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Non  audiendi  funt  homines  imperiti ,  qui  humano  ingenio  majorem,  vel  inutilem,  et  rebus  gerendis  adverfum,  Tro^v/xoiSeicev 
criminantur.  EJl  fcilicet  queedam  Scientiarum  cognatio  et  conciliato ;  unde  et  ’EyxVKhovrtnctetav  vacant  Greed;  at  in  una 
perfeStus  did  nequeat,  qui  cceteras  non  attigerit.  Morhofi  Polyhift.  1.  i.  c.  i.  f.  i. 

Thofe  inexperienced  perfons,  who  make  it  a  charge  of  accufation  againft  variety  and  extenfive  learning,  that  it 
exceeds  the  compafs  of  human  ability,  or  is  ufelefs,  or  that  it  is  an  impediment  to  tranfafting  bufinefs,  deferve  no 
attention.  For  there  is  between  the  Sciences  a  degree  of  natural  and  clofe  connexion  5  from  which  the  Greeks  ufe 
the  term  “  Encyclopaedia  fo  that  no  one  can  be  perfect  in  any  one  Science,  who  has  not  attained  to  fome  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  reft. 


11(0 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FRONTISPIECE  ILLUSTRATING 

MUSIC. 

APOLLO,  HAVING  OBTAINED  IN  THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  GODS  THE  POSSESSION  OF 
THE  LYRE.  (SEE  HOMER’S  HYMN,*)  LEAVES  THE  MELODIOUS  SPHERES  OF  THE  HEAVENS, 
AND  BRINGS  HARMONY  UPON  THE  EARTH.— THE  ELEMENT  OF  AIR  PRESENTS  HIM  ON 
HIS  WAY  WITH  THE  WIND-INSTRUMENTS  PREVIOUSLY  INVENTED,  TIIE  SYRINX  AND  THE 
FLUTE.  THE  TERRESTRIAL  ABODE  OF  THE  MUSES,  THE  SUMMIT  OF  HELICON,  WITH 
PEGASUS  AND  THE  CASTALIAN  SPRINGS,  ARE  FAINTLY  DELINEATED  ON  ONE  SIDE;  AND, 
ON  THE  OTHER,  A  DISTANT  VISION  OF  MODERN  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  THE  ORGAN, 
THE  VIOLIN,  THETRUMPET,  THE  HARP,&c.  AND  A  PASTORAL  DANCE  WHICH  ORIGINATED 
FROM  MUSIC,  ARE  SEEN  IN  VARIOUS  GROUPS.  THE  SEVEN  PLANETS  SURROUNDING  THE 
GOD  OF  LIGHT  AND  SOUND,  THE  SEVEN  STARS  OF  THE  BEAR,  THE  PLEIADES  WHO  WERE 
ORIGINALLY  SEVEN,  AND  PART  OF  THE  RAINBOW,  ALLUDE  TO  THE  SEPTIFORM  SYSTEM 
OF  HARMONY  WHICH  SEEMS  TO  PERVADE  THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

*  Em  pot  xtQixpn;  re  (ptXri  xa.y.'jrvXa.  roi-cc, 

Xpna-v  r  uvOpvirotcri  o?  vripepreoc.  fixXriv. 

Let  the  ftrong  bow  and  vocal  lyre  be  mine, 

All  men  I’ll  teach  Jove’s  mighty  will  divine. 

Homer's  Hymn  to  Apollo. 
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MQROC'CO,  an  empire  of  Africa,  comprehending  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  ancient  Mauritania,  is 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  eaft 
by  the  river  Mulvya,  which  feparates  it  from  Algiers ;  on 
the  north  by  the  Mediterranean;  and  on  the  fouth  by 
Mount  Atlas,  or  rather  by  the  river  Sus,  which  divides  it 
from  the  kingdom  of  Tafilet.  Its  greateft  length  is  from 
the  north-eaft  to  the  fouth-weft,  amounting  to  above  590 
miles ;  its  breadth  is  not  above  260  where  broadeft,  and 
in  the  narroweft  places  it  is  not  above  half  that  breadth. 

The  ancient  hiftory  of  Morocco  has  been  already  given 
under  the  article  Mauritania,  vol.  xiv.  It  continued 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  upwards  of  400  years. 
On  the  decline  of  that  empire  it  fell  under  the  Goths, 
who  held  it  till  about  the  year  600,  when  the  Goths  were 
driven  out  by  the  Vandals,  the  Vandals  by  the  Greeks, 
and  they  in  their  turn  by  the  Saracens,  who  conquered 
not  only  this  empire,  but  we  may  fay  the  whole  conti¬ 
nent  of  Africa ;  at  leaft  the  religion,  one  way  or  other, 
is  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  it.  The  Saracen  empire  did 
not  continue  long  united  under  one  head,  and  many 
princes  fet  up  for  themfelves  in  Africa  as  well  as  elfe- 
where,  through  whofe  diflenfions  the  Almoravides  were 
at  length  raifed  to  the  lovereignty,  as  related  under  the 
article  Algiers,  vol.  i.  p.  324.  Yufef,  or  Jofepli,  the  fe- 
cond  monarch  of  that  line,  built  the  city  of  Morocco, 
conquered  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  and  the  Moorifti  domi¬ 
nions  in  Spain  ;  all  which  were  loft  by  his  grandfon  Abu 
Ali,  who  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Spaniards.  On 
this  prince’s  death  the  crown  palled  to  the  Mo/iedians,  or 
Almohedes ;  with  whom  it  had  not  continued  above  three 
generations,  when  Mahomet  the  fon  of  A1  Manfur  loft 
the  famous  battle  of  Naves  de  Tolofe,  (July  12,  1212.) 
in  which  200,000  Moors  were  (lain,  and  in  confequence 
of  which  Alphonlo  IX.  retook  a  great  many  of  the  Moorifti 
conquefts  immediately  after. 

Mahomet  returned  to  Africa  in  difgrace,  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  died,  leaving  his  empire  to  Said  Barrax,  one  of  his 
grandfons.  After  the  death  of  Said,  who  was  aflaflinated, 
the  principal  perfons  of  the  Mohedians  elected  his  uncle, 
Abdul  Cader,  in  his  room;  but  this  prince,  not  able  to 
fecure  the  confidence  of  the  people,  was  obliged  to  fur- 
render  his  power  to  Abdallah,  of  the  race  of  the  Iicniine- 
rins,  who  was  the  firft  of  that  dynafty  that  pofiefled  him- 
felf  of  the  fovereign  authority.  Abdallah  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  ;  and  his  death  made  way  for  the  accefiion  of 
his  uncle  Ben-Jofeph,  who  wholly  deprived  the  Molie- 
dians  of  their  power.  The  kingdom  of  Morocco,  by  this 
change  of  its  monarchs,  loft  the  fovereignty  of  Spain  ; 
but  Ben-Jofeph,  unoccupied  with  foreign  conquefts  or 
government,  eftablilhed  more  firmly  his  authority  in  Mau¬ 
ritania.  In  1275,  however,  he  palled  over  into  Spain ;  and, 
Vol.  XVI.  No.  1088, 


having  committed  various  ravages  in  the  kingdom  of 
Andalufia,  returned  into  Africa.  Ben-Jofeph  was  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  fon  Abu-Said,  who,  like  his  father,  made 
feveral  expeditions  into  Spain,  all  of  which  were  unfuc- 
cefsful.  His  reign  was  tranquil  until  the  year  1303,  when 
his  fon  occupied  the  throne  which  was  vacated  by  his 
death;  and  he  was  fucceeded  in  1318  by  Jofeph-Ben- 
Jacob.  After  the  death  of  this  monarch,  Abul-Hafian, 
his  fon,  took  pofleflion  of  the  throne  ;  and,  by  various  mi¬ 
litary  operations  in  Spain,  involved  himfelf  in  expenfes, 
which,  joined  to  his  ill  fuccefs,  produced  murmurs  among 
his  fubje£ls,  of  which  one  of  his  fons,  named  Abdalha- 
raman,  availing  himfelf,  drew  over  feveral  tribes  to  his 
fupport.  Abu-Hennon,  another  of  his  fons,  inlligated  a 
rebellion  againft  him,  and  ultimately  fucceeding,  took 
pofleftion  of  the  kingdom  in  1354,  and  remained  in  quiet 
pofteftlon  of  it  till  his  death  in  1409,  when  he  was  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  fon,  Abu-Said,  a  prince  addicted  to  pleafure 
and  debauchery;  in  confequence  of  which,  feveral  in¬ 
ternal  commotions  made  way  for  the  fuccefllon  of  his  foil 
Abdallah,  in  the  year  1423.  Abdallah  reigned  with  juf» 
tice  for  feveral  years,  but  at  length  was  flain  by  an  inha¬ 
bitant  of  Fez,  who  was  a  Jharif,  and  who  was  proclaimed 
as  fovereign  inftead  of  Abdallah,  with  whom  terminated 
the  family  of  the  Benimerins.  This  fharif  was  overpow¬ 
ered  by  Muley-Shaik  who  was  the  firft  of  the  kings  of 
the  race  called  Merini,  the  defeendants  of  a  branch  of 
the  Benimerins. 

The  family  of  Merini  were  unable  to  maintain  their 
authority,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco  conti¬ 
nued  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy  till  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century.  At  this  time  a  Moor  of  the  province  of  Dara, 
whofe  name  was  Mahomet-Ben-Achmet,  calling  himfelf 
a  fharif  and  defeendant  of  the  prophet,  availed  himfelf  of 
the  opportunity  that  prefented  itfelf  for  accomplifhing 
his  projects  of  ambition.  With  this  view  he  lent  his 
three  fons,  in  1508,  in  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  who,  on 
their  return,  were  highly  honoured  by  the  Moors.  Hav¬ 
ing  thus  eftablifhed  their  reputation,  their  father  profe- 
cuted  his  fcheme  of  ambition.  At  length  Achmet,  the 
eldeft  of  his  three  fons,  aided  by  the  principal  men  of 
Morocco,  was  proclaimed  king.  In  procefs  of  time,  the 
power  and  the  ambition  of  the  fharifs  advanced  together; 
and  two  of  the  brothers  divided  their  conquefts ;  the 
eldeft,  Muley  Achmet,  retained  Morocco;  and  Muley 
Mahomet  took  up  his  refidence  at  Tarudant,  by  which 
they  could  mutually  fuccour  each  other  againft  the  Por- 
tuguefe  and  their  allies,  who  were  mafters  of  the  greateft 
part  of  the  weftern  coaft,  from  the  cape  of  Aguer  to  the 
province  of  Duquella  inclufive.  After  a  variety  of  fuc- 
ceffive  contentions  between  thefe  two  brothers,  Muley 
Mahomet,  having  feized  on  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  fent 
If  M  uley 
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Muley  Achmet  into  the  defert,  with  a  part  of  his  family, 
that  he  might  have  nothing  to  fear  from  his  qmbition. 
The  former,  however,  was  afl'affinated  in  1556,  and  the 
latter  was  murdered  in  prifon :  and  thus  both  tliefe  fha- 
rifs,  who  had  perfidioufly  made  religion  and  good  faith 
a  pretext  to  defpoil  their  mailers  and  benefaftorsof  lbve- 
reignty,  fell  themfelves,  as  did  al lb' moil  of  their  poke- 
rity,  by  the  hands  of  murderers,  and  thus  received  the 
juft  recompence  of  their  crimes. 

Muley  Abdallah,  the  fon  of  Muley  Mahomet,  was,  in 
1557,  joyfully  received  at  Morocco,  whither  he  repaired 
as  foon  as  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  father;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  aflfembled  the  chiefs  of  the  army  and  the  principal 
men  of  the  city,  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  Fez,  Morocco, 
and  ether  towns  and  provinces  under  the  dominion  of 
the  iharif.  Upon  the  death  of  Abdallah  in  1574,  he  was 
fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Muley  Mohamet,  furnamed 
the  Negro;  and,  when  he  prematurely  died,  Muley  Ach¬ 
met,  uncle  of  Muley  Mahomet,  was  proclaimed  king  of 
Fez;  and  he  obliged  his  brothers  to  fwear  fidelity  to  his 
fon  Muley  Shek,  and  to  infure  to  him  the  fucceflion. 
Muley  Achmet  was  loved  and  refpefted  by  his  fubjefts; 
he  was  the  laft  defeendant  of  the  fharifs,  and  died  in 
7603,  much  regretted.  After  his  death,  Muley  Sidan,  the 
youngeft  of  his  foils,  was  proclaimed  his  fuccefl'or ;  and, 
notwithftanding  the  various  competitions  of  his  brothers, 
he  remained  fovereign  of  the  empire.  At  length,  in  1630, 
he  died  at  Morocco,  leaving  princes,  as  his  fuccefl'ors, 
who  were  little  qualified  to  govern. 

Muley  Abdelmeleck,  eldeft  fon  of  Muley  Sidan,  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father,  and  was  the  firft  king  of  Morocco, 
who,  beholding  feveral  fmall  kingdoms  united  under  his 
government,  aflumed  the  title  of  emperor.  His  conduct 
excited  public  difeontent,  and  in  1635  he  was  afl'aftinated. 
Upon  his  death,  his  brother  Muley  El-Valid  afeended  the 
throne ;  and  his  reign  was  diftinguiflied  by  condefcenfion 
and  affability,  fo  that  he  gained  the  cordial  efteem  of  his 
fubjefts.  His  death  took  place  in  1647  ;  and  Muley  Ach¬ 
met  Shek,  the  laft  of  the  fons  of  Muley  Sidan,  was  elefted 
emperor.  The  indolence  and  effeminacy  in  which  this 
monarch  lived,  and  the  oppreflions  of  the  governors  of 
provinces  and  cities,  excited  murmurs  among  the  people, 
and  at  length  univerfal  difeontent.  The  mountaineers, 
having  befieged  and  taken  Morocco,  put  Muley  Achmet 
to  death,  and  proclaimed  one  of  their  chiefs,  named  Crom- 
El-Hadgy,  who  reigned  fome  years,  but  without  the  love 
of  his  people.  This  prince  inhumanly  maflacred  all  the 
defendants  of  the  fharifs  who  might  difturb  his  reign; 
and  by  his  cruelty  revenged  the  blood  and  the  rights  of 
the  houf'e  of  Merini,  whole  monarchs  thefe  fame  fharifs 
had  deftroyed,  after  having  ftripped  them  of  wealth  and 
fovereignty.  Crom-El-Hadgy,  after  having  reigned  about 
feven  years,  clofed  his  life  tragically,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fon  Muley  Shek,  who  was  dethroned  by  a  new  revo¬ 
lution,  which  placed  the  prefent  reigning  family  on  the 
throne. 

The  Moors  of  Tafilet,  who,  on  account  of  a  dearth  in 
the  province,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  brought  back 
a  fharif,  named  Muley  Ali,  a  defeendant  of  Mahomet, 
born  at  the  town  of  Yambo,  near  Medina,  who  was 
treated  with  great  refpeft,  and  was  at  length  advanced 
to  the  throne.  This  dynaity  acquired  the  name  of  Fileli, 
derived  from  Tafilet,  of  which  Muley  Sharif  was  fovereign. 
He  is  faid  to  have  had  eighty-four  fons,  and  a  greater 
number  of  daughters.  However  that  be,  the  firft  and  the 
two  laft,  viz.  Muley  Mahomet,  Muley  Arfhid,  and  Muley 
Ifhmael,  reigned  in  fucceflion.  The  firft  died  in  "1664, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Muley  Arfhid,  who  terminated  his 
life  in  1672,  and  left  behind  him  a  character  marked  by 
a  fucceflion  of  cruelties,  which  the  ferocity  of  his  cha- 
rabler  rendered  habitual,  and  led  him  to  praftife  for 
amufement.  His  fuccefl'or,  Muley  Ifhmael,  poflefi'ed  the 
the  fame  qualities,  and  ftili  greater  vices  than  his  brother. 
Wholly  regardlefs  of  the  lives  of  men,  the  emperor  made 
it  his  paftime  to  afl'aflinate  them  with  his  own  hand.  But 


in  the  character  of  this  monarch  were  found  the  moft 
lingular  inconfiftencies ;  for  it  is  certain,  that,  although 
a  tyrant,  yet  in  other  refpefts,  as  if  to  repair  the  mifehief 
which  he  committed,  he  left  nothing  undone  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  population.  He  introduced  large  colo¬ 
nies  of  negroes  from  Guinea  ;  built  towns  for  them,  many 
of  which  are  ftili  remaining;  afligned  tlieni  portions  of 
land,  and  encouraged  their  increafe  by  every  poflible 
means.  He  foon  initiated  them  in  the  Mahometan  faith; 
and,  had  his  plan  been  followed,  the  country  by  this  time 
would  have  been  populous,  and  probably  fiourifhing. 
As  the  Negroes  are  of  a  more  lively,  aftive,  and  enter- 
prifing,  difpofition,  than  the  Moors,  they  might  foon  have 
been  taught  the  arts  of  agriculture;  and  their  Angular 
ingenuity  might  have  been  directed  to  other  ufeful  pur- 
poles.  It  is  true,  Muley  Ifhmael,  when  he  adopted  this 
plan,  had  more  objects  in  view  than  that  of  merely 
peopling  his  dominions.  He  faw  plainly  that  his  own 
fubjefts  were  of  too  capricious  a  difpofition  to  form  fol- 
diers  calculated  for  his  tyrannical  purpofes.  They  had 
uniformly  manifefted  an  inclination  to  change  their  fove- 
reigns,  though  more  from  the  love  of  variety  than  to  re¬ 
form  the  government,  or  reftrain  the  abufes  of  tyranny. 
Muley  Ifhmael  had  difeernment  enough  to  fee,  that  by 
forming  an  army  of  Haves,  whofe  foie  dependence  fhould 
reft  upon  their  mailer,  he  could  eaflly  train  them  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  aft  in  the  ftrifteft  conformity  to  his  wifties. 
He  foon  learnt  that  the  great  objeft  with  the  negroes  was 
plenty  of  money  and  liberty  of  plunder;  in  thefe  he  li¬ 
berally  indulged  them,  and  the  plan  fully  anfwered  his 
expeftations.  Though,  however,  Muley  Ifhmael  had  no 
great  merit  in  introducing  fubjefts  for  the  purpofes  of  ty¬ 
ranny,  yet  the  good  effefts  of  this  new  colonization  were 
very  generally  experienced.  By  intermarrying  among 
themfelves,  and  intermixing  among  the  Moors  (for  the 
Moors  will  keep  negro  women  as  concubines,  though 
they  feldom  marry  them),  a  new  race  of  people  flatted 
up,  who  became  as  ufeful  fubjefts  as  the  native  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  hrought  the  empire  into  a  much  more  floie- 
rifliing  Hate  than  it  had  ever  been  in  fince  their  great 
revolution. 

After  a  reign  of  fifty-four  years,  Muley  Ifhmael  died 
in  1727,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  His  fuccefl'or  was  his 
fon  Muley  Achmet  Daiby,  who  was  proclaimed  empe¬ 
ror  by  the  grandees  and  the  negroes,  and  who  became 
brutal  by  infolence  and  intemperance,  fo  that  he  was 
defpifed  and  hated  by  his  fubjefts.  He  died  of  an  in¬ 
curable  dropfy  in  1729,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Muley  Ab¬ 
dallah,  who  was  capricious  and  cruel.  He  was  fix  times 
depofed,  and  as  often  regained  the  throne.  Death  con- 
ftrained  him  to  vacate  the  throne  in  1757,  after  having 
divided  the  empire  with  his  fon  Sidi  Mahomet,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  accullomed  the  people  to  refpeft  his  authority,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne  without  oppofition.  This  prince 
manifefted  a  laudable  defire  of  making  peace  with  the 
powers  of  Europe;  and  accordingly,  after  confirming  that 
already  made  between  Morocco,  England,  and  Holland, 
he  began  his  reign  with  concluding  treaties  with  Den¬ 
mark  and  Sweden,  and  in  the  following  year  with  Venice, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  In  1712  the  emperor  and 
the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  made  peace,  and  the  other 
powers  of  Italy  enjoyed  a  kind  of  truce,  with  the  empire 
of  Morocco.  For  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  he 
built  the  town  of  Mogador,  where  nature  had  formed  a 
port  acceflible  at  all  feafons.  He  ordered  the  fortreffes  of 
Laracha.  and  Rabat  to  be  repaired,  embelliflied  each  of 
thefe  cities  with  fome  edifices  and  public  markets,  and 
made  additions  to  his  own  palace  at  Morocco.  He  mul¬ 
tiplied  mercantile  eftablifhments  on  the  coaft  of  Morocco ; 
and  merchants  fettled  at  Santa  Cruz,  Mogador,  Safli, 
Rabat,  Laracha,  and  Tetuan.  Defirous  of  effacing  the 
remembrance  of  all  the  caprices  of  his  father,  lie  wholly 
employed  himfelf  in  the  refloration  of  order,  of  re-efta- 
blifhing  rules  for  government,  and  uniformity  in  the  de- 
cilions  of  juftice;  and,  with  a  view  of  carrying  all  bis 
i  laudable 
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laudable  plans  into  full  effedf,  he  railed  his  relation,  Mu- 
ley  Dris,  to  the  rank  of  his  aifociate  in  the  empire;  but, 
after  the  death  of  this  prince  in  1772,  Sidi  Mahomet  in¬ 
dulged  his  own  propensities  more  freely,  to  the  dishonour 
of  his  government,  as  well  as  to  the  detriment  of  his 
country.  Sidi  Mahomet,  who,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
three  years,  died  in  1790,  was  fucceeded  by  one  of  his  Ions, 
Muley  Yezid.  The  prefent  emperor  is  Muley  Solyman. 

We  have  feen  that  the  territories  of  Morocco  are  formed 
by  the  union  of  feveral  fmall  kingdoms,  anciently  limited 
to  a  lingle  province,  and  perpetually  at  variance  among 
themfelves,  till  at  length  they  were  fubdued  and  united 
under  one  fovereign  by  the  fharifs.  The  fouthern  part 
of  the  empire  contains  the  kingdoms  of  Sus,  or  Sufe, 
Tarudant,  Morocco,  Tafilet,  and  Sugulmeffa;  and  the 
northern,  thofe  of  Fez,  Mequinez,  and  Tremecen;  but 
the  latter,  which  was  formerly  fubjedt  to  Morocco,  hav¬ 
ing  been  conquered  by  the  Turks  of  Algiers,  is  now  a 
part  of  the  territories  of  that  regency. 

The  kingdom  of  Morocco  comprehends  at  prefent  the 
provinces  of  Morocco,  Efcura,  Ramna,  Duquella,  Abda, 
Sherma,  Hea,  Sus,  Dra,  and  Gefula  ;  that  of  Fez  camtains 
thofe  of  Temfena,  Shavoya,  Tedla,  Beni-HaiTen,  Fez,  Rif, 
Garet,  Shaus,  and  Algaub,  or  El-Garb.  Thefe  provinces 
have  been  called  by  other  names,  fo  that  the  geography 
of  the  country  has  been  confuted  ;  and  befides,  the  limits 
of  thefe  provinces  have  frequently  varied,  according  to 
the  different  tribes  that  have  occupied  them,  and  this 
variation  of  extent  has  occafioned  a  variation  of  name. 
Befides  the  provinces  which  compofe  the  empire  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  the  fharifs  claim  fovereignty  of  the  Vied  de  Nun 
and  the  dejert,  or  Sahara;  but  their  authority  over  thefe 
is  very  precarious,  being  dependent  on  the  will  of  their 
fubjedts  and  temporary  circumltances.  The,people  who 
inhabit  thefe  deferts,  far  removed  from  the  centre  of 
defpotic  authority,  live  in  tribes  or  fmall  republics,  and 
choofe  their  own  chiefs.  They  neverthelefs  retain  for  the 
emperor  of  Morocco  that  refpedt  and  veneration  which 
his  power,  and  the  idea  they  have  of  his  fupremacy  as 
head  of  the  church,  infpire;  but  they  pay  or  refufe  tri¬ 
bute  according  to  their  own  pleafure.  This  part  of  the 
coaft  has  been  called  Vied  de  Nun,  from  Cape  Non,  difco- 
vered  by  the  Portuguefe  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  to  which  they  gave  this  name,  becaufe  thofe 
avho  firlt  doubled  it  never  returned. 

The  whole  empire  of  Morocco  is  furrounded  to  the 
eaft,  north,  and  fouth,  by  a  chain  of  valleys  and  moun¬ 
tains,  which  are  diftinguiihed  according  to  the  numbers 
and  names  of  the  tribes  by  which  they  are  inhabited. 
From  Laracha  to  near  Saffi,  the  weftern  part  forms  a  fort  of 
plain,  which,  in  many  places,  is  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues 
in  breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  principal  mountains 
form  the  chain  whiqh  goes  under  the  name  of  Mount 
Atlas,  and  runs  the  whole  length  of  Barbary  from  eaft  to 
weft,  palling  through  Morocco,  and  abutting  upon  that 
ocean  which  feparates  the  eaftern  from  the  weftern  con¬ 
tinent,  and  which  from  this  mountain  is  called  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean.  The  principal  rivers,  befides  the  Malva  or 
Mulvya  above  mentioned,  which  rifes  in  the  deferts,  and 
running  from  fouth  to  north  divides  Morocco  from  the 
kingdom  of  Algiers,  are  the  Suz,  Ommirabili,  Rabbata, 
Earache,  Darodt,  Sebon,  Gueron,  and  Tenfift,  which  rife 
in  Mount  Atlas,  and  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  climate  of  Morocco  is  in  general  fufticiently  tem¬ 
perate,  healthy,  and  not  fo  hot  as  its  fituation  might  lead 
us  to  fuppofe.  The  chain  of  mountains  which  form  the 
Atlas,  on  the  eaftern  fide,  defends  it  from  the  eaft  winds, 
that  would  fcorch  up  the  earth  were  they  frequent.  The 
furnmit  of  thefe  mountains  is  always  covered  with  fiiow; 
and  their  abundant  defcending  ftreams  fpread  verdure 
through  the  neighbourhood,  make  the  winter  more  cold, 
and  temper  the  heats  of  fummer.  The  fea  on  the  weft 
fide,  which  extends  along  the  coaft  from  north  to 
fouth,  alfo  refrefhes  the  land  with  regular  breezes,  that 
feldom  vary,  according  to  their  feafons.  At  a  diftance 
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from  the  fea,  within  land,  the  heat  is  fo  great,  that  the 
rivulets  become  dry  in  fummer;  but,  as  in  hot  countries 
dews  are  plentiful,  the  nights  are  there  always  cool.  The 
rains  are  tolerably  regular  in  winter,  and  are  even  abun¬ 
dant,  though  the  atmolphere  is  not  loaded  with  clouds 
as  in  northern  latitudes.  Thofe  rains  which  fall  by  in¬ 
tervals  are  favourable  to  the  earth,  and  increafe  its  fecun¬ 
dity.  In  January  the  country  is  covered  with  verdure, 
and  enamelled  with  flowers.  Barley  is  cut  in  March,  but 
the  wheat-harveft  is  in  June.  All  fruits  are  early  in  this 
climate;  and  in  forward  years  the  vintage  is  over  in  the 
beginning  of  September.  Though  in  general  there  is 
more  uniformity  in  hot  than  in  northern  climates,  the 
firft  are  neverthelefs  expofed  to  the  intemperance  of  wea¬ 
ther:  heavy  rains  often  impede  the  harveft;  and  drought 
has  ftill  greater  inconveniences,  for  it  enfures  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  locufts ;  arid  thefe  locufts,  which  have  fo  often 
laid  hot  countries  defolate,  fometimes  commit  the  moft 
dreadful  ravages  in  the  empire  of  Morocco.  The  devaf- 
tation  of  locufts  increafes  the  price  of  provifions,  and 
often  occafions  famines ;  but  the  Moors  find  a  kind  of 
compenfiuion  in  making  food  of  thefe  infedts  ;  prodigious 
quantities  are  brought  to  market  falted  and  dried  like 
red  herrings.  They  have  an  oily  and  rancid  tafte,  which 
habit  only  can  render  agreeable ;  they  are  eaten  here, 
however,  with  pleafure. 

The  foil  of  Morocco  is  exceedingly  fertile ;  the  land, 
light  and  fandy.  on  the  weftern  coaft,  contains  in  itfelf 
falts  fufficient  to  make  it  fruitful.  To  thefe  falts,  and 
to  the  abundant  dews,  muft  we  attribute  a  humidity  al- 
moft  corrofive;  which,  without  making  any  fenfible  im- 
prefiion  on  bodies,  quickly  covers  with  ruft,  iron,  fteel, 
metals,  and  even  keys  and  fciflars  carried  in  the  pocket. 

The  increafe  of  corn  in  Morocco  is  often  as  60  for  one, 
and  30  is  held  to  be  but  an  indifferent  harveft.  The  pro¬ 
perty  of  land  is  entirely  precarious,  fo  that  each  indivi¬ 
dual  grows  little  more  than  fufficient  for  his  own  wants. 
Hence  it  happens,  when  the  harveft  fails,  from  the  ravages 
of  locufts  or  the  intemperance  of  feafons,  that  thefe  people 
are  expofed  to  mifery,  fuch  as  Europeans  have  no  con- 
of,  who  enjoy  a  ftable  adminiftration  which  ob¬ 
viates  and  provides  for  all  their  wants.  Oranges,  lemons, 
and  thick-fkinned  fruits,  the  trees  of  which  require  little 
nurture,  grow  in  the  open  fields  and  there  are  very  large 
plantations  of  them  found,  which  they  take  the  trouble  / 
to  water,  to  increafe  their  product.  Their  vines  yield 
excellent  grapes.  Figs,  melons,  water-melons,  apricots, 
apples,  and  pears,  are  in  tolerable  plenty.  The  tree  called 
the  Barbary  fig,  or  prickly  pear,  (Cadtus  opuntia,)  is 
plentifully  found  in  the  empire  of  Morocco.  The  olive 
grows  every-where  along  the  coaft,  but  particularly  to 
the  fouth.  In  the  province  of  Sus,  between  the  25th  and 
30th  degrees,  the  inhabitants  have  an  almond-harveft, 
which  varies  little,  becaufe  of  the  mildnefs  of  the  cli¬ 
mate.  The  palm-tree  is  common  in  the  fouthern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Morocco;  but  dates  ripen  there  with  difficulty, 
and  few  are  good,  except  in  the  province  of  Sus,  and  to¬ 
wards  Tafilet,  where  they  are  ftill  better,  becaufe  of  its 
diftance  from  the  fea.  On  the  coaft  of  Salee  and  Mahmora, 
there  are  forefts  of  oak,  which  produce  acorns  near  two 
inches  long;  they  tafte  like  chefnuts,  and  are  eaten  raw 
and  roafted.  The  empire  of  Morocco  alfo  produces  much 
wax;  but,  fince  it  has  been  fubjedted  by  the  emperor  to 
the  payment  of  additional  duties,  the  country  people 
have  negledted  the  care  of  their  hives.  Salt  abounds  in 
the  empire,  and  in  fome  places  on  the  coaft  requires  only  - 
the  trouble  of  gathering.  The  Moors  cultivate  their 
lands  only  in  proportion  to  their  wants ;  hence  two-thirds 
of  the  empire  at  leall  lie  wafte. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  known  by- 
the  name  of  Moors,  are  a  mixture  of  Arabian  and  African 
nations,  formed  into  tribes  ;  with  the  origin  of  whom  we 
are  but  imperfedtly  acquainted.  Thefe  tribes,  each  ftran- 
gers  to  the  other,  and  ever  divided  by  traditional  hatred 
or  prejudice,  feldom  mingle.  It  feerus  probable  that  moft 
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of  the  cafts  who  occupy  the  provinces  of  Morocco  have 
been  repulfed  from  the  ealfern  to  the  weftern  Africa, 
during  thofe  different  revolutions  by  which  this  part  of 
the  world  has  been  agitated  ;  that  they  have  followed  the 
ftandard  of  their  chiefs,  whofe  names  they  have  preferved ; 
and  that  by  thefe  they,  as  well  as  the  countries  they  in¬ 
habit,  are  diftinguiflied.  At  prefent  thefe  tribes  are  called 
Cafiles,  or  Cabiles,  from  the  Arabic  word  kobeila ;  and  they 
are  fo  numerous,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  haye  a  knowledge 
of  them  all.  Mr.  Jackfon  divides  the  inhabitants  in  ge¬ 
neral  into  four  claffes,  namely.  Moors,  Arabs,  Brebbers, 
(which  latter  are  probably  the  aborigines,)  and  Shelluhs. 

The  Moors  (he  fays)  are  the  defcendants  of  thole  who 
were  driven  out  of  Spain  ;  they  inhabit  the  cities  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  Fez,  Mequinez,  and  all  the  coaft  towns,  as  far 
fouthward  as  the  province  of  Haha.  Their  language  is  a 
corrupt  Arabic  intermixed  with  Spanifh. 

The  Arabs  have  their  original  flock  in  Sahara,  from 
whence  they  emigrate  to  the  plains  of  Morocco,  when¬ 
ever  the  plague,  famine,  or  any  other.calamity,  depopu¬ 
lates  the  country  fo  as  to  admit  of  a  new  colony,  without 
injuring  the  territory  of  the  former  inhabitants.  The  laft 
great  plague,  which  was  followed  by  a  great  influx  of 
Arabs  from  the  Sahara,  is  defcribed  by  Mr.  Jackfon  in 
the  following  terms  :  “  The  deftruftion  of  the  human 
fpecies  in  the  province  of  Sufe  was  confiderably  greater 
than  elfewhere.  Terodant,  formerly  the  metropolis  of  a 
kingdom,  but  now  that  of  Sufe,  loft,  when  the  infe&ion 
was  at  its  height,  about  eight  hundred  each  day.  The 
ruined,  but  ftill  extenfive  and  populous,  city  of  Morocco, 
loft  one  thoufand  each  day.  The  populous  cities  of  Old 
and  New  Fez  diminilhed  in  population  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  each  day  ;  and  in  thefe  extenfive  cities  the  mor¬ 
tality  was  fo  great,  that,  the  living  having  not  time  to 
bury  the  dead,  the  bodies  were  depofited  or  thrown  to¬ 
gether  into  large  holes,  which,  when  nearly  full,  were  co¬ 
vered  over  with  earth.  Young  healthy  robuft  perfons 
were  for  the  moft  part  attacked  firft ;  then  women  and 
children  ;  and  laftly,  thin,  fickly,  emaciated,  old  people. 
The  mortality  amounted  to  124,000  fouls.  After  this 
deadly  calamity  had  fubfided,  we  beheld  a  general  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  fortunes  and  circumftances  of  men.  We 
law  perfons  who,  before  the  plague,  were  common  la¬ 
bourers,  now  in  pofl'eflion  of  thoufands,  and  keeping 
horfes,  without  knowing  how  to  ride  them.  Parties  of 
this  defcription  were  met  wherever  we  went ;  and  the  men 
of  family  called  them  in  derifion  el  wurata,  the  inheritors. 
Provifions  alfo  became  extremely  cheap  and  abundant. 
The  flocks  and  herds  had  been  left  in  the  fields,  and  there 
was  now  no  one  to  own  them ;  and  the  propenfity  to 
plunder,  fo  notorioufly  attached  to  the  charafter  of  the 
Arab,  was  fuperfeded  by  a  confcientious  regard  to  juftice, 
originating  from  a  continual  apprehenfion  of  difl'olution; 
and  that  the  hhere,  as  the  plague  was  now  called,  was  a 
judgment  of  the  Omnipotent  on  the  difobedience  of 
man  ;  and  that  it  behoved  every  individual  to  amend  his 
conduct,  as  a  preparation  to  his  departure  for  Paradife. 
The  expenfe  of  labour,  at  the  fame  time,  increafed  enor- 
moufly  ;  and  never  was  equality  in  the  human  fpecies 
more  confpicuous  than  at  this  time.  When  corn  was  to 
be  ground,  or  bread  baked,  both  were  performed  in  the 
houfes  of  the  affluent,  and  prepared  by  themfelves ;  for 
the  very  few  people  whom  the  plague  had  fpared,  were 
infufficient  to  adminifter  to  the  wants  of  the  rich  and  in¬ 
dependent  ;  and  they  were  accordingly  compelled  to  work 
for  themfelves,  performing  perfonally  the  menial  offices 
of  their  refpeftive  families.  The  country  being  now  de¬ 
populated,  and  much  of  the  territory  without  owners, 
vaft  tribes  of  Arabs  emigrated  from  their  abodes  in  the 
interior  of  Sahara,  and  took  pofl'eflion  of  the  country  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  river  Draha,  as  well  as  many  diftriffts  in 
Sufe  ;  and,  in  fliort,  fettling  themfelves,  and  pitching 
their  tents,  wherever  they  found  a  fertile  country  with 
little  or  no  population.”  Thefe  Arabs  live  in  tents,  and 


fpeak  the  language  of  the  Koran,  fomewhat  corrupted. 
They  are  a  reftlefs  and  turbulent  people,  continually  at 
war  with  each  other:  in  one  province  a  rebellious  kaliyle, 
or  clan,  will  fight  againft  a  neighbouring  or  loyal  one,  and. 
will  thus  plunder  and  deftroy  one  another,  till,  fatigued 
by  the  toils  of  war,  they  mutually  ceafe,  when  the  next 
year,  perhaps,  the  rebellious  clan  will  be  found  fighting 
for  the  emperor  againft  the  former  loyal  one,  now  become 
rebellious.  This  plan  of  fetting  one  tribe  againft  another 
is  an  act  of  policy  of  the  emperor,  becaufe,  if  he  did  not, 
in  this  manner,  quell  the  broils  continually  breaking  out 
amongft  them,  he  would  be  compelled,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  tranquillity  in  his  dominions,  to  employ  his  own 
army  for  that  purpofe,  which  is  generally  occupied  in  more 
important  bufinefs. 

The  Brebbers,  or  Brebes,  inhabit  the  mountains  of 
Atlas,  north  of  the  city  of  Morocco,  living  generally  in 
tents  ;  they  are  a  robuft  neFvous  people,  having  a  lan¬ 
guage  peculiar  to  themfelves,  which  differs  more  from 
the  Arabic,  or  general  language  of  Africa,  than  any  two 
languages  of  Europe  differ  from  each  other ;  it  is  probably 
a  dialeft  of  the  ancient  Carthaginian.  The  general  occu¬ 
pation  of  thefe  people  is  hufbandry,  and  the  rearing  of 
bees  for  honey  and  wax. 

The  Shelluhs  inhabit  the  Atlas  Mountains,  and  their 
various  branches  fouth  of  Morocco  ;  they  live  generally 
in  towns,  and  are,  for  the  moft  part,  occupied  in  huf¬ 
bandry,  like  the  Brebbers,  though  differing  from  them 
in  their  language,  drefs,  and  manners ;  they  live  almoft 
entirely  on  barley-meal  made  into  gruel,  and  barley  roaft- 
ed  or  granulated,  which  they  mix  with  cold  water  when 
travelling :  this  is  called  zimeta.  Many  families  among 
thefe  people  are  reported  to  be  defeended  from  the  Por» 
tuguefe,  who  formerly  poflefled  all  the  ports  on  the  coaft ; 
but  who,  after  the  difeovery  of  America,  gradually  with¬ 
drew  thither.  Eaft  of  Morocco,  near  Dimenet,  on  the 
Atlas  Mountains,  there  is  ftill  remaining  a  church,  hav¬ 
ing  inferiptions  in  Latin  over  the  entrance,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  built  by  them,  which,  being  fuperftitioufly  re¬ 
ported  to  be  haunted,  has  efcaped  deftrudtion.  Their  lan¬ 
guage  is  called  Amazirk. 

The  Moors,  as  well  as  the  other  natives  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  are  generally  of  a  middle  ftature  r  they  have  not  fo 
much  nerve  as  the  Europeans,  and  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
thick  and  clumfy  about  the  legs  and  ancles,  infomuch 
that  a  well-formed  leg  is  feldom  feen  among  them  ;  this 
may  proceed  from  their  conftantly  fitting  crofs-legged, 
with  their  legs  under  them,  like  the  tailors  of  Europe,  or 
perhaps  from  their  wearing  no  covering  to  their  legs, 
which  are  thus  expofed  to  all  weathers.  Deformed  per¬ 
fons  are  rarely  met  with  ;  the  loofe  Arabian  drefs  covers 
deformity,  and  their  mode  of  bringing  up  children 
(every  thing  being  left  to  follow  nature)  generally  pre¬ 
vents  it.  Corns  and  deformed  feet  are  unknown  ;  the 
toes  take  their  natural  growth,  and  are  as  ufeful  to  the 
mechanics  as  their  fingers.  Lame  people  are  feldom  feen ; 
but  the  blind  are  more  numerous  than  in  Europe.  Both 
fexes  have  very  fine  teeth.  Their  complexion,  from  fre¬ 
quent  intermarriages  or  intercourfe  with  the  Soudanic 
race,  is  of  all  fliades,  from  black  to  white.  The  women 
of  Fez  are  as  fair  as  the  Europeans,  with  the  exception  of 
their  eyes  and  hair,  which  are  uni  verbally  dark.  Thofe  of 
Mequinez  are  in  general  fo  handfome,  that  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  fee  a  young  woman  in  that  city  who  is  not  pretty, 
With  large  black  expreffive  fparkling  eyes,  they  have 
a  healthy  countenance,  uniting  the  colours  of  the  lily 
and  the  rofe,  that  beautiful  red  and  white  fo  much  ad¬ 
mired  by  foreigners  in  our  Englifli  ladies ;  indeed  their 
beauty  is  proverbial,  as  the  term  Mequinajia  is  applied  to 
any  beautiful  woman  of  elegant  form,  with  fparkling  eyes 
and  white  teeth  ;  they  alfo  poflefs  a  modefty  and  fuavity 
of  manners  rarely  met  with  elfewhere.  Itis  extraordinary 
that  the  inhabitants  of  two  great  and  populous  cities, 
fituated  within  a  day’s  journey  of  each  other,  Ihould  dif- 
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•cover  fuch  a  phyfiognomlcal  difference  as  is  apparent  be¬ 
tween  the  females  of  Fez  and  thofe  of  Mequinez,  the 
former  being  generally  of  a  fallow  or  pale  complexion. 

The  Moors  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  thofe  who  lead  a 
paftoral  life,  and  thofe  who  inhabit  the  cities. 

The  Moors  of  the  country  live  in  tents  $  and,  that  they 
may  allow  their  ground  a  year’s  reft,  they  annually  change 
the  place  of  their  encampments,  and  go  in  fearch  of  frefli 
palturage.  Their  encampments,  which  they  call  douhars, 
are  compofed  of  feveral  tents,  and  form  a  crefcent;  or. 
they  are  ranged  in  two  parallel  lines,  and  their  flocks, 
when  they  return  from  pafture,  occupy  the  centre.  The 
tents,  viewed  in  front,  are  of  a  conical  figure ;  they  are 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  long ;  like  thofe  of  high  antiquity,  they  refemble 
a  boat  reverfed.  They  are  made  of  cloth  compofed  of 
goats’  and  camels’  hair,  and  the  leaves  of  the  wild  palm, 
by  which  they  are  rendered  impervious  to  water ;  but  at 
a  diftance  their  black  colour  gives  them  a  very  difagree- 
able  look.  Thus  encampe'd,  they  live  in  the  greateft  fim- 
plicity,  and  exhibit  a  faithful  pi&ure  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world.  The  nature 
of  their  education,  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  and 
the  rigour  of  the  government,  diminilh  the  wants  of  the 
people,  who  find  in  their  plains,  in  the  milk  and  wool  of 
their  flocks,  every  thing  neceflary  for  food  and  clothing. 
Polygamy  is  allowed  among  them  ;  a  luxury  fo  far  from 
being  injurious  to  a  people  who  have  few  wants,  that  it 
is  a  great  convenience  in  the  economy  of  thofe  focieties, 
becaufe  the  women  are  entrufted  with  the  whole  care  of 
the  domeftic  management.  In  their  half-clofed  tents, 
they  are  employed  in  milking  the  cows  for  daily  ufe;  and, 
when  the  milk  abounds,  in  making  butter,  in  picking 
their  corn,  their  barley,  and  pulfe,  and  grinding  their 
meal,  which  they  do  daily  in  a  mill  compofed  of  two 
Jltones  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  the  uppermoft 
having  a  handle,  and  turning  on  an  axis  fixed  in  the  un¬ 
der  one.  See  the  article  Mill,  vol.  xv.  p.  383,4.  and  the 
correfponding  figures.  Their  bread  they  make  every  day, 
which  they  bake  between  two  earthen  plates,  and  often 
upon  the  ground  after  it  has  been  heated  by  fire.  Their 
ordinary  food  is  the  coofcoofoo ;  which  is  a  pafte  made 
with  meal  in  the  form  of  fmall  grains,  like  Italian 
pafte.  This  coofcoofoo  is  drefledin  the  vapour  of  boiling 
foup,  in  a  hollow  difti  perforated  with  many  fmall  holes 
in  the  bottom,  and  the  difti  is  enclofed  in  a  kettle  where 
meat  is  boiled  ;  the  coofcoofoo,  which  is  in  the  hollow 
difti,  grows  gradually  foft  by  the  vapour  of  the  broth, 
with  which  it  is  from  time  to  time  moiftened.  This  Am¬ 
ple  food  is  very  nouriftiing,  and  even  agreeable  w'hen  one 
has  got  the  better  of  the  prejudices  which  every  nation 
entertains  for  its  own  cuftoms.  The  common  people  eat 
it  with  milk  or  butter  indifferently  ;  but  thofe  of  higher 
rank,  fuch  as  the  governors  of  provinces  and  lieutenants, 
who  live  in  the  centre  of  the  encampments,  add  to  it  fome 
fucculent  broth,  made  with  a  mixture  of  mutton,  poultry, 
pigeons,  or  hedgehogs,  and  then  pour  on  it  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  frefli  butter. 

The  women  are  alfo  employed  in  preparing  their  wool, 
fpinning,  and  weaving  in  looms  hung  lengthways  in  their 
tents.  Thus  they  make  their  haicks,  which,  without 
drefling,  milling,  or  dyeing,  are  immediately  applied  to 
rife.  This  is  the  conftant  country-drefs  of  the  Moors, 
without  either  fhirts  or  drawers,  linen  being  deemed  a 
luxury  fit  only  for  the  court  and  city.  The  finery  of 
which  the  country-women  are  moft  defirous  confifts  of 
large  ear-rings,  in  the  ftiape  of  a  crefcent,  or  filver  rings, 
with  bracelets  and  rings  for  the  fmall  of  the  leg.  They 
alfo  wear  necklaces  of  fmall  coloured  glafs-beads,  or 
clove-grains  ftrung  on  a  filken  thread.  They  alfo  paint 
the  face,  neck,  bofom,  and  almoft  the  whole  body,  with 
the  forms  of  flowers  and  ornaments;  making  impreftions 
with  models  in  which  are  the  points  of  needles,  that 
flightly  raife  the  fkin,  under  which  a  blue  colour  is  in¬ 
terred,  or  gunpowder  pulverized,  which  is  never  effaced. 
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The  women  of  fome  Moorith  tribes  bear  on  the  forehead, 
or  on  the  chin,  a  crofs,  denoting  probably  that  they  are 
the  defcendants  of  thofe  who  were  formerly  fubje&ed  to 
the  Chriftians  of  Africa,  and  who,  to  avoid  paying  taxes 
like  the  Moors,  thus  imprinted  erodes  upon  their  Ikins, 
that  they  might  pafs  for  Chriftians.  The  country  Moors 
regard  their  wives  more  as  ftaves  than  as  companions,  and 
compel  them  to  fubmit  to  every  drudgery,  except  that  of 
tilling  the  ground.  The  flcin  of  the  country-women  is 
tanned,  as  they  walk  unveiled;  and  in  fome  places  they  paint 
their  cheeks,  and  every-where  ftain  their  hair,  their  feet, 
and  their  fingers-ends,  with  an  herb  called  henna,  (fee 
Lawsonia,)  which  produces  a  deep  faffron  colour.  In 
their  douhars,  which  are  fcattered  over  the  country,  and 
commonly  fixed  near  fome  rivulet  or  well,  there  is  a  tent 
for  the  reception  of  travellers,  where  they  find  poultry, 
milk,  and  eggs,  and  forage  for  their  horfes.  Over  the 
tents  of  travellers  there  is  a  guard,  left  any  of  the  Moors, 
who  are  naturally  thievilh,  Ihould  attempt  to  commit  a 
robbery.  The  douhar  is  refponfible  for  all  thefts  com¬ 
mitted  in  its  vicinity,  during  the  day,  or  in  fight  of  its 
encampment.  To  facilitate  barter,  there  is  a  public  mar¬ 
ket  held  every  day,  except  Friday,  in  various  quarters  of 
each  province.  Here  the  neighbouring  Moors  aflemble 
to  buy  or  fell  cattle,  corn,  vegetables,  dried  fruit,  carpets, 
haicks,  and  all  the  productions  of  their  country.  On  the 
outfide  of  the  market  they  have  ufually  fliows,  buffoons, 
fingers,  dancers,  and  merry-andrews.  On  one  fide  is 
the  place  of  the  barbers  or  furgeons,  to  whom  they 
bring  their  fick  to  be  cured  of  Itrains,  diflocations,  or 
other  accidents. 

The  Moors  of  the  cities  differ  but  little  from  thofe  who 
live  under  tents  ;  but  they  affeCl  a  fuperiority,  of  which 
they  are  vain.  They  are  of  the  fame  general  origin  ; 
unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  the  former  are  intermixed  with 
the  defcendants  of  thofe  Moors  of  Spain,  who,  after  their 
expulfion,  preferred  a  city  to  a  rural  life.  Their  houfes 
have  in  general  few  conveniencies :  they  have  no  win¬ 
dows,  and  they  are  feldom  more  than  fixteen  feet  high. 
They  have  all  terraces  on  the  roof,  which  are  formed  of 
earth  and  mortar;  their  furniture  chiefly  confifts  of  mats, 
carpets,  fome  chairs,  a  cheft,  a  table,  and  a  bed  which  is 
concealed  by  curtains.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  have 
only  one  wife  5  but  they  have  female  negroes,  whom  they 
may  take  as  concubines.  In  their  drefs  they  are  diftin- 
guiftied  from  the  country  Moors  by  wearing  a  ftiirt  and 
linen  drawers,  and  an  upper  garment  of  cotton  in  fummer, 
and  of  cloth  in  winter,  which  they  call  a  caftan.  Obliged 
as  they  are  to  conceal  their  riches,  the  Moors  wear  no 
jewels ;  very  few  of  them  have  fo  much  as  a  ring,  a  watch, 
or  a  filver  fnuff-box. 

The  Moorifti  women  of  the  cities  feldom  leave  the 
houfe,  and  they  are  always  veiled.  Thofe  of  the  fouth 
are  the  handfomeft ;  and  they  are  fo  referved,  or  fo  guard¬ 
ed,,  that  their  relations  do  not  enter  their  houfes,  nor 
their  tents.  The  females  of  the  cities  are,  as  in  other 
nations,  more  addicted  to  ftiow  and  finery  in  drefs  than 
thofe  of  the  country;  but,  as  they  generally  leave  the 
houfe  only  one  day  in  the  week,  they  feldom  drefs  them- 
felves.  Not  allowed  to  receive  male  vifitors,  they  remain 
at  home  employed  in  their  families,  and  fo  totally  in 
dilhabille,  that  they  often  wear  only  a  ftiift,  and  another 
coarfer  ftiift  over  that,  tied  round  their  waift,  with  their 
hair  plaited,  and  fometimes  with,  though  often  without,  a 
cap.  When  drefled,  they  wear  a  fine  linen  ftiift,  the 
bofom  embroidered  in  gold ;  a  rich  caftan  of  cloth,  ftuff, 
or  velvet,  worked  in  gold  ;  and  one  or  two  folds  of  gauze, 
ftreaked  with  gold  and  filk,  round  the  head,  and  tied 
behind  fo  as  that  the  fringes,  intertningled  with  their 
treffes,  defcend  as  low  as  the  waift;  to  which  fome  add 
a  ribband  of  about  two  inches  broad,  worked  in  gold  or 
pearls,  that  encircles  the  forehead  in  form  of  a  diadem. 
Their  caftan  is  bound  round  their  waift  by  a  crimfon 
velvet  girdle,  embroidered  in  gold,  with  a  buckle  of 
gold  or  filver,  or  elfe  a  girdle  of  tamboured  fluff",  manu- 
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faftured  at  Fez.  The  women  have  yellow  flippers,  and 
a  cuftom  of  wearing  a  kind  of  flocking  of  fine  cloth  fome- 
what  large,  which  is  tied  below  the  knee  and  at  the  ankle, 
over  which  it  falls  in  folds.  This  flocking  is  lefs  cal¬ 
culated  to  fliow  what  we  call  a  handfome  leg,  than  to 
make  it  appear  thick;  for  to  be  fat  is.  one  of  the  rules 
of  beauty  among  the  Moorifli  women.  To  obtain  this 
quality  they  take  infinite  pains,  and  feed  when  they  become 
thin  on  a  diet  fomewhat  like  forced-meat  balls,  a  certain 
quantity  of  which  is  given  them  daily;  and  in  fine,  the 
fame  care  is  taken  among  the  Moors  to  fatten  young 
women  as  is  in  Europe  to  fatten  fowls. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco  there  is  another 
clafs,  of  whom  we  mull  not  omit  to  make  mention.  Thefe 
are  the  Renegadoes,  or  foreigners  who  have  renounced 
their  religion  for  the  faith  of  Mahomet.  Of  thefe  there 
are  a  great  number  who  have  been  originally  Jews:  they 
are  held  in  little  eftimation  by  the  Moors ;  and  would  be 
held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Jews,  if  they  durft  freely  exprefs 
their  averfion.  The  families  of  thefe  apoftates  are  called 
toornadis:  not  having  at  any  time  married  with  the  Moors, 
they  ftill  preferve  their  ancient  charafteriftics,  and  are 
known  almoft  at  fight  to  be  the  progeny  of  thofe  who 
formerly  embraced  the  Mahometan  religion.  The  Chrif- 
tian  renegadoes  are  but  few;  and  generally  are  fugitive 
peculators  of  Spain,  or  men  fallen  from  power,  who  be- 
caufe  of  their  mifconduft,  or  in  defpair,  quit  one  un¬ 
fortunate  fituation  for  another  much  more  deplorable. 

The  Jews  were  formerly  very  numerous  in  this  empire. 
After  being  profcribed  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  multitudes 
of  them  palled  over  to  Morocco,  and  l'pread  themfelves 
through  the  towns  and  over  the  country.  By  the  re¬ 
lations  they  themfelves  give,  and  by  the  extent  of  the 
places  affigned  them  to  dwell  in,  it  would  appear  there 
were  more  than  30,000  families,  of  whom  atprefent  there 
is  fcarcely  a  refidue  of  one-twelfth  ;  the  remainder  either 
having  changed  their  religion,  funk  under  their  fuffer- 
ings,  or  fled  from  the  vexations  they  .  endured,  and  the 
arbitrary  taxes  and  tolls  impofed  upon  them.  The  Jews 
poflefs  neither  lands  nor  gardens,  nor  can  they  enjoy 
their  fruits  in  tranquillity:  they  muft  wear  only  black ; 
and  are  obliged,  when  they  pafs  near  mofques,  or  through 
ftreets  in  w’hich  there  are  fanftuaries,  to  walk  barefoot. 
The  loweft  among  the  Moors  imagines  he  has  a  right  to 
ill-treat  a  Jew ;  nor  dares  the  latter  defend  himfelf,  be- 
caufe  the  koran  and  the  judge  are  always  in  favour  of 
the  Mahometan.  Notwithftanding  this  ftate  of  oppreflion, 
the  Jews  have  many  advantages  over  the  Moors :  they 
better  underftand  the  fpirit  of  trade  ;  they  aft  as  agents 
and  brokers,  and  profit  by  their  own  cunning  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  Moors. 

The  Moorifli  manufaftures  are— The  haick,  which, 
as  was  before  obferved,  is  a  long  garment  compofed  of 
white  wool  and  cotton,  or  cotton  and  filk  woven  toge¬ 
ther,  and  is  ufed  by  the  Moors  for  the  purpofe  of  cover¬ 
ing  their  under  drefs  when  they  go  abroad,  which  they 
do  by  totally  wrapping  themfelves  in  it  in  a  carelefs  but 
*afy  manner;  filk  handkerchiefs  of  a  particular  kind, 
prepared  only  at  Fez  ;  filks  checkered  with  cotton  ;  car¬ 
peting,  little  inferior  to  that  of  Turkey ;  beautiful  mat¬ 
ting,  made  of  the  palmetto  or  wild  palm  tree ;  paper  of  a 
coarfe  kind  ;  cordovan,  commonly  called  Morocco  leather ; 
gunpowder  of  an  inferior  nature ;  and  long-barrelled 
mu(kets,madeofBifcayiron.  The  Moors  are  unacquainted 
with  the  mode  of  calling  cannon  :  and  therefore  thofe  few 
which  are  now  in  the  country  are  obtained  from  Euro¬ 
peans.  The  manufacture  of  glafs  is  likewife  unknown 
to  them  ;  as  indeed  they  make  great  ufe  of  earthen-ware, 
and  have  few  or  no  windows  to  their  houfes,  this  com¬ 
modity  may  be  of  lefs  importance  to  them  than  many 
others.  They  make  butter,  by  putting  the  milk  into 
a  goat-lkin,  with  its  outward  coat  turned  inwards,  and 
lhaking  it  till  the  butter  collefts  on  the  fides,  when  it  is 
taken  out  for  ufe.  From  this  operation  it  proves  always 
full  of  hairs,  and  has  an  infipid  flavour.  Their  cheefe 


confifls  merely  of  curds  hardened  and  dried,  and  has 
uniformly  a  difagreeable  tafte.  The  bread  in  fome  of 
the  principal  towns,  particularly  at  Tangier  and  Sallee, 
is  good  ;  but  in  many  other  places  it  is  coarfe,  black, 
and  heavy.  Their  looms,  forges,  ploughs,  carpenters’ 
tools,  &c.  are  much  tipon  the  fame  conftruftion  with 
the  unimproved  inllruments  of  the  fame  kind  which  are 
uled  at  this  time  in  fome  parts  of  Europe,  only  ftill  more 
clumfily  finifhed.  In  their  work,  they  attend  more  to 
ftrength  than  neatnefs  or  convenience;  and,  like  all  other 
ignorant  people,  they  have  no  idea  that  what  they  do  is 
capable  of  improvement.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
the  Moors  have  undergone  no  very  material  change  fince 
the  revolution  in  their  arts  and  fciences,  which  took 
place  foon  after  their  expulfion  from  Spain.  Previous 
to  that  period,  it  is  well  known  they  were  an  enlightened 
people,  at  a  time  when  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was 
involved  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm ;  but,  owing  to 
the  weaknefs  and  tyrany  of  their  princes,  they  gradually 
funk  into  the  very  oppofite  extreme,  and  may  now  be 
confidered  as  but  a  few  degrees  removed  from  a  favjgc 
ftate. 

They  are  now,  as  we  have  already  faid,  a  paftoral 
people,  and  their  wealth  confifls  in  their  flocks  and  herds. 
The  wool  of  their  fheep  is  partly  employed  in  their  own 
clothing  and  carpets,  and  partly  fold  to  foreign  nations. 
The  w'ool  is  of  various  forts ;  fome  kinds  being  very  coarfe, 
and  others  very  fine,  and  particularly  that  of  Tedla.  In 
the  empire  of  Morocco  there  are  few  black  Iheep.  Oxen 
of  a  fmall  breed  are  plentiful ;  for  home-confumption, 
the  Moors  fait  their  beef  and  preferve  it  from  year  to 
year;  their  raw  hides  are  lent  in  prodigious  quantities  to 
Marfeilles.  The  camel  is  an  animal  of  great  value  and 
ufe  to  the  Moors ;  as  it  is  ufed  for  the  purpoies  of  agri¬ 
culture,  as  well  as  for  travelling  ;  and  its  flelh  alfo  ferves 
for  food.  Mr.  Jackfon  has  given  a  very  animated  de- 
fcription  of  the  heirie,  or  camel  of  the  defert,  which  we 
ftiall  here  prefent  to  the  reader :  “  Nature,  ever  provident, 
and  feeing  the  difficulty  of  communication,  from  the  im- 
menfe  trafts  of  defert  country  in  Sahara,  has  afforded  the 
Saharawans  a  means,  upon  any  emergency,  of  eroding 
the  great  African  defert  in  a  few  days.  Mounted  upon 
the  defert-camel  (which  is  in  figure  fimilar  to  the  camel 
of  burden,  bat  more  elegantly  formed),  the  Arab,  with 
his  loins,  breaft,  and  ears,  bound  round,  to  prevent  the 
precuffion  of  air  proceeding  from  a  quick  motion,  rapidly 
traverfes,  upon  the  back  of  this  abftemious  animal,  the 
fcorching  defert,  the  fiery  atmofphere  of  which  parches 
and  impedes  refpiration,  fo  as  almoft  to  produce  fuffoca- 
tion.  The  motion  of  the  heirie  is  violent,  and  can  be 
endured  only  by  thofe  patient,  abftemious,  and  hardy, 
Arabs,  who  are  accuftomed  to  it.  The  molt  inferior  kind 
of  heirie  are  called  talatayee,  a  term  exprelfive  of  their 
going  the  diftance  of  three  days’  journey  in  one  :  the  next 
kind  is  called  Jebayec,  a  term  appropriated  to  that  which 
goes  feven  days’  journey  in  one,  and  this  is  the  general 
charafter;  there  is  alio  one  called  tafayee,  or  the  heirie 
of  nine  days  ;  thefe  are  extremely  rare.”  The  fwiftnefs 
of  this  ufeful  animal  is  thus  deferibed  by  the  Arabs,  in 
their  figurative  manner  :  “  When  thou  ffialt  meet  a  heirie^ 
and  fay  to  the  rider,  Salem  alich,  (Peace  be  between  us,) 
ere  he  ffiall  have  anfwered  thee,  A  lick  jaUm,  (There  is 
peace  between  us,)  he  will  be  afar  off,  and  nearly  out  of 
fight ;  for  his  fwiftnefs  is  like  the  wind.” 

The  horfes  of  Morocco  are  in  general  good ;  and  they 
are  taught  to  endure  fatigue,  heat,  cold,  hunger,  and 
thirft.  They  are  formed  for  fleetnefs  and  aftivity;  but 
the  breed  is  decreafed,  except  in  Abda,  and  about  Mo¬ 
rocco.  Mules  are  much  ufed,  and  the  breed  is  encouraged. 
Poultry  is  abundant  in  Morocco;  pigeons  are  excellent ; 
partridges  are  plentiful ;  woodcocks  are  fcarce;  butfnipes 
are  numerous  in  the  feafon ;  the  oftrich  is  hunted  both 
for  fport  and  for  profit,  as  its  feathers  are  a  confiderable 
article  of  traffic:  hares  are  good;  but  rabbits  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  northern  part  of  the  empire  from  Laracha  to 
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Tetnan.  Fallow  deer,  the  roebuck,  the  antelope,  foxes, 
and  other  animals  of  Europe,  are  not  very  abundant  in 
Morocco;  lions  and  tigers  are  not  uncommon  in  Come 
parts  of  the  empire :  of  all  the  fpecies  of  ferocious  animals 
found  in  this  empire,  the  wild  boar  is  the  moll  common  : 
the  Cow  has  feveral  litters  in  the  year,  and  her  young, 
which  are  numerous,  ferve  as  food  for  the  lion.  The 
fame  varieties  of  fifli,  that  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean, 
are  taken  on  the  fliores  of  Weft  Barbary. 

The  religion  of  the  Moors  is  Mahometifm,  which  they 
very  rigidly  obferve.  They  follow  the  left  of  Abdallah 
Melek,  who  was  one  of  the  four  commentators  on  the 
Koran.  Saints  and  their  fanftuaries  are  very  numerous 
among  the  Moors ;  and  they  are  devoutly  invoked  by 
the  men  for  the  cure  of  their  dileafes,  for  the  fertility  of 
their  lands,  and  for  fuccels  in  their  undertakings ;  and 
by  the  women  for  the  blefting  of  children.  Some  of 
them  pretend  to  have  charms  againft  wizards,  forcerers, 
the  poifon  of  ferpents,  and  other  venomous  infefts.  They 
even  eat  fcorpions.  The  number  of  faints  contributes 
very  much  to  the  increaleoffuperftition  among  the  Moors, 
of  which  their  defpotic  governors  are  not  at  a  lofs  to  avail 
theinfelves.  The  Moors  of  the  country  never  fail,  after 
Iiarveft,  to  perform  a  vifit  of  pilgrimage  to  the  faint,  whom 
they  highly  venerate,  carrying  their  fir-ft  fruits  as  an  ex- 
preffion  of  homage  and  gratitude.  Their  priefts,  their 
judges,  all  the  learned  in  the  law,  every  well-informed 
perfon,  together  with  their  iharifs  or  nobles,  are  held  by 
the  Moors  to  be  holy ;  and  they  extend  their  veneration 
even  to  Chriftian  priefts.  Madmen,  idiots,  and  dotards, 
are  fuppofed  by  thefe  people  to  be  pofl'effed  by  a  divine 
fpirit.  The  fanftuaries  of  the  faints  are  very  numerous, 
and  there  are  fome  to  which  large  pofieffions  are  annexed. 
The  propenfity  of  the  Moors  to  fuperftition,  enthrufiafm, 
and  fanaticifm,  infpires  them  with  a  veneration  for  fuch 
of  their  number  as  have  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
Even  a  camel,  that  has  been  at  Mecca,  is  well  fed,  main¬ 
tained  without  work,  and  allowed  to  graze  freely  wliere- 
ever  he  fhall  ftray. 

Their  mofques,  or  places  of  public  worfhip,  are  ufually 
large  iquare  buildings,  compoled  of  the  fame  materials  as 
the  houfes.  The  building  confifts  of  broad  and  lofty 
piazzas,  opening  into  a  l'quare  court,  in  a  manner  in  fome 
degree  f  milar  to  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London.  In  the 
centre  of  the  court  is  a  large  fountain ;  and  a  ftnall  ftream 
furrounds  the  piazzas,  where  the  Moors  perform  the 
ceremony  of  ablution.  The  court  and  piazzas  are  floored 
with  blue-and-white  checquered  tiling;  and  the  latter 
are  covered  with  matting,  upon  which  the  Moors  kneel 
while  repeating  their  prayers.  In  the  moft  confpicuous 
part  of  the  mofque,  fronting  the  eaft,  ftands  a  kind  of 
pulpit,  where  the  talbe,  or  pried,  occafionally  preaches. 
The  Moors  always  enter  this  place  of  worfhip  barefooted, 
leaving  their  flippers  at  the  door.  On  the  top  of  the 
mofque  is  a  fquare  fteeple  with  a  flag-ftaff,  whither  at 
dated  hours  the  talbe  afcends,  hoifts  a  white  flag,  and 
calls  the  people  to  prayers  ;  for  they  have  no  bells.  From 
this  high  fituation  the  voice  is  heard  at  a  confiderable 
diftance;  and  the  talbes  have  a  monotonous  mode  of 
enunciation,  the  voice  finking  at  the  end  of  every  fhort 
fentence,  which  in  fome  meafure  refembles  the  found  of 
a  bell.  The  moment  the  flag  is  difplayed,  every  perfon 
forfakes  his  employment,  and  goes  to  prayers.  If  they 
are  near  a  mofque,  they  perform  their  devotions  within 
it,  otherwife  immediately  on  the  fpot  where  they  happen 
to  be,  and  always  with  their  faces  towards  the  eaft,  in 
honour  of  their  prophet  Mahomet,  who  it  is  well  known 
was  buried  at  Medina.  Their  Sabbath  is  on  our  Friday, 
and  commences  from  fix  o’clock  the  preceding  evening. 
On  this  day  they  ule  a  blue  flag  inftead  of  the  white  one. 
As  it  has  been  prophefied  that  they  are  to  be  conquered 
by  the  Chriftians  on  the  Sabbath-day,  the  gates  of  all  the 
towns  and  of  the  emperor’s  palaces  are  fhut  when  at 
divine  fervice  on  that  day,  in  order  to  avoid  being  lur- 
prifed  during  that  period. 


The  Moors  have,-  three  folemn  devotional  periods  in 
the  courf'e  of  the  year.  The  firft,  which  is  named  Adi 
de  Cabicr,  is  held  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Ma¬ 
homet.  It  continues  feven  days ;  during  which  period, 
every  perfon  who  can  afford  the  expenfe  kills  a  fheep  as 
a  facrifice,  and  divides  it  among  his  friends.  Thefecond 
is  the  Ramadan.  This  is  held  at  the  feafon  when  Ma¬ 
homet  difappeared  in  his  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina 
Every  man  is  obliged  at  that  period  to  faft  (that  is,  to 
abftain  from  animal  food  from  funrife  to  funfet  each  day) 
for  thirty  days ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  a  feaft: 
takes  place,  and  continues  a  week.  The  third  is  named 
l.lajhore,  and  is  a  day  fet  apart  by  Mahomet  for  every  per- 
fon  to  compute  the  value  of  his  property,  in  order  for 
the  payment  of  zakat,  that  is,  one-tenth  of  his  income, 
to  the  poor,  and  other  pious  ufes.  Although  this  feaft 
only  lafts  a  Angle  day,  yet  it  is  celebrated  with  far  greater 
magnificence  than  either  of  the  others. 

The  Moors  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  as  well  as  thof® 
to  the  northern  limits  of  Africa,  fpeak  Arabic;  but  this 
language  is  corrupted  in  proportion  as  we  retire  farther 
from  Afia,  where  it  firft  took  birth ;  the  intermixture 
which  has  happened  among  the  African  nations,  and  the 
frequent  tranfmigrations  of  the  Moors,  during  a  fucceffiou 
of  ages,  have  occafioned  them  to  lofe  the  purity  of  the 
Arabic  language ;  its  pronunciation  has  been  vitiated, 
the  ufe  of  many  words  loft,  and  other  foreign  words  have 
been  introduced  without  thereby  rendering  it  more  copi¬ 
ous  ;  the  pronunciation  of  the  Africans,  however,  is 
fofter  to  the  ear  and  lefs  guttural  than  that  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  The  language,  when  written,  is  in  elfeft  much 
the  fame  at  Morocco  as  at  Cairo,  except  that  there  are 
letters  and  expreflions  among  the  Moors  which  differ  from 
thofe  of  the  Oriental  Arabs,  who,  however,  underftand 
the  Moors  in  converfation,  notwithftanding  their  vitiated- 
manner  of  pronouncing.  They  mutually  read  each  other’s 
writings  with  fome  difficulty. 

As  to  the  ftate  of  knowledge  among  the  Moors,  much 
cannot  be  faid  in  commendation  of  it.  Deriving  their 
language  and  religion  from  the  Arabs,  they  feem  not  in 
any  degree  to  have  participated  of  their  knowledge.  The 
Moors  of  this  empire,  though  the  Moors  of  Spain  blended 
with  thofe  of  Morocco  may  be  found  among  their  pro¬ 
genitors,  have  preferved  no  traces  of  the  genius  of  their 
anceltors.  The  Moors  have  no  conception  of  the  fpecu- 
lative  fciences:  thofe  among  them  who  can  read,  and 
their  number  is  very  fmall,  leldom  read  any  thing  but 
their  books  of  religion.  Education  confifts  merely  in 
learning  to  read  and  write ;  and,  as  the  revenues  of  the 
learned  are  derived  from  thofe  talents,  the  priefts  and 
talbes  among  them  are  the  foie  depofitories  of  this  fcanty 
knowledge.  The  Moors,  like  the  Arabs,  adopt  the 
praftice  of  rhyming  and  finging  the  hiftory  of  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  event.  The  Moors  of  Spain  paid  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  and  aftronomy,  and  they 
have  left  valuable  monuments  of  their  Ikill  and  attain¬ 
ments  ;  but  the  modern  Moors  are  much  degenerated  i 
they  have  no  inclination  to  the  ftudy  of  fcience,  and 
they  are  fhamefully  ignorant  both  of  difeafes  and  their 
remedies.  Their  moft  common  phyficians  are  their  talbes, 
their  fakirs,  and  their  faints,  in  whom  they  repofe  a  fu- 
perftitious  confidence.  Aftronomy  is  almoft  unknown 
to  the  Moors  :  although  they  lead  a  kind  of  wandering- 
life,  with  the  canopy  of  the  heavens  always  open  to  them 
view,  they  have  little  acquaintance  with  the  celeftial 
bodies  ;  and  they  are  totally  unable  to  calculate  eclipfes,. 
which  they  always  interpret  to  portend  evil.  However, 
magic,  the  companion  of  aftrology,  has  here  its  followers  5. 
and  it  is  particularly  ltudied  by  the  talbes  in  the  l'outh- 
ern  parts,  who  fuccefsfully  ufe  it  in  impofing  upon  Moor- 
iffi  credulity  with  itrange  dreams,  and  ambiguous  fore¬ 
bodings  and  predictions. 

Perlonal  cleanlinefs  has  been  confidered  as  one  of  thofe 
circumltances  which  ferve  to  mark  and  determine  the 
civilization  of  a  people.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mahomet 
a  enjoined 
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enjoined  the  frequency  of  ablution  a&a  religious  duty  to 
the  Moors.  Their  drefs,  which  fhould  be  white,  is  but 
feldom.  vvaftied;  and  their  whole  appearance  evinces  that 
they  perform  this  branch  of  their  religious  ceremonies 
in  but  a  (lovenly  manner.  With  this  degree  of  negli¬ 
gence  as  to  their  perfons,  we  may  be  judly  furpriled  to 
find  united  a  moll  fcrupulous  nicety  in  their  habitations 
and  apartments.  They  enter  their  chambers  barefooted, 
and  cannot  bear  the  (lighted:  degree  of  contamination 
near  the  place  where  they  are  feated.  This  delicacy  again 
is  much  confined  to  the  infides  of  their  houfes.  The 
llreets  receive  the  whole  of  their  rubbilh  and  filth  ;  and 
by  thefe  means  the  ground  is  fo  railed  in  mod  parts  of 
the  city  of  Morocco,  that  the  new  buildings  always  ftand 
confiderably  higher  than  the  old. 

With  refpedl  to  the  hours  for  eating,  the  people  of  this 
country  are  remarkably  regular.  Very  foon  after  day¬ 
break  they  take  their  breakfad,  which  is  generally  a  com- 
pofition  of  flour  and  water  boiled  thin,  together  with  an 
herb  which  gives  it  a  yellow  tinge.  The  male  part  of  the 
family  eat  in  one  apartment,  and  the  female  in  another. 
The  children  are  not  permitted  to  eat  with  their  parents, 
but  take  their  meals  afterwards  with  the  fervants  ;  indeed 
in  mod  other  refpedfs  they  are  treated  exadtly  as  fervants 
or  (laves  by  their  parents.  The  mefs  is  put  into  an 
earthen  bowl,  and  brought  in  upon  a  round  wooden  tray. 
It  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  gueds,  who  fit  crofs- 
legged  either  on  a  mat  or  on  the  floor,  and  who  form  a 
circle  for  the  purpofe.  Having  previoufly  waflied  them- 
felves,  a  ceremony  always  performed  before  and  after 
meals, each  perfon  with  his  fpoon  attacks  the  bowl,  while 
they  diverfify  the  entertainment  by  eating  with  it  fruit 
or  bread.  At  twelve  o’clock  they  dine,  performing  the 
fame  ceremonies  as  at  breakfad.  For  dinner,  from  the 
emperor  down  to  the  peafant,  their  dilli  is  univerfally 
coofcoojbo,  the  mode  of  preparing  which  has  been  already 
defcribed.  Tins  difti  is  brought  in  upon  a  round  tray 
and  placed  on  the  floor,  round  which  the  family  fit  as  at 
breakfad,  and  with  their  fingers  commit  a  violent  aflault 
on  its  contents :  they  are  at  the  fame  time,  however, 
attended  by  a  (lave  or  domedic,  who  prefents  them  with 
water  and  a  towel  occafionally  to  wa(h  their  hands.  From 
the  want  of  the  Ample  and  convenient  invention  of 
knives  .and  forks,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  this  country  to 
fee  three  or  four  people  pulling  to  pieces  the  fame  piece 
of  meat,  and  afterwards  with  their  fingers  dirring  up  the 
pade,  or  coofcoofoo,  of  which  they  often  take  a  whole  hand¬ 
ful  at  once  into  their  mouth.  We  have  often,  in  our 
own  country,  feen  children  feed  themfelves  in  the  fame 
primitive,  Ample,  and  original,  manner.  At  funfet  they 
iup  upon  the  fame  diih  ;  and  indeed  fupper  is  their  prin¬ 
cipal  meal. 

But  the  common  people  mud  content  themfelves  with 
a  little  bread  and  fruit  indead  of  animal  food,  and  deep 
in  the  open  dreets.  This  kind  of  exidence  feems  ill  cal¬ 
culated  to  endure  even  in  an  inactive  date;  far  more  fevere 
mud  it  therefore  be  to  thofe  who  exercife  the  laborious 
employment  of  couriers  in  this  country,  who  travel  on- 
foot  a  journey  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles  a-day,  without  taking  any  other 
nourifhment  than  a  little  bread,  a  few  figs,  and  fome 
water,  and  who  have  no  better  (lielter  at  night  than  a 
tree.  It  is  wonderful  with  what  alacrity  and  perfeverance 
thefe  people  perform  the  mod  fatiguing  journeys  at  all 
feafons  of  the  year.  There  is  a  regular  company  of  them 
in  every  town,  who  are  ready  to  be  difpatched  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  warning  to  any  part  of  the  country  their  employers 
may  have  occaiion  to  fend  them. 

As  the  Moors  are  not  fond  of  admitting  men  into 
their  houfes  except  upon  particular  occafions,  if  the 
weather  be  fine  they  place  a  mat,  and  fometimes  a  carpet, 
on  the  ground  before  their  door,  feat  themfelves  upon  it 
crofs-legged,  and  receive  their  friends,  who  form  a  circle, 
fitting  in  the  fame  manner,  with  their  attendants  on  the 
tputfide  of  the  groupe.  Upon  thefe  occafions  they  either 


drink  tea  or  fmolce.  The  dreets  are  fometimes  crowded 
with  parties  of  this  kind;  fome  engaged  in  playing  at 
chefs  or  draughts,  at  which  they  are  very  expert;  but 
the  majority  in  converfation.  The  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  indeed,  are  fo  decidedly  averfe  to  (landing  up  or 
walking  about,  that,  if  only  two  or  three  people  meet, 
they  fquat  themfelves  down  in  the  fird  clean  place 
they  can  find,  if  the  converfation  is  to  hold  but  a  few 
minutes. 

The  Moors  have  in  general  but  few  amufements  ;  the 
fedentary  life  they  lead  in  cities  is  little  varied,  except 
by  the  care  they  take  of  their  gardens,  which  however 
are  kept  rather  for  profit  than  plealure.  Mod  of  thefe 
gardens  are  planted  with  the  orange,  the  lemon-tree,  and 
the  cedar,  in  rows,  and  in  fuch  great  quantities,  that  the 
appearance  is  rather  that  of  a  fored  than  of  a  garden. 
The  Moors  fometimes,  though  rarely,  have  mufic  in  their 
retreats  :  a  date  of  flavery  but  ill  agrees  with  the  love  of 
pleafure:  the  people  of  Fez  alone,  either  from  a  differenc» 
in  education,  or  becaufe  their  organs  and  fenfibility  are 
more  delicate,  make  mufic  a  part  of  their  amufements. 
There  are  not  in  Morocco,  as  in  Turkey,  public  coffee- 
houfes,  where  people  meet  to  inquire  the  news  of  the 
day;  but,  indead  of  thefe,  the  Moors  go  to  the  barbers’ 
(hops,  which  in  all  countries  feem  to  be  the  rendezvous 
of  newfmongers. 

A  common  diverfion  in  the  towns  where  there  are 
foldiers,  as  well  as  in  the  country,  is  what  the  Moor* 
call  the  game  of  gunpowder ;  a  kind  of  military  exercife, 
that  is  the  more  pleafing  to  thefe  people,  inafmucli  as,  by 
the  nature  of  their  government,  they  all  are,  or  are  liable 
to  become,  foldiers,  therefore  all  have  arms  and  hones. 
By  explofions  of  powder,  too,  they  manifed  their  fedivity 
on  their  holidays.  Their  game  of  gunpowder  confids 
in  two  bodies  of  horfe,  each  at  a  didance  from  the  other, 
galloping  in  fiicceflive  parties  of  four  and  four,  and 
firing  their  pieces  charged  with  powder.  Their  chief 
art  is  in  galloping  up  to  the  oppofite  detachment,  fud- 
denly  dopping,  firing  their  mufkets,  facing  about,  charg¬ 
ing, and  returning  to  the  attack;  all  which  manoeuvres 
are  imitated  by  their  opponents.  The  Moors  take  great 
pleafure  in  this  amufement,  which  is  only  an  imitation 
of  their  military  evolutions. 

The  Moors  marry  very  young,  many  of  their  females 
not  being  more  than  twelve  years  of  age  at  their  nuptiaisi 
As  Mahometans,  it  is  well  known  that  their  religion 
admits  of  polygamy  to  the  extent  of  four  wives,  and  as 
many  concubines  as  they  pleafe ;  but,  if  we  except  the 
very  opulent,  the  people  feldom  avail  themfelves  of  this 
indulgence. 

In  fome  cafes  the  hulband  receives  no  portion  with 
his  wife,  but  pays  for  her  ;  but  it  is  mod  common  for  the 
parents  to  give  a  portion  with  the  bride,  if  (lie  be  repu¬ 
diated,  the  hulband  redores  it  two-fold :  if  the  hulband  die, 
the  wife  recovers  her  portion,  and  the  eighth  part  of  his 
effefts.  The  children  of  the  wives  have  all  equal  claim 
to  the  efl'e&s  of  the  parents  ;  thofe  of  the  concubines  can 
only  claim  half  a  (hare.  As  women  are  not  admitted 
into  the  fociety  of  men,  young  perfons  do  not  marry 
here  for  love,  but  for  convenience;  the  relations  form 
the  contraft,  and  fettle  the  terms  of  it.  The  purity  of 
the  bride  at  the  time  of  marriage  is  much  regarded,  and 
proofs  of  it  are  required  and  publicly  exhibited. 

Women  fud'er  but  little  inconvenience  in  this  country 
from  child-bearing ;  they  are  frequently  up  the  next  dayy 
and  go  through  all  the  duties  of  the  houfe  with  the  in¬ 
fant  upon  their  backs.  In  celebrating  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcifion,  the  child  is  dreffed  very  fumptuoufly,  and 
carried  on  a  mule,  or,  if  the  parents  are  in  poor  circum- 
dances,  on  an  afs,  accompanied  with  flags  flying  and 
muficians  playing  on  hautboys  and  beating  drums.  In 
this  manner  they  proceed  to  the  mofque,  where  the  cere¬ 
mony  is  performed.  Children,  as  (bon  as  they  can  be 
made  in  the  lead  degree  ufeful,  are  put  to  the  various 
kinds  of  labour  adapted  to  their  age  and  flrength.  Others, 
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whofe  parents  are  in  better  circumftances,  are  fometimes 
tent  to  f’chcol ;  and  thole  who  are  intended  for  the  church 
ufually  continue  their  ftudies  till  they  have  nearly  learnt 
the  Koran  by  rote.  In  that  cafe  they  are  enrolled  among 
the  talbes,  or  learned  men  of  the  law;  and  upon  leaving 
Ichool  are  paraded  round  the  ftreets  on  a  horfe,  accom¬ 
panied  by  nnific  and  a  large  concourfe  of  people. 

At  their  funerals,  a  certain  number  of  women  are  hired 
for  the  purpofe  of  lamentation;  in  the  performance  of 
which,  nothing  can  be  more,  grating-  to  the  ear,  or  more 
unpleafant,  than  their  frightful  moans,  or  rather  bowl¬ 
ings!  at  the  fame  time,  thel'e  mercenary  mourners  beat 
their  heads  and  breafts,  and  tear  their  cheeks  with  their 
nails.  The  bodies  are  ufually  buried  a  few  hours  after 
death.  Previous  to  interment,  the  corpfe  is  walhcd  very 
clean,  and  lewed  up  in  a  lhroud,  with  the  right  hand 
under  the  head,  which  is  pointed  towards  Mecca  :  it  is 
carried  on  a  bier  fupported  upon  men’s  fhoulders,  to  the 
burying-place,  which  is  always,  with  great  propriety,  on 
the  outlide  of  the  town  ;  for  they  never  bury  their  dead  in 
the  mofques,  or  within  the  bounds  of  an  inhabited  place. 

The  people  of  this  empire,  being  born  fubjebts  of  an 
arbitrary  defpot,  may  be  faid  to  have  no  eftablilhed  laws. 
They  know  no  other  than  the  will  of  the  prince  ;  and,  if 
this  Ihould  deviate,  as  it  fometimes  does,  from  the  moral 
principles  laid  dowm  in  the  Koran,  it  nnd  be  obeyed. 
Where  the  emperor  refides,  he  admihifters  juftice,  in  perfon, 
generally  twice,  and  fometimes  four  times,  a-vveek,  in  the 
mrjhoire,  or  place  of  audience,  whither  all  complaints  are 
carried.  Here  accefs  is  eafy  ;  he  liftens  to  every  one,  fo¬ 
reigners  or  fubjebts,  men  or  women,  rich  or  poor.  There 
is  no  diftinbtion;  every  one  has  a  right  to  appear  before 
him,  and  boldly  to  explain  the  nature  of  his  cafe;  and, 
although  his  perfon  is  conlidered  as  facred,  and  eftablilhed 
cuftom  obliges  the  fubjebt  to  proftrate  himfelf,  and  to  pay 
him  rather  adoration  than  relpebt,  yet  every  complainant 
may  tell  his  ltory  without  the  lead  lieiitation  or  timidity. 
Indeed,  if  any  one  is  abalhed,  or  appears  diffident,  his 
caufe  is  weakened  in  proportion.  Judgment  is  always 
prompt,  deciiive,  plaulible,  and  generally  correbt.  In 
places  remote  from  the  emperor’s  court,  the  caliph,  vice- 
regent,  or  balhaw,  has  his  meffioire,  where  he  adminifters 
juitice,  fometimes  according  to  the  law's  of  the  Koran, 
and,  at  others,  as  his  caprice  dictates  ;  for  the  fame  im¬ 
perious  defpotifm  which  the  emperor  too  frequently  ex- 
ercifes  over  his  balhaw's  and  alcaids,  is  exerciled  by  them 
over  thofewho  fall  under  their  government;  and  the  fame 
is  done  again  by  their  fubalterns,  when  they  have  it  in 
their  power.  Thus  tyranny  proceeds  progreffively  from 
the  prince  to  the  lowed  of  his  officers.  Thefe  petty  ty¬ 
rants  are  difperfed  over  the  whole  empire,  and  often  give 
fanbtion  to  their  extortions,  by  effecting  them  in  the  name 
of  their  mader.  The  accumulation  of  wealth  is  the  grand 
cbjebt  of  all  their  deiires.  When  they  learn  from  their 
emiffaries  or  fpies  that  an  individual  has  acquired  confi- 
derable  property,  they  contrive  to  find  out  lome  caufe  of 
accufation  againd  him,  and  by  that  means  extort  money 
from  him.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  thofe  w'ho 
amals  the  greated  fums  in  this  way  enjoy  them  but  a  very 
ihcrt  time.  Some  unexpected  order  from  the  emperor, 
accuiing  them  of  crimes  or  mildemeanors,  is  made  a  pre¬ 
text  for  depriving  them,  in  their  turn,  of  their  ill-gotten 
wealth,  which  his  majedy  never  Tails  to  inform  them  can 
be  of  no  ufe  to  them,  being  more  than  fufficient  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  ought  therefore  to  belong 
to  the  Mahometan  treafury,  into  which  it  is  accordingly 
delivered,  never  more  to  return  to  its  former  poflelfor  ! 
The  influence  of  this  mode  of  government  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple,  is  fuch  as  might  naturally  be  expected.  They  arc 
fufpicious,  deceitful,  and  cruel.  They  have  no  refpebt 
for  their  neighbours,  but  will  plunderone  another,  when¬ 
ever  it  is  in  their  power.  They  are  drangers  to  every 
focial  tie  and  aft’ebtion  ;  for  their  hearts  are  fcarcely  fuf- 
Ltptible  of  one  tender  impreffion.  The  father  fears  the 
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fon,  the  fon  the  father;  and  this  lamentable  midrud  and 
want  of  confidence  diffufes  itfelf  throughout  the  whole 
community." 

The  w'retched  condition  of  thefe  people  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  being  proud  and  infolent  beyond  ail  other 
nations.  The  people  ofancient  Greece  did  not  more  pro¬ 
foundly  contemn  all  foreigners,  than  the  Moors  do  the 
mod  enlightened  Europeans.  The  word,  indeed,  which 
fignifies  European,  Agein,  is  fynonymous  with  Barbarian. 
Neverthelefs,  they  delpife  renegadoes  more  than  even  the 
unconverted.  A  change  of  religion,  whether  to  or  from 
Hlamifm,  is,  in  their  eyes,  beyond  everything  contempti¬ 
ble.  It  is  lingular  to  find  fo  confiderable  a  degree  of  to¬ 
leration  among  fuch  a  people.  The  emperor  of  Morocco, 
it  feems,  will  allow  any  left  not  worfhipping  a  plurality  of 
gods,  to  have  in  his  dominions  places  of  public  worlhip. 
There  are,  in  confequence  of  this  permiffion,  Romau- 
catholic  eftablilhments  at  Morocco,  Mequinez,  Tangiers, 
and  Mogador.  The  maxim  even  of  the  mod  ignorant  and 
bigotted  of  the  people  is,  that  every  man  diould  be  allowed 
to  worlhip  God  according  to  his  own  confcience,  or  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  religion  of  his  ancedors.  Certainly  thefe 
Muffulmans  have  a  good  right,  in  one  particular  at  lead, 
to  confider  fome  Europeans,  fome  followers  of  the  religion 
of  peace,  nay,  fome  of  the  mod  enlightened  among  them, 
as  barbarians. 

Mr.  Jackfon,  though  far  from  being  partial  to  the 
Moors,  allows  that  they  have  one  noble  trait  of  character, 
fortitude  under  misfortune.  “  This,  fays  he,  “  the 
Moor  poffeffes  in  an  eminent  degree:  he  never  defpairs  ; 
no  bodily  buffering,  no  calamity,  however  great,  will  make 
him  complain  :  he  is  refigned  in  all  things  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  waits  in  patient  hope  for  an  amelioration  of 
his  condition.  In  illuftration  of  this,  I  will  take  the  li¬ 
berty  to  relate  the  following  anecdote,  as  it  will  alfo  tend 
to  fhow  the  great  rifks  to  which  merchants  are  expofed  in 
traverfing  this  country.  A  Fez  merchant  (with  whom  I 
had  confiderable  tranfaftions). went  with  all  his  property, 
on  a  commercial  fpeculation,  from  Fez  to  Tombubtoo  j 
and,  after  remaining  at  the  latter  place  a  fufficient  time  to 
difpofe  of  and  barter  his  effebts  for  gold  dud  and  gum  of 
Soudan,  he  fet  out  on  his  return  to  Fez.  After  paffing 
the  Defert,  he  began  to  congratulate  himfelf  on  his  good 
fortune  and  great  fuccefs,  when  fuddenly  a  party  of  Arabs 
attacked  the  caravan,  and  plundered  all  who  belonged  to 
it,  leaving  the  merchant  deftitute  of  every  thing  but  the 
clothes  he  had  on  his  back.  During  the  interregnum, 
between  the  death  of  the  fultan  Yezzid  and  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  prefent  fultan  Soliman,  this  man  was  plun¬ 
dered  again  on  his  w'ay  to  Mogador,  whither  he  was  going 
to  dilcharge  fome  debts,  and  to  difpofe  of  gum  and  other 
Soudanic  produce.  Four  wives  and  a  numerous  family  of 
children  rendered  his  cafe  peculiarly  diftreffing;  yet,  when 
condoling  with  him  a  few  days  after  his  misfortunes  had 
happened,  he  very  patiently  obferved  ;  What  remedy  is 
there?  God  willed  it  fo,  and  there  is  none  but  God. 
This  man  afterwards  collected  together  what  merchan- 
dife  he  could  procure  on  credit,  and  proceeded  again  to 
Tombubtoo,  where  he  realized  much  property;  and,  tra¬ 
velling  therewith  through  Wangaraand  Houffato  Egypt, 
he  \vas  plundered  a  third  time  of  all  he  poffelfed,  near 
Cairo,  and  reduced  to  the  greateft  diftrefs :  this  laft  milk 
fortune  he  bore  with  the  fame  fortitude  as  the  former. 
He  is  now,  however,  one  of  the  principal  merchants  efta- 
blilhed  at  Tombubtoo." 

We  have  already  noticed  the  ftate  of  the  government; 
and  may  now  add,  that  the  Moors  are  all  equal  by  birth, 
knowing  no  diftinbtions  of  rank,  except  fuch  as  office 
beftows  ;  and  all  office  flows  from  the  emperor,  and  is  held 
at  his  will.  His  pleafure  may  thus  raifea  perfon  from  the 
duff  to  the  higheft  rank  in  the  ftate:  and,  in  a  moment,., 
fink  the  firft  man  in  the  country  to  the  lowed  level.  Mr. 
Jackfon  mentions  a  peculiar  etiquette  of  the  emperor’s 
court,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  in 
v  -D  the 
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the  hiftory  of  any  other  defpotic  country.  The  word  death, 
It  feems,  may  not  be  pronounced  in  the  imperial  prefence ; 
16  that,  if  it  is  neceffary  to  inform  the  prince  that  any 
one  is  dead,  it  is  done  by  a  circumlocution,  “  He  has 
completed  his  dediny;”  to  which  the  reply  is,  “  God  be 
merciful  to  him.”  Moors,  in  announcing  to  each  other 
a  Jew’s  death,  fay,  Maat  bel  karan,  “  The  foil  of  a  cuc¬ 
kold  is  dead.”  Of  a  Chridian,  who  bore  a  good  charac¬ 
ter,  they  fay,  Maat  mej'quin,  “  The  inoffenfive  or  nega¬ 
tive  man  is  dead;”  if  lie  was  difliked,  Maat  el  Kafper, 
ce  The  infidel  (Caffre)  is  dead.” 

As  to  the  ancient  commerce  of  this  country,  we  can 
find  no  certain  or  fatisfadlory  report.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  an  enlight¬ 
ened  and  indudrious  people,  and  who  governed  parts  of 
Africa  and  edabliihed  fettlements  on  its  coad,  mull  have 
oonftituted  caravans  to  exchange  their  products  for  the 
gold  and  other  productions  of  interior  Africa.  The  pro- 
grefs  which  navigation  made,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif¬ 
teenth  centuries,  mull  have  confiderably  affected  the 
Gommerce  of  Africa,  and  have  infenfibly  attracted  it 
from  the  centre  towards  the  fea-coall,  on  the  well,  which 
approaches  the  equator,  and  where  the  French,  Portu- 
guefe,  Dutch,  and  Englilh,  each  emulative  of  the  other, 
have  fucceffively  formed  ellablilhments.  The  great  rivers 
of  Africa,  which  empty  themfelves  in  thole  feas,  united 
its  utmoil  boundaries ;  and  the  ports  of  Europe  then  re¬ 
ceived  gold-dud,  ivory,  ambergris,  Guinea  pepper,  and 
other  productions,  of  inland  Africa;  the  exclufive  en¬ 
joyment  of  which  had,  till  that  time,  been  confined  to  the 
bordering  nations,  and  even  to  them  became  objeCls  of 
luxury.  After  the  dedruCtion  of  Carthage  and  Rome, 
the  Moors,  having  had  no  intercourfe  of  a  commercial  na¬ 
ture  with  Europe  till  towards  the  fourteenth  century, 
mull  have  confined  their  trade  to  the  more  central  na¬ 
tions  of  Africa,  with  which  they  refpeClively  interchanged 
their  products.  There  they  probably  vended  their  mer- 
chandife  of  woollen-duffs,  fheep-fkins,  cloth,  corn,  fait, 
and  dried  fruits.  In  exchange  for  thefe  they  obtained 
gold-dud,  ivory,  Guinea  pepper,  and  Haves.  Such  was, 
probably,  the  fird  fource  of  the  wealth  of  the  empire  of 
Morocco.  The  Moors  on  the  confines  of  Africa  might 
Hill  polfefs  nearly  the  fame  refources,  if  they  had  the  fame 
facility  of  communication.  Thofe  of  Morocco,  whole 
fituation  is  more  central,  have,  perhaps,  profited  the  lead 
by  them  during  the  three  lad  centuries,  either  on  account 
of  the  frequent  revolutions  which  their  empire  has  un¬ 
dergone,  or  becaufe  their  defpotic  government  has  fo  en¬ 
tirely  diackled  trade  and  indudry. 

As  for  the  prefent  date  of  commerce,  the  exports,  as 
may  very  naturally  be  fuppofed,  confid  almod  entirely  of 
raw  produce,  gums,  fruits,  bees-wax,  ivory,  See.  Of  thefe, 
the  value  exported  from  Mogador  in  1804,  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  128,0001.  freight  and  duty  included.  The  imports 
are  manufactures,  as  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  hard¬ 
ware,  and  fome  colonial  produce  ;  and  in  the  fame  year, 
there  were  imported  into  Mogador  about  1 50,000k  worth 
of  fuch  articles.  The  traffic  of  the  other  ports  is  very 
trifling.  Ceuta  and  Tangiers  export  provifions  to  Gibral¬ 
tar  ;  and  thefe,  as  well  as  a  few  other  towns  on  the  coad, 
ufed  to  carry  on  a  confiderable  corn-trade  before  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  the  prefent  emperor,  who  has  prohibited  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  grain.  The  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  therefore,  is  very  limited  ;  and  Mr.  Jackfon,  who 
feems  greatly  to  overrate  the  importance  of  a  more  inti¬ 
mate  connexion  with  Wed  Barbary,  aferibes  the  declining 
date  of  the  commerce  to  the  mifrnanagement  of  the  Eng- 
lidi  government  in  its  intercourfe  with  that  of  Morocco. 
Our  confuls  never  underhand  Arabic ;  they  mud  con- 
•yerfe  with  the  emperor,  or  his  miniders,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  an  ignorant  jew  interpreter,  who  is  always  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  contempt,  and  for  the  mod  part  deferves  no  confi¬ 
dence.  With  fuch  negociators,  it  cannot  be  expeCted  that 
ahe  Moorifli  court  ihould  communicate  freely.  There  is, 


moreover, a  marked  inattention  to  this  fubjeCt  on  the  part 
of  our  government,  which  Mr.  Jackfon  complains  of  with 
fome  appearance  of  judice;  for  he  relates,  that  when  the 
emperor  of  Morocco  lately  (1809)  wrote  a  mod  friendly 
latter  to  the  king  of  England,  it  was  differed  to  lie  in  the 
fecretary  of  Hate's  office  for  fome  months,  without  any  no¬ 
tice  being  taken  of  its  contents,  to  the  great  indignation 
of  his  imperial  majefly.  At  lad,  the  circumdance  having 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Jackfon  to  tranflate  the  letter. 
The  refult  is  not  mentioned. 

Another  neglecl  of  the  Britifh  government,  arifing  in 
a  great  meafure  out  of  the  former,  is  pointed  out  in  a 
driking  manner  by  Mr.  Jackfon.  The  crews  of  the  vef- 
fels  wrecked  on  the  Barbary  coad,  are,  as  is  well  known, 
after  being  plundered,  carried  away  and  fold  as  daves  by 
the  Arabs._  In  fixteen  years,  ending  1806,  feventeen 
Engliffi  vedels  are  known  to  have  been  lod,and  their  crews, 
amounting  probably  to  200  perfons,  have  been  either 
killed  in  the  plunder  of  the  wrecks,  or  difperfed  in  capti¬ 
vity  in  the  interior.  There  mud,  befides,  have  been  many 
more,  of  which  no  notice  ever  reached  Mogador.  The 
Arabs  going  nearly  in  a  date  of  nature,  wearing  nothing 
but  a  cloth  or  rag  to  cover  their  nakednefs,  immediately 
drip  their  unhappy  victims,  and  march  them  up  the  coun¬ 
try,  barefooted,  like  themfelves.  The  feet  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  from  their  not  being  accudomed,  like  the  Arabs, 
to  this  mode  of  travelling,  loon  begin  to  fwell  with  the 
heat  of  the  burning  fand  over  which  they  pafs.  The 
Arab,  confidering  only  his  booty,  does  not  give  him- 
felf  the  trouble  to  enquire  into  the  caufe  of  this;  but,  ab- 
demious  and  unexhauded  himfelf,  he  conceives  his  un¬ 
fortunate  captive  will,  by  dint  of  fatigue  and  travelling, 
becomes  fo  too.  In  thefe  marches  the  Europeans  fufter 
the  pains  of  fatigue  and  hunger  in  a  mod  dreadful  degree  ; 
for  the  Arab  will  go  fifty  miles  a-day  without  tading  food, 
and  at  night  will  content  himfelf  with  a  little  barley-meal 
mixed  with  cold  water ;  miferable  fare  for  an  Englifh  fea- 
man,  who  (to  ufe  the  term  that  is  applied  to  the  richefl 
men  among  the  Arabs)  eats  meat  every  day  !  They  carry 
the  Chridian  captives  about  the  Defert,  to  the  different 
markets  to  fell  them,  for  they  very  foon  difeover  that  their 
habits  of. life  render  them  altogether  unferviceable,  or 
very  inferior  to  the  black  daves  which  they  procure  from 
TombuCtoo.  After  travelling  three  days  to  one  market, 
five  to  another,  nay  fometimes  fourteen,  they  at  length 
become  objects  of  commercial  fpeculation,  and  the  itine¬ 
rant  Jew  traders,  who  wander  about  from  Wedinoon  to 
fell  their  wares,  find  means  to  barter  for  them  tobacco, 
fait,  a  cloth  garment,  or  any  other  thing,  jud  as  a  com¬ 
bination  of  circumdances  may  offer,  and  then  return  to 
Wedinoon  with  the  purchafe.  If  the  Jew  have  a  corref- 
pondent  at  Mogador,  he  writes  to  him,  that  a  ffiip  had 
been  wrecked,  mentioning  the  flag  or  nation  die  belonged 
to,  and  requeds  him  to  inform  the  agent,  orconful,of  the 
nation  of  which  the  captain  is  a  fubjeCt ;  in  the  mean  time 
flattering  the  poor  men,  that  they  will  fliortly  be  liberated 
and  fent  to  Mogador,  where  they  will  meet  their  coun¬ 
trymen.  A  long  and  tedious  fervitude,  how'ever,  gene¬ 
rally  follows,  for  want  of  a  regular  fund  at  Mogador  for 
the  redemption  of  thele  people.  The  agent  can  do  no¬ 
thing  but  write  to  the  conlul-general  at  Tangier ;  this 
takes  up  nearly  a  month,  before  an  anfwer  is  received, 
and  the  merchants  at  Mogador,  being  fo  little  protected  by 
their  refpeCtive  governments,  and  having  various  imme¬ 
diate  ufes  for  their  money,  are  very  unwilling  to  advance 
for  the  European  intered  of  5  per  cent,  fo  that  the  time 
lod  in  writing  to  the  government  of  the  country  to  whom 
the  unfortunate  captives  belong,  the  neceffity  of  procur¬ 
ing  the  money  for  their  purchafe  previous  to  their  eman¬ 
cipation,  and  various  other  circumdances,  form  impedi¬ 
ments  to  their  liberation.  “  I  knew  an  indance,  (fays 
Mr.  Jackfon,)  where  a  merchant  had  advanced  the  money 
for  one  of  thefe  captives,  who,  had  his  ranfom  not  been 
1  paid. 
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paid,  would  have  been  obliged  to  return  to  the  fouth, 
•where  he  would  have  been  fold,. or  compelled  to  embrace 
the  Mahometan  religion  ;  for  the  Britilh  vice-conful  had 
not  the  purchafe-money,  nor  any  orders  to  redeem  him, 
having  previoufly  fent  to  the  conful-general  an  account 
of  the  purchafe  of  the  reft  of  the  crew.  This  man  was  de¬ 
livered  tip,  by  the  merchant  who  had  redeemed  him,  to  the 
Britifli  vice-conful,  to  whom  he  looked  for  payment.  Va¬ 
rious  applications  were  made  to  the  conful-general ;  butthe 
money  was  not  paid  two  years  afterwards,  all  applications 
to  government  having  failed.  A  reprefentation  of  the 
cate  was  next  made  to  the  Ironmongers’  Company  in 
London,  who  poffefs  a  fund  which  has  been  eftablithed 
ever  fince  the  year  1724,  for  the  redemption  of  Britifli 
flaves  in  Turkey  and  Barbary  ;  who,  after  deliberating  on 
the  matter,  agreed  to  pay  the  merchant  the  money  he  had 
advanced.  (See  the  article  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  605.) 
The  purchafe-money,  in  this  cafe,  including  the  coft 
of  clothes,  (for  the  man  was  naked  when  purchafed), 
did  not  amount  altogether  to  forty  pounds.  There  was, 
however,  fo  much  trouble  attending  the  accompliftiment 
of  the  bufinefs,  .that  no  individual  merchant  has  fince 
ventured  to  make  an  advance  on  a  fimilar  fecurity  ;  for, 
not  to  mention  the  difficulty  of  recovering' the  principal 
at  the  expiration  of  a  long  period,  the  value  of  money  is 
fuch  at  Mogador,  that  merchants  are  unwilling  to  advance 
it  at  a  low  intereft,  6  per  cent,  per  month  being  often  paid 
for  it. 

Of  the  200  perfons  above  mentioned,  as  compofing 
the  crews  of  fhipwrecked  veflels,  Mr.  Jackfon  eftimates, 
that  40  continued  unredeemed  among  the  Arabs,  in 
confequence  of  no  offers  having  been  made  for  them 
by  the  confuls ;  and  that  80  were  redeemed,  after  a  te¬ 
dious  captivity,  fometimes  of  five  years.  The  remain¬ 
ing  80  were  either  killed  at  firft,  or  induced  to  embrace 
the  Mahometan  religion.  The  remedy  for  this  great  evil 
is  pointed  out  by  him  as  follows  :  “  If  any  nation  of  Eu¬ 

rope  ought  to  enquire  into  the  mode  of  remedying  this 
evil,  it  is  certainly  Great  Britain,  whofe  influence  at  the 
court  of  Morocco  might  be  made  very  confiderable  and 
advantageous  to  the  country.  A  trifling  fum  would  be 
fufficient  at  Mogador,  if  depofited  in  the  hands  of  the 
vice-conful,  or  any  merchant  of  refpeftability,  where  it 
might  remain  ready  to  be  employed  in  the  purchafe  of 
t-hefe  unfortunate  people;  and,  by  allowing  a  fum  rather 
above  the  price  of  a  black  flave,  the  Arabs  would  imme¬ 
diately  bring  them  to  Mogador,  knowing  they  could  de¬ 
pend  on  an  adequate  price.  By  this  means,  they  might 
be  procured  for  half  what  they  now  coft ;  and  it  would 
be  an  infinitely  better  plan,  than  that  of  foliciting  the  em¬ 
peror  to  procure  them  through  the  bafliaw  of  Sufe  ;  for, 
befides  the  delay,  and  confequent  protrafted  fufferings  of 
the  captives,  the  favour  is  confidered  by  the  emperor  as 
incalculably  more  than  the  coft  and  charges  of  their  pur¬ 
chafe.  It  is  generally  a  month  or  two  before  the  news  of 
a  fliipwreck  reaches  Mogador,  at  which  time,  if  a  fund 
were  there  depofited,  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  would  be 
fufficient  to  purchafe  each  man  ;  yet,  often  from  the 
fcarcity  of  fpecie,  and  the  various  demands  which  the 
merchants  have  for  their  money,  they  have  it  not  in  their 
power  (however  charitably  difpofed)  to  redeem  thefe 
poor  men  ;  and,  if  they  do,  it  is  at  their  own  rifle  ;  and 
they  mull  wait  to  know  if  the  government  choofes  to  re- 
imburfe  their  expenfes.”  As  a  further  proof  of  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  eftablifhing  an  advantageous  alliance  with 
the  prefent  emperor,  it  Ihould  be  here  obferved,  that  his 
predeceflors  often  obliged  the  Englifh  to  lend  an  ambafia- 
dor  with  prefents,  See.  to  folicit  the  liberation  of  Britifli 
feamen  ;  but  Muley  Soliman,  the  prefent  emperor,  gives 
them  up  to  the  Britifli  conful,  without  exadhng  this. 

If  we  except  fome  trifling  barter,  the  .fijfety  of  the  fea 
has  been  the  principal  caufe  why  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  made  treaties  with  the  emperor  of  Morocco.  Eng¬ 
land  is  the  firft  power  which  concluded  treaties  of  friend- 
fliip  and  commerce  with  the  emperors  of  this  country. 


occo. 

Pofleffing  Tangiers,  ceded  to  her  by  Portugal  in  1662,  an 
intercourfe  fubfifted  between  England  and  Morocco;  but 
it  was  often  interrupted  by  the  caprices  of  Muley  Khmael. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  laft  century,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  renewed  under  George  I.  After  the  death  of  Muley 
Iflimael  this  treaty  was  confirmed,  and  renewed  in  1728 
by  Muley  Achmet  Daiby,  and  a  little  time  after  by  Muley 
Abdallah.  The  Englifh  have  long  maintained  a  trade  on 
the  coaft  of  this  empire,  where  they  fell  coarfe  cloths, 
ferges,  linens,  pewter,  lead,  mercers’  commodities,  and 
the  iron  which  their  fhips  bring  from  Bifcay.  In  return 
they  receive  fometimes  oils,  gums, wax,  elephants’  teeth; 
and  have  often  fent,  in  French  bottoms,  to  Marfeilles,  oils, 
raw  hides,  and  wool.  Before  the  American  war  had  fe- 
parated  America  from  England,  they  alfo  exported  a  num¬ 
ber  of  mules  to  North  America. 

In  1732  an  ambafiador  was  fent  by  Muley  Abdallah  into 
Holland,  and  the  republic  then  made  its  peace  with  that 
emperor;  but  fubfequent  revolutions  gave  little  liability 
to  that  treaty.  Holland  was  the  firft  power  that  renewed 
treaties  of  peace  with  Sidi  Mahomet ;  but  this  emperor 
afterwards,  viz.  towards  the  end  of  1774,  declared  war 
againft  the  Dutch.  However,  Holland  renewed  the  peace 
in  1778.  Holland  afterwards  carried  on  fome  trade  with 
the  coaft  of  Morocco  ;  and  cuftom  has  almoft  rendered  her 
importations  neceflary.  _  She  there  vends  quantities  of  Si- 
lefian  linens,  called  platillas,  many  of  the  coarfe  linens  of 
the  Baltic,  and  others,  fome  few  fpices,  drugs,  tea,  tim¬ 
ber,  iron  of  Bifcay,  and  quantities  of  the  cutlery  and 
mercery  wares  of  Germany.  Holland  has  been  ufed  to 
receive  from  the  coaft  of  Morocco,  in  return,  fometimes 
oils,  wax,  gums,  and  elephants’  teeth ;  but,  as  thefe  re¬ 
turns,  which  fuitthe  Dutch  merchants,  are  infufficient  to 
balance  the  quantity  of  merchandife  they  fend  thither, 
they  have  almoft  continually  profited  by  the  facility  with 
which  they  can  run  for  the  French  ports,  to  fend  oils  to 
Marfeilles,  wools,  and  raw  hides,  which  there  find  a  more 
ready  fale  than  in  the  north.  The  court  of  Denmark 
began  to  negociate  with  Sidi  Mahometan  1755.  But  in¬ 
terruptions  occurred,  and  the  Danes  could  obtain  the 
continuation  of  peace  merely  by  paying  annually  the  fum 
of  25,000  piaftres.  Denmark  has  not  itfelfany  trade  with 
that  coaft.  The  Swedes  concluded  peace  with  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  Morocco  in  1763,  on  condition  of  paying  a  certain 
tribute;  but  in  1771  Guftavus  III.  objected  to  this  tri¬ 
bute  ;  and  it  was  at  length  agreed,  that  the  king  of  Sweden 
fhould  fend  an  ambafiador  and  a  prefent  once  in  two  years 
to  the  emperor  of  Morocco.  The  Swedes  have  no  com¬ 
mercial  intercourfe  with  this  empire.  The  republic  of 
Venice  made  peace  with  the  emperor  of  Morocco  in  1765, 
on  condition  of  paying  an  annual  tribute  of  upwards  of  four 
hundred  thoufand  pounds ;  and,  after  fome  temporary  dif- 
cord,  peace  was  re-eftablilhed  in  1781.  That  republic  has 
no  commercial  intercourfe  with  Morocco,  and  therefore, 
like  the  courts  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  pays  this  tribute 
folely  for  the  fafety  of  navigation.  The  court  of  Spain,  as 
well  as  that  of  France,  made  peace  with  the  emperor  of 
Morocco  in  17 67.  But  a  rupture  occurred  between  Spain 
and  the  emperor;  and  the  court  of  Madrid,  deferring  to 
conclude  a  treaty,  was  fatisfied  with  remaining  in  a  kind 
of  truce.  Sidi  Mahomet  renewed  peace  with  Spain  in 
1780.  Between  Portugal  and  Morocco  there  is  no  con¬ 
tinued  trade ;  and  the  intercourfe  of  the  two  courts  is 
fimply  confined  to  teftimonies  of  friendfliip  :  the  republic 
of  Genoa  enjoyed  a  kind  of  truce  with  the  empire  of 
Morocco,  wholly  unfupported  by  any  treaty.  In  1777, 
the  emperor  of  Morocco,  being  at  peace  with  the  princi¬ 
pal  commercial  nations,  granted,  by  public  letters,  entire 
liberty  to  all  fliips  to  trade  with,  and  enter,  his  ports,  pro- 
fefling  himfelf  deiirous  of  maintaining  peace  with.-,the 
whole  .world.  But  this  declaration  produced  little  effaft, 
and  was  foon  counterafted  by  his  own  conduct.  The  United 
States  of  America,  after  fecuring  their  independence, 
wilhing  to  profit,  during  the  year  1786,  by  the  pacific  dif- 
pofitiou  which  the  emperor  01  Morocco  hud  announced  to 
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all  commercial  nations,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
this  monarch.  The  French  have  been  accuftomed  to 
vend,  on  the  coaft  of  Morocco,  much  of  the  linen  of  Brit¬ 
tany,  and  of  other  places,  fome  raw  filks  for  the  manu- 
fa&ures  of  Fez,  unfpun  cotton,  Bifcay  iron,  common 
papers,  mercery-goods,  fome  few  filks,  cloths,  fugar,  and 
coffee,  and  as  much  fulphur  as  the  emperor  requires  ;_and 
they  have  received,  in  exchange,  wool,  oils,  raw  hides, 
gums,  and  elephants’  teeth. 

The  duties,  coins,  weights,  and  meafures,  in  Morocco, 
are  almoft  as  variable  as  the  opinion  of  the  emperor.  The 
duties  both  of  exportation  and  importation  have  been 
very  various,  and  are  entirely  arbitrary.  The  coins, 
which  are  current  over  the  coaft  of  Morocco,  are  thole  of 
the  emperor,  andthofe  of  Spain.  The  coins  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  are  thole  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  which  have  no 
fixed  value.  The  gold  ducat,  which  is  very  fcarce,  and 
which  has  little  circulation,  is  worth  15  ounces,  corref- 
ponding  to  eight  and  fourpence  Englilh.  The  filver  mo¬ 
ney  is  the  current  ducat,  the  ounce,  and  the  blanquil. 
The  current  ducat  is  worth  10  ounces,  the  ounce  4-blan- 
quils,  and  the  blanquil  24  flus.  The  flus  is  the  only  cur¬ 
rent  copper  coin.  The  value  of  the  blanquil'  is  nearly 
feven  farthings  Englilh  ;  fo  that  the  ounce  is  worth  5s.  6|d. 
The  Spanilh  piaftre  is  current  in  trade  ;  but,  though  in  ge¬ 
neral  its  value  is  fixed,  it  may  vary  according  to  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  emperor,  and  his  interell  in  rendering 
piaftres  fcarce  or  common.  The  weights  by  which  they 
buy  and  fell  in  Morocco  are  equivalent  to  the  old  weights 
of  Paris,  the  poids  de  marc,  or  pound  of  16  ounces  ;  the 
fubdivifions  of  which  are  in  both  places  the  dime.  Mer- 
chandife  is  generally  fold  by  the  quintal  of  100  pounds; 
but  fome  commodities  are  fold  by  the  great  quintal,  or 
150  pounds.  Corn  is  meafured  along  the  coaft  of  Mo¬ 
rocco  in  different  ways.  In  the  fouthern  provinces,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  wheat  is  fold  by 
the  garara  and  the  mood.  The  garara  contains  40  mood, 
and  the  mood  weighs  from  18  to  20  pounds ;  fo  that  the 
garara  muft  be  nearly  8  cwt.  The  corn-meafures,  how¬ 
ever,  are  liable  to  variation  according  to  the  will  of 
the  emperor.  The  meafure  by  which  cloths,  linen,  and 
woollen,  are  fold,  is  called  coode,  which  is  the  cubit  of 
the  ancients.  The  coode  contains  19  inches  four  lines; 
and,  as  the  French  ell  is  44  inches,  23  coodes  are  nearly 
equal  to  an  ell. 

The  military  eftablifnment  of  the  empire  of  Morocco 
is  the  refult  of  a  fucceflion  of  accidental  circumftances. 
Some  few  years  ago,  50,000  negroes  were  kept  in  pay  in 
Morocco  ;  but,  with  views  of  economy,  the  emperor  dif- 
armed  and  dilbanded  them ;  and  now  the  total  amount 
does  not  exceed  more  than  between  15  and  18,000  men, 
who  are  kept  in  conftant  pay;  and  even  fome  of  thole 
are  lent  into  diftant  provinces,  to  protect  the  tax-ga¬ 
therers.  Neverthelefs,  moll  of  the  Moors  are  foldiers;  as 
each  keeps  a  horfe,  a  iabre,  and  a  mulket,  and  they  are 
ready  to  march  at  the  firft  warrant  of  the  monarch.  Al¬ 
though  the  population  of  this  empire  bears  but  a  fmall 
proportion  to  its  extent,  the  emperor  might  with  great 
eafe  raife  from  2  to  300,000  men,  if  fuch  a  force  were  found 
to  be  neceffary.  The  emperor  has  few  infantry,  the  chief 
force  of  his  army  coniifting  of  cavalry.  The  Moors  are 
good  horfemen,and  capable  of  being  good  foldiers,  though 
not  actually  formed  for  this  purpole.  Annies  among  the 
Moors  are  ufually  drawn  up  in  a  crefcent,  the  ftrength  of 
which  is  in  the  centre,  and  here  the  artillery  is  placed; 
and  their  whole  art  of  attack  conlifts  in  afting  with  the 
detachments  of  the  two  extremities,  fo  as  to  furround  the 
enemy,  put  him  between  two  fires,  and  at  the  fame  time- 
expole  him  to  be  cannonaded  by  the  artillery.  The  em¬ 
peror  has  of  late  procured  more  than  60  mortars  of  va¬ 
rious  dimenfions,  and  above  200  pieces  of  artillery  ;  and 
he  has  exercifed  fome  perlons  in  the  art  of  gunnery.  The 
mufquets  are  forged  in  the  empire  of  Morocco  of  iron  pro¬ 
cured  from  Bifcay;  they  are  about  6*  feet  long,  and  are 
lo  much  loaded  with  iron  as  to  fatigue  the  foldier.  Their 


fibres  are  alfo  manufactured  in  Morocco  of  Bifcay  iron. 
Gunpowder  is  likewife  made  in  this  empire. 

The  revenues  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco  cannot  be 
eafily  eftimated,  as  they  entirely  depend  on  his  will.  In 
the  pi;efent  exhaufted  ftate  of  the  empire,  the  various  taxes 
united  are  Icarcely  fufficient  for  its  own  liipport;  and  the 
treafury  of  the  emperor,  which  was  formerly  very  confi- 
derable,  was  reduced  in  1782  to  about  two  millions  of 
ducats,  or  about  five  hundred  thouland  pounds  fterling. 
Such  is  the  ftate  of  an  empire  which  nature  has  enriched 
with  her  gifts,  and  which,  after  having  been  laid  defolate 
by  the  conflicting  paffions  of  man,  is  at  prefent  Icarcely 
lufficient  to  luppiy  his  wants. 

Various  and  contradictory  ftatements  have  been  made  by 
travellers  ot  the  population  of  this  country.  Mr.  Jackfon 
has  collected  from  the  belt  fources  of  information  to  which 
he  could  have  accefs  a  variety  of  particulars,  from  which 
we  deduce  the  following  general  refults.  The  total  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  principal  towns,  which  he  enumerates,  is 
ftated  at  895,600  :  that  of  the  provinces  and  ftates,  alfo 
Ipecified,  is  given  at  10,341,000  ;  and  the  total  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  the  tribes  of  the  Brebes  of  North  Atlas  alltogether 
amount  to  3,000,000;  the  diftridt  of  Tafilet  contains 
650,000;  the  provinces  of  the  Morocco  empire,  weft  of 
Atlas,  include  10,341,000;  and  the  inland  cities,  towns, 
and  ports,  contain  895,600  ;  fo  that  the  total  population 
of  the  whole  empire,  including  Tafilet,  amounts  to 
14,886,600  perlons.  We  very  much  fear  that  thele  cal¬ 
culations  are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  that  the  num¬ 
bers  are  greatly  exaggerated.  Yet  the  accounts  of  other 
writers  are  to  be  depended  on  as  little  ;  and  the  following 
companion  of  population,  as  given  by  three  travellers, 
is  exhibited  as  a  curious  l'pecimen  of  ftatiftical  accuracy  : 
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MOROCCO,  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  in 
Barbary,  lying  about  iao  miles  to  the  north  of  Tarudant, 
90  to  the  eaft  of  Mogadore,  and  350  to  the  fouth  of  Tan¬ 
gier.  It  is  fituated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  formed  by  a  chain 
of  mountains  on  the  northern  fide,  and  thole  of  Atlas, 
from  which  it  is  diftant  about  20  miles,  on  the  fouth  and 
eaft.  The  country  which  immediately  furrounds  it  is  a 
fertile  plain,  beautifully  diverfified  with  clumps  of  palm- 
trees  and  fhrubs,  and  watered  by  fmall  and  numerous 
ftreams  which  delcend  from  Mount  Atlas.  The  emperor's 
out-gardens,  which  are  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  about 
five  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the  city,  and  are  large  planta¬ 
tions  of  olives  walled  in,  add  conliderably  to  the  beauty 
of  the  feene. 

Morocco,  though  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  empire  (for 
there  are  three,  Morocco,  Mequinez,  and  Fez),  has  no¬ 
thing  to  recommend  it  hut  its  great  extent  and  the  royal 
palace.  It  is  enclofed  by  remarkably-ftrong  walls  built  of 
tabby,  a  mixture  of  ftone  and  mortar,  which  becomes  as  hard 
as  a  rock,  the  circumference  of  which  is  about  eight  miles. 
On  thefe  walls  there  are  no  guns  mounted  ;  but  they  are 
flanked  with  fquare  towers,  and  furrounded  by  a  wide  and 
deep  ditch.  The  city  has  a  number  of  entrances,  confid¬ 
ing  of  large  double  porches  of  tabby  in  the  Gothic  ftyle, 
the  gates  of  which  are  regularly  ftiut  every  night  at  cer¬ 
tain  hours.  The  mofques,  which  are  the  only  public 
buildings  except  the  palace  worth  noticing  at  Morocco, 
are  more  numerous  than  magnificent ;  one  of  them  is  or¬ 
namented  with  a  very  high  and  fquare  tower,  built  of  cut 
ftone,  which  is  vilible  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the 
city.  The  ftreets  are  very  narrow,  dirty,  and  irregular, 
and  many  of  the  houfes  are  uninhabited  and  falling  to 
ruin.  Thole  which  are  decent  and  relpedtable  in  their 
appearance  are  built  of  tabby,  and  enclofed  in  gardens. 
That  of  the  effendi,  or  prime  minifter,  (according  to 
Mr.  Lempriere,)  was  among  the  bell  in  Morocco.  This 
houfe,  which  confided  of  two  dories,  had  elegant  apart¬ 
ments 
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merits  both  above  and  below,  furnifhed  la  a  flyle  far  fu-* 
perior  to  any  thing  our  author  ever  faw  in  that  country. 
The  court,  into  whicjt  the  lower  apartments  opened,  was 
very  neatly  paved  with  glazed  blue-and-white  tiling,  and 
had  in  its  centre  a  beautiful  fountain.  The  upper  apart¬ 
ments  were  conne-fted  together  by  a  broad  gallery,  the 
balufters  of  which  were  painted  of  different  colours. 
The  hot  and  cold  baths  w'ere  very  large,  and  had  every 
convenience  which  art  could  afford.  Into  the  garden, 
which  was  laid  out  in  a  tolerably-neat  ftyle,  opened  a 
room  adjoining  to  the  houfe,  which  had  a  broad  arched 
entrance  but  no  door,  beautifully  ornamented  with  che¬ 
quered  tiling ;  and  at  both  ends  of  the  apartment  the 
walls  were  entirely  covered  with  looking-glafs.  The 
flooring  of  all  the  rooms  was  covered  with  beautiful  car¬ 
peting,  the  walls  ornamented  with  large  and  valuable 
looking-glaffes,  intermixed  with  watches  and  clocks  in 
glafs  cafes.  The  ceiling  was  carved  wood-work,  painted 
of  different  colours;  and  the  whole  was  in  a  luperior 
ftyle  of  Moorifh  grandeur.  This  and  a  few  others  are 
the  only  decent  habitations  in  Morocco.  The  generality 
of  them  ferve  only  to  imprefs  the  traveller  with  the  idea  of 
a  milerable  and  deferted  city. 

The  Kaffaria  is  a  particular  part  of  the  town  where 
fluffs  and  other  valuable  articles  are  expofed  to  fale.  It 
confifts  of  a  number  of  fmall  fliops,  formed  in  the  walls 
of  the  houfes,  about  a  yard  from  the  ground,  of  fuch  a 
height  within  as  juft  to  admit  a  man  to  fit  in  one  of  them 
crofs-legged.  The  goods  and  drawers  are  fo  arranged 
round  him,  that,  when  he  ferves  his  cuftomers,  who  are 
Handing  all  the  time  out  in  the  ftreet,  he  can  reach  down 
any  article  he  w'ants  without  being  under  the  neceffity  of 
moving.  Thefe  fliops,  which  are  found  in  all  the  other 
towns  of  the  empire,  are  fufflcient  to  afford  a  ftriking  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  indolence  of  the  Moors.  There  are  three 
daily  markets  in  dift’erents  parts  of  the  town  of  Morocco 
where  provifions  are  fold,  and  two  weekly  fairs  or  markets 
for  the  difpofal  of  cattle.  The  city  is  fupplied  with  water 
by  means  of  wooden  pipes  connected  with  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  ftreams,  which  empty  themfelves  into  refervoirs 
placed  for  the  purpofe  in  the  fuburbs,  and  fome  few  in 
the  centre  of  the  town. 

The  caftle  is  a  large  and  ruinous  building,  the  outer 
walls  of  which  enclofe  a  fpace  of  ground  about  three 
miles  in  circumference.  It  has  a  mofque,  on  the  top  of 
which  are  three  large  balls,  formed,  as  the  Moors  allege, 
of  folid  gold,  and  weighing  i205lbs.  avoirdupois.  The 
caftle  is  almoft  a  town  of  itfelf ;  it  contains  a  number  of 
inhabitants,  who  in  fome  department  or  other  are  in  the 
fervice  of  the  emperor,  and  all  under  the  direction  of 
a  particular  alcaide,  who  is  quite  independent  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  town.  On  the  outfide  of  the  caftle,  between 
the  Moorilh  town  and  the  Jewdry,  are  leveral  fmall  dif- 
tinft  pavilions,  enclofed  in  gardens  of  orange-trees, 
which  are  intended  as  occafional  places  of  reftdence  for 
fuch  of  the  emperor’s  fons  or  brothers  as  happen  to  be  at 
Morocco.  As  they  are  covered  with  coloured  tiling,  they 
have  at  a  fmall  diftance  rather  a  neat  appearance  ;  but,  upon 
approaching  or  entering  them,  that  effeft  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  ceafes. 

The  Jews,  who  are  at  this  place  pretty  numerous,  have 
a  feparate  town  to  themfelves,  walled  in,  and  under  the 
charge  of  an  alcaide,  appointed  by  the  emperor.  It  has 
two  large  gates,  which  are  regularly  ihut  every  evening 
about  nine  o'clock  ;  after  which  time  no  perfon  whatever 
is  permitted  to  enter  or  go  out  of  the  Jewdry  till  they  are 
opened  again  the  following  morning.  The  Jews  have  a 
market  of  their  own  ;  and,  when  they  enter  the  Moonlit 
town,  caftle,  or  palace,  they  are  always  compelled  to  be 
barefooted. 

The  palace  is  an  ancient  building,  furrounded  by  a 
fquare  wall,  the  height  of  which  nearly  excludes  from  the 
view  of  the  fpeftator  the  other  buildings.  Its  principal 
gates  are  conftrufted  with  gothic  arches,  compofed  of  cut 
ftone,  which  conduct  to  feveral  open  and  fpacious  courts ; 
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through  thefe  it  Is  neceflary  to  pafs  before  we  reach  any 
of  the  buildings.  .  Thefe  courts  were  ufed  by  the  late  em¬ 
peror  for  the  purpofes  of  t  ran  (lifting  public  bufmefs  and 
exerciftng  his  troops.  The  habitable  part  confifts  of  feve¬ 
ral  irregular  fquare  pavilions,  built  of  tabby,  and  whitened 
over  ;  fome  of  which  communicate  with  each  other,  others 
are  diftinft,  and  moil  of  them  receive  their  names  from  the 
different  towns  of  the  empire.  The  principal  pavilion  is 
named  by  the  Moors  the  douhar,  and  is  more  properly  the 
palace  or  feraglio  than  any  of  the  others.  It  confifts  of 
the  emperor’s  place  of  refidence  and  the  harem,  forming 
all  together  a  building  of  coniiderable  extent.  The  other 
pavilions  are  merely  for  the  purpofes  of  pleafure  or  bufi- 
nefs,  and  are  quite  diffinfl  from  the  douhar.  The  31o- 
gadore  pavilion,  fo  named  from  the  late  emperor’s  par¬ 
tiality  to  that  town,  has  by  far  the  faireft  claim  to  gran¬ 
deur  and  magnificence.  This  apartment  was  the  work  of 
Sidi  Mahomet,  and  is  lofty  and  fquare.  It  is  built  of  cut- 
ftone,  liandfomely  ornamented  with  windows,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  varniftied  tiles  of  various  colours;  and  its  ele¬ 
gance  and  neatnefs,  contrafted  altogether  with  the  fimpli- 
city  and  irregularity  of  the  other  buildings,  produce  a  mod 
ftriking  effect.  To  this  pavilion  the  late  emperor  mani- 
fefted  an  exclufive  preference,  frequently  retiring  to  it 
both  for  the  purpofe  of  bufmefs  and  of  recreation.  The 
apartments  of  the  emperor  have  in  general  a  much  fmaller 
complement  of  furniture  than  thole  of  the  Moors  in  the 
inferior  walks  of  life.  Handfome  carpeting,  a  mattrefs 
on  the  ground  covered  with  fine  linen,  a  couch,  and  a 
couple  of  European  bedfteads,  are  the  principal  articles 
they  contain.  The  gardens  within  the  walls  of  the  pa¬ 
lace,  of  which  he  has  feveral,  are  very  neat ;  they  con¬ 
tain  orange  and  olive  trees,  varioufly  difpofed  and  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  interfered  with  ftreams  of  water,  fountains,, 
and  refervoirs.  Thofe  on  the  outfide  are  nothing  more 
than  large  tradis  of  ground,  irregularly  planted  with 
olives  ;  having  four  fquare  walks,  and  furrounded  by 
walls.  Lat.  30.  57.  N.  Ion.  7.  o.  W.  Chenier's  Morocco „ 
Lempriere's  Tour ,  1791.  Jaclijoris  Account  of  the  Empire 
of  Morocco,  1809. 

MOROC'CO,  or  Marroquin,  f  [French.]  The  fkirc 
of  a  goat,  or  fome  other  animal  refembling  it,  dreffed  in 
fumach  or  galls,  and  coloured  at  pleafure  ;  much  ufed  in 
book-binding,  &c.  The  name  is  commonly  derived  from 
the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  whence  it  is  fuppofed  the  man¬ 
ner  of  preparing  thefe  (kins  was  firft  borrowed.  We  have 
Morocco  (kins  brought  from  the  Levant,  Barbary,  Spain, 
Flanders,  and  France  ;  red,  black,  yellow,  blue,  & c.  For 
the  manner  of  preparing  them,  fee  the  article  Leather, 
vol.  xii.  p.  424. 

MOROCCO  (Red),  in  botany.  See  Adonis. 

MOROCH'I,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  New  Bifcay  :  fe- 
venty-five  miles  eafc-fouth-eaft  of  Parral. 

MOROCH'THUS,  f  in  mineralogy.  See  Talcum 
fmeftis. 

MOROKIN'NE,  or  Morotinnee,  one  of  the  fmall 
Sandwich  Iflands,  between  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Mowes 
and  the  ifland  of  Tahoorowa.  Lat.  20.  37.  N.  Ion.  233. 
31.  E. 

MOROL'OGIST, /.  [from  morologij.}  A  prating  fool- 
ilh  fellow.  Scott. 

MOROL'OGY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  ftopo?,  foolifli,  and 
Xoyo;,  a  word.]  Silly  fpeech,  foolifli  talking.  Scott. 

MO'RON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Morbjhan  :  nine  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Ploermel,  an^ 
thirty  north-eail  of  Vannes. 

MO'RON,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville  : 
twenty-three  miles  eaft-louth-eaft  of  Seville. 

MORO'NA,  a  river  of  South  America,  which  rifee 
about  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Riobamba,  and  runs 
into  the  Maragnon  forty  miles  eaft  of  St,  Francifco  d* 
Borja. 

MORO'NE  (John),  a  cardinal  and  ftatefman,  born  afc 
Milan  in  1509,  was  foil  of  Jerome  Morone,  grand  chan¬ 
cellor  of  Milan,  an  eminent  political  character.  John  was 
li  educated 
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educated  partly  at  Modena,  after  which,  it  is  fuppofed, 
he  Itudied  at  the  nniverfity  of  Padua.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  was  nominated  by  Clement  VII.  to  the  bilhopric 
of  Modena,  but  he  did  not  enter  upon  the  charge  till  the 
year  1533.  Even  before  this,  fo  much  confidence  was 
placed  in  his  early  talents  and  difcretion,  that  he  was  fent 
by  tlie  pope  into  France  to  induce  the  king  to  confent  to 
a  peace.  In  1536  pope  Paul  III.  appointed  lrirn  nuncio 
in  ordinary  to  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans;  he  was 
prefent  at  the  diets  held  at  Hagenau  and  Spire,  and  it  was 
owing  to  him  that  the  approaching  general  council  was 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Trent.  In  1542  he  was  made  a 
Cardinal,  and  fixed  upon  as  prefident  of  the  council, 
though  then  only  thirty-three  years  of  age.  In  1544  he 
was  appointed  to  the  legation  of  Bologna,  of  which  he 
was  deprived  in  1548  from  the  fufpicions  of  the  French, 
“who  thought  him  too  much  devoted  to  the  interefts  of 
the  emperor:  it  was  perhaps  for  afimilar  reafon,  that  on 
the  affembling  of  the  council  of  Trent  he  was  excluded 
from  the  prefidentfhip  to  which  he  had  been  elected.  In 
1553  he  was  fent  by  Julius  III.  as  legate  to  the  diet  of 
Augfburg,  where  he  vigilantly  and  warmly  defended  the 
interefts  of  the  holy  fee. 

The  cardinal,  though  zealoufly  attached  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  was  an  enemy  to  perfecution,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  fell  under  the  fufpicion  of  the  bigot  cardinal 
Carafta,  afterwards  pope  Paul  IV.  who  caufed  Morone  to 
be  arrefted  and  confined  in  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo.  I11 
1558  he  was  brought  to  trial  upon  the  chai'ge  of  teaching 
and  having  taught  many  opinions  connedled  with  the  re¬ 
formed  faith.  He  made  his  innocence  fo  apparent,  that 
the  pope  offered  to  liberate  him  from  prifon,  which  he  re- 
fufed,  unlefs  he  would  grant  him,  at  the  fame  time,  a  fo- 
letnn  declaration  that  he  believed  him  innocent.  The 
pope  hefitated,  and  died  without  coming  to  a  determina¬ 
tion  ;  and  Morone  was  admitted  to  the  conclave  which 
eledted  Pius  IV.  The  examination  of  his  caufe  was  then 
refumed  ;  and  he  obtained  a  complete  abfolution  not  only 
from  crime,  but  even  from  all  fufpicion  in  matters  of  faith. 
As  arecompence  for  fo  ferious  an  injury,  he  was  appointed 
to  fucceed  cardinal  Gonzaga  as  prefident  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  and  by  his  addrefs  he  brought  its  bufinefs  to  a  con- 
clufion  in  1363.  After  this  he  obtained  many  fees  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  cardinals,  as  thofe  of  Paleftrina,  Frefcati, 
Porto,  and  Oftia.  During  the  troubles  of  Genoa  in  1575, 
lie  was  fent  thither  as  legate  by  Gregory  XIII.  and  con¬ 
tributed  very  much  to  the  re-eftablifliment  of  tranquillity. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1580,  leaving  behind  him  a  very  high 
cliaradier  for  integrity,  and  adlivity  in  the  various  fervices 
which  he  undertook.  Some  Latin  and  Italian  Letters ; 
an  Oration  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  another  be¬ 
fore  the  emperor  Ferdinand  ;  Synodial  Conftitutions  for 
Modena,  and  a  Code  of  Laws  for  the  government  of  Ge¬ 
noa;  are. proofs  that  his  public  occupations  did  not  en¬ 
tirely  prevent  him  from  exercifing  his  pen  to  ufeful  pur- 
pofes.  Tiralofchi. 

MORONO'BEA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Symphonia. 

MORC'SE,  adj.  [ morons,  Lat.]  Ungovernable;  licen¬ 
tious.  Not  now  in  life  in  this  fenfe. — Daily  experience  ei¬ 
ther  of  often  laples,  or  nwrofous  defires.  Sheldon’s  Miracles 
of  Antichrijl,  1616. — In  this  commandment  are  forbidden 
all  that  feeds  this  fin,  [adultery,]  or  are  incentives  to  it ; 
as  luxurious  diet ;  inflaming  wines  ;  an  idle  life  ;  morofe 
thoughts,  that  dwell  in  the  fancy  with  delight. — Bp.  Ni- 
icholfon’s  Expo  fare  of  the  CatechiJ'm,  1662. — Sour  of  temper; 
peevifh;  iullen. — Without  thefe  precautions,  the  man  de¬ 
generates  into  a  cynick,  the  woman  into  a  coquette;  the 
man  .grows  fallen  and  morofe,  the  woman  impertinent. 
Addifon’s  Spectator. — Some  have  deferved  cenlure  for  a 
mtrrefe  and  affedled  taciturnity,  and  others  have  made 
Ipeeclres,  though  they  had  nothing  to  fay.  Watts’s  Impr. 
'of  the  Mind. 

MORO'SELY,  adv.  Sourly;  peeviftuy. — Too  many  are 
•as  morofely  pofitive  in  their  age,  as  they  were  childilhly  fo 
an  their  youth.  Government  of  ’ the  Tongue . 
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MORO'SENESS,  f.  Sournefs ;  peevilhnefs. — Take  care 
that  no  fournefs  and  moi-ofenefs  mingle  with  your  ferious 
frame  of  mind.  Nejbn. — Learn  good  humour,  never  to 
oppofe  without  juft  reafon  ;  abate  fome  degrees  of  pride 
and  morofenefs.  Watts. 

MOROSI'NI  (Andrew),  a  fenator  of  Venice,  was  de- 
feended  from  James  Morifini,  of  a  very  illuftrious  family, 
and  was  born  in  1558.  He  received  an  excellent  educa¬ 
tion,  and  rofe  through  the  different  degrees  of  nobility  to 
the  rank  of  favio  grande,  and  to  a  place  in  the  council  of 
ten.  He  was  three  times  one  of  the  reformers  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Padua,  had  obtained  much  wifdom  by  experi¬ 
ence  in  public  affairs,  and  was  accomplithed  in  every 
branch  of  polite  literature.  In  1558  he  fucceeded  to  the 
office  of  hiftorian  of  the  republic.  He  was  employed  in 
this  talk  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1618;  and  he 
had  not  then  put  the  laft  hand  to  it.  This  hiftory  was 
written  in  Latin,  and  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  Peter 
Bembo.  It  comprehends  the  period  between  1531  and 
1615.  It  was  firft  publilhed  in  1623,  and  reprinted  in 
1719  at  Venice,  in  the  Collection  of  Venetian  Hiftorians. 
It  has  been  ranked  among  the  belt  performances  of  that 
age.  He  alfo  publilhed,  in  Latin,  a  volume  of  “  Opufcula 
and  Epiftles  ;”  and  a  narrative,  in  Italian,  of  “  Expedi¬ 
tions  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  Acquifition  of  Conftan- 
tinople  by  the  Venetian  republic.” 

MORISI'NI  (Paul),  brother  to  the  preceding,  and  like- 
wife  a  Venetian  fenator,  was  appointed  to  the  fame  poll  of 
public  hiftorian,  after  Nicholas  Contrarini.  He  gave  an. 
entire  hiftory  of  the  republic  from  its  origin  to  the  year 
1487,  in  the  Italian  language.  It  was  publilhed  in  1637. 
It  is  laid  to  be  valuable  for  feveral  notices  omitted  by 
other  writers  who  preceded  him.  Moreri. 

MORISI'NI  (Francis),  doge  of  Venice,  and  one  of  the 
greateft  commanders  that  the  republic  has  poffelTed,  was 
born  in  1618.  His  father,  Peter,  was  of  the  noble  family 
of  his  name,  and  a  procurator  of  St.  Mark.  Francis  from, 
the  age  of  twenty,  bore  arms  in  the  Venetian  galleys  ; 
and,  diltinguilhed  himfelf  fo  much  againft  the  Turks,,  that 
he  obtained  the  command  of  a  galley  in  1645.  His  va- 
lour.and  fuccefs  railed  him  in  1650  to  the  poll  of  general 
of  the  galleys.  He  was  prefent  at  the  fea-fight  between 
Paros  and  Naxos,  in  which  the  Venetians,  who  loft  their 
general,  would  probably  have  been  defeated,  had  not 
Morofini  fallen  upon  the  rear  of  the  Turks,  and  entirely 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  In  confequence  of  this 
victory,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  fleet  in 
1651,  with  which  he  performed  feveral  important  fervices. 
The  government  of  Candia,  which  had  for  fome  time  been 
befieged  by  the  Turks,  was  intrufted  to  him  in  1656,  where 
he  fbon  brought  the  affairs  of  the  ifland  into  a  better  ftate. 
In  1658  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  generalillimo  of 
the  Venetian  forces,  and  being  joined  by  the  Papal,  Tuf- 
can,  and  Maltefe,  galleys,  took  feveral  places  from  the 
Turks  in  the  Archipelago  and  Morea.  In  1660,  return¬ 
ing  to  Candia  with  a  reinforcement  of  4000  French,  he 
carried  a  fortrefs  fword  in  hand,  and  took  New  Candia, 
which  the  Turks  had  built  to  block  up  the  Old.  His  of¬ 
fice  expiring  in  1661,  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he 
had  the  chagrin  of  undergoing  a  charge  of  malverfation ; 
but  upon  an  inquiry  lie  was  honourably  acquitted. 

When  Mahomet  Cuprogli,  the  grand-vizier,  went  in 
perfon  to  pulh  the  fiege  of  Candia,  Morofini  was  again  fe- 
leCted  by  the  fenate  for  its  defence  ;  and,  during  twenty- 
eight  months  that  the  place  ftill  held  out,  he  fuftained 
fifty-fix  aflaults,  befidesa  number  of  fubterranean  attacks, 
and  dellroyed  a  great  multitude  of  the  enemy.  Being  at 
length  obliged  to  capitulate,  he  obtained  conditions  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  efteem  his  bravery  infpired  in  the  Turkilh  com¬ 
mander.  His  reception  at  Venice  was  at  firft  very  favour¬ 
able  ;  but,  in  conlequence  of  a  violent  oration  made 
againft  him  in  the  fenate,  he  was  put  under  an  arreft.  He 
was,  however,  fo  well  defended,  that  his  good  fervices  were 
recognifed,  and  he  was  reftored  to  the  office  of  procurator 
of  St.  Mark,  conferred  upon  him  a  Ihort  time  before  the 
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furrender  of  Candia.  When,  in  confequence  of  a  league 
between  the  republic,  the  emperor,  and  the  king  of  Poland, 
war  with  the  Turks  was  renewed,  Morofmi  was  again  no¬ 
minated  generaliflimo.  In  1684  he  failed  for  Greece, 
where  he  took  the  ifland  and  town  of  Santa  Maura.  He 
afterwards  made  himfelf  matter  of  feveral  places  in  the 
Morea,  and  gave  the  Turks  a  total  defeat  near  the  Dar¬ 
danelles.  The  news  of  thefe  fucceftes  was  fo  pleafing  to 
the  fenate,  that  this  body  conferred  upon  him  the  title 
of  The  Peloponnejiac,  and  eredled  a  brafs  ftatue  of  him 
with  this  infcription  :  “  Francifco  Mauroceno  Pelopon- 
nefiaco  adhuc  viventi  Senatus  pofuit,  Anno  1687.”  He 
extended  his  conquefts  to  Corinth,  Sparta,  and  Athens; 
and  from  the  latter  fent  to  Venice  fome  figures  of  lions  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva, 
which  were  placed  in  the  arfenal.  On  the  death  of  the 
doge  Juftiniani  in  1688,  Morofmi  was  elected  to  fucceed 
him,  to  the  general  joy  of  the  people;  he  was  obliged, 
however,  in  that  year  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Negropont,  and 
he  returned  fick  to  Venice.  The  war  ftill  continuing  in 
the  Levant,  he  was  a  fourth  time  chofen  generaliflimo  at 
the  age  of  feventy-five  ;  and  in  1693  departed  for  the 
army,  and  made  the  Turkifh  fleet  fly  before  him.  Fatigue, 
however, exhaufted  his  remaining  vigour;  and  he  died  at 
FJapoli  de  Romagna  in  January  1694.  His  body  was 
brought  to  Venice  and  honourably  interred  under  a  mo¬ 
nument  raifed  by  the  fenate  to  his  memory.  Moreri. 

MOROSTTY,  f.  Morofenefs  ;  fournefs  ;  peevifhnefs. 
-—The  pride  of  this  man,  and  the  popularity  of  that ;  the 
levity  of  one,  and  the  morofiiy  of  another.  Clarendon. — Is 
not  a  morofity  and  Angularity  in  fuch  things  often  made  a 
veil  and  cover  of  licentioufnefs  in  greater  things  ?  Sprat. 

Some  morojities 

We  mutt  expeSl,  fince  jealoufy  belongs 

To  age,  of  fcorn,  and  tender  fenfe  of  wrongs.  Denham. 

MOROSQUIL'LO.  See  Morrosquillo. 

MOROTO'I,  or  Morokoi,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Iflands, 
In  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  efti- 
mated  at  36,000.  Lat.  21.  10.  N.  Ion.  185.  E. 

MOROTOU'NA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  :  twenty-four 
miles  eaft  of  Tellicherry. 

MOROZ'ZO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Stura  :  nine  miles  eaft  of  Coni. 

MOR'PETH,  a  market  and  borough  town  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  is  feated  on  the  northern  and 
fouthern  banks  of  the  Wonfbeck  river,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  great  road  from  London  to  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  place 
of  remote  antiquity  ;  and  Camden  informs  us,  that  it  was 
“  burned  down  by  its  inhabitants  in  1215,  out  of  hatred 
to  king  John;”  but  the  Chronicle  of  Melrofe  afligns  a 
more  probable  caufe  for  the  event,  by  affecting  that  the 
barons  deftroyed  it,  as  they  did  many  other  towns,  with 
the  view  of  diftrefling  that  monarch,  when  on  his  march 
to  punifli  their  revolt.  It  was  again  vifited  with  fimilar 
deftruftion  in  1689,  at  which  time  the  damage  was  efti- 
mated  at  3500I.  The  prefent  appearance  of  Morpeth  is 
that  of  a  fmall  neat  town,  fituated  between  the  woody 
banks  of  the  Wonfbeck.  Here  are  a  county  gaol  for 
Northumberland,  and  an  ugly  town-houfe,  built  at  the 
expenfe  of  the  earl  of  Carlifle  in  1714,  from  a  defign  by 
Vanbrugh.  The  market-day  is  on  Wednefday,  when  there 
Is  ufually  a  very  confiderable  fhow  of  fat  cattle  and  flieep 
for  the  confumption  of  Newcaftle,  Shields,  and  Sunder¬ 
land  :  indeed  it  is  reckoned  the  largeft  in  England  for 
live  cattle,  except  Smithfield.  This  town  has  alfo  the 
privilege  of  two  yearly  fairs,  one  o-f  which  is  held  on 
Holy  Thurfday,  the  other  on  Magdalen-day. 

The  parifti-church  ftands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  town,  on  Kirk-hill;  and  there  is,  befides,  a  chapel  at 
the  bridge  end.  Adjoining  to  this  laft,  in  an  old  chantry, 
is  a  free-fehool,  which  was  founded  by  king  Edward  VI. 
Here  was  formerly  alfo  an  hofpital  for  the  fick ;  and  at 
about  the  fame  diltance  as  the  church,  well  of  the  town. 
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appears  the  whole  of  a  fmall  door-way,  which  anciently 
led  into  the  New  Minfter  abbey,  founded  in  1139  by 
Ranulphus  de  Merlay,  who  placed  in  it  monks  of  the 
Ciftertian  order.  The  abbots  of  this  monallery  were  fre¬ 
quently  fummoned  to  parliament  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  I. 

Of  Morpeth-caftle,  which  was  feated  on  a  confiderable 
eminence  clofe  to  the  town,  few  veftiges  remain,  except 
a  portion  of  the  gateway-tower,  and  fome  fragments  of 
the  outer  walls.  This  fortrefs  owed  its  erection  to  Wil¬ 
liam  lord  Greyftock  in  the  year  1538,  and  is  laid  to  be  of 
fome  extent  and  confequence  as  a  baronial  manfion.  In 
the  time  of  Leland,  who  fays,  “  Morpeth-caftle  ftandeth 
by  Morpeth  town,”  it  was  the  property  of  lord  Dacres, 
as  hulband  of  Elizabeth  baronefs  Grejdtock;  and  conti¬ 
nued  in  his  family  till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when 
a  daughter  of  Thomas  lord  Dacres  conveyed  it  to  lord 
William  Howard  of  Naworth,  anceftor  to  the  prefent 
earl  of  Cariifte,  whofe  landed  property  nearly  encircles 
the  whole  town.  The  north  end  of  Morpeth,  called  Bul- 
lers-green,  formerly  belonged  to  New  Minfter  abbey.  It 
was  purchafed  by  Thomas  Wharton  in  1677,  and  is  now 
the  property  of  Mrs.  H.  Burdon,  his  lineal  defeendant. 

Morpeth  is  a  borough  by  prefeription,  governed  by  two 
bailiffs  and  feven  aldermen,  annually  elected  out  of  the 
free  burgeftes,  being  inhabitants,  and  paying  fcot  and  lot. 
In  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  1553,  it  be¬ 
gan  to  fend  members  to  parliament,  who  are  now  elefted 
by  the  bailiffs  and  free  burgeftes,  (including  the  aider- 
men,)  and  are  returned  by  the  bailiffs.  The  number  of 
voters  is  about  two  hundred.  This  borough  was  under 
the  abfolute  controul  of  the  earl  of  Carlifle,  who  is  lord 
of  the  manor,  and  has  confiderable  eftates  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  till  the  year  1802,  when  William  Ord,  efq.  a 
gentleman  who  has  alfo  an  extenfive  property  near  the 
town,  and  who  had  been  fome  years  reviving  an  old  fa- 
mily-interefc,  (his  anceftors  having  reprefented  it  from 
the  years  1741  to  1754,)  fo  far  lucceeded  as  to  render  it 
prudent  to  divide  the  political  intereft,  and  each  to  re¬ 
turn  a  member.  The  influence  has  been  eftabliflied  here 
by  letting  the  burgeftes  paftures  at  a  fmall  or  nominal 
rent,  and  keeping  the  number  of  them  as  low  as  poiftble 
by  oppofing  difficulties  to  their  admiffion,  which  nothing 
but  an  application  to  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  for  a 
mandamus  can  remove.  This  was  the  principal  ground 
of  complaint  in  the  petition  of  1774,  and  remains  a  griev¬ 
ance  ftill  unredrefled. 

Morpeth  is  ten  miles  fouth  of  Felton,  fourteen  north 
of  Newcaftle,  nineteen  fouth-eaft  of  Alnwick,  twenty- 
five  north-eaft  of  Hexham,  and  ninety-one  fouth  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Lat.  55. 12.  N.  Ion.  1.24.  W. 

Mitford,  a  village  about  two  miles  and  a  half  fouth-weft 
from  Morpeth,  was  formerly  a  market-town.  The  barony 
here  was  originally  the  property  of  a  family  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  village;  and,  after  changing  mafters  fe¬ 
veral  times  and  in  different  ways,  has,  by  an  unufual  ac¬ 
cident  of  fortune,  returned  to  a  collateral  branch  of  its 
ancient  owners,  the  Mitfords  of  Molefden.  The  caftle 
of  this  barony  flood  on  a  lofty  natural  eminence,  on  the 
fouth  bank  of  the  Wonfbeck.  When  it  was  originally 
built  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  mentioned  in  hiftory  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  deftroyed  by  king  John  and  his  Rutars  (a  band 
of  Flemifh  troops),  when  they  laid  wafte  this  part  of  the 
country  in  121 5.  It  was  however  rapidly  rebuilt;  for  in 
the  following  year  we  find  it  befieged  by  Alexander  king 
of  the  Scots.  Leland  fays,  “  it  was  beten  downe  by  the 
king,  becaufe  one  fir  Gilbert  Middleton  robby’d  a  car¬ 
dinal!  cominge  out  of  Scotland,  and  fled  to  his  caftle  at 
Mitford.”  The  ruins  of  this  fabric,  now  remaining,  are 
the  keep-tower  and  the  exterior  walls,  which  have  a  deep 
ditch  on  the  fouth  and  eaftfides,  cut  out  of  the  (olid  rock. 
Near  the  caftle  ftands  the  prefent  manor-houfe,  the  feat 
of  Bertram  Mitford,  efq.  and  alfo  the  parifti-church.  On 
a  hill,  immediately  above  the  village,  is  St.  Leonard’s 
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Hofpital,  founded  by  fir  William  Bertram  in  tlie  reign  of 
Henry  I.  and  now  converted  into  a  famiiy-refidence  called 
The  Spital,  the  refidence  of - Bullock,  efq. 

Above  three  miles  eaft  of  Morpeth,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wonfbeck,  are  fome  remains  of  Bothal-caftle,  built  by  fir 
Robert  Bertram  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  According 
to  a  furvey  of  it,  taken  in  1576,  the  circumference  of  the 
walls  was  490  feet.  Thefe  were  flanked,  on  the  north, 
by  two  polygonal  towers  fifty-three  feet  high,  and  on  the 
fouth-weft  angle  by  a  fquare  turret  whofe  height  raea- 
fured  fixty  feet.  In  the  church,  which  adjoins  the  cattle, 
may  be  feen  a  curious  tomb  of  one  of  the  barons  and  his 
lady.  'It  is  made  of  alabafter,  and  exhibits  the  recumbent 
figures  of  the  deceafed,  with  a  variety  of  emblematical 
figures  and  armorial  devices. 

Four  miles  and  a  half  fouth-eaft  of  Morpeth  is  Hart¬ 
ford,  the  feat  of  William  Burdon,  efq:  author  of  Mate¬ 
rials  for  Thinking,  &c.  The  houfe,  a  plain  fubftantial 
building  of  yellow  ftone,  confifts  of  a  centre  and  two 
wings  ;  -and  was  completed,  in  the  year  1803,  on  the  fcite 
of  an  old  manfion.  Near  its  principal  front  is  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  river  Blyth,  which  meanders  through  a  roman¬ 
tic  and  piCturefque  valley.  The  open  country  abounds 
with  coal-pits,  and  the  foil  is  moftly  a  ftrong  clay.  The 
general  afpeft  is  dreary  and  unpleafant. 

To  the  north  of  Morpeth  are  feveral  other  feats  and 
ruins  not  unworthy  of  notice. — Cockle-park  tower,  or 
Cockley-tower,  is  a  curious  remnant  of  antiquity,  in  the 
fafhion  of  the  old  border  manfions. — Weddrington-caftie 
was  formerly  a  mod  diftinguiflied  edifice,  though  the  work 
of  different  ages  ;  but  was  pulled  down  about  thirty  years 
ago,  with  the  exception  of  an  oftangular  embattled  tower, 
to  which  a  fquare  modern  building  has  been  fince  added. — 
Felton-hall,  north-weft  of  Weddrington,  is  diftinguifhed 
as  the  place  where  the  barons  of  Northumberland  affem- 
bled  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  and  did  honour  to  Alex¬ 
ander  king  of  Scotland.  A  few  miles  down  the  river 
Coquet,  on  which  this  manfion  ftands,  is  Guyzance,  once 
remarkable  for  a  nunnery  built  by  Richard  Tyfon  ;  and 
at  Brinkburn  was  a  priory  founded  by  Roger  Bertram, 
baron  of  Mitford,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  This  build¬ 
ing  ftands  on  the  north  brink  of  the  river  above-men¬ 
tioned,  finely  fheltered  by  lofty  banks  and  hanging  woods. 
The  fhell  of  the  church  ftill  remains  entire.  Its  archi¬ 
tecture  is  in  the  plain  pointed  ftyle,  but  the  north  and 
fouth  doors  are  charged  with  very  rich  Saxon  ornaments. 

■ — The  fmall  but  pleajant  river  Cocket  or  Coquet,  juft 
mentioned,  abounds  with  trout  and  falmon,  and  empties 
itfelf  into  the  fea  oppofite  to  an  ifland  to  which  it  gives 
name.  This  ifland  abounds  with  lime-ftone,  of  which  much 
lime  is  made. 

At  Wingate,  a  village  in  the  parifli  of  Longporfley, 
about  eight  miles  north  of  Morpeth,  was  difcovered  a 
few  years  ago,  on  the  eftate  of  Waiter  Trevelyan  and 
Thomas  Witham,  efqrs.  a  mineral  fpring,  now  called 
Wingate  Spa;  which  has  performed  many  cures  in  fcro- 
phulas,  external  inflammations,  ftomach-complaints,  fcur- 
vy,  debility,  haemorrhages,  & c.  From  a  chemical  analyfis 
of  this  water,  it  is  found  to  be  the  ftrongeft  chalybeate 
fpring  known  in  Europe,  as  an  Englifh  pint  of  it  contains 
fix  grains  of  iron,  fourteen  grains  of  alum,  and  nine  of 
an  ochre  earth.  At  this  fpa  there  is  an  elegant  and  com¬ 
modious  bath,  &c.  Wilkes’s  Britifh  DireMory.  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales.  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland.  Oldfield's 
Heprefentative  Hijl.  1816. 

MORPHFE'A,yi  With  phyficians,  amorphew;  akind 
of  fcurf  on  the  fkin. 

MORPHAS'MUS,  f.  [Greek.]  Among  the  ancients,  a 
kind  of  dance,  in  which,  by  a  great  many  figures,  they 
imitated  the  transformations  of  Proteus. 

MOR'PHEUS,  a  minifter  of  the  god  Somnus,  who  na¬ 
turally  imitated  the  grimaces,  geftures,  words,  and  man¬ 
ners,  of  mankind.  He  is  fometimes  called  the  god  of 
Beep.  He  is  generally  reprefented  as  a  fleeping  child  of 
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a  great  corpulence,  and  with  wings.  He  holds  a  vafe  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other  are  fome  poppies.  Ovid.  Met.  x  v 

MOR'PHEW,  f.  [morphcea,  low'  Lat.  morfea,  Ital.]  A 
fcurf  on  the  face. — We  fhall  then  fee  the  fhameful  wrinkles 
and  foul  morphews  of  our  foul.  Bp.  Hall. 

To  MOR'PHEW,  v.a.  To  cover  with  fcurf. — And  ful- 
len  rags  bewray  his  morphew'd  Ikin.  Bp.  Hall. 

MOR'PHO,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus ;  the  refi¬ 
dence  of  an  aga  and  a  cadi :  thirty-three  miles  weft  of 
Nicofia. 

MOR'RA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra :  thir¬ 
ty-two  miles  north-eaft  of  Aquila. 

MOR'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar :  eight  miles 
north  of  Arrah. 

MOR'RA,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Tanaro  :  three  miles  eaft  of  Cherafco. 

MOR'RHA.  See  Myrrha. 

MOR'RICE,  or  Morrice-Dan'ce,/  A  dance  in  which 
bells  are  gingled,  or  ftaves  or  fwords  clalhed. —  I  took 
delight  in  pieces  that  Ihewed  a  country  village,  morrice - 
dancing,  and  peasants  together  by  the  ears.  Peacham. 

The  founds  and  feas,  with  all  their  finny  drove. 

Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrice  move.  Milton. 

Mr.  Strutt  is  of  opinion  that  the  Spanifli  morefque-dance 
is  quite  different  from  our  Englifti  morrice,  or  morris , 
dance;  which  laft  he  derives  from  th e  fool's  dance,  of  which 
he  gives  the  following  account.  “  The  fool’s  dance,  or 
a  dance  performed  by  perfons  equipped  in  the  drefles  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  fools,  is  very  ancient,  and  originally,  I 
apprehend,  formed  a  part  of  the  pageant  belonging  to  the 
feftival  of  fools ;  (fee  vol.  xiii.  p.  664.)  This  feftival  was 
a  religious  mummery,  ufually  held  at  Chriftmas-time ;  and 
confifted  of  various  ceremonial  mockeries,  not  only  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ridiculous,  but  fhameful  and  impious.  A  vef- 
tige  of  the  fool’s  dance  is  preferved  in  a  manufcript  written 
and  illuminated  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III.  1344. 
and  is  copied  upon  the  middle  of  Strutt’s  fixteenth  plate. 
In  this  reprefentation  of  the  dance,  it  feems  conduced 
with  fome  degree  of  regularity;  and  is  affifted  by  the 
mufic  of  the  regals  and  the  bagpipes ;  the  drefs  of  the 
muficians  refembles  that  of  the  dancers,  and  correfponds 
exaftly  -with  the  habit  of  the  court-fool  at  that  period. 
I  make  no  doubt  the  morris-dance,  which  afterwards  be¬ 
came  exceedingly  popular  in  this  country,  originated 
from  the  fool’s  dance  ;  and  thence  we  trace  the  bells 
which  characterifed  the  morris-dancers. 

“  The  word  morris  applied  to  the  dance  is  ufually  de¬ 
rived  from  Morifoo,  which  in  the  Spanifli  language  figni- 
fies  a  Moor,  as  if  the  dance  had  been  taken  from  the 
Moors;  but  I  cannot  help  confidering  this  as  a  miftake, 
for  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Morijco  or  Moor  dance  is 
exceedingly  different  from  the  morris-dance  formerly 
praftifed  in  this  country ;  it  being  performed  with  the 
caftanets,  or  rattles,  at  the  end  of  the  fingers,  and  not 
with  bells  attached  to  various  parts  of  the  drefs.  See 
Moresque-Dance,  vol. xv.  p.  801. 

“  The  morris-dance  was  fometimes  performed  by  itfelf, 
but  was  much  more  frequently  joined  to  proceflions  and 
pageants,  and  efpecially  to  thofe  appropriated  for  the 
celebration  of  the  May-games.  On  thefe  occafions,  the 
hobby -hdrfe,  or  a  dragon,  with  Robin  Hood,  the  maid 
Marian,  and  other  characters,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
companions  of  that  famous  outlaw,  made  a  part  of  the 
dance.  In  latter  times,  the  morris  was  frequently  intro¬ 
duced  upon  the  ftage.  The  garments  of  the  morris-dan¬ 
cers,  as  obferved  before,  were  adorned  with  bells,  (not 
with  caftanets  like  the  Spanifli  dance;)  and  thefe  were 
not  placed  there  merely  for  the  fake  of  ornament,  but 
were  to  be  founded  as  they  danced.  The  bells  were  of 
unequal  lizes,  and  differently  denominated ;  as  the  fore 
bell,  the  fecond  bell,  the  treble,  the  tenor  or  great  bell; 
and  mention  is  alfo  made  of  double  bells.  The  principal 
dancer  in  the  morris  was  more  fuperbly  habited  than  his 
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companions,  as  appears  from  a  paftage  in  an  old  play, 
wherein  it  is  faid  of  one  of  the  characters,  “  He  wants  no 
cloths,  for  he  hath  a  cloak  laid  on  with  gold  lace,  and  an 
embroidered  jerkin  ;  and  thus  he  is  marching  hither  like 
the  foreman  of  a  morris.”  Blind  Beggar  of  Bednal Green, 
1659. 

“  I  do  not  find  that  the  morris-dancers  were  confined 
to  any  particular  number:  in  the  ancient  reprefentation 
of  this  dance  given  by  Strutt,  there  are  five,  exclufive  of 
the  two  muficians.  A  modern  writer  fpeaks  of  a  fet  of 
morris-dancers  who  went  about  the  country,  confiding 
of  ten  men  who  danced,  befides  the  maid  Marian,  and 
one  who  played  upon  the  pipe  and  tabor.”  Strutt's  Sports 
and  Pajlimes  of  the  People  of  England,  p.  170. 

Nine-Men's  Morrice.  A  kind  of  play  with  nine  holes 
in  the  ground.  It  is  called  alfo  merils,  and  five-penny 
moiris.  The  game  is  played  with  ftones  in  England,  but 
in  France  with  pawns  or  men  made  on  purpofe,  called 
merelles,  which  Mr.  Toilet  thinks  “to  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  black,  and  therefore  fo  termed  ;  as  we  call  a  black 
cherry  a  morello,  and  a  fmall  black  cherry  a  merry ;  per¬ 
haps  from  Maurns,  a  moor,  or  rather  from  rnorum,  a  mul¬ 
berry.” — Nine-men's  morris  is  a  game  dill  played  by  the 
fhepherds,  cowkeepers,  &c.  in  the  midland  counties,  as 
follows:  A  figure  (of  fquares  one  within  another),  is 
made  on  the  ground  by  cutting  out  the  turf;  and  two 
perfons  take  each  nine  ftones,  which  they  place  by  turns 
in  the  angles,  and  afterwards  move  alternately,  as  at  chefs 
or  draughts.  He  who  can  play  three  in  a  draight  line  may 
then  take  od'  any  one  of  his  adverfary’s,  where  he  pleafes, 
till  one,  having  lod  all  his  men,  lofes  the  game.  Alchorne's 
Note  on  Shakefpcare. 

The  folds  dand  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 

And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  dock; 

The  nine-men's  morris  is  filled  up  with  mud. 

Shahefpeare's  Midf.  N.  Dream. 

MOR'RICE-DANCER,  f.  One  who  dances  alamo- 
refca,  the  mooridi  dance. — There  w'ent  about  the  country 
a  let  of  morrice-dancers,  compofed  of  ten  men,  who  danced 
a  maid  marian,  and  a  tabor  and  pipe.  Temple. 

MORRICE-PI'KE,  f.  A  Mooridi  pike;  a  formidable 
weapon  ufed  by  the  Moors. — The  Englifn  mariners  laid 
about  them  with  brown-bills,  halberts,  and  morrice-pikcs. 
Reynard's  Deliv.  of  Chrifiiuns  from  the  Turks. — He  that 
fets  up  his  red  to  do  more  exploits  with  his  mace  than  a 
m orris-pike.  Shakefpeare's  Com.  of  Err. 

MOR'RIS,  a  county  of  the  date  of  New  Jerfey,  with 
17,750  inhabitants,  of  whom  775  are  daves. 

MOR'RIS  (Lewis),  a  Welfli  antiquary  and  poet,  was 
born  in  the  ide  of  Anglefey  in  1701,  and  died  in  1765  at 
Penhryn  in  Cardigandiire.  He  furveyed  the  coad  of 
Wales  in  1737,  by  order  of  the  admiralty-board  ;  and  his 
work  was  publifhed  in  1748.  Some  of  his  poetical  pieces 
in  the  Weldi  language  have  been  printed  ;  and  he  left 
above  eighty  volumes  of  manufcripts  of  antiquity,  now 
depofited  in  the  Weldi  charity-fchool,  Gray’s-inn-lane, 
London. 

Richard  Morris,  brother  of  the  above,  was  alfo  a 
poet  and  critic  in  his  native  language.  He  was  clerk  in 
the  navy  pay-office,  and  fuperintended  the  printing  of 
two  valuable  editions  of  the  Weldi  Bible.  He  died  in 
1779- 

William  Morris,  another  brother,  was  a  great  col¬ 
lector  of  Weldi  manufcripts,  and  died  comptroller  of  the 
cuftoms  at  Holyhead  in  1764.  Owen's  Camb.  Biog. 

MORRIS  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  tveft  coaft  of  the  idand 
of  Antigua. 

MORRISA'NIA,  a  towrn  of  New  York,  in  a  cove  of 
Long-Illand  Sound.  Lat.  40.48.  N.  Ion.  73.  54.  W. 

MOR'RISON,  a  town  of  North  Carolina:  forty  miles 
north  of  Charlottefburg. 

MOR'RISON  (Richard),  a  learned  and  accomplifhed 
gentleman,  flouridied  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  who, 
in  the  year  1545,  prefented  to  him  the  manor  of  Cadiio, 
or  Watford.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  nor 
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the  place.  Wood  adigns  that  honour  to  Oxforddiire, 
while  Fuller  places  him  among  the  worthies  of  Eftex, 
upon  the  authority  of  Bale,  though  at  the  fame  time  he 
acknowledges  that  this  account  is  involved  in  great  un¬ 
certainty.  After  fpending  feveral  years  at  Oxford,  during 
which  time  he  made  a  confiderable  proficiency  in  philol’o- 
phical  ftudies,  and  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  he 
travelled  into  foreign  parts;  and,  having  acquired  the 
charafler  both  of  a  learned  and  accompiifhed  gentleman, 
attrafted  the  notice  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  conferred 
upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  employed  him 
in  feveral  embafiies  to  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  and 
other  princes  of  Germany,  in  which  he  was  attended  by 
Roger  Afcham.  He  was  employed  in  the  fame  capacity 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  having  manifefted 
an  ardent  zeal  for  the  proteftant  religion,  was  appointed 
by  that  prince  one  of  the  reformers  of  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford.  After  refiding  many  years  abroad,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  began  the  houfe  at  Cafhiobury, 
near  Watford,  now  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Efiex,  his 
defcendant  in  the  female  line.  Upon  the  acceftion  of 
queen  Mary  to  the  throne,  he  fought  a  voluntary  exile 
in  foreign  parts,  on  account  of  his  zealous  adherence  to 
the  proteftant  religion;  and  died  at  Strafbourg  on  the  17th 
of  March,  1556.  He  was  author  of  the  following  works  s 

1.  Apomaxis  Calumniarum  Convitiorumque,  quibus  Jo¬ 
hannes  Coclasus,  homo  theologus,  exiguus  artium  pro- 
feffor,  &c.  Henrici  VIII.  nomen  obfcurare,  rerum  gefta- 
rum  gloriam  fcedare,  nuper  edita,  non  tarn  ad  regem, 
quam  in  regis  invidiam,  epiftola  ftuduit ;  London,  1537, 
4to.  dedicated  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  fecretary  of  ftate. 

2.  An  Exhortation  to  ftir  all  Englilhmen  to  the  Defence 
of  their  Country;  1539,  8vo.  3.  Inveftive  againft  the. 
great  and  deteftable  vice  Treafon,  &c.  1539,  8vo.  4.  Com¬ 
fortable  Confolation  for  the  Birth  of  Prince  Edward,  ra¬ 
ther  than  Sorrow  for  the  Death  of  Queen  Jane.  He  alfo 
tranflated  into  Englifh  the  Epiftle  of  Joh.  Sturmius  to  the 
Cardinals  and  Bilhops  that  were  chofen  by  the  Bilhop  of 
Rome  to  fearch  out  the  Abufes  of  the  Church;  1538,, 
8vo.  and  the  Symboles  of  Ludovic  Vives  much  about  the 
fame  time;  with  other  matters.  Wood's  Athena  Oxon. 

MOR'RISTOWN,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  New  Jerfey: 
fifty-feven  miles  north-north-eaft.  of  Philadelphia.  Lat. 
40.45.  N.  Ion.  74.  28.  W. 

MOR'RISVILLE,  a  town  of  Pennfylvania,  on  the  De¬ 
laware:  nine  miles  from  Briftol. 

MOR'RO.  See  Moro. 

MOR'RO,  f.  in  geography,  a  term  for  headland  or 
promontory  on  the  coafts  of  Chili  and  Peru  in  South 
America,  and  on  the  fouth  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  of  which 
the  following  are  the  raoft  remarkable. 

MOR'RO  de  BONIFA'CIO,  a  cape  on  the  coaft  of 
Chili.  Lat.  39.25.  S. 

MOR'RO  de  CARAPU'CHO,  a  headland  on  the  coaft 
of  Peru.  Lat.  19.  35.  S. 

MOR'RO  CHI'CO,  a  cape  on  the  coaft  of  Honduras. 
Lat.  15.35.  N. 

MOR'RO  COBI'R,  a  cape  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  in 
the  Indian  Sea.  Lat.  8.  5.  N. 

MOR'RO  de  los  DIAB'OLOS,  a  headland  on  the  coaft 
of  Peru.  Lat.  18.  S. 

MOR'RO  HERMO'SO,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Ca¬ 
lifornia.  Lat.  27.52.  N.  Ion.  245.  7.  E. 

MOR'RO  de  St.  JOR'GE,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
America.  Lat.  24.  S. 

MOR'RO  de  St.  JO'SEF,  a  headland  on  the  coaft  of 
Peru.  Lat.  24.  S. 

MOR'RO  MORE'NA,  a  cape  on  the  coaft  of  Chili. 
Lat.  23  10.  S. 

MOR'RO-MOR'RO,  a  town  of  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  diocefe  of  La  Plata :  forty  miles 
north-eaft  of  Cocha. 

MOR'RO  de  PUER'COS,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Mexico.  Lat.  7.35.  N. 

MOR'RO  QUEMA'DO,  a  headland  on  the  coaft  of 
Peru.  Lat.  14. 20.  S. 
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MOR'RON,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba :  forty  miles 
north-weft  of  Villa  del  Principe. 

MORRO'NE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora:  eight  miles 
eaft  of  Capua. 

MOR'ROPE,  a  town  of  Peru,  near  the  coalt  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  biftiopric  of  Truxillo,  and  jurifdiftion  of 
Sana:  105  miles  north- weft  of  Truxillo,  near  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

MORROSQUIL'LO,  a  bay  of  the  Spanifh  main,  on  the 
coaft  of  South  America.  Lat.  9.  20.  N.  Ion.  75. 40.  W. 

MOR'ROW,  [See  the  etymology  of  Morn.  The 
original  meaning  of  morrow  feems  to  have  been  morning , 
which,  being  often  referred  to  on  the  preceding  day,  was 
underftood  in  time  to  fignify  the  whole  day  next  fol¬ 
lowing.]  Morning:  the  primary  meaning. — She’s  white  as 
morrow's  milk,  or  flakes  new  blown.  Bp.  Hall. 

As  the  pale  rofe  her  colour  loft  renews 

With  the  frelh  drops  fall’n  from  the  filver  morrow , 

So  Ihe  revives,  and  cheeks  impurpled  fliews 

Moift  with  their  own  tears.  Fairfax's  Tajfo. 

The  day  after  the  prefent  day. — The  Lord  did  that  thing 
on  the  morrow.  Exod.  xi.  6. 

To-morrow  you  will  live,  you  always  cry, 

In  what  far  country  doth  this  morrow  lie. 

That  ’tis  fo  mighty  long  e’er  it  arrive  ? 

Beyond  the  Indies  doth  this  morrow  live  ? 

’Tis  fo  far  fetch’d  this  morrow,  that  I  fear 
’Twill  be  both  very  old  and  very  dear. 

To-morrow  will  I  live,  the  fool  does  fay. 

To-day  itfelf’s  too  late,  the  wife  liv’d  yefterday.  Cowley. 
To-Mor'row,  adv.  On  the  day  after  this  current  day  : 

To-morrow  comes ;  ’tis  noon;  ’tis  night; 

This  day  like  all  the  former  flies  ; 

Yet  on  he  runs  to  feek  delight 
To-morrow,  till  to-night  he  dies.  Prior. 

To-Morrow  is  fometimes,  improperly  perhaps,  ufed 
as  a  fubftantive.— To-morrow  is  the  time  when  all  is  to 
be  reftified.  Spectator. 

Our  yefterday’s  to-morrow  now  is  gone. 

And  ftill  a  new  to-morrow  does  come  on. 

We  by  to-morrows  draw  out  all  our  ftore, 

Till  the  exhaufted  well  can  yield  no  more.  Cowley. 

MORS,  Death,  one  of  the  infernal  deities,  born  of 
Night,  without  a  father.  She  was  worfhipped  by  the 
ancients  with  great  folemnity,  and  reprefented  not  as 
an  aftually-exifting  power,  but  as  an  imaginary  being. 
Euripides  introduces  her  in  one  of  his  tragedies  on  the 
ftage.  The  moderns  reprefent  her  as  a  Ikeleton  armed 
with  a  fcythe. 

MORS,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  fituated  in  Lymfiord 
gulf,  of  a  very  irregular  form  ;  in  length  about  eighteen 
miles  from  north  to  fouth,  its  breadth  various,  from  one 
mile  to  eleven.  It  has  on  it  feveral  towns  and  numerous 
villages;  the  chief  place  is  Nikioping.  Lat.  56.  50.  N. 
doit.  8. 47.  E. 

MORS.  See  Meurs. 

MORS'CHANSK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Tambov,  on  the  Tzna  :  fifty-fix  miles  north  of  Tam-, 
bov.  Lat.  53.40.  N.  Ion.  41.34.  E. 

MOR'SE,  /.  The  lea-horfe.  See  Trichecus  rofmarus. 
> — That  which  is  commonly  called  a  fea-horfe  is  properly 
called  a  morfe ,  and  makes  not  out  that  lhape.  Brown. — 
It  feems  to  have  been  a  tulk  of  the  morfe  or  waltron, 
called  by  fome  the  fea-horfe.  Woodward  on  Fojfils. 

MOR'SEL,  f.  [ morceau ,  Fr.  morfellus,  low  Lat.  from 
morfus,  a  bite.]  A  piece  fit  for  the  mouth  ;  a  mouthful. — 
Every  morfel  to  a  fatisfied  hunger,  is  only  a  new  labour 
to  a  tired  digeftion.  South's  Sermons. 

Yet  earn’d:  thou  to  a  morfel  of  this  feaft, 

Having  fully  din’d  before.  Shakefpeare's  Coriolanus. 
And  me  his  parent  would  full  foon  devour 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  knows  that  I 
Should  prove  a  bitter  morfel ,  and  his  bane,  Milton's  P.  L. 
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A  wretch  is  prifoner  mad£, 

Whofe  fleih,  torn  off  by  lumps,  the  ravenous  foe 
In  morfels  cut  to  make  it  farther  go.  Tate's  Juvenal. 

A  piece ;  a  meal. — A  dog,  crofting  a  river  with  a  morfel  of 
fleih  in  his  mouth,  faw,  as  he  thought,  another  dog  under 
the  water,  upon  the  very  fame  adventure.  L' Eflrange. 

On  thefe  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 

Feed  firft;  on  each  beaft  next,  and  filh  and  fowl. 

No  homely  morfels!  Milton's  P.  L. 

A  final  1  quantity.  Not  proper. — Of  the  morfels  of  native 
and  pure  gold,  he  had  feen  fome  weighed  many  pounds. 
Boyle. 

MORSE'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lys  :  eight  miles  eaft  of  Ypres. 

MORSEL'LI,  or  Mor'suli,  f.  Denominations  given 
to  thofe  forms  of  medicine  intended  to  be  fucked  in 
the  mouth,  as  a  lozenge;  the  word  fignifying  “  a  little 
mouthful.” 

MORSIGL'IA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica : 
twenty-one  miles  north-north- weft  of  Baftia. 

MOR'SKOM,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Nyland:  fixteen  miles  north  of  Borgo.  Lat.  60.  39.  N, 
Ion.  25.  49.  E. 

MORSO'NA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  county  of  Mo- 
life  :  fourteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Molife. 

MOR'STORFF.  See  Merstorf  and  Mortara. 

MOR'SULI.  See  Morselli. 

MOR'SURE,  f.  [ morfure ,  Fr.  morfura,  Lat.]  The  aft 
of  biting. 

MOR'SUS,/  [Latin.]  A  bite. 

MOR'SUS  DIAB'OLI,  f.  in  botany.  See  Scabiosa. 

MOR'SUS  GALLI'NAs.  See  Alsine  and  Lamium. 

MOR'SUS  RA'NiE.  See  Hydrocharis. 

MORT,  f.  [French.]  A  tune  founded  at  the  death  of 
the  game : 

To  be  making  praftis’d  fmiles. 

As  in  a  looking-glafs,  and  to  figh,  as  ’twere 
The  mart  o’the  deer ;  oh,  that  is  entertainment 
My  bofom  likes  not.  Shakefpeare's  Winter's  Tale. 

[Morgt,  Icelandic.]  A  great  quantity.  Not  in  elegant 
ufe,  but  preferved  colloquially  in  many  parts.  A  falmon 
in  the  third  year  of  its  growth,  fo  called  by  fiftiermen 
in  fome  parts  of  England. 

MORT  (La),  a  lake  of  Upper  Canada,  where  the  tra¬ 
ders  have  a  poll  to  purchafe  furs  of  the  Indians  :  forty 
miles  north-north-weft  from  Sturgeon  Lake. 

MORT  d’AN'CESTOR,  f.  [law  Fr.]  The  title  of  a 
writ  to  be  fued  out  in  certain  cafes. — If  an  abatement 
happened  on  the  death  of  the  demandant’s  father  or  mo¬ 
ther,  brother  or  filler,  uncle  or  aunt,  nephew  or  niece, 
the  remedy  is  by  an  aflife  of  mart  d’ancejlor.  Blachjlone. — ■ 
See  Assise,  vol.  ii.  p.  287. 

MOR'TA,  a  lake  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifan  :  five  miles 
north  of  Ceneda. 

MORTA'GNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  north,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Scarpe  and  the  Scheldt : 
eight  miles  north-north-weft  of  Conde,  and  eight  fouth- 
eaft  of  Tournay. 

MORTA'GNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vendee.  In  a  battle  fought  here  in  1793,  between 
the  royalifts  and  republicans,  the  former  are  laid  to  have 
loft  20,000  men.  It  is  twenty-feven  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft 
of  Nantes,  and  thirty-three  north-north-eaft  of  Lugon. 

MORTA'GNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Charente  :  twelve  miles  fouth- fouth- weft  of 
Saintes,  and  twelve  weft  of  Pons. 

MORTA'GNE,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Orme.  It  contains 
about  5000  inhabitants.  It  is  fifteen  miles  eaftrfouth-eaft 
of  Sees,  and  eighteen  eall-north-eaft  of  Alengon.  Lat. 
48.  31.  ion.  N.  Ion.  0.27.  E. 

MORTA'IN,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Channel :  thirty  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Coutances,  and  fixteen  eaft  of  Av- 
ranches.  Lat.  48.  39.  N.  Ion.  o.  51.  W. 
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MOR'TAL,  adj.  [mortalis,  Lat.  mortel,  Fi\]  Subject 
to  death  ;  doomed  fome  time  to  die. — This  corruptible 
mult  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  mult  put  on 
immortality,  i  Cor.  xv.  53. 

The  day  thou  eat’ft  thereof,  my  foie  command 
Tranlgrefs’d,  inevitably  thou  flialt  die  ; 

From  that  day  mortal;  and  this  happy  Hate  ? 

Shalt  lofe.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl.  . 

Heavenly  powers,  where  lhall  we  find  fuch  love ! 

Which  of  ye  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 
Man’s  mortal  crime,  and  juft,  the  unjuft  to  fave?  Milton. 
Deadly  ;  Deftruftive  ;  procuring  death. — Some  circum- 
ftances  have  been  great  difcouragers  of  trade,  and  others 
are  abfolutely  mortal  to  it.  Temple. 

Which  of  ye  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 

Man’s  mortal  crime,  and  juft,  the  unjuft  to  fave  ?  Milton. 

Bringing  death : 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  difpofing  power. 

Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour.  Pope. 

Inferring  divine  condemnation  ;  not  venial. — Though 
every  fin  of  itfelf  be  mortal,  yet  all  are  not  equally  mortal; 
but  fome  more,  fome  lefs.  Perkins. — Human;  belonging 
to  man. — No  one  enjoyment  but  is  liable  to  be  loft  by 
ten  thoufand  accidents,  out  of  all  mortal  power  to  prevent. 
South. 

The  voice  of  God 

To  mortal  ear  is  dreadful ;  they  befeech, 

That  Mofes  might  report  to  them  his  will, 

And  terrour  ceafe.  Milton. 

Extreme;  violent.  A  low  word. — The  birds  were  in  a 
mortal  apprehenfion  of  the  beetles,  till  the  fparrow  rea- 
foned  them  into  underftanding.  L' Ejlrange. 

The  nymph  grew  pale,  and  in  a  mortal  fright, 

Spent  with  the  labour  of  fo  long  a  flight ; 

And  now  defpairing,  call  a  mournful  look 

Upon  the  ftreams.  Dryden. 

MOR'TAL,  f.  Man  ;  human  being. — Warn  poor  mor¬ 
tals  left  behind.  Tickell. — This  is  often  ufed  in  ludicrous 
language : 

I  can  behold  no  mortal  now. 

For  what’s  an  eye  without  a  brow  ?  Prior. 

MORTALITY,  f.  [from  mortal .]  Subjection  to  death  ; 
ftate  of  a  being  fubjeft  to  death. — I  point  out  miftakes 
in  life  and  religion,  that  we  might  guard  againft  the 
fprings  of  error,  guilt,  and  forrow,  which  furround  us  in 
every  ftate  of  mortality.  Watts's  Logiclt. 

When  I  faw  her  die, 

I  then  did  think  on  your  mortality.  Carciv. 

Death  : 

I  beg  mortality 

Rather  than  life  preferv’d  with  infamy.  Shakefpeare. 
Power  of  deftruftion : 

Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienna 

Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart.  Shakefp.  Meaf.  for  Meaf. 
Human  nature. — A  Angle  vifion  fo  tranfports  them,  that 
it  makes  up  the  happinefs  of  their  lives  ;  mortality  cannot 
bear  it  often.  Dryden. 

Take  thefe  tears,  mortality's  relief; 

And,  till  we  Ihare  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief.  Pope. 

Frequency  of  death.— The  rife  of  keeping  thofe  accounts 
[the  bills  of  mortality]  firft  began  in  the  year  1592, 
being  a  time  of  great  mortality.  Graunt. 

Bills  of  Mortality,  are  accounts  or  regifters  fpecify- 
ing  the  numbers  born,  married,  and  buried,  in  any  parifli, 
town,  or  diftriCl.  In  general  they  contain  only  thefe 
numbers ;  and,  even  when  thus  limited,  are  of  great  ule, 
by  fhowing  the  degrees  of  healthinefs  and  prolificnefs, 
and  the  progrefs  of  population,  in  the  places  where  they 
are  kept.  It  is  therefore  much  to  be  wilhed,  that  fuch 
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accounts  had  been  always  correClly  kept  in  every  king¬ 
dom,  and  regularly  publiflied  at  the  end  of  every  year. 
We  fliould  then  have  had  under  our  inlpeftion  the  com¬ 
parative  ftrength  of  every  kingdom,  as  far  as  it  depends 
on  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  its  increafe  ordecreafe 
at  different  periods.  But  fuch  accounts  are  rendered 
more  ufeful,  when  they  include  the  ages  of  the  dead,  and 
the  diftempers  of  which  they  have  died.  In  this  cafe  they 
convey  fome  of  the  moft  important  inftruftions,  by  fur- 
nifliing  us  with  the  means  of  afcertaining  the  law  which 
governs  the  wafte  of  human  life,  the  values  of  annuities 
dependent  on  the  continuance  of  any  lives,  or  any  fur- 
vivorlhips  between  them,  and  the  favourablenefs  and 
unfavourablenefs  of  different  fituations  to  the  duration 
of  human  life. 

The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have  kept  any  exaft 
mortuary  regifters ;  at  leall  no  account  of  any  regifters 
of  that  kind,  with  the  ages  of  the  deceafed,  have  come 
down  to  us  ;  and  although,  in  the  Roman  cenjus,  firft 
eftabliflied  by  Servius  Tullius,  both  the  ages  and  fexes 
of  the  people  were  diftinguiftied,  we  have  no  exaft  account 
of  thefe  particulars  in  any  one  of  their  enumerations. 
Indeed,  the  principal  objeft  of  the  cenfus  among  that 
warlike  people,  was  the  levying  of  men  and  money  for 
the  purpofes  of  conqueft  :  the  duration  of  human  life 
appears  to  have  occupied  very  little  of  their  attention  ; 
and  their  proficiency  in  the  fcience  of  quantity  was  not 
fuflicient  either  to  Ihow  them  what  the  neceffary  data, 
were,  or  to  enable  them  to  draw  juft  inferences  from 
them,  had  they  been  in  their  poffeflion.  A  good  account 
of  what  the  ancient  Romans  did  in  this  way,  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  original  authorities,  may  be  found  in  the 
Italian  tranllation  of  Demoivre’s  Treatife  of  Annui¬ 
ties  on  Lives,  by  Gaeta  and  Fontana,  which  was  pub- 
lifhed  at  Milan,  in  the  year  1776. 

The  keeping  of  parilh-regifters  commenced  in  England 
in  the  year  1538,  in  confequence  of  an  injunction  iffued 
in  that  year  by  Thomas  lord  Cromwell,  who,  after  the 
abolition  of  the  pope’s  authority  in  this  kingdom,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  had  been  appointed  the  king’s 
vicegerent  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  See  Bills  of  Mor¬ 
tality,  vol.  iii. 

Parilh-regifters  in  Germany  appear  to  have  commenced 
with  the  fixteenth  century ;  and  in  the  Gottliche  Ord- 
nung  of  Suffmilch,  we  are  informed,  that  at  the  time  of 
lord  Cromwell’s  injunClion,  they  had  already  old  regifters 
of  that  kind,  both  at  Auglburgh  and  Breflaw.  However, 
the  extrafils  he  has  given  from  the  Auglburgh  regifters 
do  not  go  back  further  than  the  year  1501,  nor  thofe  for 
Breflaw  beyond  1555.  About  the  beginning  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  fuch  regifters  appear  to  have  been  ella- 
blilhed  in  moft  parts  of  Europe ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1662  that  they  began  to  attrafil  public  notice  here, 
and  to  be  confidered  as  the  fources  of  valuable  and  in- 
terefting  information.  In  that  year,  John  Graunt,  a 
citizen  of  London  (afterwards  an  officer  in  the  trained 
bands  of  the  city,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society), 
publilhed  his  “  Natural  and  Political  Obfervations  on  the 
Bills  of  Mortality,”  principally  thole  for  London.  The 
London  bills,  or  accounts  of  baptifms  and  burials,  appear 
to  have  been  occafioned  by  the  plague,  and  to  have  been 
begun  in  the  year  1 59a,  a  time  of  great  mortality.  They 
were  afterwards  difcontinued ;  but  were  refumed  in  1603, 
after  the  great  plague  of  that  year.  See  the  article  Lon¬ 
don,  vol.  xiii.  p.  601.  They  have  ever  fince  been  con¬ 
tinued  weekly  ;  and  an  annual  bill  alfo  has  been  regularly 
publilhed.  In  1629,  the  number  of  deaths  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  difeafes  and  cafualties  were  firft  inferted  in  them, 
alfo  the  diftinfilion  of  the  fexes ;  and  thefe  have  been 
continued  ever  fince.  But  it  is  in  the  totals  only  of  the 
baptifms  and  burials  that  the  fexes  are  diftinguilhed  in 
thefe  bills.  They  do  not  Ihow  how  many  of  each  lex 
died  of  each  difeale  ;  neither  have  they,  fince  1728,  when 
the  diftinfilion  of  the  ages  of  the  dead  was  firft  introduced, 
Ihown  how  many  of  each  fex  died  in  fuch  interval  of  age, 
but  only  the  total  number  of  both  fexes. 

a  This 
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This  book  of  Graunt’s,  although  the  firft,  is  alfo  one 
of  the  beft  that  have  been  published  on  the  fubjed.  It 
contains  many  judicious  obfervations  on  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  the  bills,  on  the  proportions  of  the  deaths  from 
different  difeafes  and  cafualties,  and  on  their  increafe  and 
decreafe,  with  the  probable  caules  of  fuch  fluduations. 
He  alfo  obferved,  that  “  the  more  fickly  the  years  are, 
the  lefs  fecund  or  fruitful  of  children  alfo  they  be.”  Be- 
fides  the  London  bills,  he  gave  one  for  a  country-parifti 
in  Hampfhire,  in  the  firft  edition  of  his  book;  and,  in  an 
appendix  to  the  latter  editions,  two  others,  one  for  Tiver¬ 
ton,  the  other  for  Cranbrook  in  Kent,  with  a  few 
obfervations  on  foreign  bills.  The  book  was  favourably 
received  by  the  public,  and  went  through  five  editions 
in  fifteen  years ;  the  two  firft  in  4to,  the  three  others  in 
8vo;  the  laft  of  them,  publiftied  in  1676,  two  years  after 
the  author’s  death,  was  edited  by  his  friend  fir  William 
Petty,  who,  in  confequence  of  having  fometimes  fpoken 
of  this  edition  as  his  own,  has  by  fome  writers  been  erro- 
neoufly  confidered  as  the  author. 

Graunt’s  obfervations,  like  all  others  of  a  fimilar  kind, 
by  fhowing  the  ufefulnefs  of  parifh-regifters  and  bills  of 
mortality,  contributed  to  form  a  tafte  for  thefe  inquiries 
among  thinking  men ;  and,  confequently,  to  improve 
both  the  regifters  and  the  bills  derived  from  them;  fo 
that,  from  this  time,  the  fubjed  has  been  continually  cul¬ 
tivated  more  and  more.  Parilh-regilters,  in  moft  parts 
of  Europe,  have  been  kept  with  more  care  ;  and  a  l'uc- 
ceflion  of  works  of  confiderable  merit  has  been  publiftied 
on  the  fubjed,  containing  an  important  part  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  and  political  hiftory  of  our  fpecies,  and  affording 
valuable  materials  for  the  fcience  of  political  economy. 

As  the  ages  at  which  the  deaths  took  place  were  not 
inferted  in  the  London  bills  till  1728,  Graunt  could  not 
avail  liimfelf  of  that  important  information,  but  made  a 
fruitlefs  attempt  to  determine  the  law  of  mortality  with¬ 
out  it.  The  B  reflaw  bills  appear  to  have  been  the  firft 
wherein  the  ages  at  which  the  deaths  took  place  were 
inferted  ;  and  the  moft  important  information  which  bills 
of  mortality  can  afford,  was  firft  drawn  from  them  by 
Dr.  Halley;  who,  in  1692,  conftruded  a  table  of  mor¬ 
tality  for  B  reflaw  from  thefe  bills  for  the  five  preceding 
years,  and  inferted  a  paper  on  the  fubjed  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadions,  No.  196.  In  1699,  Dr.  Davenant, 
in  An  Eflay  upon  the  probable  Methods  of  making  a 
People  Gainers  in  the  Ballance  of  Trade,  publiftied  fome 
extrads  from  “  Natural  and  Political  Obfervations  and 
Conclufions  upon  the  State  and  Condition  of  England,” 
by  permiflion  of  their  author,  Gregory  King,  efq.  Lan- 
cafter  herald,  who  had  completed  them  in  1696,  though 
they  ftill  remained  in  manufcript;  and  the  whole  of  this 
very  curious  produdion  was  publiftied  by  Mr.  Chambers 
at  the  end  of  his  EJlimate  in  1802.  Mr.  King  derived 
his  information  from  the  poll-books;  from  adual  obfer¬ 
vations  in  particular  places ;  from  the  afleflments  on 
marriages,  births,  and  burials ;  and  from  the  parifli- 
regifters.  Many  of  liis  conclufions  agree  furprilingly 
well,  confidering  the  time  he  wrote,  with  tliofe  which 
are  the  refults  of  a  hundred  years  of  further  obfervations 
and  inquiries. 

From  the  publication  of  Davenant’s  eflay,  above  men¬ 
tioned,  nearly  forty  years  had  elapfed  without  any  thing 
further  being  done  in  this  way,  when  M.  Kerfeboom 
publiftied  an  Eflay,  in  the  Dutch  language,  on  the  pro¬ 
bable  number  of  people  in  Holland  and  Weft  Friefland, 
which  he  deduced  from  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  (Hague, 
1738,  4to.)  and  two  others  in  1740  and  1742.  An  account 
of  the  firft  of  thefe  three  eflays  may  be  l'een  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfadions,  No.  450.  and  of  the  two  others  in 
No.  468. 

In  1742  was  publiftied  the  firft  edition  of  the  celebrated 
work,  entitled  “  Die  Gottliche  Ordnung  in  den  Veran- 
derungen  des  Menfchlichen  Gefchlechts  aus  der  Geburt, 
dem  Tode  und  der  Fortpflanzung  deflelben  erwiefen  von 
Johann  Peter  Siiflmilch.”  The  fecond  edition  appeared 
in  176  1,  enriched  with  the  materials  which  had  been  laid 


before  the  public  through  various  channels  in  the  interim; 
the  third  in  1765  ;  and  in  1775  a  fourth  edition  of  the  two 
volumes  of  Sufimilch  was  publiftied  by  Chriftian  Jacob 
Baumann,  to  which  this  editor  liimfelf  added,  in  1776, 
a  third  volume,  confiding  of  additions  to  the  other  two, 
and  remarks  upon  them,  with  many  new  tables,  and  a 
copious  index.  The  laft  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
liflied  in  1798,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aug¬ 
mented  or  improved  fince  1776.  It  contains  long  difler- 
tations  on  every  thing  (not  mathematical)  conneded 
with  the  fubjed;  and,  befides  original  information,  in¬ 
cludes  the  fubftance  of  all  the  other  publications  on  it 
previous  to  1776  ;  with  an  immenfe  colledion  of  materials, 
which,  when  borrowed,  are  often  better  arranged,  and 
rendered  more  convenient  for  reference,  than  they  will 
be  found  to  be  in  the  works  they  were  extraded  from  j 
befides,  the  original  fources  of  information  are  always 
referred  to ;  and  thefe  advantages,  with  that  of  a  full 
index,  render  it  a  valuable  work  for  occafional  reference. 

The  three  thick  8vo.  volumes  contain  upwards  of  2300 
pages,  clofely  printed  with  a  fmall  type ;  and  the  tables 
alone  occupy  330  pages. 

In  1746  was  publiftied  the  Efl'ai  of  M.  Deparcieux. 
Information  much  wanted  on  this  fubjed,  was  there  given 
in  a  very  clear  and  popular  manner;  and  the  work  no  doubt 
contributed  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  the  fcience. 

In  1750  appeared,  in  8vo.  “  New  Obfervations,  natural, 
moral,  civil,  political,  and  medical,  on  City,  Town,  and 
Country,  Bills  of  Mortality;  to  which  are  added,  large 
and  clear  Abftrads  of  the  beft  Authors  who  have  written 
on  that  fubject;  with  an  Appendix  of  the  Weather  and 
Meteors,  by  Thomas  Short,  M.D.”  which  he  had  “  had 
on  the  anvil”  for  eighteen  years,  as  he  informs  us  in  the 
Preface  to  his  Hiftory  of  Air,  Weather,  See.  This  author, 
with  incredible  labour,  coileded  extrads  from  the  mor-  $ 

tuary  and  baptifmal  regifters  in  a  great  many  market- 
towns  and  country-parifnes  in  England,  chiefly  in  the 
northern  counties,  in  almoft  every  variety  of  loil  and 
fituation  ;  and  reduced  them  into  tables  in  various  ways, 
fo  as  to  enable  him  to  draw  ufeful  inferences  from  them. 

He  informs  us,  that  lord  Cromwell’s  injunction  in  1538 
was  but  little  regarded  in  many  places  till  the  year  1559, 
when  another  was  iil'ued  for  the  fame  purpofe  by  queen 
Elizabeth ;  neverthelefs,  he  had  procured  feveral  exad 
country-regifters,  commencing  with  1538,  and  continued, 
without  one  chafm,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years ; 
and  the  regifters  before  1644  he  confidered  to  be  much 
more  valuable  than  afterwards,  on  account  of  the  increafe 
of  diflenters  from  that  time.  He  likewife  procured  both 
the  numbers  of  families  and  of  fouls  in  l'even  of  the 
market-towns,  and  fifty-four  of  the  country  parifhes,  for 
which  he  had  regifters ;  and  thus  arrived  at  fatisfadory 
information  on  feveral  points,  which,  till  then,  had  been 
very  imperfedly  underftood.  But  the  lexes  were  not 
diltinguilhed  in  his  enumerations;  neither  were  the  ages, 
in  any  of  the  enumerations  or  regifters  he  has  given 
accounts  of,  except  in  the  London  bills  of  mortality,  and 
what  he  has  taken  from  Dr.  Halley  refpeding  thofe  for 
Breflaw. 

In  1751  was  firft  printed  a  trad  by  Corbyn  Morris, 
entitled,  “  Obfervations  on  the  paft  Growth  and  prefent 
State  of  the  City  of  London,”  with  the  moft  convenient 
and  inftrudive  tables  of  the  London  bills  that  have  been 
printed  :  they  contained  the  annual  baptifms  and  burials 
from  the  year  1603,  the  number  of  annual  deaths  by  each 
difeafe  from  1675,  and  of  each  age  from  1728  ;  all  brought 
down  to  the  year  1750.  This  trad  was  reprinted  in  1758, 
with  a  continuation  of  the  tables  to  the  end  of  1757; 
thefe  alfo  contain  ufeful  annual  averages  and  proportions. 

Mr.  Morris’s  obfervations  are  generally  very  judicious  ; 
but  he  was  one  of  thofe  authors  who  appear  to  have  la¬ 
boured  under  much  mifconception  with  regard  to  the 
evils  to  be  apprehended  from  the  mortality  of  London, 
and  what  they  confidered  to  be  its  baneful  eft'eds  in  draw¬ 
ing  recruits  from  the  country.  Thefe  writers  did  not 
perceive,  or  did  not  fufficiently  confider,  that  the  natural 
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procreative  power  is  much  more  than  adequate  to  fupply  the  fecretary  and  hiftorian  of  the  Royal  Society.  But 
any  wafte  of  that  kind,  and  that  the  real  obftacle  to  the  the  fa6t  is,  that  the  bills  were  collected  into  a  volume  by 
increafeof  the  people  is  the  limited  means  of  fubfiftence.  the  late  Dr.  Heberden :  he  procured,  likewife,  obferva- 
This  had  been  obferved  by  Dr.  Halley  in  his  “  Further  tions  from  leveral  of  his  friends,  reCtors  of  fome  large 
Confiderations  on  the  Breflaw  Bills  of  Mortality,”  (Phil,  parilhes,  or  others  likely  to  give  him  information;  par- 
Tranf.  1693.)  though  it  there  alfo  appears,  that  he  had  ticularly  from  Bps.  Mofs,  Green,  Squire,  and  Dr.  Birch, 
not  fufficiently  confidered  the  mode  of  its  operation.  Thefe,  together  with  fome  of  his  own  remarks,  were 
1  his  was  firft  fully  illuffcrated  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  his  ex-  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  preface;  and  the  whole  was 
cellent  “  Obfervations  on  the  Increafe  of  Mankind,  Peo-  committed  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Birch.  To  make  the  cal- 
pling  of  Countries,  &c.”  written  in  Philadelphia  in  1751,  culations  which  appear  at  the  end  of  the  book,  Dr.  He- 
the  fame  year  in  which  Mr.  Morris’s  pamphlet  was  firft  berden  employed  James  Poftlethwayt,  efq.  a  very  diftin- 
publifiied.  The  author  alfo  pointed  out  in  that  pamphlet,  guifhed  arithmetician. 

material  defeCts  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  propofed  a  In  the  year  1766,  this  branch  of  knowledge  was  enriched 
better  method  of  keeping  them,  not  only  in  London,  but  with  new  materials,  of  more  value  than  all  that  had  pre- 
throughout  the  kingdom.  This  gave  occafion  to  a  paper  vioufly  been  laid  before  the  public.  Thefe  were  contained 


by  Mr.  James  Dodfon,  which  was  inferted  in  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  for  that  year  (1751),  wherein  he  Ihovved  the  im¬ 
portance  of  their  being  fo  kept  as  to  afford  the  means  of 
valuing  annuities  on  lives ;  and  propofed  other  alterations 
which  appeared  to  him  calculated  to  fit  them  for  the 
purpofe. 

Nicolaas  Struyck  of  Amfterdam,  who,  in  his  “  Intro¬ 
duction  to  General  Geography,”  publilhed  there  in  17+0, 
had  inferted  “  Gifj'ingen  over  den  Jiaut  van't  Menfchelyk 
Gcflagt ;  Conjectures  on  the  State  of  the  Human  Species  ;” 
publilhed  at  the  fame  place  in  1753,  a  quarto  volume, 
the  firft  half  of  which  is  aftronomical,  the  other  is  entitled 
**  Nader  Ontdehliingen  noopens  dm  Jiaat  van  het  Menfchelyk 
Gejlagt;  Further  Difcoveries  concerning  the  State  of  the 
Human  Species.”  It  contains  ftatements  of  aCtual  enu¬ 
merations  of  the  people  in  many  Dutch  villages,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  North  Holland,  wherein  the  fexes  are  diftin- 
guilhed,  and  the  numbers  in  childhood,  celibacy,  marriage, 
and  widowhood  ;  but  with  relpeCt  to  their  ages,  it  is  only 
ftated  for  each  fex,  how  many  were  under  ten  years,  and 
how  many  of  the  unmarried  were  above  that  age ;  except 
in  two  inftances,  wherein  the  number  of  each  fex  is  given 
in  each  interval  of  five  years  of  age,  from  birth  to  the 
extremity  of  life :  they  amount  all  together  to  2728,  of 
whom  not  one  was  above  the  age  of  eighty-five,  and 
only  four  above  eighty.  He  generally  gives,  for  each 
place,  the  names  and  profeftions  or  occupations  of  the 
perfons  who  made  the  enumeration,  and  the  precife  day 
on  which  it  was  made  ;  or,  if  it  occupied  the  parties  more 
days  than  one,  thofe  on  which  it  was  commenced  and 
completed  are  given  ;  a  practice  which  fliows  a  laudable 
folicitude  about  particulars,  and  a  title  to  our  confidence, 
the  want  of  which  we  have  great  caufe  to  lament  in  too 
many  other  writers.  ExtraCts  from  many  parifti-regifters 
are  alfo  given;  in  thefe,  too,  the  ages  are  feldom  noticed; 
but  in  a  few  cafes  they  are  given  very  minutely,  efpecially 
in  that  of  Weftzaandam,  for  which,  the  number  who 
died  in  each  interval  of  five  years  of  age,  from  birth  to 
the  extremity  of  life,  are  given  ;  alfo  the  number  in  each 
year  of  age  under  fifteen,  the  number  in  each  month  of 
the  firft  year  of  age,  even  the  number  that  died  in  the 
-  firft  hour  from  birth,  in  the  firft  twenty-four  hours,  and 
in  each  day  of  the  firft  week  of  their  age.  During  a  term 
of  nineteen  years,  the  whole  number  of  deaths  thus  re- 
giftered  was  3328;  but  the  fexes  were  not  diftinguiftied 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  which  Struyckhimfelf  lamented. 
The  work  alfo  contains  much  information  refpefting  the 
population  and  parilh-regifters  of  Amfterdam,  Haerlem, 
&c.  with  fome  accounts  of  other  countries,  and  of  other 
works  on  the  fubjeCt. 

In  1759  was  publilhed,  at  London,  in  4-to,  “  A  Collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Yearly  Bills  of  Mortality,  from  1657  to  1758 
inclufive,  together  with  leveral  other  Bills  of  an  earlier 
date  ;  to  which  were  fubjoined  Captain  Graunt’s  Obfer¬ 
vations;  Another  Effay  in  Political  Arithmetic,  by  Sir 
William  Petty  ;  the  Obfervations  of  Corbyn  Morris,  Efq. 
and  A  Comparative  View  of  the  Difeafes  and  Ages,  with 
a  Table  of  the  Probabilities  of  Life  for  the  lalt  Thirty 
Years,  by  J.  P.  Elq.  F.R.S.”  This  is  a  valuable  com¬ 
pilation,  and  has  been  generally  attributed  to  Dr.  Birch, 
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in  three  publications,  of  which  we  (hall  firft  notice  the 
“  Recherches  fur  la  Population  des  generalites  d’Au- 
vergne,  de  Lyon,  de  Rouen,  et  de  quelques  Provinces  et 
Villes  du  Royaume.  Par  M.  Meffance,  Receveur  des 
Tallies  de  l’Ele&ion  de  Saint  Etienne.”  Molt  of  the 
political  writers  in  France,  for  fome  years  previous  to  the 
date  of  this  publication,  had  afferted  confidently  that  the 
kingdom  was  depopulated,  but  without  producing  any 
proofs.  The  objedt  of  M.  Meffance  was,  to  enable  his 
readers  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  fuch  affertions,  and  to 
pronounce  lefs  vaguely  on  a  fubjedt  in  itfelf  fo  interefting, 
the  knowledge  of  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  great 
number  of  fadts  and  adlual  obfervations.  The  work, 
accordingly,  is  filled  with  tables,  exhibiting  the  refults 
of  adlual  enumerations  of  the  people,  and  of  extradfs  from 
the  parifti-regifters.  They  fiiow,  for  each  fex,  how  many 
were  under  fourteen,  or  in  celibacy  above  that  age;  thole 
in  the  ftates  of  marriage  and  of  widowhood  ;  and  the 
number  of  domeftic  fervants.  The  numbers  of  families 
are  alfo  ftated;  and  the  enumerations  of  the  ecclefiaftics, 
properly  claffed,  are  given  feparately.  But  the  author 
has  alfo  given  the  general  refults  of  his  tables,  and  the 
proportions  they  afford,  very  diftindtly  ;  and  among  thefe 
refults,  the  increafe  of  the  population  during  the  preceding 
fixty  years,  to  which  his  refearches  were  generally  limited, 
is  clearly  afeertained.  The  work  likewife  contains  many 
interefting  tables,  in  which  the  rate  of  mortality,  and  the 
produce  of  manufadluring  labour,  are  compared  with  the 
contemporaneous  prices  of  grain,  in  various  places,  ge¬ 
nerally  for  periods  of  twenty  years  each. 

The  fecond  work  we  have  alluded  to  wras  publilhed 
at  Yverdon  in  8vo.  it  was  entitled  “  Memoire  lur  l’Etat 
de  la  Population,  dans  le  Pays  de  Vaud,  qui  a  obtenu  la 
prix  propofe  par  la  Societe  CEconomique  de  Berne.  Par 
M.  Muret,  premier  Pafteur  a  Vevey,  et  Secretaire  de  la 
Societe  CEconomique  du  Vevey.”  The  Pays  de  Vaud 
contains  112  parilhes,  and  the  population  at  that  time 
was  about  113,000  fouls.  M.  Muret  wrote  for  informa¬ 
tion  to  all  the  clergymen  in  the  country,  who  made  him 
returns  of  the  numbers  of  baptifms  and  burials  in  their 
refpedtive  parilhes,  for  different  periods,  from  ten  to 
forty  years,  in  many  of  which  both  the  ages  and  lexes 
were  diftinguilhed  ;  and  from  about  two-thirds  of  them 
he  obtained  alfo  the  numbers  of  marriages  and  families 
adtually  fubfifting;  alfo  the  number  of  fouls,  “  or  at  leaft 
of  communicants,”  in  their  parilhes  :  but  neither  the 
ages  nor  fexes  were  diftinguilhed  in  any  of  the  enumera¬ 
tions  of  the  living.  -  This  performance  does  much  credit 
both  to  the  author’s  induftry  and  judgment;  but  it  has 
alfo  material  defedts.  He  gave  upwards  of  fifty  tables, 
by  which  he  intended  to  lliow  the  probabilities  and  ex¬ 
pectations  of  life  till  five  years  of  age,  and  at  every  fifth 
year  after  that,  in  different  parilhes  and  places,  under 
various  circumftances  of  foil  and  fituation,  and  for  people 
of  different  habits  and  occupations  ;  alfo  for  the  two 
fexes  leparately.  Thefe  mull  have  coft  him  a  good  deal 
of  labour,  and  would  have  been  extremely  valuable  had 
they  been  corredt;  but,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  under- 
ftand  the  conftrudtion  of  fuch  tables,  and  they  are  not  to 
be  depended  upon.  He  alfo  took  confiderable  pains  to 
G  determine 
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determine  the  rates  of  mortality  among  married  and 
fingle  women,  confidered  feparately,  and  thought  he  had 
proved  that  it  was  lefs  among  the  married  ;  but  the  proofs 
he  adduced  were  not  conclufive.  Yet  this  Memoir  ge¬ 
nerally,  and  the  Tables  in  particular,  have  been  prail'ed 
for  their  extreme  accuracy,  in  a  very  good  abridgment 
of  them,  inferted  in  the  fecond  volume  of  a  book,  entitled 

De  Re  Rvjiica,  or  the  Repository,”  8vo.  Lond.  1770. 

The  disadvantages  of  her  foil  and  climate  neceffarily 
keep  Sweden  thinly  peopled  in  comparifon  with  the 
countries  which,  in  thefe  relpe&s,  are  more  happily  cir- 
cumftanced;  and,  Since  the  year  1748,  the  ftate  of  the 
population  has  been  an  objeft  of  anxious  Solicitude  with 
the  government;  which, in  1749,  eftablifhed  what,  in  this 
country,  would  probably  be  called  a  Board  of  Population, 
but  is  there  denominated  Tabellvdrliet,  for  reducing  into 
convenient  forms  the  extrafts  from  the  parifh-regifters, 
and  the  returns  from  the  magiftrates  of  the  numbers  of 
the  people,  which  the  governors  of  the  different  pro¬ 
vinces  are  required  to  ftate  to  the  commiftioners  appointed 
for  thefe  purpoSes.  The  extracts  from  the  regifters  are 
made  and  transmitted  annually,  but  the  enumerations 
only  once  in  three  years.  M.  Wargentin,  who  was  one 
of  the  commiftioners  of  the  tabellv'arket,  inferted  in  the 
Tranfa&ions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stock¬ 
holm,  for  the  years  1754  and  1755,  papers  on  theufeful- 
nefs  of  annual  regifters  of  births  and  deaths  in  a  country  ; 
which,  like  all  his  other  productions,  were  written  with 
much  judgment  and  modelly.  In  the  Same  TranfaCtions, 
for  the  year  1766,  he  inferted  a  paper  on  the  mortality 
in  Sweden,  wherein  he  gave  tables  exhibiting  the  number 
of  the  living  of  each  Sex  in  each  interval  of  age,  in  the 
years  1757,  17 60,  and  1763  ;  alfo  the  number  of  annual 
deaths  of  each  age  and  Sex  during  a  period  of  nine  years, 
commencing  with  1755,  both  for  all  Sweden  and  Finland, 
and  for  Stockholm  feparately ;  with  other  interefting  re- 
fults  of  the  regifters  and  enumerations,  and  many  judi¬ 
cious  observations  upon  them.  This  paper  of  M.  War- 
gentin’s  is  more  valuable  than  all  that  had  previoufly 
been  publifhed  on  the  SubjeCl ;  it  is  alfo  to  be  found  in 
the  French  abridgment  of  the  Stockholm  TranfaCtions. 

The  firft  edition  of  Dr.  Price’s  Observations  on  Re- 
verfionary  Payments  appeared  in  1771,  and  contained 

Observations  on 'the  Expectations  of  Lives,  the  IncreaSe 
of  Mankind,  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  in  London,  and 
the  Influence  of  Great  Towns  on  Health  and  Population,” 
which  had  been  publilhed  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1769, 
and  added  confiderably  to  the  information  on  thofe  fub- 
jeCts  which  had  been  previoufly  before  the  public. 

In  the  Philosophical  TranlaCtions  for  the  years  1774 
and  1775,  were  inferted  two  excellent  papers  by  Dr.  Hay- 
garth  of  Chefter,  wherein  he  gave  the  bills  of  mortality 
for  that  city,  for  the  years_  177a  and  1773  refpeCtively,  in 
a  form  calculated  to  exhibit,  at  one  view,  the  moft  ufeful 
and  interefting  information  fuch  bills  can  afford  without 
calculation,  and  presenting  to  the  calculator  data  that  are 
eflential  to  the  Solution  of  the  moft  important  queftions 
refpeCting  the  ftate  of  the  population.  Three  papers  by 
Dr.  Percival  (alfo  of  considerable  merit)  appeared  in  the 
Same  TranfaCtions  about  this  time,  relating  principally  to 
the  population  of  Manchefter  and  its  neighbourhood. 

In  1778  was  publifhed,  at  Paris,  in  8vo.  the  work  en¬ 
titled  “  Recherches  et  Considerations  fur  la  Population 
de  la  France,  par  M.  Moheau.”  This  book  is  agreeably 
written,  in  a  way  entirely  popular,  and  will  probably  be 
perufed  with  more  pleafure,  by  the  generality  of  readers, 
than  any  other  on  the  fubjeCt  of  population.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  great  number  of  tables,  for  many  of  which  he  was 
indebted  to  other  writers,  efpecially  to  M.  Meflance;  but 
he  has  alfo  given  many  that  are  original,  derived  from  the 
bills  of  mortality  and  aCtual  enumerations  of  the  people, 
though  without  explaining  in  a  Satisfactory  manner  how 
he  obtained  his  information,  which,  if  it  be  correCt,  mult 
have  coft  great  labour.  In  his  preface  he  fays,  “  II  eft  tel 


page  de  ce  livre  qui  a  coute  neceflairement  deux  metis  do 
travail,  et  un  volume  de  chiffres.” 

In  1786  was  publilhed,  at  Peterfburgh,  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  there,  for  the  year  1782,  an 
eflay  by  M.  Krafft,  on  the  marriages,  births,  and  burials, 
at  St.  Peterfburgh,  during  a  period  of  Seventeen  years, 
from  176410  1780,  preceded  by  a  general  expofition  of  the 
ufes  Such  tables  might  be  applied  to,  if  the  observation 
they  record  were  extended  over  entire  governments  in 
Rulfta.  This  paper  contains  Seventeen  tables,  which  fhow 
the  number  of  deaths  at  each..age,  and  by  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  difeafes,  together  with  the  numbers  of  marriages 
and  baptifms  ;  the  numbers,  in  each  cafe,  being  given  for 
each  of  the  Seventeen  years  Separately,  as  well  as  for  the 
whole  term;  and  the  Sexes  are  always  diftinguifhed ;  as 
are  likewife  foreigners  from  the  native  Ruffians. 

During  a  period  of  nine  years,  commencing  with  1779, 
and  ending  with  1787,  Dr.  Heyfliam  of  Carlifle  kept 
accurate  regifters  of  the  births,  and  of  the  deaths  at  all 
ages,  in  the  two  parifhes  which  comprehend  that  city  and 
its  environs;  alfo  the  difeafes  or  cafu.dties  which  the 
deaths  at  each  age  were  occafioned  by ;  and  the  Sexes 
were  in  all  cafes  diftinguifhed.  Thefe  excellent  regifters 
were  kept  with  great  care  and  Skill  on  the  plan  of  Dr. 
Haygarth  above-mentioned,  and  included  all  diflenters 
within  tfie  two  parifhes.  Dr.  Heyfham  publifhed  them 
from  year  to  year  as  they  were  made,  and  accompanied 
them  with  valuable  observations  on  the  ftate  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  and  difeafes  in  each  year.  Their  value  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  two  enumerations  of  the  people  within  the 
two  parifhes,  the  one  made  in  January  1780,  the  other  in 
December  1787,  in  both  of  which  the  ages  were  diftin 
guifhed,  but  not  the  Sexes  of  each  age,  though  the  totals 
of  each  Sex  were.  Thefe  documents,  printed  in  con¬ 
venient  forms,  with  further  information  refpeCting  them, 
and  many  ufeful  tables  deduced  from  them,  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  Milne’s  Treatife  on  Annuities,  of  which  we  Shall 
have  occafion  to  take  farther  notice. 

In  the  years  1799,  1800,  and  1801,  M.  Nicander  inferted 
eight  different  memoirs  among  thofe  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  exhibiting  the  ftate  of 
population  and  mortality  in  all  Sweden  and  Finland, 
from  the  year  1772  to  1795  inclufive.  Thefe  contain  a 
great  number  of  tables,  which  prefent  the  moft  intereft¬ 
ing  refults  of  the  Tabellviirket  during  that  period ;  the 
ages  and  Sexes,  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  are  dif¬ 
tinguifhed  with  Sufficient  minutenefs,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  of  each  Sex  by  every  difeafe  is  given.  The  in¬ 
formation  in  thefe  papers  is  much  more  complete  and 
Satisfactory  than  any  other  yet  collected  refpeCting  the 
ftate  of  the  population  of  a  whole  kingdom,  or  even  of  any 
particular  part  of  it,  if  we  except  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Heyfham,  which  were  confined  to  Carlifle  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  M.  Nicander  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  alfo  one  of  the  com- 
miflioners  of  the  tabellv'arket,  and  their  Secretary. 

In  the  year  1800  was  publifhed,  at  Paris,  in  8vo. 
under  the  title  of  Effai  de  Statijiique,  a  memoir  by  J.  A. 
Mourgue,  on  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  that  took 
place  in  Montpellier  during  a  period  of  twenty-one  years, 
ending  with  1792,  with  the  ages  at  which  the  deaths  hap¬ 
pened;  the  Sexes  are  alfo  diftinguifhed  ;  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  place  appears  to  have  been  nearly  ftationary. 
The  tables  and  obfervations  of  M.  Mourgue  appear  to  b* 
more  valuable  than  any  others  relative  to  the  population 
of  France,  that  have  yet  been  publifhed,  except  thofe  of 
M.  Deparcieux,  which  related  only  to  SeleCl  orders  of  the 
people.  This  memoir  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  French 
National  Inftitute  in  1795. 

An  enumeration  of  the  people  in  Spain  was  made  by 
royal  authority  in  the  years  1768  and  1769,  and  again 
in  1787;  a  minute  account  of  this  laft  was  printed  at 
Madrid,  fhowing,  for  each  province  feparately,  the  num¬ 
bers  of  pariflies,  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  &c.  &c.  with 
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the  number  of  people  in  each  clafs,  according  to  their 
ranks,  profeffions,  occupations,  &c.  and  the  monadic 
orders  of  both  fexes  were  particularly  diftinguiftied :  to 
thefe  was  prefixed  a  fummary  of  the  cenfus  of  1768  and 
1769,  together  withtheages,  the diftinftion of  thefexes  was 
given ;  in  the  firft,  the  married  were  only  diftinguifhed 
from  Angle;  but  that  of  1787  (bowed  how  many  of  each 
fex,  and  in  each  interval  of  age,  were  in  the  ftates  of 
celibacy,  marriage,  and  widowhood.  A  third  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  people  in  Spain  and  the  Spanifli  pofieftions  in 
Europe  and  Africa,  including  the  Canary  I  (lands,  was 
made-in  1797  ;  and  a  full  account  of  it,  occupying  nearly 
fifty  large  tables,  was  printed  at  Madrid  in  1801. 

In  1801  were  publiflied  (in  4to.)  “  Obfervations  on  the 
Increafe  and  Decreafe  of  different  Difeafes,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  Plague,  by  William  Heberden,  jun.  M.  D. 
F. R.S.”  containing  fome  tables,  chiefly  deduced  from 
the  London  bills.  We  are  alfo  indebted  to  the  fame 
ingenious  phyfician  for  other  interefting  obfervations  on 
the  mortality  in  London,  inferted  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for 
1796.  and  in  tho(e  of  the  London  College  of  Phyficians, 
vol.  iv. 

.In  the  fame  year  (1801)  was  publifhed  (in  iamo.) 
another  valuable  work,  entitled,  “  Reports  on  the  Dif¬ 
eafes  in  London,  particularly  during  the  years  1796,  1797, 
1798,  1799,  and  1800,  by  Robert  Willan,  M.  D.  F.  A.  S.” 
part  of  thefe  had  been  previoufly  inferted  in  fome  peri¬ 
odical  publications  ;  the  author’s  obfervations  were  made 
both  on  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  on  the  cafes  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  his  own  practice. 

In  reading  the  writings  of  the  phyficians  who  have 
treated  thefe  fubjedts,  it  is  impoflible  not  to  regret,  that 
they  have  been  io  little  attended  to  by  the  medical  pro- 
feflion  in  general ;  and  that  bills  of  mortality  have  not 
been  more  generally  kept  in  fuch  a  way,  as  to  throw  the 
lights  which  they  alone  can,  on  the  caufes  of  the  increafe 
and  decreafe  of  different  difeafes,  and  of  the  great  dif¬ 
ferences  that  are  found  between  the  degrees  of  mortality 
in  different  fituations,  and  among  different  clalfes  of  the 
people.  The  information  of  this  kind  already  before  the 
public  clearly  fhows,  that  the  general  caufes  which  tend 
to  fhorten  life  do  alfo  embitter  it ;  and  that,  where  the 
people  are  the  mod  happy,  ufeful,  and  refpeftable,  in 
their  feveral  ftations,  there  alfo,  cateris  paribus,  they  are 
the  longed  lived.  And  thefe  inquiries,  we  think,  are  of 
more  importance  to  governments,  and  better  worth  their 
attention,  than  ftatefmen  are  generally  aware  of. 

Thelaft  publication  upon  this  fubjedt  we  have  to  notice 
is  a  very  recent  one,  namely,  “  A  Treatife  on  Annuities 
and  Aflurances,  by  Jofliua  Milne,  Efq.  1815.”  This  is 
a  very  ufeful  work.  It  contains  clear  abftradts  of  the  mod 
important  ftatements  that  have  been  publilhed  fince  Dr. 
Price’s  time.  Mr.  Milne  is  adluary  to  the  Sun  Life- 
affurance  Society;  and  in  his  work,  and  alfo  in  the  Sup¬ 
plement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  he  has  made 
fome  very  judicious  remarks  on  the  forms  of  bills  of 
mortality,  and  on  the  means  by  which  they  might  be  im¬ 
proved.  With  a  few  of  his  obfervations  we  fhall  conclude 
this  part  of  the  fubjedl. 

“  Of  all  the  ftatements  derived  from  bills  of  mortality 
and  enumerations  of  the  people,  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  only  thofe  for  Sweden  and  Finland,  and  Dr.  Hey- 
(ham’s  for  Carlifle,  have  been  given  in  the  proper  form, 
and  with  fufficient  corredlnefs  to  afford  the  information, 
which  is  the  molt  important  object  of  them  all — that 
which  is  neceffary  for  determining  the  law  of  mortality. 
To  eft'edl  this,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  know  the  mean  num¬ 
ber  of  the  living  and  of  the  annual  deaths,  in  fufficiently- 
fmall  intervals  of  age,  throughout  the  extent  of  life,  for 
a  period  of  lime  fufficient  to  allow  of  the  accidental  fluc¬ 
tuations  arifing  from  more  or  lefs  fruitful  years,  and 
other  caufes,  compenfating  each  other:  fuch  periods, 
probably,  fliould  not  be  lefs  than  eight  or  ten  years; 
but  the  neceffary  length  will  depend  upon  the  climate, 
the  number  of  the  people,  their  general  inodes  of  life,  and 
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their  political  circumftances,  Thefe  data  being  obtained, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  proportion  of  the 
annual  deaths  to  the  number  of  the  living  in  each  year 
of  age.  Then,  afl'uming  any  number  of  births,  as  1000 
or  10,000,  it  is  eafy  to  (how  how  many  would  die  in  each 
year  of  their  age;  and  confequently,  how  many  would 
furvive  that  year;  which  numbers  of  furvivors  and  of 
annual  deaths,  when  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  ages, 
conftitute  the  defined  Table  of  Mortality,  by  which  all 
the  moll  important  queftions  refpedling  the  duration  of 
human  life  may  be  ealily  refolved.  For  want  of  under- 
(landing  the  principles  upon  which  the  proper  conftruc- 
tion  of  fuch  tables  depends,  mod  of  the  writers  on  this 
fubjeft,  many  of  them  men  of  great  merit  and  induftry, 
have  taken  much  pains  to  little  purpofe,  and,  after  ex- 
ceflive  labour,  have  arrived  at  falle  conclufions.  Hardly 
any  of  them  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  neceffity 
of  obtaining  the  number  of  the  living,  as  well  as  of  the 
annual  deaths,  in  each  interval  of  age;  or  that  would 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  bills  of  mortality,  by  ex¬ 
tending  their  ufeful  applications.  Dr.  Price’s  Effay  on 
the  proper  Method  of  conftrudting  Tables  of  Mortality, 
already  mentioned,  was  intended  to  (how  how  fuch  tables 
might  be  conftrudted  from  regifters  of  the  deaths  only  at 
all  ages;  but  the  hypothefes  he  proceeded  upon  can 
hardly  obtain  in  any  real  cafe;  and,  even  if  they  did,  his 
method  would  only  determine  the  number  of  the  living 
in  the  place,  at  every  age ;  therefore,  if  it  could  be  put  in 
practice  (which  it  never  can),  it  would  only  fuperfede 
the  neceffity  ofadtual  enumerations ;  and,  with  the  num¬ 
bers  fo  obtained,  we  fliould  have  to  proceed  as  above. 
That  Effay  of  Dr.  Price  was  an  amplification  of  what 
Mr.  Simpfon  had  previoufly  advanced  on  the  fubjedl,  with 
his  accuftomed  accuracy,  and  contains  many  juft  oblerva- 
tions  on  the  defeats  of  the  tables  of  mortality  that  had 
previoufly  been  publiflied;  but  fo  far  as  it  contributed 
to  induce  a  belief  that  the  determination  of  the  number 
of  the  living  in  every  interval  of  age,  by  adlual  enumera¬ 
tion,  was  not  neceffary  to  the  conftrudlion  of  accurate 
tables,  it  mull  have  done  harm.”  (Milne,  ch.  iii.)  Mr. 
Milne  then  proceeds  to  give  his  propofed  new  forms  for 
keeping  bills  of  mortality  ;  but  for  thefe  we  mull  refer  to 
his  book,  which  contains  every  thing  that  can  be  defired 
on  the  fubjedl. 

The  utility  of  bills  of  mortality  is  twofold,  private  and 
public.  Their  private  ufe  is  to  enable  perfons  to  calculate 
the  value  of  annuities  of  every  kind,  how  the}'-  may  be 
granted  or  purchafed,  and  upon  what  terms  thofe  who 
have  any  valuable  contingency  which  ceafes  at  their 
death  may  infure  their  lives,  fo  as  to  fecure  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  fum  of  money  to  their  heirs.  Under  the  article 
Life-annuities,  vol.  xii.  p.  642.  we  have  given  a  very 
extenfive  Table  of  the  probabilities  of  life  in  eleven  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Europe,  colledled  from  the  various  autho¬ 
rities  referred  to  in  this  article ;  and  accompanied  with 
calculations  of  the  value  of  annuities  for  (ingle  and  joint 
lives,  founded  thereon.  But  this  may  be  deemed  a  public 
ufe  alfo,  fince  the  government  has  made  the  granting  of 
life-annuities  a  national  meafure ;  and  accordingly  we 
have  given,  under  the  fame  article,  (p.  647-50.)  the 
Tables  publiflied  by  authority  for  that  purpofe,  with  an 
explanation  of  them. 

But  the  more  peculiar  public  ufe  of  bills  of  mortality,  is, 
like  the  cenfus  of  the  ancient  Romans,  to  afeertain  the 
ftrength  of  the  nation,  for  the  purpofe  of  taxation  and 
warlike  levies  ;  this  has  been  lately  done  upon  a  great 
fcale  in  the  American  dates,  and  more  recently  in  this 
country,  under  what  is  called  the  population-ad,  41 
Geo.  III.  c.  1 5.  in  purfuance  of  which,  an  enumeration 
of  the  people  in  Great  Britain  was  made  in  1801  ;  alfo 
returns  of  the  baptifms  and  burials  ill  England  and  Wales, 
during  the  year  1700,  and  every  tenth  year  after  that  till 
1780,  then  for  every  year  to  1800  inclufive,  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  marriages  in  each  year  from  the  commencement  of 
1754  to  the  end  of  1800.  Large  and  clear  abftradts  of  the 
a  anfwers 
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anfwers  and  returns  to  this  aft  were  printed  by  order  of 
the  houfe  of  commons  in  1800,  and  occupy  more  than 
1000  pages  folio.  In  1811,  another  aft  (51  Geo.  III.  c.6.) 
was  palled,  “  for  taking  an  account  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  increafe  or  diminution  thereof 
in  confequence  of  which,  returns  were  that  year  made  to 
parliament,  of  the  number  of  perlons  in  every  part  of 
Great  Britain  ;  alfo  of  the  numbers  of  baptil'ms,  bu¬ 
rials,  and  marriages,  in  England  and  Wales,  during  each 
of  the  preceding  ten  years  ;  very  fatisfaftory  abltrafts 
of  thefe  were  alfo  printed  by  order  of  parliament  in  1812, 
with  fome  preliminary  obfervations,  in  which  correc¬ 
tions  of  the  preceding  returns  are  given.  The  fexes 
were  diftinguiffied  both  in  thefe  enumerations  and  ex- 
trafts  from  the  regifters,  but  the  ages  in  none  of  them  ; 
and  the  proportions  of  males  to  females  among  the  living 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  a  number  of  males  in  the 
army  and  navy,  which  it  is  difficult  to  eftimate,  not  being 
natives  of  Great  Britain,  nor  ufually  refident  there.  The 
returns  of  baptifms  and  burials  were  alfo  defeftive,  but 
few  regifters  of  diflenters  having  been  included  in  them. 
Thefe  abftrafts  are,  however,  with  refpeft  to  the  objefts 
they  extend  to,  more  minute  and  fatisfaftory  than  any 
other  accounts  of  the  fame  kind  that  have  been  publiflied 
in  this  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  very  defirable  that  fuch  re¬ 
turns  Ihould  continue  to  be  made,  and  abftrafts  of  them 
printed,  at  regular  intervals ;  for  nothing  is  lo  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  lliow  the  influence  of  different  caufes  on  the  pro- 
fperity  of  a  nation,  as  the  comparifon  of  the  different  ftates 
of  the  population,  and  the  rate  of  its  progrefs  or  declen- 
flon,  under  different  circumftances  :  befldes,  the  value  of 
the  abftrafts  we  already  have,  will  be  much  enhanced  by 
the  publication  of  others  of  a  fimilar  kind  hereafter;  for 
the  increafe  of  more  than  a  million  of  perfons,  in  Eng¬ 
land  alone,  between  1801  and  1 81 1,  may  be  accounted  for 
perhaps,  not  fo  much  from  a  real  decreafe  of  mortality  to 
that  amount,  as  from  the  imperfeftions  and  omiffions  of  a 
firft  return  under  a  new  aft. 

Mortality,  however,  we  may  fafely  affirm,  has  decreafed 
within  the  laft  fifty  years,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but 
in  moft  civilized  countries.  The  benefits  of  cleanlinefs, 
both  in  ftreets  and  in  houfes,  is  better  underftood ;  ino¬ 
culation  has  occafioned  the  fmall-pox  to  be  no  longer  a 
plague  ;  and  the  medical  treatment  of  fevers  and  moft 
other  diforders  has  alfo  wonderfully  improved.  In  the 
remarks  with  w'hich  we  ffiall  conclude  this  article,  we  fliall 
confine  ourfeives  chiefly  to  the  city  of  London. 

Hiftory  affords  us  abundant  evidence  of  the  filthinefs 
of  the  metropolis,  and  of  the  exiftence  of  thofe  fources  of 
miafmata  wdiich  prevail  in  camps,  and  which,  by  the  pu- 
trefaftion  and  evaporation  occafioned  by  the  autumnal 
heats  and  rains,  were  the  conftant  fource  of  difeafes,  not 
only  before,  but  even  fubfequent  to,  the  great  fire  in  1 666. 
In  the  fourteenth  and  following  centuries,  the  ftreets 
were  filled  with  common  lay-ftalls  of  all  manner  of  filth 
and  garbage,  which  the  people  were  in  vain  ordered  to  re¬ 
move  from  their  own  doors ;  the  fewers  were  in  a  very 
neglefted  ftate;  the  drains  all  ran  above  ground;  in  many 
ftreets  there  was  no  pavement  at  all,  and  the  accefs  of 
pure  air  was  prevented  by  the  projefting  houfes  almoft 
meeting  at  top,  the  intervening  lpace  being  filled  with 
enormous  figns.  Nor  was  the  internal  ftrufture  and  eco¬ 
nomy  of  the  houfes  more  favourable  to  health.  Erafmus, 
in  a  letter  to  the  phyfician  of  cardinal  Wolfey,  afcribes 
the  fweating-ficknels,  and  the  plague,  from  which  the 
Englifii  were  hardly  ever  free,  in  a  great  meafure  to  the 
incommodious  form  and  bad  expofition  of  their  houfes,  to 
the  filthinefs  of  the  ftreets,  and  to  the  fluttiflinefs  within 
doors  :  “  The  floors,”  he  fays,'  “  are  commonly  of  clay, 
ftrewed  with  rufhes,  which  are  occafionally  renewed,  but 
underneath  lies  unmolefted  an  ancient  colleftion  of  beer, 
greafe,  fragments  of  fiffi,  fpittle,  the  excrements  of  dogs 
and  cats,  and  every  thing  that  is  nafty.”  Even  the  floor 
of  the  prefence-chamber  of  queen  Elizabeth  in  Green- 
wich-palace,  was,  according  to  Hentzner,  “  ftrewed  with 


hay,  after  the  Englifii  fafliion."  See  Heberden's  Obf.  on 
the  Increafe  of  Difeafes,  1801. 

We  are  enabled  to  form  fome  judgment  of  the  effcft  of 
this  ftate  of  the  metropolis  upon  the  health  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  by  confidering  the  nature  of  the  difeafes  which 
were  then  prevalent,  as  well  as  the  comparative  mortality 
of  thofe,  and  of  our  own  times.  In  the  early  part  of  our 
hiftory,  a  great  number  of  years  are  fpecified  as  plague- 
years.  See  the  article  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  65,  6,  71-8, 
81-4,90.  In  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th,  centuries,  there 
fcarcely  palled  ten  years  without  a  confiderable  plague  ; 
and,  although  only  four  great  plagues  are  commonly  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  17th  century,  viz.  in  the  years  1603,  1625, 
1636,  and  1665;  yet  Maitland,  in  his  Hiftory  of  London, 
declares  that,  for  five-and- twenty  years  before  the  great 
fire  of  1666,  the  city  had  never  been  clear  from  the  plague; 
and  from  the  year  1603,  when  the  regifter  begins,  till  1670, 
the  bills  of  mortality  exhibit  only  three  years  entirely 
free.  The  other  difeafes,  wdiich  were  frequently  epide¬ 
mic  in  London,  were  fuch  as  commonly  originate  in 
fwampy  countries  and  in  camps ;  namely,  intermittent, 
remittent,  and  fpotted,  or  malignant,  fevers,  and  dyfen  tery. 
Of  the  great  prevalence  of  thefe  difeafes,  down  to  the  time 
of  the  great  fire  in  1666,  we  have  already  given  ample  evf- 
dence  in  the  article  quoted  above. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  progreffive  improvement  in  the 
public  health,  will  be  found  to  be  not  lefs  manifeftl-y  fyn- 
chronous  with  the  refinements  in  the  arts  of  life,  and  the 
improvements  in  the  economy  of  the  metropolis,  if  we 
compare  the  varying  progrefs  of  the  annual  mortality  as  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  bills.  Soon  after  the  great  fire  of  16 66,  the 
plague  altogether ceafed,  and  has  never  fince  recurred;  but 
the  other  epidemics  above  mentioned,  although  fomewhat 
diminifhedin  numbers,  ftill  occurred  to  a  great  and  fatal 
extent ;  fo  that,  in  proportion  to  the  aftual  population,  the 
annual  mortality  was  exceedingly  great.  This  will  appear 
in  ftrong  colours,  when  it  is  ftated  that  the  aftual  mortality 
was  greater  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  than  at 
the  end  of  it,  notwithlfanding  the  increafe  both  in  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  out-parifhes,  included  in  the 
bills  of  mortality.  The  annual  average  of  deaths  in  the 
.firft  ten  years  of  the  century  was  twenty-one  thoufand 
and  upwards ;  in  the  laft  decade  of  years,  only  nineteen 
thoufand  and  upwards.  The  mortality  and  quantity  of 
difeafe,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  therefore,  was 
incalculably  greater  than  at  prefent.  The  principal  ame¬ 
lioration  in  the  health  of  the  metropolis,  however,  feems 
to  have  been  more  particularly  brought  about  within  the 
laft  fixty  years.  Until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury,  the  mortality  kept  pace,  in  fome  meafure,  with  the 
increafing  population  ;  for,  in  the  third  and  fourth  de¬ 
cades,  that  is,  from  1720  to  1740,  the  annual  average  of 
burials  was  from  twenty-fix  to  twenty-eight  thoufand; 
and  the  deaths  in  1741,  were  32,414,  while  the  chriften- 
ings  were  only  14,957.  From  this  time  the  diminution  of 
the  mortality  has  been  progreffive;  and,  in  the  paft  year, 
1816,  (notwithftanding  the  vaft  increafe  of  buildings  in 
the  courfe  of  feventy-five  years,)  the  burials  were  only 
20,316,  while  the  chriftenings  amounted  to  23,581. 

But  it  is  to  be  obl'erved,  that,  although  very  confider¬ 
able  improvements  w'ere  made  in  the  city  when  it  was  re¬ 
built  after  the  conflagration  of  1666,  yet  it  continued 
highly  incommodious,  and  retained  many  of  its  unfalu- 
tary  peculiarities,  for  a  century  afterwards.  For  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1766,  that  the  example  of  reform, 
which  had  been  let  by  the  inhabitants  of  Weftminfter, 
was  adopted  by  parliamentary  fanftion  in  the  city.  Fleet- 
ditch  was  then  firft  covered  in ;  the  ftreets  were  paved 
with  large  fquared  ftones ;  the  figns,  gates,  and  bars,  were 
taken  down,  and  a  free  ventilation  admitted;  openings 
were  made  in  the  incommodious  parts  of  the  ftreets  ;  and 
the  accumulation  of  filth  and  other  fources  of  miafmata 
farther  prevented  by  the  more  aftive  employment  of  ica- 
vengers,  the  increaled  lupply  of  water,  Sec.  which  fyftem 
has  been  purified, and  is  ftill  continued,  to  the  great  orna¬ 
ment 
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ment  of  the  metropolis’,  as  well  as  to  the  fubftantial  bene¬ 
fit  of  its  inhabitants.  From  this  time,  the  remittent  and 
intermittent  fevers  and  dyfentery  rapidly  diminifhed  in 
frequency  and  fatality;  the  two  former  now  fcarcely  ever 
originating  in  London,  and  the  latter  being  feldom  gene¬ 
ral  or  epidemic.  Malignant  fevers  became  lefs  prevalent 
in  gaols,  and  in  the  clofe  habitations  of  the  poor;  and 
Newgate  is  no  longer  vifited  by  its  annual  typhus,  which 
is  now  feldom  found  committing  its  ravages,  even  in  the 
abodes  of  poverty. 

Among  the  various  operations  fubfervient  to  the  arts 
and  manufactures  in  this  great  city,  there  are  many  which 
contribute  to  diffufe  in  the  atmofphere  certain  effluvia  or 
vapours,  fome  of  which  are  difagreeabie  in  their  fmell,  or 
difficult  to  refpire  ;  and  others,  though  not  fo  obvious  to 
the  fenfes,  are  neverthelefs  prejudicial  to  health.  On  the 
whole,  however;  the  public  health  is  not  much  affected  by 
fuch  effluvia.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  a  difagreeabie  fmell 
is  by  no  means  a  certain  criterion  of  an  umvholefome  at- 
hiofphere  ;  and,  in  the  fecond,  the  volatilization  of  poi- 
fonous  metals  by  fire,  which  conflitutes  one  of  the  moil 
probable  means  of  contaminating  the  air,  may  be  fo  ma¬ 
naged,  by  connecting  with  the  works  proper  chimneys, 
and  other  condenfing  apparatus,  as  to  obviate  altogether 
the  danger  which  might  thence  arife  to  the  public.  Many 
miftakes  have  been  committed  by  writers  on  this  fubject, 
and  confiderable  difference  in  principle  has  been  mani- 
fefted  in  legal  decifions  refpeCting  the  degree  of  nuifance 
in  fuch  cafes.  In  the  17th  century,  the  fmoke  from  coal- 
fires  was  deemed,  both  by  natives  and  foreigners,  one  of 
the  principal  caufes  of  the  unhealthinefs  of  London.  This 
was  Hated  in  ftrong  terms  by  major  Graunt,  Obf.  on  Bills 
of  Mortality,  before  quoted  ;  and  Evelyn,  who  publifhed 
a  pamphlet  in  1661,  entitled  Fumifugium,  in  dignantly 
laments  the  “  clouds  of  fmoke  and  fulphur,  fo  full  of 
iiink  and  darknefs,  in  which  this  glorious  and  an¬ 
cient  city'  wraps  her  ftately  head  ;”  and  he  affirms,  that  in 
the  year  1664,  Newcaftle  was  beiieged,  and  coals  not  to 
be  procured  in  London,  “  divers  gardens  and  orchards, 
planted  in  the  very  heart  of  London  (as,  in  particular,  my 
lord  marquiife  of  Hartford’s,  in  the  Strand,  and  my  lord 
Bridgewaters’,  and  fome  others,  about  Barbican),  were 
obferved  to  bear  fuch  plentiful  and  infinite  quantities  of 
fruits,  as  they  never  produced  the  like,  either  before  or 
fince,  to  their  great  aftonilhment.”  In  refutation  of  fuch 
notions,  however,  it  is  lufficient  to  remark,  that,  while 
this  fuppofed  cauie  of  unhealthinefs  has  been  augmented 
to  an  incalculable  degree,  the  actual  condition  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  in  point  of  falubrity',  has  been  greatly  improved. 

In  like  manner,  the  manufactories,  in  which  various 
effluvia  are  difengaged  from  animal  and  vegetable  matters, 
in  confequence  of  putrefaction  or  fermentation,  are  no 
longer  prejudicial  to  the  public  health,  when  they  are  con¬ 
duced  with  care  and  prudence.  Thus  in  breweries,  in 
ftarch  and  colour  manufactories,  as  of  turnfol  and  indigo, 
in  paper-mills,  &c.  the  fumes,  which  arife  from  the  fer¬ 
menting  and  decompoling  matters,  can  be  dangerous  only 
to  thole  employed  about  the  works,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  velfels  and  apparatus.  They  ceale  to  be 
deleterious  the  moment  they  are  riiffufed  and  combined 
with  the  external  air,  and  cannot  afteCt  the  inhabitants  of 
neighbouring  dwellings.  Even  where  animal  matters  are 
liable  to  putrefy,  as  in  the  manufactories  of  cat-gut,  tan¬ 
neries,  and  flaughter-houfes,  the  effeCts  of  thele  corrupted 
exhalations,  which,  when  dift'ufed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
form  an  atmofphere  very  difagreeabie  to  breathe,  may  be 
obviated  by  proper  care.  Molt  commonly  fuch  putrefac¬ 
tion  is  not  neceli'ary  to  the  operations  going  on,  and  only 
occurs  from  the  animal  fubftances  being  allowed  to  remain 
too  long  in  the  manufactory,  or  in  too  high  a  tempera¬ 
ture.  It  is  only  neceli'ary,  therefore,  to  caufe  the  mate¬ 
rials  to  be  frequently  renewed,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
cormption,  and  to  keep  the  place  clean.  In  this  refpeCl 
ilaughter-hom'es  are  attended  with  lome  inconvenience  ; 
fcut  this  is  by  no  means  of  fo  ferrous  a  nature  as  to  de-> 
Vojb*  XVI.  No.  1090. 
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mand  their  baniffiment  without  the  limits  of  cities.  A 
llaughter-houfe,  indeed,  when  the  filth  and  blood  are  col¬ 
lected  in  heaps  to  putrefy,  is  peftilence  itfelf ;  but,  when 
the  offal  is  regularly  removed,  it  ceafes  to  be  a  nuifance. 
Hence  a  little  attention  on  the  part  of  the  magiftrates, 
that  butchers  do  not  throw  out  the  blood  and  refufe  of 
the  animals  which  they  kill,  nor  fuffer  them  to  accumu¬ 
late,  is  fufficient  to  obviate  any  difgulting  and  unhealthy 
effeCts  arifing  from  flaughter-houles. 

Of  the  manufactories  in  which  effluvia  are  driven  off  by 
fire,  thole  of  the  mineral  acids,  which  were  formerly 
deemed  extremely  injurious,  have  been  found  by  experi¬ 
ence  to  be  deftitute  of  danger ;  and  even  thole  effluvia, 
which  are  difengaged  in  the  preparations  or  mercury, 
lead,  copper,  antimony,  and  arl'enic,  and  which  are  really 
dangerous  to  thofe  who  inhabit  and  affift  in  the  works, 
can  never  injure  thofe  who  refide  in  the  neighbourhood, 
except  when  proper  chimneys,  that  may  convey  the  va-  , 
pours  out  of  the  reach  of  refpiration,  or  condenfe  them, 
are  omitted  to  be  ul'ed.  Hence  the  magiftracy  ought 
chiefly  to  confine  its  attention  to  the  adoption  of  mea- 
fures  of  precaution,  and  to  direft  fcience  towards  the 
improvements  of  which  thefe  procefl’es  are  fulceptible 
with  regard  to  health,  inftead  of  haltily  banilhing  fuch 
manufactories  from  their  cities.  See  a  Report  of  the  Nat. 
Inllitute  of  Paris,  1806.  Annaies  de  Chimie,  tom.  liv. 
Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  290. 

The  diminution  of  mortality,  then, as  appears  from  the 
foregoing  ftatements,  is  greatly  dependent  upon  a  fyftem 
of  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation,  carried  on  upon  an  exten- 
five  fcale  ;  and  this  fyftem  has  effected  what  quarantines, 
peft-houfes,  &c.  in  vain  attempted  to  accomplith.  Indeed, 
from  the  conftant  exiftence  of  the  plague  in  London  dur¬ 
ing  the  17th  century,  it  can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  imported  at  the  particular  periods  when  it  raged  fo 
deftruCtively ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  our  quarantine- 
laws,  however  rigid  and  fevere  they  may  be,  are  by  no 
means  adequate  to  the  exclulion  of  all  contagion.  See 
Howard  on  Lazarettos  ;  Heberden  on  Increal'e,  &c.  of 
Difeafes.  But  the  laft  mentioned  author  obferves,  “  That 
the  plague  w’as  ever  actually  bred  in  London,  it  might  be 
odious  to  afl'ert,  and  would  be  impoffible  to  prove  ;  yet, 
to  any  one  who  reflects  upon  its  frequent  returns  in  this 
capital  until  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  and  its 
total  abfence  fince,  notwithflanding  the  great  increafe  of 
our  trade,  by  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  imported,  it 
muft,  I  think,  appear  probable,  that,  if  its  origin  were  de¬ 
rived  from  foreign  contagion,  at  leaft  its  propagation 
ought,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  be  attributed  to  fome  pre- 
dil'pofition  of  the  town  in  thole  days,  which  has  fince 
been  corrected.” 

As  for  thofe  epidemic  difeafes  by  which  mortality  is 
at  times  extenfively  and  fatally  increaled,  and  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  originate,  not  in  miafmata  or  in  the  effluvia  from 
the  human  body  in  confined  fituations,  but  in  a  fpecific 
contagion  (fuch  as  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  and  fcarlet- 
fever),  the  means  of  public  iecurity  are  not  fo  much 
within  our  reach.  For  the  two  laft  mentioned  maladies, 
indeed,  we  know  of  no  preventive  means;  fo  thap  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  large  cities  muft  probably  undergo  them  once 
in  the  courfe  of  life.  But,  for  the  fmall-pox,  the  direCI: 
peftilence  that  vifits  mankind,  a  method  of  amelioration 
lias  been  reforted  to,  for  nearly  a  century,  in  Europe,  by 
which  the  lives  of  multitudes  have  been  preferved,  but  by 
which  alfo  death  has  been  inflicted  upon  multitudes  of 

others,  whom  prejudice, careleffnefs,  or mifinformatian, have 

led  to  negleCt  the  employment  of  the  preventive,  fince  it 
has  been  an  artificial  fource  of  continued  contagion;  we 
mean  inoculation.  Similar  prejudice,  negligence,  or  mil- 
taken  views,  continue  to  be  fata!  to  the  public  health,  by 
encouraging  the  propagation  of  this  due  contagion,  even 
after  an  experience  of  twenty  years  has  eftablilhed  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  invaluable  difeovery  of  Dr.  jenner,  the  cow- 
pock,  in  i'uperfeding  the  influence  of  fmall-pox,  while  it 
does  not  contribute  to  generate  any  contagion  which  may 
U  injure 
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injure  the  health  of  others.  When  thele-  unfortunate  er¬ 
rors  in  public  opinion  Ihall  be  removed,  and  inoculation 
or  vaccination  Ihall  be  generally  received,  the  public 
health  will  have  attained  a  degree  of  perfedlion  and  per¬ 
manency,  beyond  which,  perhaps,  it  cannot  be  expedited 
to  advance,  while  the  pallions,  wants,  and  occupations,  of 
men,  neceffarily  expofe  them  to  various  caufes  of  mortality. 

We  fnall  conclude  with  a  very  fhort  and  very  linking 
exemplification  of  the  title  of  our  article. 

“  It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  this  earth  is  inhabited 
by  one  thoufand  millions  of  men,  and  that  thirty-three 
years  make  a  new  generation  ;  and,  therefore,  that  in 
thirty-three  years  there  die  one  thoufand  millions.  Thus 
the  number  of  thofe  who  die  on  earth  amounts  to. 

Each  year,  Thirty  millions. 

Each  day,  Three  thouland  four  hundred. 

Each  minute,  Sixty.  Each  fecond,  One. 

This  calculation  mull  necelfarily  llrike  us.  If  the  mor¬ 
tality  be  fo  great  every  year  and  every  hour,  is  it  not 
probable  that  he  -who  reflects  on  it,  may  himfelf  be  one 
of  thofe  foon  to  fwell  the  lift  of  the  dead  ?  It  is  at  leaft 
certain,  that  it  ought  to  lead  us  to  think  ferioully  and 
often  on  this  fubjedt.  Now,  at  this  very  moment,  one  of 
our  fellow-creatures  is  going  out  of  the  world ;  and  be¬ 
fore  another  hour  is  paft,  more  than  three  thoufand  fouls 
will  have  entered  into  an  eternal  ftate  1” 

To  MOR'TALIZE,  v.  a.  To  make  mortal : 

We  know  you’re  ftefh  and  blood  as  well  as  men, 

And,  when  we  will,  can  mortalize  and  make  you  fo  again. 

A.  Brome. 

MOR'TALLY,  adv.  Irrecoverably;  to  death. — In  the 
battle  of  Landen  you  were  not  only  dangeroufly,  but  in 
all  appearance  mortally,  wounded.  J Oryden. — Extremely;' 
to  extremity.  A  low  word. — Adrian  mortally  envied  poets, 
painters,  and  artificers,  in  works  wherein  he  had  a  vein 
to  excel.  Bacon's  EJj'ays. 

Know  all,  who  would  pretend  to  my  good  grace, 

I  mortally  diflike  a  damning  face.  Granville. 

MOR'TAR,  f.  [mojvcepe,  Sax.  mortarium,  Lat.  mar- 
tier,  Fr.]  A  ftrong  veffel  in  which  materials  are  broken 
by  being  pounded  with  a  peftle. — Except  you  could  bray 
Chriftendom  in  a  mortar,  and  mould  it  into  a  new  pafte, 
there  is  no  poffibility  of  an  holy  war.  Bacon. — The  action 
of  the  diaphragm  and  mufcles  ferves  for  the  comminution 
of  the  meat  in  the  ftomach  by  their  conftant  agitation 
upwards  and  downwards,  refembling  the  pounding  of 
materials  in  a  mortar.  Ray  on  Creation. 

Mortars  have  the  form  of  an  inverted  bell.  The  mat¬ 
ter  intended  to  be  pounded  is  to  be  put  into  them,  and 
there  it  is  to  be  llruck  and  bruifed  by  a  long  inftrument 
called  a  peftle.  The  motion  given  to  the  peftle  ought  to 
vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fubftances  to  be 
pounded.  Thofe  which  are  eafily  broken,  or  which  are 
apt  to  fly  out  of  the  martar,  or  which  are  hardened  by  the 
ftroke  of  the  peftle,  require  that  this  inftrument  Ihould 
be  moved  circularly,  rather  by  grinding  or  bruifing  than 
by  ftriking.  Thofe  fubftances  which  are  foftened  by  the 
heat  occafioned  by  rubbing  and  percufiion,  require  to  be 
pounded  very  flowly.  Laftly,  Thofe  which  are  very  hard, 
and  which  are  not  capable  of  being  foftened,  are  eafily 
pounded  by  repeated  ftrokes  of  the  peftle.  They  require 
no  bruifing  but  when  they  are  brought  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  finenefs.  But  thefe  things  are  better  learned  by 
habit  and  practice  than  by  any  directions. 

As  mortars  are  inftruments  which  are  conftantly  ufed 
in  chemiftry,  they  ought  to  be  kept  of  all  fizes  and  ma¬ 
terials  ;  as  of  marble,  copper,  glafs,  iron,  gritftone,  and 
agate.  The  nature  of  the  fubftance  to  be  pounded,  de¬ 
termines  the  choice  of  the  kind  of  mortar.  The  hardnefs 
and  dilfolving  power  of  that  fubftance  are  particularly 
to  be  attended  to.  As  copper  is  a  metal  which  is  folu- 
ble  by  almoft  all  menltrua,  and  hurtful  to  health,  this 
metal  is  rarely  or  never  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  mak- 
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ir.g  mortars.  .  One  of  the  principal  inconveniences  of 
pulverization  in  a  mortar  proceeds  from  the  fine  powder 
which  riles  abundantly  from  fome  fubftances  during  the 
operation.  If  thefe  fubftances  be  precious,  the  lofs  will 
be  coniiderable ;  and,  if  they  be  injurious  to  health,  they 
may  hurt  the  operator.  Thefe  inconveniences  may  be 
remedied,  either  by  covering  the  mortar  with  a  Ikin,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  a  hole,  through  which  the  peftle 
palfes  ;  or  by  moiftening  the  matter  with  a  little  water 
when  this  addition  does  not  injure  it;  or,  laftly,  by  co¬ 
vering  the  mouth  and  nofe  of  the  operator  with  a  fine 
cloth,  to  exclude  this  powder.  Some  fubftances,  as  cor- 
rofive  fublimate,  arfenic,  calces  of  lead,  cantharides,  eu- 
phorbium,  &c.  are  fo  noxious,  that  all  thefe  precautions 
ought  to  be  ufed,  particularly  when  a  large  quantity  is 
pounded. 

Large  mortars  ought  to  be  fixed  upon  a  block  of  wood, 
fo  high,  that  the  mortar  ihall  be  level  with  the  middle  of 
the  operator.  When  the  peftle  is  large  and  heavy,  it 
ought  to  be  fufpended  by  a  cord  or  chain  fixed  to  a 
movable  pole  placed  horizontally  above  the  mortar  :  this 
pole  confiderably  relieves  the  operator,  becaufe  its  elafti- 
city  aflifts  the  railing  of  the  peftle. 

MOR'TAR,  f  in  the  military  art,  a  ihort  piece  of  ord¬ 
nance,  thick  and  wide,  proper  for  throwing  bombs,  car- 
cafes,  (hells,  ftones,  bags  filled  with  grape-ihot,  &c.  See 
the  articles  Artillery,  Bomb,  Gun,  Gunnery,  &c. 

Thofe  arms,  which  for  nine  centuries  had  brav’d 
The  wrath  of  time  on  antique  ftone  engrav’d, 

Now  torn  by  mortars  (land  yet  undefac’d 

On  nobler  trophies  by  thy  valour  rais’d.  Granville. 

MOR'TAR,  f.  [ morter ,  Dut.  mortier,  Fr.]  In  archi- 
teflure,  is  a  preparation  of  lime  and  fand  mixed  up  with 
water,  Serving  as  a  cement,  and  ufed  by  mafons  and  brick¬ 
layers  in  building  of  walls  of  ftone  and  brick. — Wolfius 
obferves,  that  the  fand  fhould  be  dry  and  (harp,  fo  as  to 
prick  the  hands  wffien  rubbed,  yet  not  earthy,  fo  as  to 
foul  the  w'ater  it  is  waftiedin:  he  alfo  finds  fault  with 
mafons  and  bricklayers  as  committing  a  great  error  in 
letting  their  lime  ilacken  and  cool  before  they  make  up 
their  mortar,  and  alfo  in  letting  their  mortar  cool  and  die 
before  they  ufe  it ;  therefore  lie  advifes,  that  if  you  expeft 
your  work  to  be  well  done,  and  to  continue  long,  to  work 
up  the  lime  quick,  and  but  a  little  at  a  time,  that  the 
mortar  may  not  lie  long  before  it  be  ufed.  Johnfon. — Lime 
hot  out  of  the  kiln  mixed  foft  with  water,  putting  fand 
to  it,  will  make  better  mortar  than  other.  Mortimer. — I 
will  tread  this  unbolted  villain  into  mortar,  and  daub  the 
wall  of  a  jakes  with  him.  Shahefpeare's  K.  Lear. 

Under  the  article  Mineralogy,  in  the  preceding  vo¬ 
lume,  p.  44.8,  we  noticed  an  approved  method  of  com¬ 
pounding  mortar,  promifing  to  refume  the  fubjedt  in  this 
place. 

The  improvement  of  mortar  is  certainly  an  object  of 
great  importance  ;  and  different  fchemes  have  been  fug- 
gelled  for  giving  it  that  degree  of  durability  for  which 
the  mortar  ufed  by  the  ancients  is  fo  juftly  celebrated. 
The  lime  ufed  in  the  ancient  mortar,  is  faid  to  have  been 
burnt  from- the  liardelt  ftones,  or  often  from  fragments  of 
marble.  De  Lorme  obferves,  that  the  bell  mortar  is  that 
made  of  pozzolana  for  fand ;  adding,  that  this  penetrates 
black  flints,  and  turns  them  white.  See  Puteolana. 

Mr.  Rich,  who  lately  viftted  the  ruins  of  Babylon* 
fpeaking  of  a  vail  pile  of  brickwork  which  Hill  remains, 
obferves,  “  fo  admirable  is  the  cement,  which  appears  to 
he  lime-mortar,  that,  though  the  layers  are  fo  clofe  toge¬ 
ther,  that  it  is  difficult  to  obferve  what  fubftance  is  be¬ 
tween  them,  it  is  nearly  impoffible  to  extraft  one  of  the 
bricks  whole.”  (Obf.  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  p.  36.) 
But  in  another  place  Mr.  Rich  lpeaks  of  the  bitumen  with 
which  thefe  Babylonian  bricks  were  cemented  together, 
which  was  plentifully  produced  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Babylon,  and  which  binds  ftronger  than  mortar,  and 
in  time  becomes  harder  than  the  brick  itfelf.  It  was  alfo 
3  impenetrable 
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impenetrable  to  water,  as  to  the  early  defcendants  of 
Noah  was  well  known,  for  both  the  outfide  and  the  infide 
of  the  ark  was  incrufted  with  it.  (Gen.  vi.  14.)  It  may 
be  proper  to  add  here,  that  the  bitumen,  to  deprive  it  of 
its  brittlenefs  and  render  it  capable  of  being  applied  to 
the  brick,  muft  be  boiled  with  a  certain  proportion  of  oil, 
and  that  it  retains  its  tenacity  longeft  in  a  humid  litua- 
tion.  Mr.  Rich  informs  us,  that  it  is  “  at  prefent  prin¬ 
cipally  ufed  for  caulking  boats,  coating  citterns,  baths, 
and  other  places  that  ufually  come  in  contact  with  water. 
The  fragments  of  it  fcattered  over  the  ruins  of  Babylon 
are  black,  fhining,  and  brittle,  fomewhat  refembling  pit- 
coal  in  fubftance  and  appearance p.  64. 

Mr.  Worledge  obferves,  that  fine  fand  makes  weak 
mortar,  and  that  the  larger  the  fand  the  ftronger  the 
mortar.  He  therefore  advifes,  that  the  fand  be  walked 
before  it  is  mixed  ;  and  adds,  that  dirty  water  weakens  the 
mortar  confiderably.  Vitruvius  tells  us,  that  foflile  fands 
dry  fooner  than  thofe  taken  out  of  rivers.  Whence  he 
adds,  the  latter  is  fitted  for  the  infides,  the  former  for 
the  outiides,  of  a  building.  He  fubjoins,  that  fofille  fand, 
lying  long  in  the  air,  becomes  earthy.  Palladio  takes  no¬ 
tice,  that  of  all  fands  white  ones  are  the  worlt ;  and  the 
reafon  is  owing  to  their  want  of  afperity. 

The  proportion  of  lime  and  land  in  our  common  mor¬ 
tar  is  extremely  variable  :  Vitruvius  prefcribes  three  parts 
of  pit-fand,  and  two  of  river- fand,  to  one  of  lime  5  but  the 
quantity  of  fand  here  feems  to  be  too  great.  The  pro¬ 
portion  moll  commonly  ufed  in  the  mixing  of  lime  and 
fand  is,  to  a  bulhel  of  lime,  a  buihel  and  a  half  of  fand  ; 
i.  e.  two  parts  of  lime  and  three  of  land  ;  though  the  com¬ 
mon  mortar,  in  and  about  London,  has  more  fand  in  it 
than  according  to  this  proportion.  But  it  ftili  remains  a 
defideratum  to  afcertain  the  due  proportion  of  fand  which 
is  neceflary,  as  both  writers  and  practical  mafons  difagree 
in  opinion  on  this  matter,  as  well  in  their  directions  about 
the  mode  of  mixing  the  materials,  as  of  applying  the  mor¬ 
tar  ;  fome  of  the  more  modern,  efpecially,  afcribing  ex¬ 
traordinary  effects  to  a  fmall  variation  in  thefe  particulars, 
while  others  deny  that  thefe  circumftances  have  any  fen- 
fible  effett  on  the  durability  and  firmnefs  of  the  mortar. 

It  is  conceived  that  thefe  different  and  contradictory 
opinions  arife  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  quick-lime,  and  the  variations  it  may  admit  of  5  for 
thefe  variations  are  fo  very  great,  as  to  render  it  impoffi- 
ble  to  afford  any  general  rules  that  can  poffibly  apply  in 
all  cafes.  It  is  therefore  conceived  to  behove  thofe  who 
are  defirous  of  acquiring  any  confiftent  and  fatisfadfory 
knowledge  on  this  head,  to  endeavour  to  afcertain,  in  the 
firft  place,  the  circumftances  which  render  calcareous  fub- 
ftances  at  all  capable  of  becoming  a  cement,  and  then  to 
trace  the  feveral  changes  that  may  be  produced  upon  it  by 
other  extraneous  caufes. 

Lime,  which  has  in  any  way  abforbed  its  full  quantity 
of  air  from  the  atmofphere  and  become  mild,  is  altoge¬ 
ther  unfit  for  becoming  a  cement;  and  of  courfe  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  a  great  change  may  be  produced  upon  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  any  lime,  by  having  allowed  lefs  or  more  of  it  to 
be  in  this  ftate  before  it  is  worked  up  into  mortar.  And 
further,  if  a  large  quantity  of  water  be  put  to  frefh  flaked 
quick-lime,  and  beat  up  with  it  into  a  thin  fort  of  pafte, 
the  water  diffolves  a  fmalfportion  of  the  lime,  which,  as  it 
gradually  abforbs  its  air,  is  converted  into  cryftals  ;  be¬ 
tween  the  particles  of  which  cryftals,  that  part  of  the  lime 
which  was  not  diffolved,  and  the  other  extraneous  matters 
which  may  have  been  mixed  with  it,  are  entangled,  fo  as 
to  form  a  firm  coherent  mafs  of  the  whole.  The  pafty 
fubftance  formed  in  this  manner,  is  the  well-known  ar¬ 
ticle  mortar ;  and  this  heterogeneous,  imperfedily  femi- 
cryftallized,  mafs,  conftitutes  the  common  cement  em¬ 
ployed  in  building  ordinary  walls  or  other  eredtions. 
Thefe  circumftances,  therefore,  being  known,  it  is  thought 
that,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  comprehend  what  are  the 
particulars  that  are  neceflary  to  form  the  moft  perfedl 
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cement  of  this  nature.  Since  lime  becomes  a  cement 
only  in  confequence  of  a  certain  degree  of  cryftallization 
taking  place  in  the  whole  mafs,  it  is  fufficiently  obvious 
that  the  firmnefs  and  perfedfion  of  that  cement  muft  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  perfection  of  the  cryftals,  and  the  hardnefs 
of  the  matters  that  are  entangled  among  them  ;  for,  if  the 
cryftals  are  ever  fo  perfedl  and  hard  of  themfelves,  if  they 
are  feparated  from  one  another  by  any  brittle  incoherent 
medium,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  mafs  muft  remain  in 
fome  degree  brittle  and  incoherent.  Now,  as  water  can 
only  dilfolve  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  lime,  even  when 
in  its  moft  perfedl  faline  or  cauftic  ftate,  or  while  it  re¬ 
mains  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid  gas,  and,  as  happens 
in  other  liniilar  cafes,  no  more  of  the  lime  can  be  reduced 
to  a  cryllalline  mafs  than  has  been  actually  diffolved  in  the 
water;  it  happens  of  courfe,  that,  if  mortar  be  made  of 
pure  lime  and  water  alone,  a  very  fmall  proportion  only 
can  be  diffolved  by  that  fmall  quantity  of  water  that  is 
added  to  it;  and,  as  this  fmall  proportion  alone  can  after¬ 
wards  be  cryftallized,  all  the  remaining  undilfolved  parti¬ 
cles  of  the  lime  will  be  entangled  among  the  few  cryftals 
that  are  formed.  And,  as  the  undifl'olved  lime  in  this 
mafs  will  in  time  ablbrb  its  air,  and  be  converted  into 
mild  calcareous  earth  without  having  had  a  fufficiency  of 
water  to  allow  it  to  crylfallize,  it  mult  concrete  into  a  fri¬ 
able  mafs  exaftly  refembling  chalk  ;  it  follows,  that  this 
kind  of  mortar,  when  as  dry  as  it  can  be  made,  and  in  its 
higheft  degreeof  perfection,  will  always  be  foft,  andeafily 
crumbled  into  powder. 

But  if,  inftead  of  forming  the  mortar  of  pure  lime  alone, 
a  large  proportion  of  fand  be  added  to  it,  the  water  will  in 
this  cafe  dilfolve  as  much  of  the  lime  as  in  the  former; 
and  the  particles  of  hard  fand,  like  fticks  or  threads  when 
making  l'ugar-candy  or  other  cryftals,  while  furrounded 
by  the  watery  folution,  will  help  to  forward  the  cryftalli¬ 
zation,  and  render  it  more  perfeCt  than  it  otherwife  would 
have  been,  fo  as  firmly  to  cement  the  particles  of  fand  to 
one  another.  And,  as  the  granules  of  fand  are  perfedliy 
hard  of  themfelves,  fo  as  not  to  admit  of  being  broken 
down  like  the  particles  of  chalk,  it  necelfarily  follows,, 
that  the  cement  made  of  thefe  materials  muft  be  much 
more  perfedl  in  every  refpedt  than  the  former. 

After  confidering  a  variety  of  circumftances  in  regard 
to  the  folubility  of  lime  in  water,  and  its  cryftallization, 
it  is  remarked,  that,  when  a  large  quantity  of  fand  is  mixed" 
in  the  mortar,  that  fand  will  ofcourfe  bear  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  mafs ;  fo  that  the  water  that  may  be 
mixed  with  the  mortar  will  be  much  greater,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  lime  contained  in  this  mortar,  than  if  the 
whole  had  coniilled  of  pure  calcareous  matter ;  and  that, 
as  the  fand  abforbs  none  of  that  water,  that  water,  now  pure, 
is  at  liberty  to  aft  once  more  upon  thofe  few  particles  of 
cauftic  lime  that  may, ftili  remain  in  the  mortar,  which  will 
be  diff  olved  and  converted  into  cryftals  in  their  turn.  In 
this  way  it  may  happen,  in  fome  circumftances,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  lime  may  become  cryftallized  ;  fo 
that  the  mortar  will  confift  almoft  entirely  of  land  enve¬ 
loped  in  cryftalline  matter,  and  become  in  due  time  as 
hard  as  ftone  itfelf ;  whereas  mortar,  confiding  of  pure 
lime,  without  fand,  can  hardly  ever  be  much  harder  than 
chalk.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  fuppofed,  that  in  any 
cafe  this  dried  mortar  will  afl’ume  that  tranfparent  cryftal¬ 
line  form,  or  the  compaft  firmnefs  of  fome  forts  of  calcare¬ 
ous  matters,  fuch  a$  marble  and  lime-ftone.  In  mortar, 
in  fpite  of  the  utmoft  care  that  can  ever  be  taken,  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  the  lime  muft  remain  undilfolved; 
which  undifl'olved  lime,  although  it  may  be  fo  much  fe¬ 
parated  by  the  fand  and  cryftalline  lime-ltone  as  not  much 
to  aft'eft  the  hardnefs  of  the  mortar,  yet  it  muft  ftili  retain 
ids  white  chalk-like  appearance.  As  marble  and  lime- 
ftone  are,  however,  always  formed  by  thofe  particles  of 
lime  that  have  been  wholly  diffolved  in  water,  and  from 
which  they  have  been  gradually  feparated  by  a  more  flow 
and  more  perfeft  mode  of  cryftallization,  they  have  no¬ 
thing 
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thing  of  that  opaque  calx-like  appearance,  but  aflume 
other  colours,  and  appear  more  firm,  uniform,  and  com* 
paft  ;  the  fand  and  other  matters  that  may  be  enveloped 
in  them,  being  entirely  furrounded  with  a  pure  cryltalline 
matter. 

To  obtain  the  mod  perfect  kind  of  mortar,  it  is  not, 
however,  enough  that  a  large  proportion  of  fand  fliould 
be  employed,  and  that  the  fand  fhould  be  intimately 
mixed  with  the  lime;  it  is  all'o  of  the  utmoft  importance 
that  a  large  proportion  of  water  be  added ;  for  without 
this  it  is  impoffible  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  lime  can 
be  cryftallized  ;  and  the  mortar,  in  that  cafe,  would  conlift 
only  of  a  mixture  of  chalky  matter  and  fand,  which  could 
hardly  be  made  to  unite  at  all,  and  would  be  little  more 
coherent  than  land  by  itfelf,  and  iefs  fo  than  pure  chalk. 
In  that  cafe,  pure  lime  alone  muft  afford  rather  a  firmer 
cement  than  lime  with  fand.  It  is  alfo  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance  that  the  water  be  retained  as  long  in  the  mortar 
aspoffible;  for  if  its  be  fuddenly  evaporated,  it  will  not 
only  be  prevented  from  afting  a  fecond  time  upon  the 
lime,  after  apart  of  what  was  firft  difi'olved  has  been  cryf- 
tallized,  but  even  the  few  cryftals  that  would  be  formed 
when  the  water  was  fuddenly  evaporating,  would  be  of 
themfelves  much  more  imperfedt  than  they  othefwife  moil 
certainly  would  have  been.  In  proof  of  which,  inltances 
of  the  cryftallization  of  common  fait,  lump-fugar,  and  l'u- 
gar-candy,  may  be  adduced  ;  after  which,  every  one  knows 
what  a  difference  there  is  between  the  firmnels  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fubftances  ;  and  that  as  great  muft  be  the  difference 
between  the  firmnefs  of  that  cement  which  has  been  (lowly 
dried,  and  that  which  has  been  haftily  hardened  by  the 
powerful  adtion  of  a  warm  air.  It  is  contended,  that  it  is 
owing  to  this  circumftance  that  the  lime,  which  remains  all 
winter  in  a  mortar-tub  filled  with  water,  is  always  found 
to  be  much  firmer  and  more  coherent  than  the  mortar  that 
was  taken  from  the  fame  tub  and  ufed  in  any  work  of  rna- 
fonry,  although  in  this  cafe  the  materials  W'ere  exactly  the 
fame.  From  the  fame  caufe,any  work  cemented  with  lime 
under  water,  if  it  has  been  allowed  to  remain  undifturbed 
and  uninjured  until  it  has  once  become  hard, is  always  much 
firmer  than  that  which  is  above  the  furface  of  the  water. 

In  order  to  render  the  force  of  the  above  reafoning  more 
ftrong  and  convincing,  lime-cement  or  mortar  may  be 
compared  to  a  rnafs  of  matter  confifting  of  a  congeries  of 
ftones  clofely  compared  together,  and  united  by  a  ftrong 
cementing  matter  that  had,  while  in  a  fluid  ftate,  pervaded 
all  the  interftices  between  the  ftones,  and  afterwards  be¬ 
come  a  folid  indiffoluble  fubftance.  If  the  cementing 
matter  be  exceedingly  hard  and  coherent,  and  if  the 
ftones  bedded  among  it  be  alfo  very  hard  and  firm,  the 
whole  mafs  will  become  like  a  folid  rock,  without  fiffures, 
that  can  hardly  be  broken  to  pieces  by  the  power  of  man. 
But,  although  the  cement  fhould  be  equally  firm,  if  the 
Itone,  of  which  it  conlifts,  be  of  a  foft  and  friable  nature, 
fuppofe  chalk  or  fand-ftone,  the  whole  mafs  will  never  be 
capable  of  attaining  fuch  a  degree  of  firmnefs  as  in  the 
former  cafe  ;  for,  when  any  force  is  applied  to  break  it  in 
pieces,  although  the  cement  fhould  keep  its  hold,  the  fo- 
li-d  matter  cemented  by  it  would  give  way,  and  the  whole 
would  he  eafily  broken  to  pieces.  Whereas  in  mortar, 
the  fand  that  is  added  to  it  reprefents  the  ftones  of  a  folid 
matter  in  the  compofition,  the  particles  of  which  are 
united  together  by  the  lime  which  had  been  formerly  dif- 
folved,  and  now  cryftallized,  which  becomes  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  folid  and  indiffoluble  concretion.  And  as  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  fand  are  of  themfelves  exceedingly  hard,  and  the 
cement  by  which  they  are  united  equally  fo,  it  is  plain 
that  the  whole  concretion  muft  be  extremely  firm,  fo  as 
to  require  very  great  force  to  difunite  any  particle  of  it 
from  the  whole  mafs.  But  if,  inftead  of  employing  land, 
the  only  folid  body  that  is  entangled  among  the  .cement¬ 
ing  matter  fhould  be  chalk,  (-as  in  all  cafes  where  the  mor¬ 
tar  confifts  of  pure  lime  alone,)  or  any  other  flightly-co- 
Irering  fubftance,  let  the  cementing  particles  of  that  com- 
jjofitipn  be  ever  fo  perfect,  it  is  impoffible  that  the  whole 
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can  ever  attain  a  great  degree  of  firmnefs,  as  thefe  chalky 
matters  will  be  eafily  broken  afunder. 

It  has  already  been  noticed,  that  a  variety  of  conjec¬ 
tures  have  been  made  about  the  nature  of  the  lime -cement 
employed  by  the  ancients.  It  has  been  thought  that  they 
pofiefled  an  art  of  making  mortar,  which  has  been  long 
fince  entirely  loft  ;  as  the  cement  in  the  walls  which  have 
been  built  by  them,  appears  to  be,  in  many  cafes,  much 
firmer  than  that  which  bad  been  made  in  modern  times. 
Yet,  when  the  mortar  of  thefe  old  buildings  is  analyfed, 
it  is  found  to  conflft  of  the  fame  materials,  and  nearly  in 
the  fame  proportions,  in  which  they  are  now  made  ufe  of: 
and  it  is  thought  probable,  that  their  only  fecret  confifted 
in  mixing  the  materials  more  perfectly  than  the  rapidity 
or  avarice  of  modern  builders  will  permit;  in  employing 
their  mortar  in  a  much  more  fluid  ftate  than  is  done  now  ; 
and  in  allowing  it  to  dry  more  flowly,  which  the  immode¬ 
rate  thicknefs  of  many  of  their  walls  would  naturally  pro¬ 
duce,  without  any  preconcerted  defign  on  their  part. 
Tradition  has  even  handed  down  to  the  prefent  times  the 
memory  of  the  moft  effential  of  thefe  particulars;  as  the 
lower  clafs  of  people,  in  every  part  of  the  nation,  at  this 
moment  invariably  fuppofe  and  believe  that  thefe  old  walls 
were  compofed  of  a  mortar  fo  very  thin,  as  to  admit  of  its 
being  poured,  like  a  fluid,  between  the  ftones,  after  they 
were  laid  in  the  wall  ;  and  the  appearance  of  thefe  old 
walls,  when  taken  down,  feems  to  favour  this  popular 
tradition.  Nor  is  it  doubted  but  that  this  may  have  been 
the  cafe.  The  ftones  in  the  outer  part  of  the  wall,  it  is 
thought,  were  probably  bedded  in  mortar  nearly  as  is 
pradtifed  at  prefent ;  and  the  heart,  after  being  packed 
well  with  irregular  ftones,  might  have  the  interftices  be¬ 
tween  them  entirely  filled  up  with  fluid  mortar;  which 
would  infinuate  itfelf  into  every  cranny,  and  in  time  ad¬ 
here  as  firmly  as  the  ftones  themfelves,  or  even  more  fo,  if 
the  ftones  were  of  a  fandy  friable  nature.  And  that,  as 
thefe  walls  were  ufually  of  very  great  thicknefs,  it  might 
often  happen,  that  the  water  in  this  mortar,  by  ailing 
fucceflively  upon  different  particles  of  cauftic  lime,  would 
at  length  be  entirely  abforbed  by  fucceflive  cryftalliza- 
tions,  fo  as  to  become  perfectly  dry,  without  any  evapo¬ 
ration  at  all ;  in  which  cafe,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
original  lime  muft  have  been  regularly  cryftallized  in  a 
flow  and  tolerably-perfeil  manner,  fo  as  to  attain  a  firm¬ 
nefs  little  inferior  to  lime-ftone  or  marble  itfelf. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  upon  thefe  principles  it  is  eafy  to 
account  for  the  fuperior  hardnefs  of  fome  old  cements, 
when  compared  with  that  of  modern  times,  in  which  a 
pradtice  very  different  is  ufually  followed,  without  hav¬ 
ing  recourfe  to  any  wonderful  arcana  whatever.  There 
are  unqueltionably,  however,  many  doubtful  and  myfteri- 
ous  circumftances  connedted  with  this  matter,  which  re¬ 
quire  the  aid  of  further  trials  and  experience  for  their  full 
explanation. 

There  are  moreover  a  few  other  circumftances  that 
may  influence  the  quality  of  common  lime-mortar.  If 
lime-ftone  be  fufficiently  calcined,  it  is  deprived  of  all  its 
moifture,  and  of  all  its  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air. 
But  experience  (hows,  that  lime-ftone  will  fall  to  powder 
on  the  effufion  of  water  upon  it,  when  it  is  much  lefs 
perfedtly  calcined,  and  while  it  ftill  retains  almoft  the 
whole  of  its  fixed  air.  And,  as  mafons  have  hardly  any 
other  rule  forjudging  whether  lime-ftone  be  fufficiently 
calcined,  except  this  Angle  circumftance  of  its  falling  to 
a  powder  when  water  is  poured  upon  it,  it  may  thus  ea¬ 
fily  be  perceived,  that  the  fame  lime  may  be  more  or  lefs 
fitted  for  making  good  mortar,  according  to  a  circunt- 
Itance  that,  in  a  great  meafure,  eludes  the  obfervation  of 
operative  mafons  ;  for,  if  it  fhould  happen  that  all  the 
pieces  of  lime  drawn  from  a  kiln  at  one  time  were  juft 
fufficiently  calcined  to  make  it  fall  to  a  powder  with  water, 
and  no  more,  that  powder  would  be  altogether  unfit  for 
making  mortar  of  any  kind.  This  is  a  cafe  that  can  fel- 
dom  happen  ;  but,  as  there  are  a  great  many  intermediate 
degrees  between  that  ftate  and  perfect  calcination,  it  muft 
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©ften  happen  that  the  ftone  will  approach  nearer  to  one  of 
thefe  extremes  at  one  time  than  at  another  ,  io  that  the 
mortar  may  be  much  more  perfect  at  one  time  than  at 
another,  owing  to  a  variation  in  this  particular. 

All  tliofe  who  have  written  on  the  fubjeCt  of  lime  as  a 
cement,  have  endeavoured  to  alcertain  what  is  the  due 
proportion  of  land  for  making  the  molt  perfeCt  cement. 
But  a  little  attention  to  the  matter  will  Ihoyv,  that  all  rules, 
which  could  be  pre.cribed  as  to  this  particular,  muft  be 
fo  vague  and  uncertain,  as  to  be  of  little  utility  to  the 
practical  mafon  ;  as,  belides  the  variation  which  may  arife 
from  a  more  or  lefs  perfeCt  degree  of  calcination  as  above, 
it  is  a  certain  fafr,  that  fome  kinds  of  lime-ltones  are  much 
more  pure,  and  contain  a  much  fmaller  proportion  of 
fand,  than  others  do  ;  fome  being  found  almoft  perfedtly 
pure,  while  others  contain  eleven-twelfths  of  land,  and 
all  the  intermediate  proportions  of  it.  Therefore  it  would 
be  abfurd  to  fay  that  pure  lime  would  require  as  fmall  a 
proportion  of  fand  to  make  it  into  mortar,  as  that  which 
originally  contained  in  itfelf  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
fand  than  any  writer  has  ever  ventured  to  propofe  for 
being  put  into  mortar.  Belides,  there  are  differences 
cauled  by  the  different  nature  of  the  calcination  in  the 
different  forts  of  lime-ffone;  from  which  it  may,  upon 
-the  whole,  be  concluded,  that  about  one-tenth  of  pure 
lime-ftone  is  not  enough  calcined  to  admit  of  being  made 
into  mortar;  and  that,  of  the  molt  impure  forts  of  lime- 
llone,  not  above  one-fourth  part  of  the  lime  contained 
in  it  is  lo  much  calcined  as  to  be  in  a  caultic  ftate.  The 
variation  that  is  produced  by  thefe  means  in  regard  to  the 
proportion  of  fand  that  will  be  required  to  the  lime  in 
the  one  or  the  other  cafe,  is  found  to  be  fo  extremely 
great  as  hardly  to  be  conceived.  It  is,  how’ever,  ftated, 
that  the  bell:  mortar  that  has  been  feen  made,  w'as  formed 
of  lime  which  had  been  found  to  contain  eleven  parts  of 
find  to  one  of  lime :  to  this  there  was  added  between 
twice  and  thrice  its  whole  bulk  of  fand  by  meafure ;  which 
may  be  allowed  to  have  been  at  leaft  three  times  its  quan¬ 
tity  by  weight.  Therefore,  fuppofing  that  every  particle 
of  that  lime  had  been  fo  perfedtly  calcined  as  to  be  in  a 
cauftic  ftate,  there  could  not  be  lefs  than  forty-leven 
parts  of  fand  to  one  of  lime.  As  much  may,  however, 
be  allowed  for  the  uncauftic  part  of  the  lime  as  is  pleafed, 
and  the  calculation  made  accordingly.  But  it  is  hardly 
poftible  to  fuppofe  that  above  one-hundredth  part  of  this 
mafs,  independent  of  the  water,  coniilted  of  pure  cauftic 
calcareous  earth. 

On  thefe  conftderations,  it  is  conceived  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  prefcribe  any  determinate  proportion  of  fand  to 
lime,  as  that  muft  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
lime  and  other  incidental  circumftances,  which  would 
form  an  infinity  of  exceptions  to  any  general  rule.  But 
it  w'ould  feem  that  it  might  be  fafely  inferred,  that  the 
moderns  in  general  rather  err  in  giving  too  little  fand, 
than  in  giving  too  much.  It  deferves,  however,  to  be 
noticed,  that  the  fand,  when  naturally  in  the  lime-ftone, 
is  more  intimately  blended  with  the  lime  than  can  poffi- 
bly  be  ever  effected  by  any  mechanical  operation  ;  fo  that 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  hope  to  make  good  mortar  artifi¬ 
cially  from  pure  lime,  with  fuch  a  fmall  proportion  of 
cauftic  calcareous  matter  as  may  fometimes  be  effected 
when  the  lime  naturally  contains  a  very  large  proportion 
of  fand.  But  there  feems  to  be  no  doubt,  that  if  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  fand  were  employed,  and  if  that 
were  more  carefully  blended  and  expeditioufiy  worked 
than  is  common,  the  mortar  would  be  much  more  per- 
feft  than  is  ufual  in  modern  times,  as  has  been  proved 
by  aCtual  trials. 

It  is  ftated  by  fir  Humphry  Davy,  in  his  work  on 
“  Agricultural  Chemiftry,”  that  there  are  two  modes  in 
which  lime  a&s  as  a  cement;  in  its  combination  with 
water,  and  in  its  combination  with  carbonic  acid.  When 
quicklime  is  rapidly  made  into  a  palte  with  water,  it 
foon  lofes  its  foftnefs,  and  the  water  and  the  lime  form 
together  a  folid  coherent  mafs,  which  confifts  of  *7  parts 
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of  water  to  55  parts  oflime,  When  this  hydrat  of  lime, 
while  it  is  confolidating,  is  mixed  with  red  oxyd  of  iron, 
alumina,  or  filica,  the  mixture  becomes  harder  and  more 
coherent  than  when  lime  alone  is  ufed ;  and  it  appears 
that  this  is  owing  to  a  certain  degree  of  chemical  attrac¬ 
tion  between  hydrat  of  lime  and  thefe  bodies;  and  they 
render  it  lefs  liable  to  decompofe  by  the  action  of  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  and  lefs  foluble  in  water.  The 
hardnefs  of  the  mortar  in  very  oid  buildings  is  alfo 
thought  to  depend  upon  the  perfect  converfion  of  all  its 
parts  into  carbonat  of  lime.  The  pureft  lime-ltones  are 
the  belt  adapted,  it  is  faid,  for  making  this  kind  of  mor¬ 
tar.  The  magnefian  lime-ftones  make  excellent  water- 
cements,  but  aft  with  too  little  energy  upon  carbonic 
acid  gas  to  make  good  common  mortar.  The  Romans, 
on  Pliny’s  authority,  made  their  belt  mortar  a  year  before 
it  was  ufed,  fo  that  it  is  fuppofed  it  was  partially  com¬ 
bined  with  carbonic  acid  gas  before  it  was  employed.  N 
Mr.  Doflie,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Agriculture,  gives  the  following  method  of  making  mor¬ 
tar  impenetrable  to  moifture,  acquiring  great  hardnefs, 
and  exceedingly  durable,  limilar  to  that  ufed  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  which  was  difeovered  by  a  gentleman  of  Neuf- 
chatel :  Take  of  unllaked  lime  and  of  fine  fand,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  the  lime  to  three  parts  of  the 
fand,  as  much  as  a  labourer  can  well  manage  at  once ; 
and  then,  adding  water  gradually,  mix  the  whole  well  to¬ 
gether  with  a  trowel,  till  it  be  reduced  to  the  confidence 
of  mortar.  Apply  it  immediately,  while  it  is  hot,  to  the 
purpofe,  either  of  mortar,  as  a  cement  to  brick  or  ftone, 
or  of  plafter  to  the  furface  of  any  building.  It  will  then 
ferment  for  fome  days  in  dry  places,  and  afterwards  gra¬ 
dually  concrete,  or  let,  and  become  hard:  but  in  a  moiff: 
place  it  will  continue  foft  for  three  weeks  or  more  ;  though 
it  will,  at  length,  attain  a  firm  confidence,  even  if  water 
have  fuch  accefs  to  it  as  to  keep  the  furface  wet  the 
whole  time.  After  this,  it  will  acquire  a  ftone-like  hard¬ 
nefs,  and  refill  all  moifture.  The  perfection  of  this  mor¬ 
tar  depends  on  the  ingredients  being  thoroughly  blended 
together;  and  the  mixture  being  applied  immediately  af¬ 
ter  to  the  place  where  it  is  wanted.  The  lime  for  this 
mortar  muft  be  made  of  lime-ftone,  Ihelis,  or  marl;  and 
the  ftronger  it  is,  the  better  the  mortar  will  be;  belides, 
the  lime  lhould  be  carefully  kept  from  the  accefs  of  air, 
or  wet;  otherwile,  by  attracting  moifture,  it  will  lofe  pro- 
portionably  that  power  of  aCtmg  on  the  fand,  by  which 
the  incorporation. is  produced.  It  is  proper  alfo  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  fun  and  wind  from  the  mortar  for  fome  days 
after  it  is  applied;  that  the  drying  too  fall  may  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  due  continuance  of  the  fermentation,  w'hich  is 
neceflary  for  the  aCtion  of  the  lime  on  the  fand.  When 
very  great  hardnefs  and  firmnefs  are  required,  the  ufing 
of  lkimmed  milk  inftead  of  water,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  will  produce  the  deli  red  effeCt,  and  render  the  mor¬ 
tar  extremely  tenacious  and  durable. 

M.  Loriot’s  mortar,  the  method  of  making  which  was 
announced  by  order  of  his  majefty  at  Paris  in  1774.,  is 
made  in  the  following  manner:  Take  one  part  of  brick- 
duft  finely  fifted,  two  parts  of  fine  river-fand  fkreened, 
and  as  much  old  ilaked  lime  as  may  be  fufficient  to  form 
mortar  with  water,  in  the  ufual  method,  but  fo  wet  as 
to  ferve  for  the  flaking  of  as  much  powdered  quicklime 
as  amounts  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  quantity  of  brick- 
duft  and  land.  When  the  materials  are  well  mixed,  em¬ 
ploy  the  compofition  quickly,  as  the  leaft  delay  may  ren¬ 
der  the  application  of  it  imperfeCt  or  impoffible.  Another 
method  of  making  this  compofition  is  to  form  a  mixture 
of  the  dry  materials,  i.  e.  of  the  fand,  brickduft,  and  pow¬ 
dered  quicklime,  in  the  preferibed  proportion  ;  which 
mixture  may  be  put  in  facks,  each  containing  a  quantity 
fufficient  for  one  or  two  troughs  of  mortar.  The  above- 
mentioned  old  flaked  lime  and  water  being  prepared  apart, 
the  mixture  is  to  be  made  in  the  manner  of  plafter,  at 
the  inftant  when  it  is  wanted,  and  is  to  be  well  chafed 
with  the  trowel.  With  refpeCt  to  this  method,  Dr,  ,H\g- 
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gins  obferves,  that  M,  Loriot  corrects  the  bad  quality  of 
the  old  and  effete  lime,  which  conftitutes  the  baiis  of  his 
mortar,  and  which  has  regained  a  part  of  the  fixed  air 
that  had  been  expelled  from  it,  by  the  addition  of  frefli 
and  non-effervefcent  lime,  haftily  added  to  it,  at  the  time 
of  ufing  the  compofition,  which  mull  undoubtedly  im¬ 
prove  the  imperfedt  mafs.  And  he  adds,  that,  when  an 
ignorant  artift  makes  mortar  with  whiting  inftead  of  lime, 
he  can  mend  it  confiderably  by  adding  lime  to  it;  but  his 
mortar  will  {till  be  defective. 

Dr.  Higgins  has  made  a  variety  of  experiments,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  modern  difcoveries  relating  to  fixed  air, 
for  the  purpofe  of  improving  the  mortar  ufed  in  our 
buildings.  According  to  this  author,  the  perfection  of 
lime  prepared  for  the  purpofe  of  making  mortar,  confifts 
chiefly  of  its  being  totally  deprived  of  its  fixed  air.  On 
examining  feveral  fpecimens  of  the  lime  commonly  ufed 
in  building,  he  found  that  it  is  leldom  or  never  fuffi- 
ciently  burned  ;  for  they  all  effervefced,  and  yielded  more 
or  lefs  fixed  air,  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  flaked 
flowly,  in  comparifon  with  well-burned  lime.  Dr.  Hig¬ 
gins  alfo  relates  fome  experiments,  which  fliow  how  very 
quickly  lime  imbibes  fixed  air  from  the  atmofphere  ;  on 
its  expofure  to  which,  it  by  degrees  foon  lofes  thofe  cha¬ 
racters  which  chiefly  diftinguifh  it  from  mere  limeftone 
or  powdered  chalk ;  by  foon  attracting  from  thence  that 
very  principle,  to  the  abfence  of  which  it  owes  its  ufeful 
quality  as  a  cement,  and  which  had  before  been  expelled 
from  it  in  the  burning.  Hence  he  concludes,  that,  as 
lime  owes  its  excellence  to  the  expulfion  of  fixed  air  from 
it  in  the  burning,  it  fhould  be  ufed  as  foon  as  poflible  af¬ 
ter  it  is  made,  and  guarded  from  expofure  to  the  air,  as 
much  as  poflible,  before  it  is  ufed.  It  is  no  wonder,  there¬ 
fore,  he  fays,  that  the  London  mortar  is  bad,  if  the  im¬ 
perfection  of  it  depended  folely  on  the  badnefs  of  the 
lime  ;  iince  the  lime  employed  in  it  is  not  only  bad  when 
it  comes  frefh  from  the  kiln,  becaufe  it  is  infufficiently 
burned,  and  the  air  has  accefs  to  it,  but  becomes  worfe 
before  it  is  ufed,  by  the  diftance  and  mode  of  its  con¬ 
veyance;  and,  when  flaked,  is  as  widely  different  from 
good  lime  as  it  is  from  powdered  chalk.  For  a  fimilar 
reafon,  every  other  caufe,  which  tends  to  reftore  to  the 
lime  the  fixed  air  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  in  the 
burning,  muff  deprave  It.  It  muff  receive  this  kind  of 
injury,  for  inftance,  from  the  water,  fo  largely  ufed,  firft 
in  flaking  the  lime,  and  afterwards  in  making  it  into  mor¬ 
tar,  if  that  water  contains  fixed  air,  from  which  few  wa¬ 
ters  are  perfectly  free,  and  which  will  greedily  be  attracted 
by  the  lime.  The  injury  arifing  from  this  caufe  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  fubftitution  of  lime-water,  fo  far  as  may 
be  practicable  or  convenient. 

From  other  experiments,  made  with  a  view  of  afcer- 
taining  the  belt  relative  proportions  of  lime,  fand,  and 
■water,  in  the  making  of  mortar,  it  appeared  that  thofe 
fpecimens  were  the  bell  which  contained  one  part  of  lime 
in  feven  of  the  fand :  for. thofe  which  contained  lefs  lime, 
and  were  too  fliort  whilfl  frefli,  were  more  eafily  cut  and 
broke,  and  were  pervious  to  water;  and  thofe  which  con¬ 
tained  more  lime,  although  they  were  clofer  in  grain, 
did  not  harden  fo  foon,  or  to  fo  great  a  degree,  even 
when  they  efcaped  cracking  by  lying  in  the  lhade  to  dry 
flowly.  It  appeared  farther,  that  mortar,  which  is  to  be 
ufed  where  it  muff  dry  quickly,  ought  to  be  made  as  ftiff 
as  the  purpofe  will  admit,  or  with  the  fmalleft  practicable 
quantity  of  water ;  and  that  mortar  will  not  crack,  al¬ 
though  the  lime  be  ufed  in  exceflive  quantity,  provided 
it  be  made  ftiffer,  or  to  a  thicker  confluence  than  mortar 
aifually  is. 

Dr.  Higgins  has  alfo  fliown,  that  though  the  fetting  of 
anortar,  as  it  is  called  by  the  workmen,  chiefly  depends 
on  the  exficcation  of  it,  yet  its  induration,  or  its  ac¬ 
quiring  a  ftony  hardnefs,  is  not  caufed  by  its  drying,  as 
has  been  fuppofed,  but  is  principally  owing  to  its  abforp- 
tion  of  fixed  air  from  the  atmofphere,  and  is  promoted  in 
proportion  as  it  acquires  this  principle ;  ttys  accefliop  of 
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which  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  the  induration  of  cal¬ 
careous  cements.  In  order  to  the  greateft  induration  of 
■  mortar,  therefore,  it  muff  be  fuffered  to  dry  gently,  and 
fet;  the  exficcation  muff  be  effected  by  temperate  air,  and 
not  accelerated  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  or  fire;  it  mult  not 
be  wetted  foon  after  it  fets;  and  afterwards  it  ought  *to 
be  protected  from  wet  as  much  as  poflible,  until  it  is 
completely  indurated  ;  the  entry  of  acidulous  gas  mult  be 
prevented  as  much  as  poflible,  until  the  mortar  is  finally- 
placed  and  quielcent;  and  then  it  mult  be  as  freely  ex- 
poled  to  the  open  air  as  the  work  will  admit,  in  order  to 
fupply  acidulous  gas,  and  enable  it  fooner  to  fuftain  the 
trials  to  which  mortar  is  expofed  in  cementitious  build¬ 
ings,  and  incrultations.  Dr.  Higgins  has.  alfo  enquired 
into  the  nature  of  the  belt  fand  or  gravel  for  mortar,  and 
into  the  effeCts  produced  by  bone-allies,  plafter-powder, 
charcoal,  fulphur,  &c.  and  he  deduces  great  advantages 
from  the  addition  of  bone-alhes,  in  various  proportions, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  for  which  the  com¬ 
pofition  is  intended. 

In  the  xxxviith  vol.  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  we  have  fome 
methods  of  making  mortar  at  Madras  in  the  Eall  Indies, 
communicated  by  Ifaac  Pyke,  efq.  at  that  time  governor 
of  St.  Helena. 

i.  Take  fifteen  bufnels  of  frefli  pit-fand,  well  lifted: 
add  to  it  fifteen  bulheH  of  fhone-lime:  let  it  be  moift- 
ened  or  flacked  with  water  in  the  common  manner,  and 
fo  laid  two  or  three  days  together.  Then  diffolve  twenty 
pounds  of  jaggery,  which  is  coarfe  fugar,  or  thick  rao- 
lafles,  in  water,  and,  fprinkling  this  liquor  over  the  mor¬ 
tar,  beat  it  up  together  till  all  is  well  mixed  and  in¬ 
corporated;  and  then  let  it  lie  by  in  a  heap.  Then  boil 
a  peck  of  gram  (which  is  a  fort  of  grain  like  a  tare, 
or  between  that  and  a  pea)  to  a  jelly,  and  ftrain  it  off 
through  a  coarfe  canvas,  preferving  the  liquor  that  comes 
from  it.  Take  aifo  a  peck  of  mvrabolans,  and  boil  them 
likewife  to  a  jelly,  preferving  that  water  alfo  as  the  other; 
and,  if  you  have  a  veil'd  large  enough,  you  may  put  thefe 
three  waters  together,  that  is,  the  jaggery- water,  the 
gram-water,  and  the  myrabolan.  The  Indians  ufually 
put  a  fmall  quantity  of  fine  lime  in  it,  to  keep  their  la¬ 
bourers  from  drinking  it.  The  mortar  beaten  up,  and, 
when  too  dry,  fprinkled  with  this  liquor,  proves  extra¬ 
ordinary  good  for  laying  brick  or  Hone,  keeping  fome  of 
the  liquor  always  at  hand  for  the  workman  to  wet  hie 
bricks  with  ;  and,  if  this  liquor  prove  too  thick,  dilute  it 
with  frelh  water.  Obferve  alfo,  that  the  mortar  here  ie 
not  only  to  be  well  beaten  and  mixed  together,  but  alfo 
laid  very  well,  and  every  brick,  or  piece  of  brick,  fluflied 
in  with  the  mortar,  and  every  cranny  filled  up,  yet  not 
in  thick  joints,  like  the  common  Englifh  mortar;  and 
alfo  over  every  courfe  of  bricks,  fome  to  be  throwed  on. 
very  thin ;  and  where  the  work  has  flood,  though  but  for 
a  breakfaft  or  a  dining  time,  before  you  begin  again,  wet 
it  well  with  this  liquor  with  a  ladle,  and  then  lay  on  your 
frelh  mortar;  for  this  mortar,  notwithftanding  its  being 
thus  wetted,  dries  much  fooner  than  one  not  ufed  to  it 
would  conceive,  efpecially  in  hot  weather. 

a.  For  fome  very  ftrong  work,  the  fame  mortar  above 
is  improved  as  follows:  Take  coarfe  tow,  and  twift  it 
loofely  into  bands  as  thick  as  a  man’s  finger,  (in  England 
ox-hair  is  ufed  inftead  of  this  tow;)  then  cut  it  into 
pieces  of  about  an  inch  long,  and  utitwift  it  fo  as  to  lie 
loofe  ;  then  ftrew  it  lightly  over  the  other  mortar,  which 
is  at  the  fame  time  to  be  kept  turning  over,  fo  that 
this  fluff  be  beaten  into  it,  keeping  labourers  continu¬ 
ally  beating  in  a  trough,  and  mixing  it  till  it  be  well  in¬ 
corporated  with  all  the  parts  of  the  mortar.  And,  as  it 
will  be  fubjedt  to  dry  very  fall,  it  mult  be  frequently  l’of- 
tened  with  fome  of  the  aforelaid  liquor  of  jaggery,  gram, 
and  myrabolans,  and  lome  frefli  water ;  and,  when  it  is 
fo  moiftened  and  beaten,  it  will  mix  Vpell ;  and  with  this 
they  build  (though  it  be  not  ufual  to  build  common 
houfe-walls  thus)  when  the  work  is  intended  to  be  very 
ftrong,  as  for  inftance,  Madras  church  fteeple,  which  was 
4  building 
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tnulding  when  Mr.  Pyke  was  Ialt  there ;  and  alfo  for 
fome  ornaments,  as  columns,  good  arched  work,  or  ima¬ 
gery  fet  up  in  gardens,  it  is  thus  made. 

For  the  common  buildings  about  Madras,  where  the 
rainy  feafon  holds  not  above  three  months  in  the  year, 
and  fometimes  lefs,  they  ufually  lay  all  the  common  brick¬ 
work  in  a  loamy  clay,  and  plafter  it  over  on  both  Tides  with 
this  mortar,  which  is  yet  further  to  be  improved. 

3.  Having  the  mortar  thus  prepared,  as  above,  feparate 
fome  of  it,  and  to  every  half-bufhel  take  the  white  of 
five  or  fix  eggs,  and  four  ounces  of  ghee,  or  ordinary  un- 
falted  butter,  and  a  pint  of  butter-milk,  beaten  all  well 
together:  mix  a  little  of  the  mortar  with  this,  till  all  the 
ghee,  whites  of  eggs,  and  butter-milk,  be  foaked  up  ; 
then  foften  the  reft  well  with  plain  frelh  water,  and  fo 
mix  all  together,  and  let  it  be  ground,  a  trowel-full  at  a 
time,  on  a  ftone  with  a  ftone  roller,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  chocolate  is  ufually  made.pr  ground  in  England  ; 
and  let  it  ftand  by  in  a  trough  for  ufe.  When  you  ufe 
it,  in  cafe  it  be  too  dry,  moiften  it  with  fome  water,  or 
the  before-mentioned  liquor.  This  is  the  fecond  coat  of 
plaftering. 

When  the  firft  coat  of  plaftering  is  laid  on,  let  it  be 
well  rubbed  on  with  a  hardening-trowel,  or  with  a  fmooth 
brick,  and  ftrewed  with  a  gritty  fand,  moiftened,  as  occa- 
fion  requires,  with  water,  or  the  before-mentioned  li¬ 
quor,  and  then  well  hardened  on  again;  which,  when 
half  dry,  take  the  laft-mentioned  compofition  for  the  fine 
plaftering;  and,  when  it  is  almoft  dry,  lay  on  the  whiten¬ 
ing  varnifh ;  but,  if  the  work  fliould  be  quite  dry,  then 
the  chinam-liquor  muft  be  walked  over  the  work  with  a 
brufh. 

The  beft  fort  of  whitening  varnifh  is  thus  made:  Take 
one  gallon  of  toddy,  a  pint  of  butter-milk,  and  as  much 
fine  chinam,  or  lime,  as  fhall  be  proper  to  colour  it;  add 
to  it  fome  of  the  chinam-liquor,  walking  it  gently  over 
with  it ;  and,  when  it  is  quite  dried  in,  do  the  fame  again. 
A  plafter  thus  made  is  more  durable  than  fome  foft  ftone, 
and  holds  the  weather  better  in  India  than  any  of  the 
bricks  they  make  there.  In  fome  of  the  fine  chinam  that 
is  to  endure  the  weather,  and  where  it  is  likely  to  be  fub- 
jeCt  to  much  rain,  they  put  gingerly  oil  [oleum  fefami] 
inftead  of  ghee;  and  alfo  in  fome  they  boil  the  bark  of 
the  mango-tree,  and  other  barks  of  aftringent  natures, 
and  aloes,  which  grow  here  in  great  plenty  by  the  fea- 
fhore ;  but  to  all  of  the  fine  chinam,  for  outflde  plaftering, 
they  put  butter-milk,  w'hich  is  here  called  toyre.  And 
for  infide-work,  they  ufe  glue  made  very  thin  and  weak, 
inftead  of  fize,  for  white-walhing ;  and  fometimes  they 
add  a  little  gum  to  it. 

As  feveral  of  the  ingredients  here  mentioned  are  not 
to  be  had  in  England,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fubftitute 
fomething  of  the  fame  nature.  As  to  all  the  aftringent 
barks,  oak-bark  may  be  as  good  as  any.  Inftead  of  aloes, 
cither  turpentine,  or  the  bark  and  branches  of  the  floe- 
tree.  Though  turpentine  be  not  fo  ftrong,  yet,  if  ufed 
an  greater  quantity,  it  may  ferve  to  the  fame  purpofe. 
Inftead  of  myrabolans,  juice  of  floes  may  be  ufed  ;  inftead 
of  jaggery,  coarfe  fugar,  or  molaffes,  will  do  ;  as  to  toddy, 
■which  is  a  fort  of  palm- wine,  the  liquor  from  the  birch- 
tree  comes  near  to  it. 

In  China,  and  fome  other  parts,  they  temper  their 
rnortar  with  blood  of  any  forts  of  cattle ;  but  the  ingre¬ 
dients  before  mentioned  are  faid  to  be  as  binding,  and 
do  full  as  well,  and  do  not  make  the  mortar  of  fo  dark  a 
colour.  The  plaftering  above  defcribed,  is  thought  in 
India  vaftly  to  exceed  any  fort  of  ftucco-work,  or  plafter 
of  Paris;  and  Mr.  Pyke  has  feen  a  room  done  with  this 
fort  of  terras-mortar,  that  has  fully  come  up  to  the  beft 
fort  of  wainfcot-work,  in  fmoothnefs  and  beauty.  Phil. 
Tranf.  1732. 

When  mortar  is  to  come  in  contaCl  with  wood,  the 
following  particulars  muft  be  attended  to.  Mortar  made 
of  lime  from  burnt  chalk  is  much  more  deftruCtive  to 
S;sflber  than  ftone-lime,  or  that  burnt  from  lime-ftone. 
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Chalk-lime  attracts  moillure;  and,  communicating  It  to 
any  timber  which  it  touches,  occafions  its  decay.  Sea- 
fand  is  alfo  prejudicial,  if  made  into  mortar,  from  a  fimilar 
quality  of  attracting  moifture  from  the  atmofphere :  this 
may  in  fome  degree  be  corrected  by  walking  the  fand  well 
in  frelh  water,  where  good  fand  cannot  be  procured. 
Good  mortar,  where  any  is  required  to  be  in  contaCt  with, 
timber,  may  be  made  from  a  mixture  of  ftone-lime  frelh 
burnt,  and  river-land,  to  which  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
common  brown  or  yellow  iron-ochre  fliould  be  added* 
and  well  incorporated  therewith.  Tranf  .  of  the  Soc.  of  Arts „ 
vol.  xxi.  1802. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  x 
mortar,  or  cement,  made  of  peculiar  ingredients,  might 
be  invented,  which  not  only  would  not  injure  the  timber 
to  which  it  might  be  applied,  but  which  might  tend  to 
preferve  it  from  dileafe,  or  to  cure  it  when  difeafed.  And 
accordingly  we  find  that  Mr.  Jofeph  Bramah,  of  Pimlico, 
has  lately  taken  out  a  patent  for  applying  the  Mineral  or 
Earth,  called  Parker’s  Cement,  or  Roman  Cement,  to> 
Timber  of  all  Defcriptions,  fo  as  to  prevent  and  cure  the 
Dry-rot.  The  patent  fpecifies  that  “  Parker’s  cement, 
or  Roman  cement,  if  applied  to  timber  of  all  defcriptions, 
as  to  the  timbers  of  buildings,  fttips,  and  other  places 
where  timber  is  ufed,  infeCtcd  with  the  rot  commonly 
called  the  dry-rot,  will  completely  put  a  ftop  to  the  in¬ 
fection  to  which  it  fhall  be  fo  applied,  and  will  prevent 
its  recurrence.  The  mode  of  application  for  this  purpole 
is  to  mix  the  Parker’s  cement,  in  a  pure  and  frefli  ftate, 
with  water,  fo  as  to  form  a  compofition  of  the  confiftency 
of  white-wafti,  or  lime-wafti ;  to  fcrape  the  timbers  in- 
feCted  as  perfectly  clean  as  poflible,  and  then  coat  it  with 
the  mixture  of  the  cement ;  and  it  will  prevent  the  timber 
from  being  liable  or  fubjeCt  to  the  dry-rot.”  Repertory  of 
Arts,  1815. 

M.  Felibien  obferves,  that  the  ancient  mafons  were  fo 
very  fcrupulous  in  the  procefs  of  mixing  and  blending 
their  mortar,  that  the  Greeks  kept  ten  men  conftantly 
employed,  for  a  long  fpace  of  time,  to  each  bafon  ;  this 
rendered  the  mortar  of  fuch  prodigious  hardnefs,  that 
Vitruvius  tells  us  the  pieces  of  plafter  falling  off  from 
old  walls  ferved  to  make  tables.  The  fame  Felibien  adds, 
it  is  a  maxim  among  old  mafons  to  their  labourers,  that 
they  fhould  dilute  with  the  fweat  of  their  brow,  i.  e. 
labour  it  a  long  time,  inftead  of  drowning  it  with  water 
to  have  done  the  fooner. 

But,  in  modern  times,  a  mill  has  been  contrived  (by 
Mr.  Supple),  for  the  purpofe  of  faving  labour  in  the 
making  up  of  mortar,  as  well  as  doing  the  bufinefs  more 
effectually  and  at  a  trifling  expenfe.  It  may  alfo  be 
ufeful  in  working  clay,  See.  The  mode  of  doing  it  is 
thus  defcribed  by  the  inventor:  “  A  pit  is  dug  in  the 
ground,  which  is  bricked  at  the  bottom  and  fides,  into 
which  the  operator  puts  the  lime.  He  has  the  command 
of  a  fmall  ftream  of  w.tter,  which  is  conveyed  at  pleafur© 
into  the  pit,  and  in  a  few  days  the  lime  is  fufhciently 
flaked  ;  he  then  puts  the  lime  and  fand,  or  gravel,  into 
the  mill,  which  not  only  mixes  both  together,  but  incor¬ 
porates  them  in  a  very  effectual  manner;  and,  as  the  lime 
is  fulficiently  moift  when  taken  out  of  the  pit,  no  more 
water  is  required  for  the  mortar.  If  for  prefent  ufe, 
the  quantity  he  makes  at  a  time  is  fix  bufhels,  as  he  finds, 
when  more  is  put  in,  it  is  apt  to  ftrain  the  cogs,  if  not 
made  very  ftrong.  If  the  mortar  is  made  with  fand  alone, 
the  fpace  between  the  cogs  need  not  be  made  fo  wide  as 
three  inches.  He  has  a  lecond  ftiaft,  with  clofer  cogs, 
in  order  to  give  the  mortar  another  working ;  the  fpace 
between  thele  cogs  is  but  two  inches  ;  but  it  does  not 
anfwer  well  till  after  the  firft  fhaft  has  been  ufed,  nor  is 
it  neceffary,  unlefs  for  very  nice  work.”  He  adds,  that  he 
“  made  200  barrels  of  lime  into  mortar  laft  fummer,  and 
has  now  the  like  quantity  of  lime  in  the  pit  for  the 
fame  purpofe.  He  made  fix  barrels  of  mortar  in  a  day 
with  eafe;  a  boy  of  feven  years  old  drives  the  horfe,  anS 
the  meft  indifferent  one  is  good  enough  for  the  purpofe. 
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the  draught  being  fo  eafy.”  This  machine  may  be 
wrought  by  any  other  power,  as  water,  wind,  or  Hearn. 

The  falt-petre  workers  in  France  ufmg  the  mortar  of 
old  buildings  for  extra&ing  that  fait,  M.  Petit  has  thought 
it  worthy  a  peculiar  attention,  and  has  made  feveral  trials, 
by  way  of  analyfis  of  mortar,  to  determine  whether  it 
really  and  effentially  contains  nitre  in  it,  or  whether  it  be 
only  ferviceable  in  that  mixture  of  fajts  from  which  nitre 
is  produced. 

The  common  managers  of  the  falt-petre  works  are  of 
opinion,  that  mortar  contains  in  it  all  the  falt-petre  they 
procure  from  it;  and  that  the  wood-allies,  and  other  fub- 
llances  they  ufe  with  it,  only  ferve  to  abforb  the  fat  or 
oily  parts,  and  to  fet  the  falt-petre  at  liberty  to  Ihoot. 
This  they  pretend  to  affirm  upon  experience;  but  they 
do  not  confider,  that,  though  they  can  procure  falt-petre 
from  the  rubbilh  or  mortar  without  the  addition  of  wood- 
alhes,  yet  it  is  not  pure  mortar  that  they  make  their  ex¬ 
periments  upon,  but  fuch  as  is  taken  from  theirown  heaps, 
upon  which  they  always  throw  all  the  refiduum  of  their 
former  works,  and  all  that  liquor  which  will  Ihoot  no 
more  cryltals,  but  which  they  call  the  mother-water  of 
falt-petre.  This  gentleman,  therefore,  very  properly 
judged,  that  to  make  a  regular  trial  of  the  mortar  or 
rubbilh  alone,  he  mull  not  take  it  from  their  ftores, 
ufed  in  the  falt-petre  works,  but  pick  it  liimfelf  from  the 
ruins  of  old  buildings. 

The  mark  the  falt-petre  workers  have  to  know  good 
mortar  for  their  purpol’e  is,  that  it  talles  acrid  and  fait 
when  applied  to  the  tongue ;  but  to  this  it  may  be  alfo 
added,  that  it  ought  to  be  of  a  greyilh  colour,  and  fuch 
as,  when  powdered  and  fprinkled  upon  burning  charcoal, 
yields  fome  fparks  of  lire;  and  the  more  fparks  it  gives, 
the  better  it  is  for  the  purpofe :  and  another  charadler 
of  the  goodnefs  is,  that  thefe  well-impregnated  mortars 
have  a  certain  undluofity  or  fattinefs  to  the  touch,  which 
other  kinds  have  not. 

The  fineft  of  all  kinds  of  mortar  for  falt-petre  work  is 
fuch  as  is  had  from  the  ruins  of  old  buildings  in  a  low 
fituation,  and  out  of  the  way  of  much  lun-lhine  ;  where 
there  has  been  no  great  quantity  of  lire  kept,  and  efpe- 
cially  fuch  as  has  ferved  for  the  cements  of  the  walls  of 
ftables,  or  the  like.  M.  Petit  chofe  from  fuch  a  wall 
twelve  pounds  of  old  mortar;  this  he  had  beaten  to 
powder,  and  poured  upon  it  eighteen  pints  of  water;  the 
whole  was  then  fet  over  the  lire,  and  ftirred  from  time  to 
time  for  three  or  four  hours,  that  the  water  might  be 
well  tindlured  from  the  mortar;  after  this  the  water  was 
filtered  through  paper,  and  was  then  found  to  be  tin&ured 
to  a  pale  yellow  tranfparent  bitter,  and  lomewhat  acrid 
to  the  taffe. 

The  impregnation  may  be  made  without  heat,  by  only 
flirring  the  mortar  about  for  nine  or  ten  days  in  cold 
•water;  and  the  quantity  of  lalt  taken  up  will  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  mortar  and  the  quantity  of 
water  employed.  The  common  fpecific  gravity  of  this 
liquor  to  water  is  as  32  to  31,  or  thereabout.  M.  Petit, 
having  procured  the  tindlure  of  fifty  pounds  of  mortar, 
by  feveral  impregnations,  in  72  French  pints  of  water, 
evaporated  it  fo  far  till  it  appeared  highly  charged  with 
faline  particles,  tailing  very  acrid  and  bitter,  and  being 
of  a  browniih-red  colour;  and  its  fpecific  gravity  was  in 
this  Hate  to  water  as  4  to  3,  there  being  more  in  quantity 
than  about  four  pints.  This  was  Hill  limpid,  and  of  a 
tlufky  colour;  and  was  afterwards  evaporated  over  a  gentle 
fire,  to  the  confillence  of  an  extradl,  which,  as  it  cooled, 
became  much  thicker  and  firmer,  refembling  butter.  This, 
being  left  open  to  the  air,  loon  relented  into  a  liquor  of 
the  confillence  of  a  fyrup :  its  fpecific  gravity  was  now 
to  water  as  5  to  3  ;  but,  in  leaving  it  open  to  the  air,  it 
continually  attracted  frefh  humidity,  and  became  lefs 
fpecifically  heavy.  Experiments  made  with  this  extradl 
fucceeded  in  the  following  manner: 

j.  It  turned  the  common  blue  paper  to  a  fine  deep  red. 
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The  impregnations  in  water  uninfpifiated  do  this  alfo  in 
different  degrees,  according  to  their  ltrength. 

2.  Mixed  in  equal  quantities  with  fpirit  of  nitre  and 
with  fpirit  of  fea-l'alt,  it  made  no  effervefcence  or  altera¬ 
tion  in  either. 

3.  A  leaf  of  gold,  being  put  into  the  mixture  of  this 
impregnation  with  fpirit  of  nitre,  was  immediately  dif- 
folved;  and,  in  an  hour  or  two  afterward,  the  liquor  was 
much  clearer  than  before.  A  leaf  of  gold,  being  put  into 
the  mixture  of  this  impregnation  and  fpirit  of  fea-l'alt, 
was  in  the  fame  manner  dilfolved  in  a  few  minutes.  It 
is  generally  fuppofed,  indeed,  that  the  fpirit  of  fait  alone 
will  dilfolve  gold;  but  there  feems  to  be  an  error  in  this, 
founded  on  the  inaccuracy  of  the  preparation  of  fuch 
fpirit  of  fait ;  for  Meflrs.  Geoffroy  and  Boulduc  have  at 
different  times  produced  before  the  French  Academy 
fpirit  of  fait  carefully  prepared  by  themfelves,  which 
would  not  at  all  diffolve  gold,  not  even  with  the  affillance 
of  heat :  even  fuch  fpirit  of  fait  would,  however,  be  made 
to  diffolve  gold,  by  mixing  this  impregnation  with  it; 
lo  that  it  has  the  power  of  diffolving  gold  in  a  great 
degree. 

4.  A  leaf  of  filver  being  dilfolved  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and 
this  impregnation  of  mortar  added  to  the  folution,  the 
whole  became  turbid,  and  a  precipitation  happened,  part  of 
the  matter  being  thrown  to  the  bottom,  and  part  remain¬ 
ing  fufpended  in  form  of  a  white  cloud,  which  kept  its 
place  without  falling. 

5.  The  impregnation  being  mixed  in  equal  quantities 
with  oil  of  vitriol  formed  a  coagulum,  and  made  a  great 
effervefcence,  with  copious  red  vapours,  and  a  ftrong 
fmell  ol  aqua  fortis;  and  thefe  vapours  appeared  at  any 
time,  on  Itirring  the  mixture,  for  feveral  days  together. 
If  a  larger  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  be  added  to  this  coagu¬ 
lum,  it  all  becomes  fluid,  but  ferments  violently;  and 
finally,  there  will  be  a  white  matter  precipitated  to  the 
bottom  of  the  clear  liquor;  and,  if  a  leaf  of  gold  be 
brought  near  this  mixture,  it  will  be  dilfolved  even  by 
the  vapour  which  exhales  from  it.  Spirit  of  nitre  has  no 
effefl  upon  this  mixture,  either  in  its  Hate  of  coagulum, 
or  when  reduced  by  more  oil  of  vitriol  into  a  clear  liquor; 
but  the  volatile  fpirit  of  urine  ferments  violently,  with¬ 
out  the  lead  heat  with  it. 

6.  Oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium  being  added  to  the  im¬ 
pregnation,  the  liquors  would  not  readily  mix,  but  re¬ 
mained  l'eparate,  the  impregnation  linking  to  the  bottom  ; 
but,  onffiring  them  thoroughly  together,  they  finally  were 
made  to  unite  into  a  white  l’ubllance  like  butter,  with  a 
ffrong  urinous  fmell.  If  a  fmall  quantity  of  corrofive 
iublimate  be  added  to  this  mixture,  the  urinous  fmell 
ceafes ;  and,  if  oil  of  vitriol  be  added,  there  is  a  violent 
fermentation  occafioned ;  and,  in  fine,  a  large  quantity 
of  precipitate. 

7.  This  impregnation  of  mortar  being  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  a  folution  of  corrofive  Iublimate,  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  produced,  though  the  mixture  be 
ever  fo  much  fhaken ;  but,  if  a  little  oil  of  tartar  per 
deliquium  be  added  to  this,  the  mixture  becomes  turbid, 
and,  on  Hirring  all  together  for  lome  time,  it  becomes 
white  and  thick  like  butter.  If  to  this,  more  corrofive 
Iublimate  be  added  in  folution,  it  becomes  orange-co¬ 
loured  :  and,  on  more  Hirring,  this  becomes  again  white ; 
and  finally  gives  a  white  precipitate  at  the  bottom  of  a 
tranfparent  liquor. 

8.  If,  inffeaa  of  oil  of  tartar,  an  equal  quantity  of  lime- 
water  be  added,  this  in  the  fame  manner  gives  an  urinous 
fmell ;  and  the  whole  difference  is,  that  the  mixture  will 
not  become  thick  with  this,  as  it  will  with  oil  of  tartar. 

9.  The  impregnation  of  mortar  produced  the  fame 
coagulum  in  mixing  with  fpirit  of  urine,  that  it  did  with 
oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium;  but  it  made  no  coagulation 
with  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  with  lime  :  the  occafion  of 
this  difference  is,  that  the  fpirit  of  urine  contains  a  great 
deal  of  volatile  fait,  and  the  other  but  little.  It  is  a 

common 
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common  error  to  fuppofe  that  the  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
which  is  moft  pungent,  contains  the  greateft  quantity  of 
fait ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe,  for  the  fpirit  made  with  lime 
is  much  more  pungent  than  that  with  fait  of  tartar, 
though  the  laft  is  well  known  to  contain  a  much  larger 
portion  of  faline  particles. 

io.  If  a  piece  of  paper  or  linen  be  wetted  in  this  im¬ 
pregnation,  and  afterwards  dried,  it  takes  fire  very 
violently,  and  fparkles  with  the  fame  violence  as  if  it 
were  impregnated  with  falt-petre. 

From  thefe  experiments  it  is  abundantly  proved,  that 
the  impregnation  of  mortar  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
a  faline  and  nitrous  ammoniac  fait ;  for  a  difl'olution  of 
lal  ammoniac  and  fpirit  of  nitre,  mixed  together,  are 
found  to  produce  all  the  changes  in  the  different  bodies 
before  named,  that  the  impregnation  does.  On  the  whole, 
though  it  has  been  fuppol'ed  by  Mr.  Tournefort  and 
others,  that  mortar  contained  falt-petre,  fea-falt,  and  a 
fixed  alkali ;  yet  there  does  not  appear  any  proof  of  its 
containing  any  of  thefe  falts  :  no  fixed  alkali  can  even  be 
feparated  from  the  impregnation  of  it ;  and,  though  the 
linen  or  paper,  wetted  in  the  impregnation  of  it,  fparkled 
when  on  fire,  yet  it  is  not  nitre,  but  merely  a  nitrous 
fal  ammoniac,  which  occafions  that  phenomenon.  The 
fame  effect  is  produced,  if  the  linen  or  paper  be  wetted 
with  a  mixture  of  fpirit  of  urine  and  fpirit  of  nitre.  And 
the  feveral  experiments  before  recited  prove,  that  there 
is  in  mortar  a  fpirit  of  nitre  and  a  fpirit  of  fea-falt,  which, 
with  the  volatile  urinous  falts,  form  a  nitrous  or  a  faline 
ammoniac.  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  Par.  1734. 

Befides  the  common  mortar  ufed  in  laying  of  bricks 
and  ftones,  there  are  feveral  other  kinds.  Thus,  for 
inftance,  the  mortar  ufed  in  making  water-courfes,  citterns, 
&c.  is  very  hard  and  durable,  being  made  of  lime  and 
liogs-greafe,  fometimes  mixed  with  the  juice  of  figs,  and 
fo'metimes  with  liquid  pitch  ;  and,  after  application,  is 
walhed  over  with  linfeed-oil.  For  this  purpofe,  mortar 
made  of  terras,  pozzolana,  tile-duft,  or  cinders,  is  mixed 
and  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  common  mortar : 
only  that  thefe  ingredients  are  mixed  with  lime,  inftead 
of  fand,  in  a  due  proportion,  which  is  about  half  and 
half.  The  lime  fliould  be  made  of  Ikells  or  marble;  and 
in  works  which  are  fometimes  dry  and  fometimes  wet, 
inftead  of  terras,  which  is  very  dear,  tile-duft  or  cinder- 
duft  may  be  ufed. 

Plaster,  otherwife  called  white  mortar,  ufed  in  coat¬ 
ing  walls  and  ceilings.  It  confifts  of  ox  or  cow  hair 
mixed  with  lime  and  water,  without  any  fand.  The 
common  method  of  making  this  mortar  is  one  bufliel  of 
hair  to  fix  bufliels  of  lime.  But,  in  this  cafe,  it  is  of 
„  great  importance  to  have  every  particle  of  the  lime-ftone 
flaked  before  it  is  worked  up ;  for,  as  fmoothnefs  of  the 
furface  is  the  moft  material  point,  if  any  particles  of  lime 
fliould  be  beaten  up  in  it,  and  employed  in  work  before 
fufficiently  fallen,  the  water,  ftill  continuing  to  aft  on 
them  after  it  was  worked  up,  would  infallibly  flake  fuch 
particles,  which,  forcibly  expanding  themfelves,  would 
produce  thofe  excrefcences  on  the  furface  of  the  plafter 
commonly  termed  blijlers.  Confequently,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  perfeft  kind  of  plafter  that  will  remain  fmooth 
on  the  furface  and  free  of  blifters,  there  is  an  abfolute 
necefiity  to  allow  the  lime  to  lie  for  a  confiderable  time 
macerating  or  fouring  in  water,  before  it  is  worked  up. 
And  the  fame  fort  of  procefs  is  neceflary  for  the  lime 
when  intended  forufe  as  mortar,  though  not  fo  abfolutely. 
Great  care  is,  however,  required  in  the  management  in 
this  refpeft;  the  principal  things  being  the  getting  of 
well-burnt  lime,  and  the  allowing  it  to  macerate,  or  four, 
with  the  water,  for  only  a  veryjhort  time  before  it  is  ufed ; 
but  that  which  is  the  beft  burnt  will  require  the  macera¬ 
tion  of  fome  days  in  the  water  before  it  is  fufficiently 
flaked  in  the  whole  mafs  for  this  purpofe. 

It  were  much  to  be  wifficd  that  the  art  of  plaftering 
could  be  again  brought  to  its  ancient  perfection .  In  our 
beft  buildings  the  plaftered  walls  and  ceilings  crack  and 
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fly,  and  in  a  little  time  grow'  damp,  or  moulder  to  decay. 
The  Romans  had  an  art  of  rendering  their  works  of  this 
kind  much  more  firm  and  durable;  and  there  is  no  reafon 
to  defpair  of  reviving  this  art  by  proper  trials.  The 
ancient  plaftering  of  thefe  people,  preferved  to  this  time, 
where  it  has  not  met  with  violent  blows  or  injuries  from 
accidents,  is  ftill  found  as  firm  and  folid,  as  free  from 
cracks  or  crevices,  and  as  fmooth  and  poliihed  on  the  fur¬ 
face,  as  if  made  of  marble.  The  bottoms  and  fides  of  the 
Roman  aquedu&s  were  made  of  this  plaftering,  and 
endured  many  ages  without  hurt,  unlefs  by  accidents; 
witnefs  that  whereof  fome  yards  are  ftill  to  be  found  on 
the  top  of  the  Pont  de  Gard,  near  Nifmes,  for  the  fupport 
of  which  that  famous  bridge  was  built  to  carry  water  to 
the  faid  town.  The  roofs  of  houfes,  and  the  floors  of 
rooms,  at  Venice,  are  covered  with  a  fort  of  plafter,  made 
of  later  date,  and  yet  ftrong  enough  to  endure  the  fun 
and  weather  for  feveral  ages,  without  cracking  or  fpoiling, 
and  without  much  injury  from  the  people's  feet.  The 
fecret  of  preparing  this  Venetian  plafter  is  not  among  us  ; 
but  it  would  be  worth  while  to  try  whether  fuch  a  fub- 
ftance  might  not  be  made  by  boiling  the  powder  of 
gypfum  dry  over  the  fire,  for  it  will  boil  in  the  manner 
of  w'ater;  and,  when  this  boiling  or  re-calcining  wras  over, 
the  mixing  with  it  refm  or  pitch,  or  both  together,  with 
common  fulphur,  and  the  powder  of  fea-fliells.  If  thefe 
were  all  mixed  together,  the  water  added  to  it  hot, 
and  the  matter  all  kept  hot  upon  the  fire  till  the  inftant 
of  its  being  ufed,  fo  that  it  might  be  laid  on  hot,  it  is 
poffible  this  fecret  might  be  hit  upon.  Wax  and  oil  of 
turpentine  may  be  alfo  tried  as  additions ;  thefe  being  the 
common  ingredients  in  fuch  cements  as  we  have  accounts 
of  as  the  firmeft.  Strong  ale-wort  is  by  fome  directed  to 
be  ufed,  inftead  of  water,  to  make  mortar  of  limeftone  of 
a  more  than  ordinary  ftrength.  It  is  poffible,  that  the 
ufe  of  this  tenacious  liquor  to  the  powdered  ingredients 
of  this  propofed  plafter,  might  greatly  add  to  their  folidity 
and  firmnefs.  Phil.  Trdnf.  No.  93. 

Stucco  is  a  very  curious  and  ornamental  kind  of 
plafter,  which  has  been  in  modern  times  brought  to  great 
perfe£tion.  Generally  fpeaking,  it  is  a  compofition  of 
white  marble  pulverized,  and  mixed  with  plafter  or  lime  j 
the  whole  fitted  and  wrought  up  with  water  ;  to  be  ufed 
like  common  plafter.  This  is  what  Pliny  means  by  mar- 
moratum  opus,  and  albarium  opus.  Of  this  are  made  ftatues, 
bulls,  baflb  relievos,  and  other  ornaments  of  architecture. 

A  Itucco  for  walls,  See.  may  be  formed  of  the  grout  or 
putty,  made  of  good  ftone-lime,  or  the  lime  of  cockle- 
Ihells,  which  is  better,  properly  tempered  and  fufficiently 
beat,  mixed  with  lharp  grit-fand,  in  a  proportion  which 
depends  on  the  ftrength  of  the  lime :  drift-fand  is  beft: 
for  this  purpofe,  and  it  will  derive  advantage  from  being 
dried  on  an  iron  plate  or  kiln,  fo  as  not  to  burn ;  for  thus 
the  mortar  would  be  difcoloured.  When  this  is  properly 
compounded,  it  Ihould  be  put  upain  fmall  parcels  againil 
walls,  or  otherwife,  to  tnellow,  as  tho  workmen  term  it ; 
reduced  again  to  a  foft  putty,  or  pafte,  and  fpread  thin  on 
the  walls  without  any  under-coat,  and  well  trowelled. 
A  fucceeding  coat  fliould  be  laid  on,  before  the  firft  is 
quite  dry,  which  will  prevent  joints  of  brick-work  appear¬ 
ing  through  it.  Much  depends  upon  the  workmen 
giving  it  tufficient  labour,  and  trowelling  it  down.  If 
this  ftucco,  when  dry,  is  laid  over  with  boiling  linfeed- 
oil,  it  will  laft  a  long  time,  and  not  be  liable,  when  once 
hardened,  to  the  accidents  to  which  common  ftucco  is 
liable. 

Liardet’s,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Adam's-oil , 
cement,  or  ftucco,  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner : 
For  the  firft  coat,  take  twenty-one  pounds  of  fine  whiting, 
or  oyfter-fhells,  or  any  other  fea-fliells  calcined,  or  plafter 
of  Paris,  or  any  calcareous  material  calcined  and  pounded, 
or  any  abforbent  material  whatever,  proper  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  ;  add  white  or  red  lead  at  pleafure,  deducting  from 
the  other  abforbent  materials  in  proportion  to  the  white 
or  red  lead  added ;  to  which  put  four  quarts,  beer-mea- 
K  fure. 
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fure,  of  oil  5  and  mix  them  together  with  a  grinding-mill, 
or  any  levigating  machine  :  and  afterwards  mix  and  beat 
up  the  fame  well  with  twenty-eight  quarts,  beer-meafure, 
of  any  fand  or  gravel,  or  of  both,  mixed  and  fifted,  or  of 
marble  or  (lone  pounded,  or  of  brick-dull,  or  of  any  kind 
of  metallic  or  mineral  powders,  or  of  any  folid  material 
whatever,  fit  for  the  purpofe. 

For  the  fecond  coat,  take  fixteen  pounds  and  a  half  of 
fuperfine  whiting,  or  oylter-lhells,  or  any  fea-lhells  cal¬ 
cined,  &c.  as  for  the  fird  coat ;  add  fixteen  pounds  and  a 
half  of  white  or  red  lead,  to  which  put  fix  quarts  and  a 
half  of  oil,  wine-meafure,  and  mix  them  together  as 
before:  afterwards  mix  and  beat  up  the  lame  w'ell  with 
thirty  quarts,  wine-meafure,  of  fine  fand  or  gravel  fifted, 
or  Hone  or  marble  pounded,  or  pyrites,  or  any  kind  of 
metallic  or  mineral  powder,  &c,  This  compofition  re¬ 
quires  a  greater  proportion  of  fand,  gravel,  or  other 
folids,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  or  the  ufes 
to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  If  it  be  required  to  have 
the  compofition  coloured,  add  to  the  above  ingredients 
fuch  a  proportion  of  painters’  colours  as  will  be  neceflary 
to  give  th,e  teint  or  colour  required.  In  making  the 
compofition,  the  bell  linfeed  or  hempfeed,  or  other  oils 
proper  for  the  purpofe,  are  to  be  ufed,  boiled  or  raw',  with 
drying  ingredients,  as  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  feafon, 
or  the  climate,  requires  ;  and,  in  fome  cafes,  bees-wax  may 
be  fubllituted  in  place  of  oil :  all  the  abforbent  and  folid 
materials  mull  be  kiln-dried.  If  the  compofition  is  to  be 
of  any  other  colour  than  white,  the  lead  may  be  omitted, 
by  taking  the  full  proportion  of  the  other  ablorbents ;  and 
alfo  white  or  red  lead  may  be  fubllituted  alone,  inllead 
of  any  other  abforbent  material. 

Thefirlt  coat  of  this  compofition  is  to  be  laid  on  with 
a  trowel,  and  floated  to  an  even  furface  with  a  rule  or 
darby,  (i.  e.  a  handle-float.)  The  fecond  coat,  after  it  is 
laid  on  with  a  trowel,  when  the  other  is  nearly  dry,  Ihould 
be  worked  down  and  fmoothed  with  floats  edged  with 
horn,  or  any  hard  fmooth  fubllance  that  does  not  llain. 
It  may  be  proper,  previoully  to  laying  on  the  compofition, 
to  moilten  the  furface  on  which  it  is  to  be  laid  by  a  brufh 
with  the  fame  fort  of  oil  and  ingredients  which  pafs 
through  the  levigating  machine,  reduced  to  a  more  liquid 
Hate,  in  order  to  make  the  compofition  adhere  the  better. 
This  compofition  admits  of  being  modelled  or  call  in 
moulds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  pladerers  or  flatuaries 
model  or  call  their  llucco- W'ork.  It  alfo  admits  of  being 
painted  upon,  and  adorned  with  landfcape,  or  ornamental, 
or  figure-painting,  as  well  as  plain  painting.  For  the 
invention  of  this  llucco,  Mr.  Liardet  obtained  a  patent 
in  1773  for  fourteen  years,  the  term  of  which  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  eighteen  years,  in  confequence  of  an  adt  of 
parliament  in  1776.  For  competitions  very  fimilar  to  the 
preceding,  patents  were  granted  to  Dr.  Wark  in  1765, 
Mr.  Emerton  in  1771,  and  to  Mr.  Rawlinfon  in  1772. 

Dr.  Shaw  informs  us  in  his  Travels,  that  the  cement 
or  mortar  ufed  in  Barbary,  which  is  apparently  of  the 
fame  conlillence  and  compofition  with  thofe  of  the 
ancients,  is  made  in  the  followdng  manner :  They  take 
two  parts  of  wood-alhes,  three  of  lime,  and  one  of  fine 
fand,  which,  after  being  well  fifted  and  mixed  together, 
they  beat  for  three  days  and  nights  incefiantly  with 
wooden  mallets,  fprinkling  them  alternately  and  at  pro¬ 
per  times  with  a  little  oil  and  w'ater,  till  they  become  of 
a  due  confluence.  This  compofition,  he  adds,  is  chiefly 
ufed  in  their  arches,  cillerns,  and  terraces ;  but  the  pipes 
of  their  aquedudts  are  joined,  by  beating  tow  and  lime 
together  w’ith  oil  only,  without  any  mixture  of  water. 
Both  thefe  compofitions  quickly  affume  the  hardnels  of 
Hone,  and  fuller  no  water  to  prevade  them  :  and  will, 
therefore,  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  llucco. 

Dr.  Higgins  deferibes  a  water-cement,  or  llucco,  of 
his  own  invention,  for  incrullations  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal,  exceeding,  as  he  fays,  Portland  Hone  in  hardnels, 
for  which  he  obtained  his  majelly’s  letters  patent  in  1779. 
As  for  the  materials  of  which  this  is  made;  drift-land, 
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or  quarry-fand,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  pit-fand, 
confining  chiefly  of  hard  quartole  flat-faced  grains,  with 
lharp  angles,  the  moll  free  from  clay,  falts,  and  cal¬ 
careous,  gypfeous,  or  other,  grains,  lets  durable  than 
quartz,  containing  the  fmallell  quantity  of  pyrites,  or 
heavy  metallic  matter,  infeparable  by  walhing,  and  ad¬ 
mitting  the  lead  diminution  in  bulk  by  walhing,  is  to  be 
preferred  to  any  other.  The  fand  is  to  be  firted  in  dream¬ 
ing  clear  water,  through  a  fieve  which  lhall  give  palfage 
to  all  fuch  grains  as  do  not  exceed  one  lixteenth  of  are 
inch  in  diameter  :  and  the  dream  of  water  and  fifting  are 
to  be  fo  regulated,  that  all  the  fand,  which  is  much  finer 
thau  the  Lynn  fand,  together  with  clay  and  other  matter 
fpecifically  lighter  than  fand,  may  be  walhed  away  with 
the  dream  ;  whild  the  purer  and  coarfer  fand,  which  pafles 
through  the  fieve,  fubfides  in  a  convenient  receptacle, 
whild  the  coarle  rubbilh  and  fliingle  remain  on  the  fieve 
to  be  rejected.  The  fubfiding  fand  is  then  walhed  in 
clean  dreaming  water,  through  a  finer  fieve,  fo  as  to  be 
farther  cleanfed  and  forted  into  two  parcels:  a  coarfer, 
which  will  remain  in  the  fieve  that  is  to  give  palfage 
to  fuch  grains  of  fand  only  as  are  lefs  than  one-thirtieth, 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  which  is  to  be  faved  apart 
under  the  name  of  coarfe  fand ;  and  a  finer,  which  will 
pafs  through  the  fieve  and  fublide  in  the  water,  and  which 
is  to  be  faved  apart  under  the  name  of  fine  fand.  Thefa 
are  to  be  dried  feparately,  either  in  the  fun,,  or  on  a  clean 
iron  plate  fet  on  a  convenient  furface,  in  the  manner  of 
a  fand-lieat.  Let  the  lime  be  chofen,  which  is  done-lime, 
which  heats  the  mod  in  flaking,  and  flakes  the  quickefl: 
when  duly  watered  ;  which  is  the  frelhed  made,  and  moffc 
clofely  kept ;  which  dilfolves  in  diddled  vinegar  with  the 
lead  effervefcence,  and  leaves  the  fmalled  relidue  infolu- 
ble,  and  in  this  relidue  the  fmalled  quantity  of  clay, 
gypfum,  or  martial  matter.  Let  this  lime  be  put  in  a 
brafs-wired  fine  fieve,  to  the  quantity  of  fourteen  pounds. 
Let  the  lime  be  flaked  by  plunging  it  in  a  butt  filled 
with  foft  water,  and  raifing  it  out  quickly  and  fullering 
it  to  heat  and  fume  ;  and  by  repeating  this  plunging  and 
raifing  alternately,  and  agitating  the  lime,  until  it  be 
made  to  pafs  through  the  fieve  into  the  water :  reject  the 
part  of  the  lime  that  does  not  ealily  pafs  through  the 
fieve  ;  and  ufe  frelh  portions  of  lime,  till  as  many  ounces 
of  lime  have  palled  through  the  fieve  as  there  are  quarts 
of  water  in  the  butt.  Let  the  water,  thus  impregnated, 
dand  in  the  butt,  clofe  covered,  until  it  becomes  clear ; 
and,  through  wooden  cocks  placed  at  different  heights 
in  the  butt,  draw  oft’  the  clear  liquor,  as  fad  and  as  low  as 
the  lime  fubfides,  for  ufe.  This  clear  liquor  is  called  the 
cementing  liquor.  Let  fifty-fix  pounds  of  the  forefaid 
chofen  lime  be  flaked,  by  gradually  fprinkling  on  it,  and 
efpecially  on  the  unflaked  pieces,  the  cementing  liquor, 
in  a  dole  clean  place.  Let  the  flaked  part  be  immediately 
fifted  through  the  fine  brafs-wired  fieve.  Let  the  lime 
which  pafles  be  ufed  indantly,  or  kept  in  air-tight  velfels, 
and  let  the  part  of  the  lime  which  does  not  pals  through 
the  fieve  be  rejected  :  the  other  part  is  called  purified 
lime.  Let  bone-alh  be  prepared  in  the  ufual  manner  by 
grinding  the  whited  burnt  bones  ;  but  let  it  be  fifted  to  be 
much  finer  than  the  bone-alh  commonly  fold  for  making 
cupels. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  materials,  take  fifty-fix 
pounds  ot  the  coarfe  fand,  and  forty-two  pounds  of  the 
fine  fand  :  mix  them  on  a  large  plank  of  hard  wood  placed 
horizontally:  then  fpread  the  fand  fo  that  it  may  dand 
to  the  height  of  fix  inches,  with  a  flat  lurface  on  the 
plank;  wet  it  with  the  cementing  liquor;  to  the  wetted 
fand  add  fourteen  pounds  of  the  purified  lime ,  in  feveral 
luccefiive  portions,  mixing  and  beating  them  up  together; 
then  add  fourteen  pounds  of  the  bone-alh  in  fucceflive 
portions,  mixing  and  beating  all  together;  This  Dr. 
Higgins  calls  the  u'utir-cement  coarfe- grained,  which  is  to 
be  pied  in  building,  pointing,  pluflering,  duccoing. 
Sec.  oblerving  to  work  it  expeditioutly  in  all  cafes,  and  in 
ftuccoing  to  lay  it  on  by  Hiding  the  trowel  upwards  upon 
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it ;  to  well  wet  the  materials  ufed  with  it,  or  the  ground 
on  which  it  is  laid,  with  the  cementing  liquor,  at  the 
time  of  laying  it  on  ;  and  to  ufe  the  cementing  liquor 
for  moiftening  the  cement  and  facilitating  the  floating 
of  it. 

If  a  cement  of  a  finer  texture  be  required,  take  ninety- 
eight  pounds  of  the  fine  fand,  wet  it  with  the  cementing 
liquor,  and  mix  it  with  the  purified  lime  and  the  bone- 
a(h  as  above  ;  with  this  difference,  that  fifteen  pounds  of 
lime  are  to  be  ufed  inftead  of  fourteen  pounds,  if  the 
greater  part  of  the  fand  be  as  fine  as  Lynn  fand.  This  is 
called  water-cement  fine-grained ;  and  is  ufed  in  giving  the 
laft  coating  or  the  finifli  to  any  work,  intended  to  imitate 
the  finer-grained  ftones,  or  ftucco. 

More  full  information  may  be  met  w’ith  on  this  curious 
and  interefting  fubjeft  in  the  firft  volume  of  Anderfon’s 
Eflays  on  Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs;  in  Doffie’s 
Memoirs  of  Agriculture,  vol.  ii.  and  in  Sir  Humphry 
Davy's  Agricultural  Chemiftry.  Beealfothe  Diflertation 
on  Limes,  in  Crofoy’s  Builder’s  Price-Book,  by  Mr.  John 
Phillips. 

MORTA'RA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Lumelline : 
feven  miles  north  of  Lumello. 

MORTA'RIUM,  /.  See  Morter. 

MOR'TE,  a  lake  of  the  county  of  Tyrol :  ten  miles 
<aft  of  Trent. 

MORTE  POIN'T,  a  cape  of  England,  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  Devonlhire,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Briftol  Channel. 
Lat.  51.10.  N.  Ion.  4.  8.  W. 

MORTEAU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Doubs :  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Pontarlier,  and 
twenty-four  eaft-fouth-ealt  of  Belan^on. 

MORTF.L'LO.  See  Martello,  vol.  xiv.  p.  430. 

MORTEMA'RT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Vienne:  fix  miles  fouth-foutli-weft  of 
Bellac. 

MOR'TER,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  near  the  coaft  of 
Dalmatia;  on  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  town,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  ancient  Colentum,  about  thirteen  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  The  ifland  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  linugglers 
and  pirates.  A  few  farmers  cultivate  vines,  but  olives 
are  abundant.  Lat.  43.  57.  N.  Ion.  15.  44.  E. 

MOR'TER,/  [mortier,  Fr.]  A  lamp  or  light;  a  cham¬ 
ber-lamp.  Cotgrave. 

By  that  morter  which  that  I  fee  brenne. 

Know  I  ful  wel  that  day  is  not  far  henne.  Chaucer. 

Chambers  has  it  Mortere,  a  mortarium ,  a  light  or 
taper  fet  in  churches,  to. burn  over  the  graves  or  Ihrines 
of  the  dead. 

MORTE'RO,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
the  coaft  of  Sardinia.  Lat.  41. 8.  N.  Ion.  9.  45.  E. 

MORTERO'L,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Vienne  :  twelve  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Le 
Dorat. 

MOR'TES,  a  river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the 
pBr3I13. 

MOR'TGAGE,  f.  [French.]  A  dead  pledge;  a  thing 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  creditor. — The  Romans  do  not 
leem  to  have  known  the  fecret  of  paper-credit,  and  fecu- 
rities  upon  mortgages.  Arbuthnot. 

The  eftate  runs  out,  and  mortgages  are  made. 

Their  fortune  ruin’d,  and  their  fame  betray’d.  Dryden. 

The  ftate  of  being  pledged. — The  land  is  given  in  mort- 
gage  only,  with  full  intention  to  be  redeemed  within  one 
year.  Bacon's  Off.  of  Alienation. 

Mortgage,  in  law,  is  an  obligation,  whereby  lands 
or  tenements  of  a  debtor  are  pawned  or  bound  over  to  the 
creditor  for  money,  or  other  effedts,  borrowed  ;  peremp¬ 
torily  to  be  the  creditor’s  for  ever,  if  the  money  be  not  re¬ 
paid  at  the  day  agreed  on.  In  this  fenfe,  mortgage,  in  the 
common  law,  amounts  to  much  the  lame  with  hypotheca 
in  the  civil  law.  The  creditor,  holding  Inch  land  on  fuch 
agreement,  is  in  the  mean  time  called  tenant  in  mortgage. 
He,  who  lays  the  pawn  or  gage,  is  called  the  mortgager  ; 
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and  he  that  takes  it,  the  mortgagee.  If  a  mortgage  in¬ 
cludes  exceffive  ufury,  it  is  prohibited  by  the  ftatute  37 
Hen.  VIII. 

The  French  fometimes  ufe  the  word  mortgage  in  the 
fame  fenle  in  their  language  ;  where  it  Hands  in  contra- 
diftimffion  to  a  Ample  contrail,  which  does  not  carry  with 
it  the  mean  profits,  and  which  they  call  vif-gage,  life- 
pledge. 

Glanville  defines  mortgage,  mortuum  vadium,  to  be  that 
ci  jus  fruRusvel  reditus interim  percepti  in  nullofe  acquietant. 
Thus,  it  is  called  mortgage,  i.  e.  “  dead  gage,”  of  mort, 
death,  and  gage,  pledge  ;  becaufe,  whatever  profit  it 
yields,  yet  it  redeems  not  itfelf  by  yielding  fuch  profit,  ex¬ 
cept  the  whole  fum  borrowed  belikewife  paid  at  the  day; 
the  mortgager  being  by  covenant  to  receive  the  profits  till 
default  of  payment.  Others  hold  it  called  mortgage,  be- 
caute,  if  the  money  be  not  paid  at  the  day,  the  land,  mori- 
tur,  “dies”  to  the  debtor,  and  is  forfeited  to  creditor. 
Thus,  if  a  man  borrows  of  another  a  fpecific  fum(e.  g.  200I.) 
and  grants  him  an  eftate  in  fee,  on  condition  that  if  he, 
the  mortgager,  fhall  repay  the  mortgagee  the  faid  fum  on 
a  certain  day  mentioned  in  the  deed,  that  then  the  mort¬ 
gager  may  re-enter  on  the  eftate  fo  granted  in  pledge ;  or, 
as  is  now  the  more  ufual  way,  that  the  mortgagee  lhall  re¬ 
convey  the  eftate  to  the  mortgager ;  in  this  cafe,  the  land, 
which  is  fo  put  in  pledge,  is  by  law,  in  cafe  of  non-pay¬ 
ment  at  the  time  limited,  for  ever  dead  and  gone  from  the 
mortgager;  and  the  mortgagee’s  eftate  in  the  lands  is  then 
no  longer  conditional,  but  abfolute.  But,  as  it  was  for¬ 
merly  a  doubt  (Litt.  357.  Cro.  Car.  191.)  whether  by  tak¬ 
ing  fuch  eftate  in  fee  it  did  not  become  liable  to  the  wife’s 
dower,  and  other  incumbrances  of  the  mortgage,  though 
that  doubt  has  been  long  ago  over-ruled  by  our  courts  of 
equity,  (Hard.  466.)  it  therefore  became  ufual  to  grant 
only  a  long  term  of  years,  by  way  of  mortgage ;  with  con¬ 
dition  to  be  void  on  re-payment  of  the  mortgage-money  ; 
which  courfe  has  been  lince  pretty  generally  continued, 
principally  becaufe,  on  the  death  of  the  mortgagee,  fuch 
term  becomes  vefted  in  his  perfbnal  reprefentatives,  who 
alone  are  intitled  in  equity  to  receive  the  money  lent,  of 
whatever  nature  the  mortgage  may  happen  to  be.  As 
foon  as  the  eftate  is  created,  the  mortgagee  may  immedi¬ 
ately  enter  on  the  lands  ;  but  is  liable  to  be  difpoflefled, 
upon  performance  of  the  condition  by  payment  of  the 
mortgage-money  at  the  day  limited.  And,  therefore,  the 
ufual  way  is  to  agree,  that  the  mortgager  lhall  hold  the 
land  till  the  day  alfigned  for  payment ;  when,  in  cafe  of 
failure,  whereby  the  eftate  becomes  abfolute,  the  mort¬ 
gagee  may  enter  upon  it  and  take  pofleflion,  without  any 
pollibility,  at  law,  of  being  afterwards  evicted  by  the 
mortgager,  to  whom  the  land  is  now  for  ever  dead.  But 
here  again  the  courts  of  equity  interpofe ;  and,  though  a 
mortgage  he  thus  forfeited,  and  the  eftate  abfol  utely  vefted 
in  the  mortgagee,  at  the  common  law,  yet  they  will  con- 
fider  the  real  value  of  the  tenement  compared  with  the 
fum  borrowed.  And,  if  the  eftate  be  of  greater  value 
than  the  fum  lent  thereon,  they  will  allow  the  mortgager, 
at  any  reafonable  time,  (lefs  than  20  years,)  to  recal  or  re¬ 
deem  his  eftate ;  paying  to  the  mortgagee  his  principal, 
intereft,  and  expenfes  ;  for,  otherwife,  in  ftriftnefs  of  law, 
an  eftate  worth  ioooi.  might  be  forfeited  for  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  100I.  or  a  lefs  fum.  This  reafonable  advantage, 
allowed  to  mortgagers,  is  called  the  equity  of  redemption. 
And  this  enables  a  mortgager  to  call  on  the  mortgagee, 
who  has  pofleflion  of  his  eftate,  to  deliver  it  back,  and 
account  for  the  rents  and  profits  received,  on  payment  of 
his  whole  debt  and  intereft;  thereby  turning  the  mortuum 
into  a  kind  of  vivum  vadium.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mortgagee  may  either  compel  the  fale  of  the  eftate,  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  the  whole  of  his  money  immediately,  or  elfe 
call  upon  the  mortgager  to  redeem  his  eftate  prelently,  or 
in  default  thereof  to  be  for  ever  foreclofcd  from  redeem¬ 
ing  the  fame,  i.  e.  to  lofe  his  equity  of  redemption  with-  . 
out  pollibility  of  recal.  And  alio  in  fome  cafes  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  mortgages,  fpecified  in  4  &  5  W.  and  M.  c.  16.  the  frau¬ 
dulent  mortgager  forfeits  all  equity  of  redemption  what- 
j  foeven 
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foever.  It  is  not,  however,  ufual  for  mortgagees  to  take 
poffeflion  of  the  mortgaged  eftate,  unlefs  where  the  fecu- 
rity  is  precarious  or  fmall ;  or  where  the  mortgager  ne¬ 
glects  even  the  payment  of  intereft.  When  the  mort¬ 
gagee  is  frequently  obliged  to  bring  an  ejeftment,  and 
take  the  land  into  his  own  hands,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
pledge,  or  the  pignus  of  the  Roman  law  :  whereas,  while 
it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  mortgager,  it  more  refem- 
bles  their  hypotheca,  which  was,  where  the  poffeflion  of 
the  thing  pledged  remained  with  the  debtor.  But,  by 
7  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  after  payment  or  tender  by  the  mortgager 
of  principal,  intereft,  and  cofts,  the  mortgagee  can  obtain 
no  ejeftment ;  but  may  be  compelled  to  re-afiign  his  fe- 
curities.  Blachfi.  Com.  b.  ii.  c.  io. 

The  right  of  redemption  is  not  confined  to  the  mort¬ 
gager,  his  heirs,  executors,  afiignees,  or  fubfequent  in¬ 
cumbrances  ;  but  extends  to  all  perfons  claiming  any  in¬ 
tereft  whatever  in  the  premifes  as  againft  the  mortgager ; 
therefore  a  perfon  claiming  under  a  deed  void  (as  being 
voluntary)  againft  a  fubfequent  mortgagee,  may  redeem  j 
for  the  deed,  though  void  as  to  the  mortgagee,  is  binding 
on  the  mortgager.  A  fortiori  may  any  perfon  who  has 
acquired  for  valuable  confideration  an  intereft  in  the  land, 
as  a  tenant  under  the  mortgager;  the  crown  may  alfo  re¬ 
deem  eftates  mortgaged,  and  afterwards  forfeited  by  the 
treafon,  & c.  of  the  mortgager. 

As  the  heir  at  law  is  regularly  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
redemption,  he  is  alfo  entitled  to  the  aftiftance  of  the  per- 
fonal  eftate  of  the  mortgager  for  that  purpofe.  And  on 
this  foundation  it  hath  been  frequently  held,  that  if  a  man 
mortgage  lands,  and  covenants  to  pay  the  money,  and 
dies,  the  perfonal  eftate  of  the  mortgager  ftiall,  in  favour 
of  the  heir,  be  applied  in  exoneration  of  the  mortgage. 
It  has  likewife  been  held,  that  the  heir  of  the  mortgager 
fliall  have  the  benefit  of  the  perfonal  eftate  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage,  though  there  be  no  covenant  in  the  mortgage- 
deed  for  the  payment  thereof. 

If  any  perfon,  who  fhall  once  mortgage  lands  for  valua¬ 
ble  confideration,  fhall  again  mortgage  the  fame  lands  or 
any  part  thereof  to  any  other  perfon  for  valuable  confi¬ 
deration,  (the  former  mortgage  being  in  force,)  and  fhall 
not  difcover  to  the  fecond  mortgagee  the  former  mort¬ 
gage,  in  writing  under  his  hand,  fuch  mortgager,  his 
heirs,  &c.  fhall  have  no  relief  or  equity  of  redemption 
againft  the  fecond  or  after  mortgagee,  &c.  And  fuch  fe¬ 
cond  or  third  mortgagees  may  redeem  any  former  mort¬ 
gage,  upon  payment  of  the  principal  debt,  intereft,  and 
colls  of  fuit,  to  the  proper  mortgagee,  &c.  But  the  ftatute 
does  not  bar  any  widow  of  any  mortgager  from  her  dower, 
who  did  not  legally  join  with  her  hufband  in  fuch  mort¬ 
gage,  or  otherwife  lawfully  exclude  herfelf. 

It  hath  been  held,  that  this  ftatute  extends  to  afiignees 
of  a  mortgagee.  A  perfon,  who  will  take  advantage  of 
the  ftatute,  mull  be  an  honeft  mortgagee ;  therefore,  if  a 
man  has  ufed  any  fraud  or  pradice  in  obtaining  a  fecond 
mortgage,  he  fhall  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  ftatute. 

It  has  been  faid  to  be  an  eftablifhed  rule  of  equity,  that 
a  fecond  mortgagee,  who  has  the  title-deeds,  without  notice 
of  any  prior  incumbrance,  fhall  in  all  cafe's  be  preferred  ; 
but  lord  Thurlow  held,  that  a  fecond  mortgagee  in  pof¬ 
feflion  of  the  title-deeds  was  preferred  only  in  cafes  where 
the  firft  had  been  guilty  of  fraud  or  grofs  negligence. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  eftate,  it  is  of  great 
Importance  to  thofe  who  lend  money  upon  real  fecurity, 
to  be  certain  that  there  is  no  prior  mortgage  upon  the 
eftate;  for  it  has  been  long  fettled,  that  if  a  third  mort¬ 
gagee,  who  at  the  time  of  his  mortgage  had  no  notice  of 
the  fecond,  purchafes  the  firft  mortgage,  even  pending  a 
bill  filed  by  the  fecond  to  redeem  the  firft,  both  the  firft 
and  third  mortgages  fhall  be  paid  out  of  the  eftate  before 
any  fhare  of  it  can  be  appropriated  to  the  fecond.  But 
among  mortgagees  where  none  has  the  legal  eftate,  the 
rule  in  equity  is,  qui  prior  ejl  tempore,  potior  ejljure. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  eftates  of  the  mortgager  and 
mortgagee ;  it  feems  to  be  at  length  fettled,  that,  as  the 
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mortgagee  is  confidered  as  holding  the  eftate  merely  in 
the  nature  of  a  pledge  or  fecurity  for  payment  of  his  mo¬ 
ney  ;  a  mortgage,  though  in  fee,  (the  legal  eftate  in  which 
def'cends  to  the  heir  at  law,)  is  confidered,  in  equity,  only 
as  perfonal  eftate.  By  flat.  7  Will.  III.  c.  25,  it  is  enafited, 
“  That  no  perfon  or  perfons  fhall  be  allowed  to  have  any 
vote  in  election  of  members  to  ferve  in  parliament,  for 
or  by  reafon  of  any  truft-eftate  or  mortgage,  unlefs  fuch 
truftee  or  mortgagee  be  in  aftual  poffeflion,  or  in  receipt  of 
the  rents  and  profits  of  the  fame  ;  but  then  the  mortgager, 
or  cejiui  que  truji,  in  poffeflion,  ftiall  and  may  vote  for  the 
fame,  notwithftanding  fuch  mortgage  or  truft.”  And  by 
flat.  9  Ann.  c.  5,  which  requires,  that  knights  of  the  fhire 
fhould  have  600I.  per  ann.  and  every  other  member  300I. 
per  ann.  it  is  enafted,  “  That  no  perfon  fhall  be  qualified 
to  fit  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
aft,  by  virtue  of  any  mortgage  whereof  the  equity  of  re¬ 
demption  is  in  any  other  perfon;  unlefs  the  mortgagee 
ftiall  have  been  in  poffeflion  of  the  mortgaged  premifes  for 
feven  years  before  the  time  of  eleftion.  Jacob’s  Law  Di6l . 
edit.  1810. 

To  MORTGAGE,  v.  a.  To  pledge;  to  put  to  pledge  ; 
to  make  over  to  a  creditor  as  a  fecurity. — Their  not  abat¬ 
ing  of  their  expenfive  way  of  living  has  forced  them  to 
mortgage  their  bell  manors.  Arbuthnot. 

Some  have  his  lands,  but  none  his  treafur’d  ftore  ; 

Lands  unmanur’d  by  us,  and  mortgag'd  o’er  and  o’er.  Harte . 

MORTGAGEE',  f.  He  that  takes  or  receives  a  mort¬ 
gage. — An  aft  may  pafs  for  publick  regiftries  of  land,  by 
which  all  purchafers  or  mortgagees  may  be  fecured  of  all 
monies  they  lay  out.  Temple's  Miscellanies. 

MORTGAGER,  f.  He  that  gives  a  mortgage. 

MORTH,  f.  [Sax.  death.]  Murder. 

MORTHLA'GA,  f.  A  murderer;  manflayer. 

MOR'THLAGE,  /  Homicide  ;  murder. 

MORTI'ER,  f.  [French.]  A  badge  or  enfignof  digni¬ 
ty,  borne  by  the  chancellors  and  great  prefidents  of  the 
parliaments  of  Paris.  That  borne  by  the  chancellor  was 
a  piece  of  cloth  of  gold,  lined  and  turned  up  with  ermine ; 
that  of  the  firft  prefident  was  a  piece  of  velvet  edged  with 
gold  lace  ;  that  of  the  other  prefidents  was  only  a  piece 
of  gold  lace.  They  formerly  bore  it  on  their  head,  but 
afterwards  in  their  hands  ;  except  in  grand  ceremonies, 
as  at  the  entry  of  a  king.  Hence  the  denomination  pre¬ 
fidents  a  mortier. 

MORTIER  BAN'K,  a  fifhing-bank  near  the  fouth 
coaft  of  Newfoundland.  Lat.  47.  5.  N.  Ion.  54.  48.  W.  ' 

MORTIER’s  ROC'KS,  rocks  on  the  fouth  coaft  of 
Newfoundland.  Lat.  47.  N.  Ion.  54.  55.  W. 

MORTIF'EROUS,  adj.  [ mortifer ,  Lat.]  Fatal ;  dead¬ 
ly  ;  deftruftive. — What  is  it  but  a  continued  perpetuated 
voice  from  heaven,  to  give  men  no  reft  in  their  fins,  no 
quiet  from  Chrift’s  importunity,  till  they  awake  from  the 
lethargick  fleep,  and  arife  from  fo  dead,  fo  mortiferoas,  a 
Hate,  and  permit  him  to  give  them  life.  Hammond  on 
Fundamentals.  —  Thefe  murmurings,  like  a  mortiferous 
herb,  are  poifonous,  even  in  their  firft  fpring.  Gov.  of  the 
Tongue. 

MORTIFICATION,/  [ mortification ,  Fr.  from  mor¬ 
tify.]  The  Hate  of  corrupting,  or  lofing  the  vital  quali¬ 
ties  ;  gangrene. — It  appeareth  in  the  gangrene,  or  morti¬ 
fication  of  fifth,  either  by  opiates,  or  intenfe  colds.  Ba¬ 
con's  Nat.  Hift. 

My  griefs  ferment  and  rage. 

Nor  lefs  than  wounds  immedicable, 

Rankle  and  fefter,  and  gangrene. 

To  black  mortification.  Milton's  S.  A. 

Deftruftion  of  aftive  qualities. — Inquire  what  gives  im¬ 
pediment  to  union  or  reftitution,  which  is  called  mortifi¬ 
cation  ;  as  when  quickfilver  is  mortified  with  turpentine. 
Bacon. — The  aft  of  fubduing  the  body  by  hardships  and 
macerations. — A  diet  of  fome  fiih  is  more  rich  and  alkalef- 
cent  than  that  of  fifth,  and  therefore  very  improper  for 
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fych  as  praflife  mortification.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments.— Hu¬ 
miliation  ;  fubjeCHon  of  the  paffions.. — The  mortification 
of  our  luffs  has  fomething  in  it  that  is  troublefome,  yet 
nothing  that  is  unreafonable.  Tillotfon. — You  fee  no  real 
mortification,  or  felf-denial,  no  eminent  charity,  no  pro¬ 
found  humility,  no  heavenly  affe&ion,  no  true  contempt 
of  the  world,  no  Chriftian  weaknefs,  no  fincere  zeal,  or 
eminent  piety,  in  the  common  lives  of  Chriftians.  Law. — 
Vexation  ;  trouble. — It  is  one  of  the  vexatious  mortifica¬ 
tions  of  a  ftudious  man,  to  have  his  thoughts  difordered 
by  a  tedious  vifit.  L'EJlrange. 

MOR'TIFIEDNESS,  J".  Humiliation  ;  fubjeCHon  of  the 
paffions. — No  way  fuitable  to  that  Chriftian  fimplicity, 
mortifiednefs,  modefty,  and  humility,  which  thofe  times 
required.  Bp.  Taylor. 

MOR'TIFIER,  /.  One  who  mortifies  his  paffions. 
Sherwood. 

■  To  MOR'TIFY,  v.  a.  [mortifier,  Fr.]  To  deftroy  vital 
qualities; — If  of  the  Item  the  froft  mortify  any  part,  cut  it 
off.  Evelyn. — To  deftroy  attive  powers,  or  effential  quali¬ 
ties. — He  mortified  pearls  in  vinegar,  and  drunk  them  up. 
Hahewill. — Oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium  has  a  great  faculty 
to  find  out  and  mortify  acid  fpirits.  Boyle. — To  fubdue 
inordinate  paffions  : 

The  breath  no  fooner  left  his  father’s  body, 

But  that  his  wildnefs,  mortified  in  him, 

Seem’d  to  die  too.  Shakefpeare’s  Hen.  V. 

To  macerate  or  harafs,  in  order  to  reduce  the  body  to 
compliance  with  the  mind. — We  mortify  ourfelves  with 
fifh,  and  think  we  fare  coarfely  if  we  abftain  from  flefli. 
Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

With  faffing  mortify' d,  worn  out  with  tears, 

And  bent  beneath  the  load  of  feventy  years.  Harte. 
To  humble;  to  deprefs  ;  to  vex. — How  often  is  the  ambi¬ 
tious  man  mortified  with  the  very  praifes  he  receives,  if 
they  do  not  rife  fo  high  as  he  thinks  they  ought !  Addijbn. 

Let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine, 

Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans.  Shaltefpeare. 

To  MOR'TIFY,  v.  n.  To. gangrene ;  to  corrupt. — Try 
it  with  capon  laid  abroad,  to  lee  whether  it  will  mortify 
and  become  tender  fooner  ;  or  with  dead  flies  with  water 
caff  upon  them,  to  fee  whether  it  will  putrify.  Bacon.— 
To  be  fubdued  ;  to  die  away. — To  praCtife  religious  feve- 
rities. — This  makes  him  careful  of  every  temper  of  his 
heart,  give  alms  to  all  that  he  hath,  watch,  and  faff,  and 
mortify,  and  live  according  to  the  ftricteft  rules  of  tem¬ 
perance,  meeknefs,  and  humanity.  Law. 

MOR'TIMER  (John  Hamilton),  was  born  at  Eaft- 
Bourne  in  Suffex,  and  very  early  in  life  exhibited  a  de¬ 
cided  tafte  and  talent  for  painting.  He  was  therefore 
placed  by  his  parents  with  Hudlon  ;  but  did  not  ftay  long 
with  him,  nor  with  Pine,  to  whom  he  afterwards  went  to 
acquire  the  rudiments  of  art.  He  felt  that  he  had  talents, 
and  probably  chofe  to  take  his  own  courfe  in  the  direc- 
'  tion  of  them.  He  accordingly  went  to  draw  from  the  an¬ 
tique  in  the  gallery  which  the  duke  of  Richmond  munifi¬ 
cently  opened  to  artifts  in  Privy  Gardens,  and  afterwards 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  in  St.  Martin’s 
lane.  By  his  ftudies  in  thefe  fchools  he  acquired  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  human  figure,  but 
never  enjoyed  a  feeling  of  the  grand  ftyle. 

Mortimer,  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  invention,  did 
not  allow  it  to  lie  unproductive  in  his  mind,  but  compofed 
a  great  variety  of  defigns  ;  which  unfortunately  lie  exe¬ 
cuted  with  too  much  facility,  and  was  too  eafily  fatisfied 
with  his  labours,  to  carry  them  very  far  in  the  road  to 
perfection.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  bore  away  the 
prize  given  by  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
&c.  and  gained  great  and  merited  applaufe  for  his  per- 
fo  .'nance,  which  confidering  his  youth,,  was  at  that  time 
an  uncommon  one.  The  lubjeCt  was  St.  Paul  preaching 
to  the  Britons,  and  it  is  now  the  altar-piece  of  the  church 
at  High-Wycombe.  But  liis  favourite  iubjeCts  were  of  the 
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grotefque  or  horrible  kind  ;  incantations,  monfters,  or 
reprefentations  of  banditti  and  foldiers  in  violent  aftions. 
The  attempts  at  real  charaCfer  which  he  made  (and  of 
which  he  has  left  us  etchings)  from  fome  of  Shakefpeare’s 
moft  celebrated  heroes,  are  weak  and  untrue;  they  leave 
us  nothing  to  regret  in  his  not  having  indulged  himfelr 
in  more  of  the  like  kind,  except  for  the  freedom  with 
which  they  are  executed.  They  were  very  highly  ex¬ 
tolled  in  his  time,  but  the  improvement  in  art  and  tafte 
which  the  country  has  fincfe  experienced  has  given  us 
more  accurate  ideas  of  art,  and  more  juft  difcrimination 
between  charaCfer  and  caricature.  He  fometimes  was  fti- 
mulated  to  paint  portraits,  but  washy  no  means  fuccefsrui. 
He  had  no  eye  to  colour,  and  had  too  much  vivacity  of 
imagination,  or  rather  perhaps  too  little  fteadinefs  of 
mind  in  the  purfuit,  to  dwell  fufficiently  long  on  matter 
fo  uninterefting  as  portraiture,  when  compared  with  the 
zeal  and  enthufiafm  excited  by  hiftorical  painting.  He 
pollefled  great  perfonal  activity,  and  v/as  fond  of  athletic 
exercifes  ;  but  unfortunately  devoted  too  much  time  to 
habits  of  excefs  in  pleafurable  indulgences,  which  brought, 
on  premature  decline  and  death  in  the  39th  year  of  his 
age,  in  February  1779. 

The  charaCfer  which  Mortimer  left  behind  him  (except¬ 
ing  the  weaknefs  of  allowing  the  heat  of  youthful  paffions 
to  overcome  and  miflead  him  for  a  time)  was  highly  efti- 
mable.  He  was  generous  and  friendly,  lively,  engaging, 
and  intellectual.  Having  once  become  aware  of  the  folly 
of  vicious  indulgence,  he  determined  to  adopt  a  more 
correCt  courfe  of  life  ;  but  unfortunately  his  good  refolu- 
tions  were  excited  too  late,  and  the  heavy  hand  of  death 
fell  on  him  before  he  or  his  friends  were  benefited  by  them, 
as  far  at  leaft  as  relates  to  the  art  he  profeffed. 

MORTIMER’S  CROSS',  a  place  of  England,  in  the 
north-weft  part  of  the  county  of  Hereford,  a  little  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Ludlow.  In  the  year  1461,  the  Lancaftrians, 
under  theconduci  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  were  defeated 
by  the  Yorkifts,  under  the  duke  of  York,  with  the  lofs 
of  near  4000  men.  See  the  article  England,  vol.  vi. 
p.  617. 

MOR'TINSPERG,  a  town  of  Auftria :  ten  miles' fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Zwetl. 

MOR'TISE,  J'.  [ mortaife ,  mortoife,  Fr.  from  mordere, 
Lat.  to  bite.]  A  hole  cut  into  wood,  that  another  piece 
may  be  put  into  it,  and  form  a  joint. — Under  one  fkin 
are  parts  varioully  mingled,  fome  with  cavities,  as  mor- 
iejfes  to  receive,  others  with  tenons  to  fit  cavities.  Ray. 
What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them, 

Can  hold  the  mortife.  Shakifpcare’s  Othello . 

To  MOR'TISE,  v.  a.  To  cut  with  a  mortife;  to  join 
with  a  mortife  : 

’Tis  a  mafty  wheel, 

To  whofe  huge  fpoke  ten  thoufknd  leffer  things 
Are  mortis'd  and  adjoin’d.  Shaltefpeare' s  Hamlet. 

It  feems  in  the  following  paffage  improperly  ufed. — The 
one  half  of  the  (hip  being  finiftied,  and  by  help  of  a  ferew 
launched  into  the  water,  the  other  half  was  joined  by  great 
brafs  nails  mortfed  with  lead.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

MOR'TLAKE,  a  village  and  parifli  in  the  weftern  di- 
vifion  of  the  hundred  of  Brixton,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
is  fituated  on  the  fouthern  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  at 
the  diftance  of  feven  miles  fouth-weft  from  London.  The 
manor  here  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  and  from  that  pe¬ 
riod  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  the  property  of  the 
archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  who  occafionally  refided  at  the 
manor-houfe.  Archbilhop  Anlelm  celebrated  the  feaft  of 
Whitfuntide  in  that  manlion  in  the  year  1099  ;  and  arch- 
bilhops  Peckham  and  Reynolds  died  there;  the  former 
A.  D.  1293,  and  the  latter  in  1327.  After  the  alienation 
of  the  manor  by  archbilhop  Cranmer,  the  king  gave  it 
to  his  newiy-ereCIed  dean  and  chapter  of  Woreefter;  at 
which  time  the  manor-houle  was  deftroyed,  and  the  ma¬ 
norial  refidence  removed  to  Wimbledon. 
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This  village  is  remarkable  as  the  feat  of  the  firft  rnanu- 
fiaiflory  of  fine  tapeftry  eftablithed  in  the  Britilh  domi¬ 
nions.  The  buildings  of  this  roamifafilary,  which  owed 
its  origin  to  the  patriotic  exertions  of  fir  Francis  Crane, 
formerly  occupied  the  fcite  of  Queen’s-head  court.  They 
are  now  wholly  demolilhed  ;  but  the  houfe  built  for  the 
refidence  of  Mr.  Francis  Cleyne,  the  chief  d'efigner  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  work,  flill  continues  Sanding  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fide  of  the  road.  A  manufactory  of  delf,  begun  about 
feventy  years  ago  by  Mr.  William  Saunders,  is  now  car¬ 
ried  on  by  WagftafF  and  Coy.  There  is,  befides,  in  this 
village  a  lVnall  manufactory  of  white  done-ware,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Mr.  Jofeph  Kifhire.  The  alms-honfes  here  were 
firit  founded  and  endowed  in  1628  by  John  Juxon,  efq. 
and  his  family,  but  the  endowments  were  fubfequently 
much  augmented  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Heneage.  The  perfons 
maintained  in  thefe  houfes  are  poor  widows,  each  of  whom 
receives  2s.  6d.  per  week  ;  and  clothes  at  Hated  periods. 
A  cliarity-fehool,  which  owes  its  foundation  to  abequeft 
by  lady  Capel,  is  now  in  a  very  flourifhing  condition  ;  the 
funds  having  been  fo  much  increafed  of  late  by  various 
donations,  as  to  enable  the  truilees  to  clothe- and  educate 
in  it  12  boys  and  12  girls, 

Mortlake  church  appears,  from  a  record  ftill  extant,  to 
have  been  originally  erefted  about  the  year  1348  ;  but  no 
portion  of  that  building  now  remains,  except  the  outward 
door  of  the  belfry.  The  other  parts  were  rebuilt  in  1 543  ; 
and  the  fouth  aide  again,  even  fo  late  as  the  year  1725. 
This  church  is  eonftru&ed  of  flint  and  Hone  chequered, 
and  has  a  Iquare  embattled  tower  of  fimilar  workmanfhip 
at  the  welt  end.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  a  very  hand- 
fome  front,  which  exhibits  fome  rich  tracery-work  ;  and 
bears  among  other  decorations  the  arms  of  archbilhop 
JBourchier,  who  bellowed  it  on  the  church  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.  Here  are  likewife,  as  well  as  in  the  church¬ 
yard,  a  number  of  neat  monuments,  fome  of  them  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  dillinguilhed  public  characters.  Among  thefe  is 
one  for  Dr.  Dee,  who  was  remarkable  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth  for  his  fkill  in  the  occult  fciences  ;  (fee 
Dee,  vol.  v.  p.  651.)  Another  monumental  memorial 
commemorates  John  Partridge,  a  celebrated  phyfieian  and 
aftrologer,  who  lived  in  the  feventeenth  century;  a  thirl 
for  fir  John  Barnard,  alderman  of  London,  within  the 
fame  period  ;  and  a  fourth  for  the  late-  fir  Brook  Watfon  ; 
are  chiefly  worthy  of  mention.  The  living  here  was  at 
one  time  a  reCtory  in  the  peculiar  jurifdiCtion  of  the  arch- 
bilhop  of  Canterbury;  but  it  is  now  a  perpetual  curacy, 
with  a  referved  falary  of  40I.  per  annum,  paid  out  of  the 
great  tithes  by  the  leflee  under  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Worcelter,  who  have  the  nomination  of  the  curate. 

The  pariih  of  Mortlake  contains  about  1400  acres,  of 
which  nearly  650  are  inclofed  in  Richmond-park.  Up¬ 
wards  of  100  acres  are  walle  lands.  Of  the  remainder, 
230  acres  conftitute  garden-ground,  including  31  acres 
cropped  with  afparagus,  and  ten  with  lavender.  The 
cultivation  of  the  former  of  thefe  plants  has  much  de- 
creafed  here  within  the  laft  twenty  years.  At  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  pariih,  towards  Richmond,  is  a  farm,  con¬ 
fining  of  about  eighty  acres,  which  had  been  long  in  the 
occupation  of  his  majelty,  and  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  bell 
cultivated  fpots  in  England.  The  foil  here  comfifts  mollly 
of  fand  and  gravel,  but  on  fome  fpots  near  the  fide  of  the 
river  there  is  a  confiderable  mixture  of  clay.  Qn  a  fmall 
hill  within  the  park  Hands  an  elegant  edifice  called  the 
Stone  Lodge,  which  was  begun  by  George  I.  after  a  de- 
fign  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  but  left  in  an  unfinilhed 
Hate  till  completed  by  the  princefs  Amelia,  when  Ihe  be¬ 
came  ranger  of  the  park.  This  lodge  was  given,  in  1803, 
to  lord  vifcount  Sidmouth,  in  whole  pofleflion  it  ftill  con¬ 
tinues.  Here  alfo  is  a  large  ancient  houfe,  which  is  laid 
to  have  been  the  refidence  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  but  which 
was  certainly  the  refidence,  in  the  laft  century,  of  that 
excellent  man,  Edward  Colfton,  efq.  the  great  benefadtor 
of  the  city  of  Briftol,  who,  in  his  life  time,  expended  more 
than  70,000k  in  charitable  inftitutions.  The  ftory  of  his 
being  preferved,  on  his  voyage  home  from  the  Indies,  by 
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means  of  a  dolphin  flopping  a  hole  in  the  fhip,  is  a  popular 
one  at  Briftol :  at  any  rate,  the  boys  educated  at  the  fchooi 
in  Briftol  wear  a  brafs  dolphin  on  their  bread.  An  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  public  charities  of  this  excellent  man  will 
be  feen  in  vol.  iv.  p.  793,  4. 

In  this  pariih  is  the  pleafant  hamlet  of  Eaft  Sheen,  which 
commands  fome  very  beautiful  views,  from  its  pofition  on 
an  eminence  clofe  to  the  Thames.  Some  highly-poetical 
pafifages  in  Maurice’s  poem  of  “  Richmond,”  are  allufive 
to  the  feenery,  hiftory,  &c.  of  Mortlake,  Sheen,  and  the 
vicinity.  L^jhii's  Environs  of  Loudon.  Ambulator ,  nth- 
edition. 

MQRTLICH,  or  Murtheach,  a  village  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Bamff,  on  a  fmall  river  which  runs  into 
the  Spey ;  o-nce  the  fee  ofabilhop,  founded  by  Malcolm  II. 
in  the  year  1010,  in  commemoration  of  a  great  vidtory  ob¬ 
tained  by  him  over  the  Danes;  the  fee  continued  127 
years,  and  was  then  removed  to  Aberdeen  by  David  I. 
It  is  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Fochabers. 

MORT'LING.  See  Morling,  vol.  xv.  p.815. 

MORT'MAIN,  f.  [ niorte  and  main,  Fr.l  Such  a  ftate 
of  polfeflion  as  makes  it  unalienable;  whence  it  is  faid  to- 
be  in  a  dead  hand,  in  a  hand  that  cannot  Ihift  away  the 
property. — Lands  in  mortmain  are  a  dead  weight  upon 
commerce.  V/arbnrton. 

Mortmain,  or  Alienation  in  Mortmain,  in  law,  is  an 
alienation  of  lands  or  tenements  to  any  corporation,  folo 
or  aggregate,  ecclefiaftical  or  temporal ;.  but,  thefe  pur- 
chafes  having  been  chiefly  made  by  religious  houfes,  in 
confequence  vrhereof  the  lands  became  perpetually  inhe¬ 
rent  in  one  dead  hand,  this  hath  occafioned  the  general 
appellation  of  mortmain  to  be  applied  to  fuch  alienations, 
and  the  religious  houfes  themfelves  to  be  principally  con- 
fidered  in  forming,  the  ftatutes  of  mortmain.  In  deducing 
the  hiftory  of  thefe  ftatutes,  it  will  be  matter  of  curiofity 
to  obferve  the  great  addrefs  and  contrivance  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftics,  in  eluding  from  time  to  time  the  laws  in  being, 
and  the  zeal  with  which  fucceflive  parliaments  have  pur- 
fued  them  through  all  their  finefies:  how  new  remedies 
were  ftill  the  parents  of  new  evafions  ;  till  the  legiflature 
at  laft,  though  with  difficulty,  hath  obtained  a  decilive 
vidtory. 

By  the  common  law,  any  man  might  dlfpofe  of  his  lands 
to  any  other  private  man  at  his  own  diferetion,  efpecially 
when-  the  feodal  reftraints  of  alienation  were  worn  a  way; 
Yet  in  confequence  of  thefe  it  was  always,  andis  ftill,  ne- 
ceflary,  for  corporations  to  have  a  licenfe  of  mortmain 
from  the  crown,  to  enable  them  to  purchaie  lands  ;  for,  as 
the  king  is  the  ultimate  lord  of  every  fee,  he  ought  not, 
undefs  ay  his  own  confent,  to  lofe  his  privilege  of  efeheats 
and  other  feodal  profits,  by  the  veiling  of  lands  in  tenants 
that  can  never  be  attainted  or  die.  And  fuch  licenfes  of 
mortmain  feem  to  have  been  neceflary  among  the  Saxons 
above  fixty  years  before  the  Norman  conqueft.  But,  be¬ 
fides  this  general  licenfe  from  the  king  as  lord  paramount 
of  the  kingdom,  it  was  alfo  requifite,  whenever  there  was 
a  mefne  or  intermediate  lord  between  the  king  and  the 
alienor,  to  obtain  his  licenfe  alfo  (upon  the  fame  feodal' 
principles)  for  the  alienation  of  the  fpecific  land.  And,  if 
no  fuch  licenfe  was  obtained,  the  king  or  other  lord  might 
refpedlively  enter  on.  the  lands  fo  alienated  in  mortmain* 
as  a  forfeiture.  The  neceflity  of  this  licenfe  from  the 
crown  was  acknowledged  by  the  Conftitutions  of  Claren¬ 
don,  in  refpedt  of  advowfons,  which  the  monks  always 
greatly  coveted,  as  being  the  groundwork  of  fubfequent 
appropriations.  Yet  fuch  were  the  influence  and  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  clergy,  that  (notwithftanding  this  funda¬ 
mental  principle)  we  find  that  the  larged  and  moft  confi¬ 
derable  donations  of  religious  houfes  happened  within 
lei's  than  two  centuries  after  the  conquell.  And,  when, 
a  licenle  could  not  be  obtained,  their  contrivance  feems 
to  have  been  this  :  That,  as  the  forfeiture  for  fuch  alie¬ 
nations  accrued  in  the  firll  place  to  the  immediate  lord  of 
the  fee,  the  tenant  who  meant  to  alienate  firft,  conveyed 
his  lands  to  the  religious  houfe,  and  inilantly  took  them 
back  again  to  hold  as  tenant  to  the  monailery ;  which 
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kind  of  inftantaneous  feifin  was  probably  held  not  to  oc- 
cafion  any  forfeiture;  and  then,  by  pretext  of  fome  other 
forfeiture,  furrender,  or  efcheat,  the  fociety  entered  into 
thofe  lands  in  right  of  fticb  their  newly-acquired  figniory, 
as  immediate  lords  of  the  fee.  But,  when  thefe  dona¬ 
tions  began  to  grow  numerous,  it  was  obferved,  that  the 
feodal  fervices,  ordained  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
were  every  day  vifibly  withdrawn ;  that  the  circulation  of 
landed  property  from  man  to  man  began  to  ftagnate  ;-and 
.that  the  lords  were  curtailed  of  the  fruits  of  their  figniories, 
their  efcheats,  wardlhips,  reliefs,  and  the  like  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  prevent  this,  it  was  ordained  by  the  fe- 
cond  of  king  Henry  Ill’s  great  charters,  and  afterwards 
by  that  printed  in  our  common  ftatute-books,  that  all  fnch 
attempts  (hould  be  void,  and  the  land  forfeited  to  the  lord 
of  the  fee. 

But,  as  this  prohibition  extended  only  to  religious 
houfes,  bifhops  and  other  foie  corporations  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  therein  ;  and  the  aggregate  ecclefiaftical  bodies 
found  many  means  to  creep  out  of  this  ftatute,  by  buying 
in  lands  that  were  bona Jhle  hoklen  of  themfelves  as  lords 
of  the  fee,  and  thereby  evading  the  forfeiture;  or  by 
taking  long  leafes  for  years,  which  firft  introduced  thofe 
extenfive  terms,  for  a  thoufand  or  more  years,  which  are 
now  fo  frequent  in  conveyances.  This  produced  the 
fiatute  of  mortmain,  or  de  religiofis,  7  Ed  w.  I.  which  pro¬ 
vided,  that  no  perfon,  religious  or  other  whatfoever,  (hould 
buy,  or  fell,  or  receive  under  pretence  of  a  gift,  or  term 
of  years,  or  any  other  title  whatfoever,  nor  (hould  by  any 
art  or  ingenuity  appropriate  to  himfelf,  any  lands  or  tene¬ 
ment  in  mortmain ;  upon  psin  that  the  immediate  lord 
of  the  fee,  or,  on  his  default  for  one  year,  the  lords  pa¬ 
ramount,  and,  in  default  of  all  of  them,  the  king,  might 
enter  thereon  as  a  forfeiture. 

This  (eemed  to  be  a  fuftkient  feenrity  againft  all  aliena¬ 
tions  in  mortmain ;  but,  as  thefe  ftatutes  extended  only 
to  gifts  and  conveyances  between  the  parties,  the  religious 
houfes  now  began  to  fet  up  a  fi&itious  title  to  the  land, 
•which  it  was  intended  they  fhould  have,  and  to  bring  an 
adtion  to  recover  it  againft  the  tenant;  who,  by  fraud  and 
collufton,  made  no  defence,  and  thereby  judgment  was 
given  for  the  religious  houfe,  which  then  recovered  the 
land  by  a  fentence  of  law  upon  a  fuppol'ed  prior  title. 
And  thus  they  had  the  honour  of  inventing  thofe  fidti- 
tious  adjudications  of  right,  which  are  fince  become  the 
great  affurance  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  name  of  common 
recoveries.  But  upon  this,  the  fecond  ftatute  of  Weft- 
minfter,  13  Edw.  I.  c.  34.  enabled,  that  in  fuch  cafes  a 
jury  (hall  try  the  true  right  of  the  demandants  or  plain¬ 
tiffs  to  the  land;  and,  if  the  religious  houfe  or  corpora¬ 
tion  be  found  to  have  it,  they  (hall  ftill  recover  (eifin ; 
otherwife  it  (hall  be  forfeited  to  the  immediate  lord  of  the 
fee,  orelfe  to  the  next  lord,  and  finally  to  the  king,  upon 
the  immediate  or  other  lord’s  default.  And  the  like  pro^ 
vifion  was  made  by  the  fupceeding  chapter,  in  cafe  the 
tenants  fet  up  croffes  upon  their  lands  (the  badges  of 
knights  templars  and  hofpitallers)  in  order  to  proteS 
them  from  the  feudal  demands  of  their  lords,  by  virtue  of 
the  privileges  of  thofe  religious  and  military  orders.  And 
fo  careful  was  this  provident  prince  to  prevent  any  future 
evafions,  that  when  the  ftatute  of  quia  emptores,  18  Edw.  L. 
aboliflied  all  fub-infeudations,  and  gave  liberty  for  all  men. 
to  alienate  their  lands  to  be  holden  of  their  next  imme¬ 
diate  lord,  a  provifo  was  inferted  that  this  (hould  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  authorife  any  kind  of  alienation  in  mortmain. 
And,  when  afterwards  the  method  of  obtaining  the  king’s 
licenfe  by  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum  was  marked  out  by  the 
ftatute  27  Edw.  I.  ft.  a.  it  was  farther  provided  by  ftat.. 
34  Edw.  I.  ft.  3.  that  no  fuch  licenfe  (hould  be  effectual, 
without  the  confent  of  the  meftie  or  intermediate  lords. 

Yet  ftill  it  was  found  difficult  to  fet  bounds  to  eocla- 
fiaftical  ingenuity ;  for,  when  they  were  driven  out  of  alL 
their  former  holds,.they  deviled  a  new  method  of  convey¬ 
ance,  by  which  the  lands  were  granted,  not  to  themfelves 
diredtly,  but  to  nominal  feoffees  to  the  ufe  of  the  religious 
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houfes ;  thus  diftinguifhing  between  the  pofieflion  and  the 
ufe,  and  receiving  the  actual  profits,  while  the  (eilin  of  the 
land  remained  in  the  nominal  feoffee  ;  who  was  held  by 
the  courts  of  equity  (then  under  the  direction  of  the 
clergy)  to  be  bound  in  confidence  to  account  to  his  ce/iuy 
que  ufe  for  the  rents  and  emoluments  of  the  eftate.  And 
it  is  to  thefe  inventions  that  our  pradlilers  are  indebted 
for  the  introdudlion  of  ufes  and  trufts,  the  foundation  of 
modern  conveyancing.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  in¬ 
ventors  themfelves,  they  did  not  long  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  their  new -device;  for  the  ftatute  15  Richard  II.  c.  5. 
enafts,  that  the  lands  which  had  been  fo  purchafed  to 
ufes  (hould  be  admortifed  by  licenfe  from  the  crown,  or 
el(e  be  fold  to  private  perfons  ;  and  that,  for  the  future, 
ufes  (hall  be  fubjedl  to  the  ftatutes  of  mortmain,  and  for¬ 
feitable  like  the  lands  themfelves.  And  whereas  the  fta¬ 
tutes  had  been  eluded  by  purchafing  large  trails  of  land 
adjoining  to  churches,  and  confecrating  them  by  the 
name  of  church-yards ,  fuch  fubtle  imagination  is  alfo  de¬ 
clared  to  be  within  the  compafs  of  the  ftatutes  of  mort¬ 
main.  And  civil  or  lay  corporations,  as  well  as  eccleliaf- 
tical,  are  alfo  declared  to  be  within  the  mifehief,  and  of 
courfe  within  the  remedy  provided  by  thofe  falutary  laws. 
And  laftly,  As  during  the  times  of  popery  lands  were 
frequently  given  to  fuperftitious  ufes,  though  not  to  any 
corporate  bodies ;  or  were  made  liable  in  the  hands  of 
heirs  and  devifees  to  the  charge  of  obits,  chauntries,  and 
the  like,  which  were  equally  pernicious  in  a  well -governed 
(late  as  aftual  alienations  in  mortmain  ;  therefore  at  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation,  the  ftatute  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10. 
declares,  that  all  future  grants  of  lands  for  any  of  the 
purpofes  aforelaid,  if  granted  for  any  longer  term  than 
twenty  years,  (hall  be  void. 

But,  during  all  this  time,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
crown,  by  granting  a  licenfe  of  mortmain,  to  remit  the 
forfeiture,  fo  far  as  related  to  its  own  rights ;  and  to  ena¬ 
ble  any  fpiritual  or  othercorporation  to  purchafe  and  hold 
any  lands  or  tenements  in  perpetuity;  which  prerogative 
is  declared  and  confirmed  by  the  ftatute  18  Edw.  III. 
ft.  3.  c.  3.  But,  as  doubts  were  conceived  at  the  time  of- 
the  Revolution  how  far  fuch  licenfe  was  valid,  fince  the 
king  had  no  power  to  difpenfe  with  the  ftatutes  of  mort¬ 
main  by  a  claufe  of  non-objlante,  which  was  the  ufual 
courfe,  though  it  feems  to  have  been  unneceffary ;  and  as, 
by  the  gradual  declenfion  of  mefne  figniories  through  the 
long  operation  of  the  ftatute  of  quia  emptores,  the  rights 
of  intermediate  lords  were  reduced  to  a  very  fmall  com¬ 
pafs  ;  it  was  therefore  provided  by  the  ftatute  7  Sc  8  W.  Ill, 
c.  37.  that  the  crown  for  the  future  at  its  own  diferetion 
may  grant  licenfes  to  alienate  or  take  in  mortmain,  of 
whomfoever  the  tenements  may  be  holden. 

After  the  diffolution  of  monafteries  under  Hen.  VIII. 
though  the  policy  of  the  next  popi(h  fucceffor  affedted  to 
grant  a  fecurity  to  the  poffeflbrs  of  abbey- lands,  yet,  in 
order  to  regain,  fo  much  of  them  as  either  the  zeal  or  ti¬ 
midity  of  their  owners  might  induce  them  to  part  with, 
the  ftatutes  of  mortmain  were  (ufpended  for  twenty  years 
by  the  ftatute  1  Sc  2  P  &  M.  c.  8.  and  during  that  time 
any  lands- or  tenements  were  allowed  to  be  granted  to  any. 
fpiritual  corporation  without,  any  licenle  whatfoever. 
And  long  afterwards,  for  a  much  better  pnrpofe,  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  poor  livings,  it  was  enadted  by  the  ftatute 
17  Car.  II.  c.  3.  that  appropriators  may  annex  the  great 
tithes  to  the  vicarages,  and  that  all  benefices  under  100I. 
per  annum  may  be  augmented  by  the  purchafe  of  lands, 
without  licenfe  of  mortmain  in  either  cafe ;  and  the  like 
provifion  hath  been  fince  made  in  favour  of.  the  governors 
of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty.  It.  hath  alfo  been  held,  that 
the  ftatute  13  Hen.  VIII.  before-mentioned,  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  any  thing  but  fuperftitious  ufes ;  and  that  there¬ 
fore  a  man  may  give  lands  for  the  maintenance  of  afehool, 
an  holpital,  or  any  other  charitable  ufes.  But.  as  it  was 
apprehended,  from  recent  experience,  that:  perfons  on 
their  death-beds  might  make  large  and  improvident  dif- 
pofitions  even  for  thefe  good  purpofes,  and  defeat  the  po¬ 
litical 
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litical  ends  of  the  ftatutes  of  mortmain  ;  it  is  therefore 
enabled  by  the  flatute  9  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  that  no  lands  or 
tenements,  or  money  to  be  laid  out  thereon,  (ball  be  given 
for  or  charged  with  any  charitable  ufes  whatfoever,  un- 
lefs  by  deed  indented,  executed  in  the  prefence  of  two 
witneftes  twelve  calendar  months  before  the  death  of  the 
donor,  and  enrolled  in  the  court  of  chancery  within  fix 
months  after  its  execution,  (except  flocks  in  the  public 
funds,  which  may  be  transferred  within  fix  months  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  donor’s  death  ;)  and  unlefs  fuch  gift  be  made 
to  take  effeft  immediately,  and  be  without  power  of  re¬ 
vocation  ;  and  that  all  other  gifts  (hall  be  void.  The  two 
univerfities,  their  colleges,  and  the  fcholars  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  colleges  of  Eton,  Winchefter,  and  Weft- 
minfter,  are  excepted  oat  of  this  act;  but  fuch  exemp¬ 
tion  was  granted  with  tnis  provifo,  that  no  college  (hall 
be  at  liberty  to  purcha’e  more  advowfons  than  are  equal 
in  number  to  one  moiety  of  the  fellows  or  fludents  upon 
the  refpeftive  foundations. 

It  hath  been  determined,  that,  if  a  man  devifeth  his 
land  to  truflees,  “  to  be  turned  into  money,  and. that 
money  laid  out  in  a  charity,”  it  is  not  good  within  the 
laft-cited  aft  ;  for  it  is  an  interefl  arifing  out  of  land.  So 
a  devife  of  a  “  mortgage,”  or  of  a  “  term  for  years,”  to 
a  charity,  is  not  good  ;  for  the  words  of  the  ilatute  are, 
that  the  lands  ft  all  not  be  “  conveyed  or  fettled,  for  any 
eftate  or  interefl  whatfoever,  or  any  ways  charged  or  in- 
cumbered,  in  trull  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  charitable  ufe.” 
So  alfo,  “  money  given  to  be  laid  out  in  landsd’  is  ex- 
prefsly  within  the  aft;  but  money  given  generally  is  not; 
and,  if  money  be  given  to  be  laid  out  “  in  lands  or  other- 
wife,'"  to  a  charitable  ufe,  it  hath  been  determined  that 
fuch  devife  is  good,  by  reafon  of  the  words  “  or  other- 
wife.”  By  4-3  Geo.  III.  c.  108.  perfons  may  give,  by  deed 
enrolled  in  fuch  manner  and  within  fuch  time  as  is  di¬ 
rected  in  England  by  27  Hen.  VIII.  or  bequeath  by  will 
or  teftamenf,  duly  executed  at  lead  three  calendar  months 
before  their  death,  to  any  perfon  or  perfons,  or  body  po¬ 
litic  or  corporate,  and  their  heirs  and  fucceffors,  land 
not  exceeding  five  acres,  or  chattels  not  exceeding  in  va¬ 
lue  5  col.  for  or  towards  the  erefting,  repairing,  purchafing, 
or  providing,  any  church  or  chapel,  where  the  liturgy  and 
rites  of  the  faid  church  are  or  dial  1  be  uled  or  oblerved,  or 
any  manfion-houfe  for  the  residence  of  any  minifler  of  the 
faid  united  church,  officiating  or  to  officiate  in  any  fuch 
church  or  chapel,  &c.  &c.  Blaclijtone's  Com.  book  ii.  c.  18. 
Highmore' s  Hijl.  of  Mortmain. 

MOR'TON  (James,  Earl  of),  regent  of  Scotland,  was 
born  at  Dalkeith  in  1530,  and  educated  under  the  famous 
Buchanhjn  at  Paris.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1554., 
and  greatly  promoted  the  reformation;  but,  being  ac- 
cufed  of  a  concern  in  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  lord  Darnley,  he  fled  to  England.  He  was  af¬ 
terwards  made  chancellor  of  Scotland,  and,  in  1572,  fuc- 
ceeded  the  earl  or  Mar  as  regent ;  which  office  he  refigned 
in  1579.  He  was  condemned  for  high  treafon  in  1581; 
and,  what  is  remarkable,  was  beheaded  by  a  machine,  the 
model  of  which  he  had  feen  in  England.  It  was  called 
the  maiden,  and  refembled  the  guillotine,  fince  fo  much 
uled  in  France.  Morton  was  the  firfl  and  lafl  who  dif¬ 
fered  by  it  in  Scotland.  ‘  See  the  article  Scotland. 

MOR'TON  (Thomas),  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  church  - 
of  England,  was  born  at  York  in  the  year  1564.  He  was 
initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  learning  at  his  native  city 
and  at  Halifax ;  and  in  1 582  was  fent  to  St.  John’s  college, 
Cambridge.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  elefted  into  a 
fcholarfhip  in  that  houfe,  confined  to  natives  of  York¬ 
shire.  In  1586,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A. 
and  in  1 590  to  that  of  M.  A.  having  performed  the  re- 
quifite  exercifes  on  thofe  occafions  with  diflinguifted  ap¬ 
probation  and  applaufe.  In  1592,  he  flood  candidate  for 
a  fellowftip  of  lfis  college,  and  proved  fuccefsful  againft 
feveral  competitors  folely  on  the  ground  of  his  fuperior 
merit.  About  the  fame  time  he  was  chofen  logical  lec¬ 
turer  to  the  uijivjerfity,  and  difeharged  the  duties  of  that 


office  with  great  diligence  and  ability.  In  the  fame  year 
he  was  admitted  into  holy  orders,  and  led  a  college-life 
for  about  five  years  afterwards,  afliduoufly  occupied  in  his 
private  ftudies,  as  well  as  the  department  of  tutor.  Having 
taken  his  degree  of  B.  D.  in  1598,  he  was  prefented,  about 
the  fame  time,  to  the  reftory  of  Long  Marllon,  near  York. 
In  1602,  when  the  plague  raged  violently  at  York,  and 
the  iufefted  poor  were  removed  out  of  the  city  into 
booths  erefted  on  an  adjacent  moor,  Mr.  Morton  exhi¬ 
bited  fuch  proofs  of  Chriflian  courage  and  true  benevo¬ 
lence  as  ought  to  be 'recorded  to  his  honour.  For  he 
would  often  repair  to  thefe  abodes  of  contagion,  where 
he  preached  and  adminiftered  fpiritual  comfort  to  the 
wretched  people;  and  he  alfo  carried  with  him  on  his 
horfe  large  quantities  of  provifions  for  their  relief,  not 
fullering  any  fervant  to  attend  him;  but  choofing  alone 
to  run  the  rifle  of  fuch  a  dangerous  intercourfe.  In  the 
fame  or  in  the  following  year  he  embraced  the  opportu¬ 
nity  which  was  offered  him  of  vifiting  foreign  countries, 
by  accepting  the  appointment  of  chaplain  to  lord  Eure, 
queen  Elizabeth’s  ambaffador  to  the  emperor  of  Germany 
and  the  king  of  Denmark  ;  by  which  means  he  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  vifit  fome  of  the  principal  German  univerfities, 
to  colleft  valuable  books,  and  to  improve  himfelf  in  the 
converfation  of  feveral  of  the  moll  learned  men  of  the 
times.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  became  domeftic 
chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Rutland;  and  in  1606  proceeded 
D.  D.  at  Cambridge.  About  the  fame  time  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king  James  I.  and  foon 
afterwards  received  from  his  majefly  a  prefentation  to  the 
deanery  of  Gloucester.  In  1609  he  was  removed  from 
Gloucefler  to  the  deanery  of  Winchefter,  and  collated  by 
the  bifhop  of  that  fee  to  the  reftory  of  Alresford  in  Hamp- 
fliire.  In  1610  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  York;  and 
would  have  been  chofen  prolocutor  of  the  lower  houfe  of 
convocation,  had  not  his  modefly  led  him  to  decline  that 
honour  in  favour  of  one  of  his  friends.  About  this  time 
he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  learned  Ifaac 
Cal'aubon,  which  continued  uninterrupted  till  the  death 
of  the  latter,  to  whofe  memory  Dr.  Morton  erefted  a  mo¬ 
nument  in  Weflminfler-abbey. 

In  the  year  1616  the  king  raifed  Dr.  Morton  to  the 
epifcopal  rank,  by  nominating  him  to  the  fee  of  Chefler. 
When  he  came  to  his  diocefe,  finding  that  it  abounded 
in  nonconformifts,  proteflant  as  well  as  popifh,  after  citing 
before  him  fome  of  the  leading  men  among  the  former, 
he  endeavoured,  in  a  public  and  folemn  conference  with 
them,  to  remove  their  fcruples  on  various  points,  parti¬ 
cularly,  the  ufe  of  the  furplice,  the  crofs  in  baptifm,  and 
the  ring  in  marriage.  His  efforts  for  this  purpofe,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  unfuccefsful ;  but,  conceiving  that  his  argu¬ 
ments  were  of  fufficient  weight  to  preferve  others  within 
the  pale  of  the  church,  he  thought  it  his  duty  afterwards 
to  publifh  a  relation  of  this  conference,  with  fome  addi¬ 
tions,  under  the  title  of  “  A  Defence  of  the  Innocency 
of  the  three  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,”  See. 
1619,  4to.  With  ref'peft  to  the  papifts,  the  bifhop  adopted 
another  method,  which  led  the  way  to  a  projeft  that, 
upon  its  revival  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  produced  con- 
vulfions  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Being  perfuaded 
that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  popifh  party  to  keep  the 
people  from  church  by  dancing  and  other  recreations, 
even  in  the  time  of  divine  fervice,  efpecially  on  holy 
days,  and  the  Lord’s  day  in  the  afternoon,  he  devifec!  an 
expedient  for  counteracting  it,  by  authorifing  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  certain  recreations  after  the  time  of  fervice,  with 
reflriftions,  prohibiting  papifts  from  fuch  indulgence,  as 
well  as  thofe  who  were  not  prefent  at  the  whole  of  divine 
fervice,  or  who  did  not  attend  in  their  own  parift-clmrches. 
On  this  fubjeft  he  held  confultations  with  the  king,  and 
by  his  majefly’s  command  drew  up  that  famous  declara¬ 
tion  which  was  pu'olifhed  in  1618,  and  is  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  “The  Book  of  Sports.”  This  declara¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  of  Lanca- 
fnire,  and  it  was  intended  that  the  example  fhouid  be  fol¬ 
lowed 
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lowed  in  every  part  of  England :  but,  at  Croydon,  the 
reading  of  it  was  exprefsly  forbidden  by  archbifhop  Ab¬ 
bot;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  the  king  had  infilled  upon 
its  being  read  throughout  all  the  churches  at  this  time, 
confequences  would  have  followed  fimilar  to  thdfe  which 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  his  fon.  In  the  year  1618  our 
prelate  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Lichfield  and  Coven¬ 
try.  One  of  the  moll  remarkable  circumltances  which 
occurred  during  bifliop- Morton’s  continuance  in  this  fee, 
was  his  detefting  the  impollure  of  the  boy  of  Bilfon  in 
Staffordlhire,  who  pretended  to  be  poflefled  with  a  devil, 
and  was  made  the  inftrument  of  carrying  on  the  abomi¬ 
nable  forgeries  of  the  jefuits  and  popifii  prielts. 

In  1631  our  prelate  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  in  which  he  condudled  himfelf  not  only  with  great 
moderation  and  equity,  but  with  the  moll  extenfive  be¬ 
neficence  and  charity,  till  he  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of 
the  church  of  England  during  the  civil  wars.  Of  the 
privations  and  fufferings  which  the  epifcopal  clergy  fuf- 
tained  in  thofe  days  of  their  calamity,  bifliop  Morton  had 
an  ample  fliare.  Belides  the  perfonal  dangers  to  which 
he  was  expofed  from  the  mob,  on  account  of  his  being  a 
bifliop,  his  rents  were  feized  by  order  of  parliament  in 
1640;  and  in  1641  he  was  accufed  of  high  trealon,  and 
committed  to  the  cultody  of  the  ulher  of  the  black-rod, 
for  joining  with  eleven  of  his  brethren  in  a  protellation 
againft:  certain  proceedings  of  parliament.  Upon  his  re- 
leafe,  after  a  confinement  of  about  four  months,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  apartments  in  Durham-houfe,  where  he  gave 
himfelf  up  to  liis  Itudies  and  devotions,  under  the  p  re  flu  re 
of  much  inconvenience  from  the  fequellration  of  his  re¬ 
venues.  In  1645  he  was  committed  prifoner  to  the  fer- 
jeant-at-arms,  or  to  the  Tower,  during  a  term  of  fix 
months,  for  refuflng  to  deliver  up  the  leal  of  the  county- 
palatine  of  Durham,  and  for  having  baptized  a  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Rutland  according  to  the  form  in  the 
Common  Prayer  Book.  When  his  revenues  were  wholly 
taken  away  upon  the  aiflolution  of  the  biflioprics,  in  1646, 
parliament  voted  him  an  annuity  of  800I.  for  life;  but 
without  any  mention  by  whom,  or  out  of  what  funds, 
that  fum  Ihould  be  paid.  Owing  to  this  circumilance, 
the  vote  proved  ineffedlual;  and  it  was  not  without  great 
difficulty  that  his  friends  fucceeded  in  procuring  for  him 
a  thoufand  pounds  from  the  treafury  of  the  parliament, 
with  which  he  paid  his  debts,  and  purchafed  an  annuity 
of  200I.  during  his  life.  Being  turned  out  of  Durham- 
houfe,  in  1648,  by  the  foldiers  who  came  to  garrifon  it, 
he  relided  for  a  fliort  time  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of 
Rutland,  at  Exeter-houfe,  in  the  Strand.  Having,  how¬ 
ever,  too  independent  a  fpirit  to  live  at  the  expenfe  of 
others,  while  li'e  poflefled  the  means  of  a  frugal  fubfiftence, 
he  went  to  refide  at  firfl:  in  Hertfordfliire,  afterwards  in 
Bedfordfliire,  and  finally  fettled  with  fir  Chriltopher  Yel- 
verton,  at  feallon-Mauduit  in  Northamptonfliire,  in  the 
capacity  of  tutor  to  his  fon,  who  was  afterwards  the  very 
learned  fir  Henry  Yelverton.  For  his  venerable  precep¬ 
tor  the  pupil  entertained  an  afledlionate  regard,  and,  after 
thedeceafe  of  fir  Chriftopher,  fupported  him  till  his  death, 
in  1659,  when  he  was  in  the  ninety-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

That  bifliop  Morton  poflefled  very  relpedlable  abilities, 
and  a  confiderable  fliare  of  learning,  is  fufficiently  telli- 
fied  by  the  works  which  he  publiflied  ;  but  we  conceive 
that  the  part  -which  he  took  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  Book 
of  Sports,  will  jullify  us  in  withholding  our  aflent  from 
the  encomium  palled  by  his  biographers  on  the  folidity 
of  his  judgment.  With  refpedl  to  his  moral  character, 
he  was  dillinguiftied  by  exemplary  piety,  ftriiSl  and  rigid 
temperance,  extenfive  benevolence,  and  generous  hofpi- 
tality.  So  difinterelled  was  he,  that  “  he  never  purchafed 
one  foot  of  land,  whatever  he  fold,  nor  other  temporal 
pofieffion,  in  all  his  long  life,  notwithftanding  his  plenti¬ 
ful  income;  but,  as  his  revenues  increafed,  fo  were  they 
fpent  in  hofpitable,  charitable,  and  other  Chrillian,  ufes.” 
When  he  was  in  his  ninety-fourth  year,  the  popilh  writ 
tc’?s,  in  order  to  invalidate  the  Englilh  ordinations,  re- 
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vived  the  ftory  of  the  Nag's-head  club;  and,  among  other 
proofs  of  its  truth,  pretended  that  bifliop  Morton,  in  a 
folemn  fpeech  made  in  full  parliament,  had  declared  in 
exprefs  words,  that  the  full  Englilh  bifliops  made  after 
the  Reformation  had  been  confecrated  in  a  tavern.  Being 
informed  of  this  calumny,  the  bifliop  fent  for  a  public 
notary  from  London,  and  in  the  prefence  of  proper  wit- 
nefles  made  a  folemn  protellation  of  the  falfehood  of  this- 
llory,  and  figned  it  in  due  form.  He  them  fent  his  chap¬ 
lain,  Dr.  Banvick,  to  all  the  lords  f  pi  ritual  and  temporal 
then  alive,  who  had  fat  in  that  parliament,  requesting 
that,  if  they  believed  him  undefervedly  afperfed,  they 
would  attell  it  by  fubferibing  their  names ;  which  was 
done  by  fix  bifliops  and  fourteen  temporal  lords,  and  by 
the  feveral  clerks  and  regiflers  of  the  houfe.  This  pro- 
teftation,  with  the  proofs,  was  afterwards  publiflied  by 
Dr.  Bramhall,  bifliop  of  Derry,  in  a  treatife,  in  titled,  “The 
Confecration  and  Succeffion  of  Proteftant  Bifliops  jufti- 
lied,  &c.”  Bifliop  Morton  was  the  author  of  feveral  con- 
troverlial  treadles,  in  Latin  and  Englilh,  againft  the  pro- 
teltant  nonconformiits  and  the  papilts;  Angle  Sermons, 
&c.  the  titles  of  which  may  be  leen  in  the  Biog.  Brit,  and 
Dr.  Barwick’s  Life  of  the  Bifliop,  annexed  to  the  Sermon 
preached  at  his  Funeral.  Gen.  JBiog. 

MOR'TON  (Richard,  M.  D.)  an  eminent  phyfician, 
was  a  native  of  Suffolk.  His  father  was  both  a  divine 
and  a  phyfician  of  great  practice.  Richard  took  the  de¬ 
gree  of  B.  A.  at  Oxford,  and  was  afterwards  a  chaplain  m 
the  family  of  Foley,  in  Worceilerihire ;  but,  as  he  had 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  nonconformifts,  he  was- 
obliged,  in  the  intolerant  times  of  Charles  II.  to  abandon 
the  theological  profeffion,  and  adopt  that  of  pliyflc.  He 
took  the  degree  of  dodlor  of  this  faculty  in  1670,  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  whither  he  had  accompanied  the  prince  of  Orange, 
whom  he  attended  upon  as  his  phyfician.  Fixing  in  the 
'metropolis,  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyfi- 
cians,  and  appears  to  have  obtained  a  large  fliare  of  city- 
pradlice.  He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Surrey,  in  1698. 

The  firlt  work  by  which  Dr.  Morton  made  himfelf 
known  to  the  profeffion,  was  his  “  Phthifiologia,  feu  Ex- 
ercitationes  de  Phtliiii,”  1689,  8vo.  This  is  valuable  as 
a  pathological  work,  deferibing  all  the  forms  of  confump- 
tion,  with  their  complications ;  but  the  diilindlions  are 
not  marked  with  much  precifion,  and  the  medical  treat¬ 
ment  is  theoretical  and  complex.  It  was  tranflited  into 
Englilh  in  1794,  and  appears  to  have  been  popular.  His 
“  Pyretologia,  feu  Exercitationes  de  Morbis  univerialibus 
acutis,”  confifts  of  7.  vols.  8vo.  one  publiflied  in  1691,  the 
other  in  1694.  In  the  theory  of  fevers,  his  fundamental 
principle  is,  “  that  the  febrile  fomes  is  fomething  dele¬ 
terious  lurking  in  the  animal  fpirits,  or  nervous  fluid, 
which  primarily  adling  upon  them  like  a  ferment,  and 
producing  an  agitation  in  them,  lecondarily  imparts  va¬ 
rious  changes  and  morbid  qualities  to  the  humours.” 
The  regulation  of  the  fuppoled  fermentative  expan fi on 
of  the  animal  fpirits  is  therefore  his  great  rule  of  prac¬ 
tice;  and  this  has  in  general  led  him  to  a  more  free  em¬ 
ployment  of  cordial  and  ilimulant  remedies  than  was 
ufual  at  that  period.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the  libe¬ 
ral  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  febrile  difeafes ;  and  he 
employed  opium  freely  in  a  variety  of  diforders.  He  il- 
luftrates  his  dodlrines  by  a.  number  of  cafes,  in  which 
much  fagacious  difeernment  and  vigorous  practice  is  to 
be  met  with ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  though  occafionally 
warped  by  hypothetical  theory,  he  may, rank  among  the 
moll  eminent  pradlitioners  and  improvers  of  the  healing 
art.  His  works  have  been  edited  colledliveiy  at  Amller- 
dam,  Leyden,  Geneva,  Venice,  and  Lyons.  Gen.  Biog. 

MOR'TON  (Dr.  Charles),  was  born  in  Weftmoreiand 
about  the  year  1716,  and  was  a  p radii fing  phyfician  at 
Kendal  in  1745.  In  1744  he  married  mils  Mary  Berke¬ 
ley,  niece  of  lady  Betty  Germaine.  His  feccnd  wife  was 
lady  Saville,  mother  of  fir  George  Saville,  to  whom  Ins 
was  married  in  j  772,  and  who  died  in  February  11791. 
The  latter  part  of  the  fame  year,  when  he  was  feventy- 
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five  years  of  age,  he  married  his  third  wife,  Mrs.  Eliz. 
Pratt,  a  near  relation  of  lady  Saville.  In  1751  Dr.  Mor¬ 
ton  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Phyficians. 
On  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Briti'fh  Mufeum,  in  1756,  he 
was  appointed  under-librarian  of  the  manufcript  and 
medal  department;  and,  in  1776,  he  fucceeded  Dr.  Maty 
as  principal  librarian,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death. 
In  1760  he  fucceeded  Peter  Duval  as  fecretary  to  the 
Royal  Society,  which  fituation  he  refigned  in  1774,  when 
he  was  fucceeded  by  Dr.  Horfley,  afterwards  bifhop  of 
St.  Afaph.  In  1759  he  publifhed  an  improved  edition  of 
Dr.  Barnard’s  engraved  Table  of  Alphabets ;  and,  in  177a, 
Whitlocke’s  Journal  of  the  Swedifh  Embafiy  in  1653,  1654. 
Dr.  Morton  was  a  man  of  a  fweet  and  amiable  difpoiition, 
of  great  uprightnefs  and  integrity,  and  much  admired  as 
a  fcholar.  He  died  at  his  apartments  in  the  Britifh  Mu¬ 
feum,  in  February  1799,  being  about  eighty-three  years 
of  age.  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  x. 

MOR'TON,  in  geography.  See  Moreton,  vol.  xv. 
p.  3oi. 

MOR'TON,  a  village  in  Dorferfhire,  near  the  Frome, 
fouth-eaft  of  Puddleton,  three  miles  north  of  Winfrith. 
The  church  was  built  in  the  year  1410;  it  is  fmall,  but 
neat. 

MOR'TON’s  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Nevis:  two  miles  north  of  Charleftown. 

MOR'TON  -  ME'RIAL,  a  village  in  Wanvickfhire, 
north  of  Kineton,  on  the  river  Thelsford,  that  runs  into 
the  Avon;  it  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  latter  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Morton, 
where  the  church  ftands. 

MOR'TON-VAL'ENCE,  a  village  in  Gloucefterfhire, 
four  miles  from  Painfwick,  and  fix  from  Gloucefter.  Over 
the  church-door  is  a  reprefentation  of  St.  Michael  fighting 
with  the  dragon,  very  rudely  carved  in  ftone. 

MOR'TORP,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland:  ten  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Calmar. 

MORT'PAY,  j.  Dead  pay;  payment  not  made. — This 
parliament  was  merely  a  parliament  of  war,  with  fome 
ftatutes  conducing  thereunto  ;  as  the  fevere  punifhing  of 
mortpayes,  and  keeping  back  of  foldiers’  wages.  Bacon. 

MORTREE'  (Grand),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Orne:  feven  miles  fouth-louth-eaft  of 
Argentan,  and  thirteen  north  of  Alencon. 

MOR'TRELL,  f.  In  old  records,  a  mefs  of  bread  and 
milk,  fucli  as  was  allowed  to  poor  people  in  an  hofpital. 

MOR'TRESS,  j]  [from  murtier  dej'ageffe,  Fr.  Skinner. 
A  difh  of  meat  of  various  kinds  beaten  together. — A 
mortrefs  made  with  the  brawn  of  capons,  ftamped,  drained, 
and  mingled  with  a  like  quantity  of  almond-butter,  is 
excellent  to  nourilh  the  weak.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hi  ft. 

MOR'TU  I'SLAND,  or  St.  Clara,  an  ifland  in  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  coaft  of  Peru,  about  two  miles  in 
length,  and  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north-north-eaft  of 
the  river  Tumbez. 

MOR'TUARY,  J.  [rnortuaire,  Fr.  mortuariuni,  Lat.]  A 
burial-place. — Look  on  thy  full  table  as  a  mortuary  of  the 
difpeopled  elements;  where  their  {lain  are  huddled  up. 
Whitlocke's  Manners  of  the  Eng.  1654. — A  gift  left  by  a 
man  at  his  death  to  his  parifti  church,  for  the  recompence 
of  his  perfonal  tithes  and  offerings  not  duly  paid  in  his 
life-time.  Harris. — The  fenfe  of  this  word,  as  given  by 
Johnfon  from  Harris,  certainly  does  not  quite  agree  with 
the  following  from  Blackftone:  but  it  may  have  both 
meanings. — Mortuaries  are  a  kind  of  ecclefiaftical  heriots, 
being  a  cuftomary  gift  claimed  by  and  due  to  the  minif- 
ter  in  very  many  parifhes  on  the  death  of  his  parifhioners. 
They  feem  to  have  been  originally,  like  lay-heriots,  only 
a  voluntary  bequeft  to  the  church.  Blackft.  Comm.  ii.  28.' — • 
Thus  Harris  feems  to  have  given  the  original  fenfe  of  the 
word,  inftead  of  the  modern.  Mafim's  Suppl.  to  JolinJ'on. 

A  mortuary  is  not  properly  and  originally  due  to  an 
ecclefiaftical  incumbent  from  any  but  thofe  only  of  his 
own  parifh,  to  whom  he  minifters  fpiritual  inftrubtion, 
and  hath  right  to  their  tithes.  But  by  cuftom  in  fome 
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places  of  this  kingdom,  they  are  paid  to  the  parfons  of 
other  parifhes,  as  the  corpie  pafles  through  them. 

Mortuaries  are,  in  faff,  a  fort  of  ecclefiaftical  heriots: 
being  a  cuftomary  gift  claimed  by,  and  due  to,  the  mi- 
nifter  in  very  many  parifhes  oti  the  death  of  his  pariflrion- 
ers.  2  Comm.  c.  28.  p.  425.  They  feem  originally  to  have 
been  like  lay-heriots,  only  a  voluntary  bequeft  to  the 
church  ;  being  intended  as  a  kind  of  expiation  and  amends 
to  the  clergy,  for  the  perfonal  tithes  and  other  ecclefiafti¬ 
cal  duties,  which  the  laity  in  their  life-time  might  have 
neglebted  or  forgotten  to  pay.  For  this  purpole,  after 
the  lord’s  heriot  or  bell  good  was  taken  out,  the  fecend- 
belt  chattel  was  referved  to  the  church  as  a  mortuary. 
(Co.  Litt.  185.)  And  therefore,  in  the  laws  of  king  Ca¬ 
nute,  this  mortuary  is  called  Joul-Jcot.  And,  in  purfu- 
ance  of  the  fame  principle,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  where 
no  perfonal  tithes  have  been  paid  during  the  life  of  the 
party,  they  are  paid  at  his  death  out  of  his  merchandife, 
jewels,  and  other  moveables.  So  alfo,  by  a  fimilar  policy 
in  France,  every  man  that  died  without  bequeathing  a 
part  of  his  eftate  to  the  church,  which  was  called  dying 
without  confeffion,  was  formerly  deprived  of  Chriftian  bu¬ 
rial  ;  or,  if  he  died  inteftate,  the  relations  of  the  deceafed, 
jointly  with  the  bifhop,  named  proper  arbitrators  to  de¬ 
termine  what  he  ought  to  have  given  to  the  church,  in 
cafe  he  had  made  a  will.  But  the  parliament,  in  1409, 
redrefled  this  grievance. 

It  was  anciently  ufual  in  England  to  bring  the  mortu¬ 
ary  to  church  along  with  the  corpfe  when  it  came  to  be 
buried;  and  thence  it  is  fometimes  called  a  corpje-prejent : 
a  term  which  bel’peaks  it  to  have  been  once  a  volun¬ 
tary  donation.  However,  in  Brabton’s  time,  lo  early  as 
Henry  III.  we  find  it  rivetted  into  an  eftablifhed  cuf¬ 
tom;  infomuch,  that  the  bequefts  of  heriots  and  mor¬ 
tuaries  were  held  to  be  neceflary  ingredients  in  every 
teftament  of  chattels.  Imprimis  autem  debet  quilibet,  qui 
tejlamentum  fecerit,  dominum  fuum  de  meliori  re  quam  ha- 
buerit  recog nofee re  ;  et  pnftea  ecclefiam  de  alia  meliore:  “  The 
lord  muft  have  the  belt  good  left  him  as  a  heriot;  and  the 
church  the  fecond  beft  as  a  mortuary.”  But  yet  this 
cuftom  was  different  in  different  places :  In  quibujdam  lo~ 
cis  habet  ecclefia  melius  animal  de  coifuetudine ;  in  quibuf- 
dam  Jecundam  vel  tertium  melius;  et  in  quibujdam  nihil: 
et  ideo  covjideranda  efi  conjuetudo  loci.  This  cuftom  ftill 
varies  in  different  places,  not  only  as  to  the  mortuary 
to  be  paid,  but  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  payable.  In 
Wales  a  mortuary  or  corfe-prefent  was  due  upon  the 
death  of  every  clergyman  to  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe ; 
till  abolifhed,  upon  a  recompenfe  given  to  the  bifhop, 
by  the  flat.  12  Ann.  ft.  2.  c.  6.  And  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Chefter  a  cuftom  alfo  prevailed,  that  the  bifhop,  who 
is  alfo  archdeacon,  fhould  have,  at  the  death  of  every 
clergyman  dying  therein,  his  beft  horfe  or  mare,  bridle, 
faddle,  and  fpurs;  his  beft  gown  or  cloak,  hat,  upper 
garment  under  his  gown,  and  tippet,  and  alfo  his  beft 
fignet  or  ring:  but  by  flat.  28  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  this  mor¬ 
tuary  is  direbted  to  ceafe,  and  the  abl  has  fettled  upon 
the  bifhop  an  equivalent  in  its  room.  The  king’s  claim 
to  many  goods,  on  the  death  of  all  prelates  in  England, 
feems  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  ;  though  fir  Edward  Coke 
apprehends,  that  this  is  a  duty  upon  death,  and  not  a 
mortuary:  a  diftinbtion  which  feems  to  be  without  a  dif¬ 
ference.  For  not  only  the  king’s  ecclefiaftical  charabter, 
as  fupreme  ordinary,  but  alfo  the  fpecies  of  the  good 
claimed,  which  bear  lb  near  a  refemblance  to  thofe  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Chefter,  which  was  an  acknowledged 
mortuary,  puts  the  matter  out  of  difpute.  The  king, 
according  to  the  record  vouched  by  fir  Edward  Coke,  is 
entitled  to  fix  things  :  the  bifhop’s  beft  horfe  or  palfrey, 
with  his  furniture;  his  cloak  or  gown,  and  tippet;  his 
cup  and  cover;  his  bafon  and  ewer;  his  gold  ring;  and 
laftly,  his  muta  canum,  his  mew  or  kennel  of  hounds. 

This  variety  of  cuftoms  with  regard  to  mortuaries  giv¬ 
ing  frequently  a  handle  to  exabtions  on  the  one  fide,  and 
frauds  or  expenfive  litigations  on  the  other,  it  was  thought 
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proper  by  flat.  21  Henry  VIII.  c.6.  to  reduce  them  to  Tome 
kind  of  certainty.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  enadted,  that 
all  mortuaries,  or  corf'e-prefents  to  parfons  of  any  parilh, 
fhall  be  taken  in  the  following  manner,  unlefs  where  by 
cultom  lefs  or  none  at  all  is  due;  viz.  for  every  perl'on 
•who  does  not  leave  goods  to  the  value  of  ten  marks, 
nothing;  for  every  perion  who  leaves  goods  to  the  value 
of  ten  marks  and  under  thirty  pounds,  3s.  4-d.  if  above 
thirty  pounds,"  and  under  forty  pounds,  6s.  8d.  if  above 
forty  pounds,  of  what  value  foever  they  may  be,  10s.  and 
no  more.  And  no  mortuary  (hall  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom  be  paid  for  the  death  of  any  feme-covert ;  nor  for 
any  child;  nor  for  any  one  of  full  age  that  is  not  a 
houfekeeper;  nor  for  any  wayfaring  man  ;  but  fuch  way¬ 
faring  man’s  mortuary  lhall  be  paid  in  the  parilh  to  which 
he  belongs.  And  upon  this  llatute  Hands  the  law  of 
mortuaries  to  this  day. 

MOR'TUARY,  adj.  [ mortuaire ,  Fr.]  Belonging  to  the 
burial  of  the  dead. — Near  the  pyramids  and  mortuary 
caves.  GreenhilV s  Art  of  Embalming. 

MORTUGA'RA,  a'town  of  Brazil,  in  the  government 
of  Para :  twenty  miles  (outh-weft  of  Para. 

MOR'TY,  an  illand  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  about 
fixty  miles  long  from  north  to  fouth,  and  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  in  breadth ;  leparated  from  the  north-eait 
part  of  the  illand  of  Gilolo  by  a  channel  about  twenty- 
five  miles  wide,  called  the  Strait  of  Morty.  It  belongs 
to  the  fultan  of  Ternate.  Lat.  2.  15.  N.  Ion.  128.  23.  E. 

MORVEAU'  (Louis  Bernard  Guyton  de),  an  eminent 
French  chemilt,  was  born  at  Dijon,  Jan.  4,  1737.  He  was 
defcended  from  an  ancient  and  reipedtable  family ;  and 
his  father  was  profeflbr  of  the  civil  law  in  the  univerfity 
of  Dijon. 

Morveau’s  early  education  was  not  negledted.  But, 
while  his  father  and  his  tutor  were  initiating  him  in  the 
old  routine  of  theories,  nature  taught  him  to  relort  to 
the  practical  acquifition  of  knowledge.  Accuftomed  every 
day  to  fee  the  various  artificers,  whom  his  father  em¬ 
ployed  about  his  houfe,  to  fatisfy  a  caprice  for  building, 
young  Guyton  infenfibly  caught  the  ipirit  of  mechanics. 
At  the  age  of  feven  he  had  already  given  many  inftances 
of  a  difpolition  for  that  branch  of  pliilofophy;  and  this, 
which  was  in  him  improperly  confidered  as  a  natural  in¬ 
clination,  was  the  inconteftible  effedt  of  example.  Being 
with  his  father  at  a  fmall  village  near  Dijon,  during  the 
vacation,  he  there  happened  to  meet  a  public  officer  re¬ 
turning  from  a  (ale,  whence  he  had  brought  back  a  clock 
that  had  remained  unfold,  owing  to  its  very  bad  condi¬ 
tion.  Morveau  intreats  his  father  to  purchafe  it ;  fix 
francs  were  given — the  clock  was  difmounted  and  cleaned 
by  the  ardent  boy — fome  pieces  that  were  wanting  were 
added— the  whole  put  together  as  before,  without  any 
other  affiftance ;  and  in  1799,  that  js,  fifty-five  years  after¬ 
wards,  the  clock  was  refold  at  a  higher  price,  together 
with  the  eftate  and  houfe  in  which  it  had  been  originally 
placed  ;  having  during  the  whole  of  that  time  preferved 
its  movement  in  the  mod  fatisfadtory  manner.  The  fame 
operation  he  once  undertook  for  his  mother’s  watch,  to 
her  perfedt  fatisfadtion,  though  he  was  then  only  eight 
years  of  age.  Thefe  trivial  details  might  be  multiplied ; 
but  they  might  alfo  appear  tedious  and  unimportant; 
they  have  been  mentioned  to  (how  how  impoffible  it  is 
to  predibi,  from  the  early  whims  of  childhood,  the  voca¬ 
tion  which  is  to  engage  any  individual  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  life.  No  one  has  ffiown  lefs  taite  for  mechanics 
than  Guyton,  during  his  long  and  brilliant  career. 

After  the  firfl:  years  of  inltrubtion  under  his  paternal 
roof,  he  was  lent  to  college,  where  he  finilhed  his  Itudies 
at  the  age  of  fixteen.  About  this  time  a  M.  Michault,  a 
friend  of  his  father,  and  a  naturalift  of  fome  merit,  pro- 
pofed  to  inltrudt  him  in  botany.  And  a  vifit  which  he 
foon  after  paid  to  Voltaire  at  Ferney,  feems  to  have  given 
him,  at  one  time,  a  turn  for  poetry;  particularly  of  the 
defcriptive  and  fatiric  kind. 

Having  at  length  greater  maturity  of  underltanding, 
young  Guyton  was  admitted  a  law-ltudent  in  the  univer- 
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fity  of  Dijon;  and,  after  three  years  of  clofe  application,  was 
fent  to  Paris  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  prabl ice  at  the  bar. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  Guyton  had  pleaded  ieveral 
important  caufes ;  and  about  that  time,  when  the  office  of 
advocate-general  at  the  parliament  of  Dijon  was  advertifed 
for  fale.  It  is  well  known  that  all  public  fituations,  even 
of  the  greatell  refponfibility,  were  then  fold  in  France  to 
the  belt  bidder.  Guyton’s  father,  having  afcertained  that 
this  place  would  be  acceptable  to  his  Ion,  purchafed  it 
for  forty  thoufand  francs.  The  reputation  of  the  young 
advocate,  and  his  engaging  manners,  concurred  in  faci¬ 
litating  the  bargain  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark, 
that,  when  his  father  prelented  him  to  the  parliament  on 
that  occafion,  the  magiltrates  compofing  it,  after  many 
flattering  compliments,  exprefled  a  fear  that  his  health, 
which  leemed  delicate,  would  fuller  from  the  fatigues  of 
office.  He  lived,  however,  to  be  nearly  eighty  years  of  age. 

But  the  more  fober  itudy  of  the  law  did  not  prevent 
him  from  cultivating  various  branches  of  polite  lite¬ 
rature,  on  which  fubjebfs  he  correfponded  with  feveral 
friends  who  were  eminent  in  the  belles-lettres.  In  1764 
he  was  admitted  an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Arts,  and  Belles  Lettres,  of  Dijon,  then  one  of 
the  mod  learned  focieties  of  Europe:  and  here  begins 
that  brilliant  career  which  he  followed  with  fo  much" ar¬ 
dour  and  glory.  Two  months  afterwards  he  prelented  to 
the  alfembled  chambers  of  the  parliament  of  Burgundy  a 
Memoir  on  Public  Inftrublion,  with  a  Plan  for  a  College, 
on  the  principles  detailed  in  his  work.  When  we  conli- 
der  the  youth  of  the  writer,  the  age  he  lived  in,  the  pre¬ 
judices  he  encountered,  and  the  deeply-rooted  abufes  he 
had  to  combat,  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  talent  dis¬ 
played  in  this  work,  and  wifhing  that  its  principles  had 
never  been  loll  fight  of  in  arranging  the  fyllems  of  pub¬ 
lic  education.  The  encomiums  which  every  public  jour¬ 
nal  of  the  time  has  palled  on  this  produblion,  and  the 
flattering  letters  which  he  received,  were  proofs  of  its 
value.  The  celebrated  Chalottes,  who  was  the  king’s 
attorney-general  at  the  parliament  of  Bretagne,  and  who 
had  treated  the  fame  fubjedt  in  a  mafterly  manner,  wrote 
to  him  as  follows:  J'ai  prouve  la  necejjite  de  la  reforme  de 
1' education  publique  ;  vous  avez  indique  les  moyens  de  l' exe¬ 
cute!'.  “  I  have  pointed  out  the  neceffity  of  a  reform  in 
the  mode  of  public  inltrudtion;  you  have  lliown  how  this 
reform  may  be  efredted.”  A  few  months  after  this,  Mor¬ 
veau  delivered  an  Eloge  on  the  prelident  Jeannin,  at  a 
public  meeting  of  the  Dijon  Academy:  it  was  full  of 
chalte  eloquence,  and  virtuous  fentiments. 

Thus  we  have  lliown  the  wonderful  verfatiiity  of  ta¬ 
lents  difplayed  by  one  man.  He  was  qualified  by  nature 
to  excel  in  mechanics,  the  belles  lettres,  law,  ethics,  or 
eloquence.  But  we  mult  pals  overall  the  circumltances 
of  minor  importance,  and  haften  to  the  brilliant  chemical 
career  which  he  firfl;  entered  upon  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
when  deeply  plunged  in  the  intricacies  of  a  very  different 
purfuit. 

The  exadt  fciences  were  fo  ill  taught,  and  lamely  cul¬ 
tivated,  at  the  time  of  Morveau’s  univeriity-education, 
that,  after  his  admiffion  into  the  academy  of  Dijon,  his 
notions  of  mechanical  and  natural  philofophy  were  fcanty 
and  infufficient.  This  partial  ignorance  expoled  him  to 
fome  mortification  during  the  meetings  of  that  fociety. 
A  Dr.  Chardenon  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  memoirs 
on  chemical  fubjedts ;  and  on  one  occafion  our  author 
thought  it  necellary  to  hazard  fome  remarks  which  were 
ill  received  by  the  dobtor,  who  fneeringly  told  him,  that, 
having  obtained  fuch  fuccefs  in  literature,  he  had  better 
rell  fatisfied  with  the  reputation  fo  juftly  acquired,  and 
leave  chemiltry  to  thole  who  knew  more  of  the  matter. 
Angry  at  this  remark,  Guyton  determined  upon  an  ho¬ 
nourable  revenge.  He  therefore  applied  himfelf  to  itudy 
the  Theoretical  and  Practical  Chemiltry  of  Macquer,  and 
the  Manual  of  Chemiltry  which  Beaume  had  jult  pub- 
lilhed.  To  the  latter  chemilt  he  alfo  fent  an  order  for 
chemical  preparations  and  utenfils,  with  a  view  of  form¬ 
ing  a  fmall  laboratory  next  his  office.  Having  done  this, 
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lie  began  by  repeating  many  of  Beaume’s  experiments  ; 
and,  by  trying  his  inexperienced  hand  in  performing 
original  ones,  he  foon  found  himfelf  tlrong  enough  to 
attack  the  doflor.  The  latter  had  juft  been  reading  a 
memoir  on  the  analyfis  of  different  kinds  of  oils,  when 
Guyton  proceeded  to  combat  and  controvert  fome  opi¬ 
nions  iii  fo  forcible  and  mafterly  a  manner  as  aftonithed 
every  one  prefent.  The  meeting  having  been  adjourned, 
Dr.  Chardenon  addreffed  Morveau  :  u  Sir,”  faid  he,  “  you 
are  born  to  be  an  honour  to  chemiftry.  So  much  know¬ 
ledge  could  only  have  been  fo  quickly  gained  by  genius 
joined  with  perfeverance.  Follow  your  new  purfuit,  and 
confer  with  me  in  your  difficulties.”  Such  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  liberal  man,  who,  ambitious  without  jealotify, 
and  loving  fcience  for  its  own  fake,  fees  in  the  laudable 
efforts  of  another  nothing  but  an  additional  means  of 
forwarding  the  progrefs  of  his  favourite  ftudy. 

Morveau,  having  now  become  decidedly  a  chemift ,  went 
to  Paris,  for  the  purpofe  of  vifiting  the  fcientific  eftablifh- 
ments  of  that  metropolis,  and  purchafing  books,  prepa¬ 
rations,  and  inftruments,  which  he  ftill  wanted,  to  enable 
him  to  purfue  his  favourite  ftudy.  The  perfon  to  whom 
he  addreffed  himfelf  for  this  purpofe  was  Beaume,  who 
was  then  among  the  firft  of  the  French  c’nemifts.  Pleafed 
with  Guyton’s  ardour,  Beaume  proceeded  to  inquire 
what  courfes  of  chemiftry  he  had  attended.  “  None,” 
was  the  anfwer.  u  How  then  could  you  have  learned  to 
make  experiments,  and  above  all  to  acquire  the  dexterity 
which  certain  manipulations  require,  and  which  you  feem 
perfectly  to  underftand  ?”  il  PraClice,”  replied  the  young 
chemift,  “  has  been  my  mailer;  melted  crucibles  and 
broken  retorts  my  tutors.”  “  In  that  cafe,”  faid  Beaume, 
“  you  have  not  learned,  you  have  invented.” 

Guyton  de  Morveau’s  firft  effay  on  his  return  to  Dijon, 
was  prefented  in  a  note  which  he  read  to  the  Academy 
that  fame  year,  but  which,  not  having  been  printed,  has 
probably  been  loft.  His  next  memoir  was  of  more  im¬ 
portance.  The  phenomenon  of  the  increafe  of  weight  in 
metals  after  a  long  expofure  to  the  aCtion  of  fire,  had 
been,  in  faCt,  explained  by  Jean  Rey  in  1630;  but  loll 
fight  of  aim  oft  immediately  afterwards.  His  explanation 
was  forgotten,  and  the  calcination  of  metals  became  once 
more  the  fubjeCt  of  controverfies  and  conjectures  amongft 
the  fucceffive  philofophers  who  cultivated  the  fcience  of 
chemiftry.  Dr.  Chardenon,  who  had  often  obferved  this 
augmentation  of  weight,  attempted  to  explain  it  in  a 
memoir,  which  he  read  at  the  Academy  of  Dijon.  He 
began  by  fhowing  the  improbability  of  the  hypothefis  ad¬ 
vanced  by  others  ;  and  particularly  combated  that  of  M.  ■ 
Berault,  who,  in  a  memoir  which  obtained  the  prize  of 
the  Academy  of  Bourdeaux  twenty  years  before,  had 
imagined  that  the  air  furrounding  the  ignited  metals, 
depofited  amongft  their  molecules  a  quantity  of  foreign 
matter,  and  thus  encreafed  their  abfolute  gravity.  The 
new  explanation,  however,  which  Dr.  Chardenon  offered, 
was  not  much  happier ;  and  it  certainly  mull  ftrike  us  with 
aftonifhment,  that  men  otherwife  inftruCted,  and  verfed 
in  the  phyfical  fciences,  fhould  have  fo  far  perverted  their 
own  knowledge,  as  to  explain  a  phenomenon,  confi fling 
in  the  augmentation  of  abfolute  weight  in  a  given  mafs, 
by  imagining  the  J'ubtradion  of  a  certain  principle  (phlo- 
gifton)  from  that  mafs ;  and  vice  verfa  the  reduction  of 
its  primitive  weight,  by  the  addition  of  the  fame  principle. 
Anxious  to  prove  his  interefl  in  the  new  ftudy  he  had 
embraced,  Guyton  loft  no  time  in  purfuing  this  inquiry, 
and,  a  few  months  afterwards,  read  a  paper  upon  the 
fubjeCt.  That  fpirit  of  practical  refearch,  which  has  dif- 
tinguifhed  the  writer  on  every  fubfequent  occafion,  feems 
to  have  dictated  this  production ;  but  in  tbofe  days  no 
appeal  to  fads  could  produce  conviction. 

In  the  April  of  the  following  year,  while  making  fome 
experiments  on  the  folution  of  alkalies  in  certain  acids, 
Guyton  was  very  near  collecting  the  carbonic  acid,  by 
fatnrating  a  given  quantity  of  mineral  alkali  (carbonat 

foda)  with  nitrous  acid.  But  his  aim  in  making  thefe 


experiments,  was  to  fhow  that,  during  the  eftervefeenee- 
which  took  place  at  the  moment  of  mixing  the  two  in¬ 
gredients,  there  was  a  confiderable  diminution  of  the 
temperature. 

But  it  mu  ft  not  be  fuppofed,  becaufe  Morveau  had  ar¬ 
dently  embraced  purfuits  foreign  to  his  profeftional  vo¬ 
cations,  that  he  neglected  the  field  of  literature,  in  which 
he  had  culled  fo  many  flowers;  or  that  he  abandoned  the 
bar,  which  refounded  ftill  with  his  praife.  By  an  affiduity 
that  has  few  examples,  a  zeal  that  knew  no  bounds,  Guy¬ 
ton  was  alternately  a  chemift,  a  magiftrate,  qnd  a  diflin- 
guiflied  writer  of  polite  literature.  At  the  opening  of 
the  feffions  of  the  parliament  of  Burgundy,  in  November 
1769,  he  pronounced  a  difeourfe,  Sur  les  Mceurs,  which 
was  as  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  ftyle,  as  for  the 
foundnefs  of  its  doCtrine.  This  oration  ferved  to  confirm 
his  talents  as  a  chafle  and  elegant  writer — a  character, 
which  he  maintained  even  in  the  courfe  of  the  molt 
unimportant,  as  well  as  the  moll  abftrufe,  memoirs  on 
fubjeCts  of  fcience. 

Various  other  occupations  diflinguifhed  the  next  four 
or  five  years  of  Morveau’s  life,  in  his  double  capacity  of 
a  chemift  and  a  lawyer ;  but,  in  a  fketch  like  the  prefent, 
in  which  his  moll  important  labours  only  can  be  recorded, 
it  would  be  needlefs  to  dwell  upon  all  his  productions. 
We  muft  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  the  collection 
of  Scientific  E flays  which  he  publifhed  about  this  time, 
(177s.)  and  in  which  he  treated  fome  of  the  mod  im¬ 
portant  fubjeCls  conneCled  with  fcience:  and  this  in  de~ 
fpite  of  fome  of  his  prejudiced  legal  colleagues,  who  pub¬ 
licly  upbraided  him  for  giving  up  too  much  of  his  time, 
to  fcientific  refearches. 

This  and  the  following  year  of  Guyton’s  life,  were, 
particularly  rich  in  ufefui  and  ingenious  refearches.  His 
experiments  on  adhefion  are  too  well  known  to  need  par¬ 
ticular  mention  in  this  place.  The  refults  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  from  them  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  other 
philofophers,  who,  like  him,  found,  that  a  difk  of  glafs, 
ten  lines  in  diameter,  adhered  to  the  furface  of  mercury 
with  a  force  equal  to  a  weight  of  66-5  grains.  About 
this  time,  alfo,  the  theory  of  gafes  was  beginning  to 
threaten  the  phlogiflic  doCtrine.  The  refearches  of  fe- 
veral  eminent  philofophers  of  Europe,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  of  England,  had  brought  the  two  parties  to  a 
dole  combat,  from  whence  there  was  no  retreating,  un- 
lefs  either  conquered  or  triumphant.  Guyton  took  part 
in  the  contefl ;  and,  perceiving  the  weak  fide  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  he  had  hitherto  fupported,  without  however  being 
yet  wholly  convinced  of  the  foundnefs  of  that  of  its  op¬ 
ponents,  in  a  publication,  which  does  him  infinite  credit, 
and  in  which  his  theories  and  conjectures  are  fupported 
by  new  faCts  and  experiments,  fhowed  a  difpofition  to 
adopt  the  pneumatic  doCtrine,  provided  feveral  doubts 
were  explained  to  him,  which  yet  perplexed  and  forbade 
him  to  embrace  its  otherwife  luminous  principles. 

Morveau  was  now  deftined  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
moll  important,  difeovery.  We  allude  to  his  mode  of 
difinfefting  air  impregnated  with  peflilential  or  epidemic 
miafmata.  It  was  in  1773  that  Guyton  fhowed  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  muriatic  acid  gas  in  deftroying  infection.  Till 
then,  no  fcientific  principle  had  led  thofe  who  in  vain 
fought  to  combat  the  influence  of  that  infection  in  hofpi- 
tals,  lazarettoes,  prifons,  or  otherwife,  where  it  produced 
the  moil  fatal  confequences,  to  the  difeovery  of  any  effec¬ 
tive  method.  Means,  as  various  as  they  were  numerous, 
had  till  then  been  employed  with  little  fuccefs.  The 
aromatic  fires,  the  combuflion  of  fulphur,  the  acetic  va¬ 
pours,  and  others,  had  never  been  productive  of  any  bene¬ 
ficial  effeCt ;  and  the  infection  which  had  fpread  itfelf,  at 
the  epoch  we  are  now  recording,  in  one  of  the  churches 
at  Dijon,  would  have  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  that 
city,  as  it  had  hitherto  proved  unconquerable,  had  not 
Morveau,  led  by  analogies  which  his  chemical  refearches 
had  fuggefted,  propofed  and  employed  the  gas  refulting 
from  the  decompofition  of  muriat  of  foda  by  fulphuric 
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acid.  In  this  manner  was  that  church  inftantly  purified; 
and  thus  were  the  frifons  of  Dijon  during  the  fame  year 
entirely  freed  from  the  infectious  fever,  Springing  from 
the  accumulation  of  difeafed  perfons.  From  that  moment 
it  was  proved,  that  the  muriatic  acid  gas  attacked  and 
deftroyed  the  baneful  effe&s  of  putrefaction,  no  matter 
how  produced,  by  which  the  molt  trivial  malady  is  often 
changed  into  a  difeafe  of  fatal  termination.  At  a  fubfe- 
quent  period,  Fourcroy,  from  a  fuppofition  that  the  gas 
in  queftion  afted  in  virtue  of  the  oxygen  it  was  believed 
to  contain,  fuggefted  to  employ  it  in  that  Hate  in  which 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  that  fame  principle  was 
fuppofed  to  be  prefent.  Morveau,  who,  without  entering 
into  the  theories  explanatory  of  the  eft’edi,  contented 
himfelf  with  the  important  refults  to  be  derived  from  it, 
having  afcertained  by  comparative  experiments  the  fupe- 
rior  efficacy  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  (chlorine), 
propofed  by  Fourcroy,  in  certain  cafes,  loft  no  time  in 
adopting  the  improvement;  and  thus  eftabliffied  at  once, 
in  the  moft  incontrovertible  manner,  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  means  with  which  the  magiftrate,  as  well  as  the 
phyfician,  can  arm  themfelves  to  combat  infection. 

As  increaling  merit  never  fails  to  meet  with  unworthy 
opponents,  Morveau  had,  like  many  other  illuftrious 
perfons,  the  mortification  of  feeing  himfelf  attacked  by 
prejudice  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  malice  and  open 
hoftility  on  the  other.  Fixed  air,  iince  called  carbonic 
acid,  was  at  that  time  engaging  the  attention  of  chemifts, 
and  Guyton  had  thought  it  neceffary  to  exhibit  fome 
experiments  illuftrative  of  its  properties,  when  feveral 
writers,  amongft  whom  were  many  medical  men,  attacked 
the  principles  on  which  the  nature  and  properties  of  that 
acid  were  explained,  infilling  upon  its  identity  with  the 
vitriolic  acid.  Guyton,  however,  in  two  effays,  com¬ 
pletely  refuted  the  doftrine.  Another  fource  of  contro- 
verfy  was  the  eftablifhing  metallic  condu&ors  at  Dijon, 
at  a  time  when  they  had  juft  been  propofed  by  the  Ame¬ 
rican  philofopher.  Guyton’s  efforts  in  feconding  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  that  illuftrious  man,  were  con- 
fidered  as  irreverent  and  irreligious  :  he  was  attacked  for 
his  prefumption,  in  difarming  the  hand  of  the  Supreme 
Being;  and  would  have  fuffered  materially  from  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  fanatics  who  had  affembled  to  pull  down  the 
conduftor  placed  on  the  houfe  of  the  Dijon  Academy, 
had  not  Dr.  Maret,  the  fecretary,  fucceeded  in  difperfing 
the  motley  troop,  by  alluring  them  that  the  aftonilhing 
virtue  of  that  inftrument  refided  in  the  gilded  point  which 
had  purpofely  been  fent  from  Rome  by  the  holy  father. 

In  1778,  M.  Guyton  publiffied  the  firft  volume  of  a 
Courfe  of  Chemiftry,  which  Ihortly  afterwards  was  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  fecond,  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  volume.  Our 
prefent  knowledge  of  this  fcience  is  fuch,  that  we  could 
not  refer  to  this  work  with  a  view  of  deriving  any  material 
information  from  it.  The  important  and  aftonilhing  pro- 
grefs  made  fince  that  time  in  chemiftry,  and  to  which 
Guyton  himfelf  has  been  greatly  inftrumental,  have  ren¬ 
dered  all  former  produftions  mere  works  of  reference; 
wherein  we  may  trace  the  firft  fteps  of  that  gigantic  march 
which  chemifts  have  fince  performed,  in  purfuing  phi- 
lofophical  truth.  As  a  monument,  therefore,  of  the 
early  efforts  of  Guyton  in  behalf  of  his  favourite  fcience, 
and  of  the  extraordinary  verfatility  of  his  talents,  his 
Elements  of  Chemiftry  will  always  be  referred  to  with 
confiderable  fatisfa&ion.  The  pleafing  and  defultory 
part  of  the  fcience,  however,  was  not  the  only  one  that 
Guyton  cultivated.  Aware,  from  his  every-day  increaf- 
ing  knowledge  of  new  and  interefting  facts,  that  they  were 
applicable  to  various  objects  of  public  and  domeftic  life, 
and  that  they  might  thus  be  rendered  highly  important 
to  fociety,  he  ftudied  the  different  modes  of  their  appli¬ 
cation  ;  and,  amongft  other  enterprifes  of  which  we  cannot 
here  undertake  to  fpeak,  the  eftablilhment  of  a  manufac¬ 
ture  of  nitrat  of  potalh,  on  a  large  fcale,  ought  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  be  mentioned.  This  enterprife  called  forth 
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the  thanks  of  the  then  minifter  of  finances,  the  celebrated 
Necker,  who  in  a  letter  on  that  fubjedt  conveyed  to  him 
“  his  majefty’s  fatisfadlion  at  the  new  proof  of  his  (Mor- 
veau’s)  love  for  the  public  welfare,  and  of  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  majefty’s  fervice.” 

Such  were  indeed  the  claims  of  Guyton  to  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  government,  whole  interefts  he  ftudied  to  main¬ 
tain  on  every  occalion ;  but  in  an  independent  nd  dig¬ 
nified  manner.  For  let  us  turn  to  another  of  hi-  produc¬ 
tions  which  appeared  about  the  fame  time,  (Difcours 
fur  l’Amour  de  l’Humanite,  prononce  a  l’ouverture  des 
audiences  de  Dijon,  1778.)  and  we  Ihall  again  find  the 
faithful  fervant  of  the  crown,  the  linn  patriot,  the  go  d 
citizen,  and  the  zealous  philanthropift,  in  him  whom 
we  fo  recently  admired  as  the  promoter  of  fcience  and 
the  arts — of  both  of  which  he  had  ever  been  one  of  the 
firmed:  fupporters.  The  republic  of  letters  had  in  that 
year  to  mourn  the  lofs  of  two  men  equally  celebrated, 
Rouffeau  and  Voltaire.  Burial-fervice  had  been  refufed 
in  Paris  to  the  remains  of  the  latter ;  and  the  unprejudiced 
as  well  as  the  moft  honelt  exclaimed  againft  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Guyton,  in  the  difcourfe  we  have  juft  alluded 
to,  thought  it  necelfary  to  make  an  allufion  to  that  e  ent, 
and  to  exprefs  his  indignation,  that  in  a  country  like 
France,  men  fuch  as  Voltaire,  whofe  rights  to  national 
gratitude  and  pofthumous  fame  were  countlefs,  lhouid  be 
perfecuted  even  beyond  the  grave. 

In  the  year  1777,  Monf.  de  Morveau  was  employed  to 
examine  the  quarries  of  regular  fchiftus  and  the  coal¬ 
mines  of  Burgundy,  for  which  purpofe  he  performed  a 
mineralogical  tour  through  that  province.  In  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Dijon  Academy  for  1779,  we  find  another 
inftance  of  the  ufeful  refults  of. Guyton’s  new  feientific 
purfuits,  in  a  memoir,  giving  an  account  of  a  rich  lead- 
mine  difcovered  by  him,  and  to  work  which,  for  want  of 
other  combuftibles,  he  fought  for  beds  of  coal  in  the 
neighbourhood,  though  unfuccefsfully.  A  few  years 
later,  when  Bergman  had  fo  well  defcribed  the  properties 
of  the  heavy  i'par  and  the  earth  obtained  from  it,  Guyton, 
greatly  affifted  by  his  geological  knowledge,  fearched  for 
it  in  Burgundy,  and  found  it  in  confiderable  quantity  at 
Thote,  io  as  to  be  enabled  to  give  to  the  Dijon  Academy 
an  accurate  defcription  of  that  mineral,  and  of  the  earth 
which  enters  into  its  compofition,  and  which  he  after¬ 
wards  called  barytes.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that, 
although  the  method  of  feparating  the  bafis  from  its  acid 
in  this  cafe  had  already  been  publiilied  by  Bergman  in 
the  Tranfaftions  of  Upfal,  Morveau  propofed  a  different 
procefs,  confiding  in  tiie  decompofition  of  the  fulphat  by 
heat  and  charcoal,  the  confequent  formation  of  a  ful- 
phuret,  which  he  had  occafion  to  obferve  very  diftindftly 
in  the  courfe  of  the  operation,  and  the  formation  of  a 
fait  (decompofable  by  alkalies),  by  means  of  muriatic 
acid.  It  was  about  this  time  too  that  he  found  the  white 
emerald  of  Burgundy. 

But  the  fame  of  Morveau  could  no  longer  remain 
confined  within  the  limits  of  a  few  country  towns.  His 
zeal  and  talents;  his  erudition  and  extenlive  knowledge  7 
his  proficiency  in  the  natural  fciences  ;  the  eloquence  of 
his  harangues,  and  the  elegant  ftyle  of  his  writings ;  to 
which  may  now  be  added,  the  utility  of  his  chemical 
leftures,  gratuitoufly  delivered ;  were  too-powerful  motives 
for  rendering  him  truly  popular  and  extenfively  known 
in  F ranee,  not  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  moft  renowned 
of  his  countrymen,  as  well  as  that  of  the  moft  eminent 
and  learned  men  of  Europe.  In  the  year  1779,  he  was 
requefted  by  Pankouke,  who  meditated  the  great  proje<5l 
of  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  to  undertake  the  new 
edition  of  ail  the  chemical  articles  in  that  great  dictionary, 
and  fupported  his  demand  with  a  letter  from  Buffon, 
whofe  requeft  Guyton  could  not  refufe,  though  he  had 
long  hefitated  in  accepting  the  office.  The  engage¬ 
ment  was  figned  between  them  in  September  1780  ;  and, 
although  the  firft  part  of  that  work  did  not  appear  till 
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fix  years  afterwards,  dill  the  dudy  and  the  refearches, 
which  the  execution  of  his  engagement  demanded,  fur- 
nifhed  him  with  immediate  and  very  confid’erable  occu¬ 
pation. 

A  new  doctrine,  (baking  to  its  very  foundation  the 
theory  of  Stahl,  had  been  by  this  time  publicly  avowed 
by  Layoilier,  then  judly  confidered  as  the  mod:  eminent 
of  the  French  chemifts.  He  had  long  exprefied  his 
doubts  refpefiting  the  exidence  of  phlogilton,  and  its  in- 
i’ufficiency  to  explain  the  various  chemical  phenomena. 
Led  by  the  refearches  of  Bayen,  and  the  experiments  of 
jean  Rey,  he  had  been  induced  to  confider  the  atmofphe- 
ric  air  as  materially  contributing  to  the  phenomenon 
of  combuftion  ;  and  the  experiments  he  made  to  al'certain 
the  reality  of  his  conjefitures,  proved  that  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  the  atmofpheric  air  difappeared  during  the  corn- 
bullion  of  bodies,  and  particularly  of  the  metals.  When 
this  fact  was  announced  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
a  divilion  enfued  amongd  the  leveral  chemids  of  Europe, 
fome  of  whom  undertook  to  ridicule  it,  and  to  defend  the 
Stahlian  principles ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  with¬ 
out  any  hefitation,  embraced  the  new  dofilrine,  of  which 
the  fa  fit  advanced  by  Lavoifier  was  the  principal  foun¬ 
dation. 

About  this  period,  chemiltry  derived  effential  aid  from 
Guyton  himfelf.  The  nomenclature  of  that  fcience  was 
oblcure  and  barbarous ;  and  he  foon  perceived  that  lie 
fliould  in  vain  endeavour  at  perfpicuity,  while  the  lan¬ 
guage  remained  thus  abfurd  and  inefficient.  With  Guy¬ 
ton  this  coniideration  alone  would  have  checked  the 
ardour  of  his  purfuit,  had  not  his  own  genius  fuggeded 
the  idea  of  reforming  a  nomenclature,  till  then  the  op¬ 
probrium  of  chemiltry.  To  this,  therefore,  he  direfited 
his  attention  ;  and  in  178a  was  publiffied  his  fil'd  efiay  on 
a  new  chemical  nomenclature,  forming  the  bafis  of  all 
thole  l’ubfequent  changes  from  which  we  have  derived  fuch 
iubdantial  benefit,  and  by  the  affidance  of  which,  che- 
midry  has  grown  from  a  pigmy  to  a  colodus.  No  fooner, 
however,  did  this  projefit  reach  the  capital,  than  feveral 
of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
which  he  was  a  correfponding  member,  inconfiderately 
undertook  to  oppofe  it;  and  the  zealous  propofer,  as  he 
himfelf  ufed  to  fay,  was  aecabU  d'  objections  in  every  point 
of  his  enterprile.  Macquer  himfelf,  who,  on  fird  learning 
his  friend’s  projefit,  had  written  to  him  “  that,  finding  it 
excellent,  he  had  determined  to  adopt  it,”  did  not,  in  the 
prefent  indance,  dare  to  defend  him  againd  the  multiplied 
attacks  of  fuch  numerous  and  powerful  opponents.  Un- 
difmayed,  however,  and  full  of  zeal,  Guyton,  with  a 
view  to  obviate  every  difficulty,  and  to  anlwer  in  perfon 
the  objefitions  that  might  be  made,  went  to  Paris,  and 
prefented  himfelf  before  the  Academy,  where  he  not 
only  fucceeded  in  fhowing  the  neceflity  of  the  reform, 
but  ultimately  induced  the  mod  eminent  chemids  of  the 
capital,  fuch  as  Lavoifier,  Berthollet,  and  Fourcroy,  to 
join  him  in  rendering  that  reform  more  complete  and 
fuccefsful.  No  fcience,  indeed,  requires  more  precifion 
in  its  various  denominations  than  chemidry  ;  and,  if  any 
thing  had  yet  been  wanting,  fully  to  perfuade  us  of  the 
neceffity  of  reforming  thofe  that  exided  at  the  epoch  in 
which  Guyton  began  his  chemical  dudies,  we  need  only 
confider  the  falfe  analogies  to  which  thofe  denominations 
often  gave  rife,  the  continued  errors  committed  when 
fpeaking  or  wi'iting  on  that  fcience,  and  the  confufion 
which  enfued,  to  be  fatisfted,  that  in  merely  conceiving 
the  fird  idea  of  that  reform,  which,  by  the  abidance  of 
others,  he  was  afterwards  enabled  to  complete,  Guyton 
rendered  one  of  the  mod  important  fervices  to  the  fcience. 
It  would  be  folly  to  deny,  that  the  immenfe  progrefs 
Jince  made  in  chemidry — the  multiplied  difcoveries — the 
luminous  mode  in  which  that  fcience  is  now'  taught  and 
ftudied,  and  its  rapid  extenfion,  are  owing  to  the  zealous 
exertions  of  Guyton,  as  difplayed  in  his  Plan  of  a  Metho¬ 
dical  Chemical  Nomenclature,  read  at  the  Academy  of 


Sciences  of  Paris  in  17S7.  See  our  article  Chemistry, 
vol.  iv.  p.  148.  Another  circumdance  deferving  atten¬ 
tion  is,  that  from  the  repeated  conferences  held  with 
Lavoifier,  Berthollet,  and  Fourcroy,  for  the  purpofe  of 
receiving  their  obfervations,  and  corrections  of  his  origi¬ 
nal  propofition,  the  fcience  derived  great  advantages : 
for,  while  the  latter  were  adopting  the  ideas  of  the  former, 
Guyton  became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Lavoifier’s  new 
dofilrine,  and  hadened  to  abjure  the  phlogidic  theory, 
and  to  embrace  the  more  luminous  tenets  of  his  illudri- 
ous  countryman. 

In  1783,  in  confequence  of  the  favourable  report  made 
by  Macquer  to  government,  Guyton  obtained  permiffion 
to  eftablifli  a  manufafitory  of  foda;  and  in  the  fame  year 
he  publiffied  his  Collefilions  of  Pleadings  at  the  Bar, 
among  which  we  find  his  Difcours  fur  la  Bcnhomie, 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  feffions  of  Dijon,  and 
with  which  he  took  leave  of  his  fellow-magidrates,  fur¬ 
rendering  the  infignia  of  odice,  having  determined  to 
quit  juridical  avocations. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1784,  Guyton,  accompanied  by 
the  prefident  Virly,  afcended  from  Dijon  in  a  balloon, 
wdiich  he  had  himfelf  condrufited,  and  repeated  the  ex¬ 
periment  oil  the  iatiiofjune  following,  with  a  view  of 
afcertaining  the  poffibility  of  direfiling  thofe  aerodatic 
machines,  by  an  apparatus  of  his  own  contrivance.  He 
had  been  led  to  this,  by  the  intereding  and  important 
experiments  of  MM.  Charles  and  Robert,  the  former  of 
whom  made  the  firft  application  of  the  hydrogen  gas  to 
the  purpofes  of  aerodation.  While  employed  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  his  aerial  excurfions,  he  was  vifited  by  the 
unfortunate  Rozier,  who  had  then  fcarcely  recovered 
from  an  accident  he  had  met  with  in  a  recent  experiment 
with  a  Montgolfier  at  Lyons,  and  to  a  repetition  of"  which 
he  afterwards  fell  a  lamented  vifitiin.  The  efl'efit  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  bold  undertaking  by  two  of  the  mod  dif- 
tinguidied  charafiters  of  the  town,  was  beyond  defcrip- 
tion.  This  experiment  was  then  quite  new,  and  looked 
upon  with  a  kind  of  reverential  awe,  that  tended  to  aug¬ 
ment  confiderably  the  admiration  which  the  Bourguig- 
110ns  already  felt  for  their  illudrious  countryman.  Though 
M.  Morveau  failed  in  edablifliing  the  mode  of  direfiling 
thofe  aerial  vefiels,  his  method  was  ingenious,  and  one 
of  the  bed  which  had  been  till  then  imagined;  and  our 
countryman  Kirwan,  who,  like  the  other  correfpondents 
of  M.  Guyton,  begged  him  to  fpare  a  life,  already  fo  pre¬ 
cious  to  fcience,  and  not  again  to  rifle  it  in  fuch  frail 
machines,  dated  to  him  that  lie  thought  his  mode- of 
directing  the  balloon  extremely  plau-fible.  See  the  article 
Aerostation,  vol.  i. 

At  length  the  fird  part  of  the  volume  of  chemidry  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  made  its  appearance,  and  was  feized 
upon  with  avidity  by  every  one  who  took  an  intered  in 
the  progrefs  of  that  fcience.  This  work  is  too  well  and 
too  generally  known  to  need  any  eulogium.  The  article 
Acid,  alone,  is  a  complete  hiltory  of  the  fcience.  The 
erudition  difplayed  in  it,  and  the  numerous  and  well- 
digeded  fafits  to  be  found  throughout ;  the  clear  expofi- 
tion  of  the  various  dofitrines  announced  and  fupported 
by  the  different  authors  who  have  written  on  chemidry  ; 
and  finally,  the  accurate  and  full  details  of  the  various 
experiments  that  had  been  made  in  almod  every  part  of 
Europe,  down  to  the  time  of  Guyton’s  writings ;  are  in 
themfelves  fufficient  to  enfure  him  an  everlading  fame.’ 

It  was  Guyton’s  good  fortune  to  have  a  man  as  emi¬ 
nent  as  himfelf  for  a  fucceffor  in  this  undertaking.  Four¬ 
croy,  at  the  exprefs  invitation  of  Guyton,  was  applied 
to,  by  the  publidier,  to  continue  the  chemical  part  of 
the  Encyclopaedia;  and  having  accepted  the  propofition, 
on  condition  that  Guyton  fhould  communicate  to  him 
his  vocabulary — notes — articles  ready  begun — extrafils — ■ 
trandations,  and  drawings;  the  latter,  with  that  liberality 
which  ever  didinguiffied  him,  lod  not  a  moment  in  fend¬ 
ing  him  every  thing  he  had  afked  for,  together  with  the 
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entire  article  on  Metallurgy  by  Duhamel,  and  the  plates 
relating  to  it. 

In  September  1787,  our  profefl'or  was  pleafingly  fur- 
prifed  at  Dijon  by  the  honour  of  a  vifit  from  Lavoifier, 
.Berthollet,  and  Fourcroy,  accompanied  by  their  refpeftive 
ladies,  and  MM.  Monge  and  Vandermonde.  By  a  very 
lucky  coincidence,  Dr.  Beddoes  of  Briftol,  who  was  tra¬ 
velling  through  France  at  the  time,  happened  to  pafs 
through  Dijon,  and  joined  this  party,  who  had  aflembled 
to  repeat  and  difcufs  feveral  curious  experiments  expla¬ 
natory  of  the  new  chemiftry.  It  was  alfo  about  this  time 
that  Guyton  received  a  viiit  from  fir  Charles  Blagden, 
announcing,  by  a  letter  from  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  member  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  1789  began  the  grand  revolution.  The  national 
afl'embly  was  eftablilhed,  and  the  kingdom  was  now  di¬ 
vided  into  departments.  In  1790,  Guyton  received  a 
letter  from  count  St.  Prieft,  naming  him  one  of  a  com- 
miflion,  appointed  by  the  afl'embly,  for  the  formation  of 
the  department  of  the  Cote  d’Or.  Till  then,  and  from 
the  time  of  his  refigning  the  chief  magiftracy  at  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Burgundy,  he  had  abftained  from  all  inter¬ 
ference  in  political  matters;  and,  although  the  unhappy 
turn  which  affairs  had  then  taken  formed  often  the  lub- 
je£t  of  lamentation  between  liimfelf  and  his  numerous 
correfpondents  in  the  capital,  ftill  he  was  far  from  wilh- 
ing~to  take  any  decided  part  in  the  conteft.  While  thus 
however  engaged  for  the  public  fervice,  he  received  a 
frefli  mark  of  the  high  confideration  in  which  his  talents 
and  knowledge  were  held  by  the  molt  eminent  among  the 
learned  of  his  nation  ;  for,  on  the  25th  of  Auguft,  1791, 
he  obtained,  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  great 
prize,  which  was  annually  decreed  to  the  moll  ufeful 
work,  for  the  firft  volume  of  the  Dictionary  of  Chemiftry 
in  the  Encyclopaedia.  His  triumph  on  this  occafion  was 
the.  more  gratifying  to  him  and  his  friends,  that  amongft 
his  competitors  was  the  celebrated  profefl'or  Scarpa,  who 
had  recently  publifhed  a  highly-elteemed  work  on  anatomy. 
Lavoifier,  who  had  been  greatly  inftrumental  in  thus  de¬ 
termining  the  favourable  decifion  of  the  Academy,  re¬ 
mitted,  in  his  quality  of  treafurer  to  the  Society,  the  prize 
to  his  friend,  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  congratula¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  latter,  aware  of  the  prefling  wants  of  the 
ftate,  feized  the  opportunity  of  contributing  his  mite 
towards  their  relief,  by  making  a  patriotic  offering  of  the 
whole  amount  of  that  prize  he  had  fo  defervedly  ac¬ 
quired. 

The  conftitution  prefented  by  the  firft  National  or 
Conftitutional  Afl'embly  demanding  a  new  election  of  the 
legiflative  power,  Guyton  was,  on  the  7th  of  September, 
nominated  to  the  legillature,  by  the  electoral  college  of 
his  department.  The  dignity  of  folicitor-general  of  the 
department,  to  which  alfo  he  had  recently  been  raifed, 
not  permitting  him  to  continue  the  chemical  leCtures  at 
Dijon,  of  which  he  had  already  given  fifteen  courfes 
gratuitoufly,  he  refigned  his  chair  in  favour  of  Dr.  Chauf- 
fier,  one  of  the  prel'ent  moft  diftinguiftied  profeffors  at 
the  faculty  of  medicine  ;  and,  bidding  adieu  to  his  friends 
and  the  place  of  his  early  exploits,  proceeded  to  Paris,  at 
which  place,  when  not  elfewhere  particularly  employed 
by  the  government,  he  continued  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

The  republic  being  now  confidered  as  firmly  eftablilhed 
after  the  death  of  the  king  in  1793,  Morveau  immediately 
refigned  his  penilon  of  2000  franks,  and  the  arrears  of 
that  peniion.  During  the  following  year  he  was  employed 
in  the  Low  Countries,  having  received  from  government 
different  commiflions,  to  act  with  the  armies  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  ;  and  difplayed,  on  many  occafions,  a  perfonal  bravery 
that  called  for  the  praifes  of  the  general  officers.  Charged 
with  the  direction. of  a  great  aeroftatic  machine  for  warlike 
purpofes,  he  fuperin tended  the  employment  of  that  in 
which  the  chief  of  the  ltaff  of  general  Jourdan  and  liimfelf 
amended  during  the  battle Fleuruv,  and  which  io  materially 


influenced  the  fuccefs  of  the  French  arms  on  that  day. 
On  his  return  from  his  various  millions,  he  received  from 
the  three  committees  of  the  executive  government  a  joint 
invitation  to  co-operate  with  feveral  learned  men  in  the 
inffruftion  of  the  central  fchools,  and  was  named  pro- 
feffor  of  chemiffry  at  the  Ecole  Centrale  dt-s  Travaux  Pub¬ 
lics,  fince  better  known  under  the  name  of  the  Polytechnic 
School,  in  which  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  thofe  numerous  and  eminent  men,  whom  that  cele¬ 
brated  and  highly-ufeful  eftablilhment  has  produced.  In 
1795,  he  was  re-elefted  member  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  by  the  eleftoral  affemblies  of  Sarthe  and  lie  et 
Vilaine.  When  the  executive  government  had  decreed 
the  formation  of  the  National  Inftitute,  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  minifter  of  the  interior,  announcing  that 
he  had  been  named  one  of  the  forty-eight  members  chofen 
by  government  to  form  the  nucleus  of  that  fcientific 
body. 

At  the  end  of  1799,  Bonaparte,  as  firfl:  conful,  appointed 
Guyton  one  of  the  adminiftrators  general  of  the  mint; 
and,  the  year  following,  diredlor  of  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique.  The  Legion  of  Honour  had  been  but  recently 
inftituted  for  the  reward  of  eminent  fervices  rendered  to 
the  ftate,  when  Guyton  received  the  crofs  of  that  order 
from  the  hands  of  the  firft  conful,  in  the  church  of  the 
Invalids  :  his  promotion  to  an  officer  of  that  fame  order, 
took  place  in  1805,  two  years  only  after  obtaining  his 
firft  decoration.  The  firft  conful  having  foon  after  afl'umed 
the  title  of  emperor,  Morveau  was,  in  1811,  created  a 
baron  of  the  empire. 

Sixteen  years  of  uninterrupted  labour  at  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique,  fince  1798,  (for,  notwithftanding  all  hi* 
other  occupations  and  rel'ponfible  fituations,  he  had  not 
for  a  Angle  moment  ceafed  from  his  duties  as  profefl'or 
of  chemiftry  at  that  fchool,)  feemed  to  entitle  him  to  an 
honourable  retreat.  This  he  obtained,  on  application  to 
the  proper  authorities,  in  1813,  and  withdrew  from  pub¬ 
lic  into  the  retired  ftation  of  private  life,  crowned  with 
years  and  reputation,  and  followed  by  the  bleffmgs  of 
the  numerous  pupils  whom  he  had  brought  up  in  the 
career  of  fcience.  His  time  of  repofe,  however,  in  this 
world,  was  to  be  but  Ihort :  he  was  feized  with  a  total  ex- 
hauftion  of  ftrength  on  the  21ft  of  December,  1815,  and 
expired  after  three  days’  illnefs,  having  nearly  completed 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  followed 
to  the  grave  by  the  members  of  the  Inftitute,  and  many 
other  diftinguiftied  characters  of  the  capital,  on  the  3d  of 
January,  1816;  where  Berthollet,  one  of  his  earlieft  col¬ 
leagues,  pronounced,  according  to  cuftom,  a  ftiort  but 
impreftive  funeral-oration  on  his  departed  friend. 

Monf.  Guyton  de  Morveau  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  and 
well  made — with  a  quick  penetrating  eye,  and  a  coun¬ 
tenance  full  of  intelligence.  His  health,  notwithftand¬ 
ing  the  many  and  arduous  occupations  of  his  long  and 
ufeful  life,  had  been  but  feldom  chequered  by  dil'eafe, 
his  conftitution  having  progrellively  improved  with  men¬ 
tal  and  corporeal  exercil'e.  He  was  fond  of  converfation  ; 
and,  though  rather  inclined  to  take  the  lead  in  it,  he 
knew  how  to  liften  to  that  of  others,  whenever  the  laws 
of  politenefs,  or  the  prolpeA  of  gaining  information, 
demanded  it.  In  his  intercourfe  with  iociety,  he  was 
cheerful,  and  of  the  moft  amiable  difpofition.  The  purity 
of  his  language  ;  his  uncommon  ftore  of  information  on 
almoft  every  fubjeft  connected  with  the  fciences,  the  arts, 
and  polite  literature;  and  the  agreeable  manner  of  relat¬ 
ing  the  numerous  anecdotes  with-wliich  he  had  become 
acquainted  during  a  long  and  bufy  career;  made  his  com¬ 
pany  much  fought  after;  while  his  polite  addrefs  and 
condefcenfion  confiderably  heightened  the  advantage  of 
poffefling  him  among  the  circles  which  he  moft  ufually 
frequented.  But  his  higheft  praife  was  the  probity  of  his 
charafter,  which  had  become  proverbial  amongft  all  thole 
who  knew  him,  and  had  withftood  the  fedmftions  of 
power,  and  the  temptations  of  high  and  lucrative  em¬ 
ployments. 
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ployments.  In  his  profefllons  he  was  fincere;  and,  whe¬ 
ther  he  be  confidered  as  a  public  or  private  individual, 
his  notions  will  be  found  to  have  ever  been  of  the  utmoft 
purity. 

“  No  one,  fays  Dr.  Granville,  ever  exerted  himfelf  with 
greater  afliduity,  'during  a  very  long  feries  of  years,  in 
public  and  private  life,  than  Guyton  de  Morveau. — Pre- 
cureur-general  for  the  fpace  of  two-and-twenty  years 
at  Dijon — folicitor-general  of  one  of  the  French  depart¬ 
ments — member  of  the  legiflative  body — of  the  national 
convention — of  the  council  of  five  hundred— occafionally 
upon  the  committees  on  financial,  diplomatic,  and  legis¬ 
lative,  fubjedfs — commiffary  to  the  armies  and  to  the  fron¬ 
tiers — and,  finally,. diredlor-general  of  the  mint,  he  might 
fairly  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  no  time  for  any  other 
occupation.  But,  when  we  reflect  that  he  was  ftill  better 
known  for  his  Services  to  Icience — that  he  was  a  public 
profeffor  of  chemiftry  at  Dijon  and  Paris  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years — that  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  diredlor-ge- 
neral  of  the  Polytechnic  School  for  a  confiderable  fpace 
of  time — and,  finally,  that  during  twenty-fix  years,  as 
member  of  the  National  Inftitute,  he  furnilhed  feveral 
important  memoirs  and  reports  to  that  Scientific  body, 
publifhed  in  its  tranfadlions,  befides  many  other  papers 
printed  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  earlieft  and  moft  indefatigable  editors — we  cannot 
withhold  that  tribute  of  praife  and  admiration  which  his 
memory  demands.”  Dr.  Granville’s  Memoir  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Royal  Inftitute. 

MORVE'E,  a  town  of  Guzerat :  forty  miles  north-eaft 
of  Noanagur. 

MOR'VEN,  a  diftridt  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Argyle ;  extending  in  length  about  twenty  miles  along 
the  found  of  Mull,  and  ten  at  its  greateft  breadth.  The 
country  of  Fingal  and  his  heroes. 

MORUGLIEN'GO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Sefia  :  twenty  miles  north-north-weft  of 
Vercelli. 

MORU'GO,  a  river  of  Surinam,  which  runs  into  the 
fea,  north  of  Effequibo. 

MORVIE'DRO,  or  Murviedro,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Valencia,  fuppofed  to  be  eredled  on  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Saguntum,  founded  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  the  Trojan  war  by  a  colony  of  Grecians, 
and  deftroyed  by  Hannibal,  is  a  long  and  narrow  town, 
a  league  from  the  fea,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  black 
marble  veined  with  white.  The  name  of  Murviedro  is 
faid  to  be  derived  from  Muri  veteres,  or  Micros  'viejos, 
il  Old  Walls,”  from  its  fuppofed  fcite.  This  town  is 
furrounded  by  lofty  walls,  and  flanked  by  fmall  round 
towers.  Its  inclolufe  has  feveral  gates,  defended  by 
fquare  towers.  The  ftreets  are  narrow',  crooked,  and  deep ; 
and  the  houfes  exhibit  a  bad  appearance.  The  fuburbs 
are  extenfive,  more  agreeable  and  airy  than  the  town, 
and  perfectly  level.  The  inhabitants  amount  to  about 
5000.  It  has  one  parifh-church,  three  chapels  of  eafe, 
two  convents  of  monks,  a  convent  of  nuns,  and  a  cor- 
regidor.  Its  commerce  partly  confifts  in  brandy,  which 
is  exported  to  the  north  of  Europe  and  to  America:  but 
its  more  certain  refource  is  the  produ&ion  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  lands  in  oif,  wine,  wheat,  barley,  hemp,  and 
carobs.  It  abounds  with  veftiges  of  antiquity,  which 
remind  the  palling  obferver  of  its  original  inhabitants,  of 
its  vi&ors  the  Carthaginians,  and  of  its  pofleflors  the 
.Romans.  Several  Celtiberian  and  Roman  infcriptions 
are  feen  ;  but  of  the  numerous  ftatues  that  ornamented 
the  temples  and  other  public  edifices  of  Saguntum,  one 
only  remains,  of  white  marble  without  a  head,  and  a 
fragment  of  another.  The  traces  of  the  walls  of  its  circus 
are  ftill  d'fcernible  :  but  its  mofaic  pavement  is  deftroyed. 
A  greater  portion  of  the  theatre  remains  than  of  any 
other  Roman  monument.  It  is  thirteen  miles  north- 
north-eaft  of  Valencia.  Lat.  39.  38.  N.  Ion.  o.  22.  W. 

MORVIE'DRO,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the 
fea  below  the  town  fo  called. 


MOR'VILLE,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Englilh  Channel, 
near  the  coaft  of  France.  Lat.  48.  50.  N.  Ion.  3.  28.  W. 

MOR'VILLE  sur  NIE'D,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Meurte  :  feven  miles  north  of  Chateau 
Salins,  and  feven  weft  of  Morhange. 

MOR'VILLE  sur  SE'ILLE,  a  town  of  Franca,  in  the 
department  of  the  Meurte:  three  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of 
Pont  a  Mouflon,  and  three  north-weft  of  Nomeny.' 

MORVILLIE'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vofges  1  four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Neufchateau,  and 
three  north  of  Bourmont. 

MO'RUM,  /.  in  furgery,  an  excrefcence  on  the  furface 
of  the  Ikin,  fo  called  from  its  fuppofed  refemblance  to  a 
mulberry. 

MORUMGA'NI,  a  fea-port  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Mada- 
gafear.  Lat.  15.  S. 

MORUN'DA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Alia, 
in  Media,  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  Larrafla  and 
Tigrana. — A  town  of  Alia,  in  Atropatene,  fituated  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  lake  Spauta. — A  town  of  India,  on 
this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  inhabited  by  the  people  called 
by  Ptolemy  Aii. 

MORUN'G,  a  country  of  Afia,  dependent  on  Thibet, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cofa,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
country  of  Bengal,  and  fouth-weft  from  Bootan. 

MORUN'GEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Mansfeld  :  four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Wippra. 

MORUN'GEN.  See  Mohrungen,  vol.  xv.  p.  620. 

MORUNGU',  f.  in  botany.  See  Guilandina. 

MO'RUP,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Hal- 
land:  twenty-five  miles  north-north-weft  of  Halmfted. 

MO'RUS,  /  [derivation  uncertain.]  The  Muleerrt- 
tree;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  monoecia,  order 
tetrandria,  natural  order  of  fcabridae,  (urticie,  Juff.)  Ge¬ 
neric  characters — I.  Male  flowers  in  an  ament.  Calyx  : 
perianthium  four-parted;  leaflets  ovate,  concave.  Co¬ 
rolla;  none.  Stamina:  filaments  four,  awl-fhaped,  ere£t, 
longer  than  the  calyx,  one  within  each  calycine  leaf; 
antherae  Ample.  II.  Female  flowers  heaped  either  on  the 
fame  or  a  different  individual  from  the  males.  Calyx: 
perianthium  four-leaved;  leaflets  roundifh,  blunt,  per¬ 
manent,  the  two  oppofite  outer  ones  incumbent.  Corolla ; 
none.  Piftillum  :  germen  cordate ;  ftyles  two,  awl-fhaped, 
long,  reflex,  rugged  ;  ftigmas  Ample.  Pericarpium :  none ; 
calyx  very  large,  flefhy,  becoming  fucculent  like  a  berry. 
Seed  :  Angle,  ovate,  acute. — Ejj'ential  Character.  Male. 
Calyx  four-parted  ;  corolla  none.  Female.  Calyx  four¬ 
leaved  ;  corolla  none ;  ftyles  two ;  calyx  becoming  a  berry ; 
feed  one.  There  are  ten  fpecies,  befides  varieties. 

1.  Morus  alba,  or  white  mulberry-tree  :  leaves  ob¬ 
liquely  cordate,  even.  This  is  a  middie-fized  tree,  with 
a  whitifh  bark,  of  which  a  coarfe  fort  of  paper  may  be 
made,  and  fpreading  branches.  Leaves  broad-lanceolate, 
obliquely  cordate,  fubferrate,  undivided,  or  three-lobed, 
fome  cut,  fmooth,  petioled,  fcattered.  Berries  lateral, 
juicy,  infipid,  pale,  oblong.  Gtertner  deferibes  the  fruit 
as  a  capfule  covered  with  the  leaflets  of  the  calyx  con- 
ferruminated  into  a  white  turbinate  berry,  ovate-acumi¬ 
nate,  membranaceous,  full  of  foft  pulp,  one-celled,  finally 
drying  up  into  a  thin  pellicle  drawn  over  the  feed.  Seed 
fingle,  (one  of  the  two  being  conftantly  abortive,)  ovate, 
drawn  to  a  point  upwards,  fublenticular,  rufefeent,  fixed 
to  the  apex  of  the  capfule  by  a  filiform  chord.  Native 
of  China,  Cochinchina,  and  Japan,  and  according  to 
Gmelin  of  Perfia.  Cultivated  by  Gerard  in  1 596.  It 
flowers  in  June. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  tree,  which 
differ  in  the  fliape  of  their  leaves,  and  in  the  fize  and 
colour  of  the  fruit ;  but,  as  it  is  of  no  other  ufe  but  for 
the  leaves,  the  longeft-fliooting  and  the  largeft-leaved 
fhould  be  preferred.  Thunberg  fays  it  varies  with  entire 
leaves  Amply  lobed,  and  with  the  lobes  cut  or  gafhed. 

The  white  mulberry  is  commonly  cultivated  for  its 
leaves  to  feed  filk-worms  in  France,  Italy,  See.  (See 
Phal^na  mori,  and  the  article  Silk.)  In  Spain,  as 
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Mr.  Town  fend  Inforjns  n«,  they  prefer  the  white  mul¬ 
berry  in  Valencia,  and  the  black,  in  Granada.  The 
Perfians  generally  make  ufe  of  the  latter;  and  Mr.  Miller 
was  allured  by  a  gentleman  who  had  made  trial  of  both 
lorts  of  leaves,  that  the  worms  fed  with  the  black  mul¬ 
berry  produced  much  the  bell  filk ;  but  that  the  leaves  of 
the  black  Ihould  never  be  given  to  the  worms  after  they 
have  eaten  for  feme  time  of  the  white,  lell  they  fhould  burit. 

Sir  George  Staunton  fays,  that  the  trees  he  obferved 
in  China  did  not  appear  to  differ  from  the  common  mul¬ 
berry-trees  of  Europe ;  that  fome  of  them  \Vere  faid  to 
bear  white,  and  fome  red  or  black,  fruit,  but  that  often 
they  bore  none;  and  that  the  tender  leaves  growing  on 
the  young  Ihoots  of  the  black  mulberry  are  fuppofed  to  be 
the  moll  l'ucculent.  Evelyn  remarks,  that  the  leaves  of 
the  white  mulberry  are  far  more  tender  than  thofe  of  the 
black,  and  fooner  produced  by  at  lead  a  fortnight.  Nor 
is  this  tree  lefs  beautiful  to  the  eye  than  the  fairell  elm, 
very  proper  for  walks  and  avenues.  The  timber  wall 
lall  in  water  as  wrell  as  the  mod  fo!id--oak,  and  the  bark 
makes  good  and  tough  bad-ropes. 

2.  Morus  nigra,  or  common  mulberry-tree:  leaves  cor¬ 
date,  rugged.  The  did’erence  which  Linnaeus  lets  down 
between  the  black  mulberry  and  the  white  is,  that  in  the 
former  the  leaves  are  fubquinquelobate,  bluntilh,  and 
rugged,  in  the  latter  undivided  and  fhining ;  the  fruc¬ 
tification  of  the  former  dicecous,  of  the  latter  monoecous. 
Thefe  didindlions  however  are  not  exafit.  The  black 
mulberry  is  a  larger  ltronger  tree  ;  and  the  fruit  is  dark 
blackifh  red,  and  more  acid.  Mr  Miller's  account  is, 
that  the  black  mulberry  has  generally  male  flowers  or 
catkins  on  the  fame  tree  with  the  fruit,  but  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  lome  of  the  trees  which  are  raifed  from  feeds 
have  moftly  male  flowers  and  produce  no  fruit;  and  that 
he  has  obferved  fome  trees  which  produced  only  catkins 
for  many  years  after  they  were  planted,  and  afterwards 
have  become  fruitful.  This  latter  obfervation  agrees  with 
a  general  remark  on  moncecous  trees,  that  whilfl  they 
are  young  they  bear  male  flowers  chiefly  and  very  little 
fruit.  Mulberry-trees  of  a  certain  age  are  not  only  more 
fruitful  than  young  ones,  but  their  fruit  is  much  larger 
and  better  flavoured.  This  tree  grows  naturally  in  Perfia, 
whence  it  was  fird  brought  to  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  now  become  common  in  every  part  of 
our  continent,  where  the  winters  are  not  very  levere. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  Sweden  it  will  not  live  in  the 
open  air;  and  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany  it  is  planted 
againd  walls,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  peaches  and 
other  tender  fruits  are  here. 

It  was  cultivated  here  in  1596,  by  Gerard.  In  fome 
of  the  old  kitchen-gardens  near  London  there  are  trees 
of  a  very  great  age,  which  are  very  healthy  and  fruitful, 
and  their  fruit  is  larger  and  better-flavoured  than  thofe 
of  younger  trees.  Bradley  fays,  that  mod  of  thefe  were 
planted  in  the  time  of  king  James  I.  when  there  was  a 
project  of  fetting  up  a  fdk-manufafiture  in  England  ;  but, 
though  even  a  recommendation  from  the  crown  could 
not  bring  about  the  planting  thefe  trees  in  fufticient 
number  for  the  purpol'e,  yet  the  trees  have  been  found  to 
flourifli  every-wliere  with  us  when  properly  planted,  and 
the  worms  teed  very  kindly  and  work  very  well  with  us. 
When  this  manufafilure  was  fird  attempted,  the  people 
of  many  parts  of  England,  nay,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the 
damped  places  in  Ireland,  tried  it,  and  always  with  fuc- 
cel's.  The  only  thing  that  dopped  the  progrefs  of  fo 
valuable  a  thing  at  that  time,  was  the  want  of  a  fuflicient 
quantity  of  mulberry-trees;  and  the  fcheme  has  been 
neglefiled  ever  iince. 

The  tree  was  always  edeemed  by  the  ancients  for  its 
delicious  fruit,  long  before  the  ule  of  its  leaves  was 
found  out.  The  Romans,  in  the  height  of  their  luxury, 
preferred  it  before  all  the  foreign  fruits  5  and  Columella 
and  the  other  ancients  are  very  exprel’s  in  the  methods 
of  propagating  it. 
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The  ripe  fruit  of  this  tree  abounds  with  a  deep  violet- 
coloured  juice,  which  in  its  general  qualities  agrees  with 
that  of  the  other  acido-dulces,  allaying  third,  partly  by 
refrigerating,  and  partly  by  exciting  an  excretion  of 
mucus  from  the  mouth  and  fauces;  a  fimilar  efrefil  is  s 
alfo  produced  in  the  domach,  where,  by  correfiling  putre- 
fcency,  a  powerful  caufe  of  third  is  removed.  This  ii 
more  efpecially  the  cafe  with  all  thofe  fruits  in  which 
the  acid  much  prevails  over  the  faccharine  part,  as  the 
currant,  &c.  and  to  which  the  medicinal  qualities  of  this 
fruit  may  be  referred ;  but  both  thefe,  and  moll  of  the 
other  fummer- fruits,  are  to  be  conlidered  rather  as  articles 
of  diet  than  of  medicine.  The  London  College  direfils  a 
fyritpus  mori,  which  is  an  agreeable  vehicle  for  various 
medicines. 

The  bark  of  the  root  of  the' mulberry-tree  has  an  acrid 
bitter  tade,  and  pofleifes  a  cathartic  pow'er.  It  has  been 
fuccefsfully  uled  as  an  anthelmintic,  particularly  in  cafes 
of  taenia.  The  dofe  is  half  a  drachm  of  the  powder. 
Woodvilles  Med.  Bot. 

The  more  general  cultivation  of  mulberry-trees  in ' 
England  might  be  of  greater  ufe  than  is  at  prelent  fup¬ 
pofed  in  many  refpefils.  In  Devonlhire  they  have  a  way 
of  mixing  mulberry-juice  with  their  cyder  in  the  mak¬ 
ing,  and  this  produces  the  very  bed  of  all  Englilh  vinous 
liquors. 

0.  M.  laciniata.  Mr.  Miller  fets  down  a  variety  of  the 
black  mulberry,  with  palmate  or  elegantly-cut  leaves  and 
a  fmaller  fruit,  as  a  didinfit  lpecies.  He  fays,  that  it  grow* 
naturally  in  Sicily,  w'hence  he  received  a  parcel  of  the 
feeds,  and  raifed  a  good  number  of  plants;  that  all  thefe 
were  totally  diderent  in  their  leaves  from  the  common 
mulberry;  and  that  the  tree  is  of  humbler  growth,  and 
the  fruit  fmall  without  any  flavour. 

3.  Morus  papyrifera,  or  paper  mulberry-tree:  leaves 
palmate,  fruit  hifpid.  This  tree  makes  very  Arong  vigo¬ 
rous  Ihoots,  but  feems  not  to  be  of  tall  growth,  for  it 
fends  out  many  lateral  branches  from  the  root  upwards. 
The  leaves  are  large,  fome  of  them  entire,  others  deeply 
cut  into  three  or  five  lobes,  efpecially  wdiiifl  the  trees  arc 
young  ;  they  are  dark  green  and  rough  to  the  touch  oil 
the  upper  furface,  but  pale  green  and  fomewhat  hairy  on 
the  under  fide,  falling  od"  on  the  fird  approach  of  frod  in 
autumn.  The  fruit  is  little  larger  than  peafe,  iurrounded 
with  long  purple  hairs,  when  ripe  changing  to  a  black- 
purple  colour,  and  full  of  lweet  juice.  It  is  a  native  of 
Japan  and  the  South  Sea  iflands;  according  to  Mr.  Miller, 
of  China  alfo,  and  South  Carolina,  whence  he  received 
the  feeds.  The  inhabitants  of  Japan  make  paper  of  the 
bark.  They  cultivate  the  trees  for  this  purpofe  on  the 
■mountains  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  oners  are  cul¬ 
tivated  with  us,  cutting  down  the  young  Ihoots  in  Decern  - 
ber,  after  the  leaves  are  fallen.  (See  the  article  Paper.) 
The  fined  and  wliited  cloth,  W'orn  by  the  principal  people 
at  Otaheite  and  in  the  Sandwich  iflands,  is  made  of  the 
bark  of  this  tree  :  and  this,  when  dyed  red,  takes  a  better 
colour.  The  bread-fruit  tree  makes  a  cloth  inferior  in 
whitenefs  and  foftnefs,  worn  chiefly  by  the  poorer  people. 
Cloth  is  all’o  made  of  a  tree  reiembling  the  wild  fig-tree 
of  the  Well  Indies.  It  is  coarle  and  harfh,  the  colour  of 
the  darked  brown  paper:  but  it  is  the  mod  valuable 
becaufe  it  relids  water.  This  is  perfumed  and  worn  by 
the  chiefs  as  a  morning- d red  in  Otaheite.  The  juice  of 
the  paper-mulberry  is  uled  in  China  as  a  glue  in  gilding 
either  paper  or  leather,  but  not  wood.  It  was  cultivated 
before  1759,  by  Hugh  earl  (afterwards  duke)  of  North¬ 
umberland,  in  whole  gardens  leveral  of  thele  trees  were 
raifed  from  feeds,  and  one  of  them  was  given  to  Mr, 
Miller. 

4.  Morus  rubra,  or  red  mulberry-tree  :  leaves  cordate, 
villofe  underneath;  aments  cylindric.  The  Virginian 
red  or  large-leaved  mulberry-tree  with  black  Ihoots,  will 
grow  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  lending  -forth 
many  large  branches.  The  leaves  are  not  only  larger, 
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but  rougher,  than  thofe  of  the  common  mulberry,  though 
in  other  refpedts  they  fomewhat  refemble  them.  It  pro¬ 
duces  plenty  of  catkins,  in  ftiape  like  thofe  of  the  birch, 
and  it  has  a  dark  reddilh  fruit.  Mr.  Miller  remarks,  that 
a  large  tree  of  this  fpecies  which  had  been  many  years  in 
the  bifliop  of  London’s  garden  at  Fulham,  never  produced 
any  fruit,  but  had  fome  years  a  great  number  of  cat¬ 
kins,  much  like  thofe  of  the  hazel-nut,  which  occafioncd 
Mr.  Ray  to  give  it  the  name  of  Corylus:  but  it  might  be 
one  of  the  male  trees,  which  do  not  produce  fruit,  as 
fometimes  happens  in  the  common  fort. 

According  to  Kalm,  this  tree  is  polygamous.  Loureiro 
'del'cribes  it  as  a  middle-fized  tree,  with  a  fmooth  a(h- 
coloured  bark,  and  long  weak  fpreading  branches.  Leaves 
cordate,  acute,  ferrate,  large,  pale,  villole  underneath,  foft, 
petioled,  alternate.  Berry  cylindric,  an  inch  long,  axillary, 
one  or  two  together,  peduncled,  red,  eatable.  Parkinfon, 
fo  long  ago  as  1629,  fays  that  it  grows  quickly  with  us  to 
a  great  tree,  and  that  the  fruit  is  longer  and  redder  than 
the  common  fort,  and  of  a  very  pleafant  tafte.  Though  it 
bears  the  feverity  of  our  climate  very  well,  yet  it  is  ftill  a 
fcarce  tree  among  us.  Native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina  ; 
according  to  Loureiro,  it  is  alfo  found  wild  to  the  well  of 
Cocliinchina,  and  is  cultivated  by  the  Cochinchinefe  for 
feeding  filkworms,  but  not  fo  generally  as  the  white  mul¬ 
berry. 

5.  Morus  Indica,  or  Indian  mulberry :  leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  equal  on  both  {ides,  unequally  ferrate.  This  is 
a  large  tree,  with  a  foft  thick  yellowifli  bark,  and  a  milky 
juice  like  the  fig,  which  is  aftringent.  The  branches  come 
out  on  every  fide.  The  leaves  are  on  fhort  footftalks, 
rough,  dark  green  above,  pale  underneath,  alternate. 
Flowers  in  round  heads,  at  the  footftalks  of  the  leaves,  on 
each  fide  the  branches,  of  an  herbaceous  white  colour. 
Fruit  roundilh,  firft  green,  then  white,  and  finally  dark 
red.  It  feerns  by  Miller’s  defcription  to  be  a  moncecous 
tree ;  Linnaeus  fufpe&s  it  to  be  dicecous.  Loureiro  de- 
feribes  it  as  a  ftirub,  fix  feet  high,  fuberedl  and  {lender ; 
the  bark  du{ky  and  hempen  ;  the  branches  few,  long,  and 
•weak.  Leaves  acute,  commonly  undivided,  but  fome 
lobed,  fmooth,  petioled,  alternate.  Berries  roundilh, 
dnlky  red,  hifpid,  fmall,  fweet,  axillary,  folitary.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Japan,  and  Cocliinchina,  where 
it  is  cultivated  on  a  very  extenfive  fcale,  efpecially  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  to  feed  filk- worms.  Mr.  Miller  received 
the  feeds  from  Bombay,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea- 
garden  before  the  year  1759. 

6.  Morus  Tartarica,  or  Tartarian  mulberry-tree:  leaves 
ovate-oblong,  equal  on  both  tides,  equally  ferrate.  This 
is  a  ftirub  irregularly  branched,  with  a  trunk  feldom  fo 
big  as  the  human  arm  ;  bark  whitilh  grey ;  wood  very 
hard,  yellow,  fomewhat  veined  ;  branches  {lender,  wand¬ 
like,  round,  fmooth  ;  branchlets  leafy,  bearing  fruit  at 
the  bafe.  Diftinguifhable  from  the  common  mulberry  by 
the  {moothnefs  of  the  leaves.  Berries  fmall,  on  long  pe¬ 
duncles,  red  or  pale  when  ripe,  infipid  :  they  are  eaten 
frefti,  in  a  conferee,  or  dried  ;  a  wine  and  afpirit  are  made 
from  them  in  Siberia  and  Ruftia,  and  the  leaves  are  ufed 
for  feeding  filkworms.  Linnaeus  remarks,  that  it  is  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  with  longer  pedun¬ 
cles  and  petioles,  and  the  ferratures  of  the  leaves  more 
diftinfl. 

7.  Morus  latifolia,  or  broad-leaved  Bourbon  mulberry- 
tree  :  leaves  broad-heart-fhaped,  pointed,  undivided, 
ccarfely  ferrated  ;  rough  above,  veiny  beneath.  Poiret 
in  Lamarck  deferibes  the  leaves  as  three  inches  broad, 
three  and  a  half  or  four  long  ;  their  under  fide  remark¬ 
ably  reticulated,  and  marked  with  as  many  little  pores, 
or  depreftions,  as  there  are  rough  points  011  the  upper  fur- 
face.  Native  of  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon. 

8.  Morus  auftralis,  or  fouthern  mulberry-tree  :  leaves 
oval,  long-pointed,  naked,  roughilh,  ferrated,  on  long 
footftalks;  fruit  lhort,  with  long  permanent  ftyles.  Cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  Illc  of  Bourbon  ;  and  is  probably  a  variety 
of  M.  Indica. 


9.  Morus  Mauritiana,  or  laurel-leaved  mulberry-tree  r 
leaves  elliptic-oblong,  entire,  rough  on  both  Tides.  This 
is  a  large  and  ftrong  tree.  The  branches  are  rough  with 
fmall  irregular  tubercles  ;  leaves  numerous,  fcattered, 
three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and  one  or  one  and  a  half 
in  breadth,  elliptic-oblong,  more  or  lefs  obtufe,  perfectly 
entire,  rough  with  minute  points  on  both  fides,  reticu’- 
lated  with  innumerable  veins.  Fruit  green,  fweet  with 
fome  acidity,  two  inches  long.  The  French  call  this 
tree  la  rappe.orihz  rafp-tree,  of  Madagafcar,  and  the  leaves 
feem  calculated  to  ferve  as  a  fine  file,  or  rafp,  like  fome  of 
the  fig  kind.  Native  of  Madagafcar  and  the  Mauritius. 

10.  Morus  tinftoria,  dyer’s  mulberry-tree,  or  fuftic- 
wood  :  leaves  oblong,  pointed,  finely  ferrated,  rough  j 
heart-lhaped  and  unequal  at  the  bafe.  Native  of  Jamaica 
and  other  Weft-India  iflands,  but  particularly  abundant 
about  Campeachy  on  the  main  land,  from  whence  the 
wood  is  exported,  in  great  quantities,  as  an  article  of 
trade,  and  is  well  known,  by  the  name  of  fqftic,  as  a 
yellow  dye.  Sloane  deferibes  the  tree  as  having  a  large 
and  ftraight  trunk,  fixty  feet  or  more  in  height,  with  long- 
and  large  roots,  whofe  bark  is  very  yellow  ;  bark  of  the 
trunk  light  brown,  with  yellow  clefts ;  wood  very  firm 
and  folid,  of  a  very  fine  yellow.  Branches  fpreading. 
Leaves  alternate,  on  ftiortidi  {talks,  rough,  dark  green, 
pointed,  larger  towards  the  footftalk;  Browne  deferibes 
them  as  unequal  at  the  bafe  ;  and  Pifo,  like  Marcgrave, 
fays  they  are  finely  ferrated.  Sloane  deferibes  the  ipikes 
as  whitiili  and  Ihort,  abundant  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ; 
and  the  fruit  as  large  as  a  nutmeg,  round,  formed  like 
other  mulberries;  but  greeniflr  both  within  and  without, 
with  brown  feeds.  When  ripe  it  is  plealant,  though  luf- 
cioufly  fweet.  Miller  has  borrowed  much  from  Sloane'* 
account.  He  raifed  feveral  plants  from  feed  in  the  ftove 
at  Cheifea,  but  they  appear  not  to  have  furvived  long-, 
being  very  tender,  though  of  quick  growth.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  is  no  good  figure,  nor  fcientific  de¬ 
fcription,  of  this  valuable  tree. 

|3.  M.  Xanthoxylon,  fpinous  mulberry-tree,  or  bsfi- 
tard  fuftic :  leaves  ovate-oblong,  pointed,  ferrated,  nearly 
fmooth  ;  fpines  axillary.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies  : 
Miller  had  it  from  Jamaica  and  the  Bahama  Iflands; 
Jacquin  obferved  it  in  the  vaft  woods  near  Carthagena. 
The  former  induced  Linnaeus  to  diftinguilh  this  from  his 
M.  tindloria,  though  the  fpecimen  in  his  herbarium  is 
what  he  originally  deferibed  for  that  fpecies,  and  fubfe- 
quently  marked  xanthoxylon.  The  leaves  of  this  are  fmooth 
beneath,  {lightly  rough  to  the  touch  on  the  upper  fide  5 
their  form  ovate-oblong,  pointed,  unequal  at  the  bafe  ; 
the  margin  rather  ftrongly  ferrated.  Spines  axillary,  fo¬ 
litary,  fcarcely  the  length  of  the  footftalks,  which  is  about 
half  an  inch.  Miller  fays  there  are  two  fpines  to  each 
leaf,  which  on  the  older  branches  extend  to  the  length 
of  two  inches.  He  o'oferves  that  this  tree  does  not  grow 
to  fo  great  a  fize  as  the  laft.  The  wood  is  fold  for  the  fame 
ufe,  but  Linnaeus  mentions  that  its  quality  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  real  M.  tin&oria.  Thefe  two  plants  are  well 
worthy  the  notice  of  fome  Weft-Indian  botanift. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Tne  white  mulberry  may  be 
propagated  either  from  feeds  or  layers,  as  will  be  diredled 
prelently  for  the  black  mulberry,  and  is  equally  hardy; 
but  the  molt  expeditious  method  of  raifing  this  tree  in 
quantity  is  from  the  feeds,  which  may  be  procured  in 
plenty  from  the  fouth  of  France  or  Italy.  The  beft  way 
to  fow  them  in  England  is  to  prepare  a  fine  warm  border 
of  rich  mellow  earth ;  or,  if  that  is  not  eafily  to  be  had, 
to  make  a  moderate  hot- bed,  arch  it  over  with  hoops,  and 
cover  it  with  mats.  Sow  the  feeds  towards  the  end  of 
March  in  drills,  covering  them  with  light  earth  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  deep  :  in  very  dry  weather  water  the  bed 
gently  and  frequently;  in  the  heat  of  the  day  tirade  it 
with  mats,  and  cover  it  when  the  nights  are  cold.  In 
five  or  fix  weeks  the  plants  will  come  up  ;  and,  being  ten¬ 
der  when  they  firft  appear,  muft  be  guarded  againft  frofty 
mornings,  which  often  happen  in  May.  During  fu  miner 
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keep  tliem  clean  from  weeds,  cover  them  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  heat  of  the  fun,  and  continue  to  water  them  in  dry 
weather.  In  autumn  cover  them  again,  when  the  firfl 
frofts  come,  and  continue  to  protect  them  through  the  fil'd: 
winter.  The  following  March  tranfplant  them  into  the 
nurfery,  there  to  remain  two  or  three  years,  and  then  to 
be  removed  where  they  are  to  continue ;  or,  if  not  very 
ftrong,  they  had  better  remain  in  the  feed-bed  two  years 
before  they  are  planted  out  in'the  nurfery,  in  rows  at  two 
feet  and  a  half  diftance,  and  one  foot  and  a  half  afunder 
in  the  rows,  there  to  continue  till  they  are  fufficiently 
ftrong  to  be  planted  out  finally.  The  trees  which  are  de- 
figned  to  feed  filk-worms,  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to 
grow-  tall,  but  rather  kept  in  a  fort  of  hedge  ;  and,  inftead 
of  pulling  off  the  leaves  fingly,  they  fhould  be  fheared  off 
together  with  their  young  branches,  which  is  much  fooner 
done,  and  is  not  fo  injurious  to  the  tree. 

The  common,  or  black  mulberry, 'has  generally  male 
flowers  or  catkins  on  the  fame  tree  with  the  fduit ;  but  it 
often  happens,  that  fome  of  the  trees  which  are  railed 
from  feeds,  have  male  flowers  only,  and  produce  no  fruit ; 
fo  that  thofe  who  plant  thefe  trees  for  their  fruit,  fhould 
never  make  choice  of  fuch  as  have  been  propagated  by 
feeds,  unlefs  they  have  feen  them  produce  fruit  in  the 
nurfery.  It  is  alfo  the  fureft  way  to  mark  fuch  trees  as 
are  fruitful  in  the  nurfery,  at  the  time  when  the  fruit  is 
upon  them,  becaufe  thofe  trees  which  are  propagated  by 
layers  are  fometimes  of  the  male  fort  5  nor  fhould  the 
lhoots  which  come  out  near  the  roots  of  old  trees  be  ever 
laid  dowm,  for  thefe  rarely  produce  fruit  until  they  have 
been  planted  many  years,  although  the  trees  from  which 
thefe  were  produced  might  be  very  fruitful.  Some  trees 
which  produced  only  catkins  for  many  years  after  they 
were  planted,  afterwards  have  become  fruitful ;  the  fame 
thing  has  been  obferved  in  walnut-trees,  and  alfo  in  the 
lentifk  and  turpentine  trees. 

The  old  mulberry-trees  are  not  only  more  fruitful  than 
the  young,  but  their  fruit  is  much  larger  and  better  fla¬ 
voured  ;  fo  that,  where  there  are  any  of  thefe  old  trees, 
it  is  the  beft  way  to  propagate  from  them,  and  to  make 
choice  of  thofe  branches  which  are  mod  fruitful.  The 
ufual  method  of  propagating  thefe  trees,  is  by  laying 
dowm  their  branches,  which  will  take  root  in  one  year, 
and  are  then  feparated  from  the  old  trees ;  but,  as  the 
moft fruitful  branches  are  often  fo  far  from  the  ground  as 
not  to  be  layed,  unlefs  by  railing  boxes  or  balkets  of  earth 
upon  fupports  for  this  purpofe,  the  better  way  is  to  pro¬ 
pagate  them  by  cuttings,  which,  if  rightly  chofen  and 
ikilfully  managed,  will  take  root  very  well ;  and  in  this 
method  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  having  them  from 
trees  at  a  diftance,  and  from  the  moft  fruitful  branches. 
Thefe  cuttings  fhould  be  the  fhoots  of  the  former  year, 
with  one  joint  of  the  two-years  wood  to  their  bottom  : 
the  cuttings  fhould  not  be  fhortened,  but  planted  their 
full  length,  leaving  two  or  three  buds  above  ground. 
The  beft  feafon  for  planting  them  is  in  March,  after  the 
danger  of  hard  froft  is  over;  they  fhould  be  planted  in 
light  rich  earth,  prefling  the  ground  pretty  clofe  about 
them  ;  and,  if  they  are  covered  with  glafles,  it  will  for¬ 
ward  their  putting  out  roots  ;  but,  where  there  is  not 
fuch  conveniency,  the  ground  about  them  fhould  be  co¬ 
vered  with  mofs,  to  prevent  its  drying ;  and,  where  this 
is  carefully  done,  the  cuttings  will  require  but  little  water, 
and  v.’ill  fucceed  much  better  than  much  wet.  If  the 
cuttings  fucceed  well  and  makegood  fhoots,  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  the  following  fpring  into  a  nurfery,  where 
they  lhculd  be  regularly  trained  to  Items,  by  fixing  down 
flakes  by  each,  to  which  the  principal  fhoots  fhould  be 
fattened ;  and  moft  of  the  lateral  branches  fhould  be  clofe- 
ly  pruned  off,  leaving  only  two  or  three  of  the  weakeft  to 
detain  the  lap,  for  the  augmentation  of  the  Item  ;  for, 
when  they  are  quite  diverted  of  their  lide-flioots,  the  lap 
is  mounted  to  the  top,  fo  that  the  heads  of  the  trees  grow 
too  fart  for  the  Items,  and  become  too  weighty  for  their 
fupport.  In  about  four  years  growth  in  the  nurfery,  they 


will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  where  they  are  to  remain ;  for 
thefe  trees  are  tranfplanted  with  greater  fafety  while 
young,  than  when  they  are  of  a  larger  fixe. 

This  tree  delights  in  rich  light  earth,  and  where  there 
is  a  depth  of  foil,  as  in  moft  of  the  old  kitchen-gardens 
about  London  ;  in  fome  of  which  are  trees  of  a  very  great 
age,  which  are  healthy  and  fruitful,  and  their  fruit  is 
larger  and  better-flavoured  than  thofe  of  younger  trees. 
In  a  very  ftiff  foil,  or  on  (hallow  ground,  whether.of  clay, 
chalk,  or  gravel,  the  trunk  and  branches  are  commonly 
covered  with  mofs,  and  the  little  fruit  produced  is  fmall, 
ill-tafted,  and  ripens  late.  If  this  tree  be  planted  in  a 
fituation  where  it  is  defended  from  the  ftrong  fouth  and 
north-weft  winds,  it  will  preferve  the  fruit  from  being 
blown  off;  but  this  fhelter,  whether  it  be  trees  or  build¬ 
ings,  fhould  be  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  not  to  keep  off  the 
fun  ;  for,  where  the  fruit  has  not  the  benefit  of  his  rays 
to  diffipate  the  morning-dews  early,  it  will  turn  mouldy 
and  rot  upon  the  trees.  There  is  never  any  occafion  for 
pruning  thefe  trees,  further  than  to  cut  off  any  of  the 
branches  which  may  go  acrofs  others,  fo  as  to  rub  and 
wound  their  bark,  by  their  motion  occafioned  by  the  wind ; 
for  their  fhoots  fhould  never  be  fhortened,  becaufe  the 
fruit  is  produced  on  the  young  wood. 

For  propagating  the  mulberry  by  layers,  a  number  of 
trees  muff:  be  planted  forftools  two  yards  afunder.  A  few 
(tools  will  foon  produce  many  layers,  for  they  throw  out 
plenty  of  young  branches  when  the  head  is  taken  off' 
When  the  (tools  have  fhot  forth  young  wood  fit  for  laying, 
in  the  beginning  of  winter  let  the  earth  be  excavated 
round  each  (tool,  and  let  the  preceding  fummer  fhoots  be 
flit  at  a  joint  and  laid  therein,  fixing  them  down  with  a 
peg,  filling  the  interftices  with  fine  mould,  levelling  the 
ground,  and  cutting  the  young  twigs  to  one  eye  above 
the  furface.  In  the  autumn  following  the  layers  will  all 
probably  have  taken  good  root,  and  have  made  confider- 
able  fhoot  in  the  Item,  fo  that  they  will  be  ready  for  the 
nurfery-ground,  in  which  they  are  to  be  managed  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  feedlings.  The  fecond  year  after,  the 
(tools  will  have  a  frefh  crop  of  young  wood  for  laying. 

Cuttings  may  be  planted  not  only  in  March,  but  alfo 
in  October.  Thefe  (hould  be  ftrong  (hoots  of  the  laft 
year’s  wood  ;  and,  if  a  tree  does  not  make  fuch  (hoots,  it 
mull  be  headed  the  year  before  for  this  purpofe.  The 
(hoots  fhould  be  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  muft  be  planted 
a  foot  deep,  in  a  fhady  weli-fheltered  place  ;  and  in  a  moift 
foil,  well  worked  and  fine.  Thefe  trees  may  likewife  be 
increaled  by  cuttings  planted  at  the  end  of  June,  or  the 
beginning  of  July,  in  pots  plunged  up  to  their  rims  in 
the  ltove,  where,  if  water  and  (hade  be  conftantly  afforded 
them,  they  will  ftrike  root  and  become  good  plants. 

If  an  old  mulberry-tree  becomes  a  bad  bearer,  or  calls 
the  fruit  before  it  is  ripe ;  cut  a  trench  two  feet  deep 
round  the  tree,  and  about  four  feet  from  the  trunk  ;  fill  it 
with  frefh  mould,  enriched  with  cow-dung;  and,  as  tha 
large  roots  may  be  railed  without  inconvenience,  let  the 
compofl  he  put  under  them,  fo  as  to  make  the  bed,  over 
which  the  tree  (lands,  as  rich  as  poflible.  At  the,  fame 
time,  let  the  old  wood  be  cut  from  the  head  of  the  tree, 
that  the  young  wood  may  have  fpace  to  grow  in.  Thefe 
operations  being  judicioully  conduced,  you  wili,  in  a  few 
years,  have  an  old  tree  converted  into  a  young  one.  Ob- 
lerve  alfo,  that,  if  you  expert  plenty  of  fruit,  the  ground 
muft  not  be  cropped  near  the  tree,  for  the  feeding-fibres 
of  the  roots  wili  be  cut  off  by  the  lpade  when  the  fruit 
requires  the  greateft  nourifhment.  The  mulberry  is  re¬ 
markable  for  putting  out  its  leaves  late ;  fo  that,  when 
they  appear,  the  gardener  may  take  it  lor  granted  that  all 
danger  from  froft  is  over.  This  is  a  remark  of  Pliny’s  : 
Cum  germiruire  videris  morum,  injuriam  pojtea  f rigor  is  ti~ 
mere  nulitu. 

The  other  fpecies  muft  be  confidered  chiefly  as  ftove- 
plants. 

'MO'RUS  NORVEG'ICA.  SeeRuisus  cham^mcecs, 

MQRZEGOR'SKOi,  a  town  of  Ruffia,. in  the  govern- 

1  mens 
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.  ment  of  Archangel,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Dwina  :  one 
hundred  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Archangel. 

MOR'ZOVETZ,  an  ifland  of  Ruftia,  in  the  llraits  be¬ 
tween  the  Frozen  and  White  Sea.  Lat.  66.40.  N.  Ion.  41. 

.  38.  E. 

MO'SA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul 
falling  into  the  German  Ocean  ;  and  now  called  the  Maefe, 
or  MciiJ'e.  The  bridge  over  it,  Mojce  Pons,  is  now  fuppofed 
to  be  Maes.tr.ioht. 

MOSABAD',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Agimere  : 
thirteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Roopnagur. 

MO'SACH,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs  into  the 
Ifer  two  miles  eaft  of  Freyfingen. 

MOSA'IC,  or  Mosaical,  adj.  [from  Mofes.~\  Denot- 
•  ing  the  writings  or  law  of  Moles. — For  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Mofaical  learning,  as  it  is  more  credible  in  itfelf, 
fo  I  have  alio  better  proof.  More's  Conj.  Call. — The  Mo- 
.Jaick  facrifices  were  types  (and  by  both  the  difpenfations 
of  the  Law  and  Gofpel  declared  to  be  fo)  of  the  great 
vicarious  facrifice  of  the  crofs.  War  bur  ton's  Div.  Leg. 

MOSA'IC,  f.  [nioj'aique,  F r.  fuppofed  to  be  corrupted 
from  mufcens,  Lat.]  A  kind  of  painting  in  fmall  pebbles, 
cockles,  and  fhells  of  fundry  colours  ;  and  of  late  days 
likewife  with  pieces  of  glafs  figured  at  pleafure  ;  an  or¬ 
nament  in  truth,  of  much  beauty,  and  long  life,  but  of 
moft  ufein  pavements  and  floorings.  Wotton's  Architecture. 

MOSA'IC,  or  MosaicaL,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  above 
kind  of  work. — The  trees  were  to  them  [the  flowers]  a 
pavilion,  and  they  to  the  trees  a  mofaical  floor.  Sidney's 
Arcadia. — The  moft  remarkable  remnant  of  it  is  a  very 
beautiful  mofaich  pavement,  the  fineft  I  have  ever  feen  in 
marble  ;  the  parts  are  fo  well  joined  together,  that  the 
whole  piece  looks  like  a  continued  pifture.  AddiJ’on  on 
Ltaly. 

Each  beauteous  flower, 

Iris  all  hues,  roles,  and  jefiamin, 

Rear’d  high  their  flourilh’d  heads  between,  and  wrought 
Mofaich.  Milton. 

Critics  are  divided  as  to  the  origin  and  reafon  of  the 
name  :  fome  derive  it  from  mofaicnm,  a  corruption  of  mu- 
faicum ,  as  that  is  of  mujlvum,  as  it  was  called  among  the 
Romans.  Scaliger  derives  it  from  the  Greek  p.acrx,  and 
imagines  the  name  was  given  to  this  fort  of  work,  as 
being  very  fine  and  ingenious.  Nebricenlis  is  of  opinion 
it  was  fo  called,  becaufe  ex  i/lis  piCluris  ornabantur  mufea. 

Mofaic  feems  to  have  taken  its  origin  from  paving  :  the 
fine  effeft  and  ufe  of  pavements  compofed  of  pieces  of 
marble  of  different  colours,  fo  well  joined  together,  as 
that,  when  dried,  they  might  be  polillied,  and  the  whole 
make  a  very  beautiful  and  folid  body,  which,  continually 
trodden  upon,  and  walked  with  water,  was  not  at  all  da¬ 
maged,  gave  the  painter  the  hint,  who  foon  carried  the 
art  to  a  much  greater  perfection,  fo  as  to  reprefent  foliages, 
mafques,  and  other  grotefque  pieces  of  various  colours, 
on  aground  of  black  or  white  marble.  In  fine,  obferving 
the  good  effcCl  which  this  kind  of  work  had  in  pavements, 
and  finding  that  it  refined  water,  they  proceeded  to  line 
walls  with  it,  and  to  take  various  figures  by  it,  for  the  or¬ 
nament  of  their  temples  and  public  buildings.  But,  na¬ 
ture  not  producing  variety  of  colours  enough  for  them  in 
marbles  to  paint  all  kinds  of  objeCls,  they  bethought  of 
counterfeiting  them  with  glafs  and  metal  colours  ;  which 
fucceeded  fo  well,  that,  having  given  all  manner  of  tints 
to  an  infinite  number  of  little  pieces  of  thefe  two  matters, 
to  counterfeit  ftones  of  various  colours,  in  order  to  get 
more  colours,  the  workmen  arranged  them  with  fo  much 
art,  that  their  mofaic  feemed  almoft  to  vie  with  painting  ; 
this  way  of  reprefenting  objeCls  having  this  advantage, 
that  it  refills  the  injuries  of  the  air  as  w'eli  as  marble  itfelf; 
and  even  grows  more  beautiful  with  time,  which  effaces 
all  other  kinds  of  painting. 

The  fuccef’sful  employment  of  mofaic  for  interior  de¬ 
coration  might  have  led  to  the  invention  of  painting  on 
jlafs.  Mofaic,  it  is  well-known,  is  compofed  of  little 
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pieces  of  coloured  or  enamelled  glafs :  in  like  manner, 
the  oldeft  painted  windows  are  nothing  more  than  final! 
portions  of  coloured  glafs  foldered  one  to  the  other  in 
leaden  moulded  grooves,  by  which  they  are  held  toge¬ 
ther  fo  as  to  be  placed  in  a  falh  of  iron,  or  of  any  other 
material ;  making  a  kind  of  picture,  like  inlaid  ftones  or 
glafs-ware  united  by  maftic  or  any  other  cement,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  the  reprefentation  which  is  called  mofaic.  We 
are  inclined  alfo  to  believe  that,  in  the  infancy  of  the  art 
of  painting  on  glafs,  the  artift  began  with  tracing  figures 
in  diftemper,  or  with  colours  diluted  in  yolk  of  egg  or  var- 
nifli,  on  clear  glafs,  before  the  idea  was  formed  of  colour¬ 
ing  glafs  in  the  fire  in  order  to  render  the  piclure  more 
perfect  and  more  durable. 

Previoufly  to  having  reached  the  perfection  of  mofaic, 
artifts  commenced  by  inferting  in  walls  and  pavements 
flint,  pieces  of  coloured  glafs,  enamel,  or  marble  :  by  de¬ 
grees,  they  reduced  thefe  into  fmall  divifions  ;  and  this 
art,  profecuted  with  care,  obtained  fo  much  favour  among 
the  Greeks,  that  the  moft  celebrated  artifts  were  em¬ 
ployed  on  it,  and  produced  in  it  moft  magnificent  pictures, 
of  which  hiftory  makes  mention.  Piiny  fpeaks  of  one 
Sofus  who  worked  at  Pergamus,  and  who  excelled  in  the 
art  of  fabricating  mofaic.  In  1763  were  difcovered  at 
Pompeii  feveral  mofaics  from  the  hand  of  Diofcorides,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  infcriptions  which  they  exhibit. 
The  French  alfo  worked  in  mofaic  ;  but,  as  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  art,  they  produced  only  rude 
figures.  The  practice  of  mofaic  continued  in  fpite  of  the 
ignorance  which  prevailed  in  the  arts  of  defign  ;  and  itr 
was  cultivated  at  Rome  about  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  at  Florence  a  century  later.  A  prefident  of  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Paris,  named  David,  being  in  that  city,  caufed 
to  be  executed  under  his  own  eye,  and  at  his  expenfe,  a 
mofaic,  bearing  the  date  of  1500,  which  reprefents  the 
Virgin  fitting  with  the  infant  Jelus  on  her  knees,  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  angels  in  the  aCl  of  adoration.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  laft  century,  the  tafte  for  mofaic  came  again 
into  faftiion  at  Rome,  and  the  latter  popes  incurred  con- 
fiderable  expenfe  to  fupport  and  encourage  able  workers 
in  mofaic,  whofe  talents  they  were  jealous  of  exclusively 
pofie fling.  They  caufed  to  be  thus  copied,  of  the  fame 
lize  as  the  originals,  the  moft  beautiful  pictures  which 
Raphael  had  painted  for  the  decoration  of  the  Vatican  ; 
and  thefe  fine  monuments,  capable  of  refilling  the  ravages 
of  time,  embellifli  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  At  laft  the 
French  government,  wilhing  to  rival  Italy  in  this  fpecies 
of  the  pictorial  art,  eftablilhed  at  Paris  (fome  years  ago) 
a  fchool  of  mofaic  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  direction 
of  this  little  philanthropic  academy  is  confided  to  M. 
Belloni ;  and  already  thefe  unfortunate  children,  who  are 
inftruCled  with  equal  zeal  and  care,  execute  mofaics  which 
may  be  put  in  competition  with  the  bell  of  thofe  of  Italy. 
Lenoir's  Hijl.  of  the  Arts  in  France,  1811. 

We  Ihallnow  detail  the  precedes  for  the  different  kinds 
of  mofaic  work. 

j.  Glafs. — ‘ This  kind  they  begin  with  little  pieces  cvf 
glafs,  which  they  provide  of  as  many  different  colours  qs 
poffible.  To  this  end,  the  glalfman’s  furnaces  being  dif- 
pofed,  and  their  pots  or  crucibles  full  of  the  matter  of 
which  glafs  is  made,  or  rather  of  glafs  already  made,  they 
put  what  metalline  colour  or  dye  they  think  fit  in  each 
crucible,  always  beginning  with  the  weakeft,  and  aug¬ 
menting  the  llrength  of  the  colours  from  crucible  to  cru¬ 
cible,  till  they  come  to  the  deepeft  dye,  as  in  mixing  of 
colours  on  a  pallet  to  paint  in  oil.  When  the  glafs  has 
had  diffident  coclion,  and  all  the  colours  are  in  their 
perfection,  they  take  out  the  glafs  hot  as  it  is,  laying  it 
on  a  finooth  marble,  flatting  it  down  with  another  marble, 
and  then  cut  it  into  dices  of  equal  bignefs,  and  about  the 
thicknefs  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  They  then,  with  an  in- 
ftrument  which  the  Italians  call  bocca  dicane,  make  fome 
pieces  fquare,  and  others  of  different  figures  and  fizes,  as 
occalion  requires.  If  it  be  delired  to  have  gold,  either  in 
the  ground  of  the  painting  or  in  the  ornaments,  they 
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take  fome  of  the  pieces  of  glafs,  which  they  moiften  on 
one  fide  with  gum-water,  and  afterwards  lay  them  over 
with  gold-leaf:  they  put  thefe  pieces  on  a  fire-lhovel, 
which  they  place  in  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  having  firft 
covered  them  with  another  hollow  piece  of  glafs  :  here 
they  continue  till  they  become  red-hot ;  after  which  the 
lhovel  is  drawn  out  all  at  once,  and  the  gold  becomes  fo 
firmly  bound  to  the  glafs,  that  it  will  never  afterwards 
leave  it. 

To  apply  thefe  feveral  pieces,  and  out  of  them  to  form 
a  pifture,  they  firft  make  a  cartoon,  or  defign  ;  this  they 
transfer  on  the  ground  or  plafter,  by  chalking  as  in  paint¬ 
ing  in  frefco.  As  this  plafter  is  to  be  laid  thick  on  the 
wall,  it  will  continue  frefti  and  foft  a  confiderable  time, 
fo  that  there  may  be  enough  prepared  at  once  to  ferve 
three  or  four  days.  This  platter  is  compofed  of  lime  made 
of  hard  ftone,  with  brickduft  ground  very  fine,  gum  tra- 
gacanth,  and  w.hites  of  eggs :  when  it  is  thus  prepared, 
and  laid  on  the  wall,  and  the  defign  finilhed  of  what  is  to 
be  reprefented  ;  with  plyers  they  take  out  the  little  pieces 
of  glafs,  ranging  them  one  after  another,  and  ftill  keep¬ 
ing  ftriCtly  to  the  light,  fliadow,  and  different  tints  and 
colours  reprefented  in  the  defign ;  preffing  or  flattening 
them  down  with  a  ruler,  which  ferves  both  to  fink  them 
within  the  ground,  and  to  render  the  furface  even.  Thus, 
in  a  long  time,  and  with  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble,  they 
finifh  the  work  ;  which  is  ftill  the  more  beautiful,  as  the 
pieces  of  glafs  are  more  uniform,  and  ranged  at  more 
equal  heights.  Some  of  thefe  are  executed  with  fo  much 
juftnefs,  that  they  appear  as  fmooth  as  a  table  of  marble, 
and  as  finifhed  and  mafterly  as  a  painting  in  frefco  ;  with 
this  advantage,  that  they  have  a  fine  luftre,  and  will  hold 
almoft  forever.  The  fineft  works  of  this  kind,  that  have 
defcended  to  us,  and  thofe  from  which  the  moderns  have 
retrieved  the  art,  almoft  loft,  are  thofe  of  the  church  of 
St.  Agnes,  formerly  the  Temple  of  Bacchus,  at  Rome ; 
befides  fome  at  Pifa,  Florence,  and  other  cities  of  Italy. 
The  moft  efteemed  among  the  works  of  the  moderns  are 
thofe  of  Jofeph  Pine,  and  the  chevalier  Lanfranc,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  There  are  fome  very  good 
ones  likewife  at  Venice. 

During  the  prefent  year  (1817),  without  the  gate  of 
St.  Sebaftian,  near  the  Via  Ardeatina,  at  Rome,  in  a  farm 
belonging  to  the  duchefs  of  Chablais,  called  Tor  Ma- 
rancio,  have  been  found  a  confiderable  number  of  ancient 
mofaic  pavements,  antique  paintings,  and  fragments  of 
fculpture.  Infcriptions  on  the  leaden  pipes  which  con¬ 
veyed  the  water  thither,  teem  to  indicate  that  this  was  the 
villa  of  the  Munatia  family.  The  pavements  reprefent 
nothing  but  trellifes  or  compartments,  only  one  of  which 
difplays  different  colours  ;  the  others  generally  are  white 
or  black.  One  of  thefe  pavements  is  very  remarkable  : 
upon  it  are  feen  the  fh ip  of  Ulylfes  and  the  Syrens,  one  of 
whom,  with  birds’  feet,  is  playing  on  a  lyre.  In  another 
part  of  it  is  reprefented  Scylla,  half- woman  and  half-fifh, 
enf  lding  two  men  with  her  two  tails,  and  ftriking  the 
water  with  a  fit  ip’s  rudder. 

While  this  article  was  in  the  prefs,  (Aug.  1817.)  a  beau¬ 
tiful  piece  of  ancient  mofaic,  about  twelve  feet  fquare,  has 
been  dug  up  in  a  field  contiguous  to  Farnham  in  Surrey. 

2.  Marble. — This  kind  is  ufed  in  large  works,  as  in 
pavements  of  churches,  bafilics,  and  palaces;  and  in  the 
jncruftation  and  veneering  the  walls  of  the  fame  edifices. 

The  ground  is  ordinarily  a  mafs  of  marble,  either  white 
or  black.  On  this  ground  the  defign  is  cut  with  a  chiflel, 
having  been  firft  chalked.  When  it  is  dug  of  a  fufficient 
depth,  i.  e.  an  inch  or  more,  it  is  filled  up  with  marble  of 
a  proper  colour,  firft  contoured,  or  fafhioned  to  the  defign 
and  reduced  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  cavities,  with  various 
inftruments.  To  make  the  pieces  thus  inferted  into  the 
cavities  held,  whole  feveral  colours  are  to  imitate  thofe 
of  the  defign,  they  ufe  a  ftucco,  compofed  of  lime  and 
marble  dull;  or  a  maftic,  which  each  workman  prepares 
differently  ;  after  which,  the  work  is  half  polifhed  with  a 
loft  kind  of  ftone.  The  figures  thus  marked  out,  the 
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painter  or  fculptor  himfelf  draws  with  a  pencil  the  colours 
of  the  figures  not  determined  by  the  ground,  and  in  the 
fame  manner  makes  ftrokes  or  hatchings,  in  the  places 
where  fhadows  are  to  be;  and  when  he  has  engraved, 
with  a  chiflel,  all  the  ftrokes  thus  drawn,  he  fills  them  up 
with  a  black  maftic,  compofed  chiefly  of  Burgundy  pitch, 
poured  on  hot ;  taking  off,  afterwards,  what  is  fuperflu- 
ous,  with  apiece  of  foft  ftone  or  brick,  which,  with  water 
and  beaten  cement,  takes  away  the  maftic,  polifhes  the 
marble,  and  renders  the  whole  fo  even,  that  one  would 
imagine  it  only  confifted  of  a  Angle  piece  ;  it  is  this  kind 
of  mofaic  we  fee  in  the  pompous  church  of  the  invalids 
at  Paris,  and  the  fine  chapel  of  Verfailles  ;  and  with  which 
fome  entire  apartments  of  that  palace  are  incrufted. 

3.  Precious  Stones.- — For  this  kind  there  are  required 
other  and  more  delicate  inftruments  than  thofe  ufed  in 
marble  ;  as  wheels,  drills,  tin  plates,  &c.  ufed  by  lapida¬ 
ries  and  feal-engravers.  As  none  but  the  richeft  marbles 
and  ftones  enter  this  work,  to  make  them  go  the  farther, 
they  are  fawn  into  the  thinneft  leaves  imaginable,  Icarcely 
exceeding  half  a  line  in  thicknefs.  The  block  to  be  fawed 
is  fattened  firmly  with  cords  on  the  bench,  only  raifed  a 
little  on  a  piece  of  wood  one  or  two  inches  high.  Two 
iron  pins,  which  are  on  one  fide  the  block,  and  which 
ferve  to  fallen  it,  ferve  alfo  to  diredl  the  faw.  The  pieces 
to  be  fawed  are  put  into  a  vice  contrived  for  the  purpofe  : 
in  which  ftate,  with  a  kind  of  faw  or  bow  made  of  a  fine 
brafs  wire  bent  on  a  piece  of  fpringy  wood,  together 
with  emery  moiftened  with  water,  the  leaf  is  gradually 
fafliioned  by  following  the  ftrokes  of  the  defign  made  on 
the  paper,  and  then  glued  to  the  piece.  When  there  are 
pieces  enough  falhioned  to  form  an  entire  flower,  or  fome 
other  part  of  the  defign,  they  are  applied.  The  ground, 
that  fuftains  this  mofaic,  is  ufually  of  ftone.  The  matter, 
with  which  the  ftones  are  joined  together,  is  a  ftucco,  or 
maftic,  laid  very  thin  on  the  leaves  as  they  are  falhioned  j 
and  the  leaves  in  this  ftate  are  applied  with  plyers.  If  any 
contour,  or  fide  of  a  leaf,  be  not  either  rounded  enough* 
or  fquared  enough,  to  fit  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  ufed  ; 
when  it  is  too  large,  it  is  brought  down  with  a  brafs  file  or 
rafp  ;  and,  when  too  fmall,  is  managed  with  a  drill,  and 
other  lapidary  inftruments. 

4.  Gypfum. — Of  this  ftone,  calcined  in  a  kiln,  beaten  in 
a  mortar,  and  palled  through  a  fieve,  they  make  a  kind  of 
artificial  marbles,  imitating  precious  ftones  ;  and  of  thefe 
they  compofe  a  kind  of  moiaic  work  which  comes  little 
lhort  either  of  the  durablenefs  or  vivacity  of  the  natural 
ftones  ;  and  which  has  this  advantage,  that  it  admits  of 
continued  pieces,  or  paintings,  of  entire  compartments, 
without  any  vifible  joining. 

Some  make  the  ground  of  plafter  of  Paris,  others  of  free- 
ftone.  If  the  former,  it  is  fpread  in  a  wooden  frame,  of 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  intended  work,  and  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  This  frame  is  fo  contrived,  as 
that,  the  tenons  being  only  joined  to  the  mortifies  by  An¬ 
gle  pins,  they  may  be  taken  afunder,  and  the  frame  be 
difmounted  when  the  plafter  is  dry ;  this  frame  they  cover 
on  one  fide  with  a  ftrong  linen  cloth,  nailed  all  round ;  and 
being  placed  horizontally,  with  the  linen  at  bottom,  it  is 
filled  with  plafter,  palled  through  a  wide  fieve:  the  plafter 
being  half  dry,  the  frame  is  fet  perpendicular,  and  left 
till  it  is  quite  dry,  and  then  taken  out,  by  difmounting 
the  frame.  In  this  mofaic,  the  ground  is  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  part.  To  prepare  the  fifted  gypfum  to  be  applied 
on- this  ground,  theydiflolve  and  boil  it  in  the  bell  Eng- 
lilh  glue ;  and,  after  mixing  with  it  the  colour  it  is  to 
bear,  the  whole  is  worked  up  together  into  the  ordinary 
confiftence  of  plafter;  and  then  taken  and  fpread  on  the 
ground,  five  or  fix  inches  thick.  It  mull  be  obferved, 
that,  if  the  work  be  fuch  as  that  mouldings  are  required, 
they  are  formed  with  gouges,  and  other  inftruments.  It 
is  on  this  plafter,  thus  coloured  like  marble  or  precious 
ftones,  and  which  is  to  ferve  as  a  ground  to  a  work  either 
of  lapis  lazuli,  agate,  alabafter,  or  the  like,  that  the  defign 
to  b«  reprefented  is  drawn;  having  been  firft  pounced,  or 
P  chalked. 
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chalked.  To  hollow  or  imprefs  the  defign,  they  ufe  the 
fame  inftruments  with  the  fculptors  ;  the  ground,  whereon 
they  are  to  work,  not  being  much  lei's  hard  than  marble 
itfelf.  The  cavities,  thus  made  in  the  ground,  are  filled 
up  with  the  fame  gypfum  boiled  in  glue,  only  differently 
coloured  ;  and  thus  arc  the  fevera!  colours  of  the  original 
repreiented.  To  have  the  neceifary  colours  and  tints  at 
hand,  they  temper  quantities  of  the  gypfum  with  the  fe- 
veral  colours,  in  little  pots.  When  the  defign  is  thus 
filled,  and  rendered  vifible,  by  half-polifhing  it  with  brick 
or  foft  (tone,  they  go  over  it  again,  cutting  fucli  places  as 
are  either  to  be  weaker,  or  more  ifrongly  fhadowed,  and 
filling  them  with  gypfum  ;  which  is  repeated  till  all  the 
colours,  added  one  after  another,  reprefent  the  original  to 
the  life.  The  work,  being  finilhed,  is  fcoured  with  loft 
ftone,  fand,  and  water;  then  with  pumice-ftone ;  and, 
laftly,  polifhed  with  a  wooden  rubber,  and  fine  emery; 
then  a  luftre  is  given  it,  by  fmearing  it  over  with  oil,  and 
rubbing  it  a  long  time  with  the  palm  of  the  hand;  which 
gives  itaglofs  nothing  inferior  to  that  of  natural  marble. 

5.  Feathers. — In  Clavigero’s  Hiifory  of  Mexico  is  de- 
feribed  a  curious  kind  of  mofaic  work,  made  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Mexicans  of  the  molt  delicate  and  beautiful  feathers 
of  birds.  See  the  article  Mexico,  vol.  xv.  p.  2.99. 

6.  Wood. — As  to  mofaic  work  of  wood,  more  pro¬ 
perly  called  marquetry,  or  inlaid  work,  the  ancients  were 
well  acquainted  with  it,  and  ufed  it  for  the  adorning  of 
their  beds,  tables,  and  other  movables  ;  employing,  for 
this  purpofe,  ivory,  beiides  the  richeft  woods.  See  Mar¬ 
quetry,  vol.  xiv.  p.  403. 

There  are,  beiides  thefe,  two  other  branches  of  mofaic 
work  ;  the  one  called  damajkeening,  or  damajlc-uork,  con¬ 
fining  in  an  afi'emblage  of  gold  or  iilver  threads,  of  which 
are  fometimes  formed  flat  works,  and  fometimes  baffo-re- 
lievos.  The  other  is  called Jhell-worh ;  confiding  of  ihells, 
artificial  congelations,  petrifactions,  &c.  ufed  in  grottos. 

MOSA'LA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  Lapmark  of  Tor- 
nea  :  eighteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Kimi. 

MOSAL'SK,  a  town  of  Ruilia,  in  the  government  of 
Kaluga :  forty-eight  miles  weft  of  Kaluga.  Lat.  54.  20.  N. 
Ion.  34-  34-  E- 

MOSAMBI'QUE.  See  Mozambique. 

MOS'BACH,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  Upper  Palati¬ 
nate  :  twelve  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Nabburg,  and 
twenty  eaft  of  Amberg. 

MOS'BACH,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden. 
It  contains  three  churches,  and  fome  manufactures  of 
cloth,  fait,  &c.  eighteen  miles  eaft  of  Heidelberg,  and 
twenty-eight  eaft  of  Spire. 

MOS'BACH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg  :  five 
miles  north  of  Schweinfurt. 

MOSBRUN'N,  a  town  of  Auftria :  eight  miles  fouth 
of  Vienna. 

MOS'BURG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia :  fix 
miles  north-weft  of  Clagenfurt. 

MOS'BURG,  or  Mospurg,  a  town  of  Bavaria  :  twenty- 
four  miles  north-eaft  of  Munich,  and  nine  fouth-weft  of 
Landfhut.  Lat.  48.  23.  N.  Ion.  11.  55.  E. 

MOS'CHA,  now  Majcat,  a  port  of  Arabia,  on  the  Red 
Sea.  See  vol.  xiv.  p.863. 

MOSCHA'RIA,  f.  in  botany.  SeeTfiVCRiuM  iva. 

MOS'CHATEL,  Moschatel'la,  or  Moschatel- 
UiNA,  f-  in  botany.  See  Adoxa. 

MOS'CHEL,  or  O'ber  Mos'chel,  late  a  town  ofFrance, 
an  the  department  of  Mont  Tonnerre :  twelve  miles 
morth-eaft  of  £autereck,  thirty-two  north-north-eaft  of 
Deux  Ponts.  Lat.49.46.  N.  Ion.  7.43.  E. 

MOSCHEL'APHUS,^/!  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given 
by  fome  writers  to  a  creature  of  a  mixed  nature,  produced 
by  the  copulation  of  a  flag  with  a  cow.  Wagner  tells  us, 
that  thefe  creatures  are  fometimes  feen  in  the  mountain¬ 
ous  parts  of  Swifferland ;  as  are  all’o  the  hippotauri,  ge¬ 
nerated  between  a  bull  and  a  mare  ;  but  neither  of  thefe 
ever  propagate  their  fpecies. 

MOSCHEU'TOS,  J\  jn  botany.  See  Hibiscus. 
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MOS'CHI,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  who  inha¬ 
bited  a  territory  north  of  the  Euphrates,  between  that 
river  and  the  Colchide,  and  the  coalts  fouth-eaft  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  according  to  Strabo.  Pliny  fays  that  Phryxus 
built  among  the  Mofchi  the  rich  temple  of  Leucothasn, 
and  eftablilhed  there  an  oracle.  This  temple  was  pil¬ 
laged  by  the  Ion  of  Mithridates.  This  people  alfo  occu¬ 
pied  a  part  of  Mount  Caucafus,  where  the  river  Phafis 
took  its  rife. 

MOS'CHION.  Several  ancient  phyficians  of  this  name 
are  mentioned  by  Galen,  Pliny,  Soranus,  and  Plutarch  ; 
lome  of  whom  were  authors.  But  the  only  one,  whofe 
writings  have  been  preferred,  was  a  phyfician  of  the  me¬ 
thodic  fed,  of  an  uncertain  age,  but  who  probably  lived 
about  the  eighth  century.  His  work  is  extant  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin  ;  but  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  Greek  is  a 
tranllation  from  the  Latin.  It  was  firft  printed  at  Bade  in 
j  538,  in  the  Libri  Gyneciorum  of  Spachius,  with  the  title 
of  “  De  Mulieribus  aftedibus  Liber  unus ;”  and  has  been 
fubfequently  republilhed  by  Gafp.  Wolff,  with  Gefner’s 
Scholia,  1538;  and  by  J.  O.  Dewes,  Vienna,  1793,  with 
notes.  The  work  is  of  little  value,  fhowing  a  very  im¬ 
peded  acquaintance  with  the  fubjed  of  which  it  treats. 
Haller. 

MOS'CHLITZ,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  county  of 
Reuffen  :  two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Schleitz. 

MOS'CHENITZ,  a  town  of  Iftria :  three  miles  fouth 
of  Laurana. 

MOS'CHO,  or  Mosho,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Dongola,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  :  210  miles 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Syene,  and  one  hundred  north-welt 
of  Dongola.  Lat.  20.  26.  N.  Ion.  30.  52.  E. 

MOS'CHONT,  a  fortrefs  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Ala- 
dulia  :  twenty-two  miles  fouth  of  Arzingan. 

MOSCHOP'ULUS  (Emanuel),  a  Greek  grammarian 
who  flourifhed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  a  native  of 
the  iftand  of  Crete,  and  wrote  a  treatife  on  grammar,  firft 
printed  in  1 545. — His  nephew,  Emanuel,  was  a  confider- 
able  mathematician  and  antiquary.  He  compofed  a  Greek 
Lexicon  in  1 545. 

MOS'CHUS,  a  Greek  paftoral  poet,  was  a  native  o? 
Syracule.  The  time  when  he  flourilhed  is  very  differently 
ftated  ;  fome  making  him  a  pupil  of  Bion,  who  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  lived  under  Ptolemy-Philadelphus,  while 
Suidas  fpeaks  of  him  as  the  friend  of  the  grammarian 
Ariltarchus,  who  fiourifhed  under  Ptoiemy-Philometor 
about  160  years  before  Chrift.  The  tendernefs  with 
which  he  fpeaks  of  Bion  in  his  beautiful  elegy  on  that  poet 
feems,  however,  to  render  probable  his  perfonal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  him.  Mofchus  is  a  poet  of  great  elegance  of 
ftyle,  and  more  delicacy  and  ingenuity  in  his  conceptions 
than  ufual  among  the  bucolic  poets.  His  <s  Runaway 
Love,”  in  particular,  deferves  a  high  rank  among  the  fen- 
timental  pieces.  A  few  Idyis  are  the  whole  of  his  remains, 
and  of  fome  of  thefe  the  real  author  is  uncertain.  They 
are  generally  printed  in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  Biou. 
Gen.  Biog. 

MOS'CHUS,  f.  in  zoology,  the  Music  ;  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  mammalia,  order  pecora.  Generic  characters — They 
have  no  horns  ;  there  are  eight  fmall  cutting  teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw  ;  in  the  upper,  no  cutting  or  fore  teeth  ;  but  two 
long  tufks,  one  on  each  fide,  projecting  out  of  the  mouth. 
An  odoriferous  lubftance  produced  by  lome  of  thefe.  ani¬ 
mals,  and  which  has  long  been  ufed  in  perfumery  and  me¬ 
dicine,  is  what  has  chiefly  recommended  them  to  notice. 
That  lubftance  was  long  known  and  valued  in  Europe 
before  any  authentic  information  could  be  obtained  con¬ 
cerning  the  circumftances,  form,  and  manners,  of  the 
animals  that  afforded  it.  It  feems  to  have  been  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  but  is  mentioned  in  the  eighth  century 
by  the  Arabians,  who  ufed  the  drug  in  their  medical  prac¬ 
tice.  At  that  period,  and  long  after,  the  animal  was  by 
fome  confidered  as  a  kind  of  goat,  by  others  as  a  fpecies  of 
deer,  or  antelope,  and  of  courfe  was  fuppofed  to  be  a 
homed  animal.  About  the  dole  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
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tyry,  a  pretty  accurate  defcription  of  its  figure  and  habits 
was  given.  There  are  feven  fpecies. 

i.  Mofchus  mofchiferus,  the  Thibet  mufk  :  a  follicle 
near  the  navel ;  tail  fliort.  The  fize  and  general  appearance 
of  this  animal  referable,  infome  degree,  thofe  of  thefmall 
roebuck.  It  meafures  about  forty  inches  in  length,  and 
twenty-feven  in  height  from  the  top  of  the  (boulders  to 
the  bottom  of  the  fore-feet,  thirty-three  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  haunches  to  the  bottom  of  the  hind-feet.  The 
upper  jaw  is  conliderably  longer  than  the  lower,  and  is 
furnifhed  cn  each  fide  with  a  curved  tulk  about  two  inches 
long,  and  confequently  expofed  to  view  when  the  mouth 
is  clofed.  Thefe  tulks  are  thought  to  refemble  a  pair  of 
crooked  knives  :  their  fubftance  is  a  kind  of  ivory.  The 
ears  are  iong  and  narrow,  of  a  pale  yellowifli  caff  in  the 
infide,  and  deep  brown  on  the  outlide.  The  general  co¬ 
lour  of  the  whole  body  is  a  kind  of  deep  iron-grey;  the 
tips  of  the  hairs  being  of  a  ferruginous  call,  the  remainder 
is  blackifli,  growing  much  paler,  or  whitifh,  towards  the 
roots  ;  each  hair  is  fomewhat  waved  or  undulated  through¬ 
out  its  whole  length,  and  is  of  a  ltrong  and  elaftie  nature, 
growing  rather  upright  on  the  animal,  and  very  thick. 
See  the  annexed  Plate,  fig.  i.  The  female  is  fmaller  than 
the  male,  and  wants  the  tufks. 

Thefe  animals  inhabit  the  Alpine  Mountains  of  Alia, 
Tonquin,  and  Siberia  :  they  are  alfo  found  about  the  Lake 
Baikal,  and  near  the  rivers  Jenifea  and  Argun.  Their  fa¬ 
vourite  haunts  are  the  tops  of  mountains  covered  with 
pines,  where  they  delight  to  wander  in  places  the  mod  diffi¬ 
cult  of  accefs.  In  their  habits  and  manners  they  refemble 
the  chamois,  and  other  mountain  goats,  fpringing  with 
great  celerity,  and,  when  purfued,  taking  refuge  among  the 
liigheft  and  moll  inacceffible  fummits.  They  are  hunted 
for  the  fake  of  their  perfume,  which  is  contained  in  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  egg,  hanging  from  the 
middle  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  male  animal. 
This  receptacle  is  found  filled  with  a  loft  un&uous 
brownifn  fubftance,  of  tlie  moll  powerful  and  penetrating 
fmell,  which  is  the  perfume,  in  its  natural  ftate,  fo  well 
known.  As  foon  as  the  animal  is  flain,  the  hunters  cut 
off  the  receptacle,  or  mufk-bag,  and  tie  it  up  ready  for  fale. 
The  perfume  is  found  in  animals  at  all  feafons  of  the  year, 
but  not  in  thofe  that  are  young  :  the  quantity  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce.  The  celebrated  traveller,  Tavernier, 
fays  he  purchafed,  in  one  of  his  eaftern  journeys,  no  lefs 
than  7673  mulk-bags.  The  penetrating  nature  of  the 
mufk-perfume  is'  generally  known:  its  colour  is  brown, 
with  an  unftuous  and  granulated  appearance.  At  a  dis¬ 
tance,  the  fcent  is  agreeable  ;  but  when  brought  too  dole, 
and  in  large  quantities,  it  produces  alarming  effefts  :  it 
has  been  known  to  force  the  blood  from  the  nofe,  eyes,  and 
ears,  of  thofe  who  have  imprudently  or  accidentally  in¬ 
haled  its  vapours. 

2.  Mofchus  Indicus,  the  Indian  mufk  :  body  tawny 
above,  and  whitifh  beneath,  with  fpurious  hoofs,  and  a 
fomewhat-lengthened  tail.  This  is  called  the  Indian 
mufk,  as  being  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  has  been  de- 
fcribed  by  Briffon,  and  is  larger  than  the  Thibet  mufk. 
Its  head  is  very  like  that  of  the  horfe;  the  ears  are  eredl 
and  oblong,  and  the  legs  flender. 

3.  Mofchus  pygmsens,  the  pigmy-mufk :  body  above 
brown,  tawny,  beneath  white,  and  without  fpurious  hoofs. 
It  inhabits  India  and  Java;  is  very  fmall,  as  its  fpecific  name 
imports,  not  being  more  than  nine  or  ten  inches  long  from 
the  nofe  to  the  tail.  It  is  a  moll  elegant  little  animal,  of  a 
bright  bay  colour,  but  beneath  and  on  the  infides  of  the 
thighs  it  is  white.  Its  fliape,  as  well  as  its  colour,  is  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  the  legs  are  fo  flender  as  not  to  exceed  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  a  fwan's  quill ;  the  head,  eyes,  and  ears,  are  rather 
large ;  and  theafpeft  is  mild.  The  natives  ofjava  catch  great 
numbers  in  (hares,  and  carry  them  to  market  in  cages  for 
fale;  and  fome  years  fince  they  were  purchafed  at  as  low 
a  rate  as  twopence  or  threepence  each.  It  obtained  the 
aame  of  Guinea  mufk  from  the  opinion  of  Briffon  and 
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others,  that  it  was  a  native  of  that  country,  which  it  has 
been  fince  afcertained  is  not  the  cafe.  The  legs  of  the 
pigmy-mufli  have  been  frequently  capped  at  the  upper 
joint  with  gold  or  (liver,  and  in  that  ftate  ufed  as  tobacco- 
ftoppers.  See  the  Plate,  fig.  2. 

(5.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  thus  defcribed  ; 
Body  rufty,  mixed  with  black  ;  neck  and  throat  with  per¬ 
pendicular  ftripes. 

4.  Mofchus  meminna,  the  meminna  :  body  above  ci¬ 
nereous-yellow,  beneath  white;  (ides  (potted  with  white, 
and  with  fpurious  or  falfe  hoofs.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Indian  Ifiands,  but  is  chiefly  found  in  Ceylon  and  Java. 
It  has  been  fometimes  confounded  with  the  M.  pygmseus.: 
It  is  readily  diftinguifhed  by  its  remarkable  colour  and 
(pots  ;  and  was  raifed  into  a  diftindl:  fpecies  by  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nant,  who  calls  it  the  Indian  mufk.  See  fig.  3. 

5.  Mofchus  Javanicus,  the  Java  mufk  :  body  above 
ferruginous,  beneath  longitudinally  white  ;  tail  longifh, 
hairy,  white  beneath  and  at  the  tip.  As  its  name  imports, 
it  is  a  native  of  Java  ;  and  about  the  fize  of  a  rabbit.  The 
nofe  and  ears  are  naked;  the  neck  is  grey,  mixed  with 
brown  hairs;  beneath  white,  with  two  grey  fpots  almolt 
connefted  ;  under  the  throat  there  are  two  long  divergent 
hairs;  the  crown  is  longitudinaily,blacki(h.  See  fig.  4. 

6.  Mofchus  Americanus,  the  Brafilian  mufk :  body 
tawny-brown;  mouth  black  ;  throat  white.  This  fpecies 
is  found  in  Brafil  and  Guinea;  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  roe¬ 
buck,  with  ears  four  inches  long;  it  is  timid,  adlive,  and 
fwift;  the  hair  is  foft  and  fhort ;  the  head  and  neck  on 
the  upper  part  brown,  and  under  it  is  white  ;  the  hind¬ 
legs  are  longer  than  thofe  in  front.  It  can,  like  a  goat, 
ftand  with  all  the  four  legs  together  on  the  point  of  a 
rock.  The  animals  of  this  fpecies  are  often  feen  fwim- 
ming  in  rivers,  and  may  then  he  eafily  taken.  The  In¬ 
dians  hunt  them,  and  their  flefli  is  efteemed  very  delicate. 
See  fig.  5. 

(3.  A  variety  of  this  fpecies  is  tawr.y-brown,  fpotted 
above  with  white. 

7.  Mofchus  delicatulus,  the  Leverian  mufk;  ferrugi¬ 
nous-brown,  and  fpotted  above  with  white.  In  the  Le¬ 
verian  Mufeum  it  was  called  the  “  fmall  fpotted  mufk.’'1 
Dr.  Shaw  fays,  that  the  animal  fo  named  appears  to  be 
nearly  allied  to  one  figured  by  Seba,  who  affures  us  it  is  a 
native  of  Surinam,  and  defcribes  it  as  of  a  ferruginous  co¬ 
lour,  thickly  fpotted  with  white,  except  on  the  head, 
breaft,  and  belly,  and  that  it  is  in  all  probability  the  fame. 
In  fize  it  fcarcely  exceeds  the  pigmy-mufk,  if  the  fpeci- 
men  referred  to  be  of  its  full  growth,  of  which  there  are 
doubts  entertained,  from  the  finenefs  and  clofencfs  of  its 
hair.  See  fig.  6. 

MOSCK'KA,  or  Moska.  See  Muscka. 

MOS'COS,  the  name  of  a  tribe  in  the  kingdom  of  New 
Granada,  faid  to  have  been  fo  called  by  the  Spaniards, 
who,  finding  them  more  numerous  than  the  other  tribes, 
transferred  the  appellation  from  the  flies,  which  abound 
in  the  country.  Their  conquerors  found  them  governed 
by  two  elective  princes,  one  of  whom,  denominated  the 
“  Zipa,”  refided  at  Bogota,  while  the  “  Zaqui”  was  efta- 
blifhed  at  Tunja.  Others  more  juftly  infer,  that  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Molcos  was  a  mere  play  of  words  upon  the 
native  name  of  Muijcas.  Next  to  the  Peruvians,  they 
were  the  moll  civilized  people.  They  wore  a  clofe  tunic 
of  cotton,  with  afquare  cloak  of  the.lame  fabric.  On  the 
head  was  a  cap  of  the  fkins  of  animals,  decorated  witli 
plumes  of  various  colours  ;  and  over  the  forehead  hung 
a  crefcent  of  the  gold  or  (liver  which  abounded  in  their 
country,  the  points  being  turned  upwards.  Their  arms 
were  adorned  with  bracelets,  formed  of  ftone  or  bone ; 
the  nofe-ring  was  of  gold ;  and  on  gala-days,  the  face 
and  body  were  painted  with  achiote,  or  rocou,  which 
yields  a  vermilion  tint,  and  with  the  juice  of  the  jitgua , 
which  produces  a  deep  black.  The  women  ufed  a  (quare 
cloak,  chircate,  faitened  with  a  girdle;  and  over  the 
fhpulders  a  fmall  mantle,  called  liquira,  fixed  on  the  breaft: 
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tvith  a  large  pin  of  gold.  The  men  wore  their  hair  long, 
and  divided  in  what  is  called  the  Nazarene  form';  while 
that  of  the  women  was  loofe,  and  darkened  by ‘art ;  the 
greateft  affront  being  to  cnt  off  their  hair.  Both  fexes 
were  handfome,  and  of  good  difpofitions.  Their  wea¬ 
pons  were  flings,  fwords  of  hard  wood,  and  light  darts. 
They  believed  in  a  Great  Author  of  Nature  ;  and  adored 
the  fun,  Zuhi,  and  the  moon,  Chia,  as  his  reprefentatives. 
Their  immortality  was  material,  according  to  the  cuf- 
tomary  opinion  among  favages  ;  and  they  buried  the  dead 
with  ornaments  of  gold,  and  the  precious  emeralds  of 
their  country.  They  were  in  conftant  warfare  with  the 
Muzos  and  Colinas,  but  were  feared  and  refpedted  by  all. 
The  Mufco  language,  called  Chibaha,  was  general  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom;  but  it  is  now  adulterated,  and  nearly 
loft,  though  mod  of  the  converted  tribes  of  the  kingdom 
of  New  Granada  belong  to  this  nation.  They  are  generally 
of  generous  difpofitions,  bold,  faithful,  and  robuft,  though 
inclined  to  ebriety.  Pinkerton,  vol.  iii. 

The  account  given  of  thefe  people  by  Dr.  Robertfon  is 
as  follows  :  They  fubfifted  chiefly  by  agriculture.  The 
idea  of  property  was  introduced  among  them,  and  its 
rights  fecured  by  laws,  handed  down  by  tradition,  and 
obferved  with  great  care.  They  lived  in  large  towns ; 
they  were  decently  clothed,  and  their  houfes,  compared 
with  thofe  of  furrounding  tribes,  might  be  termed  com¬ 
modious.  Government  had  affumed,  in  this  ftate  of  ci¬ 
vilization,  a  regular  form  ;  and  a  jurifdifition  was  eftablilh- 
ed,  which  took  notice  of  different  crimes,  and  punifhed 
them  with  rigour.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  ranks,  and  their  chief  reigned  with  abfolute 
authority.  He  was  attended  by  various  officers  and 
guards,  carried  with  much  pomp  in  a  fort  of  palanquin, 
and  the  road  w'as  fwept  before  him  and  ftrewed  with 
flowers.  For  the  Support  of  this  expenfe,  taxes  were  le¬ 
vied  on  the  people,  who  regarded  their  prince  with  vene¬ 
ration,  and  feldom  approached  him  but  with  an  averted 
countenance.  One  of  the  chief  caufes  of  that  obfequious 
Spirit,  which  prevailed  among  the  people,  was  the  influence 
of  fuperftition.  The  refpeft  they  paid  to  their  monarchs 
■was  infpired  by  religion  ;  and  the  heir  apparent  of  the  king¬ 
dom  was  educated  inthe  innermoft  recefs  of  their  principal 
temple,  under  fuch  auftere  difcipline,  and  with  fuch  pe¬ 
culiar  rites,  as  tended  to  fill  his  fubjefts  with  high  Senti¬ 
ments  concerning  the  fluidity  of  his  character,  and  the 
dignity  of  his  ftation.  This  fuperftition,  which,  in  the 
rudeft  period  of  Society,  is  either  altogether  unknown,  or 
waftes  its  force  in  childifh  unmeaning  p radices,  had  ac¬ 
quired  fuch  an  afcendant  over  thole  people  of  America 
who  had  made  fome  little  progrefs  towards  refinement, 
that  it  became  the  chief  inftrument  of  bending  their 
minds  to  an  untimely  Servitude,  and  fubjeded  them,  in 
the  beginning  of  their  political  career,  to  a  delpotifm 
hardly  lefs  rigorous  than  that  which  awaits  nations  in 
the  laft  ftage  of  their  corruption  and  decline.  The  Mofcos 
(as  well  as  the  tribe  of  the  Natchez)  had  advanced  be¬ 
yond  the  other  uncultivated  nations  of  America  in  their 
ideas  of  religion,  as  well  as  in  their  political  inftitutions. 
They  had  temples,  altars,  priefts,  Sacrifices,  and  that  long 
train  of  ceremonies,  which  fuperftition  introduces  where  - 
ever  the  has  fully  eftablilhed  her  dominion  over  the  minds 
of  men.  But  the  rites  of  their  worftiip  were  cruel  and 
bloody;  they  offered  human  vidims  to  their  deities,  and 
many  of  their  pradices  relembled  the  barbarous  inftitu¬ 
tions  of  the  Mexicans.  Hiji.  America,  vol.  ii. 

MOS'COVY.  See  Muscovy. 

MOS'COW,  the  capital  of  the  province  or  government 
of  Molkovlkaia,  and  till  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century  the  metropolis  of  all  Ruffia,  is  Situated  in  a  Spa¬ 
cious  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Moikva. 

The  Ruffian  antiquaries  differ  considerably  in  their 
opinions  concerning  the  firft  foundation  of  Mofcow;  the 
following  relation,  Mr.  Coxe  fays,  is  generally  efteemed 
by  the  belt  authors  the  molt  probable  account.  Kiof  was 
the  metropolis,  when  George,  fori  of  Vladimir  Monomaka, 
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afcended  in  1154.  the  Ruffian  throne.  That  monarch, 
being  infulted  in  a  progrefs  through  his  dominions  by  a 
rich  and  powerful  nobleman  named  Stephen  Kutchko, 
put  him  to  death,  and  confifcated  his  domains,  which 
confifted  of  the  lands  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Mof¬ 
cow  and  the  adjacent  territory.  Pleafed  with  the  fitua-, 
tion  of  the  ground  lying  on  the  conflux  of  the  Moikva 
and  Neglina,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  town,  which 
he  called  Mojkva,  from  the  river  of  that  name.  Upon  the 
demife  of  George,  the  new  town  was  not  negle&ed  by 
his  fon  Andrew ;  but  it  fell  into  fuch  decay  under  his 
immediate  fucceifors,  that  when  Daniel,  fon  of  Alexander 
Nevlki,  received,  in  the  divifion  of  the  empire,  the  duchy 
of  Mufcovy  as  his  portion,  and  fixed  his  refidence  upon 
the  conflux  of  the  Moikva  and  Neglina,  he  may  be  faid 
to  have  founded  the  town  anew.  The  Spot  now  occupied 
by  the  Kremlin  was  at  that  time  oveiffpread  with  a  thick 
wood  and  a  morals,  in  the  midft  whereof  was  a  fmall 
illand,  containing  a  Single  wooden  hut.  Upon  this  part 
Daniel  conftru&ed  churches  and  monafteries,  and  various 
buildings,  and  enclofed  it  with  wooden  fortifications:  he 
firft  affumed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Mofcow ;  and  was  fo 
attached  to  this  Situation,  that,  when  in  1304.  he  fucceeded 
his  brother  Andrew  Alexandrovich  in  the  great  duchy 
of  Vladimir,  he  did  not  remove  his  court  to  Vladimir, 
but  continued  his  refidence  at  Molcow,  which  then  be¬ 
came  the  capital  of  the  Ruffian  dominions.  His  fucceifors 
followed  his  example;  among  whom  his  fon  Ivan  consi¬ 
derably  enlarged  the  new  metropolis,  and  in  1367  his 
grandfon  Demetrius  Ivanovitch  Donlki  Surrounded  the 
Kremlin  with  a  brick  wall.  Thefe  new  fortifications, 
however,  were  not  ftrong  enough  to  prevent  Tamerlane, 
in  1 382,  from  taking  the  town  after  a  Ihort  fiege.  Being 
foon  evacuated  by  that  defultory  conqueror,  it  again  came 
into  the  pofleffion  of  the  Ruffians ;  but  was  frequently 
invaded  and  occupied  by  the  Tartars,  who  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  overran  the  greateft  part  of 
Ruffia,  and  who  even  maintained  a  garrifon  in  Mofcow 
until  they  were  finally  expelled  by  Ivan  Vaffilievitch  I. 
To  him  Mofcow  is  indebted  for  its  principal  Splendour, 
and  under  him  it  became  the  principal  and  moll  consider¬ 
able  city  of  the  Ruffian  empire. 

Mofcow  continued  the  metropolis  of  Ruffia  until  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when,  to  the  great 
dilfatisfadtion  of  the  nobility,  but  with  great  advantage 
probabiy  to  the  ftate,  the  feat  of  empire  was  transferred 
to  Peterlburgii.  But,  notwithftanding  the  predilection 
which  Peter  conceived  for  Peterlburgii,  in  which  all  the 
lucceeding  fovereigns  excepting  Peter  II.  have  fixed  their 
refidence,  Mofcow,  according  to  Mr.  Coxe,  is  ltill  the 
moll  populous  city  of  the  Ruffian  empire.  Here  the  chief 
nobles  who  do  not  belong  to  the  court  refide  -.  they  here 
lupport  a  larger  number  of  retainers;  they  love  to  gratify 
their  tafte  for  a  ruder  and  more  expensive  magnificence 
in  the  ancient  ftyie  of  feudal  grandeur;  and  are  not,  as 
at  Peterlburgii,  eclipfed  by  the  Superior  Iplendour  of  the 
court. 

Mofcow  is  reprefented  as  the  largeft  town  in  Europe; 
its  circumference  within  the  rampart,  which  enclofes  the 
Suburbs,  being  exaftly  39  verlts,  or  26  miles;  but  it  is 
buiit  in  fo  ftraggling  and  disjointed  a  manner,  that  its 
population  in  no  degree  correfponds  to  its  extent.  Some 
Ruffian  authors  ftate  its  inhabitants  at  500,000  fouls,  a 
number  evidently  exaggerated.  According  to  a  compu¬ 
tation,  which  Mr.  Coxe  fays  may  be  depended  upon, 
Mofcow  contains  within  the  ramparts  250,000  fouls,  and 
in  the  adjacent  villages  50,000.  The  llreets  of  Molcow 
are  in  general  exceedingly  long  and  broad  ;  fome  of  them 
are  paved ;  others,  particularly  thofe  in  the  fuburbs,  are 
formed  with  trunks  of  trees,  or  are  boarded  with  planks 
like  the  floor  of  a  room;  wretched  hovels  are  blended 
with  large  palaces ;  cottages  of  one  ltory  ftand  next  to 
the  molt:  fuperb  and  ftately  manfions.  Many  brick  ftruc- 
tures  are  covered  with  wooden  tops  ;  fome  ot  the  wooden 
houfes  are  painted;  others  have  iron  doors  and  roofs. 

2  Numerous 
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Numerous  churches  prefen t  tlvemfclves  in  every  quarter, 
built  in  a  peculiar  flyle  of  architecture  ;  fomfe' with  domes 
of  copper,  others  of  tin,  gilt  or  painted  green,  and  many 
roofed  with  wood.  In  a  word,  fome  parts  of  this  vaft 
city  have  the  look  of  a  fequeflered  defert,  other  quarters 
of  a  populous  town  ;  fome  of  a  contemptible  village, 
others  of  a  great  capital. 

Mofcow  may  be  eonfidered  as  a  town  built  upon  the 
Afiatic  model,  but  gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
European,  and  exhibiting  in  its  prefent  Hate  a  motley 
mixture  of  difcordant  architecture.  It  is  diflributed  into 
the  following  divifions.  i.  Krc-hlin,  or  the  Fort  refs.  This 
i  (lands  in  the  central  and  highefl  part  of  the  city;  is  of  a 
triangular  form,  and  about  two  miles  in  circumference; 
and  is  furrounded  by  high  walls  of  Hone  and  brick  ;  which 
were  conftruCied  in  the  year  149K  under  the  reign  of 
Ivan  Valfilievitch  I.  It  contains  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  czars,  feveral  churches,  two  convents,  the  patriarchal 
palace,  the  arfenal,  now  in  ruins,  and  one  private  houfe, 
which  belonged  to  Boris  Godunof  before  lie  was  railed 
to  the  throne.  2.  KhitaigoroA,  or  the  Chinefe  Town,  is 
enclofed  on  one  fide  by  that  wall  of  the  Kremlin  which 
runs  from  the  Molkva  to  the  Neglina ;  and  on  the  other 
,fide  by  a  brick  wall  of  inferior  height.  It  is  much  larger 
than  the  Kremlin,  and  contains  the  univerfity,  the  print- 
ing-houfe,  and  many  other  public  buildings,  and  all  the 
tradefmen’s  (hops.  The  edifices  are  moftly  fluccoed  or 
white- warned ;  and  it  contains  the  only  flreet  in  Mofcow  in 
which  the  houfes  Hand  dole  to  one  another  without  any 
intervals  between  them.  3.  The  Bie.lgorod,  or  White 
Town,  which  runs  quite  round  the  two  preceding  divi¬ 
fions,  is  1'uppol’ed  to  derive  its  name  from  a  white  wall 
with  which  it  was  formerly  enclofed,  and  of  which  fome 
remains  are  Hill  to  be  feen.  4..  Scrnlainogorod,  which  en¬ 
virons  ail  the  three  other  quarters,  takes  its  denomina¬ 
tion  from  a  circular  rampart  of  earth  with  which  it  is 
encompafied.  Thefe  two  laH-mentioned  divifions  exhibit 
a  grotel'que  groupe  of  churches,  convents,  palaces,  brick 
and  wooden  houfes,  and  mean  hovels,  in  no  degree  fu- 
periorto  peafants’ cottages.  5.  The  Slobuda,  or  Suburbs, 
form  a  vafl  exterior  circle  round  all  the  parts  already 
deferibed,  and  are  invefied  with  a  low  rampart  and  ditch. 
Thefe  fuburbs  contain,  befides  buildings  of  all  kinds  and 
denominations,  corn-fields,  much  openpaflure,  and  fome 
fmall  lakes,  which  give  rile  to  the  Neglina.  The  river 
Mujlivu,  from  which  the  city  takes  its  name,  flows  through 
it  in  a.  winding  channel ;  but  excepting  in  fpring  is  only 
navigable  for  rafts.  It  receives  the  Yaufa  in  the  Sem- 
lainogorod,  and  the  Neglina  at  the  weflern  extremity  of 
the  Kremlin  5  the  beds  of  both  thefe  laH-mentioned  rivu¬ 
lets  are  in  fummer  little  better  than  dry  channels. 

The  places  of  divine  worftiip  at  Mofcow  are  exceedingly 
numerous ;  including  chapels,  they  amount  to  above  a 
thoufand:  there  are  484  public  churches,  of  which  199 
are  of  brick,  and  the  others  of  wood  ;  the  former  are  com¬ 
monly  Huccoed  or  white-wafhed,  the  latter  painted  of  a 
red  colour.  The  moH  ancient  churches  of  Mofcow  are 
generally  fquare  buildings,  with  a  cupola  and  four  fmall 
domes,  fome  whereof  are  of  copper  or  iron  gilt ;  others 
of  tin,  either  plain  or  painted  green.  Thefe  cupolas  and 
domes  are  for  the  moft  part  ornamented  with  crofles  en¬ 
twined  with  thin  chains  or  wires.  The  church  of  the* 
Holy  Trinity,  fometimes  called  the  church  of  Jerufalem, 
which  Hands  in  the  Khitaigorod,  clofe  to  the  gate  lead¬ 
ing  into  the  Kremlin,  has  a  kind  of  high  Heeple  and  nine 
or  ten  domes :  it  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Ivan  Vaflilie¬ 
vitch  II,  The  inlide  of  the  churches  is  moHly  compofed 
of  three  parts  5  that  called  by  the  Greeks  uSavccot;,  by  the 
Ruffians  trapeza;  the  body;  and  the  fanCtuary  or  flirine. 
Over  the  door  of  each  church  is  the  portrait  of  the  faint 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  to  which  the  common  people 
pay  their  homage  as  they  pafs  along,  by  taking  off  their 
hats,  croffmg  tliemfelves,  and  occafionally  touching  the 
ground  with  their  heads. 
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The  bells,  which  form  no  inconfiderable  part  of  public 
worliiip  in  this  country,  as  the  length  or  fhortnefs  of 
their  peals  afeertains  the  greater  or  lefs  fanCtity  of  the 
day,  are  hung  in  belfries  detached  from  the  church :  they 
do  not  fwing  like  our  bells,  but  are  fixed  immoveably 
to  the  beams,  and  are  rung  by  a  rope  tied  to  the  clapper 
and  pulled  fidewife.  Some  of  thefe  bells  are  of  a  Huuen- 
dous  fize;  one  in  the  tower  of  St.  Ivan’s  church  weighs 
3551  Ruffian  poods,  or  127,836  Englifh  pounds.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  efleemed  a  meritorious  a&  of  religion  to  prefent 
a  church  with  bells;  and  the  piety  of  the  donor  has  been 
meafured  by  their  magnitude.  According  to  this-  mode 
of  eftimation,  Boris  Godunof,  who  gave  a  brill  of  288,000 
pounds  to  the  cathedral  of  Mofcow,  Was  the  moH  pious 
fovereign  of  Ruffia,  until  he  was  furpafled  by  the  emprefs 
Anne,  at  whofe  expenfe  a  bell  was  cafl  which  exceeded 
in  bignefs  every  bell  in  the  knotvn  world.  This  bell  was- 
never  fufpended.  The  hiflory  of  its  fall,  by  the  acci¬ 
dental  burning  of  a  beam  to  which  it  was  hung,  Dr. 
Clarke  informs  us  is  mere  fable ;  but,  as  writers  are  ac- 
cuHomed  to  copy  each  other,  the  Hory  continues  to  be 
propagated.  “  The  fad  is,  the  bell  remains  in  the  place 
where  it  was  originally  cafl.  It  never  was  fufpended  ; 
the  Ruffians  might  as  well  attempt  to  fufpend  a  firft-rate 
line-of-battle  fhip,  with  all  its  guns  and  ftores.  A  fire 
took  place  in  the  Kremlin,  the  flames  of  which  caught 
the  building  ereCted'  over  the  pit  in  which  the  bell  yet 
remained;  in  confequence  of  which  the  metal  became 
hot ;  and  water  thrown  to  extinguifh  the  fire  fell  upon 
the  bell,  caufing  the  fraCture  which  has  taken  place.  The 
defeent  into  the  cave  is  by  a  double  flight  of  Heps  ;  and  the 
bell  reaches  from  the  bottom  of  the  cave  to  the  roof.  The 
entrance  is  by  a  trap-door,  placed  even  with  the  furface 
of  the  earth.  We  found  the  Heps  very  dangerous;  fome 
of  them  were  wanting,  and  others  broken,  which  occa- 
fioned  me  a  fevere  fall  down  the  whole  extent  of  the  firff 
flight,  and  a  narrow  elcape  for  my  life,  in  not  being 
dallied  upon  the  bell.  In  confequence  of  this  accident, 
a  centinel  was  ftationed  afterwards  at  the  trap-door,  to 
prevent  people  becoming  victims  to  their  curiofity.  He 
might  have  been  as  well  employed  in  mending  the  Heps, 
as  in  waiting  all  day  to  fay  they  were  broken.  The  bell 
is  truly  a  mountain  of  metal.  They  relate,  that  it  con¬ 
tains  a  very  large  proportion  of  gold  and  filver;  for  that, 
while  it  was  in  fufion,  the  nobles  and  the  people  cafl  in, 
as  votive  offerings,  their  plate  and  money.  It  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  doubt  the  truth  of  traditionary  tales,  particularly 
in  Ruffia,  where  people  are  much  difpofed  to  relate  what 
they  have  heard,  without  once  reflecting  on  its  probabi¬ 
lity.  I  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  affay  a  fmall  part.  The 
natives  regard  it  with  fuperftitious  veneration,  and  they 
would  not  allow  even  a  grain  to  be  filed  off.  At  the  fame 
time  it  may  be  faid,  the  compound  has  a  white  fhining 
appearance,  unlike  bell-metal  in  general ;  and  perhaps  its 
fil very  afpeft  has  llrengthened,  if  not  given  rife  to,  a  con¬ 
jecture  relpeCling  the  richnefs  of  its  materials.  On  fefti- 
val  days,  the  peafants  vifit  the  bell  as  they  would  a  church, 
conlider  it  an  aCl  of  devotion;  and  they  crofs  themfelves 
as  they  defeend  and  afeend  the  fteps.  The  bottom  of  the 
pit  is  covered  with  water,  mud,  and  large  pieces  of  tim¬ 
ber,  which,  added  to  the  darknefs,  render  it  always  an 
unpleafant  and  unwholefome  place,  in  addition  to  the 
danger  arifing  from  the  fteps  which  lead  to  the  bottom. 

I  went  frequently  there,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  dimen- 
fions  of  the  bell  with  exaCtnefs.  To  my  great  furprife, 
during  one  of  thofe  vifits,  half  a  dozen  Ruffian  officers, 
whom  I  found  in  the  pit,  agreed  to  affift  me  in  the  ad- 
meafurement.  It  fo  nearly  agreed  with  the  account  pub- 
liflied  by  Jonas  Hanway,  that  the  difference  is  not  worth 
notice.  This  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  confidering  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  exaftly  meafuring  what  is  partly  buried  in  the 
earth,  and  the  circumference  of  which  is  not  entire.  No 
one,  I  believe,  has  yet  afeertained  the  fize  of  the  lower 
rim  of  the  bell,  which  would  aftbrd  Hill  greater  dimen- 
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fions  than  thole  we  obtained;  but  it  is  entirely  buried 
in  the  earth.  About  ten  perfons  were  prefent  when  I 
measured  the  part  which  remains  expofed  to  obfervation. 
We  applied  a  ftrong  cord  dole  to  the  metal  in  all  parts 
of  its  periphery,  ai^  round  the  lower  part  where  it 
touched  the  ground,  taking  care  at  the  fame  time  not  to 
Itretch  the  cord.  From  the  piece  of  bell  broken  off,  it 
was  afcertained  that  we  had  thus  meafured  within  two 
feet  of  its  lower  extremity.  The  circumference  obtained 
was  67  feet  4  inches;  which  allows  a  diameter  of  22  feet 
inches.  We  then  took  the  perpendicular  height  from 
the  top  of  the  bell,  and  found  it  correfpond  exaftly  with 
the  llatement  made  by  Hanway,  namely,  21  feet  inches. 
In  the  llouteft  part,  that  in  which  it  Ihould  have  received 
the  blow  of  the  hammer,  its  thicknefs  equalled  23  inches. 
We  were  able  to  afcertain  this  by  placing  our  hands  un¬ 
der  water  where  the  frafture  had  taken  place,  which  is 
above  7  feet  high  from  the  lip  pf  the  bell.  The  weight 
of  this  enormous  rnafs  of  metal  has  been  computed  to  be 
443,772lbs.  which,  if  valued  at  three  (hillings  a-pound, 
amounts  to  66,565k  163.  lying  unemployed,  and  of  no  ufe 
to  any  one.” 

The  palace,  inhabited  by  the  ancient  czars,  (lands  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Kremlin.  Part  of  this  palace  is  old, 
and  remains  in  the  fame  (late  in  which  it  was  built  under 
Ivan  Vaffilievitch  I.  The  remainder  lias  been  fucceffively 
added  at  different  intervals,  without  any  plan,  and  in  va¬ 
rious  ftyles  of  architecture,  which  has  produced  a  motley 
pile  of  building,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  incon¬ 
gruity  of  the  feveral  ftru&ures.  The  top  is  thickly  fet 
with  numerous  little  gilded  fpires  and  globes ;  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  front  is  decorated  with  the  arms  of  all  the 
provinces  which  compofe  the  Ruffian  empire.  The  apart¬ 
ments  are  in  general  exceedingly  fmall,  excepting  one 
fmgle  room  called  the  council-chamber,  in  which  the  an¬ 
cient  czars  ufed  to  give  audience  to  foreign  ambaffadors, 
and  which  has  been  repeatedly  defcribed  by  feveral  Eng- 
lifh  travellers  who  vifited  Mofcow  before  the  imperial  re- 
fidence  was  transferred  to  Peterfburgli.  The  room  is  large 
and  vaulted,  and  has  in  the  centre  an  enormous  pillar  of 
ftone  which  fupports  the  ceiling.  In  this  palace  Peter 
the  Great  came  into  the  world,  in  the  year  1672.  In 
that  part  called  the  treafury,  are  depofited  the  crown, 
jewels,  and  royal  robes,  ufed  at  the  coronation  of  the 
fovereign,  befides  feveral  curiofities  relative  to  the  hiflory 
of  the  country. 

Of  the  great  number  of  churches  contained  in  this  city, 
two  in  particular,  namely,  that  of  St.  Michael  and  that 
of  the  Affumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  are  remarkable  ; 
the  one  for  being  the  place  where  the  lovereigns  of  Ruffia 
were  formerly  interred,  and  the  other  where  they  are 
crowned.  Thefe  edifices,  which  are  fituated  in  the  Krem¬ 
lin,  are  both  in  the  fame  flyle  of  architecture ;  and  their 
exterior  form,  though  modelled  according  to  the  ancient 
flyle  of  the  country,  is  not  abfolutely  inelegant.  In  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Michael,  which  contains  the  tombs  of  the 
Ruffian  lovereigns,  the  bodies  are  not,  as  with  us,  depo¬ 
fited  in  vaults,  or  beneath  the  pavement,  but  are  en¬ 
tombed  in  raifed  fepulchres,  moflly  of  brick,  in  the  fhape 
of  a  coffin,  and  about  two  feet  in  height.  When  Mr. 
Coxe  vifited  the  cathedral,  the  mod  ancient  were  covered 
with  palls  of  red  cloth,  others  of  red  velvet,  and  that  of 
Peter  II.  with  gold  tiffue,  bordered  with  lilver  fringe  and 
ermine.  Each  tomb  has  at  its  lower  extremity  a  fmall  fil- 
ver  plate,  upon  which  is  engraved  the  name  of  the  deceafed 
fovereign,  and  the  era  of  his  death.  The  cathedral  of  the 
Affumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  has  long  been 
appropriated  to  the  coronation  of  the  Ruffian  f'overeigns, 
is  the  moll  fplendid  and  magnificent  in  Mofcow.  The 
fcreen  is  in  many  parts  covered  with  plates  of  folid  filver 
and  gold  richly  worked.  From  the  centre  of  the  roof 
hangs  (or  did  hang)  an  enormous  chandelier  of  maffy  fil- 
ver,  weighing  294olbs.  it  was  made  in  England,  and  was 
a  prefent  from  Morofof,  prime  minifler  and  favourite  of 
Alexey  Michaelovitch.  The  facred  utenfils  and  epilcopal 


veflments  are  extraordinarily  rich,  but  the  tafte  of  the 
workmanfhip  is  in  general  rude.  Many  of  the  paintings 
which  cover  the  infide  walls  are  of  a  coloffal  fize:  fome 
are  very  ancient,  and  were  executed  fo  early  as  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  contains  among  the 
reft  the  head  of  the  Virgin,  fuppofed  to  have  been  deli¬ 
neated  by  St.  Luke,  and  greatly  celebrated  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  its  power  of  working  miracles.  According  to  the 
tradition  of  the  church,  it  was  brought  from  Greece  to 
Kiof,  transferred  from  thence  to  Volodimir,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Mofcow.  It  teems  to  have  been  a  Grecian  paint¬ 
ing,  and  was  probably  anterior  to  the  revival  of  the  art 
in  Italy.  In  this  cathedral  are  depofited  the  remains  of 
the  Ruffian  patriarchs,  the  firfl  of  whom  was  Job,  before 
whole  time  the  primate  of  the  Ruffian  church  was  fuffra- 
gan  to  the  patriarch  of  Conflantinople.  Job,  being  me¬ 
tropolitan  archbifhop  of  Mofcow,  was  in  1588  inflalled  in 
this  cathedral  patriarch  of  Ruffia,  by  Jeremias  patriarch 
of  Conflantinople.  Philaretes  and  Nicon  were  diftin- 
guifhed  patriarchs,  and  died  much  regretted  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age  in  1633.  The  lafl  of  thefe  patriarchs,  who 
are  reckoned  to  have  been  eleven,  was  Adrian,  at  whofe 
demife,  in  1699,  Peter  the  Great  refufed  to  nominate  a 
fucceffior;  and  in  1721  the  patriarchal  dignity  was  for¬ 
mally  aboliffied. 

In  connexion  with  this  account  of  the  churches  at 
Mofcow,  we  flia.ll  here  introduce  a  brief  defcription  of 
fome  of  the  moll  prominent  ceremonies  performed  in  this 
city  at  the  time  of  Eafler.  Dr.  Clarke,  who  prelented  to 
the  public  a  pidlure  of  the  Ruffian  manners  approaching1 
to  caricature,  and  who  has  incurred  the  charge  of  exagge¬ 
ration  in  fome  of  his  details,  furnifhes  us  with  feveral 
inftances  of  the  groffcfl  fuperftition,  fill  prevalent  in 
Ruffia.  “  All  that  has  been  faid  or  written  of  the  Roman- 
catholic  bigotry,”  fays  this  writer,  “  affords  but  a  feeble 
idea  of  the  fuperftition  of  the  Greek  church.  It  is  the 
greateft  libel  upon  human  reafon,  the  feverefl  fcandal 
upon  univerfal  piety,  that  has  yet  difgraced  the  annals 
of  mankind.  There  are  no  people  who  obferve  Lent  with 
more  fcrupulous  and  religious  rigour  than  the  Ruffians. 
Travelling  the  road  from  Peterfburgh  to  Mofcow,  if  at 
any  time,  in  poor  cottages,  where  the  peafants  appeared 
flarving,  I  offered  them  a  part  of  our  dinner,  they  would 
fhudder  at  the  fight  of  it,  and  calt  it  to  the  dogs;  dafh- 
ing  out  of  the  children’s  hands,  as  an  abomination,  any 
food  given  to  them;  and  removing  every  particle  that 
might  be  left  entirely  from  their  fight.  The  fame  priva¬ 
tion  takes  place  among  the  higher  ranks ;  but,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  this  rigour  has  been  obferved,  fo  much  the  mors 
exceffive  is  the  degree  of  gluttony  and  relaxation,  when 
the  important  intelligence  that  ChriJ't  is  rifen  has  iffued 
from  the  mouth  of  the  archbifhop.  During  Eafler  they 
run  into  every  kind  of  excefs,  rolling  about  drunk  the 
whole  week.  When  Eafler  was  proclaimed,  the  inn  where 
we  lodged  became  a  Pandiemonium.  Drinking,  dancing, 
and  finging,  continued  through  the  night  And  the  day. 
Rut,  in  the"  midft  of  all  thefe  exceffes,  quarrels  hardly  ever 
took  place.  The  wild  rude  riot  of  a  Ruffian  populace 
is  full  of  humanity.  Few  difputes  are  heard ;  no  blows 
are  given;  no  lives  endangered,  but  by  drinking.  J\To 
meetings  take  place  of  any  kind,  without  repeating  the 
expreffions  of  peace  and  joy,  Chrijios  vojcrejs!  “  Chrift  is 
rifen!”  to  which  the  anlwer  is  always  the  fame,  Vo  ijlineij 
vofcrejs!  “  He  is  rifen  indeed!”  On  Eafler  Monday  be¬ 
gins  the  prefentation  of  the  pafchal  eggs  ;  lovers  to  their 
miftreffes,  relatives  to  each  other,  fervants  to  their  mailers, 
all  bring  ornamented  eggs.  Every  offering  at  this  feafon 
is  called  a  pafchal  egg.  The  meanell  pauper  in  the  ftreet, 
preparing  an  egg,  and  repeating  the  words  Chrijios  voj¬ 
crejs,  may  demand  a  falute  even  of  the  emprefs.  All  bu- 
linefis  is  laid  afide  :  the  upper  ranks  are  engaged  in  vifit- 
ing,  balls,  dinners,  flippers,  mafquerades;  while  the  boors 
fill  the  air  with  their  longs,  or  roll  drunk  about  the  llreets. 
Servants  appear  in  new  and  tawdry  liveries ;  and  carriages 
in  the  moft  fumptuous  parade.” 
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In  the  Khitaigorod  is  a  place  where  the  public  archives 
are  depofited,  a  ilrong  brick  building,  containing  feveral 
vaulted  apartments  with  iron  floors.  Thefe  archives, 
confiding  of  a  numerous  collection  of  ftate-papers,  were 
crowded  into  boxes -and  thrown  afide  like  common  lum¬ 
ber,  until  the  emprefs  Catharine  ordered  them  to  be  re¬ 
viled  and  arranged.  In  conformity  to  this  mandate,  Mr. 
Muller  difpofed  them  in  chronological  order  with  fuch 
perfeCt  regularity,  that  any  Angle  document  may  be  in- 
fpeCted  with  little  trouble.  They  are  enclofed  in  feparate 
cabinets  with  glafs  doors:  thofe  relative  to  Ruffia  are  all 
clafled  according  to  the  feveral  provinces  which  they  con¬ 
cern;  and  over  each  cabinet  is  infcribed  the  name  of  the 
province  to  which  it  is  appropriated.  In  the  lame  man¬ 
ner  the  manufcripts  relative  to  foreign  kingdoms  are 
placed  in  feparate  divifions  under  the  refpeCiive  titles  of 
Poland,  Sweden,  England,  France,  Germany,  &c. 

The  univerfity  of  Mofcow,  all  fituated  in  the  Khitai¬ 
gorod,  was  founded,  at  the  inftance  of  count  Shuvalof, 
by  the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  for  600  ftudents  ;  who  are 
clothed,  boarded,  and  inftrudted,  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
crown.  Beiides  this  inftitution,  there  are  two  gymnafia, 
or  feminaries  for  the  education  of  youth,  endowed  all'o 
by  Elizabeth  ;  in  which  are  taught,  by  twenty-three  pro- 
feflors,  divinity,  dallies,  philolophy,  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Ruffian,  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Tartar,  languages; 
hiftory,  geography,  mathematics,  architecture,  fortifica¬ 
tion,  artillery,  algebra,  drawing  and  painting,  mufic, 
fencing,  dancing,  reading,  and  writing. 

Mofcow  is  the  centre  of  the  inland  commerce  of  Rufiia, 
and  particularly  connects  the  trade  between  Europe  and 
Siberia.  The  only  navigation  to  this  city  is  formed  by 
the  Molkva,  which,  billing  into  the  Occa  near  Columna, 
communicates  by  means  of  that  river  with  the  Volga. 
But,  as  the  Molkva  is  only  navigable  in  fpring  upon  the 
melting  of  the  fnows,  the  principal  merchandife  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  and  from  Mofcow  upon  fledges  in  winter.  The 
whole  of  the  retail  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  Khitaigorod  ; 
where,  according  to  a  cuftom  common  in  Ruffia,  as  well 
as  in  moll  kingdoms  of  the  eall,  all  the  Ihops  are  colleCled 
together  in  one  fpot.  The  place  is  like  a  kind  of  fair,  con¬ 
fining  of  many  rows  of  low  brick  buildings;  the  intervals 
between  them  refembling  alleys.  Thefe  Ihops  or  booths 
occupy  a  confiderable  fpace;  they  do  not,  as  with  us, 
make  part  of  the  houfes  inhabited  by  the  tradefmen,  but 
are  quite  detached  from  their  dwellings,  which  for  the 
moll  part  are  at  fome  diltance  in  another  quarter  of  the 
town.  The  tradefman  comes  to  his  lhop  in  the  morning, 
remains  there  all  day,  and  returns  home  to  his  family  in 
the  afternoon.  Every  trade  has  its  feparate  department; 
and  they  who  fell  the  fame  goods  have  booths  adjoining 
to  each  other.  Furs  and  fleins  form  the  moll  confiderable 
article  of  commerce  in  Mofcow  ;  and  the  Ihops  which  vend 
thofe  commodities  occupy  feveral  llreets. 

Amonglt  the  curiofities  of  Mofcow,  the  market  for  the 
fale  of  houfes  is  not  the  leall  remarkable.  It  is  held  in 
a  large  open  fpace  in  one  of  the  l'uburbs ;  and  exhibits  a 
great  variety  of  ready-made  houfes,  thickly  llrewed  upon 
the  ground.  The  purchafer  who  wants  a  dwelling,  re¬ 
pairs  to  this  fpot,  mentions  the  number  of  rooms  he  re¬ 
quires,  examines  the  different  timbers,  which  are  regu¬ 
larly  numbered,  and  bargains  for  that  which  fuits  him. 
The  houfe  is  fometimes  paid  for  on  the  fpot,  and  taken 
away  by  the  purchafer  ;  or  fometimes  the  vender  con¬ 
trails  to  tranfport  and  ereil  it  upon  the  place  where  it  is 
defigned  to  Hand.  It  may  appear  incredible  to  affert,  that 
a  dwelling  may  be  thus  bought,  removed,  railed,  and  in¬ 
habited,  within  the  fpace  of  a  week ;  but  we  lhall  con¬ 
ceive  it  practicable  by  confidering  that  thefe  ready-made 
houfes  are  in  general  merely  collections  of  trunks  of 
trees  tenoned  and  mortifed  at  each  extremity  into  one 
another,  fo  that  nothing  more  is  required  than  the  la¬ 
bour  of  tranfporting  and  adjulling  them.  But  this  fum- 
mary  mode  of  building  is  not  always  peculiar  to  the 
meaner  hovels;  as  wooden  ftruilures  of  very  large  dimen- 
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fions  and  handfome  appearance  are  ©ccafionaliy  formed 
in  Ruffia  with  an  expedition  almoft  inconceivable  to  the 
inhabitants  of  other  countries.  A  remarkable  inftance 
of  this  difpatch  was  difplayed  the  laft  time  the  emprefs 
came  to  Mofcow.  filer  majefty  propofed  to  refide  in  the 
manfion  of  prince  Gallitzin,  which  was  efteemed  the  com¬ 
pleted:  edifice  in  the  city;  but,  as  it  was  not  fufficiently 
fpacious  for  her  reception,  a  temporary  addition  of  wood, 
larger  than  the  original  houfe,  and  containing  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  fuite  of  apartments,  was  begun  and  finiftied  within 
the  fpace  of  fix  weeks.  This  meteor-like  fabric  was  fo 
handfome  and  commodious,  that  the  materials,  which 
were  taken  down  at  her  majefty’s  departure,  were  to  be 
re-conftru<5ted  as  a  kind  of  imperial  villa  upon  an  emi¬ 
nence  near  the  city.  Mr.  Coxe  mentions  an  admirable 
police  in  this  city  for  preventing  riots,  or  for  Hopping 
the  concourle  of  people  in  cafe  of  fires,  which  are  very 
frequent  and  violent  in  thofe  parts,  where  the  houfes  are 
mollly  of  w'ood,  and  the  llreets  are  laid  with  timber.  At 
the  entrance  of  each  ftreet  there  is  a  chevaux-de-frize 
gate,  one  end  whereof  turns  upon  a  pivot,  and  the  other 
rolls  upon  a  wheel ;  near  it  is  a  centry-box,  in  which  a  man 
is  occaiionally  ftationed.  In  times  of  riot  or  fire  the  centi- 
nel  fhuts  the  gate,  and  all  paffage  is  immediately  flopped. 

Among  the  public  inftitutions  of  Mofcow,  the  moll 
remarkable  is  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  endowed  in  1764. 
by  the  emprefs  Catharine,  and  fupported  by  voluntary 
contributions  and  legacies,  and  other  charitable  gifts.  In 
order  to  encourage  donations,  her  majefty  granted  to  all 
benefaftors  fome  valuable  privileges,  and  a  certain  degree 
of  rank  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  liberality. 
Among  the  principal  contributors  muft  be  mentioned  a 
private  merchant  named  Dimidof,  a  perfon  of  great  wealth, 
who  expended  in  favour  of  this  charity  above  ioo,oool. 
The  hofpital,  which  is  fituated  in  a  very  airy  part  of  the 
town  upon  a  gentle  afeent  near  the  river  Molkva,  is  an 
immenfe  pile  of  building  of  a  quadrangular  fhape ;  and 
calculated  to  receive  8,000  foundlings.  The  children  are 
brought  to  the  porter’s  lodge,  and  admitted  without  any 
recommendation.  The  rooms  are  lofty  and  large;  the 
dormitories,  which  are  feparate  from  the  work-rooms,  are 
very  airy,  and  the  beds  are  not  crowded:  each  found¬ 
ling,  even  each  infant,  has  a  feparate  bed.  The  children 
remain  two  years  in  the  nurfery,  when  they  are  admitted 
into  the  loweil  clafs ;  the  boys  and  girls  continue  toge¬ 
ther  until  they  are  feven  years  of  age,  at  which  time  they 
are  feparated.  They  all  learn  to  read,  write,  and  call 
accounts.  The  boys  are  taught  to  knit;  they  occafion- 
ally  card  hemp,  flax,  and  wool,  and  work  in  the  different 
manufadtories.  The  girls  learn  to  knit,  net,  and  all  kinds 
of  needle-work;  they  fpin  and  weave  lace;  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  in. cookery,  baking,  and  houfehold-work  of  all 
forts.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  foundlings  enter  into 
the  firft  clafs  ;  when  they  have  the  liberty  of  chooling  any 
particular  branch  of  trade;  and  for  this  purpofe  there  are 
different  fpecies  of  manufactures  eilabliihed  in  the  hofpi¬ 
tal,  of  which  the  principal  are  embroidery,  lilk  dockings, 
ribbands,  lace,  gloves,  buttons,  and  cabinet-w'ork.  A 
feparate  room  is  appropriated  to  each  trade.  Some  boys 
and  girls  are  inftrudted  in  the  French  and  German  lan¬ 
guages,  and  a  few  boys  in  the  Latin  tongue;  others  learn 
mufic,  drawing,  and  dancing. 

It  remains  to  lay  a  few  words  upon  the  domeftic  habits 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  immenfe  city. 

Carriages  are  fo  common  at  Mofcow,  that  almoft  every 
perfon  makes  ufe  of  them.  The  equipages  of  the  nobility 
with  complete  lets  of  fix  horles,  are  conftantly  driving 
about  the  llreets  of  Mofcow.  The  city  is  of  fo  large  a  com- 
pafs,  that  hackney-carriages  are  ftationed  in  the  llreets  for 
conveying  paflengers  to  the  different  quarters.  Thefe  ve¬ 
hicles  are  without  tops,  have  mollly  four  wheels,  and  are 
furnilhed  either  with  a  long  bench,  or  one,  two,  or  three, 
feparate  feats,  like  arm-chairs,  placed  fideways ;  their 
fares  are  fo  reafonable,  that  fervants  occafionall-y.ufe  them- 
upon  errands  to  dillant  parts  of  the  city ;  the  coachman 
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generally  drives  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour. 
Notwithftanding  the  number  of  coaches  with  fix  horfes 
that  traverfe  the  ftreets  of  Mofcow,  their  accompaniments 
are  ridiculoufly  mean.  When  a  coach  is  procured  with 
fix  horfes  of  different  colours,  the  coachman  and  poftilion 
are  dreffed  like  peafants,  with  high  cylindrical  hats;  the 
coachman,  with  a  long  beard  and  fheep-fkin  robe,  fits 
on  the  box  ;  the  poftilion,  in  a  coarfe  drugget  garb,  is 
mounted  on  the  off-horfe,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  the 
country.  Behind  the  carriage  is  an  enormous  hack  ©f  hay, 
which,  while  the  mafter  is  paying  his  viftts,  or  regaling 
himfelf  at  dinner,  is  occafonally  given  to  the  horfes. 

“  Nothing,”  fays  Mr.  Coxe,  “  can  exceed  the  hofpi- 
tality  of  the  Ruffians.  We  never  paid  a  morning-vifit  to 
any  nobleman  without  being  detained  to  dinner;  we  alfo 
conftantl)r  received  general  invitations.”  The  principal 
perfons  of  diftindtion  keep  open  tables,  and  are  highly 
obliged  by  the  vifitors  who  refort  to  them  without  cere¬ 
mony.  Mufic  during  dinner  generally  makes  a  part  of 
the  entertainment  at  the  tables  of  the  nobility.  Mod  of 
the  Ruffian  nobles  have  gardeners  of  our  nation  ;  and 
they  are  thus  provided  for  their  entertainments  with 
pines,  peaches,  apricots,  grapes,  pears,  cherries,  and  inch 
fruits  as  can  rarely  in  this  country  be  obtained  without 
the  affiftance  of  hot-houfes.  According  to  Richter,  in 
his  Sketch  of  Mofcow,  pines  are  reared  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  in  the  liot-houfes  about  this  city,  and  may  be  pur- 
chafed  for  a  ruble  a-piece.  At  the  country-feat  of  prince 
Gallitzin,  grapes  have  been  feen  nearly  ripe  in  the  open 
air.  The  Ruffian  nobles  are  faid  to  difplay  a  great  degree 
of  grandeur  and  magnificence  in  their  houfes,  domeftics, 
and  mode  of  living.  The  wealth  of  the  nobles  is  enor¬ 
mous.  Some  of  them  have  70  and  even  100,000  peafants ; 
and  their  fortunes  are  eftimated  by  the  number  of  their 
peafants,  who  pay  them,  upon  an  average,  10  rubles  an¬ 
nually,  in  fpecie.  They  exadt  labour,  not  merely  from 
the  males,  but  from  women,  and  children  from  the  age 
of  ten  and  upwards.  Tithes  are  moreover  demanded  of 
linen,  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  pigs,  ffieep,  lambs,  and  of 
every  product  of  the  land,  or  of  domeftic  manual  labour. 
Should  a  peafant  by  any  misfortune  be  unable  to  furniffi 
tlie  tribute  expected  by  his  lord,  he  muft  beg,  borrow,  or 
jfteal,  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  only  property  a 
Ruffian  noblemen  allows  his  peafant  to  poffefs,  is  the  food 
he  cannot.  Or  will  not,  eat  himfelf;  the  bark  of  trees, 
chaff,  or  other  refufe :  quafs,  water,  and  fifh-oil.  Tra¬ 
velling  the  provinces  fouth  of  Mofcow,  where  the  foil  is 
Angularly  fertile  and  productive,  the  labourers  arenever- 
thelefs,  fays  Dr.  Clarke,  deftitute  of  the  common  neceffa- 
ries  of  life  ;  the  lord  claims  all  the  produce.  Mr.  Heber 
differs  in  his  {latent ent  of  the  condition  of  peafants  from 
Dr.  Clarke  ;  obferving,  that,  with  regard  to  their  com¬ 
forts  or  means  of  fubfiftence,  they  are  not  deficient.  Their 
houfes  are  well  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  people  ;  their 
clothing  is  warm  and  fubftantial,  and  they  appear  to  be 
fufficiently  fed ;  but  their  political  Situation  is  fervile  and 
diftreffing.  They  are  liable  to  be  levied  as  foldiers  at  the 
pleafure  of  their  lords ;  for,  if  a  mafter  is  difpleafed  with 
liis  (lave,  he  may  fend  him  to  the  army  whenever  he  thinks 
proper,  and  take  a  receipt  from  the  government. 

The  wealth  of  the  nobles  is  no-where  more  confpicu- 
oufly  difplayed  than  at  their  weekly  balls.  Every  perfon 
who  is  a  plebeian  is  excluded  by  the  laws  of  the  fociety, 
and,  though  nobles  only  are  admitted,  the  company  occa- 
fionally  con  fids  of  2000  perfons.  The'drefles  are  the  mod 
fumptuous  that  can  be  imagined  ;  the  favourite  ornaments 
of  the  ladies  are  cameos,  which  they  wear  upon  their  arms, 
in  girdles  round  their  waifts,  or  upon  their  bofoms.  "  The 
drapery  is  difpofed  after  the  Grecian  coftume,  and  their 
hair  is  bound  up  round  the  head.  The  modes  of  drefs  in 
London  and  Paris  are  generally  blended  together  by  the 
ladies  of  Mofcow  ;  and,  in  jultice  to  their  charms,  it  muft 
beconfefied,  that  no  country  in  the  world  can  boaft  fupe- 
rior  beauty.  The  men  on  thefe  occalions  appear  either 
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in  uniform  or  in  coats  of  very  rich  embroidery ;  bur  nei¬ 
ther  men  nor  women  evince  the  fiighteft  degree  of  anima¬ 
tion  in  the  exercife  of  dancing.  Dr.  Clarke  will  not  al¬ 
low  to  the  Ruffians  the  unqualified  praife  of  hofpitality. 
The  diffies  and  the  wines,  he  fays,  correfpond  in  grada¬ 
tion  with  the  rank  and  condition  of  the  guefts.  Thofe 
who  fit  near  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  are  fuffered  to  have 
no  connexion  with  the  fare  or  the  tenants  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table.  The  chofen  diflies  at  a  Ruffian  table  are 
carefully  placed  at  the  upper  end,  and  are  handed  down 
to  thole  guefts  who  are  ftationed  near  the  owner  of  the 
manlion,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  fit ;  after¬ 
wards,  if  any  thing  remain,  it  is  taken  gradually  to  the 
reft;  fo  that  perfons  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  are  often 
compelled  to  remain  fatisfied  with  an  empty  difh.  The 
wine  alfo  degenerates  in  quality,  until  at  laft  it  is  dete¬ 
riorated  into  fimple  quafs.  The  number  of  attendants  in 
waiting  is  prodigious.  In  the  houfe  of  the  young  count 
Orlof,  500  fervants  waited  at  table  ;  many  of  them  fump- 
tuoufly  clothed,  and  many  others  in  rags. 

Thus  far  Dr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Porter  adds,  that  dwarfs 
and  fools  are  here  the  pages  and  the  playthings  of  the 
great;  and,  at  aimoft  all  entertainments,  ftand  for  hours 
by  their  lord’s  chair,  holding  his  fnuff-box,  or  waiting 
his  commands.  “  There  is  fcarcely  a  nobleman  in  this 
country  who  is  not  poffiefled  of  one  or  more  of  thefe  frifks 
of  nature  ;  but,  in  their  feleftion,  I  cannot  fay  that  the 
nobleffe  difplay  their  gallantry,  as  they  choofe  none  but 
males.  Thefe  little  beings  are  generally  the  gayeft-dreffed 
perfons  in  the  fervice  of  their  lord,  and  are  attired  in  a 
uniform  or  livery  of  very  coftly  materials.  In  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  their  owner,  their  ufual  ftation  is  at  his  elbow, 
in  the  charadter  of  a  page  ;  and,  during  his  abfence  they 
are  refponfible  for  the  cleaniinefs  and  combed  locks  of 
their  companions  of  the  canine  fpecies.  Befides  thefe 
Lilliputians,  many  of  the  nobility  keep  a  fool  or  two,  like 
the  motleys  of  our  court  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  ;  but 
like  in  name  alone  ;  for  their  wit,  if  they  ever  had  any, 
is  fivallowed  up  by  indolence.  Savoury  fauces  and  rich 
repalls  fwell  their  bodies  to  the  molt  difgufting  fize  ;  and, 
lying  about  in  the  corners  of  fome  fplendid  laloon,  they 
fieep  profoundly,  rill  awakened  by  the  command  of  their 
lord,  to  amufe  the  company.  Shaking  their  enormous 
bulk,  they  rife  from  their  trance ;  and,  fupporting  their 
unweildiy  trunks  againft  the  wall,  drawl  out  their  heavy 
nonfenfe  with  as  much  grace  as  the  motions  of  a  (loth  in 
the  hands  of  a  reptile-fancier.  One  glance  was  fufficient 
for  me  of  thefe  iinbruted  creatures ;  and,  with  fomething 
like  pleafure,  I  turned  from  them  to  the  lefs  humiliating 
view  of  human  nature  in  the  dwarf.  The  race  of  thefe 
unfortunates  is  very  diminutive  in  Ruffia,  and  very  nu¬ 
merous.  They  are  generally  well-fhaped,  and  their  hands 
and  feet  particularly  graceful.  Indeed,  in  the  proportion 
of  their  figures,  we  fhould  no-where  difcover  them  to  be 
flaws  in  the  economy  of  nature,  were  it  not  for  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  feature,  and  the  fize  of  the  head,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  very  much  enlarged.  Take  them  on  the  whole, 
they  are  fuch  compaft,  and  even  pretty,  little  beings,  that 
no  idea  can  be  formed  of  them  from  the  clumfy  deformed 
dwarfs  which  are  exhibited  at  our  fairs  in  England.  I 
cannot  fay  we  need  envy  Ruffia  in  this  part  of  her  offspring. 
It  is  very  curious  to  obferve  how  nearly  they  refemble  each 
other :  their  features  are  all  fo  alike,  that  you  might  ea- 
fily  imagine  that  one  pair  had  fpread  their  progeny  over 
the  whole  country.” 

Mofcow  has  often  fuffered  by  fires;  and,  in  the  years  1737, 
1748,  and  1752,  a  conliderable  part  of  it  was  reduced  to 
allies,  efpecially  by  the  laft  fire,  which  confumed  above  half 
the  city,  together  with  the  czarina’s  ftables.  But  the  houfes 
have  always  been  foon  rebuilt  after  fuch  a  calamity ;  as  they 
are,  for  the  raoft  part,  of  very  mean  materials.  The  Jail 
conflagration  (Sept.  1812),  by  which  three-fourths  of  the 
city  was  deftroyed,  is  freffi  in  the  memory  of  all  our  read¬ 
ers.  See  the  article  London,  vol.xiii.p.  297.  TheKrem- 
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lin  and  the  Khitaigorod  differed  lead  at  that  time,  and 
we  have  therefore  been  dill  able,  in  defcribing  thofe  parts, 
to  avail  ourfelves  of  the  defcriptions  given  by  Coxe  and 
Tooke.  And  the  mod:  recent  accounts  (Mar.  1817.)  date, 
that  Mofcow  has  rifen  from  its  allies  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  which  may  very  well  be,  as  mod:  of  the  houfes  were 
of  wood  thatched  with  mud.  The  univerfity  is,  however, 
rebuilt  of  better  materials,  and  is  in  a  flourifhing  condi¬ 
tion  :  the  library  already  contains  7000  volumes ;  and 
every  thing  connefted  with  education,  and  the  ufeful  and 
elegant  fciences,  is  encouraged  and  promoted  by  the  go¬ 
vernment. 

The  lofs  that  was  fudained,  upon  that  dreadful  occa- 
fion,  in  lives  and  property,  has  been  thought  to  be  greatly 
exaggerated  ;  for  it  was  dated,  that,  befides  30,000  lick, 
100,000  lives  were  lod.  But,  if  we  look  back  into  hidory, 
we  lhall  find  that  Mofcow  has  endured  diil  greater  cala¬ 
mities.  In  the  Harleian  Mifcellany,  there  is  a  curious 
pamphlet,  which  gives  an  account  (by  an  eye-witnefs)  of 
a  mod  dreadful  plague  and  fire,  which  happened  there  in 
the  fixte#hth  century.  We  lhall  make  fome  extrafts  from 
this  very  curious  and  fcarce  trait. 

“  Being  departed  from  Nerva  about  the  xoth  of  July, 
1570,  we  came,  on  the  beginning  of  Augud,  to  Mofcow. 
A  few  days  after,  a  horrid  plague  invaded  the  town,  and 
the  places  about  it,  with  fuch  violence,  that  in  four 
months  there  died  above  250,000  people  ;  and  it  was  par¬ 
ticularly  obferved,  that  in  eight  days,  that  is  from  the 
10th  to  the  18th  of  Augud,  there  died  2703  prieds;  and 
this  plague  did  continue  fo  fiercely,  that,  in  the  end  of  it, 
every  one  wondered  when  he  met  any  body  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

“  This  extraordinary  mifery  was  followed  the  year  after, 
on  the  x  5th  of  May,  by  a  drange  ruin  and  conflagration  : 
the  occafion  was,  that  the  emperor  of  the  Tartarians, 
being  difcontented  that  the  Ruffians  did  not  pay  him 
fome  annual  tribute,,  and  hearing  befides,  that  the  great 
duke  (Ivan  III.)  by  his  tyranny  and  maflacres,  had  fo  de¬ 
populated  the  country,  that  he  Ihould  find  no  great  refid- 
ance  that  way,  did  fummon  him  to  pay  the  laid  tribute  ; 
but  the  great  duke  returned  nothing  in  anfwerbut  fpight- 
ful  and  reproachful  words  ;  wherefore  the  Tartarian  came 
out  of  his  country,  about  the  end  of  February,  followed 
with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thoufand  horfe,  who,  within 
the  fpace  of  two  months  and  a  half,  did  ride  about  five 
hundred  German  leagues  ;  which  make  two  thoufand 
Englilh  miles.  When  they  were  come  about  two  days’ 
journey  from  the  frontiers  of  the  duke,  he  refolved  to 
meet  them,  and  to  give  them  battle ;  but  he  lod  it  with  a 
prodigious  daughter  of  his  men.  The  duke,  knowing 
that  the  Tartarian  would  feek  him  out,  ran  away  as  fad  as 
he  could  :  he  was  only  within  five  leagues  of  Mofcow, 
when  the  Tartarians  came  and  encompafled  the  town, 
thinking  he  was  within.  They  fet  on  fire  all  the  villages 
round  about  it ;  and,  feeing  that  the  war  would  prove 
too  tedious  for  them,  refolved  to  burn  that  great  city,  or 
at  lead  the  fuburbs  of  it ;  for  this  purpofe,  having  placed 
their  troops  round  about  it,  they  fet  fire  on  all  fides,  fo 
that  it  feemed  a  burning  globe ;  then  did  rife  fo  fierce  and 
violent  a  wind,  that  it  drove  the  rafters  and  long  trees 
from  the  fuburbs  into  the  city  ;  the  conflagration  was  fo 
fuddeni  that  nobody  had  time  to  fave  himfelf,  but  in  that 
place  where  he  was  then.  The  perfons  that  were  burnt 
in  this  fire,  were  about  200,000 ;  which  did  happen,  be- 
caufe  the  houfes  are  all  of  wood,  and  the  dreets  paved 
with  great  fir-trees,  fet  clofe  together,  which,  being  oily 
and  rofinous,  made  the  incendy  unexpreffible  ;  fo  that,  in 
four  hours  time,  the  city  and  fuburbs  where  wholly  con- 
fumed.  I  and  a  young  man  of  Rochelle,  that  was  my 
interpreter,  were  in  the  middle  of  the  fire,  in  a  magazine 
vaulted  with  done,  and  extraordinarily  drong,  whole  wall 
was  three  feet  and  a  half  thick,  and  had  no  air  but  on  two 
fides;  one  wherein  was  the  coming  in  and  going  out, 
which  was  a  long  alley,  in  which  there  were  three  iron 
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gates,  diflant  about  fix  feet  from  each  other;  on  the  other 
fide  there  was  a  window,  or  grate,  fenced  with  three  iron 
Ihutters,  diflant  half  a  foot  one  from  another;  we  Ihut 
them  inwardly  as  well  as  poffibly  we  could  ;  neverthelefsp 
there  came  in  fo  much  fmoke,  that  it  was  more  than  l'uf- 
ficient  to  choak  us,  had  it  not  been  for  fome  beer  that  was 
there,  with  the  which  we  refrefhed  ourfelves  now  and  then. 
Many  lords  and  gentlemen  were  flifled  in  the  caves  where 
they  had  retired,  becaufe,  their  houfes  being  made  of  great 
trees,  when  they  fell  they  crufhed  down  all  that  was  un¬ 
derneath  ;  others,  being  confumed  to  allies,  flopped  all  the 
paflages  of  going  and  coming  out,  fo  that  for  want  of  air 
they  all  perilhed  :  the  poor  country  people  that  had  faved 
theml'elves  in  the  city,  with  their  cattle,  from  threefcore 
miles  round  about,  feeing  the  conflagration,  ran  all  into 
the  market-place,  which  is  not  paved  with  wood  as  the 
red  ;  neverthelefs,  they  were  all  roaded  there,  in  fuch 
fort,  that  the  tailed  man  feemed  but  a  child,  fo  much  had 
the  fire  contrafted  their  limbs  ;  and  this  by  reafon  of  the 
great  houfes  that  were  round  about  it.  A  thing  more 
hideous  and  frightful  than  any  can  imagine,  in  many 
places  of  the  faid  market,  the  bodies  were  piled  one  upon 
another  to  the  height  of  half  a  pike,  which  put  me  in  a 
wonderful  admiration,  bejng  not  able  to  apprehend,  nor 
underdand,  how  it  was  poffible  they  Ihould  be  fo  heaped 
together. 

“  This  wonderful  conflagration  caufed  all  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  the  town-wall  to  fall,  and  all  the  ordnance  that 
were  upon  it  to  burd.  The  walls  were  made  of  brick, 
according  to  the  ancient  way  of  building,  without  either 
fortifications  or  ditches.  Many  that  had  faved  themfelves 
among  them  were  neverthelefs  roaded,  fo  fierce  and  ve¬ 
hement  was  the  fire ;  among  them  many  Italians  and 
Walloons  of  my  acquaintance.  While  the  fire  laded,  we 
thought  that  a  million  of  cannons  had  been  thundering 
together ;  and  our  thoughts  were  upon  nothing  but  death,, 
thinking  the  fire  would  lad  fome  days,  becaufe  of  the 
great  circumference  of  the  caflle  and  fuburbs ;  but  all 
this  was  done  in  lefs  than  four  hours  time;  at  the  end 
of  which,  the  noife  growing  lels,  we  were  curious  to  know 
whether  the  Tartarians,  of  whom  we  flood  no  lefs  in  fear 
than  of  the  fire,  were  entered.  But,  after  we  had  heark¬ 
ened  awhile,  we  heard  fome  Ruffians  running  to  and  fro 
through  the  fmoke,  who  were  talking  of  walling  the  gates,, 
to  prevent  the  coming  of  the  Tartarians,  who  were  ex¬ 
pected  when  the  fire  went  out.  I  and  my  interpreter, 
being  come  out  of  the  magazine,  found  the  aflxes  fo  hot, 
that  we  durfl  fcarce  tread  upon  them  ;  but,  neceffity 
compelling  us,  we  ran  towards  the  chief  gate,  where 
we  found  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  efcaped  from  the 
fire,  with  whom,  in  a  few  hours,  we  did  wall  that  gate 
and  the  red,  and  kept  a  drift  watch  all  that  night  with 
fome  guns  that  had  been  preferved  from  the  fire.  In 
the  morning,  feeing  that  the  place  was  not  defenfible 
with  fo  few  people  as  we  were,  we  fought  the  means 
to  get  into  the  caflle,  whofe  entry  was  then  inacoeffi- 
ble  :  the  governor  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  our  inten¬ 
tion,  and  cried  to  us  that  we  ihould  be  very  welcome; 
but  it  was  a  mod  difficult  thing  to  come  in,  becaufe 
the  bridges  were  all  burnt,  fo  that  we  were  fain  to  get 
over  the  wall,  having,  indead  of  ladders,,  fome  high  fir- 
trees  thrown  from  the  cadle  to  us,  wherein,  indead  of 
rounds  to  get  up,  they  had  made  fome  notches  with  a  hat¬ 
chet,  to  keep  us  from  Hiding.  We  got  up  them  with 
much  ado  ;  for,  befides  the  evident  inconvenience  of 
thofe  rough  ladders,  we  did  carry  about  us  the  fum  of 
four  thoufand  thalers,  befides  fome  jewels,  which  was  a 
great  hindrance  to  us  to  climb  along  thofe  high  trees ;  and 
that,  which  did  double  our  fear,  was,  that  we  faw  before 
our  eyes  fome  of  our  company,  that  had  nothing  but 
their  bodies  to  fave,  yet  tumble  down  from  the  middle  of 
thofe  high  trees  into  the  ditch,  full  of  burnt  bodies,  fo 
that  we  could  not  tread  but  upon  dead  corples,  whole 
heaps  were  fo  thick  every  where,  that  we  could  not  avoid 
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to  tread  upon  them,  as  if  it  had  been  a  hill  to  climb  up; 
and  that  which  did  augment  our  trouble  was,  that  in 
treading  upon  them  their  arms  and  legs  broke  like  glafs : 
the  poor  limbs  of  thefe  creatures  being  calcined  by  the 
vehement  heat  of  the  fire;  and,  our  feet  finking  into  thofe 
xniferable  bodies,  the  blood  and  the  filth  did  Iquirt  in  our 
faces,  which  begot  fuch  a  flench  all  the  town  over,  that  it 
was  impoffible  to  fubfifl  in  it. 

“  The  25th  of  May,  in  the  evening,  as  we  expected,  in 
great  perplexity,  what  the  Tartarians  would  attempt 
againft  us,  who  were  about  four  hundred  in  the  caltle  ; 
the  Tartarians,  whom  we  had  faluted  with  our  guns,  and 
killed  fome  of  them  that  were  coming  too  near  one  of  the 
■caftle-gates,  began  to  go  back  the  fame  way  that  they  came 
in,  with  fo  much  fpeed,  that  the  next  morning  all  that 
torrent  was  drained  up  ;  for  which  having  given  God 
thanks,  and  fet  our  bufinefs  in  order  as  well  as  the-prefent 
calamity  would  permit,  we  went  away  from  that  defolate 
place.” 

An  eminence,  called  Sparrow-hill,  fituated  about  four 
or  five  miles  from  Mofcow,  commands  the  bell  view  of 
the  city;  and  from  thence  the  land  about  it  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  low  and  fwampy,  abounding  with  pools  of 
ftagnant  water,  and  of  courfe  unhealthy.  The  climate  is 
alfo  dangerous  from  fudden  tranfitions.  The  rapidity  of 
vegetation  is  here  very  ftriking.  In  and  about  Mofcow 
the  rivers  freeze  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  No¬ 
vember,  and  break  up  in  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April.  The  birch-trees  come  out  in  May,  and  filed  their 
leaves  in  September.  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  flood  at 
68°  on  May  aoth,  and  at  440  April  16th,  and  between 
thefe  periods  at  intermediate  degrees.  At  London  on  the 
fame  days  it  flood  at  6i°  and  550. 

The  monaflery  called  Troitjkoi  Klojler ,  or  the  Monaflery 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  diilin  guiflied  in  the  annals  of  Ruflia 
as  the  afylum  for  the  Ruffian  fovereigns  in  cafes  of  infur- 
reition  ;  and  is  more  particularly  known  to  foreigners  on 
account  of  the  refuge  which  it  afforded  to  Peter  the  Great, 
when  he  put  an  end  to  the  adminillration  of  his  filler  So¬ 
phia.  This  monaflery  is  about  forty  miles  from  Mofcow. 
At  a  little  diflance,  this  monaflery  bears  the  appearance  of 
afmall  town,  and  like  many  other  convents  in  this  country 
is  furrounded  with  high  brick  walls,  ftrengthened  with 
battlements  and  towers.  The  parapet  is  roofed  with 
wood,  and  the  walls  and  towers  are  provided  with  embra- 
fures  for  muikets  and  cannon  ;  the  whole  is  furrounded 
by  a  deep  ditch.  This  place  has  withftood  feveral  fieges, 
and  particularly  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  Ladiflaus  prince 
of  Poland,  who  attacked  it  at  the  head  of  a  large  army. 
Befides  the  habitation  for  monks,  the  walls  enclofe  an 
imperial  palace,  and  nine  large  churches  conftrudled  by 
different  fovereigns,  which  are  fplendid,  and  very  rich  in 
gold  and  filver  ornaments,  and  coftly  veftments.  The 
library  of  the  convent  contains  a  curious  collection  of 
books. 

Mofcow  is  348  miles  fonth-eaft  of  Peterfburg,  fix  hun¬ 
dred  eaft-north-eaft  of  Warfaw,  and  feven  hundred  north- 
call  of  Cracow.  Lat.  55.  45.  45.  N.  Ion.  37.  21.  E.  Coxe's 
Travels  in  Rujfia.  Tooke's  Hifi.  of  the  Ruffian  Empire. 
Richter's  Sketch  of  Mofcow.  Porter's  Travels  in  Rujfia 
and  Sweden.  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels.  Harleian  MiJ'cellany, 
vol.  iii. 

MOS'DORF,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg:  four 
miles  eaft  of  Dicrich,  and  lixteen  north-north-eafl  of 
Luxemburg. 

MOSE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayne  and  Loire  :  nine  miles  fouth  of  Angers. 

MOSE,  an  illand  in  the  Eallern  Indian  Sea,  about  thirty 
miles  in  circumference.  Lat.  6.  20.  S.  Ion.  132.  2.  E. 

MOSE,  or  Villa  del  Mose,  a  town  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  Tabafco,  in  the  bottom  of  Campeachy  Gulf, 
from  which  great  quantities  of  cocoa  are  Ihipped  for  Spain. 

MOSE'CHE,  a  province  of  Angola,  on  the  north  bank 
<&£  the  Coanza. 
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MO'SEK.  See  Mauscheid,  vol.  xiv. 

MOSEL'I.E,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Volges,  palfies  by  or  near  to  Remiremont,  Epi- 
nal,  Chatel  fur  Mofelle,  Cbarmes,  Toul,  Pont  a  Moufflon, 
Metz,  Thionville,  Gravenmacheren,  Treves,  Traarbachj 
&c.  and  joins  the  Rhine  at  Coblentz. 

MOSEL'LE,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  on  the  north-eaft  by 
the  late  department  of  the  Sarre,  on  the  eaft  by  the  late 
departments  of  Mont  Tonnerre  and  the  Sarre,  on  the 
fouth-eaft  by  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the 
weft  by  the  department  of  the  Meufe,  and  on  the  fouth 
by  the  department  of  the  Meurthe.  Its  population, 
amounts  to  562,700.  Metz  is  the  capital.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  fertile  in  grain,  wine,  fruits,  and  paftures.  It  has 
alfo  mines  of  iron  and  coal. 

MOSE'NIA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Chufiftan:  thirty-fix 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Suiter. 

MOSER A'DA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifan  ;  fix 
miles  north-north-eafl  of  Trevigio. 

MOS'EROTH,  [Heb.  difcipline.j  The  name  «f  a  place. 
Numb. 

MO'SES,  the  great  prophet  and  legillator  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  was  the  Ion  of  Amram,  the  grandfon  of  Levi,  by 
Jochebed,  the  daughter  of  Levi,  his  own  aunt;  and  was 
born  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  1 57 1  B.  C.  He  was  their  third 
child,  they  having  had  before  him  a  daughter  called 
Miriam,  and  a  fon  named  Aaron.  Some  time  before  the 
birth  of  Mofes,  a  cruel  edift  had  been  promulgated  by 
Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  intended  to  effeftuate  the  gradual 
extirpation  of  the  Ifraelites,  which  enafted,  under  the 
feverell  penalties,  that  every  Hebrew  male  child  which 
was  born  Ihould  be  call  into  the  Nile,  and  that  none  but 
the  females  Ihould  be  fullered  to  live.  This  edift  even, 
enjoined  the  parents  to  become  the  executioners  of  their 
own  fons,  or  to  difcover  them  when  born,  that  they  might 
be  drowned  by  the  Egyptians.  The  reafon  of  this  decree, 
according  to  Jofephus,  was  the  prediction  of  an  Egyptian 
prophet,  that  a  Hebrew  child  was  about  to  be  born  who 
would  hereafter  diminilh  the  power  of  Egypt,  and  increafe 
that  of  the  Ifraelites.  Though  there  is  no  authority  for 
this  in  the  facred  fcriptures,  which  will  be  our  chief  re- 
fource  in  this  article,  yet  it  does  not  appear  at  all  impro¬ 
bable  that  the  king’s  mind  was  impreffed  with  fome  lucli 
notion  when  he  ilfued  his  commands. 

At  the  birth  of  Mofes,  it  is  faid  that  the  natural  re¬ 
luctance  of  his  parents  to  obey  fuch  a  decree,  was  in- 
creafed  by  the  fuperior  lovelinefs  of  the  child;  though 
niothers,  probably,  always  fee  beauty  in  their  new-born 
infants,  which,  for  obvious  reafons,  is  a  very  wife  pro- 
villon  of  Providence ;  and  they  ventured  to  keep  him  in 
concealment  during  the  fpace  of  three  months.  (Exodus, 
ch.  ii.)  At  length,  the  extreme  danger  of  a  difcovery, 
which  would  have  proved  fatal  to  themfelves  as  well  as 
the  infant,  reduced  them  to  the  cruel  necelfity  of  expofing 
him.  His  mother,  therefore,  took  a  fmall  ark  made  of 
the  ligneous  part  of  the  papyrus,  and,  having  befineared 
it  with  bitumen,  to  render  it  water-tight,  placed  the  in¬ 
fant  in  it,  and  fet  it  down  among  the  fedges  on  the  marlhy 
brink  of  the  river.  Anxious,  however,  about  his  fate, 
ftie  placed  her  daughter  Miriam  at  a  proper  diftance,  to 
obferve  what  Ihould  become  of  him.  Soon  after  this,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  coming  to  the  river  with  her  female 
attendants  in  order  to  bathe,  difcovered  the  ark,  and  fent 
one  of  them  for  it.  Upon  opening  it,  fhe  was  furprifed 
at  finding  its  contents  to  be  a  beautiful  boy,  whofe  crying 
irrefiftibly  excited  her  pity  and  compafflon.  Concluding 
him  to  be  the  child  of  one  of  the  opprefled  Hebrew'  race, 
who  was  left  to  perifh  under  her  father’s  tyrannical  pro- 
fcription,  ihe  thought  him  deferving  of  a  better  fate,  and 
determined  to  refcue  him  from  deftruCtion.  At. this 
moment  Miriam  approached  the  princefs,  and  made  an 
offer  of  bringing  a  Hebrew  nurfe  to  fuckle  the  child  5 
which  flie  was  ordered  to  do.  Accordingly,  Are  called  her 
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mother  Jochebed,  who  with  unfpeakable  joy  received  the 
infant  from  the  princefs,  with  orders  to  take  the  fame  care 
of  him  as  if  he  were  her  own  fon,  and  a  promife  of  being 
well  rewarded  for  her  fervice.  Afterwards  the  princefs 
gave  him  the  name  of  Moses,  fignifying  extracted,  “  be- 
caufe,”  laid  Ihe,  “  I  have  drawn  him  out  of  the  water.” 
In  due  time  the  child  was  brought  to  his  patronefs,  who 
declared  him  her  adopted  fon,  and  gave  directions  for  his 
being  educated  in  all  the  branches  of  learning  for  which 
Egypt  was  then  celebrated.  It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that,  while  he  was  under  the  care  of  his  parents,  they  had 
inftru&ed  him  in  their  religion,  and  informed  him  of  the 
lecret  of  his  birth. 

How  Mofes  was  afterwards  occupied  till  he  was  about 
forty'  years  of  age,  the  Scriptures  do  not  inform  us ;  but 
many  things  are  related  by  Jofephus  and  other  liiftorians 
concerning  the  early  periods  of  his.life ;  and,  though  fome 
perfons  confider  them  as  entirely  fabulous,  yet  we  think 
it  right  to  mention  one  or  two,  and  the  more  fo,  as  we 
are  difpofed  to  pay  a  confiderable  deference  to  the  hiftory 
of  Jofephus,  and  are  not  willing  to  fuppofe  him  capable 
of  introducing  faSts  that  were  not  authenticated  by  the 
beft  proofs  that  he  was  capable  of  obtaining.  Unlefs  we 
go  thus  far,  we  mull  lofe  much  that  Chriftians  value  as 
important,  which  he  has  tranfmitted  in  his  Hiftory  and 
Antiquities.  In  the  ACls  of  the  Apoftles,  chap.  vii.  20, 
we  are  told  that  Mofes  was  “  exceedingly  fair.”  And 
Jofephus  relates,  that  when  Mofes  was  only  three  years 
old,  that  is,  when  he  was  fpecially  introduced  to  Pha- 
roah’s  daughter  as  her  adopted  fon,  no  one  who  faw  him 
could  avoid  being  ftruck  with  the  lingular  beauty  of  his 
countenance ;  and  he  adds,  people  about  their  common 
bufinefs  would  leave  it  to  gaze  at  him.  Philo  fays,  that 
at  his  birth  he  had  a  more  elegant  and  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance  than  denoted  an  ordinary  perfon.  According  to 
Jofephus  and  Eufebius,  Mofes  afted  as  a  leader  in  the 
wars,  diftinguilhed  himfelf,  and  obtained  many  fignal 
victories. 

When  he  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  he  left  the 
court  of  Pharoah,  and  went  to  vifit  his  countrymen  the 
Hebrews,  who  groaned  under  the  ill-ufage  and  oppreftion 
of  their  unfeeling  mailers.  He  is  faid  “  to  have  looked 
on  their  burthens;”  that  is,  under  the  direction  of  that 
Providence  which  deligned  him  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his 
nation,  he  made  himfelf  perfonally  acquainted  with  their 
condition  and  treatment,  endeavouring  to  relieve  them 
from  their  intolerable  oppreftion,  and,  probably,  prepar¬ 
ing  the  minds  of  the  leading  people  among  them  for  the 
great  enterprife  in  which  he  afterwards  embarked.  While 
he  was  thus  employed,  obferving  one  day  an  Egyptian 
ailing  an  Hebrew  with  great  cruelty,  he  was  16  exafpe- 
rated  at  his  conduCt,  that,  feeing  no. perfon  near,  he  ran 
to  the  defence  of  the  latter,  and,  having  killed  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  during  the  ftruggle,  buried  him  in  the  fand.  Soon 
afterwards,  while  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  a  quarrel 
between  two  Hebrews,  one  of  them,  provoked  at  his  in¬ 
terference,  upbraided  him  with  the  death  of  the  Egyptian, 
and  tauntingly  alked  him,  whether  he  alfo  meant  to  take 
away  his  life  ?  Finding,  therefore,  that  the  faCt  was  be¬ 
coming  publicly  known,  and  being  fenfible  that  he  had 
reafon  to  fear  the  efteCts  of  Pharaoh’s  refentment,  he 
confulted  his  lafety  by  withdrawing  immediately  into  the 
land  of  Midian,  in  Arabia  Petraea. 

Mofes  met  with  a  hofpitable  reception  from  Reuel,  or 
Jethro,  the  prieft  or  prince  of  the  country,  into  whole 
fervice  he  entered.  In  this  lituation  he  fpent  forty  years, 
during  which  his  behaviour  had  been  fo  fatisfaClory  to 
Jethro,  that  he  bellowed  upon  him  his  daughter  Zipporah 
in  marriage,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons.  His  employment 
was  that  of  keeping  the  flock  of  his  father-in-law  ;  and, 
as  he  was  following  it  upon  Mount  Horeb,  he  had  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  vifion,  which  occafioned  his  return  into  the 
land  of  Egypt.  In  this  vifion  he  faw  a  bulh  in  flames, 
not  one  leaf  of  which  was  confumed  ;  and  from  the  midlt 
the  bulh  a  voice  iflued,  announcing  the  fpecial  pre« 
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fence  of  the  Deity.  (Exodus,  ch.  iii.)  While  Mofes 
liftened  with  profound  reverence  and  humility,  the  voice 
inlormed  him  that  the  time  was  now  come  when  God 
would  deliver  the  Hebrews  from  their  bondage  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  that  he  was  the  inllrument  fele&ed  to 
conduct  them  out  of  the  land  of  their  oppreftion  towards 
the  rich  inheritance  promiled  to  their  forefathers.  He 
was,  therefore,  commanded  to  proceed  to  Egypt ;  and, 
after  fatisfying  the  Ifraelites  Concerning  his  commiflion, 
to  requeft  of  the  king  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
go  three  days’  journey  into  the  defert,  for  the  purpofe  of 
celebrating  a  fellival  in  honour  of  the  God  whom  they 
worlhipped.  From  a  modeft  fenfe  of  diffidence  in  himfelf, 
as  well  as  his  fears  refpeCting  the  difficulties  in  executing 
fuch  a  commiflion,  Moles  was  very  delirous  of  being 
excufed  from  that  fervice,  and  offered  repeated  prayers 
that  God  would  be  pleafed  to  make  choice  of  a  fitter 
inllrument. 

Encouraged  at  length  by  affurances  of  miraculous 
afliftance,  (ch.  iv.)  he  obtained  his  difmiflion  from  Jethro, 
and  with  his  wife  and  two  fons  let  out  on  his  journey  to 
Egypt.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  he  was  attacked 
with  a  dangerous  difeafe,  which  Zipporah  conceived  to  be 
a  punilhment  for  having  neglected  the  circumcilion  of  his 
youngeft  fon  ;  llie,  therefore,  immediately  performed  that 
operation  herlelf;  and  her  hulband  was  foon  afterwards 
able  to  purfue  his  journey,  while  Hie  returned  with  the 
two  children  to  her  father’s.  When  Mofes  arrived  at 
Mount  Horeb,  he  met  his  brother  Aaron,  who  had  been 
divinely  directed  to  come  thither,  and  was  there  acquainted 
by  Moles  with  the  important  commiflion  which  was  en- 
trulled  to  him.  This  intelligence  gave  Aaron  the  highell 
fatisfaClion ;  and  he  accompanied  his  brother  to  the  let- 
tlements  of  the  Ifraelites  in  Egypt,  where  the  elders  or 
heads  of  the  people  were  aflembled,  to  receive  the  news  of 
their  fpeedy  deliverance.  Here  Aaron,  whom  God  had 
appointed  to  be  fpokefman  for  his  brother,  who  had  an 
impediment  in  his  fpeech,  informed  the  aflembly  of  the 
glorious  errand  on  which  Mofes  was  lent  to  them  ;  and 
the  latter,  in  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  miflion,  wrought 
the  miracles  in  their  prefence  by  which  God  had  com¬ 
manded  him  to  eftabliih  his  credit  and  authority  among 
them.  One  was,  by  turning  his  rod  into  a  ferpent,  and 
then  into  a  rod  again ;  and  another,  by  covering  one  of 
his  hands  with  leprofy  upon  pulling  it  out  of  his  bolom, 
and  by  healing  it  afterwards  in  the  fame  way.  Thefe 
proofs  of  fupernatural  power  were  fo  convincing  to  the 
aflembly,  that  they  profefied  the  utmoft  joy  and  gratitude 
towards  the  divine  goodnefs,  which  had  at  length  taken 
compaffion  on  their  wretched  condition ;  but  they  foon. 
afforded  their  deliverer  a  fpecimen  of  the  difficulties 
which  he  would  have  to  llruggle  with  from  their  intract¬ 
able  and  defponding  temper. 

Mofes  and  Aaron  now  proceeded  to  open  their  cora- 
miffion  before  the  king  of  Egypt,  (ch.  v.)  and,  having 
obtained  an  audience,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of 
the  Hebrews  requefted  permiffion  for  that  people  to  go 
three  days’  journey  into  the  defert,  for  the  purpofe  of 
celebrating  a  fellival  in  his  honour,  without  giving 
offence  to  the  Egyptians  by  their  peculiar  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies;  to  which  they  added,  that  this  God  had  com¬ 
manded  them  fo  to  do,  and  that,  were  they  to  refufe 
obedience  to  him,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  fevere 
punilhment,  either  by  the  peftilence  or  the  fword.  To 
this  requeft  the  haughty  monarch  replied,  that  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  no  fuch  deity  as  the  God  in  wdiofe  name 
they  pretended  to  addrefs  him,  and  that  he  would  not 
grant  the  Ifraelites.  fuch  relaxation  from  their  fervitude 
as  their  bold  requeft  implied.  He  then  feverely  repri¬ 
manded  Mofes  and  Aaron  for  feducing  the  people  from 
their  work  by  fuch  idle  projects,  ordering  them  to  return 
to  their  own  labours.  At  the  fame  time,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  that  the  Hebrews  had  not  work  enough  to  employ 
their  thoughts,  and  that  their  idlenefs  would  make  them, 
grow  feditious,  he  directed  their  talk-mafters  to  deprive 
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them  of  the  ft  raw  ufed  in  making  bricks,  and  by  fo  doing 
oblige  them  to  fpend  their  time  in  gathering  ftubble 
inftead  of  it,  but  without  being  allowed  the  leaft  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  quantity  of  their  daily  labour.  In  the  anguiffi 
of  their  hearts  under  this  addition  of  mifery,  the  Hebrews 
attributed  it  to  the  interference  of  Mofes,  and  bitterly 
reproached  him  and  his  brother  as  the  authors  of  their 
entire  ruin. 

The  ill  fuccefs  which  had  attended  his  firft  application 
to  the  king  of  Egypt  would  have  deterred  Mofes  from 
appearing  again  before  that  prince,  had  not  God  encou¬ 
raged  him  by  frefli  aflurances  of  his  determination  to 
bring  the  Ifraelites  out  of  their  bondage  with  a  trium¬ 
phant  arm,  and  invefted  him  with  a  miraculous  pow'er 
over  Pharaoh,  (cli.  vi.)  to  be  exercifed  in  fuch  difplays  of 
divine  judgment  on  that  proud  monarch  and  his  people, 
as  Ihould  force  him  to  difmifs  them.  Thus  encouraged, 
Mofes,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  prefented  liimfelf 
again  before  Pharaoh,  and  confirmed  his  former  meflage 
by  a  miracle ;  which  was  followed,  at  different  periods, 
by  nine  others,  inflicting  the  molt  dreadful  calamities 
upon  the  Egyptians  as  puniftiments  for  their  continued 
oppreftion  of  the  Ifraelites.  For  a  particular  account  of 
thefe  extraordinary  events,  and  of  the  effeCts  produced 
by  them  upon  Pharaoh,  we  mull  refer  our  readers  to  the 
fame  book  of  Exodus,  ch.  vii.-x.  When,  after  the  tenth 
miracle  had  been  wrought,  the  king  Hill  obftinately  re¬ 
filled  to  obey  the  divine  meflage,  it  is  fuppofed  that 
Mofes  announced  to  him  the  approaching  finilhing  ftroke 
of  the  divine  jultice  upon  all  the  firft-born  of  men  and 
cattle  throughout  Egypt,  and  retired  to  his  people  in  the 
land  of  Goffien.  From  having  been  witnefles  to  the 
dreadful  judgments  which  the  Egyptians  had  felt,  they 
were  now  dilpofed  to  receive  his  commands  with  the 
utmoft  refpeCt ;  and,  as  Mofes  knew  that  the  effeCt  of  the 
predicted  miracle  would  be  an  entreaty  for  their  imme¬ 
diate  departure,  he  directed  them  to  borrow  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  jewels  of  gold  and  of  filver,  rich  apparel,  and  other 
precious  things,  (ch.  xi.)  and  to  make  ready  for  cele¬ 
brating  the  paflover.  This  feftival  was  to  be  now  ob- 
ferved  for  the  firft  time,  (ch.  xii.)  and  was  afterwards  to 
be  kept  annually  in  commemoration  of  their  great 
deliverance  from  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  Egyptian 
monarch. 

On  the  appointed  night,  this  rite  w\as  duly  celebrated 
with  the  ceremonies  which  Mofes  had  directed  ;  and, 
while  the  Ifraelites  were  afterwards  waiting  in  filence, 
knowing  what  flaughter  would  take  place  among  the 
Egyptians,  at  midnight  the  executioners  of  the  divine 
jultice  fmote  all  the  firft-born  throughout  Egypt  with 
inftantaneous  death,  from  the  firft-born  of  Pharaoh,  who 
fat  on  his  throne,  to  the  firft-born  of  the  imprifoned  cap¬ 
tive,  and  of  all  cattle;  (ver.  29.)  So  great  was  the  terror 
which  this  dreadful  mortality  created  in  the  hitherto  ob- 
ltinate  Pharaoh,  that,  fending  for  Mofes  and  Aaron,  he 
not  only  gave  his  content  to  the  requelt  which  they  had 
repeatedly  preferred,  but  urged  and  prefled  the  immediate 
departure  of  the  Ifraelites,  with  their  children,  cattle,  and 
all  that  they  had;  (ver.  31,  32.)  The  Egyptians,  like- 
wile,  were  impatient  to  hurry  them  out  of  their  land, 
fearful  that  the  further  detention  of  that  peopje  would 
bring  on  them  entire  deitrv.Ction ;  and,  to  halten  them, 
they  freely  parted  with  the  molt  valuable  things  which 
the  Ifraelites  wiflted  to  borrow  of  them  ;  (ver.  33-36.) 

No  fooner  had  Mofes  returned  to  Gofhen  from  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  Pharaoh,  than,  unwilling  to  gjve  his  changeable 
temper  time  to  relax,  he  made  the  preconcerted  lignals 
for  collecting  the  whole  body  of  the  Ifraelites  at  a  place 
of  rendezvous  called  Ramefes,  (ver.  37.)  whence  he  began 
his  march  at  their  head  before  break  of  day.  They  con- 
filled  of  about  fix  hundred  thoufand  men,  befides  women 
and  children;  together  with  a  mixed  multitude  of  ft  ran¬ 
gers,  who  were  probably  proj'elytes  of  the  gate,  or  perfons 
who  had  renounced  idolatry,  though  they  were  not  yet 
^ircumcifed  5  and  all  their  numerous  flocks  and  herds. 


Their  firft  encampment  was  at  Succoth,  where  they  were 
properly  arranged  according  to  their  tribes  and  families, 
and  the  future  order  of  their  march  fo  regulated,  that 
there  might  be  no  confufion  in  the  movements  of  fuch  a 
vaft  aflemblage.  To  direCt  them  in  their  courfe,  God 
was  pleafed  to  appoint  a  miraculous  cloud,  or  volume  of 
fmoke,  to  precede  them  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night,  (xiii.  17-22.)  under  the  guidance  of  which,  in  two 
marches  more,  Mofes  brought  them  to  Pi-hahiroth  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Red  Sea. 

In  the  mean  time  Pharaoh  and  the  infatuated  Egyp¬ 
tians  repented  that  they  had  loft  the  fervitude  of  the 
Ifraelites,  and  fuddenly  raifed  a  formidable  army  for  the 
purpofe  of  purfuing  them,  and  compelling  them  to  return 
to  their  former  bondage ;  (ch.  xiv.)  This  force  Pharaoh 
lea  with  fo  much  expedition,  that  he  overtook  them  on 
the  approach  of  night  at  Pi-hahiroth,  and  pitched  his 
camp  in  fuch  a  pofition,  that  they  were  hemmed  in  by  the 
fea,  impaflable  mountains,  and  his  own  forces.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  army  raifed  the  utmoft  conlternation  and 
defpondency  in  the  pufillanimous  Ifraelites,  who  feemed 
already  to  have  forgotten  the  wonderful  interpofitions  of 
Providence  in  their  favour,  and  ungratefully  reproached 
Mofes  for  leading  them  out  of  Egypt  to  perifti  under  the 
fwords  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  wiidernefs.  After  meekly 
liftening  to  their  upbraiding  language,  Mofes  comforted 
them  with  the  aflurance  that  this  would  be  the  laft  time 
of  their  feeing  the  Egyptians ;  and  he  had  no  fooner  dif- 
mifled  them,  than  God  commanded  him  to  direCt  their 
march  towards  the  fea,  promifing  that,  upon  his  ftretching 
out  his  rod  over  it,  the  waters  would  divide  and  make 
way  for  the  Ifraelites  to  go  through  it  as  on  dry  land, 
while  Pharaoh  and  his  army,  venturing  to  purfue  them, 
Ihould  perifli  in  the  returning  waves.  The  events  having 
correfponded  with  this  promife,  Mofes  inllituted  a  feftival 
of  feven  days’  continuance,  in  commemoration  of  the 
fignal  deliverance  which  the  Ifraelites  had  experienced, 
and  the  total  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  and  his  holt.  For 
this  occafion  he  compofed  a  hymn  (ch.  xv.)  to  be  fung 
alternately  by  the  men  and  women,  celebrating  the  great- 
nefs  of  God’s  power  difplayed  in  thefe  events,  and  his 
amazing  mercy  towards  his  people,  which,  for  fublimity 
and  beauty  of  compofition,  not  only  rivals  but  furpafles 
the  bell  pieces  of-  the  kind  that  Greece  or  Rome  ever 
produced.  The  deliverance  of  the  Ifraelites  from  their 
bondage  in  Egypt  took  place  in  the  year  14.91  B.C. 

Mofes  now  entered  upon  the  arduous  talk  of  conduct¬ 
ing  his  nation  tow'ards  the  land  promifed  to  their  fathers. 
Had  it  been  conliltent  with  the  wifdoni  of  Providence 
that  they  Ihould  arrive  at  it  by  the  molt  fpeedy  courfe, 
a  few  days’  march  might  have  led  them  to  the  borders  of 
that  country.  But  they  were  to  be  trained  by  a  feries  of 
hardlhips  and  difficulties  to  encounter  the  warlike  people 
whom  they  were  to  fupplant;  their  ftubborn  and  ungrate¬ 
ful  temper,  and  their  fondnefs  for  idolatry  and  fuper- 
ftition,  were  to  be  corrected  by  trials  and  puniftiments ; 
and  a  peculiar  fyftem  of  legiflation  was  to  be  formed  and 
eftabliffied  among  them,  intended  to  preferve  them  from 
the  corruptions  of  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  to  maintain 
the  belief  in  the  one  living  and  true  God,  before  they 
were  to  enter  on  the  promifed  inheritance.  Mofes,  there¬ 
fore,  was  to  follow  the  guidance  of  the  miraculous  cloud 
and  pillar  in  his  progrefs  with  them.  For  the  particulars 
of  their  movements  we  mull  refer  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
content  ourfelves  with  mentioning  the  principal  incidents 
which  occurred  under  the  adminiftration  of  their  great 
legiflator. 

From  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea,  Mofes  led  the  Ifraelites 
into  the  wiidernefs  of  Shur,.  where  their  want  of  water 
"after  three  days’  travelling,  and  finding  that  which  they 
difeovered  on  their  arrival  at  Marah  too  bitter  to  drink, 
excited  the  loudeft  complaints  againft  their  conductor; 
(ch.xv.  23.)  In  this  emergency  Mofes  was  directed  to 
a  tree,  which,  either  by  its  intrinfic  virtue  or  by  a  new 
miracle,  lweetened  the  water  upon  being  call  into  it  3  and 
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he  was  thus  enabled  to  quell  for  the  prefent  the  riotous 
difpofition  of  his  followers.  It  difplayed  itfelf,  however, 
more  violently  than  before  upon  their  arrival  at  the 
wildernefs  of  Sin,  where  provifions  became  exceedingly 
fcarce;  and  their  murmurs  feemed  to  be  directed  againft 
God  himfelf,  for  permitting  them  to  be  decoyed  from  the 
fielh-pots  of  Egypt  into  a  defert  where  they  could  expe£l 
nothing  but  to  die  with  hunger;  (ch.  xvi.)  In  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  Mofes  was  directed  to  appeafe  them  by  af- 
furances,  that  they  fhould  have  plenty  of  flefh  that  very 
evening,  and  that  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day 
bread  fhould  be  rained  down  for  them  from  heaven. 
Accordingly,  at  the  time  mentioned  in  the  firft  promile, 
whole  clouds  of  quails  from  Egypt  came  pouring  into 
the  camp,  where  they  were  caught  in  incredible  quan¬ 
tities  ;  and  on  the  next  morning,  before  l'un-rife,  Mofes 
went  at  their  head  out  of  the  camp  into  the  wildernefs, 
where  he  (howed  them  the  ground  covered  with  a  fmall 
fhining  fubftance,  bearing  a  refemblance  to  coriander- 
feed  in  refpeft  to  fize,  of  which  he  told  them  they  Ihould 
find  a  fupply  at  that  time  every  morning,  excepting  that 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  inftrudted  them  how  to  prepare  it  as 
a  fubftitute  for  bread.  Of  this  fubftance,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  manna,  he  direiSled  them  to  gather  only 
a  limited  quantity  for  each  perfon,  and  exprefsly  pro¬ 
hibited  them  from  leaving  any  of  it  till  the  next  day  ; 
but  even  thefe  orders  fome  of  the  people  ventured  to 
dii'obey,  out  of  a  fpirit  of  obftinacy,  or  blameable  curiofity. 

The  next  extraordinary  inftance  of  the  wayward  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  Ifraelites  towards  Mofes,  was  exhibited  on 
their  journey  from  the  defert  of  Sin  towards  Mount 
Horeb,  at  a  place  called  Rephidim,  (ch.  xvii.)  where. they 
murmured  againft  him  for  want  of  water;  and,  when  he 
remonftrated  with  them  at  the  criminal  impatience  which 
they  difcovered  under  their  temporary  fuffering,  they 
appeared  ready  to  ftone  him.  On  this  occafion  he  had 
recourle  to  God,  who  ordered  him  to  go  accompanied 
with  the  elders  of  Ifrael  to  Mount  Horeb,  which  was  at 
no  great  diftance,  and  there  ftrike  a  rock  with  his  mira¬ 
culous  rod  in  their  prefence;  and,  upon  his  doing  fo, 
water  gufhed  out  from  it  in  fufficient  ftreams  to  fupply 
the  demands  of  the  Ifraelites  and  their  flocks  and  herds. 
While  the  Ifraelites  continued  encamped  at  Rephidim, 
hoftilities  were  commenced  againft  them  by  the  Amale- 
kites;  upon  which  Mofes  appointed  Jolhua  commander 
of  a  fufficient  force  to  meet  them  in  the  field,  informing 
him,  that  during  the  time  of  aftion  he  would  take  his 
ftation  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  with  the  miraculous  rod 
in  his  hand.  Accordingly,  when  Jofliua  marched  out 
againft  the  enemy  on  the  following  day,  Mofes  afcended 
the  hill  accompanied  by  Aaron  and  Hur;  and,  as  the 
engagement  commenced,  held  up  his  hands  in  prayer, 
extending  the  rod  as  a  fignai  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  Ifraelites.  While  he  continued  them  in  this  pofition, 
it  was  obferved  that  Jolhua  was  fuccefsful  againft  the 
enemy;  but  when,  through  fatigue,  he  let  them  down, 
the  advantage  was  on  the  fide  of  Amalek.  At  length  he 
was  feated  upon  a  ftone,  with  Aaron  and  Hur  on  each 
fide  of  him,  who  aflifted  in  holding  up  his  hands  till  to¬ 
wards  fun-fet,  when  the  Amalekites  were  entirely  defeated 
with  very  great  daughter.  This  victory  over  a  powerful 
and  warlike  enemy,  by  a  people  unexperienced  in  martial 
deeds,  was  juftly  regarded  as  a  molt  feafonable  and  im¬ 
portant  event,  and  determined  Mofes  to  erect  an  altar 
upon  the  fpot  in  commemoration  of  it,  which  he  called 
Jehovah  JSifj'i,  or  “  the  Lord  is  my  fignai;”  becaufe,  faid 
lie,  it  will  lerve  as  a  fignai  of  the  war,  that  is  between  the 
Lord  and  the  Amalekites,  from  generation  to  generation. 

Before  the  camp  was  removed  from  Rephidim,  Jethro, 
the  father-in-law  of  Moles,  came  to  pay  him  a  vifit, 
(ch.  xviii.)  and  brought  to  him  his  wife  Zipporah  and 
his  two  fons,  whom  he  received  with  the  greateft  joy  and 
affeftion,  and  informed  them  of  the  wonderful  events 
which  had  preceded  and  followed  the  deliverance  of  the 
Ifraelites  from  the  yoke  of  Pharaoh.  This  account  Jethro 
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heard  with  fentiments  of  the  deepeft  reverence  for  the 
God  of  Ifrael,  to  whom  he  offered  facrifice,  Aaron  and 
all  the  elders  of  the  people  joining  in  the  folemnity,  out 
of  the  refpeft  due  to  fo  venerable  a  perfon.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  Jethro,  obferving  that  Mofes  was  occupied 
from  morning  till  night  in  hearing  complaints  and  de¬ 
ciding  differences  between  the  people,  and  well  knowing 
that  lie  muff  fink  under  the  frequent  repetition  of  fuch 
fatigue,  added  to  the  weight  of  his  other  duties,  advifed 
him  to  feledft  a  competent  number  of  men  of  integrity 
and  ability  to  whom  to  commit  the  judging  and  well¬ 
ordering  of  the  community,  while  he  abftained  from 
every  bufinefs  himfelf  that  was  not  of  the  higheft  moment. 
This  advice  Mofes  adopted,  by  appointing  judges  to  fit 
over  thoufands,  over  hundreds,  and  over  tens,  referving 
only  the  raoft  important  caules  for  his  own  adjudica¬ 
tion;  by  which  means  he  eafed  himfelf  of  a  load  of 
care,  and  found  more  leifure  to  apply  to  the  higher 
departments  of  government. 

Soon  after  this,  Jethro  returned  to  his  own  country ; 
and  Mofes  gave  directions  for  marching  from  Rephidim 
to  the  wildernefs  of  Sinai ;  (ch.  xix.)  Here  the  Ifraelites 
remained  longer  than  at  any  other  ftation;  and  the  fcene 
was  rendered  famous  by  the  wonderful  promulgation  of 
their  law,  and  the  appointment  of  the  principal  ceremo¬ 
nies  which  they  were  afterwards  to  obferve.  While  they 
were  pitching  their  tents  at  a  prelcribed  diftance  from 
Mount  Sinai,  Mofes  went  up  to  the  mountain  alone,  and 
was  there  commanded  to  remind  the  people  of  the  won¬ 
ders  which  had  been  wrought  in  their  favour,  and  to 
allure  them,  that,  if  they  obeyed  the  divine  precepts  which 
Ihould  thence  be  iflued,  God  would  regard  them  as  liis 
peculiar  people,  and  favourite  nation.  Upon  this,  Mofes 
returned  to  the  camp,  and  aflembled  the  elders,  whom 
he  direfted  to  communicate  the  divine  meflage  to  the 
tribes  ;  and,  having  received  their  promifes  of  obedience, 
he  charged  them  to  prepare  themfelves  by  purification  in 
the  oriental  manner  againft  the  third  day  after  that  time, 
when  they  Ihould  be  witnefles  to  extraordinary  fcenes, 
which  Ihould  give  them  the  fulleft  fatisfaCtion  with  refpe<£i 
to  the  fpecial  prefence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  divine  au¬ 
thority  of  the  laws  that  he  was  to  be  the  inftrument  of 
conveying  to  them.  In  the  mean  time  he  ftriCtly  pro¬ 
hibited  them  from  approaching  the  mountain,  under  the 
fevereft  penalties,  till  they  fhould  be  fummoned  to  attend 
him  towards  it  on  the  appointed  day,  by  the  found  of  a 
miraculous  trumpet.  On  the  moqning  of  the  third  day, 
when  the  minds  of  all  the  Ifraelites  were  wrought  up  to 
the  higheft  pitch  of  expectation,  Mount  Sinai  was  dif¬ 
covered  to  be  lurrounded  with  a  thick  cloud,  out  of 
which  proceeded  the  moft  terrifying  thunders  and  light¬ 
nings.  The  expefted  found  of  the  trumpet  being  heard, 
Mofes  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  people  towards  the 
mountain,  till  they  arrived  at  a  barrier  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  ereCted  ;  and  there  they  beheld  the  top  of 
Sinai  covered  with  fire  and  fmoke,  while  its  foundations 
feemed  to  (hake  under  their  feet.  In  the  midft  of  this 
dreadful  fcene,  Mofes  was  fummoned  to  afcend  the  moun¬ 
tain,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Aaron,  and  they  were 
both  foon  buried  in  the  cloud.  After  being  admitted 
to  the  place  of  the  divine  prefence,  Mofes  was  commanded 
to  take  his  ftation  lower  down  on  the  mount,  “  Handing,” 
as  he  defcribes  it,  “  between  God  and  the  people.” 
Thefe  lolernn  preparations  being  finifhed,  and  the  thun¬ 
ders  as  well  as  the  loud  noife  of  the  trumpet  havinsr 
ceafed,  an  articulate  voice  was  heard  from  the  midft  of 
the  fire  and  fmoke,  pronouncing  the  ten  commandments, 
which  were  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  moral  code  of 
the  Ifraelitifli  government.  In  the  mean  time  the  people, 
aftonifhed  at  what  they  faw  and  heard,  removed  farther 
off;  and,  after  the  divine  voice  had  ceafed  fpeaking,  they 
were  joined  by  Mofes,  whom  they  entreated  that  this 
awful  fcene  might  proceed  no  further,  left,  if  they  fhould 
hear  the  voice  of  God  again,  they  might  die  with  horror 
and  amazement  5  promiling  all  poflible  obedience  to  the 
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divine  commands,  and  requeuing  that  all  future  com¬ 
munications  of  the  divine  will  might  come  through  him 
alone.  This  awe  and  readinefs  of  obedience  which  they 
profeffed  Mofes  highly  commended,  and  went  up  again 
to  the  mountain,  where  he  received  additional  precepts 
and  ordinances,  both  moral  and  ceremonial,  which  were, 
with  the  decalogue,  to  form  the  heads  of  a  covenant 
between  God  and  the  Ifraelites  ;  ch.  xx-xxiii. 

After  his  return  to  the  camp,  Mofes  erefted  an  altar, 
and  offered  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings  upon  it ; 
(ch.  xxiv.)  and,  having  caufed  the  contents  of  the  new 
covenant  to  be  read  to  all  the  people,  he  received  a  folemn 
promife  from  them  that  they  would  faithfully  adhere  to 
it,  and  ratified  it  by  the  ceremony  of  fprinkling  the  altar, 
the  book,  and  the  people,  or  the  elders  their  reprefen- 
tatives,  with  the  blood  of  the  viftims.  Immediately 
afterwards,  Mofes  took  with  him  Aaron,  Nadab,  Abihu, 
and  fo  many  as  feventy  of  the  elders  of  Ifrael,  and  brought 
them  near  to  the  mountain,  where  they  beheld  fome 
fymbol  of  the  divine  prefence  fufficient  to  convince  them 
that  they  were  tranfafting  with  the  Divine  Being  himfelf; 
and,  having  then  committed  the  care  of  the  people  to 
them,  took  Jofliua  with  him  up  to  the  mountain,  and 
entered  himfelf  into  the  cloud.  Here  he  remained  forty 
days,  during  which  he  was  inftrufted  in  the  whole  plan 
of  the  religion  which  was  bell  adapted  to  the  difpofition 
and  circumftances  of  the  Ifraelites,  and  received  two 
tables  of  ftone,  on  which  the  ten  commandments  were 
written,  or  engraved,  without  human  means,  by  the  im¬ 
mediate  direction  of  God  ;  ch.  xxv-xxxi. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  people,  when  more  than  a  month 
had  elapfed  after  Mofes  was  feen  to  enter  the  cloud,  find¬ 
ing  that  he  did  not  return,  probably  concluded  that  he 
was  dead,  and  might  think  that  God  as  well  as  his  pro¬ 
phet  had  forfaken  them ;  (ch.  xxxii.)  In  this  ftate  of 
uncertainty  they  affembled  in  a  tumultuous  mannerabout 
Aaron’s  tent,  and,  having  contracted  a  propenfity  to 
image-worfhip  during  their  abode  in  Egypt,  demanded 
that  he  fliould  make  an  idol  to  be  carried  before  them, 
probably  prefcribing  that  it  fliould  be  a  likenefs  of  the 
Egyptian  Apis.  This  demand  Aaron  does  not  appear  to 
liave  refilled  with  becoming  fortitude,  but,  overcome  by 
his  fears,  he  confented  to  receive  their  ear-rings  and 
other  jewels  of  gold,  and  to  caff  them  into  the  form  of  a 
calf,  which  he  let  upon  a  pedeftal,  and  erefted  an  altar 
before  it.  At  this  fight  the  infatuated  populace  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “  This,  O  Ifraelites!  is  your  god,  who  brought  you 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt and  Aaron  appointed  the 
following  day  as  a  folemn  feftival  in  honour  of  the  new 
deity,  which  was  begun  with  burnt-offerings  and  peace- 
offerings,  and  concluded  with  feafting,  dancing,  and  iing- 
ing.  Mofes,  being  informed,  by  the  Almighty  himfelf, 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  Ifraelites,  with  fuch  threatening 
expreflions  againft  them,  as  made  him  apprehend  that 
fome  heavy  punilhment,  if  not  entire  deftruftion,  was 
ready  to  fall  upon  them,  (ver.  10.)  endeavoured,  by 
humble  but  earned  interceflion,  to  deprecate  the  effefts 
of  the  divine  difpleafure:  he  then  took  the  two  tables, 
and  haltened  down  the  mountain  with  Jofliua,  that  he 
might  fpeedily  correft  the  alarming  evil.  As  foon  as  he 
came  near  the  camp,  and  faw  the  people  dancing  round 
the  objeft  of  their  idolatry,  he  was  fo  agitated  at  the 
fcene,  that  he  broke  the  two  tables  in  pieces  by  throwing 
them  on  the  ground;  and,  coming  up  to  his  brother,  he 
upbraided  him  in  the  llrongeft  terms  for  countenancing 
the  criminal  behaviour  of  the  people,  which  threatened 
their  ruin,  by  caufing  them  to  forfeit  the  divine  protec¬ 
tion.  He  then  proceeded  to  deftroy  the  idol,  and  after¬ 
wards  reduced  it  to  powder,  which  he  threw  into  water, 
of  which  all  the  people  drank  by  his  order.  In  the  mean 
time,  having  called  upon  thofe  to  come  forward  who 
were  willing  to  vindicate  the  infulted  honour  of  the  true 
God,  and'being  joined  by  the  Levites,  he  commanded 
them  to  put  on  their  fwords,  and  to  kill,  without  regard 
to  age,  quality,  kindred,  or  acquaintance,  all  whom  they 


fliould  find  obftinately  perfevering  in  their  profane  feftaf 
rites.  This  command  they  immediately  obeyed,  and  put 
to  death  about  three  thoufand  men  whom  they  dilco- 
vered  to  be  delinquents.  By  fuch  a  dreadful  example  of 
punilhment  the  Ifraelites  feemed  to  be  awakened  to  a  fenfe 
of  their  crime,  and  were  filled  with  apprehenfion  con¬ 
cerning  the  Judgments  which  might  Hill  be  inflicted  upon 
them.  In  tliefe  circumftances  Mofes  interceded  fo  power¬ 
fully  on  their  behalf,  that  the  Divine  Being  was  pleated 
fo  far  to  pardon  their  offence,  as  to  renew  his  promife  of 
conducing  them  to  the  land  of  Canaan;  but  faid,  that 
their  conduft  fliould  not  be  wholly  forgotten,  but  would 
be  confidered  in  his  future  dilpenfations  with  refpeft  to 
them.  This  promife,  however,  was  to  be  fo  far  con¬ 
ditional,  that  before  they  could  claim  it  they  were  to 
obferve  a  folemn  and  public  aft  of  humiliation,  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  fruits  of  fincere  contrition  and  repentance. 

After  the  day  of  humiliation  was  pafl'ed,  Mofes  was 
direfted  to  afcend  Mount  Sinai  again,  with  two  tables  of 
ftone  which  he  had  been  ordered  to  prepare  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  having  the  decalogue  re-written  or  engraved  on 
them;  (ch.  xxxiv.)  Here  he  continued  another  forty 
days,  during  which  he  received  further  inftruftions  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  fyftem  of  policy  and  religion  which  he  was  to 
eftabliih,  and  was  favoured  with  a  new  and  extraordinary 
manifeftation  of  the  divine  prefence,  to  fupport  and  con- 
fole  him  under  the  labours  of  his  arduous  office.  What 
the  appearance  was  which  he  now  faw,  and  which  is  called 
“  the  glory  of  God,”  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  the  effeft 
of  it  was  fuch  a  glorious  luftre  on  the  countenance  of 
Mofes  himfelf,  that,  when  he  defcended  from  the  mount 
with  the  two  tables  of  commandments,  Aaron  and  the 
elders  of  the  people  were  deterred  by  the  dazzling  bright- 
nefs  from  approaching  him,  till  he  covered  his  face  with 
a  veil.  To  the  fame  expedient  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  for  fome  time  afterwards,  whenever  they  met  to 
converl'e  with  him. 

The  next  aft  of  Mofes  was  to  call  an  affembly  of  the 
people,  (ch.  xxxv.)  in  which  he  announced  God’s  re¬ 
newal  of  his  covenant  with  them;  enjoined  the  ftrift  ob- 
fervance  of  the  fabbath ;  declared  the  command  which 
he  had  received  to  ereft  a  tabernacle  of  the  moft  coftly 
materials,  for  the  refidence  of  the  fymbols  of  the  divine 
prelence;  and  invited  them  to  liberality  in  their  volun¬ 
tary  offerings  for  the  conltruftion  of  this  undertaking. 
On  this  occalion  there  appears  to  have  been  a  generous 
emulation  in  all  the  people  to  contribute  their  moft  valu¬ 
able  effefts  and  ornaments  towards  this  work;  the  molt 
Ikilful  artifts  in  all  branches  of  curious  workmanlhip 
were  employed ;  and  they  proceeded  with  fuch  zeal  and 
diligence,  that  the  tabernacle,  and  all  its  rich  furniture 
and  coftly  apparatus,  were  completed  and  fet  up  in  lefs 
than  fix  months.  Mofes  now  proceeded  to  confecrate 
the  building  with  folemn  ceremonies,  and  afterward* 
anointed  Aaron  high-prieft,  and  his  fons  his  afliftants, 
who  offered  all  kinds  of  facrifices  upon  the  new  altar ;  and 
thus  commenced,  in  the  year  1490  B.  C.  that  pompon* 
worfliip  of  the  Deity  which  was  adapted  to  the  prefent 
ftate  of  the  minds  of  the  Ifraelites,  who  were  incapable 
of  being  affefted  with  a  purer  and  more  fpiritual  one. 
As  an  indication  that  God  approved  of  what  had  been 
done,  the  cloud,  which  was  the  fymbol  of  the  divine  pre¬ 
fence,  defcended  upon  the  tabernacle,  where  it  appeared 
as  a  pillar  of  fire  in  the  night,  and  by  its  movements  di¬ 
refted  the  journeyings  of  the  people  through  the  wilder- 
nefs.  (Exod.  xl.  Lev.  viii.  ix.) 

Not  long  after  this,  an  awful  inftance  of  the  punilh¬ 
ment  of  dilobedience  was  difplayed  in  the  cafe  of  perfons 
who  were  nearly  allied  to  Mofes  himfelf:  for  his  two  ne¬ 
phews,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  fons  of  Aaron,  were  (truck 
dead  by  fire  from  heaven,  for  prefuming  to  burn  incenfe 
in  the  tabernacle  wfith  other  fire  than  that  on  the  altar, 
contrary  to  the  divine  command.  (Lev.  x.)  To  fliow  hi* 
impartiality  in  the  treatment  of  offenders  of  whatever 
rank,  Moles  commanded  that  their  bodies  fliould  be  im¬ 
mediately 
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mediately  carried  out  of  the  camp,  and  buried  without 
any  funeral  pomp;  and  he  prohibited  the  family  of  Aaron 
from  pradtifing  any  of  the  rites  of  mourning  on  that  me¬ 
lancholy  occafion. 

At  length,  after  the  camp  had  remained  nearly  twelve 
months  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai,  the  Is¬ 
raelites  re-commenced  their  marches  through  the  wilder- 
nefs  under  the  guidance  of  the  miraculous  cloud  ;  (Num. 
x.  ii.)  However,  they  had  not  proceeded  more  than 
three  days,  before  Strong  Symptoms  of  difcontent  were 
difcovered  among  them,  the  pretended  caule  of  which  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  facred  writings.  But,  whatever  it 
might  be,  it  was  highly  often  five  to  the  Divine  Being,  who 
caul'ed  many  of  them  to  be  deftroyed  by  an  extraordinary 
fire,  which  broke  out  in  different  parts  of  the  camp,  and 
which  ceafed  as  miraculoully  as  it  had  begun,  at  the  in- 
terceffion  of  Mofes;  (Num.  xi.)  From  this  early  proof 
of  their  rebellious  temper  after  the  wonders  which  had 
been  wrought  among  them,  Mofes  became  fenfible  that 
the  weight  of  government  was  likely  to  prove  fo  heavy, 
that  he  Should  require  more  afliftance  in  fuftaining  it  than 
he  could  derive  from  the  aid  of  the  magiftrates  whom  he 
had  appointed  by  the  advice  of  Jethro.  He,  therefore, 
earneltly  requefted  the  divine  direction  in  this  matter; 
when  God  was  pleafed  to  command  him  to  choofe  Seventy 
of  the  elders  of  Ifrael,  w’ho  were  mod  considerable  for 
wifdom  and  integrity,  and  to  eredt  them  into  a  Supreme 
court,  promifing  to  bellow  on  them  a  portion  of  the  fame 
Spirit  which  he  had  communicated  to  him,  that  they 
might  bear  the  Share  of  the  burden  with  him.  This  court 
Mofes  established  without  delay;  and  he  found  the  ad¬ 
vantage  at  the  very  next  encampment  of  the  Israelites 
at  a  Small  distance  from  the  Red  Sea.  A  mixed  mul¬ 
titude  which  had  followed  them  from  Egypt  began,  now 
to  murmur  at  being  confined  to  live  upon  manna,  and 
to  regret  the  abundance  and  delicioufnefs  of  the  fiSh, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  which  they  enjoyed  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  The  difl’atisfadtion  which  they  exprefled  Soon  Spread 
through  the  whole  camp;  and  the  people  aSTembled  in 
crowds  round  the  tent  of  Mofes,  demanding,  in  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  manner,  that  he  Should  provide  them  fleSh  to  eat, 
instead  of  the  manna,  which  was  now  become  loathfome 
to  them.  Upon  this,  Mofes  Summoned  the  Seventy  elders 
to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  where  Some  Striking  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  Special  presence  of  God  drew  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  camp,  and  he  communicated  to  the 
elders  Such  a  Share  of  his  Spirit,  that  they  all  began  to 
prophefy,  or  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  their  new  office 
with  a  degree  of  authority,  vigour,  and  influence,  adapted 
to  the  crisis.  At  the  fame  time  Mofes  was  diredted  to 
inform  the  people,  that,  Since  they  demanded  fleSh,  they 
Should  be  provided  with  Such  food,  till  they  Should 
naufeate  it  as  much  as  they  now  did  the  manna.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  Strong  wind  brought  Such  aftoniftiing  flocks 
of  quails,  that  they  covered  the  whole  camp  and  Sur¬ 
rounding  country  for  Several  miles,  and,  being  tired  by 
their  long  flight,  were  caught  by  the  people  in  quantities 
Sufficient  not  only  for  an  immediate  Supply,  but  to  be 
preserved  for  future  ufe.  The  firSl  care  of  the  murmurers 
was  to  glut  themfelves  with  this  tempting  food;  but  in 
the  midft  of  their  feafting  they  were  Smitten  with  the 
peftilence  or  plague,  which  carried  off  great  numbers  of 
them  as  a  punishment  for  their  leditious  and  discontented 
aondudt. 

The  next  occafion  on  which  the  divine  power  was  ex¬ 
erted  in  Support  of  the  authority  of  Mofes,  was  owing  to 
.an  unexpected  difpute  in  his  own  family,  (ch.  xii.)  Mi¬ 
riam  as  well  as  Aaron  appearing  to  have  caft  unworthy  re¬ 
flections  upon  his  wife,  and  to  have  aimed  at  poSSeffing  an 
equal  if  not  Superior  Share  of  power  than  himfelf  in  affairs 
of  government.  As  a  token  of  the  divine  dilpleafure  at 
their  conduct,  Miriam,  who  Seems  to  have  been  the  moft 
faulty  of  the  two,  was  Stricken  with  a  Sudden  leprofy ; 
which  had  a  proper  eftedt  upon  them  both,  and  led  them 
fabmiffively  to  apply  to  their  brother  for  his  interceffioa 
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with  God  on  her  behalf,  in  conSequence  of  which  She  was 
cured  of  that  diforder. 

In  the  fourth  month  of  the  Second  year  after  their 
leaving  Egypt,  the  Israelites  encamped  in  the  wilderneSs 
of  Paran,  when  Mofes  was  commanded  to  Send  twelve 
proper  men,  one  out  of  each  tribe,  to  view  the  whole 
land  of  Canaan,  to  examine  the  Strength  of  its  cities  and 
inhabitants,  the  fertility  of  the  foil  and  its  productions  ; 
(ch.  xiii.)  After  an  abfence  of  forty  days  thefe  meSTen- 
gers  returned  to  the  camp,  and  delivered  their  report  to 
Mofes  and  Aaron,  in  the  prefence  of  the  elders  and  of 
all  the  people.  They  began  by  extolling  the  richnefs  of 
the  country,  and  Showed  Specimens  of  the  fine  fruits 
which  it  produced,  particularly  a  bunch  of  grapes  of 
extraordinary  lize,  which  had  been  fufpended  on  one  of 
their  Staves,  and  carried  on  the  Shoulders  of  two  perfons, 
to  prevent  the  fruit  from  being  bruifed.  As  Soon,  how¬ 
ever,  as  they  observed  that  their  account  had  infpired 
the  people  with  an  eager  defire  of  becoming  the  pofieflbrs 
of  fuch  a  rich  inheritance,  by  a  fpeedy  conqueft,  ten  of 
the  envoys  altered  their  tone,  and  maintained  that  fuch 
an  undertaking  was  impracticable,  on  account  of  the 
Strength  of  the  fortified  cities,  and  the  bravery  and  gi¬ 
gantic  Stature  of  the  inhabitants.  Jofliua  and  Caleb,  on 
the  contrary,  who  were  the  remaining  two  of  the  depu¬ 
tation,  adhered  Steadily  to  a  favourable  report;  (ch.  xiv.) 
and  the  latter  endeavoured  to  diffipate  the  apprehensions 
which  he  perceived  that  the  representations  of  the  cow¬ 
ardly  ten  had  created  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  by 
proving  their  ability  for  fuch  a  glorious  enterprife.  But 
his  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  the  people  wholly  deSpaired 
of  overcoming  the  obftacles  which  oppofed  the  conqueft 
of  Canaan.  Before  the  following  morning  their  nuir- 
murings  grew  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  talked  of  re¬ 
turning  again  into  Egypt,  as  preferable  to  embarking  in 
fuch  a  dangerous  warfare,  and  even  began  to  conlult 
about  choofing  a  leader  to  conduCt  them  to  the  land  of 
their  former  fervitude.  But,  when  they  were  upon  the 
point  of  breaking  out  into  open  infurreCtion,  they  were 
deterred  by  fome  threatening  appearances  in  the  cloud 
which  then  covered  the  tabernacle;  and  their  fears  of 
the  Canaanites  were  converted  into  apprehenfions  of  fome 
terrible  judgment  which  might  be  immediately  inflidted 
on  them,  as  a  punishment  of  their  pusillanimity  and  re¬ 
bellious  fpirit.  On  this  occafion  Mofes  was  commissioned 
to  announce  a  divine  decree,  that,  as  a  mark  of  God’s 
difpleafure  on  account  of  their  infidelity  and  ingratitude, 
not  one  of  their  number,  who  were  above  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  excepting  Jofliua  and  Caleb,  Should  ever  enter  into 
the  promifed  land  ;  but  that  they  Should  wander  from 
place  to  place  during  forty  years,  til  1  they  all  perished  in 
the  wildernefs.  As  an  earnefl:  of  the  fulfilment  of  this 
decree,  ten  meSTengers,  by  whofe  falfe  report  they  were  in¬ 
stigated  to  this  rebellion,  were  all  destroyed  by  a  fudden 
death.  This  fevere  fentence  excited  fo  much  alarm  and 
Shame  in  the  cowardly  multitude,  that  they  prefen  ted  them¬ 
felves  ready  armed  on  the  following  morning  before  Mofes, 
(ver.  40.)  and  declared  their  determination  to  proceed  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  conqueft  of. the  country.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  endeavoured  to  divert  them  from  fo  rafli  an  enter- 
prize,  by  representing  that  they  could  not  now  expedt  fuc- 
cefs,  Since  by  their  late  behaviour  they  had  forfeited  the  di¬ 
vine  affiltance  and  protedtion.  Determined  to  try  their  for¬ 
tune,  they  marched  againft  the  Amalekites  and  Canaanitys, 
who  furprifed  them-in  the  pafles  of  their  mountains,  and 
drove  them  back  with  great  Slaughter  to  the  camp. 

During  the  remaining  years  which  the  Ifraelites  fpen£ 
in  the  wildernefs,  they  were  prepared  for  encountering 
thefe  warlike  nations  by  their  expeditions  againft  the 
Amorites  and  Midianites :  and  they  were  trained  to  order 
and  obedience,  by  the  fevere  punishment  which  fpeedily 
followed  their  adts  of  rebellion  and  wickednefs.  Of  the 
numerous  instances  of  their  corredtion  which  occurred 
under  the  administration  of  Mofes,  we  Shall  notice  a  few  • 
of  the  principal  before  we  relate  the  concluding  adtion? 
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of  his  life.  About  the  year  14.7 1  E.C.  the  rebellion  of 
Korah  broke  out;  (ch.  xvi.)  He  was  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,,  and  had  drawn  a  confiderable  party 
Into  his  intereft,  among  whom  were  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
heads  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  They  took  offence  at  the 
great  diftinftion  of  the  family  of  Aaron  above  the  reft  of 
the  Levites,  and  united  in  a  plot  for  fuppbanting  it. 
When  it  was  ripe  for  being  Carried  into  execution,  Korah 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  confpirators,  and  openly  up¬ 
braided  Motes  and  Aaron  with  unjuft  ambition,  in  en- 
grofling  all  authority  in  civil  and  religious  concerns,  to 
the  exclulion  of  the  reft  of  the  congregation,  whom  he 
affirmed  to  have  equal  claims  to  it  with  themfelves.  For 
this  feditious  addrefs  Mofes  feverely  rebuked  Korah  and 
his  party,  reproaching  them  for  their  ingratitude  and  ar¬ 
rogance  in  not  being  contented  with  the  privileges  which 
God  had  conferred  on  their  tribe,  and  afpiring  to  the 
high-priefthood,  which  he  had  been  pleafed  to  referve  for 
Aaron  and  his  pofterity.  He  then  challenged  them  to 
appear  on  the  following  morning  at  the  door  of  the  ta¬ 
bernacle,  having  each  of  them  a  cenfer  in  his  hand  ;  when 
he  promifed  that  God  would  declare  himfelf  openly  in 
favour  of  thofe  whom  he  defigned  for  that  high  office. 
Afterwards  he  fent  privately  for  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
with  the  defign  of  endeavouring  to  reclaim  them  from  a 
party  into  which  he  fuppofed  them  to  have  been  incau- 
tioufly  feduced  ;  but,  inftead  of  coming  to  him,  they  re¬ 
turned  an  infolent  anfwer,  charging  him  with  having 
decoyed  the  whole  nation  out  of  the  fertile  land  of  Egypt 
into  the  wildernefs,  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  reducing 
them  under  his  own  tyranny.  Againft  the  injuftice  of 
this  accufation  Mofes  made  a  folemn  appeal  to  the  Divine 
Being,  and  early  next  morning  went  with  Aaron  towards 
the  tabernacle.  Hither  Korah  foon  afterwards  repaired, 
at  the  head  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  Levites,  each  of 
them  carrying  a  copper  cenfer  with  incenle,  and  followed 
by  a  prodigious  multitude,  who  came  either  to  be  fpec- 
iators  of  the  fcene  which  was  to  take  place,  or  to  fupport 
the  caufe  of  the  confpirators.  Upon  this,  Mofes  and  Aaron 
were  commanded  to  feparate  themfelves  from  the  rebel¬ 
lious  crew,  left  they  fliould  perifh  in  the  deftrudtion  that 
was  ready  to  fall  upon  them ;  but,  upon  the  interceffion 
of  the  former,  he  was  permitted  to  warn  the  people  to 
quit  Korah  and  his  company,  and  they  followed  him  to 
the  quarters  of  the  Reubenites,  where  Dathan  and  Abi¬ 
ram  with  their  families  were  Handing  at  their  tent-doors. 
Mofes  now  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  aflembly  around  him, 
and  laid  that,  “  if  thofe  rebels  fhould  die  a  common  death, 
he  would  give  them  leave  to  look  upon  him  as  an  im- 
poftor;  but  that,  if  the  earth  fhould  immediately  open 
in  a  miraculous  manner,  and  fwallow  them  up  alive,  he 
trufted  that  the  divine  authority  by  which  he  afted  would 
be  no  longer  queftioned.”  Scarcely  had  he  fpoken  to 
this  purport,  when  the  earth  clave  afunder  under  the 
feet  of  the  confpirators,  and  buried  them  alive,  with  all 
their  families  and  fubftance.  Terrifying  as  thefe  events 
were,  they  had  not  the  effebt  of  crufhing  the  fpirit  of  in- 
furreftion  which  the  rebellious  chiefs  had  excited  ;  for, 
fo  foon  as  on  the  following  morning,  (ver.  40.)  their 
numerous  partifans  had  the  audacity  to  advance  in  a 
tumultuous  manner  againft  Mofes  and  Aaron,  accufing 
them  of  having  murdered  the  people  of  the  Lord,  as  they 
called  their  feditious  leaders.  Upon  this,  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  haftened  to  the  tabernacle,  where  threatening  ap¬ 
pearances  in  the  cloud  fufpended  for  fome  time  the  fury 
of  the  infurgents.  Here  Mofes,  who  forefaw  that  fome 
terrible  judgment  was  ready  to  be  inflirited  on  the  guilty 
people,  commanded  his  brother  to  take  his  cenfer,  and 
to  endeavour  by  the  prefcribed  rites  to  appeafe  the  divine 
difpleafure  ;  but,  though  Aaron  made  all  poflible  hafte  to 
obey  him,  a  dreadful  plague  had  already  begun  its  ra¬ 
vages,  and  raged  fo  furioufly,  that  it  had  deftroyed  four¬ 
teen  thoufand  and  l'even  hundred  men,  before  its  pro- 
grefs  was  flayed  on  his  Handing  with  his  cenfer  betwee* 
the  living  and  the  dead. 
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In  the  year  1453  B.  C.  while  the  Ifraelites  were  en¬ 
camped  at  Kadeffi  in  the  defect  of  Zin,  (ch.  xx.)  they  dil- 
covered  a  frelh  difpofition  to  rebellion,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  water;  and  Mofes  was  commanded  by  God  to 
furnifh  them  with  a  fupply  out  of  the  rock,  as  he  had  done 
formerly  at  Mount  Horeb.  On  this  occafion,  his  conduct 
and  that  of  Aaron  were  fo  difpleafing  to  God,  that  they 
were  excluded  from  entering  the  promifed  land,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  die  in  the  wildernefs ;  but,  owing  either  to 
the  brevity  or  imperfe£lion  of  the  narrative,  the  circum- 
ftances  in  which  their  fault  principally  confifted  do  not 
fufiiciently  appear.  From  Kadefh  the  camp  was  removed 
to  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor,  on  the  frontier  of  the  land 
of  Edom.  Here,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command, 
Mofes  took  Aaron,  and  Eleazar  his  fon,  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  in  the  view  of  all  the  people  ftripped  Aaron 
of  his  prieftly  robes,  and  put  them  on  his  fon,  inverting 
him  by  that  ceremony  with  the  office  of  high-prieft ;  which 
was  no  looner  done  than  Aaron  died,  and  was  buried  on 
that  mountain  with  fuch  privacy,  that  the  place  of  his 
interment  could  never  afterwards  be  difcovered. 

The  next  encampment  of  the  Ifraelites  was  at  Zalmo- 
nah,  (xxxiii.  41.)  where,  tired  by  the  length  of  their 
journey,  and  impatient  for  more  fubftantial  bread  than 
that  made  of  manna,  they  began  to  murmur,  not  only 
againft  Mofes  but  againft  the  Divine  Being  himfelf,  for 
protrafting  their  ftay  in  the  wildernefs.  But  this  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  rebellious  difpofition  met  with  a  fpeedy 
and  fevere  puniffiment :  for  it  provoked  God  to  fend 
among  them  immenfe  numbers  of  poifonous  ferpents, 
(ch.  xxi.)  the  bite  of  which  proved  mortal  to  vaft  mul¬ 
titudes  of  the  feditious  crew.  This  chaftifement  awoke 
them  to  a  fenfe  of  their  guilt,  which  they  acknowledged 
before  Mofes  with  profeffions  of  fincere  repentance,  en¬ 
treating  him  to  intercede  with  God  for  their  deliverance 
from  that  dreadful  evil.  In  anfwer  to  his  prayers,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  divine  command  to  call  a  brazen  ierpent,  of  the 
fame  figure  with  thofe  that  infelled  them,  and  to  elevate 
it  on  a  high  pole,  with  a  promife  that  as  many  as  were 
bitten  by  thofe  reptiles  fhould  receive  a  miraculous  cure 
by  looking  upon  it.  The  plague  having  been  by  this 
means  removed,  the  Ifraelites  refumed  their  marches  to¬ 
wards  Canaan ;  and,  being  forbidden  to  commit  hoftili- 
ties  againft  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  they  fuccef- 
fively  conquered  the  territories  of  the  kings  of  the  Amo- 
rites  and  of  Balkan,  who  endeavoured  to  obftrufl  their 
progrefs,  and  encamped  in  a  peaceful  manner  near  the 
territories  of  Balak  king  of  Moah.  That  prince,  how¬ 
ever,  looked  upon  them  with  a  jealous  eye,  (ch.  xxii.) 
and  entered  into  afecret  alliance  with  the  Midianites  and 
Ammonites,  for  the  purpole  of  oppofing  them ;  but,  be¬ 
fore  he  declared  himfelf  their  enemy,  he  determined  to 
follow  the  advice  of  Balaam,  and  attempt  the  fedudlion 
of  them  to  idolatry  with  the  aid  of  fome  of  the  moll 
beautiful  women  in  the  country.  With  this  view  he  or¬ 
dered  his  fubjedts  to  celebrate  a  grand  feaft  to  Baal-Peor, 
and  to  invite  the  Ifraelites  to  it.  At  the  feltivals  of  this 
idol  the  moll  lliameful  kinds  of  debauchery  were  praftifed ; 
and  the  Ifraelites  who  attended  on  the  prefent  occafion 
had  not  the  virtue  to  withftand  the  fafcinatingallurements 
of  the  females  to  whom  they  were  introduced,  but  were 
feduced  by  them  at  firll  to  drunkennefs,  afterwards  to 
lewdnefs,  and  then  to  join  in  the  rites  of  idolatrous  wor- 
fliip ;  (ch.  xxv.)  With  thefe  deluders  they  became  fo  ena¬ 
moured,  that  they  did  not  fcruple  to  bring  numbers  of 
them  into  their  camp ;  by  which  means  the  infection  foon 
fpread  widely  among  the  people.  For  this  defeftion  God 
punillied  them  with  a  peftiience,  which  carried  oil’  twenty- 
three  thoufand  of  the  offenders;  and  he  commanded 
Mofes  to  eredl  a  fpecial  court  of  judicature,  confifting  of 
the  heads  of  all  the  families,  by  whofe  fentence  a  thou¬ 
fand  more  were  condemned  and  executed.  Soon  after 
this  fignal  difplay  of  the  divine  judgment  on  rebellion 
and  idolatry,  Mofes  was  ordered  to  take  an  account  of  all 
the  children  of  Ifrael  who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  that 
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is,  from  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  (ch.  xxvi.)  and 
found  them  to  amount  to  fix  hundred  and  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  thirty,  befides  the  Levites;  in  which 
lift  none  of  thofe  were  to  be  found  who  were  above  twenty 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion  occafioned  by 
the  faife  report  of  the  ten  cowardly  meflengers,  excepting 
Joftiua  and  Caleb,  all  the  reft  having  periftied  in  the  wil- 
dernefs,  according  to  the  fentence  pronounced  againlt 
them  by  God  himfelf. 

As  the  time  was  now  approaching  when  the  Ifraelites 
were  to  enter  the  promifed  land,  Mofes  was  alfo  directed  to 
prepare  for  his  own  death  on  MountNebo,  (ch.xxvii.  12.) 
whence  he  was  to  take  a  view'  of  that  country  which  his 
conduft  in  the  defert  of  Zin  had  debarred  him  from  en¬ 
tering.  This  notice  of  his  death  he  could  not  but  receive 
with  joy,  as  a  paftport  to  a  haven  of  repofe  after  a  life  of 
incefl’ant  trouble  and  fatigue  ;  and,  finding  his  end  lo 
near,  he  diligently  employed  his  few  remaining  days  in 
fettling  the  affairs  of  the  public  in  the  belt  order  in  his 
power.  His  firft  care  was,  to  have  Jofhua  confirmed  his 
fuccefl'or,  in  the  ntoft  public  and  folemn  manner ;  to 
which  end  he  brought  him  forward  in  the  fight  of  the 
whole  congregation,  laid  his  hands  upon  him,  and,  having 
prelented  hint  to  Eleazar  the  high-prieft,  and  given  him 
all  necefl'ary  diredtions,  caufed  him  to  be  proclaimed  head 
and  general  of  all  Ifrael.  He  alfo  appointed  the  limits  of 
the  land  w'hich  they  were  to  conquer,  and  the  diftribution 
of  it  by  lot  according  toGod’s  command  ;  and  added  various 
other  diredtions  and  regulations,  relative  to  civil  and  ec- 
clefiaftical  matters  :  (ch.  xxviii-xxxv.)  Afterwards  he  af- 
fembled  the  people  around  him,  and  recapitulated  to  them, 
in  a  long  and  pathetic  fpeech,  all  that  had  taken  place  fince 
their  departure  from  Egypt  to  that  time.  (Deut.  i-xxviii.) 
In  a  fubfequent  affembly,  he  caufed  the  whole  nation  lo- 
lemnly  to  ratify  the  covenant  which  their  fathers  had 
made  with  God  in  Horeb;  (ch.  xxix.)  and  concluded  with 
calling  heaven  and  earth  to  witnefs  the  truth  of  what  they 
had  heard  from  him,  the  reafonablenefs  of  thofe  law's 
which  God  had  given  them,  and  the  certainty  of  thofe 
bleftings  or  curfes  which  would  follow  the  oblervance  or 
the  breach  of  them  ;  (ch.  xxx.  xxxi.)  To  imprefs  what 
he  had  delivered  the  more  ftrongly  on  their  minds,  he 
compofed  a  pfalm  or  canticle,  (ch.  xxxii.)  in  which  the 
fubftance  of  his  addrefles  is  expreffed  in  fuch  elegant  and 
lively  language,  as  juftly  entitle  it,  in  the  eftimation  of 
every  reader  of  true  tafte,  to  be  pronounced  an  inimitable 
piece  of  ancient  poetry.  Having  caufed  it  to  be  read  be¬ 
fore  all  the  people,  he  delivered  it  to  Joftiua,  to  be  after¬ 
wards  learned -by  them  and  their  pofterity.  The  laft  tranf- 
aCtion  of  Mofes  with  the  Ifraelites  was  to  fummon  them 
once  more,  to  receive  his  farewell,  and  prophetic  blefting 
upon  the  people  in  general  and  upon  each  tribe  in  parti¬ 
cular,  (ch.  xxxiii.)  which  in  many  refpefts  agrees  with 
that  of  Jacob,  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  beauty  and  fub- 
limity  of  expreftion  that  appear  to  have  acquired  additional 
force  from  the  profpeft  of  his  departure  and  their  ap¬ 
proaching  profperity.  No  fooner  had  he  delivered  his 
laft  blefting,  than  he  went  up  alone  'to  Mount  Nebo, 
in  the  fight  of  all  Ifrael,  (ch.  xxxiv.)  and  from  Pifgah  its 
liigheft  eminence  had  a  profpeCt  of  all  thofe  regions  which 
God-had  promifed  to  the  pofterity  of  Abraham.  Imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  Mofes  died,  at  the  age  of  120,  in  the 
year  1451  B.C.  when  his  mental  faculties  were  in  perfeft 
order,  and  neither  his  eyefight  nor  his  natural  vigour 
were  in  the  leaft  impaired  ;  and  he  was  buried,  moft  pro¬ 
bably  by  Jofhua  and  Eleazar,  but  with  fo  much  privacy, 
that  the  place  of  his  interment,  like  that  of  Aaron’s,  has 
never  fince  been  difcovered. 

We  have  been  led  infenfibly  to  detail  the  events  of  the 
life  of  this  diftinguifhed  lawgiver  at  much  greater  length 
than  we  ufually  beftow  upon  articles  of  biography.  But 
we  thinjc.  our  readers  will  readily  excufe  us,  when  the  im¬ 
portance  of  thofe  events  is  confidered  ;  and  we  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  ferious  and  confiderate  perfon,  who  will  care¬ 
fully  read  the  whole,  in  conjunftion  with  thofe  parts  of 
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Scripture  to  which  we  have  continually  referred,  will  have 
caufe  to  think  the  time  ill-beftowed  or  mis-fpent. 

That  Mofes  was  an  eminently-great  man  will  be  readily 
admitted  by  thofe  even  who  difpute  his  claims  to  fuper- 
natural  co'mmunications  with  the  Deity.  We  cannot, 
however,  give  up  our  belief  in  his  miracles  without  mate¬ 
rially  affefting  the  credibility  of  the  whole  hiftory,  and  of 
the  other  facts  dependent  upon  it;  and  we  fee  fuflicient  evi¬ 
dence  to  induce  us  to  take  the  account  as  it  ftands  in  the 
Scriptures,  which,  though  not  without  difficulties,  is  not 
wholly  irreconcileable  with  the  dictates  of  reafon  and  found 
fenfe.  In  proof  of  Mofes’s  genuine  and  ardent  patriotifm, 
an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  whole  hiftory  of  his  life,  and 
particularly  to  his  dilinterefted  behaviour  on  the  approach 
of  death,  when  he  overlooked  his  own  family,  and  nomi¬ 
nated  Joftiua  his  fuccelfor,  whole  experience  and  valour 
peculiarly  qualified  him  for  fuch  a  polt  at  a  period  when 
the  great  ftruggle  was  about  to  commence  with  the  war¬ 
like  nations  of  Canaan.  He  is  commended  as  the  mcehcji 
of  men;  and  he  certainly  mull:  have  poflefled  no  common 
fliare  of  meeknefs,  and  of  magnanimity,  to  bear  as  he  did 
for  forty  years  the  trying  provocations  which  he  received, 
while  governing  and  inftruCting  a  moft  obftinate  and  re¬ 
bellious  people.  His  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  one  living 
and  true  God, .forms  a  confpicuous  feature  in  his  cha¬ 
racter  ;  it  is  indeed  the  principle  which  at  once  lies  at  the 
foundation,  and  conftitutes  the  central  point,  of  all  his 
inftitutions.  The  writings  which  bear  his  name,  whether 
confidered  in  the  light  of  hiftorical  documents,  or  as  fur- 
nilliingus  with  a  fyftem  of  legifiation,  are  highly  intereft- 
ing  and  important.  In  the  former  point  of  view',  they 
fupply  us  with  the  earlieft  records  of  the  world  and  of  the 
human  race,  from  the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Abraham, 
comprifing  a  period  of  above  two  thoufand  years  ;  and  a 
particular  hiftory  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  his  delcendants, 
carried  on  in  a  regular  feries,  till  the  death  of  Modes. 
Thefe  documents  are  recommended  by  their  concifenefs 
and  fimplicity ;  and  not  only  by  ftrong  internal  marks 
of  veracity,  but  alfo  by  the  teftimony  of  tradition,  and  the 
difcoveries  of  philofophy.  Whether  fome  parts  of  them 
are  to  be  underftood  in  a  literal  or  allegorical  fenfe,  has 
long  been  the  fubjeCt  of  difpute,  and  is  a  point  w'hich  it 
does  not  belong  to  our  immediate  province  to  difcufs. 
With  refpeCt  to  the  fyftem  of  legifiation  which  thefe  writ¬ 
ings  contain,  as  far  as  it  is  of  amoral  nature  it  is  unquef- 
tionably  pure  and  excellent;  its  political  and  judicial  re¬ 
gulations  are  wife  and  equitable;  and  the  ritual  part  of  it, 
drawn  up  with  a  particular  reference  to  the  time  and  peo¬ 
ple,  was  admirably  adapted  to  eftablifti  and  fecure  the 
worftiip  of  the  one  true  God,  by  preferving  the  Ifraelites 
from  all  intermixture  with  other  nations,  and  from  adopt¬ 
ing  any  part  of  their  idolatrous  worftiip  into  their  own. 
Speaking  of  the  great  excellence  of  thefe  writings  in  point 
of  compofition,  leaving  all  idea  of  divine  infpiration  out 
of  the  queftion,  Dr.  Geddes  fays,  “  I  know  not  if  it  would 
be  too  much  to  affirm,  that,  whether  they  be  confidered  as 
a  compend  of  hiftory,  or  as  a  digeft  of  laws,  or  as  a  fyftem 
of  theology,  or  as  models  of  good  writing,  they  are  in 
fome  refpeCts  unequalled,  in  none  overmatched,  by  the 
beft  productions  of  ancient  times.” 

That  the  firft  five  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  ,com- 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Books  of  Mofes,  or  the 
Pentateuch,  were  a&ually  written  by  him,  excepting  the 
laft  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  (which  is  thought  to  have 
been  added  by  Ezra,)  was  the  general  opinion  both  of 
Jews  and  Chriftians,  till  between  fix  and  feven  hundred 
years  ago,  when  Aben  Ezra,  a  Jewilh  doCto’,  raifed  fome 
doubts  on  the  fubjeCt,  in  his  notes  upon  Deuteronomy. 
Thefe  doubts  he  was  led  to  entertain  bycertain  paflages, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  events  fi.bfequent  to  the 
time  of  Mofes.  But  may  not  thefe  p-«flages  well  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  added  afterwards  like  notes  in  the 
margin,  whence  in  time  they  would  be  incorporated  with 
the  original  text  ?  The  introduction  of  paflages  of  a  lik? 
nature  into  other  apcient  writings  has  been  accounted 
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for  in  this  manner  without  any  exception ;  and  we  lee  no 
reafon  why  the  fame  method  of  removing  objections 
thould  not  be  allowed  to  the  advocate  for  the  genuinenefs 
of  the  books  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Mofes.  Others 
have  objected,  that  Mofes  always  fpeaks  of  himfelf  in  the 
third  perfon.  But  this  manner  of  writing  is  not  peculiar 
to  Mofes ;  it  occurs  in  feveral  of  our  belt  hiftorians,  fuch 
as  Xenophon,  Casfar,  and  Jofephus.  Dr.  Geddes  thinks 
that  the  firll  appearance  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  its  prefent 
form,  was  under  the  reign  of  Solomon,  when  he  imagines 
the  books  were  compiled  from  the  journal  of  Mofes,  and 
other  ancient  documents.  Befides  the  Pentateuch,  fome 
authors  have  attributed  to  Mofes  the  Book  of  Job,  and 
eleven  of  the  Pfalms,  from  the  90th  to  the  100th  both 
inclulive.  A  few  fragments  of  other  books,  of  a  myfteri- 
ous  nature,  pretendedly  written  by  him,  are  alfo  quoted 
by  fome  of  the  ancients ;  but  of  their  fpurioufnel’s,  the 
bell  Jewilh  as  well  as  Chrillian  critics  have  been  long  per- 
feClly  fatisfied.  Jofeph.  Antic] .  lib.  ii.  iv.  Geddes' s  Pref. 
Pricjilei/'s  Notes  on  Scripture. 

MOS'ES,  f.  in  fea-language,  a  very  flat  broad  boat, 
ufed  by  merchant-lhips,  amongft  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  to 
bring  hoglheads  of  fugar  off  from  the  lea-beach  to  the 
Ihipping,  which  are  anchored  in  the  roads. 

MOS'ES  CHORENEN'SIS,  an  hillorian  and  geographer, 
was  archbilhop  of  Chorene,  now  Kerona,  in  Armenia ;  and 
flourilhed  about  the  year  4.62.  He  was  one  of  the  moll 
learned  men  of  his  nation,  having  Itudied  Greek  at 
Athens,  from  which  language  he  made  feveral  elteemed 
verfions  into  the  Armenian  ;  he  was  alfo  well  acquainted 
with  the  Syriac,  and  was  a  proficient  in  mufic  and  poetry. 
His  principal  work  is  a  “  Hillory  of  Armenia,”  from  the 
deluge  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  written  in  his 
native  tongue,  and  divided  into  three  books  and  a  great 
number  of  chapters.  This  work  was  firll  given  to  the 
public,  with  a  Latin  verfion,  by  William  and  George,  the 
fons  of  William  Whillon,  in  1736,  Lond.  4.1-0.  with  a  pre¬ 
face  and  appendix.  Though  intermixed  with  fable,  it  is 
a  valuable  piece  of  hillory,  containing  many  narratives 
from  the  national  records,  not  to  be  met  with  elfewhere. 
The  fame  author  compofed  an  “  Abridgment  of  Geogra¬ 
phy,”  which  was  firll  publilhed  at  Amllerdam  in  1668, 
and  was  added  to  the  edition  of  the  Hillory  of  Armenia 
above-mentioned.  He  likewife  compofed  fome  Sacred 
Canticles,  which  are  lung  in  Armenian,  on  the  anniver- 
fary  of  Chrilt’s  prefentation  at  the  temple.  Saxii  Onomaji. 

MO'SES  PO'INT,  a  cape  on  the  call  coall  of  Newfound¬ 
land  :  five  miles  fouth-well  of  Cape  Bonavilla. 

MOSHAB'BEHITES,  or  Assimilatof-s,  a  feft  of 
Mahometans,  who  allowed  a  refemblance  between  God 
and  his  creatures,  fuppofingliim  to  be  a  figure  compofed 
of  parts,  or  members,  either  fpiritual  or  corporeal,  and 
capable  of  local  motion,  of  afcent  and  defcent,  &c. 

MO'SHAK,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Ye¬ 
men  :  twenty  miles  north-well  of  Doran. 

MO'SHEIM  (John-Lawrence  Von),  a  learned  German 
Lutheran  divine,  and  celebrated  ecclefiallical  hillorian, 
was  defcended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Lubeck 
in  the  year  1694.  When  young,  he  cultivated  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  mufes ;  and,  though  in  more  advanced 
life  lie  no  longer  wrote  poetry,  he  difcovered  the  marks 
of  his  early  talle  in  his  various  literary  productions.  His 
noble  birth  feemed  to  open  to  his  ambition  a  fair  path  to 
civil  promotion  ;  but  his  zeal  for  the  interells  of  religion, 
his  infatia’ole  thirlt  after  knowledge,  and,  more  efpecially, 
his  predomiqant  inclination  forfacred  literature,  induced 
him  to  confecrate  his  admirable  talents  to  the  fervice  "of 
the  church.  "The  fame  of  his  acquirements  was  foon  dif- 
fufed  over  Germany,  and  the  univerfities  of  that  country 
vied  with  each  other  in  loading  him  with  literary  honours. 
From  various  quarters  he  received  invitations  to  profelfor- 
Ihips ;  and  the  firll  which  he  appears  to  have  accepted 
was  from  the  king  01  Denmark,  who  was  defirous  of  fe- 
curing  the  benefit  of  his  inltruClions  to  the  univerfity  of 
Copenhagen.  From  this  place  he  was  called  by  the  duke 


of  Brunfwick  to  the  univerfity  Helmlladt,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  marks  of  dillinftion  due  to  his  eminent  abili¬ 
ties;  filled  with  applaufe  the  academical  chair  of  divinity; 
was  honoured  with  the  character  of  ecclefiallical  coun- 
fellor  to  the  court ;  and  prefided  over  the  feminaries  of 
learning  in  the  duchy  of  Wolfembuttle  and  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Blanckenburg.  When  king  George  II.  formed 
the  defign  of  giving  an  uncommon  degree  of  lullre  to 
the  univerfity  of  Gottengen,  by  filling  it  with  men  of  the 
firll  rank  in  the  literary  world,  Dr.  Molheim  was  deemed 
worthy  to  appear  at  the  head  of  that  celebrated  feat  of 
learning,  in  the  quality  of  chancellor;  and  here  he  died, 
univerfally  lamented,  in  1755,  in  the  fixty-firll  year  of 
his  age. 

In  depth  of  judgment,  in  extent  of  learning,  in  the 
powers  of  a  noble  and  mafculine  eloquence,  in  purity  of" 
talle,  and  in  a  laborious  application  to  all  the  various 
branches  of  erudition  and  philofophy,  Molheim  had  cer¬ 
tainly  very  few  fuperiors.  He  publilhed  a  Latin  tranllation 
of  the  learned  Dr.  Cudworth’s  IntelleClual  Syllem  of  the 
Univerfe,  illullrated  with  large  annotations,  which  lhow 
that  he  poflelfed  a  profound  acquaintance  with  ancient  phi¬ 
lofophy  and  erudition.  In  the  year  which  terminated  his 
ufeful  labours,  he  prefented  the  public  with  his  “  Eccle¬ 
fiallical  Hillory,”  which  was  a  confiderable  enlargement, 
with  great  improvements,  of  a  fmaller  work  in  2  vols* 
izmo.  entitled  “  Elements  of  Chrillian  Hillory.”  This 
latter  work  was  intended  almoll  wholly  for  young  llu- 
dents,  as  a  compendium  of  their  ledlures.  It  became  very 
popular,  and  gave  occalion  to  the  Ecclefiallical  Hillory, 
publilhed  in  the  Latin  language,  entitled  Inflituiiones 
Hi/lorice  Ecclefiajlicce,  See.  4to.  This  work  is  juftly  cha- 
rafterifed  by  Dr.  Maclaine,  when  he  calls  it,  “  a  hillory 
of  the  Chrillian  church,  compofed  with  judgment,  talle, 
and  candour;  drawn,  with  uncommon  difeernment  and 
indullry,  from  the  bell  fources ;  enriched  with  much  ufe¬ 
ful  learning  and  feveral  important  difeoveries  ;  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  hillory  of  arts,  philolophy,  and  civil  go¬ 
vernment.”  To  Dr.  Maclaine  the  Englilh  reader  is  under 
great  obligations,  for  furnilhing  him  with  an  elegant 
tranllation  of  this  work  into  his  native  idiom,  enriched 
with  his  own  judicious  and  valuable  notes,  and  improved 
by  ufeful  chronological  tables,  which  have  been  compiled 
with  much  attention  and  labour  from  the  beft  authors. 
This  tranllation  is  entitled,  “  An  Ecclefiallical  Hillory, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  from  the  Birth  of"  Chrill  to  the 
Beginning  of  the  eighteenth  Century,”  and  has  under¬ 
gone  numerous  imprefiions,  in  6  vols.  Svo.  Dr.  Molheim 
was  alfo  author  of,  3.  De  Rebus  Chriltianorum  ante  Con- 
llantinum,  &c.  4to.  4.  Hilloria  Mich.  Served,  1728,  4to. 
5.  Dilfertationes  Sacrae,  1733,  4to.  and  various  other 
learned  and  ingenious  illullrations  of  the  facred  writings, 
as  well  as  fuccefsful  labours  in  defence  of  Chrillianity,  a 
lift  of"  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure.  He 
likewife  publilhed  a  colleclion  of  Sermons,  in  the  German 
language,  which  are  faid  to  be  excellent  fpecimens  of 
fuch  kind  of  compofitions,  and  have  induced  fome  writers 
to  give  our  author  the  title  of  “  the  Bourdaloue  of"  Ger¬ 
many.”  Prefaces  to  Maclaine's  Verfion  of  the  Ecclcf.  Hijt . 

MOSHEL'LY,  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty-eight  miles 
fouth-eall  of  Kilhenagur. 

MO'SHO.  See  Moscho. 

MOSIGKAU',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Anhalt  Deflau  :  four  miles  louth-well  of  Deflau. 

MOSI'NA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Caraccas  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-well  of  Cumana. 

MO'SIO,  a  town,  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Ne- 
ricia :  three  miles  fouth  of  Orebro. 

MOS'KANITZ,  a  town  of  Iltria :  ten  miles  eaft  of 
Pedena. 

MOS'KIRCHEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria:  fix 
miles  eall-fouth-ealt  of  Voitlberg. 

MOS'KOE;  or  Mos'kenes,  an  illand  in  the  North  Sea, 
near  the  coall  of  Norway,  fituated  to  the  fouth-well  of 
Maelftrom.  Lat.  67.  54.  N. 
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MOSKOVSKAI'A,  a  government  of  Ruffia,  fo  called 
from  Mofcow’,  or  Molkva,  the  capital.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  and  north-weft  by  Tverlkoe,  on  the  well  by 
Smolenikoe,  on  the  fouth  by  the  governments  of  Kaluga 
and  Tula,  and  on  the  eaft  by  Viadimirlkoe ;  about  one 
hundred  miles  long, and  ninety-two  broad;  and  contains 
1,140,000  inhabitants.  Lat.  54.  50  to  56.  40.  N.  Ion.  35. 
to  38.  E. 

MOSKOVSKAI'A,  a  fortrefs  of  RufTia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Caucalus  :  104  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Efcate- 
rinograd.  Lat.  45.  12.  N.  Ion.  41.  26.  E. 

MOS'KVA,  a  river  of  Ruftla,  which  rifes  near  Rtiza, 
pafles  by  Mofcow,  and  runs  into  the  Oka  near  Kolomna. 
See  Moscow. 

MOS'LY,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Belcz: 
eight  miles  fouth  of  Belcz. 

"MOSON'GO,  a  province  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Anziko,  eaft  of  Pombo. 

MOSPO'NY,  a  town  of  the  illand  of  Ceylon  :  twenty- 
four  miles  eaft  of  Candi. 

MOS'QUE,  or  Mo  sic,  f.  [the  Turkifh  mefgid,  or  mef- 
sJiit,  properly  fignifiesa  temple  built  of  wood,  fuch  as  the 
Turks  firft  ufed  :  hence  the  Spaniards  derive  their  me fcheta, 
and  the  Italians  mofeheta,  and  the  French  and  Engliih 
mofque  and  mojk.  Borel  derives  the  word  from  the  Greek 
^.400-^oj,  a  calf,  becaufe  of  the  frequent  mention  of  a  cow 
in  the  Alcoran  :  but  others,  with  the  greateft  appearance 
of  realon,  derive  it  from  the  Arabic  mafgiad,  a  place  of 
worfhip.]  A  temple,  or  place  of  religious  worfhip,  among 
the  Mahometans. — In  this  mofque  we  faw  feveral  large 
incenfe-pots,  candlefticks  for  altars,  and  other  church- 
furniture,  being  the  fpoils  of  Chriftian  churches  at  the 
taking  of  Cyprus.  Maundrel. 

Mofques  are  fquare  buildings,  generally  conftrufled  of 
ftone.  Before  the  chief  gate  there  is  a  fquare  court  paved 
with  white  marble;  and  low  galleries  round  it,  whofe 
roof  is  fupported  by  marble  pillars.  In  thefe  galleries  the 
Turks  wafh  themfelves  before  they  go  into  the  mofque. 
In  each  mofque  there  is  a  great  number  of  lamps ;  and 
between  thefe  hang  cryftal  rings,  oftriches’  eggs,  and  other 
curiofities,  which,  when  the  lamps  are  lighted,  make  a 
fine  fhow.  As  it  is  not  lawful  to  enter  the  mofque  with 
ftockings  or  fhoes  on,  the  pavements  are  covered  with 
pieces  of  fluff  fewed  together,  each  being  wide  enough  to 
hold  a  row  of  men  kneeling,  fitting,  or  proftrate.  The 
women  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  mofque,  but  flay  in 
the  porches  without.  About  every  mofque  there  are  fix 
high  towers,  called  minarets ,  each  of  which  has  three  lit¬ 
tle  open  galleries,  one  above  another :  thefe  towers,  as 
well  as  the  mofques,  are  covered  with  lead,  and  adorned 
with  gilding  and  other  ornaments;  and  frorq  thence,  in- 
flead  of  a  bell,  the  people  are  called  to  prayers  by  certain 
officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  Moft  of  the  mofques 
have  a  kind  of  hofpital  belonging  to  them,  in  which  tra¬ 
vellers  of  what  religion  foever,  are  entertained  three  days. 
Each  mofque  has  alfo  a  place  called  tarbe,  which  is  the  bu- 
rying-place  of  its  founders  ;  within  which  is  a  tomb  fix 
or  feven  feet  long,  covered  with  green  velvet  or  fatin  ;  at 
the  ends  of  which  are  two  tapers,  and  round  it  feveral 
feats  for  thofe  who  read  the  Koran  and  pray  for  the  fouls 
of  the  deceafed. 

MOSQUITO  BAN'K,  or  Mosoui'tos,  a  clufter  of 
fmall  iflands,  near  the  coaft  of  Honduras,  which  gives 
name  to  a  traft  of  country  on  the  continent,  called  the 
Mofquito  Shore.  Lat.  14.  30.  N.  Ion.  82.  10.  W. 

MOSQUITO  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  St.  Chriftopher. 

MOSQUITO  CO'VE,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Antigua.  Lat.  17.  12.  N.  Ion.  61.  35.  W. 

MOSQUITO  CO'VE,  a  bay  on  the  north  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica.  Lat.  18.28.  N.  Ion.  78.  5.  W. 

MOSQUITO  CO'VE,  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of  Weft  Green¬ 
land.  Lat.  65.  N.  Ion.  52.  50.  W. 

MOSQUITO  I'SLAND,  one  of  the  fmaller  Virgin 
Iflands,  near  the  north  coaft;  of  Virgin  Gorda. 
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MOSQUITO  I'SLANDS,  fmall  iflands  on  the  coaft  of 
Main.  Lat.  43.  55.  N.  Ion.  69.  10.  W. 

MOSQUITO  KE'Y,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Spanifti  Main. 
Lat.  14.  25.  N.  Ion.  82.  25.  W. 

MOSQUITO  KF.'YS,  a  clufter  of  iflets  and  rocks  in  the 
Spanilh  Main.  Lat.  12.  47.  N.  Ion.  82.  45.  W. 

MOSQUITO  PO'INT,  a  cape  at  the  entrance  of  Port 
Royal  Harbour,  Jamaica. 

MOSQUITO  PO'INT,  a  cape  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana, 
at  the  mouth  of  Effequibo. 

MOSQUITO  SHO'RE,  a  name  given  to  a  trafil  of  coun¬ 
try  in  North  America,  bounded  on  the  north  and  eaft  by 
the  fea,  on  the  fouth  by  Nicaragua,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Honduras.  The  Spaniards,  indeed,  reckon  this  a  part  of 
the  province  of  Honduras,  though  they  have  no  fettle- 
ments  in  the  Mofquito  country.  When  the  Spaniards 
firft  invaded  this  part  of  Mexico,  they  barbaroufly  malfa- 
cred  moft  of  the  natives  ;  whence  proceeds  the  infuper- 
able  averfion  of  fuch  of  them  as  efcaped  into  the  inacceffi- 
ble  mountains,  againlt  the  Spaniards ;  and  for  that  reafon 
they  have  always  readily  joined  with  any  Europeans  that 
come  upon  their  coaft  in  enterprifes  againlt  the  Spaniards, 
particularly  with  the  Engliih,  whofrequentlycome  among 
them.  The  Mofquito  Indians,  being  excellent  markfmen, 
are  employed  by  the  Engliih  to  ftrike  the  manatee  fifli ; 
and  many  of  them  fail  in  Engliih  vefiels  to' Jamaica. 
When  the  duke  of  Albemarle  was  governor  of  the  laft- 
mentioned  illand,  thefe  people  put  themfelves  under  the 
protection  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  their  king  re¬ 
ceived  a  commiffion  from  him.  Since  which  time,  when 
their  king  dies,  the  next  male  heir  goes  to  Jamaica,  and 
receives  a  commiffion  accordingly;  but  before  that  he  is 
not  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  his  countrymen.  The  Eng- 
lilli  evacuated  this  country  in  the  year  1787,  after  having 
had  pofteffion  of  it  for  about  eighty  years.  But,  though 
the  Spaniards  have  now  recovered  it,  the  Mofquitos  have 
an  hereditary  averfion  towards  them,  and  profefs  great  at¬ 
tachment  to  our  countrymen. 

Captain  Henderfon,  of  the  5th  Weft-India  regiment, 
having  (about  the  year  1807)  been  ftationed  in  a  military 
capacity  at  Honduras,  availed  himfelf  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  him  for  gaining  accefs  to  local  information, 
in  compofing  an  account  of  that  fettlement  and  of  the 
neighbouring  Indians.  Having  been  difpatched  to  the 
Mofquito  Shore,  with  prefents  to  the  Indian  chiefs,  he 
learned  to  his  coll  that  the  name  of  the  Ihore  had  been 
very  aptly  bellowed ;  the  mofquito-gnat  (Culex  pipiens) 
being  lb  troublefome  as  to  oblige  even  the  natives  to  quit 
their  dwellings  in  certain  feafons,  and  to  pafs  the  night  in. 
their  little  barks  on  the  water.  He  was  curious  to  learn 
what  llage  of  favage-lociety  the  inhabitants  of  this  quarter 
had  reached,  and  found  that  they  belonged  to  the  clafs  of 
“  fmall  delpotifms ;”  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  writer 
who  is  converfant  with  the  progrefs  of  rude  tribes,  is  one 
of  the  moft  advanced  periods  of  favage-hiftory.  All  the 
offices  of  domeitic  life  are  performed  by  women  ;  the  fuc- 
ceffion  to  the  crown  is  hereditary;  and  the  royal  pow’er  is 
completely  delpotic,  abforbing  within  itfelf  the  executive, 
legiflative,  and  judicial,  functions.  They  difeover  no 
trace  of  religious  belief,  except  the  adoration  of  evil 
fpirits;  and  they  have  among  them  neither  phyfician  nor 
lawyer;  but  abound  in  conjurors.  Polygamy  is  freely 
allowed;  but  adultery  is  puniihed,  though  not  capitally. 
They  can  fupport  long  abilinence  from  food,  but  are  in 
the  habit  of  indemnifying  themfelves  for  it  by  the  cufto- 
mary  excefies  of  favages  when  provifions  come  into  their 
pofteffion;  continuing  their  repaft  day  and  night,  except 
in  the  fliort  intervals  of  lleep,  until  the  confumption  of 
their  Hock  is  completed.  The  warriors  of  the  Mofquito 
tribe  may  amount  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred  ;  and, 
fmall  as  this  force  is,  they  are  able  to  keep  their  inland- 
neighbours,  whofe  manners  are  much  ruder,  in  a  flate  of 
dependence.  Henderfon's  Account  of  the  Britijh  Settlement 
of  Honduras ,  Load,  1809. 
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MOSQUI'TOS,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba:  twenty- 
feven  miles  weft  of  Havannah. 

MOSS,  /.  [mufcus,  Lat.  meo]*,  Sax.]  A  plant.  See  the 
article  Botany,  vol.  iii.  p.  2.80. — Though  mofs  was  for¬ 
merly  fuppofed  to  be  only  an  excrefcence  produced  from 
the  earth  and  trees,  yet  it  is  no  lefs  a  perfefl  plant  than 
thofe  of  greater  magnitude,  having  roots,  flowers,  and 
feeds,  yet  cannot  be  propagated  from  feeds  by  any  art. 
The  botanifts  diftinguifh  it  into  many  fpecies  :  it  chiefly 
flourifhes  in  cold  countries,  and  in  the  winter  feafon,  and 
is  many  times  very  injurious  to  fruit-trees  ;  the  only  re¬ 
medy  in  fuch  cafes,  is  to  cut  down  part  of  the  trees,  and 
plough  up  the  ground  between  thofe  left  remaining ;  and 
in  the  fpring,  in  moift  weather,  you  fhould  with  an  iron 
inftrument  fcrape  off  the  mofs.  Miller. — Mofs  is  a  kind  of 
mould  of  the  earth  and  trees ;  but  it  may  be  better  forted 
as  a  rudiment  of  germination.  Bacon. — Such  mojfes  as 
grow  upon  walls,  roofs  of  houfes,  and  other  high  places, 
have  feeds  that,  when  lhaken  out  of  their  vefiels,  appear 
like  vapour  or  fmoke.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Houfes  then  were  caves,  or  homely  ftieds, 

With  twining  oziers  fenc’d,  and  mofs  their  beds.  Dryden. 

MOSS,  Bottle;  fee  Splachnum.  Club  and  Fir;  fee 
Lycopodium.  Heath;  fee  Coralloides.  Tree;  fee 
Lichen.  Wall;  fee  Bryum.  Water;  fee  Fontinalis. 

MOSS,  f.  [rtiojfa,  Su.  Goth,  mvffa,  low  Lat.]  A  morafs, 
or  boggy  place.  Still  ufed  in  the  north  of  England  and 
Scotland. — In  many  of  the  mojfes  of  the  Weft  Riding  of 
Yorklhire  are  often  dug  up  birch-trees.  Evelyn. — The 
juftices  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  may  make 
order  in  feflions  for  charging  the  refpe&ive  counties  for 
fecuring  the  fame  againft  the  mofs-troopers ;  that  is, 
thieves  and  robbers,  who,  after  having  committed  of¬ 
fences  in  the  borders,  do  efcape  through  the  waftes  and 
•mojfes.  Stat.  13  Sf  14.  Ch.  II.  c.  22. 

To  MOSS,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  mofs  : 

An  oak  wliofe  boughs  were  mofs'd  with  age, 

And  high  top  bald  w'ith  dry  antiquity. 

S h  alt  (fpea  re's  As  you  like  it. 

Will  thefe  mofs'd  trees, 

That  have  out-liv’d  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels. 

And  Ikip  when  thou  point’ft  out  ?  ShaheJ'pearc' s  Timon. 

MOSS,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Aggerhuus, 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  Chriftiania  Bay  :  twenty-eight  miles 
fouth  of  Chriftiania,  and  fifteen  north  of  Frederickftadt. 
See  Mioss,  vol.  xv.  p.  550. 

MOSS,  a  river  of  Norway,  which  runs  into  the  fea  near 
the  town  of  Mofs. 

MOSS  (Robert),  a  learned  Englilh  divdne  of  the  efta- 
bliflied  church,  w'as  born  at  Gillingham,  in  Norfolk,  in 
the  year  1666.  He  received  his  claflical  education  at 
the  free  fchool  of  Norwich  ;  and  in  1682  he  was  entered 
of  Corpus  Chrifti  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  degrees,  and  was  elefted  into  a  vacant  Norfolk  fellow- 
IJlip  in  that  houfe.  When  he  commenced  preacher,  his 
fermons  made  great  impreflion,  and  he  had  full  audiences 
■whenever  he  was  called  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  pulpit. 
He  offered  himfelf  as  candidate  for  the  office  of  public 
orator,  and  alfo  for  the  mafferfliip  of  his  college,  but  was 
unfuccefsful  in  both  inftances ;  it  was,  however,  univer- 
fally  acknowledged  that  he  loft  no  credit  by  thefe  compe¬ 
titions.  In  1698,  he  was  appointed  preacher  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Gray’s-Inn,  London ;  an  office  which  he  held 
through  life.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
preacher- afiiftant  at  the  church  of  St.  James,  Weftminfter, 
and  was  afterwards  nominated  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
king  William  III.  he  continued  to  hold  the  fame  ftation 
under  queen  Anne ;  and,  being  one  of  the  chaplains  in 
waiting  when  her  majefty  vifited  the  univerfity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1705,  he  had  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity 
conferred  upon  him  in  the  queen’s  prefence.  Soon  after 
this,  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  was  made  to  ejeCI  him  from 
bis  fellowlhip,  on  account  of  non-refidence.  In  the  year 
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1712,  Dr.  Mofs  was  nominated  to  the  deanery  of  Ely, 
which  led  him  to  relign  his  fellowlhip  of  his  own  accord. 
Upon  the  acceffion.of  George  I.  Dr.  Mofs  was  fworn,  a 
third  time,  chaplain  in  ordinary,  which  place  he  retained 
till  1718,  when  he  was  difmiffed  on  account  of  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  Bangorian  controverfy.  He  died  in 
1729,  in  the  iixty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  author 
of  a  Collection  of  Sermons,  publhhed  after  his  death  ;  to 
which  is  prefixed,  a  character  of  the  author,  which  fays, 

“  He  was  of  fo  open  and  generous  a  difpofition,  and  fuch 
a  ftranger  to  all  artificial  difguife,  that  he  affirmed,  and 
you  believed  him  ;  he  promifed,  and  you  trufted  him  ; 
you  knew  him,  and  you  loved  him.”  Biog.  Brit. 

MOSS'-BERRIES.  See  Vaccinium. 

MOSS'-CLAD,  adj.  Clad  (as  it  were)  with  mofs: 

For  whom  fo  oft  in  thefe  infpiring  fhades, 

Or  under  Campden’s  mofs-cltid  mountains  hoar. 

You  open’d  all  your  facred  ftore.  Lyttelton. 

MOSS'-GROWN,  adj.  Covered  or  overgrown  with 
mofs. — The  mofs-grotvn  domes  with  fpiry  turrets  crown'd. 
Pope’s  Eloifa  to  Abelard. 

The  rude  and  mofs-grown  beech 

O’er-canopies  the  glade.  Gray’s  Ode  1. 

MOSS-TROO'PERS,  f.  A  kind  of  banditti  that  in- 
fefted  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  living  by  rob¬ 
bery  and  rapine,  not  unlike  the  tories  of  Ireland,  the 
buccaneers  in  Jamaica,  or  banditti  in  Italy  :  the  counties 
of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  were  charged  with  a 
yearly  fum,  and  a  command  of  men,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  juftices  of  peace,  to  apprehend  and  fupprefs  them. 
4  Jac.  I.  c.  1.  13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  22.  30  Car.  II.  c.  2. 

6  Geo.  II.  c.  37. — The  juftices  of  Northumberland  and 
Cumberland  may  make  order  in  feflions  for  charging  the 
refpefifive  counties  for  fecuring  the  fame  againft  the  mofs- 
troopers ;  that  is,  thieves  and  robbers,  who  after  having 
committed  offences  in  the  borders  do  efcape  through  the 
waftes  and  mofles.  13,  14,  Car.  II.  c.  22. 

MOSS'A,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Goritz  : 
five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Goritz. 

MOSS'A,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sefia  :  twenty-three  miles  north-north-weft  Vercelli. 

MOSSA'LE,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Parma  :  nineteen 
miles  fouth  of  Parma. 

MOSSA'R,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna  :  twenty-eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Breflaw. 

MOSSAW',  a  town  of  Bengal :  feven  miles  north  of 
Rajemal. 

MOSS'EL  BA'Y,  or  Muscle-Bay,  a  bay  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  coaft  of  Africa.  The  outermoft  point  of  the  bay, 
called  Cape  Saint  Blaize,  lies  in  lat.  34. 10.  S.  Ion.  22.  18.  E. 
The  variation  of  the  compafs  in  1797  was  27.  54.  W.  The 
time  of  high  water  at  full  and  change  about  three  o’clock, 
and  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  tides  fix  or  feven  feet.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  fummer-months,  when  the  winds  blow  between 
eaft  and  fouth,  or.  diredtly  into  the  bay,  a  heavy  fwell 
breaks  upon  the  beach,  which  makes  it  dangerous,  and 
frequently  impracticable,  for  boats  ,to  land  ;  but  thefe 
winds  are  never  fo  violent  nor  fo  lafting  as  at  the  Cape  ; 
and  (hips  may  ride  at  anchor  in  perfeCt  fecurity  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  landing-place.  The 
fouth-weft  winds,  that  frequently  blow  with  great  vio¬ 
lence  from  April  to  September,  bring  into  the  bay  a  molt 
tremendous  fea,  fetting  round  Cape  St.  Blaize.  At  this 
feafon  of  the  year  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  for  fhips 
to  enter  into  Moffel-bay.  A  rill  of  water  glides  over  the 
fandy  beach,  where  is  the  beft  landing,  and  is  eafily  con¬ 
veyed  into  calks  in  the  boats,  by  means  of  a  hole.  To 
the  fouth-eaft  of  this  landing-place  is  another  fmall  cove, 
tolerably  lheltered,  and  deep  enough  to  admit  veflels  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet  draught  of  water.  At  either  of  thefe 
coves,  piers  for  landing  and  Ihippingof  goods  might  con¬ 
veniently  be  conftrufted,  and  at  a  fmall  expenfe,  as  ma¬ 
terials  may  be  procured  upon  the  fpot.  Boats,  however, 

may 
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may  land  at  every  part  of  the  bay;  and  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
try  would  eallly  afford  fupplies  for  about  five  hundred 
men.  The  mouths  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  bay  are 
generally  blocked  up  with  fand ;  they  abound  with  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  filh  ;  and,  at  the  rocky  parts  of  the  coaft, 
mufcles  and  excellent  oyfters  are  plentiful. 

MoJ/el-bai /  gives  name  to  a  divificn  of  the  diftrift  of 
Zwellendam,  adjoining  to  it  ;  and  it  is  fometimes  called 
Droogevcldt,  or  Dry  Country,  extending  from  the  Gau- 
ritz- river  to  the  Great  Brakka-river  that  falls  into  Model- 
bay.  The  lurface  is  hilly,  and  cotnpofed  of  a  light  fandy 
foil,  which,  when  the  rains  are  favourable,  is  liifiiciently 
fertile  in  corn.  The  only  natural  product  in  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  kingdom,  that  is  ufeful  as  an  article  of  commerce,  is 
the  aloe  ;  but  the  heathy  plants  along  the  fouthern  are 
more  favourable  for  (heep  than  in  the  other  parts  ot  this 
divifion.  Befides  the  filheries,  the  aloe  and  barilla  might 
employ  the  Hottentots  to  advantage.  As  the  former 
grows  in  every  part  of  the  diftrift  that  furrounds  the  bay, 
that  from  the  alhes  of  which  the  latter  is  procured  is 
equally  abundant  in  the  plain  through  which  the  Olifant- 
river  flows  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  bay.  Here  alfo 
the  cultivation  of  grain  and  pulfe  might  be  greatly  ex¬ 
tended.  Bavrotu's  Africa,  vol.  ii. 

M6Jfel-bay  is  the  fame  to  which  Vafco  de  Gama  gave 
the  name  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Blaife,  when  he  landed  there 
in  December  1497.  Near  a  cape  which  ftill  retains  the 
name  of  St.  Blaife,  is  a  cave  in  a  high  cliff",  the  foot  of 
which  is  walked  by  the  fea,  which,  though  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  high-water  mark,  is  entirely  overfpread 
with  a  thick  layer  of  mufcle-fhells.  Lichtenftein  vilited 
it  in  1805;  and  makes  the  breadth  about  twenty  paces, 
the  depth  half  as  much,  and  the  height  about  fifty.  The 
mouth  of  the  cave  fronts  the  north-eaft.  In  another  cave, 
about  fifty  feet  higher,  there  are  no  fhells.  It  is  certainly 
a  curious  queftion,  how  thefe  fhells  came  into  the  place 
where  they  are  now  found.  Barrow  l'uppofes  that  they 
were  brought  by  the  birds  ;  Lichtenftein,  that  they  were 
brought  by  the  Hottentots,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  for¬ 
merly  reforted  to  this  place,  and  to  have  lived  much 
on  fhell-fifh  :  this  is  alfo  the  common  opinion  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  fhells  are  none  of  them  frefli,  and 
are  half  buried  in  fand  and  earth.  This  phenomenon,  it 
feems,  is  very  common  on  that  coaft.  Barrow  fays  that 
many  thoufand  waggon-loads  may  be  met  with  in  various 
places  along  the  eaitern  coaft,  in  fituations  which  are  fe- 
veral  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  If  the  tra¬ 
vellers  juft  named  had  informed  us  of  the  nature  of  the 
rock,  of  the  kind  of  excavations  which  the  fea  has  made 
in  it,  how  high  the  obvious  marks  of  the  wafhings  of  the 
fea  extend,  to  what  height  gravel  and  other  fubftances  are 
ever  thrown  up  by  the  wind  or  waves,  we  fhould  have  had 
fome  data  for  deciding  whether  the  fea  itfelf,  without  any 
other  agent,  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  depofited  the  fhells 
where  they  are  now  found.  As  the  matter  Hands,  the 
fuppofition  pf  Lichtenftein  may  be  accounted  the  molt 
probable.  What  Barrow  afihrts,  that  in  Lowenberg,  near 
the  Cape  Town,  wherever  like  caves  have  been  dil'co- 
vered,  abundance  of  live  fhell-fifh  are  always  found,  is 
denied  by  Lichtenftein,  after  having,  as  he  tells  us,  exa¬ 
mined  many  of  thole  caves  very  particularly,  in  order  to 
fatisfy  himfelf  of  the  truth.  Edinburgh  Review  of  Lich- 
tenftein's  Travels. 

MOSSELPAT'TY,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  : 
fixty-five  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Trincomalee. 

MOSSENI'GA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
Morea  :  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Navarin. 

MQSSEQUE'JOS,  a  people  and  country  of  Africa,  on 
the  coaft  of  Zanguebar,  on  the  banks  of  the  Quilamanca, 
About  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Indian  Sea. 

MOSS'ET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Eaftem  Pyrenees :  twenty-four  miles  weft  of  Perpignan, 
and  fix  north-weft  of  Prades. 

MO.SSIMPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ; 
twenty-three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ifajypour. 
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MOSS'INESS,  ft  The  ftate  of  being  covered  or  over¬ 
grown  with  rnofs. — The  herbs  withered  at  the  top,  fheweth 
the  earth  to  be  very  cold,  and  fo  doth  the  mo /fine fs  of  trees. 
Bacon. 

MOSS'ING,  or  Massing,  a  town  of  Bavaria:  twelve 
miles  fouth  of  Dingelfingen,  and  eight  north-north-weft; 
of  New  Oetting. 

MOSS'KIRCII.  See  Moeskirch,  vol.  xv.  p.  6ro. 

MOSS'O,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sefia  :  two  miles  north  of  Bieila. 

MOSS'ULA,  or  Marsoula,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Congo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Onzo.  Lat.  8. 
10.  S. 

MOSSUM'BO,  a  town  of  Congo  :  twenty  miles  fouth 
of  Banza. 

MOSS'Y,  adj.  Overgrown  with  mofs ;  covered  with 
mofs. — Old  trees  are  more  mojfy  far  than  young ;  for  that 
the  fap  is  not  fo  frank  as  to  rife  all  to  the  boughs,  but 
tireth  by  the  way,  and  putteth  out  mofs.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijt. 
About  the  mojfy  brooks  and  fprings, 

And  all  inferiour  beauteous  things.  Cowley . 

The  mojfy  fountains  and  the  fylvan  (hades 

Delight  no  more.  Pope's  Mcjftah. 

MO'ST,  adj.  the  fuperlative  of  more;  [maspr,  Sax. 
mcej't,  Dut.  Dr.  Jo/mfon. — Mr.  Tooke  has  charged  Junius 
with  laying  untruly  that  mojl  is  formed  from  the  pofitive 
maepe,  having  maeppe  as  the  comparative,  and  msepepr, 
by  contra&ion  nnept,  as  the  fuperlative.  But  candour 
required  that- this  fingularity  in  the  Saxon  fhould  have 
been  mentioned,  that  maepe  is  ufed  both  as  a  pofitive, 
magnus ,  and  a  comparative,  major ;  while  maepepr  is  the 
fuperlative.  Tocld.']  Confiding  of  the  greateft  number; 
confifting  of  the  greateft  quantity. — Garden-fruits  which 
have  any  acrimony  in  them,  and  mojl  forts  of  berries,  will 
produce  diarrhoeas.  Arbutlniot. — Greateft.  ObJ'olete. — They 
all  repair’d  both  moft  and  leaft.  Spenfer. 

MO'ST,  adv.  [rndifts,  Goth,  maspt,  Sax.  meeft,  Dut. 
meft ,  Dan.]  In  the  greateft  degree. — That  which  will  mojl 
influence  their  carriage  will  be  the  company  they  converfe 
with,  and  the  falhion  of  thofe  about  them.  Loche  on  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Coward  dogs 

Moft  fpend  their  mouths,  when  what  theyfeem  to  threaten 
Runs  far  before  them.  Shahefpcare. 

The  particle  noting  the  fuperlative  degree. — Competency 
of  all  other  proportions  is  the  mojl  incentive  to  induftry  ; 
too  little  ntakes  men  delperate,  and  too  much  carelefs. 
Decay  of  C/ir.  Piety.— The  faculties  of  the  fupreme  fpirit 
moft  certainly  may  be  enlarged  without  bounds.  C/ieync. 

MO'ST  ;  [this  is  a  kind  of  fubftantive,  being,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  fignification,  Angular  or  plural.]  The  greateft 
number:  in  this  fenfe  it  is  plural. — Many  of  the  apoftles’ 
immediate  difciples  fent  or  carried  the  books  of  the  four 
evangelifts  to  mojl  of  the  churches  they  had  planted.  Ad - 
difon  on  the  Chr.  Relig. — Gravitation,  not  being  effentia! 
to  matter,  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  among  thofe  laws 
which  arife  from  the  difpofition  of  bodies,  fuch  as  moft  of 
the  laws  of  motion  are.  Cheyne. — The  greateft  value  :  in 
this  fenfe  ftngular. — A  covetous  man  makes  the  moft  of 
what  he  has,  and  can  get,  without  regard  to  Providence  or 
Nature.  L'Eftrange. — The  greateft  degree  ;  the  greateft 
quantity;  the  utmoft.  —  A  Spaniard  will  live  in  Irifti 
ground  a  quarter  of  a  year,  or  fome  months  at  the  mojL 
Bacon. 

Most  an  End.  Moft  commonly.  A  vulgar  phrafe, 

MOS'T,  or  Bri'ex,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Saatz,  on  the  Bila.  It  is  a  royal  town,  and  contains  three 
cloifters :  twelve  miles  north  of  Saatz,  and  thirty-eight 
north-weft  of  Frague.  Lat.  jo.  30.  N.  Ion.  13.  40.  E. 

MOS'TA,  or  Bili'na,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  which  runs 
into  the  Elbe  near  Auftig. 

MOSTAGAN',  a  town  of  Algiers ;  fifty  miles  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Oran. 

U  MOSTAR, 
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MOS'TAR,  a  feapoit  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Dalmatia,  on  the  Narent  5  the  harbour  was  the  work  of 
the  Romans  :  fixty  miles  north  of  Ragufa,  and  fixty  eaft 
of  Spalatro.  Lat.  44.  N.  Ion.  18.  o.  E. 

MOSTIGAN'NIM.  See  Mustigannim. 

MOS'TIL,  an  ifland  of  Ruffia,  in  the  Penzinlkoe  Sea. 
Lat.  60.  2i.  N.  Ion.  155.  14.  E. 

MO'STLY,  adv.  For  the  greateft  part.— This  image  of 
God,  namely,  natural  reafon,  if  totally  or  mojily  defaced, 
the  right  of  government  doth  ceafe.  Bacon. 

MOS'TOLOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  :  eight 
miles  weft-foutli-weft  of  Madrid. 

MO'STRA,  f.  in  mulic  books,  a  dire£l;  the  mark  at 
the  end  of  the  lines,  Ihowing  with  what  note  the  next 
begins. 

MO'STWHAT,  adv.  For  the  moft  part.  Obfolcte, — 
God’s  promifes  being  the  ground  of  hope,  and  thofe  pro- 
mifes  being  but  feldom  abfolute,  moftwhat  conditionate, 
the  Chriltian  grace  of  hope  mull  be  proportioned  and  at- 
temperate  to  the  promife  ;  if  it  exceed  that  temper  and 
proportion,  it  becomes  a  tympany  of  hope.  Hammond. 

MOS'TY,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Novogrodek  :  forty  miles  weft  of  Novogrodek. 

MO'SUL,  a  large  and  handfome  city  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Diarbekir,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient 
Nineveh,  fituated  in  a  plain  on  the  weft  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
which  is  here  deep  and  rapid,  and  crofted  by  a  bridge  of 
boats;  furrounded  with  walls  and  ditches,  and  defended 
by  a  caftle.  This  city  contains  good  buildings,  exclu¬ 
sively  of  the  baths  and  mofques,  and  which  are'  all  built 
of  hewn  ftone.  The  air  is  healthy  in  fpring,  hot  in  fum- 
mer,  feverifh  in  autumn,  and  unpleafantly-cold  in  winter. 
The  town  is  very  populous,  comprehending  men  of  all  re¬ 
ligions  ;  but  the  Curds  form  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  bazar,  or  market,  is  large  and  well  fupplied ;  and  moft 
of  the  articles,  except  clothing,  are  at  a  moderate  price. 
Here  are  various  manufactories,  in  fome  of  which  they 
excel  the  Europeans  :  their  faddles,  and  trappings  for 
horfes,  in  particular,  are  very  elegant  :  they  alfo  make 
carpets  of  filk,  with  flowers  wrought  in  them,  which  feem 
to  vie  with  the  belt  of  our  manufactures :  they  are  alfo 
very  dexterous  in  making  edgings  and  trimmings  of  various 
kinds.  Their  manufactories  in  iron  and  copper  too  are 
very  numerous.  The  fpace  within  the  walls  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  occupied  with  houfes,  many  places  being  covered 
with  ruins,  which  extend  to  a  great  dillance  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  which  prove  that  this  place  has  formerly 
been  much  more  extenfive  and  populous  than  it  is  at  pre- 
fent.  Merchandife  from  India  is  brought  hither  by  way 
of  Baffora,  and  European  goods  by  the  way  of  Aleppo. 
Lat.  36.  20.  N.  Ion.  42.  8.  E.  Jack /hit's  Journey  from  India. 

MOSUN'DAH,  a  town  of  Bengal  :  eighteen  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Calcutta. 

MOSZ'BACH,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Neu- 
ftadt :  four  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Auma. 

MOSZEI'SK,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia  : 
fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Lemberg. 

MOSZLICK'ZKO,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland  in  Ga¬ 
licia  :  thirty-two  miles  weft  of  Lemberg. 

MOSZ'NO,  a  town  of  Ruffian  Poland,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Kiev  :  eighty-five  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Kiev, 
and  fifty-eight  fouth-eaft  of  Bialacerkiev. 

MOSZO'W,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
JBraclaw :  feventy  miles  eaft  of  Braclaw. 

MOT',  f.  [French.]  A  word.  Obfolete. —  I  thought 
good  to  give  you  this  little  mot  of  advice.  Hoivel,  vol.  ii. 

■ — A  note  which  the  huntfman  winds  on  his  horn.  Ajh. — 
A  motto :  a  fentence  added  to  a  device. — With  his  big 
title,  an  Italian  mot.  Bp.  Halt's  Satires. — Exprefling,  by 
thofe  feveral  mots  connexed,  that,  with  thofe  arms  of 
counfel  and  ftrength,  the  Genius  was  able  to  extinguilh 
the  king’s  enemies.  B.  Jonfon's  K.  James's  Entertainment. 

Fabius’  perpetual  golden  coat, 

Which  might  have  “  Temper  idem”  for  a  mot,  Marjlon, 
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MOT',  or  Mod,  f.  in  the  Phoenician  cofmogony,  de¬ 
noted  either  a  flime,  or  rather  an  aqueous  mixture,  which 
was  the  feminal  principle  of  all  creatures,  and  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  the  univerfe. 

MO'TA  (La),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile :  thirty- 
five  miles  fouth  of  Huete. 

MO'TA  (La),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon  :  twenty  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Valladolid. 

MO'TABLE,  adj.  [inotabilis,  Lat.]  Moving  ;  continu¬ 
ally  moving. 

MOTACIL'LA,  f.  the  Wagtail  and  Warbler;  a 
very  extenfive  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  pafleres,  in¬ 
cluding  the  nightingale,  robin,  wren,  hedge-fparrow, 
whinchat,  ftonechat,  pettyehaps,  & c.  to  the  amount  (in¬ 
cluding  Vaillant’s  new  difcoveries  in  Africa)  of  more  than 
two  hundred  fpecies.  Generic  characters — Bill  lubulate, 
ftraight;  the  mandibles  nearly  equal;  noftrils  fuboval; 
tongue  lacerate  at  the  end;  twelve  feathers  in  the  tail. 

Of  the  wagtails,  it  is  obferved  that  their  movements 
are  extremely  alert,  and  that  their  tails  are  perpendicu¬ 
larly  long,  which  they  perpetually  jerk  up  and  down. 
Their  progreffive  motion  is  by  running  rather  than  fpring- 
ing.  They  rarely  perch  on  trees.  Their  flight  is  waving, 
and  accompanied  with  a  tittering  found,  and  their  food 
confifts  of  flies  and  other  fmall  inlefts,  in  purfuit  of  which 
they  will  often  purfue  the  hufbandman  with  his  plough, 
and  the  movements  of  flocks  of  Iheep.  The  ivarblers  are 
compofed  of  a  great  variety  of  birds,  differing  in  many 
ftriking  particularities  of  habit  as  well  as  in  fize.  They 
are  found  in  almoft  all  parts  of  the  world,  perch  on  trees, 
move  by  leaping,  and  rarely  utter  any  founds  during 
their  flight.  They  are  more  numerous  than  any  genus  of 
birds,  and  abound  principally  in  the  warm  latitudes  of 
the  globe,  where  infefts,  their  food,  are  found  in  never- 
failing  fupplies. 

1.  Motacilla  lufcina,  the  nightingale :  rufous-afh ;  be¬ 
neath  white-afh ;  tail-feathers  rufous  brown ;  bracelets 
cinereous.  This  enchanting  bird  has  been  alike  appre¬ 
ciated  in  all  countries,  where  the  melody  of  its  fong  has 
been  heard.  In  Greek,  it  has  been  ftyled  by  pre-emi¬ 
nence  ari^a>,  from  oteiHu,  to  ling.  Its  Latin  appellation 
lufcinia,  is  of  uncertain  derivation ;  that  of  philomela  is 
rather  poetic,  and  fignifies  “  a  lover  of  fong:”  the  Eng- 
lilh  name  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  word  jalan,  to  ling. 
Every  perlon,  whole  ear  is  not  infenfible  to  melody,  mult 
at  the  name  of  the  nightingale,  recal  the  charms  of  thofe 
delightful  evenings  in  fpring,  when  the  air  is  ftill  and 
ferene,  and  all  nature  Teems  to  liften  to  the  fongfter  of  the 
grove.  Other  birds,  the  larks,  the  canaries,  the  linnets, 
the  goldfinches,  the  blackbirds,  the  mocking-birds,  excel 
in  the  feveral  parts  which  they  perform:  but  the  nightin¬ 
gale  combines  the  whole,  and  joins  fweetnefs  of  tone  with 
variety  and  extent  of  execution.  His  notes  alTume  each 
diverfity  of  character,  and  receive  every  change  of  mo¬ 
dulation  ;  not  a  part  is  repeated  without  variation ;  and 
the  attention  is  kept  perpetually  awake,  and  charmed  by 
the  endlefs  flexibility  of  ftrains.  The  leader  of  the  ver¬ 
nal  chorus  begins  the  prelude  with  a  low  and  timid  voice, 
and  he  prepares  for  the  hymn  to  nature  by  aflaying  his 
powers  and  attuning  his  organs.  “  I  always  obferve,,v 
fays  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  “  that  my  nightingale 
begins  foftly,  like  the  ancient  orators ;  referving  its  breath 
to  fwell  certain  notes,  which  by  this  means  had  a  moft 
aftonilhing  efteft,  and  which  eludes  all  verbal  defcrip- 
tio'n.”  It  is  by  degrees  that  the  found  opens  and  fwells; 
it  burfts  with  loud  and  vivid  flalhes;  it  flows  with  frnooth 
volubility,  and  ffiakes  with  rapid  and  violent  articula¬ 
tions;  the  foft  breathings  of  love  and  joy  are  poured 
from  his  inmoft  foul,  and  every  heart  beats  unifon,  and 
melts  with  delicious  languor.  But,  left  this  continual 
richnefs  might  fatiate  the  ear,  the  ftrains  are  at  times  re¬ 
lieved  by  paufes,  which  bellow  dignity  and  elevation. 
The  mild  filence  of  evening  heightens  the  general  effeft; 
and  not  a  rival  interrupts  the  folemn  fcene.  To  the  moft 
charming  of  theie  loud  and  high-fwelling  notes,  the  bird- 
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catchers  have  given  the  following  names :  Sweet,  Sweet 
jug',  Jug  fweet,  Water  bubble.  Pipe  rattle,  Bell  pipe,  Scroty , 
Slceg,  Slug  Jheg,  Swat  J'wat  fwaty,  Whitlow  whitlow  whit¬ 
low,  from  fome  diltant  affinity  the  founds  bear  to  thefe 
words. 

The  nightingale  unqueftionably  excels  all  other  birds 
in  the  foftnefs,  mellownefs,  and  duration,  of  its  fong, 
which  fometimes  lafts  without  interruption  twenty  mi¬ 
nutes.  Barrington  reckons  fixteen  diflindt  notes  between 
the  high  eft  and  lowed;  and  finds  that  its  uninterrupted 
long  fills  a  circle  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  which  is  equal  to 
the  power  of  the  human  voice.  Mr.  J.  Hunter  dilcovered 
that  the  mufcles  of  the  larynx  are  llronger  in  this  fpecies 
than  in  any  other ;  and  even  that  they  were  ftrongeft  in 
the  male,  which  alone  fings.  The  tame  nightingales  ling 
during  fix  months  in  the  year;  and  their  fong  has  not 
only  more  extent,  but  is  more  perfe&ly  formed  :  whence 
Barrington  infers,  that  in  this  fpecies,  as  well  as  in  many 
others,  the  male  does  not  ling  wholly  with  the  view  of 
amufing  the  female,  or  of  relieving  the  tedium  of  incu¬ 
bation  ;  a  conclufion  which  is  juft  and  well-founded. 
When  the  nightingale  is  confined,  his  wants  are  fupplied 
and  anticipated,  he  enjoys  the  vernal  mildnefs  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the  melody  of  his  fong 
ceafes  only  for  a  Ihort  interval.  Such  is  alfo  the  cafe  with 
thole  which  are  caught  after  they  are  grown  up  ;  within 
a  few'  hours  they  often  refume  their  long,  in  all  its  rich- 
nefs  of  expreffion.  But  the  love  of  liberty  is  not  extin- 
guifiied  in  their  boforn  :  for  the  firft  week  they  can  hardly 
f'upport  their  forlorn  condition  ;  they  muft  be  pinioned 
and  fed.  However,  their  paffion  for  finging  furmounts 
every  defponding  recollection.  The  notes  of  other  birds, 
the  lmilic  of  inftruments,  the  accents  of  fweet  and  fono- 
rous  voices,  ftimulate  and  awaken  their  latent  powers. 
They  are  eagerly  attracted  by  fweet  founds,  and  feem  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  duettos;  which  Ihcws  that  they  are  not 
infenfible  to  the  eft'eCts  of  harmony.  But  they  are  not 
fdent  auditors;  they  ftrike  the  unil'on,  and  llrive  to  excel 
their  rivals.  It  is  faid  that  a  nightingale  dropped  dead 
at  the  feet  of  a  perfon  who  fung ;  another  fretted,  fwelled 
its  throat,  and  murmured  difeontent  whenever  a  canary, 
which  was  befide  it,  began  to  chant,  till  at  laft,  by  its 
menaces,  it  filenced  its  competitor.  Real  fuperiority  is 
not  always  exempt  from  jealoufy.  May  not  this  defire  of 
excelling  be  the  reafon  why  they  choofe  advantageous 
fituations,  and  delight  to  fing  to  the  returning  echo  ?  It 
really  feems  upon  fome  fuch  principle,  that  the  nightin¬ 
gales  at  Aleppo,  as  w'e  are  informed  by  Dr.  Ruflell,  are 
taught  to  vie  with  each  other  in  finging.  In  that  part  of 
the  Levant  they  are  bred  up  tame  in  great  abundance, 
and  let  out  to  hire  in  the  city  ;  fo  that  in  the  fpring  feafon 
few  entertainments  are  given  without  a  concert  of  thefe 
birds,  which  begins  at  the  command  of  their  owner. 

The  nightingales  differ  much  in  the  quality  of  their 
fong;  in  lome  it  is  fo  inferior,  that  they  are  reckoned  not 
worth  keeping.  It  is  even  faid  that  their  note  is  not  the 
lame  in  every  country:  the  bird-fanciers  in  England  pre¬ 
fer  the  nightingales  of  Surrey  to  thofe  of  Middlefex ;  as 
they  value  molt  the  goldfinches  from  Kent.  This  diver- 
fity  of  fong  has  been  properly  compared  to  the  different 
dialeCts  of  the  fame  language.  It  may  arife  from  acci¬ 
dental  caufes:  a  nightingale  happens  to  hear  the  fweet 
mufic  of  fome  other  birds,  and,  in  the  glow  of  emulation, 
improves  his  own;  he  communicates  the  melody  to  his 
young;  and  thus  it  is  tranfmitted,  with  various  altera¬ 
tions,  through  the  fucceeding  races.  After  the  month 
of  June,  the  nightingale’s  fong  is  gone;  a  raucous  croak¬ 
ing  fucceeds,  and  the  fweet  philomela  is  no  longer  recog¬ 
nized.  No  wonder  that,  in  ancient  Italy,  it  then  received 
another  name;  for,  in  regard  to  fong,  it  is  quite  a  different 
bird  ;  and  even  the  dull  colours  of  its  plumage  aflume  a 
duller  hue. 

“  A  mufician,”  fays  Frifch,  “  ought  to  ftudy  the  fong 
of  the  nightingale,  and  write  it.”  This  is  what  Ki  reiver 
formerly  attempted,  and  which  has  been  lately  tried  by 


Daines  Barrington  :  yet  he  owns  that  he  could  not  fuc- 
ceed;  for,  though  the  notes  were  played  by  an  excellent 
performer  on  the  flute,  they  bore  no  refemblance  to  the 
nightingale’s  fong.  The  animated  organ  of  voice  can 
alone  afpire  to  the  muiic  of  nature;  and  the  rare  accom- 
plilhment  of  a  foft,  clear,  flexible,  fonorous  tone,  of  a 
delicate  and  difeerning  ear,  and  of  an  exquifite  fenfibi- 
lity,  may  fometimes  partly  fucceed.  Buffon  mentions 
two  perfons,  who,  though  they  had  not  noted  a  Angle  bar, 
imitated  the  nightingale  fo  accurately,  as  to  deceive  the 
hearer:  they  rather whiftled  than  fung:  the  one  whittled 
fo  foftly,  that  it  was  impofiible  to  perceive  the  motion  of 
his  lips;  the  other  blew  with  more  force,  and  his  atti¬ 
tude  was  fomewhat  conltrained,  though  his  imitation  was 
Hill  perferi.  Sixty  years  ago,  there  was  a  perfon  in  Lon¬ 
don  who  attracted  the  nightingales  with  his  fong;  info- 
much  that  they  alighted  on  him,  and  allowed  themfelves 
to  be  caught  by  the  hand.  This  is  recorded  in  the  An¬ 
nual  Regiiter  for  1764. 

The  nightingales  are  very  folitary  ;  they  migrate  alone, 
appearing  in  April  and  May,  and  retiring  in  Auguft 
The  union  between  the  fexes  in  the  fpring  feems  to  in- 
creafe  their  averlion  to  fociety ;  they  feleCt  certain  traCts, 
and  oppofe  the  encroachments  of  others  on  their  territo¬ 
ries.  But  this  conduft  is  not  occafioned  by  rivalfliip,  as 
fome  have  fuppofed :  it  is  l’uggefted  by  the  folicitude  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  young,  and  ‘regulated  by  the 
extent  of  ground  neceflary  to  afford  fufficient  food.  They 
begin  to  build  about  the  opening  of  May.  The  materials 
are  leaves,  ruffies,  ftalks  of  coarfe  grafs,  and  the  infide  is 
lined  with  fmall  fibres  and  roots,  horfehair,  and  a  fort 
of  bur.  They  are  placed  in  a  favourable  afpeCt,  turned 
fomewhat  to  the  eaft,  near  water,  and  commonly  on  the 
lowed:  branches  of  ffirubs,  as  white-thorns,  floes,  elm- 
hedges,  &c.  or  in  a  tuft  of  grafs  under  bufhes.  And 
hence  their  eggs  and  their  young,  and  fometimes  the 
mother,  are  often  devoured  by  polecats,  weafels,  adders, 
&c.  In  our  climate  the  female  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  of 
an  uniform  greeniih  brown,  except  that  the  brown  pre¬ 
dominates  at  the  obtufe  end,  and  the  green  at  the  acute. 
She  hatches  alone,  and  never  leaves  her  ftation  but  for 
food,  and  then  only  in  the  evening,  and  when  hard  prefled 
with  hunger;  during  her  abfence,  the  male  feems  to  at¬ 
tend  the  neft.  In  eighteen  or  twenty  days  the  young 
begin  to  burft  their  ffiells,  and  the  number  of  the  cock 
birds  is  generally  double  that  of  the  hens.  And  hence, 
when  in  April  a  cock  is  caught,  the  hen  loon  finds  ano¬ 
ther  mate,  the  lofs  of  which  is  fupplied  by  a  third,  and  fo 
on  ;  infomuch  that  the  fucceffive  leizure  of  three  or  four 
males  has  little  effeCI  on  the  multiplication  of  the  brood. 
The  hen  difgorges  the  food  for  the  young,  as  in  the  ca¬ 
naries  ;  and  the  cock  affifts.  He  now  ceafes  to  ling,  and 
is  totally  abforbed  in  the  concerns  of  his  family:  and  - 
even  during  incubation,  it  is  faid,  he  feldom  lings  very 
near  the  neft,  left  he  ihould  difeover  it ;  but,  if  a  perfon 
approaches  it,  his  paternal  folicitude  drowns  the  fuggef- 
tions  of  prudence,  and  his  ffirieks  only  increafe  the  dan¬ 
ger.  In  lefs  than  a  fortnight  the  young  are  fledged,  and 
at  this  time  we  ought  to  remove  thofe  intended  to  be 
trained.  After  they  are  flown,  the  parents  make  a  fecond 
hatch,  and  then  a  third;  but  the  laft  fails  if  the  cold  fets 
in  early.  In  hot  countries,  they  breed  four  times  annu¬ 
ally;  but  the  late  hatches  are  always  fcanty. 

In  the  month  of  Auguft,  both  the  old  and  young  night¬ 
ingales  emerge  from  the  woods,  and  haunt  the  buihes,  the 
quickfet-hedges,  and  the  new-ploughed  fields,  where  they 
find  greater  plenty  of  worms  and  infects.  They  are  fpread 
generally  throughout  Europe,  even  to  Sweden  and  Sibe¬ 
ria,  where  they  fing  delightfully  ;  but  there  are  countries 
in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Afia,  which  are  not  fuited  to 
them,  and  where  they  never  fix  their  abode :  for  inftance, 
in  Bugey  as  far  as  the  heights  of  Nantua;  a  part  of  Hol¬ 
land,  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  northern  part  of  Wales,  and 
northern  part  of  England,  according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  ex¬ 
cept  Yorklhire.  Mr.  Pennant’s  words  are’ thele  :  “  It  is 
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siot  found  in  North  Wales,  or  in  any  of  the  Englifh  coun¬ 
ties  north  of  it,  except  Yorkfhire,  where  they  are  met 
with  in  great  plenty  about  Doncafter.  It  is  alfo  remark¬ 
able  (Mr.  Pennant  adds)  that  this  bird  does  not  migrate 
fo  far  weft  as  Cornwall;  a  county  where  the  feafons  are 
fo  mild,  that  myrtles  flour iih  in  open  air  during  the  whole 
year.”  They  are  univerfally  oblerved  to  be  birds  of  paf- 
fage ;  and  thofe  which  are  confined  appear  impatient  and 
reftlefs  in  the  fpring  and  autumn,  efpecially  during  the 
slight,  their  ufual  periods  of  migration  :  a  proof  that  their 
peregrinations  are  occafioned  by  incitements  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  want  of  food,  or  the  delire  of  warmth. 

This  bird  is  peculiar  to  the  old  continent;  and,  though 
the  miftionaries  and  voyagers  fpeak  of  the  nightingales 
of  Canada,  of  Louifiana,  the  Antilles,  &c.  the  latter  is 
only  a  kind  of  mocking-bird;  and  that  of  Louifiana  is 
the  fame,  fince,  according  to  Dupratz,  it  is  found  in  Mar¬ 
tinique  and  Guadaloupe;  and  it  is  manifeft,  from  Char¬ 
levoix’s  account,  that  the  one  of  Canada  is  either  not  a 
nightingale  at  all,  oris  of  a  very  degenerate  fort.  It  is 
indeed  poftible  that  the  nightingale,  which  vifits  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Alia,  may  have  traverfed 
the  narrow  feas,  which,  at  thofe  high  latitudes,  divide 
the  two  continents ;  or  it  might  have  been  fvvept  acrofs 
by  a  violent  wind,  or  carried  by  fome  fhip. 

As  thefe  birds,  at  leaft  the  males,  pafs  the  nights  of 
fpring  in  finging,  the  ancients  believed  that  during  that 
feafon  they  never  llept ;  and  hence  they  inferred  that  the 
flefti  had  a  foporific  quality,  and  imagined  that  its  heart 
and  eyes  laid  under  a  perfon’s  head  would  keep  him 
awake.  This  notion  fpread;  and,  being  transferred  into 
the  arts,  the  nightingale  became  the  emblem  of  vigilance. 
But  the  moderns,  who  have  obferved  with  greater  accu¬ 
racy,  find  that  in  the  feafon  of  love  the  nightingales  deep 
during  the  day,  and  that  in  winter  their  diurnal  num¬ 
bers  precede  the  refuming  of  their  long. 

Nightingales  hide  themfelves  in  the  thickeft  bullies: 
they  live  upon  aquatic  and  other  infedts,  fmall  worms, 
&c.  they  alfo  eat  figs,  berries,  & c.  But,  as  it  would  be 
difficult  always  to  provide Tuch  food,  feveral  kinds  of 
pafte  have  been  contrived,  which  agree  very  well  with 
them.  Buffon  mentions  one  of  thefe  birds  which  reached 
the  age  of  feventeen  years.  It  began  to  turn  grey  the 
feventh  year;  and  at  fifteen,  its  wing  and  tail  quills  were 
entirely  white ;  but  ftill  it  bad  none  of  the  ills  of  old  age; 
it  was  ever  joyous,  warbled  as  in  its  earlier  years,  and 
careffed  the  hand  that  fed  it. 

All  forts  of  fnares  fucceed  with  the  nightingale;  they 
are  not  (hy,  though  timorous.  If  they  be  let  loofe  in  a 
place  where  there  are  other  birds  in  cages,  they  fly  di¬ 
rectly  towards  thefe ;  and  this  is  one  method  among  many 
others  of  catching  them.  They  are  caught  by  the  call, 
by  lime-twigs  in  titmice-traps,  and  noofes  let  where  the- 
ground  is  newly  ploughed,  where  are  previoufly  fcattered 
the  nymphs  of  ants,  mites,  or  whatever  refembles  thefe, 
as  fmall  bits  of  the  whites  of  hard  eggs,  See.  None  but 
the  vileft  epicure  would  think  of  eating  thefe  charming 
fongflers ;  yet  we  are  told  that  their  fleffi  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  ortolan,  and  they  are  fatted  in  Gafcony  for  the 
table.  Everyone  mull  have  read  of  the  feaft  of  Helioga- 
balus,  on  nightingales’  tongues ;  and  of  that  famed  dilb  of 
the  Roman  tragedian  JEfop,  which  was  compofed  of  the 
tongues  of  every  finging  or  talking  bird  :  a  dilh  which  is 
faid  to  have  coll  no  lefs  than  6843I.  10s.  of  our  money. 

From  the  time  of  Homer  to  the  prefent  day,  the  poets 
have  ever  confidered  the  nightingale  as  a  melancholy 
bird;  and  the  tragic  fable  of  Philomela  ftill  continues  to 
be  aflociated  with  it.  JEfchylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euri¬ 
pides,  all  concur  in  deferibing  the  nightingale’s  ftrains 
as  fraught  with  melancholy.  One  inftance  from  the  lat¬ 
ter  will  fuffice : 

On  thee,  who  build’ll  thy  tuneful  feat 

Protefted  by  the  leafy  groves,  I  call, 

O  nightingale,  thy  accents  ever  fweet, 

Their  murmuring,  melancholy,  fall 


Prolong;  O  come,  and  with  thy  plaintive  drain 
Aid  me  to  utter  my  diltrel's. 

Thy  woes,  O  Helen,  let  the  fong  exprefs, 

And  thofe  of  Troy,  now  levelled  with  the  plain 
By  Grecian  might.  Potter.  . 

Virgil,  Horace,  Catullus,  and  Ovid,  follow  the  example 
of  the  Greek  poets,  and  perpetuate  this  claflicai  error, 
which  pervades  alrnolt  all  the  deferiptions  of  the  nightin¬ 
gale  in  the  modern  poets.  Thus,  it  is  celebrated  as  a 
melancholy  bird,  and  exquifitely  deferibed  as  Inch,  by 
Milton,  in  the  moll  beautiful  of  all  beautiful  poems,  the 
Penferofo : 

Sweet  bird,  that  flnmn’ft  the  noife  of  folly, 

Moll  mufical,  moft  melancholy, 

Thee,  chantrefs,  oft  the  woods  among 

I  woo  to  hear  thy  evening  fong. 

The  nightingale,  however,  melancholy  as  ffie  has  been 
reprefented,  is,  in.  faCl,  a  cheerful  bird;  fhe  is  forrowful 
only  by  name;  fhe  fings  by  day  as  weli  as  by  night,  and 
is,  as  Martial  calls  her,  the  moft  garrulous , of  all  our 
finging-birds.  Her  notes,  ftrong  and  lonorous,  wild  and 
mellow,  are  to  the  higheft  degree  enlivening,  when  heard 
at  higheft  noon  ;  and  only  penfive  and  melancholy,  when 
all  nature  is  lulled  to  repofe,  and  our  feelings  are  huflied 
to  fllence  ;  when  every  found,  whether  of  the  woods,  the 
diftant  chimings  of  a  cathedral,  or  the  rolling  of  remote 
waters,  come  at  intervals  on  the  ear,  and  produce  nearly 
the  fame  emotions  as  the  notes  of  the  nightingale  herfelf. 
It  is  from  afl'oeiation,  that  (he  derives  moft  of  her  powers 
of  difpofmg  the  heart  to  melancholy  impreffions :  cheer¬ 
ful  and  happy  herfelf,  (he  has,  aided  by  the  gloom  and 
fllence  of  night,  power  to  elicit  tears  from  all  that  liften 
to  her  warblings:  like  the  infant,  in  an  elegant  Perfian 
poem  of  Sadi,  The  finiles  and  is  happy,  while  all  around 
.her  is  lilent  and  fad.  The  nightingale  wras  the  favourite 
bird  of  Sophocles  and  Taflo,  and  the  fubjeCl  of  many  an 
Arabic  and  Perfian  allegory.  Pliny  has  deferibed  the 
efieCt  of  this  bird’s  exquifite  note  with  appropriate 
warmth ;  and  fome  of  our  early  Englifh  poets  have  deli¬ 
neated  this  f’ongfter  from  nature,  rather  than  from  the 
deferiptions  of  the  ancients.  Chaucer  calls  her  note 
“  merry  ;”  and  Ifaac  Walton,  a  writer  of  genuine  feeling 
and  claflicai  fimplicity,  adds  another  teflimony  to  the 
cheerful  note  of  this  bird:  “  He,  that  at  midnight,  when 
the  very  labourers  deep  fecurely,  fnould  hear,  as  I  have 
heard,  the  clear  air,  the  fweet  defcants,  the  natural  riling 
and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling,  of  her  voice, 
might  well  be  lifted  above  earth,  and  fay.  Lord !  what 
mufic  haft  thou  provided  for  thy  faints  in  heaven,  when 
thou  afforded  bad  men  fuch  mufic  upon  earth!”  Mr. 
Coleridge  has  vindicated  the  fprightlinefs  of  the  nightin¬ 
gale’s  tones  in  a  poem,  rich  in  Miltonic  harmony,  and  in 
the  fenfible  imagery  of  nature : 

All  is  ftill ; 

A  balmy  night !  and,  though  the  ftars  be  dim, 

Yet  let  us  think  upon  the  vernal  fliowers 
That  gladden  the  green  earth,  and  we  fhall  find 
A  pleafure  in  the  dimnefs  of  the  ftars. 

And  hark!  the  nightingale  begins  its  fong. 

‘  Moft  mufical,  moft  melancholy ,’  bird  ! 

A  melancholy  bird!  O  idle  thought! 

In  Nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 

But  fome  night-wandering  man  whole  heart  was  pierc’d 
With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrong, 

Or  flow  diftemper,  or  negleCled  love, 

(And  fo,  poor  wretch  !  fill'd  all  things  with  himfelf. 
And  made  all  gentle  founds  tell  back  the  tale 
Of  his  own  forrows,)  he,  and  fuch  as  he. 

Fil'd  nam’d  thefe  notes  a  melancholy  ftrain  ; 

And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit; 

And  youths  and  maidens  moft  poetical. 

Who  lofe  the  deep’ning  twilights  of  the  fpring 
In  ball-rooms  and  hot  theatres,  they  ftill, 

Full  of  meek  fympathy,  mull  heave  their  fighs 
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O’er  Philomela’s  pity-pleading  (trains. 

My  friend,  and  my  friend’s  filter!  we  have  learnt 
A  different  lore  :  we  may  not  thus  profane 
Nature’s  fweet  voices  always  full  of  love 
Andjoyance!  ’Tis  the  merry  nightingale 
That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipitates, 

With  ftjt  thick  warble,  his  delicious  notes, 

As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  too  (hort  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chant,  and  diffiurthen  his  full  foul 
Of  all  its  muiic  ! 

The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  m tic'll  inferior  to  its  fong. 
All  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  brown,  more  or  le(s 
rufty;-  the  throat,  bread,  and  belly,  are  afh-colour;  the 
inferior  coverts  of  the  tail  and  wings  are  of  a  ferrugi¬ 
nous  caft  in  the  males,  the  quills  of  the  wings  of  a 
browniffi  grey  verging  on  rufous,  and  the  tail  of  a  deep 
tawny  rufous;  the  bill  is  brown;  irides  hazel;  and  its 
eyes  remarkably  large,  lucid,  and  piercing;  legs  brown, 
with  a  (hade  of  flefh-colour;  the  ground  colour  of  the 
feathers  is  deep  cinereous.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  the 
nightingales  bred  in  the  fouthern  climates  have  a  darker 
plumage,  and  thofe  railed  in  the  northern  countries  a 
whiter.  The  young  cocks  are  alfo  faid  to  be  paler  than 
young  hens ;  and  in  general  the  colour  of  the  young  ones 
is  the  mod  variable  before  moulting,  that  is,  before  the 
end  of  July;  and  it  is  then  fo  like  that  of  the  redftart, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  diftinguiffi  them,  unlefs  by 
the  difference  of  their  chirping.  Total  length,  fix  inches 
and  a  quarter:  the  bill,  eight  lines,  yellow  within,  and 
having  a  large  opening;  the  edges  of  the  uppe.r  mandible 
fcalloped  near  the  point ;  the  outer  toe  conne&ed  to  the 
middle  one  at  its  bafe ;  the  nails  (lender,  the  hind  one  the 
ftrongeft;  the  alar  extent,  nine  inches;  the  tail  thirty 
lines,  confifting  of  twelve  quills,  and  exceeding  the  wings 
fixteen  lines.  The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  furniffied  with 
threads,  and  truncated,  which  was  known  to  the  ancients  ; 
and  feems  to  have  given  rife  to  the  fable  of  Philomela, 
v.hofe  tongue  was  cut  off. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of  this  bird,  allowed  to 
be  equally  melodious  in  their  fong,  viz. 

(3.  M.  lufeinia  major,  the  greater  nightingale,  men¬ 
tioned  by  authors  as  being  confiderably  larger  than  the 
Other,  and,  according  to  Frifch,  lings  rather  better.  The 
plumage  is  faid  to  be  rufous  and  a(h-colour  mixed.  This 
author  alfo  fpeaks  of  a  third,  faid  to  be  frrtaller  than  the 
other  two,  whofe  fong  is  only  in  proportion  to  its  fize. 
Thefe  are  met  with  chiefly  in  Silefia. 

y.  M.  lulcinia  alba,  the  white  nightingale  :  fize  of  the 
common  fpecies,  but  wholly  white.  Others  have  been 
known  with  the  head,  neck,  wings,  and  tail,  white;  the 
red  of  the  plumage  pale  brown  and  white,  mixed. 

2.  Motacilla  coryphaeus,  the  African  nightingale.  This 
fpecies  is  fo  named  by  Vaillant  as  being  qualified  to  dif- 
pute  the  palm  of  melody  with  the  nightingale  of  Europe, 
which  moreover  it  much  refembles  in  (hape,  fize,  and 
graceful  motions.  Its  mode  of  finging  is  not  fo,  (hriU 
and  fo  varied  ;  but  it  is  more  equally  continued,  con- 
fequently  more  mellow  and  affefting.  The  expreffion  of 
the  European  coryphaeus  is  more  lively  and  animated; 
that  of  Africa  more  tender  and  voluptuous:  the  fong  of* 
the  former  fpeaks  more  perhaps  to  the  ear,  of  the  latter 
to  the  heart.  In  (hort,  the  nightingale  is  a  mailer,  who, 
by  the  efforts  of  art,  execution  of  voice,  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  fong,  feems  to  force  applaufe ;  whilg  the  coryphajus, 
ffiy  the  fimplicify  and  mild  harmony  of  his  notes,  appears 
only  to  awaken  fenfibility:  in  a  word,  the  one  expreffes 
enjoyment,  the  other  the  mild  fentiment  which  leads  to 
it.  Like  the  common  nightingale,  the  male  only  of  this 
fpecies  is  endowed  with  a  delightful  voice,  and  the  feafon 
of  love  is  the  only  time  they  ling,  beginning  an  hour  or 
two  before  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun.  When  the 
weather  is  calm  and  ferene,  their  fong  continues  the 
greateft  part  of  the  night ;  and  after  a  mild  rain.,  when 
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the  fky  is  cloudy  but  not  ftonny,  they  may  be  heard 
all  day. 

Nature,  in  beftowing  upon  this  bird  a  fafeinating  voice, 
has  denied  it  brilliancy  of  colour.  Nothing  can  be  more 
plain  and  fimple  than  its  plumage,  which  is  the  fame  in 
all  feafons ;  but  at  the  fame  time  its  (hape  is  elegant,  and 
its  motions  graceful.  Its  large  brown  eyes  and  white 
eyebrows,  (haded  by  a  fpot  between  them  and  the  noftrils, 
form  an  agreeable  and  lively  phyfiognomy.  The  upper 
furface  of  the  body  and  tail  are  of  a  dull  brown  ;  the 
lateral  tail-quills  are  brown-grey  at  their  origin,  blackifli 
farther  on  and  within,  and  white  at  the  tips ;  the  front, 
of  the  neck  is  blue-grey,  with  a  patch  of  white  on  the 
throat;  the  reft  of  the  under  furface,  i.  e.  the  bread, 
flanks,  thighs,  and  under  tail -coverts,  is  reddilh-brown. 
The  bill,  legs,  feet,  and  nails,  are  blackifli ;  tail  tapering. 
See  the  annexed  Plate,  fig.  1.  The  female  (fig.  a.)  is 
fomewhat  (mailer  than  the  male;  her  upper  plumage  is 
lighter;  the  under  parts  are  entirely  of  that  blue-grey 
which  in  the  male  appears  only  on  the  neck :  in  other 
refpedls  they  are  perfectly  fimilar. 

They  pair  in  October ;  and  at  that  time  the  male  is  in 
full  fong.  In  November  they  feek  out  a  retired  and 
fecure  place,  at  the  foot  of  a  thick  bulb  ;  there  they  make 
their  neft  of  grafs  and  mofs,  fecured  and  lined  with  hair. 
As  foon  as  the  neft  is  finilhed,  the  female  lays  an  egg  each 
day  till  they  amount  to  five  at  the  mod,  or  three  at  the 
lead;  they  are  of  a  pale  greenifli-blue,  but  inclining  to 
green i(h- brown  at  the  large  end.  In  fome  of  the  nefts, 
Vaillant  obferved  the  egg  of  the  crefted  cuckoo  had  been 
dropped;  this  egg  was  entirely  white,  and  twice  the  fize 
of  the  nightingale’s  egg.  .While  the  female  fits,  the 
male  perches  on  a  neighbouring  tree,  or  on  a  buffi,  and 
fings  for  hours  together. 

The  African  nightingale  has  the  fame  attitudes  and 
geftures  with  the  European  fort,  and  that  ftrange  kind 
of  curiofity  wdiich  draws  him  towards  mankind.  He  has 
alfo  thofe  motions  of  the  tail  which  are  underftood  by 
the  generic  term  motacilla.  The  coryphseus  feeds  on 
infefls,  worms,  ant-eggs,  and  all  forts  of  berries.  It  in¬ 
habits  the  mimofa-woods  from  the  Camdeboo  to  the  river 
Sondag  and  Swart-kop ;  their  fong  enlivens  this  wild 
barren  land,  when  the  cool  evening  fucceeds  the  heat  of 
the  burning  fun.  Vaillant  fays  they  were  attradled  in 
great  numbers  by  the  fire  he  lighted  up  in  the  night.  He 
took  a  complete  neft,  but  was  not  fuccefsful  in  rearing 
them ;  yet  he  thinks  they  might  be  preferved  if  treated 
in  the  manner  our  bird-fanciers  ufe  in  rearing  nightin¬ 
gales  and  linnets ;  and  their  fong  would  well  repay  the 
pains. 

3.  Motacilla  calidris,  the  hang-neft  warbler:  fize  of  a 
robin;  bill  blackifli;  the  under  mandible  fleffi-colour ; 
upper  parts  of  the  plumage  greenifli  brown,  paled  towards 
the  rump ;  all  but  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  are  rufous 
within ;  fides  of  the  head  and  under  parts  of  the  body 
reddiffi  orange;  through  each  eye  a  dulky  line,  and  a 
fecond  beneath  the  eye,  pointing  downwards;  the  wing- 
coverts  have  yellowiffi  edges,  and  mod  of  the  quills  are 
rufous  on  the  inner  webs  ;  legs  blackilh.  Native  of 
Jamaica.  It  makes  a  very  curious  peniile  neft,  compofed 
chiefly  of  the  herb  called  Tragopogon,  or  old  man’s  beard. 

4.  Motacilla  Bonarienfis,  the  Buenos- Ayres  warbler: 
fize  of  a  linnet;  bill  blackifli ;  irides  chelhut;  upper  part 
of  the  head,  back,  wings,  and  tail,  a  full  black ;  throat, 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  fides  of  the  body,  ferruginous  ; 
between  the  bill  and  eyes  white;  chin,  middle  of  the 
belly,  and  outer  tail-feathers,  white;  hind  claw  large. 
Native  of  Buenos- Ayres. 

5.  Motacilla  palmorum,  the  palm  warbler:  length  five 
inches:  bill  (harp-pointed;  irides  pale  brown.  The  plu¬ 
mage  on  the  upper  parts  brown,  deeped  on  the  head; 
rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  olive  green  ;  wings  and  tail 
brown,  with  paler  edges  ;  the  two  outer  feathers  have  a 
baud  of  white  on  the  inner  web,  near  the  tip ;  under  parts 
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of  the  body  yellowifli  white  as  far  as  the  belly ;  from  thence 
pale  yellow.  Inhabits  St.  Domingo.  This  bird  lives 
both  on  feeds  and  fruits :  keeps  among  the  palm-trees, 
in  which  it  makes  its  ned,  and  is  thence  named.  It  lays 
two  or  three  eggs  only.  The  fong  confifts  of  few  notes, 
neither  varied  nor  linking,  though  not  unpleafant,  being 
foft  and  mellow.  The  negroes  call  it  himhele. 

6.  Motacilla  bananivora,  the  banana  warbler:  length 
three  inches  and  three  quarters:  bill  black,  pointed,  and 
bent;  upper  parts  deep  grey;  almoft  black;  approaching 
to  brown  on  the  wing-coverts  and  tail;  the  lad  tipped 
with  white,  and  on  the  fil'd  a  white  fpot ;  the  fhoulders 
of  the  wings  are  yellow  ;  over  the  eyes  a  freak  of  white ; 
and  a  black  one  from  the  bafe  of  the  bill  quite  to  the 
hind  head;  throat  greyilh  afli-colour;  bread,  belly,  and 
rump,  pale  yellow;  iides,  thighs,  and  vent,  yeilow  and 
grey  mixed;  legs  fate-colour.  This  inhabits  St.  Domingo, 
and  makes  its  nef  on  the  withs  which  entwine  among 
the  trees;  and  is  often  feen  on  the  bananas,  on  which  it 
is  fuppofed  to  feed,  as  well  as  on  oranges,  papaws,  and 
other  fruits  ;  though  it  is  faid  to  eat  feeds  and  infedts 
likewife.  Found  often  among  the  buihes  in  the  unfilled 
grounds;  flies  by  jerks,  but  quick,  making  a  little  note 
at  the  fame  time.  The  fong  is  little  varied,  and  not  re¬ 
markable.  It  is  known  in  its  native  place  by  the  name 
of  bananifie. 

7.  Motacilla  v.ermivora,  the  worm-eater  :  fize  of  a 
hedge  fparrow  ;  bill  duflcy ;  beneath  flefti-coloured  ;  from 
the  corner  of  the  mouth,  through  the  eye,  a  narrow  black 
line;  juf  above  the  eye  a  yellowifli  line;  above  that  an 
arch  of  black ;  remainder  of  the  head,  throat,  and  bread, 
reddifh-yellow,  gradually  growing  white  towards  the  tail ; 
the  whole  upper  fide,  wings,  and  tail,  dark  olive  green  ; 
inner  coverts  of  the  wings,  and  under  the  tail,  afli-colour; 
legs  flelh- colour.  Inhabits  Pennlylvania,  where  it  is  mi¬ 
gratory,  coming  in  July,  and  going  northward;  but  is 
not  feen  there  in  autumn  on  its  return. 

8.  Motacilla  Madagafcarienlis,  the  Madagafcar  warbler : 
fize  of  the  nightingale;  bill  deep  brown;  head  rufous ; 
behind  each  eye  a  brown  fpot;  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  olive  brown  ;  throat  white  ;  bread  pale  rufous  ;  belly 
rufous  brown,  inclining  to  olive;  tail  above  brown;  be¬ 
neath,  inclining  to  olive ;  legs  deep  brown.  Native  of 
Madagafcar,  where  they  call  it foudi-jala. 

9.  Motacilla  modularis,  the  hedge-fparrow :  this  well- 
known  bird  meafures  five  inches  and  a  quarter:  the  bill 
is  blackifii;  irides  hazel;  the  head  deep  brown,  mixed 
with  afli-colour;  cheeks  marked  with  oblong  l'pots  of 
dirty  white ;  back  and  wing-coverts  dulky,  edged  with 
reddifn  brown;  quills  and  tail  dufky;  rump  greenifli 
brown;  throat  and  bread  dull  afli-colour;  belly  dirty 
white;  Aides,  thighs,  and  vent,  tawny  brown  ;  legs  dull 
fiefli-colour.  In  the  female  the  colours  are  lefs  vivid  than 
in  the  male.  This  bird  frequents  the  hedges  in  England, 
and  is  very  common.  Makes  its  ned  of  mofs  and  wool, 
lining  it  with  hair:  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  pale  blue.  With  us,  and  the  more  northern  regions, 
it  is  feen  at  all  feafons;  but  in  France  it  is  migratory, 
coming  in  October  and  departing  northward  in  l'pring  : 
however,  a  few  day  behind;  for  now  and  then  a  ned  is  found 
in  France,  though  rarely.  This  is  a  winter-fongder:  and 
its  note  would  be  thought  pleafant,  did  it  not  remind  us 
of  the  approach  of  winter,  beginning  with  the  fird  frods, 
and  continuing  till  fpring.  Its  often  repeating  the  words 
iii,  tit,  tit,  has  occafioned  its  being  called  titling ;  a  name 
it  is  known  by  in  many  places.  The  cuckow  very  fre¬ 
quently  drops  her  egg  in  the  ned  of  this  bird. 

10.  Motacilla  juncornm,  the  rufli- warbler :  lefs  than 
the  hedge-fparrow;  bill  brown;  general  colour  of  the 
plumage  the  fame,  but  paled  beneath  ;  the  tail  rather 
forked ;  legs  brown.  Inhabits  Virginia  and  Carolina: 
feeds  on  inl’edls,  and  is  much  of  the  nature  of  the  hedge- 
fparrow;  is  not  numerous,  but  mod  common  near  houles 
in  Carolina  and  Virginia  the  whole  year. 

11.  Motacilla  aquatic?.,  the  aquatic  warbler.  Scopoli 


defcribes  his  bird  as  having  the  upper  parts  pale  rufous; 
fpotted  with  brown ;  the  throat  and  bread  both  inclined 
to  rufous  ;  and  the  belly  and  rump  whitifli;  there  is  a 
whitifli  fpot  above  the  outer  corner  of  the  eye,  and  a 
band  of  white  at  the  bafe  of  the  wing;  the  tail-feathers 
pointed.  It  builds  on  the  ground  ;  is  often  leen  fitting 
on  the  tops  of  plants ;  migrates  early  in  autumn ;  and  is 
called  by  the  Italians  grijato. 

12.  Motacilla  fchccnobsenus,  the  reed- warbler:  fize  of 
the  pettichaps  :  bill  blackifli;  the  head,  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  bread,  back,  rump,  wing  and  tail  coverts,  brown 
and  rufous;  throat,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  belly,  fides, 
thighs,  and  vent,  inclined  to  rufous;  quills  and  tail 
brown  ;  legs  whitilh.  This  is  found  both  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  is  likewife  an  inhabitant  of  Sweden.  Whether 
it  migrates  in  the  lad,  we  are  not  told;  but  it  is  known 
to  winter  in  the  fouth  of  France,  changing  its  place,  like 
the  whinchat  in  England.  It  builds. its  ned  in  the  woods, 
which  is  chiefly  compofed  of  mofs  and  wool ;  and  lays 
four  or  five  Iky-blue  eggs.  The  young  are  readily  brought 
up ;  and  the  bird  is  in  general  tame  and  familiar.  Its 
fong  is  not  unpleafant,  befldes  treating  us  with  it  during 
the  winter-feafon. 

13.  Motacilla  campedris,  the  field- warbler:  fize  of  the 
hedge-fparrow,  but  the  bill  flouter,  and  black;  the  head 
and  neck  are  greenifli  afti-colour;  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  wings,  and  tail,  rufous  brown ;  the  under  parts 
of  the  body  are  brownifli  white ;  legs  brown.  Inhabits 
Jamaica. 

14.  Motacilla  macroura,  the  great-tailed  warbler :  length 
fix  inches  :  bill  brown  ;  upper  parts  of  the  body  brown  ; 
the  under  yellowifli  white,  dallied  with  blackilh  on  the 
bread  and  fides,  and  fome  minute  fpots  on  the  throat 
and  chin;  from  the  nodrils  a  white  line  pafles  above  the 
eye  ;  the  tail  is  wedge-fhaped,  and  occupies  above  one- 
half  of  the  length  of  the  bird :  the  legs  are  reddilh.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1 5.  Motacilla  longicauda,  the  long- tailed  warbler:  top 
of  the  head  pale  rufous ;  hind  part  of  the  neck,  back, 
rump,  wing-coverts,  and  tail,  pale  olive  green  ;  quills 
olive  brown  :  the  tail  is  long  and  dender,  compofed  of 
very  narrow  feathers;  the  two  middle  ones  as  long  as  the 
body.  This  inhabits  China,  and  is  frequent  among  the 
trees  with  which  the  Chinefe  adorn  the  courts  about  their 
lioufes,  being  very  tame.  It  has  an  agreeable  note. 

16.  Motacilla  citrinus,  the  long-tailed  African  warbler. 
This,  like  the  preceding,  is  didinguilhed  from  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  warblers  by  a  long  tapering  tail.  It  inhabits  the 
country  of  the  Namaquois  from  the  Black-fpine  river  till 
under  the  tropic ;  but  not  on  this  fide;  thus  it  is  met 
with  only  in  a  certain  fpace,  along  the  wed  coad.  They 
live  in  fociety,  feeding  on  worms,  lpiders,  and  other  kinds 
of  infedls.  At  the  end  of  the  rainy  feafon,  thefe  little 
docks  leparate,  and  pair;  and  during. the  feafon  of  love 
one  male  and  one  female  only  are  found  together.  The 
nell  is  made  of  the  down  of  plants  ;  it  is  of  an  oval  fiiape, 
and  is  entirely  clofed,  except  a  little  hole  about  two-thirds 
of  its  height,  which  ferves  for  an  entrance;  it  is  admira¬ 
bly  conllrudled,  and  fecurely  fadened  in  the  middle  of  a 
dirub  of  moderate  height.  The  eggs  are  five  or  fix  in 
number,  of  a  reddilh-white  fpotted  with  brown. 

This  fpecies  is  fomething  lefs  than  our  M.  curruca,  or 
babbler;  but  of  a  more  lengthened  form,  the  tail  being 
as  long  as  the  whole  body.  In  the  male,  the  top  of  the 
head,  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  the  mantle,  fcapularies, 
wings,  and  tail,  are  light  brown,  tinged  with  yellow  or 
dun-colour ;  the  throat  and  front  of  the  neck  are  whitifli ; 
and  lower  down,  on  each  fide  the  bread,  are  two  brown 
fpots,  with  fome  fmaller  ones,  but  too  faint,  and  not  fuf- 
ficiently  regular,  to  deferve  the  name  of  a  coilar;  the  red 
of  the  under  plumage  is  faint  yellow,  inclining  to  white 
under  the  tail ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  yellowilh,  the  bill 
brown,  the  eyes  red.  The  female  is  rather  1. nailer  than 
the  male,  and  has  no  fpots  on  the  bread;  the  dun-colour 
is  redder,  and  yellow  much  fainter. 
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17.  Motacilla  curucca,  the  babbler:  length  five  inches ; 
bill  blackfill ;  crown  of  the  head  cinereous;  the  reft  of 
the  upper  parts  inclining  to  brown  ;  beneath  the  eye  a 
ftrealc  of  deep  afii-colour;  the  under  parts,  and  the  edge 
of  the  wing,  rufous  white;  quills  brown,  edged  within 
with  white,  and  outwardly  with  rufous  grey;  tail  brown, 
edged  with  grey;  the  inner  web  cinereous,  bordered  with 
white ;  the  middle  feather  the  fliorteft,  making  the  tail 
fomewhat  forked ;  legs  brown.  This  fpecies  inhabits 
France  and  Italy;  frequenting  the  hedges  and  building 
therein,  not  far  from  the  ground.  The  egg's  are  greeiifih, 
dotted  with  brown.  The  food,  for  the  moft  part,  is  ca¬ 
terpillars.  Scopolr  obferves,  that  it  is  a  reftlefs  noify 
bird,  imitating  the  notes  of  other  birds;  and  hence  it  is 
called  babbler.  It  is  frequent  in  the  gardens  of  Pifa  in 
fummer,  where  it  is  called  bianchetto. 

1 8.  Motacilla  pafierina,  the  paflerine  warbler:  five  inches 
and  a  quarter  in  length  ;  bill  flender  and  fliarp,  and  of  a 
brown  colour;  irides  red  brown;  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  pale  afii-colour ;  the  under  parts  of  a  greyifh  white  ; 
the  tides  inclining  to  brown  ;  over  the  eye  a  fmall  whitifh 
ftreak;  quills  and  tail  dufky;  legs  lead-colour.  Inhabits 
various  parts  of  Europe,  but  not  England.  It  is  found 
in  France,  where  it  is  called  pafferinette ;  by  the  people  of 
Bologna,  cfiiviti;  at  Marfeilles,  bucajigulo ;  and  hoi-in  by 
the  Genoefe.  It  makes  its  neft  on  l'ome  low  bufti  near 
the  ground  ;  fuch  as  a  goofeberry-bufti.  It  is  compofed  of 
dry  herbs,  -largeft  on  the  outfiiLe,  and  finer  within.  The 
eggs  are  four  in  number,  dirty  white,  i'potted  with  green 
of  two  colours  ;  moft  fo  about  the  large  end.  It  has  no 
other  note  than  a  chirp,  which  it  repeats  when  hopping 
from  one  flmib  to  another. 

19.  Motacilla  hortenfis,  the  pettichaps.  During  the 
mild  influence  of  fummer,  this  is  one  of  the  livelieft  birds 
we  know  :  each  motion  is  expreflive,  each  accent  is  cheer¬ 
ful,  and  each  gefture  difplays  the  tendernefs  of  love. 
Thefe  warblers  arrive  when  the  trees  put  forth  their 
leaves,  and  begin  to  expand  their  blofl'oms;  they  difperle 
over  a  large  extent;  iome  inhabit  our  gardens,  others 
prefer  clumps  and  avenues;  fome  conceal  themfelves 
among  reeds,  and  many  retire  to  the  heart  of  large  woods. 
Poflefled  of  every  other  pleafing  acquirement,  beauty  alone 
is  wanting;  but  nature  has  here  checked  her  profufion, 
and  withheld  decoration.  Their  plumage  is  dark  and 
obicure.  The  robe  of  the  nightingale  is  brown  rufous, 
that  of  the  pettichaps  brown  grey  ;  it  is  alfo  lightly  tinged 
with  nifty  on  the  fringe. of  the  coverts  of  the  wings,  and 
along  the  webs  of  the  fmall  quills;  the  large  quills  are  of 
a  blackfih  cinereous;  and  fo  are  alfo  the  quills  of  the  tail, 
of  which  the  two  outermoft  are  white  on  their  exterior 
fide,  and  at  the  tips  on  both  fi.des:  over  the  eye  there 
extends,  from  the  bill,  a  white  line  like  an  eyebrow  ;  and 
under  the  eye,  and  a  little  behind,  there  is  a  blackfih  fpot ; 
and  this  fpot  borders  with  the  white  on  the  throat,  which 
has  a  rufty  caft  on  the  fides,  of  a  deeper  colour  under  the 
belly.  This  is  about  the  fize  of  the  nightingale :  its 
total  length  fix  inches  ;  its  alar  extent  eight  inches  ten 
lines ;  its  bill,  from  the  tip  to  the  angles,  eight  lines  and 
a  half;  its  tail  two  inches  fix  lines;  its  root  ten  lines. 
It  afl'oeiates  with  the  other  fpecies  in  gardens,  in  thickets, 
and  in  fields  of  peafe  and  beans ;  they  fit  on  the  flakes 
which  prop  thefe  ;  and  there  they  frolic,  build  their  neft, 
and  continually  go  out  and  in,  tiil  harveft,  which  pre¬ 
cedes  their  departure,  forces  them  from  their  afylum,  or 
rather  from  their  feat  of  incubation.  It  is  amuling  to 
fee  them  play  together,  grow  angry,  and  chafe  each  other; 
their  attacks  are  gentle,  and  their  quarrels  commonly 
end  in  fongs.  The  pettichaps  has  been  regarded  as  the 
emblem  of  volatile  amours,  while  the  turtle  was  the  image 
of  ardent  and  Heady  love :  yet  the  pettichaps,  though 
lively  and  joyous,  maintains  a  faithful  and  ftrong  attach¬ 
ment  ;  while  the  turtle,  all  fad  and  plaintive,  infringes 
often  on  the  connubial  rights.  The  male  of  the  petti¬ 
chaps  lavifhes  a  thoufand  little  carefl'es  on  his  mate  during 
incubation ;  he  Ihares  with  her  the  folicitude  for  their 
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tender  young,  and  does  not  abandon  her  even  after  the 
education  of  their  family. 

The  neft  is  compofed  of  dry  herbs  and  ftalks  of  hemp, 
and  lined  with  a  little  hair.  It  contains  commonly  five 
eggs,  which  the  mother  defects  if  they  are  touched :  this 
approach  of  an  enemy  file  regards  as  a  bad  omen  for  the 
expedled  family.  Nor  is  it  poflible  to  deceive  her  with 
the  eggs  of  other  birds.  “  I  have  often  fet  ftrange  eggs 
under  feveral  fmall  birds,”  fays  vifeount  Querhoent ; 
“  thofe  of  the  titmice  under  wrens,  thofe  of  the  linnet 
under  the  red-breaft;  but  I  could  never  make  the  petti¬ 
chaps  hatch  them  ;  they  always  broke  them  :  and,  when 
I  fubftituted  other  young  ones,  they  foon  killed  them.” 
From  what' wonderful  inftinct,  then,  do  the  pettichaps 
hatch  the  egg  which  the  cuckoo  drops  into  their  neft  af¬ 
ter  deftroying  their  own  ?  and  how  can  they  fofter  the 
ugly  ufurper  as  their  own  progeny  ?  The  pettichaps  is 
of  a  timid  character:  it  flies  from  birds  as  fmall  as  it- 
felf ;  and  with  better  reafon  it  makes  a  rapid  retreat  from 
the  fhrike,  its  formidable  enemy;  but  the  danger  is  for¬ 
gotten  the  moment  it  is  paft,  and  the  little  warbler  again 
refumes  its  cheerfulnefs,  and  frifks,  and  fings.  Altnoft 
all  of  them  retire  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  middle  of  au¬ 
tumn  ;  and  fcarcely  any  remain  in  Oftober.  Their  de¬ 
parture  precedes  the  cold  weather,  which  deftroys  the  in¬ 
fers,  and  blafts  the  fmall  fruits,  on  which  they  fubfift ; 
for  they  not  only  catch  flies  and  gnats,  and  fearch  for 
worms,  but  they  eat  the  berries  of  ivy,  mezereon,  and 
brambles ;  they  grow  fat  during  the  maturity  of  the  el¬ 
ders,  dwarf-elders,  and  privets,  which  afford  them  abun¬ 
dant  food. 

In  the  Southern  provinces  of  France,  and  in  Italy,  thefe 
birds  generally  abound,  and  are  called  epicurean  warblers. 
In  England,  they  are  moft  frequent  in  Lancafliire’;  and 
the  male  and  female  are  much  alike.  Though  well-known 
birds,  nothing  can  exceed  the  confufion  which  nomen- 
clators  have  introduced  into  the  article  of  the  pettichaps, 
or  fauvette  warbler.  Gmelin  and  Latham  have  tranf- 
ferred  the  Greek  name  hippolais,  which  Lin nrcus  had  in- 
judicioufly  applied  to  this  bird,  and  have  bellowed  it  on 
another  bird  about  one-third  of  the  fize;  and  at  the  fame 
time  they  have  given  the  pettichaps  the  epithet  liortenfis. 
Yet,  while  thefe  two  authors  agree  in  the  application  of 
the  terms,  the  one  afierts  that  the  Motacilia  hortenfis  is 
larger  than  the  redpole  or  black-cap,  but  the  other  repre- 
fents  it  as  fmaller  than  even  the  linnet. 

20.  Motacilla  hippolais,  the  fmaller  pettichaps:  bill 
fhort;  the  upper  mandible  black  ;  the  under  bluifli;  in- 
fide  of  the  mouth  flefh-colour;  above  and  below  the  eye 
a  yellowifh  line;  head,  neck,  and  upper  parts,  greeniih 
afh-colour;  quills  and  tail  moufe-colour,  with  greenifh 
edges  and  black  (hafts;  under  wing-coverts  yellow  ;  belly 
filvery  white;  the  bread  darker,  and  tinged  with  yellow; 
legs  lead-coloured.  This  is  frequent  in  feveral  parts  of 
England,  and  a  neft  of  an  arched  form,  compofed  of  dry 
bents,  mixed  with  a  little  mofs,  and  thickly  lined  with 
feathers  :  it  is  placed  on  the  ground  under  a  tuft  of  grafs, 
or  at  the  bottom  of  a  bifih.  The  eggs  are  five  in  num¬ 
ber,  white,  fprinkled  all  over  with  fmall  red  fpots,  moft 
fo  at  the  largeft  end.  In  Dorfetfhire  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  hay -bird ;  in  Yorkfhire  it  is  called  the  beam-bird. 

21.  Motacilla  melogafter,  the  black-breafted  pettichaps. 
This  fpecies  has  a  black  collar,  or  rather  a  broad  femi- 
lunar  flripe  which  goes  entirely  round  the  lower  front 
of  the  neck,  above  which  the  neck  is  of  a  moft  delicate 
white.  The  upper  furface  is  entirely  of  a  greyifh  green,  or 
olive-colour;  the  wing-quills  are  blackfih,  bordered  with 
olive ;  fo  are  the  middle  tail-quills ;  the  lateral  ones  are  • 
partly  white,  fo  that  the  under  part  of  the  tail  appears 
quite  white.  All  the  under  furface  of  the  body  is  yel¬ 
lowifh  white.  A  black  patch  covers  the  upper  part  of 
the  cheek,  at  the  extremity  of  which  patch  lies  the  eye, 
which  is  brown  ;  the  bill  is  black;  legs  and  feet  yellowifh. 
The  male  is  about  the  fize  of  the  fmaller  pettichaps  of 
Europe,  juft  deferibed;  and  is  reprefented  on  Plate  II. 

1  fig. 
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fig.  i.  The  female  is  fomething  lefs;  (he  has  no  collar, 
nor  does  the  male  alTume  this  diftindtion  till  his  fecond 
moult.  The  male  and  female  are  always  found  together. 
The  warble  of  the  male  is  very  agreeable,  efpecially  in 
the  warm  feafon.  They  begin  to  pair  in  November,  and 
their  eggs  are  found  at  the  beginning  of  December.  They 
builduheir  nefts  in  thickets,  or  among  herbs  and  humble 
plants;  the  eggs,  ufually  fix,  are  reddilh  white. 

This  bird,  like  the  European  pettichaps,  is  one  of  thofe 
to  whom  the  cuckoo  confides  the  care  of  bringing  up  her 
young.  Near  the  end  of  December,  Vaiilant  found  a 
young  cuckoo,  as  big  as  a  blackbird,  in  one  of  thefe  nefts  ; 
it  filled  up  the  whole  neft,  nay,  it  had  even  ftretched  and 
fpciled  the  lliape  of  it.  “  I  was  furprifed,”  fays  that  cu¬ 
rious  obferver,  “  to  fee  with  what  attention  thofe  little 
birds  fed  this  enormous  glutton,  whofe  head  was  always 
out  of  the  neft,  its  mouth  wide  open,  and  ever  craving. 
Six  days  after  I  firft  faw  it,  it  took  flight,  having  quite 
broken  the  neft  to  pieces  to  get  out;  it  fixed  its  abode 
upon  a  mimofa-tree,  where  its  fofter  father  and  mother 
went  regularly  to  feed  it.”  The  black-breaft  is  common 
from  the  Elephant  River  to  the  tropic;  rare  towards  the 
Cape;  but  more  plentiful  from  lat.  28.  to  the  tropic,  efpe¬ 
cially  on  the  borders  of  the  Great  or  Orange  River;  found 
all'o  in  Caft'raria,  but  not  common. 

22.  Motacilla  ruficapa,  the  red-headed  pettichaps.  This 
lias  the  manners  of  the  preceding,  inhabiting  and  nefting 
among  low  flirubs  and  plants.  The  neft  is  conftrudted  of 
hairy  ftalks  and  mofs,  and  a  warm  lining  of  the  fame  kind 
of  hair  and  feathers.  Eggs  from  four  to  fix,  white,  with 
very  fmall  vinous  fpots.  Inhabits  the  Camdeboo  coun¬ 
try;  more  rarely  among  the  Caffres  and  Namaquois.  It 
is  about  the  fize  of  the  babbler,  M.  curucca.  The  top 
of  the  head  is  of  a  red-brown  or  tan-colour;  the  tail  is 
1'quare,  or  ftraight,  and  the  wings  hardly  cover  the  rump. 
The  upper  furface  of  the  body  is  brownifh-grey ;  the 
under  parts  cinereous,  whiter  on  the  belly.  The  eyes  are 
red-brown  ;  legs  and  feet  yellowifh.  The  female  is  rather 
fmaller;  but  has  not  the  head  redder  than  the  reft  of 
the  body. 

23.  Motacilla  viridis,  the  olive-green  pettichaps  :  length 
of  the  male  four  inches  and  one-eighth,  of  the  female 
four  inches.  Vaiilant  met  with  a  Angle  pair  of  this  fpe- 
cies  when  encamped  at  Pampoen-kraal,  in  his  voyage 
through  Africa.  The  male,  he  fays,  came  night  and 
morning,  and  cheered  his  folitude  with  a  moft  melodious 
fong,  perching  on  the  top  of  the  hut,  not  at  all  daunted 
at  the  fight  of  the  people.  (The  female  was  equally  fa¬ 
miliar,  hopping  in  every  corner  of  the  hut,  about  the 
tents,  and  among  the  cattle,  in  fearch  of  food.)  His  fong 
was  the  more  grateful  to  our  traveller,  as  the  rainy  feafon 
was  begun,  and  no  other  bird  was  heard  in  the  country. 
Vaiilant,  however,  took  the  liberty  to  flioot  this  kind 
mufician  and  his  lady,  and  carried  them  off  when  he 
moved  his  tents,  very  unwillingly,  as  he  fays  ;  but,  as  he 
could  find  no  more  of  that  fpecies  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  would  not  leave  his  collection  incomplete. 

The  tail  is  very  fhort,  and  the  wings  reach  almoft  to 
the  end  of  it;  fo  that  the  fpecies  is  diftinguilhed  by  a 
fhort  and  ftunted  make.  All  the  upper  furface  is  of  a 
beautiful  yellowifh-green.  The  under  part  of  the  tail  is 
whitifh ;  and  the  inner  part  of  the  wing-quills  are  light 
black.  All  the  under  parts  are  white ;  the  eyes  are  light 
brown ;  bill  greyifh  ;  legs  and  feet  pale  yellow.  In  the 
female,  the  green  colour  is  more  (lightly  (haded  with 
yellow :  and  the  white  of  the  under  parts  is  not  fo 
pure,  but  takes  an  olive  tint.  It  is  probably  a  bird  of 
paflage  in  the  Auteniquois  country,  where  Vaiilant  met 
with  it ;  fo  that  nothing  is  known  of  its  nefting  or  in¬ 
cubation. 

24.  Motacilla  grifea,  the  grey  pettichaps.  This  fpecies 
is  very  numerous  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Gaus,  Goud, 
(Gold,)  or  Gaurits;  and  thence  to  the  Brake  Rivier,  or 
River  Saumatre,  but  not  beyond.  Thefe  birds  live  in 
fociety;  they  are  very  brilk,  and  full  of  motion;  little 
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flocks,  from  eight  to  twelve  in  number,  are  met  with  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  mimofa-trees,  running  along  the  branches 
inceffantly,  feeking  for  infedts,  and  the  larvae  and  eggs 
of  butterflies,  in  the  chinks  of  the  bark  and  under  tiie 
leaves;  thefe  are  their  chief  food.  While  thus  foraging, 
they  emit  a  faint  warble,  which  might  eaiily  be  miftaken 
for  that  of  the  long-tailed  titmoufe  when  hopping  from 
tree  to  tree.  Vaiilant  does  not  defcribe  their  neft,  or 
manner  of  incubation,  not  having  been  in  that  part  of 
the  country  in  the  pairing-feafon  :  but  he  fuppofes  the 
fmall  flocks  he  met  with  to  have  been  each  one  complete 
family.  Hence  it  appears  probable  that  each  female  lays 
eight  or  ten  eggs,  or  perhaps  more.  The  bill  and  legs  of 
this  fpecies  are  blackilh.  The  whole  upper  furface  of  the 
body,  with  the  great  and  fmall  wing-coverts,  and  the 
outer  barbs  of  their  quills,  are  (late-colour.  The  throat 
is  prettily  fpotted  with  black  on  a  cinereous  ground; 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  moftly  cinereous;  but 
the  lower  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  are  dark  red.  The 
lateral  tail-quills  are  moftly  white  outwardly;  the  mid¬ 
quills  are  black,  as  are  the  interior  barbs  of  the  wing- 
quills.  The  eyes  are  greenifti  grey.  This  is  (hown  on 
the  Plate,  at  fig.  2.  The  female  is  exadtly  fimilar  to  the 
male  in  colour;  but,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  rule  in 
birds  of  this  genus,  (he  is  nearly  one-fourth  larger. 

Vaiilant  alio  met  with  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  fame, 
with  the  greateft  part  of  the  plumage,  efpecially  the  wings 
and  tail,  entirely  white ;  but  the  lower  belly  and  vent 
red.  See  fig.  3. 

25.  Motacilla  rufa,  the  rufous  warbler:  about  four 
inches  three-quarters  in  length:  bill  grey  brown;  upper 
parts  of  the  body  rufous  grey;  under  parts  pale  rufous; 
on  each  fide  of  the  head  a  longitudinal  ltreak  of  the  fame 
beneath  the  eyes;  quills  rufous  grey,  edged  with  pale 
rufous;  tail  the  fame  ;  legs  brown.  This  bird  is  not  leen 
in  England;  but  in  France  and  Germany  it  frequents 
gardens,  making  its  neft  in  fome  low  bu(h  or  plant,  lined 
with  hair.  It  lays  five  eggs,  which  are  of  a  greenifli  white, 
fpotted  with  brown. 

26.  Motacilla  ciliata,  the  double-browed  warbler:  a 
black  brow  over  each  eye,  and  a  fimilar  one  underneath. 
The  top  of  the  head  is  red,  like  the  M.  rufa;  but  this 
has  a  long  tapering  tail,  and  is  about  the  fize  of  the  long¬ 
tailed  African  warbler;  the  upper  plumage  is  red-brown  ; 
the  under  parts  white,  inclining  to  reddilh  on  the  flanks 
and  under  the  tail.  The  female  is  fmaller;  has  not  the 
double  eyebrow,  which  belongs  exclufively  to  the  male; 
the  top  of  the  head  is  not  fo  ftrong  a  red  ;  in  other  re- 
fpedts  there  is  no  difference.  This  feems  to  be  a  rare 
fpecies,  inhabiting  the  country  of  Karow  in  Africa.  Its 
nefting  is  not  known,  nor  even  whether  it  breeds  in  that 
diftridt  or  not. 

27.  Motacilla  falicaria,  the  fedge-warbler:  fize  of  the 
blackcap,  but  more  (lender:  bill  black;  head  brown, 
marked  with  dulky  ftreaks;  cheeks  brown  ;  over  each  eye 
a  white  line,  and  above  that  a  black  one;  upper  parts  of 
the  neck  and  back  reddilh-brown,  marked  with  black; 
wing-coverts  and  quills  dulky,  the  firft  edged  with  pale 
brown;  the  under  parts  are  white,  but  the  bread  and 
belly  have  a  yellow  tinge  ;  tail  brown  ;  legs  du(ky.  This 
bird  is  common  in  England,  and  frequents  places  where 
reeds  and  fedges  grow,  among  which  it  fometimes  makes 
its  neft,  and  fometimes  on  the  loweft  branches  of  trees 
or  bulhes.  The  neft  is  compofed  of  draw  and  dried  fibres 
of  plants,  lined  with  hair:  the  eggs  five  in  number,  of  a 
dirty  white,  marbled  with  brown.  It  is  obferved  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  note  of  the  (wallow,  (kylark,  houfe-lparrow,  and 
other  birds,  in  a  pleafing  but  hurrying  manner;  and  lings 
all  night.  Whether  it  leaves  us  in  the  winter  is  not 
afcertained. 

28.  Motacilla  (ylvia,  the  white-throat:  length  about 
five  inches  and  a  half :  bill  black,  at  the  bale  whitifh  ; 
irides  chefnut ;  head  brownilh  alh-colour;  the  back  red¬ 
dilh  ;  fmaller  wing-coverts  pale  brown  ;  the  greater  brown 
with  reddilh  margins;  throat  white;  bread  and  belly  red¬ 
dilh 
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white  ;  tail  and  quills  dufky,  edged  with  pale  brown, 
except  the  outer  feather,  which  has  the  outer  web  wholly 
white,  and  inner  the  lame,  half-way  from  the  b^fe ;  legs 
pale  brown.  The  female  differs  in  having  the  breaft  and 
belly  wholly  white.  This  is  a  bird  of  paflage,  viliting  us 
in  lpring,  and  leaving  us  in  autumn;  but  during  the 
hummer  is  very  common  in  England.  It  frequents  the 
hedges,  and  makes  a  neft  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  compofed  of  mofs,  and  dry  ftalks  of  herbs.  The 
eggs  are  five  in  number,  of  a  greehilh  grey,  marked  with 
rufous  and  brown  fpots.  It  is  common  in  France,  and 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  European  continent;  and  is 
called  by  the  people  of  Provence  (e  pafl'erine. 

(3.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  bird  obferved  in  France, 
differing  only  in  having  the  general  caff  of  the  plumage 
more  inclined  to  fulvous  or  red. 

29.  Motacilla  fylvieila,  the  finaller  white-throat:  fize 
of  the  yellow  wren,  and  of  the  fame  fiender  (hape  :  bill 
dufky  ;  irides  dark ;  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  pale  cine¬ 
reous  brown,  fomewhat  darker  on  the  crown;  under 
parts,  from  the  chin  to  the  vent,  dufky  white;  tail  two 
inches  in  length,  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  body,  except 
the  outer  feather,  which  is  paler  on  the  outer  web  ;  legs 
deep  brown.  Male,  and  female  much  alike.  This  bird 
inhabits  England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe;  though  the 
fpecies  are  lb  minute  as  feldom  to  be  noticed.  In  Eng¬ 
land  it  was  firft  obferved  near  Bulftrode  in  Buckingham- 
fl’ire;  where  it  builds  in  brambles  and  other  low  bullies. 
The  neft  is  compofed  of  dry  bents  mixed  with  wool,  lined 
with  a  few  hairs  of  a  horfe  or  cow.  The  eggs  are  white, 
marked  with  fmall  dots  of  brown,  and  larger  irregular 
blotches  of  the  fame  towards  the  larger  end  ;  the  fmall 
end  is  quite  plain. 

30.  Motacilla  ficedula,  the  epicurean  warbler,  or  fig- 
pecker.  This  is  a  fmall  bird,  yet  in  delicacy  of  tafte  it 
challenges  the  ortolan.  Length  five  inches  :  bill  black- 
ilh  ;  upper  parts  grey  brown  ;  round  the  eye  rufous 
white  ;  under  parts  greyifli  white,  with  a  tinge  of  brown 
on  the  breaft ;  fmaller  wing-coverts  grey  brown  ;  the 
greater  cinereous  brown,  tipped  with  white,  forming  a 
band  acrofs  the  wing  ;  quills  cinereous  brown,  edged 
with  greyifli  brown,  but  the  three  neareft  the  body  with 
white;  mil  dufky,  edged  with  grey  brown  ;  legs,  blackifh. 
The  female  is  much  paler  than  the  male.-  This  bird  has 
been  much  efteemed  in  ail  ages  for  the  delicate  flavour  of 
its  flefli.  It  is  not  found  in  England,  but  is  met  with  in 
moll  of  the  intermediate  parts  between  Sweden  and  Greece ; 
yet  it  is  only  a  fummer-inbabitant  in  thofe  countries,  pro¬ 
bably  retiring  ftili  more  fouth  at  the  approach  of  winter. 
In  the  Ifie  of  Cyprus  and  Candy  they  abound  greatly, 
infomuch  as  to  be  an  article  of  commerce.  They  are 
falted  and  potted  in  great  numbers,  and  tranfported 
into  other  countries.  They  alfo  tranfport  them  in  veflels 
filled  with  vinegar  and  fweet  herbs ;  and  the  Ifle  of  Cy¬ 
prus  alone  colledls  from  a  thoufand  to  twelve  hundred  of 
thefe  pots  every  year.  Their  chief  food  is  infefts,  except 
in  autumn,  when  they  make  great  havoc  among  the  figs 
and  grapes;  whence  it  is  fuppofed  their  great  delicacy  in 
fome  meafure  arifes: 

31.  Motacilla  me  via,  the  freckled  warbler,  or  fig-eater. 
Length  five  inches  and  a  half :  bill  reddifh  brown  ;  upper 
parts  of  the  body  and  wings  rufoas,  varied  with  yellowifh 
and  afli-colour;  beneath  white  ;  breaft  yellowifh,  freckled 
with  black  fpots;  quills  blackifh,  edged  with  white;  tail 
the  fame ;  legs  reddifh  ;  claws  black.  This  is  common 
in  Italy,  and  feeds  chiefly  on  figs.  It  makes  the  neft 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  on  fome  fhrub  or  ftrong 
plant;  is  not  eafily  frightened  from  the  neft;  and  will 
fooner  lofe  its  life  than  fufter  the  young  to  be  hurt. 

32.  Motacilla  alpina,  the  alpine  warbler :  length  feven 
inches  :  bill  blackifh  ;  upper  part  of  the  head  and  neck 
cinereous  grey ;  back  the  fame,  mixed  with  brown  ;  wing- 
coverts  blackifh,  tipped  with  white;  fecond  quills  brown, 
with  the  outer  edges  pale  rufous  ;  the  prime  one  the  fame, 
with  whitifh  edges ;  upper  tail-coverts  brown,  edged  with 
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greenifh  grey,  and  towards  the  tip  pale  rufous  ;  the  tail- 
feathers  marked  with  a  pale  rufous  fpot  on  the  inner  fide 
at  the  tip;  throat  white,  Ipotted  with  brown;  breaft  ci¬ 
nereous  grey;  the  reft  of  the  under  parts  grey,  with  a 
mixture  of  rufous  and  white;  legs  yellowifh.  Inhabits 
the  Alps,  and  the  high  mountains  of  Auvergne  and 
Dauphiny.  They  keep  within  thefe  limits,  except  the 
extreme  fnows  drive  them  from  thence  :  are  feen  moftly 
on  the  ground ;  feldom  perch  on  trees,  and  are  very  fhy 
birds.  \ 

33.  Motacilla  patagonica,  the  patagonian  watbler. 
This,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  large  fpecies ;  length  nine 
inches:  bill  bent  at  the  tip,  and  black,  with  cinereous 
edges;  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  tail,  cinereous  ;  be¬ 
neath  paler,  marked  with  white  ftreaks;  chin  and  throat 
quite  white  ;  over  the  eye  a  Itreak  of  the  fame,  reaching 
011  each  fide  almoft  to  the  hind  head;  wings  dark  afh- 
colour,  marked  with  pale  brown,  and  a  bar  of  the  fame 
acrofs  the  coverts ;  the  quills  have  brown  edges;  outer 
tail-feathers  white;  legs  black.  The  female- has  fewer 
ftreaks  of  white  on  the  breaft.  Native  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 
It  varies  in  fize;  and  is’ met  with  on  the  fea-beach,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  live  on  fhell-fifli  or  fea-worms. 

34.  MotacillaProvincialiSjtheProven^al  warbler:  about 
the  fize  of  a  wren;  but,  as  the  tail  is  half  the  length, 
meafures.  about  five  inches.  The  bill  is  black,  with  a 
white  bafe,  and  the  upper  mandible  curved  at  the  tip; 
irides  red  ;  eyelids  deep  crimfon  ;  upper  parts  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  body,  dufley  reddifh  brown  ;  breaft  and  beily 
deep  ferruginous  ;  middle  of  the  belly  white  ,  quills  duiky, 
edged  with  white;  baftard  wing  white;  exterior  web  of 
the  outer  tail-feathers  white  ;  the  reft  duiky,  and  half  the 
length  of  the  bird;  legs  yellow.  Native  of  Provence  in 
France,  and  of  Dartford  in  England  ;  generally  found 
among  cabbages,  where  it  fearcbes  for  food,  fuch  as  ca¬ 
terpillars  and  infefts  which  harbour  there:  it  alfo  takes 
up  its  nofturnal  abode  under  the  fhelter  of  the  -leaves. 
It  is  likewife  met  with  in  England  in  all  feafons  of  the 
year;  but  very  fparingly. 

35.  Motacilla  Africana,  the  African  warbler:  length 
feven  inches  and  a  quarter  :  bill  horn-colour;  crown  of 
the  head  rufous,  dalhed  with  blackilh  ;  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  back,  and  fcapulars,  black,  edged  with  rufous 
grey  ;  rump,  and  upper  tail- coverts,  the  fame,  but  the 
margins  rufous  :  under  parts  dirty  white;  in  fome  birds 
dafhed  with  black  on  the  fides ;  on  each  fide  of  the  throat 
a  longitudinal  ftreak  of  black  ;  quills  brown,  fringed  with 
rufous  ;  tail  loofely  webbed,  the  four  middle  feathers 
brown,  with  rufous  margins  ;  legs  grey  brown.  Native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  colonifts  at  the  Cape  give  the  name  of  capoc-voogel, 
down-bird,  to  all  birds  who  build  their  nefts  with  the 
down  of  plants,  as  they  denominate  all  plants  that  bear 
a  down  capoc-bofcbje,  cupoc-boom,  down-tree,  or  down- 
flirub  :  hence  Vaillant  has  called  this  fpecies  capocier.  It 
is  very  common  about  Cape  Town,  and  efpecially  in 
Svvartland  and  the  downs  of  Saldana-bay.  As  the  people 
never  hunt  them,  they  are  fo  tame,  that  you  may  eafily 
get  near  enough  to  them  to  knock  thefn  down  with  a  flick. 
Nay,  they  will  come  in  at  the  doors  and  windows  of  houfe-s 
with  great  familiarity,  and,  without  regarding  the  per- 
fons  prefent,  will  go  to  the  difhes,  plates,  and  pans,  that 
ftand  afide,  and  feed  upon  the  little  feraps  of  meat  that 
remain.  If  they  happen  to  alight  upon  a  plate  of  mut¬ 
ton-fat,  they  could  fill  their  bellies  with  great  eafe  and 
pleafure;  but,  fo  fond  are  they  of  greafe,  that,  if  they 
find  a  candle  inftead,  they  will  take  the  pains  with  their 
weak  bill  to  pick  it  clean  off  the  wick.  Flence,  Vaillant 
fays,  in  the  family  where  he  lodged  they  were  commonly 
called  vet-vreelertje,  little  fat-eater.  With  regard  to  mut¬ 
ton-fat,  he  obferves,  that,  in  the  diftrifts  which  furnifh 
but  little  pafture  for  cows,  they  ufe  the  fat  of  the  fheep’s- 
tails  inftead  of  butter ;  and  this  is  particularly  the  cafe 
in  Swartland. 

Finding  thefe  birds  return  fo  frequently  and  familiarly 
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to  feed  at  the  houfe  where  Vaillant  lodged,  he  took  the 
pains  to  watch  for  whole  days  together,  to  afcertain  the 
quantity  of  food  they  might  take,  and  how  many  meals 
they  made  in  a  day.  A  male  and  female  who  came  regu¬ 
larly  together  feveral  times  a-day  into  his  room,  he  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  precaution  of  placing  food  they  were  fond  of 
within  their  reach,  coni  timed  in  the  courfe  of  four  and 
twenty  hours  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  fat  between 
them,  for  they  had  no  young  at  that  time.  Their  vifits 
were  at  fixed  times ;  they  generally  came  about  break  of 
day,  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  about  funfet ;  as  foon  as  they  were  fatisfied,  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  thickets ;  and  never  failed  to  repeat  their 
vifits  the  next  day,  though  he  often  caught  one  or  other 
of  them  and  detained  it  fome  time ;  and  had  fixed  a  bit 
of  red  tape  to  each  of  them,  that  he  might  always  be  able 
to  diftinguifh  that  couple.  And  they  well  knew  their  be¬ 
nefactor,  as  he  fays ;  for,  when  hunting  near  the  fpot,  they 
would  follow  him  for  five  hundred  paces,  flying  from  bufh 
to  bufh,  the  male  repeating  his  little  long  of  frit-frit-frit, 
fritraratiti,  frit-tatariti,  wagging  his  long  tail  and  flap¬ 
ping  his  wings.  “  The  feafon  of  love  being  come,  (con¬ 
tinues  Vaillaint,)  I  found  the  vifits  of  my  two  comrades 
become  lefs  frequent.  Whether  they  were  fully  occu¬ 
pied  in  that  which  blunts  every  other  tafte,  and  fo  gave 
themfelves  up  in  folitude  to  the  company  of  each  other  ; 
or  whether,  the  rains  being  over,  and  the  infeCts  re-ap¬ 
pearing  every-where,  they  found  plenty  of  food  out  of 
doors,  certain  it  is  that  I  now  faw  them  very  feldom. 
This  negleCt  lafted  more  than  a  fortnight ;  after  which 
they  fuddenly  renewed  their  vifits  with  more  affiduity 
than  ever,  and  I  prefently  difcovered  the  interefted  mo¬ 
tive  which  brought  them  back.  In  their  former  vifits, 
they  had  not  failed  to  take  notice  of  the  wool,  mofs,  and 
hemp,  which  I  ufed  in  fluffing  dead  animals,  for  my  table 
was  always  loaded  with  fuch  materials  :  finding  it  no 
doubt  more  convenient  to  come  to  me,  therefore,  to  get 
materials  fora  neft,  than  to  fly  about  and  pick  the  woolly 
down  from  the  fhrubs,  they  often  carried  away  pieces 
bigger  than  themfelves. 

“  Having  watched  them,  I  foon  found  the  fituation 
they  had  chofen  for  conflru Cling  the  cradle  which  was  to 
contain  the  fruit  of  their  loves,  which  the  female,  from 
her  fize,  appeared  quite  ready  to  depofit.  In  one  corner 
of  my  friend  Slader’s  kitchen-garden,  near  a  little  fpring, 
and  under  the  fhade  of  the  only  tree  in  the  place,  grew 
one  of  thofe  tall  plants  called  by  the  colonifts  at  the  Cape 
eapoc-bofc/ije,  or  woolly  or  downy  tree  :  here  I  found  my 
pair  of  birds  had  begun  their  operations,  having  covered 
the  bed  or  fork  of  the  fhrub  with  a  layer  of  mofs  to  receive 
their  woolly  nefl.  The  fir  ft  materials  were  laid  on  the 
nth  of  OClober ;  the  labour  of  the  fecond  day  produced 
a  mis-fhapen  mafs  of  about  four  inches  thick,  the  diame¬ 
ter  five  or  fix  :  this  was  the  foundation  of  the  neft,  which 
confifted  of  mofs,  fome  flax  interwoven  with  bits  of  herbs, 
and  a  good  deal  of  wool  prefled  and  platted  together. 
The  whole  of  the  fecond  day  I  remained  near  the  neft, 
which  the  female  never  quitted  during  the  hours  of  la¬ 
bour,  that  is,  from  the  moment  I  opened  my  windows 
till  ten  in  the  morning,  and  from  five  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing  till  feven.-  During  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  male 
made  twenty-nine  journeys  to  my  room  to  fetch  materials, 
(from  the  garden  to  the  houfe  was  about  one  hundred 
paces  at  the  mod,)  and  in  the  evening  feventeen  only  : 
he  however  afiifted  the  female  a  good  deal  in  treading  the 
wool  with  his  feet,  and  prefting  it  with  his  body  in  order 
to  make  a  firm  but  foft  mattrefs.  When  the  male  ar¬ 
rived  with  a  piece  of  wool  or  mofs  in  his  bill,  he  laid  it 
down  at  the  edge  of  the  neft,  or  in  the  fork  of  a  branch 
within  reach  of  the  female,  and  then  away  he  flew  for  an¬ 
other  load  ;  thus  having  made  four  or  five  journeys  with¬ 
out  interruption,  then  he  fet  to  work  to  help  the  female 
in  the  conftruCtion  of  the  neft,  which  pleafing  toil  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  mutual  careffes,  though  the  fe¬ 
male  often  appeared  very  impatient  at  being  impeded  in 


the  needful  tafk  of  finiihing  the  neft,  and  would  endeavour 
to  beat  off  the  male,  but  he  generally  fucceeded  in  making 
her  fubmit,  and  then  proclaimed  his  victory  and  happinefs 
by  a  long :  this  I  have  feen  repeated  eight  times  in  one 
morning.  On  the  third  day,  this  couple  began  to  raife 
the  fides  or  walls  of  the  neft.  Having  made  the  bottom 
even  by  treading  it  and  rubbing  their  breads  againft  it, 
then  by  turning  over  they  formed  firft  a  flat  ledge,  which 
they  afterwards  railed  up  by  leaning  and  pufiiing  againft 
it;  they  increafed  the  height  by  heaping  on  wool  previ- 
oufly  beaten  and  preffed  within  the  neft  with  their  breafls 
and  pinions,  taking  care  to  pierce  it  with  their  bills  alfo, 
in  order  to  interweave  a  more  folid  mafs.  The  branches 
of  the  fhrub  were  entirely  included  in  the  exterior  thick- 
nefs  of  the  neft,  no  part  of  them  appearing  within. 

“  This  labour  demanded  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
materials,  and  indeed  I  was  aftoniflied  to  fee  how  much 
they  ufed.  On  the  feventh  day,  the  neft  was  finifhed,  ex¬ 
cept  fome  little  reparation  in  certain  parts.  Putting  in 
my  finger  on  that  day,  I  felt  an  egg,  which  had  been  laid 
probably  that  very  day;  for  on  the  evening  before,  the 
top  not  being  covered  in,  I  could  fee  no  egg.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  edifice,  when  completed,  was  as  white  as  fnow,  about 
nine  inches  high  outlide,  but  fo  thick  that  it  was  not 
above  five  inches  high  at  the  mod  within.  Its  outward 
lhape  was  very  irregular,  on  account  of  the  branches 
which  it  was  neceffary  to  work  in  ;  but  the  interior  was 
exaCtly  in  the  lhape  of  a  hen’s  egg  with  the  narrow  end 
upwards,  the  greateft  diameter  five  inches,  the  fmaller  one 
four.  The  aperture,  or  entrance,  appeared  to  be  at  lead 
two-thirds  or  the  total  height  of  the  neft  as  feen  from 
without,  but  it  was  in  faCt  very  little  above  the  floor  or 
bottom  within ;  this  aperture  was  an  inch  and  a  half  wide, 
and  entirely  round.  The  infide  of  the  neft  was  fo  finely 
wrought,  and  fo  fmooth,  as  to  look  like  beautiful  linen 
cloth  a  little  worn;  the  texture  was  fo  firm  and  clofe, 
that  nothing  could  be  pulled  away  without  tearing  it. 
This  folid  edifice,  however,  required  feven  days’  hard  la¬ 
bour;  preffing  and  rubbing  the  materials  with  their 
breads,  beating  them  with  their  pinions  ;  interweaving 
threads  of  wool,  by  driving  them  through  with  their  bills, 
See.  the  work' is  indeed  admirable,  when  we  confider  the 
weaknefs  of  the  architects.  All  was  complete,  and  an 
egg  laid,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  OCtober.  On  the 
19th  I  found  a  fecond  egg,  which  was  laid  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  no  egg  was  laid  on  the  20th.  O11  the  azd,  at  my 

firft  vifit,  I  found  the  fourth,  and  the  fame  evening  the 
fifth.  On  the  23d  no  egg.  On  the  24th  in  the  morning 
another  egg  ;  and  , a  feventh  on  the  morning  of  the  25th, 
on  which  day  the  female  began  to  fit.  The  eggs  were 
all  of  a  pale  green,  with  rufous-brown  fpots.  I  obferved, 
that,  during  the  whole  time  of  building  and  laying,  the 
neft  was  conftantly  watched ;  the  male  or  female,  often 
both,  kept  near  at  hand,  conftantly  alarmed  at  any  vifit 
of  curiofity,  or  at  the  approach  of  any  other  birds  whom 
fuch  a  commodious  habitation  would  have  fuited  very 
well,  and  who  often  endeavoured  to  take  poffelfion  ;  and 
I  believe,  that,  without  my  affiftance,  it  would  have  been 
feized  upon  by  a  pair  of  titmice,  who  were  ftronger  than 
the  owners.  Thefe  kinds  of  burglaries  are  not  unfre¬ 
quent  among  birds,  efpecially  thofe  whole  nefts  are  con- 
ftruCled  in  this  manner ;  fo  that  I  have  many  times  ob¬ 
ferved  the  poffeffors  of  a  neft  not  to  be  the  birds  that  built 
it.  It  is  not  therefore  among  men  only  that  the  weak 
are  opprefled  by  the  ftrong. 

“  The  male  and  female  lat  upon  the  eggs  alternately  $ 
and  I  was  as  regular  as  they;  for,  excepting  when  at 
meals  or  at  reft,  I  kept  watching  them  continually,  con¬ 
cealing  myfelf  in  a  neighbouring  thicket.  The  male 
however  did  not  take  fo  great  a  lhare  in  hatching  as  the 
female  ;  for  Ihe  often  remained  on  the  eggs  for  three 
hours  together,  but  he  never  more  than  half  an  hour  at 
a  time ;  and  that  was  only  when  Ihe  was  obliged  to  quit 
her  poll  in  quell  of  food ;  and  then  Ihe  foon  returned 
ftraight  to  the  neft,  called  out  the  male,  and  took  his  place ; 
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if  he  did  not  come  out  dire&ly,  flie  went  in  and  drove 
him  off;  for  I  never  faw  them  both  fit  together,  not  even 
in  the  night;  at  leaft,  however  late  I  might  flay  at  my 
poft,  I  never  faw  the  male  enter  with  his  female  at  thofe 
times,  but  fhe  kept  her  poll  the  whole  night.  While  the 
female  fat  on  the  eggs  during  the  day,  the  male,  on  a 
neighbouring  bufli,  kept  cheering  her  with  his  fong ;  if 
any  ftranger  came  into  the  garden,  or  even  one  of  my 
dogs,  the  female  was  prefently  informed  of  it  by  a  pier¬ 
cing  cry  from  the  male,  which  made  her  as  fuddenly  pop 
out  of  the  neft,  but  fhe  went  in  again  as  foon  as  the  dan¬ 
ger  was  paft.  But  my  appearance  in  the  garden  never 
caufed  any  alarm.  I  obferved  that  the  mafe  palfed  the 
night  on  a  neighbouringbranch,  no  doubt  to  guard  againft 
any  thing  that  might  alarm  the  female  or  injure  the 
brood  ;  and,  if  any  fright  occafioned  her  to  quit  the  eggs, 
it  was  never  for  more  than  four  or  five  minutes  at  a  time. 
During  the  time  of  incubation,  the  male  frequently  made 
advances,  but  the  female  would  never  admit  his  em¬ 
braces  ;  fhe  continued,  however,  to  lay  eggs  after  this, 
but  always  out  of  the  neft  and  upon  the  ground;  and 
what  furprifed  me,  as  foon  as  fhe  had  laid  one,  fhe  called 
the  male,  and  they  both  fet  about  breaking  it  to  pieces 
with  their  bills,  after  which  they  devoured  the  yolk.  At 
length,  on  the  7th  of  November,  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  incubation,  at  feven  in  the  morning,  which  was  my 
firft  vifit,  I  found  four  young,  which  probably  had  been 
hatched  in  the  night ;  three  hours  after,  that  is,  at  ten 
o’clock,  the  other  three  had  made  their  appearance.  The 
young  were  hatched  entirely  bare  of  feathers,  and  their 
eyes  were  clofed. 

“  The  mother  remained  over  the  young  during  the 
whole  of  the  firft  day,  and  did  not  feed  them  till  evening. 
She  cleared  the  neft  of  the  egg-fhells,  throwing  them  out 
by  degrees  as  the  three  Iaft  came  forth.  The  fecond  day, 
the  father  and  mother  brought  food  to  the  young  ones 
feveral  times,  and  the  neft  was  not  left  vacant  a  moment. 
On  the  third  day,  the  top  of  the  head,  the  wings,  back, 
and  rump,  of  the  young  birds,  were  covered  with  dow'n 
of  a  brownifh  colour,  and  their  eyes  were  half  opened  ; 
on  the  fourth  day,  their  eyes  were  nearly  open,  and  that 
fame  evening  entirely  fo.  On  the  fifth,  the  wing  and  tail 
feathers  began  to  rife  a  line  or  two,  and  thofe  alfo  of  the 
rump  and  fides,  whofe  tubes  or  quills  were  now  vifible. 
They  now  began  to  require  a-  good  deal  of  food.  The 
fixth  day  I  fpent  entirely  in  watching  the  neft ;  and  had 
my  dinner  brought  to  me,  that  I  might  not  lole  fight  of 
it  for  a  moment.  Between  feven  and  ten  in  the  morning, 
the  father  and  mother  had  made  fifty-three  journeys, 
bringing  each  time  little  green  caterpillars,  fpiders,  and 
ant-eggs.  Towards  noon  they  made  nineteen  journeys  ; 
but  from  three  o’clock  till  funfet  the  number  of  their 
journeys  amounted  to  fixty-fix.  On  the  eighth  day,  the 
wing  and  tail  feathers,  and  the  plumage  of  the  upper  fur- 
face  of  the^body,  and  of  the  belly,  were  fo  complete,  that 
thefkin  was  now  vifible  only  on  the  lower  belly.  On  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  days,  they  required  fo  much 
food,  that  the  old  ones  did  nothing  but  fly  backwards 
and  forwards  in  queft  of  it ;  on  the  eleventh,  which  I  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  them,  thefe  poor  birds  made  200  jour¬ 
neys  ;  but  what  is  remarkable,  I  never  obferved  that  they 
brought  any  drink.  But,  as  both  male  and  female  went 
quite  into  the  neft  to  feed  the  young,  it  may  be  laid  that 
I  could  not  fee  whether  they  gave  them  water  or  not ; 
yet,  as  I  never  faw  them  return  without  bringing  food  in 
their  mouth,  it  is  certain  that  they  never  went  to  fetch 
water  only;  and  I  cannot  doubt  but,  if  the  little  ones 
had  had  need  of  drink,  the  father  and  mother  would  have 
made  journeys  on  purpofe.  On  the  fifteenth  day,  when  I 
came  to  pay  my  morning-vifit,  I  found  that  three  of  the 
young  birds  had  quitted  the  neft.  To  bring  them  to  this, 
the  father  and  mother  no  longer  went  in  to  feed,  but  called 
them  out ;  fo  that  hunger  brought  them  out  one  after 
the  other.  At  noon  the  neft  was  empty  and  abandoned  ; 
She  young  ones  got  among  the  hedges  and  under  leaves  in 
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the  garden,  where  I  faw  the  old  ones  carry  them  food  for 
feveral  days,  after  which  they  formed  a  flock,  and  lived 
all  together  in  the  moft  perfedt  harmony.  The  old  ones 
did  not  fail  to  ftiow  the  new  brood  the  way  into  the 
houfe,  where  they  often  came  to  forage  as  their  parents 
had  fo  fuccefsfully  done.  On  quitting  the  neft,  the 
young  were  brown  on  the  upper  furface,  each  feather 
edged  with  rufous ;  and  the  under  parts  of  the  body  yel- 
lowilh  white. 

“  From  the  obfervations  I  have  detailed,  which  I  pledge 
myfeif  are  correft,  it  appears,  that  thefe  birds  are  fix  or 
leven  days  building  their  neft,  that  they  fit  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  and  that  the  young  in  about  the  lame  fpace  are 
ready  to  quit  the  neft.  I  expedled  that  the  little  family 
would  return  to  their  neft  at  night;  but  I  was  deceived  ; 
they  came  back  no  more.  Finding  this,  I  took  the  neft 
away,  and  cut  it  quite  through  longitudinally,  in  order 
to  examine  it  minutely,  and  find  all  its  dimenfions,  which 
I  have  given  above.  I  found  many  of  thele  nefts  in  my 
travels  5  they  were  all  alike,  but  more  or  lefs  white,  from 
the  nature  or  tint  of  the  cottony  down  which  had  been 
ufed  in  their  conftru&ion.” 

The  female  is  of  a  red-brown  on  the  upper  furface,  yel- 
lowilh- white  underneath  ;  the  tail  is  long  and  taper;  bill 
brown,  legs  and  feet  red.  The  male  is  lomewbar  larger  ; 
his  body  is  of  a  more  decided  brown,  and  on  his  breaft 
and  front  of  his  neck  are  feme  fpots  of  a  lengthened  form 
along  the  middle  of  each  feather.  The  eyes  in  both  fexes 
are  light  brown.  This  lpecies  inhabits  not  only  the  en¬ 
virons  of  the  Cape,  but  many  other  diftridfs,  especially 
the  eaft  coaft  and  the  borders  of  the  Sondag  and  Swart- 
kop.  The  laying  is  from  five  eggs  to  eight.  The  eggs 
of  the  crefted  cuckow  are  often  found  in  thele  nefts,  which 
is  very  remarkable ;  for  that  bird,  being  very  little  lefs 
than  the  European  cuckow,  could  never  get  into  the  neft 
to  lay  an  egg.  This  curious  neft,  and  the  female  bird, 
are  copied  from  Vaillant  on  the  annexed  Plate  III. 

36.  Motacilla  Novaeboracenfis,  theNew-York  warbler: 
fize  of  the  tit-lark  ;  bill  black,  and  bent  towards  the  tip  j 
all  the  upper  parts  are  cinereous  and  deep  brown  mixed  ; 
over  the  eye,  from  the  noftrils,  a  ftreak  of  white ;  the 
under  parts  yellawilh,  ftreaked  with  black  ;  the  ftreaks 
broadefton  the  fides  and  breaft,  nearly  refembling  the  tit¬ 
lark  :  legs  pale  reddifh  brown.  Inhabits  New  York  and 
Louifiana. 

37.  Motacilla  umbria,  the  umbrofe  warbler :  upper 
parts  grey  brown  :  beneath  white,  with  a  few  black  lpots ; 
back  with  dulky  fpots;  rump  yellowilh ;  wing-coverts, 
tail-feathers,  and  upper  coverts,  black,  edged  with  white  5 
bill  black;  greater  quill -feathers  and  legs  blackilh  ;  five 
inches  and  a  half  long.  Inhabits  Louifiana. 

38.  Motacilla  flavicollis,  the  yellow-throated  warbler : 
five  inches  and  a  quarter  long:  above  grey;  beneath 
white  ;  throat  pale  yellow  ;  front,  eyebrows,  and  fides  of 
the  neck,  black  ;  wings  with  a  double  white  band;  tail- 
feathers  black,  lateral  ones  white  on  the  inner  fide  ;  bill 
black  with  a  yellow  fpot  each  fide  the  bafe ;  legs  brown. 
Inhabits  Carolina. 

39.  Motacilla  aurata,  the  golden-necked  wagtail :  fize 
of  the  nightingale  ;  but  refembles  the  preceding.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  a  diftedlion  of  the  throat,  Vaillant  fuppofes  it  to 
have  a  fine  voice  ;  but  as  he  met  with  it  in  the  rainy  fea- 
fon  at  the  Cape,  when  moft  of  the  warblers  "of  that  coun¬ 
try  are  mute,  he  was  not  able  to  afeertain  the  fa<5t.  The 
plumage  of  this  bird  would  be  very  dull  and  uniform 
were  it  not  enlivened  by  a  beautiful  plate  of  gold-yellow 
which  covers  the  throat  and  part  of  the  front  of  the  neck  ; 
the  breaft  and  reft  of  the  under  part  of  the  body  pure 
white.  A  fainter  yellow  forms  an  edging  to  the  lateral 
tail-feathers,  and  appears  on  the  middle  of  the  firft  wing- 
quills,  and  at  the  edges  of  the  great  coverts.  A  yellow 
mark,  as  deep  as  that  on  the  breaft,  goes  round  the  fore¬ 
head  above  the  eyes.  The  upper  furface,  including  head, 
wings,  and  tail,  is  of  a  light  brown  colour;  bill,  feet,  and 
nails,  black;  eyes  reddilh.  The  female  refembles  the 
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male,  with  the  ufual  exception,  namely,  that  her  colours 
are  fainter,  efpecially  the  yellow  on  the  throat.  Inhabits 
the  Auteniqnois  foreft,  but  not  plentiful. 

40.  Motacilla  trichias,  the  orange-thighed  warbler : 
olive,  beneath  white  ;  head  with  a  tran'fverfe  white  bar  ; 
thighs  and  vent  orange.  Inhabits  Louiliana  :  five  inches 
and  a  half  long  ;  tail  rounded: 

41.  Motacilla  ruficauda,  the  rufous-tailed  ,wafb]er': 
length  five  inches  and  a  quarter  :  upper  parts,  as  far  as 
the  rump,  brown,  tinged  with  rufous  on  the  back ;  vving- 
coverts  and  tail  rufous  ;  quills  margined  with  rufous  ; 
throat  white,  1'urrounded  with  pale  rufous,  dotted  with 
brown  ;  breaft  light  brown  ;  the  reft  of  the  under  parts 
white,  with  a  rufous  tinge  on  the  under  tail-coverts. 
Native  of  Cayenne. 

41.  Motacilla  fufcicollis,  the  brown-throated  warbler : 
fize  of  the  yellow  wren  :  bill  broadened,  and  flat  at  the 
bafe;  upper  parts  of  the  head  and  body  greenifli  brown  ; 
throat  the  fame;  wing-coverts' and  quills  brown,  mar¬ 
gined  with  pale  rufous,  thofe  of  the  tail  greenifh  ;  breaft 
and  belly  yellow,  with  a  fulvous  tinge.  Native  of  Ca¬ 
yenne. 

43.  Motacilla  ccerulefcens,  the  blue-grey  warbler  :  very 

fmall,  meafuring  in  length  only  four  inches  and  a  half : 
the  plumage  on  the  upper  parts  is  cinereous  blue  ;  throat 
black;  and  reft  of  the  under  parts  white.  Native  of  St. 
Domingo.  , 

44.  Motacilla  Americana,  the  American  warbler  :  bill 
pale  ;  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  back,  and  tail,  cine¬ 
reous  blue;  between  the  flioulders  olive  yellow;  throat 
and  breaft  yellow  ;  belly  white  ;  tips  of  the  wing-coverts 
the  fame,  forming  a  bar  ;  end  of  the  tail  very  pale  ;  legs 
pale  brown.  Native  of  America. 

45.  Motacilla  penfilis,  the  Penfile  warbler  :  length  five 
inches:  bill  dufky;  head  greyifh  black;  over  the  eye,  a 
ftreak  of  white  :  between  the  bill  and  eye,  a  range  of 
yellow  dots ;  wing-coverts  white  and  black,  in  bands ; 
quills  bordered  with  grey;  throat,  neck,  and  breaft,  yel¬ 
low;  fides  of  the  neck  marked  with  black  fpots;  belly 
white;  fides  dotted  with  black;  tail  and  quills  dark  grfcy, 
and  the  four  outer  feathers  marked  with  large  fpots  of 
white ;  legs  grey.  This  beautiful  little  bird  inhabits 
St.  Domingo,  and  fome  of  the  Weft-India  iflands,  where 
it  feeds  chiefly  on  infefts  and  fruits ;  and  has  a  very  deli¬ 
cate  fong,  which  is  continued  throughout  the  year.  “  The 
fagacity  difplayed  by  this  bird,”  lays  Mr.  Bingiey,  “  in 
building  and  placing  its  neft,  is  truly  remarkable.  She 
does  not  fix  it  at  the  forking  of  the  branches,  as  is  ufual 
with  molt  other  birds,  but  fufpends  it  to  binders  hanging 
from  the  netting,  which  flte  forms  from  tree  to  tree, 
efpecially  thofe  which  fall  from  branches  that  hang  over 
the  rivers  and  deep  ravines.  The  neft  confifts  of  dry 
blades  of  grafs,  the  ribs  of  leaves,  and  exceedingly  fmall 
roots,  interwoven  with  the  greateft  art ;  it  isfaftened  on, 
or  rather  it  is  worked  into,  the  pendent  firings.  It  is  in 
faff  a  fmall  bed  rolled  into  a  ball,  fo  thick  and  compaffed 
as  to  exclude  the  rain  ;  and  it  rocks  in  the  wind  without 
receiving  any  harm.  But  the  elements  are  not  the  only 
enemies  againfi  which  this  bird  has  to  ftruggle ;  with 
wonderful  fagacity  it  provides  for  the  protection  of  its 
neft  from  other  accidents.  The  opening  is  not  made  on 
the  top  or  fide  of  the  neft,  but  at  the  bottom  :  nor  is  the 
entrance  direff.  After  the  bird  has  made  its  way  into 
the  veftibule,  it  mull  pafs  over  a  kind  of  partition,  and 
through  another  aperture,  before  it  afeends  into  the  abode 
of  its  family.  This  lodgment  is  round  and  foft,  being 
lined  with  a  fpecies  of  lichen,  which  grows  on  trees,  or 
with  the  filky  down  of  plants.”  The  eggs  are  three  or 
four  in  number;  but  the  bird  hatches  more  than  once  in 

■  the  year;  for  young  ones  have  been  obferved  in  June; 
again  in  March  ;  and  a  third  time  at  the  end  of  Auguft, 
or  beginning  of  September. 

46.  Motacilla  alba,  the  white  water-wagtail  :  length 
feven  inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  one  half:  bill  black; 
irides  hazel  >  hind  part  of  the  head,  and  nape  of  the  neck, 
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black;  forehead,  round  the  eyes,  and  fides  of  the  neck, 
white;  chin,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  breaft,  black; 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  wing-coverts,  and  rump,  cinere¬ 
ous;  greater  wing-ccverts,  and  fecondary  quills,  dulky, 
edged  with  grey  ;  greater  quills  blackifh  ;  lower  parts  of 
the  breaft  and  belly  white;  the  four  middle  tail-feathers 
are  black,  edged  with  grey  ;  the  others  are  white,  except 
at  the  bafe,  and  tips  of  the  inner  webs,  which  are  dufky ; 
legs  black.  In  the  female  the  top  of  the  head  inclines  to 
brown.  Some  individuals  have  only  a  crefcent  of  black 
on  the  breaft,  the  chin  and  throat  being  quite  white. 
Tiiefe  birds  frequent  watery  places,  feeding  on  flies, 
gnats,  and- other  infers.  They  make  their  neft  on  the 
ground,  compofed  of  dry  grafs,  fine  fibres  of  roots,  and 
mofs,  lined  with  hair  or  feathers.  The  eggs  are  five  in 
number,  white,  fpotted  with  brown  ;  they  have  only  one 
brood  in  a  year.  It  is  a  fpecies  very  far  fpread,  being 
found  throughout  the  whole  of  the  old  continent.  It  is 
migratory;  with  us  it  ihifts  its  quarters  .to  the  fouth,  as 
the  winter  approaches.  In  Scotland,  and  in  the  north  of 
England,  they  ace  fcarcely  ever  Teen-  in  the  hard  weather. 
But  in  the  fpring  and  furiimer  months  there  is  not  a 
brook  purling  along  between  the  green  confinement  of 
two  flowery  hedges,  not  a  rivulet  winding  through  the 
green  meadow,  not  a  river  pacing  acrofs  the  country, 
which  is  not  frequented  by  this  Well-coloured  and  ele- 
gantly-ftiaped  little  creature.  We  even  fee  him  often  in 
the  fireets  of  country-towns,  following,  with  a  quick 
pace,  the  half-drowned  fly  or  moth  which  the  canal  ftream 
carries  away.  Next  to  the  robin-red-breaft  and  the  fpar- 
row,  they  come  neareft  to  our  habitations.  Thus  the 
wagtails  are  much  in  motion;  feldom  perch,  and  per¬ 
petually  flirt  their  long  and  ftender  tail,  principally  after 
picking  up  fome  food  from  the  ground,  as  if  that  tail 
were  a  kind  of  lever  or  counterpoife,  ufed  to  reftore  the 
body  to  its  equilibrium  upon  the  legs.  They  are  obferved 
to  frequent,  in  France,  thofe  ftreams  where  women  come 
to  walk  their  linen  ;  probably  not  ignorant  that  the  foap, 
whofe  froth  floats  upon  the  water,  attrafts  thofe  infeifts 
which  are  molt  acceptable  to  them.  From  that  circum- 
ftance  they  are  called  lavaudieres,  “  wafherwomen,”  by  the 
French  ornith'ologifts. 

47.  Motacilla  albida,  the  whitifh  wagtail  :  whitifh  ; 
back,  wing-coverts,  and  tail,  pale  alh;  bill  and  legs  pur- 
plilh.  This  is  marked  by  Gmelin  as  a  doubtful  fpecies, 
and  is  probably  only  a  variety  of  the  preceding.  We 
have  alfo  another  variety  to  notice. 

Cinereous;  breaft  black;  frontlet,  chin,  cheeks,  an 
oblique  band  on  the  wings,  and  the  two  outmoft  tail- 
feathers,  white. 

48.  Motacilla  Maderafpatenfis,  the  Madras  wagtail : 
bill,  head,  neck,  breaft,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
black  :  under  parts  white  ;  an  oblique  band  of  white  cfrois 
the  wings;  middle  tail-feathers  black;  outer  ones  white. 
Native  of  Madras. 

49.  Motacilla  cinerea,  the  cinereous  wagtail:  length 
fix  inches  three  quarters:  bill  brown;  upper  parts  of  the 
head,  neck,  and  body,  cinereous  grey;  the  under  white; 
acrofs  the  breaft  a  brownifh  band ;  wing-coverts  and  fe- 
condaries  blackifh,  edged  with  white ;  greater  quills 
blackilh  brown;  tail  dulky  black,  margined  with  white; 
legs  brown.  The  female  wants  the  band  on  the  breaft. 

We  have  not  this  bird  in  England,  though  authors 
talk  of  it  as  common  on  the  continent,  where  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  feen  in  the  fummer-months  in  numbers,  in  the 
paftures  among  cattle  ;  retiring  to  the  ftreams  when  the 
flies  become  fcarce.  Part  of  thefe  only  are  fuppofed  to 
migrate.  It  differs  from  ours  in  conftructing  the  neft, 
which  it  does  on  fome  low  willow  near  the  ground,  and 
hatches  twice  in  the  year. 

50.  Motacilla  boarula,  the  grey  wagtail:  length  feven 
inches  and  a  half :  bill  brown;  upper  parts  greenifh  afh- 
colour;  over  the  eye  a  pale  ftreak;  fides  of  the  head  alh- 
colour;  chin  and  throat  black;  upper  tail-coverts,  and 
under  parts  of  the  body,  yellow  ;  under  tail-coverts 
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deeper  yellow;  wing-coverts  brown,  edged  with  afh-co- 
lour;  quills  brown;  fecondaries  white  at  the  bafe  and 
brown  at  the  ends;  tail  the  longeft  of  all  the  fpecies ;  the 
outer  feather  white ;  the  next  has  the  infide  and  tip  white, 
the  outfide  blackifh;  third  nearly  the  fame,  but  has  the 
inner  edge  black  ;  the  others  black,  with  greenilh  edges  ; 
legs  yellowifh  brown.  The  female  has  no  black  on  the 
throat.  This  is  the  common  water-wagtail  of  thefe 
kingdoms,  frequenting  the  banks  of  ponds  and  fmall 
ftreams,  for  the  fake  of  infedb,  on  which  it  feeds.  The 
neft  is  on  the  ground,  not  far  from  the  water,  compofed 
of  dried  fibres  and  mofs,  lined  with  hair,  feathers,  or 
wool.  The  eggs,  from  fix  to  eight  in  number,  are  dull 
white,  marked  with  yellow  fpots.  This  is  a  very  elegant 
bird,  and  only  lofes  of  its  beauty  by  being  common.  It 
is  found  on  the  European  continent  in  various  parts, 
and  feems  more  hardy  than  the  others.  Linmeus  fays 
it  is  gregarious  ;  but  with  us  it  was  feen  only  fingle,  except 
in  pairing-time.  It  is  called  at  Bologna  by  the  names 
of  boarola  or  boarina,  whence  the  Linntean  name.  It  is 
alfo  found  in  Senegal,  where  the  flefh  is  remarkably  fat 
and  fine,  and  little  inferior  to  the  ortolan. 

<3.  M.  Javenfis,  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  found  in  Java, 
with  the  head,  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  upper  tail- 
coverts,  olive  yellow;  throat  and  neck  grey  ;  reft  of  the 
under  parts  yellow  ;  and  greater  wing-coverts  brown. 
In  all  other  refpedls  it  exadtly  correfponds  with  ours. 

51.  Motacilla  Indica,  the  Indian  wagtail:  bill  pale 
rufous ;  irides  yellow  ;  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  back, 
and  rump,  greenilh  grey;  throat,  breaft,  and  belly,  light 
yellow;  on  the  breaft  are  two  black  curved  bands,  join¬ 
ing  at  their  ends  ;  the  fmaller  wing-coverts  are  like  the 
back ;  the  others  yellow,  and  the  fecond  quills  part  brown 
and  part  yellow ;  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  greenilh 
grey;  others  blackilh  brown;  the  two  outer  ones  white, 
as  are  the  thighs  and  vent ;  legs  pale  rufous. 

52.  Motacilla  viridis,  the  green  wagtail :  length  four 
inches  :  head  cinereous ;  neck,  back,  and  breaft,  pale 
green  ;  wings  and  tail  cinereous,  edged  with  white  ;  belly 
white.  Found  in  the  illand  of  Ceylon. 

53.  Motacilla  Tchutfchenfis,  the  Tchutfchian  wag¬ 
tail  :  crown  of  the  head,  and  back,  deep  olive  brown ; 
between  the  upper  mandible  and  eye  a  fpot  of  white ; 
wing-coverts  and  primaries  deep  brown,  the  firft  crofted 
with  two  bars  of  white;  breaft  and  belly  white,  dalhed 
with  ruft-colour;  vent  pale  yellow;  tail  very  long;  the 
whole  of  the  outer  and  half  of  the  inner  web  of  the  outer 
tail-feather  white  ;  all  the  reft  dulky ;  legs  black.  Found 
off  the  coaft  of  Tchutfchi. 

54.  Motacilla  Capenfis,  the  Cape  wagtail :  fize  of  the 
white  wagtail :  bill  dufky  ;  upper  parts  brown  ;  the  under 
white,  inclining  to  dufky  on  the  Tides ;  oyer  the  eye  a 
whitifh  ftreak ;  acrofs  the  breaft  a  dufky  band  ;  quills 
brown,  edged  with  grey;  tail  black,  except  the  two  outer 
feathers,  the  ends  of  which  are  white;  legs  dufky.  In¬ 
habits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

55.  Motacilla  Afra,  the  African  wagtail.  This  is  a 
fmall  fpecies :  bill  black,  broad  at  the  bafe,  and  a  little 
curved  ;  upper  parts  of  the  body  yellowifli  brown ;  beneath 
yellow,  except  the  under  tail-coverts,  which  are  white; 
over  the  eye  a  ftreak  of  black ;  wings,  tail,  and  legs,  black. 
Found  in  the  country  about  the  Cape. 

56.  Motacilla  flava,  the  yellow  wagtail  :  length  fix 
inches  and  a  half :  bill  black ;  irides  hazel ;  head,  and 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  olive  green;  under  parts,  from 
the  breaft,  bright  yellow  ;  on  the  throat  a  few  black  fpots ; 
over  the  eye  a  ftreak  of  yellow  ;  through  the  eye  another 
of  dufky  ;  and  beneath  the  eye  a  third  of  the  fame  colour. 
The  tail  is  black,  except  two  of  the  outer  feathers,  which 
are  half  black  half  white  ;  legs  black.  The  female  is 
much  lefs  bright  in  colour  -.  the  ftreak  over  the  eye 
whitifh,  and  wants  the  black  markings  on  the  throat. 
This  bird  is  common  in  moilt  meadows  and  corn-fields 
in  England  in  the  fummer-time,  migrating,  or  at  leaft 
ihifting  its  quarters,  in  the  winter.  In  France  it  is  feen 
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at  all  times  of  the  year,  except  the  winter  is  uncommonly 
fevere,  changing  the  uplands  for  the  fides  of  gentle 
ftreams,  when  food  grows  fcarce  in  the  firft ;  and,  from 
obfervation,  it  feems  to  have  the  fame  economy  in  the 
county  of  Hampfltire,  in  England.  It  makes  its  neft 
in  the  corn-fields,  on  the  ground,  compofing  it  of  bents 
and  fibres  of  roots,  lined  with  hair.  The  eggs  are  five 
in  number,  varied  with  dufky  fpots  and  lines. 

|3.  There  is  a  variety  of  this,  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  plumage  cinereous  grey:  beneath  yellow;  over  the 
eye  a  line  of  yellow ;  greater  wing-coverts  tipped  with 
white,  forming  a  band  acrofs  the  wing  ;  quills  and  tail 
black  ;  legs  pale  red.  Found  in  the  Ifle  of  Timor,  in  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

57.  Motacilla  citreola,  the  yellow-headed  wagtail. 
Larger  than  the  preceding,  but  not  unlike  it :  head,  neck, 
and  all  beneath,  yellow  ;  on  the  nape  is  a  blackifli  cref- 
cent;  back  bluifti  afh-colour ;  wings  and  tail  like  the 
yellow  wagtail.  This  fpecies  is  very  common  in  Siberia, 
even  to  thear&ic  circle ;  and  is  found  alfo  in  Ruftia,  but 
lefs  numerous. 

58.  Motacilla  tiphia,  the  green  Indian  w'agtail.  Size 
of  the  pettichaps:  bill  blackifh,  and  yellow  at  the  bafe; 
upper  parts  of  the  plumage  olive  green,  paleft  on  the 
rump ;  cheeks  and  under  parts  greenilh  yellow' ;  fmaller 
wing-coverts  deep  brown ;  the  others  tipped  with  white, 
forming  two  bars  on  the  wing;  quills  and  tail  black,  with 
the  edges  yellow  ;  legs  blackifh.  Native  of  Bengal. 

59.  Motacilla  Sinenfis,  the  Chinefe  wagtail  -.  length 
fix  inches  :  bill  pale  red  ;  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
green  ;  from  the  eye  to  the  nape  a  pale  ftreak  ;  a  fpot  on 
the  ear;  under  parts  of  the  body  fiefh-coloured ;  tail 
pointed;  legs  dufky.  Inhabits  China. 

60.  Motacilla  Singalenfis,  the  Cingalefe  wagtail:  length 
four  inches  and  a  half:  bill  brown;  plumage  above  change¬ 
able  green;  beneath  the  neck  orange;  breaft  and  belly 
yellow.  Native  likewife  of  Ceylon. 

61.  Motacilla  Zeylonica,  the  Ceylon  wagtail:  length 
four  inches  and  a  half :  bill  a  trifle  bent,  and  of  a  bluilh- 
grey  colour;  crown  and  nape  black;  back  green;  beneath 
wholly  of  a  light  yellow;  wings  black,  crofted  with  two 
bars  of  white.  Found  in  all  parts  of  Ceylon. 

62.  Motacilla  olivacea,  the  olive  wagtail:  fize  of  the 
liedge-fparrow :  bill  whitifh,  befet  with  pale  yellow  fea¬ 
thers  ;  the  head,  upper  parts  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail, 
olive ;  breaft  and  belly  white.  Native  of  Ceylon.  It 
jerks  up  the  tail  fo  high  as  to  make  an  acute  angle. 

63.  Motacilla  caryophyllacea,  the  pink  wagtail :  fize 
of  the  willow-wren  :  bill  reddifh  ;  general  colour  of  the 
plumage  a  pale  pink ;  wings  and  tail  dufky ;  legs  red. 
Inhabits  Ceylon. 

64.  Motacilla  albicapilla,  the  white-crowned  wagtail ; 
length  feven  inches :  bill  black  ;  plumage  on  all  the  upper 
parts  black;  the  under  dufky  white;  chin  pure  white;  on 
the  crown  of  the  head  a  white  fpot,  and  behind  the  eye 
another;  legs  black.  Native  of  China. 

65.  Motacilla  grifea,  the  grifly  wagtail:  length  four 
inches  and  a  half:  bill  black;  crown  of  the  head  dufky 
black ;  throat,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  breaft,  black ; 
through  the  eye  a  white  ftreak;  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
wings,  and  tail,  cinereous  grey;  the  feathers  of  the  firft 
bordered  with  grey,  and  the  laft  tipped  with  white  ;  belly, 
thighs,  and  vent,  white;  legs  cinereous.  The  female  has 
the  upper  parts  more  afh-coloured  than  the  male,  and 
the  black  parts  not  fo  deep.  Native  of  Cayenne. 

66.  Motacilla  arenarea,  the  fand-wagtail.  This  is 
fomewhat  larger  than  the  Cape  wagtail;  however  this, 
the  white  wagtail,  and  the  Cape  wagtail,  are  very  nearly 
of  a  fize.  In  plumage,  manners,  and  habits,  it  refembles 
the  white  wagtail ;  it  is  however  fufficiently  diftinft. 
Seldom  more  than  one  pair  are  feen  together,  for  the 
males  fight  defperately  whenever  they  meet;  if  a  larger 
company  be  obferved,  it  confifts  afluredly  of  the  parent- 
birds  and  the  j'oung  who  have  but  lately  quitted  the 
neft,  and  are  not  yet  provided  with  habitations  for  them- 
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fielves.  White  and  black  are  the  only  colours  of  the 
plumage  ;  yet  theie  are  to  agreeably  difpOfed  as  to  form  a 
very  pretty  bird.  A  ftripe  of  white  goes  over  each  eye, 
and  reaches  a  good  way  back ;  the  throat,  front  of  the 
neck,  flanks,  all  the  beily,  and  under  the  tail,  are  white 
alfo.  The  head,  back,  and  fides  of  the  neck,  are  of  a 
decided  jet  black,  and  a  patch  of  the  fame  extends  to  the 
bread;  the  mantle,  fcapulars,  back,  and  the  middle  quills 
of  the  tail  and  wings,  are  black  alfo ;  the  latter  taftily 
fringed  with  white ;  and  there  are  two  white  fpots  on  each 
fide,  juft  at  the  pinions.  The  lateral  tail-feathers  have 
progrefilvely  more  white  as  they  recede  from  the  middle, 
fo  that  the  two  outer  ones  are  black  only  at  their  origin. 
The  bill  and  feet  are  black ;  the  eyes  brown.  The  female 
is  fomewhat  fmaller;  the  black  colour  of  her  plumage 
rather  inclines  to  grey  ;  but  the  difpoiition  of  the  colours 
is  precifely  the  fame,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  diftinguilh 
them,  for  it  is  not  till  the  third  moult  that  the  male  is 
of  a  more  decided  black  than  the  female.  When  young, 
the  refemblance  is  complete,  both  male  and  female  being 
of  a  fate-colour,  much  lighter  than  the  adult  female. 
The  full-grown  male  has  a  fliarp  cry,  which  is  its  call; 
and  alfo  a  little  long,  exprefling  pzit-pzit,  prizizi-prizizi , 
the  note  of  pleafure  and  gaiety.  Thefe  birds  feldom 
build  upon  high  trees  ;  but  commonly  on  rocks,  or  on 
the  ftindy  ftiore,  where  they  may  be  feen  running  with 
vaft  fwiftnefs,  fhaking  their  tails,  and  picking  up  all  the 
inferts  they  meet  with  in  their  way  ;  flies  alfo  they  will  pur- 
fue,  and  catch  them  on  the  wing,  but  not  fo  dexteroufly 
as  the  fly-catchers,  becaufe  they  have  neither  the  large 
bill  nor  the  convenient  briftles  of  thofe  birds.  They  will 
fometimes  go  into  the  water  up  to  their  bellies  in  purfuit 
of  an  infert  appearing  on  the  furface. 

The  wagtails  of  Africa  are  more  fhy  and  timid  than 
thofe  of  Europe.  The  prefent  fpecies  builds  a  neft  on 
low  bufhes  near  rivers ;  fometimes  in  a  hole  in  a  rock 
Handing  in  the  water  ;  or  in  the  trunk  of  a  dead  or  worm- 
eaten  tree  floated  on-fhore  from  fome  river.  Thecompo- 
fttion  of  the  neft  is  plants  and  mofs,  lined  with  hair  and 
feathers  ;  the  eggs  are  five  in  number,  and  the  male  fhares 
■with  his  female  the  talk  of  incubation.  This  fpecies  is 
firft  met  with  on  the  banks  of  Orange  River,  in  the  28th 
degree  of  S.  lat.  but  not  farther  louth  ;  from  that  point 
to  the  tropics,  it  inhabits  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers,  but 
not  on  this  fide  of  Orange  River,  nor  in  the  parallel  parts 
of  Caffraria  on  the  eaft  coaft.  The  Namaquois  call  it 
a-gnimp,  or  “  runner  upon  the  fand.” 

67.  Motacilla  variegata,  the  variegated  wagtail.  The 
male  of  this  fpecies  has  a  narrow  black  collar  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  in  front.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  the  com¬ 
mon  wagtail ;  it  perches  on  trees,  differing  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  which  prefers  running  on  the  ground.  Its  legs 
are  fliorter  than  the  generality  of  wagtails  have  them; 
but  what  determines  it  to  belong  to  this  genus,  Vaillant 
lays,  is  the  rhape  of  the  wing,  the  firft  and  laft  feathers 
being  longeft,  and  forming  a  returning  angle  about  their 
middle,  like  thofe  of  the  inipes,  plovers,  and  fome  others. 
In  fhort,  this  is  a  real  wagtail;  it  wags  its  tail  as  it  runs 
along  the  ground  in  fearch  of  worms.  Its  cry  and  call 
are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  preceding.  The  top  of  the 
head  and  back  of  the  neck  are  light  brown  with  an  oliva¬ 
ceous  tint;  the  fame  prevails  over  the  mantle  and  fca¬ 
pulars.  The  wings  are  black ;  there  is  a  wliitifh  fpot  in 
the  middle,  and  the  larger  coverts  are  edged  with  white; 
below  this  edging,  the  large  feathers  are  marked  with 
yellow.  The  under  part  of  the  plumage  is  a  compofition 
of  brown  and  dirty  white,  on  which  appears  the  brownifh- 
black  collar  or  breaft-band.  The  four  middle  feathers  of 
tire  tail  are  black ;  the  others  more  white  as  they  recede 
from  thefe.  The  eye  is  brown;  the  bill  yellowifli ;  the 
legs  red.  The  female  has  no  collar.  It  feerns  to  be  a 
rare 'fpecies ;  Vaillant  met  with  it  in  Caffraria  only,  but 
never  di ('covered  its  neft. 

68.  Motacilla  ftriata,  the  ftriated  wagtail.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  has  “  ftrite  acrofs  the  tail,  evident  not  to  the  fight 
only,  but  to  the  touch,  by  palling  the  fingers  over  the 


ftems  of  the  two  rmd-qu:l!s,  where  thefe  ftria;  rife  and 
fall.”  It  has  alfo  a  white  fpot  on  each  Ihoulder,  arifing 
from  the  top  of  the  wing-coverts  and  from  fome  of  the 
fcapular  feathers,  which  laft  have  moftly  a  black  fpot  at 
their  tips.  On  the  middle  of  the  belly  appears  a  red  fpot, 
and  the  under  tail-coverts  are  of  the  fame  colour.  The 
reft  of  the  plumage  is  glofly  black,  except  that  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  wing-quills  incline  to  brown.  The  la¬ 
teral  feathers  of  the  tail  are  tapered.  The  bill  and  feet 
are  black ;  the  eyes  maroon-colour.  The  female  is  fmaller, 
and  of  a  duller  black.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  bufhes 
and  mimofa-woods  of  Caffraria;  faid  alio  to  inhabit  Ben¬ 
gal  ;  makes  its  neft  on  the  ground  under  a  thick  bufh  5 
lays  four  grey  eggs,  which  the  male  and  female  fit  on  by 
turns.  Its  cry  may  be  exprefied  by  tac-tac-trac,  tac-tac- 
trac,  which  the  male  repeats  inceffantly,  clapping  his 
wings  and  railing  his  tail  at  the  fame  time. 

69.  Motacilla  rubra,  the  red-vented  wagtail.  Inhabits 
the  fame  places  as  the  preceding.  “  The  whole  of  the 
under  part  of  the  body,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  breaft 
including  the  under  tail-coverts  and  the  plumage  of  the 
thighs,  is  decidedly  red,  a  little  paler  on  the  lower  belly.” 
The  rump,  the  upper  tail-coverts,  the  tail  itl'elf,  (except 
the  two  middle  feathers  which  are  blackilh-brown,)  are 
of  a  ftrong  red,  like  the  under  parts  of  the  body.  The 
head,  neck,  mantle,  and  upper  wing-coverts,  are  jet 
black;  the  large  wing-quills  are  black,  growing  browner 
towards  their  points;  the  under  wing-coverts  are  red. 
The  bill  and  feet  are  black;  the  eyes  red.  The  female 
differs  only  in  being  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  male.  The 
neft  Vaillant  never  met  with  ;  nothing  therefore  is  known 
of  its  manner  of  incubation.  The  note  was  very  fimilar 
to  that  of  our  robin-redbreaft. 

70.  Motacilla  curfor,  the  running  wagtail.  The 
largeft  and  ftouteft  of  the  African  fpecies.  It  frequents 
the  lcorched  and  barren  plains,  and  lives  folitary.  Ever 
upon  the  ground,  and  running,  it  eafily  tires  out  and 
elcapes  the  fowler,  for  it  is  very  cunning ;  it  leems  fonder 
of  running  than  of  flying,  efpecially  when  in  danger. 
The  running  wagtail,  however,  finds  abundant  provilion 
in  thefe  barren  lpots  ;  for  inferts,  and  efpecially  grafs- 
lioppers,  are  its  principal  food.  You  need  not  expert  to 
fee  more  than  one  male  and  female  in  the  fame  canton, 
and  them  only  by  chance,  fince,  being  always  on  the 
ground,  the  fcattered  fhrubs  in  the  plains  of  Nameroo 
hide  them  from  the  view  ;  but  the  piercing  cry  of  the 
male  to  his  female  may  be  heard  at  fome  diftance,  and 
thus  betrays  him;  then  your  only  chance  is  to  Ihoot 
before  the  pair  fly  oft'  to  the  next  bufli;  for,  when  once 
alarmed,  all  purfuit  is  vain.  The  length  of  the  male,  by 
a  line  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  the  bill  to  the  tip  of 
the  tail,  is  feven  inches  and  three  lines.  “  The  top  of 
the  head  from  the  eyes  and  noftrils,  is  entirely  white. 
The  tail,  which  is  tapered,  is  white  at  the  lides,  and 
black  in  the  middle;  i.  e.  the  two  mid-quills  are  black, 
the  reft  white.”  The  lower  belly  and  under  tail-coverts 
are  white  alfo.  The  reft  of  the  plumage  is  jet  black,  like 
the  blackbird  of  Europe.  The  bill,  which  is  hooked  at 
the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible,  i3  black;  fo  are  the  legs, 
feet,  and  nails ;  the  legs  are  very  long,  and  formed  for 
running.  The  eyes  are  dark  brown.  The  female  is  fome¬ 
what  lets  ;  and  not  of  fo  jet  a  black,  but  rather  tinged  with 
brown.  Vaillant  was  not  able  to  fpeak  with  certainty  of 
their  mode  of  incubation ;  but  has  no  doubt  that,  like 
the  reft  of  the  wagtails  of  the  plain,  they  build  on  the 
ground,  and  even  in  holes. 

71.  Motacilla  familiaris,  the  familiar  wagtail.  In  every 
clafs  of  animals  there  are  fome  fpecies,  which,  while  they 
preferve  their  liberty,  are  in  fome  fort  domefticated,  and, 
finding  no  danger  in  the  fociety  of  man,  venture  to  ap¬ 
proach  him,  and  to  live  as  it  were  with  him.  Thus  they 
procure  comforts  which  we  fuffer  them  to  enjoy  in  peace, 
becaufe,  happily  for  them,  we  find  no  advantage  in  en- 
flaving  them.  Such,  among  birds,  are  the  fwallows,  who 
neftle  and  rear  their  young  almoft  in  our  houfes  ;  and 
the  dorks,  which  in  Holland  are  fo  familiar,  that  they 
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walk  fearlefsly  in  the  fifti-markets,  where  they  find  abun¬ 
dant  nourilhment,  as  each  dealer  throws  them  fome  offal ; 
and  thefe  birds  may  be  carefled  and  ftroked  like  dogs. 
There  are  even  reptiles  famiiiarifed  iri  this  way;  for  at  Su¬ 
rinam  you  may  find  in  almoft  every  houle  a  ferpent  or  two 
of  one  particular  fpecies,  which  take  up  their  abode 
there,  and  are  never  difturbed,  becaufe  they  do  no  hurt, 
but  catch  mice  as  nimbly  as  a  cat.  “  And  who  knows,” 
fays  Vaillant,  “  if  man  had  never  abufed  the  power  which 
ftrength  or  cunning  has  given  him;  who  knows,  I  fay, 
but  all  animals  would  have  regarded  him  with  love,  or  at 
leaft  not  have  Ihunned  him  ?  None  has  been  more  quali¬ 
fied  to  make  obfervations  upon  this  fubjedf  than  myfelf; 
for,  in  the  midft  of  deferts  where  man  has  not  yet  efta- 
blilhed  nor  exercifed  his  pow'er,  we  may  fairly  judge  of 
the  nature  of  animals  with  refpedt  to  man.  And  I  have 
always  found,  in  wild  uninhabited  places,  many  animals 
not  only  eafy  of  approach,  but  which  even  come  to  meet 
us,  and  look  at  us;  and  I  have  feen  many  wild  birds 
taken  with  the  hand.  But  the  cafe  was  foon  altered, 
when  they  began  to  find  the  danger  of  fuch  vifitors ;  it 
was  then  neceffary  for  us  to  move  farther  inland,  and 
abufe  the  confidence  of  more  inexperienced  vidtims.” 

Of  all  the  familiar  birds,  none  equalled  the  prefent 
fpecies,  which  Vaillant  and  his  Hottentots  called  vrintje, 
or  little  friend.  The  fame  birds  followed  them  during 
feveral  ftages  or  encampments  ;  moving  as  they  did,  and 
refting  when  they  relied.  One  pair  in  particular,  re¬ 
mained  ali  the  while  that  Vaillant  was  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Great  River,  which  was  a  confiderable  time, 
becaufe  he  made  leveral  excurfions  while  his  tents  and 
cattle  remained  there;  and  the  fame  couple  followed  him 
to  his  forlorn  habitation,  called  Schsemacher,  mentioned 
in  his  fecond  voyage.  Upon  his  quitting  that  place,  they 
left  him,  it  being  the  love-feafon,  when  they  were  im¬ 
pelled  to  build  a  nefi:,  and  provide  for  a  new  progeny. 

This  fpecies,  like  the  reft,  is  ever  in  motion,  flapping 
its  wings  and  wagging  its  tail.  It  rarely  Hands  upon  the 
ground,  and  never  remains  there  longer  than  is  neceffary 
for  picking  up  an  infedt  or  a  worm,  which  it  efpies  at  a 
confiderable  diftance,  and  darts  upon  from  fome  little 
rifing,  or  from  a  Ihrub,  or  from  a  ftone,  or  even  from  a 
piece  of  horfe-dung;  for  it  feems  to  difdain  touching  the 
earth  with  its  foot.  The  couple  which  accompanied 
Vaillant  were  generally  perched  on  the  end  of  the  beam 
of  one  of  his  carts,  or  upon  the  axle-tree;  but,  when  they 
had  made  a  good  meal,  their  favourite  place  was  one  upon 
each  horn  of  a  giraffe,  the  tkin  of  which  was  ftretched 
out  upon  a  hurdle  to  dry.  He  could  almoft  at  any  time 
take  the  male  in  his  hand  and  carefs  it,  but  the  female 
was  more  Ihy.  Upon  the  whole,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  no 
animal  would  be  more  eafily  tamed  and  domefticated. 

The  male  of  this  fpecies  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fparrow; 
the  female  rather  lefs.  The  fpecific  character  is,  “  the 
ears,  rump,  and  outer  barbs  of  the  lateral  tail-quills, 
rufous.”  The  reft  of  the  plumage  is  a  delicate  brown- 
grey,  fiightly  tinged  with  red,  darker  on  the  upper  fur- 
face,  breaft,  and  fides ;  fainter  on  the  neck,  and  on  the 
belly  whitilh;  the  wing-quills  and  their  coverts  are  dark 
brown  fringed  with  light  brown  ;  the  intermediate  tail- 
feathers  are  entirely  of  the  latter  colour ;  the  bill  and 
eyes  are  brown  ;  the  legs  and  feet  black.  The  plumage 
of  the  female  is  in  all  parts  fainter.  Buffon’s  traquet  (lit 
Cap  refembles  this,  and  is  perhaps  the  fame.  Yet  he  de- 
lcribes  the  upper  furface  to  be  very  dark  green,  whereas 
no  ftiade  of  green  appears  in  the  prefent  fpecies.  Neither 
does  he  mention  the  red  over  the  ears  ;  but,  as  that  does 
not  appear  till  the  bird  is  full-grown,  it  is  poflible  Bufton 
might  have  received  a  young  one  from  the  Cape.  The 
familiar  wagtail  inhabits  all  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa  to 
the  tropic.  It  makes  a  neft  under  a  ftone,  or  in  a  hole 
in  the  ground  ;  the  eggs  are  four  in  number,  of  a  greenilh 
grey  colour  fpotted  with  brown.  The  male  lhares  with 
the  female  in  the  cares  of  incubation  ;  they  are  always 
together.  The  young,  when  able  to  fly,  ftill  follow  the 


parents,  forming  a  little  flock  or  family,  till  the  pairing¬ 
time  leparates  them  to  provide  for  themfelves  in  like 
manner. 

72.  Motacilia  cenanthe,  the  wheatear :  length  five  inches 
and  a  half :  bill  black  ;  irides  hazel ;  top  of  the  head,  hind 
part  of  the  neck,  and  back,  bluifli  grey;  over  the  eye  a 
ftreak  of  white  ;  through  the  eye  another  of  black,  which 
widens  into  a  large  patch  behind  it;  the  quills  are  black, 
with  tawny  edges;  rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  bale 
half  of  the  tail,  w'hite  ;  the  other  half  black  ;  under  parts 
of  the  body  yellowilh  white,  changing  to  pure  white  at 
the  vent ;  breaft  tinged  with  red  ;  legs  black.  The  female 
has  the  mark  over  the  eyes  rather  obfeure  :  and  inftead 
of  the  black  mark  under  it,  a  patch  of  brown  ;  the  tail 
is  not  fo  deeply  marked  with  white.  This  bird  vifits 
England  annually  in  the  middle  of  March,  and  leaves  us 
again  in  September.  The  females  arrive  firft,  about  a 
fortnight  before  the  males  :  they  keep  coming  till  the 
middle  of  May.  In  lome  parts  of  England  they  are  in 
vaft  plenty,  and  are  much  efteemed.  About  Eaftbourn, 
in  Suffex,  they  are  taken  in  fnares  made  of  horle-hair, 
placed  beneath  a  long  turf:  being  very  timid  birds,  the 
motion  of  a  cloud,  or  the  appearance  of  a  hawk,  will 
drive  them  for  flielter  into  thefe  traps,  and  fo  they  are 
taken.  The  numbers  annually  enfiiared  in  that  diftridt 
alone,  are  faid  to  amount  to  upwards  of  1800  dozen,  which 
ufually  fell  for  iixpence  per  dozen.  Quantities  of  thefe 
birds  are  eaten  on  the  fpot  by  the  neighbouring  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  others  are  fent  up  to  the  London  poulterers  5 
and  many  are  potted,  being  as  much  efteemed  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  the  ortolan  on  the  continent.  Their  food  is  in- 
fedts  only,  though  in  rainy  fummers  they  feed  much  on 
earth-w'orms,  whence  they  are  fatteft  in  fuch  feafons. 

This  fpecies  is  met  with  in  raoft  parts  of  Europe,  even 
as  far  as  Greenland  ;  and  has  alfo  been  fent  to  England 
from  the  Eaft-Indies.  It  chiefly  frequents  heaths ;  but, 
except  in  particular  fpots,  as  before  mentioned,  one  only 
fees  here  and  there  a  few  fcattered  pairs.  The  neft  is 
ufually  placed  under  flielter  of  fome  turf,  clod,  or  ftone, 
always  on  the  ground,  and  not  unfrequently  in  fome 
deferted  rabbit-burrow.  It  is  compofed  of  dry  grafs  or 
mofs,  mixed  with  wool,  fur  of  the  rabbit,  &c.  or  lined 
with  hair  and  feathers.  The  eggs  are  from  five  to  eight 
in  number,  of  a  light  blue,  with  a  deeper  blue  circle  at 
the  large  end.  The  young  are  hatched  in  the  middle 
of  May. 

(3.  The  grey  wheatear:  this  differs  from  the  firft  in 
having  a  mixture  of  whitilh  and  fulvous  feathers  on  the 
upper  parts,  and  very  fmall  grey  fpots  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck  ;  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  are  wholly 
black  ;  the  others  as  in  the  common  wheatear,  and  fringed 
with  pale  rufous  ;  legs  browm. 

y.  The  white-fronted  wheatear:  in  this  the  forehead 
is  white;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  alh-coloured,  irre¬ 
gularly  mixed  with  grey  brown  ;  the  rump  cinereous. 

S.  'The  white-backed  wheatear :  found  by  Scopoli  about 
Dwina:  wholly  white  above;  throat,  wings,  and  two 
middle  tail-feathers,  black  ;  and  two  fpots  of  black  on 
the  other  tail-feathers. 

73.  Motacilia  maculata,  the  fpotted  wheatear:  fize  of 
a  lark  :  the  upper  parts  brown,  fpotted  with  dulky  black; 
rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  plain  brown  ;  wing-coverts 
and  quills  black,  margined  with  dulky  white  ;  the  prime 
quills  black  ;  round  the  eyes  yellowilh  white ;  under  parts 
dull  white,  fpotted  with  black  on  the  neck  and  breaft, 
and  dallied  with  the  fame  on  the  fides.;  tail  white  at  the 
bale,  black  above,  and  duficy  beneath  ;  the  two  outer 
feathers  white  on  the  outer  webs,  and  tips  of  both  webs  ; 
legs  yellowilh  brown.  Inhabits  Brovence  in  France;  ac¬ 
companies  the  ortolan,  and  is  frequently  taken  with 
that  bird. 

74.  Motacilia  Malfilienfis,  the  Marfeilles  wheatear:  fize 
of  the  preceding  :  bill  dulky;  top  of  the  head,  and  hind 
part  of  the  neck,  pale  rufous  brown  ;  the  feathers 
margined  with  blackifii;  upper  part  of  the  back  rufous  ; 
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fmaller  wing-coverts  black,  margined  with  rufous,  and  the 
quids  the  lame,  but  fome  of  the  outer  ones  margined  with 
rufous  white  near  the  ends  ;  under  the  eyes  a  yellowilh 
white  fpot ;  the  under  parts  reddilh  white,  marked  with 
fmall  blackfill  fpots  about  the  neck  and  breaft  ;  tail  dulky 
black ;  the  two  middle  feathers  margined  with  rufous, 
the  four  next  with  white,  and  the  two  outermoft  wholly 
white;  legs  yellowilh.  This  is  found  about  Marfeilles, 
in  France,  where  it  is  called fijl,  from  its  making  a  cry  like 
that  word ;  when  difturbed,  inftead  of  flying  away,  it 
fquats  beneath  fome  ftone  or  other  Ihelter,  till  all  is  quiet. 

75.  Motacilla  pileata,  the  hooded  wheatear:  length  fix 
inches  :  bill  black  ;  head  black,  uniting  on  each  fide  the 
neck  with  a  deep  crefcent  of  the  fame ;  over  the  eye  a 
white  ftreak  ;  forehead  and  chin  white,  back  and  wings 
ruflet  brown ;  rump  and  belly  white  ;  tail  white,  except 
the  whole  of  the  two  middle  feathers,  and  ends  of  all  the 
reft,  wl  ich  are  black.  Brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  it  is  called  fc/iaap  wagter. 

76.  Motacilla  aurantia,  the  orange-breafted  wheatear  : 
length  fix  inches  :  upper  parts  black-brown  and  greenfih- 
brown  mixed  ;  fmaller  wing-coverts  the  fame  ;  the  greater 
white,  throat  dirty  white;  fore  part  of  the  neck  the  fame, 
mixed  with  black  ;  breaft  orange,  paleft  towards  the  belly; 
tipper  and  under  tail-coverts  white  ;  tail  feathers  brown  ; 
all  but  the  two  middle  ones  have  the  ends  white.  This 
is  alfo  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

77.  Motacilla  Hottentotta,  the  Hottentot  wheatear  : 
a  large  fpecies  ;  length  eight  inches:  bill  ten  lines  long  ; 
top  of  the  head,  and  breali,  irregularly  marked  with  pale 
and  dark  brown  ;  the  reft  of  the  upper  parts  to  the  rump 
fulvous  brown  ;  on  the  rump  a  pale  fulvous  band;  throat 
dirty  white,  tinged  with  brown  :  upper  part  of  the  belly, 
and  fides,  fulvous,  the  lower  belly  dirty  white  ;  under 
tail-coverts  yellowilh,  the  upper  white ;  bafe  of  the  tail 
white,  the  reft  black  ;  the  tip  dirty  white,  except  the 
two  middle  feathers,  which  are  black,  with  fulvous  tips  ; 
wings  brown,  the  edges  fringed  with  yellowilh.  Found 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

This  is  the  Traquet  imitateur  of  Vaillant,  (Oifeaux 
d’Afrique,  PI.  181.)  who  adds,  that  it  mimics  the  notes 
of  all  birds  ;  alfo  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  the  cackling  of 
hens,  the  gabbling  of  geele,  the  bleating  of  llieep,  the 
barking  of  dogs.  See. 

78.  Motacilla  leucorhoa,  the  rufous  wheatear:  length 
feven  inches :  bill  black  ;  upper  parts  rufous  brown ; 
wing-coverts  brown,  edged  with  rufous;  quills  the  fame; 
under  parts  of  the  body  yellowilh  white,  inclining  to 
reddilh  on  the  breaft ;  rump,  upper  and  under  tail-coverts, 
and  bafe  of  the  tail,  white  ;  the  reft  the  fame  as  the  quills  ; 
legs  black.  Inhabits  Senegal. 

79.  Motacilla  llapizina,  the  vinaceous  wheatear:  fize 
of  the  common  wheatear:  head,  neck,  back,  and  breaft, 
vinaceous,  or  light  claret-colour;  deepeft  on  the  back, 
and  fainteft  on  the  breaft ;  acrofs  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  is  a  crefcent  of  black  fpots;  chin,  cheeks,  and 
throat,  black ;  rump,  lower  belly,  and  upper  tail-coverts, 
white  ;  wings  brown  ;  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  black  ; 
the  reft  white,  with  a  narrow  border  of  black ;  bill  and 
legs  blackilh.  The  female  is  like  the  male,  except  that 
the  black  mark  is  round  and  behind  the  eyes  only,  and 
not  under  the  throat,  which  is  white. 

0.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  bird,  which  differs  in 
having  its  colour  rufty  yellow  inftead  of  vinaceous  ;  and 
the  bafe  of  the  tail  yellow.  Thefe  wheatears  are  found 
at  Gibraltar,  in  Italy,  about  Bologna,  in  Siberia,  and 
Kamtfchatka. 

80.  Motacilla  formicivora,  the  ant-eater  wheatear.  This 
fpecies,  though  not  larger  -than  the  Hottentot  wheatear, 
is  however  much  ftouter,  the  bill  thicker,  tail  fhorter,  and 
legs  ftronger.  It  differs  alfo  in  colour,  and  is  much  more 
ftiy;  it  frequents  neither  the  Dutch  fettlements  nor  the 
hordes  of  the  lavages,  but  remains  in  the  open  country, 
and  chiefly  where  it  finds  thole  hillocks  which  are  railed 
by  the  ants  of  Africa ;  upon  thefe  it  perches,  feeding  on 


the  larvae  of  thofe  induftrious  infedfts.  But  the  foiid  abodes 
conftrufted  by  thefe  ants  would  be  impenetrable  by  the 
bill  of  the  wheatear,  were  it  not  for  a  quadruped,  the 
great  ant-eater  of  the  Cape,  (a  fpecies  totally  different 
from  the  ant-eaters  of  the  new  world,  but  deferibed  by 
Buffon  in  his  Supplement,)  which  turns  up  the  ant-hill* 
with  his  fnout,  and  devours  the  inhabitants.  In  thefe 
ruined  habitations  the  ant-eater  wheatear  builds  and  rears- 
its  young,  finilhing  the  bufinefs  of  deftrudtion  which  the 
real  ant-eaters  had  begun.  But  l'ometimes  the  wheatear 
builds  under  a  mole-hill,  or  in  a  hole  in  a  rock;  laying 
four  or  five  white  eggs.  Thefe  birds  commonly  fly  in 
pairs,  and  the  young  ones  continue  with  the  parents 
longer  than  fome  fpecies  we  have  mentioned.  The  male 
differs  from  the  female  by  a  white  fpot  on  the  Ihoulder, 
arifing  from  the  fmaller  coverts  of  the  pinions ;  and  fome 
of  the  intermediate  wing-feathers  are  white  at  their  fide3. 
But  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  dull  brown  on 
the  upper  furface  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail ;  fainter 
on  the  belly  and  under  parts.  The  throat  is  tinged  with 
rufous,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  feathers  of  the  neck  and 
breaft.  The  bill,  feet,  and  nails,  are  black;  the  eyes  dark 
brown.  The  white  fpot  on  the  wing  does  not  appear  tilL 
the  fecond  moult.  The  female  is  rather  fmaller;  and, 
what  does  not  often  happeai,  of  a  darker  brown  on  the 
body.  This  fpecies  was  found  near  the  Sondag  and 
Swartkop  rivers,  about  Caffraria;  and  differs  from  the 
Hottentot  wheatear  in  perching  on  high  trees.  Its  note 
or  cry  is  trrrri-hir-hi-Mrrr,  dwelling  much  upon  the  r. 

81.  Motacilla  imperator,  the  commander  wheatear. 
This  refembles  the  preceding,  and  like  that  frequents  the 
ant-hills  to  feed  upon  the  larvae  of  thofe  induftrious  in¬ 
fers.  They  go  in  little  flocks,  confifting  of  the  parents 
and  the  young  brood,  which  do  not  feparate  till  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  fit  to  produce  a  new  generation.  Why  Vaillant 
called  this  fpecies  commandeur ,  we  cannot  tell.  The  plu¬ 
mage  is  black  with  a  brownilh  tinge  in  certain  pofitions, 
except  the  pinions  of  the  wings,  which  are  flelh-colour, 
more  intenfe  in  the  male.  The  female  is  fmaller  than 
the  male;  both  have  the  bill  and  feet  black,  and  the 
eyes  reddiih-brown.  This  is  abfolutely  a  new  fpecies, 
inhabiting  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa,  from  the  28th  de¬ 
gree  of  fouth  latitude  to  the  tropic.  Vaillant  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  eggs  or  neft;  but  was  af- 
fured  by  the  favages  that  the}'-  neftied  in  deep  holes  under 
ground,  which  appeared  likely,  as  thofe  helhot  had  com¬ 
monly  their  plumage  foiled  with  earth;  and,  from  the 
number  generally  feen  together,  it  is  evident  they  lay 
from  five  to  eight  eggs,  for  a  flock  feldom  confifts  of  lei’s 
than  feven,  including  the  parent-birds,  or  more  than  ten. 
The  plumage  of  the  young  bird  is  of  a  reddifli-brown, 
and  the  Ihoulder-knot  white ;  at  which  time  it  might  be 
eafily  miftaken  for  the  ant-eater,  only  that  the  latter  has 
a  much  ftouter  bill.  Several  of  this  fpecies  have  been 
brought  from  Malymba ;  they  are  exactly  fimilar  to  thofe 
from  the  fouth  of  Africa. 

82.  Motacilla  alauda,  the  lark-wheatear.  With  this 
fpecies  Vaillant  concludes  his  lift  of  wagtails,  proceeding 
then  to  the  larks ;  and  he  obferves  that  the  prefent  may 
be  confidered  as  a  connecting  link  between  thofe  two 
genera.  With  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  larks,  the 
bird  unites  the  manners  and  flight  of  the  European  wheat- 
ear,  M.  cenanthe.  Yet  it  does  not  find  that  abundant 
food  which  the  cultivated  lands  of  Europe  prefent ;  how¬ 
ever,  among  the  barren  fands  and  parched  mountains  of 
Africa,  it  dil’covers  fome  open  places  fuited  to  its  inftinCts 
and  to  its  wants.  Under  a  heap  of  ftones,  or  in  a  hole, 
the  lark-wheatear  fixes  its  folitary  dwelling,  and  brings 
up  its  young.  This  bird  is  very  Ihy,  and  runs  into  its 
hole  at  the  leaft  appearance  of  danger.  Differing  in  thefe 
refpeCts  from  the  larks,  it  refembles  them  in  the  ftout- 
nefs  of  body,  the  fhape  of  the  bill,  and  laftly  in  the  length 
of  the  hinder  claw  of  the  foot.  The  plumage  is  gene¬ 
rally  black ;  but  the  round  tips  of  molt  of  the  feathers 
are  yellow,  and  give  the  appearance  offcales;  the  ends 
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of  the  laft  alar  feathers,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail,  are  yellow 
alfo;  and  fome  yellow  appears  on  the  under  parts.  The 
bill  is  yellow  at  the  bafe,  black  at  the  tip  j  the  feet  and 
nails  bfownifu  black,  the  eyes  red  brown.  The  male  is 
ftouter  than  the  female  ;  the  black  on  his  head  has  a  pur¬ 
ple  glofs,  which  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  female;  nor 
are  the  fcales  on  the  plumage  of  fo  bright  a  yellow  in  the 
female.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  country  of  the  Great 
Wamaquois;  in  barren  plains,  and  at  the  foot  of  rugged 
hills;  but  fpends  only  the  fummer  there.  The  eggs  are 
about  five,  of  a  pale  blue  with  reddifh  fpots. 

83.  Motacilla  rubetra,  the  whinchat :  length  five  inches : 
bill  black;  i rides  hazel;  upper  parts  of  the  head,  neck, 
back,  and  rump,  blackifh,  edged  with  rufous;  from  the 
bill  arifes  a  ftreak  of  white,  which  paffes  over  the  eye  on 
each  fide;  beneath  this  the  cheeks  are  blackifh;  chin 
white;  the  reft  of  the  under  parts  rufous  white;  paleft 
on  the  belly,  and  inclining  to  reddifh  on  the  breaft ;  on 
the  wing,  near  the  fhoulder,  is  a  tranfverfe  white  mark, 
and  another  fmaller  near  the  baftard  wing,  on  the  outer 
edge;  the  tail  is  white  for  two-thirds  from  the  bafe,  the 
reft  blackifh,  except  the  middle  feathers,  which  are  wholly 
of  this  laft  colour;  legs  black.  The  female  differs  in  being 
paler,  and  the  fpots  on  the  wings  much  lefs  perceivable : 
the  white  trace  over  the  eye  is  far  lefs  confpicuous;  and, 
inftead  of  black,  the  fides  of  the  head  are  of  the  fame 
colour  as  the  other  parts  of  it.  This  bird  is  common  in 
England,  and  is  feen  on  the  heaths  during  the  fummer 
months,  where  it  breeds.  It  lays  five  dirty  white  eggs, 
dotted  with  black.  Latham  has  feen  them  in  Kent 
throughout  the  year.  This  is  common  alfo  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the 
more  temperate  parts  of  Ruffia.  Its  food  is  chiefly  in¬ 
fers  :  and  is  faid  to  be  nearly  as  good  as  the  ortolan, 
when  fat. 

84.  Motacilla  fervida,  the  fultry  whinchat:  fize  of  the 
preceding-,  bill  black;  upper  parts  of  the  head,  neck, 
body,  and  wdngs,  deep  brown;  edges  of  the  feathers 
rufous ;  on  the  wings  are  two  white  fpots,  as  in  the  laft 
fpecies;  the  under  parts  are  yellowifli  white,  inclining  to 
rufous  on  the  breaft;  tail  dufky,  \ffth  pale  margins;  legs 
black.  Native  of  Senegal. 

85.  Motacilla  montanella,  the  Siberian  whinchat: 
larger  than  the  preceding:  crown  of  the  head  brownilh 
black;  over  the  eyes  a  yellow  ftreak;  chin  of  the  fame 
colour,  though  in  fome  birds  both  are  white ;  ears  black, 
placed  on  a  bed  of  grey ;  back  teftaceous,  fpotted  with 
brown ;  beneath  pale  ochre-colour ;  the  feathers  on  the 
throat  brown  at  the  bafe;  wings  brown;  the  quills  edged 
with  grey,  and  the  fecondaries  with  white ;  tail  pale  afh- 
colour ;  the  two  middle  feathers,  and  the  outer  one,  ftiorter 
than  the  others.  This  vifits  the  Daurian  Alps  in  February, 
with  the  flocks  of  hawfinches. 

86.  Motacilla  traftrac,  the  African  whinchat.  This 
fpecies  inhabits  the  Auteniquois  country,  perching  on 
bufhes.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  the  European  whinchat, 
but  extremely  wild  and  Ihy,  rarely  approaching  the  haunts 
of  men ;  fometimes  it  may  be  feen  in  the  cattle-inclo- 
fures;  but,  if  a  man  approach,  flies  off  dire&ly;  then  you 
may  difcover  that  the  rump  is  white,  as  are  alfo  the  four 
lateral  tail-feathers,  which  it  fpreads  much  as  it  flies.  It 
is  called  trac-trac,  becaufe  it  feems  to  exprefs  that  fyllable 
repeatedly  in  its  cry.  In  flapping  its  wing,  and  (baking 
its  tail,  it  refembles  the  reft  of  the  fpecies.  There  is 
nothing  ftriking  in  the  plumage.  It  is  cinereous  grey  on 
the  head  and  mantle,  lighter  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
back,  and  entirely  white  on  the  tail-coverts ;  the  front 
of  the  neck  and  breaft  are  lightifti  grey ;  the  reft  of  the 
under  part  white.  The  twelve  tail-feathers  are  black 
tipped  with  white,  and  of  equal  length  ;  the  four  firft  on 
each  fide  are  edged  outwardly  with  white,  the  fourth  and 
third  have  it  only  toward  their  origin,  the  third,  how¬ 
ever,  rather  more  than  the  fourth;  the  two  laft,  i.e.  the 
outermoft  of  all,  are  white  all  along.  The  wing-feathers 
are  brown,  edged,  the  firft  of  them  with  light  brown,  the 
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laft  with  white.  The  bill,  legs,  and  feet,  are  black;  the 
eye,  which  is  very  large,  nut-brown  ;  a  row  of  white  fea¬ 
thers  encircles  the  eyelids.  This  bird  digs  a  hole  for  its 
neft  at  the  foot  of  a  dwarf-tree  or  buffi;  the  eggs  are  four 
in  number,  greyifh,  with  an  infinite  number  of  brown 
dots.  Though  this  fpecies  be  very  difficult  of  approach, 
M.  Vaillant  fucceeded  in  killing  eight  males  and  five  fe¬ 
males.  The  latter  were  rather  fmaller,  and  the  white  over 
the  vent  not  fo  extenfive.  I11  the  young  bird  the  feathers 
of  the  mantle  are  bordered  with  rufous. 

87.  Motacilla  montana,  the  mountain  whinchat.  This 
fpecies  in  its  manners  refembles  the  rock-thrufh,  or  that 
fpecies  which  Vaillant  calls  rocard,  which  is  the  African 
rock-thrufh.  Neither  are  found  but  in  rocky  mountains, 
in  the  holes  of  which  they  make  a  neft ;  and  few  birds 
are  equal  in  cunning  to  thefe  :  their  difpofition  is  nearly 
the  fame.  This  mountain  bird  is  rarely  feen  on  the  plain ; 
it  never  defcends  but  in  time  of  great  drought,  when  the 
fun  has  evaporated  all  moifture  from  the  rocks  ;  then  it 
takes  long  journeys  to  reach  a  fpring  or  a  river.  This 
bird  tries  the  fkill  and  patience  of  the  fowler;  at  the  leaft 
appearance  of  danger,  it  flies  to  the  top  of  a  high  rock; 
the  report  of  a  gun  drives  it  to  the  other  fide  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  or  into  a  deep  hole,  till  the  danger  be  paft. 

The  general  plumage  of  this  fpecies,  in  its  perfedt  ftate, 
that  is,  after  the  firft  moult  of  the  fecqnd  year,  is  black ; 
but  the  belly,  (houlders,  the  coverts  of  the  tail,  and  the 
margins  of  its  lateral  feathers,  are  white.  The  eyes  are 
brown ;  bill  and  feet  black.  The  female  refembles  the 
male  in  colour,  but  is  rather  lefs.  The  young  birds,  un¬ 
til  the  fecond  moult,  both  males  and  females,  are  of  3. 
delicate  (late-colour,  blui(h  on  the  body,  paler  beneath; 
the  wing-feathers  are  blackifli  margined  with  grey;  the 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  black,  the  laterals  partly  white; 
the  rump  white  ;  the  (houlders  very  light  grey  ;  the  bill 
and  feet  brown  ;  the  eyes  reddifh  brown.  At  that  inex¬ 
perienced  age  they  are  eafily  killed.  In  the  middle  age, 
or  after  the  fecond  moult,  the  plumage  varies  greatly  in 
different  individuals ;  they  are  then  diverfely  fpotted  with 
grey,  white,  and  black  ;  for  part  of  the  firft  plumage  re¬ 
mains  in  different  places.  Sometimes  the  mantle  only 
remains  grey,  or  perhaps  even  only  on  one  fide;  fome¬ 
times  the  head  continues  grey;  in  other  birds  the  grey 
and  black  feathers  are  about  equally  diftributed.  Only 
the  plumage  of  the  rump  and  the  lateral  tail-feathers 
keep  always  the  fame  colours.  Rarely  but  in  the  pairing- 
feafon  are  thefe  birds  feen  in  couples:  when  the  young 
begin  to  fly,  the  family  remains  together  for  a  (hort  time  ; 
but,  the  moment  they  are  able  to  provide  for  themfelves, 
they  feparate,  and  live  apart.  Even  the  old  ones,  having 
no  longer  a  brood  to  take  care  of,  forget  each  other,  and 
live  apart  till  the  feafon  of  love  calls  them  together  again ; 
then  they  call  to  each  other  with  a  loud  cry  that  makes 
the  hollow  rocks  refound.  From  the  difficulty  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  place  where  thefe  birds  build  their  nefts,  Vaillant 
was  never  able  to  procure  the  eggs.  He  met  with  the 
fpecies  in  the  Namaquois  country  only;  they  feed  on 
worms  and  foft  infects. 

88.  Motacilla  magna,  the  great  warbler.  This  meafures 
feven  inches  and  a  half  in  length:  bill  an  inch  long;  the 
head  brown,  mixed  with  darker  brown;  upper  part  of 
the  neck  and  body  pale  browm ;  throat  whitilh,  mixed 
with  brown ;  breaft  brown  ;  wing-coverts,  and  outer  edge 
of  the  quills  the  fame;  within,  half  brown,  half  rufous ; 
the  tail  is  alfo  of  thefe  two  laft  colours,  and  the  two 
outer  feathers  white  on  the  outer  webs ;  the  under  part 
of  the  body  pale  rufous. 

89.  Motacilla  Philippenfis,  the  Philippine  warblers 
length  fix  inches  and  a  quarter:  bill  dirty  yellow;  head 
reddifh  white,  in  fome  parts  inclining  to  yellow;  the  neck 
dirty  red  ;  acrofs  the  breaft  a  bluifh  band ;  belly  and  vent 
reddifh  white ;  back,  wings,  and  tail,  violet  black ;  acrofs 
the  middle  of  the  wing-coverts  is  a  long  white  mark  ;  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  wing,  below  this,  is  another;  and 
fome  of  the  greater  coverts  being  edged  with  white,  make 
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a  third  in  the  middle  of  the  wing;  the  outer  tail-feathers 
are  edged  with  rufous  white  on  the  outer  web;  legs  fer¬ 
ruginous.  Inhabits  the  Philippine  Ifles. 

90.  Motacilla  Coromnndelica,  the  Coromandel  warbler: 
fize  of  the  titmoufe:  bill  black;  irides  rufous  yellow' ;  head, 
■neck,  breaft,  and  fmaller  wing-coverts,  black;  on  each 
feather  is  a  yellow'ilh  fpot;  the  reft  of  the  coverts  edged 
with  yellow,  and  on  the  midfile  of  them  a  fpot  of  white  ; 
quills  and  tail  black;  rump  pale  rufous;  belly  the  fame, 
crofted  with  irregular  black  bands  ;  legs  black.  Inhabits 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel. 

91.  Motacilla  perfpicillata,  the  fpettacle  warbler:  fize 
of  a  goldfinch;  and  of  a  fine  black-colour,  except  the 
wing-coverts,  on  which  is  a  fpot  of  white.  In  fome  birds 
the  under  tail-coverts  are  alio  white;  but  what  charac- 
terifes  this  fpecies,  is  a  naked  yellow'ilh  wrinkled  lkin, 
which  encircles  the  eye  all  round,  giving  the  appearance 
of  wearing  fpefilacle.s  ;  the  irides  are  yellow,  and  the  pu¬ 
pil  blue;  the  tail  is  even  at  the  end,  but,  when  fpread, 
forms  an  almcft  equilateral  triangle.  Inhabits  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  river  Plata,  in  South  America  :  efpecially 
about  Montevideo. 

92.  Motacilla  rubicola,  the  ftonechat,  or  moor-titling  1 
length  more  than  four  inches  and  three  quarters  :  bill 
black  ;  upper  parts  of  the  body  mixed  blackilh  and  pale 
rufous;  the  feathers  margined  with  ruft-colour,  but  the 
head,  neck,  and  throat,  are  nearly  black ;  on  each  fide 
the  neck  a  tranlverfe  ftreak  of  white  ;  breaft  reddilh  yel¬ 
low  ;  belly  paler  ;  vent  white  ;  the  edges  and  ends  of  the 
two  outer  tail-feathers  pale  ferruginous ;  the  reft  black  ; 
quills  dulky,  with  ferruginous  margins  ;  thofe  next  the 
body  marked  with  a  white  fpot  near  the  bottoms;  and 
on  the  wing-coverts  is  another  of  the  fame  ;  legs  black. 
The  female  has  colours  much  lefs  vivid  ;  top  of  the  head 
like  the  upper  parts,  and  not  black  ;  the  fides  and  throat 
paleft  :  the  white  on  the  fides  of  the  neck  not  fo  confpi- 
cuous,  and  the  breaft . and  belly  much  paler;  the  white 
fpot  on  the  wings  the  fame.  This  birds  inhabits  the 
heaths  and  commons  in  England,  living  on  infefts  of  all 
kinds.  It  makes  its  neft  early,  at  the  foot  of  fome  low 
bulh,  or  under  a  hollow'  ftone.  The  eggs  are  five  or  fix 
in  number,  of  a  bluilh  green,  fparingly  marked  with, 
faint  rufous  fpots.  It  is  lo  very  crafty  as  not  to  betray 
the  place  of  the  neft  ;  never  alighting  but  at  fome  dis¬ 
tance,  and  creeping  on  the  ground  to  it  by  the  greatefl: 
Health  ;  fo  that  the  neft  is  only  found  by  the  meereft. 
chance.  It  is  a  reftlefs  bird,  incefiantly  flying  from  bulh 
to  bulh.  With  us  it  is  not  migratory ;  but  is  oftener  feen 
in  the  moifter  places  in  winter,  when  the  food  becomes 
fcarce  in  the  dry.  It  has  never  been  remarked  as  having 
any  fong.  It  has  a  cry  exactly  imitating  the  clicking  of 
of  two  ftones  together,  one  being  held  in  each  hand ; 
which  will  eafily  account  for  its  being  called  the Jlonechat, 
or  Jlone- chatter. 

93.  Motacilla  pallor,  the  African  ftonechat.  This  fo 
much  refembles  the  ftonechat  of  Europe,  that  perhaps  it 
may  be  only  a  variety  formed  by  the  difference  of  climate  ; 
and  whatever  Button  has  related  of  the  habits  of  that  fpe-, 
cies  may  be  applied  to  this,  which  is  very  common  about 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  along  the!  whole  eaftern  coaft, 
and  in  the  interior  country,  chiefly  in  burnt-up  unculti¬ 
vated  places.  It  does  not  frequent  trees,  or  at  leaft  only 
the  loweft  branches,  or  a  withered  trunk  ;  it  generally 
prefers  the  loweft  tufts,  or  even  a  Angle  Hem  ;  for  though 
it  inhabits  the  Auteniquois  country,  which  contains  valt 
forefts,  it  is  feldom  found  in  the  woods.  It  is  not  a  . bird 
of  paffage,  but  conftantly  remains  in  that  part  of  Africa 
we  are  Ipeaking  of.  The  male  and  female  are  generally 
feen  together ;  they  are  fond  of  perching  fide  by  fide  on 
a  heath-plant  or  on  any  tingle  ftaik,  fo  that  it  is  ealy  to 
kill  both  together,  efpecially  as  they  are  not  fhy  ;  when 
they  fly  off  feparately,  they  only  Ikim  along  the  ground 
till  they  meet  again  on  the  next  low  perch  they  find  in 
their  w’ay  ;  they  wag  their  tail,  flap  their  wings,  and  are 
always  in  afilion.  When  near  inherited  fpots,  they  fre¬ 


quent  the  inclofures  of  cattle,  where  they  find  abundant 
nourifhment.  They  are  molt  frequent  in  Swartland  and 
in  the  barren  plains  about  the  Cape.  They  hide  their 
neft  with  the  greateft  care  under  a  mole-hill  at  the  foot  of 
a  Ihrub,  or  in  a  hole  in  a  rock,  or  even  under  a  heap  of 
ftones.  The  laying  is  five  eggs,  fpotted  with  light  brown  ; 
the  male  and  female  fit  by  turns. 

The  male  is  of  the  fize  and  appearance  of  our  ftonechat. 
The  head  and  throat  are  very  dark  brown,  almoft  black  ; 
at  the  fides  of  the  neck  is  a  broad  wdiite  patch,  which  be¬ 
comes  narrower  towards  the  hind-head ;  and  another 
white  fpot  on  the  middle  of  the  wing.  The  upper  and 
under  tail-coverts  and  belly  are  white  ;  the  mantle  and 
fcapulars  black  brown ;  the  breaft  dark  red,  lighter  on  the 
flanks.  The, bill  and  legs  are  black.  The  female  is  fome- 
W'hat  lefs,  and  differs  totally  in  colours ;  for  whatever  in 
the  male  is  nearly  black  is  in  her  light  brown  ;  Ihe  has  no 
white  but  on  the  wings,  tail,  and  belly  ;  at  a  certain  age  a 
few  w'hite  feathers  appear  on  the  part  where  the  male  has 
a  complete  white  collar ;  her  bill  and  feet  are  brown.  The 
young  birds  are  almoft  entirely  of  a  light  brown,  having 
fome  white  only  on  the  belly,  on  the  middle  of  the  wing, 
and  at  the  laft  quill  on  each  fide  of  the  tail.  The  defcrip- 
tion  given  by  Button  of  his  motteux  verclatre,  our  M.  au- 
rantia,  (fp.  76.  p.  88.)  agrees  very  well  with  the  female  of 
this,  except  that  the  length  of  fix  inches  is  rather  exagge¬ 
rated.  The  fettlers,  being  accuftomed  to  fee  this  fpecies 
among  their  cattle,  in  the  inclofures,  where  they  find 
plenty  of  the  worms1  they  are  fo  fond  of,  call  it  jchaap- 
wagtertje,  which  fignifies  “  little  lhepherd.”  Vaillant 
therefore  calls  it  traquct  patre ;  and  it  is  reprefented  (from 
his  work)  on  the  annexed  Plate  IV.  fig.  1. 

94.  Motacilla  atricapilla,  the  black-cap :  length  five 
inches  and  a  quarter  :  bill  brown;  the  top  of  the  head 
black  ;  upper  parts  of  the  body  greenifh  afh-colour  ;  fides 
of  the  head,  and  under  parts,  grey,  changing  to  very  light 
grey,  or  almoft  white,  towards  the  vent ;  the  quills  and 
tail  cinereous  brown,  margined  with  the  fame  colour  as 
the  upper  parts  ;  the  tail  has  the  two  middle  feathers  the 
fliorteft;  legs  lead-colour.  The  female  differs  from  the 
male  only  in  having  the  head  of  a  ferruginous  chefnut- 
colour  inftead  of  black. 

This  bird  is  frequent  in  England,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  as  far  as  Italy;  in  all  which  places  it  is  known 
to  breed  ;  coming  in  fpring,  and  retiring  in  September. 
With  us  it  makes  but  one  neft  in  the  year,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  placed  in.  fome  low  bulh,  not  far  from  the  ground. 
It  is  compofed  of  dried  ftalks,  mixed  with  a  little  wool 
and  green  mofs  round  the  verge:  the  infide  lined  with 
the  fibres  of  roots,  thinly  covered  with  black  horfe-hair. 
The  eggs  are  five  in  number:  of  a  pale  reddilh  brown, 
mottled  with  a  deeper  colour,  and  fprinkled  with  a  few 
dark  fpots.  The  male  takes  turn  with  the  female  during 
incubation  ;  and  the  young  very  early  leap  out  of  the 
neft,  efpecially  if  any  one  approaches  it,  and  forfake  it 
for  ever  after.  Their  food  is  not  confined  to  infefts  ;  as, 
in  defefil  of  them,  they  will  eat  the  fruits  of  lpurge-laurel, 
fervice,  and  ivy.  They  feem  to  be  very  fond  of  the  laft, 
as  they  much  frequent  fuch  treSs  as  are  overgrown  with 
it;  and  the  berries  of  ivy  are  found  in  their  llomach,  at 
times  when  there  is  plenty  of  infefils  of  all  kinds.  Their 
fong  is  much  efteemed,  and  in  many  things  almoft  like 
the  nightingale.  “  The  black-cap,”,  lays  Mr.  White,  in 
his  Kiftory  of  Selborne,  “  has  a  full,  fweet,  deep,  loud, 
and  wild,  pipe  ;  yet  that  drain  is  of  lhort  continuance, 
and  his  motions  are  defultory;  but,  when  he  fits  calmly 
and  engages  in  fong  in  earned,  he  pours  forth  very  fweet, 
but  inward,  melody,  and  exprefles  great  variety  of  foft 
and  gentle  modulations,  fuperior  perhaps  to  thofe  of  any 
of  our  warblers,  the  nightingale  excepted.  Black-caps 
moftly  haunt  our  orchards  and  gardens  :  while  they  war¬ 
ble,  their  throats  are  wonderfully  diftended.”  In  Nor¬ 
folk,  they  are  called  the  mock-nightingale. 

Of  this  there  are  three  other  varieties  :— 13.  Differs  front 
the  preceding,  in  being  wholly  variegated  with  white  and 
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black  only. — y.  Somewhat  bigger  :  the  upper  parts  of  a 
very  deep  and  almoft  blackilh  colour;  the  throat  white; 
anil  the  tides  grey.—  Top  of  the  head  blackidi ;  tides  and 
back  pale  brown,  with  a  tinge  of  green  ;  above  the  eye  a 
ttreak  of  white  ;  under  parts  grey.  Found  in  Louifiana. 

95.  Motacilla  melanocephala,  the  black-headed  warb¬ 
ler/  This  is  a  fmall  fpecies  :  upper  parts  of  the  plumage 
greenith-ath  ;  beneath  grey ;  crown  black ;  eyes  with  a 
red  band.  Inhabits  Sardinia. 

96.  Motacilla  turdus,  the  thruih-warblcr.  This  may 
be  compared,  for  its  mellow  tones,  to  the  black-cap  ;  yet 
its  fong  is  better  fuftained  and  more  connefted  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  would  be  better  delignated  by  comparing  it,  though 
on  a  lmaller  fcale  with  the  folitary  thruth,  Turdus  foli- 
tarius. 

Like  moft  f nging-birds,  it  is  in  the  coolnefs  ofbthe 
morning,  and  a  fhort  time  before  the  fetting  ot  the  fun, 
that  this  bird  delights  to  warble  out  its  fweet  loft  notes. 
The  male  only  lings :  the  female  has  a  kind  ol  cry,  tritric - 
trie — tritric-tric,  often  repeated  ;  and  the  male  calls  in 
the  fame  accents  when  feeking  his  mate.  It  is  only  in 
the  pairing-feafon  that  the  male  warbles  his  fong,  which 
may  be  called  the  fong  of  love,  lince  he  is  filent  all  the  reft 
of  the  year,  or  at  leaft  he  at  other  times  only  utters  the 
cry  we  have  fpoken  of.  In  October,  November,  and  De¬ 
cember,  the  nefts  of  thefe  birds  are  found,  always.?,  few 
feet  from  the  ground,  in  a  thick  tuft  of  underwood.  The 
laying  is  four  or  live  eggs,  fometimes  only  three;  of  a 
very  faint  green  with  brown  patches.,  efpecially  at  the 
great  end.  As  foon  as  the  young  are  hatched,  the  male 
aftifts  the  female  in  tending  them;  and  he  lings  only  at 
fuch  times  as,  after  being  fed,  they  repofe  beneath  the 
mother’s  wings.  Their  chief  food  is  inlefts,  caterpillars, 
and  fome  kinds  of  berries.  The  fpecies  of  birds  in  the 
deferts  of  Africa  who  live  upon  infefts  is  very  numerous; 
for  the  foil,  being  at  no  time  much  cooled,  abounds  with 
vaft  quantities  of  ir.lcfts  all  the  year  ;  and  nature  has  there¬ 
fore  placed,  fays  Vaillant,  in  thofe  regions,  a  proportion 
of  animals  defined  to  deftroy  them,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  balance  necefl'ary  for  the  continuance  of  her  work. 
And,  if  fome  of  thefe  fpecies  (of  birds)  peck  occalionaily 
at  fruit,  it  is  not  for  the  purpofe  of  eating,  but  to  fqueeze 
out  a  juice  to  quench  their  thrrft. 

In  the  neft  of  a  thrulh- warbler,  Vaillant  one  day  found 
an  egg  belonging  to  that  fpecies  of  cuckoo  which  he  calls 
the  cri'ard;  but  whether  this  bird  is  in  the  habit  of  nurfing 
aftrange  progeny  could  not  be  known,  becaufe  the  cuc¬ 
koo’s  egg,  which  lay  in  the  neft  with  two  others  belonging 
to  the  owmer  of  it,  was  no  longer  th^re  when  he  vifited 
the  place  a  fecond  time,  but  the  female  had  in  the  mean 
time  laid  two  other  eggs,  which  Ihe  was  hatching  with 
the  two  firft.  The  (hell  of  the  cuckoo’s  egg  lay  on  the 
ground,  which  flowed  that  it  had  been  thrown  out  and 
rejected.  It  is  therefore  apparent,  that  all  the  birds  to 
whom  the  cuckoos  confide  their  eggs  do  not  take  equal 
care  of  them. 

The  male  of  this  fpecies  is  fomething  fmaller  than  our 
nightingale.  His  colours  are  not  fliowy  ;  brown-grey  on 
the  head,  neck,  mantle,  and  wings  ;  ruft-colour  on  the 
upper  tail-coverts  and  rump  ;  white,  {haded  with  brown, 
is  the  prevailing  colour  on  the  under  parts  of  the  body  ; 
a  cleaner  white  covers  the  throat  and  front  of  the  neck, 
with  fome  lines  of  a  blackifn  caft.  A  white  line  towards 
the  forehead  f  retches  like  a  brow  over  the  eye,  and  runs 
towards  the  hind-head.  The  wings  are  enlivened  by  a 
white  fefloon  which  goes  round  the  larger  covertures  and 
part  of  the  fcapulars ;  a  fimilar  edging  appears  on  the  tips 
of  the  lateral  tail-quills,  which  are  fliorter  than  the  mid¬ 
quills,  and  of  a  greyifh-brown  colour,  as  well  as  the  ou¬ 
ter  barbs  of  the  ref,  which  within  are  blackifli,  as  well  as 
the  inner  barbs  of  the  wing-quills.  The  eyes  are  very 
large,  of  a  light-brown  colour;  bill  and  feet  the  fame. 
The  mouth,  tongue,  and  bale  of  the  low’er  mandible,  are 
yellow'.  The  female  is  fomewhat  lmaller ;  of  a  fainter 
brown,  the  white  inclining  to  rufous  j  but  efpecially  the 


red  on  her  rump  is  not  fo  f  rong.  Inhabits  the  pleafant 
ftores  of  the  Gamtoos,  and  the  mimofa-woods  on  the 
borders  of  Son  dag  and  Swart-kop  rivers. 

97.  Motacilla hirundinacea, the  f.vallow-warbler :  black, 
with  a  glofs  of  feel-blue;  throat,  breaf,  and  vent,  crim- 
lon  ;  belly  white,  with  a  longitudinal  black  band.  Inha¬ 
bits  New'  Holland. 

98.  Motacilla  acutipenna,  the  lharp-tailed  warbler. 
Vaillant  deferibes  this  as  the  only  bird  he  met  with  in 
Africa  having  a  pointed  tail,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of 
the  Hirundo  pelafgia,  or  aculeated  fwallow',  (fee  vol.  x. 
p.  201.)  yet  the  points  of  the  feathers  are  not  fo  long  nor 
lo  finely  tapered  as  in  that  bird.  Every  tail-feather,  ex¬ 
cept  the  two  Ihortef  on  each  fide,  end  in  a  bare  unbarbed 
point,  like  fo  many  needles,  fo  that  the  fpecies  is  eafily 
known  at  firft  fight.  Its  chirping  is  very  agreeable.  Its 
colour  is  totally  different  from  the  reft  of  the  African  fig- 
eaters.  The  upper  furface,  including  head,  wings,  and 
tail,  is  entirely  of  a  bright  red;  the  under  part,  from  the 
throat  to  the  belly,  is  lemon-colour,  growing  fainter  to¬ 
wards  the  lower-belly,  which  is  white,  as  well  as  the  under 
tail-coverts.  The  two  primary  wing-quiils  are  brownifh, 
as  are  the  tips  of  the  feven  or  eight  following.  The  bill  is 
black  ;  the  legs  and  feet  light-brown,  the  eyes  brown  red. 
See  the  preceding  Plate,  fig.  a.  The  female  is  yellow 
only  on  the  throat;  the  under  part  of  the  body  w'hite 
clouded  with  rufous  on  the  flanks;  the  upper  furface  is 
precifely  as  in  the  male.  Vaillant’s  figure  of  the  female  is 
faulty  in  the  colouring.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  mi- 
mofa-trees  on  the  fhores  of  the  Great  River,  about  a  little 
ifland  which  Vaillant  calls  Hippopotamus  Ifland  ;  and 
feeds  on  infects. 

99.  Motacilla  Amboynenfis,  the  red  warbler.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  birds  deferibed  by  Vaillant  not  from  the 
living  animal,  but  from  preferved  fpecimens.  The  male 
and  female  were  given  him  by  a  gentleman,  who  informed 
him  that  their  native  place  was  Amboyna.  The  male  is 
a  beautiful  bird,  about  the  iize  of  our  blue  titmoufe, 
Parus  cceruleus.  All  the  upper  furface,  from  the  forehead 
to  the  tail-coverts,  is  of  the  pureft  vermilion,  except  that 
oi'.  the  head  and  neck  fome  of  the  feathers  are  tipped 
with  black;  the  throat,  front  of  the  neck,  andbreaft,  are 
of  a  fainter  red,  llightly  fhaded  with  yeilow  ;  the  flanks, 
belly,  plumage  on  the  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts,  are 
flate-coiour.  The  wings  and  tail  are  abfolutely  black  ; 
the  tail  is  Ihort ;  the  wings  reach  almoft  to  the  end  of  it. 
Bill,  legs,  and  feet,  horn-colour.  Total  length  three 
inches  three  lines.  See  the  Plate,  fig.  3.  The  female  is 
not  fo  ftout ;  thofe  parts  which  in  the  male  are  red,  are  in 
her  of  a  light  brown  or  fawn-colour ;  wings  and  tail  dark 
brown  inclining  to  black  ;  the  reft  as  in  the  male. 

100.  Motacilla  mofehita,  the  muik  warbler:  general 
plumage  lead-colour;  cap  pale  rufous.  Inhabits  Sardi¬ 
nia;  frequently  hatches  the  cuckoo’s  egg,  which  is  laid 
in  its  neft. 

101.  Motacilla  Pennfylvanica,  the  Pennfylvanian  war¬ 
bler:  length  five  inches ;  bill  black;  upper  parts  of  the 
body  olive  green,  fpotted  with  black  ;  crown  of  the  head 
yellow ;  hind  part  of  the  head  black ;  beneath  the  eyes 
a  broad  band  of  the  fame;  iides  of  the  head,  and  under 
parts  of  the  body,  white;  top  of  the  breaft  and  fides  deep 
red;  wing-coverts  dulky,  crofted  with  two  wlytilh  bars; 
quills  and  tail  dulky;  the  outer  feathers  fpotted  within 
with  white  ;  legs  black.  The  female  wants  the  black  at 
the  hind  head;  the  back  not  fpotted;  and  the  lides 
fcarcely  marked  with  red.  Thefe  are  feen  in  Pennfyl- 
vania  in  fpring,  on  their  pallage  northward,  where  they 
go  to  breed,  and  pals  the  fummer.  Their  food  confilts 
of  infefts. 

102.  Motacilla  ruficapilla,  the  rufous-headed  warbler: 
length  upwards  of  four  inches :  bill  brown ;  crown  of 
the  head  rufous ;  upper  parts  of  the  neck  and  body  olive 
green  ;  throat,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  breaft,  yellow, 
marked  with  longitudinal  rufous  fpots ;  belly  and  vent 
pale  yellow  j  wing-coverts  and  quills  brown,  edged  with 
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olive  green  ;  tail  as  the  quills,  but  the  two  outer  feathers 
are  yellowilh  within  ;  legs  grey.  Native  of  Martinico.  Is 
faid  to  be  continually  in  motion,  and  to  have  a  melo¬ 
dious  fong. 

103.  Motacilla  chryfoptera,  the  golden-winged  warbler: 
length  4-jl  inches:  bill  black;  crown  of  the  head  yellow, 
fides  of  it  white ;  through  the  eyes  a  black  ftreak ;  upper 
parts  of  the  body  deep  alh-colour;  throat  and  forepart 
of  the  neck  black;  under  parts  white;  on  the  wing-co¬ 
verts  a  beautiful  fpot  of  yellow ;  the  outer  tail-feather  has 
a  white  fpot  on  the  inner  web;  legs  black.  Found  in 
Pennfylvania  in  April,  going  northward  to  breed;  and 
returns  back  fouthward  in  autumn. 

104.  Motacilla  chryfocephala,  the  orange-headed  war¬ 
bler:  bill  black:  top  and  fides  of  the  head,  fore  part  and 
fides  of  the  neck,  fine  orange ;  over  the  eye  a  broad  band  ; 
beneath  the  eye  a  fecond,  but  paler;  upper  parts  of  the 
body  and  quills  reddilh  brown  ;  wing-coverts  black  and 
white;  bread  and  belly  pale  yellow;  tail  black,  edged 
with  pale  yellow;  legs  yellow.  From  Guiana. 

105.  Motacilla  cridata,  the  creded  warbler:  length  four 
inches :  bill  dulky  brown  ;  upper  parts  of  the  body 
brownilh  green;  the  under  greenilh  grey;  the  feathers 
on  the  whole  top  of  the  head  form  a  cred,  of  a  blackilh 
brown,  edged  with  white,  which  the  bird  can  eredd  at 
pleafure ;  legs  yellowidi  brown.  Inhabits  Guiana  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

106.  Motacilla  multicolor,  the  many-coloured  warbler: 
length  five  inches:  bill  brown;  the  head,  throat,  and 
upper  parts  of  the  body  and  wings,  are  black,  except  the 
tips  of  the  larger  coverts,  which  are  deep  rufous,  and 
form  a  band  on  the  wing;  fides  of  the  neck  and  bread 
bright  rufous;  middle  of  the  bread,  belly,  and  vent, 
white;  tail  rufous,  with  the  end  black;  legs  brown. 
Found  at  Cayenne,  but  is  very  rare. 

107.  Motacilla  aequinodialis,  the  equinodftial  warbler: 
lefs  than  the  preceding:  bill  black;  upper  parts  of  the 
plumage  greenilh  brown ;  the  under  parts  yellowilh  white ; 
throat  and  bread  pale  yellow ;  quills  and  tail  dulky  brown ; 
legs  brown.  Inhabits  Cayenne,  where  it  is  met  with  at 
all  feafons  of  the  year. 

108.  Motacilla  protonotarius,  the  prothonotary  war¬ 
bler:  fize  of  the  preceding:  head,  neck,  bread,  and  belly, 
line  jonquil  yellow;  back  the  fame,  with  a  cad  of  olive  ; 
rump  alh-colour;  vent  white  ;  quills  and  tail  blackilh  and 
alh-coloured ;  legs  black.  Inhabits  Louifiana,  where  it 
has  obtained  the  name  of figuier  protonotairc. 

109.  Motacilla  femi-torquata,  the  half-collared  war¬ 
bler  :  length  four  inches  and  a  half :  bill  blackilh  above, 
and  whitilh  beneath  ;  top  of  the  head  yellowjlh  olive ; 
behind  the  eyes  a  cinereous  dripe ;  wing-coverts  brown, 
bordered  with  yellow ;  quills  brown,  bordered  with  olive, 
and  tipped  with  white;  under  parts  of  the  body  pale  alh- 
colour  inclining  to  yellow  on  the  belly,  with  a  yellowilh 
bar,  or  half-collar,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck;  tail- 
feathers  afii-coloured ;  the  two  middle  ones  plain;  the 
four  others,  on  each  fide,  white  within;  legs  blackilh. 
Native  of  Louifiana. 

no.  Motacilla  fulva,  the  fulvous  warbler:  bill  brown, 
paled  beneath :  head  and  upper  parts  fulvous  brown ; 
under,  as  far  as  the  bread,  yellow;  the  lad  inclining  to 
brown ;  the  red  of  the  under  parts  fulvous,  inclining  to 
yellow  at  the  vent ;  under  wing-coverts  fulvous,  mixed 
with  brown ;  quills  and  tail  brown,  edged  with  olive  ;  legs 
yellowidi  brown.  This  likewife  inhabits  Louifiana. 

111.  Motacilla  fufca,  the  olive-brown  warbler:  bill 
light  brown. :  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  olive  brown; 
throat,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  fides,  whitilh,  varied 
with  grey ;  belly  yellowilh  white ;  under  tail-coverts  yel¬ 
low  ;  wings  brown ;  the  coverts  and  fecondaries  bordered 
with  paler  brown,  the  tips  whitilh;  tail  brown,  bordered 
with  grey;  the  two  middle  feathers  tinged  with  yellow; 
the  two  outer  ones  fpotted  with  white  within,  near  the 
tip ;  and  the  outer  one  of  all  bordered  with  white ;  legs 
brown.  Native  alfo  of  Louifiana. 
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112.  Motacilla  pinguis,  the  fat  warbler:  bill  black: 
upper  parts  of  the  body  greyilh  olive ;  on  the  head  a  fpot 
of  yellow  ;  on  the  body  I'ome  dallies  of  black ;  rump  yel¬ 
low ;  throat,  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  pale  rufous,  with 
a  mixture  of  alh-colour;  reft  of  the  under  parts  whitilh; 
quills  brown,  edged  with  grey  without,  and  whitilh  with¬ 
in;  fecondaries  blackilh,  edged  and  tipped,  with  grey;  tail 
black,  edged  with  grey;  the  four  outer  feathers  have  a 
white  fpot  on  the  inner  webs,  near  the  tip ;  legs  black. 
Found  in  Louifiana. 

11 3.  Motacilla  cana,  the  grey-throated  warbler:  bill 
black:  throat  grey;  general  colour  of  the  plumage  cine¬ 
reous,  but  the  head  and  upper  parts  much  deeper  than 
the  reft;  the  quills  have  whitilh  edges;  tail  black,  with 
the  outer  feathers  almoft  wholly  white;  the  next  the  fame 
on  the  end-half;  the  third  only  tipped  with  white.  Both 
thefe  laft  birds  are  called  grajjet  in  Louifiana,  on  account, 
of  their  being  extremely  fat.  They  frequent  the  tulip- 
trees  and  magnolias,  particularly  the  latter. 

1 14.  Motacilla  coronata,  the  golden-crowned  warbler : 
fize  of  the  pettichaps:  bill  dulky;  plumage  above  cine¬ 
reous  blue,  fpotted  with  black;  crown  of  the  head  golden 
yellow;  through  the  eyes  a  black  band;  fore  part  of  the 
neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breaft  black,  mixed  with 
cinereous  blue ;  fides  of  the  breaft  yellow,  fpotted  with 
black ;  the  reft  of  the  under  parts  white ;  but  the  fides 
have  a  few  black  fpots  ;  wing-coverts  and  quills  blackilh, 
with  two  white  bands  ;  tail  the  fame,  with  the  three  outer 
feathers  marked  with  a  fpot  of  white:  legs  blackilh.  The 
female  is  rufous  brown  above:  wants  the  black  mark 
through  the  eyes ;  and  has  no  black  fpots  on  the  breaft. 
Inhabits  Pennfylvania,  and  migrates  fsuth  in  autumn. 

1 1 5.  Motacilla  Senegalenfis,  the  Senegal  warbler :  length 
five  inches  and  a  quarter:  bill  brown  ;  general  colour  of 
the  plumage  the  fame  ;  quills  rufous,  edged  with  brown  ; 
tail  black*;  all  but  the  two  middle  feathers  tipped  with 
white.  Native  of  Senegal. 

1 16.  Motacilla  leucomela,  the  black-and-white  warbler: 
length  five  inches  and  a  half:  bill  dulky;  irides  the  fame; 
forehead,  crown,  nape,  lower  part  of  the  breaft,  belly, 
rump,  and  greateft  part  of  the  tail,  white;  the  other 
parts  black ;  two  middle  tail-feathers  black ;  the  others 
white,  with  a  broad  band  of  black  at  the  end ;  claws  black. 
The  female  has  the  upper  parts  cinereous  brown ;  head 
and  neck  paleft ;  beneath  inclining  to  afli-colour ;  throat, 
and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  cinereous  grey ;  above  the  eye 
a  white  ftreak ;  tail  as  in  the  male.  This  fpecies  inhabits 
the  craggy  cavernous  places  about  Saratow,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Volga;  where,  like  the  laud- martin,  it  makes 
holes  in  the  banks  wherein  to  place  its  neft;  thefe  holes 
are  horizontal,  deep,  and  the  neft  compofed  of  dry  ftalks. 
The  young  are  ufually  ten  in  number.  It  is  a  bold  bird : 
comes  near  the  villages,  and  fits  on  the  ftumps  of  trees, 
twittering  almoft  like  a  fwallow ;  it  feeds  on  worms  and 
beetles,  as  the  remains  of  the  laft  have  been  found  in  the 
ftomach  on  difte&ion. 

1 1 7.  Motacilla  erythrogafter,  the  chefnut-bellied  war¬ 
bler:  length  feven  inches  :  bill  black;  eyes  brown ;  crown 
and  nape  dirty  white;  round  the  bill,  throat,  cheeks, 
temples,  neck,  and  between  the  wings,  deep  black;  breaft, 
belly,  and  vent,  deep  chefnut ;  rump  and  tail  the  fame ;  the 
middle  of  the  quills,  from  the  third  to  the  tenth,  is  white, 
forming  a  fpot  acrofs  them ;  feathers  round  the  knee,  or 
garter,  black ;  legs  and  claws  black.  The  female  has  a 
paler  rump  and  tail  than  the  male :  the  tips  of  the  outer 
feathers,  and  the  whole  of  the  two  middle  ones,  are 
brown ;  the  reft  of  the  bird  cinereous,  deepeft  above,  with 
a  mixture  of  rufous  on  the  belly.  This  inhabits  the  gra¬ 
velly  hollows  of  the  Caucafian  torrents  the  whole  fum- 
mer;  is  migratory,  going  more  fouth  in  winter,  in  fearch 
of  food ;  runs  on  the  banks  of  rivers  ;  is  reftlefs,  but  not 
fearful;  often  moving  the  tail;  and  fits  at  times  on  the 
low  Ihrubs.  It  makes  its  neft  between  the  branches  of  the 
fea-buckthorn,  of  the  berries  of  which  it  is  very  fond. 

1 1 8.  Motacilla  maura,  the  moor  warbler:  fize  of  the 
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whin  chat,  to  which  it  bears  Tome  refemblance:  head  and 
neck,  black  ;  edges  of  the  feathers^  pale  ;  back,  and  bafe 
of  the  wings,  black,  the  laft  margined  with  grey;  fides  of 
the  neck,  and  all  beneath,  white;  throat  deep  ferrugi¬ 
nous  ;  wings  brown  ;  on  the  coverts  an  oblique  patch  of 
yellowifti  white;  tail  black;  the  rump,  and  bafe  part  of 
the  tail,  white.  The  female,  and  young  birds,  have  the 
head  grey,  clouded  with  brown ;  back  not  unlike  that  of 
a  woodcock;  the  reft  of  the  body  more  obfolete.  This 
fpecies  inhabits  Ruflia,  and  frequents  the  birch-trees 
which  are  fcattered  in  the  woods  of  Ural,  and  in  the  fields 
planted  with  them  between  the  rivers  Tobol  and  Jrtilch, 
flying  by  pairs.  Feeds  on  infefls,  and  makes  its  neft 
in  the  holes  of  trees  made  by  the  mice,  and  other  fmall 
quadrupeds. 

j3.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  bird  with  the  plumage 
above  rufous  brown;  beneath  rufous  white;  chin  and 
belly  white;  over  each  eye  a  rufous  ltreak;  quills  black, 
with  pale  edges;  the  bafe  half  of  the  tail  white;  from 
thence  to  the  tip  black,  except  the  two  middle  feathers, 
which  are  wholly  black.  This  was  met  with  among  the 
ice  between  Afia  and  America. 

119.  Motacilla  fuperciliofa,  the  yellow-browed  warbler: 
above  greenifli :  beneath  pale-coloured  ;  on  the  crown  of 
the  head  a  pale  ftreak  5  over  the  eye  a  ftripe  of  yellow.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Ruflia. 

120.  Motacilla  ferruginea,  the  ferruginous  warbler: 
above  cinereous:  beneath  whitifh;  throat  and  neck  fer¬ 
ruginous.  Inhabits  Ruflia,  chiefly  about  the  Tungufka 
river. 

1 21.  Motacilla  cyanura,  the  blue-tailed  warbler:  fize 
of  the  redbreaft:  upper  parts  cinereous  yellow,  tinged 
with  green;  rump  bluifh ;  under  parts,  yellowifti  white; 
fides  ofthebreaft,  near  the  wings,  orange;  tail  brown, 
edged  outwardly  with  pale  blue,  and,  when  folded  up, 
appears  wholly  blue;  wings  brown;  the  outer  margins  of 
the  quills  greenifli  yellow.  This  fpecies  is  met  with  in 
the  woods  which  grow  about  the  rivulets  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  the  Jenifei,  and  from  thence  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  eaftern  part  of  Siberia ;  always  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  winter. 

122.  Motacilla  aurorea,  the  aurora  warbler :  fize  of  the 
redftart :  crown  of  the  head,  and  nape,  hoary  ;  forehead 
■jvhitilh  ;  throat,  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  black;  back 
and  wings  the  fame,  marked  with  a  triangular  lpot  of 
white;  the  under  parts  of  the  body  deep  tawny,  or  au¬ 
rora-colour;  tail  the  fame,  except  the  two  middle  fea¬ 
thers,  which  are  black.  Inhabits  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  river  Selinga,  in  Siberia;  and  frequents  the  willow;. 

123.  Motacilla  ftriata,  the  ftriated  warbler :  crown 
black:  cheeks  white;  upper  part  of  the  plumage  afh-co- 
lour,  ftreaked  with  black;  coverts  and  primaries  dulky; 
the  firfl  marked  with  two  white  bars;  fecondaries  edged 
with  white;  tail  dulky  ;  at  the  end  of  the  two  outer  fea¬ 
thers  awhitefpot;  throat  white,  flreaked  on  each  fide 
with  black;  breaft  and  belly  dirty  white,  ftreaked  down¬ 
wards  with  black;  legs  whitilh.  Found  at  New  York 
and  Newfoundland ;  at  the  latter  place  in  the  fununer- 
fieafon. 

124.  Motacilla  incana,  the  grey-poll  warbler:  head, 
fides  of  the  neck,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  fine  grey ;  wing- 
coverts  eroded  with  two  white  bars ;  primaries  and  tail 
dulky,  edged  with  grey;  throat  orange;  chin  and  breaft 
fine  yellow ;  belly  whitilh  alh-colour.  Inhabits  New  York. 

125.  Motacilla  flavifrons,  the  yellow-fronted  warbler: 
forehead  and  crown  bright  yellow:  from  the  bill,  palfing 
through  the  eye,  a  black  band,  bounded  on  each  fide  with 
white;  chin,  throat,  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  black; 
breaft  and  belly  white;  hind  part  of  the  neck,  the  back, 
rump,  and  letter  wing-coverts,  light  bluifti  grey;  greater 
coverts,  and  lower  order  of  the  Idler,  bright  yellow,  form¬ 
ing  a  large  fpot ;  the  primaries  and  tail  deep  alh-cojour ; 
the  webs  of  the  outer  feathers  fpotted  with  white.  Found 
in  Pennlylvania. 

126.  Motacilla  Blackburnia,  the  Blackburnian  warbler: 
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crown  intenfely  black,  divided  by  a  line  of  rich  yellow; 
from  the  corner  of  the  upper  mandible  another  line  of 
the  fame  ;  through  the  eye  a  black  one,  reaching  beyond 
it,  bounded  beneath  by  a  narrow  yellow  line ;  fides  of 
the  neck,  throat,  and  middle  of  the  breaft,  yellow  ;  fides, 
fpotted  with  blade;  vent  and  thighs  white  ;  fmaller  wing- 
coverts  black;  the  greater  white ;  primaries  dufky  ;  mid¬ 
dle  tail-feathers  dulky;  the  three  outer  ones  on  each  fide 
white.  Inhabits  New  York. 

127.  Motacilla  mitrata,  the  mitred  warbler:  fize  of  a 
■goldfinch:  bill  black;  forepart  of  the  head  and  throat, 
yellow;  hind  part  of  the  head  black,  which  colour  p.ifles 
on  each  fide  to  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  forming  a  col¬ 
lar;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  olive  green;  the 
under  yellow;  legs  brown.  Native  of  Carolina. 

|3.  Pennant’s  citron  flycatcher  is  a  variety  of  this  bird: 
the  forehead  and  cheeks  are  of  a  fine  yellow;  the  chin, 
and  forepart  of  the  neck,  velvety  black;  from  thence 
all  the  under  parts  are  golden  yellow' ;  the  upper  parts 
are  greenifli;  grey.  This  is  found  in  Louifiana,  and  is  a 
beautiful  bird. 

128.  Motacilla  cucullata,  the  hooded  warbler :  greenifli, 
beneath  yellow ;  front  and  cheeks  black ;  tail  wedged. 
Suppofed  to  be  another  variety  of  the  mitrata. 

129.  Motacilla  Calliope,  the  chief  of  the  warblers:  fize 
of  the  redftart:  plumage  above,  the  colour  of  the  night¬ 
ingale;  beneath,  yellowifh  white;  throat  fine  vermilion, 
bounded  on  each  fide  by  a  black  and  white  ftreak,  which 
takes  rife  at  the  bill;  between  the  bill  and  eye  black; 
over  the  eye  a  ftreak  of  white;  tail  rounded,  and  dulky 
brown.  This  bird  inhabits  the  eaftern  parts  of  Siberia; 
and  was  firft  met  with  about  the  river  Jenifei,  perching 
moftly  on  the  tops  of  the  trees.  It  is  an  excellent  finger, 
chiefly  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  little  inferior  to 
the  nightingale. 

130.  Motacilla  littorea,  the  lliore-wrarbler :  plumage 
above  dulky  green ;  beneath  pale  ochre;  quill  and  tail- 
feathers  blackilh.  Inhabits  the  fliores  of  the  Cafpian  Sea; 
feeds  on  worms. 

1 31.  Motacilla  longiroftris,  the  long-billed  warbler; 
cinereous,  beneath  dulky  black ;  bill  long.  Inhabits 
mountains  near  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

132.  Motacilla  ochroura,  the  ochred  warbler:  head  ci- 
nereous :  neck  above,  and  fore  part  of  the  back,  dark 
ochre-colour;  throat  and  breaft  fhining  black  ;  belly  light 
yellow  ochre.  Inhabits  the  mountains  of  Perfia. 

133.  Motacilla  obfeura,  the  oblcure  warbler:  fize  of 
the  nightingale:  upper  feathers  of  the  body  cinereous  at 
the  bale,  bay  in  the  middle,  and  blackilh  at  the  tips ;  be¬ 
neath  cinereous;  the  quill  and  tail-feathers  have  the  ou¬ 
ter  edges  bay;  bill  brown  ;  eyeiids  naked ifli ;  crown  and 
neck  above  brownilh  alh ;  rump  and  vent  varied  with 
cinereous  and  white;  legs  black.  Inhabits  the  aios  of 
Perfia. 

134.  Motacilla  funamifica,  the  Perfian  warbler:  genera! 
call  of  the  plumage  reddilh  alh :  chin  and  throat  black; 
breaft  and  belly  pale  rufous  ;  the  feathers  tipt  with  white ; 
vent  fnowy;  middle  tail-feathers  brown,  lateral  ones 
tawny;  bill  and  legs  black;  a  white  line  from  the  bafe 
of  the  bill  over  the  eyes,  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  nape  ; 
quill-feathers  and  wing-coverts  at  the  outer  edge  and  tips 
white.  Inhabits  the  rocks  and  alps  of  Perfia. 

135.  Motacilla  murina,  the  murine  warbler:  fize  of  a 
fparrow  :  head  and  neck  black  ;  body  and  wings  moufe- 
coloured  ;  from  the  bill,  and  through  the  eye,  pafles  on 
each  fide  a  white  ftreak  ;  belly  white,  except  the  middle, 
which  is  black ;  tail  black ;  the  outer  feather  rather  Ihort- 
eft,  and  fringed  with  white. 

136.  Motacilla  fpinieauda,  the  thorn-tailed  warblers 
length  more  than  fix  inches:  bill  ftraight,  except  at  the  very 
tip;  bafe  of  the  under  mandible  white  ;  head,  and  upper 
part  of  the  body,  reddilh  brown,  mottled  with  yellow  on 
the  crown  ;  between  the  bill  and  eye,  yellow,  pafling  in  a 
ftreak  over  the  eye  to  the  hind  head,  where  it  is  rufous  ; 
the  wing-coverts  are  rufous,  mixed  with  brown,  except 
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the  (boulder,  which  is  white;  the  under  parts,  from  chin 
to  vent,  are  white  alfo  ;  the  greateft  coverts  and  quills 
brown,  with  pale  margins.  The  tail  is  of  a  very  lingular 
conftruftion  :  for  the  end  of  each  feather,  for  about  one- 
third  of  its  length,  is  almoft  bare  of  webs,  ending  in  a 
point ;  the  four  middle  feathers  are  ferruginous,  the  others 
reddifh  brown,  with  the  ends  white  ;  legs  brown.  Native 
of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

137.  Motacilla  Magellanica,  the  Magellanic  warbler: 
length  four  inches  and  a  half:  bill  half  an  inch;  vifage 
dome  what  prolonged  ;  irides  reddifh ;  upper  parts  of  the 
.body  yellow  brown,  waved  with  black,  with  a  mixture  of 
red,  efpecially  on  the  lides  over  the  wings ;  under  parts 
cinereous  yellow,  croffed  with  blackifh ;  tail  yellowifh 
brown,  mixed  with  red,  and  barred  with  black  lines,  and 
very  fhort,  the  lor.geft  feather  being  only  one  inch  ;  legs 
yellow.  This  likewife  inhabits  Terra  del  Fuego. 

138.  Motacilla  citrina,  the  citron  warbler:  fize  of  a 
wren  :  bill  ftraigbt,  and  black  ;  irides  pa]e  blue  ;  plumage 
above  citron  yellow  ftreak'ed  with  duiky  ;  fides  of  the 
head,  beneath  the  eye,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  breaft, 
white;  belly,  thighs,  vent,  and  rump,  citron  yellow;  tail 
lhort,  only  half  an  inch  long  ;  colour  black,  with  the  tips 
dull  yellow  ;  legs  dark  brown.  Inhabits  Duiky  Bay,  in 
New  Zealand. 

139.  Motacilla  longipes,  the  long-legged  warbler: 
length  four  inches  and  a  half:  bill  black;  irides  bluifh 
afn-colour;  upper  parts  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail, 
elegant  pale  green  ;  forehead,  ficles  of  the  head,  under  the 
eye,  and  fides  of  the  neck,  alh-colour;  above  the  eye  a 
femicircular  white  mark;  the  under  parts  are  very  pale 
aih-colour;  thigh  and  vent  greenifh ;  tail  fhort  ;  legs 
long,  and  flefh-coloured  ;  toes  and  claws  flout.  Inhabits 
Dufky  Bay,  New’  Zealand,  and  is  named  there  e  teetee  tee 
poinom. 

140.  Motacilla  aurata,  the  gilt-headed  warbler:  pre¬ 
vailing  colour  yellow ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and 
rump  orange;  throat  deep  blue;  wings  and  tail  brown. 
Bill  and  legs  pale  browm ;  between  the  bill  and  eye  each 
fide  a  fmall  patch  of  white.  Inhabits  India. 

141.  Motacilla  minima,  the  lead  warbler :  above  pale 
browm,  beneath  whitifh  ;  bill  and  very  fhort  tail  yellowifh. 
Inhabits  New'  Holland;  three  inches  long. 

142.  Motacilla  varia,  the  variegated  warbler :  length 
four  inches  and  a  half :  bill  dufky  ;  top  of  the  head  white  ; 
fides  of  it  black,  marked  with  two  ftreaks  of  white ;  back, 
rump,  and  throat,  white,  marked  with  large  black  fpots  ; 
bread  and  belly  white,  fpotted  with  black;  wing-coverts 
black,  eroded  with  tw’o  white  bands  ;  quills  blackifh, 
edged  with  grey ;  tail  blackifh,  edged  with  grey  outwardly ; 

'  legs  greenifh  brown.  Found  in  Pennfylvania  during  the 
fummer;  coming  in  April,  and  departing  in  autumn.  It 
alfo  inhabits  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  and  New  York,  where 
it  is  found  among  the  maples. 

143.  Motacilla  ifterocepliala,  the  yellow-headed  war¬ 
bler:  length  about  four  inches:  bill  dufky;  top  of  the 
bead  yellow' ;  between  the  bill  and  eye  a  large  triangular 
black  fpot ;  hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  all  the  upper  parts, 
black,  edged  with  yellow'ifh  green;  throat  and  under 
parts  whitifh  ;  acrofs  the  wing  two  yellow'ifh  bars  ;  quills 
and  tail  dufky,  edged  with  olive-green  and  whitifh  ;  legs 
■dufky.  This  inhabits  Canada  and  the  northern  parts  of 
North  America,  into  which  it  migrates  the  beginning  of 
April.  It  frequents  low  fhrubs,  and  the  under  branches 
of  the  red  cedars  ;  and  departs  in  autumn. 

144..  Motacilla  Dominica,  the  Dominica  warbler:  length 
four  inches  and  a  half:  bill  brown;  upper  parts  of  the 
bird  afh-coloured ;  throat  and  fore  part  of  the  neck  pale 
yellow;  from  thence  to  the  vent  white;  between  the  bill 
and  eye  a  ftreak  of  yellow  ;  beneath  the  eye  a  large  fpot 
of  black,  and  behind  it  a  white  fpot ;  fides  of  the  breaft 
marked  with  finall  black  fpots  ;  wing-coverts  brown, 
crofted  with  two  white  bands;  quills  and  tail  cinereous 
brown,  edged  with  grey;  legs  browm.  Found  in  Jamaica 
«nd  Dominica. 

745.  Motacilla  cimfto,  the  belted  wafbler:  length  five 


inches  :  bill  black  ;  plumage  of  the  uppe*  parts  deep  cine¬ 
reous  blue;  on  the  middle  of  the  crown  a  fpot  of  yellow  ; 
over  the  eye  a  w'hite  ftreak  ;  acrofs  the  w'ing-coverts  two 
bands  of  white  ;  the  under  parts  white  ;  lower  part  of  the 
neck  and  breaft  fpotted  with  blaqkifh;  acrofs  the  breaft 
a  yellow'  cinfture  or  belt,  near  a  (juarter  of  an  inch  in 
breadth;  quills  brown,  edged  with  grey;  tail  blackifh, 
edged  with  afh-colour  ;  legs  brown.  The  female  has  the 
upper  parts  wholly  brown.  Native  of  Canada. 

146.  Motacilla  tcheric,  the  white-eyed  warbler;  called 
M.  Madagafcarienfis  in  Gmelin’s  Linn,  but  we  have 
already  one  of  that  name,  which  is  the  8th  fpecies.  The 
prefent  is  the  fize  of  a  wren  :  bill  grey  brown  ;  round  the 
eyes  white  ;  the  head,  and  upper  parts,  olive  green  ;  throat 
and  vent  yellow ;  quills  pale  brown,  margined  with  olive  ; 
two  middle  tail-feathers  olive  green  ;  the  others  brown, 
edged  with  olive;  legs  cinereous.  The  eyelids  are  not 
membranous,  as  Button  makes  them,  but  are  formed  of 
minute  feathers,  as  Briffon  formerly  obferved,  and  which 
is  now  confirmed  by  Vaillant.  This  bird  inhabits  Madras, 
the  Mauritius,  Madagafcar,  and  feveral  diftrifts-  in  the 
interior  part  of  fouthern  Africa.  At  Madagafcar  it  is 
called  tcheric;  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape,  and  the  Hottentot 
fettlers,  call  it  g-lafs-oog-,  glafs-eye,  or  wit-oog ,  white-eye, 
which  is  the  name  it  bears  in  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon.  The 
female  is  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  male  ;  her  back  is 
more  of  an  olive-colour,  throat  and  front  of  the  neck  of 
a  duller  yellow ;  the  eyebrows  are  lefs  apparent,  being 
not  fo  full  nor  of  fo  bright  a  white.  The  young  are  not 
furnifhed  with  eyebrows  till  after  the  fecond  moult.  They 
go  in  flocks  of  fix  or  eight,  moftly  a  fingle  family.  They 
feed  on  infefls,  efpecially  young  caterpillars,  and  the  eggs 
of  butterflies,  which  they  get  in  the  trees.  They  build 
at  the  extremity  or  the  low  branches  of  the  mimofa-tree ; 
the  neft  is  fhaped  exaftly  like  that  of  our  chaffinch  ;  it 
confifts  of  thin  bits  of  roots  interwoven,  covered  outfide 
with  niols,  and  lined  with  dowm  or  hair ;  it  is  feldom  more 
than  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five 
in  number  ;  the  male  and  female  fit  alternately,  and  both 
are  much  attached  to  their  young;  “as  I  had  occafion  to 
obferve  one  day,”  fays  Vaillant,  “  w'hen  I  found  a  nelt 
w'ith  four  young  ones  which  were  fo  forward,  that  they 
jumped  out  before  I  could  put  my  hand  upon  them. 
The  old  ones  defended  them  with  fo  much  boldnefs  and 
fo  little  precaution,  that  I  was  able  to  kill  them  both 
with  the  ramrod  of  my  gun.”  They  are  indeed  not  flyy 
at  any  time :  they  utter  a  little  fong  or  cry,  titititiri, 
titititiri,  when  they  are  feeking  among  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  for  the  infefts  and  eggs  on  which  they  feed.  The 
fpecies  is  very  common  in  fouthern  Africa,  efpecially 
about  the  river  called  Duyven-ocks,  among  the  Caffres, 
at  Bruntjes-hoogte,  and  others  where  is  plenty  of  wood. 

147.  Motacilla  Borbonica,  the  Bourbon  warbler:  fize 
of  the  preceding :  bill,  and  under  parts,  grey  brown ; 
beneath,  dirty  yellowifh  grey ;  quills  and  tail  brown, 
edged  with  grey  ;  legs  brown.  Inhabits  the  iflands  of 
Madagafcar  and  Bourbon:  at  the  laft  it  is  called  Petit 
Simon.  It  makes  its  neft  in  September,  and  generally 
lays  three  blue  eggs.  The  neft  is  compofed  of  dried 
plants,  lined  with  hair,  and  generally  placed  on  trees 
which  ftand  fingly,  as  in  orchards.  They  keep  in  flocks, 
and  feed  on  infefts  and  tender  fruits. 

148.  Motacilla  Mauritians,  the  Mauritius  warbler  : 
length  three  inches  three  quarters;  bill  blackifh;  upper 
parts  of  the  body  blue  grey  ;  the  under  white  ;  quills  and 
tail  black,  edged  with  white;  legs  grey.  Inhabits  Mau¬ 
ritius,  or  the  Ifle  of  France. 

149.  Motacilla  livida,  the  lead-coloured  warbler:  four 
inches  and  a  half  in  length  :  upper  parts  deep  lead-colour; 
under  the  fame,  but  paler,  changing  to  white  at  the  vent ; 
quills  black,  edged  with  white ;  tail  black,  except  the 
two  outer  feathers,  which  are  white ;  bill  and  legs  pale 
lead-colour. 

150.  Motacilla  flavefeens,  the  citron-bellied  warbler: 
four  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length  :  upper  part  of  the 
head  and  body  brown ;  quills  dark  brown,  edged  with 
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rufous;  the  under  parts  of  the  body  pale  yellow;  Tides 
of  the  head  almoft  white  ;  tail  marked  as  the  quills;  bill 
and  legs  clufky. 

f?.  M.  rufigaftra,  the  rufous-bellied  warbler  :  olive- 
brown,  beneath  yellowifh  rufous;  quill  and  tail-feathers 
brown.  Inhabits  Senegal;  three  inches  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  long.  Made  by  Dr.  Turton  a  diftinft  Ipecies.  The 
tail  is  Ihorter. 

151.  Motacilla  undata,  the  undated'  warbler  :  length 
four  inches:  bill  black;  upper  parts  of  the  head,  neck, 
back,  and  wing  coverts,  black,  edged  with  rufous  ;  rump 
deep  rufous  ;  under  parts  white  ;  quills  brown  ;  tail  the 
fame,  edged  with  rufous  white;  legs  dulky. 

152.  Motacilla  fufcata,  the  dulky  warbler:  length  fix 
inches:  bill  (lender  and  dulky;  upper  parts  of  the  plu¬ 
mage  brown  ;  the  under  grey,  with  a  reddflh  tinge  on 
the  Tides ;  quills  and  tail  darker  than  the  reft ;  legs 
yellow. 

1 53.  Motacilla  fubflava,  the  flaxen  warbler  ;  length  four 
inches  three  quarters:  bill  dulky;  colour  of  the  body 
moftly  brown,  but  paler  on  the  rump;  tail  cuneiform  ; 
Tides  of  the  body  lightly  tinged  with  red.  Native  of 
Senegal. 

1 54.  Motacilla  aurocapilla,  the  golden-headed  warbler : 
five  inches  three  quarters  long:  general  call  of  the  plu¬ 
mage  bright  olive;  beneath  white;  crown  of  the  head 
rich  gold-colour;  eyebrows  black;  breaft  fpotted  with 
black  ;  bill  brown,  flefli-colour  at  the  bafe  ;  temples  white  ; 
legs  yellowifh  brown  ;  eggs  white,  fpotted  with  brown. 
Inhabits  North  America,  and  in  wintermigrates  loutherly. 

155.  Motacilla  petechia,  the  red-headed  warbler:  fize 
of  the  black  cap  :  bill  black  5  crown  of  the  head  red  ; 
upper  parts  of  the  body  olive  green  ;  the  under  bright 
yellow,  fpotted  with  red  on  the  breaft  and  belly;  wings 
and  tail  dufky,  edged  with  yellow  ;  legs  dulky.  The 
female  differs  only  in  being  paler  in  colour.  Thefe  are 
migratory  birds,  but  folitary.  They  arrive  in  Pennfyl- 
vania  in  March,  but  do  not  build  there:  they  frequent 
low  fhrubs  ;  feldom  perch  on  trees ;  and  feed  on  infefls. 

156.  Motacilla  albicollis,  the  white-necked  warbler: 
five  inches  in  length:  bill  horn-colour;  upper  parts  of 
the  body  olive-green  ;  Tides  of  the  head,  and  all  beneath, 
pale  yellow  ;  fore  part  of  the  neck  and  breaft  yellowifh 
white,  marked  with  longitudinal  reddifh  fpots  ;  quills 
and  tail  brown,  edged  with  greenifh  yellow  ;  the  fide  tail- 
feathers  yellowifh  on  the  inner  webs  ;  legs  grey  brown. 
The  female  is  greenifh  afh-colour,  inftead  of  olive,  on  the 
hind  part  of  the  neck.  Inhabits  St.  Domingo. 

157.  Motacilla  Ludoviciana,  the  Louifianian  warbler: 
fize  bigger  than  a  wren  :  bill  brown  ;  beneath  grey  ;  up¬ 
per  parts  of  the  plumage  olive-green ;  fore  part  of  the 
neck  and  breaft  fine  yellow,  fpotted  with  red  ;  reft  of  the 
under  parts  yellowifh  white;  acrofs  tire  wing  two  bands 
of  white  ;  quills  blackifh  brown,  edged  with  blue  grey  ; 
the  inner  webs  white  ;  the  outfide  tail-feathers  are  white 
within  at  the  tips,  and  the  third  has  a  round  white  fpot 
at  the  fame  place  ;  legs  cinereous.  The  female  wants  the 
red  fpots  on  the  breaft.  Found  in  Louifiana,  and  at  St. 
Domingo. 

158.  Motacilla  chloroleuca,  the  green  and  white  war¬ 
bler  :  length  four  inches  and  a  half:  bill  horn-colour; 
head  cinereous,  mixed  with  olive  ;  upper  parts  of  the 
body  olive  green  ;  the  under  yellowifh  white ;  greater 
wing-coverts  and  quills  brown,  edged  with  yellowifh 
green;  tail  deep  olive,  marked  with  yellow;  legs  grey 
brown.  The  female  differs  only  in  being  paler  in  colour. 
Inhabits  St.  Domingo. 

139.  Motacilla  auricollis,  the  orange-throated  war¬ 
bler:  length  five  inches:  the  upper  mandible  brown; 
the  lower  wliitifh  ;  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  olive  green, 
inclining  to  afh-colour  on  the  rump  ;  throat,  fore  part  of 
the  neck,  and  breaft,  orange  ;  belly  pale  yellow  ;  vent  and 
thighs  almoft  white ;  the  greater  wing-coverts  afh-colour ; 
quills  brown,  edged  with  afh-colour;  the  two  middle 
tail-feathers  are  of  this  laft  colour;  the  others  black  on 


the  outfide  and  tips,  and  white  on  the  infide  ;  legs  grey. 
The  female  has  the  orange  on  the  breaft  lei's  lively.  In¬ 
habits  Canada. 

160.  Motacilla  maculofa,  the  black-fpotted  warbler: 
fize  of  the  pettichaps  :  bill  brown  ;  top  of  the  head  and 
fides  alh-colour ;  hind  part  of  the  neck  and  back  olive 
green,  fpotted  with  black  ;  throat,  breaft,  and  rump,  fine 
yellow,  with  oblong  black  fpots  on  the  breaft  ;  belly  and 
vent  white  ;  acrofs  the  wing-coverts  two  bars  of  white  ; 
quills  deep  afh,  edged  with  white  ;  tail-feathers  black, 
with  a  white  fpot  on  the  middle  of  the  inner  webs  ;  leg's 
brown.  Inhabits  Pennfylvania. 

161.  Motacilla  fufeefeens,  the  brown  warbler :  length 
five  inches  :  bill  brown  ;  plumage  on  the  upper  parts  pale 
brown;  beneath,  varied  with  blackifh  and  rufous  grey, 
not  unlike  a  lark,  except  the  throat,  which  is  plain  dull 
browm,  and  through  the  eyes  a  ftreak  of  the  fame  colour  ; 
quills  and  tail  pale  brown.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

162.  Motacilla  tigrina,  the  fpotted  warbler  ;  fize  of  the 
preceding:  bill  dufky;  the  feathers  on  the  upper  parts 
are  brown,  with  olive  green  margins  ;  behind  each  eye  a 
large  rufous  fpot;  under  parts,  fides,  and  rump,  yellowifh, 
marked  with  irregular  blackifh  fpots  on  the  neck  and 
breaft;  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  thighs,  and  under  tail- 
coverts,  dirty  yellowifh  white  ;  acrofs  the  greater  wing- 
coverts  a  band  of  white  ;  quills  and  tail  fringed  with 
olive  green  ;  legs  brown. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  bird,  which  differs  in  the 
plumage  being  paler :  the  under  parts  are  wliitifh,  and  the 
breaft  is  fpotted  with  brown  ;  the  white ‘band  is  likewife 
wanting  on  the  wing-coverts.  The  firft  inhabits  Canada, 
the  other  St.  Domingo  ;  but,  as  they  have  both  been  caught 
011-board  (hips  between  thefe  places,  it  is  probable  that 
they  migrate  alternately  from  one  to  the  other. 

163.  Motacilla  pinus,  the  pine  warbler  :  olive,  beneath 
yellow  ;  lores  black  ;  wings  blue  with  two  white  bands. 
Tail  (lightly  forked.  Female  wholly  brown.  Inhabits 
Carolina  in  fummer;  four  inches  and  a  half  long. 

164.  Motacilla  virens,  the  green  warbler  :  length  near 
five  inches  :  bill  black  ;  plumage  on  the  upper  parts  olive 
green  ;  fides  of  the  head  and  neck  bright  yellow  ;  throat, 
and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  black;  upper  part  of  the  breaft 
yellow;  lower  part,  belly,  and  vent,  white;  Tides  black 
and  white  ;  leffer  wing-coverts  olive  ;  middle  and  greater 
ones  nearell  the  body  deep  afh-colour,  tipped  with  white, 
making  two  bands  acrofs.  the  wing  ;  outer  coverts  and 
quills  afh-colour;  tail  deep  afh-colour;  legs  brown.  In¬ 
habits  Pennfylvania,  where  it  comes  about  the  month  of 
April ;  but  fcarcely  flops  there,  being  only  on  its  way  to 
the  more  northward  parts:  and  returns  back  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  It  feeds  on  infeCls. 

165.  Motacilla  dumetorum,  the  vvhite-breafted  warbler: 
general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  cinereous 
brown;  head  bluifh ;  throat  and  breaft  white.  Inhabits 
Ruflia. 

166.  Motacilla  cinnamomea,  the  cinnamon  warbler  : 
plumage  of  the  upper  parts  moftly  hoary;  throat  black  ; 
breaft,  belly,  and  rump,  crimfon  ;  quills  black  ;  the  four 
firft  red  at  the  bale,  forming  a  red  fpot  in  that  part;  tail 
black  ;  the  four  middle  feathers  obliquely  rufous  on  the 
fides.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

167.  Motacilla  nigriroftris,  the  black-jawed  warbler: 
length  feven  inches:  bill  black,  and  pale  at  the  bafe; 
plumage  abovepolive  brown;  from  the  bafe  of  the  bill  to 
the  eye,  rufous  yellow  ;  on  each  fide  of  the  jaw  is  a  re¬ 
markable  black  ftreak;  breaft  rufous,  dallied  perpendicu¬ 
larly  with  blackifh  ;  belly  white;  the  fides  dallied  with 
dufky  black  ;  wing-coverts  dark  olive  brown,  with  red¬ 
difh  white  tips  ;  quills  darker,  witli  yellowiflredges ;  tail- 
feathers  pointed  at  the  ends;  outer  feather  white ;  the 
end  of  the  fecond  white  ;  the  reft  brown  ;  legs  pale  brown. 
In  the  collection  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks. 

168.  Motacilla lutefeens,  the  buff-faced  warbler:  length 
fix  inches:  bill  dulky  ;  forehead  and  chin  dufky  buff-co¬ 
lour  ;  on  the  ears  a  patch  of  dufky  red  ;  upper  parts  of 
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the  body  and  tail -coverts  ferruginous  brown  ;  under  parts 
reddilh  white,  mottled  acrofs  tlie  breaft  with  dufky  ;  legs 
pale  brovv'n.  In  the  collection  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks. 

169.  Motaciila  borealis,  the  northern  warbler:  length 
five  inches  ;  bill  pale  ;  forehead,  throat,  and  tides  of  the 
head,  ferruginous ;  upper  parts  of  the  body  green ;  the 
under,  yellow ;  both  inclining  to  olive  ;  tail  rounded  ; 
the  tips  of  all  but  the  two  middle  feathers  nearly  white  ; 
legs  dulky.  Native  of  Kamtfchatka. 

170.  Motaciila  Kamtfchatkenfis,  the  Kamtfchatka 
warbler  :  upper  parts  brown  ;  beneath  paler  ;  middle  of 
the  belly  white;  front,  cheeks,  and  chin,  pale  ferrugi¬ 
nous  ;  bill  long  and  (lender.  Inhabits  Kamtfchatka. 

J71.  Motaciila  awatcha,  the  awatcha  warbler:  crown 
of  the  head,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  and  body,  deep 
brown;  primaries  edged  with  white;  lower  part  of  the 
five  outmoft  feathers  of  the  tail  deep  orange,  tips  brown  ; 
the  two  middle  feathers  wholly  brown;  throat  and  breaft 
white,  i'potted  with  black  ;  from  the  upper  mandible  to 
each  eye  an  oblique  white  line  ;  tides  pale  ruft-colour; 
middle  of  the  belly  white.  Inhabits  Kamtfchatka. 

172.  Motacillacanefcens,the  VanDiemen  warbler:  length 
fix  inches  and  a  half :  bill  black  ;  forehead  marked  with 
white  ft  rise ;  fpace  over  the  eyes,  and  the  cheeks,  whitilh; 
back  brown,  mixed  with  white  ;  wings  pale  brown  ;  moft 
of  the  feathers  fulvous  on  the  outer  edges,  forming  a  ful¬ 
vous  fpot  on  the  wings  ;  tail  half-way  on  the  bale  pale 
fulvous,  the  two  outer  feathers  on  each  fide  marked  with 
a  white  fpot  within,  at  the  tips  ;  under  parts  of  the  body 
white;  breaft  and  vent  ftriped  longitudinally  with  white; 
legs  black.  Inhabits  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

173.  Motaciila  sequinodlialis,  the  equinoClial  warbler : 
brown  teftaceous  ;  beneath  white:  rump  pale;  tail-fea¬ 
thers  with  obfolete  bands.  Inhabits  Nativity  Ifland ;  fize 
of  a  fparrow. 

174.  Motaciila  nigricollis,  the  black-necked  warbler: 
bill  yellow,  the  bale  blue;  crown  and  hind  part  of  the 
neck  black  ;  the  feathers  Iongiftr,  fo  as  to  form  a  creft  at 
pleafure;  fides  of  the  neck,  breaft,  and  belly,  reddilh  white  ; 
back  and  wing-coverts,  light  grey  ;  primaries  and  tail 
black;  legs  yellow.  Inhabits  India. 

175.  Motaciila  plumbea,  the  plumbeous  warbler :  fmall : 
bill  dulky  brown;  plumage  above  deep  lead-colour,  near¬ 
ly  black  ;  beneath  pale  alh-colour;  quills  and  tail  dufky ; 
legs  deep  brown. 

176.  Motaciila  Cambayenfis,  the  Cambay  warbler : 
blackifti-brown,  beneath  fine  black,  top  of  the  belly  and 
vent  rufty-rufous;  wing-coverts  white.  Bill  black  ;  tail 
three  inches  long ;  legs  brown.  Inhabits  India  ;  fix  inches 
long. 

177.  Motaciila  Guzurata,  the  Guzerat  warbler:  green- 
ilh,  beneath  white;  crown  chefiuit;  quill-feathers  and 
tail  brown.  Bill  and  legs  pale  brown  ;  quill  and  tail  fea¬ 
thers,  edged  with  green.  Inhabits  India ;  four  inches 
and  a  half  long. 

178.  Motaciila  Afiatica,  the  Afiatic  warbler:  brown, 
beneath  yellowilh  ;  head  and  neck  black  ;  lores  and  chin 
white  ;  tail  long.  Bill  blackifh,  with  a  few  fmall  briftles 
at  the  bafe ;  breaft  with  a  few  white  fpots ;  tail  three 
inches  and  a  half  long,  wedged,  the  outmoft  feathers  pale 
from  the  middle  to  the  tip.  Inhabits  Guzerat;  fize  of  a 
nightingale. 

(3.  Front,  eyebrows,  and  body  beneath,  white  ;  lateral 
tail-feathers  half  white. 

179.  Motaciila  caprata,  the  Luzonian  warbler:  fize  of 
the  ftonechat :  bill  dufky  ;  the  whole  bird  is  blackifh 
brown,  except  the  final ler  wing-coverts  neareft  the  body, 
and  the  vent,  which  are  white;  and  in  fome  birds  the 
rump  is  alio  white  ;  legs  black  brown.  The  female  is 
brown  above  ;  beneath  rufous  brown  ;  throat  whitilh  ; 
rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  pale  rufous;  the  under, 
dirty  rufous  white;  tail  brown.  Inhabits  the  Ille  of  Lit¬ 
ton,  where  it  is  called  mariu-capra. 

180.  Motaciila  phcenicurus,  the  redftart :  throat  black, 
belly  and  tail  rufous ;  head  and  back  hoary;  front  white. 


This  bird  is  well  known  to  all  Europe.  In  Greek  it  i® 
called  tpoiv.y.Hcai; ;  in  Latin,  pJicmieurus ;  in  Italian,  sodi~ 
rejfo,  corojjolo,  revezol ;  in  German,  likewife  its  names  de¬ 
note  the  reddilh  colour  of  its  tail ;  rot-fiertz,  rot-fchivent- 
zel,  wein-vogcl,  rot-Jcliwantz,  &cc.  it  is  alfo  called  ’haufs- 
roetele,  fummer-roetele,  (houfe  or  fummer  red-bird.)  The 
Engiifh  name,  redftart,  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
German,  rot-Jlartz ,  which  fignifies  red-tail.. 

The  long  of  this  . bird,  though  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  the  nightingale,  yet  partak.es  of  the  fame  modulations, 
and  wears  an  air  of  tendernefs  and  melancholy.  Such  at 
leaft  are  the  emotions  which  it  awakens  in  us ;  for,  with 
regard  to  the  bird  itlelf,  it  muft  be  the  expreflion  of  joy 
and  pleafure,  as  it  is  the  expreflion  of  love,  which  is  alike 
delicious  to  every  animated  being.  This  is  the  only  ana¬ 
logy  that  fubfifts  between  the  two  birds ;  their  habits, 
their  fize,  their  plumage,  are  different,  though  in  French 
the  fame  generic  name  of  rnjjignol  has  been  ufually  ap¬ 
plied  to  both.  This  bird  appears  with  its  relatives  in  the 
fpring,  and  fits  on  towers  and  the  ruins  of  deferted  build¬ 
ings,  and  there  it  pours  forth  its  notes.  It  even  procures 
foiitude  in  themidft  of  cities,  where  it  fettles  on  the  top 
of  a  high  wall,  in  a  belfry,  on  a  chimney,  &c.  always  feek- 
ing  the  moft  lofty  and  inacceffible  fpots  :  it  is  alio  found 
in  the  heart  of  the  thickeft  forefts.  It  flies  nimbly  ;  and 
when  it  perches  it  vents  a  feeble  cry,  and  quivers  its  tail 
inceffantly,  not  upwards  and  downwards, but  horizontally, 
from  right  to  left.  It  prefers  the  mountainous  tra6b,  and 
feldom  vifits  the  plains.  It  is  much  lmaller  than  the 
nightingale,  and  even  fomething  lmaller  than  the  red- 
breaft ;  its  form  is  more  lleuder,  and  longer ;  a  black 
horfe-lhoe  or  crelcent  covers  its  throat,  and  the  fore-part 
and  fides  of  its  neck  ;  the  fame  black  encircles  its  eyes, 
and  reaches  under  its  bill ;  a  white  bar  malks  its  face ;  the 
crown  and  back  ofits  head,  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  and 
back,  are  of  a  gloffy  but  deep  grey  ;  in  lome  fubje&s,  pro¬ 
bably  old  ones,  this  grey  is  almoft  black  ;  the  wing-quills 
are  blackifh  cinereous ;  their  outer  webs  are  of  a  lighter 
caft,  and  fringed  with  whitilh  grey ;  below  the  black 
horfe-lhoe,  a  fine  rufous  flame-colour  decorates  a  great 
part  of  the  breaft  ;  and,  fading  fomewhat  on  the  fides,  it 
again  relumes  its  luftre  on  all  the  plumage  of  the  tail,  ex¬ 
cept  the  two  middle  feathers,  which  are  brown ;  the  belly  is 
white,  and  the  feet  black ;  the  tongue  is  forked  at  the  end, 
as  in  the  nightingale.  The  female  differs  fo  much  from 
the  male,  that  lome  authors  have  reckoned  it  a  fecond 
fpecies :  it  has  neither  the  white  face  nor  the  black  throat 
of  the  latter ;  both  thefe  parts  are  grey  mixed  with  rufty, 
and  the  reft  of  the  plumage  is  of  a  lighter  tinge. 

Thefe  birds  breed  both  in  towns  and  in  the  country, 
in  hollow  trees,  holes  of  walls,  or  in  the  crags  of  rocks ; 
they  lay  five  or  fix  blue  eggs ;  the  young  are  hatched  in 
May.  During  the  whole  time  of  incubation,  the  male 
warbles  from  lome  neighbouring  eminence,  or  from  the 
top  of  a  detached  building  ;  and  his  mufic  is  moft  melo¬ 
dious  at  day-break.  It  is  faid  that  thefe  birds  are  timo¬ 
rous  and  fufpicious,  and  that  they  will  abandon  their  neft 
if  they  be  leen  employed  in  conftrudting  it,  and  that  they 
will  delert  the  eggs  if  they  be  touched.  All  this  is  pro¬ 
bable  ;  but  what  Albin  adds  is  abfurd  :  that,  if  the  young 
be  handled,  the  parents  will  leave  them  to  their  fate,  or 
throw  them  out  of  their  neft. 

The  redftart,  though  it  lives  amidft  our  dwellings,  is 
extremely  averfe  to  domeftication.  It  has  neither  the  fa¬ 
miliarity  of  the  redbrealt,  the  lprightlinefs  of  the  petti- 
chaps,  nor  the  animation  of  the  nightingale  ;  its  habits 
are  folitary,  its  character  is  fallen  and  fad.  If  it  be  caught 
in  the  adult  ftate,  it  will  refufe  all  fullenance,  and  pine 
to  death  ;  or,  if  it  furvive  the  lofs  of  its  liberty,  an  obfti- 
nate  filence  will  mark  its  difconfolate  condition.  How¬ 
ever,  if  it  be  taken  from  the  neft  and  railed  in  the  cage, 
it  will  ling;  and  inftruftion,  or  the  imitation  of  other 
birds,  will  improve  its  long,  which  is  heard  indifcrimi- 
nately  at  every  hour,  and  even  during  the  night.  It  is 
fed  with  crumbs  of  bread,  and  with  the  fame  pafte  as  the 
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nightingale ;  it  is  even  more  delicate.  When  at  liberty, 
it  preys  on  flies,  fpiders,  the  chryfalids  of  ants,  &c.  and, 
when  thefe  are  wanting,  it  feeds  on  ffnall  berries,  and 
loft  fruits.  In  Italy  it  pecks  the  figs  ;  and  Olina  tells  us, 
that  it  is  feen  in  that  country  as  late  as  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember,  though  in  England  it  difappears  in  September. 
It  departs  when  the  redbreaft  begins  to  vifit  our  habita¬ 
tions  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  perhaps  that  Ariftotle  and 
Pliny  afl'ert  that  the  redbreaft  of  winter,  and  the  redftart 
of  fummer,  are  the  lame  bird.  Even  in  their  migrations, 
the  redftarts  fltow  their  folitary  difpolition  ;  they  never 
aflemble  in  flocks,  but  arrive  and  depart  fingly. 

A  variety  of  the  male,  differs  in  having  a  long  line 
of  white  only  on  the  forehead,  the  back  more  cinereous, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  belly  not  white. 

y.  Of  the  female,  differing  from  the  common  only  in 
having  the  breaft  fpotted  with  red. 

S.  M.  tithys,  made  by  Dr.  Turton  a  diftimSt  fpecies  : 
inclines  more  to  aflt-colour  ;  the  throat  and  breaft  black  ; 
belly,  between  the  thighs,  whitilh  ;  elfewliere  varied  with 
black  and  white.  The  female  wholly  brown.  It  is  called 
by  the  Italians,  morettu ;  and  by  the  Germans,  haujruth 
fchweife. 

181.  Motacilla  Gibraltarienfis,  the  Gibraltar  redftart: 
fize  of  the  common  redftart :  bill  dark  brown  ;  forehead, 
fldes  of  the  head,  and  throat,  black  ;  hind  head  white, 
palling  forwards  to  the  eyes  ;  top  of  the  head,  neck,  back, 
wing-coverts,  breaft,  and  upper  part  of  the  belly,  bluifli 
grey,  oralh-colour;  lower  belly  white  ;  quills  grey  brown, 
edged  with  white  :  rump  and  tail  bright  orange-colour  ; 
the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  laft  are  brown,  and  all  the 
others  tipped  with  brown,  except  the  outer  one,  which  is 
wholly  orange  ;  legs  brown.  Found  among  the  rocks  of 
Gibraltar. 

182.  Motacilla  erythraca,  the  red-tailed  warbler:  a  fize 
bigger  than  the  redftart :  bill  blackifli ;  top  of  the  head, 
hind  part  of  the  neck  and  back,  fcapulars,  and  fmaller 
wing-coverts,  grey ;  rump  and  tail  rufous  red ;  throat, 
and  from  thence  to  the  vent,  whitilh  grey,  mixed  with 
pale  rufous ;  greater  wing-coverts,  and  quills,  grey  brown, 
edged  with  rufous  ;  tail  wholly  rufous  ;  legs  black.  The 
male  differs  from  the  female,  chiefly  in  having  a  large 
brown  mark  on  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  in  the  fliape  of 
a  horfe-flioe,  the  concave  part  uppermoft  :  a  fmall  brown 
fpot  between  the  bill  and  eye  :  the  tw'o  middle  tail-fea¬ 
thers  brown  ;  the  reft  rufous.  Thefe  inhabit  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  and  are  migratory ;  arrive  in  Burgundy 
and  Lorraine  in  May,  and  depart  in  06tober;  frequent 
the  woods,  nefting  in  the  low  bufhes,  near  the  ground. 
The  neft  is  compoled  of  mofs  without,  and  wool  and  fea¬ 
thers  within.  The  eggs,  five  or  fix  in  number,  are  white, 
mixed  with  grey.  They  may  be  found  in  the  lkirts  of 
the  wood,  which  they  frequent  morning  and  evening,  to 
leek  the  worms,  flies,  &c.  on  which  they  feed.  It  has  no 
long,  only  a  Angle  note,  like  the  word  J'uit,  and  wags  the 
tail  like  the  redftart.  At  the  end  of  fummer  it  is  very  fat, 
and  delicate  to  eat. 

183.  Motacilla  Guianenfis,  the  Guiana  warbler :  length 
fix  inches  and  a  half;  bill  pale;  upper  parts  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  body,  grey ;  the  under  parts  white ;  wings 
and  tail  wholly  rufous  ;  legs  pale  flelh-colour.  Inhabits 
Guiana. 

184.  Motacilla  atrata,  the  mourning-warbler :  length  fix 
inches :  general  colour  of  the  plumage  black ;  top  of  the 
head  lead-colour;  feathers  of  the  back  edged  with  dulky 
brown  ;  quills  dulky ;  outer  edges  of  the  fecondaries 
fringed  with  white ;  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  dulky, 
the  others  red. 

185.  Motacilla  guira,  the  guira  warbler  :  fize  of  a  gold¬ 
finch  :  bill  dulky;  round  the  bale  of  it  black,  extending 
round  the  eyes,  ears,  and  throat ;  over  the  eye  a  line  of 
yellow,  palling  down  on  each  fide  of  the  neck  ;  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail,  olive  green ;  under 
parts  fine  orange;  vent  yellow;  upper  tail-coverts  yel- 
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low;  rump  fine  orange ;  tips  of  the  quills  brown;  legs 
brown.  Native  of  Brafil. 

186.  Motacilla  fealis,  the  blue  warbler:  length  five 
inches  and  three  quarters:  bill  blackifli ;  upper  parts  of 
the  plumage  fine  blue ;  throat,  fore-neck,  breaft,  and  lides, 
of  a  fine  rufous  red  ;  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  white  ; 
legs  black.  In  fome  birds  there  is  a  little  mixture  of  blue 
on  the  breaft.  The  female  is  not  far  different,  but  the 
colours  are  not  fo  bright;  the  blue  is  mixed  with  dulky, 
and  the  fecondaries  edged  with  white.  This  fpecies  is 
migratory;  coming  into  Carolina,  Virginia,  the  Jerleys, 
and  New  York,  very  early  in  the  fpring;  lometimes  even 
when  the  fnow  is  on  the  ground.  Great  numbers  appear 
all  at  once ;  and  feed  on  the  early  ephemera  in  March  ; 
they  alfo  frequent  fields  wdiere  maize  and  mulleins  grow, 
and  perch  on  the  ftalks,  in  order  to  pick  off  the  flies.  It  is 
often  feen  on  rails,  and  jumps  after  the  flies  within  reach, 
like  the  flycatcher.  Is  never  feen  on  trees,  though  faid 
to  make  the  neft  in  the  holes  of  them.  Flies  fwift ;  and 
has  a  plaintive  kind  of  note.  It  is  found  in  the  Bermuda 
Illes. 

187.  Motacilla  Suecica,  the  blue-throated  w'arbler. 
This  feems  much  related  to  the  redbreaft,  and  is  the 
fame  fize.  The  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  nearly  the 
fame  ;  over  the  eye  is  a  rufous  white  itreak ;  the  throat 
and  fore-part  of  the  neck  of  a  bright  azure  blue;  beneath 
this  a  border  of  black  ;  and  under  that  the  breaft  is  red  ; 
belly,  thighs,  and  vent,  dulky  wdiite;  tail  brown,  but  the 
half  of  all  but  the  tw'o  middle  feathers  is  orange  red  next 
the  vent.  This  is  the  defeription  of  the  male  ;  of  which 
fome  varieties  have  a  beautiful  filver  white  fpot,  of  the 
fize  of  a  filver  penny,  on  the  middle  of  the  blue  on  the 
fore-part  of  the  neck.  The  female  has  the  fame  colours 
with  the  male  on  the  upper  parts,  but  differs  beneath.  In 
her  the  throat  is  white  ;  acrofs  the  neck  a  band  of  blue, 
bordered  beneath  with  another  of  black  ;  the  reft  of  the 
under  parts  dulky  white.'  Thefe  birds  are  met  with  in 
various  parts  between  Srveden  and  Gibraltar.  They  do 
not  frequent  woods,  like  the  redbreaft,  but  haunt  places 
near  the  w'ater,  among  reeds  and  fedge  ;  frequently  mak¬ 
ing  the  neft  on  the  willow-trees,  of  grafs,  See.  Some  au¬ 
thors  mention  that  it  has  an  agreeable  fong,  and  others 
fay  that  it  lings  in  the  night.  The  young  do  not  acquire 
their  colour  on  the  breaft  till  after  fome  time,  like  the  red¬ 
breaft  ;  being,  like  that,  only  fpotted  with  brown  upon 
that  part  at  firft.  It  is  remarked  that  the  fine  blue  colour 
goes  oft',  if  this  bird  be  kept  in  a  cage  ;  not  retaining  it 
after  the  firft  moult.  They  are  common  at  Alface  ;  and 
are  thought  very  good  food,  being  at  times  caught  for 
the  ufe  of  the  table. 

188.  Motacilla  garrula,  the  chattering  w'arbler.  This 
and  the  two  following  African  fpecies  refemble,  in  cha- 
rafters  and  manners,  our  blue-throated  w'arbler,  juft  de- 
feribed.  Like  that,  they  delight  in  marlhy  places,  living 
among  nifties  and  reeds,  where  they  remain  the  whole 
year,  and  bring  up  their  young.  The  prefent  fpecies  has 
its  name  from  a  chattering  noife  which  it  makes  almolt 
inceffantly,  of  grigii-gragm,  in  very  varied  tones.  The 
neck  is  full  of  dark  fpecks  on  a  white  ground,  inclining 
to  brow'll  on  the  under  plumage.  The  feathers  of  the 
upper  furface,  including  the  head,  wings,  and  tail,  are  of 
a  dull  browrn>  with  a  flight  tint  or  fhade  of  olive.  Bill, 
feet,  and  eyes,  light  brown.  I11  the  feafon  of  love  this 
bird  perches  upon  the  ruflies,  emitting  a  note  fomething 
like  the  babbler,  M.  curucca.  During  his  fong,  which 
lafts  for  feveral  feconds,  he  flutters  his  wings  wfithout 
moving  from  his  place;  then  ftops  on  a  fudden,  and  turns 
entirely  over  to  join  the  female,  who  is  generally  beneath 
him  ;  for  her  no  doubt  he  exhibits  all  thefe  little  fports. 
Vaillant  fays  the  connexion  often  takes  place  upon  the 
weak  leaf  of  the  reed,  a  moft  inconvenient  pofition  for  an 
animal  lefs  vivacious  and  wanton  than  a  bird.  Among 
thefe  reeds  alfo  the  male  and  female  build  their  neft,  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  make  it  fait  to  feveral  of  the  ftalks..  The  fe- 
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male  lays  five  or  fix  eggs,  which  are  white  fpotted  with 
brown  ;  the  male  fits  as  well  as  the  female.  The  female 
is  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  male ;  her  brown  colour  is 
not  fo  dark,  and  her  neck  is  not  fpeckled.  Inhabits  the 
marfhes  of  the  Auteniquois,  and  of  the  Verloore-Valey, 
or  Loft  Lake,  in  Africa.  This  pretty  bird  is  delineated, 
in  his  favourite  haunt,  on  the  annexed  Plate  V.  fig.  x. 

189.  Motacilla  ifabella,  the  ifabella  warbler.  This  has 

the  fame  manners  and  the  fame  haunts  as  the  preceding, 
and  might  eafily  be  miftaken  for  the  female  of  that  fpecies. 
It  has  therefore  been  afTociated  on  the  fame  Engraving,  at 
fig.  2.  His  fong  is  alfo  nearly  the  fame ;  I  mean  (lays 
Vaillant)  his  love-fong  when  perched  upon  the  reeds  and 
inviting  his  female  ;  for  his  warbling  is  very  different, 
conlifting  of  fome  very  foft  flute-notes.  Vaillant  is  the 
more  exa<5t  in  defcribing  this  fpecies, fince  his  obfervations 
are  not  founded  upon  the  examining  of  a  Angle  bird  or  a 
Angle  pair,  but  upon  the  attentive  comparil'on  of  more 
than  thirty  individuals.  This  fpecies  is  fomewhat  fmaller 
than  the  preceding;  the  bill  not  fo  long,  and  of  a  much 
lighter  colour.  The  female  refembles  the  male,  except 
that  Ihe  is  a  trifle  lefs.  The  colours  are  not  fliining,  yet 
fomething  gayer  than  the  laft.  The  upper  furface  is  of 
a  delicate  light  yellow-brown,  or  ifabella-colour ;  fome 
blackilh  appears  on  the  tips  of  the  wing-quills  behind. 
The  throat,  neck,  breaft,  and  all  the  under  furface,  white 
ilightly  tinged  with  rufous,  which  gives  a  yellowilh  call. 
The  neft  is  attached  to  four  or  five  rulhes  clofe  together, 
which  inclofe  it ;  the  eggs,  five  or  fix  in  number,  are  en¬ 
tirely  white.  ' 

190.  Motacilla  pavo,  the  proud  warbler.  The  wings 
of  this  fpecies  are  fo  fmall  and  fo  weak,  that  it  can  fcarce- 
ly  fly  at  all ;  when  at  reft,  they  barely  reach  the  rump  ;  of 
the  fixteen  quills  they  confift  of,  the  two  firft  and  three 
laft  are  almoft  nugatory,  being  fo  fhort  and  of  fo  delicate 
a  texture.  The  bird  therefore  finds  it  very  difficult  to 
fuftain  itfelf  in  the  air ;  and  it  feldorn  rifes  much  above- 
the  reeds  and  fedge,  in  whofe  tufts  nature  feems  to  have 
defigned  it  fhould  remain  ;  when  obliged  to  fly,  which 
very  feldorn  happens,  it  is  with  no  fmall  difficulty  that  it 
heavily  reaches  a  diftance  of  fifty  or  fixty  feet,  when  it  ra¬ 
ther  drops  down  through  laflitude  than  alights  like  other 
birds.  To  make  amends,  in  fome  fort,  for  the  aukward 
ftrufture  of  the  wings,  nature  has  given  it  a  very  large 
broad  tail  :  the  tail-quills  are  ten  in  number,  and  amply 
feathered.  In  the  love-feafon,  the  male  fpreads  out  his 
tail,  making  it  fall  upon  his  back  in  a  circle,  like  the  pea¬ 
cock;  this  is  accompanied  with  a  foft  melodious  fong  to 
invite  the  female.  The  colours  of  this  fpecies,  like  the 
two  laft,  are  not  diftinguifhed  by  any  brilliancy.  The 
head,  neck,  mantle,  wings,  and  tail,  are  of  a  dark  dull 
brown ;  the  under  parts  lighter.  The  upper  mandible 
of  the  bill  is  black  ;  the  lower  yellowilh  ;  feet,  nails,  and 
eyes,  brownifli.  The  female  is  fomewhat  fmaller  than 
the  male;  of  a  lighter  brown  ;  on  her  throat  and  neck 
are  fome  brownifli  lines  on  a  lighter  ground  ;  her  tail  is 
not  fo  large,  that  is,  the  barbs  of  the  feathers  are  not  fo 
full  and  thick.  The  number  of  eggs  is  not  lefs  than  five, 
and  probably  of  a  white  colour.  They  neftle  among 
reeds  in  the  marfhes  about  Biettenburg  or  Lagoa  Bay  ; 
and  are  found  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Auteniquois 
country. 

191.  Motacilla  fulicata,  the  footy  warbler  :  fize  of  the 
ftonechat,  with  a  longer  tail  :  general  colour  more  or  lefs 
of  a  footy  black ;  the  under  tail-coverts  pale  chefnut  ;  on 
the  wihg-coverts  is  a  long  white  mark ;  bill  and  legs 
brown.  Found  in  the  Philippine  Iflands. 

192.  Motacilla  Cayana,  the-  Cayenne  warbler:  length 
four  inches  and  three  quarters :  bill  blackilh ;  forehead, 
fore-part  of  the  back,  wings,  and  tail,  fine  black  ;  reft  of 
the  plumage  blue  ;  legs  grey. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of  this  fpecies :  /3.  differs 
in  having  only  the  throat  black,  and  the  head  wholly  blue. 
This  is  the  blue  manakin  of  Edwards. — y.  exadtly  like 
the  firft  fpecies  in  the  body,  wings,  and  tail :  but  the  head 


is  of  a  plain  pale  blue-colour.— All  tkefe  are  found  at 
Guiana. 

193.  Motacilla  cyanocephala,  the  blue-headed  warbler: 
fize  of  the  preceding  :  bill  brown;  head  and  upper  win0"- 
coverts  blue;  throat  bluifh-grey;  the  reft  of  the  body, 
with  the  greater  coverts,  bright  green;  quills  brown, 
edged  with  green  ;  legs  grey.  Inhabits  Cayenne. 

194..  Motacilla  lineata,  the  lineated  warbler:  bill  black  : 
on  the  top  of  the  head  a  longitudinal  fpot  of  blue  ;  fore¬ 
head  deep  bright  blue,  pafling  over  each  eye  quite  to  the 
middle  of  the  back;  on  the  breaft  begins  a  ltripe  of  white, 
which  reaches  to  the  vent,  growing  broader  as  it  palles 
backwards;  the  reft  of  the  under  parts  blue;  legs  black. 
Found  at  Cayenne  with  the  preceding. 

195.  Motacilla  cyanea,  the  azure  warbler  :  length  five 
inches  and  a  half :  bill  black ;  the  feathers  of  the  head 
are  long,  and  ftand  ereft  like  a  full  creft;  from  the  fore¬ 
head  to  the  crown  they  are  bright  azure  blue;  from  thence 
to  the  nape  black  like  velvet ;  through  the  eyes  from  the 
bill  runs  a  line  of  black  ;  beneath  the  eye  fprings  a  tuft 
of  the  fame  azure  feathers;  beneath  thefe,  and  on  the 
chin,  it  is  deeper  blue,  almoft  black,  and  like  velvet;  on 
the  ears  is  another  patch  of  blue,  and  acrofs  the  back  part 
of  the  head  a  band  of  the  fame ;  the  whole  giving  the 
head  a  greater  appearance  of  bulk  than  is  natural ;  the 
hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  and 
tail,  deep  blue  black ;  the  under  pure  white;  wings  dulky ; 
ftiafts  of  the  quills  chefnut;  tail  two  inches  and'a  quarter 
long  ;  legs  dulky  brown.  Inhabits  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
the  molt  fouthern  part  of  New  Holland. 

196.  Motacilla  velia,  the  red-bellied  warbler:  fize  of  the 
pettichaps:  bill  lead-colour;  forehead bluifli-green ;  rump 
green  gold  ;  upper  parts  of  the  head,  neck,  and  back,  fine 
black,  mixed  with  blue  green;  throat  violet;  fore-part 
of  the  neck  the  fame,  mixed  with  brown ;  the  reft  of  the 
under  parts  rufous  ;  greater  wing-coverts,  quills,  and  tail, 
black,  edged  with  blue;  legs  cinereous.  Thefe  birds  are 
apt  to  vary  in  their  plumage;  but  whether  occafioned  by 
age,  fex,  or  an  abfolute  variety,  is  uncertain.  It  is  laid 
to  be  as  fine  tailed  as  the  ortolan.  Found  at  Surinam, 
Guiana,  and  Cayenne. 

197.  Motacilla  Canadenfis,  the  Canada  warbler :  length 
four  inches  and  a  half :  bill  black ;  the  upper  parts  deep 
cinereous  blue,  but  the  fides  of  the  head,  the  throat,  and 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  are  black ;  fides  fpotted  with  the 
fame;  belly  and  under  parts  whitilh  ;  quills  dulky  black, 
with  a  white  Ipot;  tail  cinereous  blue;  legs  brown.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Canada.  One  of  thefe  was  taken  at  fea,  in  a  calm, 
eight  or  ten  leagues  from  St.  Domingo  ;  and  another  Was 
fent  to  Mr.  Edwards  from  Pennfylvania  ;  at  which  place 
they  arrive  in  April,  make  their  nefts,  and  depart  fouth- 
ward  in  autumn. 

19S.  Motacilla  cserulea,  the  caerulean  warbler.  Size  of 
the  preceding  :  bill  black  ;  head  and  upper  parts  of  the 
body  blue  grey;  eyelids  white;  from  the  bill  to  the  hind 
head  pafles  a  ftripe  of  black;  under  parts  white  5  wings 
cinereous  brown  ;  the  quills  edged  with  whitilh  within  ; 
tail  long  ;  the  eight  middle  feathers  cinereous  blue,  and 
the  outer  one  of  thefe  white  at  the  tip  ;  the  two  outmoffc 
on  each  fide  wholly  white ;  legs  black.  Tlie  female  has 
not  the  black  ftreak  over  the  eyes;  and  the  eight  middle 
tail-feathers  are  cinereous  brown  ;  the  reft  as  in  the  male. 
Thefe  are  inhabitants  of  Pennfylvania,  where  they  arrive 
early  in  fpring,  and  return  in  autumn.  The  neft  is  of  a 
Angular  conftrudtion  :  compofed  of  fine  downy  matter, 
with  the  outfide  of  mofs  and  liver-wort,  lined  with  horfe- 
hair.  The  form  of  it  is  cylindrical,  placed  between  the 
forks  of  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  open  on  the  top. 

(3.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  bird  found  in  Cayenne, 
with  the  head,  and  fix  middle  tail-feathers,  wholly  black. 

199.  Motacilla  cyana,  the  turquois  warbler:  all  the 
upper  parts  of  the  plumage  fine  turquois  blue  ;  beneath 
fnowy  ;  from  the  bill  to  the  wings  a  black  ftreak.  Inha¬ 
bits  Dauria. 

zoo.  Motacilla  fibilla,  the  whittling  warbler  :  very  fimi- 

lar 
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lar  to  the  flonechat,  but  a  trille  bigger  :  the  head,  neck, 
and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  are  black  ;  but  the  feathers 
of  the  back,  and  wing-coverts,  have  tawny  margins  ;  it 
has  the  white  fpot  on  the  wings,  like  the  lad,  but  wants 
that  of  the  rump  ;  the  tail-feathers  are  all  black ;  the  un¬ 
der  parts  are  white,  which  goes  backwards  on  each  fide  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  like  a  half  collar;  bread  ru¬ 
fous.  Found  at  Madagafcar,  where  it  is  called  fiterrt,  and 
is  faid  to  ling  w'ell. 

201.  Motacilla  fperata,  the  Cape  warbler:  above  green- 
idi  browm,  beneath  and  rump  rufous  grey;  two  middle 
tail-feathers  blackilh,  lateral  ones  obliquely  half  tawny- 
brown.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope:  fix  inches 
long.  There  is  a  variety,  which  has  the  chin  white,  and 
bread  rufous. 

202.  Motacilla  rubecula,  the  redbread,  or  robin.  This 
well-known  intruder  needs  no  defcription.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  lay,  that  the  upper  parts  are  of  a  greenidi  alh- 
colour;  the  forehead,  throat,  neck,  and  bread,  rufous 
orange ;  belly  and  vent  whitifh ;  bill,  legs,  and  fides  of 
the  body,  dulky.  It  is  a  condant  inhabitant  of  thefe 
kingdoms,  as  well  as  the  whole  European  continent  from 
Sweden  to  Italy.  It  is  in  great  abundance  in  Burgundy 
and  Lorraine,  where  numbers  are  taken  for  the  table,  and 
thought  excellent.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  bird  which 
remains  in  North  Britain  all  the  year  round  Ihould  mi¬ 
grate  from  France  during  the  winter  months.  Such, 
however,  is  the  cafe  :  in  France  the  redbread  frequents 
the  hedges  and  dw'elling-houfes,  for  a  diort  time,  in  au¬ 
tumn  and  fpring ;  but  regularly,  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
when  the  hard  frod  commences,  difappears.  In  his  fpring 
vifit  he  makes  but  a  Ihort  day,  hadening,  as  he  then  is, 
to  enter  the  fored,  that  he  may  there,  amidd  the  fpread- 
ing  leaves,  enjoy  folitude  and  love.  The  ned  is  com- 
pofed  of  dried  leaves,  mixed  with  hair  and  mofs,  and 
lined  with  feathers.  The  eggs  are  of  a  dulky  white, 
marked  with  irregular  reddilh  fpots  ;  and  are  from  five  to 
feven  in  number.  It  builds  not  far  from  the  ground,  if 
in  a  bud) ;  though  it  often  fixes  on  an  out-houfe,  hole  in 
the  wall,  or  retired  part  of  lome  old  building.  The 
young,  when  full  feathered,  may  be  taken  fora  different 
bird,  being  fpotted  all  over.  The  fird  rudiments  of  the 
red  break  forth  on  the  bread  about  the  end  of  Auguft  ; 
but  it  is  quite  the  end  of  September  before  they  come  to 
their  full  colour. 

The  redbread  deems  to  have  been  a  favourite  of  na¬ 
ture;  die  has  bedow'ed  upon  him  feveral  qualities,  one  of 
which  would  be  fufficient  to  recommend  him  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  man.  The  prettinefs  of  his  lhape,  the  beauty  of 
his  plumage,  the  quicknefs  of  his  motions,  his  familiarity 
with  us  in  winter,  and  above  all,  the  melody  and  fweet- 
nefs  of  his  voice,  always  claim  our  admiration,  and  have 
inlured  him  that  fecurity  he  enjoys  among  us.  In  the 
brumal  fealbn,  impelled  by  the  potent  dimulus  of  hunger, 
he  frequents  our  barns,  our  gardens,  our  houfes,  and  often 
alights,  on  a  fudden,  on  the  rudic  floor;  there,  with  his 
broad  eye  inceflantly  open,  and  looking  alkew  upon  the 
company,  he  picks  up  eagerly  the  crumbs  of  bread  that 
fall  from  the  table,  and  then  flies  oft"  to  the  neighbouring 
bulk,  where,  by  his  warbling  drains,  he  exprelfes  his  gra¬ 
titude  for  the  liberty  he  has  been  allowed.  The  elegant 
Poet  of  the  Seafons  gives  us  a  mod  exaft and  animated 
defcription  of  this  bird  in  the  following  lines  : 

Half  afraid,  he  fird 

Againd  the  window  beats  :  then,  brilk,  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth  ;  then,  hopping  on  the  floor 
Eyes  all  the  fmiling  family  alkance, 

And  pecks,  and  darts,  and  wonders  where  he  is, 

"Till,  more  familiar  grown,  the  table-crumbs 
Attraft  his  flender  feet.  Winter. 

Its  familiarity  has  caufed  a  petty  name  to  be  given  it 
in  feveral  countries.  The  people  about  Bornholm  in 
Sweden  call  it  Tommi-liden ;  in  Norway,  Peter  ronfmad; 
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the  Germans,  Thomas  gierdet ;  and  we,  the  Robin  red- 
breajl. 

Arnold  Latin  proverb  tells  us,  that  two  robin  redbreads 
do  not  feed  on  the  fame  tree.  We  cannot  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this;  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  redbread,  not- 
withdanding  its  apparent  familiarity,  is  a  folitary  bird, 
and  that  he  does  not  live  in  much  harmony  and  friend- 
fliip  with  thofe  of  his  kind.  During  the  feafon  of  nedling 
and  incubation,  the  male  makes  the  grove  refound  with 
his  foft  and  melodious  lays.  His  warbling  is  foothing 
and  tender,  animated  occafionally  with  notes  of  a  louder 
tone,  and  fometimes,  too,  graced  with  thofe  touching  and 
engaging  accents,  that  feem  to  exprefs  the  ardour  of  hi3 
love.  In  the  fweet  fociety  of  his  female,  he  feems  to  be 
wholly  abforbed  :  at  the  interference  of  other  company, 
he  becomes  fretful  and  enraged  ;  for  no  dranger  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  intermeddle  with  his  joy ;  even  thofe  of  his 
own  fpecies  he  purfues  with  rage,  till  he  banidies  them 
from  the  didrift  he  has  chofen  for  himfelf.  His  love  ex¬ 
hibits  a  drange  mixture  of  jealoufy  and  attachment. 
There  is  no  bird  more  aftive,  none  fatisfied  with  a  fmaller 
portion  of  red,  than  this  bird  :  he  is  the  fird  that  appears 
in  the  w'oods  at  the  break  of  day,  and  the  lad  that  retires 
thither  in  the  evening  to  enjoy  repofe. 

There  are  tw'o  varieties.  (3.  Chin  white;  wing-coverts 
varied  with  white,  black,  and  rufous;  quill  and  tail-fea¬ 
thers  black,  edged  with  rufous.  y.  Entirely  white.  The 
rubecula  fpecies  is  fpread  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  from 
Norway  and  Sweden  to  the  Mediterranean. 

203.  Motacilla  troglodytes,  the  wren  :  grey;  eye-brows 
white;  wings  waved  with  black  and  cinereous.  Inhabits 
Europe  and  Afia.  The  Greeks  gave  this  bird  the  name 
of  troglodytes,  from  a  fancied  refemblance  between  its 
manners  and  thofe  of  a  race  of  men  who  were  faid  to  in¬ 
habit  dens  and  caves  in  the  earth  ;  and  another  fpecies 
of  wren  is  called  trocliilus,  from  a  top,  which 

comes  from  r^xu>  to  run  or  whirl.  The  Romans  adopted 
thefe  names  trocliilus  and  troglodites ;  in  Italian,  reattino 
re  dijiepe,  hedge-king;  in  German,  jchnee-koenig,  win- 
ter-koenig ,  raun-koenig,  thurn-koenig,  muefe-koenig,  zaun 
Jchlopflin,  i.  e.  the  fnow,  winter,  hedge,  thorn,  king;  and 
hedge-flipper;  in  Swedilh,  tumling;  in  different  parts  of 
France,  bericlion,  roi-bertaud,  ratillon,  ratereau,  or  petit 
rat ,  fourre-buijfun,  and  roide  de froulure. 

This  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  of  the  Engli/h  birds :  in 
length  only  about  three  inches  and  a  half.  The  bill  is 
dulky  brown  ;  irides  hazel ;  head,  neck,  and  back,  reddifh 
brown ;  the  back,  as  well  as  the  wing-coverts  and  tail 
eroded  with  obfeure  blackilh  lines;  cheeks  marked  with 
dirty  white  mixed  with  rufous;  over  each  eye  a  pale  red- 
difh-white  ftreak.  The  under  parts,  as  far  as  the  bread:, 
of  this  lad  colour ;  the  red  more  inclined  to  browm,  crofled 
with  brown  lines;  quills  barred  alternately  with  reddilh 
and  black  5  legs  pale  browm.  In  referring  to  the  colour 
of  this  little  bird,  Buffon  calls  it  the  plumage  of  the 
woodcock  in  miniature. 

The  ned  of  the  wren  is  of  a  curious  condruftion,  in 
lhape  almofl  oval,  and  has  only  one  very  fmall  entrance* 
it  is  chiefly  compofed  of  mofs,  lined  within  with  feathers! 
In  this  the  female  lays  from  ten  to  fixteen,  or  even  eigh¬ 
teen,  eggs,  which  are  almod  white,  with  reddilh  markings 
at  the  large  end.  She  builds  twice  in  the  year,  ijn  April 
and  June.  The  ned  is  frequently  conflrufted  in  fome 
corner  of  an  outhoufe,  flack  of  wood,  hole  in  a  wall  or 
in  the  thatch,  if  near  habitations;  but,  in  the  woods 
often  in  a  bufli  near  the  ground,  dump  of  a  tree,  in  a 
bank,  or  on  the  ground  itfelf.  This  inoffenfive  bird  is 
found  throughout  Europe.  In  England,  it  defies  our 
fevered  winters  ;  but  in  the  colder  regions  it  is  lefs  com¬ 
mon.  To  the  north  it  is  found  both  in  Sweden  and 
Ruflia;  our  lad  circumnavigators  met  with  it  alfo  at 
Oonalafhka.  Its  farthefl  extent  fouth  is  Aleppo  in  Alia. 
Its  fong  is  much  efleemed  by  connoilfeurs,  being,  though 
Ihort,  a  pleading  warble,  and  is  much  louder  than  could  be 
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expedted  from  the  fize  of  the  bird  ;  it  continues  through¬ 
out  the  year.  This  little  warbler  will  fing  unconcerned 
even  during  the  fall  of  fnow ;  and  fo  it  does  alfo  very  late 
in  the  evening,  though  not  after  dark,  like  the  nightin¬ 
gale.  It  generally  carries  the  tail  eredt. 

As  a  devourer  of  pernicious  infedts,  the  wren  is  one  of 
the  mod  ufeful  birds.  This  little  bird  feems  peculiarly 
fond  of  the  fociety  of  man;  and  it  mult  be  confefied  that 
it  is  often  protected  by  his  interefted  care.  It  has  long 
been  a  cuitom,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  to  fix  a 
fmali  box  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  in  gardens,  about 
houfes,  &c.  as  a  place  for  it  to  build  in.  In  thefe  boxes 
they  build  and  hatch  their  young.  When  the  young  are 
hatched,  the  parent  birds  feed  them  with  a  variety  of  dif¬ 
ferent  infedts,  particularly  fuch  as  are  injurious  in  gar¬ 
dens.  An  intelligent  gentleman  was  at  the  trouble  to 
obferve  the  number  of  times  a  pair  of  thefe  birds  came 
from  their  box,  and  returned  with  infedts  for  their  young. 
He  found  that  they  did  this  from  forty  to  fixty  times  in 
an  hour;  and,  in  one  particular  hour,  the  birds  carried 
food  to  their  young  feventy-one  times.  In  this  bufinels 
they  were  engaged  the  greater  part  of  the  day;  fay  twelve 
hours.  Taking  the  medium,  therefore,  of  fifty  times  in 
an  hour,  it  appeared  that  a  fingle  pair  of  thefe  birds  took 
from  the  cabbage,  falad,  beans,  peafe,  and  other  vegeta¬ 
bles  in  the  garden,  at  leaft,  fix  hundred  infedls  in  the 
courfe  of  one  day.  This  calculation  proceeds  upon  the 
fuppofition,  that  the  two  birds  took  only  a  fingle  infedt 
each  time.  But  it  is  highly  probable  they  often  took 
feveral  at  a  time. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  wren,  which  are  confi- 
dered  by  Dr.  Turton  as  diftindt  fpecies. 

(3.  M.  Platenfis :  fame  fize  with  the  European  wren, 
but  a  trifle  longer;  the  colours  feern  more  diftindt,  and 
the  under  parts  paler ;  it  wants  alfo  the  ftreak  over  the 
eye.  This  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
Plata  in  South  America. 

y.  M.  Ludovifiana:  much  larger  than  the  others,  being 
five  inches  long:  it  differs  from  the  common  wren  in 
having  the  cheeks  mottled  with  dulky  and  whitilli ;  the 
under  parts  are  pale  rufous  yellow,  paleft  on  the  throat 
and  fides  of  the  body.  This  inhabits  Louifiana,  and 
other  parts  of  North  America,  and  is  faid  to  fing  very 
pleafingly. 

204..  Motacilla  fulva,  the  dark-brown  wren :  length 
four  inches  and  a  half :  bill  yellowifti  brown  ;  general  co¬ 
lour  of  the  plumage  dark  brown  ;  paleft  on  the  belly,  and 
marked  on  the  back,  wings,  and  tail,  with  dulky  bars ; 
legs  yellow  brown.  Fermin  fays  that  it  fings  very  agree¬ 
ably,  infomuch  that  it  is  called  the  nightingale  at  Suri¬ 
nam,  where  it  inhabits. 

205.  Motacilla  calendula,  the  ruby-crowned  wren : 
length  four  inches  :  bill  dulky  ;  on  the  crown  of  the  head 
is  a  fpot  of  a  ruby  red,  not  bordered  with  black,  as  in  the 
following ;  the  upper  parts  are  olive,  but  have  a  tinge  of 
brown  ;  paleft  on  the  rump  ;  the  under  parts  are  yellowilh 
white,  inclining  moft  to  yellow  on  the  breaft ;  acrofs  the 
wings  two  yellowilh  bands ;  quills  and  tail  as  in  the  laft 
fpecies  ;  legs  brown.  The  female  has  no  red  fpot  on  the 
head.  This  inhabits  North  America,  where  it  feeds  on 
the  infedts  which  frequent  the  fpruce-firs,  and  runs  up 
the  trees  in  the  manner  of  a  titmoufe. 

BufFon  mentions  a  bird  which  was  fent  to  him  from 
Louifiana,  and  he  thinks  it  a  variety  of  this:  it  differs 
chiefly  in  having  the  hind  part  of  the  head  environed 
with  a  crown  of  crimfon.  Mention  is  alfo  made  by  Kolbe 
of  a  red-headed  wren  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This, 
he  fays,  is  bigger  than  the  blue  titmoufe;  and  has  the 
wings  black,  and  the  legs  reddifli. 

206.  Motacilla  regulus,  the  gold-crefted  wren.  This  is 
the  leaft  bird  in  England,  if  not  in  Europe:  its  length 
only  little  more  than  three  inches  ;  its  weight  feventy-lix 
grains.  The  bill  is  very  flender,  and  black  ;  irides  hazel ; 
on  the  crown  the  feathers  are  golden  orange-colour, 
bounded  on  each  fide  by  black;  the  plumage  on  the  up¬ 


per  parts  is  yellowilh  golden  green,  paleft  on  the  rump  ; 
under  parts  rufous  white,  with  a  greenifh  tinge  on  the 
fides ;  wing-coverts  dufky,  crofted  with  two  white  bands  ; 
quills  and  tail  dufky,  edged  with  pale  green,  and  fome  of 
the  inner  feathers  have  blackifh  edges ;  legs  yellowifti. 
The  female  has  the  colours  paler,  and  the  crown  of  the 
head  yellow  inftead  of  orange.  This  delicate  fpecies  in¬ 
habits  England,  where  it  abides  throughout  our  winters  ; 
and  it  is  found  throughout  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  three 
other  quarters  of  the  globe,  with  little  variation.  It  is 
mentioned  as  a  Ruffian,  Swedifh,  and  Norway,  bird:  it  is 
found  in  France,  Auftria,  and  Italy;  alfo  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  no  doubt  in  the  parts  between :  it  is 
alfo  an  inhabitant  of  the  north  part  of  America,  Pennfyl- 
vania,  and  New  York;  and  fpecimens  have  been  brought 
from  Cayenne.  It  is  feen  as  far  north  as  Shetland,  but 
there  it  difappears  before  winter.  It  is  faid  to  do  fo  in 
the  more  northern  countries,  but  in  all  to  bear  the  cold 
to  admiration.  It  feems  to  frequent  oak-trees  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  others.  Latham  has  more  than  once  feen  a 
brood  of  thefe  in  a  large  oak  in  the  middle  of  a  lawn,  the 
whole  little  family  of  which,  as  loon  as  able,  were  in 
perpetual  motion,  and  gave  great  pleafure  to  many  who 
viewed  them.  The  number  of  young  were  from  fix  to 
eight.  The  neft  of  one  of  thefe  has  alfo  been  found  in  a 
garden,  on  a  fir-tree ;  it  was  compofed  of  mol's,  the  open¬ 
ing  on  one  fide;  in  lhape  roundilh;  it  was  lined  with  a 
downy  fubftance,  mixed  with  fmali  filaments.  It  fings 
melodioufly,  but  weaker  than  the  common  wren. 

M.  elata.  This  variety  is  even  fmaller  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding:  and  differs  in  the  bill,  which  is  much  Ihorter  and 
liualler;  the  yellow  is  not  in  the  middle  of  the  crown, 
but  acrofs  the  back  part  of  the  head,  or  rather  the  back 
part  of  the  creft,  which  is  of  a  jonquil  yellow;  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  greenifli;  the  head  inclined  to  brown  ; 
wings  and  tail  dulky  green ;  acrofs  the  firft,  two  pale 
bars  ;  the  fecondaries  edged,  and  the  tail,  except  the  two 
middle  feathers,  tipped  with  the  fame;  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck  pale  alti-colour;  breaft  and  belly  greenifli ;  to¬ 
wards  the  vent,  and  the  fides,  pale  yellow;  legs  dulky. 
This  inhabits  Cayenne,  where  it  only  appears  in  winter, 
and  frequents  low  trees  and  fhrubs  in  the  favannas. 
Turton  has  made  it  a  diftindt  fpecies. 

207.  Motacilla  trochilus,  the  yellow  wren  :  a  fize  larger 
than  the  common  wren;  length  four  inches  and  three 
quarters:  upper  parts  pale  olive-green;  under  pale  yel¬ 
low,  and  a  ftreak  of  the  laft  over  the  eyes ;  wings  and 
tail  brown,  edged  with  yellowilli  green ;  legs  yellowilh. 
The  female  is  paler,  and  inclines  to  white  at  the  vent ; 
but  both  males  and  females  vary  much  in  colour.  This 
little  bird  is  common  with  us  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  chiefly  frequents 
the  places  where  willows  grow ;  it  is  migratory,  and  comes 
early.  It  makes  the  neft  in  holes  at  the  roots  of  trees, 
in  hollows  of  dry  banks,  and  l’uch-like  places ;  it  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  common  wren  ;  formed  of  mofs,  with 
a  lining  of  wool,  hair,  or  feathers.  The  eggs  are  dulky 
white,  marked  with  reddifli  fpots,  and  five  in  number. 
Its  note  is  trifling,  which  it  utters  when  running  up  and 
down  the  branches  of  trees  in  learch  of  infedls,  on  which 
it  feeds;  but  it  is  faid  that  during  incubation  the  male 
has  a  fong,  far  from  unplealing,  and  is  loft  though  weak. 

1 3 .  M.  acredula,  the  Scotch  wren:  differs  in  being  ra¬ 
ther  inclined  to  brown  than  green  on  the  upper  parts, 
and  yellow  on  the  under.  This  is  found  in  Jamaica,  Ca¬ 
rolina,  and  other  parts  of  America.  Sloane  oblerves, 
that  at  the  firft  place  it  feeds  on  citnices,  fmali  beetles, 
and  fuch-like.  Moft  plentiful  about  the  town  of  St.  Jago 
de  la  Vega. 

y.  M.fylvicola,  the  wood-wren:  above  olive  green;  throat 
and  cheeks  yellow  ;  through  the  eye  a  yellow  line ,  belly 
and  vent  fine  filvery  5  tail-feathers  brown,  and,  except 
the  firft,  green  on  the  outer  webs,  and  white  on  the  inner. 
This  is  now  confidered  as  a  diftindt  fpecies,  and  is  given 
as  fuch  twice  over  in  Dr.  Turton’s  trapllation  of  Gmelin's 
1  Linn. 
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Linn.  under  the  names  of  M.  fylvatica  and  M.  fylvicola. 
It  was  defcribed  in  the  Linnaean  Tranfa&ions,  vol.  ii.  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Lamb,  A.  L.  S.  having  been  firft  noticed  by 
him  in  Whitenights  Park,  near  Reading,  in  May  1792; 
and  afterwards  in  the  I(le  of  Wight  and  other  parts  of 
Hampfifire.  It  was  then  confidered  as  a  new  fpecies  in 
England,  and  indeed  as  a  non-defcript ;  but  it  is  now 
afcertained  to  be  a  bird  very  common  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  to  be  the  Afilus  major  of  Briffon,  the  Re- 
gulus  non  criftatus  major  of  Willughby,  and  the  larged 
yellow  wren  of  White,  Hid.  Se'ib.  p.  55.  Thefe  fynonymes 
have  been  afcertained  by  G.  Montague,  efq.  F.L.  S.  who 
has  given  a  more  particular  defcription  of  the  bird  in  the 
ivth  vol.  of  Linn.Tranf.  He  fird  met  with  it  at  the  latter 
end  of  April,  in  the  year  1790,  on  an  oak-tree,  at  the 
verge  of  a  wood  in  the  parifli  of  Eadon  Grey  in  the  county 
of  Wilts.  “  It  is  an  active  redlefs  bird,  and,  at  the  time 
I  (hot  it,  was  exceflively  bufy  in  purfuing  fome  fpecies  of 
winged  infeft,  which  feems  to  be  its  principal  food.  Upon 
near  infpe&ion  it  might  readily  have  been  miftaken  for 
the  trochilus,  had  I  not  been  attentive  to  its  note  and 
aftions.  As  this  elegant  little  fpecies  of  warbler  feems  to 
have  efcaped  the  notice,  or  at  lead  the  hidoric  attention, 
of  ornithologids,  probably  from  confounding  it  with  the 
yellow  wren,  it  was  my  intention  to  prefent  it  to  the 
Linnaean  Society  as  foon  as  opportunity  od’ered  the  dif- 
covery  of  its  ned  and  eggs,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
added  to  the  lid  of  Britilh  birds.  In  a  tour  through 
South  Wales  the  following  fpring,  I  found  this  fpecies 
not  unfrequent  in  the  oak-woods  of  Carmarthenfhife. 
The  fil'd  I  faw  that  feafon  was  on  the  29th  of  April; 
and,  in  a  week  after,  a  great  many  more  arrived,  which, 
from  their  inceflant  chirping  and  aftions,  I  took  to  be 
all  males.  About  the  middle  of  May  I  plainly  difcovered 
fome  females  were  arrived,  and  on  the  30th  of  that  month 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  two  neds,  by  watching 
the  birds  with  fome  of  the  materials  in  their  bills,  and 
foon  after  took  them  with  fix  eggs  each;  and,  in  order  to 
clear  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  I  caught  one  of  the  fe¬ 
males  on  the  ned,  and  fliot  the  male,  who  approached 
very  near,  at  the  fame  time.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
remark,  that  I  found  thefe  birds  in  greated  plenty  in 
coppice-woods  of  oak  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years’ 
growth  :  their  flight  is  fliort,  flow,  and  vibrating,  as  they 
move  from  fpray  to  fpray,  feldom  varying  their  fituation 
above  twenty  yards  from  the  fird  choien  fpot  till  the 
young  take  wing,  when  they  quit  the  lower  branches, 
and  take  to  the  highed  trees,  learching  for  infcfts  amongd 
the  upper  foliage.  At  this  time  they  are  not  fo  vocife¬ 
rous,  and  have  entirely  left  off  that  conflant  vibration  of 
their  wings,  which  feems  peculiar  to  the  courting  and 
incubating  feafon.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  this 
fpecies  is  a  new  or  accidental  vilitant  to  thefe  parts,  but 
that  its  near  refemblance  in  fize  and  colour  to  the  yellow 
■wren  has  probably  occafioned  it  to  be  midaken  for  that 
bird.  But  whoever  will  bring  them  together  wall  at  once 
obferve,  that  the  plumage  of  this  is  much  more  vivid ; 
and,  as  a  fpecial  chara&eriflic  mark,  the  belly  and  under 
tail-coverts  are  invariably  of  a  pure  w  hite,  w'hich  in  the 
yellow  wren  are  tinged,  and  the  latter  part  dallied  with 
yellow.  There  is  no  didinftion  in  the  plumage  of  the 
fexes  of  either  fpecies  :  this  (hould  not  therefore  be  mif¬ 
taken  for  the  male  of  the  other,  which  doubtlefs  has  often 
been  the  cafe.  Befides,  were  every  other  mark  of  dif- 
tinftion  wanting,  the  note,  manners,  and  habits,  of  this 
widely  differ:  this  only  inhabits  woods  in  the  breeding 
feafon  :  its  cry,  for  it  cannot  be  called  a  fong,  bears  not 
the  lead  refemblance  to  any  other  fpecies :  the  fird  part 
feems  to  exprefs  the  word  tivee  drawn  out  to  lome  length, 
and  repeated  five  or  fix  times  fucceflively,  terminating  in 
notes  fomething  of  the  fame  tone,  but  delivered  in  a 
hurried  manner,  (baking  its  wings  at  the  fame  time.  This 
fpecies  weighs  about  two  drams  forty  grains ;  the  length 
e  inches  and  a  quarter:  the  bill  is  dulkyj  irides  hazel; 
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the  upper  part  of  the  head,  back,  fcapulars,  and  upper 
coverts  of  the  tail,  are  of  a  lively  yellow  green:  over  the 
eye  is  a  bright  brimdone-coloured  droke;  the  cheeks 
and  throat  yellow;  the  upper  part  of  the  bread,  white 
tinged  with  yellow ;  the  lower  part,  belly,  and  under  tail- 
coverts,  pure  white:  the  quill-feathers  are  dulky,  edged 
on  their  exterior  webs  with  yellow  green ;  the  tail  very 
little  forked,  coloured  like  the  wing-feathers,  except  the 
two  outmofl,  which  want  the  yellow  margin :  the  legs 
are  of  a  yellowifh  brown.  The  female  caught  on  the  ned 
weighed  three  drams.  This  bird  is  a  migratory  fpecies, 
and  like  mod,  if  not  all,  our  fummer  migrants,  the  males 
precede  the  other  fex  in  their  vernal  flight  a  week  or  ten 
days.  It  leaves  us  about  the  middle  of  September.  The 
ned  is  formed  on  the  ground,  beneath  the  (hade  of  trees 
or  bufhes,  condrudfed  of  dry  grafs,  with  a  few  dead  leaves 
and  a  very  little  mofs  externally,  and  lined  with  finer 
grafs  and  a  few  long  hairs.  Its  (liape  is  oval,  with  the 
entrance  near  the  top,  like  thofe  of  the  yellow  wren  and 
fmaller  pettichaps  ;  but  materially  differs  from  them  in 
the  internal  part  of  its  drudlure,  as  thole  birds  inva¬ 
riably  line  their  neds  with  feathers.  The  eggs  weigh 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  grains;  their  colour  white, 
fprinkled  all  over  with  rub-colour  fpots :  in  fome  thofe 
markings  are  confluent.  Thefe  obfervations  were  in¬ 
tended  to  be  prefented  to  the  Linnaean  Society  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  difcovery  of  the  ned  and  eggs ;  but,  by 
fome  unaccountable  means,  my  notes  were  miflaid.  This 
delay  has  given  me  an  opportunity  for  farther  enquiry; 
and  I  have  now  afcertained  that  this  bird  is  alfo  found 
in  Germany,  where  it  is  likewife  a  migratory  fpecies,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Beckdein  in  the  27th  volume  of 
Naturforfcher,  p.  38.  To  my  friend  Mr.  Latham  I  am 
indebted  for  the  tranflation  of  that  part  of  the  work  for 
my  infpeftion  ;  where  I  find  under  the  denomination  der 
laulvffgelchen,  little  leaf-bird,  an  excellent  defcription  of 
this  bird  and  its  manners;  though  the  author  does  not 
feem  acquainted  with  its  ned  and  eggs.  He  adds  (Mota- 
cilla  fibilatrix)  fnperciliis  luteis,Jupra  virefcens,  Jubtus  fla- 
vefcens.  This  author  particularly  remarks  the  whitenefs 
of  the  under  tail-coverts,  the  flrong  chara&eriftic  mark 
of  didinftion.  After  what  has  been  (aid  of  this  hitherto 
little-known  beautiful  fpecies  of  warbler,  little  can  be 
added  to  elucidate  its  hiflory :  to  my  former  remarks  I 
only  fay,  that,  (ince  my  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
bird,  I  have  met  with  it  in  plenty  in  all  the  fouthern 
counties  and  wooded  parts  I  have  been  in,  efpecially 
where  oak  or  beech  abound.”  In  the  Leverian  Mufeum 
it  was  ticketed  “green  wren,”  N°  271. 

ft.  Size  of  the  yellow  wren ;  but  differs  in  having  the 
plumage  very  pale  ferruginous;  head  and  upper  parts 
greenifli  brown  ;  and  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and  bread 
fulvous.  This  flew  on-board  a  (hip  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  near  the  Spaniffi  fnore. 

208.  Motacilla  arundinacea,  the  reed-wren  :  fize  of  the 
preceding;  weight  (even  pennyweights  nine  grains  :  bill 
half  an  inch;  the  under  mandible  fieffi-colour;  irides 
olive  brown  ;  eyelafiies  dirty  white  ;  from  the  bill  to  the 
eye  a  broad  dreak  of  tawny  white;  general  colour  of 
the  plumage  greenifli  olive  brown ;  quills  and  tail  brown, 
with  paler  edges  ;  chin  white;  the  red  of  the  under  part 
tawny  white;  bafe  of  all  the  feathers  black;  legs  light 
olive;  male  and  female  much  alike.  The  ned  is  com- 
pofed  externally  of  dry  dalks  of  grafs,  lined  mod  com¬ 
monly  with  the  flowery  tufts  of  the  common  reed  ;  but 
fometimes  with  fmall  grades,  and  a  few  black  horfe-hairs 
to  cover  them.  This  ned  is  ufually  fufpended,  or  hung 
like  a  hammock,  between  three  or  four  dalks  of  reeds, 
below  the  panicles  of  flowers,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
dalks  run  through  the  fides  of  the  neds  at  nearly  equal 
didances ;  or,  to  lpeak  more  properly,  the  nefl  js  tied  on 
to  the  reeds  with  dead  grafs,  and  fometimes  (as  being 
more  eligible  when  it  can  be  had)  even  with  thread  and 
packthread,  emulating  the  work  of  a  fempdrefs,  as  was 
D  d  the 
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the  cafe  of  the  neft  exhibited  in  the  drawing  communi¬ 
cated  by  the  Rev.  John  Lightfoot  (the  obferver  of  the 
fpecies)  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  by  them  engraved  in 
the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxv.  for  1785.  The  bird,  however, 
though  generally,  does  not  always  confine  her  building 
to  the  fupport  of  reeds ;  fometimes  flie  fixes  it  on  to  the 
branches  of  the  water-dock ;  and,  in  one  inftance  only  (that 
here  delineated),  it  was  found  faftened  to  the  trifurcated 
branch  of  a  fyringa-bulh,  or  Philadelphus,  growing  in  a 
garden-hedge  by  the  river-fide.  Eggs  generally  four  in 
number,  whitifh,  fpotted  with  olive.  This  bird  frequents 
the  river  Coin  in  Buckinghamfhire,  and  no  doubt  other 
rivers  and  watery  places  where  reeds  grow.  It  is  a  fhy 
bird,  and  not  often  taken,  though  the  neft  is  frequently 
met  with.  It  may  eafily  be  miftaken  for  the  fedge-bird, 
M.  falicaria;  but  is  certainly  a  different  fpecies  ;  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  its  having  the  bafe  of  the  bill  much  larger 
than  in  the  fedge-bird,  were  there  no  other  chara&eriftic, 
mull  alone  determine  the  difference  between  them. 

409.  Matacillafimbriata,  the  gauze-tailed  warbler.  This 
(mail  fpecies,  which  is  about  the  fize  of  a  wren,  inhabits 
the  illand  of  Java ;  at  leaft  it  was  fent  from  that  place  to 
M.  Temminck  of  Amfterdam,  and  from  him  to  Monf. 
Vaillant.  The  moft  remarkable  thing  in  this  fpecies  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  tail-quills  are  barbed  ;  the  fea¬ 
thers  are  fo  thinly  fcattered  along  the  quills,  as  to  have 
the  appearance  at  firft  fight  of  their  having  been  ftripped ; 
but  upon  examination  they  are  fo  regular,  that  there  is 
no  doubt  but  the  “  fringe  or  gauze  tail”  is  the  fpecific 
charatffer.  The  prefent  fpecimen  had  but  three  feathers 
in  the  tail ;  but,  on  lifting  up  the  coverts,  the  cells  or 
fockets  of  feven  more  appeared,  which  muff; -either  have 
been  pulled  out  or  dropped  in  moulting.  The  tail  was 
certainly  very  much  tapered  ;  for,  of  the  three  feathers 
that  remained,  two,  which  were  the  middle  ones,  were 
equal  in  length,  the  other  was  ftrorter.  This  individual 
is  fuppofed  to  be  a  male;  extreme  length,  from  the  tip  of 
bill  to  that  of  the  tail  fix  inches  and  a  half.  The  bill  is 
blackifli,  legs  and  feet  brown.  The  head  is  of  a  rufous 
brown,  which  continues  down  the  fides  of  the  neck,  and 
all  the  under  parts  of  the  body.  The  throat  and  front 
of  the  neck  are  grey  blue,  Alining  and  glittering  like 
pearl,  or  oriental  agate.  The  back  of  the  neck  is  very 
dark  brown  mingled  with  lighter  tints  ;  the  fcapulars  and 
wings  are  of  a  dirty  brown  edged  with  rufous.  The  tail 
is  longer  than  the  body  ;  the  quills  are  almolt  black  for 
half  their  length  ;  the  remainder  and  the  barbs  are  of  a 
red  brown  ;  the  tail  is  fo  tranfparent,  from  the  feathers 
being  ro  thinly  fown,  that  when  laid  upon  paper  you  may 
read  through  it  as  through  a  piece  of  the  fineft  gauze. 
The  colour  of  the  eye  is  not  known ;  this  being  a  Huffed 
fpecimen,  not  a  living  animal. 

aio.  Motacilla  pinc-pinc,  the  pinc-pinc.  This  is  in 
fize  and  manners  very  like  the  wren ;  like  that,  it  is  in 
continual  motion,  bufily  hopping  from  branch  to  branch 
among  bullies  and  fhrubs ;  like  that  alfo,  it  carries  its  tail 
erect,  and  continues  warbling  while  in  fearch  of  food 
among  heath  and  finaller  plants,  where  it  loves  to  forage 
and  conceal  itfelf.  Befides  its  fimilarity  to  the  wren,  it 
rifes  perpendicularly  like  the  lark  to  a  confiderable  height 
from  the  ground  or  from  fome  bulh  ;  flapping  its  wings 
and  tail  very  ftrongly  in  its  afcent,  and  rifing  by  fliort 
leaps,  uttering  its  note  of  pinc-pinc,  pinc-pinc,  pinc-pinc, 
the  whole  time.  The  children  at  the  Cape  call  it  the 
pinc-pinc  from  its  note.  If,  when  it  gets  to  a  certain  height 
m  the  air,  there  fhould  be  any  wind,  the  little  bird  is  pre- 
fently  carried  out  of  fight ;  when  it  is  calm,  the  bird, 
having  reached  the  greateft  height  his  ftrength  will  permit, 
defcends  in  a  diagonal  line,  but  does  not  clofe  his  wings 
in  darting  to  the  ground  like  the  lark.  The  male  and 
female  are  rarely  l'een  afunder  ;  the  male  only,  it  fhould 
be  obferved,  has  the  power  of  taking  high  flights ;  the 
female  fometimes  makes  an  effort,  but  feldom  fucceeds  in 
rifing  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground;  nor 


does  either  endeavour  to  foar,  except  in  the  pairing 
feafon. 

The  neft  is  admirably  conftrufted.  The  foundation  is 
laid,  as  ftrongly  as  poffible,  among  the  fpines  of  a  thorny 
buffi,  or  at  the  extremity  of  a  branch  of  the  mimofa-tree. 
This  neft  is  commonly  very  large,  but  fome  bigger  than 
others,  that  is,  as  to  the  outer  dimenfions,  for  within  they 
are  nearly  all  of  the  fame  capacity,  three  or  four  inches 
in  diameter,  though  the  outward  circumference  is  often 
more  than  a  foot.  It  is  made  of  the  wool  of  plants  only, 
and  is  either  of  a  fnowy  whitenefs,  or  brownifh,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quality  of  the  down  furniftied  by  the  Ihrubs 
in  each  particular  diftriCl.  The  neft  is  of  a  very  irregular 
fhape  outfide,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  branches 
or  twigs  ;  and  to  thefe  it  is  fo  ftrongly  faftened,  that  It  is 
impoffible  to  take  it  away  without  leaving  much  of  it 
adhering,  for  it  ufually  embraces  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  branch.  If  it  appears  mif-fhapen  outfide,  the  infide 
makes  amends  for  it ;  nor  can  we  avoid  being  furprifed 
that  fo  fmall  an  animal,  with  no  other  inftruments  than 
its  bill,  wings,  and  tail,  could  have  heated  and  prefted  its 
materials  into  a  texture  as  clofe  and  fmooth  as  good  linen 
cloth.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  neft  is  the  entrance-hole 
like  a  chimney  ;  and,  what  is  very  curious,  at  the  bafe  of 
this  tube,  or  corridor,  on  the  outfide,  there  is  a  landing- 
place,  like  a  very  little  neft  fixed  againft  the  larger  oife. 
It  is  generally  underllood  at  the  Cape,  that  this  little  neft 
is  intended  as  a  lodgment  for  the  male,  that  he  may  watch 
while  the  female  is  hatching,  who,  being  at  the  bottom 
of  the  neft  with  her  eggs,  cannot  fee  any  danger  from 
without.  Sonnerat  has  defcribed  the  neft  very  well,  but 
has  given  a  very  incorreft  figure  of  it,  which  is  the  more 
ftrange,  as  he  actually  brought  feveral  of  them  with  him 
to  Europe ;  lie  has  afcribed  it  to  the  Cape  titmoufe  alfo, 
inftead  of  the  bird  it  really  belongs  to  ;  and  in  this  error 
lie  has  been  followed  by  Buffon,  and  by  all  his  numerous 
copyifts  of  courfe.  The  titmoule  does  indeed  fometimes 
take  poffelfion  of  this  neft  ;  and  hence  the  miftake.  Vaillant 
however  aflerts,  that  the  intention  afcribed  to  this  fup- 
plementary  neft  is  nothing  but  a  popular  error ;  for  the 
male,  he  fays,  fits  as  well  as  the  female,  and  one  never 
remains  on  the  watch  while  the  other  is  on  the  eggs ;  of 
this  lie  is  certain,  having  watched  the  birds  for  whole 
mornings  together,  and  feen  at  leaft  an  hundred  fuch 
nefts.  This  little  recefs,  therefore,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  landing-place  or  rooft,  whence  the  bird  may  conveniently 
get  into  the  hole  and  drop  into  the  neft  ;  which  otherwife 
would  be  attained  with  difficulty,  and  he  could  hardly 
hit  that  little  aperture  when  on  the  wing  ;  and  the  neft  is 
fo  foft  outfide,  that,  fliould  he  often  perch  upon  it,  it 
would  be  liable  to  damage,  whereas  this  roofting-place 
is  made  as  foiid  and  firm  as  the  infide  of  the  neft  ;  and 
fince,  to  give  it  this  folidity,  the  bird  has  no  other  mode 
than  to  bean  with  his  wings,  and  prefs  it  by  turning  his 
body  over  and  over,  it  naturally  acquires  a  fpherical  form, 
like  a  little  neft  ;  and  this  has  led  to  the  idea,  by  no  means 
unnatural,  that  it  was  intended  as  a  centry-box  for  the 
male.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe;  for,  when  the  mouth  of 
the  neft  is  fo  fituated  as  to  be  eafily  attained  from  a  branch 
or  twig,  then  this  cell  does  not  exill  at  all.  Some  of 
thefe  nefts  have  two  or  three  fuch  landing-places  ;  and  in 
fome  they  are  not  fliaped  at  all  like  a  little  neft.  In  ge¬ 
neral  thefe  birds,  on  returning  to  their  neft,  firft  perch  on 
fome  neighbouring  twig,  then  upon  the  edge  of  this  little 
cell,  and  thence  liead-foremoft  through  the  hole  into 
the  neft. 

Thefe  birds  are  not  fhy,  fo  that  you  may  come  very 
near  them;  and  they  will  go  into  their  neft  while  one  is 
looking  on,  efpecially  in  the  wilder  cantons,  where  the 
children  never  hunt  them.  Yet,  fays  Vaillant,  I  never 
could  take  them  in  the  neft,  not  even  in  the  night ;  becaufe 
the  neft,  though  generally  in  fight,  is  fo  well  fixed  amidft 
the  thickets,  that  it  is  not  poftible  to  get  at  it  without 
making  too  much  noife  ;  for  it  is  never  placed  upon  an 
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infulated  fltrub,  butr  always  in  a  thick  bufli  difficult  of 
accefs.  The  laying  is  from  five  to  eight  eggs,  ufually  fix, 
more  or  lefs  fpeckled  with  brown  according’to  the  age  of 
the  female,  that  is,  lefs  fo  at  the  firft  laying  than  at  the 
fecond.  It  fhould  alfo  be  obferved,  that  the  firft  neft  is 
never  fo  large  nor  fo  well  made  as  the  following  ones ;  an 
obfervation  which  applies  to  birds  in  general.  So  foft  and 
commodious  a  neft  as  that  of  the  pinc-pinc  excites  envy 
in  other  birds;  and,  he  is  often  driven  out  of  his  houfe, 
after  feeing  his  little  family  deftroyed,  or  his  female’s 
eggs  broken  to  pieces;  fometimes  the  fame  pair  hasfeveral 
nefts  deftroyed  one  after  another  in  the  fame  feafon. 
The  enemies  of  the  pinc-pinc  are,  among  birds,  the 
titmoufe  and  the  barbet ;  of  quadrupeds,  the  rnoufe; 
of  infedls,  the  wafp  and  the  ant.  Even  reptiles  will 
glide  into  the  neft,  eat  the  young  or  the  eggs,  and  take 
up  their  lodging  in  the  fame  place.  So  formidable  and  fo 
numerous  are  the  enemies  of  this  little  creature !  The 
titmice,  or  the  barbets,  when  they  feize  upon  a  neft  of 
this  kind,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  enlarge  the  orifice, 
which  they  perform  without  much  difficulty,  becaule  it 
is  compadtly  formed,  very  thin,  and  will  ftretch  a  good 
deal.  Mice  will  bring  forth  their  young,  and  lay  up  their 
winter-provifion,  in  one  of  thefe  nefts.  Reptiles  will 
conceal  themfelves  alfo  therein;  but  chiefly  a  kind  of 
green  ferpent  found  on  trees  and  bulhes,  whofe  bite  is 
harmlefs.  The  wafps  and  ants,  when  they  take  pofleffion, 
conftrudt  cells  in  the  interior,  where  they  depolit  their 
larvse ;  the  ants  are  of  the  winged  kind. 

The  male  pinc-pinc  is  three  inches  eight  lines  in  ex¬ 
treme  length.  His  colours  are  not  brilliant :  the  plumage 
of  the  upper  furface  is  dark  brown  edged  with  a  lighter 
tint ;  the  under  parts  rufous  white,  fpeckled  with  brown ; 
the  tail,  which  is  very  Ihort,  is  light  brown  on  the  outer 
barbs,  blackifli  within,  but  tipped  with  white;  it  is  fo 
tapered  as  to  form  a  lemicircle  when  fpread  out;  the 
rump  and  lower-belly  are  reddifli ;  bill  and  eyes  brown, 
legs  and  feet  dull  yellow.  Upon  the  whole,  the  plumage 
bears  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  the  lark,  efpecially  the 
female,  whofe  colours  are  flatter ;  the  male  perhaps  may 
remind  us  rather  of  the  colour  of  the  common  grey  par¬ 
tridge.  We  have  given  a  delineation  of  the  male,  of 
the  natural  fize,  and  a  reduced  figure  of  the  neft,  on 
Plate  VI. 

The  pinc-pinc  fits  fifteen  days,  and  is  one  of  thofe  to 
whom  the  cuckoo  confides  her  eg g,  which  however  muft 
be  dropped  or  puflied  in,  for  no  cuckoo  could  enter  the 
orifice  of  on  oi  thefe  nefts,  not  even  the  gilded  cuckoo, 
called  by  Vaillan  didric,  which  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  of 
the  African  ipecies ;  and  heobferved  thatthe  nefts  wherein 
was  found  the  cuckoo’s  eggs,  W'ere  not  at  all  damaged,  as 
if  the  entrance  had  been  forced  ;  it  was  not  till  the  cuckoo 
began  to  grow  pretty  large  that  the  neft  loft  its  fhape. 
But  indeed  Vaillant  afcertained,  after  long  watching 
and  minute  attention,  that  a  cuckoo  does  not  enter  a  neft 
to  lay  her  egg,  but  lays  it  on  the  ground  or  in  any  more 
convenient  place,  and  then  carries  it  in  her  mouth,  and 
drops  or  pulhes  it  into  the  neft  Ihe  has  leledied  for  it. 
(Oifeaux  d’Afrique,  tom  v.  p.  47.)  In  the  prefent  cafe, 
it  feems  very  extraordinary  that  a  little  bird  which  often 
abandons  her  own  eggs  when  they  have  been  handled, 
fhould  condefcend  to  hatch  the  egg  of  another  bird,  who, 
having  deftroyed  all  lier’s,  leaves  her  one  much  larger; 
for,  although  in  general  the  cuckoo  lays  an  egg  fmaller  in 
proportion  to  her  lize  than  other  birds,  it  is  equally  cer¬ 
tain,  that  there  muft  be  a  confidc-rabie  difference  in  fize 
between  the  eggs  of  any  cuckoo  and  that  of  a  bird  fo 
fmall  as  the  pinc-pinc,  which  we  have  defcribed  to  be 
no  bigger  than  a  wren.  Befides,  a  large  egg  muft  be 
more  inconvenient  to  the  little  bird  to  fit  upon  than 
feveral  fmall  ones;  fo  that  fhe  certainly  muft  be  confcious, 
fays  Vaillant,  that  fhe  is  not  hatching  her  own.  And 
how  can  we  conceive,  continues  he,  that  the  young  cuc¬ 
koo,  who  at  fifteen  days  old  muft  be  big  enough  tofwallow 
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both  father  and  mother,  does  not  fcare  them  away.  All 
this  muft  be  regulated  by  the  fpecial  diredtion  of  Pro¬ 
vidence. 

21 1.  Motacilla  apus,  the  flower-pecker.  This  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  fmalleft  bird  in  Africa;  it  is  lefs  even  than  the 
M.  regulus.  The  bill  is  extremely  weak,  as  ftraight  as 
a  needle,  without  any  bend  or  fwell,  and  fcarcely  any 
greater  breadth  at  the  bafe  ;  its  mouth  therefore  is  pro- 
portionably  fmall;  and  it  can  feed  only  on  very  fmall 
infects,  which  it  feeks  for  among  the  flowers  or  bloffoms 
of  trees,  picking  and  digging  into  the  petals,  to  get  at 
the  minute  fcarabsei  which  lie  in  the  calyces  of  fuch 
flowers.  Seeing  thefe  birds  conftantly  darting  their  bills 
into  the  flowers  of  prickly  fhrubs,  it  might  be  fuppofed 
that  they  draw  their  nouriihment  from  the  juices  they 
contain  ;  but,  upon  diffedtion,  we  find  that  is  impoffible ; 
for  their  tongue,  which  is  hardly  vifible,  is  not  hollowed 
out  like  a  trunk,  nor  reticulated,  nor  capable  of  being 
darted  into  the  bottom  of  the  calyces  of  flowers,  as  in 
thofe  birds  which  pierce  them  and  extradt  their  juices. 
Nor  has  any  thing  been  found  in  their  ftomachs  but  the 
remains  of  very  fmall  infedts,  mixed  with  fome  fmall 
grains  of  fand  and  bits  of  flowers ;  of  two-and-thirty 
which  Vaillant  killed,  he  never  found  in  their  gizzards 
the  leaft  appearance  of  grain  or  feed;  it  is  certain  there¬ 
fore  that  they  live  only  on  inledts,  and  thofe  of  the  fmalleft 
kind,  which  they  pick  out  from  flowers  and  leaves.  This 
fpecies  is  not  much  extended ;  Vaillant  obferved  them 
only  in  one  diftridt,  about  a  place  he  calls  Heere  Loge- 
ment,  and  thence  to  Elephant-river  and  a  little  farther. 
Like  the  preceding,  they  go  in  little  flocks  of  fix  or  eight  1 
they  are  very  nimble,  and  continually  in  motion  from 
flower  to  flower,  which,  added  to  their  diminutive  fize, 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  lhoot  them.  Their  note  is 
zizizi,  zizizi,  fo  weak  as  hardly  to  be  heard  did  not  the 
wdiole  flock  found  it  together.  The  colours  are  not  re¬ 
markable.  The  throat  is  whitifli ;  the  reft  of  the  under 
part  of  the  body  faint  yellow;  the  wdngs  and  tail  are 
light  brown,  the  reft  of  the  upper  furface  flate-colour; 
the  eyes  are  brown,  legs  and  feet  brownifli.  The  male  is 
diftinguiftied  by  a  little  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  upper 
mandible,  diredlly  over  the  noftrils ;  they  are  partly  white, 
partly  black,  railed,  and  diredted  forwards.  This  is  en¬ 
tirely  wanting  in  the  female  ;  her  colours  are  alfo  duller. 
The  nefting,  &c.  are  not  known. 

212.  Motacilla  curvata,  the  curved-bill  fig-eater.  This 
fpecies  is  plentiful  about  the  Elephant-river,  where  it  is 
called  krome-ltec ,  which  in  Dutch  fignifies  a  curved  bill. 
As  the  bill  of  the  Motacilla  genus  is  in  general  ftraight, 
this  bird  might  be  miftaken  for  a  colibri,  or  for  a  creeper, 
but  it  has  not  the  tongue  of  the  firft,  nor  the  feet  and  tail 
of  the  laft.  Its  tongue  refembles  the  preceding  fpecies, 
therefore  we  need  not  repeat  what  we  have  juftfaid.  It 
feeks  its  food  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  its  colours 
moreover  lufficiently  diftinguifli  it  from  the  creepers.  Its 
hue  is  fo  Ample  and  monotonous,  that  it  would  hardly 
be  difeerned  among  the  branches  of  mimofa  where  it 
commonly  refides,  but  for  its  extreme  vivacity  and  little 
fong.  The  male  is  commonly  feen  accompanied  by  his 
female,  who  refembles  him  lo  much,  that  they  can  hardly 
be  diftinguilhed  but  upon  diffedtion  :  the  bill  of  the  female 
is  fomewhat  Ihorter,  yet  this  part  in  the  young  males  is 
as  Ihort.  Thefe  birds  conceal  their  nefts  with  great  care; 
Vaillant  could  never  procure  one,  though  he  offered  a 
premium  to  his  Hottentots  for  that  purpofe.  The  upper 
furface  of  the  body,  head,  neck,  wings,  and  tail,  are  grey- 
brown,  almoft  cinereous ;  the  under  parts  faint  red,  darker 
under  the  belly  and  tail ;  bill  light  brown,  eyes  hazel, . 
legs  and  feet  reddilh.  Extreme  length,  four  inches  and 
one  line.  Thefe  birds  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Green  River,  and  of  the  Great  or  Orange  River,  but 
chiefly  about  the  Elephant-river;  and  on  the  mimofa 
flirubs  they  are  continually  reiterating  their  cry  of  tiotic- 
tic,  tie-tic-trie. 
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213.  Motacilla  ceftiva,  the  yellow-poll:  length  four 
inches  and  a  half :  olive-green ;  head  and  all  the  under 
parts  fine  yellow,  marked  on  the  neck,  breaft,  and  fides, 
with  longitudical  reddifti  fpots ;  the  upper  parts  and 
edges  of  the  quills,  olive-green;  quills  brown;  the  tail 
marked  as  the  quills,  but  the  two  middle  feathers  dark 
brown  ;  legs  black.  This  bird  is  found  in  America,  and 
is  migratory;  it  is  feen  in  Canada  during  the  fiummer 
only ;  but  its  chief  refidence  is  in  Guiana,  and  parts 
adjacent,  where  it  performs  the  duties  of  incubation.  Its 
note  is  faid  to  be  very  agreeable. 

/?.  There  is  a  variety,  in  which  the  body  is  brown 
above,  inftead  of  olive-green.  Inhabits  Canada. 

214.  Motacilla  Carolinenfis,  the  Carolina  yellow-poll  : 
olive-green,  beneath  yellowilh :  quill  and  tail-feathers 
brown,  the  lateral  ones  edged  with  yellow.  Inhabits 
Hudfon’s  Bay  :  fize  of  the  preceding,  and  probably  only 
a  variety. 

215.  Motacilla  futoria,  the  tailor-bird.  This  is  a  very 
minute  fpecies,  being  only  three  inches  in  length  ;  weight 
not  more  than  ninety  grains ;  the  colour  wholly  of  a  light 
yellow.  This  inhabits  molt  parts  of  India;  and  is  re¬ 
markable  for  nothing  fo  much  as  the  neft,  which  is  con- 
ftrufted  in  a  very  curious  manner,  being  compofed  of 
two  leaves  ;  the  one  dead,  which  it  fixes  at  the  end  of  fome 
branch,  to  the  fide  of  a  living  one,  by  fewing  both  to¬ 
gether  in  the  manner  of  a  pouch  or  purfe,  and  open  at 
the  top;  it  lines  the  infide  with  fine  down;  thus  the 
brood  is  fecure  from  depredation  of  fnakes  and  monkeys, 
to  which  they  might  otherwife  fall  a  prey.  The  eggs 
are  white. 

216.  Motacilla  Caffra,  the  Caffrarian  warbler:  fize  of 
the  wagtail :  head  and  back  olive  ;  over  the  eyes  a  white 
ftreak ;  between  the  bill  and  eye  black;  throat  and  rump 
ferruginous;  breaft  and  belly  whitifti ;  quills  brown;  tail 
ferruginous ;  ends  of  the  feathers  brown.  Inhabits  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Caffraria. 

217.  Motacillagularis,  the  thick-necked  warbler:  above 
ferruginous  :  beneath  white;  chin,  wings,  and  tail,  black, 
pound  in  South  America. 

218.  Motacilla  flavicauda,  the  yellow-tailed  warbler: 
above  olive  ;  beneath  white  ;  crown  and  rump  cinereous  ; 
area  of  the  wings  and  lateral  tail-feathers  yellow,  tipped 
with  brown  ;  the  middle  ones  entirely  brown.  Inhabits 
America,  and  migrates. 

219.  Motacilla  tfcliecantfchia,  the  tfchecantfchia  war¬ 
bler:  above  blackifh;  beneath  ferruginous;  head  dark 
brown  ;  nape  whitifh ;  collar,  and  oblong  fpot  on  the 
wings,  white ;  back  black.  Native  of  Siberia. 

220.  Motacilla  melanopa,  the  black-chinned  w'arbler ; 
above  bluifti  afh,  beneath  yellow  :  chin  and  throat  black  ; 
eyebrows  and  three  lateral  tail-feathers  on  each  fide  white; 
the  outmoft  black  on  the  exterior  edge  ;  a  white  line 
from  the  gape  through  the  neck ;  tail  even.  Inhabits 
Dauria. 

221.  Motacilla  Hudfonica,  the  Hudfon's -Bay  warbler. 
A  large  fpecies :  above  rufty-brown,  beneath  whitifh  ; 
neck  beneath  with  dulky  ftripes  ;  outmoft  tail-feather 
white,  fecond  white  edged  within  with  black,  third  white 
on  the  difk.  Bill  and  legs  yellowilh-brown  ;  body  above 
brown,  the  feathers  edged  with  ferruginous ;  chin  and 
throat  pale  ferruginous ;  tail  blackifh,  three  inches  long. 
Inhabits  Hudfon’s  Bay  :  fix  inches  long. 

MOT'ACISM,  f.  in  grammar,  a  vowel  following  the 
letter  m.  Afh. 

MOTA'LA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Gothland: 
twenty-one  miles  north-weft  of  Linkioping. 

MOTA'LA,  a  river  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Gothland, 
which  runs  from  the  Wetter  Lake  to  the  Baltic  twenty- 
two  miles  eaft  of  Nordkioping. 

MOTAMOC'ULO,  a  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Mada- 
Kafcar :  eighteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cape  St.  Andre. 
MOTA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  moving. 
MOTAZ'ALITES.  See  Moatazaute s,  vol.  xv.  p.  599. 
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MOTCHANG',  a  town  of  Corea :  eighteen  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Yang-tchen. 

MOTCHIA'MA,  an  ifiand  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Angola,  formed  by  the  river  Coanza;  about  four  or 
five  miles  long,  and  one  broad ;  producing  variety  of  roots 
and  herbs,  and  breeding  plenty  of  cattle.  On  this  ifiand 
were  formerly  fettled  five  or  fix  Portuguefe  families,  who 
carried  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  llaves. 

MOTE,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol :  nine  miles 
fouth  of  Tyrol. 

MOTE,  J'.  [mo?,  Sax.  atomus,  Lat.]  A  fmall  particle 
of  matter;  any  thing  proverbially  little. — The  little  motes 
in  the  fun  do  ever  ftir,  though  there  be  no  wind.  Bacon's 
Nat.  Iiift. 

You  found  his  mote,  the  king  your  mote  did  fee; 

But  I  a  beam  do  find  in  each  of  three.  Shakcfpeare. 

MOTE,  an  obfolete  form  of  the  verb  mujl  and  may ; 
[moet,  Dut.]  Mull: 

In  ftede  of  weping  and  praieres, 

Men  mote  give  filver  to  the  poore  freres.  Chaucer. 

However  loth  he  were  his  way  to  flake. 

Yet  mote  he  al gates  now  abide.  Spenfer. 

Might : 

Moll  ugly  fhapes, 

Such  as  dame  Nature  fell  mote  fear  to  fee.  Spenfer. 

Within  the  poftern  flood  Argantes  flout 

To  refcue  her,  if  ill  mote  her  betide,  Fairfax. 

MOTE,  f.  [mo?,  gemo?,  Sax,  mot,  Icel.  mote,  Su. 
Goth.]  A  meeting;  an  aflembly :  ufed  in  compofition, 
as  hurgmote,  folkmote,  See. 

Mote,  or  Mota,  was  alfo  ufed  for  a  fortrefs  or  caftle ; 
as  mota  tie  Wind  for;  and  fometimes  for  the  large  ditch 
encompalTing  the  caftle,  or  manfion.  See  Moat. 

MO'TE-BELL,  f.  The  bell  which  was  ufed  by  the 
Englifh  Saxons  to  call  people  together  to  the  court. 
Leg.  Ed.  ConfeJ]'.  c.  35. 

MOTECAZE',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat: 
forty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Janagur. 

MOT'ER,  /  See  Motor. 

MOTERA'NA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto  :  fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lecce. 

MO'TET,  f.  [Fr.  from  mottetto,  I  tab]  A  kind  of  facred 
air  ;  a  hymn. — Commending  this  fong’s  delicate  air,  that 
motet's  dainty  air.  Breti'er's  Lingua. — Dr.  Aldrich  has 
adapted  the  mufic  of  two  of  their  motets  to  Englifh  words. 
Mafon  on  Church  Mujich. 

Motet  formerly  fignified  a  ftudied  compofition,  enriched 
with  all  the  beauties  of  the  art ;  fuch  were  the  motets  of 
Baffani,  at  the  end  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th 
century.  At  prefent  the  name  of  motet  is  given  to  every 
facred  compofition  fet  to  Latin  words;  fuch  as  hymns, 
pfalms,  or  any  fmall  portion  of  Scripture  in  the  Romifh 
church.  As  mot,  in  French,  implies  a  phrafe,  or  ftrort 
fentence,  fo  motet  implies  a  verfe  or  Ihort  period  taken 
from  the  facred  writings,  as  the  text  ot  what  we  (hould 
call  an  anthem ;  and,  as  the  verfe  or  fentence  is  ufually 
Ihort,  the  too-frequent  repetition  of  the  words  is  fome¬ 
times  objefted  to  in  the  conftruftion  of  motets. 

MOTH,/.  [Sax.  from  matha,  Goth,  a  worm  or  maggot.] 
A  fmall  infeil  or  worm,  which  eats  clothes  and  hangings  ; 
and  afterwards  becomes  winged.  See  the  article  Pha- 
l;ena. — All  the  yarn  Penelope  fpun  in  Ulyfles’s  abfence, 
did  but  fill  Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Shakcfpeare' s  Conolanus. 
— Every  foldier  in  the  wars  Ihould  do  as  every  fick  man 
in  his  bed,  walli  every  moth  out  of  his  confidence.  Shakefp. 

Let  moths  through  pages  eat  their  way, 

Your  wars,  your  loves,  your  praifes  be  forgot. 

And  make  of  all  an  univerfal  blot.  Drydcn. 

To  MOTH-EAT,  v.  a.  To  prey  upon,  as  a  moth  preys 
upon  a  garment. — Ruin  and  negleft  have  fo  moth-eaten 
her,  [the  town  of  Fettipore,]  as  at  this  day  Ihe  lies  prof- 

trate. 
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trate,  .and  is  become  the  objeft  of  contempt  and  pity. 
Sir  T.  Herbert's  'Travels. 

MOTH'-EATEN,  adj.  Eaten  of  moths. — He  as  a  rot¬ 
ten  thing  confumeth,  as  a  garment  that  is  moth-eaten. 
Job  xiii.  28. 

MOTH  MUL'LEIN,  f.  in  botany.  See  Blatteria 
and  Verbascum. 

MOTH'- WORT,  f.  A  plant. 

MO'THE  le  VAYh'R.  See  Lamothe,  vol.  xii.  p.  112. 

MOTHE  MONT  RAVEL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Dordogne;  eighteen  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Mucidan. 

MOTHE  Sr.  HERA'YE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Two  Sevres:  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
St.  Maixent.  and  thirteen  well  of  Niort. 

MOTH'EN,  adj.  Full  of  moths. — We  rake  not  up 
olde,  mouldie,  and  mothen,  parchmentes,  to  feeke  our  pro- 
genitours’  names.  Ftdhe  againjl  Alien,  1580. 

MOTH'ER,  J\  [meboji,  Sax.  moder,  Ice!.  Su.  Goth, 
and  Dan.  moedcr,  Dut.  mader,  Per.  mater,  Lat. 

{j.ctrvip,  Gr.]  A  woman  that  has  borne  a  child,  correlative 
to  fon  or  daughter. — Thus  Eve  is  called  our  common 
mother ;  Cybele,  among  the  ancients,  was  the  Mother  of 
the  Gods.  Chambers. 

I  had  not  fo  much  of  the  man  in  me, 

But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes, 

And  gave  me  up  to  tears.  Skaltefpcare's  Hen.  V. 

That  which  has  produced  any  thing. — Alas,  poor  coun¬ 
try  ?  It  cannot  be  called  our  mother,  but  our  grave. 
Shalwfpcare. — That  which  has  preceded  in  time ;  as  a 
»ijof/icr-church  to  chapels. — That  which  requires  reve¬ 
rence  and  obedience. — The  good  of  m»</ie»*-church,  as  well 
as  that  ot  civil  fociety,  renders  a  judicial  practice  necel- 
1  ary  •  Ayliffe's  Par  ergon. — Hyfterical  pa  (lion  ;  fo  called,  as 
being  imagined  peculiar  to  women  ;  or  rather  as  proceed¬ 
ing  from  an  affedlion  of  the  uterus,  mother  being  an  old 
word  for  the  uterus,  or  womb. — Melancthon  will  have  it 
[melancholy]  as  common  to  men,  as  the  mother  to  women, 
upon  iome  grievous  trouble,  paffion,  diflike,  or  difeon- 
tent.  Burton's  Anat.  of  Mel.  p.  177. — This  Hopping  of 
the  ftomach  might  be  the  mother ;  forafmuch  as  many 
were  troubled  with  mother  fits,  although  few  returned  to 
have  died  of  them.  Graunt's  Bills  of  Mortality . — A  familiar 
term  of  addrels  to  an  old  woman ;  or  to  a  women  dedi¬ 
cated  to  religious  aufterities: 

I  will  about  it  ftra'ight; 

No  longer  flaying,  but  to  give  the  mother 

Notice  of  my  affair.  Shakefpeare's  Meaf.  for  Meaf. 

[Mocdcr,  Dut.  from  modeler,  mud.]  A  thick  fubftance 
concreting  it  liquors  ;  the  lees  or  feum  concreted.— If  the 
body  be  liquid,  and  not  apt  to  putrefy  totally,  it  will  call 
up  a  mother,  as  the  mothers  of  diftilled  waters.  Bacon. 
Potted  fowl,  and  fifli  come  in  fo  fall, 

That  ere  the  firft  is  out  the  fecond  ftinks, 

And  mouldy  mother  gathers  on  the  brinks.  Dry  den. 

[More  properly  modder;  modde,  Teut.]  A  young  girl. 
See  Mauther  and  Modder,  vol.  xv. 

A  fling  for  a  mother,  a  bow  for  a  boyp 
A  whip  for  a  carter.  Tuffer's  Hujbandry. 

Queen  Mother,  fignifies  the  fame  with  what  we  other- 
wile  call  queen  dowager.  We  meet  with  empreffes  on 
medals  and  inferiptions,  with  the  title  of  Mother  of  the 
Camp,  Mother  of  the  Senate,  Mother  of  the  Country ; 
Mater  Caftrorum,  Mater  Senatus,  Mater  Patrice,  See. 

.  MOTH'ER,  adj.  Had  at  the  birth;  native. — Boccace 
lived  in  the  fame  age  with  Chaucer,  had  the  fame  genius, 
and  followed  the  fame  ftudies:  both  writ  novels,  and  each 
of  them  cultivated  his  mother  tongue.  Dryden. 

At  length  divine  Cecilia  came, 

Inventrels  of  the  vocal  frame, 

Vol.  XVI.  No.  1096. 


Enlarg’d  the  former  narrow  bounds, 

And  added  length  to  folemn  founds, 

With  nature’s  mother  wit,  and  arts  unknown  before.  Dryd. 

To  MOTH'ER,  v.  n.  To  gather  concretion — They  oint 
their  naked  limbs  with  mother'd  oil.  Dryden. 

To  MOTH'ER,  v.  a.  To  adopt  as  a  fon  or  daughter. — 
The  queen,  to  have,  put  lady  Elizabeth  befide  the  crown, 
would  have  mothered  another  body’s  child.  Howell's  Hiji. 
of  Eng. 

MOTHER  BAN'K,  a  bank  in  the  channel,  between 
the  Hie  of  Wight  and  the  coaff  of  Hamplhire,  with  from 
three  to  eight  fathom  water.  Lat.  50.  4.1.  N.  Ion.  1.  W. 

MOTHER  CAREY’s  CKIC'KENS,  a  name  given  by 
the  Engiifh  failors  to  birds  which  they  fuppofe  to  be  the 
forerunners  of  a  ftonn.  See  Procellaria  gigantea. 

MOTHER  and  DAU'GHTERS,  three  remarkable 
bills,  on  the  coaff  of  New  Britain,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
fituated  to  the  w'eft  of  Cape  Pallifer. 

MOTHER  and  DAU'GHTERS,  fmall  illands  near  the 
coaff  of  Surinam.  Lat.  5.  N.  Ion.  52.  W. 

MOTHER  of  GOD',  an  attribute  commonly  given 
to  the  bleffed  Virgin.  It  had  its  origin  from  the  Greeks, 
who  firft  called  her  OeoToy.og ;  in  imitation  of  whom  fome 
Latins  began  to  call  her  Deipara,  Dei  genitrix.  The 
council  of  Ephefus  firft  gave  a  fanclion  to  the  appellation; 
but  the  fifth  of  Conftantinople  decreed,  that  the  Virgin 
lliould  always  be  thus  called.  This  gave  rile  to  terrible 
dilputes :  Anaftafius,  a  prelbyter  of  Neftorius,  patriarch 
of  Conftantinople,  firft  afferted,  in  a  fermon,  that  the 
Virgin  was  by  no  means  to  be  called  ©eotoxo;  ;  upon 
which  words,  a  great  tumult  arifing,  Neftorius  took  his 
prelbyter’s  part,  and  taught  the  fame  doilrine. 

MOTH'ER  KILL,  a  river  of  the  Hate  of  Delaware, 
which  runs  into  the  Delaware  Bay  in  lat.  39.  5.  N.  Ion, 
75.  30.  W. 

MOTH'ER-IN-LAW,  f.  The  mother  of  a  hulband 
or  wife.— I  am  come  to  let  at  variance  the  daughter  ia 
law  againft  the  mother  in  law.  Matth.  x.  35. 

MOTHER  MA'ID,  the  Virgin  Mary: 

Thou  fhalt  fee  the  bleffed  mother-maid 
Exalted  more  for  being  good 

Than  for  her  interell  of  motherhood.  Donne. 

MOTHER  of  PEAR'L,  a  kind  of  coarfe  pearl;  the 
Ihell  in  which  pearls  are  generated. — They  were  of  onyx, 
fometimes  of  mother  of  pearl.  HakewilL 
His  mortal  blade 

In  ivory  Iheath,  ycarv’d  with  curious  flights, 

Whofe  hilt  was  burniffi’d  gold,  and  handle  ftrong 
Of  mother-pearl.  Spenjer's  Fairy  Queen. 

MOTHER  of  THY'ME,  f.  [See  Thymus.]  A  plant. 
It  hath  trailing  branches,  which  are  not  fo  woody  and 
hard  as  tliofe  of  thyme,  but  in  every  refpedl  is  the  fame. 
Miller. 

MOTHER  -  TON'GUE,  an  original  language,  from 
which  others  are  formed.  Of  mother-tongues,  Scaiiger 
reckons  ten  in  Europe;  viz.  the  Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic 
or  German,  Sclavonic,  Epirotic,  Scythian  or  European 
Tartar,  Hungarian,  Cantabrian,  Irifli,  and  Britilh.  See 
the  article  Language,  vol.  xii. 

MOTHER-WATER,  in  chemiftry,  a  name  given  to 
the  folution  of  cryftalline  fait,  after  no  more  cryltals  will 
form  in  it  without  more  of  the  water  being  evaporated. 
It  will  be  eafy  to  conceive,  that,  when  the  cryftalliza- 
tion  of  a  fait  has  gone  on  till  the  attraftion  of  the 
water  for  the  fait  is  equal  to  the  attradlion  by  which 
the  cryftals  are  formed,  the  procefs  muft  flop.  The 
affinity  of  cryftallization  may  be  increafed,  and  more 
cryftals  may  be  formed,  either  by  evaporating  an  addi¬ 
tional  quantity  of  w'ater,  or  by  expofing  the  mother- 
water  to  a  lower  temperature. 

MOTH'ER-WORT,  f.  In  botany.  See  Cardiaca 
and  Leonurus. 

MOTH'ERBY,  (Dr.  George),  an  eminent  Engiifh  phy- 
E  e  lician. 
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fician,  author  of  the  New  Medical  Dictionary,  folio.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1731,  and  died  in  1793. 

M OTHER  HO  O D,  f.  The  office  or  charafter  of  a 
mother : 

Thou  ffialt  fee  the  bleffied  mother-maid 
Exalted  more  for  being  good 

Than  for  her  intereft  of  motherhood.  Donne. 

MOTHERING,  adj.  To  go  a  mothering,  is  to  vifit 
parents  on  Midlent  Sunday;  a  cuftom  derived,  as  Cowed 
informs  us,  from  perfons,  in  the  times  of  popery,  vifiting 
their  mother-church  on  that  day,  and  making  their  offer¬ 
ings  at  the  high  altar.  The  cuftom  is  yet  retained  in 
fome  places,  and  is  alfo  known  by  the  name  of  midlcuti-ng. 

I'll  to  thee  a  fimnell  bring, 

'Gainft  thou  go’ll  a  mothering ; 

So  that,  when  Ihe  bleffeth  thee, 

Half  that  bleffing  thou’lt  give  nie.  Herrick's  Iltj’perides. 

MQTITERING  SUN'DAY.  Midlent  Sunday. 
MOTHERLESS,  adj.  Deftitute  of  a  mother ;  orphan 
of  a  mother. — I  might  lhew  you  my  children,  whom  the 
rigour  of  your  jufticc  would  make  complete  orphans, 
being  already  mothcrhfs.  Waller's  Sp.  to  the  II.  of  Commons. 

MOTH'ERLINESS,  f.  The  Hate  of  being  motherly; 
fuitablenefs  to  a  mother. 

MOTHERLY,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  mother;  fuitable 
to  a  mother. — They  can  owe  no  lels  than  child-like  obe¬ 
dience  to  her  that  hath  more  than  motherly  power.  Hooker. 

■ — When  I  fee  the  motherly  airs  of  my  little  daughters 
when  playing  with  their  puppets,  I  cannot  but  flatter 
myfelf  that  their  hulbands  and  children  will  be  happy  in 
the  pofl’effion  of  fuch  wives  and  mothers.  Addi foil's  Sped. 
Within  her  breall  though  calm,  her  breaft  though  pure. 
Motherly  cares  and  fears  got  head,  and  rais’d 
Some  troubled  thoughts.  Milton's  P.  It. 

MOTHERLY,  adv.  In  manner  of  a  mother: 

Th’  air  doth  not  motherly  fit  on  the  earth, 

To  hatch  her  feafons,  and  give  all  things  birth.  Donne. 

MOTHER Y,  adj.  Concreted;  full  of  concretions; 
dreggy;  feculent:  ufed  of  liquors. 

MOTH'Y,  adj.  Full  of  moths. — His  horfe  hipp’d  with 
an  old  nwthy  laddie,  the  llirrups  of  no  kindred.  Shahe- 
fpcare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

MO'TI,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segeftan  : 
fixty  miles  north  of  Zareng. 

MO'TI,  a  town  of  the  iiland  of  Sardinia:  twenty-feven 
miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Saflari.  Lat. 40. 42. N.  Ion.  9.  20.  E. 

MOTI'ERS,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  principality 
of  Neufchatel,  the  feat  of  a  court  of  juftice :  thirteen  miles 
fouth-wefc  of  Neufchatel. 

MOTIKLE'I,  a  gulf  of  Ruffia,  in  the  fea  of  Ochotlkoi, 
between  cape  Duginlkoi  and  the  continent  ;  about  forty 
miles  long,  and  from  twelve  to  fixteen  broad.  Lat.  59. 
20.  to  59.  36.  N.  Ion.  147.  34.  to  149.  14.  E. 

MO'TIN,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Me- 
ehoacan,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  :  fifty  miles 
caft-fouth-eaft  of  Colima. 

MO'TION,  J.  [Fr.  from  motio,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  chang¬ 
ing  place:  oppofed  to  reft: 

Immediate  are  the  afts  of  God,  mode  fwift 

Than  time  or  motion.  Milton. 

Animal  life  and  aftion. — Devoid  of  fenfe  and  motion.  Milt. 
The  foul 

O’er  minifterial  members  does  prefide. 

To  all  their  various  provinces  divide, 

Each  member  move,  and  every  motion  guide.  Blachmore. 
Manner  of  moving  the  body;  port;  gait: 

Speaking  or  mute,  all  comelinefs  and  grace 
Attend  thee,  and  each  word,  each  motion,  form.  Milton. 
Change  of  poftune;  aftion. — By  quick  inltinftive  motion 
up  I  lprung.  Milton. 
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Encourag’d  thus,  ffie  brought  her  younglings  nigh, 


Watching  the  motions  of  her  patron’s  eye. 

Dryden  1 

Military  march,  or  remove: 

See  the  guards, 

By  me  encamp’d  on  yonder  hill,  expeft 
Ti'.eir  motion. 

Milton. 

Agitation  ;  inteftine 'aftion  : 

My  womb 

Prodigious  motion  felt,  and  rueful  throes. 

Milton. 

Ceafe,  ceafe,  thou  foaming  ocean. 

For  what’s  thy  troubled  motion 

To  that  within  my  breaft  ? 

Gay. 

Direction  ;  tendency. — In  our  proper  motion  we  afeend. 
Milton.- — Impulle  communicated. — Whether  that  motion , 
vitality,  and  operation,  were  by  incubation,  or  how  elle, 
the  manner  is  only  known  to  God.  Raleigh. 

I.ove  wakes  the  fleepy  vigour  of  the  foul, 

And  brufhing  o’er  adds  motion  to  the  pool.  Dryden. 

Tendency  of  the  mind  ;  thought  imprefled. — Let  a  good 
man  obey  every  good  motion  riling  in  his  heart,  knowing 
that  every  fuch  motion  proceeds  from  God.  South. — Pro- 
pofal  made. — Your  father  and  my  uncle  have  made  mo¬ 
tions;  if  it  be  my  luck,  fo;  if  not,  happy  man  be  his 
dole.  Shnhcfpeure. — Yes,  I  agree,  and  thank  you  for  your 
motion.  Shahefveare. — [In  old  language.]  A  puppet-lhow. 
—He  compared  a  motion  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  married 
a  tinker’s  wife,  within  a  mile  where  my  land  and  living 
lies.  Shahefpearc » — I  would  dance  at  may- poles,  and  make 
fyllabubs ;  as  a  country-gentlewoman,  keep  a  good  houfe, 
and  come  up  to  town  to  fee  motions.  B.  Jonjon's  Cynthia's 
Revels. — A  puppet;  an  infignificant  perlbn  : 

If  he  be  that  motion  that  you  tell  me  of, 

And  make  no  more  noife,  I  fhall  entertain  him.  RuIeaWife. 

Motion,  in  law,  an  occafional  application  to  a  court 
of  law  or  equity,  by  the  parties  or  their  counfel,  in  order 
to  obtain  fome  rule  or  order  of  court,  which  becomes  ne- 
ceffary  in  the  progrefs  of  a  eaufe.  3  Comm.  304. 

A  motion  is  either  for  a  rule  ahjplute  in  the  firft  inftance, 
which  is  fometimes  moved  for  in  open  court ;  and  fome- 
times  merely  drawn  up  on  a  motion-paper  figned  by 
counfel,  and  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  rules;  or  it  is 
only  a  rule  to  Jhew  eaufe,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
a  rule  niji,  i.  e.  unity's  eaufe  be  fhewn  to  the  contrary, 
which  is  afterwards  moved  to  be  made  abfolute. 

Motions  are  of  a  civil  or  criminal  nature.  Of  the  latter 
kind  is  the  motion  for  an  attachment,  which  may  be  moved 
for  on  account  of  contemptuous  words  Ipoken  of  the 
court,  or  its  procels ;  for  a  refeue,  or  difobedience  to  a 
fubpoena,  or  other  procefs ;  againft  a  ffieriff,  for  not  re¬ 
turning  the  writ,  or  bringing  in  the  body;  againft  an  at¬ 
torney,  for  not  performing  his  undertaking,  or  othenvife 
mifbehaving  himfelf;  againft  other  perfons  for  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  coils,  on  the  mailer's  allocatur;  for  the  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  money  generally,  or  not  performing  an  award. 
See.  An  attachment  for  mifbehaviour  is  commonly  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  motion  for  a  rule  to  ani’wer  the  matters  of  the 
affidavit;  and  the  party,  being  taken  on  the  attachment, 
either  remains  in  cuftody  or  puts  in  bail  before  a  judge, 
(for  he  is  not  bailable  before  the  ffieriff,)  to  anfwer  inter¬ 
rogatories  to  be  exhibited  againft  him. 

Motions  of  a  civil  nature  are  made  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff  or  of  the  defendant.  On  behalf  of  the  plaintiff, 
they  are  either,  1.  For  l’omething  to  be  done  in  the  com¬ 
mon  and  ordinary  courle  of  the  iuit,  as  to  increafe  ifi'ues, 
for  a  concilium,  or  judgment  on  demurrer,  fpecial  verdift, 
or  writ  of  error;  for  leave  to  enter  up  judgment  on  an 
old  warrant  of  attorney,  or  nunc  pro  tunc,  to  enter  up 
judgment  and  take  out  execution  after  an  award,  where 
a  verdift  has  been  taken  for  the  plaintiff’s  1'ecurity,  or 
after  a  verdift  for  the  plaintiff  againft  one  of  feverai  un¬ 
derwriters,  where  the  reft:  have  agreed  to  be  bound  by 
3-  it; 
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it  5  or  to  take  out  execution  pending  a  writ  of  error; 
to  amend  the  pleadings  or  other  proceedings  in  the  courfe 
of  a  fuit ;  or  to.fet  afide  a  judgment  of  non  pros,  or  of  71011- 
J'uit ;  or  a  verdiCt,  or  inquiiition.  Or,  z.  They  are  for 
fomething  to  be  done  out  of  the  common  and  ordinary 
courfe  of  the  fuit;  as  for  the  defendant  to  abide  by  his 
plea,  to  refer  it  to  the  mafter  to  affefs  the  damages,  with¬ 
out  a  writ  of  inquiry;  for  the  execution  of  a  writ  of  in¬ 
quiry  before  a  judge  ;  or  to  have  a  good  jury  upon  the 
execution  of  luch  writ;  fora  trial  at  bar,  or  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  county. 

On  behalf  of  the  defendant,  motions  are,  to  quafh  the 
writ,  juftify  bail,  reverie  an  outlawry  ;  or,  after  feveral 
rules  for  time  to  declare,  that  the  plaintiff  declare  pe¬ 
remptorily;  to  fet  afide  an  interlocutory  judgment  for 
irregularity,  as  being  iigned  contrary  to  good  faith  ;  or 
upon  an  affidavit  of  merits,  to  fet  allele  or  day  proceed¬ 
ings  in  a&ions  upon  bail-bonds  or  in  other  aftions,  if  ir¬ 
regular  or  unfounded;  and,  if  the  defendant  is  a  prifoner, 
to  difeharge  him  out  of  cuftody  upon  common  bail;  or, 
if  the  proceedings  are  regular,  to  flay  them  upon  terms  ; 
to  compound  penal  addons,  change  the  venue;  confoli- 
date  adions,  or  (trike  out  l'uperfluous  counts  ;  for  time  to 
plead  or  reply,  &c.  under  fpecial  circumftances,  to  plead 
feveral  matters,  or  pay  money  into  court,  &c.  The  de¬ 
fendant  alio,  as  well  as  the  plaintiff,  may  move  for  a  con¬ 
cilium,  or  judgment,  on  a  demurrer,  fpecial  verdict,  or 
writ  of  error;  to  amend  ;  for  a  trial  at  bar,  or  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  county ;  for  a  view  or  fpecial  jury,  to  have  wit- 
neffes  examined  on  interrogatories,  &c.  &c. 

A  motion  is  in  general  accompanied  with  an  affidavit, 
and  fometimes  preceded  by  a  notice.  The  affidavit  ffiould 
be  properly  intitled,  and  contain'a  full  ftatement  of  all 
the  circumftances  neceftary  to  fupport  the  application : 
and  the  rather,  as  it  is  a  rule  not  to  receive  any  fupple- 
mentary  affidavit  on  fhowing  caufe.  On  the  day  appointed 
for  that  purpofe,  the  counlel  for  the  party  called  upon 
by  the  rule,  may  Ihow  caufe  againft  it,  either  upon  or 
without  an  affidavit,  as  circumftances  require.  On  {flow¬ 
ing  caufe  againft  the  rule,  the  court  either  make  it  abfo- 
lute,  or  difeharge  it,  and  that  either  with  or  without  the 
cofts  of  the  application  ;  or  Inch  cofts  are  direded  to  abide 
the  event  of  the  fuit ;  according  to  the  difcretion  of  the 
court  under  all  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe. 

In  B.  R.  one  ought  not  to  move  the  court  fora  rule  for 
a  thing  to  be  done,  which  by  the  common  rules  of  practice 
maybe  done  without  moving  the  court;  nor  {hall  the 
court  be  moved  for  doing  what  is  againft  the  practice  of 
the  court:  one  ought  not  to  move  for  feveral  things  in 
one  motion;  and,  where  a  motion  hath  been  denied,  the 
fame  matter  may  not  be  moved  again  by  another  counfel, 
without  acquainting  the  court  thereof,  and  having  their 
leave  for  the  fame.  If  any  thing  be  moved  to  the  court 
aipon  a  record,  the  record  is  to  be  in  court,  or  the  court 
will  make  no  rule  upon  luch  motion.  Jacob's  Law  T>i6l. 

MO'TION,  f.  That  part  of  philolophy  which  conliders 
bodies  as  adding  on  each  other. 

The  dodrine  and  laws  of  motion  make  the  fubjed  of 
mechanics,  or  ftatics.  One  of  the  ancient  philofophers, 
when  he  was  alked  to  give  a  delcription  of  motion,  is 
faid  to  have  w'alked  acrofs  the  room,  and  to  have  replied, 
“  You  fee  it ;  but  what  it  is  I  cannot  tell  you.” 

Motion,  then,  is  agreed  to  be  the  traftllation  of  a  body 
from  place  to  place;  but  authors  differ  much  when  they 
come  to  explain  in  what  this  tranllation  confifts.  And 
hence  their  divifions  of  motion  become  exceedingly  pre¬ 
carious.  Ariftotle,  and  the  Peripatetics,  divide  all  mo¬ 
tion  into  natural  and  violent:  the  firft  is  that  which  has 
its  principle,  or  moving  force,  within  the  moving  body : 
fuch  is  that  of  a  (tone  falling  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  The  fecond  is  that  whole  principle  is  without,  and 
againft  which  the  moving  body  makes  a  refiftance:  fuch 
is  that  of  a  ftone  thrown  upwards. 

The  moderns  generally  divide  motion  into  dbfolute  and 
relative.  Abjilutc  motion  is  the  change  of  abfolute  place. 
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in  any  moving  body ;  whole  celerity,  therefore,  will  be 
meafured  by  the  quantity  of  abfolute  fpace  which  the 
moveable  body  runs  through.  Relative  motion  is  a  mu¬ 
tation  of  the  relative  or  vulgar  place  of  the  moving  body; 
and  has  its  celerity  eftimated  by  the  quantity  of  relative 
fpace  run  through. 

Others  divide  motion  into  proper,  and  improper,  or 
foreign.  Proper  motion  is  a  removal  out  of  one  proper 
place  into  another,  which  thus  becomes  proper,  as  being 
polfeffed  by  this  body  alone,  in  exclulion  of  all  others. 
Such  is  the  motion  of  a  wheel  in  a  clock.  Improper, 
extraneous,  foreign,  or  common,  motion,  is  the  paflage 
of  a  body  out  of  one  common  place  into  another  com¬ 
mon  place  :  fuch  is  that  of  a  clock  when  moving  in  a 
fliip,  &c. 

The  reafon  of  all  this  diverfity  feems  to  arife  from 
not  attending  to  the  different  meanings  of  the  words,  but 
comprifing  all  in  one  definition  and  divilion;  which  they 
ffiould  rather  have  diftinguilhed  into  feveral  parts.  Some, 
e.  gr.  in  their  definitions  of  motion,  confider  the  moving 
body,  not  as  it  regards  the  adjacent  bodies,  but  as  it  re¬ 
gards  immovable  and  infinite  fpace.  Others,  again,  con¬ 
fider  the  moving  body,  not  as  it  regards  infinite  fpace,  but 
as  it  regards  other  bodies  very  remote.  And  others,  laftly, 
confider  the  moving  body,  not  as  it  regards  remote  bo¬ 
dies,  but  that  furface  only  to  which  it  is  contiguous. 

But,  thefe  various  meanings  being  once  fettled,  the  dis¬ 
pute  is  terminated.  For,  as  every  thing  that  moves  may 
be  coniidered  in  thefe  three  feveral  manners,  there  hence 
arife  three  feveral  kinds  of  motions  ;  of  thefe,  That  which 
regards  the  parts  of  infinite  immovable  fpace,  without 
confideration  of  the  circumambient  bodies,  may  be  called 
abfolutely  and  truly- proper  motion.  That  which  regards 
circumambient  bodies  very  remote,  which  may  themfelves 
poffibly  be  removed,  we  call  relutively-coinmon  motion.  The 
laft,  which  regards  the  furfaces  of  the  next  contiguous 
bodies,  inafmuch  as  it  may  want  all  both  ablolute  and 
common  motion,  we  call  relatively-proper  motion. 

The  Cartefians  maintain,  that  the  Creator  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  impreffed  a  certain  quantity  of  motion  on  bodies  ; 
and  that  under  fuch  laws,  as  that  no  part  of  it  Ihould  be 
loft,  but  the  fame  portion  of  motion  ffiould  be  conftantly 
preferved  in  matter  :  and  hence  they  conclude,  that,  if 
any  moving  body  ftrike  on  any  other  body,  the  former 
lofes  no  more  of  its  motion  than  it  communicates  to  the 
latter.  This  principle  fir  Ifaac  Newton  overturns  in  the 
following  words:  “From  the  various  compofitions  of 
two  motions,  it  is  manifeft  there  is  not  always  the  fame 
quantity  of  motion  in  the  world  ;  for,  if  two  balls,  joined 
together  by  a  {lender  wire,  revolve  with  an  uniform  mo¬ 
tion  about  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  and  at  the 
fame  time  that  centre  be  carried  uniformly  in  a  right  line 
drawn  in  the  plane  of  their  circular  motion,  the  fum  of 
the  motions  of  the  two  balls  as  often  as  they  are  in  a 
right  line,  drawn  from  their  common  centre  of  gravity, 
will  be  greater  than  the  fum  of  their  motions  when  they 
are  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  that  other.  Whence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  motion  may  be  both  generated  and  loft.  But, 
by  reafon  of  the  tenacity  of  fluid  bodies,  and  the  fridion 
of  their  parts,  with  the  weaknefs  of  the  elaftic  power  in 
folid  bodies,  nature  feems  to  incline  much  rather  to  the 
deltrudion  than  the  production  of  motion  ;  and,  in  reality, 
motion  becomes  continually  lets  and  lei’s.  For  bodies 
which  are  either  fo  perfectly  hard,  or  fo  foft,  as  to  have 
no  elaftic  power,  will  not  rebound  from  each  other:  their 
impenetrability  will  only  (top  their  motion.  And,  if  two 
fuch  bodies,  equal1  to  each  other,  be  carried  with  equal, 
but  oppofite,  motions,  fo  as  to  meet  in  a  void  fpace,  by 
the  laws  of  motion  they  muft  Itop  in  the  very  place  of 
concourfe,  lofe  all  their  motion,  and  be  at  reft  for  ever; 
unlefs  they  have  an  elaftic  power  to  give  them  a  new 
motion.  If  they  have  elafticity  enough  to  enable  them 
to  rebound  with  i,  or  or  J,  of  the  force  wherewith 
they  meet,  they  will  lofe  f,  or  §,  or  of  their  motion. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  experiments :  for,  if  two  equal 
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pendulums  be  let  fall  from  equal  heights,  fo  as  to  {trike 
full  on  each  other;  if  thofe  pendulums  be  of  lead,  or  foft 
clay,  they  will  lofe  all,  or  almoft  all,  their  motion ;  and,  if 
they  be  of  any  elaftic  matter,  they  will  only  retain  fo 
much  motion  -as  they  receive  from  their  elaftic  power.” 
If  it  be  aflced,  how  it  happens,  that  motion,  being  thus 
continually  loft,  ihould  be  continually  renewed  again  ; 
the  fame  author  adds,  that  it  is  renewed  from  fome  active 
principles,  “  fuch  as  the  caufe  of  gravity,  whereby  the 
planets  and  comets  preferve  their  motions  in  their  orbits, 
and  all  bodies  acquire  a  great  degree  of  motion  in  falling; 
and  the  caufe  of  fermentation,  whereby  the  heart  and 
blood  of  animals  preferve  a  perpetual  warmth  and  mo¬ 
tion;  the  inner  parts  of  the  earth  are  kept  continually 
warmed  ;  many  bodies  burn  and  ftiine  ;  and  the  fun  him- 
felf  burns  and  fliines,  and  with  his  light  warms  and  chears 
all  things (as  alfo  from  the  caufe  of  elafticity,  by  which 
bodies  reftore  themfelves  into  their  former  figures,)  “  for 
we  find  but  little  motion  in  the  world,  except  what  plainly 
flows,  either  from  thefe  adtive  principles,  or  from  the 
command  of  the  wilier.”  The  prefervation  of  the  fame 
quantity  of  motion  in  the  univerfe,  was  a  principle  laid 
down  univerfally  by  Des  Cartes ;  but  has  been  found  falfe, 
and  holds  true  only  in  the  fame  direction,  which  is  thus 
exprefled  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton:  “  the  quantity  of  motion, 
which  is  colledted  by  taking  the  fum  of  the  motions  di- 
redted  towards  the  fame  parts,  and  the  difference  of  thofe 
that  are  directed  to  contrary  parts,  fuff'er  no  change  from 
the  adtion  of  bodies  among  themfelves.”  Princip.  lib.  i. 

Motion,  we  have  obferved,  is  the  fubjedt  of  mecha¬ 
nics  ;  and  mechanics  is  the  bafis  of  all  natural  philofophy, 
which  hence  becomes  denominated  mechanical.  In  eftedt, 
all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  all  the  changes  that  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  fyftem  of  bodies,  are  owing  to  motion ;  and 
are  directed  according  to  its  laws.  Hence,  the  modern 
pliilofophers  have  applied  themfelves  with  peculiar  ar¬ 
dour  to  confider  the  dodtrine  of  motion ;  to  inveftigate 
the  properties,  laws,  &c.  of  it;  by  obfervation,  experi¬ 
ment,  and  the  ufe  of  geometry.  And  to  this  we  owe  the 
great  advantages  of  the  modern  philofophy  above  that  of 
the  ancients,  who  w'ere  extremely  regardlefs  of  motion, 
notwithftanding  that  they  feemed  fo  fenfible  of  its  im¬ 
portance,  that  they  defined  nature  by  the  firft  principle 
of  motion,  and  reft  of  the  fubftance  in  which  it  is. 

Among  all  the  ancients  there  is  nothing  extant  on  mo¬ 
tion,  excepting  fome  things  in  Archimedes’s  books  “De 
iEquiponderantibus.”  To  Galileo  a  great  part  of  the 
dodtrine  of  motion  is  owing;  he  firft  difcovered  the  ge¬ 
neral  law's  of  motion,  and  particularly  of  the  defcent  of 
heavy  bodies,  both  at  liberty  and  on  inclined  planes  ;  the 
laws  of  the  motion  of  projectiles;  the  vibrations  of  pen¬ 
dulums,  and  ftretched  chords,  with  the  theory  of  refin¬ 
ances,  &c.  which  were  things  of  w'hich  the  ancients  had 
little  notion.  His  difciple  Torricelli  polilhed  and  im¬ 
proved  the  difcoveries  of  his  mafter;  and  added  to  them 
divers  experiments  concerning  the  force  of  percuflion, 
and  the  equilibrium  of  fluids.  Mr.  Huygens  improved 
very  confiderably  on  the  dodtrine  of  the  pendulum  ;  and 
both  he  and  Borelli  on  the  force  of  percuflion.  Laftly, 
Newton,  Leibnitz,  Varignon,  Mariotte,  See.  have  brought 
the  dodtrine  of  motion  {till  much  nearer  to  perfedtion.  The 
general  laws  of  motion  were  firft  brought  into  a  fyftem, 
and  analytically  demonftrated  together,  by  Dr.  Wallis,  fir 
Chriftopher  Wren,  and  Mr.  Huygens,  all  much  about  the 
fame  time  :  the  firft  in  bodies  not  elaftic,  and  the  two  laft 
in  elaftic  bodies.  Laftly,  the  whole  dodtrine  of  motion, 
including  all  the  difcoveries  both  of  the  ancients  and 
moderns  on  that  head,  was  given  by  Dr.  Wallis  in  his 
“  Mechanica,  five  de  Motu,”  publilhed  in  1670.  See  the 
article  Mechanics,  vol.  xiv.  p.  626  Sc  feq. 

The  Laws  of  Motion,  and  the  dedudtions  from  them, 
as  expounded  to  us  by  thofe  high  authorities,  have  been 
given  under  our  article  Mechanics,  vol.  xiv.  p.  626 
&  feq.  But  we  have  lately  met  with  a  curious  eflay  in 
the  Monthly  Magazine,  (by  fir  Richard  Phillips,)  which 


makes  fome  bold  attacks  upon  the  Newtonian  theory  of 
the  influence  of  gravitation,  or  attradlion,  upon  motion  ; 
which  we  {hall  lay  before  our  readers  without  giving  any 
opinion  upon  the  fubjedt  ourfelves,  as  otherwife  we  mult 
enter  into  a  difeuflion  far  exceeding  our  limits. 

The  writer  fets  out  with  obferving,  very  properly,  that 
it  is  the  proper  objedt  and  end  of  philofophy  to  invefti¬ 
gate  the  mechanifm  of  caufes,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  produce  natural  phenomena.  For  this  purpofe,  ob- 
fervers  regifter  fadts,  and  pliilofophers  infer  the  caufes 
from  the  phenomena  by  a  logical  procefs  of  indudtion. 

“  The  defign  of  the  prefent  eifay  is  to  determine  the 
caufes  of  ali  thofe  phenomena,  on  which  philolophical 
obfervers  have  hitherto  conferred  the  name  of  gravitation 
or  attradlion,  and  which  is  vulgarly  defignated  by  the 
name  of  weight.— Owing  to  what  caufe  or  caufes  does  a 
body  fall  to  the  earth  ?  Why  does  a  projedtile  return  to 
the  earth  ?  Thefe  are  the  queftions  which  it  is  here  pro- 
poled  to  anfwer. 

The  Newtonians,  and  all  the  modern  fchools  of  phi- 
lofophy,  have  been  unable  to  folve  thefe  problems  ;  or, 
finding  themfelves  unable,  they  have  been  unwilling  to 
dilcufs  them,  or  even  tolerate  their  difeuflion  :  while  the 
theologians  have  been  deftrous  of  referring  this  power  to 
the  proximate  agency  of  the  Deity.  It  is,  however,  the 
duty  of  genuine  pliilofophers  to  perfevere  in  fpite  of 
difficulties  and  oblcurities ;  and  of  wufe  theologians,  to 
exalt  their  notions  of  the  Deity  by  contemplating  the 
fublime  and  Ample  mechanifm  of  fecondary  caufes. 

In  the  prefent  cafe,  the  phenomena  confift  in  the  ap¬ 
parent  influence  of  one  body  upon  another,  though  they 
are  not  in  contadl,  and  though  no  vifible  mechanical 
agency  appears  to  exift  between  them  ;  and  in  their  ap¬ 
proach  to  each  other  by  certain  laws  of  accelerated  mo¬ 
tion,  as  a  refult  of  apparently  continued  and  reiterated 
forces. 

What,  however,  are  the  circumftances  in  which  the 
bodies  fo  adting  upon  each  other  are  placed,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  a  {tone  projedted  from,  or  falling  to,  the  earth? 
The  earth  is  a  globe  of  heterogeneous  materials,  moving 
round  the  fun  in  every  year,  at  fuch  diftance,  that  its 
mean  rate  of  motion,  in  round  numbers,  is  100,000  feet 
in  a  fecond  of  time;  and  the  ftone  moves  with  the  earth 
in  the  fame  orbit,  partaking  conjointly  with  it  of  the  fame 
mean  motion  of  100,000  feet  in  every  fecond.  Nor  will 
any  one  doubt  that,  at  the  time  the  earth  and  atmofphere 
are  performing  this  orbicular  motion,  they  are  alfo  per¬ 
forming  a  rotary  motion  in  every  twenty-four  hours, 
which  rotary  motion  carries  bodies  on  the  earth’s  furface 
through  a  fpace,  at  the  equator,  of  1250  feet  in  a  fecond, 
or  one-eightieth  of  the  orbicular  motion.  The  whole 
earth,  then,  with  all  bodies  upon  the  earth,  and  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  are  fubjedt  to  thefe  combined  motions  and 
forces  ;  and,  in  this  paflive  ftate,  the  queftions  are,  By 
what  law  or  laws  the  heterogeneous  particulars  are  kept 
together;  and  how,  if  the  pofitions  are  difturbed,  thofe 
poiitions  are  reftored  ? 

Suppofe  A,  fig.  1,  of  the  annexed  Engraving,  to  be  a 
place  on  the  earth’s  furface,  from  which,  by  mufcular  or 
explofive  force,  a  ftone  is  projedted  towards  D,  at  16  feet 
and  an  inch  above  A.  Suppofe  that  a  fecond  of  time 
elapfes  while  the  ftone  is  afeending  from  A  to  D ;  then  it 
is  evident  that  the  point  A  will  in  that  fecond  be  carried 
forward,  by  the  orbicular  motion  of  the  earth,  100,000  feet, 
or  to  C  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  point  A  will  move  100,000  feet 
while  the  ball  is  afeending  16  feet  and  an  inch ;  confie- 
quently  the  ball  will,  in  truth,  not  afeend  in  fpace  from 
A  to  D,  but  will  be  carried  in  an  oblique  line  from 
A  to  E,  moving  upwards  as  it  proceeds.  The  two  forces 
— that  which  carries  it  from  A  to  C,  and  that  which 
carries  it  towards  D, —  are  as  100,000  to  16.^,  or  as 
6000  to  1  nearly. 

The  ftone  having  arrived  at  E,  it  is  then  known,  by  the 
phenomenon,  to  fall  to  the  earth  in  a  fecond  of  time;  yet 
it  does  not  fall  through  E  C,  but,  while  falling,  is  carried, 
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by  the  orbicular  motion,  through  100,000  feet  to  B,  in 
the  diagonal  E  B.  Such  a  diagonal  courfe  as  A  E  is 
therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  generated  by  every  projectile, 
while  it  is  riling  to  any  given  height  in  the  atrfiofphere; 
but,  as  the  fpeCtator  is  carried  with  the  projeCtile,  he 
merely  meafures  its  novel  and  peculiar  motions,  and  is 
incapable  of  obferving  the  orbicular  motion,  of  which 
lie  partakes  in  common  with  the  projeCtile.  The  pro¬ 
jectile  is  not,  however,  the  lefs  fubjeCt  to  the  force  of  the 
orbicular  motion,  becaufe  it  is  not  perceived  or  felt  by  a 
fpeCtator  at  reft  ;  but,  as  a  body  put  into  motion  by 
novel  forces,  acting  in  oppofing  directions,  its  novel  ftate  of 
oppoiing  motion  is  liable  to  be  affe&ed  by  all  oppofing 
forces  ftimultaneoufly  exifting  in  nature;  and,  when  its 
novel  force  is  exhaufted  or  deftroyed  at  E,  it  becomes  the 
patient  of  the  great  natural  forces,  which,  in  moving  the 
earth  and  atmofphere  from  A  to  B,  move  it  likewife,  as 
part  of  the  fyftem. 

The  projeCtile  having  however  afcended  to  E,  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  arifes  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  force  which 
defleCts  it  from  the  fummit  at  E  towards  B„  Why  does 
it  not  move  for  ever  in  the  parallel  DE?  What  is  the 
original  force  that  turns  it  afide  ?  Is  that  force  required 
to  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body  ;  or  what  proportion 
of  that  force,  and  how  is  it  generated  ? 

It  appears  by  the  faCt,  that  the  whole  force  which  was 
neceflary  to  caufe  it  to  fall  through  the  16 feet,  is  but 
a  6oooth  part  of  the  orbicular  momentum  ;  confequently 
the  defleCtion  of  1 6  feet  forms  but  an  angle  of  20  feconds 
at  A  and  at  B.  The  nafcent  defleCtion,  however,  at  E, 
would  be  but  an  infinitefimal  of  the  laid  20  feconds; 
confequently,  any  indefinitely-fmall  defleCtive  force, 
arifing  from  new  combinations  of  the  forces,  might  be 
fufficient  to  return  a  body  to  the  earth.  What  then  is 
the  aClual  defleCtive  force  which  turns  a  projeCtile  down¬ 
ward,  and  prevents  it  from  moving  for  ever  in  the  place 
in  the  atmofphere  in  which  it  has  been  left  by  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  that  projeCtile  force,  which  carried  it  from 
the  furface  into  fo  novel  a  fituation  in  the  atmofphere  ? 

Let  us  examine  all  the  circumftances  in  which  the 
body  has  been  placed  : 

1.  It  was  moving  with  the  earth  in  its  orbit  with  all 
other  bodies  upon  the  earth,  and  therefore  poflefled  a 
momentum  in  that  direction,  which,  with  regard  to  other 
bodies,  was  as  their  quantities  of  matter. 

2.  It  was  deflected  afide  by  fome  novel  mufcular  or  ex- 
plofive  force,  and  thrown  towards  D. 

3.  But,  while  it  was  moving  towards  D,  or  16  feet  and 
an  inch,  it  was  carried  6000  times  as  far,  or  100,000  feet, 
at  right  angles;  and  therefore  performed  a  diagonal. 

4.  At  C  it  lofes  its  force  in  the  direction  at  D,  and  is 
defleCted  towards  the  earth,  at  B. 

Let  us.  now  examine  what  other  circumftances  have 
attended  its  afcent : 

1.  Its  paflage  has  been  made  in  a  refilling  medium, 
which  tended,  as  is  known,  conftantly  to  deftroy  the 
force  with  which  it  was  projected  from  A  towards  D. 

2.  During  its  afcent,  the  point  A,  and  every  point  of 
the  diagonal  A  E,  were  all'o  performing  a  rotary  circular 
motion  round  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

3.  The  point  A  would  therefore  be  defleCted  down¬ 
ward,  during  its  paflage  towards  C,  from  A  below  C; 
fo  that  D  would  alfo  be  defleCted  below  E,  and  the 
entire  line  A  E  would  be  defleCted,  or  turned  downward, 
below  A  C. 

4.  The.  rotary  motion  would  therefore  have  the  effeCt 
of  deflecting  the  body  below  the  diagonal  A  E,  at  every 
increment  of  its  afcent. 

5.  The  conftant  refiftance  of  the  atmofphere  would, 
in  like  manner,  defleCt  it. 

6.  The  body  would,  therefore,  be  fubjeCt,  during  its 
afcent,  to  the  aCtion  of  four  forces:  a,  the  orbicular 
force;  b,  the  projeCtile  force;  c,  the  rotary  force;  d,  the 
refitting  force. 
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7.  At  the  apex,  the  projeCtile  and  refilling  forces  having 
deftroyed  each  other,  the  body  is  then  furrendered  to 
the  joint  aCtion  of  the  orbicular  force  and  the  rotary 
force. 

8.  And  we  have  feen  that  it  is  the  effeCt  of  the  rotary 
force  to  defleCt  it  from  the  right  line  of  the  orbicular 
force  towards  the  earth. 

Confequently,  it  is  the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  at¬ 
mofphere,  aCting  fimultaneoufly  with  the  annual  motion, 
which  produces  the  defleCtion  of  bodies  from  the  right 
line  of  their  orbicular  motion  ;  but  the  circular  rotation 
has  another  important  effeCt  on  the  mafles  of,  various 
denfity  which  compofe  the  earth,  and  which,  as  fubjeCt 
to  a  common  force,  would  have  different  orbicular  velo¬ 
cities,  but  for  the  effeCt  of  their  common  rotary  motion 
in  circles  of  different  radii. 

It  feems  extraordinary  that,  although  the  two-fold 
motion  of  the  earth  has  fo  long  been  known  and  admitted, 
no  mechanical  effeCts  Ihould  have  been  confidered  as 
arifing  among  its  parts  from  the  operation  of  thofe  mo¬ 
tions  ;  and  that  one  motion  Ihould  have  been  confidered 
as  having  no  other  end  than  the  alternation  of  feafons, 
and  the  other  none  but  the  changes  of  day  and  night. 
It  is  true  that  thefe  are  fome  of  the  ends  rel'ulting  from 
the  two-fold  motion ;  but  general  caufes  have  many 
effeCts,  and  thefe  are  rather  confequential  than  proximate. 
The  proximate  effeCt  of  motion  is  force,  tfle  proximate 
effeCt  of  force  is  the  communication  of  motion,  force, 
and  momentum  ;  and  in  this  inftance  the  motions  of  the 
earth  produce  in  the  parts  motion,  force,  and  momenta  ; 
which,  diverted,  defleCted,  or  turned  afide,  by  any  foreign 
mufcular,  mechanical,  or  explofive,  force,  produces  the 
phenomena  of  refiftance  and  weight. 

To  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth  is,  therefore,  to  be 
referred  that  uniformity  in  the  velocity  of  bodies  of 
various  denfity  which  enables  the  whole  to  keep  an  equal 
and  uniform  pace  in  the  orbit  of  the  earth.  It  is  this 
rotary  motion  which  reduces  to  order,  what  otherwife 
would  be  chaos.  Hence  it  is  that  all  fluids  are  impelled 
into  a  level  furface;  hence  too,  doubtlefs,  it  has  been, 
that  mafles  of  the  fame  denfity  have  formed  themfelves 
into  ftrata  while  in  a  ftate  of  folution ;  hence  arife  all 
the  phenomena  which  refult  from  any  difturbance  in  the 
order  of  denfity ;  and  hence  it  is,  that,  when  a  heavy 
body  is  thrown  into  lighter  fluids — as  air  or  water,  the 
general  law  is  proved  by  phenomena  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  relations  of  denfity. 

We  know,  from  the  diurnal  phenomena,  that  the  earth 
and  atmofphere  have  fuch  a  common  rotary  motion ;  and 
wre  know,  from  their  common  orbicular  force,  that  the 
whole  have  unequal  momenta.  It  is,  however,  a  necef- 
fary  mechanical  effect  of  a  common  rotary  motion,  pro¬ 
ducing,  of  courfe,  equal  momenta  in  mafles  of  various 
denfity,  that  they  range  themfelves,  or  feek  to  range 
themfelves,  in  concentric  circles,  or  radii  of  rotation, 
inverfely  as  their  refpeCtive  denfities.  The  lighter  bodies 
wall  be  projected  from  the  centre  towards  the  circumfer¬ 
ence,  and  the  heavy  ones  will  be  forced  towards  the  centre 
by  their  mutual  collifions.  Such  will  be  the  law,  govern¬ 
ing  all  the  mafles  that  are  free,  to  move  one  among  an¬ 
other,  as  the  fluid  parts  and  the  moving  or  moveable 
parts.  It  is  a  law  growing  out  of  the  conditions;  and 
the  conditions  are  thofe  which  exift  in  nature.  If  a  pro¬ 
jeCtile,  therefore,  have  a  fpecific  denfity  equal  to  the  air 
or  fluid  into  which  it  has  rifen,  it  will  be  carried  round 
the  earth  in  the  concentric  circle  of  that  ftratum,  becaufe 
the  momenta  are  there  equal ;  but,  if  it  be  lighter  than 
the  air,  it  will  then  be  reflected  by  the  denfer  itrata,  till 
its  own  momentum  and  the  momenta  of  the  furround¬ 
ing  air  be  equal ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  heavier 
than  the  circumambient  air  or  fluid,  then  the  air  or  fluid 
will  rife  over  it  and  deflect  it  to  the  earth,  with  a  force 
which  will  be  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  their  denfities. 

Galileo  was  the  firft  geometrician  who  analyzed  the 
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phenomena  of  falling  bodies,  and  determined  the  law  of 
their  motions.  He  was  followed  in  this  theory  by  New¬ 
ton,  and  his  dodtrines  are  juftly  refpedted  to  this  day. 
That  great  man  confidered,  however,  that  bodies  thrown 
perpendicularly  upward,  merely  defcribe  in  rifing  and 
railing  the  fame  ltraight  line.  He  was  one  of  the  moll 
powerful  advocates  of  the  two-fold  motions  of  the  earth  5 
yet  he  never  confidered  bodies,  adted  upon  by  a  tem¬ 
porary  and  relative  projedtile  force,  as  hill  fubjedt  to  the 
abfolute  two-fold  motions  of  the  earth  and  atmofphere. 
Hence  he  confidered  the  force  which  returned  the  body 
to  the  earth  as  equal  in  fmall  diftances  to  the  weight  of 
the  body,  and  as  adting  in  right  lines  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  In  this  notion  he  was  borne  out  by  the  belief 
in  all  kinds  of  fympathies  and  emanations  which  cha¬ 
racterized  his  age,  as  well  as  that  of  Newton  ;  and  to  thefe 
fuperftitions  may,  doubtlefs,  be  referred  the  doctrine  of 
an  emanating  gravity.  It  appears,  however,  that,  as  a 
body  fubjedt  to  the  novel  force  of  an  upright  projedtile, 
does  not,  in  truth,  defcribe  a  perpendicular  line,  but  two 
Tides  of  an  exceedingly  obtufe  triangle  ;  no  force  is  requi- 
fite  to  defied!  it  to  the  earth  but  the  exceedingly  fmall 
one,  which  creates  the  nafcent  defledtion.  Hence,  as  the 
angle  of  defledtion  required  to  carry  a  body  through  the 
firft  inch  is  not  the  2000th  part  of  a  degree,  the  defledtive 
force  need  not  be  more  than  the  120,000th  part  of  the 
permanent  momentum  of  the  body  created  by  the  orbi¬ 
cular  force;  and  confequently  no  difficulty  arifes  in  re¬ 
ferring  the  finall  defledtive  force  to  the  combinations  of 
the  great  motions  of  our  planet. 

Suppofe  E,  fig.  2,  to  be  the  earth ;  A  B  a  portion  of  its 
orbit ;  F  a  place  on  the  earth’s  furface  ;  C  a  ftratum  of 
the  atmofphere  which  a  projedtile  has  reached;  ah  a  pa¬ 
rallel  of  the  orbit,  and  D  E  a  tangent  of  the  atmofphere. 
Then  it  is  evident  that,  whether  the  earth  is  turning 
from  D  towards  E,  or  from  E  towards  D,  a  defledtion, 
from  the  orbicular  motion  to  the  rotary,  would  take 
place,  meafured  by  fuch  an  angle  as  D  C  a,  or  b  C  E;  in 
either  cafe  creating  a  diredtion  of  force  oppofed  to  that 
in  the  orbit,  and  producing  a  refiftance  in  the  next  fu- 
perior  atmofphere,  and  creating  a  defledtion  downward 
fully  equal  to  the  known  phenomena,  which  requires  for 
the  firft  defledtion  but  an  infinitely  fmall  portion  of  an 
angle  of  20  feconds. 

It  is  alfo  evident  that  the  common  rotary  motion  of  the 
earth  and  atmofphere  would  confer  a  greater  velocity  on 
the  circle  C  than  the  circle  F,  and  fo  in  every  circle  from 
C  to  F,  the  fpaces  defcribed  being  as  the  fquares  of  the 
radii,  or  as  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  from  E.  To  confer, 
however,  an  equal  momentum  on  the  mafs,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  the  denfities  from  C  to  E  fhould  be  inverfely 
as  the  velocity,  or  inverfely  as  the  fpaces,  or  inverfely  as 
the  fquares  of  the  radii. 

Moreover,  as  by  the  phenomena  the  momenta  in  every 
concentric  ftratum  or  circle  of  rotation  are  known  to  be 
equal,  fo  any  mafs  of  equal  denfity  would  in  different 
circles,  or  at  different  diftances,  be  carried  or  impelled  in 
the  vortex  by  the  circumambient  media,  or  incumbent 
bodies,  through  fpaces,  which  would  be  to  each  other, 
inverfely  as  the  Jquares  of  the  difiance  from  the  centre,  and 
direaly  as  the  refiftance  of  the  medium  in  ichich  they  move. 

Confequently,  the  coliifion  of  the  bodies  or  mafies  of 
different  denfities,  in  the  terreftrial  fyftem,  will  force  01 
•urge  the  heavy  bodies  towards  the  centre,  and  of  courfe, 
alfo,  the  light  ones  towards  the  circumference — circum- 
Itances  which  we  know  accord  with  the  phenomena  of  all 
fluid  bodies,  and  of  all  fixed  bodies,  when  deprived  of 
competent  fupport,  and  of  all  bodies  moved  out  of  their 
ftation  by  mufcular  or  explofive  force,  and  left  without 
lupport. 

The  following  illuftrations  and  obfervations  may  tend 
to  make  thefe  principles  perfectly  clear,  and  to  remove  all 
doubts  : 

1.  The  projedtile  at  its  apex,  when  deprived  of  the  pro¬ 
jedtile  force,  is  ftill  immerfed  within  the  atmofphere,  and 


is  carried,  or  urged,  by  the  atmofphere,  in  the  diredtion 
of  the  circular  rotation  of  the  atmofphere. 

2.  That  circular  rotation  then  produces,  or  folicits  to 
produce,  (with  a  force  proportioned  to  the  relative  den¬ 
fities  of  the  atmofphere  and  projedtile,)  a  defledtion  of 
the  faid  projedtile  from  the  right  iine  of  the  orbicular 
motion,  into  the  diredtion  of  the  circular  motion  at  the 
place  of  contadt. 

3.  If  the  denfity  of  the  projedtile  were  equal  to  the  den¬ 
fity  of  the  atmofphere,  then  the  projedtile  would  float  in 
the  atmofphere,  and  be  carried  round  the  earth  in  the 
circular  vortex  of  the  earth,  like  the  atmofphere  itfelf. 

4.  If  it  were  denfer  than  the  atmofphere,  then  the  rotary 
momentum  of  the  lighter  atmofphere  being  lefs  than  the 
rotary  momentum  of  the  projedtile,  refiftance  would  be 
generated  equal  to  the  difference  of  their  rotary  momenta; 
and  a  defledtion  of  the  denfer  body,  by  the  lighter  atmof¬ 
phere,  into  a  fmaller  circle  of  rotation,  would  take  place 
till  it  reached  a  competent  balls  on  the  earth. 

5.  If  the  projedtile  were  lighter  than  the  atmofphere, 
then  the  momentum  of  the  circumjacent  atmofphere 
would  be  greater  than  that  of  the  projedtile,  and  the  pro¬ 
jedtile  would,  in  confequence,  be  forced  upwards  into  a 
larger  rotary  circuit,  till  its  rotary  momentum  equalled 
that  of  the  circumjacent  atmofphere. 

6.  In  media  of  uniform  denfity,  as  in  water,  the  pro¬ 
jedtile,  if  heavier,  finks  to  the  bottom ;  if  lighter,  floats 
on  the  top,  equalizing  its  momentum  by  prefenting  a 
portion  of  its  mafs  within  the  air;  or,  if  of  the  lame 
weight,  floats  indifferently  within  the  fluid. 

7.  As  the  defledtive  force  is  continually  operating 
during  the  fall,  and  as  every  uniformly-continued  force 
generates  a  conftantly-accelerated  motion,  fo  as  bodies 
fall  by  the  adtion  of  a.  continued  defledtive  force,  they 
are  neceflarily  accelerated  during  their  fall,  till  they  reft 
on  the  fixed  parts  of  the  earth.  But,  as  is  found  by  ex¬ 
periment,  the  increafed  refiftance  of  the  air,  arifing  from 
the  increafed  motion,  will  occafion  a  balance  of  the  two 
forces,  and  an  equable  motion  during  part  of  the  fall. 

8.  Combining  the  time  of  falling,  the  fpaces  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  Galileo,  and  by  alleged  experiments,  with  the 
adtual  bafes,  generated  by  the  orbicular  motion,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  will  be  the  elements  of  bodies  falling  in  times 
between  four  feconds  and  the  tenth  of  a  fecond  : 
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1 
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9.  As  every  fucceflive  circle,  from  the  centre  to  the 
utmoll  bounds  of  the  atmofphere,  in  performing  the 
■diurnal  rotation,  contains  bodies  of  fuch  denfity,  that  the 
denfity  multiplied  by  the  motion  is  equal  ;  fo  no  body  of 
undue  denfity  would  remain  in  a  circle  of  rotation  which 
created  in  it  too  great  or  too  fmall  a  relative  momentum, 
provided,  as  in  fluids,  the  parts  were  free  to  move  one 
among  another;  and,  if  they  were  not  free  to  move,  as. in 
fixed  organizations,  then  they  would  exhibit  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  preflure,  or  would  appear,  in  regard  to  other 
bodies,  to  folicit  to  afcei.d  or  defeend,  as  the  cafe  might 
be.  Probably  to  this  conflidt  of  light  and  heavy  bodies, 
to  the  generation  of  light  bodies  in  undue  politions,  and 
to  the  varied  adtion  of  fixed  and  fluid  matter,  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  molt  of  the  phenomena  of  terreftrial  organizations  ; 
and,  as  the  whole  grows  out  of  the  two-fold  motion  of 
the  earth,  fo  we  thus  refer  the  origin  of  all  things,  and 
phenomena  to  the  agency  of  motion. 

It  follows-,  therefore,  that  the  velocity  of  all  the  parts 
and  dependencies  of  tiie  earth  being  alike,  the  momentum 
of  every  part  is  diredt.y  as  its  quantity  of  matter;  con- 
lequentiy,  momentum  is  weight;  and  the  velocity  of  100,000 
feet  per  fecond  in  the  diredtion  of  the  tangents  of  the 
1  orbit 
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orbit  being  fo  much  greater  than  the  ordinary,  or  even 
extraordinary,  forces  applied  to  move  bodies  in  any  novel 
direction,  the  phenomenon  called  by  the  name  of  gravi¬ 
tation  is  a  neceffary  refult  of  a  preponderating  coincident 
motion  in  another  direction,  all  contrary  or  foreign  motions 
being  ultimately  deftroyed  by  the  refilling  medium  of  the 
atmofphere  and  the  defledlive  circular  motion. 

The  weight  of  bodies,  then,  adls  on  the  fame  principle 
as  their  momentum  in  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  becaufe 
every  force  which  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  weight 
affedls  the  paramount  orbicular  force;  and,  this  aflive 
principle  is,  therefore,  merely  a  phenomenon  refulting  from 
the  orbicular  momentum,  regulated  ly  the  rotary  motion, 
which  rotary  motion  caufes  all  bodies  to  perform  circuits 
inverfely  as  their  quantities  of  matter,  and  which  circuits 
are  proportioned  to  the  dillance  from  the  centre. 

The  phenomena  of  weight  and  gravitation,  and  of  fall¬ 
ing  bodies,  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  a  relult  of  the 
compcfition  of  forces  produced  by  the  annual  and  diurnal 
motions  of  the  earth  and  its  adjundts.  Ol  courfe,  all  the 
motions  and  laws  of  projedtiles  are  lubordinate  to  the-le, 
and  are  included  within  them. 

On  a  fmall  fcale,  the  principle  may  be  illuftrated  by 
experiments  of  analogous  phenomena,  in  which  it  will 
appear  that  any  lateral  motion  of  bodies  produces  the 
fame  refults  as  the  earth  itfelf ;  and  that,  as  a  conlequence 
of  every  fuch  lateral  motion,  the  projedtiles  from  fitch 
bodies  refpedt,  in  falling,  the  bodies,  whence  they  are  pro- 
jedted,  though  no  fufpicion  or  allegation  of  attradlion  can, 
in  fuch  cafes,  be  adduced. 

Thus,  as  it  is  well  known,  a  ball  projedled  from  a  fltip 
in  motion  falls  at  the  place  whence  it  role,  though,  during 
its  afeent  and  defeent,  the  fltip  proceeded  many  yards. 
The  ball,  though  detached  from  the  fltip,  refpedled  the 
fhip,  during  its  flight  and  fall,  exadtly  as  though  it  had 
been  attrafted  by  the  fltip.  It  cannot,  however,  be  con¬ 
tended  that  fuch  phenomena  are  refults  of  the  fhip’s  at¬ 
tradlion.  The  effedl  arifes  merely  from  the  fhip’s  lateral 
motion,  having  been  acquired  by  the  ball  previoufly  to 
its  projedlion  ;  the  cafe  being  exadlly  the  fame  as  that  of 
a  ball  projedled  above  the  earth,  to  which  it  falls  again, 
on  the  very  principle  on  which  it  fell  on  the  fltip,  not  by 
the  attradlion  either  of  the  fhip  or  the  earth,  but  becaufe 
the  earth’s  lateral  motion,  like  the  lateral  motion  of  the 
fhip,  had  been  acquired  by  the  ball. 

So,  alfo,  when  a  man,  during  feats  of  liorfemanfhip, 
throws  up  oranges  in  his  courfe,  he  readily  catches  them 
again,  though  during  their  flight  he  advanced  many  yards, 
becaufe  his  lateral  motion  had  previoufly  been  given  to 
the  oranges  ;  and  in  confequence,  in  falling  again,  they 
refpedled  him  juft  as  though,  according  to  pre-exifting 
notions  about  the  earth,  he  had  attradled  them. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  ball  be  dropped  from  the  top  of 
the  maft  of  a  fhip,  which  at  the  time  was  moving  at  any 
given  rate,  the  ball  will  fall  perpendicularly  at  the  foot 
of  the  mail,  exadlly  as  though  the  fhip  had  been  Handing 
flill ;  and  will  thus  appear  to  be  influenced  by  the  fhip, 
and  not  by  the  earth,  exadlly  as  a  ball  let  to  fall  from  a 
tower  falls  to  the  earth,  and  appears  to  refpedt  the  earth. 
In  both  cafes,  the  phenomena  are  regular  and  neceffary 
confequences  of  the  compofition  of  motion,  and  there  is 
no  unfeen  or  occult  power,  called  attradlion,  concerned 
in  one  cafe  more  than  in  the  other. 

Illujlration. — If  a  ball  be  projedled  from  A,  fig.  3.  per¬ 
pendicularly  towards  D,  and  A  be  fuppofed  to  be  on  the 
deck  of  a  fhip,  which  is  moving  at  any  given  rate,  from 
the  part  A  towards  the  part  B  ;  then  the  ball,  inftead  of 
afeending  to  the  point  of  fpace  at  D,  will,  without  ma¬ 
terial  error,  move  in  the  diagonal  A  C,  by  the  com¬ 
pound  forces  which,  in  the  fame  time,  would  have  carried 
it  to  D  or  F  ;  and  in  defeending  it  will  fall  to  the  deck 
at  B,  to  which  the  point  A,  in  the  interim,  has  advanced. 
It  has  in  truth  performed,  inftead  of  an  apparent  perpen¬ 
dicular,  the  two  fides  of  the  triangle,  or  the  curve  A  C  B  ; 
end,  inftead  of  falling  at  the  point  of  fpace  A,  whence  it 
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was  projedled,  it  has  advanced  with  the  fhip,  and  fallen 
at  the  point  of  fpace  B,  to  which  A  has  advanced  ;  and 
in  falling  has  refpedled  the  fhip,  and  not  the  point  of 
fpace,  or  the  earth  at  A.  It  was  not  however  attradled 
by  the  fhip,  but  merely  impelled  in  the  diagonal  by  the 
motion  of  the  fhip,  in  which  it  previoufly  participated. 

Thefe  cafes  fully  illuftrate  the  principle  for  which  I 
contend  ;  but,  of  courfe,  the  relations  and  powers  of  the 
fhip,  and  man  moving  on  the  moving  earth,  are  included 
within  the  more  extenfive  relations  and  powers  operating 
in  nature,  in  the  prodigious  forces  generated  by  the 
annual  and  diurnal  motions  of  our  planet.  The  cafe  of 
a  body  thrown  upwards  from  a  fltip  in  motion,  merely 
fhows  that,  in  falling,  it  obeys  a  law  growing  out  of  the 
motion  of  the  fltip;  in  like  manner  as  bodies  projedled 
from  the  earth,  or  falling  towards  it,  obey  a  fimilar  law 
of  motion  growing  out  of  fimilar  motions  of  the  earth. 
The  law  in  both  cafes  is  a  mere  refult  of  the  compofition  of 
motion,  and  not  an  effedl  of  any  occult  or  mylterious 
power. 

Thefe  examples,  and  others  that  might  be  adduced, 
ferve,  however,  to  prove  the  exadt  analogy  of  the  powers, 
the  phenomena,  and  the  refults.  No  experiments  in  phy- 
fical  philofophy  feem  to  afford  more  conclufive  analogi¬ 
cal  proofs  of  dodlrines  relative  to  any  natural  operations, 
which  are  too  vaft  to  be  viewed  by  man  on  their  great 
fcale. 

The  recognition  of  the  principles  of  this  paper  may  be 
expected  to  lead  to  more  preciflon  in  the  dodlrines  of 
projedliles.  Many  incomprehenfible  irregularities  in  Dr. 
Hutton’s  and  Mr.  Robins’s  experiments  on  gunnery  may 
be  found  to  arife  from  the  contrariety,  oppofition,  or  neu¬ 
trality,  of  the  diredtion  of  the  rotary  motion,  in  relation 
to  that  of  the  orbicular  motion.  It  will  likewife  be 
found  that  periodical  fludluations  in  the  weight  and 
defledtions  of  the  atmofphere  and  other  fluids,  may  be 
traced  to  periodical  variations  in  the  relative  diredlions 
of  the  mechanical  forces,  as  in  the  tides,  monfoons,  trade- 
winds,  See. 

To  extend  thefe  principles  to  the  folution  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature,  and  to  deduce  from  them  all  the  refults 
of  which  they  are  lufceptible,  would  be,  in  regard  at  leaft 
to  nomenclature,  to  remodel  the  Principia  of  Newton, 
and  to  arrange  a  new  fyftem  of  phyfics.  Neverthelefs, 
I  feel  it  proper  to  Hate,  that  thefe  demonftrations  of  the 
true  and  neceffary  caufes  of  the  phenomena  hitherto 
aferibed  to  an  unknown  power,  called  by  the  name  of 
gravitation,  merely  fill  fome  important  connedting  terms 
in  the  feries  of  mechanical  caufes  afeertained  by  modern 
philofophy  ;  while  they  difturb  none  of  the  known  rela¬ 
tions  of  bodies,  as  determined  by  experiment  and  obferva- 
tion,  or  by  the  geometrical  and  analytical  inveftigations 
of  Galileo,  Kepler,  Defcartes,  Newton,  Euler,  La  Grange, 
Herfchel;  or  La  Place. 

A  fummary  of  thefe  dodlrines  may,  perhaps,  without 
material  error  or  omiffion,  be  expreffed  in  the  following 
paragraphs : 

1.  That  bodies  moved  in  the  annual  orbit  of  any  planet 
acquire  a  momentum  in  the  diredlion  of  the  increments 
of  that  orbit  fuperior  to  the  influence  of  any  other  per¬ 
manent  force  which  is  communicated  to  them. 

2.  That  all  variations  in  the  diredlion  of  this  orbicular 
motion  are  eftedted  by  defledtions  of  that  paramount  mo¬ 
tion,  either  by  the  rotary  diurnal  motion,  or  by  fome 
mufcular,  mechanical,  or  chemical,  force. 

3.  That  the  refiftance  which  bodies  exhibit  in  being 
lifted,  or  thrown,  or  in  any  way  turned,  into  any  new 
diredlion,  is  the  meafure  of  their  weight,  which  is  as  their 
quantity  of  matter,  becaufe  it  arifes  from  a  velocity  com¬ 
mon  to  the  terreftrial  fyftem  in  the  diredlion  of  the  orbit. 

4.  That  the  phenomena  of  falling  bodies  are  produced 
by  the  deftedtion  of  the  circular  rotary  motion  from  the 
comparatively  ftraight  line  of  the  orbicular  motion. 

5.  That  every  body,  which  has  had  any  new  diredlion 
of  force  given  to  it,  is  nevertheiefs  lubjedt  to  .the  perma- 
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nent  influence  of  tlie  pre-exifting  orbicular  and  rotary 
forces  in  the  lines  of  their  direction,  and  the  refulting  line 
of  motion  is  the  effect  of  all  the  operative  forces. 

6.  That  the  phenomena  of  the  afcent  and  defcent  of 
bodies  is  alfo  influenced  by  the  reflftance  of  the  medium 
through  which  its  novel  direction  of  motion  has  forced 
it  to  proceed. 

7.  The  force  with  which  the  defleCtion  by  the  rotary 
motion  is  produced,  is  as  the  denfity  of  the  body  deflected 
to  the  denfity  of  the  medium  in  which  it  moves,  and  in  the 
inverfe  ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the  diftance  from  the  centre. 

8.  That  it  is  the  neceflary  tendency  of  the  rotary  mo¬ 
tion  to  give  an  equal  momentum  to  the  heterogeneous 
malTes  compofing  a  planet  and  its  atmofphere,  while  the 
whole  are  moving  with  an  equal  velocity  in  the  orbit. 

9.  That  all  phenomena  of  motion  vifible  to  beings  who 
partake  of  the  common  motions  of  a  planetary  fyftem,  are 
either  the  relative  motions  of  diftant  orbs,  or  the  difturb- 
ance  of  the  great  common  motions  by  new  directions  of 
motion  produced  by  fome  mufcular,  mechanical,  explo- 
five,  or  chemical,  force. 

10.  That  thefe  temporary  and  novel  directions  of  force 
and  motion  are  fpeedily  extinguiflied  by  the  great  perma¬ 
nent  forces  moving  in  other  directions,  all  traceable  to  the 
phenomena,  and  producing  compofitions  of  motion  which 
refult  from  the  known  laws  of  dynamics. 

11.  That  of  courfe  fimilar  motions  produce  fimilar 
phenomena  in  all  planetary  bodies. 

12.  That,  therefore,  the  phenomena  hitherto  afcribed  to  an 
occult  power  called  gravitation,  is  a  fimple  refult  of  known 
motions.'" 

In  a  fubfequent  Number,  the  author  has^  undertaken 
to  reply  to  certain  “  objections,”  w’hich,  he  fays,  “  have 
been  flatted  by  various  perfons,  in  converiation,  and 
through  the  public  prefs.” 

I.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  bodies  would  fall  in  the 
exhaufted  receiver  of  an  air-pump  upon  this  hypothefis.— 
“  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  exhaufted  receiver, 
the  contained  vacuum,  and  the  bodies  let  fall  before  and 
at  the  inftant  of  fall,  are  all  of  them  as  much  the  patients 
of  the  orbicular  and  rotary  motions,  as  though  no  fuch 
exhauftion  had  taken  place.  The  orbicular  motion  w\as 
carrying  forward  the  whole,  and  the  rotary  motion  was 
endeavouring  to  defied  every  part  of  the  fuftained  mafs 
from  the  right  line  of  the  orbicular  motion.  The  differ¬ 
ence  arifing  from  the  abfence  of  the  air  is  the  fame,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  fource  of  the  power  which  caufed  the 
bodies  to  fall  ;  that  is,  a  feather  would  fall  in  the  fame 
time  as  a  guinea,  Amply  becaufe  the  atmofphere  oppofed 
no  reflftance,  whether  the  centripetal  force  was  produced 
by  governing  motions  or  by  attraction.” 

II.  It  is  objected  that  a  projeCtile  would  continue  to 
afeend  for  ever,  unlefs  the  force  of  attraction  drew  it  to¬ 
wards  the  earth. — “  To  this  I  reply,  that  the  defective 
force  of  the  rotary  motion  is  equivalent,  in  the  retarda¬ 
tion  of  a  projeCtile,  to  the  fuppoled  attraction  ;  and  that,' 
in,  combination  with  the  reflftance  of  the  atmofphere, 
that  defleCtive  force  produces  all  the  phenomena  of  pro¬ 
jectiles,  the  orbicular  force  being  common  to  both  hypo- 
thefes.” 

III.  It  has  been  objected  that,  if  a  body  were  let  fall 
in  the  atmofphere,  it  would  either  go  off  in  a  tangent 
into  fpace,  or  would  move  for  ever  in  that  place,  but  for 
the  earth’s  attraction. — “  In  regard  to  the  aflertion,  that 
it  might  move  off  in  a  tangent,  it  need  only  be  confidered, 
that  no  force  has  been  given  it  in  the  direction  of  fuch 
tangent,  and  that  bodies  do  not  move  in  any  required 
direction  without  fome  force  exerted  in  that  direction. 
And,  that  it  will  not  move  for  ever  in  an  unfupported 
fpot  in  the  atmofphere,  arifes  from  the  influence  of  the 
deflecting  rotary  motion,  of  which  it  partook  when  placed 
there,  in  which  it  continues,  and  which  it  alfo  derives 
from  the  furrounding  medium.” 

IV.  It  is  contended  that  the  Galilean  laws  of  falling 
bodies  cannot  be  accounted  for,  except  on  the  principle 
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of  a  continually-aCting  attraction. —  “  To  this  I  reply, 
that  the  great  terreftrial  motions  are,  in  like  manner,  con¬ 
tinually  acting;  and  that  from  like  caufes  they  mult  pro¬ 
duce  like  phenomena  whenever  any  body  is  placed  in 
circumftances  to  become  the  fenfible  patient  of  their  ac¬ 
tivity.” 

V.  It  is  urged,  that  local  affeCtions  of  mountains,  or 
other  maffes,  can  refult  only  from  tile  attractive  influence 
of  thofe  maffes ;  and  the  experiments  of  Malkelyne  and 
Hutton,  of  Bouguer,  of  Zach,  and  of  Cavendifh,  are  ad¬ 
duced  as  proofs. — “  A  mighty  holt,  if  their  acumen  and 
their  accuracy  bore  on  the  queftion.  But,  as  I  refer  ail 
phenomena  to  a  centre  of  motion,  and  the  Newtonians  re¬ 
fer  them  to  a  centre  of  attraction ;  and  as  both  centres  are 
generated  by  the  aCtual  difpoiitions  of  all  the  maffes  of 
the  aggregate  ;  fo  both  centres  are  varied  in  pofition  by 
unequal  arrangements  of  the  maffes ;  and  the  motions  on 
the  furface  referable  to  fuch  centres  are  varied  according¬ 
ly,  and  in  equal  degrees,  upon  both  hypothefes. 

“  If  the  earth  were  an  equal  and  homogeneous  fphere, 
then  all  the  phenomena  of  falling  or  fulpended  bodies 
would  have  reference  to  the  mathematical  centre  of  the 
mafs,  and  the  plumb-line  would  always' hang  perpendicu¬ 
larly  to  the  vifible  horizon ;  but,  if  a  mountain,  or  any 
unequal  mafs,  be  placed  on  the  furface,  then  on  one  hy¬ 
pothefis  the  centre  of  the  motion,  or  on  the  other  the 
centre  of  the  attraction,  will  be  railed  above  the  mathe¬ 
matical  centre,  in  a  certain  proportion,  towards  that 
mountain,  creating  a  new  phylical  centre ;  and  all  the 
defleftions  of  the  rotary  motion  on  this  theory,  or  all  the 
attractions  on  the  Newtonian  theory,  will  be  made  with 
reference  to  that  new’  centre.  The  maximum  of  varia¬ 
tion  will  take  place  neareft  to  the  projecting  mafs;  and, 
if  the  mafs  were  fuddenly  created,  or  brought  near  a  fuf- 
pended  plummet,  it  would  turn  it  afide,  in  a  given  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  bulk  of  the  mafs  to  the  bulk  of  the  earth  ; 
and,  as  in  Mr.  Cavendilh’s  experiment,  it  might  perhaps 
be  poflible  to  meafure  the  impulfe.  But,  in  every  poflible 
cafe  of  fuch  inequalities,  the  fame  phenomena  mult  and 
would  refult  from  thus  varying  the  centre  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate;  whether  the  phenomena  w’ere  afcribed,  as  now,  to 
the  efficient  and  operative  motions  of  the  earth,  or,  as 
heretofore,  to  the  principle  called  by  the  name  of  at¬ 
traction. 

“  I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  thefe  experiments 
and  calculations  are  corred,  becaufe  the  true  refults  mult 
be  included  in  the  laws  of  motion,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
gravitation ;  but  I  remark,  with  profound  deference  to 
the  learned  calculators,  that  the  Schehallien  refult  af- 
fuines  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  for  the  earth’s 
attraction  as  a  quantity  admitted ;  and,  in  Mr.  Cavendilh’s 
leaden-balls  experiment,  the  earth’s  attraction  is  ajjumed 
to  be  reprefented  by  its  diameter — that  is,  in  both  cafes, 
a  quantity  unknown,  and  growing  out  of  the  hy’pothelis 
of  gravity,  is  taken  for  granted  to  prove  that  very  gra¬ 
vity.  If  the  known  bulk,  force,  and  denfity,  of  the 
mountain  and  the  balls  were,  by  exaCt  analogy,  to  be 
compared  v/ith  the  known  bulk  of  the  earth,  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  force  and  denfity,  then  the  refults  will  be  to¬ 
tally  different,  and  the  irrelevancy  of  the  experiments 
would  be  manifeft.” 

VI.  It  is  urged,  that,  as  attradion  is  admitted  to  pro¬ 
duce  certain  phenomena  in  eledricity,  galvanifm,  che- 
miftry,  magnetifm,  and  optics,  fo  the  attraction  of  gra¬ 
vitation  is  but  an  analogous  power,  and  might,  in  like 
manner,  be  admitted. — “  This  argument  to  fay  the  leaft 
of  it,  is  a  very  indirect  one,  and  includes  a  large  appeal 
to  faith.  I  fay  again,  with  little  danger  of  refutation, 
that  the  terms  attraction  and  gravitation  were  chimeras 
of  the  middle  ages,  growing  out  of  the  fchools  of  aftro- 
logy  and  magic ;  and,  in  the  writings  of  the  iliuftrious 
Newton,  are  akin  to  the  ghofts  of  the  equally-illuftrious 
Shakefpeare,  or  to  the  fympathies  which  filled  the  heads 
of  all  philofophers  in  thofe  days.  They  may  be  ufed  like 
characters  in  an  algebraic  equation;  but  it  is  incorreCt  to 
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fubftitute  them  for  real  quantities,  or  efficient  caufes,  or 
to  let  them  up  in  opposition  to  the  operative  powers  of 
nature,  when  thefe  are  found  to  be  fufficient  to  explain 
phenomena.  Nothing,  in  truth,  has  tended  more  to  re¬ 
tard  the  progrefs  of  fcience  than  thus  flopping  at  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  attraftion,  and  then  impioufly  treating  this 
fecondary  caufe  as  the  proximate  effebl  of  omnipotent 
agency,  though  it  is  found  to  aft  mechanically  and  fub- 
ordiuately,  according  to  certain  laws  of  diftance.” 

VII.  It  is  objected  that  this  illuftration  of  the  caufe  of 
terreftrial  gravitation  tends  to  overturn  the  Newtonian 
philofophy,  which  is  built  on  the  immutable  bafes  of 
geometry. — 14  To  this  I  reply,  that,  as  the  great  Newton 
did  not  affect  to  explain  this  caufe,  but  merely  admitted 
this  name  of  the  effect,  fo  any  hypothefis  which  feeks  to 
account  for  it  can  have  no  neceffary  o.ppofition  to  his 
lyttem.  At  the  lame  time  there  is  a  latent  though  po¬ 
pular  error,  in  confounding  phyfics  and  geometry:  for 
all  phyfical  effefts  refult  from  competent  proximate 
caufes,  often  varying;  and  all  geometrical  laws  refult 
from  relations,  always  fixed.  But,  if  our  excellent  phi- 
lofopheV  fo  well  accounted  for  the  phenomena  of  the  fo- 
lar  fyftem  by  geometry,  founded  on  the  balls  of  an  oc¬ 
cult  principle,  with  how'  much  more  fatisfaftion  would 
he  have  done  it  oh  a  mechanical  bafis  ?  The  author  of 
this  hypothefis  has  calculated,,  however,  on  no  change 
but  in  nomenclature.” 

VIII.  It  is  afferted,  that,  as  gravitation  is  a  fiat  of 
Omnipotence,  fo  to  attempt  to  account  for  it  is  beyond 
the  due  bounds  of  philofophical  inquiry. — “  Without  in¬ 
tending  any  perfonal  difrefpeft  to  thofe  who  have  ufed 
this  argument,  it  may  be  afferted,  that  fuch  has  been  the 
prejudice  of  ignorance,  from  the  age  in  which  man  firft 
ufed  a  fpade  to  augment  the  natural  productions  of  the 
earth,  to  the  days  of  Galileo,  and  even  to  our  time,  ’when 
Jenner  difeovered  the  means  of  extirpating  a  fatal  difeafe. 
Shall  we  more  nearly  approach  the  Caufe  of  Caufes  in 
determining  the  mechanifm  by  which  a  planet  is  held  to¬ 
gether,  or  by  which  a  fyftem  moves,  than  by  inveftigating 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  by  the  chemical  analyfis 
of  any  fubftance  in  Nature?  The  caufes  of  motion 
would  ftill  remain  behind,  and,  were  a  future  age  to  dis¬ 
cover  thefe,  the  prime  mover  of  all  things,  the  fublime 
and  incomprehenfible  Creator  and  Preferver,  w'ould  ftill 
be  at  an  infinite  diftance  from  the  finite  powers  of  man  !” 

IX.  It  is  afferted  that  the  law  of  gravitation  is  not 
proved  to  be  the  law  of  motion. — “  To  prove  the  affirma¬ 
tive  of  this  propofition  was,  however,  the  entire  bufinefs 
of  the  Principia  of  Newton,  and  has  been  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  all  mathematicians  from  his  time  to  our  own. 
If  the  laws  of  motion  are  not  the  laws  of  gravitation,  then 
have  philofophers  been  dreaming  during  the  laft  hundred 
years.  I  merely  identify  w'hat  they  have  proved  ;  and,  as 
mathematicians  have,  by  the  hypothefis  of  gravitation, 
proved  the  laws  of  motion,  I  now  delire  to  difeard  the 
unknown  or  affumed  quantity,  and  to  reftore  the  known 
motions  of  nature  in  its  place — for  the  purpofe  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  modus  operandi  by  which  the  phenomena  are 
produced. 

“  It  is  imagined  (fee  Philofophical  Magazine  for  Au- 
guft)  that  I  had  forgotten  the  relations  of  radii  and  cir¬ 
cles  ;  I  was  not,  however,  alluding  to  circles,  but  to  the 
furfaces  of  concentric  fpheres,  which  were  the  objefts  of 
difeuffion,  and  which  are  to  each  other  as  the  fquares  of 
their  radii.  The  /paces  generated  on  fpherical  furfaces 
being  to  each  other  as  the  fquares  of  their  radii,  it  follows 
that  the  quantities  of  motion  generated  in  each  ftratum, 
and  the  forces  generating  thole  motions,  are  in  the  fame 
ratio.  On  this  point  there  is  nothing  to  add  or  to  alter.  If 
the  concentric  ftrata  were  in  denlity  reciprocally  as  the 
fquares  of  their  diftances,  and  undilturbed,  there  would 
be  no  phenomena ;  but  it  is  the  difturbance  of  that  which 
lias  been  in  a  ftate  of  equilibrium  (either  by  diftance  from 
the  centre,  or  by  the  refiftance  of  friftion),  which  occa¬ 
sions  the  fenfible  phenomena  of  weight,  or  of  falling 
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bodies.  I  do  not,  however,  confider  that  thefe  obferva- 
tions  conclude  the  fubjeft:  fori  admit,  that  ail  thecircum- 
ftances  which  exift  among  the  parts  of  a  fphere,  moving  in 
an  orbit,  the  momenta  of  whofe  maffes  in  the  concentric 
ftrata  are  equalized  by  a  rotary  motion;  as -well  as  the  ef- 
.fefts  ariling  from  the  centre  of  denlity  not  being  the  ma¬ 
thematical  centre  ;  and  alfo  from  accidental  difturbance.; 
in  the  equilibrium  of  particular  bodies;  merit  the  careful 
analyfis  of  philofophical  mathematicians.  At  the  lame 
time,  although  the  mathematical  laws  mull  neceffarily  be 
the  lame,  it  is  not  indifferent,  in  human  inquiries,  whe¬ 
ther  phyfical  phenomena  are  aferibed  generally  to  gravi¬ 
tation,  of  which  nothing  is  affefted  to  be  known,  or  to 
motion,  of  which  we  may  not  know  the  primary  origin. 
We  know,  at  any  rate,  more  of  motion  than  vve  know  of 
gravitation.  Belides  the  laws  common  to  both,  we  know 
that  motion  is  an  accident  of  bodies  which  gives  them 
momenta,  and  caufes  them  to  change  their  fituations'  in 
fpace ;  and  we  know  that  fome  motions  are  general,  an¬ 
tecedent,  or  primary,and  that  others  are  local,  conlequent, 
or  fubordinate.  In  the  problem  before  us,  we  are  there¬ 
fore  enabled  to  (how  that  known  effefts  are  conlequences 
of  leveral  known  motions,  thereby  attaining  a  degree  of 
analyfis,  which  could  never  be  eftefted,  if  we  referred  the 
fame  phenomena  to  the  general  name  of  gravitation.” 

ConcluJwn.— Thefe,  I  believe,  are  the  chief  objections 
which  have  been  imagined  and  promulgated  in  oppofition 
to  a  theory  which  fubftitutes  the  known  motions  of  nature 
as  operative  caufes  of  certain  phyfical  phenomena,  in  place 
of  an  affumed  principle  called  gravitation,  by  which,  falfe 
analogies  have  been  introduced  into  philofophy,  and  ef¬ 
fefts  aferibed  to  a  caufe  neither  proximate  nor  in  contact. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  analyfe,  in  like  manner,  the  motions 
which  produce  all  the  celeftial  phenomena,  or  trace  the 
fources  of  particular  motions ;  and  it  may  be  impoftible 
for  man  to  afeertain  any  other  origin  of  motion  than  the 
fublime  Caufe  or  Caufes  ;  but  we  advance  another  ftep  in 
human  knowledge  when  we  difeover  that  the  two-fold 
motions  of  a  planet  are  competent  to  the  confolidation 
and  unity  of  its  mafs,  and  are  efficient  caufes,  by  means  of 
which,  bodies  removed  out  of  their  equilibrium  are  re- 
ftored  to  the  mafs.  Monthly  Mag.  July  and  Sept.  1817. 

Motion,  perpetual,  in  mechanics,  a  motion  which  is 
fupplied  and  renewed  from  itfelf  without  the  intervention 
of  any  external  caufe  ;  or  it  is  an  uninterrupted  commu¬ 
nication  of  the  fame  degree  of  motion  from  one  part  of 
matter  to  another,  in  a  circle  or  other  curve  returning 
into  itfelf,  fo  that  the  lame  momentum  ftill  returns  undi- 
miniftied  upon  the  firft  mover. 

This  celebrated  problem  of  a  perpetual  motion  confifts 
in  the  inventing  of  a  machine,  which  has  the  principle  of 
its  motion  within  itfelf.  M.  de  la  Hire  has  demonftrated 
the  impoffibility  of  any  fuch  machine,  and  finds  that  it 
amounts  to  this,  viz.  to  find  a  body  which  is  both  hea¬ 
vier  and  lighter  at  the  fame  time;  or  to  find  a  body  which 
is  heavier  than  itfelf. 

To  find  a  perpetual  motion,  or  to  conftruft  an  engine. 
See.  which  (hall  have  fuch  a  motion,  is  a  famous  problem 
that  has  employed  the  mathematicians  of  two  thoufand 
years;  though  none,  perhaps,  have  profecuted  it  with  at¬ 
tention  and  earneftnefs  equal  to  thofe  of  the  prefent  age. 
Infinite  are  the  fchemes,  defigns,  plans,  engines,  wheels, 
&c.  to  which  this  longed-for  perpetual  motion  has  given 
birth  :  it  were  as  endlefs  as  impertinent  to  give  a  detail  of 
them  all.  In  effeft,  there  feems  but  little  in  nature  to 
countenance  all  this  affiduity  and  expeftation  ;  among  all 
the  law's  of  matter  and  motion,  we  know  of  none  yet, 
which  feem  to  furnilh  any  principle  or  foundation  for 
fuch  an  effeft. 

Aftion  and  re-aftion  are  allowed  to  be  ever  equal ;  and 
a  body  which  gives  any  quantity  of  motion  to  another, 
always  loles  juft  fo  much  of  its  own  ;  but,  under  the  pre¬ 
fent  ftate  of  things,  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  the  friftion 
of  the  parts  of  machines,  &c.  do  neceffarily'  retard  every 
motion.  To  keep  the  motion  conllant,  therefore,  either, 
G  g  firlt, 
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firft,  there  mud  be  a  fupply  from  fome  foreign  caufe; 
which  in  a  perpetual  motion  is  excluded.  Or,  fecondly, 
all  refinance  from  the  fridlion  of  the  parts  of  matter  mtift 
be  removed  ;  which  necefiarily  implies  a  change  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things'.  For,  by  the  fecond  law  of  nature,  the 
changes  made  in  the  motions  of  bodies  are  always  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  imprefled  moving  force,  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  fame  diredlion  with  it ;  no  motion  then  can 
be  communicated  to  any  engine,  greater  than  that  of  the 
firft  force  imprefled.  But,  on  our  earth,  all  motion  is  per¬ 
formed  in  a  refilling  medium,  and  mull,  therefore,  of  ne- 
ceffity  be  retarded  ;  confequently,  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  its  motion  will  be  fpent  on  the  medium.  Nor  is  there 
any  engine  or  machine  in  which  all  fridlion  can  be  avoid¬ 
ed  f  there  being  in  nature  no  finch  thing  as  exadl  fmooth- 
nefis,  or  perfect  con eruity  j  the  manner  of  the  cohefion  of 
the  parts  of  bodies,  the  final  1  proportion  the  folid  matter 
bears  to  the  vacuities  between  them,  and  the  nature  of 
thofe  conftituent  particles  not  admitting  it.  This.fric- 
tion,  therefore,  will  alfio  in  time  fenfibly  diminilh  the  im- 
prelfed,  or  communicated,  force  ;  fio  that  a  perpetual  mo¬ 
tion  can  never  follow,  unlefis  the  communicated  force  be 
fo  much  greater  than  the  generating  force,  as  to  recom- 
penfe  the  diminution  made,  therein  by  all  thefe  caufies  : 
but  nil  dnt  quod  non  habet ;  and  the  generating  force  can- 
'  not  communicate  a  greater  degree  of  motion  than  it  hath 
itfielf.  Or,  thirdly  or  laltly,  there  mull  be  fome  method 
of  gaining  a  force  equivalent  to  what  is  loll,  by  the  artful 
dilpolition  and  combination  of  mechanic  powers ;  to  which 
laft  point,  then,  all  endeavours  are  to  be  directed  ;  but 
how,  or  by  what  means  finch  force  lliould  be  gained,  is  Hill 
a  myltery  !  The  multiplication  of  powers  or  forces,  it  is 
certain,  avails  nought ;  for  what  is  gained  in  power  is  Hill 
lolb  in  time,  fio  that  the  quantity  of  motion  Hill  remains 
the  fame.  This  is  an  inviolable  law  of  nature  ;  by  which 
nothing  is  left  to  art,  but  the  choice  of  the  feveral  combi¬ 
nations  that  may  produce  the  fame  eftedl. 

Although  it  is  allowed,  that,  by  the  refolution  of  force, 
there  is  a  gain  orincreafe  of  the  abfolute  quantity  of  force, 
as  the  two  forces  in  the  fides  of  the  parallelogram  taken 
together  exceed  the  force  in  the  diagonal  which  is  re- 
folved  into  them,  yet  you  cannot  proceed  refolving  mo¬ 
tion  in  infinitum  by  any  machine  whatfoever;  but  thofe 
you  have  refolved  mull  be  again  compounded,  in  order  to 
make  a  continual  movement,  and  the  gain  obtained  by  the 
refolution  will  be  loft  again  by  the  compofition.  In  like 
manner,  if  you  fiuppofe  two  bodies  to  be  perfectly  elallic, 
and  that  the  fmaller  body  llrikes  the  other  at  reft,  there  will 
be  an  increafe  of  the  abfolute  quantity  of  force,  becaufie 
the  ftriking  body  will  be  refledled  ;  but,  if  you  fiuppofe 
them  both  to  turn  round  any  centre,  after  the  ftroke,  fo 
as  to  meet  again,  this  increafe  of  force  will  be  loll,  and 
their  motion  will  be  reduced  to  its  firft  quantity.  Such  a 
■  gain,  therefore,  of  force,  as  mull  be  afterwards  loft  in  the 
adlions  of  the  bodies,  can  never  produce  a  perpetual  move¬ 
ment.  There  are  various  ways,  belides  thefe,  by  which 
abfolute  force  may  be  gained  j  but,  fince  there  is  always 
an  equal  gain  in  oppofite  diredlions,  and  no  increafe  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  fame  diredlion,  in  the  circle  of  actions  ne- 
ceflary  to  make  a  perpetual  movement,  this  gain  mull  be 
prefently  loft,  and  will  not  ferve  for  the  neceftary  expenle 
of  force  employed  in  overcoming  fridlion,  and  the  refin¬ 
ance  of  the  medium.  We  may  obferve,  therefore,  that, 
though  it  could  be  fhown,  that  in  an  infinite  number  of 
bodies,  or  in  an  infinite  machine,  there  could  be  a  gain  of 
force  for  ever,  and  a  motion  continued  to  infinity,  it  does 
not  follow  that  a  perpetual  movement  can  be  made.  That 
which  was  propofed  by  M.  Leibnitz,  in  Auguft  1690,  in 
the  Leipfic  Adts,  as  a  confequence  of  the  common  ellima- 
tion  of  the  forces  of  bodies  in  motion,  is  of  this  kind,  and 
for  this  and  other  reafons  ought  to  be  rejedted. 

The  poflibility  of  a  perpetual  motion  has  been  urged 
from  the  following fipecious  argument.  Lettheheight  AB, 
fig.  4,  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts  AC,  CD,  DE,  EB: 
fiuppofe  the  body  A  to  acquire,  by  the  delcent  A  C,  a  ve- 
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locity,  as  1  ;  and  this  motion,  by  any  contrivance,  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  an  equal  body  B  :  then  let  the  body  A,  by 
an  equal  defeent  CD,  acquire  another  degree  of  motion, 
as  1,  to  be  tranfmitted  likewife  to  the  fame  body  B,  which 
in  this  manner  is  fuppofed  to  acquire  a  motion,  as  2,  that 
is  fufticient  to  carry  it  upwards  from  B  to  A ;  and,  be- 
caufe  there  yet  remain  the  motions  which  A  acquires  by. 
the  defeents  D  E  and  E  B,  that  may  be  fufticient  to  keep 
an  engine  in  motion,  while  B  and  A  afeend  and  defeend 
by  turns,  it  is  hence^concluded,  that  a  fufticient  gain  of 
force  may  be  obtained  in  this  manner,  fo  as  to  produce  a 
perpetual  movement.  But  it  fhould  be  con  fid  ered,  that 
two  equal  fucceflive  impuifes,  adling  upon  the  fame  body, 
will  not  produce  a  motion  in  itdouble  of  that  which  would 
be  generated  by  the  firft  impulfe  ;  becaufe  the  fecond  im¬ 
pulse  has  necefiarily  a  lefs  eftedl  upon  the  body,  which  is 
already  in  motion,  than  the  firft  impulfe  which  added  upon 
it  while  at  reft.  In  like  manner,  if  there  is  a  third  and 
fourth  impulfe,  the  third  will  have  lefs  efxecl  than  the  fe¬ 
cond,  and  the  fourth  lefs  than  the  third.  Hence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  a  motion  as  2,  in  the  preceding  cafe,  cannot 
be  produced  in  B,  by  the  two  fucceflive  impuifes  tranf¬ 
mitted  from  A,  each  of  which  is  as  1.  Maclauriu's 1  View, 
'SfC.  book  ii.  c.  3. 

The  perpetual  motion  has  indeed  been  thequickfand  of 
mechanicians, asthe  quadrature  ofthe  circle,  the  trifedlion 
of  an  angle,  &c.  have  been  that  of  geometricians;  and,  as 
thofe  who  pretend  to  have  difeovered  the  folution  of  the 
latter  problems  are,  in  general,  perfons  Icarcely  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  geometry,  thofe  who  fearch  for,  or 
imagine  they  have  found,  the  perpetual  motion,  are  always 
men  to  whom  the  moft  certain  and  invariable  truths  in 
mechanics  are  unknown. 

It  may  be  demonftrated  indeed,  to  all  thofe  capable  of 
reafoning  in  a  found  manner  on  thofe  fciences,  that  a  per¬ 
petual  motion  is  impoflible  ;  for,  to  be  poftible,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  that  the  effedt  fhould  become  alternately  the  caufe, 
and  the  caufe  the  effect.  It  would  be  neceftary,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  a  weight,  raifed  to  a  certain  height  by  another 
weight,  fhould  in  its  turn  raife  the  fecond  weight  to  the 
height  from  which  it  defeended.  But,  according  to  the 
laws  of  motion,  all  that  a  defeendin'g  weight  could  do,  in 
the  moll  perfedl  machine  which  the  mind  can  conceive,  is 
to  raife  another  in  the  fame  time  to  a  height  reciprocally 
proportional  to  its  mafs.  But  it  is  impoflible  to  conftrudl 
a  machine  in  which  there  (hall  be  neither  fridlion  nor  the 
refiftance  of  fome  medium  to  be  overcome  ;  confequently, 
at  each  alternation  of  afeentand  defeent, fome  quantity  of 
motion,  however  fmall,  will  always  be  loft;  each  time 
therefore,  the  weight  to  be  raifed  will  afeend  to  a  lefs 
height;  and  the  motion  will  gradually  flacken,  and  at 
length  ceafe  entirely. 

A  moving  principle  has  been  fought  for,  but  without 
fuccefs,  in  the  magnet,  in  the  gravity  ofthe  atmofphere, 
and  in  the  elafticity  of  bodies.  If  a  magnet  be  diipofed 
in  luch  a  manner  as  to  facilitate  the  afeenuon  of  a  weight, 
it  will  afterwards  oppofe  its  defeent.  Springs,  after  being 
unbent,  require  to  be  bent  by  a  new  force  equal  to  that 
which  they  exercifed  ;  and  the  gravity  of  the  atmofphere, 
after  forcing  one  fide  of  the  machine  to  the  loweft  point, 
muft  be-  itfelf  raifed  again,  like  any  other  weight,  in  order 
to  continue  its  adlion. 

We  fhall  however  give  an  account  of  fome  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  obtain  a  perpetual  motion,  becaufe 
they  may  ferve  to  amufe  the  reader,  as  well  as  to  fhow 
how  much  fome  perfons  have  fuffered  themfelves  to  be 
deceived  on  this  fubject. 

Fig.  5.  reprefents  a  large  wheel,  the  circumference  of 
which  is  furnifhed,  at  equal  diftances,  with  levers,  each 
bearing  at  its  extremity  a  weight,  and  movable  on  a  hinge, 
fo  that  in  one  diredlion  they  can  reft  upon  the  circumfe¬ 
rence,  while  on  the  oppofite  fide,  being  carried  away  by 
the  weight  at  the  extremity,  they  are  obliged  to.  arrange 
themfelves  in  the  diredlion  of  the  radius  continued. 
This  being  fuppofed,  it  is  evident  that,  when  the  whee 
1  turns 
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turns  in  the  direftion  a  be,  the  weights  A,  B,  and  C,  will 
recede  from  the  centre  ;  consequently,  as  they  aft  with 
more  force,  they  will  carry  the  wheel  towards  that  fide  ; 
and,  as  a  new  lever  will  be  thrown  out  in  proportion  as 
the  wheel  revolves,  it  thence  follows,  lay  they,  that  the 
wheel  will  continue  to  move  in  the  fame  direftion.  But, 
notwithllanding  the  Specious  appearance  of  this  realon- 
ing,  experience  has  proved  that  the  machine  will  not  go  ; 
and  it  may  indeed  be  demonftrated  that  there  is  a  certain 
poiition,  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  all  thefe  weights 
i’s  in  the  vertical  plane  palling  through  the  point  of  fuf- 
penlion,  and  that  therefore  it  mult  Hop. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  following  machine,  which 
it  would  appear  ought  to  move  alfo  incelTantly.  In  a  cy- 
lindric  drum,  in  perfieft  equilibrium  on  its  axis,  are  form¬ 
ed  channels  as  feen  in  fig.  6.  which  contain  balls  of  lead, 
or  a  certain  quantity  of  quicklilver.  In  confequence  of 
this  difpolition,  the  balls  or  quicklilver  mult,  on  the  one 
fide,  afeend  by  approaching  the  centre;  and  on  the  other 
mult  roll  towards  the  circumference.  The  machine  then 
ought  to  turn  inceffantly  towards  that  fide. 

A  third  machine  of  this  kind  is  represented  fig.  7.  It 
•confilts  of  a  kind  of  wheel  formed  of  fix  or  eight  arms, 
proceeding  from  a  centre,  where  the  axis  of  motion  is 
placed.  Each  of  thefe  arms  is  furnilhed  with  a  receptacle 
in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  bellows ;  but  thole  on  the  oppo- 
fite  arms  Itand  in  contrary  directions,  as  feen  in  the  figure. 
The  movable  top  of  each  receptacle  has  affixed  to  it  a 
weight,  which  Ihuts  it  in  one  fituation  and  opens  it  in  the 
other.  In  the  lall  place,  the  bellows  of  the  oppofite  arms 
have  a  communication  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  one  of 
them  is  filled  with  quicklilver.  Thefe  things  being  fup- 
pol'ed,  it  is  vilible,  that  the  bellows  on  the  one  fide  mult 
open,  and  thole  on  the  other  mult  Ihut ;  conlequently  the 
mercury  will  pafs  from  the  latter  into  the  former,  while 
the  contrary  will  be  the  cafe  on  the  oppofite  fide.  It 
might  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  deficiency  of  this  rea- 
foning;  but  thofe  acquainted  with  the  true  principles  of 
mechanics  will  not  hefitate  to  bet  a  hundred  to  one  that 
the  machine,  when  conftrufted,  will  not  anfwer  the  in¬ 
tended  purpole. 

The  defcription  of  a  pretended  perpetual  motion,  in 
which  bellows,  to  be  alternately  filled  with  and  emptied 
of  quicklilver,  were  employed,  may  be  leen  in  the  Journal 
des  Sljavans  for  1685.  It  was  refuted  by  Bernoulli,  and 
fome  others,  and  it  gave  rile  to  a  long  difpute.  The  belt 
method,  which  the  inventor  could  have  employed  to  de¬ 
fend  his  invention,  would  have  been  to  conftruft  it,  and 
Ihow  it  in  motion  ;  but  this  was  never  done. 

Almoft  every  one  has  heard  of  Orfyreus's  wheel,  a  ma¬ 
chine  lo  called  from  its  inventor,  which  he  afferted  to  be  a 
perpetual  motion.  This  machine,  according  to  the  ac¬ 
count  given  of  it  by  Gravelande,  in  his  CEuvres  Philolo- 
phiques,  (publilhed  by  Allemand,  Amlt.  1774,)  confided 
externally  of  a  large  circular  wheel,  or  rather  drum,  12, 
feet  in  diameter,  and  14  inches  deep;  it  was  very  light, 
being  formed  of  an  affemblage  of  deals,  having  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  them  covered  with  waxed  cloth,  to  conceal 
the  interior  parts  of  it.  The  two  extremities  of  an  iron 
axis,  on  which  it  turned,  reded  on  two  fupports.  On  giv¬ 
ing  a  flight  impulfe  to  the  wheel,  in  either  direction,  its 
motion  was  gradually  accelerated  ;  lb  that  after  two  or 
three  revolutions  it  acquired  fo  great  a  velocity  as  to 
make  25  or  26  turns  in  a  minute.  This  rapid  motion  it 
aftually  preferved  during  the  fpace  of  two  months,  in  a 
chamber  of  the  landgrave  of  Hefle,  the  door  of  which 
was  kept  locked,  and  lealed  with  the  landgrave’s  own  leal. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  door  was  unlocked,  and  the 
machine  was  found  in  motion.  Gravefande,  who  had 
been  an  eye-witnefs  to  thefe  circumftances,  examined  all 
the  external  parts  of  it,  and  was  convinced  that  there 
could  not  be  any  communication  between  it  and  any 
neighbouring  room.  Orfyreus  however  was  fo  incenfed, 
or  pretended  to  be  fo,  that  he  broke  the  machine  in  pieces, 
iuid  wrote  on  the  wall,  that  it  was  the  impertinent  curio- 


fity  of  profeffor  Gravefande  which  made  him  take  this 
ilep.  The  prince  of  Hefle,  who  had  feen  the  interior 
parts  of  this  wheel,  but  fworn  to  lecrefy,  being  alked  by 
Gravefande,  whether,  after  it  had  been  in  motion  for  fome 
time,  there  was  any  change  oblervable  in  it,  and  whether 
it  contained  any  thing  that  indicated  fraud  or  deception, 
anfwered  both  queltions  in  the  negative,  and  declared 
that  the  machine  was  of  a  very  Ample  conltruction.  This, 
however,  affords  no  proof  in  favour  of  a  perpetual  mo¬ 
tion  ;  for,  as  clocks  can  be  made  to  go  a  year  without 
being  wound  up,  Orfyreus’s  wheel  might  eafiiy  go  two 
months,  and  even  more.  It  was  afferted,  in  one  of  the 
journals  of  that  day,  that  an  Englifhman  had  offered 
80,000  crowns  for  this  machine  ;  but  that  Orfyreus  re- 
fufed  to  fell  it  at  that  price.  In  this  (fays  Montucla)  he 
certainly  afted  wrong,  as  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  he 
obtained  by  his  invention  neither  money,  nor  even  the 
honour  of  having  dilcovered  the  perpetual  motion. 

The  Academy  of  Painting,  at  Paris,  poffefled  a  chock, 
which  had  no  need  of  being  wound  up,  and  which  might 
be  confidered  as  a  perpetual  motion,  though  it  was  not  fo. 
But  this  requires  fome  explanation.  The  ingenious  au¬ 
thor  of  this  clock  employed  the  variations  in  the  ftate  of 
the  atmofphere,  for  winding  up  his  moving  weight :  va¬ 
rious  artifices  might  be  deviled  for  this  purpole;  but  this 
is  no  more  a  perpetual  motion,  than  if  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  lea  were  employed  to  keep  the  machine  continually 
going;  for  this  principle  of  motion  is  exterior  to  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  forms  no  part  of  it. 

The  newlpapers  of  the  prefent  month  inform  us,  that 
the  perpetual  motion,  fo  long  fought  for  in  vain,  appears 
capable  of  being  effefted  through  the  medium  of  galvanij'm! 
“  A  French  phyfician  has  in  his  cabinet  two  galvanic 
piles,  fixteen  inches  high,  which  alternately  attraft  a 
pretty  heavy  beam  ;  and  the  continual  ofcillation  of  the 
beam  gives  motion  to  a  pendulum,'  which  has  never 
Hopped  for  the  lalt  three  years.  The  phyfician  is  at  pre¬ 
fent  labouring  to  give  to  this  movement  an  ilochronifm 
which  may  render  it  more  ufeful.”  Morn.  Chron.  Aug. 
21,  1817. 

But  enough  has  been  faid  on  this  chimera  of  mechanics. 
We  fincerely  hope  that  none  of  our  readers  will  ever  lofe 
themfelves  in  the  ridiculous  and  unfortunate  labyrinth  of 
l'uch  a  refearch.  To  conclude  ;  it  is  falfe  that  any  reward 
has  been  promifed  by  the  European  powers  to  the  perfon 
who  lhall  dilcover  the  perpetual  motion  ;  and  the  cafe  is 
the  fame  in  regard  to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  It  is 
this  idea,  no  doubt,  that  excites  fo  many  to  attempt  the 
lolution  of  thefe  problems ;  and  it  is  proper  they  ihould 
be  undeceived.  Muntucla's  Recreations  in  Mathematics , 
tranftated  by  Dr.  Hutton  ;  vol.  ii. 

Animal  Motion,  that  which  is  performed  by  fentient 
beings  at  the  command  of  the  mind  or  will. 

Though  all  the  motions  of  animals,  whether  voluntary 
or  involuntary,  are  performed  by  means  of  the  mufcles 
and  nerves,  yet  neither  thefe  nor  the  fubtile  fluid  which 
relides  in  them  are  to  be  accounted  the  ultimate  lources 
of  animal  motion.  They  depend  entirely  upon  the  mind, 
for  thofe  motions  which  are  properly  to  be  accounted 
animal.  All  the  involuntary  motions,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
the  blood,  the  heart,  mufcles,  organs  lubfervient  to  re- 
fpiration  and  digeltion,  &c.  are  to  be  claffed  with  thofe  of 
vegetables;  for,  though  no  .vegetables  have  them  in  fucli 
perfeftion  as  animals,  there  are  yet  traces  of  them  to  be 
found  evidently  among  vegetables,  and  that  fo  remark¬ 
ably,  that  fome  have  imagined  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  to  approach  each  other  fo  nearly  that  they 
could  fcarce  be  diffinguilhed  by  a  philofophic  eye. 

Though  the  motions  of  animals,  however,  depend  on 
the  aftion  of  the  mind  or  of  the  will,  external  objefts 
feem  originally  to  have  the  command  of  the  mind  itfelf ; 
for,  uniefs  an  animal  perceive  fomething,  it  will  not  be 
inclined  to  aft.  By  means  of  the  ideas  once  received,  in¬ 
deed,  and  retained  in  the  memory,  it  acquires  a  felf-mov- 
ing  power,  independent  of  any  objeft  prefent  at  the  time, 
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•which  is  not  the  cafe  with  vegetables ;  for,  however  they 
may  aft  from  a  prefent  impulle,  their  motions  never  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  derived  from  any  fource  which  may  not  be  ac¬ 
counted  llriftly  mechanical. 

Though  all  animals  are  endowed  with  a  power  of  vo¬ 
luntary  motion,  yet  there  is  a  very  great  variety  in;  the 
degrees  of  that  power  ;  to  determine  which,  no  certain 
rules  can  be  afligned  ;  neither  can  we,  from  the  fituation 
and  manner  of  life  in  animals,  derive  any  probable  reafon 
why  the  motion  of  one  fhould  differ  fo  very  much  from 
that  of  another.  This  difference  does  not  arife  from  their 
lize,  their  ferocity,  their  timidity,  nor  any  other  property 
that  we  can  imagine.  The  elephant,  though  the  ftrongeit 
land-animal,  is  by  no  means  the  Howell  in  its  motions  ; 
the  horfe  is  much  fwifter  than  the  bull,  though  there  is 
not  much  difference  in  their  fize ;  a  greyhound  is  much 
fwifter  than  a  cat,  though  the  former  be  much  larger,  and 
though  both  live  in  the  fame  manner,  viz.  by  hunting. 
Among  infefts,  the  fame  unaccountable  diverfity  is  ob- 
fervable.  The  loufe  and  flea  are  both  vermine,  are  both 
nearly  of  the  fame  lize,  and  both  feed  on  the  bodies  of 
animals  ;  yet  there  is  no  comparifon  between  the  fwift- 
nefs  of  their  motions;  while  the  bug,  which  is  much 
larger  than  either,  feems  to  have  a  kind  of  medium  fwift- 
nefs  between  both.  This  very  remarkable  circumftarice 
feems  not  even  to  depend  on  the  range  which  animals  are 
obliged  to  take  in  order  to  procure  food  for  themfelves  : 
the  motion  of  a  fnail  is  flower  than  that  of  an  earth-worm ; 
while  that  of  many  caterpillars  is  much  quicker  than  ei¬ 
ther;  though  we  can  fcarcely  determine  which  of  the  three 
has  the  greateft  or  the  lead  extenfive  range  for  its  food. 

Of  all  animals  the  ffiell-fiffi  move  the  llowefl,  infomuch 
that  l'ome  have  fuppofed  them  to  be  entirely  deftitute  of 
loco-motive  powers ;  and  mufcles  particularly  are  denied 
to  have  any  faculty  of  this  kind.  Every  one  knows  that 
thefe  animals  can  open  and  ffiut  their  Ihells  at  pleafure  ; 
and  it  cannot  efcape  obfervation,  that  in  every  mufcle 
there  is  a  flelhy  protuberance  of  a  much  redder  colour 
than  the  reft.  This  has  been  thought  to  be  a  tongue  or 
probofcis,  by  which  the  animal  takes  in  its  food ;  but  is 
in  reality  theinftrument  of  its  motion  from  place  to  place. 
This  protuberance  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  which  per¬ 
form  the  office  of  feet.  When  the  river-mufcle  is  inclined 
to  remove  from  its  ftation,  it  opens  its  ffiell,  thrulls  out 
this  protuberance, and  digs  a  furrow  in  the  fand ;  and  into 
this  furrow,  by  the  aftion  of  the  fame  protuberance,  the 
fhell  is  made  to  fall  in  a  vertical  polition.  It  is  recovered 
Out  of  this  into  the  former  horizontal  one,  by  puffiing 
back  the  ftnd  with  the  fame  tentacula,  lengthening  the 
furrow,  and  thus  the  animal  continues  its  journey  by  a 
continual  turning  topfy-turv'y.  Marine  mufcles  perform 
their  motions  in  the  fame  manner,  artd  by  fimilar  inftru- 
ments.  In  general  they  are  firmly  attached  to  rocks  or 
{mail  Hones  by  threads  about  two  inches  long,  which  are 
fpun  from  a  glutinous  fubftance  in  the  protuberances  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  Other  animals  which  inhabit  bivalved 
Ihells,  perform  their  motions  by  a  kind  of  leg  or  foot ; 
which,  however,  they  can  alter  into  almoft  any  figure  they 
pleafe.  By  means  of  this  leg  they  can  not  only  fink  into 
the  mud,  or  rife  out  of  it  at  pleafure,  but  can  even  leap 
from  the  place  where  they  are ;  and  this  can  be  done  by 
the  limpet,  which  people  are  apt  to  imagine  one  of  the 
moil  fluggifti  animals  in  nature.  When  this  creature  is 
about  to  make  a  fpring,  it  fets  its  ffiell  on  edge,  as  if  to 
diminiffi  friftion  ;  then,  ftretching  out  the  leg  as  far  as 
poffible,  it  makes  it  embrace  a  portion  of  the  ffiell,  and 
by  a  Hidden  movement,  fimilar  to  that  of  a  fpring  let  loofe, 
it  ftrikes  the  earth  with  its  leg, and  aftually  leaps  to  a  con- 
liderable  diftance. 

The  Solen,  razor  or  ffieath  fiffi,  is  laid  to  be  incapable 
of  moving  forward  horizontally  on  the  furface ;  but  it 
digs  a  hole  foinetimes  two  feet  deep  in  the  fand,  in  which 
it  can  afcend  or  defcend  at  pleafure.  The  leg,  by  which 
it  performs  all  its  movements,  is  lleffiy,  cylindrical,  and 
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pretty  long ;  and  the  animal  can  at  pleafure  make  it  af¬ 
lame  the  form  of  a  ball.  When  lying  on  the  furface  of 
the  fand,  and  about  to  link  into  it,  the  leg  is  extended 
from  the  inferior  end  of  the  ffiell,  and  makes  the  extremity 
of  it  take  on  the  form  of  a  ffiovef  ffiarp  on  each  fide,  and 
terminating  in  a  point.  With  this  inftrument  the  animal 
makes  a  hole  in  the  land ;  after  which  it  advances  the  leg 
It  11 1  farther  into  it,  makes  it  aflume  the  form  of  a  hook, 
and  with  this,  as  a  fulcrum,  it  obliges  the  fuel!  to  defcend 
into  the  hole.  This  operation  is  continued  until  the 
whole  ffiell  is  covered ;  and,  when  the  animal  willies  to 
regain  the  furface,  it  makes  the  extremity  of  the  leg  to 
aflume  the  form  of  a  ball,  and  makes  an  effort  to  extend  it. 
The  ball,  liovyever,  prevents  any  farther  defcent,  and  the 
re-aftion  of  the  mufcular  effort  raifes  up  the  whole  fliell, 
which  operation  is  continued  until  it  reaches  the  furface  ; 
and  it  is  furprifing  with  what  facility  thefe  motions  are 
accompliffied  by  an  animal  feemingly  fo  little  qualified  to 
move  at  ail.  See  the  article  Solen. 

_  All  other  ihell-fifli,  even  thofe  apparently  themoftflug- 
giffi  and  deftitute. of  any  apparatus  for  motion,  are  found 
to  be  furniffied  with  fuch  inftruments  as  enable  them  to 
perform  all  thofe  movements  for  which  they  have  any  oc- 
cafion.  Thus  the  fcallop,  a  well-known  animal  inhabit¬ 
ing  a  bivalved  ffiell,  can  both  fwim  upon  the  furface  of 
water  and  move  upon  land.  When  it  happens  to  be  de¬ 
ferred  by  the  tide,  it  opens  its  fhell  to  the  full  extent,  and, 
ffiutting  it  again  with  a  fudden  jerk,  the  re-aftion  of  the 
ground  gives  fuch  an  impulle  to  the  whole,  that  it  fome- 
times  fprings  five  or  fix  inches  from  the  ground  ;  and  by  a 
continued  repetition  of  this  aftion,  it  gradually  tumbles 
forward  until  it  regains  the  water.  Its  method  of  failing 
is  ftill  more  curious.  Having  attained  the  furface  of  the 
water  by  means  unknown  to  us,  it  opens  the  ffiell,  and  puts 
one  half  above  water,  the  other  with  the  body  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  in  it  remaining  below.  Great  numbers  of  them  are 
thus  frequently  feen  failing  in  company  with  their  ffiells 
flicking  up  above  water  when  the  weather  is  fine,  and  the 
wind  afting  upon  them  as  fails  ;  but  on  the  lead  alarm 
they  inftantly  fhut  their  ffiells,  and  all  fink  to  the  bottom 
together. 

The  oyfter  has  generally  been  fuppofed  one  of  the  moll 
Huggiffi  animals  in  nature,  and  totally  incapable  of  volun¬ 
tary  motion  ;  but,  from  the  refearches  of  the  abbe  Dicque- 
marre,  this  opinion  feems  to  be  erroneous.  The  oyfter, 
like  many  other  bivalved  ffiell-fiffi,  has  a  power  of  fquirt- 
ing  water  out  from  its  body;  and  this  property  may  ea- 
fily  be  obferved  by  putting  fome  of  them  into  a  plate  with 
as  much  fea-water  as  will  cover  them.  The  water  is  eject¬ 
ed  with  fo  much  force,  as  not  only  to  repel  the  approach  of 
ordinary  enemies,  but  to  move  the  whole  animal  back¬ 
wards  or  fidewife,  in  a  direftion  contrary  to  that  in  which 
the  water  was  ejefted.  It  has  been  alfo  fuppofed,  that 
oyfters  are  deftitute  of  fenfation ;  but  M.  Dicquemarre  has 
ffiown,  that  they  not  only  poffels  fenfation,  but  that  they 
are  capable  of  deriving  knowledge  from  experience. 
When  removed  from  fuch  places  as  are  entirely  covered 
with  the  fea,  when  deftitute  of  experience,  they  open  their 
ffiells  and  die  in  a  few  days ;  but,  if  they  happen  to  ef¬ 
cape  this  danger,  and  the  water  covers  them  again,  they 
will  not  open  their  ffiells  again,  but  keep  them  fhut,  as  if 
warned  by  experience  to  avoid  a  danger  fimilar  to  what 
they  formerly  underwent. 

The  motions  of  the  Echinus,  or  fea-urchin,  are  perhaps 
more  curious  and  complicated  than  thofe  of  any  other 
animal.  It  inhabits  a  beautiful  multi vaived  ffiell,  divided 
into  triangular  compartments,  and  covered  with  great 
numbers  of  prickles;  from,  which  laft  circumftance  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  name  of  the  jea-ufckin,  o r  fea-hedgo/iog.  The 
triangles  are  feparated  from  one  another  by  regular  belts, 
and  perforated  by  a  great  number  of  lioieSj  from  every 
one  of  which  iflues  a  fleffiy  horn  fimilar  to  that  of  a  fnail, 
and  capable  of  moving  in  a  fimilar  manner.  The  prince 
pal  ufe  of  thefe  horns  feems  to  be  to  fix  the  animal  to  rocks 
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or  ftones,  though  it  likewise  makes  ufe  of  them  in  its  pro¬ 
greflive  motion.  By  means  of  thefe  horns  and  prickles, 
it  is  enabled  to  walk  either  on  its  back  or  its  belly ;  but 
it  mod  commonly  makes  ufe  of  thofe  which  are  near  the 
mouth.  Occafionally  it  has  a  progreflive  motion  by  turn¬ 
ing  round  like  a  wheel.  See  the  article  Echinus,  vol.  vi. 
p.  217. 

The  animals  called  fen-nettles,  or  Mednfee ,  though  ex¬ 
tremely  flow  in  their  motions,  are  neverthelefs  evidently 
capable  of  moving  at  pleafure  from  place  to  place.  The 
variety  of  their  form  is  fuch,  that  it  is  difficult  to  aflign 
them  any  determinate  figure  whatever.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  they  refemble  a  truncated  cone,  the  bafe  of  which  is 
applied  to  the  rock  to  which  they  adhere.  Their  colpurs 
are  various,  whitifh,  brown,  red,  or  greer.ifh  :  the  mouth 
is  very  large  ;  and  when  opened  appears  furrounded  with 
filaments  refembling  the  horns  of  lhails,  which,  being  dif- 
pofed  in  three  rows  around  it,  give  the  animal  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  flower ;  and  through  every  one  of  thefe  the 
animal  has  the  power  of  fquirting  the  fea-water.  The 
ftrufture  of  thefe  animals  is  extremely  Angular  ;  they  con¬ 
fiding  all  of  one  organ,  viz.  a  flomach.  When  fearching 
for  food,  they  extend  their  filaments,  and  quickly  entan¬ 
gle  any  fmall  animals  that  come  within  their  reach.  The 
prey  is  inftantly  fwallowed,  and  the  mouth  flint  clofe  upon 
it  like  a  purfe;  in  which  date  it  remains  for  many  days 
before  the  nutritive  parts  are  extrafted.  The  animal, 
though  fcarcely  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
is  neverthelefs  fo  dilatable,  that  it  can  fw'allow  large  whelks 
and  mufcles,  the  fhells  of  w  hich  are  thrown  out  by  the 
mouth  after  the  nutritive  parts  have  been  exhauded. 
Sometimes  the  fliell  is  too  large  to  be  voided  this  way ;  in 
which  cafe  the  body  of  the  animal  fplits,  and  the  fliell  is 
voided  through  the  opening,  which  in  a  lliort  time  heals 
up  again.  The  progreflive  motion  of  this  creature  is  fo 
flow,  that  it  refembles  that  of  the  hour-hand  of  a  clock, 
and  is  performed  by  means  of  innumerable  mufcles  placed 
on  the  outlide  of  the  body.  All  thefe  are  tubular,  and 
filled  with  a  fluid,  which  makes  them  projeft  like  prickles. 
On  occafion  it  can  likewife  loofen  the  bafe  of  the  cone  from 
the  rock,  and,  inverting  its  body,  move  by  means  of  the 
filaments  already  mentioned,  which  furround  the  mouth  ; 
but  even  the  motion  performed  in  this  manner  is  almod 
as  flow  as  the  other.  See  the  article  Medusa,  vol.  xv. 

Vegetable  Motion.  Though  vegetables  have  not  the 
power  of  moving  from  one  place  to  another  like  animals, 
they  are  neverthelefs  capable  of  moving  their  different 
parts  in  fuch  a  manneras  would  lead  us  to  fufpeft  that  they 
are  aftuated  by  a  fort  of  inftinft.  Hence  many  have  been 
induced  to  fuppofe,  that  the  animal  and  vegetable  king¬ 
doms  are  in  a  manner  indiftinguilhable  from  one  another  ; 
and  that  the  higheft  "degree  of  vegetable  life  can  hardly 
be  known  from  the  lowed  degree  of  animal  life.  The  ef- 
fential  and  infuperable  diftinftion,  however,  between  the 
two,  is  the  faculty  of  fenfation,  and  loco-motion  in  confe- 
qucnce  of  it.  Were  it  not,  indeed,  for  the  manifeftation 
of  fenle  by  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  we  fhould 
not  be  able  to  tell  whether  vegetables  were  poflefled  of 
fenfation  or  not ;  but,  whatever  motions  they  may  be 
poflefled  of,  it  is  certain  that  no  vegetable  has  the  faculty 
of  moving  from  one  place  to  another.  The  roots  of  a  tree 
indeed  will  change  their  direftion  when  they  meet  with 
a  ftone,  and  will  turn  from  barren  into  fertile  ground  ; 
but  this  is  evidently  mere  mechanifm,  without  any  proof 
of  will  cr  fenfation  ;  for  the  nourifliment  of  the  root  comes 
not  from  the  ftone,  but  from  the  earth  around  it ;  and  the 
increafe  in  fize  is  not  owing  to  any  expanfion  of  the  matter 
which  the  root  already  contains,  but  to  the  appofition  of 
new  matter;  whence  the  increafe  of  fize  mult  always  take 
place  in  the  direftion  from  whence  the  nourifliment  pro¬ 
ceeds.  On  this  principle  alfo  may  we  explain  the  reafon 
why  the  roots  of  a  tree,  after  having  arrived  at  the  edge  of 
a  ditch,  inftead  of  fliooting  out  into  the  air,  will  creep 
down  the  one  fide,  along  the  bottom,  and  up  the  other. 

In  their  other  movements  the  vegetables  difcover  no- 
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thing  like  fenfation  or  defign.  They  will  indeed  uni¬ 
formly  bend  towards  light,  or  towards  water;  but  in  the 
one  cafe  we  muff:  attribute  the  phenomenon  to  the  action 
of  the  elements  of  light  and  air  upon  them ;  and,  in  the 
latter,  the  property  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  what  in 
other  cafes  we  call  attraction.  Thus,  if  a  root  be  unco¬ 
vered,  and  a  wet  fponge  placed  near  it  in  a  direction  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  in  which  the  root  was  proceeding,  it  will 
foon  alter  its  pofition,  and  turn  towards  the  fponge ;  and 
thus  we  may  vary  the  direftion  of  the  root  as  often  as  we 
pleafe.  The  efforts  of  a  plant  to  turn  from  darknefs  or 
fliade  into  funfliine  are  very  remarkable  ;  as,  in  order  to 
accomplifli  this,  not  only  the  leaves  will  be  inclined,  but . 
even  the  ftems  and  branches  twilled.  When  a  wet  fponge 
is  held  under  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  they  bend  down  in  order 
to  touch  it.  If  a  veflel  of  water  be  put  within  fix  inches 
of  a  growing  cucumber,  in  lefs  than  twenty-four  hours 
the  latter  will  alter  its  direftion  ;  the  branches  will  bend 
towards  the  water,  and  never  alter  their  courfe  until  they 
come  in  contaft  with  it.  The  moll  remarkable  inllance 
of  this  kind  of  motion,  however,  is,  that,  when  a  pole  is 
brought  near  a  vine,  the  latter  will  turn  towards  it,  and 
never  ceafe  extending  its  branches  till  it  lays  hold  of  the 
fupport. 

The  motions  of  the  fenfitive  plant,  and  others  of  the 
fame  kind,  have  been  confidered  as  very  wonderful ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  them  be  really  more  fo  than  that 
of  the  vine  juft  mentioned.  None  of  thefe  lliow  any  kind 
of  propenlity  to  move  without  an  aftual  touch.  A  very 
flight  one,  indeed,  makes  the  fenfitive  plant  contract,  and 
the  whole  branch,  together  with  the  leaves,  bend  down 
towards  the  earth.  Thefe  phenomena  are  by  1’ome  af- 
cribed  to  eleftricity.  (See  Mimosa.)  Even  the  motions 
of  the  Hedyfarum  gyrans,  which  at  firft  fight  feems  fo 
much  more  furprifing  than  thofe  of  the  fenfitive  plant, 
may  it  is  fuppofed  admit  of  explanation  upon  the  fame 
principle.  The  American  plant  called  Diontea  mufcipula, 
or  Venus’s  fly-trap,  is  another  example  of  very  wonder¬ 
ful  mechanifm  in  vegetables,  though  even  this  does  not 
argue  any  degree  of  fenfation  in  this  plant  more  than  in 
others.  The  leaves  of  the  Dionsea  are  jointed,  and  fur- 
nilhed  with  two  rows  of  prickles.  A  number  of  fmall 
glands  upon  the  furface  fecrete  a  fvveet  juice,  which  en¬ 
tices  files  to  come  and  fettle  upon  it ;  but  the  moment 
thefe  infefts  touch  the  fatal  fpot,  the  leaves  fold  up,  and  - 
fqueeze  them  to  death  between  the  prickles.  The  leaves 
fold  up  in  the  fame  manner  when  the  plant  is  touched 
with  a  ftraw  or  pin.  The  Drofera  rotundifolia  and  lon- 
gifolia,  round  and  long-leafed  l’undew,  plants  of  our  own 
country,  not  uncommon  in  boggy  ground,  poflefs  a  fimi- 
lar  ftrufture,  and  perform  limilar  functions. 

The  folding  up  of  the  leaves  of  certain  plants  in  the 
abfence  of  the  fun’s  light,  called  their Jleep,  affords  another 
very  curious  inftance  of  vegetable  motion.  Almoft  all 
vegetables,  indeed,  undergo  fuch  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  night,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  how  many 
kinds  do  really  fleep.  They  fold  up  their  leaves  in  many 
different  ways ;  but  all  agree  in  difpofing  of  them  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  afford  the  bell  protection  to  the  young 
ftems,  flower-buds,  or  fruit.  The  leaves  of  the  tamarind- 
tree  contraCl  round  the  young  fruit  in  order  to  p  rot  eft  it 
from  nofturnal  cold  ;  and  thofe  of  fenna,  glycina,  arid 
many  other  papilionaceous  plants,  difpofe  of  their  leaves 
in  the  fame  manner.  The  leaves  of  the  chickweed,  afcle- 
pias  atriplex,  &c.  are  difpofed  in  oppofite  pairs.  In  the 
night  time  they  rife  perpendicularly,  and  join  fo  clofe  at 
the  top,  that  the  flowers  are  concealed  by  them.  In  like 
manner  do  the  leaves  proteft’  the  flowers  of  the  Sida  or 
Althaea  theophrafti,  CEnothera,  Solanum,  and  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  vetch.  All  thefe  are  ereftecl  during  the  niglit;  but 
thofe  of  the  white  lupine,  in  time  of  lleep,  hang  down. 

The  flowers  of  plants  alfo  have  motions  peculiar  to 
themfelves.  Many  of  them  during  the  night  are  enclofed 
in  their  calyxes.  Some,  particularly  thofe  of  the  German 
fpurge,  Geranium  ftriatum,  and  common  whitlow-grafs, 
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when  afleep,  bend  towards  the  earth ;  by  which  means  the 
noxious  effefts  of  rain  or  dew  are  prevented.  All  thefe 
motions  have  been  commonly  afcribed  to  the  fun’s  rays; 
and  Mr.  Smellie  informs  us,  that  in  fome  of  the  examples 
above-mentioned  the  effefts  were  evidently  to  be  afcribed 
to  heat  ;  but  plants  kept  in  a  hot-houfe,  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  day  and  night  are  alike,  contract  their 
leaves,  and  deep  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  were  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air;  “  whence  it  appears  (fays  he),  that 
the  deep  of  plants,  is  owing  rather  to  a  peculiar  law,  than 
to  a  quicker  or  dower  motion  of  the  juices.”  He  fuf'pefts, 
therefore,  that,  as  the  deep  of  plants  is  not  owing  to  the 
mere  abfence  of  heat,  it  may  be  occadoned  by  the  want  of 
light ;  and,  to  afcertain  this,  he  propofes  an  experiment  of 
throwing  upon  them  a  ftrong  artificial  light.  If,  notwith- 
ftanding  this  light  (fays  he),  the  plants  are  not  roufed, 
but  continue  to  deep  as  ufual,  then  it  may  be  prefumed 
that  their  organs,  like  thofe  of  animals,  are  not  only  ir¬ 
ritable,  but  require  the  reparation  of  fome  invigorating 
induence  which  they  have  loft  while  awake,  by  the  agita¬ 
tions  of  the  air  and  of  the  fun’s  rays,  by  the  aft  of  grow¬ 
ing,  or  by  fome  other  latent  caufe.”  On  this,  however, 
we  muft  remark,  that  the  throwing  of  artificial  light  upon 
plants  cannot  be  attended  with  the  fame  confequences  as 
that  of  the  light  of  the  fun,  unlefs  the  former  were  as 
ftrong  as  the  latter,  which  is  impodible;  and,  even  grant¬ 
ing  that  we  could  procure  an  artificial  light  as  ftrong  as 
that  of  the  fun,  a  difference  might  be  occadoned  by  the 
different  directions  of  the  rays,  thofe  of  the  fun  being 
very  nearly  parallel,  while  the  rays  of  all  artificial  light 
diverge  very  greatly.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  make  an  ex¬ 
periment  of  this  kind,  the  rays  ftiould  be  rendered  parallel 
by  means  of  a  burning  mirror.  Here  again  we  fhould  be 
involved  in  a  difficulty  :  for  the  rays  of  the  fun  proceed 
all  in  one  direftion  ;  but,  as  of  necefiity  we  muft  employ 
different  mirrors  in  our  experiment,  the  light  muft  fall 
upon  the  plant  in  different  directions,  fo  that  we  could 
not  reafonably  expeft  the  fame  refult  as  when  the  plants 
are  direftly  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

The  motion  of  plants,  not  being  deducible  from  fenfa- 
tion,  as  in  animals,  muft  be  afcribed  to  that  property 
called  irritability;  and  this  property  is  poffeffed  injenfibly 
by  the  parts  of  animals  in  a  greater  degree  than  even  by 
the  molt  irritable  vegetable.  The  mufcular  fibres  will 
contraft  on  the  application  of  any  ftimulating  fubftance, 
even  after  they  are  detached  from  the  body  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  heart  of  a  frog  will  continue  to  beat  when 
pricked  with  a  pin  for  feveral  hours  after  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  body.  The  heart  of  a  viper,  or  of  a  turtle,  beats 
diftinftly  from  twenty  or  thirty  hours  after  the  death  of 
thefe  animals.  When  the  inteftines  of  a  dog,  or  any 
other  quadruped,  are  fuddenly  cut  into  different  portions, 
all  of  them  crawl  about  like  worms,  and  contraft  upon 
the  flighted  touch.  The  heart,  inteftines,  and  diaphragm, 
are  the  moll  irritable  parts  of  animal  bodies ;  and,  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  this  quality  reiides  in  all  plants,  experi¬ 
ments  ftiould  be  made  chiefly  on  leaves,  flowers,  buds,  and 
the  tender  fibres  of  the  roots. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
by  M.  Broufl’onet,  the  author  inclines  to  confound  irrita¬ 
bility  and  fenlibility  together.  “  The  different  parts  of 
plants  (fays  he)  enjoy  the  faculty  of  motion  ;  but  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  a  vegetable  are  very  different  in  their  nature  from 
thofe  of  an  animal :  the  molt  fenfible,  thofe  that  are  pro¬ 
duced  with  moll;  rapidity  in  plants,  are  always  influenced 
by  fome  ftimulating  caufe.  Irritability,  which  is  nothing 
but  J'erifibility  made  manifeft  by  motion,  is  a  general  law 
to  which  nature  has  fubjefted  all  living  beings  ;  and  it  is 
this  that  continually  watches  over  their  prefervation. 
Being  more  powerful  in  animals  than  in  plants,  it  may  be 
often  confounded  in  thefe  laft  with  phenomena  that  de¬ 
pend  on  a  quite  different  caufe.  In  the  vegetable  it  is 
only  the  organ  which  is  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  fti- 
mulating  power  that  moves.  Irritation  in  particular 
places  never  produces  that  prompt  combination  of  fenfa- 
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tions  which  we  obferve  in  animals;  in  confequence  of 
which  certain  parts  are  put  in  motion  without  being  di¬ 
reftly  aft'efted,  and  which  otherwife  might  have  been  paf- 
ftve.  The  more  perfedf  the  organization  in  the  different 
parts  of  an  animal  is,  the  more  apparent  are  the  figns  of 
irritability .  The  parts  that  come  neareft  to  thofe  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  in  which  of  confequence  the  organization  is 
moft  imperfeft,are  the  leaft  irritable.  The  fame  law  holds 
with  regard  to  plants ;  but  the  refult  is  oppofite  :  the 
figns  of  irritability  are  moft  fenfible  in  proportion  to  the 
analogy  of  the  parts  with  thofe  of  animals;  and  they  are 
imperceptible  in  thofe  that  are  dillimilar.  This  affertion 
is  proved  by  what  we  obferve  in  the  organs  deftined  in 
vegetables  to  perpetuate  the  fpecies.  Thofe  parts  alone 
l'eem  fenfible  to  ftimuli ;  the  bark,  leaves,  ftalks,  and  roots, 
fhowing  no  figns  of  irritability. 

“  The  motions  efientially  vital,  which  have  in  plants 
the  greateft  affinity  with  thofe  of  animals,  are  the  courfe 
of  the  lap,  the  pafl'age  of  the  air  in  the  trachea,  the  diffe¬ 
rent  pofitions  which  the  flowers  of  certain  plants  take  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day,  &c.  But,  if  we  attend  to  the 
manner  in  which  all  thefe  motions  in  plants  are  performed, 
we  {hall  find  that  they  prefent  a  greater  number  of  mo¬ 
difications  than  the  analogous  motions  that  take  place  in 
animals.  The  temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  its  agita¬ 
tion,  light,  See.  have  great  influence  on  the  motions  of 
plants,  by  accelerating  or  retarding  the  courfe  of  their 
fluids  ;  and,  as  they  cannot  change  their  place,  thefe  va¬ 
riations  produce  in  them  changes  more  obvious  and  more 
uniform  than  in  animals.” 

Thofe  motions  which  are  particularly  obferved  in  the 
organs  deftined  to  the  reproduftion  of  the  individual,  not 
appearing  except  in  circumftances  that  render  them  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  feem  in  fome  meafure  to  be  tbe  eft'eft  of  a 
particular  combination  :  they  are,  however,  merely  me¬ 
chanical  ;  for  they  are  always  produced  in  the  fame  way 
and  in  the  fame  circumftances.  Thus  the  rofe  of  Jericho, 
and  the  dry  fruit  of  feveral  fpecies  of  Mefembryanthemum, 
do  not  open  but  when  their  vefl'eis  are  full  of  water. 
The  fudden  dil'engagement  of  fluids  produces  a  kind  of 
motion.  To  this  caufe  we  muft  attribute  a  great  number 
of  phenomena  obfervable  in  the  leaves  of  feveral  plants, 
and  which  do  not  depend  on  irritability.  The  fmall 
glands  in  each  leaf  of  the  Dionsea  are  nofooner  punftured 
by  an  infeft,  than  it  inftantly  folds  up  and  feizes  the  ani¬ 
mal  :  the  punfture  feems  to  operate  a  difengagement  of 
the  fluid  which  kept  the  leaf  expanded  by  filling  its  vef- 
f'els.  This  explanation  is  the  more  probable,  that  in  the 
early  ftate  of  the  vegetation  of  this  plant,  when  the  fmall 
glands  are  hardly  evolved,  and  when  probably  the  juices 
do  not  run  in  fufficient  abundance,  the  leaves  are  folded 
up  exa6Hy  as  they  appear  when  punftured  by  an  infeft  at 
a  more  advanced  period.  We  obferve  a  phenomenon  fimi- 
lar  to  this  in  both  fpecies  of  the  Drofera  (fun-dew),  men¬ 
tioned  above.  The  mechanifm  here  is  very  eafily  obferva¬ 
ble:  the  leaves  are  at  firft  folded  up  ;  the  juices  are  not  yet 
propelled  into  the  fine  hairs  with  which  they  are  covered  ; 
but,  after  they  are  expanded,  the  prefence  of  the  fluid  is 
manifeft  by  a  drop  feen  at  the  extremity  of  each  hair:  it 
is  by  abforbing  this  fluid  that  an  infeft  empties  the  veffeb 
of  the  leaf,  which  then  folds  up,  and  relumes  its  firft  ftate  ; 
the  promptitude  of  the  aftion  is  proportioned  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hairs  touched  by  the  infeft.  This  motion  in  fome 
degree  refembles  that  which  takes  place  in  the  limb  of  an 
animal  kept  in  a  ftate  of  flexion  by  a  tumor  in  the  joint ; 
when  the  matter  which  obftrufted  the  motion  is  dif- 
cliarged,  the  limb  inftantly  refnmes  its  former  politioh. 
The  phenomena  that  depend  on  the  abundance  of  fluids 
are  particularly  evident  in  plants  which  grow  in  wet 
foils  ;  the  Drofera  and  Dionsea  are  of  this  kind  ;  and  it  is 
known  by  the  experiments  of  Du  Fay  and  Du  Hamel, 
that  fenfitive  plants  are  particularly  lenlible  when  the  fun 
is  oblcured  by  clouds,  and  the  air  warm  and  moift. 

The  influence  of  external  caufes  fometimes  fo  modifies 
the  vital  motions  in  plants,  that  we  might  be  tempted  to 
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xfcribe  them  to  volition,  like  tliofe  that  depend  entirely 
on  that  faculty  in  animals.  If  we  let  a  pole  in  the  ground 
near  a  twining  plant,  it  always  lays  hold  of  the  pole  for 
iupport,  in  whatever  place  we  put  it.  The  fame  thing 
occurs  in  .he  tendrils  of  the  vine;  which  always  attach 
themfelves  to  the  lupport  prefented  them,  on  whatever 
lide  it  may  be  placed,  provided  they  can  reach  it;  but 
thefe  motions  are  entirely  vital  :  the  twining  plants  and 
the  tendrils  direft  themfelves  to  every  quarter,  and  con- 
fequently  cannot  fail  of  meeting  with  the  bodies  within 
their  reach.  Thefe  motions  are  performed  as  long  as  the 
parts  continue  to  grow  ;  but,  when  they  ceafe  to  elon¬ 
gate,  if  they  have  not  been  able  to  reach  any  body  on 
which  they  can  fix,  they  bend  back  upon  themfelves. 
This  and  other  obfervations  lhow  how  far  the  vital  mo¬ 
tions  in  plants  may  be  modified  by  external  caufes,  and 
how  efl'entially  they  differ  from  thofe  that  are  the  eftedt  of 
volition  in  animals. 

Some  plants  appear  endowed  with  no  fort  of  motion  : 
fome  have  leaves  that  can  move  in  different  directions  : 
their  motions  are  generally  modified  by  different  caufes  ; 
but  none  appear  fo  eminently  poflefled  of  this  quality  as 
the  Hedyfarum  gyrans  of  Linnaeus.  No  part  of  this 
plant  fliows  any  figns  of  irritability  upon  application  of 
ftimuli ;  and  the  motion  of  its  foliola  ceafes  when  the 
leaflets  are  agitated  by  the  wind.  When  the  fun  is  warm, 
the  little  leaves  of  the  hedyfarum  are  alfo  immovable  ; 
but,  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  moiff,  or  when  it 
rains,  they  move  very  freely.  This  motion  feems  indif- 
penfably  neceffary  to  the  plant ;  for  it  begins  as  foon  as 
the  firft  leaves  unfold,  and  continues  even  during  the 
night;  but  in  time  it  grows  weaker.  In  our  doves  it  is 
molt  confiderable  during  the  firft  year  ;  in  the  fecond,  it 
is  not  very  fenfible:  in  its  native  place  all  the  leaves  have 
a  motion  never  obferved  here.  The  moving  leaflets  are 
moft  agitated  while  the  plants  are  in  full  flower,  and  the 
procefs  of  fructification  goes  on.  The  ofcillatory  motion 
is  lo  natural  to  it,  that  it  not  only  remains  for  three  or 
four  days  in  the  leaflets  of  a  branch  that  has  been  cut  off 
and  put  in  water,  but  is  even  continued  though  the 
branch  be  expofed  to  the  air.  The  leaves  feem  to  perform 
the  office  of  the  heart  in  vegetables.  When  a  plant  is 
-ftripped  of  its  leaves,  the  progrefs  of  vegetation  is  arrefted ; 
and  fuch  vegetables  refemble  thofe  animals  which  have  a 
periodical  fleep,  induced  by  a  diminution  of  the  aftion  of 
the  heart.  See  the  article  Hedysarum,  vol.  ix.  p.  303. 

To  MO'TION,  v.  a.  To  propofe. — I  want  friends  to 
motion  fuch  a  matter.  Burton's  Anat.  of  Mel. 

Sir,  the  thing 

(But  that  I  would  not  feem  to  counfel  you) 

I  ffiould  have  motion’d  to  you  at  the  firft.  B.  Jonfon. 

To  MOTION,  v.  n.  To  advife;  to  make  propofal;  to 
offer  plans : 

Well  haft  thou  motion'd,  well  thy  thoughts  employ’d, 

How  we  might  beft  fulfil  the  work  which  here 

God  hath  aifign’d  us.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft. 

MO'TIONER,  f.  A  mover.  Not  in  nfe.  Cotgrave. 

MO'TIONLESS,  adj.  Wanting  motion;  being  with¬ 
out  motion : 

Should  our  globe  have  had  a  greater  fliare 
Of  this  ftrong  force,  by  which  the  parts  cohere; 

Things  had  been  bound  by  fuch  a  pow’rful  chain, 

That  all  would  fix’d  and  motionlefs  remain.  Blachnore. 

MOTI'R,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  of 
a  triangular  form,  about  twenty-four  miles  fouth  from 
Ternate.  Lat.  o.  26.  N.  Ion.  117.  19.  E. 

MO'TIVE,  adj.  [rnotivus,  Lat.]  Caufing  motion  ;  hav¬ 
ing  moment. — Shall  every  motive  argument  ufed  in  fuch 
kind  of  conferences  be  made  a  rule  for  others  ftiil  to  con¬ 
clude  the  like  by,  concerning  all  things  of  like  nature, 
when  as  probable  inducements  may  lead  them  to  the 
contrary  ?  Hooker. — Having  the  power  to  move  ;  having 
power  to  change  place  j  having  power  topafs  foremoft  to 
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motion. — The  nerves  ferve  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mo¬ 
tive  faculty  from  the  brain  ;  the  ligatures  for  the  ftrength- 
ening  of  them,  that  they  may  not  flag  in  motion.  Wilkins, 

MO'TIVE,/  [old  Fr.  motive,  caufe.]  That  which  de¬ 
termines  the  choice  ;  that  which  incites  the  adtion. — 
What  can  be  a  ftronger  motive  to  a  firm  truft  on  our 
Maker,  than  the  giving  us  his  Son  to  fuffer  for  us  ?  Ad- 
difon. — The  motive  for  continuing  in  the  fame  ftate  is 
only  the  prefent  fatisfadlion  in  it;  the  motive  to  change 
is  always  fome  uneafinefs.  Locke. 

Why  in  that  rawnefs  left  you  wife  and  children, 

Thofe  precious  motives,  thofe  ftrong  knots  of  love, 
Without  leave-taking  ?  Sha/teJ'peare's  Macbeth. 

Mover.  Not  in  ufe  : 

Heaven  brought  me  up  to  be  my  daughter’s  dower ; 

As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive 

And  helper  to  a  hufband.  Shakejpcare's  All's  Well. 

Her  wanton  fpirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body.  Shakefpeare. 

MOTIV'ITY,  /  The  power  of  moving.  Bailey. 

MOT'LAU,  a  river  of  Pruffia,  which  joins  the  Rodaun 
at  Dantzig,  near  which  the  united  ftream  joins  the  Viftula. 

MOT'LEY,  adj.  [fuppofed  to  be  corrupted  from  med¬ 
ley  ;  perhaps  from  mothlike,  coloured,  fpotted  or  varie¬ 
gated  like  a  garden-mot/*.]  Mingled  of  various  colours : 

They  that  come  to  fee  a  fellow 
In  a  long  motley  coat  fpotted  with  yellow, 

Will  be  deceiv’d.  Shakefpeare' s  Hen.  VIII. 

Expence,  and  after-thought,  and  idle  care, 

And  doubts  of  motley  hue,  and  dark  defpair.  Dryden. 

MOT'LEY-MINDED,  adj.  Fond  of  imitating  a  pro- 
fefled  fool. — This  is  the  motley-minded  gentleman,  whom 
I  have  fo  often  met  in  the  foreft.  Shakejp.  As  you  like  it. 

MOT'MOT,  /  in  ornithology.  See  Ramphastos  mo- 
motus. 

MO'TO,  a  town  of  Guzerat:  five  miles  eaft  of  Pattun, 

MOTODZIEC'NO,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  pala¬ 
tinate  of  Wilna :  fixty-four  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Wilna. 

MO'TOL,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Brzefc  :  fixty  miles  eaft  of  Brzefc. 

MOTO'LA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Congo. 

MOTO'LA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto;  the  fee  of  a  bithop,  fuffragan  of  Tarento  :  fifty- 
nine  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Lecce,  and  134.  eaft  of  Na¬ 
ples.  Lat.  40.  52.  N.  Ion.  17.  a.  E. 

MOTOO'RAH,  a  town  of  Bengal:  fifty  miles  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Calcutta.  Lat.  22.  2.  N.  Ion.  87.  48.  E. 

MOTOOTABOO',  one  of  the  fmaller  Friendly  Iflands : 
three  miles  north- weft  of  Tongataboo. 

MOTOR,/  [moteur,  Fr.  from  movco,  Lat.]  A  mover. 
— Tell  motion  it  is  worfe  than  mad,  whofe  motor's  not 
Almightie.  Davies’s  Wit's  Pilgrim. — Thofe  bodies  being 
of  a  congenerous  nature,  do  readily  receive  the  impref- 
fions  of  their  motor,  and,  if  not  fettered  by  their  gravity, 
conform  themfelves  to  fituations  wherein  they  beft  unite 
unto  their  animator.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors. 

MO'TORY,  adj.  [motorius,  Lat.]  Giving  motion. — 
The  bones,  were  they  dry,  could  not,  without  great  dif¬ 
ficulty,  yield  to  the  plucks  and  attractions  of  the  motory 
mufcles.  Hay  on  the  Creation. 

MOTOU'A,  one  of  the  fmaller  Kurule  Iflands.  Lat. 
49. 10.  hJ.  Ion.  154.  E. 

MOTOUA'LIS,  a  fmall  nation  of  Syria,  inhabiting  to 
the  eaft  of  the  country  of  the  Drufes,  in  the  valley  which 
feparates  their  mountains  from  thofe  of  Damafcus;  of 
which  the  following  account  is  given  by  Volney  in  his 
Travels,  vol.  ii. 

The  charadteriftic  diftindtion  between  them  and  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Syria  is,  that,  like  the  Perfians,  they 
are  of  the  left  of  Ali,  while  all  the  Turks  follow  that  of 
Omar  or  Moavviyah.  This  diftindtion,  occafioned  by  the 
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fchifm  which  in  the  36th  year  of  the  Kegira  arofe  among 
the  Arabs,  refpefting  the  fucceffors  of  Mahomet,  is  the 
caufe  of  an  irreconcilable  hatred  between  the  two  parties. 
See  the  article  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  11-14.  The  fe&aries 
of  Omar,  who  contiderthemfelves  as  the  only  “orthodox,” 
aifiime  the  title  of  Sonnite's,  which  has  that  fignification, 
and  term  their  adverfaries  Shiites,  that  is,  “  feClaries  of 
Ali.”  The  word  Motou-Ali  has  the  fame  meaning  in  the 
dialed!  of  Syria.  The  followers  of  Ali,  diffatisfied  with 
this  name,  fubflitute  that  of  AAlia,  which  means  “affer- 
tors  of  juftice,”  literally  “  jufticiarians  a  denomination 
which  t Ivey  have  affumed  in  confequence  of  a  doctrinal 
point  they  advance  in  oppofition  to  the  Sonnite  faith.  A 
lmh.ll  Arabic  treatife,  entitled  Theological  Fragments 
concerning  the  Sefts  and  Religions  of  the  World,  has  the 
following  paflage  :  “Thefe  fedtaries  who  pretend  that  God 
adts  only  on  principles  of  juftice,  conformable  to  human 
reafon,  are  called  Adliu,  or  Jufticiarians.  God  cannot  (lay 
they)  command  an  impracticable  worftiip,  nor  ordain  im- 
poftible  aCtions,  nor  enjoin  men  to  perform  what  is  be¬ 
yond  their  ability ;  but,  wherever  he  requires  obedience, 
will  beftow  the  power  to  obey.  He  removes  the  caufe  of 
evil,  he  allows  us  to  reafon,  and  impofes  only  what  is 
eafy,  not  what  is  difficult ;  he  makes  no  man  refponfible 
for  the  aCtions  of  another,  nor  punifhes  him  for  that  in 
which  he  has  no  part ;  he  imputes  not  as  a  crime  what 
himfelf  has  created  in  man  ;  nor  does  he  require  him  to 
avoid  what  deftiny  has  decreed.  This  would  be  injuftice 
and  tyranny,  of  which  God  is  incapable,  from  the  per¬ 
fection  of  his  being.”  To  this  doCtrine,  which  diame¬ 
trically  oppofes  the  fyftem  of  the  Sonnites,  the  Motoualis 
add  certain  ceremonies  which  increafe  their  mutual  aver- 
fion.  They  curfe  Omar  and  Moawiyah  as  rebels  and 
ufurpers  ;  and  celebrate  Ali  and  Hofein  as  faints  and 
martyrs.  They  begin  their  ablutions  at  the  elbowq  in- 
ftead  of  the  end  of  the  finger,  as  is  cuftomary  with  the 
Turks;  they  think  themfelves  defiled  by  the  touch  of 
ftrangers  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  general  pradtice  of  the 
Eaft,  neither  eat  nor  drink  out  of  a  veffel  which  has  been 
ufed  by  a  perfon  not  of  their  fed!,  nor  will  they  even  fit 
at  the  lame  table. 

Thefe  dodlrines  and  cuftoms,  by  feparating  the  Mo¬ 
toualis  from  their  neighbours,  have  rendered  them  a  dif- 
tinft  fociety.  It  is  faid  they  have  long  exifted  as  a  nation 
in  that  country,  though  their  name  has  never  been  men¬ 
tioned  by  any  European  writer  before  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  it  is  not  even  to  be  found  in  the  maps  of  d’Anville  : 
La  Roque,  who  left  their  country  not  a  hundred  years  ago, 
gives  them  the  name  of  Arnediens.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in 
later  times  their  wars,  robberies,  fucceffes,  and  various 
changes  of  fortune,  have  rendered  them  of  confequence 
in  Syria.  Till  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  they  only 
poffelfed  Balbec,  their  capital,  and  a  few  places  in  the 
valley,  and  Anti-Lebanon,  which  feems  to  have  been 
their  original  country.  At  that  period  we  find  them  un¬ 
der  a  like  government  with  the  Drufes,  that  is  to  fay, 
under  a  number  of  Shaiks,  with  one  principal  chief  of 
the  family  of  Harfoufh.  After  the  year  1750,  they  efta- 
blifhed  themfelves  among  the  heights  of  Bekaa,  and  got 
footing  in  Lebanon,  where  they  obtained  lands  belonging 
to  the  Maronites,  almoft  as  far  as  Befliarrai.  They  even 
incommoded  them  fo  much  by  their  ravages,  as  to  oblige 
the  emir  Youfef  to  attack  them  with  open  force  and  ex¬ 
pel  them;  but,  on  the  other  fide,  they  advanced  along  the 
river  even  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sour  (Tyre).  In  this 
iituation,  Shaik  Daher  had  the  addrefs,  in  1760,  to  attach 
them  to  his  party.  The  pachas  of  Said  and  Damalcus 
claimed  tributes,  which  they  had  negleCled  paying,  and 
complained  of  feveral  robberies  committed  on  their  lub- 
je&s  by  the  Motoualis;  they  were  defirous  of  chalfifing 
them;  but  this  vengeance  was  neither  certain  nor  eafy. 
Daher  interpofed;  and,  by  becoming  fecurity  for  the  tri¬ 
bute,  and  promifing  to  prevent  any  depredations,  acquired 
allies  who  were  able,  as  it  is  laid,  to  arm  10,000  horfemen, 
all  refolute  and  formidable  troops.  Shortly  after,  they 
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took  poffeffion  of  Sour,  anchmade  that  village  their  prin¬ 
cipal  lea-port.  I11  1771  they  were  of  great  fervice  to  Ali 
Bey  and  Daher  againft  the  Ottomans.  But  emir  Youfef, 
having  in  their  abfence  armed  the  Drufes,  ravaged  their 
country.  He  was  befieging  the  caftle  of  Djezin,  when  the 
Motoualis,  returning  from  Damafcus,  received  Jntelli  - 
gence  of  this  invafion.  At  the  relation  of  the  barbarities 
committed  by  the  Drufes,  an  advanced  corps,  of  only  five 
hundred  men,  were  fo  enraged,  that  they  immediately 
ruflied  forward  againft  the  enemy,  determined  to  perifli 
in  taking  vengeance.  But  the  furprife  and  confufion  they 
occafioned,  and  the  difcord  which  reigned  between  the 
two  factions  of  Manfour  and  Youfef,  fo  much  favoured 
this  defperate  attack,  that  the  whole  army,  confiding  of 
25,000  men,  was  completely  overthrown.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  the  affairs  of  Daher  taking  a  favourable  turn, 
the  zeal  of  the  Matoualis  cooled  towards  him,  and  they 
finally  abandoned  him  in  the  cataftrophe  in  which  he  loft; 
his  life.  But  they  have  fullered  for  their  imprudence 
under  the  adminiftration  of  the  pacha  who  fucceeded 
him.  After  the  year  1777,  Djezzar,  the  famous  pacha  of 
Acre  and  Said,  incefl’antly  laboured  to  dellroy  them.  His 
perfecution  forced  them  in  1784  to  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Drufes,  and  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  emir 
Youfef.  Though  reduced  to  lefs  than  feven  hundred 
armed  men,  they  did  more  in  that  campaign  than  15,000 
Drufes  and  Maronites  affembled  at  Dair-el-Kamar.  They 
alone  took  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Mar-Djebaa,  and  put  to 
the  fword  all  the  Epirots  who  defended  it.  But  the  mif- 
underftanding  which  prevailed. among  the  chiefs  of  the 
Drufes  having  rendered  abortive  all  their  operations,  the 
pacha  obtained  poffeffion  of  the  whole  valley,  and  the  city 
of  Balbec  itfelf.  At  this  period  not  more  than  five  hundred 
families  of  the  Motoualis  remained,  who  took  refuge  in 
Anti-Lebanon,  and  the  Lebanon  of  the  Maronites  ;  and, 
driven  as  they  now  are  from  their  native  foil,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  they  will  be  totally  annihilated,  and  even  their  very 
name  become  extinfl. 

MOTOVSKA'IA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Archangel :  twelve  miles  north-north-eaft  of 
Kola. 

MOTRAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal :  ten  miles  north 
of  Mahmudpour. 

MOTRI'CO,  a  feaport  town  of  Spain,  in  Guipufcoa, 
in  the  bay  of  Bifcay :  eighteen  miles  weft  of  St.  Sebaftian. 

MO'TRIL,  a  feaport  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Granada.  From  this  town,  along  the  coaft  as  far  almoft 
as  to  Gibraltar,  there  are  feveral  lugar-mills,  called  ing-e- 
nios ;  and  at  Motril  are  four  of  them,  which  have  been 
ufed  from  time  immemorial  for  the  manufacture  of  fugar; 
but  the  culture  of  fugar-canes  has  of  late,  from  political 
motives,  been  fuperfeded  by  that  of  the  vine.  It  is  four 
miles  eaft  of  Malaga.  Lat.  36.  45.  N.  Ion.  3. 42.  W. 

MO'TRIL,  a  town  ofWalachia:  ten  miles  north-north- 
weft  of  Krajova,  and  twenty-eight  eaft  of  Czernetz. 

MO'TRIX,  Something  that  has  the  power  or  faculty 
of  moving. 

MOT'TA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifan,  at  the 
union  of  the  Mottegano  and  Livenza :  eighteen  miles 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Trevigio.  It  is  deferibed  by  Mr.  Op- 
penheim,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Maritime  Auftria,  as  a  conli- 
derable  and  populous  borough,  with  an  old  caftle;  and 
contains  a  church  built  in  a  fplendid  ftyle,  after  a  defign 
of  Sanfovin.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  very  induftrious, 
poffefs  two  hat- manufactories,  and  two  dyeing-houfes, 
which,  together  with  the  much-frequented  annual  fair, 
afford  them  abundant  means  of  lubfiltence.  Without  the 
borough  (lands  a  convent  belonging  to  the  order  of  Con¬ 
templative  Minorites. 

MOT'TA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Capitanata:  two 
miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Volturara. 

MOT'TA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Noto  : 
eleven  miles  weft  of  Catania. 

MOT'TA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Po  :  twenty-one  miles  eaft  of  Cremona. 

MOT'TA, 
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MOT'TA  BE  BRUZZANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Ca¬ 
labria  Ultra:  feventeen  miles  fouth  of  Gierace. 

MOT'TA  PUL'LU,  in  botany.  See  Scirpus. 

MOT'TA  di  REI'NA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Capita- 
nata:  fix  miles  fouth  of  Serviero. 

MOT'TA  St.  GI'O,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Ultra:  fix  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Reggio. 

MOT'TA  SIDERO'NI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Ultra:  four  miles  north-eaft  of  Gierace. 

MOTTAH'HEN,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province 
of  Yemen  :  ten  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Beit  el  Fakih. 

MOTTAPA'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Travancore: 
twenty-one  miles  north-eaft  of  Porcah. 

MOTTAREL'LE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Paduan  : 
nine  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Padua. 

MOT'TE,  a  final!  iftand  in  Lake  Champlain,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  ftate  of  Vermont. 

MOT'TE  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper' Loire :  three  miles  north-eaft  of  Brioude. 

MOT'TE  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vofges,  fituated  on  an  eminence,  not  far  from  the 
Mouzon.  It  belonged  to  the  duchy  of  Bar,  and  was 
taken  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  year  1645,  when  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  were  deftroyed.  It  is  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Bour- 
mont,  and  eight  fouth  of  Neufchatel  fur  Meufe. 

MOT'TE  (La),  in  biography.  See  Lamotte,  vol.  xii. 
p.  1 1 3. 

MOT'TE  ACHAR'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Vendee  :  nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Sables 
d’Olonne,  and  ten  weft-fouth-weft  of  La  Roche  fur  Yon. 

MOT'TE  du  CAERE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Lower  Alps  :  nine  miles  north  of  Sifteron. 

MOT'TE  CHALENSO'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Drome  :  fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Die, 
and  twelve  north-eaft  of  Nions. 

MOT'TE  LANDERO'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gironde  :  four  miles  eaft  of  La  Reolle, 
and  fix  north- weft  of  Marmande. 

MO'TTE  St.  JEAN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Saone  and  Loire :  fix  miles  weft-north-weft 
of  Paray  le  Monial,  and  ten  fouth-eaft  of  Bourbon  Lancy. 

MOTTEGA'NO,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  Treviian, 
which  runs  into  the  Livenza  at  Motta. 

MOTTE'NE,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen:  eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Sana. 

MOT'TENHAGEN,  a  town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province 
of  Natangen  :  fifteen  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Konigfberg. 

MOT'TER,  or  Mot'tern,  a  river  of  France,  which 
rifes  in  the  mountains  of  the  Vofges,  paffes  by  Pfaffen- 
hofen,  Kaguenau,  See.  and  runs  into  the  Rhine  at  Dru- 
zenlieim. 

MOT'TEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Seine  :  nine'miles  north-eaft  of  Caudebec. 

MOT'TEVILLE  (Frances  Bertaud  de),  daughter  of 
a  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  the  king’s  bed-chamber,  was 
thorn  in  Normandy  about  1615.  She  was  brought  up  at 
thecourtof  queen  Anne  of  Auftria,  widow  of  Louis  XIII. 
with  whom  fhe  ingratiated  herfelf  by  her  talents  and 
agreeable  manners.  .The  jealoufy  which  cardinal  Riche¬ 
lieu  entertained  of  all  the  confidantes  of  this  princefs 
caufed  her  to  be  banifhed  from  court,  and  fire  retired 
with  her  mother  into  Normandy,  where  fhe  married 
Nicholas  Langlois,  lord  of  Motteville,  firft  prefident  of 
the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Rouen.  He  was  of  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age  at  the  time  of  their  union,  and  fhe  became  a 
widow  within  two  years.  After  the  death  of  Richelieu, 
queen  Anne,  then  regent  of  France,  recalled  her  to  court, 
and  kept  her  about  her  perfon  as  one  of  the  ladies  of  her 
houfehold.  Her  attachment  to  her  miftrefs  induced  her 
to  adopt  the  defign  of  writing  memoirs  of  her  life,  for 
which  purpofe  (lie  carefully  noted  down  every  occurrence 
that  file  witnefled,  with  all  that  fhe  learnt  in  familiar  con- 
verfations  with  the  queen.  She  had  alfo  the  advantage 
of  being  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  Henrietta-Maria, 
widow  of  Charles  I.  From  thefe  fources  fhe  compiled  her 
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“  Memoires  pour  fervir  a'PHiftoire  d’Anne  d'Anti'iche,’’ 
printed  in  1723  in  5  vols,  nmo,  and  in  1750  in  6  vols. 
Thefe  memoirs  arc  full  of  minute  particulars,  moftly  of 
fmall  importance,  but  fome  of  them  curious,  and  which 
difplay  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  court  during 
the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  and  are  marked  with  the 
ftamp  of  truth.  Some  letters  by  this  lady  are  met  with 
in  the  collection  of  thofe  of  Mademoifelle  de  Montpenfier. 
She  died  at  Paris  in  1689.  Moreri. 

MOT'TEUX  (Peter  Anthony  ),  v'as  a  native  of  France, 
being  born  in  1660  at  Rohan,  in  Normandy,  where  allb 
he  received  his  education.  On  the  revocation  of  the  edift 
of  Nantes,  he  came  over  to  England.  He  lived  at  firft 
with  his  godfather  and  relation,  Paul  Dominique,  efq. 
but  afterwards  became  a  confiderable  trader  liimfelf,  kept 
a  large  Eaft-India  warehoufe  in  Leadenhall-ftreet,  and 
had  a  place  in  the  poft-office,  relating  to  the  foreign 
letters,  being  maker  of  feveral  languages.  During  his 
refidence  in  this  kingdom,  he  acquired  fo  perfect  a  maftery 
of  the  Englifh  language,  that  lie  not  only  was  qualified 
to  give  a  very  good  tranflation  of  Don  Quixote,  but  alfo 
wrote  feveral  fongs,  prologues,  epilogues,  &c.  and,  what 
was  ftill  more  extraordinary,  became  an  eminent  dramatic 
writer  in  a  language  to  which  he  was  not  native.  He 
produced  feventeen  or  eighteen  dramas.  This  gentle¬ 
man,  who  feeras  to  have  led  a  very  comfortable  life,  his 
circumftances  having  been  perfectly  eafy,  was  yet  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  his  death  ;  for  he  was  found  dead  in  a  diforderly 
lioufe,  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  not  without 
fufpicion  of  having  been  murdered.  This  accident  hap¬ 
pened  to  him  on  the  19th  of  February  1717-18,  which, 
being  his  birth-day,  exadlly  completed  his  fifty-eighth 
year.  Biog.  Dram. 

MOTT'LEY  (John),  was  the  fon  of  colonel  Mottley, 
who  was  a  great  favourite  with  king  James  II.  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fortunes  of  that  prince  into  France.  James, 
not  being  able  liimfelf  to  provide  for  him  fo  well  as  he 
defired,  procured  for  him,  by  his  intereft,  the  command 
of  a  regiment  in  the  fervice  of  Louis  XIV.  at  the  head  of 
which  he  loft  his  life,  in  the  battle  of  Turin,  in  the  year 
1706.  Mr.  Mottley  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  St.  Martin’s  Library- fchool,  founded  by 
archbifhop  Tennifon ;  but  was  foon  called  forth  into 
bufinefs,  being  placed  in  the  excife-office,  at  fixteen  years 
of  age,  under  the  comptroller,  lord  vifeount  Howe,  whofe 
brother  and  lifter  were  both  related  by  marriage  to  his 
mother.  This  place  he  kept  till  the  year  1720,  when, 
in  confequence  of  an  unhappy  contract  that  he  had  made, 
probably  in  purfuit  of  fome  of  the  bubbles  of  that  in¬ 
fatuated  year,  he  was  obliged  to  refign  it.  Soon  after 
the  acceflion  of  king  George  I.  Mr.  Mottley  had  been 
promifed  by  the  lord  Halifax,  at  that  time  firft  lord  of 
the  treafury,  the  place  of  one  of  the  commiftioners  of  the 
wine-licenfe  office  ;  but,  when  the  day  came  that  his  name 
Ihould  have  been  inferted  in  the  patent,  a  more  powerful 
intereft,  to  his  great  lurprife,  had  ftepped  in  between  him 
and  the  preferment  of  which  he  had  fo  pofitive  a  promife.” 
Finding  his  profpefts  overclouded,  he  applied  to  his. pen, 
and  wrote  his  firft  drama,  which  was  luccefsful.  From 
that  time  he  depended  chiefly  on  his  literary  talents,  and 
wrote  five  dramatic  pieces  at  leaft,  bsfides  having  a  hand 
in  fome  others.  He  died  in  1750.  Biog.  Dram. 

MOTT'LING,  or  Metling,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of 
Carniola.  This  town  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  the 
year  1451,  and  again  in  the  year  1578  :  ten  miles  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Landftrafs,  and  152, fouth  of  Vienna.  Lat. 
45.  48.  N.  Ion.  15.  15.  E. 

MOT'TO,/  [Italian.]  A  fentence  or  word  added  to  a 
device,  or  prefixed  to  any  thing  written. — It  may  be  laid 
to  be  the  motto  of  human  nature,  rather  to  fuller  than  to 
die.  L' Eftrange. — It  was  the  motto  of  a  bifliop  eminent 
for  his  piety  and  good  works  in  king  Charles  the  Second’s 
reign,  Infervi  Deo  §•  la  tare,  Sprve  God  and  be  cheerful. 
Add ifon's  Freeholder. 

MQT'TRAM  St,  ANDREW'S,  a  village  in  Chelhire, 
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eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Stockport,  whofe  fertile  paftures 
produce  remarkably-good  cheefe ;  and  on  the  higher 
ground  Hands  the  fuperb  and  elegant  feat  of  H.  O. 
Wright,  efq. 

MOTUA'RA,  an  illand  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between 
the  illands  of  New  Zealand,  in  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound: 
here  was  a  fortified  village.  Lat.  41.  4.  S.  Ion.  184.  50.  W. 

MOTUGO'GO,  a  cape  of  New  Zealand,  by  captain 
Cook  called  Cape  Brett,  (which  fee,)  lying  in  lat.  35. 
10.  30.  S.  Ion.  185.  25.  W.  On  the  weft  fide  of  it  is  a 
large  and  pretty  deep  bay,  lying  fouth-weft  by  weft,  in 
which  there  appeared  to  be  feveral  fmall  iflands.  The 
point  that  forms  the  north-weft  entrance  lies  weft  half 
north,  at  the  diftance  of  three  or  four  leagues,  and  was 
called  by  Cook  Point  Pococlte. 

MOTY'SIN,  a  town  of  Ruffian  Poland,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Kiev  :  twenty  miles  weft-north- weft  of  Kiev. 

MO'VABLE,  adj.  [from  move.  Some  write  this  word 
moveable,  and  its  derivatives  moveablenejs,  moveably ;  but 
there  is  no  neceffity  for  retaining  the  c,  any  more  than 
in  improvable,  or  immovable,  where  Dr.  Johnfon  himieif 
omits  it  ;  and  it  is  indeed  now  ufually  omitted.  Todd.'] 
Capable  of  being  moved;  not  fixed;  portable;  fuch  as 
may  be  carried  from  place  to  place. — Any  heat  vvhat- 
foever  promotes  the  afeent  of  mineral  matter,  which  is 
fubtile,  and  is  conlequently  movable  more  eafily.  Wood¬ 
ward's  Nat.  Hiji. — Any  who  fees  the  Teverone  muft  con¬ 
clude  it  to  be  one  of  the  molt  movable  rivers  in  the  world, 
that  it  is  fo  often  Ihifted  out  of  one  channel  into  another. 
A  ddifon  on  Italy  .—Changing  the  time  of  the  year. — The 
lunar  month  is  natural  and  periodical,  by  which  the 
movable  feftivals  of  the  Chriftian  church  are  regulated. 
Holder. 

Movable  Feasts,  are  fuch  as  are  not  always  held  on 
the  fame  day  of  the  year  or  month  ;  though  they  be  on 
the  fame  day  of  the  week.  Thus,  Eafter  is  a  movable 
feaft,  being  always  held  on  the  Sunday  which  falls  upon 
or  next  after  the  firft  full  moon  following  the  21ft  of 
March.  All  the  other  movable  feafts  follow  Eafter ;  i.  e. 
they  keep  their  diftance  from  it ;  fo  that  they  are  fixed 
with  refpeCt  thereto.  Such  are  Septuagefima,  Sexageiima, 
Alh  Wednefday,  Afcenlion-day,  Pentecoft,  Trinity  Sun¬ 
day,  See.  which  fee  under  their  proper  articles. 

MO'VABLE,  f.  [nieuble,  Fr.]  Goods;  furniture;  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  real  or  immovable  pofieffions  ;  as,  lands 
orhoufes: 

Let  him  that  moved  you  hither 

Remove  you  hence  ;  I  knew  you  at  the  firft  ; 

You  were  a  movable.— -Why,  what’s  a  movable l 
. — A  join’d  ftool.  Shakefpeare's  Tam.  of  the  Shrew. 

Molt  commonly  in  the  plural : 

The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  movables, 

Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  Hand  poflefs’d.  Shakcj'peare. 
Surveys  rich  movables  with  curious  eye; 

Beats  down  the  price,  and  threatens  ftill  to  buy.  Dryden. 

MO'VABLENESS,  f.  Mobility;  poliibility  to  be  moved. 

. — Du  Moulin  took  his  errour,  at  leaftwife  touching  the 
movablcncfs  of  the  poles  of  the  equator,  from  Jofeph  Sca- 
liger.  Hakewill  oh  Providence. 

MO'VABLY,  adv.  So  as  it  may  be  moved. — His  back- 
piece  is  compofed  of  eighteen  plates,  movably  joined  to¬ 
gether  by  as  many  intermediate  ftcins.  Grew. 

MOU'AH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat,  on  the 
gulf  of  Cambay:  fifty-fix  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Gogo. 

MOUAMILLADOO'RO,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic  :  thirty  miles  north  of  Nellore. 

MOU'CHA,  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of  Chili,  on  the  weft  coaft 
of  South  America. 

MOU'CHAMP,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vendee:  twenty  miles  north-north-weft  of  Fonte- 
nay  le  Comte. 

MOUCHERO'N  (Frederic),  called  the  Old,  was  a 
landfcape-painter,  born  at  Embden  in  1653,  and  the  dif- 
ciple  of  John  Affelyn ;  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
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went  to  Paris  to  praCHfe  the  leffons  he  had  learnt  in  his 
profefiion ;  and  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  obtain  confiderable 
applaule,  at  an  early  period,  by  a  freedom  and  boldnefs  of 
hand,  and  a  certain  air  of  nature  which  his  works-  polfels, 
without,  however,  being  highly  meritorious,  or  ever  being 
carried  to  any  great  degree  of  perfection.  His  choice  of 
fubjeefts  was  generally  from  the  common  lcenes  of  nature": 
thefe  he  wrought  with  a  full  pencil,  and  a  touch  light  and 
free.  His  colouring  is  generally  of  a  negative  call,  with 
the  fore-grounds  worked  up  clear  and  rich ;  but  his  middle 
diltances  are  often  pale  and  indiftinft,  and  have  a  little 
too  much  the  air  of  the  painter’s  not  being  decidedly  well- 
informed  of  his  own  intentions.  From  Paris  he  went  to 
lettie  at  Amfterdam ;  and,  during  his  continuance  in  that 
city,  the  figures  in  his  landfcapcs  were  frequently  painted 
by  Adrian  Vander  Velde,  as  during  his  refidencein  France 
they  were  by  Theodore  Helmbreker.  He  died  in  1706, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  His  fon, 

MOUCHERO'N  (Ifaac),  was  born  at  Amfterdam  in 
1670;  and,  having  had  the  advantage  of  his  father’s  in- 
ftru&ions  in  the  art  of  painting  till  he  arrived  at  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  he  then  travelled  to  Rome, 
where  he  made  deiigns  of  the  interefting,  and  often  beauti¬ 
ful,  feenery  around  that  city.  Of  thefe  he  carried  back 
with  him  to  his  native  place  a  very  confiderable  number; 
and  vfis  there  employed  in  painting  pictures  from  them, 
in  halls,  faloons,  and  the  apartments  of  noble  edifices ; 
being  affifted  with  figures  for  his  feenery,  by  Verkolie  and 
De  Wit.  He  lived  till  the  year  1744,  having  enjoyed 
great  praife  and  benefit  from  the  exercife  of  his  talents ; 
and  his  works  are  ftill  very  much  efteemed. 

MOUCHOU',  a  river  of  China,  which  runs  into  the 
Eaftern  Sea  in  lat.  36.  56.  N.  Ion.  121.  54.  E. 

MOUCIUR',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania: 
twenty-feven  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Kir-ihehr,  and 
thirty  north-north-eaft  of  Akferai. 

MOU'CHY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Oife:  fix  miles  north  of  Compiegnef 

MOUD,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania: 
feventy-eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cogni,  and  forty-two 
weft-north-weft  of  Tarfus. 

MOUDA'NIA,  &c.  See  Mudania,  & c. 

MOUDO'N,  a  town  of  the  Helvetian  republic,  which 
gives  name  to  a  bailiwick,  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  It  is 
a  handfome  town,  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  all  that 
part  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  which  belonged  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy.  The  town  is  inconveniently  fituated  on  the  river 
Broye,  part  of  it  being  level,  and  part  of  it  lying  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  from  which  a  rivulet  pafles,  and  rulhes 
through  the  lower  town,  and  runs  with  rapidity  into  the 
Broye.  In  the  upper  town  was  formerly  a  church  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  which  nothing  now  remains 
but  a  tower,  or  kind  of  fteeple.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
town  is  one  church.  Antonine  mentions  this  place  in 
his  Itinerary,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  one  of  thole  which 
theSwifs  burnedin  the  time  of  Julius  Ctefar.  Someancient 
medals  and  other  curiofities  have  been  found  in  this  place. 
The  diftriCt  or  bailliage,  in  which  it  lies,  is  about  ten 
miles  long,  and  eight  broad,  partly  mountainous  and 
woody,  and  partly  fertile  ;  including  above  lixty  villages. 
The  town,  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  valley,  is 
diftant  eleven  miles  north-eaft  from  Laufanne.  Lat.  46. 
42.  N.  Ion.  6.  56.  E. 

MOU'DYEL,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cuddapa  :  forty  miles  north-north-weft  of  Gandicotta. 

'To  MOVE,  v.  a.  \_moveo,  Lat.]  To  put  out  of  one  place 
into  another;  to  put  in  motion. — Sinai  itfelf  was  moved 
at  the  prefence  of  God.  Pjal.  lxviii.— At  this  my  heart 
trembleth,  and  is  moved  out  of  his  place.  Job,  xxvii.  x. 
To  give  an  impulfe  to. — The  will,  being  the  power  of  di¬ 
recting  our  operative  faculties  to  fome"  aftion,  for  fome 
end,  cannot  at  any  time  be  moved  towards  what  is  judged 
at  that  time  in  attainable.  Locke. 

He  forrows  now,  repents,  and  prays  contrite; 

My  motions  in  him  ;  longer  than  they  move, 

His 
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Mis  heart  I  know,  how  variable  and  vain 

Self-left.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft. 

To  propofe ;  to  recommend. — They  are  to  be  blamed 
alike,  who  move  and  who  decline  war  upon  particular 
re fp efts.  Hayward' s  Edw.  VI. — To  perfuade  ;  to  prevail 
on  ;  to  difpofe  by  fomething  determining  the  choice. — • 
Sometimes  the  poffibility  of  preferment  prevailing  with 
the  credulous,  expectation  of  lefs  expence  with  the  co¬ 
vetous,  opinion  of  eafe  with  the  fond,  and  aflu ranee  of 
remotenefs  with  the  unkind  parents,  have  moved  them, 
without  diferetion,  to  engage  their  children  in  adven¬ 
tures  of  learning,  by  whofe  return  they  have  received 
but  final!  contentment.  Wotton. 

What  can  thy  mind  to  this  long  journey  move? 

Or  need’ll  thou  abfence  to  renew  thy  love  ?  Dryden. 
To  affeft ;  to  touch  pathetically  ;  to  Itir  pafiion. — Images 
are  very  fparingly  to  be  introduced  ;  their  proper  place  is 
in  poems  and  orations,  and  their  ufe  is  to  move  pity  or 
terrour,  compallion,  and  refentment.  Felton  on  the  ClaJJicks. 

O  let  thy  lifter,  daughter,  handmaid,  move; 

Or  all  thofe  tender  names  in  one,  thy  love.  Pope. 

To  make  angry : 

Throw  your  diftemper’d  weapons  to  the  ground 
And  hear  the  l’entence  of  your  moved  prince.  Shakeftpeare. 
To  put  into  commotion. — When  they  were  come  to  Beth¬ 
lehem,  all  the  city  was  moved  about  them.  Rath,  i.  19. — 
To  incite  ;  to  produce  by  incitement : 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers.  Milton's  ParadiJ'e  Loft. 

To  conduCt  regularly  in  motion : 

They,  as  they  move 

Their  (tarry  dance  in  numbers  that  compute 

Days,  months,  and  years,  tow’rds  his  all-cheering  lamp, 

Turn  lwift  their  various  motions.  Milton's  ParadiJ'e  Loft. 

To  MOVE,  v.  n.  To  be  in  a  ftate  of  changing  place  ; 
not  to  be  at  reft. — The  fenles  reprefent  the  earth  as  im¬ 
movable  ;  for,  though  it  do  move  in  itfelf,  it  refts  to  us  who 
are  carried  with  it.  Glanville. 


Whether  heaven  move  or  earth 
Imports  not,  if  thou  reckon  right.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft. 
To  have  a  particular  direction  of  palfage : 

The  fun 

Had  firft  his  precept  fo  to  move,  fo  lliine, 

As  might  aft'eCt  the  earth  with  cold  and  heat.  Milton's  P.  L. 

To  go  from  one  place  to  another. — Any  thing  that  tnoves 
round  about  in  a  circle  in  lefs  time  than  our  ideas  are  wont 
to  fucceed  one  another  in  our  minds,  is  not  perceived  to 
move,  but  feems  to  be  a  perfeCt  entire  circle  of  that  mat¬ 
ter.  Locke. 


On  the  green  bank  I  fat  and  liften’d  long, 

Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move. 

But  wilh’d  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grove.  Dryden. 

To  have  vital  aftion. — In  him  we  live,  move,  and  have 
our  being.  Adis,  xvii.  28. — Every  moving-  thing  that  liveth 
lliall  be  meat  for  you.  Gen. — To  walk  ;  to  bear  the  body: 

See  great  Marcellus  !  how  inur’d  in  toils 

He  moves  with  manly  grace,  how  rich  with  regal  fpoils. 

Dryden. 

To  march  as  an  army : 


Anon  they  move 

In  perfeCl  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood.  Milton's  P.  L. 
To  go  forward : 

Through  various  hazards  and  events  we  move 
To  Latium.  ,  Dryden' s  1 En . 

To  change  the  pofture  of  the  body  in  ceremony. — When 
Haman  law  Mordecai  that  he  flood  not  up,  nor  moved  for 
him,  he  was  full  of  indignation.  Ejih.  v.  9. 
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MOVE,  f.  The  aft  of  moving,  commonly  ufed  at  chefs : 

With  man  alas  no  otherwife  it  proves ; 

An  unfeen  hand  makes  all  their  moves.  Cowley. 

MO'VELESS,  adj.  Unmoved  ;  not  to  be  put  out  of  the 
place. — The  lungs,  though  untouched,  will  remain  move- 
lefts  as  to  any  expanlion  or  contraction  of  their  fubftance. 
Doyle. 

The  Grecian  phalanx,  movelefts  as  a  tow’r, 

On  all  lides  batter’d,  yet  relifts  his  povv’r.  Pope's  Iliad. 

MOVEMENT,/  Manner  of  moving. — Under-work¬ 
men  are  expert  enough  at  making  a  Angle  wheel  in  a  clock, 
but  are  utterly  ignorant  how  to  adjult  the  leveral  parts, 
or  regulate  the  movement.  Swftt. — Motion  : 

Could  he,  whofe  laws  the  rolling  planets  bind, 

Del’cribe  or  fix  one  movement  of  the  mind.  Pope. 

MOVENT,  adj.  Moving. — If  it  be  in  feme  part  movent, 
and  in  fiome  part  quiefeent,  it  muft  needs  be  a  curve  line, 
and  fo  no  radius.  Grew's  CoJ'mol.  Sacra. 

MOVENT,  J\  That  which  moves  another. — That  there 
is -a  motion  which  makes  the  viciflitudes  of  day  and  night, 
fenfe  may  allures  us  ;  but  whether  the  fun  or  earth  be  the 
common  movent,  cannot  be  determined  but  by  a  further 
appeal.  Glanville' s  Scepjis. 

MOVER,  f.  The  perlon  or  thing  that  gives  motion. — 
The  llrength  of  a  lpring  were  better  affifted  by  the  labour 
of  lome  intelligent  mover,  as  the  heavenly  orbs  are  fiup- 
poled  to  be  turned.  Wilkins's  Math.  Magick. 

O  thou  eternal  mover  of  the  heavens, 

Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch.  Shakeftpeare. 
Something  that  moves,  or  Hands  not  Hill : 

So  orbs  from  the  firft  mover  motion  take, 

Yet  each  their  proper  revolutions  make.  Dryden. 

A  propofer. — If  any  quellion  be  moved  concerning  the 
doftrine  of  the  church  of  England  exprelfed  in  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  give  not  the  leaft  ear  to  the  movers  thereof. 
Bacon. 

See  here  thefe  movers,  that  do  prize  their  honours 
At  a  crack’d  drachm  ;  culhions,  leaden  fpoons, 

Ere  yet  the  fight  be  done,  pack  up.  Shakeftpeare. 

MOU'FET,  or  Muf'fet  (Thomas),  a  phyfician  and 
naturalift  of  the  fixteenth  century,  was  born  in  London, 
and  received  his  early  education  in  that  metropolis.  He 
was  then  fent  to  Cambridge,  and  fubfequently  proceeded 
on  his  travels,  which  he  prolecuted  through  leveral  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  where  he  contrafted  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  many  of  the  molt  eminent  foreign  p’hyficians 
and  chemifts.  Before  his  return  he. had  taken  the  degree 
of  M.D.  and  he  lettled  in  London,  where  he  praftifed 
phylic  with  conliderable  reputation.  It  appears  alfo,  that 
he  relided  for  lome  time  at  Iplwich.  He  was  particularly 
patronized  by  Peregrine  Bertie,  lord  Willoughby;  and 
accompanied  him  on  his  embalfy,  to  carry  the  enligns  of 
the  order  of  the  garter  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  He 
likewife  was  in  the  camp  with  the  earl  of  Eftex  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  probably  in  1591.  He  Ipent  much  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  at  Bulbridge  near  Wilton,  as  a  retainer  to 
the  Pembroke  family,  from  which  he  received  an  annual 
penlion.  He  died  in  that  retirement,  about  the  end  of 
queen  Elizabeth’s  reign. 

Dr.  Moufet  was  a  writer  of  conliderable  diftinftion  in 
his  day,  and  appears  to  have  been  among  the  firft  phy- 
licians  who  introduced  chemical  medicines  into  praftice 
in  England.  He  publiihed  in  1584,  at  Franklort,  an 
apology  for  the  chemical  left,  which  was  then  beginning 
to  prevail  in  Germany,  though  much  oppoled  by  the 
adherents  of  the  Ichool  of  the  ancients:  it  was  entitled 
“  De  Jure  et  Prseftantia  Chemicorum  Medicamentorum, 
Diajogus  Apologeticus.”  The  work  difplays  a  good  deal 
of  learning  and  (kill  in  argumentation.  This  traft  was 
republilhed  in  the  Theatrum  Chemicum,  in  1602,  with 
3  the 
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the  addition  of  “  Epiftolae  quinque  Medicinales,  ab  eodem 
Audtore  confcriptse,”  which  are  all  dated  from  London 
in  the  years  1582,  3,  and  4.  Thefe  epiftles  contain  a 
farther  defence  of  the  chemical  dodfrines,  fome  keen  re¬ 
marks  on  the  fanciful  reafonings  of  the  Galenifts,  and 
many  fenfible  obfervations  againft  abfolute  fubmiffion  to 
the  authority  of  great  names.  The  laft  of  thefe  letters 
treats  of  the  benefits  of  foreign  travel  to  a  phyfician,  and 
defcribes  Padua  as  the  beft  medical  fchool.  His  liberality, 
as  well  as  his  learning,  was  evinced  in  the  publication  of 
another  work,  “  Nofomantica  Hippocratica,  five  Hippo- 
cratis  Prognoftica  cunfta,  ex  omnibus  ipfius  fcriptis, 
methodice  digefta,  Libri  ix.”  Franc.  1588  :  for  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  father  of  phylic  were  treated  with  contempt 
by  Paracelfus,  and  the  majority  of  the  chemical  fedf.  The 
laft  medical  work  of  Moufet’s  is  entitled  “  Health’s  Im¬ 
provement  ;  or,  Rules  comprifing  and  difcoveting  the 
Nature,  Method,  and  Manner,  of  preparing  all  forts  of 
Food  ufed  in  this  Nation.”  A  corrected  and  enlarged 
edition  of  this  book  was  printed  by  Chriftopher  Benne't 
at  London,  1655,410.  It  is  a  curious  and  entertaining 
performance,  on  account  of  the  information  which  it 
contains  refpedting  the  diet  ufed  in  this  country  at  that 
time.  Moufet,  however,  was  mod:  particularly  diftin- 
guiflied  as  a  naturalift  ;  and  he  enlarged  and  finiffied, 
with  great  labour  and  expenfe,  a  work  entitled  “  Infec- 
torum,  five  minimorum  Animalium  Theatrum  ;  olirn  ab 
Edw.  Wottono,  Conrado  Gefnero,  Thomaque  Pennio, 
inchoatum.”  It  was  left  in  manufcript,  and  publilhed 
in  London,  in  1634,  by  fir  Theodore  Mayerne,  who  com¬ 
plains  of  the  difficulty  he  found  in  getting  a  printer  to 
undertake  it.  An  Englifh  tranflation  of  it  was  publilhed 
in  1658.  Though  not  free  from  the  imperfections  of  an 
infant  fcience,  this  was  really  a  refpeftable  and  valuable 
work  ;  and  Haller  does  not  fcruple  to  place  the  author 
above  all  other  entomologifts  previous  to  Swammerdam. 
Ailiin's  Biog. 

MOU'GDEN.  See  Chen-yang,  vol.  iv.  p.  403. 

MOU'GH,  or  Mought,  /  [Sax.  mo^e.]  A  moth. — 
Your  clothis  ben  eten  of  moughtis.  Wi differs  St.  James. — 
Ne  movgli  after  bite  it.  P.  Ploughman. 

MOUGHT.  Ufed  for  might.  Obfolete.  Dr.  John  fan. 
— It  is  the  pret.  of  the  old  verb  moive,  now  converted  into 
may.  Todd. 

Godfrido  this  both  heard,  and  faw,  and  knew. 

Yet  nould  with  death  them  chaftife,  though  he  mought. 

Fairfax. 

MOU'GINS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Var  :  five  miles  fouth-eall  of  Grade. 

MOUGO'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Two  Serves:  eleven  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  St. 
Maixent,  and  eight  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Niort. 

MOUHU'N,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore  :  ten 
miles  fouth  of  Koofhaub. 

MO'VING,  /  Motive  ;  impulfe. — Reprefent  the  firft 
movings  of  the  heart  towards  any  forbidden  objedl,  as  un¬ 
lawful  in  themfelves,  and  defiruftive  in  their  conlequence. 
South. 

MO'VING,  part.  adj.  Pathetic;  touching;  adapted 
to  alfedt  the  paffions : 

Great  Jupiter 

The  moving  prayer  of  ALacus  did  grant. 

And  into  men  and  women  turn’d  the  ant.  Blackmore. 

MO'VINGLY,  adj.  Pathetically;  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  feize  the  paffions. — The  choice  and  flower  of  all  things 
profitable  in  other  books,  the  Pfalms  do  both  more  briefly 
and  more  movingly  exprefs,  by  reafon  of  that  poetical 
form  wherewith  they  are  written.  Hooker. 

His  air,  his  voice,  his  looks,  and  honed;  foul, 

Speak  all  fo  movingly  in  his  behalf, 

I  dare  not  truft  mylelf  to  hear  him  talk.  Addifon's  Cato, 

MO'VINGNESS,  /  Power  to  aftedt  the  paffions. — 
There  is  a  ftrange  movingnefs,  and,  if  the  epithet  be  not 
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too  bold,  a  kind  of  heavenly  magick,  to  be  found  in  fome 
paflages  of  the  Scripture,  which  is  to  be  found  no  where 
elfe.  Boyle's  Style  of  II.  Script. 

MOUILLERON',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vendee  :  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Chataigneraye. 

MOU'KI,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedsjas : 
fixty  miles  fouth- weft  of  Mecca. 

MOUL,  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Shetland.  Lat.  60.  24.  N.  Ion.  1.  10.  W. 

MOUL-ELAVOU',  /  in  botany.  See  Bombax. 

MOUL  HEAD',  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  north  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Papa  Weftra.  Lat.  59. 13.  N.  Ion.  2.  45.  W. 

MOUL  HEAD',  a  cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Pomona.  Lat.  58.  52.  N.  Ion.  2.  34.  W. 

MOULAMKENG',  a  mountain  of  Thibet.  Lat.  30. 
46.  N.  Ion.  99.  56.  E. 

MOULAPUD'DY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Dindigul :  feven  miles  north-eaft  of  Dindigul. 

MOULA'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic :  ten 
miles  north  of  Tiagar. 

MOULA'R  (Le),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Po  :  three  miles  foutli-weft  of  Sufa. 

MO'ULD,  J\  [from  mouiller,  Fr.  to  wet  or  moiften ; 
mouille ,  anglicifed,  becoming  mouilled,  mouill'd,  mould. 
H.  Tooke. — Skinner  had  propofed  a  fimilar  derivation; 
Juflnefs,  he  fays,  being  the  occafion  of  mould.  Menage 
derives  mouiller  from  the  Lat.  molliare,  to  foften.]  A  kind 
of  concretion  on  the  top  or  outfide  of  things  kept  motion- 
lefs  and  damp  ;  now  difeovered  by  microicopes  to  be  per¬ 
fect  plants.  See  the  article  Mucor. — All  moulds  are 
inceptions  of  putrefadtion,  as  the  moulds  of  pies  and  flefh, 
which  moulds  turn  into  worms.  Mofs  is  a  kind  of  mould 
of  the  earth  and  trees,  but  may  be  better  forted  as  a  rudi¬ 
ment  of  germination.  Another  fpecial  affinity  is  between 
plants  and  mould,  or  putrefadtion  ;  for  all  putrefadtion, 
if  it  diflolve  not  in  arefadtion,  will,  in  the  end,  iffue  into 
plants.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hift. 

MO'ULD,/  [Saxon.]  Earth;  foil;  ground  in  which 
any  thing  grows. — The  black  earth,  every  where  obvious 
on  the  furface  of  the  ground,  we  call  mould.  Woodward. 
— For  the  different  fpecies  of  mould,  fee  the  generic  title 
Humus,  vol.  x.  p.  463. — Thofe  moulds  that  are  of  a  bright 
chefnut  or  hazelly  cblour  are  accounted  the  beft;  next  to 
that,  the  dark  grey  and  ruflet  moulds  are  accounted  beft ; 
the  light  and  dark  afti-colour  are  reckoned  the  worft,  fuch 
as  are  ufually  found  on  common  or  heathy  ground  :  the 
clear  tawny  is  by  no  means  to  be  approved,  but  that  of  a 
yellowifli  colour  is  reckoned  the  worft  of  all ;  this  is  com¬ 
monly  found  in  wild  and  wafte  parts  of  the  country,  and 
for  the  moft  part  produces  nothing  but  gofs,  furze,  and 
fern.  All  good  lands  after  rain,  or  breaking-up  by  the 
fpade,  will  emit  a  good  fmell ;  that  being  always  the  belt 
that  is  neither  too  undtuous  or  too  lean,  but  fuch  as  yrid 
eafily  diflolve  ;  of  a  juft  confiftence  between  fand  and  clay. 
Miller. 

Though  worms  devour  me,  though  I  turn  to  mould, 

Yet  in  my  flefli  I  ffiall  his  face  behold.  Sandys. 

Matter  cf  which  any  thing  is  made  : 

Nature  form’d  me  of  her  fofteft  mould. 

Enfeebled  all  my  foul  with  tender  paffions. 

And  funk  me  even  below  my  weaker  fex.  Addifon's  Cato. 

MO'ULD,  /  [molde,  Span,  moule,  Fr.]  The  matrix  in 
which  any  thing  is  call;  in  which  any  thing  receives  its 
form.- — If  the  liturgies  of  all  the  ancient  churches  be  com¬ 
pared,  it  may  be  perceived  they  had  all  one  original  mould. 
Hooker.— We  may  hope  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 
more  pure  and  perfedt  than  the  former;  as  if  this  was  a 
refiner’s  fire,  to  pfirge  out  the  drofs  and  coarfe  parts,  and 
then  call  the  mafs  again  into  a  new  and  better  mould . 
Burnet. 

The  liquid  ore  he  drain’d 
Into  fit  moulds  prepar’d  ;  from  which  he  form’d 
Firft  his  own  tools  :  then  what  might  elfe  be  wrought 
Fulile,  or  gray’#  in  metal.  Milton. 

Under 
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Kinder  the  article  Foundery,  vol.  vii.  p.  k  feq.  we 
have  given  an  account  of  the  moulds  employed  by  makers 
of  ftatues,  of  bells,  of  cannon,  and  of  printers’  types. 
But  moulds  are  of  very  extenfive  ufe,  being  found,  of 
different  forms,  fizes,  and  denominations,  among  paper- 
makers,  glafs-grinders,  glaziers,  plumbers,  tallow-chand¬ 
lers,  goldfmiths,  goldbeaters,  crucible-makers,  firework- 
makers,  bafket-makers,  bullet-caftors,  and  even  Ihip- 
builders,  mafons,  &c.  &c.  fo  that  their  defcriptions  mull 
naturally  occur  under  various  articles  in  this  work. 

A  fort  of  concave  moulds  made  of  clay,  having  within 
them  the  figures  and  infcriptions  of  ancient  Roman  coins, 
are  found  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  fuppofed  to  have 
been  ufed.  for  the  calling  of  money.  Mr.  Baker,  having 
been  favoured  with  a  fight  of  fome  of  thefe  moulds  found 
in  Shropfhire,  bearing  the  fame  types  and  infcriptions 
with  fome  of  the  Roman  coins,  gave  an  account  of  them 
to  the  Royal  Society.  They  were  found  in  digging  of 
fand,  at  a  place  called  Ryton  in  Shropfhire,  about  a  mile 
from  the  great  Watling-ftreet  road.  They  are  all  of  the 
fize  of  the  Roman  denarius,  and  of  little  more  than  the 
thicknefs  of  our  halfpenny.  They  are  made  of  a  fmooth 
pot  or  brick  clay,  which  feems  to  have  been  firfl  well 
cleanfed  from  dirt  and  fand,  and  well  beaten  or  kneaded, 
to  render  it  fit  for  taking  a  fair  impreffion.  There  were 
a  great  many  of  them  found  together,  and  they  are  not 
unfrequently  found  in  Yorkfhire ;  but  they  do  not  feem 
to  have  been  met  with  in  any  other  kingdom,  except  that 
fome  have  been  faid  to  be  once  found  at  Lyons.  They 
have  been  fometimes  found  in  great  numbers  joined 
together  fide  by  fide,  on  one  flat  piece  of  clay,  as  if  in¬ 
tended  for  the  calling  of  a  great  number  of  coins  at  once  ; 
and  both  thefe,  and  all  the  others  that  have  been  found, 
feem  to  have  been  of  the  emperor  Severus.  They  are 
fometimes  found  impreffed  on  both  fides,  and  fome  have 
the  head  of  Severus  on  the  fide  and  fome  well-known 
reverfe  of  his  on  the  other.  They  feem  plainly  to  have 
been  intended  for  the  coinage  of  money,  though  it  is  not 
eafy  to  fay  in  what  manner  they  can  have  been  employed 
for  that  purpofe,  efpecialiy  thofe  which  have  impreflions 
on  both  fides,  unlefs  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  they  coined 
two  pieces  at  the  fame  time  by  the  help  of  three  moulds,  of 
which  this  was  to  be  the  middle  one.  If,  by  difpofing  thefe 
into  fome  fort  of  iron  frame  or  cafe,  as  our  letter-founders 
do  the  brafs  moulds  for  calling  their  types,  the  melted 
metal  could  be  eafily  poured  into  them,  it  would  certainly 
be  a  very  eafy  method  of  coining,  as  fuch  moulds  require 
little  time  or  expenfe  to  make,  and  therefore  might  be 
fupplied  with  new  ones  as  often  as  they  happen  to  break. 
Thefe  moulds  feem  to  have  been  burnt  or  baked  fuffi- 
ciently  to  make  them  hard ;  but  not  fo  as  to  render  them 
porous  like  our  bricks,  whereby  they  would  have  loll  their 
fmooth  and  even  furface,  which  in  thefe  is  plainly  fo  clofe, 
that  whatever  metal  fliould  be  formed  in  them  would  have 
no  appearance  like  the  fand-holes  by  which  counterfeit 
coins  and  metals  are  ufually  detected.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol. 
xliv.  p.  557.  anno  174.7. 

MO'ULD,  f.  Cali;  form. — William  earl  of  Pembroke 
was  a  man  of  another  mould  and  making,  being  the  moll 
univerlally  beloved  of  any  man  of  that  age,  and,  having 
a  great  office,  he  made  the  court  itfelf  better  elleemed,  and 
more  reverenced  in  the  country.  Clarendon. 

What  creatures  there  inhabit,  of  what  mould, 

Or  fubltance,  how  endu’d,  and  what  their  power, 

And  where  their  weaknefs.  Milton. 

Hans  Carvel,  impotent  and  old. 

Married  a  lafs  of  London  mould.  Prior. 

The  future  or  contexture  of  the  fkull.  Ainfworth. — It  is 
ufed  in  a  fenfe  a  little  llrained  by  Shakefpeare  : 

New  honours  come  upon  him, 

Like  our  ftrange  garments,  cleave  not  to  their  mould, 

But  with  the  end  of  ufe.  Macbeth. 

Vol.  XVI.  No.  1058. 
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A  fpot :  as,  an  iron -mordd;  [from  the  Goth,  malo,  rult  j 
Sax.  mal,  a  fpot.  More  corre6ily,  and  anciently,  mole.] 

Thy  bell  cote,  Hankin, 

Hath  many  moles  and  fpottes.  Piers  Ploughman. 

To  MO'ULD,  v.  n.  [meluwen,  Teut.  to  be  worm-eaten, 
from  meluwe,  a  little  worm  ;  whence  multen,  rotten,  putri- 
fied.  But  fee  the  dedudlion  from  the  French  mouiller,  by 
Mr.  Tooke ;  and  it  mull  be  obferved,  our  word  was  at  firfl; 
written  moule  and  mowle.]  To  contrafl  concreted  mat¬ 
ter;  to  gather  mould ;  to  rot;  to  breed  worms;  to  pu¬ 
trefy. — Let  us  not  moulen  thus  in  idlenefs.  Chaucer's  Man 
of  Lawes  Prol. — For  feare  of  worme-eatyng,  mowlynge,  or 
ftynking.  Bale's  A6ls  of  Eng.  Vot. — When  the  holt  re- 
ferved  beginneth  to  mowl  or  putrifie,  and  ffiould  ingen¬ 
der  wormes,  then  an  other  fubllance  fucceedeth  it.  Alp. 
Craumer's  Anfw.  to  Bp.  Gardiner. — Purenefs  cannot  moule, 
nor  Iwetenefs  cannot  be  four.  Cranmer. — There  be  fome 
houfes  wherein  fvveet  meats  will  relent,  and  baked  meats 
will  mould ,  more  than  in  others.  Bacon. 

In  woods,  in  waves,  in  wars,  flie  wants  to  dwell. 

And  will  be  found  with  peril  and  with  pain ; 

Ne  can  the  man  that  moulds  in  idle  cell 

Unto  her  happy  manfion  attain.  Spenfer. 

To  MO'ULD,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  mould ;  to  corrupt  by- 
mould. — Shall  never  cheft  hymoulen  it,  ne  mough  after 
byte  it.  P.  Ploughman. — The  gylt  of  man  with  rull  of 
fynne  ymouled.  Lydgate's  Lyfe  of  our  Lady. — Sour  wyne, 
and  mowled  bread.  Cranmer's  Anfw.  to  Gardiner. — Very 
coarfe  hoary  moulded  bread  the  foldiers  thrull  upon  their 
fpears,  railing  againlt  Ferdinand,  who  made  no  better 
provifion.  Knolles's  Hijl.  of  the  Turks. 

To  MO'ULD,  v.  a.  [ mouler ,  Fr.]  To  form;  toffiape; 
to  model. — By  education  we  may  mould  the  minds  and 
manners  of  youth  into  what  fliape  we  pleafe,  and  give 
them  the  impreflions  of  fucli  habits  as  fliall  ever  afterwards 
remain.  Atterbury. — Fabellus  would  never  learn  any  mo¬ 
ral  leffons  till  they  were  moulded  into  the  form  of  fome 
fiflion  or  fable  like  thofe  of  JEfop.  Watts. 

Here  is  the  cap  your  worfliip  did  befpeak. — 

Why  this  was  moulded  011  a  poringer, 

A  velvet  diffi.  Shakejpeare. 

To  knead:  as,  to  mould  bread.  Ainfworth. 

MO'ULDABLE,  adj.  That  may  be  moulded. — The 
differences  of  figurable  and  not  figurable,  mouldable  and 
not  mouldable,  are  plebeian  notions.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 

MO'ULDER,/  He  who  moulds. — We  are  againft  thofe 
unthinking,  overbearing  people,  who,  in  thefe  odd  times, 
under  that  pretence,  [freedom  of  thought,]  fet  up  for  re¬ 
formers,  and  new  molders  of  the  conftitution.  Bp.  Berke¬ 
ley's  Difc.  Addr.  to  Magijlrates. 

To  MO'ULDER,  v.  n.  To  be  turned  to  dull;  to  periffi 
in  dull;  to  be  diminiffied ;  to  wear  or  wade  away. — If  he 
had  fat  Hill,  the  enemies’  army  would  have  mouldered  to 
nothing,  and  been  expofed  to  any  advantage  he  would 
take.  Clarendon. — Finding  his  congregation  moulder  every 
Sunday,  and  hearing  what  was  the  occafion  of  it,  he  re- 
folved  to  give  his  parifii  a  little  Latin  in  his  turn.  Addi- 
fon's  Spectator. 

To  them,  by  fmiling  Jove  ’twas  given, 

Great  William’s  glories  to  recal, 

When  llatues  moulder,  and  when  arches  fall.  Prior. 

To  MO'ULDER,  v,  a.  To  turn  to  dull ;  to  crumble. — 
The  natural  liillories  of  Switzerland  talk  of  the  fall  of 
thofe  rocks,  when  their  foundations  have  been  mouldered 
with  age,  or  rent  by  an  earthquake.  Addifon  on  Italy. 
With  nodding  arches,  broken  temples,  fpread. 

The  very  tombs  now  vaniffi’d  like  their  dead ; 

Some  felt  the  filent  llroke  of  mould' ring  age. 

Some  lioftile  fury.  Pope. 

K  k  MO'ULDINESS, 
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MO'ULDINESS,  /.  The  ftate  of  being  mouldy.— Flefh, 
fi(h,  and  plants,  after  a  mouldinefs,  rottennefs,  or  corrupt¬ 
ing,  will  fall  to  breed  worms.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hi/L — The 
white  down,  or  lanugo,  which  is  produced  on  the  furface 
of  animal  or  vegetable  matters  in  a  hate  of  putrefaction. 
This  mouldinefs,  when  viewed  with  a  microfcope,  affords 
a  curious  ipeftacle  :  being  a  kind  of  meadow,  out  of  which 
arife  herbs  and  flowers;  fome  only  in  the  bud,  others  full 
blown,  and  others  decayed;  each  having  its  little  root, 
ftalk,  and  other  parts ;  the  figure  of  which  may  be  feen  in 
Hook’s  Micrographia.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the 
mouldinefs  which  gathers  on  the  furface  of  liquid  bodies. 
Mr.  Bradley  obferved  this  mouldinefs  in  a  melon  very 
accurately,  and  found  the  vegetation  of  thefe  little  plants 
to  be  exceedingly  quick.  Each  plant  had  its  feeds  in 
great  abundance,  which  did  not  feem  to  be  three  hours 
before  they  began  to  flioot  up;  and  in  fix  hours  more  the 
new  plant  was  complete  and  mature,  and  the  feed  ready 
to  fall.  When  the  fruit  had  been  covered  with  a  mould 
for  fix  days,  its  vegetative  quality  began  to  abate,  and  it 
was  entirely  gone  in  two  days  more ;  then  came  on  a  pu¬ 
trefaction,  and  the  flefhy  part  of  the  melon  yielding  no¬ 
thing  but  a  flanking  water,  which  began  to  have  a  gentle 
motion  on  its  furface;  and  in  two  days’  time  maggots 
appeared,  which  in  fix  more  laid  themfelves  up  in  their 
bags,  where  they  continued  four  days,  and  then  came  out 
flies.  Thefe  maggots  were  owing  to  the  eggs  of  flies  de- 
pofited  in  the  putrefaction.  Phil.Tranf,  N°  349. 

MO'ULDING,  f.  Any  thing  calf  in  a  mould,  or  that 
feems  to  have  been  fo,  though  in  reality  it  were  cut  with 
a  chifel  or  the  axe. 

MO'ULDINGS,  f.  in  architecture,  projeCtures  beyond 
the  naked  wall,  column,  wainfcot,  &c.  the  aflemblage  of 
which  forms  corniches,  door-cafes,  and  other  decorations 
of  Architecture.  See  that  article,  vol.  ii. 

MO'ULDWARP,  /  [molt>,  and  peojipan,  Sax.  This 
is  thought  to  be  the  proper  and  original  name  of  the 
mole,  as  being  a  creature  that  turns  mould. ]  A  rnole  ;  a 
fmall  animal  that  throws  up  the  earth. — With  gins  we 
betray  the  vermin  of  the  earth,  namely,  the  fichat  and 
the  mouldwarp.  Walton's  Angler. 

Above  the  reach  of  loathful  finful  lull, 

Whofe  bafe  effeCt,  through  cowardly  diftruft 
Of  his  own  wings,  dare  not  to  heaven  flie, 

But  like  a  mouldwarp  in  the  earth  doth  lie.  Spenfer. 

MO'ULDY,  adj.  Overgrown  with  concretions. — The 
marble  looks  white,  as  being  expofed  to  the  winds  and 
fait  fea- vapours,  that  by  continually  fretting  it  prelerve  it 
from  that  mouldy  colour  which  others  contract.  Addifon. 

Is  thy  name  Mouldy? 

—Yea. 

— ’Tis  the  more  time  thou  wert  ufed. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha ;  moll  excellent.  Things  that  are  mouldy 
lack  ufe.  Well  faid,  fir  John.  Shakejpeare's  Hen.  IV. 

MO'ULE,  a  river  of  Devonfhire,  which  runs  into  the 
Taw  two  miles  north  of  Chumleigh. 

MOU'LE  (Le),  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Guadaloupe,  on 
the  north  coaft.  Lat.  16.  30.  N.  Ion.  61.  27.  W. 
MOU'LER.  See  Saler  Mouler. 

MOULIBER'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mayne  and  Loire :  fix  miles  fbuth-eaft  of  Bauge. 

MOULIN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mofelle,  on  the  Mofelle :  three  miles  fouth-well  of  Metz, 
and  five  north-north-eaft  of  Gorze. 

MOULIN'  (Charles  du),  a  very  eminent  French  jurift, 
was  born  at  Paris  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  in  1500. 
From  his  earlieft  years  he  diftinguifiied  himfelf  by  the  fa¬ 
cility  with  which  he  imbibed  the  lefions  of  his  mailers, 
and  the  ardour  of  his  application.  After  a  preliminary 
education  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  he  was  fent  to  iludy 
law  at  Orleans  and  Poitiers.  He  was  admitted  an  advo¬ 
cate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1522,  and  abted  for 
fome  years  as  a  pleader  in  the  courts j  but  an  impediment 
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in  his  fpeech  caufed  him  at  length  to  quit  the  bar,  and 
devote  himfelf  to  the  compofition  of  thole  writings  which 
have  conferred  fo  much  celebrity  on  his  name.  In  1539, 
he  publilhecl  his  “  Commentaire  fur  les  Matieres  feodales 
de  la  Coutume  de  Paris.”  In  1551  appeared  his  “  Ob- 
fervations  fur  l’Edit  du  Roi  Henri  II.  contre  les  Petites 
Dates.”  This  edift  contained  various  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  the  conduct  of  notaries  and  other  perfons  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  conveyance  of  benefices,  and  had  arifen  from 
the  hoftility  between  the  court  of  France  and  that  of 
Rome.  Du  Moulin  exaggerated  all  the  abufes  imputed 
to  the  Roman  fee,  and  warmly  defended  the  liberties  cf 
the  Gallican  church;  whence  his  work,  though  much 
admired  in  France,  was  highly  offenfive  to  the  papal 
court,  which  procured  a  cenfure  of  it  from  the  Sorbonne  ; 
and  fo  much  was  the  court  of  France  afraid  of  the  pope, 
that  the  parliament  of  Paris  likewife  decreed  the  fup- 
prellion  of  this  work ;  and  fome  zealous  catholics  found 
means  to  excite  the  populace  againft  him  as  a  favourer  of 
herefy:  liis  houfe  was  pillaged,  and  he  thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  quit  Paris  and  retire  into  Germany.  He  ipent 
fome  years  at  different  towns  in  that  country  and  in 
Burgundy,  continually  occupied  in  writing,  and  in  giving 
leftures  on  the  law  with  extraordinary  reputation.  In 
1556,  the  count  de  Montbelliard,  upon  his  refufal  to  un¬ 
dertake  an  unjuft  caufe,  threw  him  into  prifon,  whence, 
after  a  confinement  of  four  months,  he  was  liberated  in 
confequence  of  the  folicitations  of  his  wife.  He  returned 
to  Paris,  which  he  quitted  for  Orleans  in  the  religious 
wars  of  1362.  He  again  returned  to  the  capital  in  1564, 
where  having  printed  “  Three  Confultations,”  the  laft  of 
which  regarded  the  council  of  Trent,  he  was  imprifoned 
in  the  Conciergerie,  but  foon  obtained  his  difcharge 
through  the  intereft  of  Joan  d’Albret.  He  was,  however, 
enjoined  to  write  no  more  on  matters  of  Hate,  or  theolo¬ 
gical  fubjefls.  He  died  in  1566,  having  firft  entirely  re¬ 
conciled  himfelf  to  the  catholic  church. 

Charles  du  Moulin  was  confidered  in  France  as  an 
oracle  of  jurifprudence,  of  an  authority  equal  to  that  of 
the  greateft  names  in  the  fcience  ancient  or  modern.  He 
was  conlulted  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom, 
and  his  opinions  were  feldom  deviated  from  in  the  civil 
or  ecclefiaftical  tribunals.  It  was  particularly  in  the 
knowledge  oe  canon  and  cuftomarylaw  that  he  excelled; 
and  in  thefe  his  views  were  equally  profound  and  exten- 
five.  Of  his  own  fuperiority  he  was  abundantly  feniible, 
and  he  did  not  fcruple  to  entitle  himfelf  “  the  Doctor  of 
France  and  Germany;”  and  to  prefix  to  his  Confultations, 
“  I,  who  am  fecond  to  no  one,  and  whom  no  one  can 
teach  any  thing.”  His  works  were  printed  colleflively 
in  1681,  in  5  vols.  folio,  and  form  a  great  mafs  of  legal 
erudition.  Gen.  Biog. 

MOULIN'  (Peter  du),  a  learned  and  very  eminent 
French  proteftant  divine,  was  the  fon  of  Joachim  du 
Moulin,  a  proteftant  minifter  at  Orleans,  and  was  born 
at  Buhy  in  the  French  Vexin,  in  the  year  1568.  He 
purfued  his  ftudies  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  in  England, 
whence  he  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  in  Hol¬ 
land,  where  he  taught  philofophy  for  fome  time  with 
great  applaufe.  After  having  been  admitted  to  the  mi- 
niftry,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  pallor  to  the 
proteftant  church  of  Charenton,  near  Paris  ;  where  he  ac¬ 
quired  high  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  by  his  able 
and  fpirited  writings  againft  the  catholics,  and  in  defence 
of  the  principles  of  his  party.  He  was  honoured  with 
the  appointment  of  chaplain  to  Catharine  de  Bourbon, 
princefs  of  Navarre,  and  filler  of  Henry  IV.  who  in  1599 
was  married  to  Henry  de  Lorraine,  duke  of  Bar.  In  the 
year  1615,  he  paid  a  vifit  to  England,  on  the  invitation 
of  king  James  I.  who  was  at  that  time  intent  on  bring¬ 
ing  about  an  union  between  the  relormed  and  Lutheran 
churches,  and  requefted  his  afliftance  in  drawing  up  a 
fcheme  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  determine  the 
difputes  then  exifting  between  thofe  churches,  and  to 
prevent  them  for  the  future.  Accordingly  du  Moulin 
%  applied 
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applied  blmfelf  to  this  work,  and  formed  a  plan  for  a 
corrgrefs  of  deputies  from  the  proteftant  princes  and 
churches,  with  propofals  relative  to  the  fubjedls  to  be 
taken  info  their  confideration,  and  the  manner  of  carry¬ 
ing  them  into  execution,  which,  it  was  thought,  offered 
a  practicable  expedient  for  aceomplifliing  that  falutary 
purpofe.  This  plan  was  communicated  to  the  churches 
of  France  and  the  Low  Countries  ;  but  no  meafures  were 
adopted  for  carrying  it  on  with  fpirit.  Du  Moulin’s  fcheme 
maybe  feen  at  length  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Brandt’s 
Hiltory  of  the  Reformation  in  and  about  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries;  and,  though  we  cannot  approve  of  l'ome  of  its  fun¬ 
damental  points,  and  have  little  faith  in  its  efficacy,  had 
it  been  brought  to  a  fair  trial,  we  think,  that  it  offers 
much  matter  that  deferves  the  ferious  attention  of  all 
well-wifhers  to  peace  and  union  among  proteftants,  par¬ 
ticularly  fome  truly  catholic  and  liberal  pofitions,  which 
the  author  feems  to  have  forgotten  afterwards,  when  he 
joined  in  the  condemnation  of  the  Remonftrants. 

In  the  year  1619,  the  curators  of  the  univerfity  of  Ley¬ 
den  fent  Erpenius  into  France,  to  invite  du  Moulin  and 
Rivet  to  become  profeffors  of  divinity  in  that  city.  With 
this  invitation  Rivet  clofed;  but  du  Moulin  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  relinquifh  his  connexions  in  France. 
In  1620,  he  prefided  in  the  fynod  of  the  proteftants  at 
Alais;  and  foon  afterwards  he  received  information  that 
the  king  had  determined  to  iffue  orders  for  laying  him 
under  an  arreft,  in  confequence  of  his  having  written 
privately  to  king  James,  imploring  his  affiftance  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Eledfor  Palatine,  his  majefty’s  fon-in-law,  and 
alfo  entreating  him  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  the  reformed 
in  France.  Upon  this  he  withdrew  to  Sedan,  where  the 
duke  de  Bouillon  appointed  him  profeffor  of  divinity,  and 
minifter.  He  was  afterwards  frequently  invited  by  the 
fynods  of  the  French  churches  to  refume  his  labours 
amongft  them;  but  he  preferred  fpending  the  remainder 
of  his  life  under  the  proteftion  of  the  duke  de  Bouillon. 
In  this  afylum  he  acquired  great  celebrity  as  a  preacher 
and  profeflor ;  by  the  numerous  productions  of  his  pen, 
critical,  practical,  and  controverfial ;  and  by  his  counfels, 
as  well  as  perfonal  fervices,  in  managing  the  moil  im¬ 
portant  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  concerns  of  the  French 
proteftants.  A  vein  of  keen  fatire  pervades  feveral  of  his 
controverfial  pieces.  He  died  at  Sedan  in  1658,  at  the 
great  age  of  ninety.  The  following  is  a  lift  of  his  prin¬ 
cipal  works :  1.  Verfio  et  Notas  in  Epift.  Greg.  Epifcopi 
Nyffae,de  euntibus  Hierofolym.  cum  ejufdemTraCtatibus 
de  Peregrinationibus,  et  altaribus  Chriftianorum,  1607, 
8vo.  2.  De  Monarchia  Temporali  Pontificis  Romani, 
1614,  8vo.  3.  Vates,  feu  de  Praecognitione  futurcrum,  et 
bonis  et  malis  Prophetis,  1640,  8vo.  4.  Elementa  Logicae, 
Phyficorum,  et  Ethicorum,  1645,  8vo.  5.  Waters  of  Siloe 
to  quench  the  Fire  of  Purgatory,  1612,  8vo.  6.  The 
Buckler  of  the  Faith,  or  a  Defence  of  the  Confeffion  of 
Faith  of  the  reformed  Churches  in  the  Kingdom  of  France, 
againft  the  Objections  of  the  Sieur  Arnoux,  a  Jefuit,  1619, 
8vo.  7.  Catalogue  of  the  Romilh  Traditions,  1632,  8vo. 
8.  The  Novelty  of  Popery,  1633,  4to.  9.  The  Anatomy 
of  the  Mafs,  1636,  8vo.  10.  Concerning  the  Judge  of 
Controverfies  and  Traditions,  1636,  8vo.  11.  The  Ca¬ 
puchin,  or  the  Hiftory  of  thofe  Monks,  1641,  12010.  12. 

Anfwer  to  the  Book  of  Cardinal  du  Perron,  intitled,  A 
Reply  to  the  Anfwer  of  James  I.  King  of  Great  Britain, 
1641,  4to.  13.  Sermons,  Letters  in  Latin  and  French, 
Relations  of  Conferences,  &c.  Brandt's  Hiji.  Reforma¬ 
tion,  vol.  ii. 

MOULIN'  (Peter  du),  fon  of  the  preceding,  and  a  di¬ 
vine  of  the  church  of  England,  was  born,  moft  probably, 
at  Paris,  while  his  father  was  minifter  of  Charenton, 
about  the  year  1600.  We  are  furnifiied  with  no  parti¬ 
culars  of  his  life  before  we  find  him  at  the  univerfity  of 
Leyden,.  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doCtor 
pi  divinity.  .Afterwards  he  came  into  England,  and  was 
incorporated  in  the  fame  degree  at  the  univerfity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge;  but  whether  he  received  any  preferment  in  this 
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country  before  the  civil  wars,  is  not  known.  After  the 
reduction  of  Ireland  by  the  parliament-forces,  he  went 
thither,  and  refided  fucceffively  at  Lifmore,  Youghall, 
and  Dublin,  under  the  patronage  of  Richard  earl  of 
Cork.  By  that  nobleman  he  was  appointed  tutor  or  go¬ 
vernor  to  his  ions  vifcount  Dungarvon  and  Mr.  Richard 
Boyle,  whom  he  accompanied  in  that  capacity  to  the  uni¬ 
verfity  of  Oxford.  Here  Dr.  du  Moulin  remained  two  or 
more  years,  and  for  a  confiderable  time  preached  con- 
ftantly  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Eaft,  with  great 
acceptability.  In  1656,  he  was  incorporated  doCtor  of 
divinity  in  this  univerfity.  After  the  reftoration  of  king- 
Charles  II.  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his 
majefty,  and  promoted  to  a  prebendal  ftall  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  church  of  Canterbury,  where  he  fpent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1684,  when  in  the-eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  Anthony  Wood  gives  him  the 
character  of  being  an  honeft  and  zealous  Calvinift ;  and 
fays,  that  the  laft  words  which  he  uttered  on  his  death¬ 
bed  were,  “  Since  Calvinifm  is  cried  down,  aftum  eft  de 
religione  Chrifti  apud  Anglos,”  &c.  He  was  the  author 
of,  1.  Regii  Sanguinis  Clamor  ad  Ccchim,  which  was  pub- 
lifhed  at  the  Hague,  in  1652,  in  4to.  by  Alexander  More, 
and  drew  down  on  its  fofter-father  the  fevere  literary  caf- 
tigation  of  John  Milton.  2.  A  Treatife  of  Peace  and 
Contentment  of  Mind,  1657,  8vo.  which  palled  through 
feveral  editions,  in  an  enlarged  form.  4.  A  Week’s  So¬ 
liloquies  and  Prayers,  with  a  Preparation  to  the  Holy 
Communion,  1657,  nmo.  4.  Vindication  of  the  Sincerity 
of  the  Proteftant  Religion  in  the  Point  of  Obedience  to 
Sovereigns,  &c.  in  anfwer  to  a  jefuitical  libel,  intitled 
Phi/unax  Anglicus,  1667,  4to.  5.  Ten  Sermons,  preached 
on  feveral  Occaiions,  1684,  Svo.  &c.  Wood's  Athen.Oxon, 
vol.  ii. 

MOULIN'  (Louis  du),  younger  brother  of  the  preced¬ 
ing,  and  the  author  of  feveral  learned  pieces  maintaining 
the  principles  of  nonconformity  td  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  likewife,  moft  probably,  born  at  Paris,  about 
the  year  1603.  He  purfued  his  ftudies  at  the  univerfity 
of  Leyden,  where  he  was  created  doftor  of  phyfic;  and 
afterwards  he  fettled  in  England,  and  was  incorporated  in 
the  fame  degree  at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  in  the  year 
1634.  In  1649,  he  was  incorporated  M.  D.  at  Oxford.  He 
became  zealoufly  attached  to  the  puritan  caufe,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  to  thefedc  of  Independents,  through  whole  influ¬ 
ence  he  was  appointed  Camden-profelfor  of  hiftory  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  by  the  committee  of  parliament  for  the  reformationof 
the  univerfity,  about  the  year  laft  mentioned.  This  prefer¬ 
ment  he  retained  till  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  when 
he  was  expelled  from  it  by  the  king’s  commiffioners  for 
regulating  the  univerfity.  Upon  this  event  he  retired  to 
the  city  of  Weftminfter,  where  he  praftifed  as  a  phyfician, 
and  continued  publiffiing  various  writings  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1680,  when  he  was  about  the  age  of 
feventy-feven.  Wood  calls  him  “  a  fiery,  violent,  and 
hot-headed,  Independent;  a  crofs  and  ill-natured  man.” 
Among  other  works  he  publiffied,  1.  Epiftola  ad  Rena- 
tum  Veridaeum  (or  Andrew  Rivet),  in  qua  aperitur  Myf. 
terium  Iniquitatis  noviffime  in  Anglia  redivivum,  et  ex- 
cutitur  Liber  Jofephi  Hall,  quo  afleritur  Epifcopatum 
efle  Juris  divini,  1641,  4to.  under  the  alfumed  name  of 
Irenaeus  Philadelphus.  2.  Apologia  pro  Epiftola  ad  Ren. 
Veridaeum,  1641,  4to.  3.  The  Power  of  the  Chriftian 
Magiftrate  in  facred  Things,  delivered  in  fome  Propofi- 
tions  fent  to  a  Friend,  See.  1650,  8vo.  4.  Oratio  Aufpi- 
calis,  cui  fubjunfta  eft  Laudatio  Clariffi  Vir.  Guil.  Cam- 
deni,  1652,  4to.  5.  Paraenefis  ad  AJdificatores  Imperii  in 
Imperio,  in  qua  defenduntur  Jura  Magiftratus  adverfus 
Moleum  Amyraldum,  et  caeteros  Vindices  poteftatis  Ec- 
cleliafticae  Prelbyterianae,  &c.  1656;  dedicated  to  Oliver 
Cromwell.  6.  Corollarium  ad  Paraenefim,  kc.  1657,  8vo. 
7.  Of  the  Right  of  Churches,  and  of  the  Magistrate's 
Power  over  them,  & c.  1658,  8vo.  8.  Propofals,  and  Rea- 
fons  whereon  fome  of  them  are  grounded,  humbly  pre- 
fented  to  the  Parliament,  towards  the  fettling  of  a  reli¬ 
gious 
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gious  and  godly  Government  in  a  Commonwealth,  &c. 
1659,  4-to.  9.  Patronus  bonae  Fidei,  in  Caufa  Puritano- 

rura,  contra  Hierarchos  Anglos,  &c.  1672,  8vo.  for  writing 
which  he  was  committed  to  cuftody.  10.  Jugulum  Caufas, 
feu  nova,  &c.  ratio,  per  quam  totus  Dodtrinarum  Roma- 
nenfium  Complexus,  de  quibus  lis  eft  inter  Proteftantes 
et  Pontificios,  &c.  1671,  8vo.  to  which  are  prefixed  about 
fixty  letters  to  different  perfons.  n.  A  fliort  and  true 
Account  of  the  feveral  Advances  the  Church  of  England 
hath  made  towards  Rome,  See.  1680,  4-to.  12.  The  Confor¬ 
mity  of  the  Government  of  thofe  who  are  commonly 
called  Independents,  to  that  of  the  ancient  Primitive 
Chriftians,  1680,  4to.  Soon  after  his  death. a  piece  was 
publifhed,  as  was  fuppofed  by  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  which 
had  been  figned  by  the  author,  and  is  intitled,  “  His  Laft 
Words,  being  his  Retradlation  of  all  the  perfonal  Reflec¬ 
tions  he  had  made  on  the  Divines  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  1680,  4-to.  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  Neal's  Hijl. 
Purit.  vol.  iii. 

MOULIN  BA'Y,  a  bay  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Vincent,  on 
the  weft  coaft.  Lat.  13.  10.  N.  Ion.  61.  18.  W. 

MOULINET',  f.  [Fr.  a  little  mill.]  In  mechanics,  a 
roller,  which,  being  crofled  with  two  levers,  is  ulually 
applied  to  cranes,  capftans,  and  other  forts  of  engines  of 
the  like  nature,  to  draw  ropes,  heave  up  ftones,  &c. 
Moulinet  is  alfo  a  kind  of  turnftile,  or  wooden  crofs 
which  turns  horizontally  upon  a  ftake  fixed  in  the  ground  ; 
ufually  placed  in  pafiages  to  keep  out  hoffes,  and  to  oblige 
pafl’engers  to  go  and  come  one  by  one.  Tliefe  moulinets 
are  often  fet  near  the  outworks  of  fortified  places  at  the 
fldes  of  the  barriers,  through  which  people  pafs  on  foot. 
Chambers. 

MOULI'NS,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Allier,  and  feated  on  the  river  of 
that  name.  Before  the  revolution,  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  Bourbonnois,  and  was  efteemed  one  of  the  plea- 
lanteft  towns  in  France  ;  but  Mr.  Pinkney,  the  Ame¬ 
rican  traveller,  who  vifited  it  in  1808,  deferibes  it  diffe¬ 
rently  :  “  Moulins  fomewhat  difappointed  my  expecta¬ 
tion.  It  is  indeed  beautifully  fituated,  in  the  midft  of  a 
riling  and  variegated  country ;  but  the  interior  of  the 
town  does  not  merit  defeription :  the  ftreets  are  narrow, 
the  houles  dark,  and  built  in  the  worlt  poflible  ftyle.  The 
market-place  is  only  worthy  of  mention  as  introducing  the 
price  of  provifions :  beef,  and  mutton,  and  veal,  are  plen¬ 
tiful  ;  vegetables  fcarcely  coft  any  thing,  and  fuel  is  very 
moderate  ;  fruit  is  fo  cheap  as  fcarcely  to  be  fold,  and  very 
good;  eggs  two  dozen  for  an  Englilh  fixpence;  poultry 
abundant,  and  about  fixpence  a  fowl.  A  good  houfe, 
fuch  a  one  as  is  ufually  inhabited  by  the  lawyer,  the  apo¬ 
thecary,  or  a  gentleman  of  five  or  fix  hundred  per  an¬ 
num,  in  the  country-towns  in  England,  is  at  Moulins 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds  per  year,  including  gar¬ 
den  and  paddock.  Our  inn  at  Moulins  was  horrible  ;  our 
beds  would  have  frightened  any  one  but  an  experienced 
traveller.  The  population  amounts  to  13,509  fouls:  the 
principal  trade  is  cutlery.  Near  it  is  a  medicinal  fpring. 
It  is  thirty-fix  pofts  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Paris.  Lat.  46. 
33.  N.  Ion.  3.  24.  E. 

MOULI'NS  (Guyars  des),  a  French  prieft,  and  canon  of 
Aire  in  Artois,  who  flourifiied  towards  the  dole  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  He  is  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  firft  perfen  who  gave  a  tranfiation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  (or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  a  conliderable  portion 
of  the  Scriptures)  in  the  French  language.  In  this  work 
he  did  not  pretend  to  give  a  verfion  from  the  originals  of 
the  lacred  writings,  but  only  to  renderinto  French  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  performance  of  Peter, dean  of  Troyes  in  the  twelfth 
century,  diftinguiflied  by  thefurname  of  Comejlor,  or  the 
Eater.  That  performance  confifts  of  an  abridgment,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  hiftorical  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Tella- 
jnent,  accompanied  with  glolles  and  comments ;  and  it  is 
the  form  in  which  alone  the  Bible  was  read  for  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  in  France.  Des  Moulins  commenced  his  undertak¬ 
ing  ia  1291,  when  he  vgas  at  the  age  of  forty,  and.  finilhed 
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it  in  about  four  years.  In  1297,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
deanery  of  his  chapter;  which  is  the  laft  circumftance 
that  is  related  concerning  him,  no  mention  being  made  of 
the  time  of  his  death.  It  has  been  maintained  by  fome 
critics  that  the  work  attributed  to  des  Moulins  ought  to 
be  aferibed  to  Nicholas  Orefme^- bifliop  of  Lifieux  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  This  point  father  Simon  has  fully 
dilcufled,  and  decided  very  fatisfadlorily  in  favour  of  the 
claims  of  our  author.  His  tranfiation  was  printed  in  1487, 
by  order  of  Charles  VIII.  Simon's  FUJI.  Crit. 

MOULINS  en  GILBE'RT,  a  town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a  diftridl,  in  the  department  of  the 
Nyevre  :  feven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Chateau  Chinon,  and 
twenty-feven  eaft  of  Nevers.  Lat.  46. 59.  N.  Ion.  3.  53.  E. 

MOULINS  la  MA'RCHE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Orne:  nine  miles  fouth-weft  of  L’Ai- 
gle,  and  eighteen  north-eaft  of  Alengon. 

MOULON'GE  I'SLANDS,  a  duller  of  fmall  iflands  in 
the  Indian  Sea,  near  the  coaft  of  Africa.  Lat.  10. 45.  S. 

MOU'LS,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  north  coaft  of  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Alan. 

MO'UI.SEY.  See  vol.  xi.  p.  749. 

MO'ULSHAM.  See  vol.  iv.  p.  142,  3. 

To  MO'ULT,  v.  n.  [muylen,  Teut.  Our  own  word  at 
firft  was  mout  or  mowt ;  from  muto,  Lat.  to  change.]  To 
lhed  or  change  the  feathers  ;  to  lofe  feathers : 

Time  fliall  moult  away  his  wings, 

Ere  he  (hall  difeover 
In  the  whole  wide  world  again 

Such  a  conftant  lover.  Suclding. 

MO'ULT,  f.  The  ad  or  time  of  moulting;  as,  Many 
birds  do  not  acquire  their  full  plumage  till  after  their  fe- 
cond  moult. 

MO'ULTAN,  a  province  of  Hindooftan,  principally 
lying  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Indus  ;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Lahore,  on  the  eaft  by  Delhi,  on  the  fouth  by  fandy 
deferts  which  feparate  it  from  Agimere,  and  on  the  weft 
by  Perfia.  In  1739,  this  country  was  ceded  to  Perfia.  It 
atprefent  belongs  to  the  dominions  of  the  ftieiks  of  Can- 
daliar.  The  principal  produdlions  are  cotton,  fugar, 
opium,  fulphur,  &c.  Its  trade  in  the  time  of  Aurungzebe 
was  flourifliing ;  but  at  prefent  it  is  inconfiderable,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rapacious  difpofition  of  its  pofieflors. 

MO'ULTAN,  a  city  of  Hindooftan,  the  capital  of  the 
before-mentioned  province,  and  one  of  the  moft  ancient 
towns  of  Hindooftan.  Although  it  is  a  place  of  fmall 
extent  for  the  capital  of  viceroyalty,  it  is  ftrongly  fortified, 
and  much  celebrated  for  its  pagoda,  which  is  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Hindoos.  This  is  the  modern  capital 
of  the  country  defigned  by  the  hillorians  of  Alexander 
for  that  of  the  Malli,  although  the  ancient  capital  flood 
nearer  to  Toulumba. 

Moultan  (lands  about  four  miles  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  Cheraub,  or  Aceiines  ;  it  is  four  miles  and  a  half  in 
circumference;  and  furrounded  with  a  fine  wall  more 
than  forty  feet  high,  flanked  with  towers  at  regular  dif- 
tances.  The  furrounding  country  is  pleafant,  well  culti¬ 
vated,  and  watered  from  wells,  with  the  help  of  the  Perfian 
wheel.  The  principal  manufadlure  is  filk,  and  a  kind  of 
carpet  inferior  to  that  of  Perfia.  This  account  is  by  Mr. 
Elphinftone,  who,  with  the  miflion  to  Caubul,  1 S09,  halted 
here  nineteen  days.  Lat.  30.  36.  N.  Ion.  71.  22.  E. 

MO'ULTING,  or  Molting,  f.  The  falling-off  or 
change  of  hair,  feathers,  (kins,  horns,  or  other  parts  of 
animals;  happening  in  fome  annually,  in  others  only  at 
certain  ftages  of  life. — Some  birds,  upon  moulting,  turn 
colour;  as  robin  red-breafts,  after  their  moulting,  grow 
to  be  red  again  by  degrees.  Bacon. — The  generality  of 
animals  moult  in  the  fpring.  The  moulting  of  a  hawk  is 
called  mexving.  The  moulting  of  a  deer  is  the  quitting 
of  his  horns  in  February  or  March.  The  moulting  of  a 
ferpent  is  the  putting  off  his  (kin.  Even  a  horfe’s  calling 
his  coat  is  fometiijies  called  moulting ;  at  which  period 
i  theft 
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thefe  ufeful  animals  ffiould  be'  well  drefied,  and  not  have 
too  much  work ;  for  every  creature  is  affedled  wit*?  weak- 
nefs  at  this  period. 

MO'ULTING,  adj.  Under  the  influence  of  the  moult : 

The  widow’d  turtle  hangs  her  moulting  wings. 

And  to  the  woods  in  mournful  murmurs  lings.  Garth. 

MO'ULTONBOROUGH,  a  town  of  New'  Hampfhire, 
now  called  New'  Hampton. 

MOULTRIEVIL'LE,  a  town  of  South  Carolina,  on 
Sullivan’s  Head. 

7n  MOU'NCH,  Maunch,  orMoucii,  v.a.  [This  word 
is  retained  in  Scotland,  and  denotes  the  obtunded  adtion 
of  toothlefs  gums  on  a  hard  cruft,  or  any  thing  eatable : 
it  feems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French  word  manger,  to 
eat,  or  macher,  to  chew.]  To  chew;  to  mafticate. — Some 
of  them  would  mouche  their  meate  alone.  Chaucer's  Tv. 
and  Or. 

A  failor’s  wife  had  chefnuts  in  her  lap, 

And  mouncht,  and  mouncht,  and  mouncht.  Shahefpeare. 

MOU'ND,  f.  [munbran,  Sax.  to  defend.]  Anything 
raifed  to  fortify  or  defend  :  ufually  a  bank  of  earth  and 
ltone. — The  ftate  of  Milan  is  like  a  vaft  garden  furrounded 
by  a  noble  mound  of  rocks  and  mountains.  Addijbn. 

No  cold  Ihall  hinder  me  with  horns  and  hounds 
To  thrid  the  thickets,  or  to  leap  the  mounds.  Dryden. 

To  MOU'ND,  v.  a.  To  fortify  with  a  mound  : 

We  will  fweep  the  curled  vallies 
Brulh  the  banks  that  mound  our  alleys; 

We  will  muller  nature’s  dainties.  Drayton. 

MOU'ND,  /.  [ monde ,  Fr.]  In  heraldry,  a  ball  or  globe 
with  a  crofs  upon  it,  fuch  as  our  kings  are  ufually  drawn 
with,  holding  it  in  their  left  hand,  as  they  do  the  feeptre 
in  the  right.  See  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  442. 

MOU'NEE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
HifTar:  twenty  miles  north-welt  of  Hiffar. 

MOUNESNESS',  a  cape  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  the 
jfland  of  Unit,  one  of  the  Shetland  Iflands.  Lat.  61.  3.  N. 
Ion.  1.  2.  W. 

MOU'NSEY  (John  Meftenger,  M.  D.),  anEnglifh  phy¬ 
sician  of  fome  eminence,  but  of  the  early  part  of  whofe 
long  life  very  little  is  known,  wras  born  in  the  year  1692. 
In  1742  we  find  him  at  Abo  in  Finland,  the  head-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  Ruffian  army,  with  the  title  of  phyfician  to  the 
army  of  the  czarina  ;  whence  he  tranfmitted  to  the  Royal 
Society  “  An  Abftraft  of  the  Remarkable  Cafe  and  Cure 
of  a  Woman,  from  whom  a  Fetus  was  extradled,  that  had 
been  lodged  13  Years  in  one  of  the  Fallopian  Tubes;” 
which  is  printed  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1747,  8.  vol.  lxv. 
After  his  return  from  abroad.  Dr.  Mounfey  was  elefted 
phyfician  to  Chelfea  Hofpital ;  which  fituation  he  enjoyed 
for  a  number  of  years,  to  the  great  difappointment  of  fe- 
veral  other  phyiicians,  to  whom  the  reverfion  of  that 
place  had  been  promifed.  Dr.  M.  was  a  very  eccentric 
character ;  and,  although  the  few  written  documents, 
which  he  has  left  on  medical  or  other  fubjedts,  poflefs 
no  remarkable  excellence;  yet  we  are  told  that  in  his  con- 
verfation  he  difeovered  great  ftrength  of  underftanding, 
joined  to  an  exquifite  degree  of  humour.  He  died  in 
Dec.  1788,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-fix.  In  the 
morning  on  which  he  died,  he  faid  to  his  attendant,  “  I 
filial!  certainly  lofe  the  game.”  Being  afked  what  game  ? 
he  replied,  “  The  game  of  too,  which  I  have  played  for 
very  earneftly  many  years;  but  I  ffiall  now  lofe  it,  for  I 
expedt  to  die  in  a  few  hours:”  and  his  prediction  proved 
true.  By  his  will  he  directed  that  his  body  fiiould  not 
fufter  any  funeral  ceremony,  but  undergo  riifiedtjon  5 
after  which,  the  “  remainder  of  his  carcafe  (to  ufe  his  own 
expreffion)  may  be  put  into  a  hole,  or  crammed  into  a  box 
with  holes,  and  thrown  into  the  Thames,”  at  the  plea- 
lure  of  the  furgeon.  The  furgeon  to  whom  he  affign- 
ed  this  charge  was  Mr.  Forfter,  of  Union-court,  Broad- 
ftreet.  In  purfuance  of  the  dodlor’s  lingular  will,  Mr.  F. 
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gave  a  difeourfe,  in  the  theatre  of  Guy’s  Hofpital,  to  the 
medical  ftudents  and  a  confiderable  number  of  intelligent- 
vifitors,  on  the  difiection  of  the  body.  He  introduced 
the  fubjeft  by  a  fketch  of  the  mental  powers  of  Dr.  M.  ob- 
ferving,  that  his  underftanding  was  very  comprehen five, 
that  his  genius  and  wit  ranked  him  high  in  the  literacy 
world,  that  his  company  was  courted  by  men  of  the  firlt 
charadter  for  talents  and  diftindlion,  and  that  he  retained 
the  ftrength  of  his  judgment,  and  the  livelinefs  of  hi:, 
fancy',  to  the  very  advanced  period  at  which  his  life  ended. 
He  vindicated  the  dodtor  from  all  afteftation,  vanity,  or 
whim,  in  having  ordered  his  body  for  difledtion,  and  pro¬ 
hibited  all  funeral  ceremony,  ftating,  that  whatever  of  fin- 
gularity  might  appear  in  his  will  was  refolvable  merely 
into  a  zeal  for  knowledge,  and  a  defire  of  benefiting  man¬ 
kind,  as  he  conceived  that  a  diftedtion  of  his  body  would 
lead  to  the  illullration  of  much  ufeful  truth.  He  men¬ 
tioned  alfo  the  philofophic  contempt  in  which  the  dodtor 
held  all  funeral  pomp,  and  every  fpecies  of  unneceffary 
form.  Mr.  F.  then  advertedto  the  morbid  parts  which  he 
had  prepared  for  demonftration,  describing  the  appearance 
of  {he  thorax  and  the  abdomen,  with  their  vifeera.  The 
molt  remarkable  circumftance  he  mentioned  was,  “that  all 
the  cartilages  between  the  vertebrae  were  abforbed,  conft- 
quently  the  lpine  was  one  entire  bone:”  hence  the  extreme 
difficulty  the  clodlor  experienced,  for  many  y'ears,  in  riling 
from  the  horizontal  pofttion.  After  the  whole  of  the  de¬ 
monftration  he  faid,  that,  having  made  his  report  of  thefe 
morbid  affedtions  to  Dr.  Heberden,  according  to  the  will, 
he  fiiould  depofit  all  the  parts  with  thefe  fingular  appear¬ 
ances  in  the  mufeutn  of  Mr.  Cline,  as  that  able  anatomift: 
would  doubtlefs,  in  his  ledtures,  be  able  to  render  them 
fubfervient  to  the  promotion  of  public  utility.  Gent.  Mag. 
1788,  p.  1183. 

MOU'NT,  J\  [munt;,  Sax.  mont,  Fr.  7110ns,  Lat.]  A 
mountain ;  a  hill. — The  words  mount  and  mountain  are 
fynonymous ;  but  the  former  is  lcarcely  ever  tiled  in  prole, 
unlefs  when  accompanied  with  fome  proper  name  ;  as 
mount  ./Etna,  mount  Gibel,  mount  Lebanon,  mount  Sinai, 
mount  Atlas,  mount  Parnaffus,  See.  Chambers.- — Jacob  of¬ 
fered  facrifice  upon  the  mount.  Gen.  xxxi.  54. 

Behold  yon  mountain’s  hoary  height, 

Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  liiovv.  Dryden. 

An  artificial  hill  raifed  in  a  garden  or  other  place. — He 
might  fee  what  jnoimts  they  had  in  Ihort  time  call:,  and 
whata  number  there  was  of  warlike  foldiers.  Knolles. — A 
public  treafure  ;  a  bank.  Now  obsolete. — Thele  examples 
confirmed  me  in  a  refolution  to  fpend  my  time  wholly  in 
writing ;  and  to  put  forth  that  poor  talent  God  hath  given 
me,  not  to  particular  exchanges,  but  to  banks  or  inounts 
of  perpetuity,  which  will  not  break.  Bacon. 

To  MOU'NT,  v.  n.  [monter,  Fr.]  To  rife  on  high. — • 
Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy  command,  and  make  her 
neft  on  high  ?  Job,  iii.  27. 

The  fire  of  trees  and  houfes  moimts  on  high, 

And  meets  half-way  new  fires  that  lhow’r  from  Ik}'.  Cowley; 
To  tower;  to  be  built  up  to  great  elevation. — Though  his 
excellency  mount  up  to  the  heavens,  and  his  head  reach 
unto  the  clouds,  yet  he  ffiall  perilh.  Job,  xx.  6. — To  get  on 
horfeback. — He  was  reaaie  to  his  fteede  to  mount.  Spenjcr,  ■ 
— [For  amount .]  To  attain  in  value  : 

Bring  then  thefe  bleffings  to  aftridt  account, 

Make  fair  dedudtions,  lee  to  what  they  mount.  Pope. 

To  MOU'NT,  v.a.  To  raife  aloft;  to  lift  on  high. — The 
air  is  fo  thin,  that  a  bird  has  therein  no  feeling  of  her 
wings,  or  any  refiftance  of  air  to  mount  herfelf  by.  Raleigh. 
What  power  is  it  which  7nounts  my  love  fo  high. 

That  makes  me  lee,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  ?  Shahefp. 
To  afeend  ;  to  climb  : 

Shall  we  niount  again  the  rural  throne, 

And  rule  the  country  kingdoms  once  our  own.  Dryden. 
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To  place  on  horfeback  ;  to  furnilh  with  horfes. — Clear 
reafon,  afting  in  conjunction  with  a  well-difciplined  but 
ftrong  and  vigorous  fancy,  feldom  fail  to  attain  their  end : 
fancy  without  reafon  is  like  a  horfe  without  a  rider;  and 
reafon  without  fancy  is  not  well  mounted.  Grew. 

Three  hundred  horfes  in  high  ftables  fed, 

Of  thefe  he  chole  the  faireft  and  the  belt, 

To  mount  the  Trojan  troop.  Dry  den's  JEncis. 

To  embellilb  with  ornaments. 

To  Mount  guard.  To  do  duty  and  watch  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  poll:.— Is  not  ftatio  properly  a  military  term,  figni- 
fying  a  foldier’s  being  upon  his  duty,  or  (as  we  now  fay  in 
England)  mounting  the  guard 1  Harris  on  JJaiah. 

To  Mount  a  cannon.  To  fet  a  piece  on  its  wooden 
frame  for  the  more  eafy  carriage  and  management  in 
firing  it. 

MOU'NT  AI'RY,  a  town  of  North  Carolina:  four 
hundred  miles  fouth  of  Walhington. 

MOU'NT  AI'RY,  a  town  of  North  Corolina :  twenty- 
one  miles  north  of  Saliibury. 

MOU'NT  BANKER,  a  mountain  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
North  America.  Lat.  4!?.  39.  N.  Ion.  238.  ao.  E. 

MOUNT  BAT'TOCK,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the 
weft  part  of  the  county  of  Kincardine :  fixteen  miles 
■north-weft  of  Bervie. 

MOUNT’S  BA'Y,  a  bay  in  the  Englifli  Channel,  on  the 
fouth  coaft  of  the  county  of  Devon,  between  the  Land’s 
End  and  Lizard  Point.  Lat.  50.  7.N.  Ion.  5.  20.  W.  See 
Marazion,  vol.  xiv.  p.  333. 

MOUNT  CAL'DER,  a  barren  mountain,  which  forms 
the  extreme  fouth  point  of  Port  Protection,  in  the  north- 
weft  part  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Archipelago. 

MOUNT  CAL'VARY.  See  Calvary. 

MOUNT  CAM'EL,  a  mountain  of  New  Zealand,  at 
the  north  extremity  ofEaheinomauwe  :  thirty  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen. 

MOUNT  CAM'PBEL,  a  mountain  on  the  north-eaft 
coaft  of  Kerguelen’s  Land.  Lat.  49.  12.  S.  Ion.  70.  20.  E. 

MOUNT  CAR'MEL.  See  Carmel,  vol.  iii. 

Knights  of  Mount  Carmel.  See  the  article  Knight¬ 
hood,  vol.  xi.  p.  816. 

MOUNT  CAS'SEL.  See  Mont  Cassel,  vol.  iii.  p.  371. 
and  Morini,  vol.  xv.  and,  for  a  flourilh  upon  the  fur¬ 
rounding  fcenery  and  the  French  revolution,  fee  Gent. 
Mag.  for  Apr.  1816.  p.  294. 

MOUNT  CAUCASUS.  See  Mount  K.vseeck. 

MOUNT  of  CO'COS,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  difcovered  by  Le  Maire  and  Schouten  in  the  year 
1616.  It  is  reprefented  as  a  high  mountain  full  of  trees, 
of  which  the  greater  part  appeared  to  be  cocoa-nut  trees. 
The  inhabitants  were  handlome,  ftout,  and  well-propor¬ 
tioned  ;  their  hair  of  various  colours,  and  worn  in  diffe¬ 
rent  forms;  very  greedy  of  iron,  and  thieves.  The  na¬ 
vigators  obtained  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  yams,  fome  fmall 
hogs,  and  frelh  water.  The  natives  call  it  Kootahee. 
Lat.  16.  S.  Ion.  177.  E. 

MOUNT  DES'ERT,  an  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Main, 
about  thirty-fix  miles  in  circumference.  Lat.  44.  20.  N. 
Ion.  68.  10.  W. 

MOUNT  ED'GECUMB,  a  round  mountain  on  the 
north-eaft  coaft  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean.  Lat.  38.  S.  Ion.  176.  53.  E. 

MOUNT  ED'GECUMB,  a  mountainous  ifland  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  entrance  of  Norfolk  Sound, 
near  the  weft  coaft  of  America. 

MOUNT  ED'GECUMB,  a  mountain  of  England,  on 
the  weft  coaft  of  the  entrance  into  Plymouth  Harbour,  on 
the  coaft  of  Devonlhire.  Lat.  50.  21.  N.  Ion.  4.  9.  W. 

Here  are  fituated  the  beautiful  feat  and  park,  belonging 
-to  the  earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe.  The  public  days  for 
■vifiting  this  moft  enchanting  fpot  are  Mondays,  Wednef- 
•days,  and  Fridays;  the  only  ceremony  required,  being 
that  of  fetting  down  your  name  and  addrefs  in  a  book 
kept  at  the  porter’s  lodge.  You  are  then  permitted  to 
•droll  through  the  park  and  grounds,  which  contain  molt 


delightful  walks,  particularly  that  which  terminates  with 
a  view  of  Cawfand  Bay.  A  cottage  is  built  in  the  park 
for  the  accommodation  of  ftrangers,  where  hot  water  for 
making  tea,  and  other  conveniences,  may  be  procured. 
The  vaft  number  of  parties,  in  the  fummer-time,  from 
the  adjacent  towns  and  country,  for  the  purpofe  of  vifit¬ 
ing  Mount  Edgecumbe,  gives  the  park  the  appearance 
of  a  fair  being  held.  On  the  public  days,  numerous 
groupes  are  aflembled,  fome  playing,  fome  finging,  foms 
dancing,  which  forms  a  rural  fcene,  highly  exhilarating, 
from  the  number  of  beautiful  well-dreifed  women,  who 
give  life  to  the  different  parties.  The  walks  and  grounds 
from  various  points  are  fuppofed  to  polfefs  the  molt  com¬ 
plete  views  of  hill,  u'ood,  and  water,  in  England.  Webb's 
Obf.  on  various  Parts  of  Great  Britain  ;  1 8 1 1 . 

MOUNT  FA'IR WEATHER,  a  mountain  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  North  America :  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Cape 
Fairweather. 

MOUNT  FE'LIX,  a  lofty  Cape  on  the  north-eaft  coaft 
of  Africa,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Arabian  Gulf:  forty 
miles  weft-north-weft  of  Cape.  Guardafui.  Lat.  12.  N. 
Ion.  50. 40.  E. 

MOUNT  GAR'DNER,  a  mountain  and  promontory 
on  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  New  Holland,  forming  the  eaft 
boundary  of  King  George  the  Third’s  Sound.  Lat.  35. 
4.  S.  Ion.  1 18.  29.  E. 

MOUNT  HEL'LEBY,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  ifland 
of  Barbadoes. 

MOUNT  HER'MON.  See  Hermon,  vol.  ix. 

MOUNT  HIL'LARY,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Cork  :  feven  miles  ■weft  of  Mallow. 

MOUNT  HOL'LY,  a  town  of  theftate  of  New  Jerfey  ; 
twelve  miles  fouth-eall  of  Burlington. 

MOUNT  HOL'LY,  a  tovynlhip  in  Rutland  county, 
Vermont,  formed  out  of  a  part  of  Wallingsford,  a  part  of 
Ludlow,  and  a  gore  of  land  between  them;  containing 
668  inhabitants. 

MOUNT  HOPE  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  north-eaft  part  of 
Narraganfet  Bay. 

MOUNT  HO'REB.  See  Horeb,  vol.  x. 

MOUNT  JOLI',  lies  on  the  northern  coaft  of  the  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  in  Labrador.  Lat.  50.  5.  N.  Ion.  61.35.  W. 

MOUNT  JOY',  a  Moravian  fettlement  in  Pennfylvania : 
fixteen  miles  from  Litiz. 

MOUNT  JOY',  the  name  of  two  townlhips  in  Penn¬ 
fylvania;  the  one  in  Lancafter,  the  other  in  Adam’s, 
county. 

MOUNT  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  on  the  coaft  of  Labrador.  Lat.  50.  5.  N.  Ion.  61. 
35.  W. 

MOUNT  KAS'BECK,  one  of  the  higheft  of  the  Cau- 
cafian  mountains,  which,  with  the  adjacent  country,  was 
explored  by  Meffrs.  Englehardt  and  Parrot  in  the  year 
18 1 1.  They  were  furnilhed  with  guides  by  the  lord  of 
the  country,  (under  the  Ruffian  government,)  and  Kaf- 
becli  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  diftinguiflied.  Thp  Ruf¬ 
fians,  governing  by  policy  as  well  as  ftrength,  feek  to 
maintain  their  influence  by  bellowing  military  rank  and 
pay,  and  orders  of  knighthood,  upon  the  Caucafian  chief¬ 
tains. 

Kalbeck  is  a  prince  in  his  own  right;  and,  although  he 
has  condefcended  to  accept  a  colonelcy  in  the  Ruffian  fer- 
vice,  he  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful  of  thefe  leaders.  He 
is  lord  of  the  village  Stephan  Zminda,  otherwife  Kalbeck, 
which  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  mountain  which 
hears  the  latter  name ;  and  the  Ofletes  who  inhabit  the 
Valley  of  the  Terek,  from  the  fortrefs  Dariel  to  Mount 
Kafchaw,  .are  fubjeCted  to  him.  This  valley  is  upwards 
of  thirty  miles  in  length ;  and  all  the  villages  within  it 
are  either  under  his  protection,  or  peopled  by  his  imme¬ 
diate  vaflals.  General  del  Pozzo,  the  commandant  of 
Wladi  Kawkas,  invited  Kalbeck  to  the  fort,  in  order 
that  he  might  introduce  him  to  Englehardt  and  Parrott, 
who  were  defirous  of  vifiting  the  fources  of  the  Terek, 
and  of  exploring  the  mountain  which  Kalbeck  confiders 
as  his  property.  The  prince  attended  accordingly,  ac¬ 
companied 
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eompamed  by  a  train  of  well-armed  followers.  He  was 
diftinguifhed  amongft  them  by  his  white  horfe  and  his 
drefs  ;  and  there  was  a  flight  and  fuperficial  appearance  of 
European  breeding  about  him.  Near  Stephan  Zminda  is 
the  caftle  of  the  prince,  formed  by  a  high  wall,  enclofing 
his  dwelling-houfe  and  feveral  other  buildings.  The  caf¬ 
tle  of  the  Baron  in  Candide  was  the  fineft  in  all  Weft- 
phajia,  becaufe  it  had  a  door  and  windows ;  and  Kafbeck 
is  not  a  little  proud  of  his  refidence  for  the  fame  reafon. 
The  faftnefs,  it  feeins,  wore  rather  a  forbidding  afpedl. 
Kafbeck’s  retainers  came  out  to  meet  him  ;  they  were  all 
armed  ;  and  they  evidently  looked  on  the  ftrangers  with 
an  eye  of  fufpicion.  Englehardt  and  Parrott  did  not  dare 
to  difmount,  till  the  dogs,  who  were  ready  to  tear  them  in 
pieces,  were  driven  away.  They  were  then  fliown  into  a 
kind  of  negledled  barn ;  the  walls  were  damp  ;  it  received 
the  light  only  through  a  loop-hole;  nor  did  it  contain  any 
furniture  whatever.  Preparations,  however,  were  foon 
made  for  their  entertainment.  The  fervants  brought  in 
chairs  and  tables,  and  beds,  and  their  dinner  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  :  it  was  a  European  meal,  but  badly  drefl'ed. 
Kalbeck  filled  a  filver  beaker  with  wine,  which  he  drank 
off'  to  the  health  of  his  guefts.  When  they  had  finifhed 
eating,  the  Georgian  fervants  took  pofleflion  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  feaft,  and  quarrelled  and  fought  for  the 
fcraps  and  bones.  The  villagers  would  not  give  a  clear 
account  of  the  relation  in  which  they  flood  toward  their 
chieftain.  They  laid  that  “  they  were  not  obliged  to  obey 
his  orders  ;  they  worked  freely,  and  of  their  own  accord  ; 
he  paid  them  either  in  victuals  or  in  money  ;  and,  in  their 
turn,  they  made  him  prefents  of  a  portion  of  their  crops.” 
The  true  nature  of  thefe  feudal  benevolences,  however, 
might  be  ealily  judged  from  the  care  which  Kafbeck  took 
to  number  the  fheaves  in  the  fields ;  and  the  chaftifement 
which  was  infli&ed  on  two  of  the  villagers,  who  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  quit  the  valley,  and  to  carry  off  their  cattle  to 
Wladi  Kawkas,  gave  a  practical  illuftration  of  their  rights 
and  privileges.  The  tributes,  however,  which  Kafbeck 
•can  exadt  from  his  vaffals,  rauft  be  of  fmall  account.  The 
Ofletes  are  miferably  poor;  they  cultivate  no  other  grain 
but  rye  and  barley ;  and  thefe  in  fmall  quantities.  Kaf¬ 
beck  is  proprietor  of  numerous  flocks  of  fheep ;  but  he 
has  no  opportunity  of  turning  them  into  monev.  Engle¬ 
hardt  therefore  conjedlures,  that  his  income  arifes,  not 
from  his  chieftainfhip,  but  from  his  trade.  He  is  a  car¬ 
rier  on  a  large  fcale,  and  fupplies  the  Ruffian  government 
with  forage  and  draught-cattle  ;  and  he  is  without  a  com¬ 
petitor  in  this  profitable  calling. 

The  firft  excurfion  of  Englehardt  and  Parrott  was  to  the 
fprings  of  the  Terek.  The  guides  on  this  occafion  were 
feven  fturdy  Ofletes  from  the  village  Kobi.  Their  depar¬ 
ture  was  accompanied  with  a  certain  degree  of  folemnity. 
Kafbeck  ordered  his  attendants  to  quit  the  room;  and, 
after  having  divided  amongft  the  guides  the  money 
which  had  been  promifed  to  them,  he  addreffed  their 
leader  in  the  Ruffian  language :  “  Gegor  Machmetiew 
Tawamiew,  I  deliver  thefe  men  into  thy  care  ;  their  heads 
are  as  my  head  ;  lead  them  truly  and  faithfully  to  the 
fprings  of  the  Terek,  and  conduit  them  fafely  back  again  ; 
if  they  feparate  from  each  other,  each  mu  ft  be  equally  pro¬ 
tected ;  and  now  depart  with  the  Lord.”  The  valley  of 
the  Terek  is  peopled  by  the  Ofletes.  This  tribe  is  laid  to 
have  been  anciently  converted  to  Chriftianity  by  the 
Georgian  miffionaries.  But  their  converfion  was  proba¬ 
bly  little  more  than  nominal ;  and  at  prefent  they  are  very 
finful  and  lukewarm  Mahometans.  A  Turkifh  mullah 
ventures  among  them  now  and  then,  to  inflrudl  them  in 
the  law  of  the  faithful ;  and  the  Ofletes  treat  the  Maho¬ 
metan  miffionaries  wdth  great  perfonal  refpedl,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  are  wholly  lieedlefs  of  their  exhortations. 

The  excurfions  of  Englehardt  and  Parrott  furnifh  us 
with  ftriking  pictures  of  the  manners  of  the  Caucafians. 
Their  guides  avoided  coming  too  near  to  the  hamlets. 
j!<  The  villagers,”  as  they  told  the  travellers,  “  often  fire 
.at  one  another  from  the  towers  of  their  houfes,  if  .any 
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trifling  difpute  has  taken  place  ;  and  ftrangers  are  in  (fill 
greater  danger  ”  Near  Abana  they  difcovered  a  mineral 
fpring.  Englehardt  and  his  companion  tailed  the  water, 
which  is  ftrongly  aftringent.  They  wiflied  to  examine 
the  ftrata  from  whence  it  fprung;  but,  when  they  came 
near  to  the  rocks,  the  women,  who  obferved  them,  fcream- 
ed  out  their  threats  and  vituperations.  The  guides  feared 
that  the  male  Ofletes  would  come  to  the  affiftance  of  their 
fcreaming  helpmates ;  and  our  travellers  withdrew'.  On 
their  return  they  had  better  fuccefs  ;  and  they  procured 
fpecimens  of  the  rock  ;  a  clay-flate,  which  is  very  rich  in 
alum  and  fulphur.  The  women  w'ere  well  aware  of  the 
mineral  contents  of  the  rock  ;  and  hence  arofe  their  jea- 
loufy  of  the  ftrangers  ;  for  the  Ofletes  make  their  own 
gunpow’der,  which  is  of  an  excellent  quality  ;  and  they 
are  very  careful  to  conceal  the  proceffes  which  they  em¬ 
ploy,  and  the  places  where  they  collect  the  materials  for 
this  important  manufacture. 

The  mountains  of  Caucafus  form  two  chains  running 
parallel  to  each  other.  The  higheft  range  is  covered  with 
perpetual  fno.w.  The  low’er  or  northern  mountains  are 
called  the  Black  Mountains.  In  the  fnowy  chain,  the 
mountains  Elbrus  and  Kafbeck  rife  towering  above  the 
reft,  the  former  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  exceed  Mont 
Blanc  in  height ;  and  its  bafe  is  unapproachable  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  when  it  is  furrounded  by 
fwamps  formed  by  the  melted  fnows.  The  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Mount  Kafbeck  affords  greater  facilities  ;  thejr 
were,  however,  compelled  to  wait  many  days  before  the 
weather  was  fuch  as  to  allow  them  to  make  the  attempt 
of  attaining  the  fummit  of  the  fnow-mountain,  till  at 
length  a  brifk  fouth  wind  difperfed  the  clouds  which 
hung  upon  it.  “  It  is  now  a  good  time  to  afcend  the 
mountain,”  faid  the  old  Georgian  prince ;  “  and  your 
guides  are  ready.”  Thefe  guides  were  two  Georgian 
hunters,  and  an  interpreter  ;  and  the  travellers  were  alfo 
furnifhed  with  a  horfe,  upon  which  their  inflruments  and 
baggage  were  loaded.  The  way  up  the  fide  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  lay  through  romantic  ravines ;  and,  after  they  had 
journeyed  up  bill  during  fome  hours,  the  top  of  Kafbeck 
appeared  yet  more  diftant  than  when  it  was  feen  from  the 
banks  of  the  Terek,  as  they  were  now  at  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  cliff  of  rock  over  which  it  was  juft  perceptible. 
They  relied  themfelves  in  a  hut  belonging  to  Kafbeck’s 
fhepherds  ;  and  the  two  Georgians  already  began  to  be 
faint-hearted,  and  propofed  to  flop  there  :  but  our  tra¬ 
vellers  were  not  to  be  deterred  ;  and  after  a  toilfome  ac¬ 
cent,  they  found  themfelves  at  the  verge  of  the  fields  of 
frozen  fnow,  which  perpetually  cover  the  upper  parts  of 
the  mountain.  From  this  fpot  they  proceeded,  accom¬ 
panied  only  by  one  of  their  guides. 

Caucafus  is  yet  the  feat  of  fidlion.  The  legends  which 
have  been  embelliflied  by  the  inventive  fancy  of  the  Arabs 
and  Perfians,  are  found  even  now  amongft  the  inhabitants. 
Thefe  mountains  have  been  confidered  as  the  cradle  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  Afia;  and,  if  we  knew  more  of 
the  traditions  which  are  remembered  in  this  diftridt,  much 
curious  illuftration  would  be  given  to  the  mythology  of 
the  old  world.  The  Caucafians  believe  that  Mount  El¬ 
brus  is  haunted  by  nutnberlefs  fpirits  and  demons,  whole 
fovereign,  Dfchin  Padifchaw,  ftrikes  the  wretch  u'ho  in¬ 
vades  his  dominions  with  inftant  blindnefs.  Elchin  Pa- 
•difehaw  is  undoubtedly  the  Gian  ben  Gian  of  the  Tarikh 
Tabari,  though  now  lie.  is  no  better  than  King  Puck. 
Elbrus,  “  the  gracious,  the  holy,  mountain,”  is'alfo  ve¬ 
nerated,  becaufe  the  ark  of  Noah  firft  drifted  there  ;  the 
veflel  afterwards  floated  to  Mount  Ararat :  nor  can  the 
fummit  of  the  mountain  be  attained  by  finful  man.  Kal¬ 
beck  is  viewed  with  equal  awe.  The  neighbouring  tribes, 
whofe  creed  is  a  ftrange  amalgamation  of  Paganifm  and 
Chriftianity,  and  Judaifm  and  Mahometry,  revere  it  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  C/irifle-'Zup,  the  Hill  of  Chrift.  It  was 
once  inhabited  by  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  an  enormous  bird, 
a  roc,  or  a  fimorgh,  watches  over  the  cradle  and  the  gar¬ 
ments  which  fhe  left  there.  And  facrifices  are  offered  up 
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by  them  to  the  prophet  Elias,  who  alfo  affeCts  this  high 
place  of  devotion.  In  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  a  couple  of 
adventurous  prjefts,  father  and  fon,  undertook  to  vilit  the 
relics  in  the  mountain.  The  old  man  fucceeded  ;  he 
brought  down  a  rag  of  the  tent  in  which  the  cradle  is 
placed,  and  a  chip  of  the  cradle  itfelf,  both  of  which  bore 
the  moil  authentic  marks  of  antiquity,  for  the  cloth  was 
•worm-eaten,  and  the  wood  was  worm-eaten;  befides 
which,  he  obtained  a  fample  of  the  treafure  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  from  which  it  appeared,  that,  in  the  days  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  current  coin  was  very  much  like  the 
Tu-rkifh  paras  which  were  afterwards  coined  in  the  days 
of  the  emperor  Selim.  The  old  prieft  prefented  his  ac¬ 
quisitions  to  his  fon  ;  and  then  he  informed  him,  that  it 
was  his  indention  to  afcend  the  hill  again,  to  rejoin  the 
company  of  the  holy  angels  and  the  ftory  ends  in  myf- 
tery,  for  he  certainly  never  returned.  It  is  thought  that 
he  peri  (lied  arnongft  the  fnows.  We  can  recognife  the 
lame  vein  of  fabling  in  the  tales  which  lir  John  Mandeville 
has  given  refpe&ing  “  Mounte  Araraihe,  which  a  man 
rnaye  not  gon  up  for  gret  plentie  of  fnow  that  is  alle  weys 
in  that  mountayne.  So  that  no  man  may  gon  up  there; 
no,  never  man  did  fith  the  tyme  of  Noe,  faf  a  monke,  that 
by  the  grace  of  God  brought  one  of  the  planks  of  the  ark 
down,  which  is  yet  in  the  mynlter  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountayne.” 

Engiehardt  and  Parrott  were  labouring  up  the  glaciers, 
when  their  guide  told  them  they  muft  (top:  “  No  one 
dares  to  go  further  than  yonder  crag  ;  if  you  try  to  pals 
beyond  it,  the  mountain  will  difappear  in  darknefs,  and 
your  lives  will  be  forfeited.”  But  from  this  fpot,  he  faid, 
they  could  fee  the  wonders  of  Kalbeck  ;  “  the  crofs  on 
that  ridge  of  rocks,  and  the  monaftery  on  the  inaccef- 
fible  cliff,  in  which  the  cradle  of  Chrift,  and  other  inva¬ 
luable  treafures,  are  depofited.”  Whilfthe  was  fpeaking, 
two  pillars  of  cloud  emerged  out  of  the  gulf  before  them, 
and  hid  the  rocks  to  which  he  was  pointing.  The  Geor¬ 
gian  now  appeared  feized  with  a  fit  of  enthufiafm,  which 
caufed  him  to  forget  his  warnings  ;  and  he  ran  beyond  the 
fated  crag,  eroding  himfelf,  and  exclaiming  aloud,  Chrifte, 
Chrifte,  Chrifte  !  The  clouds  became  thinner ;  lie  lifted 
up  his  voice,  and  repeated  his  ejaculations ;  when  all  at 
once  there  arofe  a  violent  guft  of  wind,  which  rent  the 
cloudy  veil.  The  guide  was  overjoyed  at  the  fuccefs  of 
liis  exorcifms  :  he  (hatched  the  telelcope  from  Engiehardt, 
and  exclaimed,  that  he  faw  the  crofs,  and  the  iron  door 
and  (hining  pillars  of  .the  monaftery.  The  travellers  took 
the  telefcope  in  their  turn,  but  they  could  difeover  no¬ 
thing  lave  rocks  of  porphyry,  (liivered  and  broken  in  fan- 
taftic  forms ;  and  they  began  to  fuppole,  that  the  won¬ 
drous  obje&s  in  which  the  hunter  was  rejoicing,  were  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  creations  of  his  fancy ;  when  at  length 
they  alfo  diftin&ly  (aw  the  crofs  on  the  rocks.  They 
would  gladly  have  purfued  the  enterprife :  but  the  clouds 
gathered  round  them  again,  and  it  was  near  nightfall ; 
they  were  therefore  compelled  to  make  the  beft  of  their 
way  to  the  (hepherd’s  hut,  a  mere  hovel  of  ftones  rudely 
piled,  where  they  parted  the  night.  On  the  next  day 
they  renewed  their  endeavours  to  furmount  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  oppofea  them  ;  but  there  was  no  probability 
of  perfuading  the  guide  to  proceed  much  further  than 
they  had  done  on  the  preceding  day.  Dr.  Parrott  (bowed 
him  a  couple  of  ducats;  but  neither  bribes,  nor  threats, 
nor  entreaties,  could  move  him ;  and  the  dottor  was 
compelled  to ’proceed  alone  along  the  glaciers  bearing  his 
barometer  in  his  hand.  As  he  afeended,  the  fiffures  in  the 
frozen  fnow  became  wider,  the  (lope  became  deeper  ;  and, 
when  be  had  reached  a  ftation  which  he  afeertained  by  ba¬ 
rometric  adtneafurement  to  be  2003  toifes  above  the  level 
of  the  Black  Sea,  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  deiiltr. 
By  dint  of  great  exertion,  however,  he  reached  the  crofs 
which  he  had  feen  from  below  ;  it  was  hewn  out  of  a  block 
of  porphyry,  and  fixed,  by  means  of  fmaller  ftones,  on  an¬ 
other  block  which  projected  from  the  face  of  the  cliff. 
Near  the  crofs  was  alow  circular  wall  of  loofc  (tones;  and, 


on  the  other  fide,  there  is  a  cairn  of  ftones  of  considerable, 
height,  near  which  is  (landing  a  rude  pillar  of  porphyry. 
The  monaftery,  zs  the  guide  called  it,  and  which  is  the  lub- 
jeft  of  lo  many  legends,  is  a  grotto  excavated  in  the  cliff, 
about  1 50  toifes  higher  than  the  crofs  :  it  appeared  wholly 
inacceftibie  from  beneath  ;  but  Dr.  Parrott  conjectured, 
that  it  might  be  entered  by  gaining  the  top  of  the  rocks, 
and  then  letting  the  adventurer  down  in  front  by  means 
of  a  rope.  A  part  of  the  rock  was  cut  fmooth  ;  and  in 
the  centre  of  this  fpace  was  the  portal  of  the  cavern, 
which  is  partly  clofed  by  two  (labs  of  Hone  refembling 
folding  doors.  They  are  fupported  on  each  fide  by  pil¬ 
lars  ;  and  the  (lone  doors,  as  well  as  the  pillars,  glitter 
like  mica.  The  great  elevation  of  this  grotto,  renders  it 
exceedingly  remarkable.  The  rock  is  at  lead  five  hun¬ 
dred  toifes  above  the  boundary  of  perpetual  fnow;  and, 
in  this  refpeft,  we  believe  that,  whether  it  be  of  Chriltian 
origin,  or  whether,  as  is  more  probable,  it  (hould  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  grotto  of  Mount  Kafbeck  is  without  a  paral¬ 
lel  arnongft  the  cavern  temples  and  fepulchres  of  anti¬ 
quity.  Dr.  Parrott  was  indefatigable;  and  he  made  a 
third  attempt  to  gain  the  fummit  of  Mount  Katbeck,  in 
company  with  four  Ruffian  foldiers  from  the  garrifon  of 
Stephan  Zminda;  and,  although  he  did  not  reach  the  very 
top,  yet  he  came  fufficiently  near  to  it  to  enable  him  to 
afeertain  the  total  height  of  the  mountain  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  He  reckons  it  at  2400  toifes  above  the  level  of 
the  Black  Sea. 

Our  travellers  lament  that  they  had  notan  opportunity 
of  extending  their  botanical  refearches  through  the  Cau- 
cafian  ranges,  particularly  as  they  found  the  vegetation  of 
Mount  Kalbeck  was  rich  in  new  and  interefting  appear¬ 
ances.  At  the  height  of  1800  toiles  above  the  level  of 
the  fea,  and  four  hundred  higher  than  Ramond,  under  an 
equal  parallel  of  latitude,  they  found  the  laft  plant  in  the 
Pyrenees ;  they  difeovered  a  new  fpecies  of  Ceraftium,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Ceraftium  Kajbeclt.  The 
plants  which  fprun'g  from  the  debris  of  the  decompofed 
porphyry  rocks,  in  which  there  was  not  the  (lighted  ad¬ 
mixture  of  vegetable  mould,  were  both  in  bud  and  in 
flower:  “  It  was  to  be  expected  that  fuch  an  unufual  ha¬ 
bitat  would  be  attended  with  correfponding  phenomena 
in  the  (truCture  of  the  plant ;  and  many  particulars  were 
obfervable,  which  were  fufficiently  remarkable.  The 
buds,  the  capfules,  and  the  feeds,  had  fuftained  no  altera¬ 
tion  ;  the  fil'd  were  full  as  large  as  in  the  Ceraftium  al- 
pinum.  On  the  contrary,  the  llalks  and  leaves  wore  a 
new  appearance.  The  former  were  exceedingly  thin  and 
creeping.  The  leaves  were  of  a  yellowifli  green  ;  Come  of 
the  nfual  form,  but  very  fir.all ;  others  were  very  long  and 
narrow,  like  the  leaves  of  graffes.  lleife  in  die  Knjm  und 
den  Kauhafus ;  Berlin,  1815. 

MOUNT  LEIN'STER,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Carlow,  on  the  borders  of  Wexford  :  twelve 
miles  louth-fouth-eaft  of  Carlow. 

MOUNT  MA'JOR,  a  mountain  of  New  Hampftiire,  on 
the  fide  of  Lake  Winnipiffiokee.  Lat.  43.  23.  N.  Ion.  71, 
20.  W. 

MOUNT  MIS'ERY,  a  mountain  of  the  ifland  of  St. 
Cbriftopher,  near  the  weft  end. 

MOUNT  MIS'ERY,  a  town  of  the  (late  of  Connecticut : 
eight  miles  north-ealt  of  Norwich. 

MOUNT  IvIORI'AH.  See  Moriah,  vol.  xv. 

MOUNT  NU'GENT,  a  (mail  poft-town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Cavan  :  forty-fix  miles  north-weft  from 
Dublin. 

MOUNT  of  OL'IVES,  or  Olivet,  a  beautiful  emi¬ 
nence  in  Paleftine,  (ituated  to  the  eall  of  Jerufaiem,  about 
a  mile  diftant,  and  commanding  a  profpeCt  of  the  whole 
city,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  the  brook  Kidron,  or 
Cedron,  and  the  valley  of  Jeholhaphat.  This  is  not  a 
Angle  hill,  but  rather  part  of  a  long  ridge,  with  three,  or, 
according  to  Pococke,  four,  heads  or  fummits,  extending 
from  north  to  loutli ;  the  middlemoft  of  which  is  that 
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from  which  our  Saviour  afcended  info  heaven.  On  this 
fummit  is  a  fmall  round  church.  Here  was  formerly  a 
magnificent  church,  built  by  the  emprefs  Helena,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  (Thrift's  afcenfion  ;  but  there  only  remains  a 
Gothic  octagonal  cupola,  about  eight  yards  in  diameter. 
The  natives  have  here  two  altars;  and  the  Greeks,  Copts, 
and  Armenians,  one  each,  in  which  they  fay  mal's ;  but 
Chriftians  of  every  defcription  have  free  accefs  to  the 
place  throughout  the  whole  year,  upon  paying  a  certain 
caphtir,  or  tribute.  Every  place  that  is  fliown  upon  this 
mountain  has  either  a  church,  chapel,  or  oratory,  to  feed 
the  devotion  of  pilgrims,  and  the  indigence  of  the  monks 
that  refide  upon  the  l'pot.  The  fecond  fummit  of  the 
mountain,  towards  the  fouth,  is  that  called  the  Mount  of 
Corruption,  or  Offence.  The  third,  towards  the  north, 
which  is  the  higheft  fummit  of  all,  and  ftands  about  two 
furlongs  from  the  middlemoft,  is  that  which  was  moft 
commonly  ftyled  the  Mount  of  Galilee.  Here  are  alfo 
fhown  many  places  mentioned  in  the  Gofpel ;  fuch  as  that 
where  Chrilt  mounted  the  afs;  where  he  wept  over  Jeru- 
falem,  &c.  Thefe  are  ftiil  vifited  by  multitudes  of  Chrif¬ 
tians  of  all  forts ;  though  the  Latins  have  the  pofleftion  of 
tliem,  and  perform  the  particular  ceremonies  that  belong 
to  each  refpettive  place ;  e.  g.  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  monks 
and  priefts  attend  their  fuperior  from  the  place  where 
Chrift,  mounted  on  an  afs,  proceeded  to  Jerufalem.  He 
is  drefted  in  his  pontifical  habit,  mounted  alfo  on  an  afs, 
and  accompanied  by  crowds  of  fpedlators,  w  ho  cut  down 
and  ftrew  branches  before  him,  and  make  the  air  refound 
with  their  harangues.  The  Mount  of  Olives  was  originally 
called  by  the  Jews  the  “  Mount  of  Unftion,”  on  account 
of  the  great  quantity  of  oil  that  was  made  from  the  olives 
that  grew  upon  it ;  but,  when  Solomon  had  once  defiled  it, 
by  ere&ing  fundry  temples  to  the  gods  of  the  Ammonites, 
Moabites,  &c.  in  complaifance  to  his  ftrange  wives,  they 
changed  the  name  of  it  by  a  fmall  alteration  of  the  letters, 
that  is,  of  rniy  into  JYTljyft,  w'hich  fignifies  the  “  Mount 
of  Corruption,  Deftruftion,  or  Offence.”  The  Greeks, 
however,  have  retained  its  ancient  appellation. 

In  the  time  of  kingUzziah,  the  Mount  of  Olives  was 
fo  fluttered  by  an  earthquake,  that  half  of  the  earth  that 
was  on  the  weftern  fide  fell  down,  and  rolled  four  furlongs 
towards  the  mountain  which  w'as  oppofite  to  it  on  the  eaft ; 
io  that  the  earth  blocked  up  the  highways,  and  covered 
the  king’s  gardens. 

The  evangelill  Luke,  fuppofed  to  be  the  writer  of  the 
A£ts,  as  well  as  of  the  Gofpel  that  bears  his  name,  has 
been  charged  by  one  advocate  of  the  caufe  of  infidelity, 
with  having  contradicted  himfelf;  for  in  his  Gofpel  he 
tells  us,  that  Jefus  afcended  into  heaven  from  Bethany  ; 
and  in  the  ACls  of  the  Apoftles  he  informs  us,  that  he  af¬ 
cended  from  Mount  Olivet.  This  objeffion  proceeds,  as 
the  learned  bilhop  of  Landaft  has  obferved  in  his  excel¬ 
lent  Apology  for  Chriftianity,  either  from  ignorance  of 
geography  or  ill-will  to  Chriftianity;  and  he  recommends 
to  the  writer  to  recollect  for  the  future,  that  Bethany  was 
not  only  the  name  of  a  town,  but  alfo  of  a  diftrift  of  Mount 
Olivet  adjoining  to  the  town. 

Mr.  Maundrell  tells  us,  that  he  and  his  company,  going 
out  of  Jerufalem  at  St.  Stephen’s  gate,  and  crofting  the 
valley  of  Jehoftiaphat,  began  immediately  to  afcend  the 
mountain;  that,  being  got  above  two-thirds  of  the  way 
up,  they  came  to  certain  grottoes  cut  with  intricate  wind¬ 
ings  and  caverns  under  ground,  which  were  called  the 
Sepulchres  of  the  Prophets;  that  a  little  higher  up  were 
twelve  arched  vaults  under  ground,  Handing  fide  by  fide, 
and  built  in  memory  of  the  apoftles,  who  are  faid  to  have 
compiled  their  creed  in  this  place;  that  fixty  paces  higher 
they  came  to  the  place  w  here  Chrift  is  faid  to  have  uttered 
his  prophecy  concerning  the  final  deftriuftion  of  Jerufalem  ; 
and  a  little  on  the  right  hand,  to  another,  where  he  is  (aid 
to  have  .dictated  a  lecond  tim§  the  Lord’s  Prayer  to  his 
dilciples ;  that  fomewhat  higher  is  the  cave  of  a  faint 
called  Pelagia  ;  a  little  above  that,  a  pillar  denoting  the 
place  where  an  angel  gave  the  Blefted  Virgin  three  days 
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warning  of  her  death  ;  and,  at  the  top  of  all,  the  place  of 
our  blefted  Lord’s  afcenfion. 

If  Mount  Calvary  has  funk  beneath  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  fuperftil ion,  fludioufly  endeavouring  to  mo¬ 
dify  and  to  disfigure  it,  through  fo  many  ages;  if  the 
fituation  of  Mount  Sion  yet  remains  to  be  afcertained  ;  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  undilguifed  by  fanatical  labours,  exhi¬ 
bits  the  appearance  it  prefented  in  all  the  periods  of  its 
hilfory.  Dr.  Clarke  vifited  it  in  the  year  iSot  ;  and  it 
ftiil  afforded  fo  commanding  a  view  of  Jerufalem,  that  the 
eye  roamed  over  its  ftreets  and  walls  as  if  in  the  furvey  of 
a  model.  The  Mount  of  Olives,  from  which  the  travellers 
made  this  furvey,  is  remarkable  for  various  events  in  the 
Jewifh  hiftory.  It  was  to  its  fummit  that  king  David  af¬ 
cended  to  addrefs  a  prayer  to  Heaven,  when  he  was  about 
to  be  driven  from  Jerufalem  by  Abfalom’s  rebellion:  it 
was  at  thedefcent  of  this  mount  that  our  Saviour  foretold 
the  downfall  of  the  holy  city:  and,  finally,  it  was  on  the 
fide  of  this  mount  that  the  army  of  Titus  encamped  to 
accomplifh  the  prediction.  The  view  of  the  country  from, 
its  top  is  extenfive  ;  the  moft  ftriking  objeCt  being  the  wide- 
expanfe  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  Lake  Afphaltites,  furrounded 
by  lofty  mountains.  Between  this  lake  and  Jerufalem 
are  fcen  the  fertile  paftures  of  the  plain  of  Jericho,  wa¬ 
tered  by  the  Jordan,  whofe  courfemay  be  diftinftly  traced. 
On  coming  dowm  from  the  mount,  the  travellers  vifited 
the  olive-ground,  which  is  defcribed,  and  with  reafon,  as 
the  garden  of  Gethfemane.  Near  this  they  found  a  grove 
of  olive-trees,  of  immenfe  fize,  which  fnggefted  to  them 
the  idea  of  cutting  off  fpecimens  asprefents  to  thofe  friends 
who  might  wifh  to  obtain  memorials  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Thus  olives  continue  to  grow  on  the  hill  which  derived 
its  name  from  them  three  thoufand  years  ago,  in  the  fame 
way  that  promegranates  are  ftiil  feen  to  abound  in  Rhodes, 
and  oaks  in  the  forefts  of  Dodona.  Clarke's  Travels,  Part  1 1. 

MOUNT  OLYM'PUS,  in  ancient  geography  and  fa¬ 
bulous  hiftory.  See  Olympus. 

MOUNT  OLYM'PUS,  in  modern  geography,  a  moun¬ 
tain  on  the  weft  coaft  of  North  America.  Lat.  47.  50.  N. 
Ion.  236.  24.  E. 

MOUNT  ORGU'EIL  CAS'TLE,  or  Gowray  Castle* 
a  fortrefs  in  the  ifland  of  Jerfey.  It  was  called  (rowray 
Cajlle,  from  the  adjacent  village  of  that  name.  The  pre- 
fent  appellation  of  Mount  Orgueil  is  derived  from  the 
proud  promontory  on  which  it  is  fituated  ;  a  title,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  vulgar  tradition,  given  it  by  Henry  V.  but  this 
opinion  Mr.  Falle  corrects  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his 
hiftory  of  this  ifland,  and  there  attributes  it  to  the  duke 
of  Clarence. 

Neither  the  age  nor  founder  of  this  building  is  afcer¬ 
tained  ;  common  report  gives  its  conftru&ion  to  Robert 
Curthofe,  fon  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  is  faid  to 
have  built  moft  of  the  caftles  in  this  ifland,  and  alfo  that 
of  Guernfey.  It  however  was  in  being,  and  occurs  in 
hiftory,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  king  John.  Falle  fays, 
it  was  already  then,  and  had  been  long  before,  a  confi- 
derable  fortrefs ;  and,  as  that  king  repaired  and  ftrength- 
ened  the  fortifications  here  and  at  Guernfey,  Gowrav- 
caftle,  the  principal  defence  of  the  ifland,  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  not  neglefted.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  this  cal- 
tle  was  more  than  once  attacked  by  the  French,  who  were 
always  repulfed.  A  manufcript  in  the  library  of  the  late 
Thomas  Aftle,  efq.  had  the  following  account  of  the  gar- 
riion  of  this  caftle,  together  with  their  pay,  in  the  15th 
year  of  that  king’s  reign  :  “  Henry  de  la  More,  lieutenant 
of  the  caftle  of  Gurry,  per  diem,  twelve  pence  fterling; 
fix  men  at  arms,  at  twelve  pence  fterling  per  day;  fix 
other  men  at  arms,  at  fixpence  fterling  per  day ;  one  hun¬ 
dred  archers,  at  threepence  per  day.”  The  latter  end  of 
this  reign  this  fortrefs  was  again  attacked  by  Bertrand  du 
Guefclin,  conftable  of  France,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
10,000  men.  The  fiege  was  carried  on  with  great  iikili 
and  vigour,  and  as  gallantly  defended  ;  fome  of  the  outer 
works  were  thrown  down  by  lap,  when  at  length,  to  lave 
the  effufion  gi  blood,  it  was  agreed  that,  if  it  was  not  re- 
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lieved  before  the  next  Michaelmas,  the  befiegers  ftiould 
be  put  in  pofl'effion;  on  this  the  conftable  retired,  and  the 
caftle  was  relieved  within  the  ftated  time  by  a  fleet  from 
England.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the  edifice  was  re¬ 
paired  j  and,  as  has  before  been  obferved,  received  the 
name  of  Mount  Orgueil,  which  it  has  eVerfince  retained. 
It  was  at  this  time  conceived  to  be  of  fuch  import¬ 
ance,  that,  according  to  d’Argentre,  no  Frenchman  was 
ever  fuffered  to  come  within  the  gate  without  being  firlt 
blindfolded.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  it  was,  under  the  pretence  of  a  furprife,  deli¬ 
vered  up  to  Surduval,  for  the  count  de  Maulevrier,  cham¬ 
berlain  of  France,  in  confequence  of  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  queen  Margaret,  as  a  reward  for  the 
afliftance  he  had  afforded  her  hulband,  Henry  VI.  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Maulevrier  proclaimed  himfelf  lord  of  the  iflands 
of  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Alderney,  & c.  as  holding  it  feu¬ 
dally  from  the  king  of  France.  On  the  accefiion  of  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  a  plan  was  laid  for  expelling  the  French,  who 
occupied  the  caftle  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  ifland  :  a 
fleet  appeared  before  it,  and  Philip  de  Carteret,  lord  of 
St.  Ouen,  befieged  it  by  land,  and,  at  length,  obliged  it 
to  furrender.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when 
Elizabeth-caftle  was  built,  fome  repairs  feemed  to  have 
been  done  here,  her  arms,  with  thole  of  the  Paulets,  and 
the  date,  1593,  being  placed  over  a  gate  in  the  inner  ward. 
On  the  15th of  Augult,  1637,  W.  Prynne  was  fent  prifoner 
to  this  caftle,  where  he  remained  till  the  19th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1640.  He  has  defcribed  and  celebrated  it  in  a  copy 
of  verfes,  intitled  “  a  Poetical  Defcription  of  Mount  Or¬ 
gueil  Caftle,  in  the  Ifle  of  Jerfey,  interlaced  with  fome 
brief  Meditations  from  its  rocky,  fteep,  and  lofty,  fitua- 
tion.”  In  the  civil  wars,  in  1651,  this  caftle,  which  had 
long  been  held  for  the  king,  was  befieged,  and  taken,  af¬ 
ter  a  Ihort  refiftance,  by  Haines,  the  republican  general : 
the  trifling  defence  it  made  was  owing,  as  is  reported,  to 
its  being  much  out  of  repair,  it  having  been  neglected  in. 
favour  of  Elizabeth-caftle.  Ever  fince  Elizabeth-caftle 
had  been  made  the  refidence  of  the  governor,  the  chief 
care  was  laid  out  on  that,  and  very  little  done  to  fupport 
this.  Mount  Orgueil  Caftle  is  unfortunately  commanded 
by  a  neighbouring  hill,  fomewhat  overawing  the  rampart ; 
an  inconvenience  lefs  regarded  in  former  days  by  reafon 
of  the  wide  deep  vale  interpofing  betwixt  the  hill  and  the 
caftle,  which  hindered  approaches.  It  is  now  in  a  manner 
flighted,  and  confidered  as  indefenfible.  Poffibly  govern¬ 
ment  may  think  it  needlefs  to  maintain  two  grand  for- 
treffes  in  fo  fmall  an  ifland  ;  and  in  that  cafe  there  can  be 
no  difpute  which  of  the  two  ought  to  have  the  preference. 
The  caftle  Hands,  and  will  long  Hand,  unlefs  purpofely 
demolilhed,  on  its  own  ftrength  and  firmnefs,  and  under 
its  dilgrace  retains  an  air  of  greatnefs  that  ftrikes  the  eye. 
For  farther  particulars,  fee  the  article  Jersey,  vol.  x. 
p.  777.  It  is  five  miles  weft  of  St.  Helier. 

MOUNT  PAT'ERSON,  a  mountain  on  the  north 
coaft  of  Chatham,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  :  ten  miles 
north  of  Cape  Young. 

MOUNT  of  PI'ETY,  a  fund  or  eftablifliment  in  fome 
parts  of  Italy,  where  money  is  lent  out  on  fome  fmall  fe- 
curity.  There  were  alfo  mounts  of  piety  in  England, 
railed  by  contribution  for  the  benefit  of  people  ruined  by 
the  extortions  of  the  Jews. 

MOUNT  PLE'ASANT,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  New 
York,  on  the  eaft  bank  of  Hudfon’s  River. 

MOUNT  PLE'ASANT,  a  town  of  Maryland :  eleven 
miles  fouth  of  Churchill. 

MOUNT  RAINI'ER,  a  mountain  of  North  America, 
in.  New  Georgia.  Lat.  47.  3.  N.  Ion.  23S.  2.  E. 

MOUNT  SA'INT,  J'.  A  game  at  cards. — Here  are  cards. 
At  what  game  will  your  majefty  play  ?  At  mount-Jaint. 
/Hackin' s  Dumb  Knight. 

MOUNT  St.  AUGUS'TINE,  an  ifland  in  the  North 
pacific  Ocean,  near  the  weft  coaft  of  North  America,  a  lit¬ 
tle  within  the  entrance  of  Cooke’s  Inlet,  riling  with  an 
'uniform  alcent  to  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  inclining  fome- 


what  to  its  eaftern  fide.  The  width  of  the  paffage  be* 
tween  it  and  the  main  land  is  about  fix  miles.  This  ifland 
is  ftated  by  Mr.  Puget  to  be  about  twenty-feven  miles  in 
circuit;  towards  the  lea-fide  it  is  very  low;  from  whence 
it  riles,  though  regular,  with  rather  a  fteep  alcent,  and 
forms  a  lofty  uniform  conical  mountain,  prefenting  nearly 
the  fame  appearance  from  every  point  of  view,  and  clothed 
down  to  the  water’s  edge  with  fnow  and  ice,  through 
which  neither  tree  nor  fhrub  wTere  feen  to  protrude  ;  fo 
that,  if  it  did  produce  any,  they  muft  either  have  been 
very  fmall,  or  the  fnow  muft  have  been  fufiiciently  deep 
to  have  concealed  them.  The  landing  upon  this  ifland 
was  effected  with  fome  difficulty  on  the  ebbing  tide,  in 
confequence  of  the  fliore  being  bounded  at  the  diftance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  by  innumerable  large  detached 
rocks,  through  which  a  paflage  was  found,  with  much 
labour,  for  a  boat:  fragments  of  rocks  appeared  to  lie  off 
moft  parts  of  the  ifland,  but  no-where  at  fo  great  a  diftanca 
as  from  its  northern  fliore.  Lat.  59.  22.  N.  Ion.  207.  9.  E. 

MOUNT  St.  ELI'AS,  a  mountain  on  the  w'eft  coaft  of 
North  America,  about  thirty-fix  miles  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  perpetually  covered  with  fnow.  Lat.  60.  22.  N. 
Ion.  219.  21.  E. 

MOUNT  St.  HEL'EN’s,  a  mountain  on  the  weftcoalb 
of  North  America.  Lat.  46.  9.  N.  Ion.  203.1.  E. 

MOUNT  St.  MI'CHAEL.  SeeMARAZiON,  vol.  xiv„ 
P-  334- 

MOUNT  SE'IR,  in  ancient  geography,  the  name  of 
mountains  udiicli  lay  to  the  eaft  and  fouth  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  appropriated  to  them  before  the  eftablifliment  of  the 
Ifraelites  in  the  Land  of  Promife. — A  mountain  on  the. 
frontier  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  that  of  Dan.  Jfh.  iv.  10. 

MOUNT  SHAN'NON,  a  fmall  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
fouth-eaftern  corner  of  the  county  ofGalw'ay,  and  on  the 
river  Shannon,  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Innis  Calthra.  It 
is  about  eight  miles  north-by-weft  from  Killaloe,  and  io| 
miles  weft-by-fouth  from  Dublin. 

MOUNT  SI'NAI,  a  famous  mount  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
on  which  God  gave  the  law  to  Mofes.  (Exod.  xix.  1.  xxiv. 
16.  xxxi.  18.  xxxiv.  2,  4,  &c.  Levit.  xxv.  1.  xxvi.  46.)  It 
is  fituated  on  a  kind  of  peninfula,  formed  by  the  two  arms 
of  the  Red  Sea;  one  extending  north,  called  the  Gulf 
of  Kolfun ;  the  other  extending  eaft,  called  the  Gulf 
of  Elan.  The  Arabs  call  Mount  Sinai  by  the  name  of 
Tor,  i.  e.  The  Mountain,  by  way  of  excellence;  or  J  ebb  el 
Mufa,  the  Mountain  of  Moles ;  comprehending  a  range  of 
mountains,  which  rifes  at  the  interior  extremity  of  the 
Valley  of  Fazan  ;  reftridling  the  name  of  Tor  Sinai  to  that 
part  of  the  range  on  which  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine 
llands,  and  diftant  about  260  miles  from  Cairo.  The 
wildernefs  of  Sinai,  where  the  Ifraelites  continued  en¬ 
camped  almoft  a  year,  and  where  Mofes  eredted  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  is  confiderably  elevated  above  the  reft  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  the  alcent  to  it  is  very  craggy,  the  greater  part  being 
cut  out  of  the  rock  ;  and  then  you  arrive  at  a  large  fpac« 
of  ground,  which  is  a  plain  furrounded  on  all  lides  by 
rocks  and  eminences,  whofe  length  is  nearly  twelve  miles. 
Towards  the  extremity  of  this  plain,  on  the  north,  two 
high  mountains  appear,  the  liigheft  of  which  is  called 
Sinai,  the  other  Horeb.  They  are  both  of  a  very  fteep  af- 
cent ;  and  the  ground  on  which  they  Hand  is  inconfider- 
able,  when  compared  with  their  height.  Sinai  is  one- 
third  part  higher  than  the  other,  and  its  afcent  more  up¬ 
right  and  difficult.  The  Greeks  have  cut  a  flight  of  fteps 
up  the  rock.  Pococke  reckons  3000  of  thefe  lteps  to  tire 
top  of  the  mountain,  or  rather  bare  pointed  rock. 

Two  German  miles  and  a  half  up  the  mountain,  Hands 
the  convent  of  St.  Catharine.  The  body  of  this  monaltery 
is  a  building  120  feet  in  length,  and  almoft  as  many  ia 
breadth.  Before  it  Hands  another  fmall  building,  in 
which  is  the  only  gate  of  the  convent,  and  which  remain# 
always  fliut,  except  when  the  biftiop  is  there.  At  other 
times,  whatever  is  introduced  within  the  convent,  whe¬ 
ther  men  or  provifions,  is  drawn  up  by  the  roof  in  a  baf- 
ket,  with  a  cord  and  pulley.  The  whole  building  is  of 
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hewn  ftone,  which,  in  fnch  a  defcrt,  muft  have  been  con- 
ftrufted  with  great  labour  and  expenfe.  Within  the  walls 
is  a  fmall  molque  for  the  convenience  of  the  Arabs.  This 
monaftery  belongs  to  Greek  monks,  who  had  in  former 
times  only  a  tower  erefted  near  the  burning  bufti  of 
Mofes  ;  but,  being  molefted  by  the  infults  and  depreda¬ 
tions  of  the  Arabs,  they  petitioned  the  emperor  Juilinian 
to  build  for  them  a  ftrong  monaftery  for  their  future  fe- 
curity  ;  and  the  emperor  is  faid  to  have  complied  with 
their  requeft.  Before  the  convent  is  a  large  garden, 
planted  with  excellent  fruit-trees.  According  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Arabs,  the  monks  enter  it  by  a  fubterrane- 
ous  palfage.  Thefe  Greek  ecclefiaftics  are  not  allowed  to 
receive  any  European  vifitor,  without  an  order  from  the 
bifliop  of  Mount  Sinai,  who  refules  ordinarily  at  Cairo. 
When  the  bifliop  happens  to  be  prefent,  the  gate  is  opened, 
and  the  convent  mull  entertain  all  the  Arabs  who  come 
in  there  ;  and  this  is  a  grievous  charge  on  the  poor  monks, 
who  live  merely  on  alms,  and  whofe  provifions,  which 
they  are  obliged  to  bring  from  Cairo,  are  often  ftolen  by 
the  way.  The  Arabs  are,  in  general,  very  dangerous 
neighbours,  as  they  often  fire  on  the  convent  from  the 
adjacent  rocks  ;  and  feize  the  monks  whenever  they  find 
them  without  the  walls  of  the  monaftery,  and  refufe  to 
releafe  them  without  a  confiderable  ranfom.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  fteps  above  the  convent  is  an  excellent  fpring,  which 
fuperftitious  perfons  have  counted  miraculous,  as  the 
mountain  is  fo  high  and  fo  barren.  A  thoufand  fteps 
higher  Hands  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Blefled  Virgin  j 
and  five  hundred  above  this,  are  two  other  chapels, 
lituated  in  a  plain,  which  the  traveller  enters  by  two  fmall 
gates  of  mafon-work.  Upon  this  plain  are  two  trees,  un¬ 
der  which,  at  high  feftivals,  the  Arabs  are  regaled  at  the 
«xpenfe  of  the  Greeks. 

Mount  Sinai  is  held  in  great  veneration,  on  account  of 
the  law  which  God  gave  on  this  mountain.  The  whole 
mountain  is  a  very  remarkable  rock  of  red  granite,  in- 
terfperfed  with  fpots,  to  which  foil  has  been  brought  by 
human  labour,  or  wafhed  down  by  rain,  and  in  which 
grow  almond-trees,  figs,  and  vines.  Mount  Horeb  ftands 
weft  of  Sinai,  fo  that  at  fun-rife  the  fhadow  of  Sinai  covers 
Horeb.  Befides  the  little  fountain  at  the  top  of  Sinai, 
there  is  another  at  the  foot  of  Horeb,  which  fupplies  the 
monaftery  of  St.  Catharine.  At  a  fmall  diftance  is  fliown 
a  ftone,  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  three  broad,  from 
which,  it  is  pretended,  Mofes  caufed  the  water  to  gufli 
out.  Its  colour  is  of  a  fpotted  grey,  and  it  is  as  it  were 
fet  in  a  kind  of  earth,  where  no  other  rock  appears.  This 
ftone  has  twelve  holes,  or  channels,  which  are  about  a 
foot  wide,  whence  it  is  thought  the  water  came  forth  for 
the  Ifraelites  to  drink. 

Much  has  been  faid  of  the  writings  to  be  feen  at  Mount 
Sinai  and  in  the  plain  about  it ;  and  fuch  were  the  hopes 
of  difcoveries  reipefting  the  wanderings  of  the  Ifraelites 
from  thefe  writings,  that  Dr.  Clayton  bifliop  of  Clogher 
offered  500!.  fterlingto  defray  the  expenfes  of  the  journey 
to  any  man  of  letters  who  would  undertake  to  copy  them. 
No  man,  we  believe,  undertook  this  talk  ;  and  the  accurate 
Danilh  traveller  Niebuhr  found  no  writings  there,  but  the 
names  of  perfons  who  had  vifited  the  place  from  curiofity, 
and  of  Egyptians,  who  had  chofen  to  be  buried  in  that 
region. 

Knights  of  St.  ■ Catharine  of  Mount  Sinai.  See  the 
article  Knighthood,  vol.  xi.  792. 

MOUNT  SI'ON,  or  ZrON,  a  mountain  of  Paleftine,  on 
which  the  chief  part  of  ancient  Jerusalem  was  built. 
See  that  article. 

Sion  was  alfo  one  of  the  names  of  Mount  Hermon,  or 
rather  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  called  Mountains  of 
Hermon,  from  Mount  Hermon,  the  principal  of  them. 

MOUNT  SOR'REL,  or  Mount  Soar-hill,  a  fmall 
market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Weft  Gofcote,  Leicefter- 
fliire,  England,  is  fituated,  as  its  name  imports,  on  an 
eminence  near  the  banks  of  the  Soar,  on  the  great  turn¬ 
pike-road  from  Leicefter  to  Derby,  at  the  diftance  of  ft:  yen 
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miles  from  the  former,  and  104.  from  London.  On  the 
weftern  fide  is  the  termination  of  a  ridge  of  high  hills, 
which  extend  through  Charnwood  foreft  into  Derbyfliire. 
The  highelt  point,  almoft  overhanging  the  town,  is  called 
Caftle-hill,  where  was  formerly  a  fortrefs,  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  early  as  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  and  w-as  of 
diftinguilhed  note  in  the  contentions  between  the  barons 
and  the  crown,  in  the  time  of  king  John  and  Henry  III. 
in  the  latter  reign  it  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  has 
never  been  re-built.  The  town  is  partly  in  the  parifti  of 
Barrow-upon-Soar,  and  partly  in  that  of  Rothley ;  and 
the  vicars  and  proprietors  of  each  are  allotted  their  pro¬ 
portionate  ftiare  of  lands  and  tythes  by  an  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment  which  palled  in  the  year  1781.  Mount-Sorrell-hili 
is  a  rock  of  reddilh  granite,  with  pieces  of  which  the 
ftreets  are  paved.  They  are  commonly  called  Charley- 
foreft  ftone,  and  in  many  places  Hand  out  bare,  and  are  of 
fuch  hardnefs,  after  being  expofed  to  the  air,  as  to  refill 
all  tools.  Such  pieces  as  can  be  got  from  under  the 
ground  are  broken  wfith  a  fledge,  and  ufed  for  building 
in  the  Ihape  in  which  they  are  broken.  Many  houfes  are 
built  with  them,  and  make  a  very  lingular  appearance. 
They  are  often  imperfeft  cones  ;  and,  being  too  hard  to 
be  cut  or  broken,  the  fmootheft  face  is  laid  outermoft,  in 
beds  of  excellent  lime.  At  the  end  of  Barn-lane,  which 
feparates  the  parilhes  of  Rothley  and  Barrow,  formerly 
flood  a  curious  crofs,  which  confifted  of  a  flender  ofta- 
gonal  lhaft,  fluted,  and  ornamented  within  the  flutes  with 
carved  heads,  quartrefoils,  &c.  the  upper  part  of  the  lhaft 
was  terminated  by  a  crocketted  pediment  and  niches,  lup- 
ported  by  angels.  This  relic  of  monaftic  antiquity  was 
taken  down  in  1793,  and  removed  into  the  grounds  of 
fir  John  Danvers,  who  caufed  a  fmall  market-houfe,  in 
imitation  of  a  pavilion,  to  be  erefted  in  its  Head.  In  this 
town  were  formerly  two  chapels  ;  but  it  now  has  only 
one,  which  is  fubordinate  to  the  church  of  Barrow.  Here 
are  alfo  three  meeting-houfes  for  Prelbyterians,  Baptifts, 
and  Methodifts.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Monday, 
which,  with  an  annual  fair,  July  10,  were  firft  granted,  in 
1292,  by  Edward  I.  to  Nicholas  de  Seagrave  and  his  heirs. 
Nichols's  Hijl.  of  Leicejlerjhire. 

Thurcafton  is  a  village  to  the  fouth  of  Mount  Sorrel. 
Here  they  fliow  ahoule  in  which  they  fay  Bp.  Latimer  was 
born.  It  contains  alfo  a  charity-fchool. 

MOUNT  STE'PHENS,  a  mountain  on  the  weft  coaft 
of  North  America  :  five  miles  north  of  Point  Philip. 

MOUNT  TAL'BOT,  a  fmall  poll-town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Rofcommon,  fituated  on  the  river  Suck, 
and  feventy-fix  miles  weft-by-north  from  Dublin. 

MOUNT  TIR'ZA,  a  town  of  North-Carolina :  fixty 
miles  north-eaft  of  Salem. 

MOUNT  TOM',  a  mountain  of  North  America,  in  ths 
Hate  of  Connefticut,  between  Lichfield  and  Walhington. 
-~A  mountain  of  New  Hamplhire,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Connefticut,  near  Northampton. 

MOUNT  VER'NON,  a  town  of  Virginia:  ten  miles 
fouth  of  Walhington.  Here  was  the  feat  of  the  late  ce¬ 
lebrated  George  Walhington,  plealantly  fituated  on  the 
Virginia  bank  of  Patowmac-river,  where  the  river  is  near¬ 
ly  two  miles  wide  ;  nine  miles  below  Alexandria,  127  from 
Point  Look-out  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  280  from 
the  fea.  The  area  of  the  mount  is  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  furface  of  the  river  ;  and,  after  furnilhing  a  lawn  of 
five  acres  in  front,  and  about  the  fame  in  rear  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  falls  oft’  rather  abruptly  in  thofe  two  quarters.  On 
the  north  end  it  fubfides  gradually  into  extenlive  pafture- 
grounds  ;  while  on  the  fouth  it  Hopes  more  lleeply,  in  a 
Ihort  diftance,  and  terminates  with  the  coach-houle,  fta- 
bles,  vineyards,  and  nurferies.  On  either  w'ing  is  a  thick 
grove  of  different  flowering  foreft-trees.  Parallel  with 
them,  on  the  land  fide,  are  two  fpacious  gardens,  into 
which  one  is  led  by  two  ferpentine  gravel-walks,  planted 
with  weeping  willows  and  fliady  lhrubs.  The  manfion- 
houfe  itfelf  appears  venerable  and  convenient;  and,  viewed 
from  the  land  fide,  the  whole  alfeinblage  of  buildings  bears 
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a  refemblance  to  a  rural  village.  A  fmall  park  on  the 
river,  where  the  Englilh  fallow  deer  and  the  American 
wild  deer  are  feen  through  the  thickets,  alternately  with 
the  veffels  as  they  are  failing  along,  give  a  romantic  and 
piCturefque  appearance  to  the  whole  fcenery.  On  the  op- 
polite  fide  of  a  fmall  creek  to  the  northward,  an  extenfive 
plain,  exhibiting  corn-fields  and  cattle  grazing,  affords  in 
fu  turner  a  luxuriant  landfcape;  while  the  blended  ver¬ 
dure  of  woodlands  and  cultivated  declivities,  on  the 
Maryland  fhore,  variegates  the  profpeCt  in  a  charming 
manner.  Such  arc  the  philofophic  fliades  to  which  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army  retired  in 
1783,  at  the  dole  of  a  victorious  war;  which  he  again 
left  in  1789  to  dignify  with  his  unequalled  talents  the 
high  eft  office  which  his  fellow-citizens  could  confer;  and 
hither  he  again  retreated  in  1797,  loaded  with  honours 
and  the  benedictions  of  his  country.  Here,  in  1798,  he 
again  heard  and  obeyed  the  call  of  his  endangered  coun¬ 
try,  to  command  her  armies  ;  and  here  he  died,  on  the 
14th  of  December,  1799.  See  Washington. 

MOUNT  VER'NON,  a  town  of  Maffachufetts,  in  the 
province  of  Maine  :  feventeen  miles  north-weft  of  Hallo 
well. 

MOUNT  WA'RNING,  a  mountain  on  the  ealt  coaft 
of  New  Holland.  Lat.  28.  22.  S. 

MOUNT  WASHINGTON,  a  mountain  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  ifland  of  New  York. — Alfo,  one  of  the  higheft 
peaks  of  the  White  Mountains,  in  New  Hampfhire. — 
Alfo,  the  fouth-wefternmoft  townfhip  of  Maffachufetts,  in 
Berkfhire  county,  incorporated  in  1779,  and  containing 
291  inhabitants :  thirty  miles  weft-fouth-welt  from  Spring- 
field. 

MOU'NTABLE,  adj.  That  may  be  afcended. 

MOU'NTAGU  (Richard),  a  learned  prelate  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  celebrated  writer  of  ecclefiaftical 
antiquities,  was  born  about  the  year  1578,  at  Dorney 
in  Buckinghamfliire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  minifter. 
He  received  a  claffical  education  at  Eton-fchool,  where 
he  was  admitted  king’s  fcholar,  and  was  eleCted,  in  1594, 
to  King’s-college,  Cambridge.  He  took  his  degrees  in 
arts  at  the  ftatutable  periods  ;  and,  when  arrived  at  the 
canonical  age,  was  admitted  into  holy  orders.  The  firft 
preferment  which  he  obtained  was  the  living  of  Wotton- 
Courtney  in  Somerfetfhire,  in  the  diocefe  of  Wells;  of 
which  church  he  afterwards  became  a  prebendary.  About 
the  year  1608,  he  was  promoted  to  a  fellowfhip  of  Eton- 
college,  where  he  affifted  fir  Henry  Saville  in  preparing 
for  the  prefs  his  celebrated  edition  of  St.  Chryfoftom’s 
Works.  In  1610,  he  gave  the  firft  fpecimen  of  his  learn¬ 
ing  to  the  public  by  editing,  in  Greek,  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen’s  two  InveCtives  againft  Julian,  with  the  notes  of 
Nonnius,  in  quarto.  Three  years  afterwards,  he  was  in¬ 
duced  intp  the  reCtory  of  Stamford-Rivers  in  Effex,  which 
was  in  the  gift  of  Eton-college.  In  1616  he  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  deanery  of  Hereford;  which  he  exchanged, 
in  1617,  for  the  archdeaconry  of  the  fame  church.  In 
the  year  1621,  he  publiftied  his  “  Diatribae  in  primum 
partem  Joannis  Seldeni  TraCtatus  de  Decimis,”  quarto; 
with  which  work  king  James  was  io  well  pleafed,  that  he 
laid  his  commands  on  Mr.  Selden  not  to  continue  the 
controverfy.  Our  author’s  next  performance  made  its 
appearance  in  1622,  under  the  title  of  “  AnaleCta  Ecclefi- 
afticarum  Exercitationum,”  in  folio;  confiding  of  animad- 
verfions  upon  the  Annals  of  Baronius,  which  difplay  an 
extenfive  acquaintance  with  the  fathers,  and  cliurch- 
hiitory,  and  ably  expofe  many  of  the  errors  and  legen¬ 
dary  li&icns  that  are  introduced  into  the  performance  of 
that  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian. 

In  the  year  la  ft  mentioned,  fome  of  the  Romifli  emif- 
faries  having  attempted  to  profelyte  one  of  his  parilhion- 
ers  at  Stamford-Rivers,  he  endeavoured  to  procure  a  con¬ 
ference  with  them;  but,  failing  in  that  defign,  he  lent 
three  propofitiens  in  writing,  by  way  of  challenge,  to 
their  place  of  meeting,  offering  to  become  a  convert  to 
them  himfelf,  Ihould  they  prove  victorious  in  a  debate  on 
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the  points  in  queftion.  To  this  challenge  he  received  no 
other  reply  than  a  popifh  traCt,  which  was  fent  to  him 
after  an  interval  of  about  eighteen  months,  intitled, 

“  A  Gag  for  the  new  Gofpel.”  To  this  piece  he  wrote 
an  anfwer,  which  was  publiftied  in  1624,  under  the  title 
of,  “  A  new'  Gag  for  an  old  Goofe,  &c.”  No  fooner  did 
this  anfwer  appear,  than  it  gave  high  offence  to  many 
zealous  members  of  the  church  of  England,  as  well  as 
to  the  calviniftical  puritans:  and  two  puritan  minifters 
at  Ipfw'ich  drew  up  articles,  charging  him  with  popery 
and  arminianifm,  founded  on  paflages  feleCted  from  it, 
with  the  intention  of  laying  them  before  the  next  par¬ 
liament.  Mountagu,  having  procured  a  copy  of  the 
articles,  and  being  informed  of  their  defign,  applied  to 
the  king  for  protection  ;  who  gave  him  leave  to  appeal  to 
himlelf,  and  to  print  his  defence,  provided  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  fanCtion  of  Dr.  White,  dean  of  Carlifie,  to  his 
doCtrine,  as  agreeable  to  that  of  the  church  of  England. 
Having  received  the  approbation  of  the  dean,  he  com¬ 
mitted  his  defence  to  the  prefs,  under  the  title  of  “  Appello 
( (cj'arem,  or,  a  juft  Appeal  from  two  unjuft  Informers,” &c. 
which  was  publiftied  in  1625,  in  quarto,  addreffed  to  king 
Charles  I.  James  dying  before  the  impreflion  was  finiftied. 
This  Appeal,  confidered  in  refpeCt  either  to  fentiment  or 
language,  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  number  of  the 
author’s  adverfaries  ;  and  it  provoked  anfwers  from 
feveral  eminent  divines  and  others,  among  whom  were 
Drs  Sutcliffe,  Good,  and  Featly,  Mr.  Wotton,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Prynne,  and  Dr.  George  Carleton,  biftiop  of  Chichef- 
ter.  When  the  parliament  met  in  1^25,  it  was  likewife 
complained  againft  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  as  calculated 
to  promote  Arminianifm,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
with  Rome,  and  to  advance  the  king’s  prerogative  above 
law.  Upon  this  the  houfe  ordered  him  to  their  bar, 
where  the  fpeaker  informed  him,  that  the  cenfure  of  his 
book  Ihould  be  poftponed  for  fome  time,  but  that  in  the 
interim  he  Ihould  be  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  th* 
ferjeant  at  arms;  and  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  give  a 
bond  of  two  thoufand  pounds  for  his  appearance  at  th* 
next  feftion. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  Mr.  Mountagu  became  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  popular  branch  of  the  government,  he 
feems  to  have  increafed  in  favour  at  court;  and  in  the 
year  1628  he  was  promoted  to  the  bilhopric  of  Chichefter, 
while  lying  under  the  cenfure  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 
At  his  confecration  an  unufual  feene  occurred.  One 
William  Jones,  a  ftationer  of  London,  having  furnifhed 
himfelf  with  objections,  founded  on  the  opinions  reported 
to  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  drawn  up  by  an  advocate 
of  the  arches,  when  the  ufual  proclamation  was  made, 
“  that  any  perfon  who  could  or  would  objeCt  againft  the 
biftiop  eleCl,  Ihould  then  lpeak  according  to  due  form  of 
law,”  this  man  itood  up,  and  with  an  audible  voice  three 
times  excepted  againft  his  qualifications  for  a  bilhopric, 
delivering  a  copy  of  his  objections  to  the  judge  of  the 
court  of  arches.  Thefe  objections,  however,  were  over¬ 
ruled,  becaufe  they  were  not  figned  by  a  doCtor  of  the 
arches,  and  delivered  in  by  a  proCtor,  notwithrtanding 
the  declaration  of  Jones,  that  he  could  not  prevail  upon 
any  proCtor  to  prefer  them,  though  he  offered  the  cuf- 
tomary  fees.  This  oppofition  of  Jones  fuggefted  to  our 
new  prelate  the  wifdom  of  being  prepared  to  ward  off 
any  future  attack  on  account  of  his  pall  aCtions  or  writ¬ 
ings  ;  and  he  therefore  applied  again  to  the  king,  who 
granted  him  a  fpecial  pardon,  in  form  like  thole  given  at 
a  coronation,  only  with  the  difference  of  its  containing 
the  infertion  of  fome  particulars  for  the  pardoning  of 
ail  errors  before  committed,  either  in  fpeaking,  writing, 
or  publilhing,  concerning  which  he  might  afterwards  be 
queftion  ed. 

Biftiop  Mountagu  now  applied  himfelf  clofely  to  his 
favourite  ftudy  of  church-antiquities.  In  the  year  1636, 
he  publiftied  his  “  Originum  Ecclefiafticarum,  Tomtis 
Primus,”  folio.  In  1638,  upon  the  promotion  of  Dr. 
Wren,  biftiop  of  Norwich,  to  the  fee  of  Ely,  our  author 
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was  tranflated  to  the  vacant  bifhopric  ;  in  which  he  dif- 
tinguifhed  liimfeif  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  promoted 
the^interefts  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  and  the  rigour  with 
which  he  profecuted  the  puritans.  He  had  not  yet 
learned  moderation  ;  but  was  particularly  a&ive  in  (up- 
prefling  the  puritan  lecturers.  For  the  feverity  of  his 
conduct  towards  them,  as  well  as  for  introducing  fuper- 
lfitious  innovations  into  the  church,  accufations  were 
preferred  againft  him  before  the  long  parliament ;  and  he 
would  no  doubt  have  felt  their  refentments,  had  he  not 
been  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  power.  At 
the  time  when  he  came  to  Norwich,  he  had  been  afflicted 
for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  by  the  attacks  of  a  quar¬ 
tan  ague  ;  and  he  fuffered  much  from  its  effects  while 
completing  his  “  Originum  Ecclefiafticarum,  Pars  pof- 
terior,”  which  was  publilhed  in  1640,  in  tolio.  At  length 
the  diforder  rofe  to  fuch  a  height  that  it  proved  fatal  to 
him  in  1641,  when  he  was  about  fixty-three  years  of  age. 

Bifhop  Mountagu  was  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language,  as  well  as  of  ecclefiaftical  antiquities 
and  of  the  fathers  ;  but  his  fondnefs  for  the  latter  was 
carried  to  an  extravagant  length,  and  involved  him  in 
miftakes,  fome  of  which  are  of  a  very  glaring  nature. 
His  creed  was  Arminian,  which  he  propagated  with 
activity  and  fuccefs  ;  and,  in  church  and  alfo  hate  affairs, 
he  was  the  imitator  and  affociate  of  archbifhop  Laud. 
Speaking  of  the  ftyle  of  his  polemical  works,  Fuller  fays, 
that  “  his  great  parts  w'ere  attended  with  a  tartnefs  of 
writing ;  very  {harp  the  nib  of  his  pen,  and  much  gall  in 
the  ink,  againft  fuch  as  oppofed  him.  However,  fuch  the 
equability  of  this  fharpnefs  of  his  ftyle,  he  was  impartial 
therein  ;  be  he  ancient  or  modern  writer,  Papift  or  P10- 
teftant,  that  flood  in  his  way,  they  fhould  equally  tafte 
thereof.”  Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  pub- 
liflied  many  others  ;  and  after  his  death  were  publilhed 
from  his  papers,  The  A£ls  and  Monuments  of  the  Church 
before  Chrift  incarnate,  with  a  dedication  to  Jefus  Chrift 
in  Latin,  1642,  folio.  Biog.  Britan.  Fuller's  Church- Hi  ft. 
JSeal's  Hijl.  Purit. 

MOU'NTAIN,  f.  [ montagne ,  Fr.]  A  large  hill  5  a  vaft 
protuberance  of  the  earth  : 

The  ark  no  more  now  floats,  but  feems  on  ground, 

Faft  on  the  top  of  fome  high  mountain  fix’d.  Milton. 
From  Acmon’s  hands  a  rolling  ftone  there  came. 

So  large,  it  half  deferv’d  a  mountain's  name.  Dryden. 
Any  thing  proverbially  huge. — I  had  been  drowned ;  a 
death  that  I  abhor ;  for  the  water  fwells  a  man,  and  what 
fhould  I  have  been  when  I  had  been  fwelled  ?  I  fhould 
have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy.  Shakefpeare. 

She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  fome  bribe, 

To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back. 

Where  fits  deformity  to  mock  my  body.  ShalicJ'peare. 

In  the  language  of  common  life,  the  more  confiderable 
of  thofe  inequalities  with  which  the  furface  of  the  earth 
is  diverfified  are  generally  termed  mountains,  while  thofe 
of  inferior  elevation  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation 
of  hills.  It  is  unneceffary  to  point  out  the  infufficiency 
of  this  popular  but  vague  diftin&ion,  for  w'hich,  by  the 
geologifts  of  the  prefent  day,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Wer¬ 
nerian  fchool,  a  diviiion  has  been  fubftituted,  which  is 
far  better  adapted  to  the  prefent  advanced  Hate  of  geog- 
nofy  and  phyfical  geography. 

The  inequalities  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  may  be 
divided  into  two  great  clafles,  viz.  the  bottom  of  the  fea, 
and  the  dry  land.  The  dry  land,  with  regard  to  its  in¬ 
equalities,  is  divided  into  high  land  and  low  land ;  the 
former  denoting  an  uneven  tradl  of  land  confiderably 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  fea  ;  the  latter  conveying 
the  idea  of  an  extenfive  country  quite  flat,  or  of  incon- 
fiderable  elevation  above  the  fea,  chiefly  compofed  of 
plains,  but  alfo  hilly  where  it  borders  on  alpine  country  ; 
and,  if  groups  of  mountains  occur  in  it,  thefe  are  always 
fmall,  and  occupy  its  central  part. 

Yql.  XVI.  No.  1093. 
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High  land  is  principally  compofed  of  alpine,  moun¬ 
tainous,  and  hilly,  land  ;  here  and  there  alfo  fome  plains 
occur  in  it. 

Alpine  land  is  formed  of  groups  of  mountains,  which 
again  are  compofed  of  mountain-chains,  or  connected 
feries  of  Angle  mountains.  Mountain-groups  are  gene¬ 
rally  highelt  in  the  middle,  and  each  of  them,  in  an  alpine 
country,  takes  a  particular  diredlion  ;  they  are  feparated 
from  each  other  by  plains  and  valleys,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  by  mountainous  or  hilly  country.  Each  group 
conftitutes  a  connected  whole,  both  with  regard  to  its 
bafe  and  its  acclivity  ;  it  is  not,  however,  an  entire  mafs, 
but  interfered  in  many  places,  though  never  quite  down 
to  its  foot  or  bafe :  wdiere  the  latter  takes  place,  the 
mountain-group  is  confidered  as  terminated. 

Mountainous  land  is  compofed  of  Angle  mountains  col¬ 
lected  into  chains,  which  however,  not  being  joined  to¬ 
gether  by  a  central  or  high  mountain  chain,  are  never 
leen  to  form  groups. 

Hilly  land,  which  confifts  of  gentle  rounded  and  undu¬ 
lated  elevations  ;  it  is  much  lower  than  the  preceding, 
and,  by  means  of  the  plains  which  fometimes  conftitute 
a  part  of  high  land,  forms  a  tranfition  into  low  land. 

In  confidering  the  various  parts  of  w'hich  alpine  land 
is  compofed,  we  obferve  that  a  mountain-group  always 
confifts  of  feveral  mountain-chains,  the  higheft  part  of 
which,  extending  through  the  whole  group  without  being 
interfefted,  is  called  the  high  mountain-chain,  or  alfo  the 
high  middle  chain,  in  cafes  where  its  fituation  is  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  group ;  from  it  a  great  number  of 
inferior  chains  proceed  under  various  angles,  which  form 
the  acclivity  of  the  group,  and  are  called  fubordinate  and 
lateral  chains.  They  vary  in  magnitude  and  extent;  the 
moll  confiderable,  called  alfo  the  chief  mountain-chain,  is 
that  which,  proceeding  from  the  middle  of  the  high 
mountain  chain,  reaches  to  the  foot  of  the  group  ;  the 
other  chains  either  fhoot  from  the  foot  of  the  group 
towards  the  principal  mountain-chain,  but  never  reach 
the  high  mountain-chain ;  or  they  proceed  from  the  high 
mountain-chain,  without  how'ever  reaching  the  foot  of 
the  group.  The  fummit  of  a  mountain-chain  is  called 
its  ridge,  that  of  the  higheft  chain  the  higheft  ridge. 
The  concavities  in  a  mountain-group,  w'hich  generally 
run  parallel  with  its  longitudinal  diredlion,  or  leparate 
one  chain  from  another,  are  called  valleys. 

Mountain-groups,  with  regard  to  their  extent,  are 
divided  into  principal  groups,  or  fuch  as  are  from  thirty 
to  forty  geographical  miles  in  length,  for  inllance,  the 
alps  of  Swiflerland,  and  the  Pyrenees ;  into  middle- 
fized  mountain-groups  (Mittelgebirge),  which  have  an 
extent  of  from  ten  to  twenty  geographical  miles,  fuch 
as  the  Hartz  Mountains,  the  Riefengebirge,  &e,  and  into 
fmall  mountain -groups,  which  are  only  from  two  or  three 
to  ten  geographical  miles  in  length.  With  regard  to 
their  height,  mountain-groups  are  called  high,  if  their 
elevation  exceed  7000  feet,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  Andes 
in  South  America,  and  the  Alps  of  Swiflerland,  Savoy, 
Tyrol,  and  the  Pyrenees  in  Europe.  They  are  of  a  mid¬ 
dle  height,  if  their  ridge  is  elevated  from  3500  to  7000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea ;  fuch  as  feveral  mountain- 
groups  ofBohemia, Franconia, &c.  Low  mountain-groups 
are  from  700  to  2500  feet  high.  Generally  the  length  of 
a  mountain-group  is  proportionate  to  its  height,  and  to 
the  breadth  of  its  bafe.  If  the  length  and  the  breadth  of 
the  bafe  be  nearly  alike,  the  mountain-group  is  called 
maffive;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  length  is  very' con¬ 
fiderable  in  comparifon  of  the  breadth  of  the  bafe,  it  is 
denominated  a  long  mountain-group. 

Another  diftinction  of  mountain-groups  is  derived 
from  the  difference  in  the  form  and  the  connexion  of  the 
mountains  and  mountain-chains  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
pofed.  Thus  we  have  common,  alpine,  and  conic,  moun¬ 
tain-groups.  The  common  mountain-groups  have  a  mid- 
dle-fized  lengthened  principal  mountain-chain,  which 
gives  out  ffjorter  lateral  chains,  and  the  individuaj  jnaun- 
N  n  tains 
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tains  of  which  thefe  chains  are  compofed  are  fingly  aggre¬ 
gated  in  rows :  they  are  moltly  mountain-groups  of  an 
intermediate  height  and  extent.  In  the  conical  groups 
the  individual  mountains  are  for  the  moft  part  fingly 
aggregated  like  the  preceding,  but  only  joined  together 
at  their  foot,  or  not  higher  up  than  the  declivity,  by 
which  the  conical  form  is  produced,  which  principally 
characterizes  the  mountains  of  the  fletz-trap  formation. 
The  alpine  mountain-group  does  not  confift,  like  the 
common  group,  of  Ample  rows  of  mountains,  the  fum- 
mits  of  which  are  fingly  projecting,  but  as  it  were  of 
pyramidally-aggregated  clutters  ;  and  is  therefore  to  be 
coniidered  as  a  double  aggregation.  Thefe  alpine  moun¬ 
tain-groups  are  the  molt  extenfive,  and  their  highelt 
ridges  and  fummits  generally  confilt  of  granite. 

With  regard  to  the  different  parts  oi'  Jingle  mountains, 
we  diltinguifh  the  foot,  the  acclivity,  and  the  fummit. 
The  foot  is  generally  very  fiat,  and  more  or  lefs  extenfive ; 
the  acclivity,  or  the  fpace  between  the  foot  and  the  fum¬ 
mit,  is  the  molt  confiderable  and  ufually  the  fteepelt  part 
of  the  mountain,  fometimes  even  forming  perpendicular 
precipices :  the  more  gentle  and  gradual  the  afcent  of  a 
mountain,  the  richer  it  generally  proves  in  ores.  The 
fummit  varies  both  with  regard  to  its  fteepnefs  and  fiiape, 
which  latter  is  for  the  mod;  part  indicative  of  the  nature 
of  the  rock  of  which  it  is  compofed  ;  gneifs  and  tranlition 
rocks  forming  flat  or  round-backed  ;  clay-flate  conical ; 
and  bafalt,  &c.  fiiort  and  obtufe  conical  fummits;  while 
granite  and  lime-ftone  mountains  are  often  characterized 
by  fliarp-pointed  fummits  or  peaks.  If  feveral  of  the 
mountains  in  a  group  are  flattened,  fuch  a  ridge  is  called 
a  plait  for  me.  Very  deep  and  lofty  fummits  are  called 
peaks,  needles,  or  horns.  Sometimes  the  fummit  is  marked 
by  a  depreflion  ;  fometimes  it  is  interfeCIed  by  ravines, 
and  the  inequalities  thus  formed  are  called  caps. 

Though  mountains  have  been  emphatically  called  “  la 
eharpente  et  l’oflature  du  globe  terreftre,”  yet  even  the 
moll  elevated  of  them  mult  appear  as  flight  rugofities 
only,  when  their  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth 
is  confidered :  for  the  highell  mountain  of  Europe,  the 
Mont  Blanc,  is,  on  the  furface  of  our  planet,  what  the  por- 
tuberance  of  a  line  would  be  on  the  furface  of  a  globe  of 
about  twenty-one  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  not  a  long  time 
fince  we  havB  obtained  correCt  notions  of  the  heights  of 
mountains  ;  before  the  barometer  was  applied  to  the 
meafurement  of  altitudes,  their  elevation  was  generally 
greatly  exaggerated  by  travellers,  fo  much  fo,  that  the 
learned  jefuit  Riccioli,  who  floiirilhed  towards  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  feventeenth  century,  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  mountains  like  the  Caucafus  may  have  a  per¬ 
pendicular  elevation  of  fifty  Italian  miles;  and  I lb  rand 
Ides,  in  his  embafly  to  China,  having  travelled  l'ome 
mountains  of  Siberia,  Hates  their  height  to  be  about 
5000  toifes.  For  the  mode  of  computing  the  height  of 
mountains  by  means  of  the  Barometer,  fee  that  article, 
vol.  ii.  and  Mechanics,  vol.  xiv.  where  the  heights  of 
the  principal  mountains  are  given.  Since  that  article 
was  printed,  the  Afiatic  Society  have  publilhed  an  ac¬ 
count,  in  their  twelfth  volume,  of  the  height  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  hitherto  inacceflible  to  Europeans. 
Thefe  mountains  have,  however,  been  long  believed,  in 
India,  to  furpafs  in  height  all  other  mountains  on  the 
earth.  The  Himalaya  chain  is  vilible  from  Patna,  on  the 
foutliern  banks  of  the  Ganges,  as  a  continued  well-defined 
line  of  white  cliffs,  extending  through  more  than  two 
points  of  the  compafs,  at  a  diftance  of  about  lixty  leagues, 
while,  at  an  equal  diftance,  Chimborago,  the  higheft  of 
the  Andes,  is  feen  as  a  Angle  point,  the  reft  of  the  Cor¬ 
dillera  being  invifible.  It  appears,  from  Capt.  Turner’s 
account,  that  the  Peak  of  Chamalafi,  near  which  he  palled, 
after  crofting  the  frontier  of  Thibet,  is  the  fame  moun¬ 
tain  which  is  feen  from  various  ftations  in  Bengal,  the 
moll  remote  of  which  is  not  lefs  than  23,2  Englilh  miles 
diftant.  This,  in  the  mean  Hate  of  the  atmofphere,  re¬ 
quires  an  elevation  of  28,090  feet.  The  prefldent  himfelf 
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obferved  the  ufual  altitude  of  a  peak  of  the  Himalaya  to 
be  i°  1',  as  viewed  from  a  ftation  in  Bengal,  diftant  not 
lefs  than  150  Englilh  miles,  which,  after  a  due  allowance 
for  terreftria!  refraction,  would  give  a  height  of  not  lefs 
than  26,000  feet.  According  to  the  mean  of  feveral  ob- 
fervations  of  a  peak,  taken  by  Lieut. -col.  Coiebrooke,  its 
height,  above  the  level  of  the  plains  of  Rohilklrund,  is 
22,291  feet,  or  about  22,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
fea.  According  to  the  obfervations  communicated  to  the 
prefldent,  Mount  Dhaibun  is  20,140  above  Cathmandu, 
which  is  itfelf  more  than  4500  above  the  level  of  the  fea ; 
and  another  exceeds  the  elevation  of  the  lame  ftation 
by  17,819  feet,  another  by  20,025  feet,  another  by  18,662 
feet.  All  thefe  are  vilible  from  Patna,  the  neareft  being 
nearly.  170  Englilh  miles  diftant,  and  the  fartheft  about 
226  miles.  The  Dhawalagiri,  or  White  Mountain,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  fituated  near  the  fource  of  the  Glandac  River, 
was  found,  by  obfervations  of  bearings,  taken  by  Mr. 
Webb,  from  four  points,  and  of  altitudes  from  three,  to 
be  (allowing  £  for  reflation)  26,784  feet  ;  and,  allowing 
Jj-,  27,551..  Suppofing  the  errors  ariling  from  reflation, 
and  thole  from  obfervation,  to  be  the  higheft  poflibie,  and 
both  in  excels,  the  prefldent  calculates  that  its  height, 
above  the  plains  of  Gorakhpur,  cannot  fall  Ihort  of  26,462 
feet,  or  26,862  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  The  following 
meafurements  are  given  by  the  writer  as  near  approaches 
to  the  truth : 

Eng.  Ft. 

Dhawalagiri,  or  Dholagir — on  a  mean  of  three 

obfervations  ....  27,677 

Yamunavatari,  or  Jamautri,  above  the  fea  -  25,500 

A  mountain,  fuppoled  to  be  Dhaibun,  above  the 

fea  -  -  -  -  -  24,740 

A  mountain  not  named,  obferved  from  Pilibhit 

and  Jethpur,  above  the  fea  -  -  25,669 

A  mountain  not  named,  above  the  valley  of  Nepaul, 


which  is  4600  feet  higher  than  the  fea  -  -  20,025 

Above  the  fea  -  -  -  -  24,625 

Another  near  it,  above  the  valley  of  Nepaul  18,662 

Above  the  lea  A  .  -  -  -  .  23,262 


A  third  in  its  vicinity,  above  the  valley  of  Nepaul  1 8,452 
Above  the  fea  -  -  -  -  23,052 

Mr.  Webb  lucceeded  in  accurately  determining  the  alti¬ 
tudes  of  twenty-leven  peaks  of  the  Snowy  Mountains 
in  the  province  of  Kumaoii  in  Nepaul,  which,  together 
with  that  gentleman’s  lurvey  of  the  province,  has  been 
tranfmitted  to  the  marquis  of  Mailings,  the  governor- 
general  of  India.  By  a  reference  to  the  Aliatic  Refearches, 
vol.  xii.  it  will  be  feen,  that,  out  of  thefe  twenty-leven 
peaks,  the  verylowelt  (No.  10)  furpafies  Mont  Blanc,  the 
higheft  point  of  the  European  continent,  by  m  feet; 
that  19  out  of  the  27  exceed  Chimborazo,  hitherto  con¬ 
iidered  the  moll  elevated  point  of  the  globe  ;  and  that 
the  higheft  of  thefe  Afiatic  peaks  (No.  14)  towers  to  the 
prodigious  elevation  of  6074  feet  above  that  giant  of 
the  Andes ! 

Attraction  of  Mountains. — This  is  a  late  difeovery,  and 
a  very  confiderable  confirmation  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s 
theory  of  univerfal  gravity.  (See,  however,  this  doCtrine 
impugned  under  the  article  Motion,  p.  108.)  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Newtonian  fyllem,  an  attractive  power  is  not 
only  exerted  between  thole  large  mafies  of  matter  which 
conllitute  the  fun  and  planets,  but  likewife  between  all 
comparatively  fmaller  bodies,  and  even  between  the 
fmalleft  particles  of  which  they  are  compofed.  Agreeably 
to  this  liypothefis,  a  heavy  body,  which  ought  to  gravi¬ 
tate  or  tend  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth,  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  its  fprface,  fuppofing  the  laid  furface  to 
be  perfectly  even  and  fpherical,  ought  likewife,  though 
in  a  lefs  degree,  to  be  attraCled  and  tend  towards  a  moun¬ 
tain  placed  on  the  earth’s  furface;  fo  that  a  plumb-line, 
for  inltance,  of  a  quadrant,  hanging  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  fuch  a  mountain,  ought  to  be  drawn  from  a  per¬ 
pendicular  fituation,  in  conlequence  of  the  attractive 
power  of  the  quantity  of  matter  of  which  it  is  compofed 
a  ailing 
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acting  in  a  direction  different  from  that  exerted  by  the 
whole  mafs  of  matter  in  the  earth,  and  with  a  proportion- 
ably  inferior  degree  of  force. 

Though  fir  Ilaac  Newton  had  long  ago  hinted  at  an 
experiment  of  this  kind,  and  had  remarked,  that  “  a 
mountain  of  an  hemilpherical  figure,  three  miles  high  and 
fix  broad,  would  not,  by  its  attraction,  draw  the  plumb- 
line  two  minutes  (i'  iS")  out  of  the  perpendicular:”  yet 
no  attempt  to  afcertain  this  matter  by  aCtual  experiment 
was  mhde  till  about  the  year  17385  when  the  French  aca¬ 
demicians,  particularly  Meffrs.  Bouguer  and  Condamine, 
who  were  fent  to  Peru  to  meafure  a  degree  under  the 
equator,  attempted  to  dilcover  the  attractive  power  of 
Chimborazo,  in  the  province  of  Quito,  at  that  time  fup- 
poied  to  be  the  higheft  mountain  in  the  world.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  obfervations,  which  were  however  made  un¬ 
der  circumftances  by  no  means  favourable  to  an  accurate 
folntion  of  fo  nice  and  difficult  a  problem,  the  moun¬ 
tain  Chimborazo  exerted  an  attraction  equal  to  eight 
feconds.  Though  this  experiment  was  not  perhaps  fuf- 
fieient  to  prove  fatisfaCtorily  even  the  reality  of  an  at¬ 
traction,  much  iefs  the  preciie  quantity  of  it;  yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  ffeps  had  been  fince  taken  to  repeat 
it.  Through  the  munificence  of  his  Britannic  majefty, 
the  Royal  Society  were  enabled  to  undertake  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  delicate  and  important  experiment;  and  the 
aftronomer  royal  was  chofen  to  conduCt  it.  After  various 
inquiries,  the  mountain  Schehallien,  fituated  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  Scotland,  was  pitched  upon  as  the  molt 
proper  for  the  purpofe  that  could  be  found  in  this  illand. 
The  obfervations  were  made  by  taking  the  meridian  ze¬ 
nith  dillances  of  different  fixed  liars,  near  the  zenith, 
by  means  of  a  zenith-feClor  of  ten  feet  radius ;  firit  on 
the  fouth  and  afterwards  on  the  north  fide  of  the  hill, 
the  greatell  length  of  which  extended  in  an  eaft  and  welt 
direction.  It  is  evident,  that,  if  the  mafs  of  matter  in 
the  hill  exerted  any  fenfible  attraction,  it  would  caufe 
the  plumb-line  of  the  feCtor,  through  which  an  obferver 
viewed  a  liar  in  the  meridian,  to  deviate  from  its  perpen¬ 
dicular  fituation,  and  would  attraCt  it  contrariwife  at 'the 
two  Itations,  thereby  doubling  the  effeCt.  On  the  fouth 
fide  the  plummet  would  be  drawn  to  the  northward,  by 
the  attractive  power  of  the  hill  placed  to  the  northward 
of  it ;  and  on  the  north  fide,  a  contrary  and  equal  de- 
fleCtion  of  the  plumb-line  would  take  place  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  attraction  of  the  hill  now  to  the  fouthward 
of  it.  The  apparent  zenith-diltances  of  the  liars  would 
be  affeCted  contrariwife;  thofe  being  increafed  at  the  one 
ftation  which  were  diminilhed  at  the  other  :  and  the  cor- 
refpondent  quantities  of  the  defleCtion  of  the  plumb-line 
would  give  the  obferver  the  fum  of  the  contrary  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  hill,  aCting  on  the  plummet  at  the  two  Ita¬ 
tions;  the  half  of  which  will  of  courfe  indicate  the  at¬ 
tractive  power  of  the  hill. 

The  various  operations  requifite  for  this  experiment 
lalted  about  four  months;  and  from  them  it  appears,  that 
the  fum  of  the  two  contrary  attractions  of  the  mountain 
Schehallien,  in  the  two  temporary  obfervations  which  were 
fuccelfively  fixed  half  way  up  the  hill  (where  the  effeCt 
of  its  attraction  would  be  greatell),  was  equal  to  ir6". 
From  a  rough  computation,  founded  on  the  known  law 
of  gravitation,  and  on  an  affumption  that  the  denfity  of 
the  hill  is  equal  to  the  mean  denfity  of  the  earth,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  attraction  of  the  hill  Ihould  amount  to 
about  the  double  of  this  quantity.  From  thence  it  was 
inferred,  that  the  denfity  of  the  hill  is  only  about  half  the 
mean  denfity  of  the  earth.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  the  mountain  Schehallien  has  ever  been  a  volcano, 
or  is  hollow;  as  it  is  extremely  folid  and  denfe,  and 
feemingly  compofed  of  an  entire  rock. 

The  inferences  drawn  from  thefe  experiments  may  be 
reduced  to  the  following: 

1.  It  appears,  that  the  mountain  Schehallien  exerts  a 
fenfible  attraction  ;  therefore,  from  the  rules  of  philofo- 
/phizing,  we  are  to  conclude,  that  every  mountain,  and 
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indeed  every  particle  of  the  earth,  is  endued  with  the 
fame  property,  in  proportion  to  its  quantity  of  matter. 

2.  The  law  of  the  variation  df  this  force,  in  the  inverfe 
ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the  dillances,  as  laid  down  by  fir 
Ilaac  Newton,  isalfo  confirmed  by  this  experiment.  For, 
if  the  force  of  attraction  of  the  hill  had  been  only  to 
that  of  the  earth  as  the  matter  in  the  hill  to  that  of 
the  earth,  and  had  not  been  greatly  increafed  by  the 
near  approach  to  its  centre,  the  attraction  thereof  mult 
have  been  wholly  infenlible.  But  now,  by  only  fuppofing 
the  mean  denfity  of  the  earth  to  be  double  to  that  of  the 
hill,  which  feems  very  probable  from  other  confiderations, 
the  attraction  of  the  hill  will  be  reconciled  to  the  general 
law  of  the  variation  of  attraction  in  the  inverfe  duplicate 
ratio  of  the  dillances,  as  deduced  by  fir  Ilaac  Newton  from 
the  comparifon  of  the  motion  of  thejteavenly  bodies  with 
the  force  of  gravity  at  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  and  the 
analogy  of  nature  will  be  preferved. 

3.  We  may  now,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  admit  this 
law,  and  to  acknowledge  that  the  mean  denfity  of  the 
earth  is  at  leall  double  of  that  at  the  furface;  and  confe- 
quently  that  the  denfity  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth 
is  much  greater  than  near  the  furface.  Hence  alfo,  the 
whole  quantity  of  matter  in  the  earth  will  be  at  leall  as 
great  again  as  if  it  had  been  all  compofed  of  matter  of 
the  fame  denfity  with  that  at  the  furface;  or  will  be  about 
four  or  five  times  as  great  as  if  it  were  all  compofed  of 
water.  This  conclulion,  Mr.  Malkelyne  adds,  is  totally 
contrary  to  the  hypothefis  of  lome  naturalilts,  “  who  fup- 
pofe  the  earth  to  be  only  a  great  hollow  lliell  of  matter; 
fupporting  itfelf  from  the  property  of  an  arch,  with  art 
immenfe  vacuity  in  the  midlt  of  it.”  But,  were  that  the 
cafe,  the  attraction  of  mountains,  and  even  fmaller  ine¬ 
qualities  in  the  earth’s  furface,  would  be  very  great,  con¬ 
trary  to  experiment,  and  would  affeCt  the  meafures  of 
the  degrees  of  the  meridian  much  more  than  we  find  they, 
do  ;  and  the  variation  of  gravity,  in  different  latitudes, 
in  going  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  as  found  by  pen¬ 
dulums,  would  not  be  near  fo  regular  as  it  has  been 
found  by  experiment  to  be. 

4.  As  mountains  are  by  thefe  experiments  found  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  fenfible  defleCtions  of  the  plumb-lines 
of  altronomical  inltruments  ;  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  in  the  menfuration  of  degrees  in  the  meri¬ 
dian,  either  to  choofe  places  where  the  irregular  attraction 
of  the  elevated  parts  may  be  fmall ;  or  where,  by  their 
fituation,  they  may  compenfate  or  counteract  the  effeCts 
of  each  other. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  arguments  we  have 
admitted,  under  the  article  Motion,  (p.  m.)  in  contra¬ 
vention  of  this  doCtrine  ;  and  may  now  decide  for  himfelf. 

DireBion  of  Mountains. — Buffon  erroneoully  believed 
that  the  molt  elevated  chains  of  mountains  are  the  molt 
approximated  to  the  equator.  Mount  Elias,  which,  un¬ 
der  fixty  degrees  twenty-one  minutes  of  north  latitude, 
rifes  to  12672  feet;  Fair-weather  Peak,  fituated  on  the 
fame  coalt,  at  fifty-nine  degrees  of  latitude,  which  reaches 
to  an  elevation  of  10240  feet ;  and,  in  fiiort,  our  European 
Alps ;  contradict  this  affection.  If  the  loftieft  fummits 
of  the  Old  World  are  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and 
thofe  of  the  New  World  in  the  centre  of  the  Andes,  near 
la  Paz,  we  Ihould,  on  the  contrary,  infer  that  the  higheft 
mountains  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  tropics, 
and  not  of  the  equator;  and  that  a  chain  of  very  high 
mountains  may  exill  in  the  interior  of  Notafia,  or  New 
Holland,  and  in  the  fouth  of  Africa,  fince  the  fouthem 
tropic  traverfes  thefe  two  continents.  But  we  are  not 
in  poffeffion  of  a  fufficient  number  of  accurate  obferva¬ 
tions  to  afcertain  whether  nature,  in  this  relpeCt,  has  ob- 
ferved  general  and  fixed  rules ;  we  only  know  that  the 
mountain-chains  which  are  fituated  beyond  the  fifty-fifth 
degree  of  latitude,  in  each  hemifphere,  diminifh  in  height 
in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  poles ;  yet  Mount  Par- 
nalfus,  in  Spitzbergen,  rifes  to  the  height  of  3666  feet, 
and  Snteiials  Jokull,  in  Iceland,  to  4887  feet. 
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Nature,  however,  in  the  direction  of  the  principal 
mountain-ranges,  ftriflly  adheres  to  a  law  which  feems 
not  to  us  to  have  been  fufficiently  noticed,  and  which  it 
is  necelfary  to  explain.  The  moft  continuous,  the  moil 
extenfive,  and  the  moft  elevated,  chains  of  mountains, 
always  coincide  in  direction  with  that  of  the  large!!  di- 
meniions  of  the  continents  or  illands ;  thofe  next  in  re- 
fpedl  of  height,  with  that  of  the  open  or  clofed  peninfulae 
which  form  their  terminations ;  and  the  minor  chains  are 
fubordinate  in  their  direction  to  that  of  the  broadeft  ex- 
panfion  of  the  lands  which  they  traverfe.  Thus,  the  two 
Americas,  which  extend  much  more  in  the  direction  of 
fouth  and  north  than  in  that  of  eaft  and  weft,  are  per¬ 
vaded  by  the  fmmenfe  chain  of  the  Rocky  or  Columbian 
mountains,  and  by  the  Andes.  This  chain,  at  once  the 
longeft  and  moft  elevated  on  the  globe,  is  prolonged 
without  interruption  from  fouth  to  north,  and  approaches 
almoft  equally  near  to  either  pole,  from  which  its  two 
extremities  are  removed  only  between  thirty  and  forty 
degrees.  The  greateft  dimenfion  of  Afia  is  meafured 
by  a  curve,  extending  from  the  Dardanelles  weftward  to 
Behring’s  Straits,  and  eaftward  inclining  to  the  north  ; 
and  Mount  Taurus  in  Afia  Minor,  Caucafus,  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  two  Bucharias,  the  Himmalaya  or  Thibetian 
Alps,  and  the  Altaic  and  Jablonnoic  mountains,  which 
form  the  principal  and  the  moft  elevated  chains  of  this 
continent,  are  alfo  directed  from  weft  to  north-eaft,  and 
in  the  line  of  that  largeft  dimenfion.  Europe,  w^iich, 
confidered  phyfically,  is  only  a  prolongation  of  Afia,  is 
in  like  manner  traverfed  from  eaft  to  weft  by  the  fame 
principal  chains;  which  are  in  fome  meafure  continued 
by  the  Balkan  and  Carpathian  mountains,  and  by  the 
Alps,  Cevennes,  and  Pyrenees. 

The  dilatation  of  the  two  continents  of  the  New  World, 
towards  the  eaft,  is  accompanied  by  the  chain  of  the  Al¬ 
leghany  or  Blue  Mountains,  which  ftretch  out  in  a  di- 
redlion  parallel  with  the  coaft  from  fouth-weft  to  north- 
eaft;  and  by  the  mountains  of  Brafil,  which  follow  the 
Jine  of  the  coaft.  The  peninfulae  of  California  and  Flo¬ 
rida  are  divided  in  the  middle  by  mountains  which, 
like  themfelves,  ftretch  from  north  to  fouth  ;  while  the 
mountains  of  the  peninfula  of  Alatfka,  thofe  of  the  illands 
of  Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico,  extend, 
on  the  contrary,  from  weft  to  eaft,  in  the  diredlion  of  the 
largeft  expanlion  of  the  peninfula,  and  of  the  illands  which 
they  traverfe ;  and  confequently  in  a  diredlion  contrary 
to  that  of  the  two  continents  of  the  New  World.  The 
fame  appearances  prevail  in  Afia :  Arabia,  India,  the  pe¬ 
ninfula  of  Malacca,  and  thofe  of  Korea  and  Kamtfchatka, 
are  traverfed  by  chains  of  mountains  which  extend  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  in  the  oppofite  diredlion  to  that  of 
the  continent.  The  Iberian  chain,  which  in  Spain  makes 
a  right  angle  with  the  Pyrenees;  the  Appennines,  which 
divide  Italy,  throughout  its  length  ;  the  Dofrefels,  or 
Scandinavian  Alps,  and  the  Uralian  Mountains,  which 
follow  the  dilatation  of  the  European  continent  towards 
the  eaft;  all  thefe  chains,  which  ftretch  from  fouth  to 
north,  are  inferior  in  height  to  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  or  to  the  principal  chains 
which  traverfe  Europe  in  the  contrary  diredlion,  namely, 
from  eaft  to  weft  ;  and  they  furnilh  lo  many  evident  proofs 
of  the  law  which  is  here  propounded. 

It  is  in  the  regions  of  mountains  that  nature  difplays 
her  moft  aftonilhing  afpedls,  and  all  the  charms  or  her 
pidturefque  beauty.  Smiling  and  fruitful  valleys,  the  re¬ 
fuge  of  induliry  and  happinefs,  are  con  traded  with  the 
naked  and  barren  fummits  which  encompafs  them  ;  with 
thofe  huge  ridges,  in  veiled  in  eternal  fnow  ;  with  thofe 
refplendent  glaciers,  the  abode  of  filence  and  of  death.  It 
is  on  the  fublime  heights  of  mountains  that  we  breathe  a 
purer  air,  that  we  are  confcious  of  a  more  lively  and  de¬ 
lightful  fenfation  of  exiftence,  that  we  contemplate  the 
clouds  and  the  thunder  rolling  far  beneath  our  feet,  and 
that  we  embrace  in  vifion  that  immenfe  horizon  on  which 
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whole  kingdoms  appear  like  patch-work,  and  flattened, 
as  on  our  maps.  But  it  is  alfo  in  mountains  that  the 
powers  of  nature  feem  to  maintain  a  perpetual  ftruggle, 
and  that  they  threaten,  in  the  moft  alarming  manner,  the 
exiftence  of  men  and  of  all  animals.  Snow  and  Hones 
agglomerate  in  their  fall,  accumulate  as  they  roll,  and 
form  thofe  dreadful  avalanches  which  bury  entire  villages  : 
rocks  break  afunder,  or  tumble  down,  crufhing  the  habi¬ 
tations,  filling  up  lakes,  or  obltrudting  rivers,  and  caufing 
them  to  overflow:  the  ftorms  murmur  and  explode  with 
hideous  din,  and  let  loofe  winds  which  overturn  every 
thing  in  their  courfe  :  the  rains,  in  an  inftant,  produce 
devaftating  torrents,  and  change  into  a  rapid  and  me¬ 
nacing  river  the  limpid  ftream,  on  whofe  margin,  a  few 
moments  before,  the  feeble  child  fearlefsly  fported.  It  is 
in  the  mountains,  or  near  the  chains  which  they  form, 
that  we  contemplate,  with  the  deepeft  feelings  of  appre- 
lienfion,  the  molt  majeftic  and  the  moft  formidable  of  all 
natural  phenomena,  that  of  volcanos,  &c. 

Who  are  thofe  that,  in  the  profecution  of  philofophical 
difcoveries,  will  venture  to  brave  the  rigours  of  the  north 
pole,  of  that  fpot  on  the  globe  which  knows  but  one  day 
and  one  night  in  the  year,  and  where  the  guiding  needle 
can  no  longer  point  to  the  north  or  the  fouth  ?  Who 
would  be  fufficiently  intrepid  to  advance  into  the  midfl: 
of  thofe  mountains  and  pyramids  of  cryftal,  or  to  fet 
foot  on  thofe  lands  which  the  accumulated  congelations 
of  winters  have  rendered  undillinguilhable  from  waves 
confolidated  by  the  cold  ;  where  rocks  fplit  and  difplode 
with  a  noife  like  thunder,  by  the  mere  force  of  ice  inter- 
pofed  in  their  crevices  ?  Who  would  not  dread  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  obfcurity  of  that  zone,  where  the  enduring 
nights  and  the  denfe  and  gloomy  fogs  feem  to  give  eter¬ 
nity  to  darknefs?  The  fombre  horrors  of  the  fcene  are, 
however,  at  intervals,  enlightened  by  the  moon’s  filver 
dilk;  and  the  aurora  borealis  is  fuddenly  fpread  abroad, 
like  the  radiance  of  a  vaft  conflagration,  darting  forth  in 
ftreams,  rolling  in  fiery  waves,  or  whirling  in  rapid  vo¬ 
lumes  :  in  the  atmofphere  all  is  commotion,  and  on  the 
ground  all  is  ftillnefs.  This  meteor  fometimes  fheds  over 
thefe  frozen  folitudes  and  dillant  fnows  a  dingy  glare,  a 
pale  light,  a  myfterious  tint,  a  magical  ambiguity  of  day; 
the  moll  abfolute  filence  reigns  in  fpace:  except  that, 
from  fome  remote  recefs,  mournful  and  hollow  echoes 
repeat  the  hoarle  and  lavage  defcantof  aquatic  birds,  en¬ 
feebled  by  the  cold,  tormented  with  hunger,  and  roam¬ 
ing  forlorn  in  thefe  horrible  deferts.  But  foon  a  panic- 
terror  l'eizes  on  the  adventurous  traveller;  a  tremendous 
cralh  is  heard;  mountains  of  ice  break  afunder,  totter, 
impinge  on  one  another,  prefent  a  partial  opening,  float, 
and  difperfe  in  threatening  fragments ;  a  blocking  and 
inevitable  death  now  Hares  him  in  the  face,  as  the  laft 
term  of  the  perils  which  he  has  encountered,  and  of  the 
bufferings  which  he  has  endured.  Walclienaer's  Cojhtologie, 
Paris,  1815. 

Burning  Mountains.  See  Etna,  Hecla,  Vesuvius, 
See.  fee  alfo  Volcano. 

Marble  Mountains.  Of  thefe  there  are  great  num¬ 
bers  in  Egypt,  from  which,  though  immenfe  quantities 
have  been  carried  off  for  the  multitude  of  great  works 
eredted  by  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  yet,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Bruce,  who  palled  by  them  in  his  journey  to  Abylfi- 
nia,  there  is  Hill  a  fufficient  fupply  to  build  Rome,  Athens, 
Corinth,  Syracufe,  Memphis,  Alexandria,  and  half  a  dozen 
more  of  fuch  cities.  The  firft  mountain  of  this  kind 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Bruce,  is  one  oppofite  to  Terfowey, 
confifting  partly  of  green  marble,  partly  of  granite,  with 
a  red  blulh  upon  a  grey  ground,  and  fquare  oblong  foots. 
Here  he  law  a  monftrous  obelilk  of  marble  very  nearly 
fquare,  broken  at  the  end,  and  nearly  thirty  feet  long 
and  nineteen  feet  in  the  face.  Throughout  the  plain 
there  were  fcattered  final  1  pieces  of  jafper,  with  green 
white,  and  red,  Ipots,  called  in  Italy  diafpro  J'anguineo: 
and  all  the  mountains  upon  that  fide  feemed  to  confill  of 
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the  fame  materials.  From  Mr.  Bruce's  defcription  of 
thefe  mountains,  it  would  appear  that  they  are  compofed 
of  Terpentine,  and  not  of  calcareous,  marble. 

Table.  Mountain.  See  vol.  viii.  p.  678. 

MOU'NTAIN,  adj.  Found  on  the  mountains ;  per¬ 
taining  to  the  mountains;  growing  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  : 

Now  for  our  mountain  fport,  up  to  yond  hill, 

Your  legs  are  young.  ShakeJ'peare's  Cymbeline. 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noife. 

When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gulls  of  heav’n.  ShaUefp. 

MOUNTAIN  ASH'.  See  Sorbus. 

MOUNTAIN  BLU  E.  See  the  article  Mineralogy, 
vol.  XV.  p.  4.91. 

MOUNTAIN  BUT'TER.  See  vol.  xv.  p.  474- 

MOUNTAIN  COR'K.  See  vol.  xv.  p.  445. 

MOUNTAIN  EB'ONY.  See  Bauhinia. 

MOUNTAIN  FLAN'.  See  vol.  xv.  p.445. 

MOUNTAIN  of  FOR'FY  DA'YS,  a  mountain  of 
Judea,  fituated  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  to  the  north  of 
that  city.  According  to  the  abbe  Mariti’s  defcription, 
the  fummit  of  it  is  covered  neither  with  Ihrubs,  turf,  nor 
earth;  it  confifts  of  a  folid  mafs  of  white  marble,  the 
furface  of  which  is  become  yellow  by  the  injuries  of  the 
air.  “  The  path  by  which  who  afcend  to  it  (fays  our 
author)  fills  one  with  terror,  as  it  rifes  with  a  winding 
courfe  between  two  abyfles,  which  the  eye  dares  fcarcely 
behold.  The  path  is  at  firlt  pretty  broad  ;  but  it  at  length 
becomes  fo  confined,  that  one  can  with  difficulty  place 
both  feet  upon  it  at  the  fame  time.  When  we  had  attended 
a  little  higher,  we  found  an  Arab  ft  retched  out  on  the 
path,  who  made  us  pay  a  certain  toll  for  our  paffage. 
Here  the  traveller  requires  courage.  One  of  the  parapets 
of  the  path  being  broke,  we  clung  to  the  part  which  re¬ 
mained  until  we  had  reached  a  final  1  grotto,  fituated  very 
commodioufly,  as  it  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
our  breath.  When  we  had  relied  ourfelves  a  little,  we 
purfued  our  courfe,  which  became  ftill  more  dangerous. 
Sufpended  almoft  from  the  rock,  and  having  before  our 
eyes  all  the  horror  of  the  precipice,  we  could  advance 
only  by  dragging  one  foot  after  the  other;  fo  that,  had 
the  fmallell  fragment  given  way  under  us,  we  ffiould  have 
been  hurried  to  the  bottom  of  this  frightful  abyfs.  This 
mountain  is  one  of  the  high  ell  in  the  province,  and  one  of 
its  moil  fa c red  places.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  rigorous 
fall  which  Chrift  obferved  here  after  having  triumphed 
over  the  vanities  of  the  world  and  the  power  of  hell.  In 
remembrance  of  this  miracle,  a  chapel  was  formerly  con- 
llrufled  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain.  It  may  be  feen 
from  the  plain;  but  we  could  not  approach  it,  as  the  path 
was  almoft  entirely  deftroyed.  It,  however,  may  be  ac- 
ceffible  on  tic  other  fide  of  the  mountain,  which  we  did 
not  vilit.  A  great  many  fcattered  grottos  are  feen  here; 
in  one  of  which,  according  to  Quarefmius,  were  depofited 
the  bodies  of  leveral  anchorets,  which  are  ftill  entire.  I 
have  heard  the  fame  thing  aflerted  in  the  country,  but 
I  could  never  meet  with  any  perfon  who  had  feen  them. 
Here  we  enjoyed  the  mod  beautiful  profpe£i  imaginable. 
This  part  of  the  Mountain  of  Forty  Days  overlooks  the 
mountains  of  Arabia,  the  country  of  Gilead,  the  country 
of  the  Ammonites,  the  plains  of  Moab,  the  plain  of  Je¬ 
richo,  the  river  Jordan,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  It  was  here  that  the  devil  laid  to  the  Son  of 
God,  “  All  thefe  kingdoms  will  I  give  thee ,  if  thou  wilt  fall 
down  and  icor/hip  me .” 

MOUNTAIN  GREE'N.  See  vol.  xv.  p.  491. 

MOUNTAIN  HE'ATH.  See  Saxifraga'. 

MOUNTAIN  IN'DIANS,  Indians  of  North  America, 
in  lat.  65.  N.  Ion.  1 27.  to  130.  W. 

MOUNTAIN  of  INSCRIPTIONS,  or  Written 
Mountain,  a  fuppofed  mountain  or  chain  of  mountains, 
in  the  wildernefs  of  Sinai;  on  which,  for  a  great  extent  of 
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fpace,  the  marble  of  which  the  mountain  confifts  is  in- 
feribed  with  innumerable  characters,  reaching  from  the 
ground  fometimes  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet.  Thefe  were  mentioned  by  a  Greek  author  in  the 
third  century,  and  fome  of  them  have  been  copied  by 
Pococke,  and  other  late  travellers ;  but,  after  all,  there  is 
a  very  great  uncertainty  even  of  the  cxiflenee  of  fuch  moun¬ 
tain  or  mountains.  The  vaft  number  of  thefe  inferip- 
tions,  the  defert  place  in  which  they  are  found,  and  the 
length  of  time  requisite  for  executing  the  talk,  have  in¬ 
duced  a  notion  by  no  means  unnatural,  that  they  are  the 
work  of  the  Ifraelites  during  their  forty  years  wandering 
in  the  wildernefs.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  they  con¬ 
tain  nothing  of  any  importance;  but  confift  merely  of  the 
names  of  travellers,  and  the  dates  of  their  journeys. 

Niebuhr,  who  viftted  this  country  during  his  travels 
in  the  eaft,  made  every  attempt  in  his  power,  though  with¬ 
out  fuccefs,  to  obtain  a  fight  of  this  celebrated  mountain. 
On  applying  to  fome  Greeks  at  Suez,  they  all  declared 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  Written  Mountain  :  they, 
however,  directed  him  to  an  Arabian  fheik,  who  had  palled 
all  his  life-time  in  travelling  between  Suez  and  Mount 
Sinai ;  but  he  knew  no  more  of  it  than  the  former.  Un- 
derftanding,  however,  that  a  confiderable  reward  would 
be  given  to  any  perfon  who  would  conduct  them  thither, 
this  Arab  directed  them  to  another;  who  pretended  not 
only  to  know  that  mountain,  but  all  others  upon  which 
there  were  any  inferiptions  throughout  the  defert.  On 
inquiring  particularly,  however,  our  travellers  found  that 
he  was  not  to  be  depended  upon  ;  fo  that  they  were 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  a  fourth  fheik,  who  by  his 
converfation  convinced  them  that  he  had  feen  mountains 
with  inferiptions  in  unknown  charafters  upon  them.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  this  perfon  was  very  ca¬ 
pable,  more  than  the  reft,  of  leading  them  to  the  place 
they  fo  much  wifhed  for;  though  he  conducted  them  to 
fome  rocks  upon  which  there  were  inferiptions  in  un¬ 
known  characters.  They  are  molt  numerous  in  a  narrow 
pafs  between  two  mountains  named  Om-er-ridftein  ;  and, 
lays  M.  Niebuhr,  “  the  pretended  Jibel-el-Mokatteb  may 
poffibly  be  in  its  neighbourhood.”  Some  of  thefe  in¬ 
feriptions  were  copied  by  our  author;  but  he  does  not 
look  upon  them  to  be  of  any  confequence.  “  They  feem 
(fays  he)  to  have  been  executed  at  idle  hours  by  travel¬ 
lers,  who  were  fatisfied  with  cutting  the  unpolifhed  rock 
with  any  pointed  inftrument,  adding  to  their  names  and 
the  date  of  their  journeys  fome  rude  figures,  which  be- 
fpeak  the  hand  of  a  people  but  little  {killed  in  the  arts. 
When  fuch  inferiptions  are  executed  with  the  defign  of 
tranfmitting  to  pofterity  the  memory  of  fuch  events  as 
might  afford  inftruClive  leflbns,  greater  care  is  generally 
taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  Hones,  and  the  inferip¬ 
tions  are  engraven  with  more  regularity.” 

When  M.  Niebuhr  arrived  at  laft  at  the  mountain  to 
which  the  fheik  had  promifed  to  conduCl  him,  he  did  not 
find  any  inferiptions;  but,  on  climbing  up  to  the  top,  he 
found  out  an  Egyptian  cemetery,  the  ftones  of  which 
were  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  The  tomb-ftones  are 
from  five  to  feven  feet  in  length,  fome  Handing  on  end 
and  others  lying  fiat;  and  “  the  more  carefully  they  are 
examined  (lays  he),  the  more  certainly  do  they  appear 
to  be  fepuichral  ftones,  having  epitaphs  inferibed  on  them. 
In  the  middle  of  thefe  ftones  is  a  building,  of  which  only 
the  walls  now  remain;  and  within  it  are  liicewife  a  great 
many  of  the  fepuichral  ftones.  At  one  end  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Teems  to  have  been  a  fmall  chamber,  of  which  the 
roof  ftiil  remains.  It  is  fupported  upon  fquare  pillars; 
and  thefe,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  are  co¬ 
vered  with  hieroglyphic  inferiptions.  Through  the  whole 
building  are  various  bulls,  executed  in  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  fepuichral  ftones  and  the  bufts 
are  of  hard  and  fine-grained  land-ftone.”  M.  Niebuhr  is 
of  opinion  that  this  cemetery  was  not  the  work  of  the 
Egyptians  themfeives,  but  of  fome  colony  which  came 
O  0  frons 
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from  Egypt,  and  had  adopted  the  manners  and  cufloms 
of  the  people.  He  fuppofes  that  it  might  have  been  built 
by  the  Arabs,  who  had  conquered  Egypt  under  the  Ihep- 
herd-kings,  and  adopted  the  Egyptian  manners  during 
their  refidence  there.  As  it  mult  have  belonged  to  an 
opulent  city,  however,  he  owns  that  there  is  a  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  accounting  for  the  exigence  of  fuch  a  city  in 
the  midfc  of  a  defert. 

The  tranflator  of  Volney’s  Travels  afcribes  thefe  in- 
fcriptions  to  the  pilgrims  who  vifit  Mount  Sinai.  But  to 
this,  as  well  as  to  every  other  conjecture,  there  is  this 
objection,  that,  whether  the  inferiptions  be  well  executed 
or  not,  whether  they  contain  matters  of  importance  or 
not,  they  ought  to  have  been  written  in  a  language  which 
fomebady  could  underhand ;  but,  from  the  copies  that 
have  been  taken  of  them  by  Dr.  Pococke  and  others,  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  could  be  explained  either  by 
him  or  any  other  perfon. 

When  Dr.  Clayton,  bifhop  of  Clogher,  vifited  this  part 
of  the  world  about  the  year  1723,  he  exprefled  the  greateft. 
defire  to  have  the  matter  concerning  this  Written  Moun¬ 
tain  or  Mountains  afeertained,  as  noticed  under  Mount 
Sinai,  p.  135.  But  the  very  exiftence  of  the  mountains 
is  teftified  only  by  the  fuperior  of  a  convent  at  Cairo; 
who  gave  the  account  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  Until  that  part  of  the  world,  therefore,  become 
more  accefiible  to  travellers,  there  is  but  little  hope  that 
we  can  come  to  any  certainty  in  the  matter. 

MOUNTAIN  LAN'D, /!  in  agriculture,  a  term  applied 
to  fuch  land  as  lies  on  the  lides  of  hills,  and  which  is 
often  of  a  poor  barren  nature. 

MOUNTAIN  LE'ATHER.  See  vol.  xv.  p.  44.5. 

MOUNTAINS  of  the  LI'ONS,  a  chain  of  mountains 
in  Africa,  which  divide  Nigritia  from  Guinea,  and  ex¬ 
tend  as  far  as  Ethiopia.  They  were  ltyled  by  the  ancients 
the  Mountains  of  God,  on  account  of  their  being  greatly 
fubjeft  to  thunder  and  lightning. 

MOUNTAIN  ME'AL.  Fabbroni  has  lately  difeovered 
a  bed  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  earthy  matter  at  Santa  Fiora, 
between  Tufcany  and  the  papal  dominions,  capable  of 
forming  bricks  fo  light  as  to  fwim  in  water.  This  mi¬ 
neral  has  been  admitted  into  fyftematic  books  of  mine¬ 
ralogy  under  the  name  of  mountain-meal;  and,  from  the 
quantity. of  filica  it  contains,  we  fuppofe  it  will  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  fpecies  of  Pyromachus,  or  flint.  Klaproth 
lately  analyfed  it,  and  found  its  conftituents  as  follows: 
In  99  parts,  it  contained  of  filica  79,  alumina  5,  oxyd  of 
iron  3,  and  water  12. 

MOUNTAINS  in  the  MOO'N.  See  the  article  Astro¬ 
nomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  380. 

MOUNTAINS  of  the  MOO'N.  See  Moon,  vol.xv. 
P-  753- 

MOUNTAIN  PARSLEY.  See  Athamanta. 

MOUNTAIN  RO'SE-BAY.  See  Rhododendron. 

MOUNTAIN-SPRING  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  north  coalt 
of  Jamaica.  Lat.  18.  31.  N.  Ion.  77.29.  W. 

MOUNTAINEE'R,  or  Mou'ntainer,  an  inhabitant  of 
the  mountains. — A  few  monntainers  may  efcape,  enough  to 
continue  human  race  ;  and  yet,  being  illiterate  rufticks  (as 
mounlainers  always  are),  they  can  preferve  no  memoirs  of 
former  times.  Bentley's  Serin. 

Amiternian  troops,  of  mighty  fame, 

And  mountaineers  that  from  Severus  came.  Dry  den's  JEn. 
A  favage;  a  free  hooter;  a  ruftic. — Through  all  Turkie, 
efpecially  in  places  defert,  there  are  many  monntainers , 
or  outlaws,  like  the  wild  Ir-ilh,  who  live  upon  fpoil. 
Blunt's  Voyage  into  the  Levant. 

No  favage,  fierce  bandit,  or  mountaineer, 

Will  dare  to  foil  her  virgin  purity.  Milton's  Comus. 

MOU'NTAINET,  f.  A  hillock  ;  a  fmall  mount.  Ele¬ 
gant,  hut  not  in  vfe. — Her  breads  fweetly  rofe  up  like  two 
fair  mounlainets  in  the  pleafant  vale  of  Tempe.  Sidney. 

MOU'NTAINOUS,  udj.  Hilly;  full  of  mountains, — 
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The  afeent  of  the  land  from  the  fea  to  the  foot  of  the 
.mountains,  and  the  height  of  the  mountains  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  are  to  be  computed,  when  you  meafure 
the  height  of  a  mountain,  or  of  a  mountainous  land,  in 
refpebt  to  the  fea.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. — Large 
as  mountains ;  huge  ;  bulky  : 

On  earth,  in  air,  amidft:  the  feas  and  Ikies, 

Mountainous  heaps  of  wonders  rife  ; 

Whofe  towering  ftrength  will  ne’er  fubmit 
To  reafon’s  batteries,  or  the  mines  of  wit.  Prior. 

Inhabiting  mountains. — In  deftrudlions  by  deluge  and 
earthquake,  the  remnant  which  hap  to  be  referved  are 
ignorant  and  mountainous  people,  that  can  give  no  account 
of  the  time  pall.  Bacon's  EJfays. 

MOIJ'NT  AINOUSNESS,./!  State  of  beingfull  of  moun¬ 
tains. — Armenia  is  fo  called  from  the  mountainoujhefs  of 
it.  Brerewood. 

MOU'NTANT,  adj.  [moniant,  Fr.]  Riling  on  high  : 
Hold  up,  you  fluts, 

Your  aprons  mountant ;  you’re  not  oathable, 

Although,  I  know,  you’ll  fwear.  Shakefpeare's  Timon : 

MOU'NTEBANK,  f.  [ monta  in  banco,  Ital.]  A  doflor 
that  mounts  a  bench  in  the  market,  and  boafts  his  infalli¬ 
ble  remedies  and  cures. — It  looks  like  a  mountebank  to 
boall  infallible  cures.  Baker. 

I  bought  an  unftion  of 'a  mountebank, 

So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it, 

Where  it  draws  blood,  no  cataplafm  fo  rare 

Can  fave  the  thing  from  death.  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet. 

She,  like  a  mountebank,  did  wound 

And  llab  herfelf  with  doubts  profound, 

Only  to  Ihew  with  how  fmall  pain 

The  fores  of  faith  are  cur’d  again.  Hndibras. 

But  FEfchylus,  lays  Horace  in  fome  page, 

Was  the  hr (l  mountebank  that  trod  the  Itage.  Dryden. 

Any  boaltful  and  falfe  pretender. — There  are  mountebanks 
and  fmatterers  in  Hate.  L' Ejlrange. — Nothing  fo  impofii- 
ble  in  nature  but  mountebanks  will  undertake.  Arbuthnol's 
Hift.  of  J.  Bull. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  this  vagrant  dealer  in 
phyfic  made  his  appearance  in  England:  it  is  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  figured  away  with  much  fuccefs  in  this 
country  during  the  two  lall  centuries.  He  called  to  his 
afiiftance  fome  of  the  performances  pradtifed  by  the  jug¬ 
glers  ;  and  the  bourdour,  or  merry-andrew,  feems  to  have 
been  his  infeparable  companion  ;  hence  it  is  laid  in  an  old 
ballad,  entitled  Sundry  Trades  and  Callings, 

A  mountebank  without  his  fool 
Is  in  a  forrowful  cafe. 

The  mountebanks  ufually  preface  the  vending  of  their 
medicines  with  pompous  orations,  in  which  they  pay  as 
lit-tle  regard  to  truth,  as  to  propriety.  Shakcfpeare  fpeaks 
of  thefe  wandering  empirics  in  very  difrefpedlful  terms : 

As  nimble  jugglers,  that  deceive  the  eye, 

Dillinguiihed  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 

And  many  fuch-like  libertines  of  fin. 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  Hans  Buling,  a  Dutch¬ 
man,  was  well  known  in  London  as  a  mountebank.  He 
was,  fays  Granger,  an  odd  figure  of  a  man,  and  extremely 
fantaftical  in  his  drefs  ;  he  was  attended  by  a  monkey, 
which  he  had  trained  to  adt  the  part  of  a  jack-pudding, 
a  part  which  he  had  formerly  adted  himfelf,  and  which 
was  mo're  natural  to  him  than  that  of  a  profeifor  of  phyfic. 
The  ignorance  and  the  impudence  of  the  mountebanks 
are  ridiculed  in  the  Spectator,  and  efpecially  in  that  paper 
which  concludes  with  an  anecdote  of  one  who  exhibited 
at  Hammerfmith  :  lie  told  his  audience,  that  he  had  been 
“  born  and  bred  tlieie  ;  and,  having  a  Ipecial  regard  for 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  was  'determined  to  make  a' 
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prefent  of  five  fiiillings  to  as  many  as  would  accept  it. 
The  whole  crowd  flood  agape,  and  ready  to  take  the 
do&or  at  his  word;  when,  puttinghis  hand  into  a  long 
bag,  as  every  one  was  expecting  his  crown-piece,  he  drew 
out  a  handful  of  little  packets,  each  of  which,  he  informed 
the  fpeftators,  was  conftantly  fold  for  five'  fiiillings  and 
fix-pence,  but  that  he  wouid  bate  the  odd  five  fiiillings 
to  every  inhabitant  of  that  place.  The  whole  affembly 
immediately  clofed  with  this  generous  offer,  and  took  off 
all  his  phyfic,  after  the  doftor  had  made  them  vouch  that 
there  were  no  foreigners  among  them,  but  that  they  were 
all  Hammerfmith  men.”  Vol.  viii.  N°  572.  See  alfo  vol.  vi. 
K°  444-  • 

To  MOUNTEBANK,  v.  a.  To  cheat  by  falfe  boafts 
or  pretences : 

I’ll  mountebank  their  loves, 

Cog  their  hearts  from  them.  Shakefpeare' s  Coriol. 

MOU'NTEBANKERY,  f  Boaffful  and  falfe  pretence ; 
quackery.  —  Mere  empirical  liate-mountebankery.  Ham¬ 
mond's  Works,  iv.  509. 

MOU'NTEE,  f.  [in  old  records.]  A  fudden  call  to  go 
on  fome  warlike  expedition. 

MOU'NTENAUNCE,  /.'  Amount  of  a  thing  in  fpace. 
Obfulete. 

This  faid,  they  both  a  furlong’s  mountenaunce 
Retir’d  their  deeds,  to  runne  in  even  race.  Spenfer. 

MOUNTER,  f.  One  that  mounts. — Few  bankers  will 
to  heav’n  be  mounters.  Swift. 

Though  they  to  the  earth  wrere  thrown, 

Yet  quickly  they  regain’d  thCir  own,  > 

Such  nimblenefs  was  never  fhown  ;  j 

They  were  two  gallant  mounters.  Drayton's  Nympliul. 

MOUNTFORT  (William),  an  Englifh  dramatic  wri¬ 
ter  and  eminent  aCtor,  born  in  the  year  1659,  but  of 
what  family  no  particulars  are  extant,  farther  than  that 
they  were  of  Staffordfhire.  It  is  probable  that  he  went 
early  upon  the  ftage,  as  it  is  certain  that  he  died  young  ; 
and  Jacob  informs  us  that,  after  his  attaining  that  degree 
of  excellence  which  fhowed  itfelf  in  his  performance  of 
the  characters  of  Tallboy  and  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  he  was 
entertained  for  fome  time  in  the  family  of  the  lord-chan¬ 
cellor  Jefferies,  who’,  fays  fir  John  Rerefby,  “at  an  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  lord-mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  in  the 
year  1685,  called  for  Mr.  Mountfort  to  divert  the  com¬ 
pany  (as  his  lordfiiip  was  pleafed  to  term  it)  :  he  being 
an  excellent  mimic,  my  lord  made  him  plead  before  him 
in  a  feigned  caufe,  in  which  he  aped  all  the  great  lawyers 
of  the  age  in  their  tone  of  voice,  and  in  their  aCtion  and 
geflure  of  body,  to  the  very  great  ridicule  not  only  of  the 
lawyers,  but  of  the  law  itfelf;  which  to  me  (fays  the  hif- 
torian)  did  not  feern  altogether  prudent  in  a  man  of  his 
lofty  fcation  in  the  law:  diverting  it  certainly  was;  but 
prudent  in  the  lord  high  chancellor,  I  fhall  never  think 
it.”  After  the  fall  of  Jefferies,  our  author  again  returned 
to  the  ftage,  in  which  profeflion  he  continued  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1692. 

Colley  Cibber,  who  has,  in  his  Apology,  fhown  great 
candour  and  warmth  in  beftowing  all  due  commenda¬ 
tions  on  his  contemporaries,  has  drawn  one  of  the  moll 
amiable  portraits  of  Mountfort  as  an  aCtor.  He  tells  us 
that  he  was  tall,  well  made,  fair,  and  of  an  agreeable  af- 
pe£t:  his  voice  clear,  full,  and  melodious  ;  a  molt  affect¬ 
ing  lover  in  tragedy,  and  in  comedy  he  gave  the  trueft 
life  to  the  real  character  of  a  fine  gentleman.  Infcenes  of 
gaiety,  he  never  broke  into  that  refpeCt  that  was  due  to 
the  prefence  of  equal  or  fuperior  characters,  though  infe¬ 
rior  aClors  played  them,  nor  fought  to  acquire  any  advan¬ 
tage  over  other  performers  by  fineffe  or  ftage-tricks,  but 
only  by  furpaffing  them  in  true  and  mafterly  touches  of 
nature.  He  had  in  himfelf  a  fufficient  fhare  of  wit,  and  a 
pleafantry  of  humour  that  gave  new  life  to  the  more 
fprightly  characters  which  he  appeared  in  ;  and  fo  much 
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decency  did  he  preferve  even  in  the  more  diffolute  parts 
in  comedy,  that  queen  Mary  II.  who  was  remarkable  for 
her  folicitude  in  the  caufe  of  virtue,  and  difeouragement 
of  even  the  appearance  of  vice,  did,  on  feeing  Mrs.  Behn’s 
comedy  of  the  Rover  performed,  at  the  fame  time  that 
flie  expreffed  her  difapprobation  of  the  piece  itfelf,  make 
a  very  juft  diftinCtion  between  the  author  and  actor,  and 
allowed  a  due  praife  to  the  admirable  performance  of  Mr. 
Mountfort  in  the  character.  He  had,  befides  this,  fuch 
an  amazing  variety  in  his  manner,  as  very  few  aCtors  have 
been  able  to  attain  ;  and  was  lo  excellent  in  the  caft  of 
fops  and  petit-maitres,  that  Cibber,  wdio  was  himfelf  in 
high  efteem  in  that  manner  of  playing,  not  only  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  he  was  greatly  indebted  to  his  obfervation  of 
this  gentleman  for  his  own  fuccefs  afterwards,  but  even 
confeffes  a  great  inferiority  to  him,  more  efpecially  in- 
perfonal  advantage;  and  lays  moreover  that,  had  Mr. 
Mountfort  been  remembered  when  he  firft  attempted 
them,  his  defeCts  would  have  been  more  eafily  dilcovered, 
and  confequently  his  favourable  reception  in  them  very 
much  and  very  juftly  abated. 

Such  were  the  excellencies  of  this  great  performer,  who 
did  not,  however,  in  all  probability,  reach  that  lummit 
of  perfection. which  he  might  have  arrived  at,  had  he  not 
been  untimely  cut  off  by  the  hands  of  a  bafe  alfalfin,  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  As  the  affair  was  in  it¬ 
felf  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  we  make  no  apology  for 
giving  a  fliort  detail  of  it  in  this  place,  collected  from  the 
circurnftances  which  appeared  on  the  trial  of  the  mur¬ 
derer’s  accomplice.  Lord  Mohun,  who  was  a  man  of  loofe 
morals,  and  of  a  turbulent  and  rancorous  fpirit,  had,  from 
a  kind  of  lympathy  ofdifpolition,  contracted  the  clofeft  in¬ 
timacy  with  one  captain  Kill,  whom  nature,  by  withhold¬ 
ing  from  him  every  valuable  quality,  feemed  to  have  in¬ 
tended  for  a  cut-throat.  Hill  had  long  entertained  a  paf- 
fion  for  that  celebrated  aCtrefs  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  which' 
that  lady  had  rejected  with  the  contemptuous  difdain 
which  his  character  juftly  deferved.  Fired  with  refent- 
ment  for  this  treatment,  Hill’s  vanity  would  not  fuller 
him  to  attribute  it  to  any  other  caufe  than  a  pre-engage¬ 
ment  of  her  affeCtions  in  favour  of  fome  other  lover. 
Mountfort’s  agreeable  perfon,  his  frequently  performing 
the  counter-parts  in  love-feenes  with  Mrs.  Bracegirdle, 
and  the  refpeCt  which  he  ufied  always  to  pay  her,  induced 
Hill  to  fix  on  him,  though  a  married  man,  as  the  fuppofed 
bar  to  his  own  fuccefs.  Grown  defperate  then  of  fuc-. 
ceeding  by  fair  means,  he  determined  to  attempt  force 
and,  communicating  his  defign  to  lord  Mohun,  whofe  at¬ 
tachment  to  him-was  fo  great  as  to  render  him  the  accom¬ 
plice  in  all  his  fchemes,  and  the  promoter  of  even  his  moll 
criminal  pleafures,  they  determined  on  a  plan  for  carry¬ 
ing  her  away  from  the  play-houfe;  but,  not  finding  her 
there,  they  got  intelligence  where  file  was  to  fup,  and, 
having  hired  a  number  of  foldiers  and  a  coach  for  the 
purpole,  waited  near  the  door  for  her  coming  out,  and, 
on  her  lb  doing,  the  ruffians  actually  feized  her,  and  were 
going  to  force  her  into  the  coach  ;  but  her  mother,  and 
the  gentlenian  whofe  houfe  (lie  came  out  of,  interpofing 
till  further  afliftance  could  come  up,  fine  was  refeued  from, 
them,  and  fafely  efcorted  to  her  own  houfe.  Lord  Mohun 
and  captain  Hill,  hov/ever,  enraged  at  their  difappoint- 
ment  in  this  attempt,  immediately  refolved  on  one  of 
another  kind,  and  with  violent  imprecations,  openly 
vowed  revenge  on  Mr.  Mountfort.  Mrs.  Bracegirdle’s 
mother,  and  a  gentleman,  who  w'ere  ear-witneffes  to  their 
threats,  immediately  lent  to  inform  Mrs.  Mountfort  of 
her  hulband’s  danger,  with  their  opinion  that  Hie  Ihould 
warn  him  of  it,  and  advile  him  not  to  come  home  that 
night;  but,  unfortunately,  no  meffenger  Mrs.  Mountfort 
fent  was  able  to  find  him.  In  the  mean  time  his  lordfnip’ 
and  the  captain  paraded  the  ftreets  with  their  fwdrds 
drawn  till  about  midnight;  when  Mr.  Mountfort,  on  his 
return  home,  was  met  and  faluted  in  a  friendly  manner, 
by  lord  Mohun  ;  but,  while  thatdcandal  to  the  rank  and 
1  title- 
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title  which  he  bore  was  treacherously  holding  him  in  a 
conversation  which  he  could  form  no  fufpicion  from,  the 
afl'affin  Hill,  being  at  his  back,  firft  gave  him  a  defperate 
blow  on  the  head  with  his  left  hand,  and  immediately  af¬ 
terwards,  before  Mountfort  had  time  to  draw  and  ftand 
on  his  defence,  he,  with  the  fword  he  held  ready  in  his 
right,  ran  him  through  the  body.  This  laft.circumllance 
Mr.  Mountfort  declared,  as  a  dying  man,  to  Mr.  Bancroft, 
the  1'urgeon  who  attended  him.  Hill  immediately  made 
his  efcape  ;  but  lord  Mohun  was  feized,  and  Hood  his  trial ; 
but,  as  it  did  not  appear  that  he  immediately  aflilled  Hill 
in  perpetrating  this  afi'afiination,  and  that,  although  lord 
Mohun  had  joined  with  the  captain  in  his  threats  of  re¬ 
venge,  yet  the  a£lual  mention  of  murder  could  not  be 
proved,  his  lordfhip  was  acquitted  by  his  peers.  He  after¬ 
wards,  however,  himfelf  loft  his  life  in  a  duel  with  the 
duke  of  Hamilton,  in  which  it  has  been  hinted  that  fome 
of  the  fame  kind  of  treachery,  of  which  he  had  been  an 
abettor  in  the  above-mentioned  affair,  was  putin  practice 
againft  himfelf.  Mr.  Mountfort’s  death  happened  in 
Norfolk-ftreet,  in  the  Strand,  in  the  winter  of  1691.  His 
body  was  interred  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Clement 
Danes.  He  left  behind  him  fix  dramatic  pieces,  the  titles 
of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Biographia  Dramatica,  from 
which  this  article  is  taken. 

MOU'NTING,  f.  Alcent. — From  this  the  beholder 
defcending  many  lleps,  was  afterwards  conveyed  again 
by  feveral  mountings  to  various  entertainments  of  his 
Icent  and  fight.  Wotton  on  Architecture. — The  ornaments 
that  raife  and  let  off  a  work;  as,  the  mounting  of  a  fnuff- 
box,  of  a  fan,  &c.— Preparation  for  a  warlike  expedition 
or  purfuit : 

There  was  mounting  ’mongft  Graemes  of  the  Netherby 
clan ; 

Forfters,  Fenwicks,  and  Mufgraves,  they  rode  and  they 
ran.  Scott's  Marmion. 

MOU'NTINGLY,  adv.  By  afcent : 

I  leap'd  for  joy, 

So  mountingly,  I  touch’d  the  liars,  methought.  Majfuiger . 

MOUNTMEL'LICK,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Queen's 
County,  fituated  on  a  fmall  river,  which  foon  after  runs 
into  the  Barrow  :  five  miles  north  of  Maryborough,  and 
forty-two  well-fouth-weft  of  Dublin. 

MOUNTR  ATH1,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Queen’s  County. 
Iron  forges  and  furnaces  have  been  long  eredted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  town,  but  from  the  fcarcity  of 
charcoal  have  not  been  in  regular  ufe  ;  the  woollen  ma¬ 
nufacture  is  carried  on,  and  forms  the  principal  trade.  It 
is  Jix  miles  well-fouth-weft  of  Maryborough,  and  twenty- 
three  north  of  Kilkenny. 

MOU'NTY,  f.  [montec,  Fr.]  The  rife  of  a  hawk. — 
The  fport  which  Balilius  would  fliew  toZelmane,  was  the 
■mounty  at  a  heron,  which,  getting  up  on  his  waggling 
wings  with  pain,  as  though  the  air  next  to  the  earth  were 
not  fit  to  fly  through,  now  diminilhed  the  fight  of  himfelf. 
Sidney. 

MOUR,  a  town  of  Nubia,  fo  called  from  a  fpring  of 
bitter  water:  180  miles  weft  of  Syene. 

MOUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  :  ten 
miles  weft  of  Beder. — A  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  : 
fix  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Manickpour. 

MOU'RA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo.  It  con¬ 
tains  two  parilh-churches,  an  hofpital,  feveral  convents, 
and  about  4000  inhabitants/  It  is  thirty-feven  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Evora,  and  eighty-two  eaft-fouth-eaft 
of  Lilbon.  Lat.  38.  7.  N.  Ion.  7.  21.  W. 

MOU'RA,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coaft  :  five 
miles  norfh-ealt  of  Cape  Coaft  Caftle. 

MOURA'O,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Alentejo,  on  the  Guadiana.  It  is  defended  by  a  caftle, 
and  contains  about  1400  inhabitants  :  ninety  miles  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  of  Lilbon,  and  twenty-eight  eaft  of  Evora.  Lat. 
58.  20.  N.  Ion.  7.  8.  W. 

MOURE'RA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Lacis. 
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MOU'RGUES  (Michael),  a  celebrated  French  philo- 
fopher  and  mathematician,  born  in  fome  part  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Auvergne,  about  the  year  1643.  He  taught 
rhetoric  and  the  mathematics  in  different  houfes  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  order,  and  afterwards  filled  for  many  years  the 
chair  of  profeffor- royal  in  thofe  fciences  at  the  univerfify 
of  Touloufe,  with  very  great  fuccefs  and  reputation.  He 
died  at  that  city  in  the  year  1713,  about  the  age  of  fe- 
venty,  a  facrifice  to  his  exertions  in  the  caufe  of  humanity 
and  religion,  during  a  peftilential  diforder  which  then  ra¬ 
vaged  Touloufe.  To  profound  erudition  he  united  the 
moll  polilhed  and  amiable  manners,  which  made  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  much  fought  for  by  men  of  letters ;  and  his 
piety  and  probity  rendered  him  no  lefs  dear  to  all  good 
men,  than  refpedlable  to  libertines  themfeives,  to  vvhofe 
reformation  his  labours  were  zealoufly  dire  died.  So  fer¬ 
tile  was  his  pen,  that  almoft  every  year  he  produced  fome 
piece  of  poetry,  and  a  treatife  on  a  moral  or  fcientific  fub- 
jedt.  The  belt  known  and  elleemed  of  his  productions 
are,  1.  New  Elements  of  Geometry,  according  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  Method,  comprifed  in  lefs  than  fifty  Propoiitions, 
izmo.  2.  A  Parallel  between  Chriftian  Morality  and  that 
of  the  ancient  Philofophers,  defigned  to  Ihow  the  Supe¬ 
riority  of  our  facred  Maxims  to  thofe  of  human  Wifdom, 
1702,  1 2 mo.  accompanied  with  a  tranilation  of  the  Ma¬ 
nual  of  Epidletus ;  and  the  Greek  paraphrafe  on  that  ma¬ 
nual  by  an  ancient  folitary  ;  a  Life  of  Epidletus  ;  and  a 
tranilation  of  the  Letter  of  Arrian  to  Lucius  Gellius.  3. 
An  explanation  of  the  Theology  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
and  of  the  other  learned  Sedls  in  Greece,  for  the  Purpofe 
of  illuftrating  the  polemical  Writings  of  the  Fathers 
againft  the  Pagans,  1712  ;  2  vols.  Svo.  accompanied  with 
a  French  verfion  of  the  Therapeutics  of  Theodoret,  and 
Two  Differtations,  one  On  the  Reign  of  Seiyiramis,  and 
the  other  On  the  Ancient  Oracles.  4.  A  Treatife  on 
French  Poetry,  1684,  iamo.  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1724,  by 
father  Brumoy,  with  the  addition  of  obfervations  on  the 
different  kinds  of  poetry.  5.  Colledlion  of  Bons-mots, 
in  French  Verfe,  See.  &c.  Moreri. 

MOU'RI,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Foota.  Lat.  10.  43.  N. 
Ion.  11.5.  W. 

MOURICOU',  f.  in  botany.  See  Erythrina. 

MOURI'RI.  See  Petaloma. 

MOURMOIRON',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Vauclufe  :  feventeen  miles  north-eaft  of 
Avignon. 

To  MO'URN,  v.  n.  [ mournan ,  Goth,  mupnan,  Sax. 
morner,  old  Fr.]  To  grieve  ;  to  be  forrowful. — They  re¬ 
joice  at  the  prefence  of  the  fun,  and  mourn  at  the  abience 
thereof.  Bacon's  Nat.  HiJ't. 

He  mourn'd  in  earneft,  when  the  captive  ark 

Maim’d  his  brute  image,  head  and  hands  lopt  off.  Milton. 

To  wear  the  habit  of  forrow. — We  mourn  in  black;  why 
mourn  we  not  in  blood  ?  Shakrjpeare. 

Friends  in  fable  weeds  appear, 

Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps  then  mourn  a  year; 

And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 

To  midnight  dances.  Pope. 

To  MO'URN,  v.  a.  To  grieve  for;  to  lament.— The 
mufe  that  mourns  him  now  his  happy  triumph  lung. 
Dryden. 

As  comfortlefs  as  when  a  father  mourns 

His  children  all  in  view  deilroy’d  at  once.  Milton. 

Portius  himfelf  oft  falls  in  tears  before  me. 

As  if  he  mourn'd  his  rival’s  ill  fuccefs.  Addifon's  Cato. 

To  utter  in  a  forrowful  manner  : 

The  love-lorn  nightingale, 

Nightly  to  thee  her  fad  long  mourneth  well.  Milton's  Comus. 

MOU'RNAND,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Rhone  and  Loire  :  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lyons, 

MO'URNE,  /!  [monte,  Fr.]  The  round  end  of  a  ftaff ; 
the  part  of  a  lance  to  which  the  Heel  part  is  fixed,  or  where' 
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it  is  taken  off. — He  carried  his  lances,  which,  though 
i'trong  to  give  a  lancely  blow  indeed,  yet  fo  were  they  co¬ 
loured  with  hooks  near  the  maurne,  that  they  prettily  re¬ 
presented  (heep-hooks.  Sidney. 

MOU'RNE,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rifes  from  a  lake 
of  the  fame  name,  and  runs  into  the  Foyle,  at  Lifford. 

MOU'RNE,  a  barony  of  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland, 
which  is  almoft  covered  with  a  large  mafs  of  very  high 
mountains,  generally  called  the  Mourne  Mountains,  of 
which  Sliebh-Donard  is  the  chief.  Thefe  are  primitive 
mountains,  confifting  chiefly  of  granite.  The  town  of 
Newry  is  fltuated  at  the  bafe  of  them. 

MO'URNER,/.  One  that  mourns;  one  that  grieves. — 
Indeed  I  am  no  mourner  for  that  news.  Shahefpeare. 

From  noife  and  riot  he  devoutly  kept, 

Sigh'd  with  the  fick,  and  with  the  mourner  wept.  Harte. 

One  who  follows  a  funeral  in  black. — A  woman  that  had 
two  daughters  buried  one,  and  mourners  were  provided  to 
attend  the  funeral.  L'Eftrange. 

He  lives  to  be  chief  mourner  for  his  fon  ; 

Before  his  face  his  wife  and  brother  burn.  Dryden. 

MO'URNER,  adj.  Ufed  at  funerals. —  The  mourner 
eugh,  and  builder  oak  were  there.  Dryden . 

MO'URNFUL,  adj.  Having  the  appearance  of  forrow. 

No  funeral  rites,  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds, 

Nor  mournful  bell  lha.ll  ring  her  burial.  Shahefpeare., 

The  winds  within  the  quivering  branches  play’d, 

And  dancing  trees  a  mournful  mufic  made.  Dryden. 

Cauflng  forrow: 

Upon  his  tomb 

Shall  be  engrav’d  the  fack  of  Orleans  ; 

The  treacherous  manner  of  his  mournful  death.  Shakefp. 

Sorrowful ;  feeling  forrow : 

The  mournful  fair. 

Oft  as  the  rolling  years  return. 

With  fragrant  wreaths  and  flowing  hair. 

Shall  vifit  her  diftinguifh’d  urn.  Prior. 

Betokening  forrow ;  expreflive  of  grief. — No  mournful 
bell  fliall  ring  her  burial.  Shahefpeare. 

On  your  family’s  old  monument 

Hang  mournful  epitaphs.  Shahefpeare. 

MO'URNFULLY,  adv.  Sorrowfully  ;  with  forrow. — 
Beat  the  drum,  that  it  fpeak  mournfully.  Shakefpeare. 

MO'URNFULNESS,  f.  Sorrow  ;  grief.  Show  of  grief ; 
appearance  of  forrow. 

MO'URNING,  f.  [Sax.  mupnung.]  Lamentation; 
forrow. — Wo  is  me,  who  will  deliver  me  in  thofe  days  ? 
the  beginning  of  forrows  and  great  mournings.  2  Efdr.  xvi. 
18. — The  drefs  of  forrow  : 

They  through  the  mafter-ftreet  the  corpfe  convey'd, 

The  houfes  to  their  tops  with  black  were  fpread. 

And  ev’n  the  pavements  were  with  mourning  hid.  Dryden. 

The  modes  of  mourning  are  various  in  various  coun¬ 
tries  ;  as  alfo  are  the  colours  that  obtain  for  that  end.  In 
Europe,  the  ordinary  colour  for  mourning  is  black;  in 
China,  it  is  white;  in  Turkey,  blue  or  violet;  in  Egypt, 
yellow ;  in  Ethiopia,  brown.  White  obtained  formerly 
in  Caftile  on  the  death  of  their  princes :  Herrera  obferves, 
that  the  laft  time  it  was  ufed  was  in  1498,  at  the  death  of 
prince  John.  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  (April  1731) 
lays,  “  Yellow  fatin  was  the  court-mourning  in  the  days 
of  Harry  the  8th:  fcarlet  continued  to  be  fo  till  within  our 
remembrance.”  For  every  colour,  people  pretend  to  have 
tjreir  reafons  :  thus,  white  is  fuppofed  to  denote  purity  ; 
yellow,  that  death  is  the  end  of  human  hopes,  in  regard 
that  leaves  when  they  fall,  and  flowers  when  they  fade, 
become  yellow  ;  brown  denotes  the  earth,  whither  the 
dead  return  ;  black,  the  privation  oflife,  as  being  the  prR 
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vatiori  of  light ;  blue  expreffes  the  happinefs  which  it  is 
hoped  the  deceafed  does  enjoy;  and  purple  or  violet,  for¬ 
row  on  the  one  fide,  and  hope  on  the  other,  as  being  a 
mixture  of  black  and  blue. 

Mourning  among  the  ancients,  was  expreffed  various 
ways. 

Amongft  the  Jews,  on  the  death  of  their  relations  or 
intimate  friends,  grief  or  mourning  was  flgnifiedby  weep-- 
ing,  tearing  their  clothes,  fmiting  their  breads,  or  tearing 
them  with  their  nails,  pulling  or  cutting  off  their  hair 
and  beards,  walking foftly ,  i.  e.  barefoot,  lying  upon  the 
ground,  faffing,  or  eating  upon  the  ground.  They  kept 
themfelves  dole  fliut  up  in  their  houfes,  covered  their 
faces,  and  abftained  from  all  work,  even  reading  the 
law,_  and  faying  their  ufual  prayers.  They  neither 
dreffed  themfelves,  nor  made  their  beds,  nor  fhaved 
themfelves,  nor  cut  their  nails,  nor  went  into  the  bath, 
nor  faluted  any  body  :  fo  that  fulkinefs  feems  to  have 
been  an  indication  of  forrow ;  and  dirtinefs,  of  diffrefs. 
The  time  of  mourning  among  the  Jews  was  generally 
feven  days  ;  though  this  was  lengthened  or  Shortened  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumftances  ;  but  thirty  days  were  thought 
fufficient  upon  the  feverelt  occafions.  The  different  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  time  of  mourning  required  different  degrees 
of  grief,  and  different  tokens  of  it. 

The  Greeks,  on  the  death  of  friends,  fhowed  their  for¬ 
row  by  fecluding  themfelves  from  all  gaiety,  entertain¬ 
ments,  games,  public  folemnities,  the  enjoyment  of  wine, 
and  the  delights  of  mufic.  They  fat  in  gloomy  and  foli- 
tary  places,  ftripped  themfelves  of  all  external  ornaments, 
put  on  a  coarfe  black  fluff  by  way  of  mourning,  tore  their 
hair,  fhaved  their  heads,  rolled  themfelves  in  the  duff  and 
mire,  fprinkled  allies  on  their  heads,  fmote  their  breafts 
with  their  palms,  tore  their  faces,  and  frequently  cried 
out  w'ith  a  lamentable  voice  and  drawling  tone,  reiterat¬ 
ing  the  interje&ion  E,  E,  E  ;  hence  funeral  lamentations 
were  called  E^eyoi.  If  they  appeared  in  public  during  the 
time  of  mourning,  they  had  a  veil  thrown  over  their  faces 
and  heads.  During  the  funeral  proceflion,  certain  per- 
fons  called  marched  before,  and  fang  me¬ 

lancholy  ftrains,  thrice  during  the  proceflion  round  the 
pile  and  round  the  grave.  Flutes  were  alfo  ufed  to 
heighten  the  folemnity. 

The  tokens  of  private  grief  among  the  Romans  were 
nearly  the  fame  as  among  the  Greeks.  Black  or  dark 
brown  were  the  colours  of  the  mourning  habits  worn  by 
the  men  ;  they  were  alfo  common  to  the  women.  The 
mourning  of  the  emperors  at  firft  was  black.  In  the  time 
of  Auguffus,  the  women  wore  white  veils,  and  the  reft  of 
their  drefs  black.  From  the  time  of  Domitian  they  wore 
nothing  but  white  habits,  without  any  ornaments  of  gold., 
jewels,  or  pearls.  The  men  let  their  hair  and  beards 
grow,  and  wore  no  wreaths  of  flowers  on  their  heads  while 
the  days  of  mourning  continued.  The  longeft  time  of 
mourning  was  ten  months  :  this  was  Numa’s  eftablifh- 
ment,  and  took  in  his  whole  year.  For  a  widow  to  marry 
during  this  time  was  infamous.  Mourning  was  not  tiled 
for  children  who  died  under  three  years  of  age.  From 
this  age  to  ten  they  mourned  as  many  months  as  the  child 
was  years  old.  A  remarkable  viftory,  or  other  happy 
event,  occafioned  the  Ihortening  of  the  time  of  mourning; 
the  birth  of  a  child,  or  the  attainment  of  any  remarkably 
honour  in  the  family,  certain  feafts  in  honour  of  the  gods, 
or  the  confecration  of  a  temple,  had  the  lame  eft’eft.  After 
the  battle  of  Cannse,the  commonwealth  decreed  that  mourn, 
ing  Ihould  not  be  worn  for  more  than  thirty  days,  that  the 
lofs  might  be  forgotten  as  loon  as  poflible.  When  public 
magiftrates  died,  or  perfons  of  great  note,  alfo  when  any 
remarkable  calamity  happened,  all  public  meetings  were 
intermitted,  the  fchools  of  cxercile,  baths,  fliops,  temples, 
and  all  places  of  concourfe,  were  Ihut  up,  and  the  whole 
city  put  on  a  face  of  forrow  ;  the  fenators  laid  afide  the 
laticlave,  and  the  confuls  fat  in  a  lower  feat  than  ordinary. 
This  was  the  cuftom  of  Athens  alfo,  and  was  obferved 
P  p  upon 
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upon  the  death  of  Socrates  not  long  after  he  had  been 
i'entenced  to  death  by  their  judges. 

The  ancients  had  a  remarkable  way  of  mourning  for 
foldiers  llain,  in  battle.  The  whole  army  attended  the 
funeral  folemnities,  with  their  arms  reverfed  ;  it  being  cul- 
tomary  for  mourners,  in  moll  of  their  aft  ions,  to  behave 
themfelves  in  a  manner  contrary  to  what  was  ufual  at 
other  times.  In  thole  places  where  it  was  the  falhion  to 
wear  long  hair,  mourners  were  lhaved  ;  and,  where  others 
ftiaved,  mourners  wore  long  hair.  The  conjecture  ot 
thole,  therefore,  is  frivolous,  who  imagine  that  the  fol¬ 
diers  turned  the  heads  of  their  Ihields  downwards,  left  the 
gods,  whofe  images  were  engraved  upon  them,  fhould  be 
polluted  with  the  fight  of  a  corpfe ;  iince  not  the  gods 
only,  but  any  other  figures,  were  frequently  reprefented 
on  Ihields;  and  not  only  the  few  near  the  corpfe,  but  the 
whole  company,  held  their  Ihields  in  the  fame  polition  ; 
not  to  mention  that  other  arms  were  alfo  pointed  down¬ 
wards.  Potter's  Archaol.  Grcec.  tom.  ii. 

The  mournings  of  the  Eaftern  nations  of  Indians  are 
much  more  clolely  followed,  though  of  much  fhorter  du¬ 
ration  than  ours.  After  the  death  of  a  near  relation,  they 
mourn  fifteen  days,  during  which  time  they  eat  nothing 
but  rice  and  water ;  they  are  not  to  chew  betel,  or  to  ufe 
the  common  walhings  in  this  time  ;  but  they  are  to  do 
afts  of  charity,  fuch  as  diftributing  food  to  the  poor  ;  and 
prayers  are  faid,  intreating  the  Almighty  to  forgive  the 
fins  of  the  dead  perfon,  and  alfign  him  a  good  place  in 
the  other  world.  On  the  lixteenth  day,  that  is,  the  day 
after  the  finilhing  of  the  time  of  mourning,  they  make  a 
i’olemn  feaft  according  to  their  abilities,  and  invite  to  it 
all  their  friends  and  neighbours.  After  this,  they  an¬ 
nually,  on  this  day,  give  food  to  the  poor,  and  renew  their 
prayers  for  the  happinefs  of  the  dead  perfon.  Phil.  Tranf. 
X\°  24.3. 

MO'URNING,  adj.  Appertaining  to  grief,  or 'to  the 
appearance  of  grief. — Feign  thyfelf  to  be  a  mourner,  and 
put  on  mourning  apparel.  2  Sam.  xiv.  2. 

Publifh  it  that  file  is  dead  ; 

Maintain  a  mourning  oftentation, 

Hang  mournful  epitaphs.  Shakefpeare'' s  Much  Ado. 

MO'URNINGLY,  adv.  With  the  appearance  of  borrow¬ 
ing. — The  king  fpoke  of  him  admiringly  and  mourningly. 
Shakefpeare. 

MOURO'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine  and  Marne  :  three  miles  weft  of  Coulommiers. 

MOURO'N,  a  mountain  of  Thibet.  Lat.  30.  20.  N. 
Ion.  83.  14..  E. 

MOROU-CON'GHE,  a  town  of  Thibet :  feventy-fix 
miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Lafla. 

MOUROUCO'A,  f.  in  botany,  a  climbing  flirub  of  the 
p.atural  order  of  Convolvuli,  found  by  Aublet  in  the  ex- 
tenfive  forefts  of  Guiana,  where  it  afeends  to  the  fummits 
of  the  loftieft  trees.  He  calls  it  M.  violacea.  The  root  is 
perennial ;  leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  elliptical,  acute,  entire, 
firm,  fmooth,  fix  inches  long  and  three  broad.  Flowers 
in  axillary  tufts,  large,  and  falver-lhaped  ;  calyx  in  five 
deep  rounded  fegments,  two  of  them  concealing  the  reft, 
violet-coloured,  permanent ;  corolla  blue,  flat,  monope- 
talous,  with  a  fliort  funnel-fhaped  tube,  and  broad  limb, 
in  five  deep  rounded  fegments ;  ftamens  five,  inferted  into 
the  tube,  fhorter  than  the  limb,  and  oppoiite  to  each  of 
its  lobes ;  antherae  incumbent ;  capfule  oval,  pointed, 
with  a  fibrous  coat,  of  twm  cells,  one  of  the  three  which 
exift  in  the  germen  being  abortive  ;  feeds  folitary,  reddifh, 
polifhed,  long,  convex  on  the  outfide,  flat  on  the  inner, 
almoft  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. 

This  plant  is  perhaps  juftly  referred  to  Convolvulus  by 
Willdenow.  He  calls  it  Convolvulus  macrofpermus. 

MOURTE'AH,  a  town  of  Kemaoon  :  twenty-five 
miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Kerigar. 

MOU'RZOUK,  a  city  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  the 
kingdom  ofFezzan,  fituated  on  the  banks  of  a  fmall  river, 
and  well  fupplied  with  water  by  a  multitude  of  wells  and 
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fprings.  It  is  furrounded  by  a  high  wall,  which  not  only 
furniihes  the  means  of  defence,  but  affords  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  an  opportunity  of  collecting,  at  its  three  gates,  a  tax 
on  all  goods  (provifions  excepted)  that  are  brought  in. 
Being  formerly  built  with  ftone,  it  ftill  retains  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  a  Chriftian  town  ;  and  the  medley  which  it  pre,- 
fents  to  the  eye,  of  the  vaft  ruins  of  ancient  buildings, 
and  of  the  humble  cottages  of  earth  and  find,  that  form 
the  dwellings  of  its  prelent  Arab  inhabitants,  is  Angu¬ 
larly  grotefque  and  grange.  It  is  262  miles  fouth  of 
Mefurata,  and  94.0  north-eaft  of  Tombuftou.  Lat.  27. 
28.  N.  Ion.  13.  35.  E. 

MOU'SA,  a  fmall  ifland  among  the  Shetlands.  Lat.  60. 
24-.  N.  Ion.  1.  20.  W. 

MOUSANAGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  : 
eighteen  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Corah. 

MOTJ'SAR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Lariftan  :  forty-eight 
miles  north-well  of  Lar. 

MOU'SE,  f.  plural  mice;  [muy,  Sax.  mas,  Lat.]  The 
fmalleft  of  all  beafts ;  a  little  animal  haunting  houles  and 
corn-fields,  deftroyed  by  cats.  See  the  article  Mus.— 
This  ftrufture  of  hair  I  have  oblerved  in  the  hair  of  cats, 
rats,  and  mice.  Derham's  Pliyjice-Tlieol. 

The  eagle  England  being  in  prey, 

To  her  unguarded  neft  the  weafel  Scot 

Comes  fneaking,  and  fo  fucks  her  princely  eggs  ; 

Playing  the  niouj'e  in  abfence  of  the  cat.  Shakejpeare. 

Where  mice  and  rats  devour  poetic  bread, 

And  with  heroic  verfe  luxurioufly  were  fed.  Dryden. 

Formerly  a  word  of  endearment. — Why,  moufe,  thy  mind 
is  nibbling  at  fomething.  Mid.  and  Deh.  Roaring  Girl. 
Then  part  they  all,  each  one  unto  their  houfe  ; 

And  who  had  mark’d  the  pretty  looks  that  pall 
From  privy  friend  unto  his  pretty  moufe , 

Would  fay  with  me  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night. 

It  was  a  party,  trull  me,  worth  the  fight.  Breton. 

A  term  applied  to  part  of  a  leg  of  beef ;  the  moufe-bvit- 
tock:  [muys,  Teut.  a  llelhy  part.] 

Mouse,  in  fea-language,  is  a  fort  of  knob  ufually  in 
the  lhape  of  a  pear,  wrought  on  the  outfide  of  a  rope,  by 
means  of  fpun-yarn,  parlling,  See.  and  ufed  to  confine 
lome  other  fecurely  to  the  former,  and  prevent  it  from. 
Hiding  along  its  furface. 

Dor-MousE.  See  Myoxus. 

Sure  w-Mouse.  SeeSoREX. 

To  MOUSE,  v.  71.  To  catch  mice  : 

A  falcon  tow’ring,  in  his  pride  of  place 
Was  by  a  moujing  owl  hawk’d  at  and  kill’d.  Shakefpeare. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  mean,  in  the  following  palfage,  fiy;  inli- 
dious,  or  predatory  ;  rapacious  ;  interefted. — A  whole  af- 
fembly  of  moujing  faints,  under  the  malk  of  zeal  and  good 
nature,  lay  many  kingdoms  in  blood.  L' Ej'trange. 

To  MOUSE,  v.  a.  To  tear  in  pieces,  as  a  cat  devours  a 
moufe. — Well  moufed,  lion  !  Shakefpeare' s  Midjummer  N. 
Dream. 

It  had  been  worfe  to  have  been  prifoner 
To  fuch  a  bealt;  who,  though  he  doth  not  bear 
A  moule’s  heart,  might  have  mouz'd  me.  Fanjhaw * 

MOUSE  (Eall),  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  north  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Anglelea:  three  miles  weft  of  Hilary  Point. 

MOUSE  (Middle),  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  north  coaft; 
of  the  ifland  of  Anglefea :  feven  miles  well  of  Hilary 
Point. 

MOUSE  (Weft),  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  north  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Anglelea  :  twelve  miles  weft  of  Hilary  Point. 

MOU'SE-EAR,  J\  A  plant.  See  Hieracium  and  Myo- 
sotis.  f 

To  him  that  hath  a  flux,  of  ftiepherds-purfe  he  gives, 
And  moufe-ear  unto  Him  whom  lome  ftiarp  rupture  grieves. 

Drayt07i. 

MOUSE-EAR  CHICK'WEED.  See  Cerastiumv 

MOUSE 
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MOUSE  HAR'BOU.R,  a  harbour  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  St.  John,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

MOU'SE-HAWK,  f  A  hawk  that  devours  mice. 

MOUSE-HOLD  HILL',  an  eminence  near  the  city  of 
Norwich,  where  Ket  harangued  his  followers. 

MOU'SE-HOLE,  J'.  Small  hole;  hole  at  which  a  moufe 
only  may  run  in. — He  can  creep  in  at  a  moufe -hole,  but  he 
loon  grows  too  big  ever  to  get  out  again,  S', tilling' fleet. 

MOU'SE-HOLE,  a  village  in  Cornwall,  on  the  weft 
tide  of  Mount’s  Bay,  200  miles  from  London  ;  a  harbour 
for  filhing-boats,  called  in  the  Britilh  tongue  Port  Inis, 
or  the  Port  of  the  Ifland,  becaufe  there  is  a  little  ifland 
before  it,  called  St.  Clement’s.  This  town,  with  fome 
adjacent  villages,  was  burnt  by  the  Spaniards,  anno  1595. 

MOU'SE-HUNT,  J\  Moufer;  a  kind  of  weafel. — The 
ferrets  and  moufe-hunts  of  an  index.  Milton. 

You  have  been  a  monfe-hunt  in  your  time. 

But  I  will  watch  you.  Shakefpeare'' s  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

MOUSE  RAY',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  cf 
Foulis,  on  Lake  Cayar.  Lat.  17.  36.  N.  Ion.  14.  21.  W. 

MOU'SE-TAIL,  f.  An  herb.  See  Myosurus. 

MOU'SE-TRAP,  J\  A  fnare  or  gin  in  which  mice  are 
taken. — Many  analogical  motions  in  animals,  I  have  reafon 
to  conclude,  in  their  principles  are  not  fimply  mechanical, 
although  a  moufe-trap ,  or  Architas  dove,  moved  mecha¬ 
nically.  Hale. 

MOU'SER,  f  One  that  catches  mice. — When  you  have 
fowl  in  the  larder,  leave  the  door  open,  in  pity  to  the  cat, 
if  flie  be  a  good  moufer.  Swift. 

MOU'SH,  a  town  of  Turkifh  Armenia,  on  a  river 
which  runs  into  the  Euphrates :  eighty-four  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Erzerum,  and  104  north-eaft  of  Diarbekir. 
Lat.  38.  48.  N.  Ion.  41.  40.  E. 

MOU'SSY,  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  which  croffes  Gol- 
conda,  and  runs  into  the  Kiftnah  on  the  borders  of  the 
circar  of  Palnaud. 

MOUSTIE'R  (Charles- Albert  de),  a  dramatic  and  mif- 
cellaneous  writer,  born  in  1761,  at  Villiers-Coterets,  was 
educated  at  the  college  of  Lifieux,  and  for  fome  time  fol¬ 
lowed  the  profeflion  of  an  advocate.  This  he  deferted  in 
order  to  devote  himfelf  entirely  to  literature,  and  indulge 
his  tafte  for  rural  retirement.  He  publifhed  in  1790, 
“  Lettres  a  Emilie  fur  la  Mythologie,”  6  vols.  i8mo.  a 
lively  and  ingenious  work,  written  partly  in  profe  and 
partly  in  verfe,  for  Che  purpofe  of  inftru&ing  the  fair-fex 
in  fabulous  hiftory.  His  pen  w'as,  however,  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  theatres ;  and  he  wrote  the  comedies  of 
Le  Conciliateur,  Les  Femmes,  Les  Trois  Fils,  Le  To¬ 
lerant,  and  Alcefte  a  la  Campagne,  which  were  afted  with 
applaufe  on  the  ftage,  as  well  as  feveral  which  proved  lefs 
iuccefsful.  He  likewif®  compofed  a  grand  opera,  entitled 
Apelles  et  Campafpe,  which  was  favourably  received ; 
and  fome  poems.  He  died  in  1800  of  a  confumptive  dif- 
order,  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  with  whom  he  lived  on 
the  moft  affe&ionate  terms,  leaving  behind  him  feveral 
compofitions  in  manufeript.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Inftitute,  and  was  greatly  beloved  in  fociety. 
Nouv.  Dili.  Hifl. 

MOUSTIE'RS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Alps  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Digne,  and 
twelve  weft  of  Caftellane. 

MOUSTIE'RS.  See  Monstiers. 

MOU'SUL.  See  Mosul. 

MOU'TA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftramadura,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tagus  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Lifbon. 

MOUTABE'A,  f.  in  botany.  See  Cryptostomum. 

MOUTAHO'RA,  a  final!  lofty  ifland  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  New  Zealand.  Lat.  37.  59.  N. 
Ion.  193.  7.  W. 

MOU'TH,  f.  [ munth ,  Goth,  whence  the  Sax.  muS, 
finking  as  in  fome  other  words  the  n.  The  German  is 
mund;  and  the  word  has  long  fince  been  derived  from 
the  Lat.  mando,  to  eat.  Mr.  Tooke  has  given  matjith, 
that  which  eateth,  from  matjan,  mcctan,  to  eat,  as  She 
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root.  Wacbter  prefers  meinen,  to  exprefs  meaning,  the 
more  noble  office  of  the  mouth,  as  the  original.  We 
have  the  vulgar  expreflion  mans  for  mouth  ;  and  in  Scot¬ 
land  it  is  munds.]  The  aperture  in  the  head  of  any  animal 
at  which  the  food  is  received. — The  dove  came  in  ;  and 
lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive-leaf.  Gen.  viii.  n. — The 
opening  ;  that  at  which  any  thing  enters  ;  the  entrance  ; 
the  part  of  a  vefiel  by  which  it  is  filled  and  emptied. — Set 
a  candle  lighted  in  the  bottom  of  a  bafon  of  water,  and 
turn  the  mouth  of  a  glafs  over  the  candle,  and  it  will  make 
the'water  rife.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hi(l.—‘ The  navigation  of  the 
Arabick  gulf  being  more  dangerous  toward  the  bottom 
than  the  mouth ,  Ptolemy  built  Berenice  at  the  entry  of 
the  gulf.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. — The  inftrument  of  fpeak- 
ing. — There  is  a  certain  ientence  got  into  every  man’s 
mouth,  that  God  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed.  South, 
Either  our  hiftory  ftiall  with  full  mouth 
Speak  freely  of  our  aids  ;  or  elfe  our  grave. 

Like  Turkifh  mute,  ftiall  have  a  tonguelefs  mouth, 

Not  worfhipp’d  with  a  waxen  epitaph.  Shakefpeare. 

A  fpeaker  ;  a  rhetorician  ;  the  principal  orator.  In  bur- 
lefque  language. — Every  coffee  -houfe  has  fome  particular 
ftatefman  belonging  to  it,  who  is  the  mouth  of  the  ftreet 
where  he  lives.  Adclijim. — Cry;  voice  : 

Coward  dogs 

Moft  fpend  their  mouths,  when  what  they  feem  to  threaten 
Runs  far  before  them.  Shakejpeare's  Hen.  V. 

Diftortion  of  the  mouth  ;  wry  face,  in  this  fenfe,  is  laid  to 
make  mouths. — Why  they  lliould  keep  running  alfes  at 
Colefhill,  or  how  making  mouths  turns  to  account  in  War- 
wickfhire,  more  than  any  other  parts  of  England,  I  can¬ 
not  comprehend.  Addifon. 

Perfevere,  counterfeit  fad  looks, 

Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back.  Shakefpeare . 

Down  in  the  Mouth.  Dejedled  ;  clouded  in  the  coun¬ 
tenance. — But,  upon  bringing  the  net  alhore,  it  proved 
to  be  only  one  great  ltone,  and  a  few  little  fifties  :  upon  this 
difippointment  they  were  down  in  the  mouth.  L' Ejlrange. 

Dr.  Derham  obferves,  that  the  mouth  in  tiie  feveral 
fpecies  of  animals  is  nicely  adapted  to  the  ufes  of  fuch  a 
part,  and  well  fixed  and  lhaped  for  the  formation  of  Ipeech, 
the  gathering  and  receiving  of  food,  the  catching  of  prey, 
&c.  In  fome  creatures  it  is  wide  and  large,  in  others  lit¬ 
tle  and  narrow;  in  fome  it  is  formed  with  a  deep  incifure 
into  the  head,  for  the  better  catching  and  holding  of  prey, 
and  more  eafy  comminution  of  hard,  large,  and  trouble- 
fome,  food  ;  and  in  others  with  a  Ihorter  incifure,  for  the 
gathering  and  holding  of  herbaceous  food.  In  birds  it  is 
neatly  fliaped  for  piercing  the  air ;  hard  and  horny,  to 
fupply  the  want  of  teeth  ;  hooked,  in  the  rapacious  kind, 
to  catch  and  hold  their  prey  ;  long  and  (lender  in  thole 
that  have  their  food  to  grope  for  in  moorifli  places  ;  and 
broad  and  long  in  thole  that  fearch  for  it  in  the  mud. 
Nor  is  the  mouth  lefs  remarkable  in  infeffs  ;  in  fome  it  is 
forcipated,  to  catch,  hold,  and  tear,  the  prey  ;  in  others 
aculeated,  to  pierce  and  wound  animals,  and  fuck  their 
blood  ;  in  others,  ftrongly  rigid,  with  jaws  and  teeth,  to 
gnaw  and  lerape  out  their  food,  carry  burdens,  perforate 
the  earth,  nay  the  hardeft  wood,  and  even  Hones  them- 
lelves,  for  houfes  and  nelts  for  their  young. 

To  MOU'TH,  J".  To  fpeak  big;  to  lpeak  in  a  ftrang 
and  loud  voice  ;  to  vociferate  : 

I’ll  bellow  out  for  Rome,  and  for  my  country, 

And  mouth  at  Ctefar  till  I  lhake  the  lenate.  Addifom 

To  MOU'TH,  v.  a.  To  utter  with  a  voice  affeiftedly 
big;  to  roll  in  the  mouth  with  tumttlt. — Speak  the  fpeech 
as  I  pronounced  it,  trippingly  on  the  tongue  ;  but,  if  you 
mouth  it,  I  had  as  lieve  the  town-crier  had  (poke  my  lines. 
Shakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 

Twitch’d  by  the  fleeve,  he  mouths  it  more  and  more, 

Till  with  white  froth  his  gown  is  Haver’d  o’er.  Dryden . 
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To  chew  ;  to  eat ;  to  grind  in  the  moutk  ; 

Corne  carried,  let  fuch  as  be  poore  go  and  giean. 

And  after  thy  cartel  to  mouth  it  up  clean.  TvJJer's  H\fb. 

Death  lines  his  dead  chaps  with  fteel  ; 

The  fwords  of  loldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  phangs  ; 

And  now  he  feafts,  mouthing  the  fleih  of  men.  Shahefpeare, 
To  feize  in  the  mouth. — He  keeps  them,  like  an  apple, 
in  the  corner  of  his  jaw  ;  firft  mouth'd  to  be  laft  fwaliowed. 
Shaltefpeare's  Hamlet. 

Mutius  and  Lupus  both  by  name  he  brought  ; 

He  mouth'd  them,  and  betwixt  his  grinders  caught.  Dryd. 
To  form  by  the  mouth. — In  regard  the  cub  comes  forth 
involved  in  the  chorion,  a  thick  membrane  obfcuring  the 
formation,  and  which  the  dam  doth  after  tear  afunder  ; 
the  beholderat  firft  fight  imputes  theenfuing  form  to  the 
mouthing  of  the  dam.  Brown. — To  infult ;  to  attack  with 
reproachful  language  : 

If,  when  men  died,  at  once  they  ceas’d  to  be, 

Returning  to  the  barren  womb  of  nothing. 

Whence  firft  they  fprung  ;  then  might  the  debauchee 
Untrembling  mouth  the  heavens.  Blair's  Grave. 

MOU'TH-FRIEND,  J.  One  who  profefies  friendihip 
without  intending  it : 

May  you  a  better  feaft  never  behold, 

You  knot  of  mouth-friends :  fmoke  and  lukewarm  water 
Is  your  perfection.  Shahefpeare. 

MOU'TH-HONOUR,  f.  Civility  outwardly  exprefied 
without  fincerity : 

Honour  or  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 

I  mull  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  Head, ' 

Curies  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath.  Shakefp. 

MOU'TH-MADE,  adj.  Exprefied  by  the  mouth  with¬ 
out  any  intention  of  the  heart.  Shahefpeare. 

MOU'TH-PIECE,  f.  The  little  piece  of  a  trumpet,  or 
other  wind-inftrument,  to  which  the  mouth  is  applied  ; 
and  which  is  taken  off  from  the  inftrunient  when  not 
blown.  In  colloquial  language,  one  who  delivers  the  fen- 
timents  of  others  aflociated  in  the  fame  defign  :  as.  He 
was  the  mouth-piece  of  the  meeting. 

MOU'THE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Doubs :  eighteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Salins,  and  thir¬ 
teen  fouth-w’eft  of  Pontarlier. 

MOU'THED,  adj.  Furniflied  with  a  mouth  : 

One  tragick  fentence  if  I  dare  deride. 

Which  Betterton’s  grave  action  dignify’d, 

Or  -weW-mouth'd  Booth  with  emphafis  proclaims.  Pope. 
Incompofition,foul-j«0!/</<ef/  is  contumelious;  and  a  liard- 
mouthed  liorfe  is  a  horfe  not  obedient  to  the  bit.  See 
Mealy-mouthed. 

MOUTHFUL,^  What  the  mouth  contains  at  once. 
Any  proverbially  fmall  quantity. — A  goat,  going  out  for 
a  mouthful  of  frelh  grafs,  charged  her  kid  not  to  open  the 
door  till  fhe  came  back.  L’Eftrange. 

You  to  your  own  Aquinum  fliall  repair, 

To  take  a  mouthful  of  fweet  country  air.  Drydcn's  Juv. 

MOU'THLESS,  adj.  Being  without  a  mouth. 
MOUTIE'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Delemont.  The  place  contains  4.67,  and  the  can¬ 
ton  3977,  inhabitants. 

MOUTIE'R  d’AHUN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Creufe :  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Gueret, 
and  nine  north-weft  of  Aubuflon. 

MOUTIE'R  St.  JEAN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Cote  d’Or  :  three  miles  north  of  Semur 
cn  Auxois. 

MOUTIE'RS,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  divided  into  the 
porthern  and  fouthern  parts :  the  former  contains  1470 
inhabitants,  the  latter  has  1535  inhabitants. 
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MOUTIE'RS,  or  Mun'ster,  a  town  of  Germany; 
twenty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Bale,  and  fourteen  fouth- 
eaft  of  Porentrui. 

MOUTIE'RS  (Trois),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftriift  of  Loudun.  The  place  contains  1257,  and  the 
canton  7599,  inhabitants,  in  16  communes. 

MOU1  IE'RS  les  BAIN'S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Allier,  on  theAllieri  two  miles  weft 
of  Culfet,  and  ten  eaft  of  Gannat. 

MOUTIERS-les-MAUXFAI'TS,  a  town  of  France, 
m  the  department  of  the  Vendee,  and  chief  place  of  a  can¬ 
ton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Les  Sables  d’Olonne  :  fourteen  miles 
eaft  of  it,  and  ten  weft  of  Lupon.  The  place  contains  349, 
and  the  canton  10,634,  inhabitants. 

MOUTO'N  (Jean),  a  great  mufician,  who  flourilhed  in 
the  time  of  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.  to  both  which 
princes  he  was  maeftro  di  capella.  Several  of  his  mafles 
in  four  parts  appear  among  the  firft  that  were  printed  with 
types,  under  a  patent  granted  by  Leo  X.  and  iigned  by 
cardinal  Bembo,  his  prime  minifter.  Glareanus  calls  him 
a  Frenchman  ;  but  Lud.  Guicciardini  claims  him  as  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Netherlands.  Wherever  he  was  born,  it  is 
certain  that  he  fpent  t/re  chief  part  of  his  life  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  French  court,  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XII. 
and  Francis  I.  He  was  a  difciple  of  Jofquin,  and  mafter 
of  Adrian  Willaert,  not  his  fcholar,  as  Printz,  and  others 
after  him,  have  aflerted. 

Notwithftanding  the  rapture  with  which  Glareanus 
fpeaks  of  this  compofer’s  maffes,  they  feem  to  us  inferior 
in.  melody,  rhythm,  and  defign,  to  thole  of  Jofquin,  de 
la  Rue,  and  Fevin.  His  motets,  however,  if  not  more 
nervous  and  elaborate  than  thofe  of  his  contemporaries, 
are  more  finooth  and  poliftied  ;  but  he  lived  in  a  court! 
His  motet,  “  Non  nobis,  Dornine,”  is  not  only  pleafing, 
but  mafterly.  It  was  compofed  in  1509,  for  the  birth  of 
Renee,  the  fecond  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  by  Anne  of 
Bretagne,  as  appears  in  the  body  of  the  motet;  and  this 
is  fufficient  to  confute  the  opinion  of  Mouton  having- 
been  the  fcholar  of  Adrian  Willaert,  who,  according  to 
his  own  account,  went  into  Italy  very  young,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.  He  compofed  another  motet  in 
1514,  on  the  death  of  queen  Anne  de  Bretagne  ;  but  the 
beft  of  his  compofitions  that  we  have  feen,  is  the  motet, 
“  Quam  pulchra  es,  arnica  mea,”  from  the  Song  of  Solo! 
mon.  It  is  compofed  for  three  tenors  and  a  bafe ;  the 
fubjefts  of  fugue  are  pleafing,  and  treated  with  uncom¬ 
mon  clearnefs  and  abilities,  for  fo  early  a  period  of  coun¬ 
terpoint.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

MOUTON  d’O'R,  f.  The  name  of  an  old  French 
coin. 

MOUTOU'CHIA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Pterocarpus. 

MOU'Y,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Oife  :  fix  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Clermont,  and  twelve 
fouth-eaft  of  Beauvais. 

MOU'ZA,  a  town  of  Italy,  near  Milan,  fituated  on  a 
little  ifland  in  the  river  Lambro.  In  this  town  was 
formerly,  kept  a  golden  crown,  formed  with  an  internal 
hoop  of  iron,  and  therefore  called  the  iron  crown,  with 
which  the  German  emperors,  in  former  times,  were 
crowned  as  kings  of  Lombardy. 

MOUZANBA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Veronefe : 
fourteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Verona. 

MOU'ZIN,  or  Mosyn  (Michael),  a  Dutch  engraver, 
was  born  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1636.  In  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  plates  he  united  the  point  and  the  graver,  but 
not  fuccefsfully ;  for  his  ftyle  is  heavy  and  laboured,  and 
his  drawing  incorreft.  The  following  of  his  works  are 
moff  worthy  of  notice  :  Admiral  Van  Wafi’enaer,  of  Hol¬ 
land,  in  4to.  oval;  Admiral  Ruyter,  in  folio;  Cornelius 
de  Witt,  large  folio  ;  John  Van  Galen  ;  a  Dutch  admiral, 
large  folio  ;  a  Couchant  Venus  ;  the  Four  Elements  un¬ 
der  the  Empire  of  Venus,  large  folio;  Children  dancing 
to  a  Tambourin  and  Triangle,  played  by  a  Woman  and  a 

Satyr, 
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S;vtyr  >  another  group  of  Three  Children  dancing;  and  a 
Satyr  prefenting  a  Bunch  of  p  rapes  to  a  Female  and 
Child  :  all  after  Bolftein,  in  folio. 

MOUZON',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ardennes,  on  the  Meufe.  This  town  was  the  capital 
of  a  (mail  territory  belonging  to  the  arehbrfhop  of  Rheims , 
•  who  alienated  it  to  Charles  V.  in  the  year  1379.  It  has 
often  been  taken  and  retaken  in  the  wars  between  France 
and  the  empire,  and  continued  fortified  till  the  year  1671, 
when  Louis  XIV.  ordered  the  fortifications  to  be  deftroyed. 
Here  is  a  manufafture  of  ferges.  It  is  nine  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Sedan,  and  twelve  north-weft  of  Montmedy.  Lat. 
4.9.  36.  N.  Ion.  5.  9.  E. 

MOUZON',  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Meufe  at  Neufchatel,  in  the  department  of  the  Vofges. 

MOW,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of  Alla¬ 
habad  :  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Chatterpour,  and  fixty 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Chanderee.  A  town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Oude:  twenty  miles  fcuth-eaft  of  Azimgur. — A  town  of 
Hindooftan,  in  the  circarof  Chanderee  :  eight  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Seronge: — A  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude:  fixteen 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Furruckabad. — A  town  of  Hin¬ 
dooftan,  in  Bogilcund  :  thirty  miles  eaft  of  Rewah.— 
A  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  twelve  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Hhjypour.  Lat.  25.  4.9.  N.  Ion.  85.  36.  E. — A  town 
of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude :  eighteen  miles  eaft-north-eaft 
of  Fyzabad.  —  A  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Allahabad: 
twenty  miles  north  of  Allahabad.  Lat.  25.  57.  N.  Ion. 
83.  4.8.  E. — A  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Allahabad  :  eight 
miles  north- weft  of  Chatterpour.  Lat.  25.  3.  N.  Ion. 
79.  53.  E. 

MOW',  /  [mope,  Sax.  a  heap.]  A  heap  of  com  or 
hay;  when  laid  up  in  a  houfe,  laid  to  be  in  mow ;  when 
heaped  together  in  a  field,  in  rich. — Beans  when  moift 
give  in  the  mow.  Mortimer' s  Hujbandry. 

Where'er  I  gad,  I  Blouzelind  fhall  view, 

Woods,  dairy,  barn,  and  mores,  our  paftion.  knew.  Gay. 

To  MOW',  v.  n.  To  put  in  a  mow. 

To  MO'W,  v.  a  prefer,  mowed,  part,  mown  ;.  [mapan, 
Sax.  Mow  the  noun,  and  mow  the  verb,  meaning  to  put 
in  a  mow,  is  pronounced  as  now ;  mow  to  cut,  as  nw.]  To 
ciit  with  a  feythe.- — Beat,  roil,  and  more,  carpet-walks  and 
cammomile.  Evelyn. 

Of  all  the  feed  that  in  my  youth  was  fowne, 

Was  nought  but  brakes  and  brambles  to  be  mown.  Spenfer. 
To  cut  down  with  fpeed  and  violence. — He  will  mow 
down  all  before  him,  and  leave  his  paflage  poll’d.  S/takef- 
pcare's  Coriolanus. 

What  valiant  foemen,  like  to  autumn’s  corn,  * 

Have  we  mow'd  down.  ShakeJ'pearc's  Hen.  VI. 

Thou  and  I,  marching  before  our  troops, 

May  tafte  fate  to  ’em ;  mow  ’em  out  a  paflage. 

Begin  the  noble  harveft  of  the  field.  "  Dryclen. 

Stands  o’er  the  proferate  wretch,  and  as  he  lay, 

Vain  tales  inventing,  and  prepar’d  to  pray, 

Mows  off  his  head.  Dry  den's  /Ends. 

To  MO'W,  v .  n.  To  gather  the  harveft : 

Ours  is  the  harveft  where  the  Indians  mow; 

We  plough  the  deep,  and  reap  what  others  fow.  Waller. 

MOW',  f.  [probably  corrupted  from  mouth;  moue,  Fr.] 
Wry  mouth;  diftorted  face.  Out  of  ufe,  except  in  Scot¬ 
land. — Thofe  that  would  make  mowes  at  him  while  my 
father  lived,  give  twenty  ducats  a-piece  for  his  pi&ure 
in  little.  S/takefpeare. 

Apes  and  monkeys, 

’Twixt  two  fuch  file’s,  would  chatter  this  ivay,  and 
Contemn  with  mows  the  other.  •  Shahefpearc. 

To  MOW',  v.  n.  To  make  mouths ;  to  diftort  the  face. 
— Make  them  to  lye  and  mowe  like  an  ape.  Parfrc's 
My  fiery  of  Candlemas- Day,  1512. 
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For  every  trifle  are  they  fet  upon  me  ; 

Sometimes  like  apes,  that  mow  and  chatter  at  me, 

And  after  bite  me.  Shake f pear c's  Temprfi. 

MOW'AH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  BahAr:  thirty- 
two  miles  eaft  of  Hajypour.  Lat.  25.  34..  N.  Ion.  86.  E. 
— A  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude:  twenty  miles  eaft  of 
Fyzabad. 

To  MOW'BURN,  v.  n.  To  ferment  and  heat  jn  the 
mow  for  want  of  being  dry. — Houfe  it  not  green,  left  it 
mowbvrn.  Mortimer' s  Hujbandry. 

MOW'E,  Mouen,  or  Moun,  v.  n.  and  aux.  pref. 
snort pht.  To  be  able. — Many  feken  to  entre,  and  they 
fchulen  not  mowe.  Wicliffe's  Luke  x;ii. — Whetbir  faith 
f’chal  moire  Live  him?  Wicliffe's  James  ii. — Which  thou 
(halt  not  mowe  fuffer.  Chancer' s  Tale  of  MeUbeus. — Muff. 
So  must  is  ufed  to  this  day  in  the  north  of  England  : 
“  I  must  go.” — As  long  tyme  as  they  han  the  fpoufc  with 
them,  they  moun  not  fafte.  Wicliffe's  Mark  ii. — May. — 
We  mowen  not,  although  we  had  it  fworne.  Chaucer's 
Chan.  Ycom.  Pro!. — We  moun  wel  maken  chere.  Chaucer's 
Shi  pm.  Tale. 

MOWE'E,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat:  forty 
miles  north-eaft  of  Noanagur. 

MOWE'E,  one  of  the  Sandwich-iflands,  next  in  fize 
and  neareftin  fituation  to  Owhyhee;  lying  at  thediftance 
of  eight  leagues  north-north-weft  from  it,  and  140  geo¬ 
graphical  miles  in  circumference.  This  Bland  is  divided 
by  a  low  ifthmus  into  two  circular  peninfulas,  of  which 
that  to  the  eaft  is  called  Whamadooa,  and  is  double  the 
fize  of  the  weftern  peninfula,  called  Owhyrookoo.  The 
mountains  in  both  rife  to  a  great  height,  being  feen  at 
the  diftance  of  upwards  of  thirty  leagues.  The  northern 
fliores,  like  thofe  of  Owhyhee,  afford  no  foundings  ;  but 
the  country  prefents  the  lame  appearance  of  verdure  and 
fertility.  To  the  fouth-eaft,  between  this  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  ifles,  there  are  regular  foundings  of  150  fathoms, 
with  a  fandy  bottom.  From  the  weft  point,  which  is  low, 
runs  a  Ihoal,  ftretching  out  toward  Ranai  to  a  confiderable 
diftance;  andtothefouthwardof  this  is  a  finefpacious  bay, 
with  a  landy  beach,  (haded  with  cocoa-nut  trees,.  The 
country  behind  prefents  a  very  romantic  appearance.  The 
hills  rife  almoft  perpendicularly  in  a  variety  of  peaked 
forms,  and  their  fteep  fides,  with  the  deep  chafms  between 
them,  are  covered  with  trees,  among  which  thofe  of  the 
bread-fruit  abounded.  When  La  Peroufe,  in  1786,  came 
within  fight  of  this  ifland,  two  hundred  canoes  came  out 
to  meet  him,  laden  with  pigs,  fruit,  and  frelh  vegetables, 
which  the  inhabitants  fent  on-board,  and  forced  him  to 
accept,  without  any  ftipulation  on  their  part.  The  in¬ 
habitants  appeared  to  bear  fome  refemblance  to  thofe  ol’ 
Eafter-ifland,  and  indicated  a  more  robuft  conftitution  ; 
but  it  had  been  impaired  by  difeafe.  Their  common 
height  is  about  five  feet  three  inches  ;  their  habit  of  body 
fpare,  their  features  coarfe,  their  eye-brows  thick,  their 
eyes  black,  their  afpevft  determined  though  not  ferocious, 
their  cheek-bones  high,  and  their  noftrils  rather  wide  5 
their  lips  thick,  their  mouth  large,  as  well  as  their  teeth, 
which,  however,  were  fine  and  regular.  Some  of  them 
had  loft  one  or  mor6  of  their  teeth,  which,  as  a  modern 
navigator  fuppofes,  they  had  pulled  out  when  mourning 
for  their  relations  or  friends.  Tliefe  people  are  more 
mufcular,  their  beard  more  bufhy,  and  their  bodies  more 
covered  with  hair,  than  thofe  of  the  Eafter-ifland.  Their 
hair,  which  is  black,  is  cut  into  the  fliape  of  a  helmet ; 
and  the  part  which  they  fuffered  to  grow,  reprefenting 
the  plume,  was  red  at  the  extremity,  having  probably- 
been  coloured  with  the  juice  of  fome  vegetable.  The 
women  are  much  fmaller  than  the  men,  and  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  ill-made,  with  coarfe  features,  a  gloomy  countenance, 
and  rude  awkward  manners.  The  inhabitants  in  general 
are  gentle  and  prepofleffing,  and,  in  their  manner,  polite 
to  ((rangers.  They  paint  themfelves,  tattoo  their  ikin, 
and  pierce  their  ears  and  the  cartilage  of  the  nofe,  in 
which  they  wear  rings  by  way  of  ornament.  The  drefs 
Q  q  of 
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of  both  fexes  confifts  of  a  piece  of  cloth  covering  thofe 
parts  which  are  commonly  concealed,  and  then  wrapped 
round  their  bodies.  Thefe  cloths,  made  front  the  paper- 
mulberry, ,  are  fometimes  variegated,  or  painted,  with 
great  tafte.  Their  houfes,  collected  into  villages,  are 
built  in  the  manner  of  thole  in  Eafter-ifland,  but  their 
form  is  fquare.  With  regard  to  their  government,  it  was 
obferved  that  they  were  arranged  into  various  tribes,  each 
of  which  was  under  the  controul  of  its  refpeftive  chief. 
The  excellence  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  foil 
would  afford  the  inhabitants  every  means  of  happinefs, 
did  not  leprofy  and  fyphilis  rage  among  them,  very  gene¬ 
rally  and  with  great  violence.  The  inhabitants  ot  this 
jfland  appeared  in  1793  to  be  in  a  very  diftrefied  hate, 
having  buffered  much  by  a  war  of  eleven  years’  continu¬ 
ance  with  their  neighbours  of  Owhyhee.  Lat.  20.  34.  N. 
Ion.  203.  40.  E.  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  Pcrovje's 
Voyage,  vol.  ii. 

MO'WER,  /.  [from  mote;  founded  as  mo-er.~\  One  who 
cuts  with  a  feythe. — Mowers  and  reapers,  who  fpend  the 
molt  part  of  the  hot  fummer-days  expol’ed  to  the  fun, 
have  the  fkin  of  their  hands  of  a  darker  colour  than 
before.  Boyle. 

The  ftrawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge, 

Fall  down  before  him  like  the  mower's  fwath.  Shake, fpeare. 

MOWGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude : 
twenty-feven  miles  eaft  of  Rewah. 

MOWILGON'GA,  a  river  of  Ceylon,  which  runs 
into  the  fea  at  Trincomalee. 

MO'WING,  f.  [from  the  verb  to  mow .]  The  aft  of 
cutting  with  a  feythe. — It  was  the  latter  growth  after 
the  king’s  mowings.  Amos  vii.  x. 

MOW'ING,  j.  [from  mouthy  Grimace;  mockery.  Sher¬ 
wood.—  Some  Smithfield  ruffian  takes  up  fome  new  mowing 
with  the  mouth,  fome  wrenching  with  the  ffioulder,  fome 
freffi  new  oath,  that  will  run  round  in  the  mouth. 
Afcham. — Ability. — Without  whichewiowi/wg-  the  wretched 
wyl  ffioulde  languilhe  without  effefte.  Chaucer's  Booth. 

■ — The  aft  of  putting  into  a  mow',  or  heap. 

MOW'LAY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baglana:  thirty- 
two  miles  north-eaft  of  Bafleen. 

MOWRRUD',  a  town  of  Candahar :  twelve  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Candahar. 

MOWLAHO'RA.  See  Moutahora. 

MOX'A,  f.  A  Japanefe  word,  denoting  a  foft  lanugi- 
nous  fubftance,  prepared  from  the  young  leaves  of  mug- 
wort,  employed  by  furgeons  on  the  continent  as  a  means 
of  forming  an  efehar,  which  is  ufually  made  in  this  coun¬ 
try  with  cauftic.  A  little  cone  of  the  moxa  is  laid  on  the 
part  which  has  been  previoufly  moiftened,  and  it  is  then 
ignited  at  the  top,  when  it  burns  down  with  a  temperate 
glowing  heat,  and  produces  a  dark-coloured  fpot,  the 
exulceration  of  which  is  laid  to  be  promoted  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  afmall  quantity  of  garlic.  The  ulcer  is  kept 
open,  or  healed,  according  as  the  indications  of  the 
cafe  require.  The  moxa  is  famous  in  the  Eaft  for  curing 
leveral  difeafes,  and  the  French  are  in  the  habit  of  ufing 
it;  but,  whenever  Engliffi  furgeons  wifli  to  produce  a 
dough,  they  prefer  cauitics  to  aftual  fire.  See  Artemi¬ 
sia  vulgaris,  vol.  ii. 

MOX'BOROUGH,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  York,  anciently  called  Maizebtll,  where  a  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Britons,  in  which  the 
former  were  defeated:  feven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Don- 
eafter. 

MOX'ES,  or  Mo'jos,  a  province  of  South  America, 
in  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  fituated  between  the 
biffiopric  of  Cufco  and  the  country  belonging  to  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  on  each  fide  of  the  Marmora  or  Madeira;  of  con- 
fiderable  extent,  inhabited  by  Indian  nations,  and  little 
known. 

MOXVA'O,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  :  forty  miles  north-eaft  of  Braganga  Nova. 

MOY,  a  circar  of  Bengal,  bounded  on  the  north-eaft; 
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by  Ghidore,  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  Curruckdeah,  and  on 
the  weft  by  Ramgur  and  Bahar. 

MOY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aifne,  on  the  Oile  :  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  St.  Quentin. 

MOY,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  runs  into  Killala-bay 
about  tfvo  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Killala. 

MOY,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Invernefs  ; 
nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Invernefs. 

MOY'A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile:  thirty-fevcij 
miles  eaft  of  Cuenca. 

MOY'A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia  ; 
eight  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Manrefa. 

MOYANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Kiang-nan  :  thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Haitcheou. 

MOYAR'D,  Moyart,  or  Mooyaert  (Claas,  or  Ni¬ 
cholas),  a  Dutch  engraver,  contemporary  with  Wieringen, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
was  the  happy  imitator  of  Elfliiemer,  and  the  inftruftor 
of  Berghem,  Vander  Does,  Koningh,  and  Weenix.  The 
name  of  this  artift  has  been  varioufly  fpelled,  and  his 
hiftory  is  obfeure ;  Baflan  firft  calls  him  Nicholas  Moo- 
jaert  of  Amfterdam,  and  afterward  Claas  Moyard,  a  Dutch 
painter.  He  etched  feveral  plates  in  a  ftyle  bearing  fome 
refemblance  to  that  of  Rembrandt;  and,  as  far  as  is  known, 
worked  entirely  from  his  own  compofttions.  Among  his 
beft  prints  are  a  let  of  fix  plates  of  animals,  etched  in 
apparent  imitation  of  Swaneveldt;  Lot  and  his  Daugh¬ 
ters,  in  that  of  Elfliiemer;  and  a  landfcape  with  cows  and 
fheep:  of  various  quarto  dimenfions. 

MOYAR'T  (Chriftian  Louis),  a  native  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  the  time  and  place  of  whole  birth  are  not  known, 
but  who  was  reliding  and  praftifing  engraving  in  the 
city  of  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1630.  Among  a  few  other 
works  of  no  very  extraordinary  merit,  he  produced  a  fet  of 
monftrous  allegorical  compliments,  of  folio  dimenfions, 
wherein  Hercules  and  Minerva  appear  quite  out  of  their 
element,  and  which  is  intitled  “  An  emblematical  Hiftory 
of  Queen  Mary  de  Medicis.”  Moyart  marked  his  plates 
with  a  monogram  which  will  be  found  at  the  lower  part 
of  our  Plate  entitled  Motion,  p.  108. 

MOYAT'TA,  a  river  of  Ireland,  vrhich  runs  ihto 
Bantry-bay  two  miles  north  of  Bantry. 

MOYAU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Calvados  :  five  miles  north-eaft  of  Lifieux,  and  eight 
fouth-eaft  of  Pont  l’Eveque. 

MOY'E  (La),  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of 
Jerfey  :  four  miles  weft  of  Noirmont  Point. 

MO  YEN  VIC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Meurte.  Here  is  a  confiderable  falt-fpring,  from 
whence  the  water  is  conveyed  by  fubterraneous  channels 
to  Dieuze  :  two  miles  eaft  of  Vic,  and  three  fouth-eaft  of 
Chateau  Salins. 

MOYENVIL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Somme:  four  miles  fouth-fouth-w.eft  of  Abbeville. 

MOYE'VRE  (Grand),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Mofelle:  eight  miles  north-weft  of  Metz. 
MOY'LE,  f.  See  Moil,  vol.  xv.  p.  620. 

MOY'LE,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  joins  the  Mourne 
five  miles  fouth  of  Strabane. 

MOY'LE  (Walter),  a  learned  writer,  fon  of  fir  Walter 
Moyle,  of  Cornwall,  was  born  in  1672  at  Bake,  the  fa¬ 
mily-feat,  nearLooe.  He  diftinguifhed  hirnfeif  at  fchool 
by  his  proficiency  in  claffical  ftudies;  and,  after  an  acade¬ 
mical  courfe  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  was  placed  in. 
the  Temple  for  the  ftudy  of  law.  This,  however,  he  never 
meant  to  purl’ue  profeffionally,  as  his  fortune  enabled  him 
to  devote  his  time  to  polite  and  general  literature  ;  and 
he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  Congreve,  Wycherley, 
and  other  wits  of  the  time,  by  whom  he  was  much  efteem- 
ed.  When  a  defign  was  fet  on  foot,  about  1695,  of  trans¬ 
lating  the  works  of  Lucian,  he  undertook  to  furniffi  a  ver- 
fion  of  four  of  that  author’s  pieces,  which  lie  executed 
with  fpirit  and  correftnefs.  Being  warmly  attached  ta 
the  caufe  of  liberty,  he  was  difiatisfied  with  the  conduct 
and  principles  of  the  clergy  in  king  William’s  reign,  and 

conceived 
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conceived  a  diflike  of  that  order,  of  which  he  gave  oc- 
cafional  tokens  in  his  writings.  He  fat  in  parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Sal  tafia  in  1695  ;  but,  finding  in  him- 
fe If  no  difpoiition  for  public  bulinefs,  lie  appears  to  have 
declined  any  attempts  to  renew  his  feat.  Reluming 
his  private  ftudies,  he  tranflated,  at  the  inftance  of 
Dr.  Charles  Davenant,  Xenophon’s  Difcourfe  upon  im¬ 
proving  the  Revenues  of  Athens,  which  was  prefixed 
to  that  writer's  work  upon  the  Trade  and  Revenues 
of  England,  publifhed  in  1697.  In  this  piece,  he  gave 
an  example  of  his  talents  for  hiftorical  criticifm,  by  cor- 
refting  the  date  of  Xenophon’s  death,  given  by  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius.  His  intimacy  with  that  eminent  whig 
writer,  Mr.  Trenchard,  led  him  to  appear  as  his  coadju¬ 
tor  in  “  An  Argument  againft  a  Standing  Army,”  the 
great  obj  eft  at  that  time  of  the  jealoully  of  the  friends  of 
liberty.  In  lupport  of  the  fame  caufe,  Mr.  Moyle  pub- 
lilhed,  in  1691,“  An  Eli'ay  on  the  Lacedemonian  Govern¬ 
ment  and,  in  1699,  “An  Efi'ay  upon  the  Conllitution 
of  the  Roman  Government.”  In  both  'thefe  he  expofed 
the  flavilh  and  intolerant  tenets  of  the  eftablilhed  clergy, 
and  argued  in  favour  of  univerfal  toleration.  His  learn¬ 
ing  and  critical  fagacity  were  afterwards  exercifed  in  “  A 
Dilfertation  upon  the  Age  of  Philopatris,  commonly  at¬ 
tributed  to  Lucian,”  in  which  he  introduced  feventl  cu¬ 
rious  hiftorical  and  chronological  refearches  5  and,  find¬ 
ing  occafion  to  advert  to  the  life  of  the  emperor  Marcus 
Antoninus,  he  digrefl'ed  to  a  confideration  of  the  fup- 
pofed  miracle  of  the  thundering  legion.  In  a  mafterly 
dilcufllon  of  this  fubjeft,  he  gave  fitch  a  refutation  of  this 
legendary  ftory  as  feems  to  have  latisfied  all  unprejudiced 
enquirers.  See  Legion,  vol.  xii.  p.  451.  His  ecclefiaf- 
tical  ftudies  alfo  engaged  him  in  a  clofe  examination  of 
Dr.  Prideaux’s  Connedtion  of  the  Old  and  New  Telta- 
ment;  and,  foon  after  the  appearance  of  that  work,  he  en¬ 
tered  into  a  correfpondence  with  the  author,  who  was  his 
relation,  in  which  he  correfted  fome  miftakes  that  he  had 
obferved  in  it,  and  received  the  doftor’s  thanks  for  his 
attention. 

Another  literary  correfpondence  in  which  he  engaged 
was  with  Dr.  Mulgrave  of  Exeter,  a  learned  phyfician 
4ind  antiquary,  relative  to  his  treatife  entitled  “  Belgium 
Britannicum,”  towards  which  he  contributed  feveral  cu¬ 
rious  particulars.  He  alfo  extended  his  enquiries  into 
the  departments  of  natural  hiftory,  and  collefted  fome  cu¬ 
rious  birds  for  the  cabinet  of  Dr.  Tancred  Robinfon,  and 
fome  rare  plants  for  the  herbarium  of  Dr.  Sherard.  But 
a  delicate  ftate  of  health  prevented  him  froirr indulging 
his  inclination  in  thefe  purfuits,  and  confined  him  to  in¬ 
door  ftudies,  in  which  he  never  remitted  his  afliduity.  He 
died  in  1721,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  His  pofthu- 
ssous  and  unpublifhed  works  were  given  to  the  world  in 
2  vols.  8vo.  in  1726,  by  Thomas  Serjeant,  efq.  They 
comprife  the  Effay  on  the  Roman  Conllitution,  the  Dil¬ 
fertation  on  Philopatris,  Letters  to  Dr.  Mufgrave,  and  to 
and  from  other  perfons,  Remarks  on  Prideaux’s  Connec¬ 
tion,  the  Examination  of  the  Miracle  of  the  Thundering 
Legion,  and  other  pieces.  In  order  to  render  his  works 
complete,  his  friend  Anthony  Hammond  publifhed,  in 
1727,  a  third  volume,  containing  his  writings  printed 
during  his  lifetime.  They  rank  him  among  the  moll  li¬ 
beral  and  learned  fcholars  of  his  age.  Biog.  Britan.  Gen. 
Biog. 

MOY'NALTY,  a  fmalL  poll-town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Meath.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Borora,  and 
is  thirty-five  miles  north  by  weft  from  Dublin,  and  four 
north  from  Kells. 

MOY'NE,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  joins  the  river  Clare 
fix  miles  fouth  of  Tuam. 

MOYOBAM'BA,  a  town  of  South  America,  on  a  river 
of  the  fame  name,  which  runs  into  the  Guallagua  300 
miles  north  of  Lima.  Lat.  7.  S.  Ion.  76.  56.  W. 

MOYOM'BO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Congo:  ten  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Bombi. 

MOYOW'LA,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  runs  into 
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Lough  Neagh  two  miles  eaft  from  Magherafelt,  in  the 
county  of  Londonderry. 

MOY'RANS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Jura  :  fix  miles  north- weft  of  St.  Claude. 

MOYRA'ZES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aveiron  :  nine  miles  weft  of  Rhodez. 

MOYS,  a  river  of  Aullria,  which  runs  into  the  Danube 
two  miles  above  Korn  Neuburg.  , 

MOYSICIEWIC'ZE,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  pala¬ 
tine  of  Minik:  iixty  miles  north-eaft  of  Minlk. 

MOZAI'SK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Mofcow  :  fifty-fix  miles  weft  of  Mofcow.  Lat.  56.  36.  N. 
Ion.  35.  44.  E. 

MOZAMBI'QUE,  orMosAMEico,  a  kingdom  of  Africa, 
on  the  eaft  coaft,  and  in  that  part  of  the  Indian  Sea  which 
paffes  between  the  continent  and  the  illand  of  Madagafcar. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  capital,  fituated  on  an  illand, 
chief  of  three  iilands  which  form  a  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  celebrated  Vafco  de  Gama  was  the  firft  European  we 
know  of  who  dilcovered  and  came  to  an  anchor  near  it, 
after  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  here  it  was,  that 
he  informed  himfelf  about  the  main  defign  of  his  voyage, 
the  finding  out  a  way  into  India  by  fea,  and  concerning 
the  people  who  lived  on  this  coaft  ;  and  here  he  was 
appriled  of  the  vaft  commerce  carried  on  by  them  from 
one  kingdom  and  feaport  to  another.  Among  other  par¬ 
ticulars,  he  learned  that  this  illand,  lubjeft  to  the  king  of 
Quiloa,  was  one  of  the  moll  confiderable  marts  on  all  the 
eallern  coaft  ;  that  it  lent  fhips  to  Arabia,  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  was  reforted  to  by  merchants  from 
thence,  who  imported  a  variety  of  the  richeft  commodities 
in  great  quantities.  The  illand  of  Mofambico,  though  the 
largeft  of  the  three,  is  neverthelefs  very  finall,  not  being 
above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  in  length.  The  bay  is  about  three  miles  in 
circuit,  lb  that  the  points  of  land  on  each  fide  advance 
into  the  fea.  The  other  two,  of  St.  George  and  St.  James, 
lie  on  each  fide  of  it,  facing  the  continent,  in  a  direft  line 
with  it.  Over  againft  that  of  St.  George,  and  about  a 
mile  from  it,  is  the  cape  called  by  the  Portuguefe  Cabo 
Ceiro,  which  is  a  peninfula,  joined  to  the  continent  by  a 
finall  neck  of  land,  covered  with  the  fea  at  high,  but 
fordable  at  low,  water. 

The  foil  of  the  illand  is  nothing  but  a  white  barren 
fand;  yet  have  the  richer  fort  found  means  to  procure  an 
artificial  mould  on  feveral  parts  of  the  illand,  on  which 
grow  very  fine  citrons,  oranges,  ananas,  figs,  and  other 
fruits,  notwithllanding  the  great  fcarcity  of  water;  but 
the  far  greater  part  of  their  pulfe,  roots,  and  other  efcu- 
lents,  are  brought  hither  from  the  continent.  It  is  far 
otherwife  at  land,  where  the  ground  is  fat,  and  fertile  in 
rice,  millet,  variety  of  roots,  pulfe,  fruits,  and  plants. 
They  likewife  breed  vaft  quantities  of  cattle,  large  and 
finall,  particularly  fheep  with  large  tails.  They  fiwarm 
with  wild  beafts  of  various  kinds,  as  Hags  and  wild  boars, 
but  efpecialiy  elephants,  which  are  fo  fierce  and  deltrudtive, 
that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  kindle  large  fires  round 
their  fovvn  fields,  to  prevent  their  being  devoured  by  them. 
Neither  dare  they  ftir  far  from  their  homes  without  lighted 
torches  or  fire-brands  in  their  hands  to  frighten  them 
away  ;  and  even  with  thefe  they  have  much  ado  to  lave 
themfelves  from  being  deltroyed,  efpecialiy  by  thofe  of 
the  females  which  have  young.  The  country  hath  like- 
wife  rich  mines  of  gold,  which  is  walked  down  by  the 
rivers  in  great  quantities,  and  makes  a  chief  part  of  its 
commerce.  Ivory,  ebony,  Haves,  and  cattle,  are  likewile 
exchanged  for  European  goods,  fuchas  little  bells, knives, 
fciflars,  and  razors.  Thefe  lalt  were  fo  valued  among 
them,  that  they  would  give  fifteen  cows  for  one  of  them. 
The  Portuguefe,  of  whom  they  Hand  in  awe,  are  the  only 
Europeans  admitted  into  fome  of  their  fea- ports,  whence 
fhey  export,  befides  the  commodities  already  mentioned, 
lilver,  copper,  wax,  rice,  and  other  provifions ;  but  to  all 
other  Europeans  they  refule  every  kind  of  accefs  on  any 
pretence.  Lat.  15.  5.  S.  Ion.  41.  8.  E. 
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Mr.  'Salt,  in  his  late  travels  in  Africa,  vifited  Mozam¬ 
bique  in  the  year  1809.  On  the  25th  of  Auguft  he  arrived 
at  the  harbour.  His  reception  by  the  Portuguefe  com¬ 
mandant  of  that  fettlement  was  fuch  as  we  might  reafon- 
ably  tuppofe  would  be  given  to  an  envoy  of  the  Britifh 
king,  supported  by  the  recommendation  of  lord  Caledon, 
the  governor  of  the  Cape;  and  he  was  not  deficient  in 
availing  himfelf  of  thefe  favourable  circumftances,  during 
the  three  weeks  which  he  palled  on  the  illand  and  on  the 
adjacent  continent,  to  collect  much  curious  and  valuable 
information  refpebling  this  portion  ot  the  African  coalf, 
of  the  abtual  fituation  of  which  we  have  hitherto  known 
fo  little. 

The  town  of  Mozambique  occupies  the  central  part  of  the 
illand.  On  the  day  fubfequent  to  that  of  his  landing  in 
the  illand,  Mr.  S.  obtained  an  order  from  the  hofpitabie 
and  intelligent  governor,  Don  Antonio  Manoel  de  Mello 
Caltro  e  Mendoga,  to  vifit  the  fort ;  and  the  appearance 
of  that  bulwarkof  the  Portuguefe  empire  in  eaftern  Africa, 
as  he  has  defcribed  it,  was  not  calculated  to  infpire  him 
with  much  awe  or  relpeft.  “  The  commandant  received 
us  at  the  gateway,  and  went  round  the  works  with  us. 
They  contained  about  eighty  pieces  of  cannon  mounted, 
and  plenty  of  balls  piled  near  them,  which  feemed  to  have 
relied  long  undifturbed,  if  a  judgment  might  be  formed 
b.y  the  nifty  coat  of  antiquity  which  adhered  to  them. 
Some  of  the  cannon  were  marked  1660,  Alonzo  II.  others 
were  of  Dutch  extraftion  ;  and  there  was  a  very  large 
howitzer  made  to  call  Hones  of  loolbs.  weight,  which 
might  probably  boalt  a  Turkilh  origin.  The  fituation  of 
the  fort  is  judicioully  chofen  ;  and,  if  the  cannon  were 
well  fcrved,  would  moll  effectually  command  the  entrance 
into  the  harbour,  as  upwards  of  thirty  of  its  guns  would 
bear  on  any  Ihip  attempting  to  force  the  palfage.  There 
did  not,  at  this  time,  appear  much  note  of  preparation  : 
a  fewfentries,  fome  confined  felons,  and  twq  or  three  old 
women  with  cakes  to  fell,  feemed  to  conftitute  the  w'hole 
of  the  garrifon.” 

To  thofe  who  might  conceive  any  hopes  of  eflential 
difcoveries  being  eft’efted  in  the  interior  of  Africa  by  ex¬ 
peditions  up  the  country  from  thefe  parts,  the  converfa- 
tion  of  the  governor  with  Mr.  Salt,  as  here  reported, 
holds  out  but  little  encouragement.  It  has  been  long, 
it  feems,  the  anxious  defire  of  the  Portuguefe  government 
to  form  a  communication  between  their  eaftern  and  weff- 
ern  fettlements ;  but  Don  Antonio  added  that  all  their 
efforts  to  accomplilh  it  had  failed  ;  and  he  reported  two 
inllances  of  fuch  failures  as  having  occurred  within  thefe 
few  years,  though  neither  of  them  appears  to  be  very 
conclufive.  Farther  information,  indeed,  feems  requifite 
to  bring  us  to  any  fatisfadlory  refult  on  this  interefting 
fubjeCt. 

On  the  peninfula,  called  the  Great  Caboceiro,  are  the 
town  and  fort  of  Mefuril.  Mr.  Salt,  on  his  vifit  to  this 
place,  fell  in  with  a  party  of  negro-traders,  of  a  nation 
called  Monjou,  who  had  come  down  with  a  cafila  of  Haves, 
(chiefly  female,)  together  with  gold  and  elephants'  teeth, 
for  fale.  The  country  inhabited  by  this  people  was  de¬ 
fcribed  by  the  Portuguefe  as  “  being  nearly  half  way 
acrofs  the  continent though  Mr.  Salt  adds  that,  from 
inquiries  fubfequently  made,  he  had  real'011  to  fufpeCl  a 
miftake  in  this  reckoning.  The  length  of  time  at  which 
they  l'everally  ftated  their  abfence  from  home  did  not,  on 
an  average,  exceed  twq  months;  which,  reckoning  their 
progrels  at  fifteen  miles  in  a  day,  gives  only  900  miles, 
and  this  he  therefore  confiders  as  the  utmoft  limit  of  the 
fpace  which  they  had  traverled.  They  moreover  informed 
him,  “  that  they  wCre  acquainted  with  other  traders, 
called  Eveezi  and  Maravi,  who  had  travelled  far  enough 
inland  to  fee  large  waters,  white  people,  (this  mull  be  taken 
comparatively,)  and  liorles.”  He  defcribes  them  as  “  ne¬ 
groes  of  the  uglieft  defcription,  having  high  cheek-bones, 
thick  lips,  fmall  knots  of  woolly  hair  like  pepper-corns 
on  their  heads,  and  Ikins  of  a  deep  (hining  black;”  and, 
from  fome  circumftances  which  he  mentions  relative  to 
their  national  cuftoms,  he  eitecms  it  probable  that  there 
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may  have  been  a  remote  connexion  between  them  and  a 
tribe  of  Nuba  feen  by  Mr.  Bruce  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sennaar.  The  Haves  whom  they  brought  were,  as  Mr. 
Salt  fays,  permitted  to  difplay  their  activity  by  dancing; 
and  the  mention  of  this  circumftance  draws  from  him 
fome  remarks  which  are  too  creditable  to  his  feelings, 
and  involve  conflderations  at  the  prefent  epoch  too  deeply 
interefting  to  humanity,  to  be  palled  over  in  filence : 
“  I  fubfequently  faw  feveral  dances  of  the  fame  kind  in 
the  flave-yards  on  the  illand  of  Mozambique;  but  on  thefe 
occafions  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  Haves  were  compelled 
to  dance.  I  fnall  never  forget  the  expreflion  of  one 
woman's  countenance,  who  had  lately,  I  underftood, 
been  brought  from  the  interior.  She  was  young,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  a  mother;  and,  when  conltrained  to 
move  in  the  circle,  the  folemn  gloom  that  prevaded  her 
features  fpoke  more  forcibly  than  any  language  the  mifery 
of  her  forlorn  condition.  If  there  be  Hill  a  fceptic  who 
liefitates  to  approve  of  the  abolition  of  the  flave- trade, 
let  him  vifit  one  of  thefe  African  flave-yards  a  Ihort  time 
before  a  cargo  of  thefe  wretched  beings  is  exported;  and, 
if  he  have  a  fpark  of  humanity  left,  it  will  furely  Itrike 
convi&ion  to  his  mind.  On  this  day,  feven  Portuguefe 
veflels  left  the  harbour  of  Mozambique  for  Goa,  having 
on-board,  befides  a  large  quantity  of  gold  and  ivory, 
about  five  hundred  Haves,  who  were  bought  at  this  place 
at  the  price  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty,  dollars  a-head; 
that  is,  women  and  children  at  about  the  rate  of  three 
and  four  pounds  a  piece,  and  able-bodied  men  at  the 
price  of  five  pounds  !  I  feel  happy  in  thinking  that  fo 
nefarious  a  traffic  has  in  this  quarter  already  received  a 
check  from  Britifh  interference  fince  the  taking  of  the 
Ifies  of  France,  (vide  kill  Report  of  the  African  Inllitu- 
tion  ;)  and  I  trull  it  will  ultimately  be  put  an  entire  Hop 
to.  At  all  events,  immediate  Heps  ought  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  Haves  from  being  imported  into  thofe  parts  of 
India  over  which  any  influence  is  poflefled  by  the  Britilh 
government.  Five  ffiips  loaded  with  Haves  went  this  year 
to  the  Brafils,  each  veil'd  carrying  from  three  to  four 
hundred:  it  is  confidered  a  lucky  voyage  if  not  more  than 
lixty  die  in  each  Ihip.”  For  farther  information  relative 
to  the  African  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mozam¬ 
bique,  fee  Makooa,  vol.  xiv.  p.  174,  5.  Salt's  Voyage  te 
Aby[)inia,  4to.  1814. 

MOZAMBPQUE  (Straits  of),  that  part  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  which  divides  the  illand  of  Madagafcar  from  the 
continent  of  Africa. 

MOZA'RT  (Leopold),  vicechapel-mafter  to  the  prince- 
archbilhop  of  Salzburg,  and  director  of  his  band,  was 
born  at  Auglburgin  1719,  and  acquired  this  appointment 
in  1743.  He  was  intended  for  the  law;  but  his  paffion 
for  the  ftudy  of  mufic  was  predominant,  and  he  became 
early  in  life  an  ufeful  mulician,  as  author,  in  1757,  of  a 
treadle  on  the  art  of  playing  the  violin,  and  a  compofer  ; 
but,  what  did  him  moll  honour,  and  will  endear  his  name 
to  future  times,  is  the  being  father  of  fuch  an  incompara¬ 
ble  fon  as  thefubje&of  the  next  article,  and  educating  him 
with  l'uch  care.  In  1764  he  let  out  on  a  trading  voyage 
with  his  children,  a  l'on  and  a  daughter  ;  vifited  France, 
England,  and  Italy.  During  his  travels  with  his  children 
to  the  principal  capitals  in  Europe,  he  ufed  to  accompany 
them  on  the  violin,  the  daughter  when  fhe  lang,  and  the 
fon  when  he  played  on  the  clavichord  or  harpfichord. 
The  daughter  was  the  eldeft ;  and,  when  file  fang,  fiie 
was  not  only  accompanied  on  the  violin  by  her  father, 
but  by  her  brother  on  the  harpfichord,  which  he  wras 
able  to  do  in  a  malterly  manner  at  feven  or  eight  years 
old.  When  this  excellent  father  returned  to  Salzburg, 
after  travelling  with  his  children,  he  was  appointed  prin¬ 
cipal  concert-mailer  to  the  archbilhop,  and  became  a 
voluminous  compofer;  a  lift  of  his  works  is  given  in 
Gerber.  This  worthy  profefi'or  died  at  Salzburg  in  1778. 

MOZA'RT  (John  Chryfoftom  Wolfgang  Gotlieb),  fon 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Salzburg  in  January  1756. 
As  this  fon  and  a  daughter  were  the  only  furvivors  of 
feven  children,  their  father  gave  up  teaching,  as  well  as 

compofition, 


compofition,  and  devoted  his'whole  time  to  their  mufical 
education.  When  young  Mozart  was  about  three  years 
of  age,  the  father  began  'to  give  his  daughter,  who  was 
three  years  older,  inftruclion  on  the  harpfichord;  and  the 
Ion  at  this  early  period  paid  fo  much  attention  to  the 
founds  of  the  inftrument,  and  exhibited  fuch  proofs  of 
extraordinary  talents,  that  he  was  taught  fome  minuets 
and  airs,  which  he  learned  with  wonderful  facility;  half 
an  hour  being  fufficient  for  a  minuet,  and  an  hour  for 
the  other  pieces.  All  thefe  he  could  execute  with  the 
utmoft  preciiion  and  delicacy  of  touch  ;  and  his  progrefs 
was  fo  rapid,  that  in  his  fifth'  year  he  compofed  fome 
fmall  pieces,  which  he  performed  before  his  father,  and 
which  the  latter  thought  worthy  of  being  written  down. 
He  now  loft  all  tafte  for  childilh  amufements;  or,  if  he 
ever  indulged  in  them,  it  was  neceifary  that  they  lhould 
be  accompanied  with  mufic.  At  the  age  of  fix  he  had 
attained  to  fo  much  expertnefs  in  this  art  as  excited  uni- 
verfal  aftonilhment ;  and  his  father,  conceiving  that  he 
might  turn  to  advantage  the  talents  of  his  children,  re¬ 
paired  with  his  family,  con  lifting  of  his  wife,  daughter, 
and  fon,  to  Munich,  where  the  children  performed  before 
the  eleilor,  and  gave  a  public  fpecimen  of  the  great  pro¬ 
ficiency  which  they  had  made.  On  their  return  to  Salz¬ 
burg  they  improved  themfelves  ftill  farther  in  mufic ;  and 
in  1762  the  whole  family  went  to  Vienna,  where  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  prefented  to  the  imperial  court.  Young  Mo¬ 
zart  foon  after  learned  to  play  the  violin  ;  and,  though 
daily  complimented  on  his  great  mufical  genius,  he  be¬ 
came  neither  proud  nor  capricious,  but  continued  trac¬ 
table  and  obedient  to  the  commands  of  his  father.  In 
the  year  1763,  Mozart’s  family  again  paid  a  vifit  to  Mu¬ 
nich,  where  the  fon  performed  a  concerto  on  the  violin 
before  the  electoral  court;  after  which  they  proceeded  to 
Augfburg,  Manheim,  Mentz,  Frankfort,  Coblentz,  Co¬ 
logne,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Bruffels,  in  all  which  places 
young  Mozart  played  with  great  approbation  at  public 
concerts  or  at  the  houfes  of  the  principal  nobility.  In 
the  month  of  November  they  arrived  at  Paris,  where 
they  remained  twenty-one  weeks ;  during  which  the  bro¬ 
ther  and  filter  performed  before  the  royal  family  at  Ver- 
failles,  and  the  former  played  the  organ  in  the  chapel-' 
royal.  They  gave  alio  two  grand  public  concerts ;  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  were  heard  with  the  moll  rapturous 
admiration.  So  much  were  the  public  interelled  by  this 
mufical  family,  that  a  print  was  publilhed  of  the  father 
and  his  two  children  ;  and  wherever  they  went  they  u’ere 
treated  with  every  mark  of  refpeil.  At  Paris  young  Mo¬ 
zart  compofed  his  two  firft  works,  one  of  which  was  de¬ 
dicated  to  madame  Vifloire,  the  king’s  feconrl  daughter, 
and  the  other  to  the  countefs  of  Telle:  at  this  time  he 
was  oniy  feven  years  of  age. 

On  leaving  Paris,  in  April  1764,  the  family  came  over 
to  England,  where  they  continued  more  than  a  year. 
Young  Mozart  and  his  filler  had  the  honour  of  perform¬ 
ing  before  the  royal  family.  In  London  they  had  a  be¬ 
nefit-concert,  all  the  fymphonies  of  wdiich  were  compofed 
by  young  Mozart;  and  they  performed  at  another  which 
was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lying-in  liofpital.  The 
Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  F. R.S.  who,  during  the  time  of 
-Mozart’s  refidence  here,  was  witnefs  of  his  moll  extraor¬ 
dinary  abilities,  both  at  public  concerts,  and  by  having 
been  with  him  for  a  confiderable  time  at  his  father’s 
houfe,  gives  the  following  account,  amazing  and  incre¬ 
dible  almoll  as  it  may  appear,  and  which  is  printed  in  the 
Phil.Tranf.  vol.  lx.  p.  54.  He  carried  to  him  a  manufcript 
duet,  which  u/as  compofed  by  an  Englilh  gentleman  to 
fome  favourite  words  in  Metaftalio’s  opera  of  Demofoonte. 
The  whole  fcore  was  in  five  parts,  viz.  accompaniments 
for  a  firft  and  fecond  violin,  the  two  vocal  parts,  and  a 
bafe.  Mr.  B.’s  intention  in  carrying  with  him  this  ma- 
nufcript  compofition,  was  to  have  an  irrefragable  proof  of 
his  abilities  as  a  player  at  fight,  it  being  abfolutely  im- 
poffible  that  he  could  ever  have  feen  the  mufic  before. 
The  fcore  was  no  fooner  put  upoja  his  delk,  than  he  began 
Vol.  XVI.  No.  1100. 


to  play  the  fymphony  in  a  mod  mafterly  manner,  as  well 
as  in  the  time  and  ftyle  which  correfponded  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  compoler.  The  fymphony  ended,  he  began 
to  ling  the  upper  part,  leaving  the  under  one  to  his  father. 
His  voice  in  the  tone  of  it  was  thin  and  infantine,  but 
nothing  could  exceed  the  mafterly  manner  in  which  he- 
fang.  His  father,  wdio  took  the  under  part  in  this  duet, 
was  once  or  twice  out,  thougfi  the  paflages  were  not  more 
difficult  than  thofe  in  the  upper  one;  on  which  occafion 
the  fon  looked  back  with  fome  anger,  pointing  out  to 
him  his  miftakes,  and  fetting  him  right.  He  not  only 
however  did  complete  jullice  to  the  duet,  by  finging  his 
own  part  in  the  truell  tafte,  and  with  the  greateft  preci- 
fion;  but  alfo  threw  in  the  accompaniments  of  the  two 
violins,  wherever  they  were  mod  neceifary,  and  produced 
the  belt  effeils.  It  is  well  known  that  none  but  the  moft 
capital  muficians  are  capable  of  accompanying  in  this 
ftyle.  When  he  had  finiihed  the  duet,  he  exprelfed  him- 
felf  highly  in  its  approbation,  alking  with  fome  eagernefs 
whether  Mr.  B.  had  brought  any  more  fuch  mufic.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  informed,  however,  that  he  was  often  vifited 
with  mufical  ideas,  to  which,  even  in  the  inidll  of  the 
night,  he  would  give  utterance  on  his  harpfichord;  Mr. 
B.  told  his  father  that  he  lhould  be  glad  to  hear  fome  of 
his  extemporary  compofitions.  The  father  (hook  his  head 
at  this,  faying,  that  it  depended  entirely  on  his  being  as- 
it  were  mufically  infpired,  but  that  Mr.  B.  might  alk  him. 
whether  he  was  in  humour  for  fuch  a  compofition.  Hap¬ 
pening  to  know  that  little  Mozart  was  much  taken  notice 
of  by  Manzoli,  the  famous  finger,  who  came  over  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1764,  Mr.  B.  faid  to  the  boy,  that  he  lhould  be 
glad  to  hear  an  extempore  love-fong,  fuch  as  his  friend 
Manzoli  might  choofe  in  an  opera.  The  bo}f  on  this, 
who  continued  to  fit  at  his  harpfichord,  looked  back  with 
much  archnefs,  and  immediately  began  five  or  fix  lines 
of  a  jargon  recitative  proper  to  introduce  a  love-long.. 
He  then  played  a  fymphony  which  might  correlpond  with, 
an  air  compofed  to  the  fingle  word  Affetto.  It  had  a  firft 
and  fecond  part,  which,  together  with  the  fymphonies, 
was  of  the  length  that  opera-fongs  generally  laft:  if  this 
extemporary  compofition  was  not  amazingly  capital,  yet. 
it  was  really  above  mediocrity,  and  (howed  molt  extraor¬ 
dinary  readinefs  of  invention.  Finding  that  he  was  in 
humour,  and  as  it  were  infpired,  Mr.  B.  then  defired  him 
to  compofe  a  fong  of  rage,  fuch  as  might  be  proper  for 
the  opera-ftage.  The  boy  again  looked  back  with  much 
archnefs,  and  began  five  or  fix  lines  of  a  jargon  recitative 
proper  to  precede  a  fong  of  anger.  This  lalled  alfo  about 
the  fame  time  with  the  fong  of  love  ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  it,  he  had  worked  himfelf  up  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  he 
beat  his  harpfichord  like  a  perfon  poffelled,  riling  fome- 
times  in  his  chair.  The  word  he  pitched  on  for  this  fe¬ 
cond  extemporary  compofition  was,  Perjido.  After  this 
he  played  a  difficult  leffon,  which  he  had  finiihed  a  day  or 
two  before :  his  execution  was  amazing,  coniidering  that 
his  little  fingers  could  lcarcely  reach  a  fifth  on  the  harpfi¬ 
chord.  His  allonilhing  readinefs  however  did  not  arife 
merely  from  great  practice;  he  had  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  compofition,  as, 
on  producing  a  treble,  he  immediately  wrote  a  bafe  un-. 
der  it,  which,  when  tried,  had  a  very  good  cffeil.  Fie 
was  alfo  a  great  mailer  of  modulation,  and  his  tranfitions 
from  one  key  to  another  were  very  natural  and  judicious  5 
he  praclifed  in  this  manner  for  a  confiderable  time  with 
a  handkerchief  over  the  keys  of  the  harpfichord.  Thefe 
fails  Mr.  B.  was  an  eye-witnefs  of;  to  which  he  adds, 
that  he  had  been  informed  by  two  or  three  able  muficians, 
when  Bach  the  celebrated  compofer  had  begun  a  fugue, 
and  left  off  abruptly,  that  little  Mozart  has  immediately- 
taken  it  up,  and  worked  it  after  a  moft  mafterly  mannpr. 
Before  he  left*London,  he  publilhed  Six  Sonatas  for  the 
Harpfichord,  with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Violin 
or  German  Flute,  fold  by  R.  Bremner,  in  the  Strand, 
and  intitled,  Oeuvre  Troijieme.  His  two  firft  works  we 
have  mentioned  above.  He  is  faid  in  the  title-page  to 
R  r  have 
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have  been  only  eigl  i  years  of  age  when  he  compofed  thefe 
Sonatas.  The  dedication  is  to  the  queen,  and  is  dated  at 
London,  Jan.  8,  1765.  He  fubfcribes  himfelf  “  tres  hum¬ 
ble,  et  tres  obeilfant  petit  ferviteur.”  Thefe  leffons  are 
compofed  in  a  very  original  ftyle,  and  fome  of  them  are 
in  utterly.. 

In  July  1765,  this  mufical  family  returned  to  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  then  travelled  through  Flanders,  where  young 
Mozart  often  played  the  organ  in  the  churches  of  the 
convents  and  in  the  cathedrals.  They  patted  fome  time 
in  Holland,  and  then  returned  through  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  to  Salzburg,  after  an  ablence  of  three  years.  In 
1768  Mozart  and  his  fitter  performed  at  Vienna,  where  the 
emperor  Jofeph  caufed  young  Mozart  to  fet  an  opera 
buii'a,  called  La  Finta  femplice,  which  obtained  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  Haffe,  the  director  of  the  imperial  band,  and  of 
the  poet  Metaftafio.  Mozart  here  prefented  to  his  fon 
(in  the  prefence  of  Haffe,  Metaftafio,  the  duke  of  Era- 
ganza,  and  prince  Kaunitz)  feveral  Italian  airs,  which 
the  child  immediately  fet  to  mufic,  with  all  the  accom¬ 
paniments.  At  the  confecration  of  the  Orphan-houfe 
church  he  was  employed  to  fet  the  offertorium,  together 
with  a  trumpet-concerto ;  and  on  this  occafion,  though 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  he  had  the  direftion  of  the 
whole  mufic.  In  1769  they  returned  to  Salzburg;  and, 
foon  after,  the  father  and  l'on  made  a  tour  to  Italy,  where 
young  Mozart  acquired  great  honour  by  different  com- 
pofitions  which  he  executed,  and  particularly  at  Milan. 
At  Bologna  he  found  an  enthufiaftic  admirer  in  father 
Martini,  a  celebrated  matter  of  counterpoint ;  at  Florence 
he  was  no  lels  favourably  received  by  marchefe  Ligneville, 
a  very  great  proficient  in  the  fame  branch;  and  there  alfo 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.Thomas  Linley,  who 
was  then  nearly  of  the  fame  age.  When  Mozart  and  his 
fon  arrived  at  Rome,  they  went  to  the  Seftini  chapel  to 
hear  the  celebrated  Miferere,  wdiich  the  pope’s  muficians 
are  prohibited,  it  is  laid,  from  fuffering  to  be  copied,  un¬ 
der  pain  of  levere  punifhment.  Young  Mozart,  however, 
when  he  returned  to  his  lodging,  fat  down  to  write  it 
out;  and,  the  next  time  it  was  performed,  he  put  the 
manufcript  in  his  hat,  in  order  that  he  might  enlarge 
and  correct  it.  When  this  circumftance  was  known  at 
Rome,  it  made  fo  much  noife,  that  he  was  requefted  to 
fing  it  with  an  accompaniment  on  the  harpfichord,  at  a 
concert  at  which  Chriftopheri,  who  had  fung  it  in  church, 
was  prefent,  and  who  by  his  aftoniftiment  rendered  young 
Mozart’s  triumph  complete.  After  a  fhort  tour  to  Na¬ 
gles,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  his  holinefs  expreffed 
a  defire  to  fee  him,  and  where  he  was  inverted  by  the 
pontiff  with  the  crofs  and  infignia  as  a  knight  of  the 
golden  fpur.  At  Bologna  he  was  unanimoufly  elefted  a 
member  of  the  Academia  Filarmonica;  and  on  his  return 
to  Milan,  about  the  end  of  October  1770,  he  compofed, 
in  his  fourteenth  year,  the  ferious  opera  of  Mithridates, 
which  was  repreiented  on  the  26th  of  December,  and  fuc- 
ceffively  repeated  more  than  twenty  times  with  the  ut- 
moft  applaufe.  Being  at  Salzburg  in  1771,  he  was  re¬ 
quefted  by  count  Firmian  of  Milan,  in  the  name  of  the 
emprefs  Maria  Therefa,  to  compofe  a  grand  theatrical  fe- 
renata  for  the  marriage  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand  :  and 
this  talk  he  executed  to  the  full  fatisfadtion  of  his  em¬ 
ployers.  On  the  eleftion  of  a  new  archbifhop  of  Salzburg, 
in  1772,  he  compofed  the  ferenata  II  Sogno  di  Seipione ; 
fpent  the  following  winter  with  his  father  at  Milan,  where 
he  wrote  the  ferious  opera  of  Lucia  Silla,  for  the  carnival 
of  1773  ;  and  in  the  fpring  of  1774-  returned  to  Salzburg. 
Some  tours  which  he  undertook  in  this  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  to  Vienna  and  Munich  with  his  father,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  compofing  fome  excellent  pieces,  as, 
La  Finta  Giardiniera,  an  opera  bulfa,  two  grand  mattes 
for  the  electoral  chapel  at  Munich,  See.  and  in  the  year 
1775,  when  the  archduke  Maximilian  was  at  Salzburg, 
he  fet  to  mufic  II  lie  Failure.  He  had  now'  attained 
(though  only  nineteen  years  of  age)  to  the  fummit  of 
his  art;  liis  fame  was  already  diffufed  throughout  every 
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country  of  Europe,  and  wherever  he  appeared  his  uncom¬ 
mon  merit  excited  univerfal  admiration;  and  his  pro¬ 
grefs  in  talents  and  fame,  contrary  to  all  experience, 
continued  to  keep  pace  with  the  expectations  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1778,  he  was  called  to 
Salzburg,  and  appointed  principal  concert-mafter  to  the 
prince  archbiftiop,  in  his  ftead ;  but  he  religned  this  office 
in  1780,  and  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  fettled,  and  was  ad¬ 
mired  and  patronized  by  the  court  and  city;  and  in  1788 
he  was  appointed  chapel-mafter  to  the  emperor  Jofeph. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1782,  that  he  began  to  compofe 
at  Vienna  for  the  national  theatre  ;  at  firft  chiefly  inftru- 
mental  mufic;  but,  on  its  being  difeovered  how  well  he 
could  write  for  the  voice,  he  was  engaged  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry  to  compofe  comic  operas,  lometimes  to  Ger¬ 
man  words,  and  fometimes  Italian.  His  firft  opera  at 
Vienna  was  Die  Entjichrung  aus  dern  Serai/,  or  the  Rape 
of  the  Seraglio,  in  1782,  to  German  words.  The  fecond, 
Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  in  fouradls.  The  third,  the  Schauf- 
piel  Direftor,  or  the  Manager  at  the  Playhoufe,  in  17S6. 
Don  Giovanni,  in  1787.  La  Clcmenza  di  Tito,  a  ferious 
opera.  Coji  fan  tutti,  comic.  Die  Zauler  Flute,  the  Ma¬ 
gic  Flute.  Idomeneo,  a  ferious  opera,  See.  There  is  a 
chronological  lift  of  his  latter  vocal  compofitions  till  the 
year  1790,  in  Gerber’s  Mufical  Lexicon. 

It  is  lamentable  (obferves  one  of  his  biographers)  that 
premature  genius  too  rarely  enjoys  a  long  career.  The 
acceleration  of  nature  in  the  mental  powers  feems  to 
hurry  the  progrefs  of  the  animal  economy,  and  to  anti¬ 
cipate  the  regular  clofe  of  temporal  exiftence.  The  health 
of  Mozart  began  rapidly  to  decline.  However  he  was  not 
idle;  for,  in  the  few  laft  months  of  his  life  he  compofed 
thofe  three  great  works,  the  Magic  Flute,  the  Clemency 
of  Titus,  and  the  Requiem.  Some  have  called  thefe  his 
chef-d’ceuvres.  Nothing  ever  had  a  greater  run  than  the 
firft  of  thefe.  It  was  performed  at  Vienna  one  hundred 
nights  in  lefs  than  twelve  months,  and  on  the  hundredth 
night  the  theatre  overflowed  as  much  as  on  the  firft.  The 
fecond  was  compofed,  at  the  defire  of  the  Bohemian  States, 
for  the  coronation  of  Leopold.  It  was  begun  in  his  car¬ 
riage  in  the  road  to  Prague,  and  finiflred  in  eighteen  days. 
The  hiftc-ry  of  the  laft  is  Angular.  A  ftranger  called  on 
him,  and  requefted  he  would  compofe,  as  Ipeedy  as  pol- 
fible,  a  Requiem  for  a  catholic  prince,  in  order  to  footh 
his  mind,  and  to  prepare  it  for  his  approaching  diftolu- 
tion.  Mozart  demanded  two  hundred  ducats ;  and  the 
ftranger,  in  order  to  promote  difpatch,  depofited  four  hun¬ 
dred.  The  compofer  began  the  work,  in  the  progrefs  of 
which  he  felt  his  mind  unufually  railed  and  agitated.  He 
employed  not  only  the  day,  but  much  of  the  night,  in 
the  compofition  of  it,  with  which  he  feemed  to  be  infa¬ 
tuated.  He  told  his  wife  he  was  compofing  it  for  himfelf; 
and  fire  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  her  the  fcore,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  cheer  his  fpirits.  Upon  his  appearing  more 
tranquil,  fhe  returned  it,  but  he  foon  relapled  into  de- 
fpondency;  and,  having  finifhed  it  on  the  day  of  his 
death,  he  again  reminded  her  that  he  had  previoufly  in¬ 
formed  her  it  would  be  compofed  for  himfelf.  In  the 
year  1791,  and  in  the  thirty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  juft  af¬ 
ter  he  had  received  the  appointment  of  rnaeftro  di  capella 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  he  departed  this  life;  leaving 
the  world  to  admire  the  brilliancy  of  his  powers,  and  to 
lament  the  fhortnefs  of  the  period  allotted  to  their  difplay. 

Mozart  was  of  finall  ftature,  meagre  and  pale,  and  in 
his  countenance  difplayed  no  marks  of  extraordinary  ge¬ 
nius.  He  had  a  certain  awkwardnefs  in  his  manners',  and 
his  feet  and  hands  feemed  to  be  in  a  continual  ftate  of 
motion.  He  was  fond  of  billiards,  and  had  in  his  houfe 
a  billiard-table,  at  which  he  was  accuftomed  to  amule 
himfelf  alone.  Though  poffeffed  of  great  mufical  talents, 
he  was  in  other  refpefts  a  mere  child ;  and,  by  his  want 
of  economy  and  the  abufe  of  money,  he  evidently  fliowed 
that  he  was  aeftitute  of  that  prudence  which  is  fo  necef- 
fary  to  prevent  men  from  being  led  into  the  raoft  diia- 
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greeable  fituations.  His  income  for  feveral  years  had 
Seen  very  great;  yet  he  left  nothing  to  his  children  ex¬ 
cept  the  celebrity  of  his  name.  But,  however  thought- 
lefs  in  regard  to  the  common  concerns  of  life,  as  loon 
as  he  fat  down  to  the  harpfichord  he  appeared  quite  a 
different  being.  His  attention  was  then  directed  to  his 
favourite  objeft;  and  fo  much  was  his  hand  unfitted  for 
its  ufual  offices  by  frequent  practice  on  this  inllrument, 
that  it  was  with  the  greatell  difficulty  he  was  able  to  cut 
Bis  meat  at  table.  As  mufic  was  the  principal  occupa¬ 
tion  of  his  life,  it  formed  alfo  his  mod  agreeable  amufe- 
ment.  Solicitation  was  never  necelTary  to  induce  him  to 
play;  on  the  contrary,  his  friends  had  often  reafon  to 
apprehend  that  he  would  hurt  his  health  by  too  clofe  ap¬ 
plication.  He  was  fondeft  of  playing  in  the  evening ; 
and,  if  he  fat  down  to  his  harpfichord  at  nine,  he  never 
gave  over  till  midnight,  and  even  then  he  quitted  it  with 
reluftance.  It. is  a  curious  faft,  that  no  compoler  could 
lefs  endure  liberties  to  be  taken  with  his  works  than 
Mozart.  There  is  a  ftory  told  of  him  in  Mr.  Gardiner’s 
tranllation  of  the  Life  of  Haydn,  which  ftrongly  illuftrates 
tins  :  When  Mozart  went  to  Berlin,  he  arrived  in  the 
evening.  Scarcely  had  be  alighted,  when  he  alked  the 
waiter  of  the  inn  whether  there  was  any  opera  that  even¬ 
ing,  and  was  informed  that  one  of  his  own  operas  was  to 
be  afted.  He  immediately  fet  out  for  the  theatre,  and 
placed  himfelf  at  the  entrance  of  the  pit,  that  he  might 
liften  without  being  obferved ;  but  fometimes  he  was  fo 
pleafed  with  the  execution  of  certain  paffages,  and  at 
others  fo  diffatisfied  with  the  manner  or  the  time  in  which 
they  performed,  or  with  the  embelliffiments  added  by  the 
fingers,  that,  continually  expreffing  either  pleaAlre  or  dif- 
approbation,  he  infenfibly  got  up  to  the  orcheftra.  The 
manager  had  taken  the  liberty  of  making  fome  altera¬ 
tion  in  one  of  the  airs.  When  they  came  to  it,  Mo¬ 
zart,  unable  to  reftrain  himfelf  any  longer,  called  out 
aloud  to  the  band  in  what  way  it  ought  to  be  played. 
Every  body  turned  to  look  at  the  man  in  a  great  coat 
who  was  making  all  this  nolle,  and  expefting  he  would 
foon  be  filenced  or  turned  out.  At  length  fome  perfons 
recognized  Mozart ;  and  in  an  inftant  the  muficians,  ac¬ 
tors,  and  audience,  were  informed  that  he  was  in  the 
theatre;  and  in  confequence  the  opera  and  its  compofer 
were  vociferoufly  applauded. 

'  Mozart’s  vifit  to  England,  in  his  early  youth,  feemed 
to  have  been  forgotten;  and  during  his  greatell  celebrity 
we  knew  nothing  of  his  fludies  or  produftions,  but  from 
his  harpfichord-leffons,  which  occafionally  came  over  from 
Vienna;  and  in  thefe  he  feems  to  have  been  trying  expe¬ 
riments.  They  were  full  of  new  paffages,  and  new  eft'efts  j 
but  were  wild,  capricious,  and  not  always  pleafing.  We 
were  wholly  unacquainted  with  his  vocal  mufic  till  after 
his  deceafe,  though  it  is  manifeft  that  by  compofing  for 
the  voice  he  firil  refined  his  tafle,  and  gave  way  to  his 
feelings,  as  in  his  latter  compofitions  for  the  piano-forte 
and  other  inflruments  his  melody  is  exquifite,  and  che- 
rilhed  and  enforced  by  the  mofl  judicious  accompani¬ 
ments,  equally  free  from  pedantry  and  caprice. 

The  Requiem ,  of  which  we  have  given  a  brief  hiftory, 
was  performed  at  Covent-garden  during  the  oratorio- 
feafon  of  1801;  and  was  well  received.  But  the  fame  of 
Mozart,  in  this  country,  feems  to  reft,  at  prefent,  on  his 
Don  Giovanni,  though  we  believe  the  belt  judges  of  mufic 
prefer  the  Clemenza  di  Tito  to  all  his  other  works.  Don 
Giovanni  had,  indeed,  been  very  indifferently  received  at 
Prague  and  at  Vienna  when  firft  reprefented  in  1787,  and 
at  Paris  in  1794.;  and  only  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was 
performed  at  the  Academic  de  Mufique,  its  character  was 
fo  imperfeftly  comprehended,  either  on  the  ftage  or  in  the 
orcheftra,  that  Garat,  the  celebrated  finger,  obferved,  Don 
Juan  a  pant  incognito  H  V Opera.  Moreover  the  ftory  had 
been  reprefented,  as  a  melo-drama,  or  tragic  pantomime', 
at  the  Royalty-theatre,  under  the  title  of  Don  Juan,  or 
the  Libertine  deftroyed,  as  long  ago  (1787)  as  the  firft 
appearance  of  Don  Giovanni,  at  Prague;  and  it  was 
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turned  into  a  pantomime-ballet  at  Drury-lane  in  1790. 
Thefe  two  pieces,  however,  are  laid  in  the  Biographia 
Dramatica,  to  have  been  taken  from  Shadwell’s  tragedy 
of  the  Libertine,  firft  afted  in  1696;  and  in  all  thefe  the 
fpeftre  is  on  foot.  At  length,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1817, 
Don  Giovanni,  or  the  Speftre  on  Horfeback,  was  brought 
out  at  the  opera-houfe  in  the  Haymarket,  and  ran  through 
the  whole  feafon  with  the  greatell  applaufe,  proving  the 
mofl  profitable  fpeculation  that  houfe  had  entered  into 
for  many  years.  This  circumflance,  having  made  Mozart 
and  his  works  a  general  theme  of  converfation  and  admi¬ 
ration,  has  induced  us  to  enter  more  at  large  into  the 
particulars  of  his  life  than  we  fhould  otherwife  have  done, 
and  alfo  to  prefent  our  readers  with  a  portrait  of  him. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  fubjoining  a  ffiort  account  of  this 
piece,  and  of  its  reception,  from  the  dramatic  reporters  of 
the  day. 

This  opera  is  at  once  (fays  the  Morning  Chronicle) 
the  greateft  work  of  Mozart,  and  the  fineft  fpecimen  that 
exifls  of  dramatic  mufic.  Its  efreft  upon  the  ftage,  which 
is  inconceivable  to  thofe  who  have  not  witneffed  it,  is 
fufficient  to  (how  the  power  of  harmony  in  expreffing  paf- 
fion  and  exciting  fympathy.  There  is  fome  thing  of  fo 
high  an  intelleftual  nature  in  the  whole  of  its  formation, 
that  the  author  by  this  compofition  has  placed  his  art  in 
a  more  exalted  fphere  than  it  ever  reached  before.  The 
feene  is  in  Spain,  and  the  ftory  is  well  known  in  this 
country.  Don  Giovanni  is  a  profligate  young  nobleman, 
who  endeavours  to  feduce  every  female  that  he  fees.  He 
kills  Don  Pedro,  who  had  flown  to  the  aid  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  The  mofl;  ltriking  feenes  in' the  drama  are  thofe  in 
which  the  flatue  of  the  murdered  Pedro  fpeaks.  In  the 
firft  of  thefe,  Giovanni  invites,  with  audacious  courage, 
the  Hone  effigy  to  fup  with  him,  and  the  figure  fays  Yes, 
In  the  laft,  the  flatue  performs  his  prornife,  and  enters  the 
faloon  where  Don  Giovanni  is  at  fupper.  Here  he  ex¬ 
horts  him  to  repentance;  but  the  reprobate  is  bold  and 
obftinate,  and  finally  is  carried  to  the  infernal  regions  by 
furies.  From  a  work  like  this,  where  nothing  but  ex¬ 
cellence  is  to  be  found,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fele6l  parts  for 
diftinft  praife.  The  firft  trio  between  Don  Giovanni, 
Leporello,  and  Don  Pedro,  where  the  latter  is  mortally 
wounded,  is  in  the  highefl  degree  pathetic  ;  and  the  duet 
that  foon  fucceeds,  for  Donna  Anna  and  Don  Oftavio,  is 
equally  well  calculated  for  dramatic  effeft,  and  at  the 
fame  time  is  one  of  the  fineft  mufical  compofitions  known. 
The  palloral  duet,  Giovinctte,  fo  limply  elegant  and  full 
of  melody,  was  encored;  fo  was  alfo  the  duet,  which  all 
amateurs  know  and  admire,  La  ci  daretn.  An  air  for 
Zerlina,  Vedrai  carino,  and  one  for  Don  Giovanni,  Finche 
dal  vino,  were  repeated ;  and  we  are  perfuaded  that,  but 
for  the  length  of  the  opera,  more  than  half  the  pieces 
would  have  been  called  for  over  again.  The  extremely 
difficult  feftett,  Sola,  fola,  was  performed  with  an  afto- 
nifhing  degree  of  accuracy.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
words  to  deferibe  the  merit  of  this  beautiful  and  elaborate 
compofition.  The  finale  to  the  firft  aft,  in  which  there 
is  fo  much  variety,  went  off  &  mcrveille.  In  this  are  in¬ 
troduced  three  different  lpecies  of  dances,  performing  at 
the  fame  moment;  and  alfo  three  diltinft  orcheftras,  each 
playing  a  different  piece  of  mufic,  and  all  in  oppofing 
meafures.  The  two  airs  fung  by  Oftavio  are  exquifitely 
beautiful ;  and  the  laft  bravura  by  Donaa  Anna  combines 
the  two  qualities  fo  feldom  united,  of  the  pleafing  and 
the  furprifing.  The  mufic  in  the  feenes  where  the  llatue 
fpeaks,  is  quite  marvellous.  Mozart,  who  knew  well  the 
power  of  affociation,  has,  in  the  firft  of  thefe,  imitated  the 
chant  of  the  catholic  church,  and  the  effeft  is  folemnly 
iublime.  In  the  Jail  feene,  the  burft  of  the  whole  orchef¬ 
tra  upon  the  entrance  of  the  ftone  figure  is  tremendous ; 
which, “-with  the  wind-inftruments  afeending  the  mufical 
fcale  in  various  keys,  in  myfterious  progreffions  and  wail¬ 
ing  founds,  renders  the  effeft  almoft  petrifying.  The 
whole  of  the  performers  executed  their  arduous  talk 
with  the  utmoft  accuracy.  The  feenery  was  chiefly  new, 

and 
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and  bore  honourable  teftimony  to  the  liberal  expenfe 
which  the  proprietor  had  bellowed  upon  this  opera.  The 
moonlight  view  of  a  cemetery,  with  the  equeftrian  figure 
of  Don  Pedro,  was  the  fineft  thing  ever  feen  upon  the 
ftage.  The  drefles,  decorations,  &c.  were  all  in  the  fame 
good  ftyle,  altogether  rendering  this  the  moll  complete 
opera  ever  produced  at  the  King’s  Theatre. 

For  the  firft  reprefen tation  of  this  opera  at  Prague,  the 
overture,  which  is  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be  a  mailer- 
piece  of  genius  and  fcience,  was  begun  and  finilhed  in 
one  night.  The  fongs,  finales,  in  Ihort  all  the  vocal  pieces 
of  the  work,  had  been  finilhed,  lludied  by  the  fingers,  and 
rehearled  ;  nay,  the  lall  grand  rehearfal  took  place,  with¬ 
out  the  overture  being  even  begun  by  the  compofer,  al¬ 
though  the  public  performance  was  fixed  for  the  next  day. 
Mozart’s  friends,  his  wdfe,-  and  above  all  the  manager, 
were  in  a  Hate  of  alarm  eafily  to  be  conceived ;  they  re- 
prelented  to  him  the  ruinous  confequences,  to  the  theatre 
as  well  as  to  himfelf,  which  mull  refult  from  an  eventual 
difappointment,  and  conjured  him  not  to  blall  his  greatell 
work  by  fo  wanton  a  procrallination.  “  I  lhall  write  the 
overture  this  afternoon  ;  I  have  it  all  in  my  head  ;”  was 
the  anfwer.  The  afternoon  came  j  but  Mozart,  leduced 
by  the  finenefs  of  the  weather,  took  a  trip  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  made  merry,  returned  in  the  evening,  and  fat 
down  to  a  bowd  of  punch  with  fome  friends,  who  trembled 
at  the  idea  of  his  fituation.  It  was  midnight  before  he 
left  this  jovial  party,  in  a  Hate  fo  little  calculated  for 
mental  exertion,  that  he  determined  to  lie  down  for  an 
hour,  at  the  fame  time  charging  Mrs.  Mozart  to  call  him 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time.  The  fond  wife,  feeing  him 
in  the  fweetelt  Humber,  and  confcious  of  his  pow’ers,  fuf- 
fered  him  to  lie  tw'o  hours,  called  him  up,  made  a  bowl 
of  punch,  his  favourite  beverage,  put  pen,  ink,  and  mufic- 
paper,  before  him,  fat  down  by  his  fide,  and,  while  filling 
the  glafs,  entertained  the  compofer  with  a  number  of 
laughable  fiories,  in  the  telling  of  which  Ihe  polfelfed  a 
peculiar  talent.  Mozart  lifiened  with  the  greatefi  glee. 
All  at  once  the  divine  fpark  within  him  brightened  into 
radiant  flame  ;  he  exclaimed,  “  Now  is  the  time,  Conftan- 
tia ;  now  we  are  in  trim  for  it.”  Showers  of  crotchets 
and  quavers  then  guffied  from  the  rapid  pen.  At  times, 
however,  and  in  the  midfl  of  writing,  nature  would  afiert 
her  fway,  and  caufe  the  compofer  to  nod.  The  fomnolent 
fits,  however,  foon  gave  way  to  the  cheerful  converfe  of 
Conftantia,  and  the  excellent  punch  which  formed  its  ac¬ 
companiment.  The  overture  was  completed  before  break  - 
fafl,  and  the  copyifis  fcarcely  had  time  to  write  out  the 
fcore.  A  rehearfal  being  thus  out  of  the  queflion,  the 
orcheflra  played  it  at  the  public  reprefentation  in  the 
evening  without  previous  trial;  and  it  is  no  fmall  eulo- 
gium  on  their  talents  to  add,  that  the  execution  eleflri- 
fied  the  audience,  who  with  thunders  of  applaufe  called 
for  a  repetition. 

MOZ'DOK,  a  town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government  of 
Caucafus,  on  the  Malka:  eight  miles  eafl  of  Ekateri- 
nograd. 

MOZE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayne  and  Loire :  fifteen  miles  weH-fouth-well  of  Angers, 
and  ten  eafl  of  Ancenis. 

MOZUN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Puy  de  Dome  :  four  miles  eafl-fouth-eafl  of  Biilom. 

MOZY'R,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
*  Minfk  :  112  miles  fouth-fouth-eafl  of  Minlk,  and  196 
fouth-fouth-eafl  of  Wilna. 

MOZZANI'CA,  a  town  of  Italy:  twelve  miles 'north- 
north-eaft  of  Lodi,  and  twenty-two  eafl  of  Milan. 

MOZZOLI'NO  (Silvefler),  a  celebrated  Italian  domi- 
nican  monk,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Silvijicr  de 
Prierio,  a  village  in  the  territory  of  Afli,  where  he  was 
born,  about  the  year  1460.  He  entered  the  order  when 
he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  became  one  of  its  greatefl 
ornaments.  He  filled  the  chair  of  theological  profeffor 
in  the  principal  univerfities  of  Italy;  was  frequently 
-defiled  prior ;  and  was  once  appointed  vicar-general  of 
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the  congregation  of  Lombardy.  Afterwards  he  was  called 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the  high  pofl  of 
mafler  of  the  facred  palace,  and  made  general  of  his  order. 
He  died  of  the  plague  in  1520,  when  he  was  about  iixty 
years  of  age.  Notwithflanding  his  numerous  avocations, 
he  devoted  a  confiderable  fliare  of  his  time  to  fludy,  and 
produced  feveral  works  which  met  with  a  very  favourable 
reception  from  the  public.  The  principal  of  them  are, 

1.  Summa,  generally  called  the  Sylvejirine,  containing  a 
collection  of  cafes  of  confcience,  which  was  firfl  publifned 
in  1516,  and  afterwards  reprinted  in  a.  greatly  enlarged 
form  in  1519,410.  2.  Tlie  Golden  Rofe;  or,  an  Expoll- 

tion  of  the  Gofpels  throughout  the  Year;  which  firfl  ap-  . 
peared  in  1503,  4to.  and  fince  that  time  has  undergone 
numerous  imprefliorts.  3.  De  Strigi  Magarum  Daemo- 
numque  Praefligiis,  printed  after  his  death  in  1521,  4to. 
But  he  claims  our  notice  more  particularly,  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  his  having  been  the  firft  Italian  writer  who 
took  up  his  pen  againft  Luther.  When  the  Thefes  of  that 
reformer  were  brought  to  Rome,  he  endeavoured  to  refute 
them  in  a  “  Dialogue,”  which  appears  to  have  been  pub- 
liftied  in  the  year  1517,  and  dedicated  to  pope  Leo  X. 
He  alfo  publiftied,  in  1519,  a-treatife  entitled,  “  Trafilatus 
quidam  folemnis  de  arte  et  modo  inquirendi  quofcumque 
Hasreticos,”  &c.  According  to  the  judgment  of  catholic 
critics  themfelves,  his  performances  rendered  no  fervice 
to  the  caufe  of  which  he  was  the  advocate ;  and  pope  Lea 
thought  it  prudent  to  prohibit  him  from  writing  any 
thing  more  in  the  Lutheran  controverfy.  The  treatife  lall 
mentioned  was  originally  publiflied  in  the  name  of  a  ja¬ 
cobin  monk,  and  dedicated  to  Sylvefter;  but  in  the  year 
1653,  it  was  reprinted  by  the  inquifition  at  Rome,  and 
afcribed  to  its  proper  author.  Gen.  Biog. 

MRAK'OTIN,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Iglau  :  twenty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Iglau. 

MR  ATSCH,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Kaur- 
zim  :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sale. 

MRES'NA,  a  river  of  Croatia,  which  runs  into  the 
ICorona  three  miles  fouth  of  Carlftadt. 

MR  I,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  weft  branch  of  the  Nile  : 
feven  miles  fouth  of  Faoua. 

MRI'TU,  or  Mrityu,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  a  per- 
fonification  of  Death,  and  a  name  of  Yama,  the  Pluto  of 
the  Hindoos  ;  applied  alfo  to  Kal,  or  Time,  and  to  Siva, 
the  deftrufitive  power  of  the  deity. 

MRZEC,  a  river  of  Poland,  which  runs  into  the  Nie- 
men  four  miles  north-w'eft  of  Grodno. 

MSCHNO,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Boleflaw : 
ten  miles  weft  of  Jung  Bruntzel. 

MSHET,  anciently  the  capital  of  Georgia,  in  Afiatic 
Ruflia,  is  finely  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kur 
(the  Cyprus  of  the  Greeks)  and  the  Aragna.  The 
lite  was  taftefully  chofen  by  Mffiet,  one  of  Noah’s  grand- 
fons,  who  founded  this  city,  which  was  alfo  the  favourite 
refidence  of  Shem,  Farfis,  Tangamos,  and  Kartios.  This 
feat  of  the  patriarchs  has  dwindled  into  a  fmallaflemblage 
of  mean  houfes,  inhabited  by  Georgians  and  Armenians 
of  the  pooreft  clafs  ;  and,  on  viewing  it  in  its  prefent  con¬ 
dition,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  once  thirty 
verfts  in  circumference,  and  that  it  was  defended  by  eighty 
thoufand  warriors.  Mffiet  pofiefles  many  veftiges  of  its 
former  importance.  Near  the  cathedral  are  the  ruins  of 
the  palace  of  the  archbifhops  of  Georgia.  This  building 
contains  the  oratory  of  St.  Nono,  the  flave-girl  who  con¬ 
verted  king  Mirian  and  his  fubjefils  in  the  time  of  Con- 
ftantine  the  Great.  When  journeying  through  Georgia 
on  her  million,  the  ufed  to  bear  a  crols  formed  of  vine- 
branches  which  ffie  had  tied  together  with  locks  of  her 
own  hair.  The  relic  ufed  to  be  carefully  preferved  in  the 
cuftody  of  the  kings ;  but,  when  they  were  out  in  the  wars, 
it  was  depolited  in  the  cathedral  of  Mffiet.  The  crofs  of 
vine-branches  was  carried  to  the  mountains  when  the 
Turks  and  Perfians  invaded  Georgia  in  1720,  and  con¬ 
cealed  for  fome  time  in  the  church  of  Ananour.  After- 
wards  it  was  entrufted  to  the  Czarotvitch  Wachtang,  who 
1  had 
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had  fled  to  Mofcow.  In  more  tranquil  times,  Wachtang’s 
family  refuted  to  return  the  crofs  to  the  Georgians ;  and 
it  was  in  vain  that  Heraclius  reclaimed  this  national  relic. 
Its  reftoration  has  now  been  effected,  thanks  to  prince 
Bakerew,  Wachtang’s  defendant,  who  lately  laid  the 
crofs  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  whereupon 
his  imperial  majefty  deigned  to  reftore  this  precious  de- 
poiit  to  Georgia.  There  is  alfo  a  fumptuous  ancient  mo- 
naftery  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Kur.  Whilft  Georgia 
was  an  independent  ftate,  the  kings  were  crowned  in  the 
church  ;  and  it  is  alfo  their  place  of  burial.  The  laft  kings 
of  Georgia,  Heraclius,  and  George  his  fon,  who  ceded 
his  dominions  to  the  emperor  Paul  iii  1802,  reft  amongft 
their  predecefl'ors,  and  not  unhonoured  ;  for  the  tombs 
which  cover  their  remains  were  eredted  by  the  exprefs  or¬ 
ders  of  the  prelent  emperor.  The  cupola  is  furmounted 
by  a  gilded  globe.  The  Perfian  invaders  endeavoured  to 
bring  it  down,  by  firing  at  it  ;  and  the  cupola  is  pierced 
in  all  directions  with  cannon-balls ;  but  the  globe  main¬ 
tains  its  place.  The  Perfians  thought  it  was  a  treafure  or 
a  talifman.  The  faints  in  the  interior  of  the  building 
have  alfo  fuffered  much  from  the  zeal  of  the  Mahometan 
invaders.  On  the  north  of  Mthet  are  more  ruins,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  caftle  built  at  lead  two  thoufand  years  fince  by 
the  princes  of  the  Amilarchwerow  family.  The  laft  piece 
of  antiquity  which  we  (hall  notice,  is  the  bridge  over  the 
river  Kur,  one  verft  from  Mthet.  It  is  flanked  by  two 
ruined  towers  which  once  defended  the  paflage  ;  and  they 
fay  it  was  built  by  Pompey,  when  he  crofted  this  country 
at  the  head  of  his  army.  But  it  is  more  probable  it  was 
built  before  Pompey  came,  by  the  princes  of  the  Gedewa- 
now  family,  who  then  had  their  eftates  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Lettres  J'ur  le  Caucafe  et  la  Georgie,  Hamb.  1816. 

MSLAVL,  or  Miscis'law,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
government  of  Mogilev,  on  the  Sem,  formerly  the  capital 
of  a  palatinate  of  Lithuania,  incorporated  with  Ruflia  in 
the  year  1773  :  fixty  miles  ealt  of  Mogilev.  Lat.  53.  54..  N. 
Ion.  31.  E. 

MSTA,  a  -river  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of  Nov¬ 
gorod,  w  hich  runs  into  the  Ilmen  Lake  near  Lipintkoi. 

MSTOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Cra¬ 
cow  :  forty-four  miles  north-north-weft  of  Cracow. 

MTZEN'SK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Orel :  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Orel. 

MU-KELEN'GU,yi  in  botany.  See  Dioscorea. 

MUAKI'SIN,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Diarbekir,  on  the  Euphrates  :  ten  miles  weft 
of  Kerkifieh. 

MU'AR,  a  river  of  Malacca,  which  runs  into  the  Straits 
in  lat.  a.  6.  N.  Ion.  102.  27.  E. 

MUAS'SEM,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen:  twenty 
miles  fouth  of  Abu  Arifch. 

MUBAD',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude :  eleven 
miles  wreft-north-weft  of  Lucknow. 

MUCA'RE,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedf- 
jas  :  eighty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Mecca. 

MUCA'RES,  a  fmall  illand  among  the  Bahamas,  fur- 
rounded  with  rocks.  Lat.  22.  1  3.  N.  Ion.  77.  ao.  W. 

MUCA'TO,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
fix  miles  fouth  of  St.  Eufemia. 

MUCCAPET',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda  : 
thirty-two  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Combamet. 

MUCCH'IO,  or  Castel  Muschio,  a  populous  town 
in  the  late  Venetian  ftates,  north  of  the  Ifle  of  Veglia, 
half  a  mile  from  the  fea,  having  a  port  rather  (hallow,  but 
capable  of  containing  one  hundred  galleys.  It  has  12,4.00 
inhabitants,  a  rich  abbey,  and  two  fprings  of  fweet  water, 
which  have  probably  fome  l'ubterraneous  connection  with 
the  Lake  Ielero,  which  is  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  them. 
Dobafnizza,  fouth  of  this,  is  an  open  borough,  with  2300 
fouls.  It  has  an  harbour  for  fmall  boats,  and  is  fituated 
in  the  moft  fertile  part  of  the  illand.  To  the  eaft,  and  al- 
moft  in  the  centre  of  the  Hie,  lies  Caftel  Dcbrigtto,  four 
miles  from  Veglia,  in  a  very  fruitful  country,  with  2500 
inhabitants,  and  excellent  falt-houfes.  Oppenheim's  Ac¬ 
count  of  Maritime  Auftria. 
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MUCE'DO,  f.  in  botany.  See  Mucor. 

MUCH,  udj.  [Su.  Goth,  mycken,  great,  much  ;  Icel. 
mi  oh,  mikit,  much  :  hence  the  Span,  macho,  as  well  as  our 
much.']  Large  in  quantity  ;  long  in  time  :  oppofed  to  little . 
— Thou  (halt  carry  much  feed  out,  and  (halt  gather  but 
little  in  ;  for  the  locuft  ihall  confume  it.  Dent.  xxiv.  38, 
— I  am  well  ferved,  to  take  fo  much  pains  for  one  relolved 
to  make  away  with  himfelf.  L'  Ejirunge. — Many  in  num¬ 
ber  oppofed  to  few : 

Let  us  know 

If ’twill  tie  up  thy  dilcontented  fword. 

And  carry  back  to  Sicily  much  tall  youth, 

That  elfe  mull  perilh  here.  Shahefpeare , 

MUCH,  adv.  In  a  great  degree;  by  far  :  before  fome 
word  of  comparifon. — Excellent  fpeech  becometh  not  a 
fool,  much  lefs  do  lying  lips  a  prince.  Prov.  xvii.  17. — We 
have  had  fathers  of  our  flelli  which  corrected  us,  and  we 
gave  them  reverence :  (hall  we  not  much  rather  be  in  fub- 
jeCtion  unto  the  Father  of  Spirits,  and  live  ?  Ileb.  xii.  9. 
— If  they  efcaped  not  who  refufed  him  that  fpoke  on  earth, 
?nirck  more  Ihall  not  we  efcape,  if  we  turn  away  from  him 
that  fpeaketh  from  heaven.  Heh.  xii.  25. 

Full  of  doubt  I  Hand, 

Whether  I  fliould  repent  me  now  of  fin 

By  me  done  or  occalion’d,  or  rejoice 

Much  more,  that  much  more  good  thereof  (hall  fpring. 

Milton. 

To  a  certain  degree. — He  charged  them  that  they  l’nould 
tell  no  man  :  but  the  more  he  charged  them,  fo  much  the 
more  a  great  deal  they  publilhed  it.  Mark,  vii.  36. 

There  is,  faid  Michael,  if  thou  well  obferve, 

The  rule  of  not  too  much,  by  temperance  taught.  Milton „ 

To  a  great  degree. — If  his  rules  of  reafon  be  not  better 
than  his  rules  for  health,  he  is  not  like  to  be  much  fol¬ 
low’d.  Baker  on  Learning. 

Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
Life  much,  bent  rather  how  I  may  be  quit 
Faireft  and  eafieft  of  this  cumbrous  charge.  Milton. 
Somewhat  aw’d,  I  (hook  with  holy  fear. 

Yet  not  fo  much  but  that  I  noted  well 

Who  did  the  moft  in  fong  and  dance  excel.  Dryden . 

Often,  or  long  -. 

You  pine,  you  languilh,  love  to  be  alone. 

Think  much,  fpeak  little,  and  in  (peaking,  figh,  Dryden . 
Homer  (hall  laft,  like  Alexander,  long. 

As  much  recorded,  and  as  often  lung.  Granville. 

Nearly. — All  left  the  world  much  as  they  found  it,  ever 
unquiet,  fubjeft  to  changes  and  revolutions.  Temple. 

MUCH ,  f.  A  great  deal;  multitude  in  number;  abun¬ 
dance  in  quantity  :  oppofed  to  a  little. — They  have  muck 
of  the  poetry  of  Mecaenas,  but  little  of  his  liberality. 
Dryden’' s  Preface  to  All  for  Love. 

Nor  grudge  I  thee  the  much  the  Grecians  give. 

Nor  murm’ring  take  the  little  I  receive.  Dryden’s  Iliad . 

More  than  enough  ;  a  heavy  fervice  or  burthen. — He 
thought  not  much  to  clothe  his  enemies.  Milton. 

This  gracious  aft  the  ladies  all  approve. 

Who  thought  it  much  a  man  (hould  die  for  love.  Dryden. 

Any  afiignable  quantity  or  degree. — The  matter  of  the 
univerfe  was  created  before  the-  flood  ;  and,  if  any  more 
was  created,  then  there  mud  be  as  muck  annihilated  to 
make  room  for  it.  Burnet's  Theory. — Who  is  there  of 
whom  we  can  with  any  rational  aflurance,  or  perhaps  fo 
much  as  likelihood,  affirm,  Here  is  a  man  whofe  nature  is 
renewed,  whofe  heart  is  changed  ?  South. — An  uncommon 
thing.;  fomething  (trange. — It  is  much,  if  men  were  from 
eternity,  that  they  (hould  not  find  out  the  way  of  writing 
all  that  long  duration  which  had  paft  before  that  time. 
Tillotfon. 

To  make  Much  of.  To  treat  with  regard  ;  to  fondle  ; 
to  pamper. — The  king  underftanding  of  their  adventure’ 
S  s  fuddenly 
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fuddenly  falls  to  take  a  pride  in  making  much  of  them,  ex¬ 
tolling  them  with  infinite  praifes.  Sidney. 

When  thou  cameft  firit, 

Thou  ftroak’dft  and  mad’ft  much  of  me ;  and  would’ft 
give  me 

Water  with  berries  in’t.  Shakefpeare's  Tempejl. 

Much  at  one.  Nearly  of  equal  value ;  of  equal  in¬ 
fluence  : 

Then  prayers  are  vain  as  curfes,  much  at  one 

In  a  Have’s  mouth,  againft  a  monarch’s  power.  Dryden. 

Much  is  often  ufed  in  a  kind  of  compofition  with  par¬ 
ticles  both  active  and  paflive  :  when  it  is  joined  with  a 
paflive,  as  much  loved,  it  teems  to  be  an  adverb  ;  when  it 
js  joined  with  an  a  drive,  as  much  enduring,  it  maybe  more 
properly  confidered  as  a  noun.  Johnfon. — We  rather  con- 
flder  the  two  words  as  a  compound  adjeftive,  as  they  are 
commonly  followed  byafubftantive ;  as  Much-loved  friend  j 
Much-enduring  man. 

MUCH  WEN'LOCK.  See  Wenlock. 

MUCHANDERGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Vifia- 
pour  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Currer. 

MUCHAWIEC',  a  river  of  Poland,  which  runs  into 
the  Bug  at  Brzefc. 

MUCH'EL,  adj.  for  muclde  or  mickle ;  [mycel,  Sax.] 
Much  : 

He  bad  in  arms  abroad  won  muchel fame, 

And  fill’d  far  lands  with  glory  of  his  might.  Spenfer. 

MUCH'ELN,  or  Michelda,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in 
Thuringia  :  thirty- feven  miles  north-eaft  of  Erfurt,  and 
flxteen  weft  of  Leipfic.  Lat.  51.  18.  N.  Ion.  11.  55.  E. 

MUCH'ELNEY,  or  Michelney,  a  village  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Somerfet,  on  an  ifland  in  the  river  Parret. 
Here  was  formerly  a  monaftery  of  black  canons  :  all  that 
remains  is  converted  into  a  barn  :  one  mile  fouth  of  Iel- 
chefter. 

MUCHTE'TO,  a  town  of  the  Ifiand  of  Corfica:  one 
mile  north  of  Cervione. 

MUCHI'MA,  a  town  of  Benguela,  on  the  Coanza:  fe- 
venty-fix  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Old  Benguela. 

MUCH'LL  See  Mok^ia. 

M U C H'N ESS,/]  Quantity.  Ohfolete. — This  fiuggifh  hu¬ 
mour  is  condemned  long  ago  for  a  mifpender  of  time. 
And  furely  it  is  not  alone  very  dangerous,  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  and  muchnefs  of  time  which  it  filcheth;  but  alfo 
in  regard  of  the  quality  and  goodnefs  :  for  it  ordinarily 
feeds  gluttonoufly  on  the  very  fat  of  time;  it  eats  the 
very  flower  of  the  day;  and  confumes  the  firft  fruits  of 
our  hours,  even  the  morning  feafon.  Whately's  Redemption 
of  Time;  1634. 

MUCHO'DER,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen,  between  Taas  and  Jerim. 

MUCHUNDRUM',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  : 
twelve  miles  eaft  of  Bangalore. 

MUCH'WHAT,  adv.  Nearly.  Not  in  ufe.*—‘ The  motion 
being  conveyed  from  the  brain  of  man  to  the  fancy  of 
another,  it  is  there  received  ;  and  the  fame  kind  of  ftrings 
being  moved,  and  muchwhut  after  the  fame  manner  as  in 
the  firft  imaginant.  C/lanvi lie's  Scepfis — If  we  will  difbe- 
lieve  every  thing,  becaufe  we  cannot  know  all  things,  we 
fhall  do  muehwhat  as  wifely  as  he  who  would  not  ufe  his 
legs  becaufe  he  had  no  wings  to  fly.  Locke. 

MU'CID,  adj.  [tnveidus,  Lat.]  Slimy;  mufty. 

MUCIDAN',  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  dillridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Dordogne  :  eighteen 
miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Perigueux,  and  twelve  north- 
north-weft  of  Bergerac.  Lat.  45.  2.  N.  Ion.  o.  27.  E. 

MU'CIDNESS,  J\  Sliminefs;  muftinefs.  Ainfworth. 

MU'CILAGE,  f.  A  fliiny  or  vifeous  mafs  ;  a  body  with 
moifture  lufficient  to  hold  it  together.  —  Diflolution  of 
gum  tragacanth,  and  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  do  commingle, 
the  oil  remaining  on  the  top  till  they  be  ftirred,  and  make 
the  mucilage  fomewhat  more  liquid.  Bacon .■ — The  ingre¬ 
dients  improve  one  another;  for  the  mucilage  adds  to  the 
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lubricity  of  the  oil,  and  the  oil  preferves  the  mucilage 
from  infpiflation.  Ray  on  Creation. 

Mucilage  in  chemiftry,  is  a  name  given  to  an  aqueous 
folution  of  the  vegetable  produft  called  gum,  and  to  the 
mucilaginous  matter  extracted  from  feveral  vegetables* 
fuch  as  the  bulbs  of  the  hyacinth,  the  lichens,  and  feveral 
others.  From  thefe  fources  it  has  recently  been  employed 
in  calico-printing  as  a  fubftitute  for  gum-arabic,  to  pre¬ 
vent  die  colours  from  running.  Dr.  Thomfon  has  tried 
the  effedt  of  a  number  of  metallic  folutions  upon  a  folu¬ 
tion  of  gum,  few  of  which  appear  to  produce  any  change. 
Nitrat  ot  mercury  produces  a  white  coagulum,  which, 
however,  difappears  by  {flaking,  but  returns  when  the  fo- 
lution  is  much  diluted.  Prufliat  of  mercury  gives  to  a 
folution  of  gum  a  flight  opaque  appearance,  but  makes  no 
precipitate.  He  alfo  found  that  potafh,  ammonia,  folu¬ 
tions  of  lime,  barytic  and  ftrontian  alum,  fulphat  of  mag- 
neliaand  aluminated  potafn,  had  no  effedt  upon  mucilage. 
Silicated  potalh  produced  a  white  flaky  precipitate,  al¬ 
though  the  folution  waS  much  diluted.  Dr.  Thomfon  re¬ 
commends  this  fubftance  as  the  belt  teftof  the  prefence  of 
gum.  It  mull  be  remembered,  however,  that  an  acid  will 
produce  the  fame  eft’edt  upon  lilicated  potaih. 

Mucilage  is  ufed  by  fome  writers  to  defignate  a  pecu¬ 
liar  principle  dillindt  from  gum.  Mucilage,  lays  M.  Chap- 
tal,  appears  to  conftitute  the  firft  alteration  of  the  alimen¬ 
tary  juices  in  vegetables.  Molt  feeds  are  almoft  totally 
refolvable  into  mucilage,  and  young  plants  feem  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  formed  of  it.  This  fubftance  has  the  greateft  ana¬ 
logy  with  the  mucous  fluid  of  animals.  Like  that  fluid, 
it  is  molt  abundant  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  and  all  the 
other  principles  appear  to  be  derived  from  it ;  and  in  ve¬ 
getables,  as  well  as  animals,  its  quantity  becomes  lefs  in 
proportion  as  the  increafe  of  magnitude,  or  growth  of  the 
individual,  becomes  lefs,  orceafes.  Mucilage  is  not  only 
the  nutritive  juice  of  plants  and  animals,  but,  when  ex- 
tradted  from  either,  it  becomes  the  mod  nourilhing  and 
wholefome  food  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is 
found  in  different  Hates  in  plants  :  fometimes  almoft  alone, 
as  in  linfeed,  & c.  fometimes  combined  with  fubftances  in- 
foluble  in  water,  which  it  keeps  lufpended  in  the  form  of 
an  emullion,  as  in  euphorbium,  celandine,  See.  fometimes 
united  with  an  oil  and  forming  the  fat  oils  ;  and  fre¬ 
quently  it  is  united  with  fugar,  as  in  the  gramineous 
feeds,  the  fugar-cane,  maize,  See.  It  is  alfo  found  con¬ 
founded  with  the  eftential  lalts,  with  excefs  of  acid,  as  in 
barberries,  tamarinds,  forrel,  &c.  Mucilage  fometimes 
conftitutes  the  permanent  ftate  of  the  plant,  as  in  the  tre- 
mella,  conferva,  &c.  It  is  alfo  feen  in  this  ftate  in  lome 
animals,  fuch  as  the  medufa  or  lea-nettle,  the  holothu- 
rion,  &c.  The  charadters  of  mucilage  are  the  following  : 
viz.  infipidity,  folubility  in  water,  info  liability  in  alcohol, 
coagulation  by  the  adtion  of  weak  acids,  and  the  emiflion 
of  a  conflderable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  when  ex- 
pofed  to  the  adiion  of  fire ;  at  the  lame  time  that  it  be¬ 
comes  converted  into  coals,  without  exhibiting  any  flame. 
It  is  likevvife  capable  of  pafling  to  the  acid  fermentation 
when  diluted  with  water.  The  formation  of  mucilage  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  almoft  independent  of  light,  for  the  plants 
which  grow  in  fubterraneous  places  abound  with  it ;  but 
light  is  required  to  enable  mucilage  to  pafs  into  other 
ftates,  for,  without  this  principle,  the  fame  plants  would 
lcarcely  obtain  any  confidence.  Of  the  vegetable  muci¬ 
lages,  the  principal  are  gum-arabic, gum-fenegal,  and  gum- 
tragaeanth. 

Mucilage,  in  pharmacy,  &c.  denotes  a  certain  aque¬ 
ous  folution,  which  is  very  thick  and  adhefive;  fo  called 
as  refembling  the  mucus  of  the  nofe.  Mucilages  are  pre¬ 
pared  chiefly  from  roots  and  feeds,  pounded  in  a  mortar, 
and  infufed  in  hot  water,  and  drained  through  a  cloth  ; 
and  they  are  the  mod  relaxing,  emollient,  and  loftening, 
remedies  in  medicine.  The  roots  principally  uled  for 
this  purpofe  are  thofe  of  althaea,  mallows,  fymphytum, 
&c.  the  leeds  are  thofe  of  quinces,  fleawort,  Sec.  Muci¬ 
lages  enter  the  compofition  of  feveral  plafters.  They  are 
2  fometimes 
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fometlmes  alfo  made  of  gums  and  fruits ;  as  figs,  quinces, 
ifinglafs,  tragacanth,  &c. 

Mucilage,  like  gum,  ferves  to  combine  refins  and  oils 
with  water,  for  which  purpofe,  and  alfo  to  give  tenacity 
to  pills,  it  is  much  employed  in  pharmacy.  Its  properties 
are  the  fame  with  thole  of  gum  :  it  forms  the  ufual  bafis 
of  demulcent  mixtures  for  allaying  the  tickling  cough 
that  occurs  in  catarrhs  and  phthifis;  and,  combined  with 
opium  and  other  narcotics,  it  is  ufeful  in  diarrhoea,  dyfen- 
tery,  calculous  affedfions,  and  ardor  urinae. 

The  chemical  differences  between  mucilage  and  fugar, 
as  Hated  by  Mr.  Cruiklhank,  are  the  following  :  Sugar  is 
foluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  cryftallizable  from 
either  folution  ;  but  mucilage  is  infoluble  in  alcohol,  and 
refufes  to  cryftallize  from  its  watery  folution  :  480  grains 
of  fugar  yielded  by  diftillation  120  grains  of  charcoal,  270 
grains  of  liquid  pyromucous  acid,  41  ounce-meafures  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  119  ounce-meafures  of  hydro-car¬ 
bonic  gas :  the  fame  quantity  of  gum-arabic  yielded  96 
grains  of  charcoal,  210  grains  of  pyromucous  acid,  93 
meafuresof  carbonic  acid,  and  180  of  hydro-carbonat.  It 
alfo  gave  about  10  grains  of  lime,  and  the  acid,  when  fa- 
turated  with  lime,  gave  out  a  little  ammonia  ;  and  hence 
it  appears,  that  lime  and  azot  are  fubftances  that  belong 
to  mucilage,  and  not  to  fugar.  The  habitudes  of  each 
fubftance  with  nitric  acid  differ  alfo  confiderably.  When 
gum-arabic  is  heated  with  nitrous  acid  only  till  nitrous 
gas  begins  to  be  difengaged,  a  quantity  of  white  infoluble 
matter  precipitates,  which  is  the  mucous  acid,  and  the  re- 
fidue  is  malic  acid,  which  a  farther  addition  of  the  nitric 
converts  into  oxalic  :  but  fugar  is  changed  into  oxalic,  or 
malic  and  oxalic,  acid,  without  the  produ&ion  of  any  mu¬ 
cous  acid.  The  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  produced  from  a 
given  weight  of  fugar  with  nitric  acid  alfo  exceeds  that 
yielded  by  the  fame  weight  of  mucilage  with  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  of  acid.  In  the  fpontaneous  changes,  alfo,  fugar 
and  mucilage  differ  effentially :  fugar  being  the  eflential 
material  of  the  vinous  fermention  ;  but  mucilage  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  this  procefs  when  pure, and  appears  to  contribute 
little  to  the  generation  of  .alcohol,  when  in  combination 
with  fermenting  materials. 

MUCILAG'INOUS,  adj.  Slimy;  vifcous;  foft  with 
fome  degree  of  tenacity. — There  is  a  twofold  liquor  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  inunftion  and  lubrification  of  the  heads  or 
ends  of  the  bones ;  an  oily  one,  furniftied  by  the  marrow  ; 
and  a  mucilaginous,  fupplied  by  certain  glandules  feated 
in  the  articulations.  May  on  Creation. — Mucilaginous  glands 
are  of  two  forts:  fome  are  fmall,  and  in  a  manner  milliary 
glands;  the  other  fort  are  conglomerated,  or  many  glan¬ 
dules  collected  and  planted  one  upon  another.  Quincy. 

MUCILAG'INOUSNESS,  /.  Sliminefs  ;  vifcofity. 

MUCILA'GO,  f.  in  botany.  See  Mucor. 

MUCIUR',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania  : 
twenty-four  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Kir-lhehr. 

MUCK,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  Ireland,  in 
the  North  Channel.  Lat.  54.  51.  N.  Ion.  5.  36.  W. 

MUCK,  or  Muke,  one  of  the  fmaller  Hebrides,  con¬ 
taining  about  1000  acres  of  land,  chiefly  arable.  Lat.  56. 
48.  N.  Ion.  6.  12.  W. 

MUCK,  J'.  [meox,  Sax.  modi,  Su.  Goth.]  Dung  for 
manure  of  grounds.- — It  is  ufual  to  help  the  ground  with 
muck,  and  likewife  recomfort  with  muck  put  to  the  roots  ; 
but  to  water  it  with  much-water,  which  is  like  to  be  more 
forcible,  is  not  praCtifed.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hifc. 

There  are,  who 

Rich  foreign  mold  on  their  ill-natur’d  land 
Induce  laborious,  and  with  fattening  muck 
Befmear  the  roots.  Phillips. 

Any  thing  low,  mean,  and  filthy,  Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  citing 
only  the  example  from  Spenfer.  The  word  may  be  rather 
intended  Amply  for  a  heap,  from  the  Sax.  mucg.  Todd. 
Reward  of  worldly  muck  doth  foully  blend. 

And  low  abate  the  higbt  herofok  ipirit 

That  joys  for  crowns,  *  Fairy  Queen, 


Your  gathering  fires  fo  long  heap much  together. 

That  their  kind  fons,  to  rid  them  of  their  care, 

Willi  them  in  heaven.  Beaum.  and  Fletcher's  Span.  Citrate. 

A  huge  mats  of  treafure — the  fatal  much 

We  quarrell’d  for.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Sea-Voyage . 

To  MUCK,  v.  a.  To  manure  with  muck  ;  to  dung  : 
Thy  garden-plot,  lately  wel  trenched  and  muc fit 
Would  now  be  twifallowed.  Tujfev.  . 

To  run  a- Muck,  fignifies,  I  know  not  from  what  deri¬ 
vation,  to  run  madly,  and  attack  all  that  we  meet.  Dr. 
Johnfon. — TavCrnier  fays,  Certain  Java  lords,  on  a  parti¬ 
cular  occalion,  called  the  Englilh  traitors ;  and,  drawing 
their  poifoned  daggers,  cried,  A-mocca  upon  the  Englilh  ! 
killing  a  great  number  of  them,  before  they  had  time  to> 
put  themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  defence.  Again  he  tells  us, 
that  a  Bantamois,  newly  come  from  Mecca,  was  upon  the 
defign  of  moqua;  that  is,  in  their  language,  when  the 
rafcality  of  the  Mahometans  return  from  Mecca,  they  pre- 
fently  take  their  axe  in  their  hand,  which  is  a  kind  of  po 
niard,  the  blade  whereof  is  half  poifoned,  with  which  they 
run  through  the  ftreets,  and  kill  all  thole  which  are  not 
of  the  Mahometan  law,  till  they  be  killed  themfelves. 
Tav.  Voy.  vol.  ii.  199,  202.  Gent.  Mag.  vo).  xxxviii.  p.  283, 
— The  inhabitants  of  the  iflands  to  the  eaftward  of  Bengal, 
fuch  as  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Banco,  and  the  coaft  of  Malay, 
are  very  famous  for  cock-fighting,  in  which  they  carry  gam¬ 
ing  to  a  much  greater  excefs  than  the  cuftoms  of  Europe 
can  admit.  They  flake  firft  their  property  ;  and,  when  by 
repeated  Ioffes  all  their  money  and  effects  are  gone,  they 
flake  their  wives  and  children.  If  fortune  ftill  frowns,  fo 
that  nothing  is  left,  the  lofing  gamefter  begins  to  chew  or 
eat  what  is  called  hang,  which  I  imagine  to  be  the  fame  as 
opium;  when  it  begins  to  operate,  he  disfigures  himfelf 
and  furnilhes  himfelf  with  fuch  weapons  as  he  can  get, 
the  more  deadly,  the  fitter  for  his  purpofe  ;  and,  the  effeft 
of  the  opium  increafing,  he  at  length  becomes  mad.  This 
madnefs  is  of  the  furious  kind ;  and,  when  it  feizes  him,  he 
rufhes  forth,  and  kills  whatever  comes  in  his  way,  whether 
man  or  beaft,  friend  or  foe  ;  and  commits  every  outrage 
which  may  be  expedfed  from  a  man  in  fuch  circumftances. 
This  is  what  the  Indians  call  a-muck.  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xl-. 
p.  564. — A-mocca,  or  a-much,  (for  fo  the  word  fhould  be 
written,)  is  ufed  in  the  Malay  language,  adverbially,  as 
one  word,  and  fignifies,  if  we  may  fo  write,  killingly:  “  He 
runs  a-muck  ;  i.  e.  he  runs  with  a  favage  intent  to  kill 
whomlbever  he  meets.”  Malone's  Dryden.— The  phrenzy 
generally  known  by  the  term  muck,  or  amok,  among  the 
flaves  at  Batavia,  Samarang,  and  Sarabaya,  in  the  iiland 
of  Java,  is  only  another  form  of  that  fit  of  defperation 
which  bears  the  fame  name  among  the  military,  and  under 
the  influence  of  which  they  rufli  upon  the  enemy,  or  at* 
tack  a  battery  in  the  manner  of  a  forlorn  hope.  The  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  wars  of  the  Javans,  as  well  as  of  the  Malayus, 
abound  with  inftances  of  warriors  running  amok;  of  com¬ 
batants,  giving  up  all  idea  of  preferring  their  own  lives, 
ruffling  on  the  enemy,  committing  indi (criminate  (laugh¬ 
ter,  and  never  furrendering  themfelves  alive.  Baffles' s  Hijl. 
of  Java,  1817. 

Frontlefs  and  fatire-proof  he  fcow’rs.  the  ftreets, 

.And  runs  an  Indian  muck  at  ail  he  meets.  Dryden . 

Satire’s  my  weapon,  but  I’m  too  difereet 

To  run  a-muck  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet.  Pope's  Horace. 

MUCK'-HEAP,  f.  A  dunghill.— A  very  midden  or 
muck-heap  of  all  the  groffeft  errors  and  herefies  of  the 
Roman  church.  Favour's  Antiq.  Triumphant  over  Novelty. 
1619. 

MUCK'-  HILL,  f.  A  dunghill. — Old  Euclio,  as  he  went 
from  home,  feeing  a  crow  ferat  upon  the  muck  hill,  returned 
in  ail  hafte,  taking  it  for  an  ill  lign  his  money  was  digged 
up.  Burton's  Avat.  of  Mel. 

Hitherto  amonglt  you  l  have  liv’d, 

Like  an  unfavoury  .muck-hill  to  inyfelf.  B.Jonfon. 

MUCK'', 
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MUCK'-MIDDEN,  f.  A  dunghill.  Ufvd  in  the  north  of 
England.  See  Midden. 

MUCK-SWEAT7,  f.  [in  this  low  word,  much  fignifies 
wet,  moilt.]  Profufe  fiweat.  High  perfpiration. — By  the 
living  jingo,  I’m  all  in  a  muek-J'weat.  GoldJ'mith's  Vicar  of 
Wakefield. 

MUCK'-WEED,  f.  The  common  name  of  a  trouble- 
fotne  weed  in  arable  land ;  the  common  goofe-foot.  See 
Chenopodium. 

MUCK-WET',  adj.  Wet  as  muck.  Scott. 

MUCK'-WORM,  f.  A  worm  that  lives  in  dung. — A 
mifer;  a  curmudgeon  : 

Worms  fuit  all  conditions  ; 

Milers  are  muck-worms,  lilk- worms  beaus, 

And  death-watches  phyiicians.  Swift's  Mifcell, 

MUCK'-WORT,  or  Mud-wort.  See  Limosella. 

MUCKANDGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Bahar : 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Ramgur. 

MUCKDUMFOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooltan  :  thirty 
miles  north-eall  of  Moultan. 

MUCK'EARN,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Argyle  :  fourteen  miles  north  of  Inverary. 

MUCK'ENBERG,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  margra- 
Vate  of  MeifTen  :  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Drefden, 
and  twenty-two  north-eaft  of  Meiflen. 

MU CK'ENDER,/  [mouclioir,  Fr.  mocadero,  Span,  muc- 
cininm,  low  Lat.  Dr.  Johnfon. — It  is,  in  fome  places,  called 
mueldnger ;  and  in  Barret’s  old  dictionary  mucketer.  The 
xoot  is  the  Lat.  mucus ;  old  Fr.  mouc,  whence  moucaduu , 
an  old  word  for  mouckoir.  Todd .]  A  handkerchief : 

Be  of  good  comfort ;  take  my  muckivder. 

And  dry  thine  eyes.  B.  Jonfoti's  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

For  thy  dull  fancy  a  mnckender  is  fit, 

To  wipe  the  flabberings  of  thy  fnotty  wit.  Durjet. 

MUCK'ENHAGEN,  a  town  of  Pomerelia,  on  the  Mot- 
law  :  feven  miles  fouth-fouth-eall  of  Dantzic. 

MUCK'ENREUT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Culmbach  :  eight  miles  north-weft  of  Bayreuth. 

MUCK'ENSTURM,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden  :  two  miles  north-eaft  of  Raftadt. 

MUCK'ER,  a  town  ofPruflia,  in  the  palatinate  of  Culm  : 
feventeen  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Culm. 

To  MUCK'ER,  v.a.  [from  muck,  aheap;  mucg,  Sax. 
vmicchiare,  Ital.  to  heap  up.]  To  hoard  up ;  to  get  or  fave 
meanly:  a  word  ufed  by  Chaucer,  and  ltill  retained  in 
converfation. — That  gold,  and  that  money,  fliineth, 
and  yeveth  better  renowne  to  them  that  difpenden  it, 
than  to  thilke  folke  that  muckeren  it.  Chaucer's  Bocth. 
— Penie  that  he  can  muckre  and  ketche.  Chaucer's  Tr. 
and  Crcjf. 

MUCK'ERER,  f.  One  that  muckers  ;  a  mifer;  a  nig¬ 
gard. — Avarice  maketh  ahvaie  muckerers  to  ben  hated. 
Chaucer 

MUCK'EROW  GAU'T,  a  mountain  of  Bahar:  twen¬ 
ty-three  miles  weft  of  Saferam. 

MUCK'INESS,  f  Naftinefs ;  filth. 

MUCK'ISH,  mountains  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Donegal :  twenty-fix  miles  north  of  Donegal. 

MUCK'LE,  adj.  [mycei,  Sax.]  Much. 

"MUCK'LE  WATER  of  GROI'NARD,  a  river  of 
Scotland,  which  runs  from  Loch  Strathnalkelly  to  Loch 
Groinard. 

MUCK'LEFORD,  a  village  in  Dorfetfliire,  near  Framp- 
ton,  in  the  parilh  of  Bradford-Peverel,  from  whence  it  is 
.diftant  about  a  mile  weft  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  Frame. 
It  had  formerly  a  chapel,  only  the  foundation  of  which 
is  now  vinbie. 

MUCK'LESTON,  a  village  in  Staffordftiire,  near  Blore- 
heath,  on  a  rifing  ground,  from  whofe  church  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  the  faithful  and  fpirited  confort  of  Henry  VI. 
faw  the  fatal  battle  of  Bloreheath. 

MUCK'LE  WICK,  a  village  in  Shropfliire ;  to  the  north- 
>veft  of  Bilhpp’s  Caftle. 
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MUCKRA'IZ,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Hindia:  feventeen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Hurda. 

MUCK'RIS  PO'INT,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  on  the  north 
coaft  of  Donegal :  fix  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Killybegs. 

MUCKTERPOU'R,  a  town  in  Bengal :  thirty-three 
miles  eaft  of  Calcutta. 

MUCKUNDGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Bengal :  eighteen 
miles  north  of  Ramgur.  Lat.  23.  57.  N.  Ion.  85.  34.  E. 

MUCK'Y,  adj.  Nafty;  filthy: 

Much/  filth  his  branching  arms  annoys, 

And  with  uncomely  weeds  the  gentle  wave  accloys.  Spcnf, 

MUCO'NI,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  of  Africa, 
in  the  eaftern  part  of  Mauritania  Csefarienfis,  in  the  en¬ 
virons  of  Mount  Mamplerus,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

MU'COR,  J'.  [from  muceo,  Lat.  to  be  mufty  or  mouldy.] 
A  vegetable  difeafe,  fignifyinga  fort  of  mould  or  mildew. 

MU'COR,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  crypto- 
gamia,  order  fungi.  Eflential  generic  character — Seeds 
naked,  or  in  tranlparent  capfules  or  veficles  at  the  end  of 
the  Item.  Thefe  plants  form  the  laft  genus  of  the  loweft 
order  of  vegetation.  They  chiefly  appear  in  form  of 
mouldinefs  on  putrid  or  putrefying  fubftances,  as  rotten 
wood,  fruits,  dung,  corrupted  food,  old  cheefe,  decayed 
leaves,  and  other  fungufes,  in  caverns  and  arched  cellars. 
Seventeen  Britifh  fpecies  are  enumerated  in  the  third 
edition  of  Withering’s  Arrangement ;  to  which  feveral 
have  been  added  by  other  botanifts,  fo  that  the  fpecies 
now  amount  to  twenty-five. 

1.  Mucor  aquofus :  a  watery  globule  on  a  long  pellucid 
Item;  feeds  roundifti.  Obferved  by  Mr.  Dickinfon  on 
putrefying  pafte. 

2.  Mucor  minimus :  minute,  white  ;  head  nodding. 

3.  Mucor  mucedo  :  ftalks  Ample,  crowded ;  heads 
blackifti.  This  is  the  molt  common  mould,  on  all  forts 
of  decayed  food,  vegetables,  fruits,  &c.  It  is  at  firft 
greyilh,  with  a  filvery  fparkling  appearance  ;  but  in  a 
few  hours  turns  greenilh,  and  finally  almoft  black,  from 
the  copious  ripe  feed,  which,  being  gone,  leaves  the  ex¬ 
panded  coat  of  the  head,  or  receptacle,  in  a  liar- like, 
jagged,  flat  form.  This  is  reprefented  on  the  preceding 
Engraving,  (p.  108.)  at  fig.  8,  of  the  natural  fize,  and 
magnified. 

4.  Mucor  glaucus.  See  Monixia  glaucus,  vol.  xv. 

5.  Mucor  roridus  :  item  hair-like;  head  fpherical,  like 
a  dew-drop,  with  a  black  dot  at  the  top.  Found  on 
horle-dung  in  Auguft  and  September. 

6.  Mucor  urceolatus  :  foon  fading;  Item  above  bellying,, 
tranfparent,  like  a  dew-drop ;  head  roundiih,  elaftic, 
black.  The  Item  is  yellowilh,  changing  to  a  pellucid 
watery  blue,  bellying  upwards.  Head  fpherical,  but  de- 
prefled,  black,  Ihining;  when  ripe,  thrown  off  with  an 
elaftic  force.  This  plant  has  the  property  of  ejecting  the 
feed-vefiel  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Lycoperdon  carpo- 
bolusdoes ;  and  the  head,  which  is  blackifti  grey,  appearing 
to  be  replete  with  feeds  like  that,  fhould  the  former  be 
made  a  diftinCt  genus,  this  might  aflociate  with  it.  The 
ftruCture  of  it  is  clearly  a  membrane  furrounding  and  in 
clofing  the  capfule  in  form  of  a  round  ball  at  the  top  of 
the  llem,  which,  when  ripe,  is  exploded  to  fome  diftance. 
This  membrane  is  not  fugacious  like  the  other  mucors ; 
a  fpecimen,  now  fix  or  leven  years  old,  ftill  (hows  the 
remains  of  the  collapfed  membrane,  though  the  capfules 
are  fallen  into  powder  and  gone.  Stem,  after  the  ex- 
plofion  of  the  head,  lofes  its  bellying  appearance,  becomes 
cylindrical  and  crooked,  in  which  ftate  it  will  remain  for 
years,  if  kept  in  a  dry  place.  Woodward.  Inhabits  horfe- 
dung;  to  be  found  early  in  a  morning,  in  Auguft  chiefly. 

7.  Mucor  embolus  :  Item  black,  briltle-lhaped,  let  with 
brown  woolly  hair.  On  rotten  wood. 

8.  Mucor  cefpitofus :  Item  branching;  fructifications 
finger-like.  Found  on  rotten  vegetables  in  woods. 

9.  Mucor cruftaceus.  See  Monilia  cruftaceus. 

10.  Mucor  botrytis  :  Item  bearing  fructifications  in 
bunches.  Height  two-  joths  of  an  inch.  Fructifications 
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like  bunches  of  grapes.  Pifcovered  on  a  decaying  plant 
of  Boletus  verficolor. 

11.  Mucor entoniorhizus :  fimple  or  branched;  heads 
nearly  fpherical,  granular,  brown. 

12.  Mucor  cafeus  :  cruft  leather-like  ;  ftems  very  (hort ; 
heads  or  feeds  roundifti,  white,  yellow,  or  fcarlet.  Ob- 
lerved  by  Mr.  Relhan  on  old  clieefe  kept  in  a  moilt  cellar, 
and  on  decayed  leaves  in  woods. 

13.  Mucor  aurantius  :  cruftaceous  ;  ftems  branched, 
creeping;  feeds  few',  roundifti,  fcattered,  very  minute, 
orange-coloured.  Of  long  duration.  Found  by  Mr.  Rel¬ 
han  on  willows,  by  the  river  in  Granchefter-meadow, 
near  Cambridge. 

14.  Mucor  chryfofpermus :  extremely  fine,  yellow ;  con- 
fiftingof  ftems  ftupporting  yellow  feeds,  lingly  or  in  clufters. 
Covering  the  whole  furface  of  the  plants  on  which  they 
grow,  and  ftaining  the  fingers  yellow.  Thefe  plants  are 
the  Boleti  which  grow  in  lhady  places;  generally  on  the 
Boletus  pellucidus,  from  Auguft  to  September.  It  has 
the  fame  property  of  repelling -wet  that  has  been  obferved 
in  the  feeds  of  the  Lycopodium.  A  fpecimen  now  before 
me  is  not  wetted,  though  it  has  been  immerfed  in,  a  fluid 
fora  year.  Withering. 

15.  Mucor  lignifragus :  growing  in  fpots  ;  white  or 
green;  ftems  very  flender,  branched,  interwoven;  feeds 
very  minute,  roundifti,  fcattered.  At  firlt  white,  then 
deep  green,  often  but  a  few  together;  figure  of  the  fpots 
uncertain.  Found  at  Whitewood  near  Gamlingay. 

16.  Mucor  argenteus:  fpreading,  white,  confilting  of 
extremely-fine  woolly  filaments  fupporting  feeds.  This 
foecies  is  fomewhat  hemifpherical,  about  an  inch  or  more 
in  diameter  ;  brown  and  pulpy  when  young,  of  a  brilliant 
white  when  arrived  at  maturity,  dilcharging,  by  one  or 
more  irregular  accidental  openings,  a  mafs  of  rich  dark 
fnuff-coloured  powder:  loon  after,  it  turns  dingy,  and 
from  grey  waxes  brown.  In  the  molt  complete  fpecimens 
of  this  fpecies,  the  threads  grow  out  of  the  inferior  mem¬ 
brane  ;  they  are  fcarce,  dilperfed,  firm,  vertical,  and  ob¬ 
lique,  not  much  in  the  arbufcular  form.  This  fpecies 
inhabits  the  ftems  and  large  boughs  of  the  oak,  the  Scotch 
fir,  the  birch,  &c.  and  is  eafily  met  with  in  fummer  and 
autumn. 

17.  Mucor  leprofus  :  briftle-fhaped  ;  feeds  at  the  root. 
Found  in  caverns  and  arched  cellars,  from  September  to 
April. 

18.  Mucor  eryfiphe  :  white;  heads  brown,  feflile.  In¬ 
habits  decaying  leaves  in  Auguft  and  September. 

19.  Mucor  granulolus  :  cruftaceous,  black;  capfules 
feflile.  Grows  in  circular  fpots  of  half  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter  on  the  leaves  of  the  fycamore,  occupying  both 
furfaces  of  the  leaf.  Obferved  by  Mr.  Relhan;  but  Mr. 
Withering  doubts  the  propriety  of  placing  it  under  the 
prefent  genus. 

20.  Mucor  flavidus  :  ftalk  branched  ;  heads  yellowifti, 
afterwards  grey.  Found  in  autumn  upon  rotten  fungi, 
elpecially  agaricus  piperatus,  on  which  it  forms  little  in¬ 
determinate  patches.  At  firft  this  Hands  nearly  upright, 
and  is  of  a  fttining  yellow  ;  afterwards  it  lies  down,  and 
aflumes  the  afpeit  of  a  greyilh  alh-coloured  byflus.  The 
heads  are  blackilh  when  ripe,  and  appear  fomewhat  gra¬ 
nulated,  from  the  protrulion  of  the  feeds  through  the 
burfting  coat.  The  latter  are  globular  and  whitifh. 

21.  Mucor  turbinatum  :  top-lhaped,  naked,  even,  pale 
brown.  Furnifhed  with  a  kind  of  (hort  ftalk,  which  gives 
It  a  pear-fhaped  figure.  Bulliard  fays  it  is  pellucid  when 
young.  Found  upon  rotten  wood  in  autumn. 

22.  Mucor  punfilatum  :  aggregate,  globofe,  dotted, 
greyilh.  Found  on  rotten  wood.  Its  furface  dotted  all 
over  with  minute  points. 

23.  Mucor  atrum  :  black,  cuftiion-fhaped  ;  its  powder 
intermixed  with  branched  arboriform  black  fibres  radiat¬ 
ing  from  a  centre.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  two  very 
diftinft  varieties, 

a.  M.  pulvinatum.  This  fungus,  which  might  con¬ 
tinue  a  genus  by  itlelf,  was  lately  difcovered  by.  the  in- 
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genious  botanifts  of  Upper  Lufatta,  Albertini  and  Schwei- 
niz,  who  gave  it  a  eonfpicuous  place  in  their  nuich- 
efteemed  Conjpefius  Fungorum .  At  firft  fight,  and  con- 
lidering  efpecially  the  capillary  ftruffure  of  the  duft  of 
this  plant,  the  mycologifts  above  mentioned  were  tempted 
to  aftlgn  it  a  place  by  the  Trichoderma  fuliginoidgs  of 
Perfoon ;  but,  upon  farther  confideration,  and  finding 
that  its  charafteriftics  coincided  with  the  Lycogala  argen- 
teum,  now  included  in  this  genus,  they  prudently  ab- 
ftained  from  bringing  their  firft  intention  into  a  pofitive 
effeft.  In  general  this  curious  variety  lives  folitary; 
yet  fometimes  a  few  individuals  meet  together,  and  form 
a  caelpes,  or  turf,  running  apparently  into  each  other; 
(fee  fig.  9.)  This  however  happens  but  feldom,  and 
ariftes  from  an  accidental  and  clofe  contiguity  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  form  of  this  fungus  is,  in  general,  pretty 
regular ;  pulvinated  or  half  deprefted,  and  loofely  diffused 
on  the  ground.  The  diameter  between  one  and  two  • 
inches,  and  the  thicknefs  a  third  or  half  of  an  inch.  The 
whole  primitive  plant  remains  fome  time  in  a  ftate  of 
foftnefs,  not  unufual  to  the  tribe  of  trichofpermous  or 
hair-feeded  fungi ;  being  at  firft  white,  and  then  inclining 
to  yellow  ;  then,  from  blood-colour  turning  to  chefnut, 
it  dries  up  and  proclaims  its  entire  maturity;  exhibiting 
by  degrees  feveral  curious  (hades  of  colours,  from  the 
brightnefs  of  -white  to  the  dulnefs  of  dark  brown  or  grey. 
Having  attained  its  ftate  of  perfection,  it  dilclofes  a  mem¬ 
brane  placed  underneath,  ftrong,  tranfparent,  a!h-co- 
laured  inclining  to.  a  filver  tint,  fiat  and  incumbent  upon 
the  native  wood,  ns  (hown  at  h.  From  its  centre  diverge 
feveral  filaments,  fimple  and  firm,  dividing  themfelves 
into  numerous  ramifications,  like  a  tree  in  miniature, 
and  fcattering  their  generative  duft  at  random.  Thefe 
filaments,  (one  of  which  is  (hown  enlarged  at  c,)  which 
become  plain  to  the  fight  as  foon  as  the  pollen  is  blown  off, 
are  not  unlike,  and  feem  intended  by  Providence  for  the 
fame  purpofe  as,  the  fibres  which  conned:  together  the 
eggs  of  fifties,  and  are  moft  eonfpicuous  in  thofe  of  the 
cancer  tribe,  viz.  the  lobfter,  .prawn,  crayfiih,  Sec.  Every 
one  of  the  particles,  which  compofe  this  curious  and 
moft  admirable  pollen,  has  a  petiole  by  which  it  holds  to 
the  branch  upon  which  it  grows,  like  the  fruit  of  a  tree ; 
and,  when  we  confider  that  the  fap  mult  circulate  through 
thefe  imperceptible  hairs,  we  are  filled  with  awe  and 
aftonifliment  at  the  power  of  nature,  and  the  immenfity  of 
the  creation,  lince  to  the  eyes  of  God  the  wonderful  bulk 
of  the  fun,  the  liars,  and  the  planets,  are  of  equal  fize 
with  the  evanefeent  globules  which  conftitute  the  duft  of 
plants  like  thefe  !  The  cortex,  or  bark,  which  covers  this 
fungus  outfide,  is  fometimes  of  a  dingy  grey,  fometimes 
black  :  it  forms  a  fort  of  lcabellus,  or  (tool,  curioully  and 
elegantly  wrought,  fmooth  in  its  interftices,  yet  thin, 
tender,  and  moft  brittle  ;  which,  burfting  at  the  lead 
touch,  blows  off  and  puffs  away  its  copious,  fubtile,  and 
brownifli,  farina. 

/3.  M.  pendulum,  or  hanging.  This  variety-  differs 
from  the  preceding  in  bulk  and  habits.  It  is  but  one 
third  of  the  other  in  bigriefs.,  and  hangs  from  beams  or 
other  pieces  of  wood  horizontally  placed.  Its  form  is 
globofe  and  fubturbinated,  ending  in  a  fort  of  ftipes. 
The  heavieft  parts  of  the  lubftance,  yielding  to  the  laws 
of  gravity,  when  it  is  yet  in  a  ftate  of  foftnefs,  defeend  to 
the  bottom,  and,  gathering  around  the  ramifications  of  the 
arbufeulum,  allow  the  Item  to  appear.  In  this  variety 
the  furface  is  often  marked  with  circular  iines ;  and  one. 
has  been  found  with  white  filaments,  which  foon  difap- 
peared.  Both  varieties  inhabit  the  lofty  (hades  of  the 
firs,  and  are  moft  numerous  when, ever  the  caterpillar,  by 
its  horrid  depredations,  has  made  the  verdant  honours  of 
the  pine  fall  a  victim  to  its  voracity.  It  thrives  in  April, 
May,  and  June  ;  and  fometimes  reappears  in  October  and 
November. 

24.  Mucor  miniatum,  or  fcarlet:  aggregate,  globofe 3 
at  firft  fcarlet  5  then  brown,  with  rofe-coloured  powder. 
Common  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  after  rain,  in  fummer 
T  t  and 
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and  autumn.  Its  vivid  vermilion  or  fcarlet  hue,  when 
young,  is  very  ftriking  :  in  deca’/  it  turns  brown  or  black. 
This  common  fpecies  meafures,  in  fiz.e,  an  inch  and  fome- 
times  more;  now  and  then  it  is  fhaped  fomewhat  like  a 
bean.  The  filaments  grow  out  of  the  interior  pellicle  of 
the  bark:  they  are  final],  thin,  ramofe,  and  thickly  let. 

25.  Mucor  conicum  :  fcattered,  conical;  at  firft  red, 
then  purplifh- violet.  Found,  very  rarely,  on  the  rotten 
trunks  of  trees.  About  one  or  two  lines  high,  exa&ly 
conical,  but  obtufe,  clothed  with  little  fcattered  fibrous 
granulations.  Powder  of  a  violet  red.  Perjbon's  Synopjis. 
Albertini  Scliweiniz  Covjpe.flus  Fuugorum.  Withering. 
Gnie-lin's  Linn. 

MU'COUS,  adj.  [mucqfus,  Lat.]  Slimy ;  vifcous. — The 
falamander,  being  cold  in  the  fourth  and  moift  in  the 
third  degree,  and  having  alfo  a  mucous  humidity  above 
and  under  thelkin,  may  a  while  endure  the  flame.  Brown. 
— About  thefe  the  nerves  and  other  veflels  make  a  fine 
web,  covered  over  with  a  mucous  fubftance,  to  moiften 
thefe  papillae  pyramidales.  Cheyne's  Pldlof.  Principles. 

Mucous  Acid,  a  peculiar  acid  formed  by  the  mutual 
decompolition  of  the  nitric  acid  and  gum  mucilage.  When 
nitric  acid  is  moderately  heated  with  half  its  weight  of 
gum  arable,  only  till  nitrous  gas  begins  to  be  difengaged, 
there  depofits  on  cooling  a  white  powder,  which,  when 
collected  and  walked,  is  the  mucous  acid.  Its  feel  is 
granular,  and  tafte  fllghtly  four.  When  heated  per  fe  to 
decompofition,  it  gives  a  red  lharp-tafted  oil,  much  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas,  and  a  portion  of  it  fublimes  in  brown 
feales,  fmelling  like  the  benzoic  acid.  The  dry  mucous 
acid  is  very  fparingly  foluble  in  water.  The  hot  fatu- 
rated  folution  depofits  on  cooling  brilliant  fcaly  cryftals. 
It  decoinpofes  the  carbonated  alkalies  at  a  boiling  heat, 
expelling  the  carbonic  acid,  and  forming  perfeftly  neutral 
lalts. 

This  acid  is  found  to  be  the  fame  as  that  difeovered  by 
Scheele  to  be  produced  by  the  aftion  of  nitric  acid  on 
iugar  of  milk,  and  called  faccholadlic  acid ;  as  to  which, 
fee  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  359. 

MU'COUSNESS,  J\  Slime;  vifeofity. 

MU'CRO,  f.  [Latin.]  A  point. — The  macro,  or  point 
of  the  heart,  inclineth  unto  the  left,  by  this  pofition  it 
giving  way  unto  the  afcenfion  of  the  midriff.  Brown's 
Vulgar  Errors. 

MU'CRONATED,  adj.  Narrowed  to  a  fliarp  point. — 
Gems  are  here  fhot  into  cubes  confifting  of  fix  fides,  and 
mucronated  or  terminating  in  a  point.  Woodward. 

MUCU'CHIS,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  vice¬ 
royalty  of  New  Grenada :  fifteen  miles  eart  of  Merida. 

MU'CULENCE,  f.  [from  mucus,  Lat.]  Sliminefs ; 
vifeofity. 

MU'CULENT,  adj.  Vifcous ;  flinty. 

MUCUL'LAGH  ROC'KS,  rocks  in  Tralee  Bay,  on  the 
well  coaft  of  Ireland  :  three  miles  north-north-wefl  of 
Fenit  Ifland. 

MUCUN'D,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore  :  fourteen 
miles  fouth  of  Lahore. 

MUCUNDNAU'X)  a  town  of  Lamjungh :  180  miles 
north  of  Fyzabad.  Lat.  29.  27.  N.  Ion.  83.  50.  E. 

MU'CUS,  j'.  [Latin.]  It  is  more  properly  ufed  for  that 
which  flows  from  the  papillary  proceffies  through  the  os 
cribriforme  into  the  noftrils  ;  but  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  any 
flimy  liquor  or  moifture,  as  that  which  daubs  over  and 
guards  the  bowels  and  all  the  chief  paflages  in  the  body  ; 
and  it  is  feparated  by  the  mucilaginous  glands.  Quincy. 
— In  the  aftion  of  chewing,  the  mucus  mixeth  with  the 
aliment  :  the  mucus  is  an  humour  different  from  the 
fpittle,  and  the  great  quantity  of  air  which  it  contains 
helps  to  diffolve  the  aliment.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Mucus  is  a  fubftance  obiervabie  in  many  animal  fluids, 
refembling  vegetable  mucilage  in  being  foluble  in  water, 
not  coagulable  by  heat,  infoluble  in  alcohol,  infipid,  and 
giving  a  flimy  conflftence  to  the  fluids  with  which  it  is 
mixed  ;  and  on  this  account  denominated  mucus.  Animal 
mucus  is  conlidered  by  Mr.  Hatchett  as  merely  a  modifi- 
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cation  of  gelatin;  but  Dr.  Boftock  has  pointed  out  a  very 
decifive  difference  between  the  two  with  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  afted  upon  by  Goulard’s  ex- 
traft,  a  preparation  of  lead  produced  by  faturating  boil¬ 
ing  vinegar  with  litharge.  This  liquor,  when  added  to 
any  fluid  containing  animal  mucus,  gives  a  copious  white 
precipitate ;  whereas  it  is  not  rendered  fenfibly  turbid  by 
a  folution  of  pure  jelly.  The  infufion  of  galls  or  tan, 
which  inftantly  precipitates  jelly,  has  no  or  fcarcely  any 
effect  on  mucus.  Neither  gelatin  nor  mucus  is  altered 
by  the  folution  of  corrofive  fublimate,  which  copioufly 
precipitates  albumen.  Confequently,  albumen,  gelatin, 
and  mucus,  mixed  together,  may  be  leparated  with  toler¬ 
able  accuracy  by  the  fucceflive  application  of  corrofive 
fublimate,  infufion  of  galls,  and  acetated  litharge.  Ani¬ 
mal  mucus  is  generally  combined  with  gelatin  and  albu¬ 
men,  and  always  with  fome  falts  ;  upon  the  whole,  it  is 
one  of  the  lead  abundant  of  the  animal  fluids. 

The  following  tefts  have  been  given  to  diftinguifh  pus 
from  mucus,  which  is  of  confiderable  importance  in  cafes 
where  the  formation  of  pus  is  fufpefted  in  the  lungs. 
1.  Pus  is  .foluble  in  fulphuric  acid,  and  precipitated  by 
water :  mucus  fwims.  2.  Pus  may  be  ditfufed  through 
water,  diluted  fulphuric  acid,  and  brine;  but  mucus  is 
not.  3.  Pus  is  foluble  in  alkaline  folutions,  and  is 
precipitated  by  water ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  with 
mucus, 

MUD,  f.  [nwder,  Germ,  modd,  Su.  Goth.]  The  flime 
and  uliginous  matter  at  the  bottom  of  Hill  water. — Water 
in  mud  doth  putrefy,  as  not  able  to  preferve  itfelf.  Bacon's 
Natural  Hijiory. 

The  pureft  fpring  is  not  fo  free  from  mud 

As  I  am  clear  from  treafon.  Shukejpeare's  Henry  VI. 

To  MUD,  v.  a.  To  bury  in  the  flime  of  mud  : 

Would  I  were  muddecl  in  that  oozy  bed 

Where  my  fon  lies.  Shakefpeare's  Tempejl. 

To  make  turbid ;  to  pollute  with  dirt ;  to  dafli  with  dirt  j 
to  foul  by  ftirring  up  the  fediment. — I  fhall  notllirin  the 
waters  which  have  been  already  mudded  by  fo  many  con¬ 
tentious  enquiries.  Glanville's  Scepfis. 

MUD-INGUA'NA.  See  Murtena  firen. 

MUD  I'SLAND,  a  finall  fortified  ifland  of  United 
America,  in  the  river  Delaware. 

MUD  LA'KE,  a  fmall  lake  of  New  York,  a  little  to 
the  fouth  of  Crooked  Lake. 

MUD'-SUCKER,  j\  A  fea  fowl. —  In  all  water-fowl, 
their  legs  and  feet  correfpond  to  that  way  of  life;  and  in 
mud-fuclters,  two  of  the  toes  are  fomewhat  joined,  that  they 
may  not  eafily  fink.  Derham. 

MUD-WA'LL,  f.  A  wall  built  without  mortar,  by 
throwing  up  mud  and  fuftering  it  to  dry. — If  confidence 
contract  rufl  or  foil,  a  man  may  as  well  expeft  to  fee  his 
face  in  a  mud-wait,  as  that  fuch  a  confidence  fliould  give 
him  a  true  report  of  his  condition.  South. 

MUD'-WALLED,  adj.  Having  a  mud-wall : 

As  folks  from  mud-wall' d  tenement 
Bring  landlords  pepper-corn  for  rent; 

Preferit  a  turkey,  or  a  hen, 

To  thole  might  better  fpare  them  ten.  Prior. 

MUD'-WORT,  in  botany.  See  Limosella. 

MU'DA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Bellunefe  :  ten  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Belluno. 

MUDA'NIA,  or  Mundanxa,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Natolia,  lituated  in  a  gulf,  in  the  fouth  ■ 
eaft  part  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Greeks  or  Jews,  with  fome  Turks.  The  arch- 
bilhop  of  Burfa  has  a  palace  here.  The  commerce  is  very 
confiderable  in  grain,  lilk,  faltpetre,  white  wine,  variety 
of  fruits,  and  the  manufaftures  of  Burfa,  which  are 
brought  here  for  exportation.  It  is  fifteen  miles  north- 
north-well  of  Burfa.  Lat.  40. 14.  N.  Ion.  2S.  54.  E. 

MUDAU',  or  Mudech,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
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circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Mil- 
ten  berg. 

MUDBUN'NY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  :  thirty 
miles  eafl-foiith-eaft  of  Bettiah.  Lat.  26.  33.  N.  Ion. 
£5.  16.  E. 

MUDDA'GO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Fittre  :  thirty 
miles  weft  of  Dar  Cooka. 

MUD'DI,  or  Chee'go  Mud'di,  a  town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  country  of  Cutch,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Caggar : 
twenty-two  miles  louth-weft  of  Boogebooge.  Lat.  23.  5.  N. 
Ion.  68.  4.2.  E. 

MUD'DILY,  adv.  Turbidly;  with  foul  mixture. — Luci- 
lius  writ  not  only  loofely  and  muddily,  with  little  art, 
and  much  lefs  care,  but  alfo  in  a  time  which  was  not  yet 
lufficiently  purged  from  barbarifm.  Dryden. 

MUD'DINESS,  f.  Turbidnefs;  foulnefs  caufed  by  mud, 
dregs,  or  fediment. — Our  next  ftage  brought  us  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber:  the  feafon  of  the  year,  the  muddinefs 
of  the  ftream,  with  the  many  green  trees  hanging  over  it, 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  delightful  image  that  Virgil  has 
given  when  ZEneas  took  the  firlt  view  of  it.  AddiJ'on  on 
Italy. 

To  MUD'DLE,  v.  a.  To  make  turbid  ;  to  foul ;  to  make 
muddy. — The  neighbourhood  told  him,  he  did  ill  to  mud¬ 
dle  the  water  and  fpoil  the  drink.  L'Eftrange. 

Yet  let  the  goddefs  fmile  or  frown, 

Bread  we  fliall  eat,  or  white,  or  brown; 

And  in  a  cottage,  or  a  court, 

Drink  fine  champagne,  or  muddled  port.  Prior. 

To  make  half  drunk;  to  cloud  or  ftupify. — Epicurus 
feems  to  have  had  his  brains  fo  muddled,  and  confounded, 
that  he  fcarce  ever  kept  in  the  right  way,  though  the  main 
maxim  of  his  philofophy  was  to  truft  to  his  lenfes,  and 
follow  his  nofe.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

To  MUD'DLE,  v.  n.  To  contract  filth  ;  to  be  in  a  dirty 
or  confufed  ftate. — He  never  muddles  in  the  dirt.  Swift. — 
His  fummum  bonum  is  muddling  in  parchments.  Greville. 

MUD'DLE,  f.  A  confufed  or  turbid  ftate :  a  vulgar 
exprefjion. 

MUD'DY,  adj.  Turbid  ;  foul  with  mud. — Out  of  the 
true  fountains  of  fcience  painters  and  ftatuaries  are  bound 
to  draw,  without  amufing  themfelves  with  dipping  in 
ftreams  which  are  often  muddy,  at  leaft  troubled  ;  I  mean 
the  manner  of  their  mafters,  after  whom  they  creep. 
Dryden. 

I  ftrove  in  vain  the  infedted  blood  to  cure. 

Streams  will  run  muddy  where  the  fpring’s  impure. 

Rofcommon. 

Impure;  dark;  grofs. — If  you  cliufe,  for  the  compofition 
of  fuch  ointment,  fuch  ingredients  as  do  make  the  fpirits 
a  little  more  grofs  or  muddy,  thereby  the  imagination  will 
fix  the  better.  Bacon. 

There’s  not  the  fmalleft  orb  which  thou  behold’ft. 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  fings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey’d  cherubims  ; 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  founds  ; 

But,  whilft  this  muddy  vefture  of  decay 

Doth  grofsly  clofe  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.  Shalefpeare. 

Soiled  with  mud ; 

His  paflengers 

Expos’d  in  muddy  weeds,  upon  the  miry  fliore.  Dryden. 
Dark ;  not  bright : 

The  black 

A  more  inferior  ftation  feeks. 

Leaving  the  fiery  red  behind, 

And  mingles  in  her  muddy  cheeks.  Swift's  Mifcellanics. 
Cloudy  in  mind  ;  dull : 

Do’ft  think  I  am  fo  muddy,  fo  unfettled. 

To  appoint  myfelf  in  this  vexation  ?  S/iakefpeare. 

To  MUD'DY,  v.  a.  To  make  muddy;  to  cloud;  to 
difturb. — Excels,  either  with  an  apoplexy,  knocks  a  man 
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on  the  head  ;  or  with  a  fever,  like  fire  in  a  ftrong-water- 
fhop,  burns  him  down  to  the  ground  ;  or,  if  it  flames  not 
out,  charks  him  to  a  coal ;  muddies  the  beft  wit,  and 
makes  it  only  to  flutter  and  froth  high.  Grcio's  Cofmol. 
Sacra. 

The  neople  muddied, 

Thick  and  unwhoiefome  in  their  thoughts  and  whifpers, 

Sliakefpeare. 

MUDDY  CREE'K,  a  river  of  Pennfylvania,  which 
runs  into  the  Sufquehanna  in  lat.  39.  17.  N.  Ion.  76. 
20.  W. 

MUDDY  CREE'K,  a  river  of  Kentucky,  which  runs 
into  the  Ohio  in  lat.  36.  44.  N.  Ion.  89.  18.  W. 

MUDDY  CREE'K,  or  Pon'd  Creek,  a  river  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  which  runs  into  the  Ohio  in  lat.  37.  19.  N.  Ion. 
87.  48.  W. 

MUDDY- HEAD'ED,  adj.  Having  a  cloudy  under- 
ftanding. — Many  boys  are  muddy -headed,  till  they  be  cla¬ 
rified  with  age ;  and  fuch  afterwards  prove  the  beft. 
Filler's  Holy  State. 

MUDDY  LA'KE,  a  lake  of  Upper  Canada,  between 
lake  George  and  lake  Huron. 

MUDDY  PO'INT,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa. 
Lat.  1 1.  40.  S. 

MUD'DY-METTLED,  adj.  Tardily  incenfed. — A  dull 
and  muddy-mettled  rafcal.  Shakejpeaic's  Hamlet. 

MU'DEN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeftan  :  no  miles 
north-weft  of  Zareng. 

MU'DERER,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  gulf  qf 
Cutch  :  eighteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Boogebooge. 

MUDER'NI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  : 
twenty-four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Boli. 

MUDGE  (John,  M.D.  F.R.S.)  an  eminent  Englifh  phy- 
fician  and  pradlical  furgeon,  andfio  lei's  Ikilled  in  mecha¬ 
nics,  was  born  at  Biddeford,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  in  the 
year  1720,  being  the  fon  of  the  Rev.  Zachariah  Mudge, 
a  pious  and  learned  divine.  On  the  promotion  of  his 
father  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Plymouth,  our 
author  was  articled  to  a  furgeon  there.  In  this  line  his 
talents  were  foon  difplayed  on  many  occafions,  which 
procured  him.  the  friendlhip  and  patronage  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dr.  Huxham,  who  then  pradtifed  as  a  pbyfician  in 
that  town.  After  returning  to  Plymouth,  from  walking 
the  public  liofpitals  in  London,  finding  at  that  period  but 
few  furgical  operations  of  difficulty  were  performed  weft- 
ward  of  Exeter,  he  determined  to  exhibit  the  character  of 
his  talents  by  forne  operations  of  confequence  in  the  pre- 
l'ence  of  the  faculty.  He  accordingly  fought  out  and  found 
a  proper  lubjedf,  in  a  man  afflidted  with  the  ftone.  This 
fubjedt  he  perfuaded,  by  the  aid  of  pecuniary  arguments, 
to  lubmit  to  the  operation  of  lithotomy  ;  and  the  patient 
was  paid,  cut,  and  cured.  From  this  time,  till  1784, 
when  Mr.  Mudge  received  a  diploma  as  M.D.  and  began 
to  pradfife  as  a  phyfician,  he  continued  the  profeflion  of 
furgery,  and  with  great  luccefs.  With  a  capacious  mind, 
aflifted  by  experience  and  found  obfervation,  Mr.  Mudge 
in  the  courfe  of  his  life  made  feveral  improvements  in 
the  art  of  furgery,  in  which  line  he  w;as  not  more  eminent 
than  in  that  of  phyiic.  His  method  of  ext  radii  ng  the 
ftone  in  the  lateral  operation,  defcribed  in  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  as  alfo  his  two  publications,  one  on  the  fafetv  of 
inoculation,  and  the  other  on  a  certain  and  fpeedy  cure 
for  a  recent  catarrhous  cough,  are  proofs  of  his  lkill  and 
philofophical  judgment.  His  method  of  operating  in  the 
cafe  of  the  fiftula  in  ano,  as  lliown  in  a  paper  of  his  pub- 
lillied  in  the  medical  journals,  might  alio  be  adduced  as 
an  inftance  of  the  fame. 

The  charadter  of  a  phyfician  Dr.  Mudge  fuftained  with 
great  refpedlability.  He  pollefled  a  liberal  enlightened 
mind;  and  was  diftinguilhed  not  only  for  learning,  lkill, 
and  difcernment  in  his  profeflion,  but  alfo  for  knowledge 
and  judgment  in.  general  fcience.  His  mechanical  turn, 
joined  to  his  inclination  for  the  ftudy  of  optics,  led  him 
to  the  improvement  of  the  refledling  telefcope.  In  3' 
paper  prelented  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  printed  in  the 
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67th  vol.  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  he  fuggefted  fame  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  compofition  of  the  metals  for  that  inftru- 
ment,  accompanied  with  a  defcription  of  a  procefs  for 
grinding,  polilhing,  and  giving  the  true  parabolic  figure 
to,  the  great  l'peculum  ;  and  for  this  paper  the  Royal 
Society  adjudged  him  the  prize  of  the  gold  medal.  In 
difcovering  the  means  of  this  operation,  Dr.  M.  received, 
what  every  well-grounded  man  mull  receive  in  the  in- 
veftigations  of  nature  or  the  product  of  art,  the  affiltance 
of  mathematical  learning.  For  he  had,  at  intervals, 
acquired  a  very  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  mathe¬ 
matics  in  all  its  branches  ;  and  had  written  a  treatife  on 
forces,  in  great  part  corrected  for  publication.  It  rnay 
be  further  remarked  that,  for  coughs  and  colds,  he  was 
the  inventor  of  the  inftrument  called  the  inhaler,  for  in¬ 
troducing  warm  vapour  into  the  lungs.  This  rel'pedlable 
man  died  March  26,  1791,  at  feventy-two  years  of  age ; 
leaving  behind  him  a  moll  excellent  charafter,  both  as  a 
man  and  a  fcholar;  as  alfo  a  numerous  family  of  fons 
and  daughters,  all  of  lingular  talents  and  conduct,  re- 
fipeftable  not  only  in  private,  but  in  public,  life  5  one 
having  diltinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  naval  commander ;  and 
another,  Col.  Sludge,  of  the  royal  artillery,  as  an  able  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  prefent  national  trigonometrical  furvey  of  Great 
Britain  ;  for  which  honourable  office  he  was  feledled,  at  a 
very  early  age,  by  the  difcerning  judgment  of  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  when  he  fo  ably  filled  the  office 
of  mailer- general  of  the  ordnance.  Phil.  Tranf.  air. 

MUDGE  (Thomas),  a  very  eminent  and  ingenious 
watch-maker,  was  born  in  the  fame  year  with  fubjedl  of 
the  preceding  article,  and  we  believe  of  the  fame  family. 
He  ferved  his  apprenticelhip  to  the  celebrated  Graham; 
and  afterwards  commenced  bufinefs  in  Fleet-ftreet,  in 
partnerfhip  with  Mr.  Matthew  Dutton,  whofe  fons  Hill 
continue  the  bufinefs.  Mh  Mudge  become  a  candidate 
for  the  rewards  offered  by  the  board  of  longitude  for 
accurate  time-meafurers  about  the  fame  time  with  Mr. 
Harrifon,  or  foon  after.  He  received,  as  we  under- 
Hand,  about  3000I.  at  different  times,  from  the  par¬ 
liament,  befides  being  appointed  watch-maker  to  the 
king,  with  a  falary  of  130I.  a-year.  A  full  account 
of  his  time-keeper,  with  fome  farther  particulars  re¬ 
lating  to  Mr.  Mudge,  are  given  under  our  article  Ho¬ 
rology,  vol.  x.  p.  352-5. 

Mr.  Mudge  was  a  man  of  modelt  and  retired  habits  ; 
and,  as  he  refided  chiefly  in  the  country  for  the  lalt  two- 
and-twenty  years  of  his  life,  purfuing  his  experiments 
and  his  mechanical  lludies,  fuch  a  life  would  fuijnilh  but 
fender  materials  for1  the  pen  of  his  biographer.  Yet  we 
lament  that  fuch  an  eltimable  charadler  ftiould  be  fuffered 
to  fink  as  it  were  into  oblivion ;  and  we  wilh  that  fome 
perfon  connected  with  the  family  would  pay  a  jult  tribute 
to  his  memory  by  publilhing  a  more  perfect  Iketch  of  his 
life  than  we  have  been  able  to  procure.  The  circum- 
ftances  relative  to  him,  that  we  conceive  would  excite  mod 
intereft  in  the  public  mind,  are — his  great  mechanical 
talents ;  his  unffiaken  integrity,  accompanied  by  a  f'uavity 
and  fimplicity  of  manner  that  has  hardly  ever  been  ex¬ 
ceeded  ;  and  the  diltinguifhed  friendffiips  which  thefe 
rare  endowments  procured  for  him ;  among  which  are  to 
be  reckoned  their  prefent  majefties,  and  the  late  count 
Bruld,  the  ialt  of  whom  treated  him  with  the  affection  of 
a  brother,  and  was  ever  alive  to  every  thing  that  might 
either  promote  his  fortune  or  his  fame.  Mr.  Mudge  died 
at  his  Ion’s  houfe  at  Walworth,  Nov.  14,  1794,  at  the 
age  of  feventy-four. 

MUDGURR'Y,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Bahar :  ten 
miles  north-well  of  Burwah. 

MUDJE'A,  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty-five  miles  ealt 
of  Rogonatpour.  Lat.  23.  32.  N.  Ion.  87.  16.  E. 

MUDNAGUR',  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Oude  :  fix- 
teen  miles  eall  of  Bahraitch. 

MUDNIS^KA,  a  town  ot  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutfc,  on  the  Lena:  ninety-two  miles  north-eaft  of 
ICirenfk, 
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MU'DO  (Hernandez  el),  whofe  real  name  was  Jinny 
Hernandez  Navarete,  was  a  native  of  Logronno,  whofe 
ingenuity  in  the  art  of  painting  acquired  for  him  the 
honourable  title  of  the  Spanilh  Titian.  Velafco  fays, 
that  he  was  born  deaf  and  dumb,  and,  therefore,  had 
the  appellation  of  El  Mudo,  by  which  he  was  moll  gene¬ 
rally  known.  He  made  himfelf  mailer  in  the  principles 
of  his  art  by  going  to  Italy,  and  ftudying  there  fome 
time  the  works  of  the  great  men  who  then  adorned  it, 
particularly  of  Titian  and  the  Venetian  fchool.  After 
his  return  to  Madrid,  he  was  in  1568  nominated  painter 
to  the  king,  and  was  employed  by  him  to  paint  eight 
large  pictures  for  the  Efcurial,  of  which  the  moll  llriking 
was  the  Decollation  of  St.  James.  He  painted  alfo  for 
the  cities  of  Valencia,  Salamanca,  and  Eftrella ;  but  his 
lalt  and  bell  work,  was  of  Abraham  receiving  the  three 
Angels,  and  which  was  alfo  depolited  at  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  palace.  He  died  at  the  age  of  little  more  than 
forty,  according  to  P.  Velafco,  in  the  year  1 572. 

MUDT,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Maine  near  Miltenberg. 

To  MUE,  v.  a.  [ muer ,  Fr.]  See  To  Mew.  To  moult; 
to  change  feathers ;  to  change  : 

Their  nakednefs  with  fackcloth  let  them  hide, 

And  mue  the  veftments  in  their  filken  pride.  Quarles. 

To  low  as  a  cow;  ufually  pronounced  moo,  though  mue 
fliould  feem  to  be  the  orthography  :  [muir,  old  Fr.  muhen. 
Germ,  mugio,  Lat.] 

MU'EHR,  or  Mer,  a  river  which  rifes  in  a  lake  of  Salz¬ 
burg,  palfes  by  Muehrau,  Gratz,  See.  in  Stiria,  and  joins 
the  Drave  fix  miles  fouth  of  Canifcha  in  Hungary. 

MU'EL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  ; 
twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Saragolfa. 

MUEL  SCHA'VI,  in  botany.  See  Cacalta. 

MUENELU'NA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guaxaca  :  lixty  miles  fouth  of  Nexapa. 

MUERAGAU'T,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Oude : 
fifty-four  miles  well-north-well  of  Lucknow. 

MUER'  rZENSCHLAG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria : 
twenty- three  miles  eall  of  Pruck,  and  twelve  well-north- 
well  of  Fridberg. 

MUEZ'ZIMS,  f.  Officers  of  the  mofques  among  the 
Mulfulmans,  whole  bufinefs  it  is'toafcend  five  times  a-day 
to  the  minaret,  there  to  proclaim  aloud  the  profeffion  of 
faith  of  Mahomet,  invite  the  Mulfulmans  to  prayer,  and 
ling,  on  fellivals,  different  hymns.  In  the  little  mofques, 
the  muezzims  fweep  and  arrange  the  carpets,  light  the 
lamps,  &c.  But  this  funftion  in  the  great  mofques  is  re- 
ferved  for  other  young  ones,  called  cayims. 

MUFF,  /I  [Swedilh.]  A  loft  cover  for  the  hands  in 
winter. — A  child  that  Hands  in  the  dark  upon  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  muff,  fays  he  Hands  upon  fomething,  he  knows 
not  what.  Locke. 

Feel  but  the  difference,  foft  and  rough  ; 

This  a  gantlet,  that  a  muff.  "  Cleaveland. 

MUF'FIN,  f.  A  kind  of  light  cake. 

To  MUF'FLE,  v.  a.  [from  mouffe,  Fr.  a  winter  glove. 
Dr.  Jo/uijbn. — Rather  from  the  old  French  mujic,  the 
muzzle,  or  lower  part  of  the  head  of  fome  animals.  La- 
combe.— “  Mufle,  fnout  or  muzzle.”  Cotgrave. — The  ori¬ 
ginal  meaning  is  to  conceal  part  of  the  face;  not  to  cover 
from  the  weather,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  given  it.  Todd.} 
To  conceal  part  or  the  whole  of  the  face. — We’ve  caught 
the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him  muffled.  ShakeJ'peare's 
All's  Well — You  mult  be  muffled  up  like  ladies.  Dnjdm, 
— The  face  lies  muffled  up  within  the  garment.  Addijbn, 
Bright  Lucifer  his  form  obfeur’d  with  tears; 

And,  fmee  he  vras  forbid  to  leave  the  Ikies, 

He  muffled  with  a  cloud  his  mournful  eyes. 

To  wrap;  to  cover: 

Balbutius  muffled  in  his  fable  cloke, 

Like  an  old  druid  from  his  hollow  oak. 
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To  conceal;  to  involve  ;  to  wrap  up. — Our  underftand- 
ings  lie  grovelling  in  this  lower  region,  muffled  up  in 
milts  and  darknefs.  Glanville's  Scepfis. 

No  muffling  clouds,  nor  fflades  infernal,  can 

From  Iris  inquiry  hide  offending  man.  Sandys's  Paraph. 

To  MUF'FLE,or  Maffle,  v.n.  \rnaffelen,moffelen ,  Dut.] 
•To  fpeak  inwardly  ;  to  fpeak  without  clear  and  diltinft 
articulation. — The  freedom  or  apertnefs  and  vigour  of 
pronouncing,  as  in  the  Bocca  Romana,  and  giving  fome- 
what  more  ©f  afpiration ;  and  the  clofenefs  and  muffling, 
and  lazinefs  of  fpeaking,  render  the  found  of  fpeech  dif¬ 
ferent.  Holder. — He  fo  ftammered,  or  muffled,  in  his  talke, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  bring  forth  a  readie  word.  Barret's 
Suetonius,  1580. 

MUF'FLE,  f.  in  chemiftry,  a  veffel  employed  in  fome 
metallurgic  operations.  In  figure  it  reprelents  an  oblong- 
arch  or  vault,  the  hinder  part  of  which  is  clofed  byafemi- 
circular  plane,  and  the  lower  part  or  floor  of  which  is  a 
rettangular  plane.  It  is,  in  fhort,  a  little  oven  that  is 
placed  horizontally  in  the  furnace,  fo  that  its  open  fide 
correiponds  with  the  door  of  the  fire-place.  Under  this 
arched  oven  final!  cupels  or  crucibles  are  placed ;  and  the 
fubltances  contained  are  thus  expofed  to  intenfe  heat 
without  contact  of  fuel,  lmoke,  or  allies.  See  Chemistry, 
Plate  I.  fig.  20,  K.  for  the  moll:  ufual  form  of  muffles, 
though  they  are  occafionally  made  of  other  fflapes. 

As  to  the  height,  length,  and  depth,  of  muffles,  thefe 
muff  be  proportioned  to  the  fize  and  number  of  the  vef- 
fels  they  are  intended  to  cover;  and  care  mull  be  taken 
in  this,  that  all  parts-  of  the  inner  furface  of  thole  vef- 
fels  be  within  the  reach  of  the  affayer’s  eye.  The  moft 
frequent  fize  of  the  muffle,  however,  is  four  inches  high, 
fix  or  eight  inches  long,  and  four  or  fix  inches  broad. 
The  fegments  cut  off  at  the  bafes,  for  the  fmaller  holes, 
muff  be  of  fuch  a  proportioned  height,  that  the  leaf!:  vef- 
fels  put  under  it  may  not  be  in  the  way  of  coals  or  allies 
falling  into  them;  for  that  always  hinders  the  vitrification 
of  lead,  and  the  deftruftion  of  the  other  metals  and  femi- 
metals,  and  will  fometimes  entirely  reduce  them  again 
when  already  deftroyed ;  and  the  fcorise,  foftened  by  afhes, 
will  often  retard  the  operation.  Wooden  moulds  of  a 
proper  fflape  are  employed  for  the  making  of  thefe  muf¬ 
fles,  and  the  matter  of  which  they  are  made  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  German-clay  tefts;  this  is,  either  a  pure 
native  clay,  of  a  condition  to  bear  the  fire,  which  will  be 
known  upon  the  trial ;  or  fuch  clay  hardened  by  a  mixture 
of  the  powder  of  Hones. 

But  Mr.  Edward  Turrell,  of  Gofwell-ftreet-road,  pro- 
pofed,  in  the  year  1807,  a  great  improvement  in  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  muffles,  by  forming  them  upon  tin  moulds, 
by  which  means  coarfer  and  cheaper  materials  may  be 
ufed  than  can  be  employed  in  the  common  mode;  and 
which  alfo  gives  them  the  valuable  property  of  refilling 
a  greater  degree  of  heat.  Much  time  will  be  Caved  alfo 
by  this  improved  method  of  manufacturing  them ;  and 
the  certainty  of  making  them  without  cracks  or  flaws, 
and  with  coarfer  materials,  will  appear  obvious,  when  it 
is  confidered,  that,  by  this  improved  method,  they  are  in¬ 
ternally  moulded  inftead  of  externally;  by  which  means 
the  ftrength  of  the  operator  may  have  its  full  effeCt,  in 
firmly  compreffing  the  compofition  into  the  mould.  With 
refpeCt  to  fimplicity,  likewife,  this  new  mode  will  be 
found  to  poffels  a  very  great  advantage,  for  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  x>r  age  may  be  taught  to  make  them  in  a 
very  fflort  time.  Another  ad  vantage  in  this  improvement, 
and  of  equal  confideration,  is  the  cheapnefs  of  the  article; 
the  price  of  which  has  been  reduced  nearly  one-third  to 
the  confumer  ;  and,  when  the  fuperior  quality  of  them  is 
taken  into  confideration,  it  may  fairly  be  faid  to  be  full 
one-half ;  that  is,  when  regard  is  had  to  their  fuperior 
quality;  and  that  the  muffles  may  be  ufed  over  again 
when  broken  and  ground,  with  a  much  lefs  proportion 
of  cohefive  clay  than-in  the  old  mode  :  and  this  is  no  in- 
confiderable  advantage  ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that,  when 
the  o'd  muffles  or  broken  crucibles  can  be  ufed  without 
Vol.  XVI.  No.  j«oj. 
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much  freih  clay,  they  are  far  fuperior  to  new  materials. 
Laftly,  the  muffles  made  in  the  old  way  are  feldom  of 
equal  thicknefs  ;  whereas  thofe  made  according  to  this 
method  will  be  found  to  poffefs  that  neceffary  quality  in 
perfe&ion  ;  for,  if  an  hundred  are  made  from  the  fame 
mould,  they  will  be  ail  of  the  fame  thicknefs. 

The  ufual  compofition  for  making  muffles  is  as  follows  : 
Two  parts  pipe-clay  and  one  part  land,  fuch  as  is  ufed  by 
the  bricklayers,  lifted,  and  mixed  together  to  a  proper 
confidence  ;  this  is  very  expenlive,  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  pipe-clay,  which  is  about  ten  {hillings  the  hun¬ 
dred-weight;  whereas  I  employ,  in  my  improved  mode 
of  making  them,  (lays  'Mr.  Turrell,)  the  coarfer  kind  of 
Stourbridge-clay,  which  can  be  had  at  the  glafs-houfes, 
in  the  ground  flate,  for  fix  fliillirigs  the  hundred-weight ; 
and  this  I  lift  alfo,  to  feparate  the  finer  part,  which  1  em¬ 
ploy  for  making  other  fmaller  articles  neceffary  in  my 
bufinefs ;  tiling  only  the  groffer  or  coarfer  part  for  muffles; 
to  which  I  add  one-eighth  part  only  of  pipe-clay,  mixing 
them  well  together  with  water,  fo  as  to  form  a  mafs  of  a 
pretty  thick  confidence.  The  compofition  of  the  fmaller 
implements,  or  muffle-bottoms  for  dial-plates,  is  made  of 
the  finer  part  of  the  Stourbridge-clay,  with  a  fma.ll  pro¬ 
portion  of  pipe-clay.  The  whole  procefs  of  making  muffles 
upon  this  improved  plan,  with  figures  of  the  implements 
invented  and  ufed  by  Mr.  Turrell,  may  be  been  in  the 
xxvth  volume  of  the  Tranf.  of  the  Society  of  Arts  ;  and 
Mr.  T.  received  ten  guineas  for  the  communication. 

MUF'FLER, f.  A  cover  for  the  face. — -Fortune  is  painted 
with  a  muffler  before  her  eyes,  to  ffgnify  to  you  that  for¬ 
tune  is  blind.  Shahejpeare' s  Hen.  V. — Mr.  Hales  has  found 
out  the  heft  expedients  for  preventing  immediate  fuffoca- 
tion  from  tainted  air,  by  breathing  through  mufflers,  which 
imbibe  thefe  vapours.  Arhuthnot  on  Air. — A  part  of  a  wo¬ 
man’s  drefs,  by  which  the  face  was  partially,  or  alrnoft 
wholly,  covered;  a  kind  ofmafk. — There  is  no  woman’s' 
gown  big  enough  for  him  ;  otherwife  he  might  put  on  a 
hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  handkerchief,  and  fo  efcape.  Shake - 
fpeare's  M.  Wives  of  Wind  for. — The  goddefs  Angerona  was 
with  a  muffler  upon  her  mouth  placed  upon  the  altar  of 
Volupia,  to  reprefent,  that  thole  perfons  who  bear  their 
fickneffes  and  forrows  without  murmur,  fhall  certainly 
pafs  from  forrow  to  pleafure.  Bp.  Taylor's  Holy  Dying.— 
The  Lord  will  take  away  your  tinkling  ornaments,  chains, 
bracelets,  and  mufflers.  I/d.  iii.  19. 

MUF'TI,  J\  [aTurkifh  word.]  The  high  pried:  of  the 
Mahometans. — The  Indians  have  their  brachmans,  the 
Turks  their  muftis.  Featley's  Dippers  Dipt. 

I  tell  thee,  mufti. 

Good  feafting  is  devout ;  and  thou,  our  head, 

Haft  a  religious  ruddy  countenance.  Dryden. 

The  authority  of  the  mufti  is  very  great  in  the  Otto¬ 
man  empire;  for  even  the  fultan  himfelf,  if  he  would 
preferve  any  appearance  of  religion,  cannot,  without  hear-v 
ing  his  opinion,  put  any  perlon  to  death,  or  fo  much  as 
inflifit  any  corporal  punifliment.  Such  outward  honour 
is  paid  to  the  mufti,  that  the  grand  fignior  himfelf  rifea 
up  to  him,  and  advances  feven  lleps  to  meet  him  when  he 
comes  into  his  prefence.  He  alone  has  the  honour  of 
killing  the  fultan’s  left  fhoulder,  whilfl  the  prime  vizier 
kifles  only  the  hem  of  his  garment.  When  the  grand  fig¬ 
nior  addrefies  any  writing  to  the  mufti,  he  gives  him  the 
following  titles :  “  To  the  Esad,  the  Wifeft  of  the  Wife, 
Inftrufted  in  all  Knowledge,  the  Molt  Excellent  of  Ex- 
ceilents,  abftaining  from  things  unlawful,  the  Spring  of 
Virtue  and  of  True  Science,  Heir  of  the  Prophetic  Doc¬ 
trines,  Refolver  of  the  Problems  of  Faith,  Revealer  of  the 
Orthodox  Articles,  Key  of  the  Treafures  of  Truth,  the 
Light  to  the  doubtful  Allegories,  ftrengthened  with  the 
Grace  of  the  fupreme  Legillator  of  Mankind.  May  the 
Moft  High  Qod  perpetuate  thy  virtues!’' 

The  mufti  is  the  fovereign  interpreter  of  the  Alcoran, 
and  decides  vall  qneftions  of  the  law:  his  decifions  jjre 
called  fetfas.  The  fultan  has  recourfe  to  him  in  all  diffi¬ 
cult  and  intricate  cafes ;  and  he  promulgates  no  law,  makes 
U  u  no 
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no  declaration  of  war,  nor  eftablilhes  any  import,  without 
having  obtained  a  fetfa.  The  mufti  takes  place  of  the 
balhaws;  and  his  authority  is  often  terrible  to  the  grand 
fignior  himfelf.  It  is  he  who  girds  on  the  fword  to  the 
grand  fignior’s  fide  on  his  acceifion  to  the  throne,  which 
ceremony  anfwers  to  the  coronation  of  our  kings  ;  re¬ 
minding  him  at  the  fame  time  of  the  obligation  of  de¬ 
fending  the  religion  of  the  prophet,  and  of  propagating 
his  creed.  This  eminent  office  might  ferve,  without  doubt, 
as  a  counterpoife  to  the  almoft  abfolute  and  unlimited  au¬ 
thority  of  the  fovereign  :  it  might  even  frequently  para- 
lyfie  it,  if  the  fultan  had  not  the  power  of  appointing  the 
mufti,  of  depofing  him,  of  banifiiing  him,  and  even  of 
putting  him  to  death  after  having  depofed  him;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  it  feidom  happens  that  a  mufti  oppofes  the  will  of 
the  fultan  and  his  minifters.  His  fetfas  are  forced  from 
him  by  the  wifh  of  preferving  his  place,  and  by  the  fear 
of  death  ;  neverthelels,  more  than  once,  religious  zeal 
and  probity  have  induced  fome  to  prefent  themfelves  to 
the  iultan,  and  to  make  to  him  obfervations  and  remon- 
ftrances  :  fome  even,  more  fanatic  and  more  courageous, 
braving  every  danger,  have  refufed  to  condefcend  to  his 
wifhes.  Iliflory  affords  various  examples  of  fulfans  and 
vizirs  killed  or  depofed  through  the  great  influence  of 
the  muftis  on  public  opinion  :  but  it  likewife  prefents 
more  muftis  who  have  been  viftims  of  their  zeal  for  reli¬ 
gion,  and  of  their  attachment  to  the  intererts  of  the  people. 
In  public  ceremonies,  the  mufti  and  the  grand  vizir  are 
in  the  fame  line;  the  grand  vizir  on  the  right,  and  the 
mufti  on  the  left.  When  the  latter  is  dilgraced,  he  is  not 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  capital.  The  fultan  fears  the 
influence  of  a  man  whom  the  people  are  accuftomed  to 
regard  as  the  oracle  of  religion.  He  is  baniflied  to  fome 
ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  or  to  fome  houfe  fituated  on 
the  Bofphorus,  with  a  prohibition  to  ftir  out  of  it,  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  empire,  or  to 
correfpond  with  them.  But  we  may  obferve,  that  no  great 
officer  in  the  Turkifh  empire  is  fated  long  to  furvive  his 
difgrace  or  depofition. 

MUG,  f.  [Skinner  derives  it  from  nnvygl,  Welfli,  warm ; 
implying  that  our  cup  is  a  mug  for  warming  drink.  The 
word  is  of  no  great  age  in  our  language ;  and  is  not  enu¬ 
merated  among  the  many  quaint  appellations  of  pots  and 
glafles  which  are  to  be  found  in  Heywood’s  Drunkard 
Opened,  1635.  It  is  a  word  coined  perhaps  in  fport.  In 
Young’s  Defcription  of  Drunkennefl'e,  1617,  it  is  faid,  “  I 
have  feen  a  company  amongft  the  very  woods  and  forrefts 
drinking  for  a  muggle.  Sixe  determined  to  trye  their 
ftrengths  who  could  drink  moll  glafles  for  the  muggle. 
The  firft  drinks  a  glafl'e  of  a  pint,  the  fecond  two,  the 
next  three,  and  fo  every  one  multiplieth  till  the  lalt 
taketh  fix.”  What  this  muggle  means  I  know  not;  and 
therefore  am  unable  to  pronounce  mug  as  conne&ed  with 
it.  Todd.]  A  cup  to  drink  in  : 

Ah  Bowzybee,  why  didft  thou  ftay  fo  long? 

The  mugs  were  large,  the  drink  was  wond’rous  ftrong.  Gay. 

MUG'-HOUSE,  j.  An  ale-houfe  ;  a  low’  houfe  of  enter¬ 
tainment.— He  has  the  confidence  to  fay,  that  there  is  a 
mug-houfe  near  Long-Acre,  where  you  may  every  evening 
hear  ap  exaft  account  of  diftrelfes  of  this  kind.  Tatler. 

MUG'-HOUSE,  adj.  Frequenting  or  appertaining  to 
an  ale-houfe : 

Our  fex  has  dar’d  the  mug-houfe  chiefs  to  meet. 

And  purchas’d  fame  in  many  a  well-fought  ftreet.  Tickell. 

MUG'-WORT,/  [mugpyjit,  Sax.  See  Artemisia.] — 
The  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  mug-wort  are  very  like  thofe 
of  the  wormwood,  but  grow  ere6t  upon  the  branches. 
Miller. — Some  of  the  molt  common  fimples  with  us 
in  England  are  comfry,  bugle,  betony,  and  mug-wort. 
Wifeman. 

MU'GA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia : 
twenty-one  miles  north  of  Gerona. 

MUGALNOO'jR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Coimbe- 
torc :  nine  miles  eaft  of  Daraporum. 
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MUGAR'DOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia:  feven 
miles  north  of  Betangos. 

MUGDOOMPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar: 
thirty  miles  north-eaft  of  Monghir. 

MUGDUMPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty-two 
miles  north  of  Boglipour. 

MUGDUMPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar: 
thirty-feven  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Patna. 

MU'GELN  (New),  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Leipfic :  twenty-five  miles  eaft  of  Leipfic,  and  fifteen  weft- 
north-weft  of  Meiflen.  Lat.  51.15.  N.  Ion.  12.  57.  E. 

MU'GELN  (Old),  a  town  of  Saxony  :  two  miles  north- 
weft  of  New  Mugeln. 

MUGE'RES  ISLANDS,  called  alfo  Men-eaters  or  Wo- 
moi-eaters  IJlands,  are  illands  fituated  in  the  bay  of  Hon¬ 
duras  ;  ten  leagues  fouth  of  Cape  Catoche,  on  the  eaft 
coaft  of  the  peninfula  of  Yutucan.  On  one  of  them  to 
the  fouth,  towards  the  land,  is  good  anchorage  in  a  depth 
from  feven  to  ten  fathoms,  and  clear  ground. 

MUG'GARD,  adj.  Sullen;  difpleafed.  Exmore  dialect. 
Grofe.  Probably  a  corruption  of  mugger,  as  ufed  in  hug¬ 
ger-mugger;  from  morcker,  Dan.  darknefs. 

MUG'GETS,  /i  A  part  of  the  entrails  of  a  fheep,  or 
beaft  of  the  foreft.  Aft. 

MUG'GIA.  See  Muglia. 

MUG'GISH.  See  Muggy. 

MUG'GLETON  (Ludowick),  the  founder  of  an  Eng- 
lilh  enthufiaftical  fedt  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was 
born  in  the  year  1607.  He  was  bred  to  the  trade  of  a 
tailor;  and  feems  to  have  perfuaded  himfelf,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  ignorant  followers,  that  he  was  divinely  in- 
fpired  to  foretel  future  events,  that  he  was  entrufted  with 
the  keys  of  heaven  and  of  hell,  and  that  none  could  ob¬ 
tain  admittance  into  heaven  unlefs  he  opened  the  gates. 
He  maintained  that  he  and  one  John  Reeves  were  the  two 
witnefies  fpoken  of  in  Rev.  xi.  3  ;  and,  though  the  latter 
died  foon  afterwards,  he  ftill  retained  his  pretenfions  to  a 
prophetic  character.  In  a  paper  which  he  publifhed  about 
the  year  1650,  he  aflerted  “  that  he  was  the  chief  judge 
in  the  world,  in  palling  fentence  of  eternal  death  and 
damnation  upon  the  fouls  and  bodies  of  men ;  that,  in 
obedience  to  his  commilfion,  he  had  already  curfed  and 
damned  many  hundreds  to  all  eternity:  that,  in  doing 
this,  he  went  by  as  certain  a  rule  as  the  judges  of  the 
land  do  when  they  pals  fentence  according  to  law ;  and 
that  no  infinite  fpirit  of  Chrift,  nor  any  God,  could  or 
Ihould  be  able  to  deliver  from  his  fentence  and  curfe.” 
This  paper  produced  a  remonftrance  from  the  prefs,  by 
Richard  Farnfworth,  a  zealous  minifter  among  the  qua- 
kers,  on  the  profanenefs  and  criminality  of  his  extrava¬ 
gant  claims ;  but  it  had  no  other  effe£t  than  that  of  pro¬ 
voking  a  paper  in  reply  from  Muggleton,  in  which  he 
infilled,  “  that  he  was  as  true  an  ambaflador  of  God,  and 
judge  of  all  men’s  fpiritual  eftate,  as  any  ever  was  fince 
the  creation  of  the  world.”  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  re¬ 
garded  himfelf  as  above  ordinances  of  every  kind,  not 
excepting  prayer  and  preaching;  to  have  reje&ed  creeds 
and  all  church-difcipline  and  authority ;  and  to  have  ac¬ 
knowledged  but  one  perfon  in  the  godhead.  At  length 
the  magistrates  took  cognizance  of  his  condutt  and  pre¬ 
tenfions  ;  and  he  was  fentenced  to  the  pillory  and  fix 
months  imprifonment,  while  his  writings  were  burnfby 
the  common  hangman.  He  died  in  1697-8,  at  the  age  of 
ninety.  Sewell's  Hift.  of  the  Quakers,  vol.  ii.  Neal's  Mif. 
Purit.  vol.  iv.  *  . 

MUGGLETO'NIAN,  f  One  of  the  fea  of  enthufiafts 
juft  mentioned. — The  Seekers,  a  fea  in  thofe  times,  re¬ 
nounced  all  ordinances;  and  fo  did  the  fea  of  the  Mug - 
gletonians.  Grey's  Notes  on  Hudibras. 

MUG'GUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude:  fifteen 
miles  weft  of  Gooracpour.  Lat.i6.44-N.  I0n.83.i4-E. 

MUG'GY,  or  Muggish,  adj.  [corrupted  from  mucky, 
for  damp.]  Moift;  damp;  mouldy. — Cover  with  muggy 
ftraw  to  keep  it  moift.  Mortimer. — Thick  5  clofe  ;  milty  ; 
[from  murky,  which  fee.] 
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MU'GTA,  a  town  of  South  America,  ill  the  province 
of  Popayan  :  thirty-fix  miles  from  Santa  Fe  de  Antioquia. 

MU'GIENT,  adj.  [mugiens,  Lat.]  Bellowing. — That  a 
bittern  maketh  that  vmgient  noife  or  bumping,  by  putting 
its  bill  into  a  reed,  or  by  putting  the  tame  in  water  or 
mud,  and  after  a  while  retaining  the  air,  but  fuddenly 
excluding  it  again,  is  not  eafily  made  out.  Brown. 

MU'GIL,  f.  [Lat.  a  muco,  pifcis  fuo  muco  viflitans. 
Arijlotle.]  The  Mullet;  a  genus  of  abdominal  fillies,  of 
which  there  are  ten  fpecies,  only  one  of  which  is  found 
in  our  feas. — In  common  conllruftion,  mugil  is  rendered 
a  mullet,  which,  notwithflanding,  is  a  different  filh  from 
the  mugil  defcribed  by  authors.  SirT.  Brown's  Mifccll. — 
It  is  thought  wonderful  among  the  feamen,  that  mugil ,  of 
all  fiflies  the  lwifteft,  is  found  in  the  belly  of  the  bret,  of 
all  the  floweft.  Lily's  Campajpe. 

Generic  charafters — Lips  membranaceous,  the  lower 
one  carinate  inwards  ;  it  has  no  teeth  vilible  to  the  naked 
eye  ;  above  the  angle  of  the  mouth  there  is  a  hard  callus  ; 
gill-membrane  with  feven  curved  rays ;  the  covert  fmooth, 
and  rounded;  the  body  is  flelhy,  and  whitifli;  the  fcales 
large;  the  dorfal  fins  two,  and  the  rays  of  the  firft  are 
fpiny.  As  thefe  filh  are  found  in  all  leas  in  the  four  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  globe,  it  is  probable  they  were  known  to  the 
ancient  writers;  but  it  is  as  difficult  to  fay  how  many 
fpecies  they  were  acquainted  with  as  it  is  to  determine 
whether  the  various  kinds  defcribed  by  later  writers  be 
really  diftinft  fpecies  or  not.  Rondeletius  has  four  fpe¬ 
cies,  Jovius  feven,  and  Salvianus  nine. 

i.  Mugil  cephalus,  the  common  mullet.  Black  lines 
jn  a  parallel  direction,  from  head  to  tail,  and  5  rays  in 
the  firft  dorfal  fin,  form  the  fpecific  cliarafler.  There  are 
6  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  17  in  the  peftoral 
fins,  (i.  e.  one  fpinous  and  fix  loft  rays)  in  the  ventrals, 

in  the  anal,  16  in  the  tail,  and  9  in  the  fecond  dorfal. 
The  head  is  broad  at  the  top,  laterally  comprefled,  and 
covered  with  fcales.  The  fcales  are  large,  efpecially  on 
the  body,  and  one  of  the  black  lines  runs  along  each  row 
of  them.  The  mouth  is  fmall;  the  jaws  of  equal  length, 
and  furniffied  with  very  fmall  teeth;  Pennant  and  many 
others  deny  it  to  have  any  teeth;  in  the  middle  of  the 
lower  jaw  there  is  a  kind  of  wedge,  which  is  received  into 
a  cavity  in  the  upper;  the  lips  are  flelhy,  the  tongue  is 
rough,  and  there  are  two  rough  bones  in  the  throat.  The 
lip-bones  are  narrow,  and  terminate  in  inverted  points ; 
thefe  were  miftaken  by  Linnaeus  and  Duhamel  for  teeth, 
becaufe  in  general  the  lip-bones  are  broad  in  this  place; 
and  it  is  plain  that  thefe  authors  could  only  have  exa¬ 
mined  a  dried  fpecimen,  becaufe  this  peculiarity  is  not 
vifible  in  a  filh  recently  taken.  The  cranium  ends  fer- 
rated,  as  in  the  gurnard.  This  alfo  has  been  miftaken  by 
feveral  writers :  Gronovius  defcribes  it  as  a  leparate  plate ; 
Duhamel  as  a  diftinft  ferrated  bone;  but  Pliny  very  ab- 
furdly  relates,  that  the  filh,  when  threatened  with  dan¬ 
ger,  runs  its  head  into  the  mud,  and  that  this  bone  ferves 
as  an  anchor  to  fecure  it.  The  gills  have  a  wide  aperture ; 
the  membrane  is  at  liberty,  and  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
front  operculum  there  is  a  half-gill.  The  anus  is  much 
nearer  the  tail  than  the  head.  The  back,  which  is  of  a 
dirty  green  colour,  is  flightly  incurvated  ;  while  the  belly 
projects  more  confiderably,  and  is  of  a  pure  white;  the 
fins  are  blue. 

This  fpecies  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  it  has 
been  lately  found  at  Tranquebar,  where  it  grows  about 
four  inches  long.  It  pafi’es  occalionally  from  the  fea  into 
rivers  ;  they  are  feen  in  fandy  Ihoals  and  bays,  into  which 
there  is  an  inlet  of  freffi  water;  in  fuch  fituations,  they 
are  found  all  round  the  fliores  of  Great  Britain,  where 
they  leave  the  fand  marked  with  round  holes,  the  traces 
of  their  digging,  for  they  keep  conftantly  rooting  like 
hogs  among  the  mud.  When  furrounded  by  a  net,  the 
whole  Ihoal  frequently  efcapes  by  leaping  over  it ;  one  at¬ 
tempting  this  mode  of  efcape,  and  lucceeding,  is  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  all  the  reft.  But  man  will  ever  be  too 
artful  for  the  molt  cunning  of  animals;  a  net  has  been 
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invented  by  the  fifliermen  of  Baufigues,  in  France,  by 
means  of  which  the  fillies  leap  to  their  deftruflion  :  over 
the  common  net  is  attached  another,  which  is  ltretched 
out  in  the  ftiape  of  a  fruit-bafket ;  in  this  the  filh  are  lure 
to  be  caught,  if  they  leap  out  of  the  lower  one;  Duhamel 
has  a  long  defcription  of  it  in  his  Trait,  de  Peek-  iii.  145. 
In  May,  June,  and  July,  thefe  filh  come  into  the  rivers, 
and,  like  the  falmon,  they  go  high  up  towards  their 
fource.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  there  are  two  kinds, 
the  one  much  darker  in  colour  than  the  other ;  the  dark- 
coloured  remain  always  in  the  fea,  the  others  are  what 
come  into  the  rivers.  As  it  is  well  known  that  fome  filh 
never  afeend  to  the  rivers  except  to  propagate  their  kind, 
it  were  well  worth  while  to  enquire,  whether  thofe  which 
remain  in  the  fea  form  feparate  fpecies,  or  whether  they 
are  fuch  as  are  not  ripe  for  propagation,  or  pall  it.  Frelh 
water  agrees  extremely  well  with  the  mullet ;  the  frelh- 
water  mullet  is  even  preferable,  becaufe  fatter:  it  might 
be  bred  in  lakes  and  ponds  with  a  fandy  bottom.  The 
mullets  are  in  great  plenty  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
along  the  fouthern  coafts  of  France.  In  a  certain  lake 
near  Martegues,  in  the  fouth  of  France,  there  are  vail 
Ihoals  which  enter  there  during  fpring,  the  feafon  of  co¬ 
pulation  among  thefe  fifties  ;  after  impregnation  they  re¬ 
turn  to  the  fea,  but  are  intercepted  by  vveres  of  reeds. 
The  food  of  the  mullet  is  mud,  or  fea- weed  ;  it  never  at¬ 
tempts  to  devour  any  filh.  Its  flelh  is  palatable,  though 
at  prefent  not  a  falhionable  dilh  ;  its  flavour  greatly  de¬ 
pends  on  the  ground  where  it  is  fed;  if  among  mud,  it 
conftantly  taftes  and  fmells  of  that  kind  of  food. 

Of  the  milts  and  roes  of  the  mullet,  the  famous  botargo 
of  the  Italians,  a  kind  of  caviare,  is  made  up.  The  ma¬ 
terials  are  taken  out  entire,  and  for  a  few  hours  covered 
up  with  fait;  afterwards  they  are  preffed  between  two 
boards,  dried  in  the  fun  for  about  a  fortnight,  when  they 
are  fit  for  ufe. 

At  Athens,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  when  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  gallant  was  caught  in  the  company  of  his  miftrefs, 
the  mullet  is  faid  to  have  been  employed  by  the  enraged 
hulband  as  an  inftrument  of  a  Ihocking  punilhment. 
Juvenal  and  Horace  both  allude  to  it  in  mentioning  the 
various  modes  of  revenge  which  rage  aiflated  to  the  in¬ 
jured  fpoufe  : 

• - Necat  hie  ferro,  fecat  ille  cruentis 

Verberibus ;  quofdam  maechos  et  mugilis  intrat.  Juv.  Sat.  x. 

2.  Mugil  albula,  the  Bahama  mullet :  no  ftripes  on  the 
body ;  4.  rays  in  the  firft  dorfal  fin.  In  the  fecond  dorlal 
fin  9  rays,  in  the  pectorals  17,  ventrals  jt,  anal  ^ ,  tail  20. 
This  has  been  defcribed  and  figured  by  Catelby  of  the 
natural  fize ;  whence  it  appears  to  be  about  thirteen  inches 
by  three.  It  has  been  faid  to  refemble  the  preceding,  and 
indeed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  it :  Bloch  fuppofes  it  to  be 
the  fame.  But  the  accompanying  figure  will  fliow  a  fuf- 
ficient  fpecific  difference  :  the  mouth  is  abfoiutely  with¬ 
out  teeth  ;  the  ftrong  black  lines  running  through  each 
row  of  fcales  is  wanting;  and  the  firft  dorfal  fin  has  but 
4  fpinous  rays.  The  eye  is  large  and  bright ;  the  fcales 
large  and  Alining.  Inhabits  the  Bahama  iflands  ;  and  is 
good  food. 

3.  Mugil  crenabilis,  the  notch-lipped  mullet :  4  flexible 
pointed  rays  in  the  firft  dorfal  fin,  rays  of  the  fecond  un¬ 
armed  ;  lips  crenate,  and  lower  doubly  carinate.  In  the 
pedloral  fins  17  rays,  ventrals  £,  anal  \ ,  tail  16,  which 
is  lunate,  with  pointed  lobes ;  fecond  dorfal,  according 
to  Cepede,  9  rays.  This  inhabits  the  fea  of  Arabia,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Red  Sea,  and  alfo  the  great  ocean  ;  a  foot 
long;  fcales  broad,  with  a  longitudinal  brown  keel  in  the 
middle;  loofe  fcales  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  lateral 
line  is  v.ery  evident  in  this  fpecies,  and  a  little  raifed.  The 
upper  lip  very  flexible.  The  fins  in  general  clouded  with 
green,  blue,  and  white;  a  black  fpot  at  the  bale  of  the 
peflorals.  There  are  three  varieties. 

|3.  M.  fcheli,  with  16  rays  in  the  pefloral  fins,  and  14 
in  the  tail.  This  is  fmailer,  and  the  lips  are  not  crenate. 

y.  M, 
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y.  M.  our,  with  barbies  from  the  lips,  and  the  lower  one 
only  iingly-carinate. 

o.  M.  tade,  with  the  upper  lip  very  finely  ciliate,  the 
lower  fingly-carinate. 

4.  Mugil  tang,  the  tang-mullet :  firft  dorfal  fin  4-rayed, 
no  fcales  on  the  opercula,  narrow  yellow  ftripes  longitu¬ 
dinally.  The  membrane  of  the  gills  has  6  rays,  the  pec¬ 
toral  fins  12,  the  ventrals  6,  the  anal  the  tail  16,  the 

-firft  dorfal  4,  the  fecond  9.  The  head  is  narrow,  with  a 
declining  roftrum  ;  the  mouth  and  bony  covering  of  the 
head  are  formed  as  in  the  preceding.  The  noftrils  are 
double;  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  black,  the  iris  white  and 
yellow.  The  membrane  of  the  gills  is  concealed  ;  the 
aperture  wide.  A  yellow  line  runs  along  each  row  of 
fcales.  The  back  is  brown,  the  fides  white,  the  fins  yel- 
lowilli-brown.  This  fpecies  is  from  Acara  on  the  Guinea- 
coaft;  it  is  fat  and  well  tailed ;  the  natives  call  it  tang, 
which  name  has  been  preferved. 

(3.  M.  Tranquebar.  This  variety  differs  in  the  foliow'- 
ing  particulars :  the  head  is  Imaller,  the  eyes  more  verti¬ 
cal,  the  noftrils  farther  afunder,  the  lip-bones  narrower, 
and  the  yellbw  lines  narrower;  the  opercula  are  not  fo 
large,  and  are  furnilhed  with  fcales;  the  anal  fin  has  12 
rays.  It  is  feldom  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  neither  is 
it  by  any  means  plentiful;  it  is  good  food.  Inhabits 
Tranquebar.  Cepede  makes  it  a  diftinft  fpecies. 

The  above  four  fpecies  are  diftinguilhed  by  their  cor- 
relponding  numbers  on  the  annexed  Engraving. 

5.  Mugil  Plumieri,  the  yellow  mullet :  firft  dorfal  fin 
4-rayed  ;  mouth  w'ide;  no  fcales  on  the  opercula;  no  lon¬ 
gitudinal  ftripes.  There  are  12  rays  in  the  pedtoral  fins, 
7  in  the  ventrals,  10  in  the  anal,  9  in  the  tail,  4  in  the 
firft;  dorfal,  6  in  the  fecond.  The  head  is  flat,  and  fcaly 
as  far  as  the  opercula;  the  jaws  are  of  equal  length,  the 
teeth  fmall.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  black,  the  iris  orange- 
colour.  The  gills  have  a  wide  aperture,  and  the  mem¬ 
brane  is  only  in  part  concealed.  The  trunk  is  thick, 
flefhy,  and  fcaly;  the  rays  of  the  dorfal  fins  are  fingle,  of 
the  reft  they  are  ramified.  The  principal  colour  of  this 
fi-fii  is  yellow.  Plunder  found  it  in  the  rivers  of  the  Ifle 
of  St.  Vincent;  he  fays  it  is  fat  and  good  eating.  It  is 
called  by  the  natives  atoubri,  but  the  French  wdro  live 
there  call  it  the  golden  mullet. 

6.  Mugil  caeruleo-maculatus,  the  blue-fpot  mullet :  4 
rays  in  the  firft  dorfal  fin,  colour  blue  and  brown,  with  a 
blue  fpot  at  the  bafe  of  each  pefloral  fin  ;  no  longitudinal 
ftripes :  5  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  9  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  dorfal  fin,  10  in  the  anal,  16  in  each  peftoral.  Com- 
merfon  left  a  defcription  of  this  filh  in  his  manufcripts. 
The  fides  are  browniili-blue,  the  belly  as  white  as  filver; 
the  dorfal  and  tail-fins  are  brown.  Native  of  the  Indian 
leas  ;  fize  of  the  common  mullet. 

7.  Mugil  Chilenfis,  the  Chilian  mullet:  only  one  dor¬ 
fal  fin,  (whence  it  is  made  a  diftimSt  genus,  Mugiloides, 
by  Cepede;)  tail  entire:  7  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the 
gills,  3y  in  the  dorfal  fin,  12  in  the  pedtorals,  ■£•  in  the  ven¬ 
trals,  4%  in  the  anal,  and  16  in  the  tail.  Inhabits  the  fea 
round  Chili,  and  the  rivers  which  empty  themfelves  into 
it;  about  afoot  long;  in  lhape  and  fcales  it  refemble's 
M.  cephalus. 

S.  Mugil  chanos,  the  winged  mullet :  dorfal  fin  fingle  ; 
■tail  forked,  and  furnilhed,  towards  the  middle,  with  two 
membranaceous  wing-like  appendages  on  each  fide :  4  rays 
in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  14  in  the  dorfal  fin,  16  in 
the  pectorals,  u  in  the  ventrals,  9  in  the  anal,  20  in  the 
tail.  This,  on  account  of  the  curious  particularity  of 
wings  on  the  tail,  is  made  a  feparate  genus  by  Cepede, 
though  he  notices  but  one  wing  on  each  fide  of  the  tail. 
It  inhabits  the  Red  Sea,  and  grows  a  yard  long.  Body 
:©blong,  filvery,  with  foft  cirri,  but  without  teeth  ;  fcales 
broad,  rounded,  finely  ftriate.  Head  narrower  than  the 
body;  crown  flat,  glaucous,  naked;  upper  lip  longer, 
notched  in  the  middle ;  lateral  line  recurved  near  the 
.jaead  and  afterwards  ftraiglit,  near  the  back. 
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1 3 .  M.  anged,  is  a  variety,  which  grows  fix  feet  long. 
Both  were  difcovered  by  Forlkal. 

9.  Mugil  Malabaricus,  the  Indian  mullet:  colour  grey, 
with  large  ciliated  fcales,  and  the  firft  dorfal  and  anal  fin 
falcated.  It  is  about  two  feet  long;  head  fmall;  nape 
finking  in  a  little  before  the  rife  of  the  back;  fcales  large 
and  ciliated,  both  on  the  body  and  gill-coverts;  thofe  on 
the  head  fomewhat  fmaller.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Indian 
feas.  This  is  added  from  Rujfell's  PiJ'c ■  Ind.  PI.  182. 

10.  Mugil  appendiculatus,  the  Carolina  mullet:  34  rays 
in  the  membrane  of  the  gills;  one  dorlai  fin  20  of  rays, 
with  an  appendage  to  each  ray ;  fmall  protuberances  in 
the  mouth,  but  no  teeth:  15  rays  in  the  anal  fin,  18  in 
the  pe&orals,  15  in  the  ventrals,  10  in  the  tail,  which  is 
forked.  This  was  communicated  to  Cepede  by  citizen 
Bol'c,  commercial  agent  from  the  French  republic  to  that 
or  America.  Cepede  has  made  it  a  diftimft  genus,  and 
dedicated  it  to  his  wife;  calling  it  Mugilomorus  Anna 
Carolina.  It  inhabits  the  lea  about  Carolina,  and  is 
reckoned  good  food.  It  is  of  a  filvery  colour,  with  a 
caft  of  azure  011  the  back.  Length  two  feet,  height  four 
inches,  thicknefs  two  inches  and  a  half;  a  beautiful  filh, 
and  of  elegant  proportions.  Head  long,  comprefi'ed  and 
flat ;  a  broad  longitudinal  furrow  between  the  eyes ; 
mouth  large,  tongue  thick,  bony,  and  fmooth;  the  eyes 
are  very  large,  irides  golden.  All  tire  fins  are  furnilhed 
with  an  adipous  membrane,  even  in  the  dorfal  and  anal, 
uneven  in  the  peftorals  and  ventrals;  the  rays  of  the 
gill-membrane  are  equal.  Cepede's  Hijt.  des  Poijj'ons , 
tom.  v. 

MUGI'TUS,/!  [Latin.]  The  lowing  of  cattle  ;  an  inar¬ 
ticulate  found  of  the  voice.  AJh. 

MUGKOV'SKOI,  a  town  Ruflia,  on  the  river  Mezen  : 
190  miles  eaft  of  Archangel. 

MUGLATO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Rajamundry  :  thirty-five  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Raja* 
m  undry. 

MUGLE'E,  a  fort  of  Hindooftan,  in  apafs  of  the  Eaftern 
Gauts,  between  the  Carnatic  and  the  Myfore  :  twelve 
miles  weft  of  Chittore,  thirty-two  miles  north-weft  of 
Arcot. 

MU'GLIA,  or  Mug'gia  Nuo'va,  a  town  of  Iftria,  with 
a  harbour  for  barges,  on  the  Gulf  of  Triefte:  two  miles 
north  of  Capo  d’lftria.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  five  mo* 
nafteries,  and  an  hofpital.  An  annual  free  fair  is  holden 
here  in  the  month  of  November. 

MU'GLIA  VEC'CHIA,  a  town  of  Iftria  :  two  miles 
eaft  of  Muglia  Nuova.  It  Hands  on  a  mountain  ;  and  was 
formerly  called  Monticula. 

MUGLIA'NO,  a  town  of  Etruria:  twenty-four  miles 
north-weft  of  Sienna. 

MU'GLITZ,  or  Mohel'nitze,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Olrnutz  :  fifteen  miles  north-north-weft  of  Ol- 
mutz,  and  104  eaft  of  Prague.  Lat.  49.  49.  N.  Ion. 16.46.  E. 

MUGO'RA,  a  town  of  Arabia :  thirty-five  miles  north- 
north-eall  of  Ghezan. 

MU'GRA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  : 
eighty  miles  fouth  of  Algiers. 

MU'GRON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Landes  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Tartas,  and  fix  weft  of  St.  Sever. 

MUGROO'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Berar  :  thirty 
miles  north-weft  of  Notchegong. 

MU'GUL,  a  town  of  Nubia:  fifty  miles  fouth  of 
Sennaar. 

MUG' WET, /!  A  hunting  term  ;  the  membrane  that 
inclofes  the  red  fawn  in  the  hind’s  belly.  Cote. 

MUHAM'MED,  or  Moham'med.  See  Mahomet, 
vol.  xiv. 

MU'HES,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia,  on  the 
Ulea  :  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ulea. 

MUH'KA,  a  town  of  Bengal :  thirteen  miles  weft  of 
Toree. 

MUIIL,  or  Mihl,  a  quarter,  or  divifion,  of  the  arch- 
duchy  of  Auftria. 

MUH& 
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MUHL  GRO'S,  a  river  of  Auftria,  which  runs  into 
the  Danube  twelve  miles  above  Lintz. 

MUHL  KLEI'N,  a  river  of  Auftria,  which  runs  into 
the  Danube  fixteen  miles  above  Lintz. 

MUHLAU'.  See  Mylau. 

MUHL'BACH,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  runs  into  the 
Elbe  one  mile  fouth-eaft  of  Belgern. 

MUHL'BACH,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into 
the  Neckar  two  miles  north  of  Sultz. 

MUHL'BACH,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into 
the  Lahn  near  Naffau. 

MUHL'BACH,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Rhine  two  miles  north  of  Worms. 

MUHL'BERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  territory 
of  Erfurt :  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Erfurt. 

MUHL'BERG,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  margravate 
of  Meifien,  fituated  on  the  Elbe  :  it  contains  five  churches, 
a  caftle,  and  a  college  :  nineteen  miles  north- weft  of  Meif- 
fen,  and  thirty-two  north- weft  of  Drefden.  Lat.  51.  25.  N. 
Ion.  13.15.  E. 

MUHL'BOCK,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Glogau:  four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Schwibufin. 

MUHL'BURG,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  : 
fix  miles  weft  of  Durlach. 

MUHL'DENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Saxony:  three  miles 
north  of  Bitterfeld. 

MUHL'DORF,  or  Mi'elesdore,  a  town  of  Saxony, 
in  theVogtland:  eight  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Plauen, 
and  feventy-four  weft-fouth-well  of  Drelden.  Lat.  50. 
27.  N.  Ion.  12.  E. 

MUHL'DORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Culmbach  :  five  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Hof. 

MU'HLENBACH,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs 
into  the  Aller  eight  miles  weft  of  Zell. 

MU'HLENBERG,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  forty-eight 
miles  long,  and  thirty-one  broad;  watered  by  the  Green 
2nd  Muddy  rivers. 

MUHLENBER'GIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Schreber,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Muhlenberg,  D.  D.  of  Lancafter, 
in  Pennfylvania,  who  difcovered  the  genus  in  queftion, 
and  who  alfo  greatly  enriched  the  Species  Mufcorum  of 
Hedwig  by  his  communications.  This  gentleman  is  the 
author  of  a  treatife  on  North- American  Willows,  in  Sims 
and  Konig’s  Annals  of  Botany.  His  name  occurs  fre¬ 
quently  as  the  contributor  and  defcriber  of  new  plants,  in 
Willdenow’s  Species  Plantarum.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  triandria,  order  digynia,  natural  order  gramina, 
or  grades.  Generic  characters — Calyx:  glume  of  one 
valve,  minute,  lateral,  emarginate.  Corolla  :  of  two  near- 
ly-equal  valves  ;  the  outermoit  lanceolate,  long,  acute,  an¬ 
gular,  awned,  hairy  at  the  bale,  embracing  in  its  cavity 
the  inner  one,  which  is  rather  (horter  and  narrower,  li¬ 
near,  (harp-pointed  ;  neftary  of  two  fmall,  ovate,  gibbous, 
obliquely-truncated,  leaflets.  Stamina:  filaments  three, 
capillary,  (horter  than  the  corolla  ;  antherae  linear.  Pif- 
tillum  :  germen  fuperior,  ovate;  ftyles  two,  capillary  ; 
ltigmas  feathery.  Pericarpium  :  none,  except  the  corolla, 
in  which  the  feed  is  encloled.  Seed  :  folitary,  oblong, 
pointed. — EjJ'cnlial  Character.  Calyx  of  one  valve,  lateral, 
minute;  corolla  of  two  valves.  There  are  two  fpecies. 

1,  Muhlenbergia  diftufa,  or  fpreading  muhlenbergia : 
ftem  diftufe,  branched  ;  leaves  linear  awi-fhaped.  Root 
perennial.  Stems  fpreading,  partly  procumbent,  much 
branched,  leafy,  (lender,  comprefled,  fmooth,  with  fre¬ 
quent  joints.  Leaves  folitary  at  every  joint,  (lightly 
fpreading,  linear-lanceolate,  or  fomewhat  awl-ftiaped,  an 
inch  or  two  long,  and  a  line  broad,  taper-pointed,  flat, 
entire,  minutely  downy,  very  finely  ftriated,  furnifhed 
with  one  or  two  lateral  ribs  at  each  fide  of  the  mid-rib; 
Jheaths  about  as  long  as  the  leaves,  clofe,  ftriated,  fmooth, 
the  lower  ones  moll  comprefled.  Stipules  (mail,  membra¬ 
nous,  crowning  the  contracted  orifice  of  the  (heath,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  tuft  of  fine  (hort  hairs.  Panicles  termi¬ 
nal,  ereCt,  much  branched,  dole,  three  or  four  inches  long, 
pale  green ;  their  (talks  and  breaches  triangular,  finely 
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downy.  Flowers  -fmall,  refembling  thofe  of  an  Agroftis 
at  firft  fight,  each  about  half  a  line  long  without  the  awn, 
which  is  ftraight,  rough,  and  about  twice  the  length  of 
the  flower.  Glumes  of  the  corolla  with  a  few  briftles  at 
the  bafe,  angular,  and  ftrongly  keeled  ;  their  keels  rough. 
Antherae  dark  purple.  Native  of  Pennfylvania. 

2.  Muhlenbergia  ereCta,  or  upright  broad-leaved  Muh¬ 
lenbergia  :  ftem  erect,  Ample ;  leaves  broadly  lanceo¬ 
late,  many-ribbed.  Native  of  Pennfylvania  ;  fent  by  Dr. 
Muhlenberg  with  the  foregoing,  from  which  it  differs 
widely  in  appearance  and  characters,  though  there  is  the 
ftriCteft  coincidence  in  the  ftruCture  and  habit  of  the  fruc¬ 
tification.  Root  perennial,  tufted,  hard,  and  rather  woody, 
its  buds  invdted  with  imbricated,  poliflied,  pale,  ftrongly- 
ribbed,  fcales.  Stems  two  feet  high,  ereCt,  (lender,  un¬ 
branched,  leafy,  angular,  jointed,  fmooth,  except  a  few 
denfe  deflexed  hairs  under  each  joint.  Leaves  rather 
fpreadipg,  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  or 
more  in  breadth,  flat,  taper-pointed,  rounded  at  the  bafe, 
furnilhed  with  a  mid-rib,  and  about  four  (mailer  ribs  on 
each  fide  of  it,  which  laft  are  finely  hairy  underneath  ;  the 
intermediate  Arise  of  the  leaf  are  (till  more  minutely  rough 
or  downy.  Panicle  ftraight,  ereCt,  clofe,  of  much  fewer 
flowers  than  the  firft  fpecies,  but  thofe  are  ten  times  as 
large,  refembling  fome  Bromus  or  Feftuca  in  habit.  Their 
glumes  are  hairy  at  the  bafe,  ftrongly  fringed,  and  all  the 
angles  are  rough.  Schreber  Gen.  44. 

MU'HLENDONCK,  My'lendonck,  or  Mil'len- 
noNCK,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Roer  :  fixteen  miles  north  of  Juliers. 

MUHL'HAUSEN,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province 
of  Oberland  :  forty-fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Koniglberg : 
and  fourteen  eaft  of  Elbing.  Lat.  54.  10.  N.  Ion.  19.40.  E. 

MUHL'HAUSEN,  or  Mulhausen,  a  city  of  Saxony, 
in  Thuringia,  on  the  Unftrutt;  free  and  imperial  till  1802, 
when  it  was  afligned  to  the  king  of  Pruflia,  and  by  him 
ceded  to  the  kingdom  of  Weftphaliaat  the  peace  of  Tilfit ; 
but  is  reftored  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  1815.  It 
is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Town,  and  contains  two 
Lutheran  churches,  and  a  Roman-catholic  foundation  of 
Auguftine  nuns.  It  is  fifty  miles  fouth  of  Goflar,  and 
twenty-four  north-north-weft  of  Erfurt.  Lat.  51.  10.  N. 
Ion.  10.  32.  E. 

MUHL'HAUSEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  on  the  Ille  :  fixteen  miles  north-weft 
Bale,  and  twenty  fouth  of  Colmar.  Lat.  47. 45.  N.  Ion. 
7.  25.  E. 

MUHL'HAUSEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Aichftatt  :  feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Aichftatt. 

MUHL'HAUSEN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Schlan,  on  the  Muldau  :  ten  miles  north  of  Prague. 

MUHL'HAUSEN,  or  Mileskow,  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Bechin  :  nine  miles  north-north-weft  of 
Bechin,  and  thirty-eight  fouth  of  Prague.  Lat.  49.  38.  N. 
Ion.  14.  13.  E. 

MUHLRO'SE.  See  Mulrose. 

MU'HOW,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Leit- 
meritz  :  thirteen  miles  weft  of  Leitmeritz. 

MUHR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  margravate  of 
Anfpach,  on  fhe  Altmuhl :  three  miles  north-north-weft 
of  Gunzenhaufen. 

MUHR,  or  Murr,  a  river  of  Wurtemberg,  which 
runs  into  the  Neckar  a  little  below  Marpach. 

MUHRAU'.  SeeMuEHRAU. 

MU'HRECK,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria,  on  the 
Muehr  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Pettau,  and  nine  weft  of 
Rackelburg. 

MUJA'CO,  a  kingdom  in  the  interior  parts  of  Afpica, 
fituated  to  the  north  of  Anziko,  and  about  450  miles 
from  the  fea. 

MUJAX'AR,  or  Muxacra,  a  feaport-town  of  Spain,, 
in  the  province  of  Grenada,  fituated  on  a  fmall  bay  of  the 
Mediterranean.  This  town  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient 
Murgis.  It  is  thirty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Almeria, 
and  eighty  eaft  of  Grenada.  Lat.  37.  5.  N,  ion.  2. 1,  W. 

X  x  MUID, 
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MUID,/?  A  meafure  formerly  in  ufe  among  the  French, 
for  dry  commodities  :  as  corn,  pulfe,  fait,  lime,  coals,  See. 
The  muid  is  no  real  veil'd  ufed  as  a  meafure  ;  but  an  efti- 
mation  of  feveral  other  meafures,  as  the  feptier,  or  fetier, 
mine,  minot,  bufhel,  &c.  At  Paris  the  muid  of  wheat, 
pulfe,  and  the  like,  is  compofed  of  12  fetiers,  each  fetier 
making  2  mines,  the  mine  4  minots,  the  minot  3  buihels, 
or-boifleaux,  the  bufhel  four  quarts,  or  16  litrpns.  The 
muid  of  oats  is  double  that  of  wheat,  containing  24  fetiers. 
The  boifleau  is  a  cylinder  8  inches  2§  lines  in  height,  and 
10  inches  in  diameter ;  its  contents  are,  therefore,  644 
French  cubic  inches,  or  780  Englilh :  hence  11  fetiers  of 
Paris  —  6  Englilli  quarters,  and  1 1  boiffeaux  2=  4  Englilh 
buihels. 

Muid  is  alfo  one  of  the  nine  calks,  or  regular  veffels, 
tiled  in  France  to  put  wine  and  other  liquors  in.  The 
muid  of  wine,  divided  into  2  demi-muids,  4  quarter- 
mnids,  and  8  half-quarter-muids,  contains  36  fetiers,  each 
fetier  8  pintes,  Paris  meafure;  fo  that  the  muid  contains 
288  pintes,  but  only  280  pintes  without  the  lees.  The 
pinte  contains  2  chopines,  4  demi-fetiers,  or  8  poifi'ons,  in 
all  47y  French  cubic  inches,  or  57J  Englilh;  hence  a 
French  pinte  is  nearly  equal  to  an  Englilh  quart;  and  a 
muid  of  wine  contains  71-^-  Englilh  gallons. 

MUIDE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Maine  a  little  below  Miltenberg. 

MUIR,  f.  A  term  ufed  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  fignify  moor.  It  is  the  common  term  in 
Scotland. 

MU'IRKIRK,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Ayr-,  here  are  manufactures  of  iron  and  coal-tar:  twenty 
miles  eaft  of  Ayr. 

MU'IS  (Simon  de),  a  learned  French  hebrailt  and  bib¬ 
lical  critic,  was  a  native  of  Orleans,  where  he  was  born  in 
the  year  1587.  He  became  canon  and  archdeacon  of 
Soiffons  ;  and  in  the  year  1614,  was  nominated  by 
Louis  XIII.  profelfor-royal  of  the  Hebrew  language  at 
Paris.  He  is  confidered  to  be  one  of  the  ablell  Hebrew 
fcholars  whom  France  has  produced  ;  and,  befides  his  pro¬ 
found  Ikill  in  this  language,  poflefled  a  folid  judgment,  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  religion  and  lacred  hiftory,  and 
•was  mailer  of  a  pure,  neat,  and  eafy,  ftyle.  His  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Pfalms  is  allowed  by  the  learned  to  be  one  of 
the  belt  critical  illullrations  of  that  portion  of  the  Bible 
which  have  been  given  to  the  world.  He  defended  the 
authority  of  the  Hebrew  text  againlt  father  Morin,  in 
three  treatifes,  in  which  he  attempted  to  fupport  the  credit 
of  the  Maffora.  He  died  in  1644,  when  about  fifty-feven 
years  of  age;  having  publillied  many  very  learned  works, 
that  do  honour  to  his  indultry,  talents,  and  erudition. 
After  his  death,  in  1650,  thefe  various  pieces  were  col - 
Jefted  together, and  publilhed  in  a  folio  volume.  Le  Long's 
JSiblioth.  Sacra. 

MUI'SENS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Two  Nethes  :  two  miles  eaft  of  Malines. 

MUI'VA,  /  in  botany.  See  Melastoma. 

MUKALE'RA,  a  fortrefs  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen:  twen¬ 
ty-eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Taas. 

MU'KAR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  s  thirty- 
three  miles  north-eaftof  Chuprah.  Lat.  25.  57.  N.  Ion.  85. 
j3-E. 

MUKE.  See  Muck. 

MU'LA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Murcia,  celebrated  for 
its  baths  :  twenty  miles  weft  of  Murcia. 

MULAN'GER,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Tollingnna  : 
thirty-two  miles  weft  of  Warangole. 

MULA'TAS,  adulter  of  fmall  illands  in  the  Spanilh 
Main,  near  the  ifthmus  of  Darien.  Lat.  9.  20.  to  9.  35.  N. 
Ion.  78.  5.  to  78.  30.  W. 

MULA'TRE  PO'INT,  a  cape  of  the  ifland  of  Dominica, 
on  the  eaft  coaft.  Lat.  75.  25.  N.  Ion.  61.  17.  W. 

MULATTO,  f.  [niulaia,  Span,  mulat,  Fr.  from  mulus, 
Lat.]  One  begot  between  a  white  and  a  black,  as  a  mule 
between  different  lpecies  or  Mulattos  are  not 

Ethiopians;  Young's  Centaur, 
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MULATTO  PO'INT,  the  fouth  ca'pe  of  the  port  of 
Ancon,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  South  America:  fixteen  or 
eighteen  miles  north  of  Cadavayllo  River. 

MULAZ'ZQ,  a  town  of  Genoa:  fifteen  miles  north  of 
Spezza. 

MUL'BACH,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  departmentof 
the  Upper  Rhine :  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Colmar. 

MULBERRY,  or  Mulberry-Tree,  f.  [mopbenig, 
Sax.  morns,  Lat.]  See  Morus. — The  mulberry-tree  hath 
large,  rough,  roundilh,  leaves  ;  the  male  flowers,  or  cat¬ 
kins,  which  have  a  calyx  confilting  of  four  leaves,  are 
lometimes  produced  upon  feparate  trees,  at  other  times 
at  remote  diftances  from  the  fruit  on  the  fame  tree  :  the 
fruit  :s  compofed  ot  feveral  protuberances,  to  each  of 
which  adhere  four  fmall  leaves;  the  feeds  are  roundilh, 
growing  fingly  in  each  protuberance;  it  is  planted  for  the 
delicacy  ol  the  fruit.  The  white  mulberry  is  commonly 
cultivated  for  its  leaves  to  feed  filkworms,  in  France  and 
Italy,  though  the  Perlians  always  make  ufe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  black  mulberry  for  that  purpofe.  Miller. — Morton, 
archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  was  content  to  ufe  mor  upon 
a  tun ;  and  fometimes  a  mulberry-tree,  called  morus  in 
Latin,  out  of  a  tun.  Camden's  Remains. — The  fruit  of  the 
tree. — A  body  black,  round,  with  fmall  grain-like  tuber¬ 
cles  on  the  furface  ;  not  very  unlike  a  mulberry.  Wood- 
ward  on  To  (fils. 

The  ripeft  mulberry , 

That  will  not  hold  the  handling.  Shakefpeare's  Coriol. 

MUL'BERRY  (Bafe).  See  Rubus, 

MUL'BERR Y -BLITE.  See  Blitum. 

MUL'BERRY  CI'DER,  a  name  given  by  the  people 
of  Devonlhire,  and  fome  other  parts  of  England,  to  a  fort 
of  cider  rendered  very  palatable  by  an  admixture  of  mul¬ 
berry-juice  in  the  making.  They  choofe  for  this  purpole 
the  ripeft  and  blackeft  mulberries ;  and,  prefling  out  their 
juice,  and  mixing  it  with  a  full-bodied  cider  at  the  time  of 
the  grinding  and  preffmg,  give  juft  fo  much  of  it  as  adds 
a  perceptible  flavour.  It  is  worthy  the  attention  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  in  other  counties  where  ftrong  and  good  ci¬ 
der  is  made  ;  for  this  renders  it  a  fort  of  wine  much  more 
agreeable  than  any  other  Englifti  liquor,  and  might  be 
brought  into  general  ufe,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
dealer.  The  colour  of  this  liquor  refembles  that  of  the 
brighteft  red  wine,  and  the  flavour  of  the  mulberry  never 
goes  off.  Phil.  TrdnJ'.  N°  133. 

MULBERRY  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  James  River, 
Virginia.  Lat.  37.6.  N.  Ion.  76.  32.  W. 

MULCH,  J'.  [perhaps  a  corruption  of  mull.']  Rotten  or 
crumbled  dung.  See  Mull.— If  mulch  be  ufed,  it  ihould 
be  thoroughly  rotten,  and  almoft  reduced  to  mould.  Adel- 
phi  TranJ'aElions,  xv.  158. 

MUL'CIBER,  a  furname  ofVulcan,  ( a  mulcendoferrum,) 
from  his  occupation.  See  Vulcan. 

MUL'CIBLE,  adj.  [from  mulceo,  Lat.  to  appeafe.]  Car- 
pable  of  being  appeafed.  Bailey. 

MUL'COM,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Warmeland  :  thir¬ 
teen  miles  north-eaft  of  Carlftadt. 

MUL'CT,  f.  [ mulda ,  Lat.]  A  fine;  a  penalty;  ufed 
commonly  of  pecuniary  penalty. — Becaufe  this  is  a  great 
part,  and  Euiebius  hath  faid  nothing,  we  will,  by  way  of 
muid  or  pain,  lay  it  upon  him.  Bacon. 

Look  humbly  upward  :  fee  his  will  difclofe 
The  forfeit  firft,  and  then  the  fine  impofe  ; 

A  mulct  thy  poverty  could  never  pay, 

Had  not  eternal  wifdom  found  the  way.  Dryden. 

To  MUL'CT,  v.  a.  To  puniflt  with  fine  or  forfeiture.— 
Marriage  without  confent  of  parents  they  do  not  make 
void,  but  they  muid  it  in  the  inheritors  ;  for  the  children 
of  fuch  marriages  are  not  admitted  to  inherit  above  a  third 
part  of  their  parents’  inheritance.  Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

MUL'CTUARY,  adj.  Punifhing  with  fine  or  forfeiture. 
—He  withes  fewer  laws,  fo  they  were  better  obferved  ;  and 
for  thole  [that]  are  tnulciuary,  he  underftands  their  inftitu*. 

tioh 
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tion  not  to-be  like  briers,  and  fprings,  to  catch  every  thing 
they  lay  hold  of ;  but  like  fen-marks,  to  avoid  the  (hip- 
wreck  of  ignorant  paffengers.  Overburu's  Char  act.  1627. 

MUL'D  A,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erzge¬ 
birge  eight  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Freyberg. 

MUL'DA,  or  Frey'berg  Mulda,  a  river  which  rifes 
near  Moldau,  in  Bohemia  ;  pafles  by  Freyberg,  Nollen, 
Rolzwein,  Dobeln,  See.  and  joins  the  Moldau  two  miles 
north  of  Coiditz. 

MUL'DA,  or  Wei's  se  Mulda,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which 
pafles  by  Zwickau,  Glaucau,  Pcnig,  Coiditz,  Wartzen, 
Eulenburg,  &c.  and  runs  into  the  Elbe  near  Delfau. 

MULDAU'.  See  MolDau. 

MULDAU',  or  Moldau,  a  river  which  rifes  near  the 
mountains  between  Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  to  the  fouth- 
weft  of  Prachatitz ;  paffes  by  Budweifs,  Teyn,  Prague,  See. 
and  joins  the  Elbe  a  little  above  Melnik. 

MUL'DENHAMMER,  a  tow-A  of  Sax-ony,  in  the  circle 
of  Erzgebirg  :  fix  miles  weft  of  Schwarzenberg. 

MUL'DONIGK,  or  Dee'r  I'sland,  one  of  the  fmall 
weftern  Blands  of  Scotland.  Lat.  56.  53.  N.  Ion.  7.  25.  W. 

MUL'DORF,  a  town  of  the. archbishopric  of  Salzburg, 
on  the  Inn,  ceded  to  Bavaria  in  1802  :  thirty-fix  miles 
north-well  of  Salzbufg,  and  forty  ealt  of  Munich.  Lat. 
4.8.  12.  N.  Ion.  12.  27.  E. 

MULD'SCHEN,  a  town  of  Pruflian  Lithuania  :  fixteen 
miles  fouth-well  of  Infterburg. 

MU'LE,  f.  [mul.  Sax.  mule,  mulct,  Fr.  nutlet,  Lat.]  An 
animal  generated  between  a  he-afs  and  a  mare,  or  fome- 
times  between  a  horfe  and  a  (lie -ids.. — Thofe  effluvia  in 
the  male  feed  have  the  greateft  llroke  in  generation,  as  is 
demonftrable  in  a  male,  which  doth  more  refemble  the 
parent,  that  is,  the  als,  than  the  female. 

You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas’d  (lave, 

Which,  like  your  affes,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules, 

You  ufe  in  abjedt  and  in  (laviffl  part.  ShakeJ'peare. 
Five  hundred  affes  yearly  took  the  horfe, 

Producing  niu/es-ot  greater  (peed  and  force.  Sandijs. 

Buffon  recommends  to  retain  the  name  of  mule  to  the 
animal  produced  by  the  jack-afs  and  mare;  and  to  that 
procreated  between  the  horfe  and  (lie-afs,  he  gives  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  bardeau. 

The  former,  or  mule  commonly  fo  called,  is  much  va¬ 
lued  for  the  fuddle  and  for  drawing  carriages  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  Eaft,  and  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
America.  In  thefe  countries,  where  great  attention  is 
paid  to  the  breed,  it  is  as  tall  as  the  horfe,  exceedingly 
well  limbed,  but  not  (0  handfome,  e(pecially  about  the 
head  and  tail.  The  animal  called  the  burdeau  is  much 
fmaller,  and  lefs  ufeful,  as  well  as  lefs  common,  than  the 
mule,  and  of  a  more  reddifli  colour  :  its  ears  and  tail  have 
afimilar  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  horfe,  but  the  mane 
is  (hort  like  that  of  the  mule  :  it  is,  however,  little  known, 
■being  feldom  cultivated  defignedly,  becaule  it  is  lefs  hardy 
and  lefs  fitted  for  the  various  purpoles  of  life,  than  the 
horfe,  the  afs,  or  the  mule. 

BufFon,  with  a  view  of  diftinguiftiing  the  relative  influ¬ 
ence  of  males  and  females  in  the  produft  of  generation, 
has  clofely  inveftigated  the  differences  which  fubfift  be¬ 
tween  the  two  animals  above  briefly  charaefterifed.  The 
bardeau,  he  fays,  is  much  fmaller  than  the  mule,  and  feems 
to  preferve  the  dimenfions  of  its  mother,  the  (he-afs;  and 
the  mule  retains  the  dimenfions  of  the  mare.  Hence,  he 
concludes,  that,  in  the  mixed  fpecies,  the  fize  of  the 
body  appears  to  depend  more  upon  the  mother  than  the 
father.  Thefe  two  animals  al(o  differ  in  figure.  The 
neck  of  the  bardeau  is  thinner,  the  back  (harper,  and  the 
crupper  more  pointed  ;  while  the  forehead  of  the  mule  is 
better  (haped,  the  neck  more  beautiful,  the  fides  rounder, 
and  the  crupper  more  plump.  Hence  both  thefe  animals 
retain  more  of  the  mother  than  of  the  father,  not  only  in 
•magnitude,  but  in  figure  of  body.  But  this  remark  does 
not  apply  to  the  head,  limbs,  and  tail.  The  head  of  the 
bardeau  is  longer,  and  not  lo  thick  in  proportion  as  that 
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of  the  afs;  and  the  head  of  the  mule  is  fhorterand  thicker 
than  that  of  the  horle :  fo  that,  in  the  figure  and  dimen- 
(ions  of  the  head,  they  have  a  greater  relembiance  to  the 
father  than  to  the  mother.  The  tail  of  the  bardeau  is 
garnilhed  with  hair  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of 
the  horfe;  and  the  tail  of  the  mule  is  almofi  naked,  like 
that  of  the  afs.  In  this  extreme  part  of  the  body,  there¬ 
fore,  the  fimilarity  to  the.  father  predominates.  The  ears 
of  the  mule  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  horfe;  and  the 
ears  of  the  bardeau  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  afs. 
The  limbs  of  the  mule  are  hard  and  limber,  like  thofe  of 
the  horfe  ;  and  the  limbs  of  the  bardeau  are  more  fiefhy. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  thefe  two  animals,  in  the  form  of 
the  head,  limbs,  and  other  extremities  of  the  body,  have 
a  greater  refemblance  to  the  father  than  to  the  mother. 
From  various  experiments  on  the  he-goat  and  ewe,  the 
dog  and  (he-wolf,  and  the  goldfinch  and  canary-bird,  our 
author  infers,  as  a  certain  fait,  that  the  number  of  males., 
which  is  always  greater  than  that  of  females  in  pure  fpe¬ 
cies,  is  (till  greater  in  mixed  fpecies  :  and  hence  he  con¬ 
cludes,  that  the  male,  in  general,  has  a  greater  influence 
in  the  produce  of  generation  than  the  female,  becaufe  he 
tranfmits  his  fex  to  the  greateft  number,  and  becaufe  the 
number  of  males  is  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
motenefs  of  the  fpecies  which  intermix.  He  alfo  obferves, 
that,  in  eroding  the  remoteft  of  different  races,  we  (hall 
procure  not  only  the  molt  beautiful  produdtions,  but  the 
greateft  number  of  males  ;  and  he  adds,  that  crofting  the 
breed,  both  in  man  and  in  other  animals,  is  the  only  mode 
of  ennobling  and  preferving  the  perfedtion  of  the  fpecies. 

Mules  have  been  much  employed  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  The  Roman  ladies  had  equipages  drawn 
by  mules,  as  appears  from  the  medals  of  Julia  and  Agrip¬ 
pina.  And  at  this  day,  in  Spain,  the  coaches  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  and  even  of  princes,  are  ufually  drawn  by  no  other 
than  mules.  We  are  allured,  that  M.deThou,  firft  prefi- 
dent  of  the  parliament,  had  the  fourth  coach  in  France, 
in  1585,  till  which  time  every  body  rode  to  court,  parlia¬ 
ment,  Sec.  on  mules. 

Thefe  animals  are  very  hardy.  Savoy  produces  very- 
large  ones  ;  but  the  fineft  are  bred  in  Spain.  Mules  are 
chiefly  ufed  in  countries  where  there  are  rocky  and  (tony 
ways,  as  about  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  & c.  Great  num¬ 
bers  of  them  are  kept  in  thefe  places :  they  are  ufually 
black,  and  are  ftrong,  well-liin’oed,  and  large,  being  moft- 
ly  bred  out  of  fine  Spanilh  mares.  Thefe  mules  are  fome- 
times  fifteen  or  fixteen  hands  high,  and  the  beft  of  them 
are  worth  forty  or  fifty  pounds  apiece.  No  creatures  are 
fo  proper  for  large  burdens,  and  none  fo  fure-footed. 
They  are  ltronger  for  draught  than  our  horfes,  and  are 
often  as  thick-fet  as  our  dray-horfes,  and  will  travel  feve- 
ral  months  together,  with  fix  or  eight  hundred  weight 
upon  their  backs.  It  is  a  wonder  that  thefe  creatures  are 
not  more  propagated  in  England,  as  they  are  fo  much 
hardier  and  ltronger  than  horfes,  and  are  lefs  lubjedl  to 
dileafes,  and  will  live  and  work  to  twice  the  age  of  a  horfe. 

Thofe  that  are  bred  in  cold  countries  are  more  hardy 
and  fit  for  labour  than  thofe  bred  in  hot  ;  and  thofe 
which  are  light  made  are  fitter  for  riding  than  horfes,  as 
to  the  walk  and  trot ;  but  they  are  apt  to  gallop  rough, 
though  thefe  do  it  much  lefs  than  the  (hort-made  ones. 
They  take  fo  much  after  the  mare  from  which  they  are 
bred,  that  they  may  be  procured  of  any  kind,  light  or 
ftrong,  as  the  owner  pleales.  The  general  complaint  we 
make  againft  them  is,  that  they  kick,  and  are  Jtubborn  ; 
but  this  is  only  owing  to  our  negleft  in  the  breeding  of 
them,  for  they  are  as  gentle  as  our  horfes  in  countries 
where  they  are  bred  with  more  care. 

Mules  generated  between  the  horfe  and  a  (he-afs  are  the 
lead  valuable.  They  are  commonly  dull,  and  take  after 
the  afs,  and  are  not  large  ;  the  other  breed  between  an 
■afs  and  a  mare  is,  therefore,  what  is  propagated  chiefly  in 
all  countries  where  mules  are  uled.  The  he-afs  mult  be 
felebted  for  this  breed ;  and  in  Spain,  where  mules,  are 
greatly  eiteemed,  they  will  give  fifty  or  fixty  pounds  for 

a  fin* 
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a  fine  he-afs,  only  to  be  kept  as  a  ftallion.  They  breed 
with  this  creature  out  of  the  fineft  and  largeft  mares  they 
have,  giving  the  afs  an  advantage  of  height  of  ground, 
and  putting  the  mare  into  a  narrow  pit,  railed  on  each  fide. 

If  the  afs  defigned  to  be  bred  on  is  fuckled  by  a  mare, 
or  the  mare  fuckled  by  an  afs,  it  makes  them  much  more 
familiar  than  they  would  otherwife  be  ;  and  this  may  al¬ 
ways  be  done,  by  taking  away  the  colt  that  belongs  to  the 
dam,  and  putting  the  other  in  its  place,  keeping  them  in 
the  dark  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  However,  the  fuccefs  in 
breeding  of  thefe,  as  well  as  moil;  other  animals,  depends 
in  a  great  degree  upon  the  manner  of  keeping  them  while 
young.  In  refpefil  to  the  Ihe-aftes,  theylhould  be  well  fed, 
and  be  kept  in  good  order,  both  before  they  drop  their 
foals,  and  afterwards  while  they  fuckle.  And  the  foals, 
v'hen  weaned,  fhould  be  carefully  fed,  and  defended  front 
the  cold  in  the  winter  feafon ;  iufticient  exercife  in  the 
open  air  being  allowed  every  day,  when  the  weather  is  fine. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  Weft  Indies  much  of  the 
labour  on  the  plantations  is  performed  by  thele  animals. 
And  Mr.  Carpenter  remarks,  that  mules  ufed  in  agricul¬ 
ture  on  light  foils,  and  particularly  in  fiome  fituations,  are. 
very  ferviceable,  though  not  very  common  in  thefe  parts. 
He  knows  but  of  two  teams  in  which  mules  do  all  the 
work  on  the  farms  :  the  one  belongs  to  Samuel  Skey,  efq. 
of  Spring  Grove  ;  the  other  Mr.  Teverel’s,  near  Worcef- 
ter,  con  lifting  of  feven  handfome  mules,  and  bred  by  the 
former  gentleman,  who  breeds  and  keeps  a  confiderable 
number,  many  of  them  fifteen  or  llxteen  hands  in  height, 
and  fome.of  a  milk-white  colour.  The  moft  beautiful  of 
the  white  mules  Mr.  Skey  referves  for  drawing  his  carriage, 
for  which  he  has  been  offered  a  very  high  price.  They 
are  bred  from  grey  or  white  mares,  and  a  white  and  fpotted 
foreign  afs,  which  curious  animal  he  has  had  pofteftion  of 
many  years.  Mr.  Carpenter  has  very  lately  feen  Mr.  De¬ 
velops  mules  at  work,  and  afterwards  in  the  liable,  where 
they  are  fed  with  good  ftraw  ;  and  he  was  allured  that 
ftraw  was  their  only  food,  it  being  then  winter.  Their 
hardinefs  is  certainly  a  valuable  property ;  as  thefe  mules, 
though  kept  to  hard  work,  looked  remarkably  lleek  and 
well.  Their  longevity  is  alfo  a  very  confiderable  advan¬ 
tage.  Mr.  Skey  remarked,  that  two  working  mules  in 
Shroplhire  had  arrived  to  the  age  of  feventy  years  each  ; 
and  lie  has  been  informed,  by  a  perfon  who  has  taken 
much  notice  of  this  breed,  that,  though  they  will  perform 
a  deal  of  work  when  only  two  or  three  years  of  age,  they 
do  not  arrive  to  perfection  till  about  thirty.  But,  when 
three  years  old,  mules  are  proper  for  life,  or  being  em¬ 
ployed  as  llallions.  And  in  the  breeding  of  thefe  animals, 
mares  that  are  of  a  very  large  breed,  and  well  made  fhould 
be  employed.  They  fliould  be  young,  full  of  life,  large 
barrelled,  but  fmall  limbed,  with  a  moderate-fized  heady 
and  a  good  forehead.  It  is  found  of  advantage  to  have 
the  foals,  from  the  time  of  their  being  dropped,  often 
handled,  to  make  them  gentle  :  it  prevents  their  hurting 
themlelves  by  Ikittilhnels  and  fudden  frights  ;  and  they 
are  much  eafier  broken  at  the  proper  age,  and  become  do¬ 
cile  and  harmlefs,  having  nothing  of  that  vicioufnefs 
which  is  lo  commonly  complained  of  in  thefe  animals. 
They  may  be  broken  at  three  years  old,  but  fhould  never 
be  permitted  to  do  much  work  till  four;  3S  they  are 
thus  lecured  from  being  hurt  by  hard  labour,  till  they 
have  acquired  ftrength  enough  to  bear  it  without  injury. 
It  was  found  by  an  expert  breeder  of  thefe  animals,  that 
by  feeding  them  too  well  while  young,  though  it  made 
them  very  fat,  it  was  far  from  being  any  advantage  to 
them;  as  it  was  not  only  incurring  a  much  larger  expenle 
than  was  any  ways  necelfary,  but  alfo  made  them  wonder¬ 
fully  nice  and  delicate  in  their  appetites  ever  after,  and 
alfo,  by  increaftng  their  weight  of  fiefh,  rendered  them 
more  fubjeCt  to  ftrains  and  hurts  in  their  morning  gam¬ 
bols.  He  therefore  contented  himfelf  with  giving  them 
food  enough  to  prevent  their  lofing  fiefh,  and  to  keep  up 
their  growth,  without  palling  their  appetites  with  delica¬ 
cies,  or  making  them  over  fat. .  He  alio  took  care  to  de- 
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fend  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  by  allowing 
them  liable-room,  and  good  litter  to  deep  on,  befides 
caufing  them  every  day  to  be  well  rubbed  down  with  a 
hard  wifp  of  ftraw  by  an  aCtive  groom.  This  was  fcarcely 
ever  omitted,  particularly  in  cold,  raw,  wet,  weather,  when 
they  were  leall  inclined  to  exercife  themfelves  in  a  proper 
manner. 

Mules  have  been  reckoned  a  kind  of  monfters ;  and  it 
has  been  generally  thought  that- they  do  not  propagate 
their  breed.  And  yet  the  ancients  mention  a  fort  of 
mules  that  were  prolific  in  Phrygia,  Syria,  Cappadocia, 
and  Africa.  Witnefs  Ariflotle,  Hill.  Animal,  lib.  vi. 
cap.  36.  Varro  de  Re  Ruftica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  Cojumella, 
lib.  vii.  cap.  36.  Theophrailus,  and,  after  him,  Pliny, 
lib.  viii.  cap.  44.  Steno,  examining  the  tefticles  of  a 
mule,  found  ova  therein,  with  a  fort  of  placenta  about 
them  ;  which  perfuaded  him,  that  mules  might  engender 
without  any  miracle.  But  the  obfervation  has  been 
thought  fanciful,  and  the  conclufion  teemed  unworthy 
of  fo  able  a  naturalift. 

Ariftotle  (already  cited)  fays,  that  the  mule  engen¬ 
ders  with  the  mare,  and  that  the  junction  produces  an 
animal  which  the  Greeks  call  hinnus,  or  gmnus.  He  alfo 
remarks,  that  the  mule  eafiiy  conceives,  but  feldom  brings 
the  foetus  to  perfection.  Of  thefe  two  facts,  fays  M.  Button, 
the  fecond  is  more  rare  than  the  firft ;  and  both  happen 
only  in  warm  climates.  In  fuch  climates,  however,  fa&s 
juftify  the  aftertion,  that  the  female  is  not  only  capable 
of  conception,  but  of  bringing  the  foetus  to  full  maturity. 
Such  cafes  occur  in  Spain  and  Italy,  but  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  Weft  Indies.  Upon  the  whole  it  mull  be 
admitted  as  an  eftablithed  faCt,  that  the  lie-mule  can  ge¬ 
nerate,  and  the  Ihe-mule  produce.  Like  other  animals, 
they  have  a  feminal  liquor,  and  all  the  organs  necelfary 
to  generation.  But  mongrel  animals  are  always  lefs  fer¬ 
tile,  tho’  more  hardy,  than  thofe  of  a  pure  fpecies.  Befides, 
mules  have  never  produced  in  cold  climates,  feldom  in 
warm  regions,  and  ftill  more  leldom  in  temperate  coun¬ 
tries.  Hence  their  barrennefs,  without  being  abfolute, 
may  be  regarded  aspofitive;  lince  their  productions  are 
fo  rare,  that  few  examples  only  can  be  collected. 

M.  de  Bory,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
formerly  governor  of  the  American  illands,  communi¬ 
cated  to  B.ufFon  a  faCt  of  this  kind,  in  a  letter  dated 
May  7,  1770,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extraCl :  “You 
will  perhaps  recoiled,  fir,  that  M.  d’Alembert  read,  laft 
year,  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  letter,  which  in¬ 
formed  him,  that  a  Ihe-mule  in  the  illand  of  St.  Domingo 
had  brought  forth  a  foal.  I  was  ddired  to  write  tor 
proper  vouchers  of  the  fad  ;  and  I  have  now'  the  honour 
of  fending  you  the  certificate  which  I  received.  My  cor- 
refpondent  is  worthy  of  the  higheft  credit.  He  adds, 
that  he  has  feen  mules  cover,  indifcriminately,  Ihe-mules 
and  mares  ;  and  like  wile  lhe-mules  covered  by  llallions 
and  he-mules.”  This  certificate  is  judicially  attelled, 
and  ligned  by  w’itnelfes  of  unqueftionable  veracity.  The 
fubftance  of  it  is,  that  on  the  14th  of  May,  1769,  M.  de 
Nort,  knight  of  St.  Louis,  and  late  major  of  the  Royal 
Legion  of  St.  Domingo,  had  a  Ihe-mule  brought  to  him, 
which  was  laid  to  be  lick  ;  that  her  belly  was  remarkably 
large,  and  a  membrane  protruded  through  the  vagina. 
M.  de  Nort,  believing  the  animal  to  be  inflated,  fent  for 
a  negro  farrier,  w;ho  had  been  accuitomed  to  take  care  of 
difeafed  animals;  that  this  negro,  u'ho  arrived  in  the 
ablence  of  M.  de  Nort,  had  thrown  down  the  mule,  in 
order  to  give  her  a  draught ;  that,  the  moment  after  the 
fall,  fire  brought  forth  a  young  mule,  perfectly  formed, 
and  covered  with  long  and  very  black  hair  ;  that  the 
young  mule  lived  an  hour;  but  that,  having  been  both 
hurt  by  the  fall,  the  foal  died  foon  after  birth,  and  the 
mother  ten  hours  after;  and,  in  fine,  that  the  young 
mule  wars  Ikinned,  and  the  Ikin  fent  to  Dr.  Matty,  who 
depofited  it  in  the  Muleum  of  the  Royal  Society  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Other  eye-w'itnelfes,  and  particularly  M.  Cazavant, 
furgeon,  add,  that  the  young  mule  leaned  to  have  been 
a  mature, 
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mature,  and  well  formed ;  that,  from  the  appearance  of 
its  hair,  head,  and  ears,  it  had  a  greater  resemblance  to 
the  afs  than  common  mules ;  that  the  paps  of  the  mother 
■were  fwelled,  and  full  of  milk  ;  that,  when  the  ignorant 
negro  perceived  the  feet  ifluing  from  the  vagina,  he  drew 
fo  forcibly  as  to  invert  the  uterus,  and  lacerate  the  parts, 
which  occafioned  the  death  of  both  mother  and  foal. 

To  the  above  fafts  we  may  add,  from  Mr.  Smellie,  an 
Jnftance  of  the  prolific  powers  of  a  Ihe-mule  in  the  north 
pf  Scotland.  Having  heard  that  a  mule,  belonging  to 
Mr.  David  Tullo,  fanner  in  Auchtertyre,  in  the  county 
of  Forfar,  had  fome  years  ago  brought  forth  a  foal,  he 
tranfmitted  a  few  queries  to  be  put  to  Mr.  Tullo  ;  and 
requeued  that  his  anfwers  might  be  legally  attefted  before 
a  magiftrate.  This  requeft  was  cheerfully  complied  with  ; 
and  the  following  is  an  exadl  copy  of  the  queries,  anfwers, 
and  atteftations : 

1.  Had  you  ever  a  Ihe-mule  ?  At  what  period  ?  Is  it 
true  that  the  mule  had  a  foal  ?  At  what  time  was  (he 
covered  ;  and  when  did  (lie  foal  ? — Anfwered  by  Mr. 
Tullo:  That  he  bought  a  (lie-mule  about  twenty  years 
ago :  that  (he  was  constantly  in  fealbn  for  a  horl'e  ;  that 
fome  years  thereafter  he  gave  her  a  horl'e  ;  and  that  (he, 
thereafter,  gave  him  a  foal,  about  the  ioth  of  June.  The 
mule’s  price  was  four  pounds  five  (hillings  (terling. 

2.  What  was  the  colour  of  the  foal  ?  Was  there  any 
thing  particular  in  its  figure? — Anfwer :  The  foal  was 
exactly  the  colour  of  its  mother,  inclined  to  black,  with 
a  very  large  head,  big  ears,  and  (mail  tail ;  and,  the  de- 
clarent  thinks,  had  its  head  been  weighed  when  foaled, 
it  would  have  weighed  nearly  as  much  as  its  body. 

3.  How  long  was  the  animal  allowed  to  live  ? — Anfwer : 
The  next  day  after  the  mule  foaled,  it  was  fent  with  its 
mother,  to  the  Loch  of  Lundie,  in  order  to  let  the  foal 
die,  as  the  declarent  could  not  want  the  mule’s  work, 
and  the  mother  feemed  not  fond  of  the  foal :  that  it  was 
accordingly  left;  and  next  day  came  to  Auchtertyre, 
about  two  miles  diftance,  over  a  hill,  with  the  cattle  of 
Auchtertyre,  that  had  been  grazing  near  to  that  place, 
and  was  drowned  in  a  ditch  the  day  following. 

4.  Was  its  (kin  preferved,  or  the  head,  or  any  other 
bones  of  the  (keleton  ?  Could  any  part  thereof  be  Hill 
found? — Anfwer:  Neither  the  (kin  nor  any  part  of  the 
ficeleton  was  preferved,  nor  can  now  be  had  ;  though  the 
declarent  has  often  regretted  the  not  preferving  the  foal, 
as  its  mother  always  performed  any  work  that  a  horfe  of 
fifteen  pounds  value  could  do. 

5.  Is  the  mother  Hill  alive  ?  What  is  her  age  ? — Anfwer: 
The  mother  died,  about  eight  years  ago,  of  an  epidemic 
cold  that  was  raging  among  the  horles  in  this  country: 
the  mule  had  little  or  no  milk  after  foaling,  and  the  foal 
got  fome  cow’s  milk  ;  and  this  is  all  that  he  remembers 
of  the  matter.  David  Tullo. — Signed  and  attefted  in 
the  prefence  of  ,7.  Wat/on ,  J.  P. 

But  the  word  mule  is  extended  alfo  to  deftgnate  any 
animal,  or  even  plant,  produced  by  the  mixture  of  two 
diftin6t.  And  this  is  a  fubjedt  which  very  particularly 
engaged  the  attention  of  that  ingenious  naturalift,  M.  de 
Buffon. 

In  the  years  1751  and  1752,  (fays  he,)  I  made  two  lie- 
goats  copulate  with  feveral  ewes;  and  I  obtained  nine 
mules,  feven  males  and  two  females.  Struck  with  this 
difference  between  the  number  of  males  and  females, 
I  endeavoured  to  difeover  whether  the  number  of  male 
mules,  produced  by  the  afs  and  the  mare,  predominated 
in  the  fame  proportion.  The  information  I  received  did 
not  afeertairi  this  point ;  but  I  learned  that  the  number 
of  male  mules  always  exceeded  that  of  the  females.  The 
marquis  de  Spontin-Beaufort  made  a  dog  intermix  with 
a  (lie-wolf,  and  produced  four  mules,  three  of  which  were 
males.  In  fine,  having  made  inquiries  concerning  mules 
•which  were  more  eafijy  obtained,  I  learned,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  males  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  females.  In 
canary-birds  I  remarked,  that,  of  nine  young  produced 
between  a  goldfinch  and  a  canary-bird,  there  were  only 
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three  females.  Thefe  arc  the  only  certain  faffs  I  could 
obtain  on  this  fubjeff,  which  merits  more  attention  than, 
it  has  yet  received;  for  the  myfteries  of  generation  by  tne 
concourfe  of  different  fpecies,  and  the  afeertaining  of  the 
proportional  effeflive  powers  of  males  and  females  in 
every  kind  of  reproduction,  can  alone  be  developed  by 
an  aftemblage  of  fimilar  faffs.  What  is  related  by  dif¬ 
ferent  authors,  concerning  the  jumars,  appears  to  be 
very  fufpicious.  Leger,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Vaudois, 
tells  us,  “  That,  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  there  are 
mongrel  animals,  called  jumars;  that,  when  engendered 
by  a  bull  and  a  mare,  they  are  denominated  baf  or  bitf, 
and,  when  produced  by  a  bull  and  a  (lie-als,  they  receive 
the  appellation  of  bif;  that  thefe -jumars  have  no  horns, 
and  are  of  the  (ize  of  mules ;  that  they  are  very  fwift ; 
that  he  mounted  one  of  them,  and  performed,  in  a  fingie 
day,  a  journey  of  eighteen  leagues,  or  fifty-four  Italian 
miles  ;  and  that  they  were  Hirer  and  more  eaiy  than  a 
horfe.” 

Of  the  nine  mules  produced  by  the  lie-goat  and  tha 
ewes,  the  firlf  was  brought  forth  on  the  1 5th  day  of  April. 
When  examined  three  days  after  birth,  and  compared 
with  lambs  of  the  fame  age,  it  differed  from  them  in  the 
following  particulars:  the  ears,  upper  part  of  the  head, 
as  well  as  the  diftance  between  the  eyes,  were  larger.  It 
had  befidcs  a  band  of  whitifli-grey  hair  from  the  nape  of 
the  neck  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  four  legs, 
the  fuperior  part  of  the  neck,  bread,  and  belly,  were 
covered  with  the  fame  white  coarfe  hair.  There  was  a 
fmall  quantity  of  wool  upon  the  flanks  only;  and  even 
this  (liort  curled  wool  was  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of 
hair.  The  legs  of  this  mule  were  alfo  an  inch  and  a  half 
longer  than  thofe  of  a  lamb  of  the  fame  age.  When 
examined  eighteen  days  after  birth,  the  white  hairs  were 
partly  fallen  off,  and  replaced  by  brown  hairs,  fimilar  in 
colour  to  thofe  in  the  he-goat,  and  nearly  as  coarfe.  The 
limbs  continued  to  be  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half 
longer  than  thofe  of  the  lamb ;  and,  on  account  of  this 
length  of  limbs,  it  did  not  walk  fo  well  as  the  lamb.  This 
lamb  was  killed  by  an  accident;  and  I  took  no  farther 
notice  of  the  mule  till  four  months  afterwards,  when  I 
compared  it  with  a  (beep  of  the  lame  age.  In  the  mule, 
from  the  (pace  between  the  eyes  to  the  extremity  of  the 
muzzle,  the  diftance  was  at  lead  an  inch  (horter  than  in 
the  (beep  ;  and  the  head  of  the  mule  was  more  than  half  an 
inch  broader  at  the  broadeft  part.  Hence  the  head  of  this 
mule  was  thicker  and  (horter  than  that  of  a  fheep  of  equal 
age.  The  curvature  of  the  upper  jaw,  taken  from  the 
corner  of  the  mouth,  was  near  half  an  inch  longer  in  the 
mule  than  in  the  lheep.  The  head  of  the  mule  was  not 
covered  with  wool,  but  with  long  buftiy  hair.  The  tail 
was  two  inches  (horter  than  that  of  the  (heep. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1752,  continues  M.  Buffon, 
I  obtained,  from  the  union  of  a  he-goat  with  ewes,  eight 
other  mules ;  fix  of  which  were  males,  and  two  females. 
Two  of  them,  a  male  and  a  female,  had  four  teats,  two  on 
each  fide,  like  thole  of  the  goats.  In  general,  thele  mules 
had  long  hair  on  the  belly,  and  particularly  about  the 
penis,  as  in  the  he-goat,  and  alfo  on  the  feet,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  behind.  Mod  of  them  had  the  chanfrin 
lefs  arched  than  is  common  to  lambs,  the  diftance  between 
the  hoofs  larger,  and  the  tail  (horter. 

Ariftotle  remarks,  that,  “  though  animals  of  different 
fpecies  feldom  intermix,  yet  it  certainly  happens  among 
dogs,  foxes,  and  wolves.”  The  marquis  de  Spontin- 
Beaufort  Cucceeded  in  the  junction  of  a  dog  and  a  wolf, 
I  was  informed  of  this  fa6l,  (ays  M.  Buft’on,  by  M.  Surirey 
de  Boilfy,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  me  in  the  following 
terms :  “  The  marquis  de  Spontin  reared  a  very  young 
(lie-wolf,  to  whom  he  gave,  as  a  companion,  a  dog  of 
nearly  the  fame  age.  They  were  left  at  full  liberty,  and 
came  into  the  apartments,  the  kitchen,  the  liable.  See, 
The  dog  is  a  kind  of  mongrel  maftiff',  and  full  of  vigour. 
During  the  firft  fix  months,  the  wolf  was  fed  with  milk, 
and  afterwards  with  raw  flefh,  which  it  preferred  to  what 
Y  y  wrs 
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was  roaded.  When  (he  ate,  no  perfon  durft  approach 
her.  At  other  times,  (lie  permitted  every  freedom,  ex¬ 
cept  abufe.  She  careffed  all  the  dogs  which  came  near 
her,  till  Ihe  began  to  give  a  preference  to  her  old  com¬ 
panion  ;  after  which,  (he  was  enraged  at  every  other.  She 
was  covered,  for  the  fird  time,  on  the  25th  day  of  March 
lad.  Her  amours  continued  fifteen  days,  with  pretty  fre¬ 
quent  repetitions;  and  (Ire  brought  forth  her  young  on 
the  6th  day  of  June,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Hence  the  time  of  her  gedation  was  feventy-three  days. 
The  young  were  four  in  number,  and  of  a  blackifh  colour. 
Some  of  them  have  half  of  the  bread  and  the  paws  white. 
Thefe  colours  are  derived  from  the  dog,  which  is  black- 
and-white.  From  the  moment  of  littering,  (he  growled 
and  attacked  all  who  approached  her.  She  no  longer  dif- 
tinguiflred  her  maders ;  and  would  even  have  devoured 
the  dog  if  he  had  come  near  her.  I  add,  that  (he  has 
been  chained  ever  fince  (lie  made  a  break  at  her  gallant, 
who  had  leaped  a  neighbouring  wall  in  order  to  come  at 
a  bitch  in  feafon  ;  that  die  nearly  worried  her  rival ;  and 
that  the  coachman  feparated  them  by  repeated  blows  of  a 
large  bludgeon,  and  conducted  her  to  her  lodge,  where, 
imprudently  commencing  his  chadifement,  her  fury  rofe 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  die  bit  him  twice  in  the  thigh,  and 
the  urounds  confined  him  fix  weeks  to  his  bed.  Namur, 
June  9,  1773-” 

In  my  anl'wer  to  this  letter,  I  thanked  M.  de  Boifi'y, 
and  added  fome  remarks  with  a  view  to  remove  my 
doubts.  The  marquis  de  Spontin,  having  feen  my  anl'wer, 
obligingly  wrote  me  in  the  following  terms  :  “  I  read  with 
much  l'atisfaftion  the  judicious  remarks  you  tranfmitted 
to  M.  Surirey  de  Boifly,  whom  I  had  begged  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  you,  during  my  abfence,  a  faft  wdiicli  cannot 
be  denied,  notwithdanding  the  force  of  your  arguments, 
and  the  opinion  I  have  always  entertained,  as  well  as  the 
red  of  the  world,  of  the  excellence  of  the  many  learned 
produdtions  by  which  you  have  enlightened  the  republic 
of  letters.  But,  whether  it  was  an  effect  of  chance,  or 
one  of  thofe  fports  of  Nature,  who,  as  you  remark,  fome- 
times  departs  from  her  edablilhed  laws,  the  faft  is  incon- 
tedible  ;  and  you  will  be  convinced  of  its  truth,  if  you 
give  credit  to  what  I  have  the  honour  of  writing  to  you, 
which  can  be  atteded  by  two  hundred  perfons  at  lead, 
who  were  witnefies  to  it  as  well  as  myfelf.  This  lhe-wolf 
was  only  three  days  old  when  I  purchafed  it  from  a  pea- 
fant,  who  liad  carried  it  od’,  after  killing  the  mother. 
I  fed  it  with  milk  till  it  was  able  to  eat  fiefli.  I  recom¬ 
mended  to  thofe  who  had  the  care  of  it,  to  carefs  and 
handle  it  often,  with  a  view  to  render  it  as  tame  as  pof- 
fible.  At  lad,  it  became  fo  familiar,  that  I  have  taken  it 
to  hunt  in  the  woods  at  the  didance  of  a  league  from  my 
houfe,  without  any  danger  of  lofing  it.  Sometimes,  when 
I  was  unable  to  call  it  back,  it  returned  of  its  own  accord 
in  the  night.  I  was  always  more  certain  of  keeping  it 
at  home  when  I  had  a  dog;  for  it  was  fond  of  dogs  ;  and 
thofe  who  bad  overcome  their  natural  repugnance  (ported 
with  it,  as  if  they  had  been  animals  of  the  fame  lpecies. 
During  all  this  time,  it  attacked  only  cats  and  poultry, 
whom  it  drangled,  but  without  difeovering  any  inclination 
to  eat  them.  As  foon  as  (he  attained  the  age  of  twelve 
months,  her  ferocity  increafed,  and  I  began  to  perceive 
that  (he  had  a  drong  defire  to  attack  (heep.  I  then 
ehained  her ;  becaule  (he  frequently  (prang  upon  her 
mader,  when  he  attempted  to  redrain  her.  She  was  at 
lead  one  year  old  when  I  introduced  her  to  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  dog  which  covered  her.  She  had  been  kept 
in  my  garden,  which  is  fituated  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
fince  the  end  of  November  lad  ;  and,  therefore,  no  male 
wolf  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  any  communication 
with  her.  As  foon  as  die  came  in  feafon,  die  difcovered 
fuch  an  affedtion  for  the  dog,  and  the  dog  for  her,  that 
each  of  them  howled  frightfully  when  they  were  not  to¬ 
gether.  She  was  fird  covered  on  the  28th  of  March,  and 
twice  each  day  during  the  two  following  weeks.  They 
continued  attached  to  each  other  more  than  a  quarter  of 
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an  hour  at  every  embrace,  during  which  time  the  wolf 
complained,  and  leemed  to  fufter  pain ;  but  the  dog  was 
perfe&ly  at  his  eafe.  Three  weeks  after,  her  pregnancy 
was  perceptible.  On  the  6th  of  June,  (he  brought  forth 
four  young,  whom  (he  dill  fuckles,  though  they  are  five 
weeks  old,  and  have  pretty  long  diarp  teeth.  They  have 
a  perfedt  refemblance  to  puppies,  having  long  pendulous 
ears.  One  of  them  is  black,  with  a  white  bread,  which 
was  the  colour  of  the  dog.  The  others  will  probably  be 
of  the  colour  of  the  mother.  The  hair  of  each  of  them 
is  coarfer  than  that  of  ordinary  dogs.  There  is  but  one 
female,  with  a  very  diort  tail,  like  the  dog,  who  had 
fcarcely  any  tail.  They  promife  to  be  large,  drong,  and 
very  ferocious.  The  mother  is  extremely  felicitous  con¬ 
cerning  their  welfare.  I  doubt  whether  I  lhall  keep  her 
any  longer,  having  been  chagrined  by  an  accident  that 
befel  my  coachman,  whom  (he  bit  fo  cruelly,  that  he  has 
been  confined  to  his  bed  thefe  fix  weeks  pad.  But  will 
engage,  that,  if  preferred,  (he  will  again  have  puppies  by 
the  fame  dog,  who  is  white,  with  large  black  fpots  on  the 
back.  I  hope,  fir,  that  what  I  have  (aid  will  anfwer  for  a 
reply  to  your  remarks,  and  that  you  will  no  longer  hefitate 
concerning  the  truth  of  this  lingular  event.  Namur , 
July  14,  1773-” 

My  doubts,  continues  M.  de  Bufion,  are  entirely  re¬ 
moved,  and  I  am  happy  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of 
expreding  my  thanks.  The  edablifhment  of  a  rare  fadt 
in  natural  liidory  is  a  great  acquilition.  The  means  of 
obtaining  fuch  fadts  are  always  difficult,  and  often,  as  we 
have  feen,  very  dangerous.  It  was  for  this  laft  reafon 
that  I  fequedered  my  wolf  and  dog  from  all  fociety.  I 
had  formerly  reared  a  young  wolf,  who,  till  the  age  of 
twelve  months,  did  no  mifehief,  and  followed  his  mader 
like  a  dog.  But,  in  the  fecond  year,  he  committed  fo 
many  excefles  that  it  was  necefiary  to  kill  him.  I  learned, 
by  experience,  that  thefe  animals,  though  foftened  by 
education,  refume  with  age  their  natural  ferocity.  Wil¬ 
ling  to  prevent  thefe  inconveniences,  I  kept  my  (he-wolf 
always  confined  along  with  the  dog  ;  and  I  acknowledge 
that  this  method  of  procuring  an  union  between  them 
was  ill  imagined  ;  for,  in  this  date  of  flavery  and  difgud, 
the  difpofitions  of  the  wolf,  indead  of  being  foftened, 
were  foured  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  (lie  was  more  ferocious 
than  if  (lie  had  been  at  full  liberty  5  and  the  dog,  having 
been  early  detached  from  his  equals,  and  from  the  fociety 
of  men,  had  aflumed  a  favage  and  cruei  character,  which 
the  bad  humour  of  the  wolf  ferved  only  to  augment ;  fo 
that,  during  the  two  lad  years,  their  antipathy  arofe  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  they  defired  nothing  fo  much  as  to 
devour  each  other.  In  the  experiment  made  by  the  mar¬ 
quis  de  Spontin,  every  circumdance  was  reverled.  The 
dog  was  in  his  ordinary  condition  :  he  had  all  the  mild- 
nefs  and  other  qualities  which  this  docile  animal  acquires 
by  his  intercourle  with  man.  The  wolf  was  likewife 
reared  in  perfedt  freedom  and  familiarity  along  with  the 
dog,  which,  by  being  under  no  redraint,  had  lod  his 
repugnance  to  her;  and  (he,  by  the  fame  mild  manage¬ 
ment,  became  fufceptible  of  attachment  to  him.  Befides, 
the  proper  moment  for  this  unnatural  union  was  leized. 
The  wolf  felt  the  impreffion  of  love  for  the  fird  time. 
She  was  only  in  the  fecond  year  of  her  age ;  and,  of  courfe, 
had  not  entirely  refumed  her  natural  ferocity. 

A  fimilar  fadl  has  been  announced  by  M.  Bourgelat, 
in  a  letter,  dated  April  15,  1775:  “  Lord  Pembroke,” 
fays  he,  “  informed  me,  that,  within  thefe  few  days,  he 
faw  a  large  madid’  copulate  with  a  (he-wolf;  that  the 
wolf  is  tame ;  that  (he  is  always  in  her  mailer’s  chamber, 
and  confequently  under  his  eye;  that  (he  never  goes  out 
alone  ;  and  that  (he  follows  her  mader  with  all  the  fidelity 
of  a  dog.  He  adds,  that  an  animal-merchant  has  had, 
at  four  different  times,  mules  produced  by  the  wolf  and 
dog.  He  alleges,  that  the  wolf  is  only  a  wild  dog;  and 
in  this  opinion  he  is  joined  by  the  celebrated  anatomift 
Mr.  Hunter.  He  thinks  differently  with  regard  to  the 
fox.  He  tells  me,  that  a  bitch,  who  was  a  daughter  of  a 
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wolf,  and  belonged  to  lord  Clanbrazil,  intermixed  with  a 
fetting-dog,  and  produced  puppies,  which,  according  to 
his  hunter,  will  be  excellent  pointers.” 

In  general,  kindred  of  fpecies  is  one  of  thofe  myfteries 
of  Nature,  which  man  can  never  unravel,  without  a  long- 
continued  and  difficult  feries  of  experiments.  How  can 
we  othertvife  learn,  than  by  the  union  of  different  fpecies 
of  animals,  many  thoufand  times  repeated,  the  degree  of 
their  kindred  ?  Is  the  afs  more  allied  to  the  horfe  than 
the  zebra  ?  Does  the  wolf  approach  nearer  to  the  dog  than 
the  fox  or  jackal  ?  At  what  diftance  from  man  (hall  we 
place  the  large  apes,  who  referable  him  fo  perfectly  in 
conformation  of  body?  (Nature  and  the  laws  forbid  us 
to  make  the  experiment.)  Are  all  the  fpecies  of  animals 
the  fame  now  that  they  were  originally  ?  Has  not  their 
number  augmented,  inftead  of  being  diminiffied  ?  Have 
not  the  feeble  fpecies  been  deftroyed  by  the  ftronger,  or 
by  the  tyranny  of  man,  the  number  of  whom  has  become 
a  thoufand  times  greater  than  that  of  any  other  large 
animals  ?  What  relation  can  be  eftablilhed  between  kin¬ 
dred  fpecies,  and  another  kindred  ftill  better  known,  that 
of  different  races  in  the  fame  fpecies  ?  Does  not  a  race, 
like  the  mixed  fpecies,  proceed  from  an  anomalous  in¬ 
dividual,  which  forms  the  original  flock  ?  In  the  dog 
fpecies,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  race  fo  rare,  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  procreate  than  the  mixed  fpecies  proceeding 
from  the  afs  and  mare.  How  many  queftions  does  this 
fubjeft  admit  of ;  and  how  few  of  them  are  we  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  folve  ?  How  many  fa£ts  mull  be  difcovered  be¬ 
fore  we  can  even  form  probable  conjectures  ?  However, 
inftead  of  being  difcouraged,  the  philofopher  ought  to 
applaud  Nature,  even  when  the  is  molt  myfterious;  and  to 
rejoice  that,  in  proportion  as  he  removes  one  part  of  her 
veil,  the  exhibits  an  immenfity  of  other  objects,  all  worthy 
of  his  refearches.  For,  what  we  already  know  ought  to 
point  out  what  may  ftill  be  known.  There  is  no  boundary 
to  the  human  intellect.  It  extends  in  proportion  as  the 
univerfe  is  difplayed.  Hence  man  can  and  ought  to  at¬ 
tempt  every  thing :  he  wants  nothing  but  time  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  univerfal  knowledge.  By  multiplying  his 
obfervations,  lie  might  forefee  all  the  phenomena  and  all 
the  events  of  nature  with  equal  certainty  as  if  he  deduced 
them  from  their  immediate  caufes  :  and  what  enthuliafm 
can  be  more  pardonable,  or  rather  more  noble,  than  to 
believe  that  man  is  capable,  by  his  labours,  to  difcover 
all  the  powers  and  myfteries  of  Nature ! 

Thefe  labours  conlift  chiefly  in  making  obfervations 
and  experiments,  from  which  we  difcover  new  truths. 
For  example,  the  union  of  animals  of  different  fpecies, 
by  which  alone  we  can  learn  their  kindred,  has  never 
been  fufficiently  tried.  The  faCts  we  have  been  able  to 
coiled;  concerning  -this  union,  whether  voluntary  or 
forced,  are  fo  few,  that  we  are  not  in  condition  to  afcer- 
tain  the  exiftence  of  jumars.  This  name  was  firft  given 
to  mules  faid  to  have  proceeded  from  the  bull  and  mare  ; 
but  it  has  likewife  been  applied  to  denote  mongrels  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  procreated  by  the  jack-afs  and  cow. 
Dr.  Shaw  tells  us,  that,  in  the  provinces  of  Tunis  and 
Algiers,  “  there  is  a  little  ferviceable  beaft  of  burden, 
called  kumrah,  begot  betwixt  an  afs  and  a  cow.  That 
which  I  faw  at  Algiers  (where  it  was  not  looked  upon  as 
a  rarity)  was  fingle-hoofed  like  the  afs,  but  diftinguillied 
from  it  in  having  a  fleeker  Ikin,  with  the  tail  and  the  head 
(though  without  horns)  in  falhion  of  the  dam’s.”  Thus 
we  have  already  two  kinds  of  jumars,  the  one  proceeding 
from  the  bull  and  mare,  and  the  other  from  the  jack-afs 
and  cow.  A  third  is  mentioned  by  Merolle,  and  is  pre¬ 
tended  to  proceed  from  the  bull  and  Ihe-afs :  “  There 
was  a  beaft  of  burden  which  proceeds  from  the  bull  and 
Ihe-afs,  and  is  obtained  by  covering  the  afs  with  cow’s 
Ikin,  in  order  to  deceive  the  bull.” 

But  I  am  equally  doubtful  (continued  M.  de  Buft'on) 
concerning  the  exiftence  of  all  the  three  kinds  of  jumars: 
though  I  pretend  not  to  deny  the  poffibility  of  the  fa6t. 
1  iiave  even  enumerated  fome  fa£ts  which  prove  an  aftual 
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copulation  between  animals  of  very  different  fpecies ;  but 
their  embraces  were  ineffectual.  Nothing  feems  to  be  more 
remote  from  the  amiable  character  of  the  dog  than  the 
brutal  manners  and  inftinCt  of  the  hog  :  and  the  form  of 
their  bodies  is  as  different  as  their  natural  difpofitions. 

I  have  feen,  however,  two  examples  of  a  violent  attach¬ 
ment  between  a  dog  and  a  fow.  During  the  fummer  of 
1774,  a  large  fpaniel  difcovered  a  violent  paffion  for  a 
fow  which  was  in  feafon  :  they  were  (hut  up  together  for 
feveral  days ;  and  all  the  domeftics  were  witneffes  of  the 
mutual  ardour  of  the  two  animals.  The  dog  exerted 
many  violent  efforts  to  copulate  with  the  fow ;  but  the 
diffimilarity  of  their  organs  prevented  their  union.  The 
fame  thing  happened  fome  years  before.  Hence  animals, 
though  of  a  very  different  fpecies,  may  contrail  a  ltrong 
affeCtion  to  each  other  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  above 
examples  nothing  prevented  the  union  of  the  dog  and 
fow  but  the  conformation  of  their  organs.  It  is  net' 
equally  certain,  however,  that,  if  confummation  had  taken 
place,  production  would  have  followed.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens,  that  animals  of  different  fpecies  fpontaneoufly 
unite.  Thefe  voluntary  unions  ought  to  be  prolific, 
fince  they  imply  that  the  natural  repugnance,  which  is 
the  chief  obftacle,  is  furmounted,  and  alfo  a  conformity 
between  the  organs.  No  fertility,  however,  has  relulted 
from  fuch  commixtures.  In  1767,  and  fome  lucceeding 
years,  the  miller  at  my  eftate  kept  a  mare  and  a  bull  in 
the  fame  liable,  who  contracted  fuch  a  paffion  for  each 
other,  that,  as  often  as  the  mare  came  in  feafon,  the  bull 
covered  her  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Thefe  embraces 
were  repeated  during  feveral  years,  and  gave  the  mailer 
of  the  animals  great  hopes  of  feeing  their  offspring. 
Nothing,  however,  refulted  from  them.  All  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  place  were  witneffes  of  this  faCt,  which 
proves,  that  in  our  climate  at  leaft,  the  bull  cannot  pro¬ 
create  with  the  mare,  and  renders  this  firft  kind  of  jumar 
extremely  fufpicious.  I  have  not  equal  evidence  to  op- 
pofe  to  the  fecond  kind,  which  Dr.  Shaw  fays  proceeds 
from  the  jack-afs  and  cow.  I  acknowledge,  that,  though 
the  diffimilarities  in  ftruCture  appear  to  be  nearly  equal 
in  both  cafes,  the  pofitive  teftimony  of  a  traveller  fo  well 
informed  as  Dr.  Shaw  feems  to  give  a  greater  degree  of 
probability  to  the  exiftence  of  this  fecond  kind  of  jumar 
than  we  have  for  the  firft.  With  regard  to  the  third 
jumar,  proceeding  from  the  bull  and  Ihe-afs,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  notwithftanding  the  authority  of  Merolle,  that 
it  has  no  more  exiftence  than  the  one  fuppofed  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  bull  and  mare.  The  nature  of  the  bull  is 
ftill  farther  removed  from  that  of  the  Ihe-afs  than  from 
that  of  the  mare  :  and  the  unfertility  of  the  mare  and 
bull,  which  is  afeertained  by  the  above  examples,  fhould 
apply  with  greater  force  to  the  union  of  the  bull  and  afs. 

A  very  Angular  mule-bird  was  a  few  years  ago  prefented 
to  the  world,  by  lord  Stawell,  of  the  Holt-park,  near 
Farnham  in  Surrey.  It  was  found  by  the  fpaniels  of 
one  of  his  gamekeepers  in  a  coppice,  and  fliot  on  the 
wing.  The  ffiape  and  general  appearance  of  the  bird,  and 
a  fcarlet  ring  round  its  eyes,  agree  well  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  cock-pheafant ;  but  then  the  head  and  neck, 
with  the  bread  and  belly,  were  of  a  gloffy  black;  and, 
though  it  weighed  three  pounds  three  ounces,  the  weight 
of  a  full-grown  pheafant,  yet  there  were  no  figns  of  any 
fpurs  on  -the  legs,  as  is  ufual  with  all  grown  cock-phea- 
lants,  who  have  large  ones.  The  legs  and  feet  were 
naked  of  feathers;  and  therefore  it  could  be  nothing  of 
the  grous  kind.  In  the  tail  were  no  long  bending  fea¬ 
thers,  fuch  as  cock-pheafants  ufually  have,  and  which 
are  charaiteriltic  of  the  lex.  The  tail  was  much  Ihorter 
than  the  tail  of  a  hen-pheafant,  and  blunt  and  fquare  at 
the  end.  The  back,  wing-feathers,  and  tail,  were  all  of 
a  pale  ruffet  curioully  ftreaked,  fomewhat  like  the  upper 
parts  of  a  hen-partridge.  It  was  at  firft  thought  to  have 
been  a  fpurious  hen-bird,  bred  between-a  cock-pheafant 
and  fome  domeftic  fowd  :  but,  on  enquiring  more  mi¬ 
nutely  into  particulars,  it  was  at  laft  difcovered  that.?, 

pea« 
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pea-lien  had  Arrayed  into  the  coppice  the  preceding  fu ai¬ 
mer,  where  it  took  up  its  abode,  and  built  its  nett ;  from 
■which  circumftance  this  mule  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
produced. 

In  the  vegetable  as  well  as  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
mules  are  produced,  by  putting  the  farina  fsecundans  of 
one  fpecies  of  plant  into  the  piftil  or  utricle  of  the  other. 
The  carnation  and  l\vee'c-william  being  Jomewhat  alike 
in  their  parts,  particularly  their  flowers,  the  farina  of  the 
one  will  impregnate  the  other,  and  the  feed  fo  enlivened 
will  produce  a  plant  different  from  either.  An  ihftance 
of  this  we  firft  had  in  Mr.  Fairchild's  garden  at  Hoxton ; 
where  a  plant  is  feen  neither  fweet-vvilliam  nor  carnation, 
but  refembling  both  equally  :  this  was  railed  from  the 
feed  of  a  carnation  that  had  been  impregnated  by  the 
farina  of  the  fweet- william.  See  vol.  v.  p.  792. 

This  furnifhes  a  hint  for  altering  the  property  and  tafte 
of  any  fruit,  by  impregnating  one  tree  with  the  farina  of 
another  of  the  fame  clafs ;  as  a  codim  with  a  pear-main, 
which  will  occation  the  codlin  fo  impregnated  to  lalt  a 
longer  time  than  ufual,  and  to  be  of  a  lharper  tafte.  Or, 
if  the  winter-fruits  he  fecundated  with  the  duft  of  the 
fummer-kinds,  they  will  ripen  before  their  ufual  time. 
And  from  this  accidental  coupling  of  the  farina  of  one 
with  another,  it  may  poflibly  be,  that,  in  an  orchard 
where  there  is  a  variety  of  apples,  even  the  fruit  gathered 
from  the  fame  tree  differ  in  their  flavour,  and  in  the  fea- 
fon  of  maturity.  It  is  alfo  from  the  fame  accidental 
coupling  that  the  numberlefs  varieties  of  fruits  and  flow¬ 
ers  railed  every  day  from  feed  are  fo  abundantly  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  Horticultural  Society,  lately  eftablifhed,  has  pro- 
fecuted  this  enquiry  with  great  fuccefs.  At  the  laft 
meeting,  Oft.  7,  1817,  the  moft  important  communica¬ 
tion  was  a  letter  from  T.  A.  Knight,  efq.  F.R.  &  L.SS. 
the  prefident,  giving  an  account  of  a  new  peach  raifed 
from  a  fweet  almond  impregnated  with  the  farina  of  the 
common  peach.  The  flavour  of  the  fruit  was  fine;  and 
Mr.  Knight,  who  reared  it,  conliders  the  almond  as  the 
parent  of  all  our  peaches.  See  vol.  ii.  of  a  Syftem  of 
Natural  Hijlory,  in  14  vols.  8vo.  publifhed  by  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  this  Work. 

MU'LE-DRIVER,  f.  One  that  drives  mules.  Jolinfon. 

MU'LE,  Fairchild’s,  in  botany.  See  Dianthus. 

MU'LE-FERN.  See  Hemionitis. 

MU'LE’s  TONGUE.  See  Asplenium. 

MU'LE- WORT.  See  Hemionitis. 

MULELA'CHA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Africa,  in  Mauritania  Tingitana,  on  a  promontory  which 
extended  into  the  Atlantic,  according  to  Pliny. 

MULE'TA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra:  fix- 
teen  miles  eaft-fouth-eall  of  Scalea. 

MULETEE'R,  J'.  Mule-driver  ;  horfe-boy. — About  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  farther,  we  came  up  with  our  muleteers; 
they  having  pitched  our  tents  before  they  had  gone  fo 
far  as  we  intended.  Maundrel's  Travels. 

Bafe  muleteers, 

Like  peafant  foot-boys,  do  they  keep  the  walls. 

And  dare  not  take  up  arms  like  gentlemen.  Shaltefpeare. 

MULET'TO,  f.  [from  mule.~\  A  great  mule,  a  moil. 
One  employed  in  driving  mules ;  a  boy  that  drives 
borfes.  Scott. 

MULE'VO,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Viatka,  on  the  Kama:  fixteen  miles  .fouth  of  Sarapul. 

MULFIN'GEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg: 
fix  miles  fouth  of  Mergentheim,  and  thirty-one  fouth  of 
Wurzburg. 

MUL'GOM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baglana:  forty- 
feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Saler  Mouler. 

MULIIARGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  dr¬ 
ear  of  Gohud  :  eleven  miles  fouth  of  Lahaar. 

MUL'HAUSEN.  See  Muhliiaus'en,  p.  169. 

MUL'HEGAN,  a  river  of  the  ftate  of  Vermont,  which 
suns  into  the  Connecticut  at  Brunfwick, 
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MUL'HETM,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg, 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine :  three  miles  north  of 
Cologne. 

MUL'HETM,  or  Mullen,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Baden  :  three  miles  weft  of  Badenweiler. 

MUL'HEIM  am  RU'HR,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Berg,  on  the  Ruhr:  fourteen  miles  north  of  Dui- 
feldorp. 

MULIEB'RITY,y!  \niuliebris,  Lat.]  Womanhood;  the 
contrary  to  virility  ;  the  manners  and  character  of  woman, 
— The  ladies  of  Rhodes,  hearing  that  you  have  loft  a 
capital  part  of  your  lady-ware,  have  made  their  petition 
to  Cupid,  to  plague  you  above  all  other,  as  one  preju¬ 
dicial  to  their  muliebrity.  Soliman  and  Perjeda  ;  1599. 

MU'LIER,  f.  As  ufed  in  our  law,  feems  to  be  a  word 
corrupted  from  the  Latin  melior,  or  the  French  meilleur ; 
and  fignifies  the  lawful  iftiie,  born  in  wedlock,  preferred 
before  an  elder  brother  born  out  of  matrimony.  See 
ftat.  9  Hen.  VI.  c.  11.  But,  by  Glanvil,  lawful  iflue  are 
faid  to  be  mulier,  not  from  melior,  but  becaufe  begotten 
e  muliere,  of  the  wife,  and  not  ex  concubina;  for  he  calls 
fuch  iifue  filios  mulieratos,  oppofmg  them  to  baftards.  It 
appears  to  be  thus  ufed  in  Scotland  alfo ;  Skene  faying, 
mulieralus  filius  is  a  lawful  fon,  begotten  of  a  lawful  wife. 
Where  a  man  has  ift’ue  by  a  woman,  if  he  afterwards 
marries  her,  the  iflue  is  mulier  by  the  civil  law,  though 
not  by  the  laws  of  England.  2  inft.  99.  5  Rep.  416. 

Mulier  pui'sne,  [Lat.  and  Fr.] — When  a  man  has  a 
baftard  fon,  and  afterwards  marries  the  mother,  and  by 
her  has  a  legitimate  fon,  the  eldeft  fon  is  bajlard  eigne , 
and  the  younger  fon  is  mulier  puij'ne.  Blackftone. 

MULIERO'SE,  adj.  Too  much  addifted  to  the  love  of 
women.  Bailey. 

MULIEROS'ITY,  f.  A  criminal  fondnefs  for  women, 
Bailey. 

MU'LIERTY,  f.  The  being  or  condition  of  a  mulier, 
or  lawful  iflue.  Co.  Litt.  352. 

MULINAZ'ZO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  fouth  coaft, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Croce  :  eighteen  miles  weft 
of  Modica. 

MU'LINGEN  (Grofs),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Anhalt  Zerbft:  fourteen  miles  weft  or  Zerbft. 

MU'LINGEN  (Klein),  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt 
Zerbft  :  twelve  miles  weft  of  Zerbft. 

MU'LISH,  adj.  Like  a  mule  ;  obftinate  as  a  mule. 
Modern. 

MULIVAD'DY,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  in  Ceylon, 
takes  its  rife  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  that  of  Maiivagonga, 
at  the  foot  of  Adam’s  Peak,  a  high  mountain  in  the 
fonth-weft  of  Candy,  and  runs  towards  the  weft  coaft. 

MULKAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golcondas 
twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Hydrabad. 

MUL'KEE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Canara.  In  1799, 
this  town  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  :  fixteen  miles 
north-north- weft  of  Mangalore. 

MULL,  f.  [M.  Goth,  muld ;  Su.  Goth.  mull. ]  Dull; 
rubbifh.  See  Mullock. 

That  other  cofre  of  ftraw  and  mull'' 

With  ftones  meynd  he  fill’d  alfo  5 

Thus  be  they  full  bothe  two.  Goiver's  Conf.  Am. 

To  MULL,  v.  a.  [mollitus,  Lat.]  To  foften  and  difpirit, 
as  wine  is  when  burnt  and  fweetened.  Hanrner. 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy, 

Mull'd,  deaf,  lleepy,  inienfible.  Shahcfpeare's  Coriol. 

To  heat  any  liquor,  and  fweeten  and  fpice  it. — Drink  new 
cyder  mull'd,  with  ginger  warm.  Gay. 

MULL,  a  large  ifland  fituated  on  the  weftern  coaft  of 
Scotland,  and  included  within  the  county  of  Argyle, 
from  the  main  land  of  which  it  is  feparated  on  the  north- 
eaft  by  a  narrow  channel,  called  the  Sound  of  Mull ;  and 
on  the  fouth-eaft  by  the  large  bay  opening  from  the  fouth 
into  the  Linnhe-loch.  On  the  weftern  parts,  and  on  the 
fouth,  it  is  walhed  by  numerous  bays  formed  by  the 
z  Atlantic 
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Atlantic  Ocean,  and  every- where  interfperfed  with  finall 
jflands,  of  which  the  celebrated  Icolm-kill,  or  Iona,  is  the 
moll  remarkable.  This  ifland  meafures  from  eaft  to  weft 
about  twenty-four  miles,  and  from  north  to  foutli  nearly 
the  fame  extent,  and  comprehends  three  parochial  diftriCts  ; 
ICilfinichen,  Kilninien,  and  Torofay.  Its  fuperficial  con¬ 
tent,  however,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  a  fquare  of  that 
magnitude,  owing  to  the  many  indentations  of  the  fea, 
particularly  on  its  weftern  fide.  The  coaft  here  is,  for 
the  moll  part,  bold  and  rocky;  and  the  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try  generally  exhibits  aferies  of  mountains,  fome  of  them 
riling  to  a  confiderable  height.  The  moft  elevated  are 
the  Bien-More,  or  Great  Mountain;  and  Bien-Talindh , 
or  ProfpeCt  Mountain ;  both  of  which  command  very 
extenfive  fea-views. 

In  this  peculiarity  of  country,  as  may  be  fuppofed, 
agriculture  is  little  attended  to ;  and  indeed  almoft  the 
only  parts  of  the  ifland  under  cultivation  are  fome  de¬ 
tached  ftrips  of  land  near  the  fliore.  Some  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  form  excellent  Iheep-walks,  and  to  this  purpofe 
they  are  accordingly  applied.  All  the  other  portions  of 
the  ifland,  not  covered  with  wood  or  fwampy  morafi'es, 
are  devoted  to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  of  which  great  num¬ 
bers  are  annually  reared  and  exported.  Tliefe  cattle  are 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  the  black  native  fpecies ;  and 
the  fale  of  them  conftitutes  the  principal  mode  whereby 
the  tenants  are  enabled  to  procure  money  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  rents.  Such  of  them  as  are  unable  to  effeCt 
that  objeCt  in  this  way  are  generally  compelled  to  leave 
their  homes,  after  they  have  fown  their  little  arable  fpots, 
to  feek  work  in  the  more  fouthern  diftriCts,  whence  they 
return  before  harveft,  with  a  trifling  pittance  faved  from 
their  hard-earned  wages.  As  there  are  few  inclofures  in 
the  ifland,  either  to  feparate  the  grazing  farms  from  each 
other,  or  to  protect  the  arable  fields  from  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  the  cattle,  a  number  of  perfons  are  neceffarily 
employed  in  the  capacity  of  herdfmen,  who  lead  a  life  of 
great  floth  and  inactivity.  They  are,  neverthelefs,  a 
hardy  and  vigorous  race,  much  attached  to  their  native 
foil,  and  furnilh  many  excellent  foldiers  for  the  royal 
fervice.  The  only  kinds  of  corn  fown  here  are  oats  and 
barley  ;  the  former  affording  very  indifferent  crops,  and 
the  latter  much  more  luxuriant  ones  than  is  ufual  in  the 
weftern  iflands.  The  oats  are  generally  made  into  meal ; 
but  the  greateft  part  of  the  barley  is  diftilled  into  whitkey, 
in  fpite  of  the  conftant  efforts  of  the  excife  to  prevent  its 
manufacture.  Sea-wrare  and  fhell-fand  are  much  ufed  as 
manure,  and  are  carried  to  the  fields  on  the  backs  of 
horfes  in  bafkets,  and  in  creels.  All  the  implements  of 
hufbandry  are  extremely  rude,  and  probably  the  fame 
that  have  been  employed  during  feveral  centuries  paft ; 
for,  as  there  is  no  regular  plough  or  harrow'  maker  in  the 
ifland,  each  farmer  conftruCts  his  own,  after  the  manner 
oi  his  forefathers. 

Of  the  villages  in  Mull,  the  only  one  worthy  of  notice 
is  Tober-Moray,  which  Hands  clofe  to  the  fhore,  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Sound.  The  village  was  built 
by  the  Britifh  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fifheries,  in  1788  ;  and  might  foon  be  improved  into  one 
of  the  chief  fea-ports  on  the  weftern  coafts  of  Scotland, 
as  it  poffefles  a  fine  bay  completely  fheltered  from  the 
ocean  bythefmall  ifland  of  Calve;  and  lies  direCfly  in  the 
track  of  the  numerous  veflels  which  pafs  from  more  fouth- 
ern  ports  to  the  northern  countries  of  Europe.  At  pre- 
fent,  however,  it  does  not  contain  above  thirty  houfes, 
built  of  ftone  and  lime;  befides,  perhaps,  nearly  double 
that  number  of  fmall  thatched  huts.  The  inhabitants 
principally  either  hold  fituations  in  the  poft-oftice  or 
cuftom-houfe,  or  are  employed  in  fome  capacity  con¬ 
nected  with,  or  dependent  on,  the  herring-filheries. 

Of  the  landed  property  in  Mull,  the  greater  proportion 
belongs  to  the  reprefen tative  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
M'Leans,  but  a  confiderable  part  of  it  is  likewife  in  the 
poffeffion  of  the  duke  of  Argyle.  Torloigh,  the  refldence 
of  Mr,  M'Lean,  is  the  only  manfion  of  note  in  the  whole 
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ifland.  Caftle-Duart,  the  feat  of  his  powerful  anceftors, 
u'hich  flood  on  a  bold  head-land  projecting  into  the  fea, 
is  now  wholly  in  ruins  ;  as  is  alfo  Caftle-Aros,  or  Aras, 
laid  to  have  been  long  the  relidence  of  the  M'Donalds, 
lords  of  the  ifles. 

But  what  chiefly  demands  attention  in  an  account  of 
this  ifland,  is  its  mineralogy.  The  fubltratum,  through¬ 
out  a  great  extent,  is  a  mafs  of  whin-ftone,  only  different 
from  bafaltes,  which  alfo  frequently  occurs,  in  the  greater 
coarfenefs  of  its  grain.  Some  of  the  bafaltes  affume  a  re¬ 
gular  columnar  form.  Near  Aros  are  fome  rocks  of  white 
lava,  and  apparently  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  defcribed 
by  M.  Dolomieu,  in  his  “  Memoires  fur  l’lfle  de  Ponces.” 
Lime-ftone  is  extremely  abundant,  and  in  fome  places  is 
of  fo  fine  a  quality  as  to  refemble  marble,  and  to  be 
capable  of  a  fine  polifli.  Coal  has  been  difeovered  in 
confiderable  quantity,  but  fo  fituated  as  to  render  it  im¬ 
practicable  to  be  worked  with  any  profpeCt  of  advantage. 
Hence  the  inveftigation  of  the  ftrata  of  the  ifland  is  more 
an  objeCt  of  curiofity  to  the  mineralogift  than  of  utility 
to  the  practical  miner.  In  one  fpot  a  ftratum  of  coal  is 
difeovered  immediately  “  under  bafaltes ;  and,  in  another, 
bafaltes  incumbent  on  that  mineral;  perhaps  the  only 
inftance  of  the  kind  in  the  world.”  The  mountain 
called  Ben-Enich  contains  a  very  uncommon  mineral 
fubftance,  a  zeolite,  or  compound  fiiiceous  fpar  impreg¬ 
nated  with  petroleum.  Sand-ftone,  and  granite  of  an 
excellent  grain,  are  very  plentiful,  and  the  fliore  abounds 
with  pebbles  of  great  variety  and  beauty.  At  Balphe- 
trifh  is  the  celebrated  ringing -ftone ;  which  meafures  feven 
feet  long  by  fix  broad,  and  is  four  and  a  half  feet  in  thick- 
nefs.  This  ftone  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  fpotted  with 
ftars  of  black  mica,  and  totally  different  from  the  fur¬ 
rounding  rocks.  It  is  fo  hard,  that  any  attempt  to  break 
off  the  fmalleft  fragment  by  the  moft  vigorous  ftrokes  of 
a  common  hammer  would  be  entirely  vain  ;  and  when  fo 
ftruck  it  yields  a  found  like  brafs,  or  call  iron.  The 
mineral  properties  of  this  curious  ftone,  we  believe,  have 
not  yet  been  afeertained.  The  other  mineralogical  cu- 
riofities  in  Mull  are  its  caverns,  which,  though  fome  have 
queftioned  the  opinion,  are  doubtlefs  natural  excavations. 
Of  thefe,  two  in  the  diftrift  of  Airdmeanach  are  par¬ 
ticularly  deferving  of  notice.  One,  called  Ladder-Cave, 
is  capable  of  containing  about  eighty  men,  and  has  a 
breaft-work  built  at  its  entrance,  to  which  a  paffage  leads 
up  the  rock,  where  two  men  only  can  walk  a-breaft.  In 
this  cave,  tradition  fays  that  the  inhabitants  anciently 
took  Ihelter  in  times  of  danger.  The  other,  called 
M‘Kinnen’s-Cave,  is  much  more  capacious  ;  and  is  com¬ 
monly  fuppofed  to  have  taken  its  defignation  from  a 
gentleman  named  M'Kinnen,  who  went  to  explore  it, 
and  was  never  afterwards  heard  of.  At  that  time  it  was 
generally  thought  to  reach  quite  acrofs  the  country ;  but 
this  idea  has  been  long  fince  found  to  be  erroneous,  every 
part  of  it  having  been  examined,  and  its  dimenfions  de¬ 
termined  by  fucceeding  adventurers.  If,  therefore,  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  ftory  of  M'Kinnen,  he  muft  either  have 
perilhed  from  fome  accidental  caule,  or  have  been  mur¬ 
dered  by  perfons  who  had  taken  fhelter  in  the  cave,  and 
coniidered  him  as  a  dangerous  fpy  or  intruder. 

The  common  language  of  Mull  is  the  Gaelic,  or  Erfe, 
but  a  number  of  perfons  alfo  fpeak  Englifh ;  and,  no 
doubt,  if  proper  encouragement  were  given  to  the  pariih- 
fchools,  the  latter  would  foon  become  almoft  univerfal. 
Unhappily,  however,  it  happens  here,  as  in  many  other 
highland  diftriCts,  that  the  ftipend  of  a  fchoolmafter  is 
fcarcely  equal  to  the  wages  of  the  meaneft  labourer ; 
and  hence  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  few  perfons  of 
any  ability  will  devote  their  time  and  acquifitions  to  fuch 
unprofitable  employment,  as  taking  the  charge  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  country,  where  their  utmoft  efforts  are  inade¬ 
quate  to  afford  the  moft  ordinary  f  uftenance  of  life. 

Mull  has,  no  doubt,  been  the  feene  of  fome  fevere  con¬ 
flicts  in  ancient  times,  which,  however,  for  the  moft  part, 
were  of  too  little  general  importance  to  find  a  place  in 
2  z  the 
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the  page  of  Scottifli  or  Englilh  hiftory.  Bloody-bay, 
according  to  tradition,  is  fo  called  from  a  fea- fight  be¬ 
tween  a  M'Donald  of  the  Ifles,  and  his  fon.  The  father 
was  fupported  in  this  contefl  by  the  brave  Heftor  Obhar 
M‘Lean,  who  afterwards  died  fo  glorioufly  in  the  field  of 
Flodden,  covering  his  monarch,  James  IV.  from  the 
arrows  of  the  Engliih  archers.  In  1588,  the  Florida, 
one  of  Philip’s  invincible  Armada,  was  blown  up  in 
Tober-Moray  bay,  after  the  difperfion  of  the  fleet,  as 
fome  affert,  by  the  defperate  refolution  of  a  Scotchman  ; 
and  in  the  fame  bay  did  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Argyle 
effeft  his  firll  landing,  attended  by  a  few  friends,  when 
he  invaded  Scotland,  with  the  view  of  fupporting  the 
caufe  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scot¬ 
land,  vol.  ii. 

MULL  of  CANTY'RE.  See  Cantyre,  vol.  iii. 

MULL  of  GAL'LOWAY.  See  Galloway. 

MULL  OF  KIN'HO,  the  fouth  extremity  of  the  ifland 
of  Ilay.  Lat.  55.  40.  N.  Ion.  6.  9.  W. 

MULL  SOU'ND,  a  narrow  fea  between  the  ifland  of 
Mull  and  the  continent  of  Scotland. 

MUL'LA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the, government  of 
Abo  :  fifty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Biorneborg. 

MUL'LA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  injbahore  s  twenty- 
four  miles  north-weft  of  Rotas. 

MULLAGHCA'RN,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone  :  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
.  Strabane. 

MULLAHA',  mountains  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Leitrim  :  four  miles  eaft  of  Manor  Hamilton. 

MULLAO'W,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat :  ten 
miles  north  of  Champaneer. 

MULLARGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Chauderee  :  fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  Kimlafla. 

MULLAVIL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Britilh,  under  the  marquis  of  Corn¬ 
wallis. 

MULLAWA'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Bilfah  :  thirty-five  miles  north-w'eft  of  Bilfah. 

MULLEIN,  /.  in  botany.  See  Verbascum. 

MUL'LENS  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of  Yucatan. 
Lat.  18.  15.  N.  Ion.  89.  17.  W. 

MULLENS  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  near  the  coaft  of  Eaft  Florida.  Lat.  28.  1.  N. 
Ion.  82.  55.  W. 

MUL'LER,  f.  [mouleur,  Fr.  from  mola,  Ice! .  to  crum¬ 
ble,  to  break  into  fmall  pieces.]  A  ftone  held  in  the  hand, 
with  which  any  powder  is  ground  upon  a  horizontal 
ftone. — The  bell;  grinder  is  the  porphyry,  white  or  green 
marble,  with  a  rnidler  or  upper  ftone  of  the  fame,  cut  very 
even  without  flaws  or  holes ;  you  may  make  a  muller  alio 
of  a  flat  pebble,  by  grinding  it  fmooth  at  a  grindftone. 
Peacham. — The  apothecaries  ufe  mullers  to  prepare  many 
of  their  teftaceous  powders ;  and  painters  for  their  colours, 
either  dry  or  in  oil.  Muller  is  alfo  an  inftrument  ufed 
by  the  glals-grinders  ;  being  a  piece  of  wood,  to  one  end 
whereof  is  cemented  the  glafs  to  be  ground,  whether 
convex  in  a  bafon,  or  concave  in  a  fphere  or  bowl. — The 
muller  is  ordinarily  about  fix  inches  long,  turned  round  : 
the  cement  they  ufe  is  compofed  of  allies  and  pitch. 
Chambers. 

MUL'LER  (John),  the  greateft  aftronomer  and  mathe¬ 
matician  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Regiomontanus,  from  Mons-Regius,  or 
Koninglhoven,  a  town  in  Franconia,  where  he  was  born 
in  1436.  Having  acquired  a  good  claflical  education  in 
bis  own  country,  he  was  admitted  very  young  into  tlje 
academy  of  Leipfic,  where  he  formed  a  ftrong  attachment 
to  the  mathematics,  and  the  other  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge  connedted  with  them.  At  this  early  period  he  felt 
that  the  afliftance  he  obtained  at  Leipfic  was  not  equal 
to  his  expectations ;  and  he  removed  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
.  to  Vienna,  to  ftudy  under  the  famous  Purbach.  A  ftrong 
attachment  was  formed  between  thefe  two ;  and  Muller 
made  fuch  a  rapid  progrefs  in  the  Iciences,  that  he  was 
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foon.able  to  aflift  his  mafter,  and  become  the  companion 
of  his  labours.  They  fpent  ten  years  together  in  eluci¬ 
dating  obfcurities',  obferving  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  comparing  and  correcting  the  tables  of  them. 
While  they  were  thus  employed,  cardinal  Beflarion,  a 
Greek  by  nation,  and  a  man  of  extenfive  erudition,  came 
to  Vienna  to  negociate  fome  affairs  for  the  pope ;  and,  as 
he  was  a  lover  of  altronomy,  he  foon  formed  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Purbach  and  Regiomontanus.  He  had  begun 
to  tranllate  into  the  Latin  language  the  Almageft  of 
Ptolemy,  or  an  epitome  of  it  by  Averro-es ;  but,  being 
prevented  by  his  various  engagements  from  completing 
his  verlion,  lie  requefted  Purbach  to  undertake  that  talk, 
and  to  go  with  him  into  Italy,  where,  by  learning  Greek, 
with  which  he  was  yet  unacquainted,  he  might  be  able 
to  underhand  Ptolemy  in  his"  own  language.  To  thefe 
propofals  Purbach  affented ;  but  not  before  he  had  ftipu- 
lated  that  Regiomontanus  Ihould  accompany  him,  and  be 
a  partaker  in  his  labours.  Before  the  cardinal  left  Vienna, 
however,  thefe  friends  had  made  a  confiderable  progrefs 
in  that  work,  by  means  of  an  Arabic  verfion  of  Ptolemy; 
but  their  joint  concern  in  the  undertaking  was  terminated 
by  the  death  of  Purbach,  which  took  placC  in  the  year 
1461.  This  event  filled  Regiomontanus  with  the  deepeft 
affliction  ;  and  there  is  Itill  extant  a  letter  of  his,  in  which 
he  bitterly  laments  the  lofs  of  his  mafter,  and  extols  him 
above  ail  the  mathematicians  of  that  age.  The  whole 
talk  of  the  tranflation  now  devolved  upon  Regiomon¬ 
tanus,  who  finilhed  the  work,  in  compliance  with  the 
requell  of  Purbach  on  his  death-bed.  He  afterwards  re¬ 
viled  and  perfected  it  at  Rome,  whither  he  accompanied 
the  cardinal. 

While  in  the  metropolis  of  the  ancient  world,  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  with  great  diligence  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  examined  the  rich  ftores  of  learning 
in  the  public  libraries.  He  did  not,  however,  negleCt  his 
mathematical  purfuits,  and  continued  with  great  eager- 
nefs  his  aftronomical  obfervations.  Soon  afterwards,  car¬ 
dinal  Beflarion  being  fent  on  a  million  from  his  holinefs 
into  Greece,  Regiomontanus  went  to  Ferrara,  where  he 
continued  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language  under  Theo¬ 
dore  Gaza,  who  explained  to  him  the  text  of  Ptolemy, 
with  the  Commentaries  of  Theon  ;  till  at  length  he  could 
thoroughly  underftand,  not  only  the  Greek  orators,  hif- 
torians,  and  pliilofophers,  but  the  poets  likewife,  and 
became  fo  perfeCt  in  it,  that  he  could  compofe  Greek 
verfes,  and  converfe  readily  with  the  Grecian  philofo- 
phers.  In  1463,  he  went  to  Padua,  where  he  became  a 
member  of  the  univerfity;  and,  being  urged  to  deliver  a 
courfe  of  ledlures  there,  he  willingly  complied,  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  his  auditors,  Alfraganus,  an  Arabian  philofo- 
pher.  In  1464,  he  went  to  Venice,  to  meet  his  patron 
Beflarion  ;  and,  while  he  waited  for  him,  he  completed 
hi#  accurate  “  Treatifeof  Triangles,”  which  he  had  begun 
fome  time,  and  wrote  a  refutation  of  cardinal  Cufa’s  pre¬ 
tended  “  Demonftration  of  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle.'” 
He  alfo  computed  a  kind  of  calendar,  containing  the  con¬ 
junctions  and  oppolitions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
eclipfes  for  the  years  1475,  1498,  and  1513,  with  a  table 
marking  the  time  of  Eafter  for  thirty  years.  In  the  fame 
year  he  returned  with  Beflarion  to  Rome,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  aftronomical  obfervations  during  the  months 
of  Odtober,  November,  and  December;  and  he  afterwards 
prolonged  his  ftay  in  that  city,  for  the  purpofe  of  fur- 
nilhing  himfelf  with  the  molt  curious  books.  Many  of 
thofe  which  he  could  not  purchafe  he  was  at  the  pains  of 
tranfcribing  himfelf,  with  great  readinefs  and  elegance  of 
penmanlhip ;  and  others  he  got  copied  at  a  great  expenfe. 
For,  well  knowing  that  none  of  thefe  books  were  to  he 
had  in  Germany,  he  intended,  at  his  leifure,  to  tranllate 
and  publilh  fome  of  the  belt  of  them  in  that  country. 
During  this  time  he  had  a  warm  contelt  with  George  of 
Trebilond,  whofe  anger  he  had  excited  by  criticifing  hjs 
tranflation  of  Theon’s  Commentaries,  and  pointing  out 
fome  egregious  blunders  which  it  contained.  Having  at 

length 
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length  procured  a  great  number  of  manufcripts,  and 
being  weary  of  warrdering  about,  as  well  as  releafed  from 
his  attendance  on  Beflarion,  who  was  conltantly  employed 
on  foreign  legations,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  for 
fome  time  delivered  mathematical  leftures  in  that  city. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  he  was  perfuaded  to  re¬ 
move  to  Buda,  on  the  invitation  of  Matthias  king  of 
Hungary,  who  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  warrior  and  as 
a  lover  of  letters  and  the  Iciences.  This  prince  accom¬ 
panied  his  invitation  with  rich  prefents,  and  a  promife  of 
an  annual  penfion  of  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  But 
what  chiefly  induced  Regiomontanus  to  accept  the  king’s 
offer  was  his  defire  of  having  accefs  to  the  rich  and  noble 
library  which  Matthias  had  founded  at  Buda ;  in  which  he 
had  placed  all  the  Greek  books  that  he  could  purchafe 
after  the  lacking  of  Conftantinople,  as  well  as  at  Athens, 
and  wherever  elle  they  could  be  met  with  throughout  the 
Turkilli  dominions.  Our  mathematician  was  received  at 
Buda  with  great  diftinftion  ;  and  was  frequently  honoured 
with  a  feat  at  the  king’s  table,  who  exprelfed  much  fatif- 
faftion  at  hearing  his  learned  difcourfes.  He  was  alfo 
particularly  noticed  by  the  archbifhop  of  Strigonia,  who 
made  him  many  prefents,  and  at  whofe  requeft  he  drew 
up  his  “  Tables  of  Direftions  for  Regiomontanus, 
profoundly  as  he  was  verfed  in  the  principles  of  genuine 
fcience,  had  not  furmounted  the  prejudices  of  his  age  in 
favour  of  judicial  aftrology.  See,  on  this  fubjeft,  Sibly’s 
Aftrology,  p.457-608.  12th  edit.  1817. 

In  the  year  14.71,  a  war  having  broken  out  between  the 
king  of  Hungary  and  the  Bohemians,  our  author  pru¬ 
dently  determined  to  avoid  the  threatening  ftorm;  and, 
after  obtaining  the  king’s  leave  to  retire  to  fome  place 
where  he  might  purfue  his  ftudies  in  tranquillity,  he  with¬ 
drew  to  Nuremberg  in  Franconia,  and  fixed  his  refidence 
in  that  city.  The  reafons,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  which 
induced  him  to  fettle  in  this  place,  were,  its  vicinity  to 
his  native  country,  the  peculiar  dexterity  of  the  Nurem¬ 
berg  artifls  in  fabricating  his  aftronomical  machines, 
and  the  facility  with  which  he  might  maintain  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  foreign  countries,  by  means  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  in  that  commercial  city.  Being  now  well  Ikiiled 
in  all  the  branches  of  learning,  and  of  the  mathematical 
Iciences,  he  determined  to  employ  himfelf  in  making 
aftronomical  obfervations,  and  alfo  in  publifhing  the  belt 
of  the  ancient  authors,  as  well  as  the  rel'ults  of  his  own 
labours.  With  this  defign  he  began  to  fet  up  a  printing- 
houfe,  and  formed  a  nomenclature  of  the  books  intended 
by  him  for  publication,  which  is  Hill  extant.  The  fame 
or  Regiomontanus  had  reached  Nuremberg  long  before 
his  fettlement  there  ;  and,  after  he  had  taken  up  his  abode 
among  them,  the  citizens  jultly  regarded  him  as  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  their  city.  Among  others,  one  of  the  principal 
of  that  clafs,  who  was  rich,  and  well-fkilled  in  the  fci- 
ences,  particularly  aftronomy,  cultivated  an  intimacy  w  ith 
our  mathematician  ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  was  appriled  of 
the  laudable  defigns  which  he  had  in  view,  he  took  upon 
himfelf  the  expenfe  of  conftrufiting  the  neceffary  aftro¬ 
nomical  inftruments,  and  of  erecting  a  printing-houfe. 
With  regard  to  his  printing-houfe,  as  foon  as  it  was  com¬ 
pleted,  Muller  put  to  prefs  two  works  of  his  own,  and  two 
others.  The  latter  were,  the  “  New  Theories”  of  his 
mafter  Purbach,  and  the  “  Aftronomics”  of  Manilius. 
His  own  produdtions  were,  the  “  New  Calendar,”  and 
his  “  Ephemerides.”  In  the  former  are  given,  as  he 
fays  in  the  nomenclature  above  mentioned,  “  the  true 
oppofitions  and  conjunctions  of  the  luminaries;  delinea¬ 
tions  of  their  eclipfes ;  the  true  places  of  the  luminaries 
every  day;  the  difference  of  the  hours,  equinoctial  and 
temporal,  &c.”  Of  his  “  Ephemerides”  he  fays  in  the 
fame'  nomenclature,  that  it  is  “  what  is  vulgarly  called 
an  almanac  for  thirty  years ;  where  you  may  every  day 
fee  the  true  motion  of  all  the  planets,  of  the  head  of  the 
lunar  dragon,  together  with  the  aipeCts  of  the  moon  to 
the  fun  and  planets,  and  the  hours  of  thofe  afpeCts  noted  ; 
hilly,  the  eclipfes  of  the  luminaries,  if  any  ihould  here¬ 
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after  happen,  are  defcribed  in  their  places;  and  in  the 
fronts  of  the  pages  are  marked  the  latitudes.”  So  accept¬ 
able  was  this  work  at  that  time,  that  every  copy  was  fold 
for  twelve  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  and  it  was  eagerly 
purchafed  by  perfons  of  all  nations.  He  likewife  pub- 
lilhed  mod  acute  “  Commentaries  on  Ptolemy’s  Alma- 
geft:”  a  work  which  cardinal  Beflarion  valued  fo  highly, 
that  he  fcrupled  not  to  pronounce  it  worth  a  whole  pro¬ 
vince.  He  alfo  prepared  new  verfions  of  Ptolemy’s  Cof- 
mography;  and,  at  his  leifure  hours,  examined  and  ex¬ 
plained  works  of  another  nature.  He  inquired  how  high 
the  vapours  are  carried  above  the  earth  ;  which  he  fixed 
to  be  not  more  than  twelve  German  miles.  After  mak¬ 
ing  obfervations  on  two  comets  which  appeared  in  1471 
and  1472,  he  publiflied  his  Treatife  “  Concerning  the  true 
Place  and  Magnitude  of  Comets.” 

In  the  year  1474,  pope  Sixtus  IV.  entertained  a  defign 
of  reforming  the  calendar ;  and,  conceiving  Regiomon¬ 
tanus  to  be  the  moll  proper  and  able  perfon  for  accom- 
plilhing  fuch  an  undertaking,  he  lent  for  him  to  Rome. 
To  induce  him  the  more  readily  to  accept  the  invitation, 
his  holinefs  made  him  magnificent  promifes ;  and,  as  aa. 
earneft  of  his  future  favours,  nominated  him  for  the  pre- 
fent  bilhop  of  Ratilbon.  Regiomontanus  was  for  fome 
time  in  fufpenfe,  before  he  could  prevail  with  himfelf  to 
accept  the  invitation ;  but  the  importunity  and  authority 
of  the  pope  prevailed,  and  he  confented,  though  not  with¬ 
out  great  regret,  to  relinquifh  his  employments  at  Nu¬ 
remberg.  He  repaired  to  Rome  in  the  year  1475:  but 
died  in  that  city  about  the  end  of  July  1476;  not  with¬ 
out  fufpicions  of  having  been  poil'oned  by  the  fons  of 
George  of  Trebifond,  out  of  revenge  for  the  death  of 
their  father,  which  was  laid  to  have  been  haftened  by  the 
mortification  which  he  felt  on  account  of  the  criticifms 
made  by  our  author  on  his  tranflation  of  Ptolemy’s  Alma- 
geft.  Regiomontanus  died  at  the  age  of  forty  years  and  one 
month;  and,  as  it  was  the  fubjeftof  aftonilhment  that  he 
could  undertake  fo  many  and  fuch  prodigious  works  in 
fo  Ihort  a  l'pace  of  time,  fo  his  death  w’as  attended  with 
univerfal  lamentation  for  the  lofs  of  fuch  an  extraordinary- 
man.  He  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon,  and  his  memory 
was  celebrated  by  the  belt  poets  of  the  times. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  Purbach  was 
the  firft  mathematician  who  reduced  the  trigonometrical 
tables  of  fines,  from  the  old  fexageiimal  divifion  of  the 
radius,  to  the  decimal  fcale.  The  project  of  Purbach  was 
perfected  by  Regiomontanus,  who  not  only  extended  the 
fines  to  every  minute,  the  radius  being  600,000,  as  de- 
figned  by  Purbach,  but  afterwards,  difliking  that  fcheme, 
as  evidently  imperfect,  he  computed  them  likewife  to  the 
radius  1,000,000  for  every  minute  of  the  quadrant.  Re¬ 
giomontanus  alfo  introduced  the  tangents  into  trigo¬ 
nometry,  the  canon  of  which  he  called  fcecundus,  becaufe 
of  the  great  many  advantages  arifing  from  them.  Belides 
thefe  things,  he  enriched  trigonometry  with  many  theo¬ 
rems  and  precepts.  Indeed,  excepting  for  the  ufe  of  loga¬ 
rithms,  the  trigonometry  of  Regiomontanus  is  but  little 
inferior  to  that  of  our  own  time.  His  Treatife  on  Plane 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  in  five  books,  was  written 
about  the  year  1464,  and  printed  in  folio  at  Nuremberg 
in  1553.  In  the  fifth  book  are  various  problems  con¬ 
cerning  redtilinear  triangles,  fome  of  which  are  refolved 
by  means  of  algebra:  a  proof  that  this  fcience  was  not 
wholly  unknown  in  Europe  before  the  treatife  of  Lucas 
de  Burgo.  Regiomontanus  was  author  of  fome  other 
works  befides  thofe  already  mentioned :  and,  of  his  me¬ 
chanical  projects,  we  are  told  by  Peter  Ramus,  that  in 
his  worklhop  at  Nuremberg  there  was  an  automaton  in 
perpetual  motion :  that  he  made  an  artificial  fly,  which, 
taking  its  flight  from  his  hand,  would  fly  round  the 
room,  and  at  laft  return  to  his  mailer’s  hand ;  that  he 
fabricated  an  eagle,  which,  on  the  emperor’s  approach  to 
the  city,  he  fent  out,  high  in  the  air,  a  conliderable 
diftance  to  meet  him,  and  that  it  kept  him  company  to 
the  very  gates  of  tli£  city.  “  Let  us  no  more  wonder,” 
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adds  Ramus,  “  at  the  dove  of  Archytas,  fince  Nuremberg 
can  fhow  a  fly  and  an  eagle  armed  with  geometrical 
wings.” 

MUL'LER,  the  name  of  three  Dutch  engravers  of  the 
fixteenth  century. 

Herman  Muller  was  a  native  of  Holland,  but  we 
know  not  the  precife  time  or  place  of  his  birth.  He 
worked  in  conjunction  with  Cornelius  Cort,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  career  of  that  artift,  for  Jerome  Cock.  The 
foie  inflrument  of  his  art  was  the  graver,  which  he  handled 
with  tolerable  precifion,  but  not  much  freedom.  In 
his  belt  works  his  drawing  is  performed  with  care  ;  and  in 
his  latter  works  he  aimed  at  the  bold  and  free  llyle  of 
Goltzius,  which  had  by  this  time  excited  the  furprife  of 
molt  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  admiration  of  fome ; 
but  in  this  endeavour  our  artift  was  not  very  fuccefsful. 

John  Muller,  of  the  fame  family,  was  an  artift  of 
more  vigorous  powers.  He  was  born  in  the  year  i 570,  as 
is  fuppofed  at  Amfterdam ;  but  how  he  flood  related  to 
Herman  is  not  known.  His  vigour,  however,  as  an  artift, 
was  not  wifely  employed,  like  that  of  an  Hercules  ;  but 
rather  extravagantly  lavilhed  ;  he  fwaggered  like  a  giant 
of  romance.  Studying  under  Henry  Goltzius  at  his  worft 
period,  he  learned  to  exceed  even  his  excefies.  He  caught 
the  enthufiafm  of  that  great  artift,  but  fell  fhort  of  him  in 
judgment  and  variety.  The  modefty  of  Nature  was  with 
Muller,  as  with  Spranger,  entirely  out  of  the  queftion, 
and  the  more  he  could  out-herod  Herod  in  his  manual 
execution  and  ftyle  of  defign,  (efpecially  when  engraving 
after  Bartholomew  Spranger,)  the  better  he  appears  to 
have  pleafed  himfelf.  Hence  fome  of  his  extravagancies 
are  fcarcely  lefs  ludicrous  than  others  are  ferioully  furprif- 
ing.  Watelet  fays  of  him,  that  “  he  handled  the  graver 
with  the  greateft  freedom,  and  will  ever  be  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  thofe  artifts  who  wilh  to  diltinguifh  them- 
Telves  in  the  mechanical  part  of  engraving ;  but  they  mull 
learn  to  fubdue  the  audacity  of  his  ftyle.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  employ  lefs  work  than  Muller,  in  rendering  the 
textures  of  objebls;  and  he  always  worked  his  plates  up 
to  a  good  tone.  He  underftood  the  human  figure  well ; 
but,  from  engraving  much  after  Adrian  Vries  and  Bartho¬ 
lomew  Spranger,  acquired  a  mannered  habit  of  drawing, 
which  particularly  difcovered  itfelf  in  his  hands  and  feet.” 
To  this  eftimate  of  his  merits,  Strutt  adds,  “  the  facility 
With  which  he  handled  the  graver,  for  he  worked  with 
that  inflrument  only,  cannot  be  fufficient  exprefled  ;  his 
works  muft  be  feen  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  it  to  the 
mind,  yet,  if  in  freedom  of  execution  he  equalled  his  maf- 
ter,  in  every  other  requifite  he  fell  far  fhort  of  him,”  &c. 

That  Solomon  Muller  was  of  the  fame  family  with 
Herman  and  John,  as  Strutt  has  conjeblured,  appears  very 
doubtful,  if  not  altogether  an  error.  He  fometimes  wrote 
his  name  Miller ;  and  is  fo  utterly  deftitute  of  the  talent 
and  enthufiafm  of  the  Mullers,  that  he  appears,  from  his 
fmall  Bible-prints,  rather  to  have  copied  the  worft  of  the 
'Wierixes,  with  equal  neatnefs,  but  with  deeper  dulnefs. 

MUL'LER  (John),  a  learned  German  Lutheran  divine, 
and  celebrated  controverlial  writer,  was  born  at  Breflaw, 
the  capital  of  Siiefia,  in  the  year  1598.  After  having 
gone  through  his  courfe  of  grammar-learning,  he  com¬ 
menced  the  ltudy  of  philofophy  and  divinity  in  his  native 
city,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  entered  of  the  univerfity 
of  Wittemberg.  Here  he  purfued  his  ftudies  with  un¬ 
common  afliduity,  and  about  the  year  1619  took  the  de¬ 
gree  of  mafter  of  philofopliy  with  great  applaufe.  He 
now  removed  for  a  fhort  time  to  the  univerfity  of  Leipfic  ; 
and,  returning  afterwards  to  Wittemberg,  in  1622  he  was 
appointed  to  the  profeftorfhip  of  moral  philofopliy.  Two 
years  after  this  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  in  divinity, 
and  in  1627  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  pallor  of 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Hamburg.  In 
this  city  he  lived  till  he  was  fenior  minifter;  was  ap¬ 
pointed  infpedlor  of  the  fchools  and  churches;  was  fre¬ 
quently  confulted  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  by  the  princes  of 
Brunfwkk.  Brandenburg,  and  the  Palatinate;  and  ac= 
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quired  great  celebrity  by  his  numerous  writings  in  de- 
fence  of  the  proteftant  caufe  againft  the  papifts,  as  well  as 
by  his  other  various  and  controverfial  produftions.  He 
expired  fuddenly  at  church,  when  about  to  enter  the  pul¬ 
pit,  in  1673,  at  the  age  of  feventy-five.  Witte  Diarium 
BiOjr. 

MUL'LER  (John),  a  celebrated  divine  and  preacher  at 
Zurich  in  the  leventeenth  century.  Though  we  are  fup- 
plied  with  no  materials  relative  to  his  perfonal  liiftory, 
excepting  that  he  was  living  in  the  year  1678,  yet  the  va¬ 
rious  literature  requifite  for  the  production  of  his  nu¬ 
merous  works  feems  to  entitle  him  to  this  flight  notice. 
The  principal  of  them  are,  1.  Quseftione  milcellanse  de 
Muhammedonorum  Deo.  2.  De  Perfico  Twafi  Penta- 
teuchs.  3.  De  Sadducaeis,  1653.  4.  Dyas  Quseftionum 
de  Nomine  Jefu  et  Verfione  ^Ethiopica,  1654.  5.  Difpu- 

tationes  de  Hiftoriae  Definitione,  1659.-  6.  De  Sacris 
Scriptoribus  in  Genere.  7.  De  Evangelica  Magorum  Hil- 
toria.  8.  De  Scriptis  S.  Matthsei,  1660.  9.  Heptas  Qusef- 
tionum  de  Nativitatis  Chrifti  Fefto,  1672,  10.  Vindicise 

Locorum  Vet.  Tellament,  Gen.  i.  iii.  u.  Horologium 
pcenitentiale.  12.  Tuba  Jodis.  13.  Speculum  poeniten- 
tiale.  14.  TraClatus  de  Monachatu  et  Euchariftia,-&c. 
Moreri. 

MUL'LER  (Henry),  a  learned  German  Lutheran  di¬ 
vine  and  theological  profeflor,  was  born  at  Lubeck,  in 
the  year  1631.  He  commenced  the  ftudy  of  oriental  li¬ 
terature  and  philofophy  at  Roftock  ;  and  in  1647  he  was 
fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Grypfwalde,  in  Pomerania,  where 
he  continued  three  years,  ftudying  divinity  as  well  as  the 
other  branches  of  academical  learning.  In  the  year  1651 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  mafter  of  philofophy ; 
after  which  he  fpent  about  two  years  in  increafing  his 
flock  of  knowledge,  at  the  univerfities  of  Leipfic  and 
Wittemberg.  In  1363  he  returned  to  Roftock,  of  which 
place  his  father  was  a  refpeClable  citizen  ;  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  was  promoted  by  the  fenate  to  the  dignity 
of  archdeacon.  Six  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
Greek  profeflor  in  the  univerfity;  and  in  1660,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  dodlor  of  divinity  at  Helmftadt,  after 
paffing  through  the  ufual  exercifes  on  fuch  occafions  with 
univerfal  applaufe.  In  1662,  he  was  chofen  pallor  of  St. 
Mary’s  at  Hamburgh,  and  fuperintendent  of  the  churches 
in  that  diftrift ;  and  not  long  afterwards  he  was  nominated 
to  the  profefforlhip  of  divinity  in  that  city,  which  he  held 
with  great  reputation  during  about  eight  years.  In  1671, 
he  was  appointed  fuperintendent  of  Roftock;  whence  fub- 
fequent  invitations  to  feveral  other  places  could  not  in¬ 
duce  him  to  remove,  and  where  he  thrice  filled  the  poll 
of  re6lorof  the  univerfity.  He  died  of  an  inveterate  fcor- 
butic  diforder  in  1675,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four.  He 
was  the  author  of  feveral  works  which  are  held  in  much 
eftimation,  among  which  are,  1.  Harmonia  Veteris  et  Novi 
Teftamenti.  2.  Theologia  Scholaftica.  3.  Orator  Eccle- 
fiafticus.  4.  Methodus  Politica.  5.  Tradlatus  de  Pceni- 
tentia ;  and  feveral  pradlical,  devotional,  and  mifcellane- 
ous,  pieces  in  the  German  language.  Witte  Diarium  Biog. 

MUL'LER  (Andrew),  a  celebrated  German  writer,  a 
native  of  Pomerania,  was  born  in  1630.  At  the  age  of  fix- 
teen  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Roftock ;  and  became 
in  a  fhort  time  diltinguilhed  for  his  compofitions  in  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  poetry.  After  this  he  ftudied 
at  Konigfberg  and  Wittemberg;  and  became  fo  complete¬ 
ly  mafter  of  the  oriental  languages,  that  he  was  invited  to 
England  by  Walton,  to  alfift  him  in  his  famous  Polyglott 
Bible,  on  which,  and  on  Caftelli’s  Lexicon,  he  laboured 
with  incredible  diligence  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years.  Af¬ 
ter  his  return  to  Germany,  he  became  infpeftor  at  Bernau, 
and  provoft  at  Berlin.  He  found  the  duties  of  thele  of¬ 
fices  incompatible  with  his  oriental  ftudies,  religned  them 
in  a  fhort  time,  and  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  his  favourite 
purfuits.  At  Stettin,  whither  he  retired,  he  publilhed, 
with  obfervations,  lpecimens  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  lix- 
ty-fix  alphabets.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Ghinefe,  and  promiled  to  draw  up  a  Claris  Sinica,  which 
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he  thought  would  enable  a  pe.rfon  of  ordinary  capacity  to 
read  Chinefe  and  Japaneft  books  in  the  couri’e  of  a  few 
months.  This  work  never  appeared,  and  it  is  believed 
lie  burnt  the  man ufeript  with  many  others,  during  a  fit 
cf  ficknefs  attended  with  delirium.  He  died  in  1694.,  and 
by  his  laft  will  bequeathed  his  Chinefe  printing-materials 
to  the  library  at  Berlin.  He  was  author  of  many  very 
learned  works ;  of  theft  the  titles  of  the  following  may 
be  note^  1  1  •  Abdallae  Beidavei  Hiftoria  Sinenfis  Perfice 
et  Lat*n®>  cum  notis.  2.  Monumentum  Sinicum  cum 
Com'nentario  novenfili.  3.  Hebdomas  Obfervationum 
Siriicarum.  4'  FEconomia  Bibliothecae  Sinicae.  5.  Syin- 
bola  Syrica,  cum  duabus  Differtatiotiibus.  Some  of  his 
works  were  colledfed  together  and  publifnedin  1695,  with 
the  title  of  f‘  Mulleri  Opufcula  nonnulla  Orientalia.”  It 
is  recorded  of  him,  that  he  was  fo  attached  to  his  books, 
that  he  would  not  leave  them  for  a  moment  to  witnefs  the 
great  cavalcade,  on  the  entry  of  Charles  II.  into  London, 
that  palled  by  his  window.  Gen.  liiog.  > 

MUL'LER  (Gerhard-Frederic),  a  celebrated  German, 
known  as  well  for  his  travels  as  his  writings,  was  born  in 
1705,  in  Herforden,  in  Weltphalia,  where  he  received  the 
early  part  of  his  education  under  his  father.  At  the  age 
offeventeen  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  ofRinteln,  where 
he  refided  a  year,  and  then  removed  to  Leipfic.  Here  he 
fodiftin<niilhed  himfelf,  that  he  was  recommended  bypro- 
fefl.br  Men  eke  as  an  adjunct  in  the  hiftorical  clafsof  the 
academy  founded  at  Peterfburgh  by  Peter  the  Great.  He 
accordingly  fet  out  for  that  city,  and  was  fome  time  em¬ 
ployed  in  teaching  the  higher  claffes  in  the  Latin  language, 
geography,  and  hiftory  :  he  was  then  appointed  affiftant 
fecretary  to  the  inftitution  ;  in  1728  he  was  made  under- 
librarian  to  the  imperial  library,  and  in  1730  he  was  chofeu 
profeffor  of  hiftory. 

He  now'  applied  for  leave  of  abfence,  in  order  to  gratify 
his  wifli  of  feeing  foreign  countries.  His  tour  through 
Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  lafted  from  the  month 
of  Auguft  1730  till  the  month  of  Auguft  1731  ;  and  in 
the  courfe  of  which  he  was  elefted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  On  his  return  to  Peterfburgh  he  read 
ledtures  in  the  academy  till  1733  ;  and  gave  private  in- 
flrudtions  to  fome  young  gentlemen  who  were  placed  un¬ 
der  his  tuition. 

At  this  period  a  new  theatre  w'as  opened  for  his  talents, 
by  his  being  appointed  to  accompany  J.  G.  Gmelin  and 
Pe  L’lfle  de  la  Croyere  on  their  travels  through  Siberia. 
The  department  affigned  to  Muller  was  every  thing  that 
related  to  the  geography  and  antiquities  of  the  country,  as 
■well  as  the  hiftory  of  the  different  tribes  by  which  it  is  in¬ 
habited  ;  and  it  appears,  from  the  information  which  he 
tranfmitted  to  the  dire&iiig  fenate,  and  to  the  academy, 
and  from  his  works,  that  no  perfon  better  qualified  could 
have  been  employed  for  this  purpofe.  He  wrote  an  ac¬ 
curate  account  of  the  whole  journey ;  traced  out  the  va¬ 
rious  routes,  or  caufed  them  to  be  delineated  by  his  af- 
fiftants  ;  wrote  geographical,  hiftorical,  and  political,  de¬ 
scriptions  of  all  the  towns  ;  examined  their  records,  and 
took  extra&s  from  them,  which  all  together  formed  fifty 
volumes  in  folio.  He  likewife  adfed  as  fecretary  to  the 
expedition,  and  affifted  Gmelin  in  collecting  objeCts  of 
natural  hiftory.  He  conftruCted,  alfo,  feveral  maps,  and 
had  others  conftruCted  by  the  engineers  who  accompanied 
him.  Thefe  travellers  left  Peterfburgh  on  the  8th  of  Au¬ 
guft,  1733;  and, proceeding  down  the  Volga,  arrived,  in  the 
middle  of  OCtober,  at  Kafan,  and  towards  the  end  of  De¬ 
cember  crofted  the  Ural  Mountains,  which  form  the  boun¬ 
dary  betw'een  Europe  and  Afia,  and  between  Ruflia  Proper 
and  Siberia.  In  the  lubfequent  long  feries  of  travels  they 
underwent  great  fatigues,  and  their  health  was  expofed  to 
much  injury  from  the  feverity  of  the  climates  which  they 
vifited.  M.  Muller,  in  particular,  was  a  confiderable  fuf- 
ferer  from  indifpofition,  though  it  did  not  prevent  his  ac¬ 
tive  purfuit  of  the  objeCts  of  his  million.  We  fliall  not 
here  enter  into  the  particulars  of  his  travels,  which  form 
a  diftinCt  narrative,  together  with  thofe  of  his  companions, 
Voi..  XVI.  No.  J103. 
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It  was  not  till  January1 1742,  that  in  company  with  Gme¬ 
lin'  he  left  Tobollk  on  his  return  to  Europe.  They  palled 
the  fummer  in  Werchoturia,  where  Muller  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  widow  of  a  German  furgeon,  whom  he 
married,  and  with  whom  he  afterwards  lived  in  the  happieft 
union  for  forty-one  years.  In  February  1743,  they  readied 
Peterfburgh,  after  a  journey  of  nearly  ten  years,  during 
which  they  had  travelled  about  4480  German  miles,  or 
more  than  three  times  that  number  of  Englilh  miles.  An 
account  of  their  travels  was  afterwards  publilhed  by  Gme¬ 
lin,  in  four  volumes  8vo.  Notwithftanding  the  hardlhips 
which  thefe  travellers  had  undergone,  and  the  difficulties 
they  had  encountered,  in  this  long  and  tedious  tour, 
they  did  not  meet  with  that  reward  which  they  expefted, 
and  to  which  they  were  juftly  entitled.  Gmelin,  there¬ 
fore,  returned  in  difguft  to  his  own  country,  where  he 
was  appointed  prefeffor  of  chemiftry  and  botany  in  Tu¬ 
bingen  ;  but  Muller  remained  in  Ruflia,  obliged  for  a  long 
time  to  ftruggle  with  poverty,  and  all  thofe  evils  to  which, 
men  of  letters  are  too  often  expofed.  This  negleft,  how  ¬ 
ever,  did  not  damp  his  ardour  for  literary  purfuits.  He 
wrote  in  1744.,  at  the  requeft  of  prince  Jufupof,  a  Biflerta- 
tion  on  the  Trade  of  Siberia,  compiled  from  authentic  re¬ 
cords  which  he  had  collected  during  his  travels  ;  bu£  the 
printing  of  this  ufeful  work  was  impeded  by  fo  many  ob- 
ftacles,  that  the  firft  part  was  not  publilhed  till  1750,  and 
the  continuation  never  made  its  appearance.  In  1747 
Muller  was  appointed  hifloriographer  of  the  Ruffian  em¬ 
pire,  and  in  1754  he  was  nominated  by  the  prefident  to 
be  fecretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  by  which  means 
he  acquired  a  fmall  addition  to  his  income.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  latter  office,  he  conducted  the  extenlive 
foreign  correlpondence  of  the  academy,  fuperintended  the 
publication  of  the  TranfaCtions,  and  exerted  himfelf  to 
promote  the  objeCt  of  the  eftablilhment,  by  procuring  men 
of  talents  to  lupply  the  vacant  places.  In  the  year  1755 
be  endeavoured  to  render  himfelf  ftill  farther  ufeful  by 
publilhing  in  the  Ruffian  language,  a  work  entitled  Jef- 
chemefatjclima  Lotfehinenia,  or  Monthly  Ellays  ;  which 
contributed  very  much  to  the  general  difi'ufion  of  know¬ 
ledge  in  Ruflia,  and  in  which  he  was  affifted  by  feverai 
Ruffians  of  diftindtion  who  had  a  tafte  for  the  fciences. 
In  the  year  1759  he  corrected  and  improved  that  part  of 
Bufching’s  geography  which  relates  to  Ruffia  ;  and  on 
this  occaiion  he  collected  much  ufeful  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Livonia  and  Elthonia,  with  a  view  of  publilhing 
a  topographical  defeription  of  thefe  countries ;  but  this 
delign  he  never  carried  into  execution.  In  1763  he  was 
appointed  diredtor  of  the  fchool  for  foundlings,  eftablilhed 
by  the  emprefs  Catharine  at  Mofcow;  an  office  which  he 
difeharged  for  fome  time,  much  to  his  own  credit  and  the 
fatisfaCtion  of  his  fovereign ;  but  in  1766  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  to  a  fituation  more  agreeable  to  his  tafte  and  fa¬ 
vourable  to  Ills  purfuits,  that  of  keeper  of  the  archives  in 
that  city,  (now  no  more,)  with  an  additional  l'alary  of  icoo 
roubles.  The  remaining  part  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  li¬ 
terary  labour^,  to, which  lie  now  entirely  devoted  himfelfj 
and,  after  being  raifed  to  the  rank  of  counfellor  of  ftate„ 
and  invefted  with  the  order  of  Wladimir,  this  learned  and 
laborious  man  died,  in  the  month  of  OCtober,  1783,  in  the 
feventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Muller  was  of  a  robuft  conftitution,  and  well-formed. 
He  had  a  prepoffeffmg  countenance,  and  in  his  conduct 
difplayed  great  fimplicity  and  goodnefs  of  heart.  His  pro- 
penftty  to  labour  was  fo  exceedingly  ftrong,  that  lie  feldora 
went  into  company,  being  employed  for  the  moft  part  at 
his  delk,  or  in  fome  ufeful  occupation.  He  wrote  the 
German,  Ruffian,  French,  and  Latin,  languages  with  un¬ 
common  fluency  ;  and  read  the  Englilh,  Dutch,  Swedilh, 
Danifli,  and  Greek,  with  great  facility.  His  memory  was 
furprifing,  even  at  an  advanced  age;  and  his  accurate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  minuteft  incidents  of  the  Ruffian  an¬ 
nals  almoft  furpafled  belief.  He  pofl'efled  moft  of  the 
books  in  the  different  languages  of  modern  Europe  which 
treat  of  Ruffia,  ■with  an  invaluable  colle&ion  of  ftate- 
3  A  papers 
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papers  and  mnnufcripts,  arranged  in  the  exa<Sleft  order ; 
and,  though  he  did  not  favour  the  world  with  a  regular 
liiftory  of  that  country,  he  will  always  be  confidered  as 
the  great  father  of  the  Ruffian  liiftory,  both  on  account  of 
the  excellent  fpecimens  which  he  himfelf  produced,  and 
the  vaft  fund  of  information  he  bequeathed  to  future  au¬ 
thors.  His  fine  collection  of  books  and  manufcripts  was 
purchafed  by  the  emprefs  Catharine  for  about  2oool.fter- 
ling.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  Sammlung  Rufftfcher 
Gefehiclite,  a  Collection  of  Pieces  refpeCting  the  Hiftory 
of  Ruflia,  in  9  vols.  8vo.  printed  at  different  intervals  at 
the  prefs  of  the  ImperiaJ.  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  firft 
part  came  out  in  1732,  and  the  laft  in  1764.  This  ftore- 
houfe  of  information  and  literature  in  regard  to  the  anti¬ 
quities,  hiftory,  geography,  and  commerce,  of  Ruftia,  and 
many  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  conveys  the  moft  in- 
difputable  proofs  of  the  author’s  learning,  diligence,  and 
fidelity.  To  this  work  the  accurate  and  indefatigable  au¬ 
thor  fucceflively  added  many  other  valuable  performances 
upon  limilar  fubjeCts,  both  in  the  German  and  Ruffian 
languages,  which  elucidate  various  parts  in  the  hiftory  of 
this  empire. 

MUL'LER  (John),  an  eminent  Swifs  hiftorian,  was 
born  at  Schaffhaufen,  in  1752.  He  acquired  a  tafte  for 
hiftory,  and  particularly  that  of  Swifferland,  from  his  ma¬ 
ternal  grandfather,  who  poffelfed  a  very  large  collection 
of  ancient  chronicles  and  fimilar  works ;  and  in  his  twelfth 
year  he  had  made  uncommon  progrefs  in  that  branch  of 
ftudy.  The  fubfequent  peruial  of  the  Latin  daffies  ex¬ 
cited  in  his  breaft  a  high  admiration  and  refpeCl  for  great 
men,  and  an  ardent  attachment  to  freedom.  His  father 
having  deftined  him  for  the  church,  he  was  fent  to  Gottin¬ 
gen,  where  he  attended  the  leCtures  of  the  principal  pro- 
feffors  ;  but  he  foon  conceived  a  diflike  to  theology,  and, 
turning  his  attention  to  hiftory,  undertook,  by  the  advice 
of  Schlotzer,  a  critical  examination  of  the  Cimbrian  war. 
He  next  began  to  make  collections  for  a  hiftoiy  of  Swiffer¬ 
land  ;  and  he  became  alfo  an  aCtive  labourer  for  the  Ge¬ 
neral  German  Bibliotheque,  which  at  that  time  was  pub- 
liflied  at  Berlin.  The  government  of  his  country  was  not 
inattentive  to  his  merit;  and  in  his  twentieth  year,  as  an 
encouragement  to  his  diligence,  he  was  made  profeffor  of 
the  Greek  language.  As  foon  as  his  intention  of  writing 
a  complete  hiftory  of  Swilferland  was  known,  he  received, 
for  many  years,  the  warmeft  fupport  from  Bodmer,  Brei- 
tinger,  Gottlob  Emanuel  Haller,  (fon  of  the  great  Haller.) 
and  many  other  eminent  men.  In  his  refearches  on  this 
fubjeft  he  employed  eight  or  nine  years ;  and  in  1774  he 
went  to  Geneva,  where  he  undertook  the  education  of  the 
two  fons  of  M.  Tronchin.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  young  man  from  Carolina,  named  Kinloch  ;  and,  an 
intimate  friendfhip  being  formed  between  them,  they 
agreed  to  employ  two  hours  daily  in  reading  Tacitus  and 
Montefquieu,  and  in  ftudying  Blackftone,  and  other  Eng- 
lifli  works.  He  lived  alfo  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Vol¬ 
taire,  and  with  Alleyn  Fitzherbert,  who  at  that  time 
fhowed  indications  of  thole  diplomatic  talents  which  he 
afterwards  difplayed  as  Lord  St.  Helens.  In  1780  he  pub- 
iilhed  the  firft  part  of  his  Hiftory  of  Swifferland  ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  been  recommended  to  Gleim,  he  went  to  Berlin  to 
view  the  monarchy  which  had  been  raifed  by  the  genius  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  He  wras  received  by  that  prince’s 
fuccelfor  in  the  moft  flattering  manner ;  butthedifturbances 
of  Geneva  induced  him  foon  to  think  of  quitting  Pruffia, 
in  order  tp  affift  his  friends  in  that  city.  He  had  been  a 
Jftrenuous  fupporter  of  the  exifting  government,  though 
he  did  not  always  approve  of  its  meafures  ;  but  his  work, 
entitled  Effais  Hiftoriques,  being  difagreeable  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  party,  the  prelent  was  not  thought  the  moft  fa¬ 
vourable  time  for  his  return.  Having  heard  at  Calfel  the 
ftate  of  affairs  at  Geneva,  he  accepted  there  the  place  of 
profeffor  in  the  Caroline  College,  offered  to  him  by  the 
prince,  who  in  1782  made  him  a  counfellor  and  under¬ 
librarian.  In  the  next  year,  however,  he  returned  with 
permiffion  to  his  native  country,  and  reiided  on  an  eftate 
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called  Delices,  belonging  to  M.  Tronchin,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Geneva.  In  1784  he  began  to  revifeliis 
Swifs  hiftory;  and  in  1786- he  was  appointed  by  the  eieftor 
of  Mentz  aulic  counfellor  and  librarian  to  the  univerfity. 
In  the  year  1793  the  emperor  Leopold  II.  made  him  an 
aulic  counfellor,  and  official  in  the  imperial  court  and  of¬ 
fice  of  foreign -affairs  at  Vienna.  In  1800,  on  the  death 
of  Denis,  he  obtained  the  place  of  firft  keeper  of  the  im¬ 
perial  library,  one  of  the  largeft  and  riclieft  in  the  world. 
In  1 804  Jie  removed  to  Berlin,  as  hiftoriographer  to  the 
houfe  of  Brandenburg,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  with  the  title  of  privy-counfellor.  In  1807  he 
was  invited  by  the  king  of  Wurtemberg  to  be  profeffor  in 
the  univerfity  of  Tubingen,  with  permiffion  to  devote 
himfelf  to  his  literary  labours  at  pleafure  ;  and  foon  after, 
he  w’as  nominated  fecretary  of  ftate  in  the  ephemeral  king¬ 
dom  of  Weftphalia,  and  obtained  the  grand  crofs  of  Hoi 
land.  He,  however,  did  not  long  lurvive  thefe  honours, 
dying  at  Calfel  on  May  29,  1809. 

Muller  may  be  juftly  reckoned  among  the  claffical  wri¬ 
ters  of  Germany.  His  hiftorical  models  were  Thucydides 
and  Tacitus,  whofe  manner  he  clofely  imitated.  His  re¬ 
flexions  are  judicious  ;  and  his  ftyle,  though  fometimes 
harfh,  is  ftrong  and  energetic.  His  principal  works  are 
1.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Swifs  Confederation,  anew  and 
improved  edition,  Leipfic,  1806,  five  parts,  8vo.  2.  A 
View  of  the  German  Confederation,  fecond  improved  edi¬ 
tion,  ibid.  1788,  8vo.  3.  Letters  from  a  young  literary 
Man  to  his  Friend,  Tubingen,  1802,  8vo.  He  was  the 
author  alfo  of  a  great  many  differtations  publifhed  in  jour¬ 
nals  and  other  periodical  works  ;  among  which  are  the 
following:  On  the  Hiftory  of  Frederic  II.  read  before  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  on  the  24th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1805;  and  On  the  Decline  of  Liberty  among  an¬ 
cient  Nations,  read  in  the  fame  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1806.  He  left  in  manufeript  A  general  Hiftory  of  the 
World,  in  Twenty-four  Books,  which  has  been  publifhed 
by  his  brother  in  eight  volumes  8vo.  Tubingen,  1811. 
His  whole  works  were  printed  at  the  fame  place,  in  fif¬ 
teen  vols.  8vo.  1810 — 1812.  Monthly  Review ,  vol.  lxxi. 
p.  449-457. 

MUL'LERA,  f  [named  by  the  younger  Linnaeus  in  bo- 
nourof  OthoFredenc  Muller,  author  of  the  Flora  Fridrichf- 
dalina,  and  continuator  of  the  Flora  Danica  after  Oeder 
declined  it.  Muller  furnifhed  various  traXs  on  natural 
hiftory  for  the  Danifli  Society’s  TranfaXions  ;  and  died 
at  Copenhagen  in  1784,  at  the  age  of  fifty- four^]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  diadelphia,  order  decandria, 
natural  order  of  papilionaceae,  (leguminofte,  Ge¬ 

neric  charaXers — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  bell- 
fhaped,  comprefied,  truncated  and  flattifh  at  the  bafe, 
four-toothed  ;  the  upper  tooth  obliterated,  very  feldom 
cloven  ;  the  lateral  ones  more  remote,  acute,  the  lowed 
more  produced,  and  more  awl-fhaped.  Corolla:  papilio¬ 
naceous  ;  banner  reflex,  cordate,  ovate,  quite  entire,  ob- 
tufe,  flat ;  claw  flattifh,  fcarcely  longer  than  the  calyx, 
remote  from  the  wings  and  keel ;  wings  oblong,  converg¬ 
ing,  gibbous  at  the  bafe,  clawed  ;  keel  fhorter  than  the 
wings,  compofed  of  two  diftinX,  converging,  clawed  pe¬ 
tals,  forming  an  oblong,  comprefied,  ftraight  lheath.  Sta¬ 
mina  :  filaments  ten,  united  into  a  comprefled  lheath, 
broader  at  the  bafe  ;  antherae  ovate.  Piftillum  :  germert 
linear,  comprefled  ;  ftyle  fhort ;  ftigma  acute.  Pericar- 
pium  ;  fruit  necklace-form,  compofed  of  three,  four,  or 
five,  concatenated,  folid,  one-celled,  one-valved,  one- 
feeded,  globules,  the  loweft  of  which  are  larger.  Seeds  : 
folitary,  comprefled,  kidney-form,  fmooth. — EJJential  Cha- 
rafter.  Pericarpium  elongated,  fleffiy,  necklace-form, 
with  one-leeded  globules. 

Mullera  moniliformis,  or  beaded  mullera^  the  only 
fpecies.  It  is  a  tree  with  ferruginous,  fomewhat- waited, 
branches.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnate,  having,  two  pairs  of 
leaflets,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end  ;  flowers  lcattered, 
nodding;,  the  fize  of  thofe  of  Laburnum  :  the  petals  fall 
oft)  whiift  the  calyx  remains,  and  the  gennen  fwells :  this 
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however  does  not  become  a  fruit,  but  it  is  lengthened  out, 
and  from  it,  as  from  a  receptacle,  conie  out  feveral  glo¬ 
bules,  flatted  a  little  and  in  a  chain,  no  veftige  of  which 
is  in  the  flower.  At  firft  they  are  the/ize  of  a  lentil-feed, 
but  when  perfect  they  are  as  big  as  a  large  plum  :  they  are 
exadlly  fpherical,  very  fmooth,  andfeparated  from  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  by  a  petiole  ;  from  the  top  of  each  globule  ifl'ues 
a  fhorc  petiole  uniting  it  to  the  next,  and  fo  on  :  no  fu¬ 
ture  is  apparent  in  the  globules,  nor  are  they  cloven  as 
in  the  proper  legume  5  but  they  are  compofed  of  a  thick, 
hard  fubftance,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  cavity,  as  in 
oblong  plums,  filled  with  one  kidney-form  feed,  the  fize 
of  a  large  kidney-bean,  with  the  hilum,  or  umbilical  fear, 
at  the  angle,  as  in  legumes.  This  plant  has  a  near  affinity 
to  Sophora  ;  but  it  differs  from  it  in  having  the  ftamens 
properly  diadelphous,  and  the  fruit  not  leguminous,  or 
opening  longitudinally  by  two  valves.  Native  of  Surinam. 

It  has  its  name  (moniliformis)  from  the  mode  in  which 
the  fruit  hangs,  joined  in  a  long  row  like  a  necklace,  or 
rather  like  a  papift’s  rofary,  or  firing  of  beads  ;  as  appears 
from  the  annexed  figure,  which  is  copied  from  Mad. 
Merian,  who  drew  it  on  the  fpot  in  Surinam. 

MUL'LERAS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  marquifate  of  Brandenburg,  feated 
thirty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Berlin,  upon  a  canal  which 
joins  the  Oder  and  the  Spree.  This  canal  is  fifteen  miles 
in  length,  ten  yards  in  breadth,  and  fieven  feet  in  depth. 
It  was  eight  years  in  making;  and  fince  that- time  the 
cities  of  Hamburgh  and  Breflaw  have  carried  on  great 
trade  by  water.  Lat.  52.  21.  N.  Ion.  14.  50.  E. 

MUL'LET,/  \mulet,  Fr.]  A  fea-fifh.  See  Mugil.— • 
Care  muff  be  taken,  left,  being  deceived  by  the  identity  of 
names,  we  take  our  Englifh  mullet  to  be  the  mullus  of  the 
ancients.  Hay. 

Of  carps  and  mullets  why  prefer  the  great  ? 

Yet  for  fmall  turbots  fuch  efteem  profefs  ?  Pope. 

MUL'LET,  or  Mollet,  f.  [mollette,  Fr.]  Seethe  ar¬ 
ticle  Heraldry,  vol.  ix.  p.  423. 

MUL'LET,  a  peninfula  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  about  nine  miles  long,  and,  in  general,  about  two 
wide;  a  large  bay,  called  BlackJ'od  Bay,  almoft  dividing 
it  from  the  reft  of  the  county.  This  peninfula  is,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  neighbouring  coaft  of  Mayo,  laid  to  be  fertile 
and  populous. 

MULLICKPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal :  fixteen  miles 
eaft  of  Hoogly. 

MULLICKPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty-five 
miles  north-eaft  of  Calcutta.  - 

MUL'LICO  HILL',  a  town  of  New  Jerfey  :  fifty  miles 
north-eaft  of  Philadelphia. 

MUL'LICUS,  a  river  in  New  Jerfey,  which  runs  into 
the  Atlantic  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  Little-Egg-harbour. 

MULLIEBANG',  a  town  of  Bengal,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ganges,  oppofite  Hoogly. 

MULLIGOWITZ',  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Rakonitz:  five  miles  north  of  Rakonitz. 

MUL'LIGRUBS,  /.'  Twifting  of  the  guts ;  fometimes 
fullenriefs.  Dr.  JolmJ'on,from  Ainfworih. — Sick  of  the  mul¬ 
ligrubs  ;  low-fpirited  ;  having  an  imaginary  ficknefs. 
Groj’e's  Claff.  Did. — Dr.  Jamiefon  defines  the  Scottifh  moU 
ligrant,  molligrub,  or  mullygrub,  the  adt  of  whining,  com¬ 
plaining,  or  murmuring;  and  cites  the  Icel.  mogla,  mur¬ 
mur,  and  graun,  the  countenance  ;  q.  d.  fuch  whining  as 
diftorts  the  countenance  ;  or,  as  including  two  ideas 
nearly  connected,  grunnia,  murmuring  and  grunting. 
He  finds  another  apparent  etymon  in  the  Teut.  muijlen,  to 
mutter,  with  the  Germ,  grob,  great;  q.  d.  a  great  com¬ 
plaint  or  muttering.  Whether  this  be  the  origin  or  not, 
the  word  certainly  feems  to  have  been  old  in  Englifh,  as 
a  contemptuous  expreffion  ;  though  Dr.  Johnfon  could 
find  no  example  of  it.  Todd.- — What’s  the  matter  ?  Whi¬ 
ther  go  all  thefe  men-menders  ?  thefe  phy-ficians  ?  Whofe 
dog  lies  fick  o’ the  mulligrubs  l.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
JUonf.  Thomas , 
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MULINCOT'TA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car¬ 
natic  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Tinevelly. 

MULLINGA'R,  the  county-town  of  Weftmeath,  in 
the  province  of  Leinller,  Ireland.  It  is  a  large  well-built 
town,  fituated  on  the  River  Feyle,  iffuingoutof  Lough 
Hoyle.  There  is  a  wool-fair  held  here ;  but  it  is  not  fo  much 
frequented  as  formerly,  in  confequence  of  that  held  at 
Balinafloe.  It-  formerly  returned  two  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  but  tliis  privilege  ceafed  at  the  union.  Mullingar 
is  thirty-eight  miles  weft-by-north  from  Dublin.  Lat.  53; 
31.  N.  Ion.  7.  iS.  W. 

Within  a-  few  miles  of  Mullingar  are  the-  ruins  of  a 
church,  and  alfo  thofe  of  acaftle.  In  1227,  the  priory  of 
St.  Mary,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  77/e  Houfe  of 
God  of  Mullingar,  was  founded  here  by  Ralph  de  Petyt 
bifhop  of  Meath,  for  regular  canons  of  the  order  of  St, 
Auguftin.  A  Dominican  friary  was  alfo  founded  here  in 
1237  by  the  family  of  Nugent ;  fome  ruins  of  which  ftill 
remain..  In  1622,  the  friars  of  Multifarnham  began  to 
eredt  a  houfe  there  for  friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis, 
but  it  w-as  never  completed. 

MUL'LION,  f  [nioulure,  Fr.'\  A  divifion  in  a  window- 
frame  ;  a  bar  to  divide  the  light  into  compartments,  and 
is  either-curved  or  ftraight.  Vertical  mullions  are  lome- 
times  called  munitions ;  and  thofe  which  run  horizontally 
are  called 'tranfoms.  The  whole  of  the  mullions  of  a  win¬ 
dow  “above  the  lpringing  of  the  arch  is  called  the  head- 
work. 

MUL'LOCK,  f.  An  old  word,  and  yet  ufed  in  feveral 
places,  ftgnifying  dirt,  rubbilh,  or  alhes.  See  Mull. — 
The  mullock  on  an  hepe  yfweped  was.  Chaucer's  Chan. 
Yeom.  Tale. 

MULLOO'IA,  a  fortrefs  of  Fez,  in  the  province  of 
Garet,  furnilhed  with  a  garrifon. 

MULLOO'IAH,  or  Mullu'via,  a  river  of  Africa, 
which  riles  in  the  mountains  between  Morocco  and  Su- 
gulmefla,  and  runs  into  the  Mediterranean  in  lat.  34.  55.  N. 
Ion.  2.  6.  W.  It  forms  the  boundary  between  the  empire 
of  Morocco  and  the  province  of  Tremecsn  ;  as  it  was  for¬ 
merly  between  Mauritania  ^nd  Numidia,  orbetwsen  Mau¬ 
ritania  Tingitana  and  Mauritania-Ctefarienfis.  Its  whole 
courfe  is  from  fouth  to  north  about  two  hundred  miles. 
This  river  is  only  navigable  for  linall  veflels. 

MULLUNG',  a  town  of  Bengal-:  eight  miles  fouth  of 
Rungpour. 

MUL'LUS,  f.  the  Surmullet  ;  in  ichthyology,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  fifties  of  the  order  thoracici;  of  which  the  generic 
charadters  are — Head  compreffed,  Hoping,  fealy ;  eyes  ob¬ 
long,  approximate,  vertical,  furnilhed  with  a  nidlitating 
membrane;  noftrils  double,  minute;  jaws  and  palate 
armed  with  fmall  teeth  ;  tongue  Ihort,  narrow,  fmooth, 
fixed;  gill-membrane  three- rayed;  the  coverts  of  three 
pieces,  very  finely  ftriate ;  body  round,  long,  moftly  red, 
coated  wfith  large  feales  eafily  dropping  off.  Moll  of  the 
fpecies  have  cirri  or  barbies  from  the  lower  lip  :  Cepede 
makes  this  a  part  of  the  generic  charadler;  but  it  is  not 
univerfal.  The  fins  are  eight  in  number :  two  pedtorals, 
two  ventrals,  one  anal,  one  at  the  tail,  and  two  at  the 
back,  of  which  the  firft  is  armed  with  fpines. 

Thefe  filhes  live  on  aquatic  plants  and  the  young  of. 
other  filhes.  They  haunt  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas,  and 
other  parts  of  the  ocean;  but  more  particularly  the  Me¬ 
diterranean.  As  they  are  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  it  is 
no  wonder  they  were  admired  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  particularly  the  latter.  Pliny  knew  of  two  fpecies 
with  barbies;  but  he  diftinguilhes  them  only  as  one  living 
on  flelh,  the  other  on  fnails  and  weeds;,  b.ut-this  diltinc- 
tion  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  filh  ; ,  both  have  the  mouth 
formed  alike,  therefore  their  -  food-  mull  be  the  fame. 
Gmelin  mentions  fix  fpecies, only ;  feven  have  been  added 
by  Cepede  from  Commerfon’s  MSS.  and  two  by  Dr.  Ruffel. 

1.  Mullus  furmuletus,  the  ftriped  furmullet.  Two  cirri 
from  the  lower  jaw,  and  four  yellow  ftripes,  placed  length- 
wife,  form  the  fpecific  character.  There  are  3  rays  in  the 
membrane  of  the  gills,  15  in  the  pedtoral  fins,  6  in  the 
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ventrals,  7  in  the  anal,  22  in  the  tail,  7  in  the  firft  dorfal, 
and  9  in  the  fecond.  The  head  of  this  fifh  is  large,  orna¬ 
mented  with  yellow  (tripes  on  a  white  ground  inclining 
to  red.  The  mouth  is  (mail,  and  the  upper  jaw  is  a  little 
longer  than  the  lower  5  from  the  lower  fide  of  the  fnout 
hang  two  barbies,  about  two  inches  long.  The  eyes, 
which  are  near  the  top  of  the  head,  are  large,  pupil  blue, 
iris  fdvery.  The  aperture  of  the  gills  is  wide,  the  mem¬ 
brane  narrow.  The  trunk,  which  is  broad 'in  front,  be¬ 
comes  narrow  towards  the  extremity  of  the  tail ;  it  is 
round  at  the  back  and  tail ;  on  the  back  is  a  furrow  to 
receive  and  hide  the  dorfal  fin  when  the  fifli  would  with¬ 
draw'  it.  The  lateral  line  is  parallel  with  the  back;  but 
goes  off  from  it  towards  the  tail,  in  the  middle  of  which 
it  is  loft.  The  body  is  red;  and  the  ftripes,. which  are  of 
a  gold -yellow,  are  loft  when  the  fcales.  fall  off,  becaufe 
the  ftripes  are  on  the  furface  of  the  fcales ;  but  the  red 
colour,  which  is  feen. through  the  tranfparent  fcales,  ap¬ 
pears  more  beautiful  after  the  fcales  are  fallen.  In  China, 
this  fifli  is  red,  white,  and  blue ;  and  the  head  is  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  red.  All  the  fins  are  yellow',  the  rays  inclining  to 
red,  except  thofe  of  the  back ;  the  rays  of  the  firft  dorfal 
are  hard  and  Angle,  the  others  foft  and'  branched.  See  the 
annexed  Plate,  fig.  1. 

This  fifli  is  found  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  the  Baltic, 
the  Mediterranean,  at  the  Antilles,  and'in  China  ;  but 
of  various  fizes.  In  the  Baltic,  it  is  feldom  more  than  fix 
inches  long;  in  the  Northern  Sea,  fourteen  inches;  but 
larger  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  Juvenal  (peaks  of  one  which 
weighed  6lbs.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  a  fifh  found  in  the  Red 
Sea,  weighing  ioolbs.  which  he  regards  as  a  furmullet: 
but  Cepede  fuppofed  this  mull  have  been  a  Silurus,  as 
they  grow  very  large,  are  furnifhed  with  barbies,  and  are 
common  in  the  waters  of  Egypt. 

The  furmullet,  befides  its-beautiful  colours,  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  whitenefs,  firmne/s,  and  delicacy,  of  its 
fiefh;  and,  when  not  too  fat,  is  excellent  food,  and  of 
eafy  digeftion.  They  were  in  fuch  requeft  among  the 
Romans,  as  to  be  bought  by  the  private  citizens  for  their 
weight  in  filver.  It  was  in  the  purchafe  of  this  fifh,  above 
all  others,  that  the  wealthy  fenators  (bowed  their  extra¬ 
vagance  and  fenfuality.  Juvenal  and  Pliny  afford  ample 
teftimony  of  the  luxury  of  their  age,  which,  happily  for 
mankind,  has  never  been  equalled  in  any  other  period 
of  human  fociety.  An  inftance  of  64I.  being  paid  for  a 
fifh  of  three  pounds  weight,  is  recorded  by  Pliny.  But 
the  manner  of  dreffing  and  eating  thefe  fifli,  ftill  more 
than  the  extravagance  of  the  price,  evinced  the  epicurifm 
of  the  ancient  entertainments.  The  mullet  was  not  reck¬ 
oned  worth  a  farthing  if  it  did  not  die  in  the  iiand  of 
your  gueft.  There  was  water  kept  in  the  eating-room 
into  which  the  living  anjmal  was  put,  and  from  thence 
conveyed  immediately  to  the  ftew,  where  it  was  dreffed, 
which  was  alfo  in  the  fame  apartment,  and  under  the  ta¬ 
ble;  from  thence  the  fifh  was  placed  upon  it.  It  was  cuf- 
tomary  to  put  the  mullets  into  glafs  vafes,  that  the  com¬ 
pany  might  be  entertained  with  the  various  changes  of 
their  rich  colours  as  they  lay  expiring.  It  was  Apicius, 
that  prince  of  gluttons,  that  firft  hit  upon  the  ingenious 
invention  of  fuffocating  'them  in  the  exquifite  Carthagi¬ 
nian  pickle,  and  afterwards  procuring  a  rich  fauce  from 
their  livers.  They  were  alfo  regarded  as  a  great  orna¬ 
ment  in  fifh-ponds,  on  account  of  their  beautiful  colours. 
The  Greeks  confecrated  it  to  Diana,  becaule,  if  we  may 
believe  Plutarch,  it  purfues  and  kills  the  fea-wolf,  which 
is  one  of  the  greateft  enemies  to  man.  The  furmullet  is 
eertainly  one  of  the  voracious  tribe;  according  to  -Elian, 
it  devours  every  thing  it  comes  nigh,  and  is  particularly 
fond  of  the  fiefh  of  man  and  of  animals ;  but  it  commonly 
lives  on  little  fifties,  crabs,  and  fnails.  Pliny  fays  the 
fnails  give  it  a  difagreeable  fmell;  the  fame  fays  Galen  of 
the  crabs  on  which  it  feeds;  that  great  phyfician  feems 
not  to  have  been  fond  of  the  furmullet,  for  he  fays  it  is 
not  well-tafted,  and  that  the  large  ones  are  hard  and  dif¬ 
ficult  of  digeftion  ;  Ariftotle,  oa  the  contrary,  fays  it  is 
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tender  and  delicate,  efpecially  in  autumn.  They  aftemble 
in  the  fpring  in  lhoals,  leaving  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and 
depofit  their  fpawn  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  According- 
to  Ariftotle,  they  fpawn  the  lateft  of  any  fifh,  and  three 
•times  a-year;  but  this  opinion  can  only  arife  from  fifh  of 
•different  ages  fpawning  at  different  parts  of  the  year. 

/3  M.  maculatus,  the  fpotted  furmullet,  with  three 
black  fpots  on  the  lateral  line,  is  regarded  by  Gmelin  as 
a  variety  of  the  foregoing,  but  made  a  feparate  fpecies  by 
Bloch  and  Cepede.  The  head  is  compreffed,  with  a  de¬ 
clining  roftrum,  and  fcaly.  The  jaws  of  equal  length, 
with  teeth  like  a  file.  The  noftrils  are  Angle.  The  eyes 
near  the  top  of  the  head;  the  pupil  is  black,  in  a  yellow 
iris.  The  gills  have  a  large  aperture,  the  membrane  is 
covered.  The  body  is  long,  and  covered  with  fcales ;  the 
lateral  line  is  near  the  back;  the  anus  in  the  middle  of 
the  body.  The  whole  fifh  is  of  the  colour  of  blood,  ex¬ 
cept  the  barbies  and  the  edges  of  the  tail-fin,  which  in¬ 
cline  to  yellow,  fo  that  the  black  fpots  on  the  back  ap¬ 
pear  very  remarkable.  This  fifh  is  found  in  the  fea  at  the 
Antilles,  and  in  the  lakes  of  Brafil.  It  grows  to  the  fizo-- 
of  a  fmall  falmon ;  and  prince  Maurice  fays  that  thofe 
caught  in  ftill  waters  are  fat  and  tender,  but  they  will  not 
keep.  According  to  Pifo,  this  fifh  has  no  gall-bladder. 
This  variety  is  fhown  at  fig.  2. 

2.  Mullus  barbatus,  the  red  furmullet,  or  fmaller  red- 
beard:  head  rounded  oft'  or  forefliortened ;  cirri  2;  body 
red,  without  ftripes.  There  are  3  rays  in  the  membrane 
of  the  gills,  15  in  the  pectoral  fins,  6  in  the  ventrals,  7  in 
the  anal,  17  in  the  tail,  7  in  the  firft  dorfal,  and  9  in  the 
fecond.  The  head  is  broad,  compreffed,  and  covered  with 
fcales  which  eafily  come  off  The  jaws  are  of  equal  length, 
with  a  number  of  fmall  teeth  ;  the  front  of  the  palate  alfo 
is  rough,  and  there  are  four  bones  like  a  file  in  the  gul¬ 
let;  the  tongue  however  is  fmooth.  There  are  two  long 
barbies  at  the  chin ;  the  noftrils  are  fingle,  and  midway 
between  the  bones  of  the  lips  (which  are  narrow)  and  the 
eyes.  The  aperture  of  the  gills  is  large,  the  membrane 
concealed.  The  body  is  broad  upwards,  diminifhed  and 
compreffed  towards  the  tail,  and  covered  with  fcales.  The 
lateral  line  runs  near  the  back ;  the  anus  nearer  the  tail 
than  the  head.  The  back  and  fides  are  red,  the  belly  (li¬ 
very,  the  fins  yellow.  The  firft  dorfal  is  compofed  of  ftiff 
rays;  of  the  fecond  dorfal,  ventral,  and  anal,  the  firft  is 
a  lliff  ray,  the  reft  flexible,  and  four-branched.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  is  known  on  the  coafl  of  Cornwall ;  in  the  Baltic, 
about  Denmark;  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  Rome,  Sar¬ 
dinia,  and  Malta;  in  the  Atlantic,  on  the-coafts  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  France,  efpecially  about  Bourdeaux  ;  in  the 
North  Sea?  about  Holland ;  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies  at  the 
Moluccas.  Mr.  John,  of  Tranquebar,  defcribes  it  as  a 
beautiful  fifh  with  golden  fpots  on  a  red  ground ;  it  is 
fix  to  nine  inches  long,  and  very  well  tafted ;  it  comes 
up  into  rivers,  and  is  caught  in  every  l'eafon,  but  not  in 
abundance.  The  price  is  extremely  high  at  Rome  ;  but 
at  Conftantinople  very  low,  becaufe  they  are  brought  to 
the  markets  in  great  plenty,  and  thereby  become  daily 
food.  This  was  equally  efteemed  in  ancient  Rome  with 
the  firft  fpecies.  It  lives  on  crabs  and  other  cruftaceous 
fifh  ;  is  caught  either  with  a  net  or  a  line  baited  with  a 
piece  of  crab. 

3.  Mullus  Japonicus,  the  Japan  furmullet :  body  yellow, 
without  ftripes  ;  tail  forked;  cirri  two.  The  firft  dorfal  fin 
has  7  rays,  the  fecond  9.  This  is  hardly  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  preceding,  except  by  the  colour.  It  in¬ 
habits  Japan,  and  is  about  fix  inches  long.  There  are  no 
teeth  in  the  mouth.  It  was  firft  defcribed  by  Houttuyn. 

4.  Mullus  auriflamraa,  the  gold-fpotted  furmullet : 
white,  with  a  tawny  longitudinal  ftripe  on  each  fide;  a 
round  yellow  fpot  on  the  bafe  of  the  tail ;  tail-fin  yellow, 
cirri  two.  Seven  fpiiies  in  the  firft  dorfal  fin,  10  rays  in 
the  fecond,  17  in  the  peftorals,  6  in  the  ventrals,  9  in  the 
anal,  1 5  in  the  tail.  Obferved  by  Forfkael  in  the  Red  Sea 
in  Arabia.  In  this  fpecies  the  fcales  are  membranaceous 
at  the  edge.  The  head  is  fpotted  with  yellow  at  the  fides ; 
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teeth  fmall,  numerous;  the  lateral  line  a  little  branched, 
nearer  the  back.  Dorfal  and  caudal'fins  yellow,  the  reft 
whitifh.  This  is  fliown  at  fig.  3. 

5.  Mullus  vittatus,  the  five-ftriped  furmullet:  cirri 
two  ;  body  white,  with  two  brown  and  three  yellow  ftripes 
on  each  fide ;  tail-fin  ftriped  tranfverfely  with  brown. 
This  was  alfo  found  by  Forlkael  in  the  Red  Sea.  Body 
lanceolate,  white;  fcales  finely  toothed,  with  obfolete 
elevated  rivulets.  Jaws  crowded  with  teeth  at  the  edges; 
cirri  as  long  as  the  gill-coverts.  Lateral  line  near  the 
back,  and  (lightly  branched.  Dorfal  and  caudal  fins  white, 
with  brown  bands.  See  fig.  4. 

6.  Mullus  imberbis,  the  beardlefs  furmullet:  the  want 
of  barbies  forms  the  fpecific  character.  Six  rays  in  the 
firft  dorfal  fin,  10  in  the  fecond,  12  in  the  peftorals,  6  in 
the  ventrals,  10  in  the  anal,  20  in  the  tail.  This  fpecies 
is  found  in  the  fea  about  the  ifland  of  Malta.  It  is  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour;  the  mouth  is  large;  both  jaws  and 
palate  rough.  Artedius  placed  this,  and  indeed  all  the 
furmullets,  in  the  genus  Trigla.  Cepede,  from  its  -want¬ 
ing  the  barbies,  made  it  a  feparate  genus,  Apogon,  figni- 
fying  beardlefs.  At  Malta  it  is  called  re  di  triglia,  king 
of  the  gurnards;  and  modern  authors  call  it  king  of  the 
furmullets  ;  but  for  what  reafon  is  not  known. 

7.  Mullus  bifafciatus,  the  two-banded  furmullet :  a 
tranfverfe  ltripe  or  band  of  a  dark  colour  at  the  bafe  of 
the  firft  and  fecond  dorfal  fins  ;  tail-fin  diftindtly  bilo- 
bated;  fcales  on  the  head  fimilar  to  thofe  on  the  back; 
cirri  two,  tapering.  Seven  ftiff  rays  in  the  firft  dorfal 
fin,  \  in  the  fecond,  in  the  anal  fin  6  or  7  rays.  This 
and  the  feven  following  are  arranged  by  Cepede  from 
Commerfon’s  MSS.  not  having  been  hitherto  defcribed 
by  any  other  naturalift.  The  fpecific  character  is  fo  am¬ 
ple,  that  little  more  remains  to  be  added.  The  fcales  of 
the  upper  furface  are  fpotted  at  the  bafe;  the  jaws  are 
furnifhed  with  fmall  teeth. 

8.  Mullus  trifafciatus,  the  three-banded  furmullet  : 
body  whitifh,  with  three  broad  dark-brown  ftripes  on 
each  fide ;  one  from  each  dorfal  fin,  the  third  on  the  tail ; 
cirri  two,  very  long.  Seven  fpines  in  the  firft  dorfal  fin, 
9  rays  in  the  fecond,  6  or  7  in  the  anal.  The  head  is  co¬ 
vered  with  fcales  fimilar  to  thofe  on  the  body;  lower  jaw 
the  longeft ;  teeth  fmall ;  the  dorfal  fins  are  very  dofe  to 
each  other.  See  fig.  5. 

9.  Mullus  cycloftomus,  the  round-mouthed  furmullet: 
neither  ftripes,  hands,  nor  fpots;  cirri  two,  very  long  ; 
the  aperture  of  the  mouth  forms  a  large  portion  of  a  cir¬ 
cle;  lateral  line  ftraight,  parallel  with  the  back.  Eight 
fpinous  rays  in  the  firft  dorfal  fin,  £  in  the  fecond,  7  or  8 
in  the  anal.  The  lower  jaw  is  fomewhat  longer  than  the 
upper;  and  from  the  fhape  of  the  mouth  the  fpecific  name 
is  taken ;  xvy.M<;  fignifying  a  circle,  and  c-ropct  the  mouth. 
The  tail-fin  is  bifurcated,  like  moft  of  the  genus,  and 
very  large.  Teeth  very  fmall. 

10.  Mullus  macronema,  the  long-bearded  furmullet: 
cirri  two,  very  long;  body  whitifh,  with  a  longitudinal 
line  on  each  fide,  and  a  black  fpot  near  the  lateral  line. 
Seven  fpinous  rays  in  the  firft  dorfal  fin,  8  or  9  articu¬ 
lated  rays  in  the  fecond,  7  or  8  in  the  anal.  This  is  called 
macronema  from  the  length  of  barbies,  (y.ajqjo;,  long,  and 
tny.x,  filament  or  barbie;)  though  in  this  it  refembles  the 
two  preceding  fpecies.  The  ventral  fins  are  much  l'maller 
than  the  pectorals;  and  there  is  a  longitudinal  ftripe  of  a 
dark  colour  on  the  bafe  of  the  fecond  dorfal. 

11.  Mullus  barberinus,  the  fhort-bearded  furmullet: 
cirri  two,  reaching  only  to  the  hinder  piece  of  the  oper¬ 
culum,  which  ends  in  a  recurved  fpine.  There  are  3  rays 
in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  7  in  the  firft  dorfal,  9  in  the 
fecond,  (the  laft  much  longer  than  the  reft,)  17  in  the 
peftorals,  6  in  the  ventrals,  7  in  the  anal,  and  15  in  the 
tail,  which  is  forked.  This  fpecies  grows  to  the  length 
of  fixteen  or  eighteen  inches.  The  upper  furface  is  dark- 
green  mingled  with  yellow;  red  and  brown  on  the  top 
of  the  head  and  back;  and  a  longitudinal  black  ftreak 
on  each  fide.  The  under  part  is  whitifh;  the  fins  flefh- 
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colour;  a  large  round  black  fpot  appears  on  each  fide  to¬ 
wards  the  extremity  of  the  lateral  line.  The  upper  jaw 
is  extenfible,  and  fomewhat  protruded ;  the  teeth  are 
fharp,  but  very  fliort,  and  diftant;  the  tongue  hard,  and 
griftly.  Some  fcales,  fimilar  to  thofe  on  the  back,  appear 
on  the  operculum,  under  which  Commerfon  obferved  the 
rudiment  of  a  fifth  gill.  The  lateral  line,  which  follows 
the  bending  of  the  back,  and  is  near  to  it,  is  made  up  of 
a  feries  of  little  ftrokes  branching  towards  the  back,  like 
half-ftars.  The  fcales  which  cover  the  body  and  tail  are 
radiated  at  the  bafe,  and  finely  ferrated  at  their  extre¬ 
mity,  fo  as  to  feel  rough  when  the  hand  is  pafi'ed  up¬ 
wards.  Found  in  the  fea  about  the  Moluccas,  where  the 
natives  brought  a  great  many  011-board  Commerfon’s  vef- 
-fel  in  September  1768. 

12.  Mullus  rufefeens,  the  rufous  furmullet :  body  and 
tail  reddifh;  fecond  dorfal,  anal,  and  tail,  fins,  ftrewed 
with  brown  lentile-coloured  fpots  ;  a  black  fpot  near  the 
end  of  the  lateral  line.  One  foot  in  length,  or  there¬ 
abouts. 

13.  Mullus  chryferydros,  the  golden  furmullet:  body 
and  tail  red;  gold  ftripes  from  the  eye  as  from  a  centre; 
cirri  two,  reaching  to  the  bafe  of  the  ventral  fins,  and 
then  bending  back.  There  are  4  rays  in  the  membrane 
of  the  gills  (the  fourth  very  diftant),  7  in  the  firft  dorfal, 
10  in  the  fecond,  16  in  the  pe&orals,  6  in  the  ventrals, 
8  in  the  anal,  15  in  the  tail,  which  is  much  forked. 
Smaller  than  the  preceding,  feldom  exceeding  eight 
inches  in  length.  It  is  found  moft  part  of  the  year, 
though  not  plentifully,  at  the  Mauritius,  where  Com¬ 
merfon  obferved  it  in  February  1770.  It  fhines  with  the 
brightnefs  of  gold,  the  ruby,  and  the  amethyft.  The  ge¬ 
neral  colour  is  a  deep  red,  like  the  lees  of  wine.  A  large 
fpot  or  patch  of  gold  appears  between  the  dorfal  and  tail 
fin,  falling  down  on  each  fide  fomewhat  in  fhape  of  a  lad¬ 
die;  with  oblique  ftripes  of  gold-yellow  on  the  anal  and 
fecond  dorfal  fins.  Mouth  like  the  preceding ;  but  the 
teeth  are  blunt,  and  the  tongue  not  moveable.  This 
fpecies  is  good  food,  but  not  fo  well-tafted  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

14.  Mullus  flavo-vittatus,  the  yellow-lined  furmullet : 
back  bluifh,  a  yellow  line  quite  along  each  fide;  opercu¬ 
lum  in  three  pieces;  cirri  two,  not  quite  reaching  to  the 
origin  of  the  ventral  fins.  Four  rays  in  the  membrane 
of  the  gills,  7  in  the  firft  dorfal,  8  in  the  fecond,  16  in 
the  pectorals,  6  in  the  ventrals,  8  in  the  anal,  15  in  the 
tail,  which  is  forked.  Size  of  the  preceding  ;  upper  fur¬ 
face  blue  mingled  with  brown  ;  under  part  filvery;  tail-fin 
and  upper  tips  of  the  dorfals  yellow;  fometimes  a  yellow 
ftripe  or  two  before  the  eyes.  Teeth  hardly  vifible.  In 
other  refpedts  it  refembles  the  preceding;  it  is  excellent 
food. 

1 5.  Mullus  lonchiurus,  the  lancet-tail:  tail-fin  in  the  fhape 
of  a  lancet,  or  bleeding-inftrument ;  cirri  two.  There  are 
5  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  15  in  the  peftoral 
fins,  6  in  the  ventrals,  9  in  the  anal,  18  in  the  tail,  and 
46  in  the  cTorfal.  The  head  is  comprefied,  and  covered 
with  fcales,  terminating  in  a  nalal  fnout.  The  mouth  is 
fmall ;  the  jaws  of  equal  length,  and  furnifhed  with  fmall 
pointed  teeth,  and  broad  lip-bones.  The  noftrils  are  fin- 
gle,  and  oval.  The  eyes  are  vertical,  with  a  black  pupil 
in  a  blue  iris.  The  anterior  operculum  has  feveral  inci- 
lions  on  the  rim,  which  makes  it  appear  ferrated.  The 
vent  is  in  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  fins  are  all 
pointed  ;  they  are  compofed  of  loft  ramified  rays  ;  the 
dorfal  only,  which  is  divided  in  two,  has  iimple  rays.  The 
lateral  line  runs  near  the  back;  and  the  whole  fifh  is  of 
a  red-brown  colour.  The  firft  ray  of  each  ventral  fin  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  long  filament;  hence  Cepede  has  named  it 
dianema,  fignifying  two  threads  or  filaments.  Bloch  re¬ 
ceived  the  lpecimen  from  Surinam;  he  has  formed  it  into 
a  feparate  genus,  Lonchiurus,  or  lancet-tail;  in  which 
he  is  followed  by  Cepede,  and  Turton  the  tranfiator  of 
Gmelin.  It  is  about  ten  inches  long. 

1 6.  Mullus  macropodus,  the  long-finned  furmullet: 

3  B  cirri 
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cirri  none;  the  ventral  and  tail  fins  very  long.  This  is 
a  fmall  but  beautiful  fifh,  feldom  more  than  four  or  five 
inches  long.  Cepede  calls  it  Macropodus,  or  longsfoot, 
from  the  length  of  the  under  fins.  Its  colours  are  elegant, 
its  motions  quick  and  varied.  The  head  and  opercula 
ure  clothed  with  fcales  fimilar  to  thofe  on  the  back,  which 
are  a  mixture  of  green  and  gold;  the  fins  are  red;  thefe 
form  a  delightful  fpedtacle  when  the  animals  are  in  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  limpid  waters  of  the  Chinefe  lakes,  where  they 
are  found;  and  from  a  Chinefp  coloured  drawing  (brought 
from  Holland  to  Paris)  this  account  was  taken  by  Cepede. 
The  mouth  is  very  fmall;  teeth  none  or  very  minute  ; 
upon  each  operculum  there  is  a  fmall  round  black  fpot, 
appearing  at  a  diftance  like  a  dent  or  ear-hole.  The  tail- 
fail  is  very  large,  and  deeply  furcated. 

17.  Mullus  Indicus,  the  Indian  furmullet :  body  above 
purple,  whitifh  below,  and  marked  on  each  fide  with  two 
fpots.  Its  fize  and  habit  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  red 
furmullet.  In  the  living  fifh  the  colour  is  extremely  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  it  fades  very  quickly  after  death.  The  upper 
part  of  the  head,  and  back,  dark  changeable  purple,  grow¬ 
ing  faint  on  the  lides,  which  are  marked  by  a  few  longi¬ 
tudinal  azure  and  golden  lines,  and  by  two  oblong  fpots 
on  each  fide.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  leas  ;  was  ob- 
ferved  by  Dr.  Ruffell  near  Vifgapatam  :  as  food,  it  is  much 
inferior  to  the  M.  barbatus. 

18.  Mullus  bandi:  whitifh,  with  two  longitudinal  yel¬ 
low  bands  on  each  fide.  It  is  about  fix  inches  long.  The 
body  is  white,  with  two  yellow  fillets  on  each  fide  from 
the  gills  to  the  tail ;  bread;  and  belly  greenifh-white  ;  dor- 
fal  and  caudal  fin  ftreaked  obliquely  with  yellow  and  dufky 
lines ;  ventral  and  anal  greenifh-white.  Inhabits  the  river 
near  Vifgapatam.  Bandi-goolivinda  is  the  Indian  name. 
Dr.  Ruffell  fays  it  is  not  much  efteemed  as  food. 

MULLY'NE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude:  forty- 
two  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Lucknow.  Lat.  27.  10.  N. 
Ion.  80.  31.  E. 

MUL'NA  SHAD'DY,  a  town  of  Candahar:  thirty-five 
miles  eafl-north-eall  of  SufFa. 

MULNAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal:  twenty-five  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Purneah. 

MULNAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude:  fif¬ 
teen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Goorackpour.  Lat.  26.  38.  N. 
Ion.  83.  28.  E. 

MUL'NDORF,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Bamberg  :  three  miles  weft  of  Bamberg. 

MULNIT'ZA,  a  town  of  Croatia  :  ten  miles  north  of 
Bihacs. 

MULOSLAV'KICH,  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Irkutfk,  on  the  Angara:  thirty-fix  miles  north 
of  Balaganfkoi. 

MULRE'A,  mountains  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
"Mayo:  twenty-three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Caftlebar. 

MULRO'SE,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Middle 
Mark,  on  a  canal  made  from  the  Spree  to  the  Oder:  nine 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Frankfort.  Lat.  52. 17.N.  Ion.  14.  32.  E. 

MUL'ROY  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  north  coaft  of  Ireland, 
and  county  of  Donegal:  fix  miles  weft  of  Lough-Swilly. 

MULSE,  /i  [ mulfum ,  Lat.]  Hydromel ;  wine  boiled  and 
mingled  with  honey.  See  Honey  and  Hydromel. 

MUL'TA,  or  Multura  Episcopi,/  A  fine  or  final 
latisfa&ion,  anciently  given  to  the  king  by  the  bifhops, 
that  they  might  have  power  to  make  their  laft  wills;  and 
that  they  might  have  the  probate  of  other  men’s,  and  the 
granting  of  adminiftrations.  Chambers. 

MULTAN'GULAR,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  multus,  many, 
and  angulus,  an  angle.]  Many-cornered ;  having  many 
corners ;  polygonal.— Some  round ;  others  long,  oval, 
■multangular.  Evelyn. 

MULTAN'GULARLY,  adv.  Polygonally  ;  with  many 
corners. — Granates  are  multangularly  round.  Crew's  Coj- 
mol.  Sacra. 

MULTAN'GULARNESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  poly¬ 
gonal,  or  having  many  corners. 

MULTAN'GULED,  adj.  Having  many  angles.  Phillips. 
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MULTATI'TIQUS,  adj.  Gotten  by  mulft  or  fine, 

Bui  ley. 

MULTE'NEN,  a  town  of  Pruftia,  in  the  province  of 
Natangen  :  forty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Konigfberg. 

MULTIBO'NA,  J".  A  name  given  by  l'ome  writers  t® 
the  Athamanta,  or  mountain-parfley. 

MULTICAP'SULAR,  adj.  [multus  and  capj'ula,  Lat.] 
Divided  into  many  partitions  or  cells. 

MULTICA'VOUS,  adj.  [multus  and  cavus,  Lat.]  Full 
of  holes. 

MULTICO'LOR,  adj.  Of  many  colours. 

MULTIFA'RIOUS,  adj.  [multfarius,  Lat.]  Having 
great  multiplicity ;  having  different  refpedts ;  having  great 
diverfity  in  itfelf. — There  is  a  multifarious  artifice  in  the 
ftruciure  of  the  mean  eft  animal.  Move's  Divine  Dialogues. 

MULTIFA'RIOUSLY,  adv.  With  multiplicity;  with 
great  variety  of  modes  or  relations. — If  only  twenty-four 
parts  may  be  fo  multfariou/ly  placed,  and  ordered,  as  to 
make  many  millions  of  millions  of  differing  rows  :  in  the 
fuppofition  of  a  thoufand  parts,  how  immenfe  mult  that 
capacity  of  variation  be  !  Bentley's  Sermons. 

MULTIFA'RIOUSNESS,/:  Multiplied  diverfity.— Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  multifarioujhejs  of  this  imitability,  fo  are 
the  poilibilities  of  being.  Norris's  Mfcellanies. 

MULTIFER'NAN,  or  Multifarnham,  a  village  of 
the  county  of  Weltmeath,  Ireland,  on  the  river  Gaine, 
and  near  Lough  Derveragh,  where  there  was  a  celebrated 
monaltery.  Some  ruins  of  the  abbey  ftill  remain.  Itisfeven, 
miles  north  from  Mullingar,  and  forty-five  weft-north- 
weft  from  Dublin. 

MULTIF'EROUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  midtus,  many, 
and  fero,  to  bear.]  Producing  many  things.  Scott. 

MULTIF'IDOUS,  adj.  [multijidus,  Lat.  j  Having  many 
partitions;  cleft  into  many  branches. — Thefe  animals  are 
only  excluded  without  fight  which  are  multiparous  and 
multijidous,  which  have  many  at  a  litter,  and  have  feet 
divided  into  many  portions.  Brown. 

MUL'TIFORM,  adj.  [ multiformis ,  Lat.]  Having  va¬ 
rious  fhapes  or  appearances. — The  belt  way  to  convince 
is  proving,  by  ocular  demonftration,  the  multiform  and 
amazing  operations  of  the  air-pump  and  the  loadftone. 
W atts. 

Ye  that  in  quaternion  run 

Perpetual  circle,  mult  form.  Milton's  P.  L. 

MULTIFOR'MITY,  f.  Diverfity  of  fliapes  or  appear¬ 
ances  fubfilling  in  the  fame  thing. — Barking  out  a  multi - 
fortuity  of  oaths,  like  hellifh  Cerberi;  as  if  men  could  not 
be  gallants,  unlefs  they  turned  devils.  Purchas's  Pilgrim 

MULTIFORMNESS,  /  Multiformity.  Scott. 

MULTIGEN'EROUS,arf/.  [from  the  Lat.  multus,  many, 
and  genus,  a  kind.]  Having  many  kinds. 

MULTILAT'ERAL,  adj.  [ mullus  and  lateralis,  Lat.] 
Having  many  fides. — He  will  perceive,  that  there  may  be 
vifible  as  well  as  tangible  circles,  triangles,  quadrilateral, 
and  multilateral,  figures.  Reid. 

MULTILIN'EAL,  adj.  [multus  and  tinea,  Lat.]  Having 
many  lines. — This  map  is  multilineal  in  the  extreme,  and 
is  the  firft  in  which  the  Eaftern  iflands  are  included. 
Steevens's  Note  on  Twelfth  Night. 

MULTIL'OQUOUS,  adj.  [multiloquus,  Lat. ]  Very  talk¬ 
ative. 

MULTIMO'DOUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  multus,  many, 
and  modus,  a  mode.]  Having  diverfe  forts;  having  many 
fafhions.  Scott. 

M ULTI N O' D O US,  adj.  [ from  the  Lat.  multus,  many,  and 
nodus,  a  knot.]  Having  many  knots;  full  of  knots.  Scott, 
MULTINOMIAL,  Multinom'inal,  or  Multinom'x- 
nous,  adj.  Having  many  names. — Multinomial  or  multino- 
minal  roots,  in  algebra,  are  fuch  as  are  compofed  of  many 
names,  parts,  or  members  ;  as,  a-\-  b-\~  e-j-  d,  &c.  Chambers. 
— Venus  is  thultinominous,  to  give  example  to  her  profti- 
tute  difciples,  who  fo  often,  to  difguife  themfelves  from 
magiftrates,  are  to  take  new  names.  Donne's  Paradoxes. 

MULTINOMIAL,  or  Multinom'inal,/  in  algebra, 

a  quantity 
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a  quantity  confining  of  many  names  or  parts,  joined  by 
the  iigns  +  or  — . — For  railing  an  infinite  myjtinominal 
to  any  given  power,  or  extracting  any  given  root  out  of 
fuch  a  power,  fee  a  method  of  M.  de  Moivre,  in  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  2  30.  Chambers. 

MULTIP'AROUS,  adj.  [multiparusg  Lat.]  Bringing 
many  at  a  birth. — Animals  feeble  and  timorous  are  gene¬ 
rally  multiparous ;  or,  if  they  bring  forth  but  few  at  once, 
as  pigeons,  they  compenfate  that  by  their  often  breeding. 
Hay  on  Creation. 

MULTIPARTITE,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  multus,  many, 
and  pars,  a  part.]  Having  many  parts;  divided  into  feve- 
ral  parts. 

MUL'TXPEDE,  f.  [ multipeda ,  Lat.]  An  infeCt  with 
many  feet;  a  wood-louie.  Bailey. 

MUL'TIPLE,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  multus,  many,  and 
plico,  to  fold.]  Manifold;  numerous. 

MUL'TIPLE,  f.  in  arithmetic,  a  number  which  may 
be  divided  into  feveral  other  equal  numbers  without  any 
remainder. 

MULTIPLEE',  f.  A  number  which  may  be  divided 
into  feveral  other  equal  numbers  without  any  remainder; 
as  fifteen  is  the  multiplee  of  five.  Ajh. 

MULTIPLI'ABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  from  multiply.']  Capable 
to  be  multiplied. 

MULTIPLI'ABLENESS,  f.  Capacity  of  being  multi¬ 
plied. 

MUL'TIPLICABLE,  adj.  Capable  of  being  arithmeti¬ 
cally  multiplied ;  multipliable. 

MULTIPLICAND,/  [multiplicandus,  Lat.]  The  num¬ 
ber  to  be  multiplied  in  arithmetic. — Multiplication  hath 
the  multiplicand,  or  number  to  be  multiplied ;  the  multi¬ 
plier,  or  number  given,  by  w'hich  the  multiplicand  is  to 
be  multiplied  ;  and  the  produCt,  -or  number  produced  by 
the  other  two.  Cocker's  Arithmetic. 

MULTIP'LICATE,  adj.  [from  multiplico,  Lat.]  Con- 
filling  of  more  than  one. — In  this  multiplicate  number  of 
the  eye,  the  objeCt  feen  is  not  multiplied,  and  appears 
but  one,  though  feen  wfith  two  or  more  eyes.  Derham's 
JPhyjico-Theology. 

MULTIPLICATION,  f.  [from  multiplicatio,  Lat.] 
The  aCt  of  multiplying  or  increafing  any  number  by  ad¬ 
dition  or  production  of  more  of  the  lame  kind. — Multipli¬ 
cation  of  gold  and  iilver  was  prohibited  and  declared  to  be 
felony  by  fiat.  5  Hen.  IV.  c.  4.  which  ftatute  was  made  on 
a  prel’umption  thatperfons  fliilful  in  chemiftry  could  mul¬ 
tiply  or  augment  thefe  metals,  by  changing  other  metals 
anto  gold  or  filver.  This  ftatute  was  repealed  by  ftat. 
a  W.  and  M.  c.  30.  Jacob. —  [In  arithmetic.] — Multiplica¬ 
tion  is  the  increafing  of  any  one  number  of  another,  fo  often 
as  there  are  units  in  that  number  by  which  the  one  is  in- 
creafed.  Cocker's  Arithmetick. — Multiplication  is  a  compen¬ 
dious  method  of  addition.  Arithmetic,  vol.  ii.  p.  168. 

MULTIPLICATION  TA'BLE.  A  table  containing 
the  products  of  the  multiplication  of  any  two  faCtors  from 
1  to  9,  or  to  12,  or  fometimes  to  a  greater  extent.  See 
the  page  juft  quoted. — A  man  had  need  be  a  good  arithme¬ 
tician  to  underftand  this  author’s  works  :  his  defcription 
runs  on  like  a  multijylication-table.  Addifon  on  Anc.  Medals. 

MULTIPLICATOR,/  The  number  by  which  another 
number  is  multiplied. — The  largeft  number  is  ordinarily 
made  the  multiplicand,  and  placed  above  the  fmaller,  or 
multiplicator;  but  the  refult  is  the  fame,  which  foever 
of  the  numbers  be  made  multiplicand  or  multiplicator ; 
4  times  5,  and  5  times  4,  making  the  fame  fum.  Chambers. 

MULTIPLIC'IOUS,  adj.  [ multiplex ,  Lat.]  Manifold. 
Not  uj'ed. — Amphifbsena  is  not  an  animal  of  one  denomi¬ 
nation  ;  for  that  animal  is  not  one,  but  multiplicious,  or 
many,  which  hath  a  duplicity  or  gemination  of  principal 
parts.  Brown. 

MULTIPLICITY,  /  [multiplicity,  Fr.]  More  than 
one  of  the  fame  kind. — Had  they  difcourfed  rightly  but 
upon  this  one  principle,  that  God  w'as  a  being  infinitely 
perfeCt,  they  could  never  have  afferted  a  multiplicity  of 
gods :  for,  can  one  God  include  in  him  all  perfections. 
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and  another  God  include  in  him  all  perfections  too  ?  Can 
there  be  any  more  than  all  ?  And,  if  this  all  be  in  one, 
can  it  be  alio  in  another  ?  South's  Sermons. — State  of  being 
many. — You  equal  Donne  in  the  variety,  multiplicity,  and 
choice,  of  thoughts.  Dryden's  Dcd.  to  juvcnal. 

MULTIPLIER,  J‘.  [from  multiply.]  One  who  multi¬ 
plies  or  increafes  the  number  of  any  thing — Broils  and 
quarrels  are  alone  the  great  accumulators  and  multipliers 
of  injuries.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. — The  multiplicator  'in 
arithmetic. — Multiplication  hath  the  multiplicand,  and 
the  midtiplier,  or  number  given  by  which  the  multipli¬ 
cand  is  to  be  multiplied.  Cocker's  Arithmetick. 

To  MULTIPLY,  v.  a.  [multiplier,  Fr.  multiplico,  Lat.] 
To  increafe  in  number;  to  make  more  by  generation,  ac¬ 
cumulation,  or  addition.— He  clappeth  his  hands  amongft: 
us,  and  multiplieth  his  words  againft  God.  Job,  xxxiv.  37. 
His  birth  to  our  juft  fear  gave  no  finall  caufe ; 

But  his  growth  now  to  youth’s  full  flower,  difplaying 

All  virtue,  grace,  and  wifdom,  to  achieve 

Things  higheft,  greateft,  multiplies  my  fears.  Milton. 

To  perform  the  procefs  of  arithmetical  multiplication. — ■ 
From  one  ltock  of  feven  hundred  years,  multiplying  itill  by 
twenty,  we  fhall  find  the  produCt  to  be  one  thoufand  three 
hundred  forty-leven  millions  three  hundred  fixty-eight 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  twenty.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err. 

To  MULTIPLY,  v.n.  To  grow  in  number. — The  mul¬ 
tiplying  brood  of  the  ungodly  fhall  not  thrive.  WiJ'd.  iv.  3. 
To  increafe  themfelves. — We  fee  the  infinitely  fruitful 
and  productive  power  of  this  way  of  finning;  how  it  can 
increafe  and  multiply  beyond  all  bounds  and  meafures  of 
aCtual  commiflion.  South's  Sermons. 

The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature 

Do  fwarm  upon  him.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

MULTIP'OTENT,  adj.  [multus and potens,  Lat.]  Hav¬ 
ing  manifold  power  ;  having  power  to  do  many  different 
things  : 

By  Jove  multipotent. 

Thou  fhould’ft  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekifh  member. 

Shakefpeare's  Trail,  and  Crcjf. 

MULTIPRES'ENCE,  f.  [multus  and  preej'entia,  Lat.] 
The  power  or  aft  of  being  prefent  in  more  places  than 
one  at  the  fame  time. — This  fleevelefs  tale  of  tranlubltan- 
tiation  was  furely  brought  into  the  world,  and  upon  the 
ftage,  by  that  other  fable  of  the  multiprefence  of  Chrift’s 
body.  Bp.  Hall. 

MULTIS'CIOUS,  adj.  [multijcius,  Lat.]  Having  va¬ 
riety  of  knowledge. 

MULTISILI'QUFE,  in  botany,  the  tw'enty-fixth  among 
the  Natural  Orders  of  Linnaeus,  fo  termed  becaufe  the 
fruit  confifts  of  feveral  aggregate  feed-veffels,  which  have 
the  appearance  of  pods.  See  the  article  Botany,  vol.  iii. 
p.  296. 

MULTISILIQ'UOUS,  adj.  The  fame  with  corniculate ; 
ufed  of  plants,  whofe  leed  is- contained  in  many  diftinCl 
feed-veffels.  Bailey. 

MULTIS'ONOUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  multus,  many, 
and  J’onus,  a  found.]  Having  many  founds. 

MULTISYL'LABLE,  f  [ multus ,  Lat.  and  Syllable.]  A 
polyfyllable  ;  a  word  of  many  fyllables. — Which  is  to  be 
obierved,  not  only  in  the  length  of  fentences,  but  of  words ; 
among  which  a  multifyllable  better  anfwers  a  monofyllable 
precedent,  than  a  monofyllable  a  multij'y  liable.  Infirulil.for 
Oratory,  1682. 

MULTITUDE,  f.  [from  multitudo,  Lat.]  The  ftate  of 
being  many  ;  the  ftate  of  being  more  than'one. — Number 
collective  ;  a  fum  of  many  ;  more  than  one. — It  is  impofll- 
ble  that  any  multitude  can  be  actually  infinite,  or  fo  great 
that  there  cannot  be  a  greater.  Hale. — A  great  number, 
loofely  and  indefinitely. — It  is  a  fault  in  a  multitude  of 
preachers,  that  they  utterly  negleCt  method  in  their  ha¬ 
rangues.  Watts. — A  crowd  or  throng  ;  the  vulgar.— -He 
the  vaft  hilling  multitude  admires.  Addifon. 

MULTITUDINOUS, 
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MULTITU'DINOUS,  adj.  [from  multitude.]  Having 
the  appearance  of  a  multitude  ; 

Will  all  great  Neptune’s  ocean  wafli  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?  No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 
Thy  multitudinous  fea  incarnardine, 

Making  the  green  one  red.  Sliakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

Manifold  : 

At  once  pluck  out 

The  multitudinous  tongue  ;  let  them  not  lick 

The  l’weet  that  is  their  poifon.  Sliakefpeare. 

Belonging  to  a  multitude. — There  was  another  parting 
fpeech,  which  was  to  have  been  prefen  ted  in  the  perfon 
of  a  youth,  and  accompanied  with  divers  gentlemen’s 
younger  fons  of  the  country  ;  but,  by  reafon  of  the  mul¬ 
titudinous  prefs,  was  hindered.  B.  Jonfon's  Entertainments. 

MULTIV'AGANT,  or  Multiv'agous,  adj.  [ multi - 
vagus,  Lat.]  That  wanders  or  itrays  much  abroad. 

MUL'TI V ALVES,  f.  The  name  of  a  general  clafs  of 
fliell-firti  j  diftinguifhed  from  the  univalves,  which  confift 
of  only  one  ftiell,  and  the  bivalves,  which  coniift  of  two, 
by  their  confiding  of  three  or  more  fliells.  See  the  article 
CCNCHOLOGY,  VOl.  V. 

MULTIV'IOUS,  adj.  [ multus  and  via,  Lat.]  Having 
many  ways  ;  manifold. 

MULTIV'OLENT,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  multus,  many, 
and  volo,  to  fly.]  Mutable  ;  fickle.  Scott. 

MUL'TO,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  in  the  circar  of  Bicka- 
neer  :  fixteen  miles  weft  of  Bickaneer. 

MUL'TO,  J'.  in  old  records,  a  wether  fheep.  AJh. 

MULTOC'ULAR,  adj.  [multus  and  oculus,  Lat.]  Hav¬ 
ing  more  eyes  than  two. — Flies  are  multocular,  having  as 
many  eyes  as  there  are  perforations  in  their  corneas.  Der- 
hani's  Phyfco-Tlieol. 

MULTO'NES  AU'RI,  in  our  ancient  writers,  an  old 
coin  of  gold,  having  an  Agnus  Dei,  fheep  or  lamb,  on  the 
one  fide,  and  from  that  impreftion  called  mu l tones.  This 
coin  was  molt  common  in  France,  and  fometimes  current 
in  England.  Patent  33  Edw.  I.  cited  by  Spelman. 

MUL'TURE,/!  [moulture,  F r.  from  molo,  Lat.  to  grind.] 
A  grift,  or  grinding  5  the  corn  ground  ;  alfo  the  toll,  or 
fee,  that  is  due  for  grinding.  Cotgrave  and  Sherwood. — 
Molter,  the  toll  of  a  mill ;  ufed  in  the  north  of  England. 
GroJ'e. — This  old  Englifh  word  is  common  in  Scotland. 
Todd. — Multure,  in  Scots  law,  is  a  certain  ftipulated  quan¬ 
tity  of  meal  given  as  payment  to  the  proprietor  or  tackf- 
man  of  a  mill  for  grinding  the  corn  5  and  all  corn  ground 
on  farms  thirled  to  the  mill  is  obliged  to  pay  multure,  whe¬ 
ther  the  corn  be  ground  at  that  mill  or  ellewhere.  Ency. 
Brit. 

MUL'TZIG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Rhine  :  three  miles  weft  of  Molfheim. 

MU'LUCHA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Mau¬ 
ritania  Tingitana,  with  a  town  of  the  fame  name  upon  it. 
The  river  divided  Numidia  from  Mauritania.  Pliny. 
Florus.  Salluft. 

MUL'VIA,  a  river  of  Barbary,  in  Africa,  which  rifes 
in  the  mountains  of  Atlas,  and  divides  the  empire  of 
Morocco  from  that  of  Algiers,  and  then  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  weftward  of  Marfal-quiver. 

MUL'VIUS  PONS,  a  bridge  on  the  Flaminian  Way, 
about  one  mile  from  Rome. 

MU'LUL,  a  river  of  Fez,  which  runs  into  the  Mul- 
looiah  at  Haddaja. 

MULUPGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Bengal  :  twenty-eight 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Dacca. 

MUL' WAGGLE,  a  town  of  Plindooftan,  in  Myfore  : 
twenty-two  miles  eaft  of  Colar. 

MULYGUN'GE,  a  forfof  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  fixty 
miles  lbuth-louth-eaft  of  Durbungah.  Lat.  25.  53.  N. 
Ion.  87.  13.  E. — Alio,  a  town  of  Bengal:  twenty  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Purneah. 

MUM,  /.'  [niumme,  Germ.]  Ale  brewed  with  wheat. — 
In  Shenibank,  upon  the  river  Elbe,  is  a  llorehoufe  for  the 
wheat  of  which  mum  is  made  at  Brunfwick.  Mortimer. 
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The  clam’rous  crowd  is  hulh’d  with  mugs  of  mum, 

Till  all  tun’d  equal  fend  a  general  hum.  Pope. 

The  procefs  of  brewing  mum,  as  recorded  in  the  town- 
houfe  of  the  city  of  Brunfwick,  is  as  follows :  Takefixty- 
three  gallons  of  water  that  has  been  boiled  till  one-third 
part  is  confumed,  and  brew  it  with  feven  bulhels  of 
wheaten  malt,  one  bulhel  of  oat-meal,  and  one  bulhel  of 
ground  beans.  When  it  is  tunned,  the  hoglhead  mull 
not  be  filled  too  full  at  firft  :  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  work, 
put  into  it  three  pounds  of  the  inner  rind  of  fir,  one  pound 
of  the  tops  of  fir  and  beech,  three  handfuls  of  carduus  be- 
nedi&us,  a  handful  or  two  of  the  flowers  of  rofa  folis:  add 
burnet,  betony,  marjoram,  avens,  pennyroyal,  and  wild 
thyme,  of  each  a  handful  and  a  half ;  of  elder-flowers,  two 
handfuls  or  more ;  feeds  of  cardamom  bruifed,  30  ounces  3 
barberries  bruifed,  one  ounce :  when  the  liquor  has  worked 
a  while,  put  the  herbs  and  feeds  into  the  vefiel ;  and,  after 
they  are  added,  let  it  work  over  as  little  as  poflible ;  then  fill 
it  up :  laftly,  when  it  is  Hopped,  put  into  the  hoglhead  ten 
new-laid  eggs  unbroken  ;  flop  it  up  clofe,  and  ufe  it  at 
two  years  end.  The  Englilh  brewers,  inftead  of  the  inner 
rind  of  fir,  ufe  cardamom,  ginger,  and  faflafras  j  and  alfo 
add  elecampane,  madder,  and  red  fanders. 

MUM,  interject.  [Of  this  word  the  fuppofed  original  is 
mentioned  in  Mome,  vol.  xv.  It  may  be  obferved,  that 
when  it  is  pronounced  it  leaves  the  lips  clofed.]  A  word 
denoting  prohibition  to  fpeak,  or  refolution  not  to 
fpeak  ;  lilence  ;  hulh. — Mum  then,  and  no  more  proceed. 
Shake fpeare's  Tempeft. — Well  faid,  mailer  j  mum !  and  gaze 
your  fill.  Sliakefpeare. 

But  to  his  fpeach  he  aunfwered  no  whit, 

But  Hood  Hill  mute,  as  if  he  had  beene  dum, 

Ne  figne  of  fence  did  Ihew,  ne  common  wit. 

As  one  with  griefe  and  anguilhe  over-cum. 

And  unto  every  thing  did  aunfwere  mum.  Spenfer 0 

To  MUM.  See  To  Mumm. 

MUM,  adj.  Silent. — The  mum  club  is  an  inftitution  of 
the  fame  nature,  and  as  great  an  enemy  to  noife.  Addifon's 
Spectator. 

They  rage  with  wrath  ;  they  daily  fret  and  fume ; 
Ruthfull  revenge  them  alwaies  hath  in  fute, 

And  right  in  time  makes  might  both  mum  and  mute. 

Mir.  for  Mag. 

MUM-BUD'GET,  interject.  [ mum  and  budget.  “  I 
come  to  her  in  white,  and  cry  mum;  Hie  cries,  budget; 
and  by  that  we  know  one  another.”  Shakefpeare's  Merry 
Wives. —  “  To  play  mum-budget,  demeurer  court,  Fr.” 
which  Cotgrave  renders  “  to  be  gravelled,  put  to  lilence 
or  a  nonplus.”]  An  expreflion  denoting  fecrecy  as  well  as 
filence ;  ufed  in  a  contemptuous  or  ludicrous  manner.— 
I  thought  he  laught  not  merier  than  I,  when  I  got  this 
money;  but  muni-bouget ;  for  Carifophus  I  efpie.  Damon 
and  Pithias. —  They  neither  alledge  the  fond  furmifed 
caufes  by  Frarine,  nor  mumble  them  over  in  mum-budget ; 
but  plainlie  declare  the  realonable,  fufficient,  and  necef- 
farie,  caufes.  Fullie's  Anfwer  to  P. Frarine,  1 5  80. — If  a  man 
call  them  to  accomptes,  and  alke  the  caule  of  all  thele 
their  tragical  and  cruel  doings,  he  fhall  have  a  Ihort  an- 
fvver  with  mum-budget.  Orat.  againjt  the  Uni.  Infur.  of  the 
Protejlants. 

Have  thefe  bones  rattled,  and  this  head 
So  often  in  thy  quarrel  bled  ? 

Nor  did  I  ever  wince  or  grudge  it. 

For  thy  dear  fake.  Quoth  Are,  mum-budget.  Hudibras. 

MUM'-CHANCE,  f.  Silence.  Iluloet. — A  game  of  ha¬ 
zard  with  dice. — They  repaire  hither  to  viewe  as  well  their 
incomparable  beauty,  as  for  to  accompany  them  at  mum- 
chance,  and  then  after  to  daunce  with  them.  Cavendijli s 
Life  of  Wolfey. — A  fool,  dropped  as  it  were  by  chance,  or 
by  the  fairies ;  one  who  is  lor  the  rnoft  part  ftupid  and 
filent,  rarely  fpeaking  to  the  purpofe;  [from  mome,  a  fool.] 
Ufed  in  the  weft  of  England.  Groje. 
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MUMBA'CUM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  In  the  Carnatic  : 
fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Arcot. 

To  MUM'BLE,  v.  n.  [mommelen,  Tent,  mumler,  Dan. 
momia,  Su.  Goth,  to  mutter.]  To  fpeak  inwardly  ;  to 
grumble;  to  mutter;  to  fpeak  with  imperfeft  found  or 
articulation. — Peace,  you  mumbling  fool.  Shahefpeare. 

A  wrinkled  hag,  with  age  grown  double, 

Picking  dry  flicks,  and  mumbling  to  lierfelf.  Otway. 

To  chew ;  to  bite  foftly ;  to  eat  with  the  lips  clofe  : 

The  man,  whoflaugh’d  but  once  to  fee  an  afs 
Mumbling  to  make  the  grofs-grain’d  thiltles  pafs, 

Might  laugh  again  to  fee  a  jury  chaw 

The  prickles  of  unpalatable  law.  Dryden. 

To  MUM'BLE,  v.a.  To  utter  with  a  low  inarticulate 
voice. — They  neither  alledge  the  fond  furmifed  caufes  by 
Frarine,  nor  mumbl°.  them  over  in  mum-budget.  Fulhe's 
Anfiver  to  P.  Frarine,  1580. — He  with  mumbled  pray’rs 
attones  the  deity.  Dryden' s  Juvenal. 

Here  flood  he  in  the  dark, 

Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conjuring  the  moon 
To  Hand ’s  aufpicious  miftrefs.  Shahejpeare's  K.  Lear. 
To  mouth  gently : 

Spaniels  civilly  delight 

In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite.  Pope. 

To  (lubber  over;  to  fupprefs ;  to  utter  imperfectly. — The 
railing  of  my  rabble  is  an  exploit  of  confequence  ;  and  not 
to  be  mumbled  up  in  filer.ce,  for  all  her  pertnefs.  Dryden. 

MUM'BLE-NEWS,  /  A  kind  of  tale-bearer;  one  who 
privately  reports  news  : 

Some  carry-tale,  fome  pleafe-man,  fqme  flight  zany, 

Some  mumble -news,  fome  trencher-knight,  fome  Dick, 
Told  our  intents  before.  Shahefpeare' s  Love's  Lab.  Loft. 

MUMBLE  PO'INT,  a  rock  in  the  Briftol  Channel,  at 
the  weft  of  the  entrance  into  Swanfea-bay.  Lat.  51.  37.  N. 
Ion.  4.  3.  W. 

MUM'BLER,  f  One  that  fpeaks  inarticulately  ;  a  mut- 
terer. — Employing  a  company  of  boys,  or  old  illiterate 
mumblers,  to  read  the  fervice.  Echard  on  the  Cont.  of  the 
Clergy. 

MUM'BLING,  f.  The  aft  of  uttering  with  a  low  inar¬ 
ticulate  voice ;  a  low'  inarticulate  found ;  the  aft  of  chew¬ 
ing  with  the  lips  fliut. 

MUM'BLING,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  about 
feven  miles  fouth  of  Erbach  in  Franconia,  and  runs  into 
‘the  Mayne,  near  Obenburg,  in  the  eleftorate  of  Mentz. 
MUM'BLINGLY,  adv.  With  inarticulate  utterance. 
MUMBO'LE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic  : 
twenty  miles  (outh-weft  of  Nellore. 

MUM'BOS,  a  country  of  Africa,  north-weft  of  Moca- 
ranga. 

MU'MIA, /.  [Arabic.]  A  mummy. 

MU'MIAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  mummy.  Cole. 

To  MUM,  v.  a.  [ mumme ,  Dan.]  To  malk  ;  to  frolic  in 
difguife. 

MUM'MER,  f  [mumme,  Dan.]  A  malker  ;  one  who 
performs  frolics  in  a  perfonated  drefs.  Dr.  Jolmfon. — Ori¬ 
ginally,  one  w'ho  gefticulated,  without  fpeaking. — If  you 
chance  to  be  pinch’d  with  the  colick,  you  make  faces  like 
mummers.  Shahefpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

Good  faith,  fir,  concernynge  the  people,  they  are  not  gay  ; 
And,  as  fane  as  I  fee,  they  be  mummers;  for  nought  they 
fay.  Damon  and  Pithias. 

MUM'MERY,  f.  Mafking;  frolic  in  maflcs ;  foolery, 
Sometimes  written  mommery,  from  the  Fr.  momerie.- — This 
open  day-light  doth  not  (hew  the  mafts  and  mummeries 
and  triumphs  of  the  world,  half  fo  ftately  as  candlelight. 
Bacon's  Sat.  Llijl. 

Your  fathers 

Difdain’d  the  mummery  of  foreign  ftroliers.  Fenton. 

To  MUM'MIFY,  v.  a.  [mummy,  and  Jio,  Lat.]  To  pre¬ 
serve  as  a  mummy;  to  make  a  mummy  of; 

Voi.  XVI.  No.  1103. 
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Thy  virtues  are 

The  (pices  that  embalm  thee  ;  thou  art  far 
More  richly  laid,  and  (halt  more  long  remains 
Still  mummified  within  the  hearts  of  men, 

Than  if  to  lift  thee  in  the  rolls  of  fame 
Each  marble  fpoke  thy  fitape,  all  brafs  thy  name. 

J.  Nall's  Poems  164.6. 

MUM'MING, /.  The  amufement  of  mummery,  of  pan¬ 
tomime-tricks  in  difguife  : 

The  thriftlefs  games. 

With  mumming  and  with  malking  all  around.  Spenfer. 

Thefe  mummings,  O"  mummeries,  are  of  very  ancient 
date.  We  tracesjgftiem  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  and  the  preparations  made  for  them  at  that,  time 
are  mentioned  without  the  lead  indications  of  novelty, 
which  admits  of  the  fuppofition  that  they  were  ftill  more 
ancient.  At  the  time  wre  mention,  they  were  a  court- 
amufement,  and  were  exhibited  chiefly  from  Chriftmas- 
day  to  Twelfth-day.  How  far  they  were  enlivened  by 
dialogues  or  interlocutory  eloquence  is  not  known  ;  but 
probably  they  partook  more  of  the  feats  of  pantomime 
than  of  colloquial  excellency,  and  were  better  calculated 
to  amufe  the  fight  than  to  inftruft  the  mind.  The  mag¬ 
nificent  pageants  and  difguilings  frequently  exhibited  at 
court  in  the  lucceeding  times,  and  efpecially  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  no  doubt,  originated  from  the  mum¬ 
meries  above-mentioned.  Thefe  mummeries,  as  a  mo¬ 
dern  writer  juftly  obferves,  were  deftitute  of  charafter  and 
humour,  their  chief  aim  being  to  furprife  the  fpeftators 
“  by  the  ridiculous  and  exaggerated  oddity  of  the  vizors, 
and  by  the  Angularity  and  lplendour  of  the  drefies  ;  every 
thing  was  out  of  nature  and  propriety.  Frequently  the 
mafque  was  attended  with  an  exhibition  of  gorgeous  ma¬ 
chinery,  refembling  the  wonders  of  a  modern  pantomime.’* 
(Warton’s  Hift.  Poet.  vol.  ii.  p.  156.)  The  reader  may 
form  fome  judgment  of  the  appearance  the  aftors  made 
upon  thefe  occaiions,  from  fig.  1,  a,  of  the  annexed  Plate, 
copied  from  Strutt,  and  by  him  taken  from  a  beautiful 
manufcript  written  and  illuminated  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
w'ard  III.  The  performance  feems  to  have  confided 
chiefly  in  dancing,  and  the  mummers  are  ufually  at¬ 
tended  by  the  minftrels  playing  upon  feveral  different 
kinds  of  mufical  inftruments. 

In  the  middle  aggs,  mummings  were  very  common ; 
and  at  court,  as  well  as  in  the  manfions  of  the  nobility, 
on  occafions  of  feftivity,  it  frequently  happened  that  the 
whole  company  appeared  in  borrowed  characters  ;  and, 
full  licenle  of  fpeecb  being  granted  to  every  one,  the  dif- 
courfes  were  not  always  kept  within  the  bounds  of  de- 
.cency.  Thefe  fpeftacles  were  exhibited  with  great  fplen- 
riour  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Perfons  capable 
of  well  fupporting  a lfumed  charafters  were  frequently  in¬ 
troduced  at  public  entertainments,  and  alfo  in  the  pa¬ 
geants  exhibited  on  occafions  of  folemnity;  fometimes 
they  were  the  bearers  of  prefents,  and  fometimes  the 
fpeakers  of  panegyrical  orations.  Froiffart  tells  us,  that, 
after  the  coronation  of  Label  of  Bavaria,  the  queen  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  (he  had  feveral  rich  donations 
brought  to  her  by  mummers  iii  different  difguilemenfs  ; 
one  refembling  a  bear,  another  an  unicorn,  others  like  a 
company  of  Moors,  and  others  as  Turks  or  Saracens. 
When  queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  at  Kenilworth- 
caftle,  various  fpeftacles  were  contrived  for  her  amufe¬ 
ment;  and  fome  of  them  produced  without  any  previous 
notice,  to  take  her  as  it  were  by  furprife.  It  happened 
about  nine  o’clock  one  evening,  as  her  majefty  returned 
from  hunting,  and  was  riding,  by  torch-light,  there  came 
luddenly  out  of  the  wood,  by  the  road-fide,  a  man  habited 
like  a  favage,  covered  with  ivy,  holding  in  one  of  liis 
hands  an  oaken  plant  torn  up  by  the  roots,  who  placed 
liimfelf  before  her,  and,  after  holding  fame  difcourie  with 
a  counterfeit  echo,  repeated  a  poetical  oration  in  her  praife, 
which  was  well  received.  This  was  on  the  icth  o(  July, 
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The  jugglers  and  the  minftrels,  obferving  how  highly 
thefe  ridiculous  dirguifements  were  relifhed  by  the  people 
in  general,  turned  their  talents  towards  the  imitating  of 
‘different  animals,  and  rendered  their  exhibitions  more 
pleafmg  by  the  addition  of  their  new  acquirements.  From 
the  fame  fource  we  have  borrowed  three  fpecimens  of 
thefe  performances  Fig.  3  prefents  to  us  the  refemblance 
‘of  a  flag ;  fig.  4  that  of  a  goat  walking  ereft  on  his  hinder 
feet.  “  Neither  of  thefe  fictitious  animals  have  any  fore¬ 
legs  ;  but  to  the  firft  the  deficiency  is  fupplied  by  a  ftaff, 
upon  which  the  aftor  might  recline  at  pleafure;  his  face 
is  feen  through  an  aperture  on  the  breaft ;  and,  I  doubt 
not,  a  perfon  was  chofen  to  play  this  part  with  a  face  fuf- 
ceptible  of  much  grimace,  which  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  fetting  forth  to  great  advantage,  with  a  certainty  of 
■commanding  the  plaudits  of  his  beholders.  It  was  alfo 
poflible  to  heighten  the  whimfical  appearance  of  this  dif- 
guife  by  a  motion  communicated  to  the  head  ;  a  trick  the 
man  might  eafily  enough  perform  by  putting  one  of  his 
arms  into  the  hollow  of  his  neck.  Fig.  6  reprefents  a  boy, 
with  a  mafk  refembling  the  head  of  a  dog,  prel'enting  a 
fcroll  of  parchment  to  his  mailer.”  To  fill  oait  our  Plate, 
we  have  added,  at  fig.  7.  a  reprefentation  of  the  old  Eng- 
iilh  morrice-dance,  defcribed  at  p.  16.  Mr.  Strutt  is  of 
opinion,  that  all  thefe  amufements  are  off-flioots  from  the 
Saturnalian  disfigurements  ;  and  from  the  fame  flock  we 
may  pertinently  derive  the  fucceeding  mafquings  and  dif- 
guiiements  of  the  perfon  frequently  praftifed  at  certain 
feafons  of  the  year  j  and  hence  alfo  came  the  modern  maf- 
tjiteradfis. 

The  mummeries  praftifed  by  the  lower  claffes  of  the 
people  ufually  took  place  at  the  Chrillmas-hol'idays  ;  and 
fuch  perfons  as  could  not  procure  mafks  rubbed  their 
faces  over  with  font,  or  painted  them ;  hence  Sebaflian 
Brant,  in  his  “  Ship  of  Fools,”  alluding  to  this  cullom, 
%s. 

The  one  hath  a  vifor  ugley  fet  on  his  face. 

Another  hath  on  a  vile  counterfaite  vefture. 

Or  painteth  his  vifage  with  fume,  in  fuch  cafe 
That  what  he  is,  himfelfis  fcantly  fure. 

It  appears  that  many  abufes  were  committed  under  the 
fanftion  of  thefe  -difguifements  ;  and  for  this  reafon  an 
ordnance  was  eflablifhed,  by  which  a  man  was  liable  to 
punifhment  who  appeared  in  the  ilreets  of  London  with 
**  a  painted  vifage.”  Stow’s  Survey,  fol.  680.  By  flat. 
3  Hen.  VIII.  it  was  ordained  that  no  perfons  fhould  ap¬ 
pear  abroad  like  mummers,  covering  their  faces  with  vi¬ 
gors,  and  in  difguifed  apparel,  under  pain  of  imprifon- 
ment  for  three  months.  The  fame  aft  enforced  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  20s.  againll  fuch  as  kept  vizors  in  their  houfes 
for  the  purpofe  of  mumming.  The  lafl  aft  againll  mum¬ 
ming  is  the  3  Anne  8.  c.  9.  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pajlimes 
of  the  People  of  England,  p.  124,  189. 

MUM'MIUS  (Lucius),  a  Roman  of  a  mean  family,  who 
sotwithflanding  arrived  at  the  confulfhip.  He  was  fent 
'againll  the  Achseans,  whom  he  conquered,  B.  C.  147.  He 
deflroyed  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Chalcis,  by  order  of  the 
fenate ;  and  obtained  the  furname  of  Achaicus  from  his 
"viftories.  The  plunder  of  Corinth,  the  richefl  city  then 
•in  the  world  in  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  was  given  to 
the  foldiery,  with  the  exception  of  fuch  pieces  as  the  con- 
ful  thought  worthy  of  preferving  for  the  decoration  of 
•Rome.  His  judgment  in  this  matter,  however,  was  much 
inferior  to  his  difintereflednefs  and  integrity  ;  for  fo  little 
did  he  polfefs  of  the  tafle  of  a  connoifleur,  that,  when  the 
fpoils  were  put  on  (hip-board  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome,  he 
gave  notice  to  the  mailers  of  the  veffels,  that,  if  any  of 
them  were  loft,  they  were  to  be  replaced  with  others  as 
good,  at  their  own  expenfe.  The  fortune  of  a  famous 
pidlure,  the  Bacchus  of  Anilides,  was  remarkable.  It 
was  found  employed  by  l'ome  Roman  foldiers  as  a  table 
to  play  at  diceupon  ;  and,  being  refcued  from  their  hands, 
was  put  up  to  fale  with  the  other  fpoils.  Attalus,  king 
'■of  Pergamus,  bid  for  it  near  5000I.  fterling;  at  which 
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Mummms  was  fo  much  furprifed,  that,  fuppofing  it  topof- 
fefs  fome  magical  virtue,  he  cancelled  the  bargain,  to  the 
king’s  great  mortification.  The  conful  placed  it  in  the 
Temple  of  Ceres,  where  it  was  feen  by  Strabo  before  its 
deftruftion  in  the  conflagration  of  that  edifice.  Mum- 
mius,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  was  honoured  with  a  tri¬ 
umph,  which  was  embellilhed  by  a  difplay  of  all  the  ra¬ 
rities  of  art  that  he  had  brought  from  Corinth.  He  after¬ 
wards  ferved  the  office  of  cenfor ;  but,  falling  upon  fome 
account  under  the  difpleafure  of  his  fellow-citizens,  was 
lent  into  banilhment,  and  died  at  Delos.  His  ignorance 
of  antiquity  and  the  fine  arts  is  become  proverbial. 

MUM'MY,  f.  [ mumie ,  Fr.  mumia,  Lat.  derived  by  Sal- 
malius  from  amornum,  Lat.  by  Bochart  from  the  Arab. 
mumia.  Dr.  Johufon.  —The  Spaniards  call  piffafphalt  (Bi¬ 
tumen  mumia  ?)  cera  de  minera,  mineral  wax,  perhaps 
from  its  confiftency  ;  but  the  Arabians  term  it  mumia  ; 
whence,  it  may  be,  embalmed  bodies  came  to  be  called 
mummies,  from  their  being  prelerved  with  this  piflafphalt; 
and  this  we  are  the  more  apt  to  believe,  lince  the  true  af- 
phalt,  or  bitumen  Judaicum,  was  very  fcarce.  Greenhill's 
Art  of  Embalming,  1705.]  A  dead  body  preferved  by  the 
Egyptian  art  of  Embalming. — It  is  ft  range  how  long  car- 
cales  have  continued  uncorrupt,  as  appeareth  in  the  mum¬ 
mies  of  Egypt,  having  lafted  fome  of  them  three  thoufand 
years.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 

Saved  by  lpice,  like  mummies,  many  a  year, 

Old  bodies  of  philolophy  appear.  Pope's  Dunciact. 

The  liquor  which  diftils  from  mummies ;  any  gum.— Ini 
or  near  this  place  is  a  precious  liquor  or  mummy  growing  : 
a  moift  redolent  gum  it  is,  fovereign  againll  poiions.  Sir 
T.  Herbert's  Travels. 

Mummy,  properly  fpeaking,  is  not  the  flelh  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  but  the  compofition  with  which  it  is  embalmed; 
but,  in  common  acceptation,  mummy  is  alfo  ufed  for  the 
body.  The  preparation  of  mummy  is  of  fo  old  a  Handing, 
that  it  was  in  ufe  in  Egypt  before  the  time  of  Mofes.  The 
coffin  in  which  the  mummy  is  contained  was  to  be  of  fy- 
camore-wood,  which  is  found  to  keep  found  for  the  fpace 
of  3000  years  ;  but  the  tree,  properly  thus  called,  was 
very  different  from  our  fycamore. 

Mummy  is  faid  to  have  been  firft:  brought  into  ufe  in 
medicine  by  a  Jewilh  phyfician,  who  wrote,  that  flelh  thus 
embalmed  was  good  for  the  cure  of  divers  difeafes,  and 
particularly  for  bruifes,  to  prevent  the  blood  gathering 
and  coagulating.  The  Turks  prevent  the  exportation  of 
mummy  into  Europe  as  much  as  poflible. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  bodies  denominated  mummies. 
The  firft  are  only  carcafes,  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
and  by  that  means  kept  from  putrefaftion  :  thefe  are  fre¬ 
quently  found-in  the  dry  lands  of  Lybia.  Some  fay,  they 
are  the  bodies  of  deceafed  people  buried  there  on  purpofe, 
to  keep  them  entire  without  embalming ;  others,  that  they 
are  the  carcafes  of  travellers.  See.  who  have  been  over¬ 
whelmed  with  clouds  of  fand  raifed  by  the  hurricanes  fre¬ 
quent  in  thofe  deferts.  Mummies  of  the  fecond  kind  are 
bodies  taken  out  of  the  pits  or  catacombs  near  Cairo,  in 
which  the  Egyptians  depofited  their  dead  after  embalm¬ 
ing.  Thefe  conftitute  the  mummies  fo  much  valued,  and 
to  which  fuch  extraordinary  virtues  are  aferibed.  See  the 
article  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  351,  2. 

We  have  two  different  fubltances  preferved  for  medi¬ 
cinal  ufe  under  the  name  of  mummy,  though  both  in  fome 
degree  of  the  fame  origin.  The  one  is  the  dried  and  pre¬ 
ferved  flelh  of  human  bodies,  embalmed  with  myrrh  and 
lpices  ;  the  other  is  the  liquor  running  from  fuch  mum¬ 
mies,  when  newly  prepared,  or  when  aft’efted  by  great 
heat  or  damps.  The  latter  is  fometimes  in  a  liquid, 
fometimes  of  a  folid,  form,  as  it  is  preferved  in  vials  well 
Hopped,  or  fuffered  to  dry  and  harden  in  the  air.  The 
firft  kind  of  mummy  is  brought  to  us  in  large  pieces,  of  a 
lax  and  friable  texture,  light  and  fpongy,  of  a  blackilh 
brown  colour,  and  often  damp  and  clammy  on  the  furface  : 
it  is  of  a  llrong  but  dilagr-eeable  Xmell.  The  fecond  kind 
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of  mummy,  in  its  liquid  ftate,  is  a  thick,  opaque,  and  vif- 
eous,  fluid,  of  a  blackilh  colour,  but  not  difagreeable 
fmell.  In  its  indurated  ftate,  it  is  a  dry  folid  fubftance, 
of  a  fine  fliining  black  colour,  and  clofe  texture,  eaiily 
broken,  and  of  a  good  fmell ;  very  inflammable,  and  yield¬ 
ing  a  fcent  of  myrrh  and  aromatic  ingredients  while  burn¬ 
ing.  This,  if  we  cannot  be  content  without  medicines 
from  our  own  bodies,  ought  to  be  the  mummy  ufed  in  the 
fliops  ;  but  it  is  very  fcarce  and  dear;  while  the  other  is 
fo  cheap,  that  it  will  always  be  raoft  in  ufe. 

All  thefe  kinds  of  mummies  are  brought  from  Egypt. 
But  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  any  body  breaks  up  the 
real  Egyptian  mummies,  to  fell  them  in  pieces  to  the 
druggifts,  as  they  make  a  much  better  market  of  them  in 
Europe  whole,  when  they  can  contrive  to  get  them. 
What  our  druggifts  are  l'upplied  with,  is  the  flcfli  of  exe¬ 
cuted  criminals,  or  of  any  other  bodies  the  Jews  can  get, 
who  fill  them  with  the  common  bitumen,  fo  plentiful  in 
that  part  of  the  world  ;  and,  adding  a  little  aloes,  and  two 
•or  three  other  cheap  ingredients,  fend  them  to  be  baked  in 
an  oven,  till  the  juices  are  exhaled,  and  the  embalming 
matter  has  penetrated  fo  thoroughly  that  the  flefti  will 
keep  and  bear  tranfporting  into  Europe.  Mummy  has 
been  efteemed  refolvent  and  balfamic ;  but  whatever  vir¬ 
tues  have  been  attributed  to  it,  feem  to  be  fuch  as  depend 
more  upon  the  ingredients  ufed  in  preparing  theflefli  than 
in  the  fiefli  itfelf ;  and  it  would  furely  be  better  to  give 
thofe  ingredients  without  fo  fhocking  an  addition.  Hill's 
■Mat.  Med. 

There  are  found  in  Poland  a  kind  of  natural  mummies, 
or  human  bodies  preferved  without  the  afliftance  of  art. 
Thefe  lie  in  confiderable  numbers  in  fome  of  the  vaft  ca¬ 
serns  in  that  country.  They  are  dried  with  the  flefli  and 
fki  n  ftirunk  up  almoft  clofe  to  the  bones,  and  are  of  a  blackilh 
colour.  In  the  wars  which  feveral  ages  ago  laid  wafte  that 
country,  it  was  common  for  parties  of  the  weaker  fide  to 
retire  into  thefe  caves,  where  their  enemies,  if  they  found 
them  out,  fuffocated  them  by  burning  ftraw,  &c.  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  then  left  the  bodies  ;  which, 
being  out  of  the  way  of  injuries  from  common  accidents, 
■have  lain  there  ever  fince. 

Parseus  has  a  very  curious  treatife  of  mummies,  in  which 
he  fliows  the  abufes  of  them  ;  and  makes  it  appear,  that 
they  can  never  be  of  any  real  medicinal  ufe.  Matthiolus 
is  of  the  fame  opinion,  after  Serapion.  Both  thefe  authors 
take  even  the  Egyptian  mummies  to  be  no  more  than  bo¬ 
dies  embalmed  with  piflafphaltum.  Chambers. 

Mummy  is  alfo  ufed,  among  gardeners,  for  a  fort  of  wax 
ufed  in  the  planting  and  grafting  of  trees.  Agricola  di- 
refts  the  preparation  of  it  as  follows :  Take  one  pound  of 
common  black  pitch,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  common 
turpentine  ;  put  them  together  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  fet 
them  on  fire  in  the  open  air,  having  a  cover  ready  to  quench 
the  mixture  in  time :  the  matter  is  to  be  thus  alternately 
lighted  and  quenched,  till  all  the  nitrous  and  volatile 
•parts  be  evaporated.  To  this  a  little  common  wax  is  to 
be  added  ;  and  the  compofition  is  then  to  be  fet  by  for 
ufe.  To  apply  it  in  the  drefling  of  roots  of  trees,  melt  it, 
and  dip  in  the  two  ends  of  the  pieces  of  root,  one  after 
another;  then  put  them  in  water,  and  plant  them  in  the 
earth,  the  fmall  end  downward,  fo  that  the  larger  may 
appear  a  little  way  out  of  the  earth,  and  fo  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  air ;  then  prefs  the  earth  hard  down  upon 
them,  that  they  may  not  receive  too  much  wet. 

To  beat  to  a  Mummy.  To  beat  foundly.  Ainfwortli. 

To  MUMP,  v.  a.  [ mompelen ,  Teut.  mund ,  Germ,  the 
mouth  ;  mum  fa,  Su.  from  mun,  q.  d.  munfa,  to  work  with 
the  mouth.  Serenius.’]  To  nibble;  to  bite  quick;  to  chew 
with  a  continued  motion  : 

Let  him  not  pry  nor  liften. 

Nor  frifk  about  the  houle 

Like  a  tame  mumping  fquirrel  with  a  bell  on.  Otway. 

TTo  talk  low  and  quick. — [In  cant  language.]  To  beg. 
Ainfworth. — To  deceive  3  to  choufe. — I’m  refolved  here- 
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after  to  bend  my  thoughts  wholly  for  the  fervice  of  the 
nurfery,  and  mump  your  proud  players  !  D.  of  Bucking¬ 
ham's  Rehear fnl. — He  watches  then  like  a  younger  brother, 
that  is  afraid  to  be  mump'd  of  his  fnip.  Wycherley's  Love 
in  a  Wood. 

'To  MUMP,  v.  71.  To  chatter;  to  make  mouths;  to  gnn 
like  an  ape. — The  ghoft  knocks  ;  Harlequin  opens  the 
door;  and,  feeing  the  apparition,  runs  backward  in  a 
fright,  whips  up  a  dilli  of  vermicelli,  with  which  he  re¬ 
treats  under  the  table  :  the  ghoft  enters,  fits  down  at  ta¬ 
ble,  talks  to  Don  John,  while  Harlequin  mumps  below, 
with  fuch  buffoonery  as  excites  the  mirth  of  the  whole 
audience.  Drummond's  Travels. 

Thou  world  of  marmofets  and  mumping  apes, 

Unmafke  ;  put  off  thy  feigned,  borrowed,  fhapes.  Maijlon. 

To  implore  notice  by  making  a  face  of  diftrefs  ;  to  beg 
with  a  falfe  pretence.  A  cant  word. — They  had  no  way 
left  for  getting  rid  of  this  mendicant  perfeverance,  but  by 
fending  for  the  beadle,  and  forcibly  driving  our  embally 
of  lhreds  and  patches,  with  all  its  mumping  cant,  from  the 
inhofpitable  door  of  cannibal  caftle.  Burke  on  a  Regicide 
Peace. 

MUM'PER,  f.  [In  cant  language.]  A  beggar. 

MUM'PING,  J'.  Fooiilh  tricks ;  afts  of  mockery.  Sher¬ 
wood. — -Begging  tricks. — -Their  own  mumpings,  and  beg¬ 
garly  tones,  while  they  pretend  to  lpeak  in  Plutarch’s 
voice.  Bentley's  Phil.  Lipf. 

MUM'PISH,  adj.  Sullen. 

MUM'PISHNESS,  f.  Sullennefs. 

MUM'RAH,  a  town  of  Bengal :  thirty-eight  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Midnapour. 

MUMPS,  /!  [niompelen,  Dut.]  Sullennefs ;  filent  anger. 
Skinner. — The  lquinancy.  Dr.  Johnfon  from  Awfwoi'th. — 
It  is  properly  a  fwelling  of  the  glands  about  the  throat, 
and  the  jaws  ;  [perhaps  from  rriuns,  the  mouth.  Todd.} — • 
The  difeafe  refembled  the  mumps,  or  fwelling  of  the  chaps. 
White's  Journ.  of  a  Voy.  to  N.  South  Wales. 

MUN.  Muft.  See  Mowe.  Ufed  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land.  “  l  mun  gang;  thou  munnot  gang:”  i.  e.  I  muft, 
thou  muft  not,  go. 

MUNA'RI  (Pellegrino),  a  painter  who  had  the  hap- 
pinefs  to  be  fcholar  and  afliftant  to  Raphael,  in  executing 
the  works  for  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican.  Being  born 
at  Modena,  he  moft  ufually  bore  the  name  of  Pellegrino 
da  Modena.  He  pofleffed  confiderable  talents ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Fufeli,  refembled  his  mafter  more  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries  in  the  airs  of  his  heads,  and  the 
graces  of  attitudes :  but  he  lived  too  lhort  a  time  to  have 
much  to  teftify  the  truth  of  this  aflertion,  dying  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-eight,  in  the  year  1523. 

MUNCAR'A,  a  town  of  Bengal :  fix  miles  fouth  of 
Coffimbazar. 

MUN'CER  (Thomas),  a  famous  fanatic,  was  born  at 
Zwickaw,  a  town  of  Mifnia,  in  Germany,  probably  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  to  the  church  ;  and  became  a  difciple  of  Luther, 
whofe  tenets  he  propagated  fome  time  with  great  zeal  and 
fuccefs  in  Thuringia.  He  connected  himfelf  with  Nicholas 
Storck,  a  leader  among  the  Baptifts,  wdio  pretended  to 
have  communications  with  the  Almighty,  and  to  hold 
greater  purity  of  doftrine  than  the  reft  of  the  party. 
Muncer  was  a  convert  to  his  notions,  and  became  ardent 
in  making  profelytes.  He  maintained  that,  for  men  to 
avoid  vice,  they  muft  praftile  perpetual  mortification. 
They  muft  put  on  a  grave  countenance,  lpeak  but  little, 
wear  a  plain  garb,  and  be  ferious  in  their  whole  deport¬ 
ment.  Such  as  prepared  their  hearts  in  this  manner, 
might  expedl  that  the  Supreme  Being  would  direct  all 
their  fteps,  and  by  vifible  figns  difcover  his  will  to  them  ; 
if  that  illumination  be  at  any  time  withheld,  he  fays  we 
may  expoftulate  with  the  Almighty,  and  remind  him  of 
his  promifes.  This  expoltulation  will  be  acceptable  to 
God,  and  will  at  laft  prevail  on  him  to  guide  us  with  the 
fame  unerring  hand  which  conducted  the  patriarchs  of 

old.. 
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old.  He  alfo  maintained,  that  all  men  were  equal  in  the 
tight  of  God  ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  ought  to  have  all 
things  in  common,  and  fliould  on  no  account  exhibit  any 
marks  of  fubordination  or  pre-eminence.  Thefe  notions, 
to  flattering  to  the  feelings  of  the  trials  of  the  people, 
fpread  rapidly  among  the  peafants  of  Thuringia;  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  moll  l'erious  tumults  and  commotions  in  that 
and  fome  other  parts  of  German)',  which  in  the  end 
brought  on  their  own  deftruftion,  and  that  of  their  leader. 
This  occurred  about  the  year  1526.  Robertjbn' s  Hiji .  of 
Charles  V. 

MUNCE'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Baglana ten 
miles  north  of  Junere. 

MUNCE'RIANS,  /.  ill  church -hi  llory,  a  fe£t  of  Ger¬ 
man  enthufiafts,  fo  called  from  their  leader,  Thomas 
Muncer. 

MUN'CEY,  a  town  of  America,  in  Lycoming-county, 
Pennfyl vania :  231  miles  from  Wafliington. 

To  MUNCH,  v.  a.  [ manger ,  Fr.]  To  chew  by  great 
mouthfuls.  This  is  likewife  written  moimcfi.  See  To 
Mounch. — Say,  fweet  love,  what  thou  defir’ll  to  eat  ?-— 
Truly,  a  peck  of  provender;  I  could  munch  your  good 
dry  oats.  Shahefpeare' s  MidJ'.  Night's  Dream. 

To  MUNCH,  v.  n.  To  chew  eageply  by  great  mouthfuls. 
— It  is  the  Ion  of  a  mare  that’s  broken  loofe,  and  munch¬ 
ing  upon  the  melons.  Dri/dcu's  Don  Sebajlian. 

MUNCHABOO'.  See  Monchaboo. 

MUNCHAU'RACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Culmbach  :  thirteen  miles  ealt  of  Neuilatt. 

MUN'CHBACH.  See  Lusitz,  vol.  xiii. 

MUN'CIIBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Culmbach  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Ilof,  and  lixteen 
north  of  Bayreuth. 

MUN'CHENBERG,  a  town  of  Brandenburg:  nine¬ 
teen  miles  weft  of  Cuftrin,  and  twenty-nine  ealt  of  Berlin, 
Lat.  52.  30.  N.  Ion.  14.  15.  E. 

MUNCHENBER'-NSDORF,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Neuftadt :  feven  miles  north-weft  of  Weyda. 

MUN'CHENGRATZ,  or  Hradisti'e,  a  town  of  Bo¬ 
hemia  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Rakonitz. 

MUN'CHER,  /.’  One  that  munches. 

MUN'CHHAUSEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Rhine:  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Muhl- 
liaufen. 

MUN'CHHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria  :  twelve  miles 
weft  of  Vilzhoven,  and  fifteen  ealt  of  Dingelfingen. 

MUNCHIIAU'SIA,  f.  [named  by  Linnaeus  in  honour 
of  baron  Gerlach  Adolphus  von  Munchhaufen,  governor  of 
Hanover,  who  greatly  improved  the  botanic  garden  at 
Gottingen,  and  alfo  of  the  baron  Otlio  von  Munchhaufen, 
minifter  there,  a  diftinguifiied  practical  botanift  and  rural 
ecoiiomift.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clals  polyadelphia, 
order  polyandria,  natural  order  of  calycanthemae,  (fali- 
carias,  Juff.)  Generic  characters — Calyx:  perianthium 
one-leafed,  half  fix-cleft,  turbinate,  torulofe,  permanent ; 
with  blunt  fegments.  Corolla  :  petals  fix,  obovate,  fpread- 
jng,  clawed,  infjrted  into  the  calyx.  Stamina  :  filaments 
twenty-four  or  thirty,  capillary,  (horter  than  the  petals, 
collected  into  fix  bodies  ;  antherae  kidney-form.  Piftil- 
lum  :  germen  fuperior  ovate  ;  ftyle  filiform,  declining  of 
a  middling  length  ;  ftigma  blunt.  Pericarpium  :  caplule 
ovate,  acuminate,  fix-ceiled.  Seeds  :  very  many. — F/feu- 
tial  Character.  Calyx  fix-cleft,  torulofe;  petals  clawed  ; 
ftamina  in  fix  bodies,  four  or  five  in  each  ;  piftil  fuperior, 
with  a  filiform  curved  ftyle. 

Munchhaufia  fpeciofa,  the  only  fpecies.  This  is  a  fmall 
tree,  with  alternate  patulous  round  fmooth  branches  ; 
leaves  alternate,  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  quite 
entire,  fmooth,  paler  underneath  ;  on  very  Ihort  petioles. 
Flowers  alternate,  on  very  Ihort  peduncles,  extremely 
handfome ;  calyxes  fubtomentofe,  with  fix  channelled 
fwellings  ;  petals  four  times  as  large  as  the  calyx  ;  fta- 
mens  half  the  length  of  the  petals  ;  ftyle  at  firft  equal  to 
the  ftamens,  but  afterwards  longer.  Native  of  Java  and 
China,  Cultivated  in  the  Upfal  garden  in  1 74.8,  and  flow- 
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ered  there  the  year  following.  See  Lagerstroemia  fpe¬ 
ciofa,  vol.  xii. 

MUN'CHING,  f.  The  aft  of  chewing  by  great  mouth¬ 
fuls. 

MUN'CHRODT,  or  Roth,  a  princely  abbey  of  Ger¬ 
many,  founded  in  the  year  1126,  and  put  under  the  pro- 
teCfion  of  the  empire  by  Charles  IV.  It  is  eighteen  miles 
fouth  of  Uim,  and  thirty-eight  weft-fouth-weft  of  Augl- 
burg. 

MUNCHSTOCK'HEIM.  See  Stockheim. 

MUNCK  (John),  a  celebrated  Daniffi  navigator,  was 
born  towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century.  .The  dif- 
coveries  of  Hudfon,  in  1610,  having  excited  confiderable 
attention  in  all  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe,  Munck 
was  ordered  by  his  fovereign  to  purfue  the  lame  route,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  it  was  poffible  to  proceed  to 
India  by  a  north- weft  paflage.  Two  Ihips  were  equipped 
for  this  purpofe  ;  and  on  the  16th  of  May,  1619,  Munck 
let  fail  from  the  Sound.  On  the  20th  of  June  following, 
lie  faw  Cape  Farewell;  and,  palling  through  Hudfon’s 
Strait,  to  which,  in  honour  of  his  king,  he  gave  the  name 
of  Fretum  Chri/tiani,  or  Chriftian’s  Strait,  difeovered  in 
it  an  illand,  in  lat.  (5o°  20'  N.  Mtich,  on  account  of  the 
rein-deer  found  in  it,  was  called  Deer  Illand.  He  alfo 
gave  the  name  of  Blare  Novum,  or  the  New  Sea,  to  that 
which  wallies  the  coaft  of  Labrador;  and  the  appellation 
of  Mare  Chriftianur.i,  or  Chriftian’s  Sea,  to  the  part  adja¬ 
cent  to  Greenland.  In  the  latitude  of  60,  this  navigator 
met  with  fo  much  ice  as  rendered  it  impracticable  for  him 
to  advance  farther  north  ;  he-therefore  directed  his  courle 
to  Churchill’s  River,  where  he  landed,  and  where  he 
found  the  ice  to  be  from  three  hundred  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty  feet  in  thicknefs.  Here  the  greater  part 
of  his  men  were  attacked  by  the  feurvy,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  dyfentery  ;  and,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1620, 
Munck  himfelf  was  taken  fo  ill  that  he  remained  four 
days  without  food  or  drink,  as  his  provifions  were  al- 
moft  entirely  exhaufted.  On  crawling  out  of  his  hut, 
after  recovering  fome  degree  of  ftrength,  he  found  no 
more  than  two  of  his  men  alive  ;  though  the  crews  of  his 
two  Ihips  had  confided  of  fixty-four.  Thefe  two  men 
were  overjoyed  to  fee  their  commander;  and  the  three 
furvivors  endeavoured  to  give  each  other  every  aftiftance 
in  their  power.  The  ice  being  dillolved  on  the  18th,  they 
began  to  filh  for  falmon  and  trout ;  and  in  a  little  time 
they  were  completely  reftored  to  health.  They  now  left 
the  larger  of  the  two  veflels  in  the  river,  giving  it  the 
name  of  Munck’s~Harbour ;  and  let  out  in  the  fmaller,  in 
order  to  return.  Soon  after,  they  loft  their  boat,  and,  the 
ice  having  broken  their  rudder,  they  found  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  repair  it.  They,  however,  recovered  their  boat  in 
the  courle  of  ten  days ;  and,  after  encountering  a  violent 
ftorrn,  which  lhattered  their  mail  and  carried  away  their 
fail,  they  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  reach  a  harbour  in  Nor¬ 
way,  and  in  a  few  days  after  arrived  at  Copenhagen,  where 
the  king,  who  had  conftdered  Munck  as  loft,  was  much 
aftonilhed  to  lee  him.  Munck  was  afterwards  employed 
by  his  fovereign  in  the  North  Sea,  and  in  the  Elbe,  in  the 
years  1624,  1625,  and  1627;  and  died  in  the  month  of 
June,  1628,  during  a  maritime  expedition.  Forjicr's  Hif- 
tomj  of  the  Difcoveries  in  the  North. 

MUN'CY  CREE'K,  a  river  of  Pennfylvania,  which 
runs  into  the  Sufquehannah  two  miles  north  of  Sunhury. 

MUND,  a  river  of  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  which  runs 
into  the  Rhine  three  miles  below  Orfoy. 

MUND,./! — Mund  is  peace ;  from  which  ou.r  lawyers  call 
a  breach  of  the  peace,  mundbrecli:  Eadmund  is  happy 
peace;  ZEthelmund,  noble  peace;  ZElmund,  all  peace  $ 
with  which  thefe  are  much  of  the  lame  import;  Iremcus, 
Hefychius,  Lenis,  Pacatus,  Sedatus,  Tranquillus,&c.  Gib- 
Jon's  Camden. 

MUN'DA.  See  Monda. 

MUN'DA  VAL'LI, ,/!  in  botany.  SeeMOMEA. 

MUNDANAQOQ'DY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  GoN 
conda  :  fix  miles  north  of  Rachore, 

3  MUNDA'NE, 
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MUNDA'NE,  adj.  [ mutidanus ,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  the 
world. — The  atoms  which  now  conftitute  heaven  and 
earth,  being  once  feparate  in  the  mitndtme  jTpace,  could 
never  without  God,  by  their  mechanical  affections,  have 
convened  into  this  pretent  frame  of  things.  Bentley's 
Sermons. 

I,  king  Pericles,  have  loft 

This  queen,  worth  all  cur  mundane  coft.  S/iahefpearc. 

MUNDAN'ITY,  f.  Secularly;  attention  to  the  things 
of  the  world.  Not  in  ufe. — The  love  of  mwndanity,  wherein 
do'  refide  the  vital  ipirits  of  the  body  of  fin.  W.  Montague' s 
Dev.  Eff.  1648. 

MUNDA'REA.  See  Mudania. 

MUNDAPUM',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Marawar : 
fixteen  miles  ealt  of  Ratnanadporum. 

MUNDA'TION,/.’  [rnundas,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  cleanfing. 

MUN'DATORY,  adj.  [from  tnundus,  Lat.]  Having  the 
power  to  cleanfe. 

MUN'DAY  (Anthony),  a  dramatic  writer,  was  born 
about  the  year  1553.  He  is  celebrated  by  Meres  among 
the  comic  poets  as  the  heft  plotter  ;  but  few  of  his  dramatic 
pieces  are  come  down  to  the  prefent  times.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  writer  through  a  very  long  period,  there 
being  works  exifting  publilhed  by  him,  which  are  dated 
in  1580  and  1621,  and  probably  both  earlier  and  later  than 
thofe  years.  In  the  year  1582  he  dete&ed  the  treafonable 
praftices  of  Edmund  Campion  and  his  confederates,  of 
■which  he  publiflied  an  account,  wherein  he  is  ftyled, 
“  fometime  the  Pope’s  fcholier,  allowed  in  the  leminarie 
at  Roome.”  The  publication  of  this  pamphlet  brought 
down  upon  him  the  vengeance  cf  his  opponents,  one  of 
■whom,  in  an  anfwer  to  him,  has  given  his  hiftory  in  thefe 
words:  “  Munday  was  firft  a  ftage-player ;  after  an  ap- 
prentife,  which  tyme  he  wel  ferved  with  deceaving  of  his 
matter;  then,  wandring  towardes  Italy,  by  his  own  report, 
became  a  cofener  in  his  journey.  Comming  to  Rome,  in 
his  fhort  abode  there  was  charitably  relieved,  but  never 
admitted  in  the  feminary,  as  he  plefeth  to  lye  in  the  title  of 
his  booke  ;  and,  being  wery  of  well  doing,  returned  home 
to  his  firft  vomite,  and  was  hift  from  the  ltage  for  his  folly. 
Being  thereby  difeouraged,  he  fet  forth  a  balet  againll; 
plays,  though  (o  conftant  youth)  he  afterwards  began 
again  to  ruffle  upon  the  ftage.  I  omit,  among  other  places, 
his  behaviour  in  Barbican,  with  his  good  mi  ft  refs  and  mo¬ 
ther.  Two  things,  however,  muft  not  be  paffed  over  of 
this  boy’s  infelicitie,  two  feveral  ways  of  late  notorious. 
Firft,  he,  writing  upon  the  death  of  Everard  Haunfe,  was 
immediately  controled  and  difproved  by  one  of  his  own 
batche  ;  and,  fliortly  after,  letting  forth  the  appreheniion 
of  M.  Campion,  was  difproved  by  George  (I  was  about  to 
fay  Judas)  Eliot,  who,  writing  againft  him,  proved  that 
thole  things  he  did  were  for  luker’s  lake  only,  and  not  for 
the  trutlie,  thogh  he  himfelf  be  a  perfon  of  the  fame  predi¬ 
cament,  of  whom  I  mufte  fay,  that,  if  felony  be  honefty, 
then  he  may  for  his  behaviore  be  taken  for  a  laweful  wit- 
nefs  againft  fo  good  men.”  It  w ill  take  from  the  credit  of 
this  narrative  to  obferve,  that  our  author  was  after  this 
time  lervant  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  a  mefl’enger  of  the 
queen’s  bedchamber  ;  polls  which  he  would  fcarcely  have 
held,  had  his  character  been  fo  infamous  as  is  reprefented 
above.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  Au- 
guft  10,  1633,  he  was  eighty  years  of  age,  as  appears  by 
his  monument,  in  the  parilh-church  of  St.  Stephen,  Cole- 
man-ftreet,  where  he  was  buried.  Fie  is  ftyled  in  the  in¬ 
scription,  Citizen  and  Draper  of  London.  For  a  lift  of 
his  dramatic  productions,  we  refer  to  the  Biographia 
Dramatic  a. 

MUN'DBRECH.  See  Mund. 

MUN'DE,  a  towq  of  Pomerelia,  on  the  Frifch  Nerung: 
five  miles  north  of  Dantzic. 

MUNDEL'LA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Gurry  Mundella  :  forty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Gurrah,  and 
ninety-five  weft-north-welt  of  Ruttunpour,  Lat.  23. 4.5,  N. 
Ion.  80.  57.  E. 
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MUN'DELLSVILLE,  a  town  of  Virginia:  no  miles 
weft  of  Walhington. 

MUN'DEN,  or  Gemunden,  a  town  of  Weltphalia,  in 
the  principality  of  Calenberg,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Werra 
and  tiie  Fulda,  where  they  join  to  form  the  Wefer.  It 
contains  two  Lutheran  churches,  an  elegant  building  for 
the  worlhip  of  the  Calvinifts,  an  hofpital,  and  barracks 
for  a  double  garrifon.  The  goods  brought  hither  by  land 
and  water  are  fent  dowm  the  Weler,  and  other  goods  in  re¬ 
turn  are  brought  hither  by  the  fame  mode  of  conveyance. 
No  foreigner,  or  non-freeman  of  Munden,  is  allowed  to 
trade  here,  but  is  required  to  confign  his  goods  to  a  fac¬ 
tor  of  the  town.  It  is  thirteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Got¬ 
tingen.  Lat.  51.  26.  N.  Ion.  9.  35.  E. 

MUN'DEN.  See  Minden. 

MUN'DER,  a  town  of  Weltphalia,  in  the  principality 
of  Calenberg,  on  the  Hammel.  It  fuffered  very  much  by 
the  war  which  preceded  the  peace  of  Weltphalia.  Near 
the  town  is  a  falt-work.  It  is  eighteen  miles  eaft-fouth* 
eaft  of  Munden.  Lat.  52.  11.  N.  Ion.  9.  24.  E. 

MUNDER  A'R,  a  province  of  Candahar,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  of  Cabul. 

MUNDERKIN'GEN,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  to  which 
it  was  ceded,  in  1805,  by  the  houje  of  Auftria ;  fituated 
on  the  Danube.  This  town  fullered  extremely  during 
the  long  war  in  Germany.  It  is  nine  miles  north  of  Bu- 
chau,  and  thirty-fix  fouth-fouth-w'eft  of  Stuttgart.  Lat. 
48.  14.  N.  Ion.  9;-  40.  E. 

MUN'DIC,  f.  [fo  called  from  its  cleanly  fhining  appear¬ 
ance  ;  mundus,  Lat.]  See  the  article  Mineralogy,  vol.xv. 
p.  493.— When  any  metals  were  in  confiderable  quantity, 
thefe  bodies  lofe  the  name  of  marcafites,  and  are  called 
ores :  in  Cornwal  and  the  Welt  they  call  them  mundick. 
Woodward. 

MUNDIFICA'TION,  \_mundus  andyhrio,  Lat.]  Cleanf- 
ing  any  body,  as  from  drol’s,  or  matter  of  inferior  account 
to  what  is  to  be  cleanfed.  Quincy. 

MUNDIFICA'TIVE,  adj.  Cleanfing;  having  the  powrer 
to  cleanfe. — Gall  is  very  munclificative,  and  was  a  proper 
medicine  to  clear  the  eyes  of  Tobit.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

MUNDIFICA'TIVE,  f.  A  medicine  to  cleanfe. — We 
incarned  with  an  addition  to  the  fore-mentioned  mundifi* 
cative.  Wifeman's  Surgery. 

To  MUN'DIFY,  v.  a.  To  cleanfe;  to  make  clean. — 
Simple  wounds,  fuch  as  are  mundijied  and  kept  clean,  do 
not  need  any  other  hand  but  that  of  nature.  Broun. 

MUN'DIMUS.  See  Mondino,  vol.  xv.  p.  650. 

MUNDIV'AGANT,  adj.  [mundivagus,  Lat.]  Wander* 
ing  through  the  world.  Diet. 

MUN'DON  (Great),  or  Mundon  Furnival,  a  village 
in  Flertfordfnire,  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Puckeridge.  Its 
church  Hands  on  a  hill. 

MUN'DON  (Little),  or  Mundon  Frewell,  Hands 
in  a  vale,  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the 
former.  There  is  a  cuftorn  here,  that  the  lord  (hall  not 
plough  or  break  up  two  acres  near  the  church,  becaufe 
it  was  heretofore  granted  for  the  recreation  of  the  youth, 
of  the  parifli  after  evening  fervice  every  Lord’s  day. 

MUND'SEE,  a  lake  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Ucker 
Mark,  near  Angermunde. 

MUN'DU,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  cf 
Malwa,  of  which  it  was  formerly  the  capital :  thirty-two; 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Indore,  and  ninety  north  of  Burham- 
pour.  Lat.  22.  45.  N.  Ion.  7 5.  40.  E. 

MUNDU'BI,  f.  in  botany.  See  ARACHiSi 

MUNDU'BI  GUACU'.  See  Iatropha. 

MUNDUN'GUS,  f.  Stinking  tobacco.  A  cant  word. — • 
Exhale  mundungus,  ill-perfuming  feent.  Philips. 

MUN'DUS  PA'TENS,  the  Open  World;  in  Roman 
antiquity,  a  folemnity  performed  in  a  fmall  temple,  ora* 
round  form  like  the  world,  dedicated  to  Dis  and  the  rell 
of  the  infernal  gods.  This  temple  was  opened  but  three- 
times  in  the  year,  viz.  the  24th  of  Augult,  the  4th  of 
Oftober,  and  the  7th  of  November.  During  th.ele  days, 
the  Romans  believed  hfli  was  open  j  on  thefe  days  there- 
3  D  fore 
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fore  they  never  offered  battle,  lifted  foldiers,  put  to  fea, 
or  married. 

MUNDY  (John),  in  1594,  gentilman,  bachiler  of  mu-  ' 
ficke,  and  one  of  the  crganifts  of  his  majefty’s  free  chapel 
of  Windfor,  publiilied  ana  J3  fairness  comuofcQ  into 

three,  four,  ana  fine,  Parts,  for  the  ttfc  ana  Delight  of  all  fuch 
aS  cither  lone  or  learn  QJhtficke.  Thefe  are  dedicated  to  the 
unfortunate  earl  of  Eifex,  with  all  the  punning,  quibbling, 
and  e Hurts  at  wit,  which  the  tafte  of  the  times  encou¬ 
raged,  and  indeed  required. 

MU'NER ARY,  adj.  [from  munus,  Lat.]  Having  the 
nature  of  a  gift. 

To  MU'NERATE,  v.  a.  To  reward.  Cole. 

MUNERA'TION,  f.  Gift ;  reward.  Lemon. 

MUKG'-CORN,  or  Mang'-Corn,  /.  [from  mengen, 
Dut.  to  mingle.]  Corn  of  feveral  kinds  mixed  ;  as  wheat 
and  rye,  See. 

MUNGALO'VA,  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutlk,  at  the  union  of  the  rivers  Qna  and  Uda: 
eighty-eight  miles  of  Verchnei  Udinfk. 

MUN'GAR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Bopal :  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bopaltol. 

MUNGAR'VA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Nigritia.  Lat.  11. 
4a.  N.  Ion.  23.  45.  E. 

MUN'GLA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  thirty- 
three  miles  fouth-weft  ot  Patna. 

MUNGLAPET',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  : 
five  miles  north  of  Dalmachery. 

MUNGLO'RE,  a  town  of  Candahar  :  twenty-five  miles 
weft  of  Cachemire,  and  130  eaft  of  Cabul.  Lat.  34.  1 5.  N. 
Ion.  71.  15.  E. 

MUN'GO,  f.  A  name  given  in  India  to  the  ichneumon- 
wealel,  which  fights  naturally  and  by  choice  with  the 
ferpents.  See  Viverra. — The  word  is  ufed  in  England 
to  denote  a  negro,  or  black  man. 

MUN'GOS,  /.’  in  botany.  See  Ophiorhiza.. 

MUNGRA'R,  a  town  of  Bengal:  twelve  miles  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Curruckpour. 

MUN'GREL,  f.  [frequently  written  mongrel.  SeeMoN- 
crel.]  Any  thing  generated  between  different  kinds  5 
any  thing  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  different  caufes  or 
parents : 

Maftiff,  greyhound,  mnngrel  grim. 

Hound  or  fpaniel,-  brache  or  lym, 

Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-tail.  Shakcfpcare. 

MUN'GREL,  adj.  Generated  between  different  na¬ 
tures  ;  bafeborn  ;  degenerate. — Mungrel  curs  bawl,  fnarle, 
and  fnap,  where  the  fox  flies  before  them ;  and  clap  their 
tails  between  their  Tegs  when  an  adverfary  makes  head 
againft  them.  L"  EJirange. 

MUNGULHAU'T,  a  large  manufacturing  town  of 
Hindooftan,  twelve  miles  from  Calamatty,  iituated  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Durlah,  which  divides  the 
diftridt  of  Cooch  Bahar  from  that  of  Rungpore.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  town  pay  a  greater  attention  to  the 
comforts  and  commodioufnefs  of  living  than  thofe  of 
any  other  town  which  captain  Turner  viiited  in  India. 
Their  houfes,  coinpofed  of  mats  inferted  between  frames 
of  bamboo,  are  neatly  thatched  ;  and  each  had  a  portion 
of  land  encircled  with  a  bamboo  palifade.  The  ftreets 
are  fpacious ;  and  boats  of  large  burthen  upon  the  river, 
added  to  the  neatnefs  and  regularity  of  the  town,  give  it 
an  air  of  induftry  and  traffic.  The  ftaple  commodity  con- 
fifts  of  cotton  cloths,  which  furnifh  the  raoft  conliderable 
part  of  the  large  returning  cargo  which  is  carried  by  the 
Bootan  caravan  annually  from  Rungpore.  Turner's  Ern- 
bujjij  to  Tibet. 

MUNHA'Y,  a  country  of  Africa,  dependent  on  Mo- 
caranga. 

MU'NI,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  is  a  name  applied  on  a 
variety  of  occafions,  and  with  feeming  confufion  and 
contradiction.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  (the  worthy  fucceffor 
of  fir  William  Jones  in  the  chair  of  the  Afiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,)  on  the  authority  of  the  Puranas,  feems  to 


identify  the  Rifliis  and  Munis.  He  calls  them  “  the  vir¬ 
tuous  fages,  who  delight  in  protecting  the  people ;  the 
mighty  fages.”  Af.  Ref.  vol.  ix.  p.  358.  (See  Rishi.) 
Some  authorities  enumerate  twenty  of  thefe  perfonages, 
who  are  fometimes  called  “  infpired  writers.”  Some¬ 
times  they  appear  as  anchorets  or  afcetics.  The  appella¬ 
tion  is  fometimes  given  to  Budfia  or  Boodh,  who  is  called 
Budha  Muni.  Both  words  feem  to  mean  wij'dom,  more 
efpecially  divine  wifdom,  or  theology  :  and  Muni  may 
perhaps  be  traced  to  the  fame  root  with  Menu,  to  men  or 
man,  the  mind.  See  Menu. 

In  that  curious  work  of  Anquetil  du  Perron,  which 
he  ftyles  Oupnekhat,  the  following  paftage  occurs,  tranf- 
lated  from  one  of  the  Puranas:  “  Brahm  faid,  Rife  up, 
O  Rudra  (or  Siva),  and  form  men  to  govern  the  world. 
Rudra  immediately  obeyed  :  he  began  the  work  ;  but  the 
men  he  made  were  fiercer  than  tigers,  having  nothing 
but  the  deftruflive  quality  in  their  compofition  :  and  they 
loon  deftroyed  one  another  ;  for  anger  was  their  only 
paffion.  Brahma,  Villinu,  and  Rudra,  then  joined  their 
different  powers,  and  created  ten  men,  whole  names  were 
Nareda,  Dakfha,  Vafifhta,  Brighu,  ICritu,  Pulaha,  Ptilaftya, 
Angira,  Afri,  and  Marichi";  (that  is,  Reafon,  Ingenuity, 
Emulation,  Humility,  Piety,  Pride,  Patience,  Charity, 
Deceit,  Morality  ;)  the  general  name  of  whom  is  the 
Munis.  Brahma  then  produced  Dherma,  or  Juftice,  from 
his  breaft ;  Adherma,  Injuftice,  from  his  back;  Labha, 
A.ppetite  or  Paffion,  from  his  lips;  and  Kama,  Love  or 
Defire,  from  his  heart.  The  laft  was  a  beautiful  female, 
and  Brahma  looked  upon  her  with  amorous  emotions; 
but,  the  Munis  telling  him  that  fhe  was  his  own  daughter, 
he  fhrunk  back,  and  Ladja,  Shame,  a  blufhing  virgin, 
fprung  from  him.  Brahma,  deeming  his  body  defiled  by 
its  emotions  towards  Kama,  purified  himfelf  by  partially 
changing  it  into  ten  females,  who  were  refpeCtively 
efpoufed  by  the  Munis.” 

The  Hindoo  books  abound  with  ftories  of  the  potency 
of  thefe  devotees,  under  the  names  of  Rifliis,  or  Munis. 
On  one  occafion,  Kapila,  having  been  rudely  difturbed 
while  at  his  devotion,  “  filled  with  exceffive  anger,  utter¬ 
ed  from  his  noftrils  a  loud  found,  and  inftantly  by  him, 
of  immeafurable  prowefs,  were  all  the  Ions  of  Sagara 
(60,000  in  number)  reduced  to  afhes.”  This  is  from  a 
long  and  extravagant,  but  poetical,  ftory  related  in  the 
firft  book  of  the  Ramayana. 

MU'NIA,  Ji  [Latin.]  A  mummy  ;  a  fuppofed  kind  of 
vital  lpirit.  AJh. 

MUNIA'NEN,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  circle  of  Na- 
tangen  :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Konigfberg. 

MU'NIC  (Burchard  Chriftopher,  Count),  a  celebrated 
general,  was  born  of  a  noble  family,  at  New-Huntorf,  in 
the  county  of  Oldenburgh,  in  the  year  1683.  He  received 
an  excellent  education  ;  and,  being  endowed  with  a  ready 
genius,  and  a  ftrong  defire  for  the  acquirement  of  know¬ 
ledge,  he  had  made  fuch  progrefs  in  languages  and  fei- 
ences  that,  at  the  age  offixteen,  he  was  qualified  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  tour  to  France,  where  he  improved  himfelf  in 
every  branch  of  learning,  and  applied  in  particular  to 
engineering  both  civil  and  military,  and  alfo  to  fortifica¬ 
tion.  Having  by  thefe  means  become  advantageoufly 
known  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  he  was  appointed  an 
engineer  in  the  French  army;  but,  being  unwilling  to 
lerve  againft  the  empire,  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  in 
confequence  of  his  knowledge  of  tadtics  was  made  a  cap¬ 
tain  by  the  landgrave  of  Heffe-Darmftadt,  and  with  his 
troops  was  prefent  at  the  liege  of  Landau.  Soon  after, 
he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  prince  of  Heffe-Caffel, 
by  whom  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  major  of  the  foot- 
guards ;  and  in  this  fituation  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
improving  himfelf  in  the  art  of  war  under  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene.  He  diftinguilhed  him¬ 
felf  by  his  cool  intrepidity  in  feveral  engagements  and 
fieges,  and  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet ; 
when,  as  a  recompenle  for  his  bravery,  he  was  railed  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  At  the  battle  of  Denain, 
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in  1712,  he  was  dangeroufly  wounded  and  taken  prifoner 
by  the  French  ;  but,  being  liberated  the  year  following, 
lie  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  regiment.  In  1716 
he  quitted  the  Helfian  and  entered  into  the  Polifli  fervice 
under  Auguftus  II.  where  he  foon  role  to  the  rank  of 
major-general  j  but,  being  infulted  in  1721  by  count  Flem¬ 
ing,  the  king’s  favourite,  he  repaired  to  Peterfburgh,  by 
the  advice  of  prince  Dolgorucki  the  Ruffian  minifier  in 
Poland,  and  was  received  in  the  moll  honourable  manner 
by  Peter  the  Great,  who  employed  him  in  feveral  impor¬ 
tant  affairs,  both  civil  and  military,  fo  that  he  fucceffively  ■ 
filled  the  highelt  polls  in  the  army  and  the  hate.  In  1723 
he  was  intruded  with  the  conitruCtion  of  the  famous 
canal  of  Ladoga,  and  this  work  he  completed  with  fo 
much  Ikill  and  expedition,  that  the  czar,  as  a  mark  of  his 
fatisfaClion,  admitted  him  a  member  of  his  council.  But 
his  talents  were  more  fuited  to  the  field  than  the  cabinet. 
By  the  imprudence  of  his  conduCt  he  incurred  the  dif- 
pleal'ure,  in  particular,  of  count  Oherman  ;  neverthelefs, 
the  emprefs  Catharine  conferred  on  him  the  order  of 
Alexander  Newlki  ;  and,  in  1727,  Peter  II.  made  him 
commander  in  chief,  and  in  1728  railed  him  to  the  rank 
of  count.  Fie  was  in  no  lefs  favour  with  the  emprefs 
Anne,  who  honoured  him  with  various  marks  of  her  ap¬ 
probation  ;  fo  that  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  he  became 
prefident  of  the  College  of  War,  general  field-marlhal, 
chief  of  the  new  corps  of  noble  land-cadets,  and  knight 
of  the  order  of  St.  Andrew.  Count  Olterman,  however, 
was  continually  labouring  to  procure  his  fall ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  at  Jength  gained  over  counts  Lowensvolde  and  Biren 
to  be  of  the  fame  party,  the  latter,  to  remove  Munic 
from  court,  caufed  him  to  be  appointed  commander  of 
the  Ruffian  troops  in  Poland,  with  orders  to  reduce 
Dantzic,  which  had  given  fhelter  to  the  fugitive  king 
Stanillaus.  Though  his  enemies  threw  every  poffible  ob- 
llacle  in  the  way  to  impede  his  progrefs,  he  carried  on  his 
operations  with  fo  much  effeCt,  that  the  place  at  length 
furrendered,  after  a  long  and  clofe  fiege.  He  was  then 
ordered  to  rellore  tranquillity  in  Poland,  which  he  did 
with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  the  whole  kingdom  fubmitted 
to  king  Auguftus ;  but,  war  having,  in  the  mean  time, 
broken  out  between  Raffia  and  the  Porte,  he  was  again 
obliged  to  take  the  field,  being  appointed  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Ruffian  army  fent  into  the  Ukraine.  The 
campaign  was  opened  in  the  month  of  October  1735  ;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  next  year  Munic  had  defeated  the 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea  in  two  Ikirmilhes,  and  made  him- 
felf  mailer  of  Perekop,  Koflof,  and  Baktfchifari,  but  with 
the  lofs  of  30,000  men,  and  the  difeontent  of  feveral  of 
his  officers,  of  whom  the  prince  of  Hefi'e-Homburg  and  a 
nephew  of  count  Biren  were  the  moll  confiderable.  The 
emprefs,  however,  was  fo  well  fatisfied  with  his  conduCt, 
that  lhe  rewarded  him  with  the  grant  of  a  confiderable 
eftate  in  the  Ukraine.  In  the  year  1737  he  took  Ocza- 
cow  by  Itorm,  and  after  an  almoit  uninterrupted  feries  of 
victories  reduced  Choczim  in  1739,  and  ffubje&ed  the 
greater  part  of  Moldavia  to  the  Ruffian  dominion.  But 
inoft  of  thefe  conquefts  were  reftored  to  the  Turks  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  which  followed  foon  after;  and  this 
gave  confiderable  umbrage  to  Munic,  whofe  difeontent 
was  Hill  further  increafed  in  confequence  of  his  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  confulted  in  regard  to  that  treaty. 

When  Biren,  after  the  death  of  the  emprefs  Anne  in  the 
year  1740,  got  the  chief  management  of  affairs  during  the 
minority  of  prince  Ivan,  Munic  endeavoured,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  to  obtain  his  favour,  with  a  view  of 
being  appointed  generaliffimo  of  the  naval  and  land 
forces  ;  but,  being  difappointed  in  his  expectation,  he 
refolved,  if  poffible,  to  effieCl  the  duke’s  overthrow,  a  de- 
fign  which  he  at  length  accomplilhed,  Biren  with  two 
other  perfons  of  diftinCtion  being  arrelled  about  the  end 
of  the  year  1740,  and  conveyed  to  Siberia.  Munic,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  obtain  that  office  of  which  he  was  fo  ardently 
delirous ;  and,  though  the  grand  duchefs  made  him  prime 
minifier,  he  was  fo  diffatisfied  at  not  being  appointed 
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generaliffimo,  and  his  ambition  began  to  excite  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  court  fo  much,  that  he  requelled  permiffion 
to  refign  his  employments  ;  and  this  requell  was  granted 
with  a  readinefs  which  he  little  expedited.  Inflead,  how¬ 
ever,  of  repairing  to  the  Pruffian  court,  to  which  he  was 
ltrongly  invited,  he  imprudently  remained  in  Ruffia,  flat¬ 
tering  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  being  reir.llated  in  his 
former  dignity;  and,  when  the  emprefs  Elizabeth  af- 
cended  the  throne,  in  confequence  of  a  new  revolution, 
he  was  arrelled  by  order  of  that  princefs  on  the  6th  of 
December,  1741.  The  oltenfible  reafon  of  this  difgrace 
was,  that  he  had  perfuaded  the  emprefs  Anne  to  nominate 
Ivan  her  fuccefl'or ;  but  the  real  caufe,  according  to  a  late 
traveller  in  Ruffia,  was,  that  by  order  of  that  emprefs  he 
had  taken  into  cullody  one  of  Elizabeth’s  favourites. 

Munic  was  brought  before  a  committee  appointed  to 
examine  ftate-prifoners ;  and,  being  haraffed  with  repeated 
queftions,  and  perceiving  diat  his  judges  were  determined 
to  find  him  guilty,  he  faid  to  them  :  “  Dictate  the  anfvvers 
which  you  wilh  me  to  make,  and  I  will  fign  them.”  The 
judges  immediately  wrote  down  a  conleffion  of  feveral 
charges,  which  being  fubferibed  by  Munic,  his  mock- 
trial  was  concluded.  Being  thus  conviCted  of  high  trea- 
fon,  he  was  condemned  to  be  quartered  ;  but  his  fcntence 
was  changed  by  Elizabeth  to  perpetual  imprifonment. 
During  the  long  period  of  twenty  years  he  was  confined 
at  the  fmall  town  of  Pelirn  in  Siberia,  in  an  ollrog  or 
prilon,  of  which,  according  to  Manllein,  he  had  himfelf 
drawn  the  plan  for  the  reception  of  Biren.  It  was  an 
area  inclofed  by  high  palilades  about  170  feet  fquare, 
within  which  was  a  wooden  houfe  inhabited  by  himfelf 
and  his  wife,  his  chaplain  Marten,  and  a  few  fervants, 
with  a  fmall  garden  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own 
hands.  He  received  a  daily  allowance  of  twelve  fhillings 
for  the  maintenance  of  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  domeftics ; 
which  fmall  lum  he  increafed  by  keeping  cows  and  felling 
part  of  the  milk,  and  occafionally  inflruCting  youth  in. 
geometry  and  engineering.  During  his  tedious  con¬ 
finement  he  exhibited  the  utmoll  refignation,  tranquillity, 
and  even  cheerfulnefs.  He  was  accullomed  every  day, 
at  dinner,  to  drink  to  his  wife,  “  a  happy  return  to  Pe- 
terfburgh.”  He  had  prayers  twice  a-day;  from  eleven  to 
twelve  in  the  morning,  and  from  fix  to  feven  in  the 
evening:  they  were  read,  in  German,  by  his  chaplain, 
who  dying  in  1741,  the  count  himfelf  afterwards  per¬ 
formed  the  fervice.  Notwithllanding  the  time  fpent  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  and  in  giving  inftruCtion, 
he  found  fufficient  leifure  for  compofing  hymns,  for  tranf- 
lating  feveral  plalms  and  prayers  into  German  verfe,  and 
for  writing  a  treatife  on  the  art  of  war,  which  he  pro- 
pofed,  if  releafed  from  his  confinement,  to  prefent  to  the 
king  of  Pruifia.  In  the  laft  year  of  his  confinement,  a 
foldier,  whom  he  had  caufed  to  be  arrelled  on  account 
of  fome  theft,  having  threatened  to  inform  againlt  his 
fervants  for  fupplying  him  with  pens  and  paper,  he  was 
obliged,  in  order  to  prevent  a  dilcovery,  to  deftroy  all 
his  writings,  the  labour  and  amufement  of  fo  many 
folitary  hours. 

He  had  always  flattered  himfelf  with  the  expectation 
of  recovering  his  liberty  at  the  acceffion  of  Peter  III.  but 
he  was  no  fooner  informed  of  that  event,  than,  with  the 
agitation  natural  to  a  perl'on  in  his  Hate,  he  began  to  dread 
that  his  expectation  was  ill-founded.  For  feveral  weeks 
he  fullered  the  moll  alarming  anxiety,  always  fluctuating 
between  hope  and  fear;  and  often  declared  that  thefe  few 
weeks  appeared  to  him  much  longer  than  all  the  former 
years  of  his  confinement.  At  length,  on  the  morning  of 
the  nth  of  February,  1762,  the  long-expeCted  meflenger 
arrived  from  Peterfburgh  with  the  order  for  his  releafe. 
Being  informed  of  his  recall,  he  was  fo  affeCted  as  to 
faint  away ;  but  foon  recovering  he  fell  down  upon  his 
knees,  and  in  the  molt  fervent  manner  offered  up  his 
thanks  for  this  change  of  fituation.  On  the  19th  he  de¬ 
parted  from  Pelim,  and  on  the  24th  of  March  arrived  at 
Peterfburgh,  in  the  fame  fheep-fkin  drefs  which  he  had 
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worn  in  his  prifon.  On  the  31ft  he  was  admitted  to  an 
audience  of  the  emperor.  Peter,  aftjer  hanging,  about 
his  neck  the  order  of  St.  Andrew,  and  reftoring  liim  to 
his  ancient  rank,  faidtohim,  “  I  hope  that  your  advanced 
age  will  hill  permit  you  to  ferve  for  me.”  “  Since  your 
majefty,”  replied  the  count  at  the  conclufion  of  a  long 
fpeech,  “  has  railed  me  from  darknefs  into  light,  and 
recalled  me  from  Siberia,  to  proftrate  myfelf  before  your 
throne,  J  lhall  always  be  moft  willing  to  expole' my  life 
in  your  fervice.” 

During  the  memorable  revolution  of  1762,  Munic, 
aft  u  a  ted  by  a  noble  fenfe  of  gratitude,  had  offered  to  (up- 
port  the  emperor  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  perlon  ;  but 
this  conduct  did  not  draw  down  upon  him  the  .re  fen  t- 
ment  of  Catharine  after  fhe  had  affumed  the  reins  of 
government.  When  that  princefs  mildly  inquired  the 
motives  of  fuch  an  oppofition  to  her  intereft,  Munic, 
■with  a  fpirit  which  twenty  years’  imprifonrnent  could  not 
fubdue,  replied  :  “  At  that  period,  I  was  engaged  by  the 
l'trongeft  ties  of  duty  and  gratitude  to  exert  myfelf  in 
behalf  of  my  late  mailer.  Your  majefty  is  now  my  fove- 
reign,  and  you  will  experience  from  me  the  fame  fidelity.” 
The  emprefs,  ftruck  with  the  magnanimity  of  his  anl'wer, 
repofed  in  him,  with  equal  greatnefs  of  mind,  the  moft 
unbounded  confidence,  which  was  juftified  by  bis  fubfe- 
quent  condudl.  He  died  in  the  month  of  October  1767, 
in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Munic  was  a  man  who  dilplayed  in  his  character  great 
virtues  and  great  defeCts.  He  was  exceedingly  laborious  5 
and  fo  pertinacious  in  his  defigns,  when  once  formed, 
that  no  obftacle  or  difficulty  could  deter  him  from  carry¬ 
ing  them  into  execution.  To  great  acutenefs  of  judg¬ 
ment  he  united  uncommon  accuracy,  which  was  apparent 
even  in  his  ftyle.  He  favoured  literature,  and  frequented 
the  company  of  learned  men.  He  was  alio  acquainted 
•with  the  arts,  for  which  he  had  a  confiderable  tafte;  and 
diftinguilhed  himfelf,  in  particular,  as  a  general,  and  by 
his  knowledge  of  taftics  ;  but  is  accufed  of  exercifing 
too  much  leverity  to  thole  who  were  placed  under  his 
command.  To  the  defective  fide  of  his  charafter  may  be 
added,  that  he  was  too  precipitate  in  his  meafures  ;  and 
this  fault  was  further  heightened  by  an  unlleadinefs 
of  difpofition,  which  rendered  him  fometimes  parlimoni- 
ous,  and  at  others  liberal  ;  often  haughty  and  imperious, 
but  frequently  fawning  and  abjeCt.  He  was  violent,  and 
prone  to  anger ;  irreconcileable  when  once  offended ; 
eager  for  revenge,  and,  on  l'ome  occafions,  ungrateful. 
Being  immoderately  ambitious,  he  l'olicited,  after  the 
conqueft  of  Moldavia,  to  remain  there  as  hofpodar;  and, 
when  difappointed  in  this  objeft,  he  requefted,  but  with¬ 
out  fuccefs,  to  be  created  duke  of  Ukraine.  When  he 
made  the  latter  requeft,  Biren  faid  :  “  Munic  is  remark¬ 
ably  modeft  ;  I  thought  he  would  be  contented  with 
nothing  lefs  than  to  be  grand  duke  of  Ruffia.”  His 
faults,  however,  did  fcarcely  any  hurt  but  to  himfelf ;  and 
his  virtues  were  of  great  benefit  to  Ruffia.  Bufchivg's 
Hi  ft.  Mug.  Coxe's  Travels  in  Rujj'ia,  §r.  vol.  iii.  Gen. 
JSiag. 

MU'NICH,  a  city  of  Bavaria,  of  which  it  is  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and  refidenCe  of  the  king,  fituated  on  the  Ifer.  The 
ftraight  and  broad  ftreets  of  this  place,  (Svith  paths  on 
both  fides  for  foot-paflengers,  the  want  of  which  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  fo  much  inconvenience  in  Paris  and  many 
other  continental  cities,)  and  the  great  number  of  fine 
buildings  in  it,  both  ecclefiaftical  and  fecular,  render  it 
one  of  the  handfomeft  cities  in  all  Germany,  and  even 
in  Europe;  and  it  is  faid  to  contain  50,000  inhabitants. 
Having  been  built  at  firft  by  duke  Henry  the  Lion,  in  j  175, 
on  a  fpot  of  ground  belonging  to  a  convent,  it  had  from 
thence  in  German  the  name  of  Munchen,  i.  e.  Monk’s 
Town,  and  a  monk  for  its  arms.  The  palace  here  is  a 
very  grand  ftrufture,  confining  of  feveral  courts,  furnilhed 
and  adorned  in  the  moft  magnificent  manner,  with  tapef- 
try,  gilding,  fculpture,  ftatues,  and  paintings.  It  con¬ 
tains  an  amazing  collection  of  jewels,  antiquities,  and 
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curiofit  ics.  The  great  hall  is  r  i  ?  feet  long  and  52  broad  5 
and  the  ftaircale  leading  to  it,  from  top  to  bottom,  of 
marble  and  gold.  In  the  hall  of  antiquities  are  354.  bulls 
and  ftatues  of  jafper  and  porphyry,  brafs  and  marble.  In 
this  palace  is  a  library,  containing  200,000  volumes,  and 
many  valuable  manuferipts,  in  moft  languages,  ancient 
and  modern;  and  a  chamber  of  rarities,  among  which  is 
the  picture  of  a  bravo  or  alfo  din,  who  is  laid  to  have  com¬ 
mitted  345  murders  with  his  own  hand,  and  to  have  been 
accomplice  in,  or  privy  to,  400  more.  The  treafury  in 
the  chapel  contains  alfo  a  vail  number  of  pictures,  pre¬ 
cious  (tones,  medals,  veftels  of  gold  and  ftlver,  &c.  Among 
other  curioiities,  here  is  a  cherry-done  with  140  heads 
diftinCtly  engraved  upon  it.  The  gardens  of  the  palace 
are  alfo  very  fine,  and  it  is  faid  a  lecret  pafiage  leads  from 
it  to  all  the. churches  and  convents  in  the  town.  There 
is  a  great  number  of  other  fine  buildings  in  this  city, 
public  and  private,  particularly  the  riding-houfe,  town- 
lioufe,  opera-room,  large  edifice  for  tournaments,  the 
churches,  convents,  fountains,  &c.  Its  manufactures  are 
thofe  of  filk,  particularly  velvet,  woollen  cloths,  and  tapef- 
try;  and  it  has  two  annual  fairs,  at  which  great  quantities 
of  goods  are  fold.  Moft  of  the  houfes  are  well  built, 
and  painted  on  the  outfide.  The  market-place  is  extreme¬ 
ly  beautiful.  Not  far  from  Munich  are  four  other  palaces, 
with  fine  gardens,  belonging  to  the  eleCtor,  viz.  thofe  of 
Sleiffieim,  Nymphenburg,  Dauchau,  and  Starenberg.  The 
firft  and  laft  are  about  three  leagues  from  the  capital;  the 
fecond  about  half  a  league,  and  the  third  about  two,  at  a 
market-town  of  the  fame  name. 

A  college  called  the  Atheneum  has  been  lately  founded 
by  profeffor  Thierch,  for  the  inftruCtion  of  young  modern 
Greeks.  It  is  already  in  a  flourifning  ftate  ;  feveral  youn^ 
men  from  Greece,  Alia,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  See.  purfue 
their  Itudies  there;  and  the  plan  of  the  eftabliftiment  is 
calculated  to  have  a  great  influence  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind  of  Greek  youth. 

It  has  been  fometimes  lamented  that  England  is  not  a 
wine-producing  country:  but  the  common  people  have 
no  reafon  to  regret,  this  circumftanqe,  ftnee  it  is  obferved 
of  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  of  Munich,  that  they 
obtain  an  excellent  malt-beverage  at  a  low  price,  which 
renders  their  fituation  fuperior  to  the  people  in  countries 
where  the  vine  is  cultivated,  whole  only  drink  is  moll 
deteftable  wine.  If,  however,  the  bourgeoifie  of  Munich 
referable  John  Bull  in  their  predilection  for  good  malt- 
liquor,  they  differ  from  him  tain  coclo  in  their  mode  of  ob- 
ferving  Sunday  ;  which,  efpecially  at  the  Carnival  feafon, 
is  a  day  of  the  greateft  levity  and  diffipation.  «  The 
people  of  Munich  (fays  Mr.Depping)  are  lefs  diftinguilhed 
by  a  tafte  for  the  arts  than  by  their  love  of  diverfions  and 
good  Jiving.  Particularly  during  the  carnival,  this  city 
prefents  a  continual  fucceffion  of  fetes  and  pleafures.  A 
ftatement  of  the  amufements  which  are  to  take  place  every 
day  is  publiffied  ;  and  on  the  Sundays  of  the  carnival  they 
have  what  is  called  the  Academy  of  Mujks,  a  diverfion 
peculiar  to  this  city,  which  takes  place  at  the  principal 
theatre.  No  one  can  be  admitted  without  a  malk,  or  at 
leaft  without  a  part  of  the  face  being  malked;  and  fome 
perfons,  availing  themfelves  of  this  latitude  in  the  order, 
appear  with  merely  a  malk  over  their  nofes.  Not  only  is 
the  body  of  the  theatre  fplendidly  illuminated,  but  every 
range  of  boxes.  The  pit  is  made  level  with  the  Itage : 
though  at  the  end  a  fmail  fpace  is  left  for  the  performance 
of  lively  pantomimes,  the  characters  of  which  are  always 
Harlequin  and  Columbine,  Callander  (Pantaloon),  and 
Giles  (the  Clown).  The  loves  of  Harlequin  and  Colum¬ 
bine,  the  tricks,  the  difguifes,  and  addrefs,  of  Harlequin, 
and  the  traps  which  Callander  and  Giles  lay  for  them, 
conftitute  the  fubftance  of  the  piece:  but  the  incidents 
are  much  varied,  and  fucceed  each  other  with  great  rapi¬ 
dity.  This  fpecies  of  reprefentation,  which  appears  to 
have  been  tranfplanted  from  Italy  into  Bavaria,  we  need 
not  wiffi  more  perfeftt ;  yet  it  is  not  the  falhion  at  Munich 
to  give  it  much  attention,  only  the  middling- daffies  and 
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children  being  attracted  by  the  fcene.  Other  people  either 
-walk  about  or  place  themfelves  at  the  card-tables.  The 
royal  family  are  almoft  always  prefent  on  thefe  evenings, 
and  make  a  party  at  cards  for  an  hour  or  two.  A  ftranger 
mull:  be  furprifed  at  feeing  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the 
princes,  fitting  in  the  midft  of  their  fubjedts,  who  enjoy 
their  amufements,  in  the  royal  prefence,  without  con- 
ftraint.  Asameans  ofdiverting  themfelves, andat  thefame 
time  of  turning  matters  to  a  good  account,  at  the  hall  of 
entrance  is  a  kind  of  lottery  in  behalf  of  the  poor;  the 
tickets  are  fold  at  a  moderate  price :  but  there  is  only 
one  prize  to  a  hundred  blanks.  This  lottery  promotes 
alfo  the  national  induftry,  fmce  all  the  prizes  confift  of 
articles  manufadtured  in  the  country,  as  neck-handker¬ 
chiefs,  gloves,  filver-fpoons,  &c.’' 

It  is  probable,  that  the  ancient  city  of  Campodunum, 
or  Campidonum,  flood  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  1327, 
Munich  was  greatly  damaged  by  fire;  and  in  14.48  almoft 
entirely  deftroyed.  In  163a  it  was  taken  by  the  Swedes ; 
and  in  1704,  1742,  and  1743,  by  the  Auftrians,  who,  in 
the  lafl-mentioned  year,  eftablilhed  a  coramiffion  of  re¬ 
gency.  The  French  took  this  city  in  September  1796,  and 
levied  on  the  eledtor  a  contribution  of  3300  faddle  and 
draught  horfes,  200,000  quintals  of  grain,  100,000  facks 
of  oats,  10,000  pair  of  boots,  30,000  ells  of  cloth,  and  20 
pidtures,  with  other  conditions,  which  the  fudden  change 
of  circumftances  that  followed  rendered  highly  neceffary 
to  obferve.  In  1800  they  took  the  city  again.  It  is  two 
hundred  miles  weft  c-f  Vienna,  and  twenty-nine  fouth-eafl 
of  Augfburg.  Lat.  48.  6.  N.  Ion.  11.  32.  E.  Depping's  Re¬ 
marks  on  a  Tour  from  Paris  to  Munich  in  1813.  Baron 
d'UlilanJkVs  Travels  in  Poland,  Bavaria ,  Sfc. 

MU'NICHA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  audience 
of  Quito:  fixty  miles  fouth  of  St.  Yago  de  la  Laguna. 

MUNI'CIPAL,  adj.  [from  municipalis,  Lat.  of  manus, 
office,  and  capio,  I  take  or  hold.]  Belonging  to  a  corpo¬ 
ration. —  Municipal  cities  were  thofe  whofe  inhabitants 
were  capable  of  civil  offices  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Muni¬ 
cipal,  among  us,  is  now  applied  to  the  cuftomary  law's 
that  obtain  in  any  particular  city  or  province,  and  which 
have  no  authority  in  the  neighbouring  places.  Municipal 
officers,  are  thofe  eledted  to  defend  the  interefts  of  cities, 
their  rights  and  privileges,  and  t<5  maintain  order  and 
good  policy :  as  mayor,  fheriffs,  confuls,  bailiffs,  &c. 
Chambers. — A  counsellor,  bred  up  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  municipal  and  ftatute  laws,  may  honeftly  inform  a  juft 
prince  how  far  his  prerogative  extends.  Drydeil. 

MUNICIPAL'ITY,  J.  The  people  of  a  diftridt  in  the 
divifion  of  republican  France. — Do  you  ferioufly  think, 
that  the  territory  of  France,  upon  the  fyftem  of  eighty- 
three  independent  municipalities,  can  ever  be  governed  as 
one  body  ?  Burlie. 

MUNI'CIPES,  f.  An  appellation  given  by  the  Romans 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  municipia,  or  municipal  cities. 
See  Municipium. 

MUNICIP'IUM,  _/.'  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  corporation 
borough,  or  enfranchifed  city  or  town,  where  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  enjoyed  their  own  laws  and  cultoms,  and  at  the 
lame  time  were  honoured  with  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens ;  but  then  this  privilege  generally  reached  no 
further  than  the  bare  title.  Some  indeed,  by  particular 
merit,  obtained  the  liberty  of  votes,  which  occafioned  that 
diftindtion  of  municipium  Jhie  fuff r agio,  and  municipium 
cum  fuffragio.  The  inhabitants  of  the  municipium  Jine 
fuffragio  were  called  barely  Romani,  but  thofe  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipium  cum  fuffragio  were  called  cities  Romani. 

The  difference  between  proper  citizens  of  Rome  and 
die  inhabitants  of  the  municipium  may  be  thus  expreffed. 
The  proper  citizens  of  Rome  were,  1.  Regiltered  in  the 
cenfus;  2.  Had  the  right  of  Suffrage  and  of  bearing  ho¬ 
nours  ;  3.  Were  affeffed  in  the  poll-tax;  4.  Served  in  the 
legions  ;  5.  Ufed  the  Roman  laws  and  religion  ;  6.  Were 
called  Quu-etes  and  populus  Romanns.  Whereas  the  mu- 
nicipes  enjoyed  the  three  firft  of  thefe  privileges,  but 
were  denied  the  three  laft. 
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MU'NIE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Hiffar : 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Hiffar. 

MUNIF'EROUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  munus,  a  gift,  and 
fero,  to  bring.]  Bringing  gifts.  Bailey . 

To  MUNIF'ICATE,  v.  a.  [munifico,  Lat.]  To  enrich. 
Cocker  am. 

MUNIF'ICENCE,  f.  [Fr.  from  munficentia,  Lat.]  Li¬ 
berality;  the  adl  of  giving. — A  Hate  of  poverty  obl’cures 
all  the  virtues  of  liberality  and  munificence.  Addifon. — In 
Spenferit  is  ufed,  as  it  leems,  for  fortification  or  ltrength, 
from  munitiones  facer e: 

A  nation  ftraunge  with  their  importune  fway 
This  land  invaded  with  like  violence. 

Until  that  Locrine,  for  his  realm’s  defence, 

Did  head  againll  them  make,  and  Itrong  munificence.  F.  Q. 

MUNIF'ICENT,  adj.  Liberal;  generous. — Is  he  not 
our  molt  munificent  benefadtor,  our  wifeft  counlellor,  and 
molt  potent  protedlor  ?  Atterbury. 

MUNIF'ICENTLY,  adv.  Liberally;  generoufly. 
MUNIL'LA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caltile :  eight 
miles  fouth  of  Calahorra. 

MU'NIMENT,  f  [muniment  nm,  Lat.]  Fortification; 
ftrong  hold.  Support ;  defence : 

The  arm  our  foldier, 

Our  fteed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter; 

With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps 

In  this  our  fabrick.  Shakefpeare's  Coriolanus. 

Record  ;  writing  upon  which  claims  and  rights  are  found¬ 
ed  ;  evidences ;  charters. — The  more  ancient  muniments  of 
Winchcombe  were  deltroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  king 
Stephen.  Warton's  Hi  ft.  of  Kiddington. 

MlFNIMENT-HOUSE,  or  Muniment-room,  f.  in 
cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches,  caftles>  colleges,  or 
public  buildings,  is  a  houfe  or  little  room  of  ftrength ; 
purpofely  made  for  keeping  the  leal,  evidences,  deeds, 
charters,  writings,  &c.  of  fuch  church,  college,  &c.  Such 
evidences  of  title  to  eftates,  whether  of  public  bodies  or 
private  perfons,  being  called  muniments,  from  munio,  to 
defend ;  becaufe  inheritances  and  poffeffions  are  defended 
by  them.  Jacob's  Law  Di£l. — The  venerable  Gothic  vault¬ 
ing  of  the  ancient  muniment-room  in  Redcliffe-cheft,  and 
the  maffy  monumental  cheft  which  preferved  thefe  inefti- 
mable  remains.  Warton's  Rowley  Enq. 

MUNIM'INA,  f.  [of  the  Latin  munio,  I  defend  or 
ftrengthen.]  The  grants  or  charters  of  kings  and  princes 
to  churches  :  fo  called,  becaufe  cum  eis  muniuntur  againll 
all  thole  who  would  deprive  them  of  thofe  privileges. 

To  MUNI'TE,  v.  a.  [from  munio,  Lat.]  To  fortify;  to 
ftrengthen.  Not  in  uje. — Heat  doth  attenuate,  and  the 
more  grofs  and  tangible  parts  contract,  both  to  avoid 
vacuum,  and  to  munite  themfelves  againft  the  force  of  the 
fire.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hifl. — Men,  in  the  procuring  or  muniting 
of  religious  unity,  mult  not  diffolve  the  laws  of  charity 
and  human  fociety.  Bacon. 

MUNI'TION,yl  Fortification;  ftrong  hold. — All  that 
fight  againft  her  and  her  munition.  Ifa.xx ix.  7. — Keep  the 
munition;  watch  the  way.  Nahum,  ii.  1. — Authority  is  to 
be  a  fenced  as  well  as  a  brazen  wall.  The  inward  firm- 
nefs  of  one  mult  be  corroborated  by  the  exterior  munitions 
of  the  other.  South.— Ammunition ;  materials  for  war ; 
materials  for  commerce. — He  provided  vidtuals  for  the 
cities,  and  fiet  in  them  all  manner  of  munition.  1  Macc. 
xiv.  10. — The  bodies  of  men,  munition ,  and  money,  may 
juftly  be  called  the  finews  of  war.  Ralegh's  Arts  of  Emp. 

Mailer  Picklock,  fir,  your  man  o’law 

And  learn’d  attorney,  has  fent  you  a  bag  of  munition. 

■ — What  is’t  ? — Three  hundred  pieces.  B.  Jonfon. 

MU'NITY,  f.  [from  munite.]  Security;  freedom.  Not 
in  life. — Devotion  doth  rather  compofe  the  munity  than 
infringe  the  true  liberty  of  oaf  affediion.  W.  Mountague's 
Dev.  EJf. 

MUNKAT'ZKOE,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Kolivan,  on  the  Torn;  180  mites  eaft  of  Koli- 
3  E  van. 
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van,  and  640  eall-fouth-eaft  of  Tobollk.  Lat.  54.  52.  N, 
Ion.  85.  50.  E. 

MUN'KER,yi  With  the  Mahometans,  one  of  the  two 
angels  who  are  fuppofed  to  examine  the  fouls  of  the  de¬ 
parted. 

MUNK'HOLM,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Drontheim :  three  miles  north  of  Drontheim. 

MUN'KOES,  a  town  of  Hungary,  the  cattle  of  which, 
feated  on  a  deep  rock,  and  artificially  fortified,  is  deemed 
impregnable.  The  town  is  fituated  on  the  river  Latortza, 
and  it  is  the  refidence  of  a  Greek  bifhop,  united  with  the 
Roman  church,  and  a  convent  of  the  order  of  St.  Bafil. 
It  is  fifty-two  miles  eall-fouth-eaft  of  Calkau.  Lat.  48. 
29.  N.  Ion.  20.  14.  E. 

MUN'KORP,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weftmanland  :  fe- 
ven  miles  weft  of  Stroemlholm. 

MUN'KY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Canara:  feven 
miles  fouth  of  Onore. 

MUN'NERSTADT,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg, 
on  the  Lauer  :  nine  miles  north  of  Schweinfurt,  twenty- 
eight  north-north-eaft  of  Wurzburg,  and  thirty-one 
north-weft  of  Bamberg.  Lat.  50.  18.  N.  Ion.  10.  24.  E. 

MUN'NION,  f.  [ mullion  is  probably  the  true  word.  See 
Mullion.] — The  upright  polls,  that  divide  the  feveral 
lights  in  a  window-frame,  are  called  munnions.  Moxon. 

MtJN'NOW.  See  Monnow. 

MUNNYPOU'R,  a  town  of  Afia,  capital  of  Caflay.  In 
177+ it  was  taken  by  the  king  of  Burmah.  It  is  264  miles 
north-north-eaft  of  Aracan.  Lat.  24.  40.  N.  Ion.  95.  E. 

MUNOOCA'RY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car¬ 
natic  :  feven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Arnee. 

MU'NOS  (Don  Juan  Baptifta),  a  moll  voluminous  Spa- 
nifh  writer,  who  publilhed  130  volumes  of  hillorical  and 
other  works,  many  original  documents  and  letters  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ximenes,  &c.  and  other  productions  relating  to 
America,  and  was  employed  in  1779  by  the  king  of  Spain 
to  write  the  Hillory  of  the  New  World.  He  died  at  Ma¬ 
drid  about  December  1799.  Jones's  Biog.  Di£l. 

MU'NOZ  (Jerome),  an  able  Spanilh  mathematician  and 
oriental  lcholar  in  the  lixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of 
Valentia,  but  of  the  date  of  his  birth  or  death  we  have 
feen  no  account.  He  appears  to  have  rifen  into  fame  firft 
ot  all  in  Italy,  as  a  teacher  of  the  Hebrew  language  at 
Ancona,  where  the  Jews  themfelves  bellowed  the  higheft 
commendation  on  his  intimate  knowledge  of  their  facred 
tongue.  Nor  was  he  lefs  applauded  for  his  profound  ikill 
in  the  Greek  language,  polite  literature,  and  the  mathe¬ 
matical  fciences.  The  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
rendered  his  countrymen  defirous  of  fecuring  the  benefit 
ol  his  inftruClions  to  his  native  land,  and  he  accepted  of 
their  invitation  to  repair  to  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca. 
In  this  leminary,  he  was  at  the  fame  time  appointed  pro- 
lellor  of  Hebrew,  and  of  the  mathematics,  with  a  very 
ample  llipend ;  and  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  the  alfiduous  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  his  double 
office.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  Inftitutiones  Arithme- 
tmas  ad  Percipiendam  Allrologiam  et  Mathematicas  Fa¬ 
cilitates  neceflariae,  1566,  4to.  a.  Alphabetum  Hebrai- 
cum,  cum  ratione  legendi  cum  punClis.  3.  LeClura  Geo- 
graphica.  4.  L  reatile  on  the  new  Comet,  and  its  Prog¬ 
noses,  of  which  a  French  tranllation  was  publilhed  at 
Paris  in  1574,  in  8vo.  Gen.  Biog. 

MUNRE'E,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  runs  into  Tul- 
laghan  Bay  in  lat.  54.  5.  N.  Ion.  9.  42.  W. 

MUNS,  J.  [mund,  Germ,  and  Dan.  mitnnr,  Icel.]  A  term 
for  the  mouth  and  chops,  noticed  by  Ray ;  and  Hill  ufed 
in  vulgar  language. 

MUNSA'LA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Wafa;  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Jacobftadt. 

MUNSAPET'TA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car¬ 
natic:  five  miles  north  of  Tritchinopoly. 

MUN'SEN,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Vifiapour  :  twenty-feven  miles  north  of  Poonah. 

MUN'SESKIRCHEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Mofelle:  five  miles  welt  of  Bouzonville,  and 
twelve  ealt  of  Thionville. 
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MUNS'HOLM,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the  Great 
Belt ;  ten  miles  north-north- well  of  Corfoer.  Lat.  55.  29. 
N.  Ion.  11.  6.  E. 

.  MUNSIN'GEN,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg;  twenty-fix 
miles  fouth-fouth-eall  of  Stuttgart,  and  twenty  weft  of 
Ulm.  Lat.  48.25.  N.  Ion.  9.33.  E. 

MUN'STER,  formerly  a  bilhopric  of  Germany,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Ealt  Frielland  and  Oldenburg;  011  the 
eaft  by  the  bilhopric  of  Ofnabruck,  and  counties  of  Diep- 
holz,Tecklenburg,  Lingen.andRavenlberg;  on  the  fouth 
by  Weftphalia,  the  counties  of  Mark  and  Recklinghaufen, 
and  duchy  of  Cleves ;  and  on  the  weft  by  Holland,  and 
the  county  of  Bentheim.  This  country  is  level,  with 
fome  agreeable  heights,  but  no  mountains.  The  exten- 
live  heaths  here  lerve  for  the  breeding  of  cattle.  In  it 
are  alfo  fruitful  plains,  fine  woods  and  turf,  together 
with  good  quarries  of  Hone,  and  rivers  abounding  in  fifh. 
The  moll  remarkable  are  the  Embs,  the  Lippe,  the  Veclit, 
and  the  Berkel.  The  Dummer  Lake,  which  is  one  Ger¬ 
man  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  one  broad,  lies  between 
the  bilhopric  and  the  county  of  Diepholz,  and  in  part  be¬ 
longs  thereto.  At  the  time  of  the  reformation,  the  Lu¬ 
theran  doCtrine  found  here,  indeed,  many  adherents ;  but 
it  was  afterwards  fupprefled,  and  the  exercife  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  religion,  which  had  been  permitted  in  the  quarter 
of  Emblland,  in  the  years  1613  and  1614,  was  again  put 
down.  In  the  year  802,  the  emperor  Charlemagne  created 
Ludgern,  of  Frielland,  firft  bilhop  of  Mimigerriford,  in- 
ftead  of  which  name  was  afterwards  ufed  that  of  Munller. 
Bilhop  Louis  I.  fet  this  bilhopric  free  from  the  heredi¬ 
tary  right  of  protection  from  the  counts  of  Tecklenburg. 
Bilhop  Hermann  II.  who  governed  in  the  12th  century, 
was,  by  the  emperor  Otto  IV.  made  a  prince  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Bilhop  Otto,  a  count  of  Bentheim,  was  the  firft 
prelate  who  was  eleCted  by  the  chapter,  on  whom  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.  conferred  a  power  for  this  purpofe. 
Bilhop  Louis  II.  a  landgrave  of  HelTe,  was  the  firft  who 
was  confirmed  by  the  pope.  Bilhop  Chriliopher  Bern- 
hard,  a  baron  of  Galen,  who  died  in  the  year  1678,  is  ce¬ 
lebrated  as  a  great  warrior.  In  1802,  the  bilhopric  was 
fecularifed  and  given  to  the  king  of  Pruflia;  by  whom,  at 
the  peace  of  Tillit,  1807,  it  was  ceded  to  the  kingdom  of 
Weftphalia. 

In  the  year  1S10,  it  was  thought  fit  by  Bonaparte  to 
unite  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  the  Hanle-towns,  the 
grand  duchy  of  Berg,  and  the  territory  of  Munller,  to  the 
French  empire.  The  following  is  a  part  of  the  proclama¬ 
tion  ilfued  upon  that  occalion  by  the  general  lent  to  take 
polfelfion. 

To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Mtmjler.  Feb.  24,  18 11. 

“  An  imperial  decree  of  the  22ft  of  January  laft,  ilfued 
in  confequence  of  the  lenatus  confultum  of  the  13th  of 
December,  1810,  which  unites  you  to  the  empire,  autho¬ 
rized  the  giving  up  of  your  country,  of  which  I  have 
taken  polfelfion  in  the  name  of  his  majefty  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  &c.  Called  to  partake  of  the 
deftinies  of  the  grand  people,  happy  for  the  future  under 
the  lafeguard  of  the  eagles  who  are  coming  to  furround 
your  territory,  and  render  it  inviolable  ;  be  worthy  of 
the  protection  which  our  invincible  monarch  offers  you. 
When  you  were  only  the  neighbours  of  his  vaft  empire, 
you  could  reckon  upon  this  powerful  protection ;  but 
now,  lubjeCls  of  the  greateft,  bell,  of  fovereigns,  you  will 
more  particularly  intereft  his  magnanimous  heart.  Ad¬ 
mire  his  glory;  cherilh  his  paternal  goodnefs.” 

Accordingly,  this  country  was  formed  into  a  depart¬ 
ment  called  La  Lippe;  and  on  the  19th  of  Augult  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  emperor  replied  to  the  perlons  who  brought 
him  an  addrels  from  the  capital  in  the  following  terms. — 
“  Gentlemen,  Deputies  of  the  Department  of  La  Lippe; 
The  town  of  Munller  belonged  to  an  ecclefiaftical  love- 
reign  ;  deplorable  etfeCt  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition  ! 
You  were  without  country.  Providence,  who  willed  that 
I  Ihould  reftore  the  throne  of  Charlemagne,  has  made  you 
naturally  enter,  with  Holland  and  the  Hanfe-towns,  into 
the  bofom  of  the  empire.  From  the  moment  in  which 

1  you 
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you  became  French,  my  heart  made  no  difference  between 
you  and  other  parts  of  my  ftates.  As  foon  as  circum- 
ftances  fhall  permit  me,  I  (hall  feel  a  lively  fatisfa&ion  in 
being  among  you.” 

Addreffes  of  this  kind  now  appear  ftrange  to  us,  though 
we  have  been  difufed  to  them  but  for  a  very  few  years. 
However,  it  Ihould  not  be  forgotten  that  Inch  things  were. 
By  the  xxiiid  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  (1815.)  it 
is  Hated,  that  “  the  king  of  Pruffia  fhall  poffefs  anew,  as 
formerly,  in  full  property  and  fovereignty,  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Munfter;  that  is  to  fay,  the  Pruflian  part  of  the 
former  bifliopric  of  Munfter,  with  the  exception  of  that 
part  which  has  been  ceded  to  his  Britannic  majefty,  king 
of  Hanover,  in  virtue  of  the  xxviith  article.”  The  4th 
feftion  of  that  article  declares,  that  there  fhall  belong  to 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover  “  The  lower  county  of  Lingen, 
and  the  part  of  the  principality  of  Pruflian  Munfter  which 
is  fituated  between  this  county  and  the  part  of  Rheina 
Wolbeck  occupied  by  the  Hanoverian  government;  but, 
ns  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  fhall 
obtain  by  this  ceflion  an  acceflion  of  territory  comprifing 
a  population  of  22,000  fouls,  and,  as  the  lower  county  of 
Lingen,  and  the  part  of  the  principality  of  Munfter  here 
mentioned  might  not  coriie  up  to  this  condition,  his  ma¬ 
jefty  the  king  of  Pruffia  engages  to  caufe  the  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  to  be  extended  into  the  principality  of  Munfter, 
as  far  as  may  be  neceffary  to  contain  that  population.” 

MUN'STER,  capital  of  the  above  territory,  fituated  in 
a  very  fruitful  and  pleafant  fpot,  on  the  rivulet  Aa,  not 
far  from  the  Ernbs.  Munfter  is  environed  by  double 
ditches  and  ramparts;  and  contains  in  it  a  citadel,  which 
is  called  the  Brille,  and  was  eredted  by  bifhop  Chriftopher 
Bernhard,  of  Galen,  in  order  to  curb  the  town.  Among 
others,  is  the  parifh-church  of  St.  Lambert,  on  the  tower 
of  which  John  of  Leyden,  king  of  the  anabaptifts,  toge¬ 
ther  with  both  his  princes,  were  hung  up  in  iron  balkets. 
The  town  itfelf  has  undergone  many  calamities,  among 
which  that  is  in  particular  worthy  of  notice  which  it  un¬ 
derwent  in  the  time  of  the  anabaptifts,  in  the  years  1535 
and  1536.  This  city  is  remarkable  for  a  famous  treaty 
ofa  general  peace,  which  w'as  fettled  in  the  year  1648. 
It  is  lbmetimes  called  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  and  fome- 
times  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  becaufe  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  were  divided,  and  laboured  at  two  places  at  the 
fame  time;  the  Swedes  at  Ofnabruck,  and  the  French  at 
Munfter.  Thus,  from  the  two  treaties  of  Munfter  and 
Ofnabruck,  they  have  given  it  the  general  term  of  the 
Treaty  of  Weftphalia.  It  is  fixty-five  miles  north-north- 
eaft  of  Cologne.  Lat.  51.49.  N.  Ion.  7.  44.  E. 

MUN'STER,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  duchy  of 
Neuburg,  where  the  allies  were  encamped  before  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Blenheim:  feven  miles  north-eaft  of  Hochftatt. 

MUN'STER,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg  :  ele¬ 
ven  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Schweinfurt. 

MUN'STER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Rhine:  fourteen  miles  fouth  of  Lauften. 

MUN'STER,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol :  two  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Rattenburg. 

MUN'STER,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  and  capital  of  a 
bailiwick,  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne  :  twelve  miles  north- 
north-  w'eft  of  Lucerne. 

MUN'STER,  a  town  of  the  Grifons,  which  gives  name 
to  a  valley,  called  Munjlertlial,  in  the  League  of  God’s 
Houle:  fifteen  miles  north  of  Bormio. 

MUN'STER,  late  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Rhine  and  Molelle  :  one  mile  fouth  of  Creutznach. 

MUN'STER,  or  Munsterroth,  a  town  of  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Heffe:  four  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Butz- 
bach,  and  fourteen  miles  north  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine. 

MUN'STER,  or  Masmunster,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  This  town  was  for¬ 
merly  imperial.  It  was  taken  by  count  Montecuculi,  and 
fortified  in  the  year  16339  but  the  Swedes,  taking  it  foon 
after,  deftroyed  the  fortifications,  and  put  it  into  the 
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hands  of  the  Fixnch.  It  is  eight  miles  north-weft  of 
Ruffach,  and  nine  weft-fiouth-weft  of  Colmar. 

MUN'STER,  in  Latin  Monomia,  and  in  Irifh  Mown, 
the  molt  foutherly  province  of  Ireland  ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Leinfter  and  Connaught,  and  on  the  eaft,  weft, 
and  fouth,  by  the  ocean.  It  contains  the  counties  of 
Cork,  Clare,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Water¬ 
ford  5  and  3,289,932  Irifh  plantation  acres,  740  parilhes, 
63  baronies,  and  26  boroughs.  It  is  about  125  miles 
long,  and  120  broad;  and  its  principal  town  is  Cork. 
Its  ancient  name  was  Mumlian;  and  in  latter  ages  it  was 
divided  into  Defmond  or  South  Munfter,  Ormond  or  Eaft 
Munfter,  and  Thomond  or  North  Munfter.  It  lies  between 
lat.  51.  15.  and  53.  o.  N.  and  Ion.  7.  10.  and  io.  40.  W. 

MUN'STER  (Sebaftian),  a  diftinguiftied  mathematician 
and  linguift,  was  born  at  Ingelheim,  in  the  Palatinate,  in 
1649;  after  lultaining  fome  time  the  character  of  a  Fran- 
cifcan  monk,  he  quitted  that  order,  and  embraced  the 
reformed  religion.  He  became  profeffor  of  the  Hebrew 
language  and  theology  at  Heidelberg,  whence  he  after¬ 
wards  removed  to  Bade  to  hold  the  like  offices,  where  he 
died  of  the  plague  in  1552.  He  was  one  of  the  firft  among 
the  German  literati  who  attempted  to  improve  the  fcience 
of  geography ;  and  compofed  a  book  entitled  CoJ biogra ph ia 
Univerj'alis,  which  was  printed  in  1550,  and  translated  into 
the  Italian  and  other  languages.  A  French  edition  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1575,  in  two  vols.  folio,  with  cor¬ 
rections  and  additions.  He  was  lb  celebrated  as  a  geo¬ 
grapher,  and  alfo  for  his  knowledge  in  theology,  that  he 
was  ftyled  the  Strabo  and  Efdras  of  Germany.  He  con- 
ftrufted  a  map  of  the  territory  of  Balle,  and  another  of 
Germany,  which  was  corrected  and  enlarged  by  Tille- 
man  Stella  in  1567.  Munfter  was  likewife  great  as  a  ma¬ 
thematician  and  aftronomer.  Montucla  fpeaks  of  a  trea- 
tile  of  geometry  written  by  him,  entitled  “  Rudimenta 
Mathematica ;”  and  he  compofed  another  on  gnomonics, 
which  the  fame  author  fays  is  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  art  of  dialling.  It  was  printed  at  Balle,  under 
the  title  of  Compojitio  Horologiorum.  In  addition  to 
thefe  works,  another  is  mentioned,  viz.  Organon  Urani- 
cum,  in  which  the  author  gives  a  theory  of  the  planets, 
with  their  various  motions,  for  more  than  100  years. 
As  a  linguift,  the  following  works  are  mentioned  : 
4.  A  Latin  Translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  5.  Gram- 
matica  Hebraica.  6.  DiCt.  Hebraicte  Chaldaico-Latinum. 
7.  Calendarium  Hebraicum.  8.  Grammatica  Chaldaica. 
9.  Tabulae  novas  ad  Geog.  Ptolemasi,  &c.  Gen.  Biog. 

MUNSTER  BIL'SEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Lower  Meufe  :  one  mile  north  of 
Bilfen. 

MUNSTER  EY'SSEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Roer:  twenty-four  miles  louth-eaft  of 
Juliers,  and  thirty-four  north-weft  of  Coblentz.  Lat.  50. 
38.  N.  Ion.  6.  41.  E. 

MUNSTER  MEI'NFELD,  late  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Rhine  and  Molelle  :  eleven  miles  weft- 
fouth-weft  of  Coblentz,  and  forty-two  north-eaft  of 
Treves.  Lat.  50.  16.  N.  Ion.  7.  19.  E. 

MUN'STERBERG,  a  principality  of  Silefia,  environed 
by  the  principalities  of  Schweidnitz,  Brieg,  Neilfe,  and 
the  county  of  Glatz.  It  is  a  good  foil  ;  and,  befides  flax, 
hemp,  and  wood,  produces  all  lorts  of  grain  ;  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Munfterberg  yields  great  quantities  of 
hops.  Here  are  likewile  large  breeds  of  horned  cattle 
and  Iheep.  To  the  weft  and  fouth,  or  near  the  county  of 
Glatz,  it  is  very  mountainous  ;  the  Bohemian  chain  end¬ 
ing  in  thole  parts,  and  the  Moravian  chain  of  mountains 
beginning  there.  In  this  principality  are  three  boroughs, 
and  one  market-town.  Its  firft  princes  were  of  the  line 
of  the  dukes  of  Schweidnitz.  In  1653,  the  principality  of 
Munfterberg,  with  the  diftrift  of  Frankenftein,  was,  by 
the  emperor  Ferdinand,  conferred  as  a  fief  on  John  Wei- 
chard,  of  Auerlberg,  whole  defcendants  ftill  enjoy  it. 

MUN'STERBERG,  a  town  of  Silefia,  and  capital  of 
the  above  principality,  fituated  on  the  Qlilau.  The  prin¬ 
cipal 
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cipa!  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  culture  of 
hops:  thirty-one  miles'  fouth  of  Breflau,  and  fixty-fix 
north  of  Olmutz.  Lat.  51.  26.  N.  Ion.  16.  56.  E. 

MUN'STERBERG,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province 
of  Oberland  :  eighteen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Marien- 
werder. 

MUN'STERBERG,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province 
of  Pomerelia  :  twelve  miles  north-north- weft  of  Marien- 
burg. 

MUN'STERBERG,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province 
Qf  Ermeland  :  fixteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Heilfperg. 

MUN'STERDORF,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  : 
two  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Itzehoa. 

MUNSTERLIN'GEN,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the 
Turgau:  three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Conftance. 

MUN'STERTRENTZ,  a  town  of  Pomerelia,  on  the 
Motlaw  :  five  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Dantzick. 

MUNSURABAD',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Allaha¬ 
bad  :  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Allahabad. 

MUN'TER  (Balthafar),  a  celebrated  German  divine, 
was  born,  in  1735,  at  Lubeck,  where  his  father  refided  as 
a  merchant.  He  was  well  educated  ;  and  obtained  a  high 
reputation  at  fchool,  as  well  by  his  German  poetry  in 
general,  as  by  two  odes  in  praife  of  the  Deity,  which  were 
regarded  as  happy  prefages  of  that  celebrity  to  which  he 
afterwards  attained  in  facred  poetry.  In  1754,  he  went 
to  ftudy  at  Jena,  and  in  1757  became  a  private  teacher 
in  philofophy.  He  entered  his  new  career  with  great 
fuccels,  and  the  fcantinefs  of  his  means  induced  him  to 
make  great  exertions.  He  devoted  himfelf  to  the  church, 
acquired  much  popularity  by  his  fermons,  and  was  foon 
patronized  by  the  duke  of  Gotha,  who  appointed  him 
dean  of  the  court.  He  now  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  print 
by  fome  volumes  of  fermons,  and  by  a  treatife  “  On  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge,”  which  was  written  in  anfwer  to  an 
accufation  made  againft  him  for  herefy.  He  was  next 
appointed  fuperintendant  at  Tonna  ;  and  in  a  fhort  time 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  paftor  of  a  German 
congregation  at  Copenhagen.  Here  he  publiflied  his 
c‘  Converfations  of  a  reflecting  Chriftian  with  himfelf,  on 
the  Truth  and  Divine  Origin  of  his  Belief,”  a  work 
which  was  extremely  well  received,  even  by  thofe  who 
thought  differently  from  him  in  regard  to  many  con¬ 
troverted  points.  He  was  exceedingly  attentive  to  the 
religious  inftruClion  of  youth,  and  compofed  a  treatife 
exprefsly  with  this  view,  entitled  “An  Introduction  to  the 
Knowledge  and  PraCtice  of  Religion,”  which  was  faid  to 
be  diftinguifhed  for  its  perfpicuity  and  practical  utility. 
In  the  year  1772,  he  attended  the  unfortunate  count 
Struenzee  during  his  imprifonment;  and  revived  in  his 
mind  thofe  fentiments  of  religion  which  he  had  imbibed 
in  his  youth,  and  which  had  not  been  entirely  eradicated 
by  a  life  of  vicious  indulgence.  Munter  publilhed  an 
account  of  Struenzee’s  converfion,  which  bears  the 
ftrongeft  marks  of  the  inoft  difinterefted  attachment,  and 
no  work  of  modern  times  was  read  with  fo  much  avidity  : 
it  was  circulated  with  the  utmoft  zeal  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  tranflated  into  the  Danifh,  Swedifh,  French, 
and  Dutch,  languages.  In  the  year  1786,  Munter  fuf- 
tained  a  fevere  ftroke  by  the  lofs  of  his  fecond  fon,  who 
had  been  brought  up  to  the  fea-fervice,  and  who  was 
drowned  in  the  harbour  of  Bourdeaux  :  he  died  himfelf  in 
1793,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  an  excellent 
hufband,  an  affectionate  father,  and  a  iincere  friend. 
Modefty  and  benevolence  were  the  moft  ftriking  features 
in  his  character.  Gen.  Biog. 

MUNTERKIN'GEN,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  on  the 
Danube :  thirty-five  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Stutgard, 
and  fixteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ulm. 

MUNTERLO'NEY  MOUNTAINS,  mountains  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Strabane. 

MUN'TING  (Henry),  a  phyfician  and  botanift,  was 
torn  about  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century  at 
Groningen.  Alter  lpendiug  eight  years  in  foreign  travel, 
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during  which  he  particularly  attended  to  botanical  re- 
fearches,  he  fettled  in  his  native  place,  and  began  to  form 
a  garden  of  curious  native  and  foreign  plants.  The  ex- 
penfe  of  this  eftablilhment  abforbed  his  patrimonial  and 
profeflional  income,  fo  that  he  would  have  been  reduced 
to  indigence,  had  not  the  ftates  of  the  province  patronifed 
a  defign  which  promifed  to  be  fo  ufeful  to  the  univerfity 
of  Groningen,  and  bellowed  upon  him,  in  1641 ,  a  penfion 
with  the  title  of  their  botanift.  In  1654  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  to  the  chair  of  chemiftry  and  botany,  with  a  con- 
liderable  augmentation  of  his  penfion.  He  died  in  1658. 
This  phyfician  publiflied  “  Hortus  &  Univerfte  Materia? 
Medica  Gazophylacium,”  1646,  nmo.  which  is  a  cata¬ 
logue  chiefly  of  exotic  plants  and  their  varieties. 

MUN'TING  (Abraham),  fon  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Groningen  in  1626.  He  ftudied  under  his  father, 
and  at  the univerfities of  Franeker,  Leyden,  and  Utrecht; 
and  then  made  an  abode  of  two  years  in  France,  and 
took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Angers.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  he  aflifted  his  father  in  his  botanical  leCtures,  and 
was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  his  chair  at  his  death  in 
1658.  He  occupied  this  poll  with  reputation,  became 
reftor  of  the  univerfity,  and  died  in  1683.  Abraham 
publiflied  in  the  Dutch  language,  1.  The  Genuine  Cul¬ 
ture  of  Plants,  Amft.  4to.  1672.  2.  Aloedarium,  1680, 

4to.  with  figures.  3.  De  vera  Herba  Britanica,  (which  he 
coniiders  as  a  fpecies  of  water-dock,)  1681,  4to.  After 
his  death  appeared,  in  1696,  his  “  Curious  Defcription 
of  Plants,”  the  writing  of  which  is  the  fame  as  that  of  his 
firft  Dutch  work ;  but  the  plates  are  new  and  fplendid, 
amounting  to  245;  they  have  been  publiflied  feparately, 
under  the  title  of  PJiytographia  Ctiriujh,  with  the  names 
in  various  languages,  at  Amfterdam,  in  1702,  1713,  and 
1727,  folio.  Gen.  Biog. 

MUNTIN'GIA,  f.  [named  by  Plumier,  from  the  fub- 
jeft  of  the  preceding  article.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  polyandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  colurn- 
niferas,  (tiliaceae,  Jutf.)  Generic  characters  —  Calyx; 
perianthium  one-leafed,  five-parted,  concave  at  the  bafe ; 
fegments  lanceolate,  acuminate,  large  ;  deciduous.  Co¬ 
rolla:  petals  five,  roundilh,  fpreading,  inferted  into  the 
calyx.  Stamina  :  filaments  very  many,  capillary,  very 
fhort ;  antherae  roundifh.  Piftillum  :  germen  globular, 
clothed  with  villofe  hairs ;  ftyle  none  ;  ftigma  headed, 
pentagonal,  rayed,  permanent ;  (pyramidal,  five-grooved, 
fefiile.  Gartner.)  Pericarpium  :  berry  globular,  umbili- 
cate  with  the  ftigma,  five  celled, (frequently  more.  Gartner.) 
Seeds ;  numerous,  roundifh,  very  final],  neftling. — Effential 
Cliarader.  Calyx  five-parted  ;  corolla  five-petalled  ;  berry 
five-celled;  (many-celled, Gartner.)  Seeds  many,  neftling. 

Muntingia  calabura,  or  villofe  muntingia,  the  only 
fpecies  known.  This  fhrub,  or  fmall  tree,  rifes  from  "a 
fathom  to  ten  or  twelve  feet,  or  according  to  Sloane 
thirty  feet,  in  height,  fending  out  many  irregular,  fpread¬ 
ing,  long,  round,  hairy  branches,  covered  with  a  fmooth 
dark  purple  bark.  Leaves  alternate,  flat,  fpreading  hori¬ 
zontally,  oblique,  ovate  lanceolate,  acuminate,  unequally 
ferrate,  nerved,  green  and  hirfute  above,  hoary-tomentofe 
and  vilcid  underneath  5  three,  four,  or  five,  inches  long, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  at  the  bafe ;  the  upper 
ones  more  oblique,  or  ftretching  much  farther  back  on 
one  fide  of  the  petiole  than  they  do  on  the  other. 
Petioles  fhort,  round,  hirfute ;  ftipules  folitary,  the  length 
of  the  petioles,  filiform,  hirfute  in  front.at  the  bafe  of  the 
leaves  ;  peduncles  two  to  four,  between  the  petioles,  and 
not  axillary,  cluttered,  longer  than  the  petiole,  fhorter 
than  the  leaf,  one-flowed,  round,  villofe-vifcid  :  Jacquin 
remarks,  that  they  fucceflively  turn  the  flower  u'hen  it  is 
about  to  expand  to  the  face  of  the  leaf,  which  before  was 
refiexed  to  the  back  of  it.  Flowers  without  feent,  but 
handfome,  an  inch  in  diameter,  refembling  thofe  of  the 
bramble,  according  to  Sloane  ;  the  calyx  is  afh-coloured, 
and  the  petals  are  white :  the  former  is  five  or  fix  parted;  the 
parts  the  fame  length  with  the  petals,  hirfute,  and  vifeid  : 
the  latter  five  or  fix  in  number  with  a  very  fhort  claw, 

and 
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and  plaited.  Berry  fpherical,  crowned  with  the  feflile 
ftigma,  which  has  from  four  to  fix  grooves,  fucculent, 
many-celled:  partitions  membranaceous,  very  thin,  l'ub- 
divided  towards  the  periphery,  when  the  cells  are  un¬ 
equal  and  irregular.  Seeds  very  fmooth  and  Alining, 
whitiih  or  pale  ftraw-colour,  neftling  in  the  pulp,  with¬ 
out  any  receptacle.  According  to  Jacquin,  the  berry 
is  rofe-coloured  with  a  tinge  of  yellow,  and  when  cut 
tranfverfely  feems  to  be  one-celled,  but,  if  the  pulp  and 
feeds  be  gently  prefled  out  in  water,  it  appears  very 
clearly  to  be  five-celled.  Sloane  fays,  the  fruit  is  as  big 
as  a  cherry  ;  and  Miller,  that  it  is  as  large  as  that  of  the 
cockfpur  hawthorn  ;  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  when  ripe. 
Native  of  Jamaica,  on  the  calcareous  fubalpine  hills, 
flowering  in. the  lpring  ;  and  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  wet 
parts  of  woods,  flowering  in  Auguft  and  September.  This 
is  not  the  mullam  tocldali  of  Rheede  Hort.  Malab.  as  Lin¬ 
naeus  thought  it  was ;  for  that  is  of  a  different  genus, 
and  has  nothing  in  common  with  Muntingia  calabura, 
but  a  flight  agreement  in  the  leaves. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  were  fent  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar 
from  Jamaica,  which  lucceeded  in  fome  of  the  Englifli 
gardens,  being  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark. 
In  warm  weather  the  glaffes  ffiould  be  raifed  to  admit 
frelh  air;  but  the  feeds  will  often  remain  in  the  ground  a 
whole  year  before  the  plants  will  appear;  in  which  cafe 
the  pots  mull  be  kept  conftantly  clear  from  weeds,  and 
fliould  remain  in  the  hot-bed  till  after  Michaelmas, 
when  they  may  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and  plunged 
into  the  bark-bed,  between  other  pots  of  tall  plants, 
where  they  may  remain  during  the  winter  feafon.  Thefe 
pots  fliould  be  now  and  then  watered,  when  the  earth 
appears  dry;  and  in  the  beginning  of  March  the  pots 
fliould  be  removed  out  of  the  ftove,  and  placed  in  a  frelh 
bark-bed  under  frames,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants 
foon  after.  When  the  plants  are  come  up  about  two 
inches  high,  they  fliould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the 
pots,  and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled 
with  light  rich  earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the  hot-bed 
again,  obferving  to  fliade  them  from  the  lun  until  they 
have  taken  new  root,  after  which  time  they  fliould  be 
duly  watered,  and  in  warm  weather  they  mult  have  a 
large  Ihare  of  frelh  air.  In  this  liot-bed  the  plants  may 
remain  until  autumn,  when  the  nights  begin  to  be  cold  ; 
at  which  time  they  fliould  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and 
plunged  into  the  bark-bed.  During  the  winter  feafon 
thefe  plants  mull  be  kept  warm,  efpecially  while  they  are 
young,  and  frequently  refreftied  with  water;  but  it  mull 
not  be  given  to  them  in  large  quantities,  left  it  rot  the 
tender  fibres  of  their  roots.  It  will  be  proper  to  con¬ 
tinue  thefe  plants  in  the  ftove  all  the  year,  but  in  warm 
weather  they  fliould  have  a  large  fhare  of  frelh  air ;  but,  as 
the  plants  grow  in  ftrength,  they  will  be  more  hardy,  and 
may  be  expofed  in  fummer  for  two  or  three  months,  and 
in  winter  will  live  in  a  dry  ftove,  if  kept  in  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat. 

MUNTISSUR',  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty  miles  north- 
tall  of  Burdwan. 

MUNY CH'IA,  or  Munich'ius  Por/tus,  in  ancient 
geography,  a  village  and  port  of  Attica,  between  the 
Pirasus  and  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  called  after  king 
Munychus,  who  built  there  a  temple  to  Diana,  and  in 
whole  honour  he  inllituted  feftivals  called  Munychia. 
The  temple  was  held  fo  facred,  that  whatever  criminals 
fled  there  for  refuge  were  pardoned.  During  the  feftivals 
they  offered  fmall  cakes  which  they  called  amphipkontes, 
or  “  fliining  all  round,”  became  there  were  lighted  torches 
hung  round  when  they  were  carried  to  the  temple,  or 
becaufe  they  were  offered  at  the  full  moon,  at  which  time 
the  folemnity  was  obferved.  It  was  particularly  in  honour 
of  Diana,  who  is  the  fame  as  the  Moon,  becaufe  it  was 
full  moon  when  Themiftocles  conquered  the  Perfian  fleet 
at  Salamis.  The  port  of  Munychia  was  well  fortified, 
and  of  great  confequence ;  therefore  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Von.  XVI.  No.  U04. 
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when  fovereigns  of  Greece,  always  kept  a  regular  gar- 
rifon  there. 

MUNY CH'IA,  an  anniverfary  folemnity  obferved  at 
Athens,  in  honour  of  Diana,  on  the  16th  of  the  month 
Munychion. 

MUNYCII'ION,  the  tenth  month  of  the  Athenian 
year,  containing  twenty-nine  days,  and  anfwering  to  the 
latter  part  of  our  March  and  the  beginning  of  April. 
It  was  fo  called  from  the  fellival  Munychia,  juft  men¬ 
tioned. 

MUN'ZENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Hanau  Munzenberg :  nineteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Wetzlar,  and  feventeen  north  of  Hanau. 

MUODGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cicacole:  eighteen  miles  north-north-weft  of  Ganjam. 

MUO'NIO,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  mountains  of 
Norway,  and,  palling  foutherly  through  Swedilh  Lapland, 
joins  the  Tornea  in  lat.  67.  12.  N. 

MUPH'TI.  See  Mufti,  p.  165,  6. 

MUR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North  Coafts  :  nine  miles  weft  of  Loudeac,  and  twenty- 
one  fouth  of  Guingamp. 

MUR  de  BAR'RES,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a  diftridl,  in  the  department  of  the  Aveiron  : 
thirty  miles  north  of  Rhodez,  and  thirty  north-eaft  of 
Figeac.  Lat.  44.  51.  N.  Ion.  2.  44.  E. 

MU'RA,  a  river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs  into  the  Tun- 
gulka  nearly  oppofite  Mureka. 

MU'RA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Noto :  fifteen 
miles  fouth  of  Modica. 

MURABA',  a  Brahman  of  the  city  of  Poona,  the 
capital  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  in  whofe  perfon  and  de- 
fcendants  is  exhibited  an  extraordinary  inftance  of  priell- 
craft  and  fuperftition.  He  was  of  the  fe6t  of  Guflain,  or 
more  correftly  Gofwami ;  and  is  reported  to  have  been 
fo  pious,  that  the  god  Ganefa  rewarded  him  by  incar¬ 
nating  himfelf  in  his  perfon,  and  covenanting  that  the 
divinity  fliould  defcend  to  his  children  to  the  feventh 
generation  :  empowering  the  incumbent  to  work  miracles, 
and,  in  a  limited  degree,  to  look  into  futurity.  With 
this  divine  patrimony  is  inherited  the  guardianfliip  of  a 
facred  Hone,  a  type  of  the  Deity.  In  the  year  1800,  the 
venerated  incumbent  was  vifited  by  lord  George  Berel- 
ford,  field-marlhal  Beresford,  and  Mr.  Moor,  the  author 
of  the  Hindu  Pantheon.  The  latter  furnilhed  a  detailed 
account  of  this  perfon,  family,  and"  vifit,  to  the  Afiatic 
Society,  which  is  publiflied  in  the  7th  volume  of  their 
Tranfa&ions,  under  the  title  of  “  Account  of  an  heredi¬ 
tary  living  Deity,  to  whom  devotion  is  paid  by  the  Brah¬ 
mans  of  Poona  and  its  neighbourhood.”  The  incar¬ 
nation  is  reprefented  to  have  taken  place  about  the  year 
1640,  and  at  the  period  of  the  above  vifit  five  generations 
had  palled  away.  Gabaji  Deva,  that  is,  the  Divine  Gabaji, 
was  the  then  incumbent.  He  has  fince  died;  and  it  is 
agreed  by  the  Brahmans,  that  the  avatara,  or  manifefla- 
tion,  (fee  Maya,)  will  end  with  the  life  of  the  next  in- 
fpired  portion  of  carnality,  unlefs  perpetuated  or  renewed 
by  a  farther  miraculous  interpolition  of  the  divine  will. 
Great  refpe£l,  indeed  adoration,  is  paid  by  the  Pelhwa, 
and  of  courfe  all  other  Brahmans  about  Poona,  to  this 
fan£lified  inheritor  of  the  gift  of  prophecy,  as  related  at 
length,  with  many  other  particulars  of  grofs  fuperftition, 
in  the  article  above  referred  to.  Lord  Valentia  has  more 
recently  vifited  this  venerated  perfonage,  who  refides  in 
the  abode  of  his  anceftors  at  the  town  of  Chincur,  about 
a  dozen  miles  from  Poona ;  and  has  given  the  particulars 
of  his  vifit  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Travels.  The 
Hindoo  deity  Ganefa,  thus  incarnated,  is  the  god  of  pru¬ 
dence  and  policy :  lie  is  otherwife  called  Pollear,  or 
Poleyar ;  and  is  always  reprefented  with  the  head  of  an 
elephant,  generally  with  four  arms,  but  olherwife  as  a 
man  ;  fometimes  mounted  on  a  rat  or  moufe,  or  with 
that  animal  befide  him,  it  being  deemed  in  India  a  very 
fagacious  animal,  and  the  elephant  proverbially  fo.  He 
is  deemed  the  offspring  of  Siva  and  Parvati  5  and  is  often 
3  F  fcen 
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feen  with  the  feftarial  marks  on  his  forehead  that  dif- 
tinguifh  the  grand  divifion  of  Saivas  ;  fuch  as  horizontal 
lines,  a  crefcent,  See.  His  commoneft  name  is  Ganefa  ; 
that  of  Poilear  being  of  local  ufage,  on  tire  coaft  of  Coro¬ 
mandel  chiefly.  He  is  alfo  claflically  called  Ganyaha  ;  and 
.vulgarly,  among  the  Mahrattas  and  low  people,  Ganpaity. 
His  name  of  Ganefa  is  derived  by  fir  W.  Jones  from  gana, 
an  affemblage  of  gods,  and  i/’a,  meaning  lord ;  denoting 
him  to  be  the  fuperior  of  fuch  afi'emblages,  of  which 
Hindoo  books  enumerate  nine,  each  confiding  of  eight 
deities.  He  is  invoked  by  Hindoos  of  many,  if  not  of  all, 
lefts  in  the  outfet  of  any  bufinefs  :  if  a  perfon  build  a 
lioufe,  an  image  of  Ganefa  is  previoufly  propitiated  by 
ceremonies  detailed  in  their  rituals,  and  fet  up  at  or  near 
the  fpot :  if  he  write  a  book,  Ganefa  is  faluted  at  the 
commencement,  as  lie  is  alfo  at  the  top  of  a  letter,  with 
Sri  Ganefa  namah,  “  Praife  to  the  divine  Ganefa,”  or 
fome  fuch  phrafe,  or  a  charafter  denoting  it.  Setting  off 
on  a  journey,  Ganefa  is  implored  for  proteftion  ;  and  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers  his  image  is  frequently 
feen  by  the  road-fide,  efpecially  where  two  roads  crofs  ; 
but  fometimes  it  is  little  elfe  than  a  Hone  rudely  chiflelled 
into  fomething  of  a  conical  form,  or  like  an  elephant’s 
head,  with  oil  and  red  ochre  daubed  over  it,  decorated 
perhaps  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers  by  fome  pious  neighbour 
or  traveller.  It  is  common  to  fee  a  figure  of  the  god  of 
prudence  over  bankers’  and  other  fliops ;  and  upon  the 
whole  there  is  perhaps  no  deity  in  the  Hindoo  Pantheon, 
as  copious  as  that  of  Rome,  oftener  feen  and  addreffed. 

There  are  feveral  coincidences  in  the  charafters  of 
Ganefa  and  Janus  :  to  both  were  aferibed  a  charafter  of 
wifdom ;  and,  when  he  is  deferibed  as  confidered  by  the 
Romans  “  the  god  who  pre.fided  over  the  beginning  of  all 
undertakings,  receiving  the  firft  libations  of  wine  and 
wheat,  and  the  preface  of  all  prayer,”  the  defeription 
anfwers  to  both. 

Befides  the  ufual  adoration  paid  to  Ganefa  afiociated 
with  other  gods,  there  is,  it  is  faid,  a  feft  of  people 
who  exclufively  or  chiefly  worlhip  him.  They  are  called 
Ganapatya.  He  has  been  frequently  incarnated  ;  and 
Hindoo  books  contain  numerous  legends  of  his  meta- 
morphofes  and  adventures,  heroic  and  amorous.  The 
worlhip  of  Ganefa  we  may  conclude  to  have  been  long 
as  well  as  extenfively  praftifed,  for  he  is  feen  frequently 
fculptured  in  the  Elephanta  and  other  ancient  caves.  In 
the  Puranas  are  many  extravagant  relations  refpefting 
him.  Although  ufually  confidered  as  the  offspring  of 
Siva,  it  is  laid  in  the  Siva  Purana  that  he  was  formed  by 
Patvati  of  fair  proportions,  of  the  excrementitious  par¬ 
ticles  and  impurities  of  her  own  body,  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  her  lord,  which  fo  enraged  him,  that  on 
one  occalion  he  cut  off  the  head  of  Ganefa,  in  place  of 
which  an  elephant’s  ivas  fubftituted.  Sometimes  he  is 
feen  in  piftures  with  but  one  tulk ;  and  legends,  fimilarly 
extravagant,  are  given  to  account  for  this.  Such  of  our 
readers  as  defire  more  of  thefe  fables,  we  refer  to  the 
Hindoo  Pantheon,  where  many  particulars  and  plates  of 
Ganefa  are  given. 

MU'RACH,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs  into  the 
Schwarzach  at  Schwarzhofen. 

MU'RACH,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Bavaria,  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate  :  feven  miles  eaft  of  Nabburg. 

MURADAL',  a  pafs  of  Spain,  in  the  Morena  Mountains, 
between  New  Caftile  and  Andalufia,  wdiere  the  Spaniards 
obtained  a  viftory  over  the  Moors  in  the  year  1202. 

MURHL'NA,  /.'  [pvpEw,  Gr.  to  Hide  away,  or  efcape  ; 
its  llipperinefs  being  proverbial.]  The  Eel;  in  ichthy¬ 
ology,  a  genus  of  fiihes  of  the  order  apodes,  of  which  the 
generic  charafters  are — Head  fmooth  ;  noltrils  tubular ; 
gill-membrane  with  ten  rays  ;  eyes,  covered  with  a  com¬ 
mon  Ik  in  ;  body  round,  fmooth,  mucous  ;  caudal,  dorfal, 
and  anal,  fins  united  ;  a  fpiracle  behind  the  head  or  pec¬ 
toral  fins. 

This  genus  feems  to  make  a  very  near  approach  to  the 
reptile  ciafs  ;  for  in  the  eel,  as  in  reptiles,  the  body  is 
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long,  (lender,  and  flexible  ;  and,  excepting  the  flmall  pair 
of  peftoral  fins,  it  may  be  laid  to  be  without  fins,  inaf- 
much  as  the  dorfal,  anal,  and  tail,  fins  are  united  in  one 
web,  which  furrounds  a  large  portion  of  the  body. 

Nine  fpecies  only  are  delcribed  by  Gmelin  ;  and  even 
from  thefe  fome  later  naturalifts  have  cut  off  five,  and 
formed  them  into  a  diftinft  genus,  Anguilla.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  fpecies  have  been  lately  difeovered  by 
Bloch,  Cepede,  See.  fome  of  which  have  been  placed  here; 
others  in  a  newly-created  genus  called  Gymnothorax, 
from  wanting  the  peftoral  fins  ;  and  fome  in  other  new 
genera  for  which  ephemeral  names  have  been  invented. 
We  have  always  endeavoured  to  follow  the  Linnsean 
fyftetn  as  clofely  as  poffxble,  and  to  avoid  adopting  new 
genera  where  it  could  be  avoided  ;  and  upon  that  prin¬ 
ciple  the  following  enumeration  of  fpecies  is  formed. 

1.  Murasna  anguilla,  the  common  eel :  body  without 
fpots,  and  the  under  jaw  protruded.  There  are  ten  rays 
in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  nineteen  in  the  peftoral-fin, 
100  in  the  anal,  in  the  tail  and  dorfal  together  1000.  The 
body  of  this  fifli  is  long,  narrow,  fmooth,  and  covered 
with  flime.  The  head  is  fmall,  ending  fharp  ;  the  noltrils 
are  cylindric,  and  placed  in  the  upper  jaw;  and  near  the 
eye  are  two  other  apertures,  long  and  round,  which  are 
probably  the  organs  of  hearing.  The  aperture  of  the 
mouth  is  fmall ;  the  jaws  and  palate  are  armed  with  feveral 
rows  of  fmall  teeth  ;  and  there  are  little  apertures  in  each 
jaw  whence  a  vilcous  matter  is  exprelfed.  The  eyes  are 
fmall,  and  furniflied  with  a  membrane  ;  the  pupil  is  black, 
the  iris  gold-colour.  The  gill-coverts  unite  with  the 
body  by  means  of  a  Ikin  ;  and  the  fmall  aperture  is  cref- 
cent-fliaped,  and  lies  dole  to  the  peftoral  fin.  The  body, 
which  is  narrow  and  long,  is  round  at  the  back  and  belly, 
and  a  little  compreffed  at  the  fides.  The  lateral  line, 
which  is  in  the  middle,  has  a  ftraight  direftion  and  fome 
white  dots.  The  colour  depends  on  the  kind  of  water  it 
inhabits  :  it  is  black  when  the  water  has  a  muddy  bottom, 
and  then  the  belly  only  is  yellowilh ;  where  the  bottom 
is  fandy,  the  eel  is  green  or  brownilh,  with  the  belly  of  a 
fiiver  colour;  fuch  is  our  common  eel,  which  is  called  the 
Jilver  eel.  Haffelquift  faw  an  eel  the  back  of  which  was 
marked  with  brown  Itripes,  which  formed  fpots  where 
they  communicated.  The  lkin  is  very  fupple,  and  is  fur- 
nilhed  with  long  foft  feales,  which  however  are  only 
vifible  when  the  eel  is  dry.  On  this  fubjeft  fee  the  article 
Ichthyology,  vol.  x.  p.  748.  and  Plate  II.  The  dorfal 
and  anal  fins  are  long  and  narrow  ;  the  former,  which  is 
united  to  that  of  the  tail,  is  reddifn  at  the  edges;  the 
other  is  white.  The  peftoral  fins  are  fmall,  round,  and 
of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  body.  See  the  annexed  En¬ 
graving,  fig.  1. 

The  eel  by  its  form  approaches  to  the  creeping  am¬ 
phibia,  particularly  to  the  vipers,  by  its  outward  fhape, 
movements,  vifeous  body,  and  fleeping  all  the  winter : 
it  is  on  this  account  probably  that  Homer  (Il.xxi.)  feems 
inclined  to  cut  it  off  from  the  race  of  fiihes;  for  tho 
fame  reafon  no  doubt  the  Greenlanders  will  not  eat  it, 
but  only  ufe  the  ikin,  of  which  they  make  bags  for  their 
fhot;  the  Romans,  according  to  Juvenal,  held  it  in  no 
elteem ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Boeotians  prized  it  fo 
much,  that  they  crowned  it  with  garlands,  and  facrificed 
it  to  the  gods.  The  Jews  do  not  eat  it,  becaufe  it  is  fup* 
pofed  to  have  no  feales  :  fee  Deut.  xiv.  10. 

The  eel  is  found  in  all  climates,  from  Jamaica  and  the 
Eaft  Indies  to  Iceland  and  Greenland.  There  are  but  two 
ftreams  in  Europe,  otnerwife  well  furniflied  with  fifli,  in 
which  eels  are  very  rare,  namely,  the  Danube  and  the  Volga. 
Willoughby  fays  they  are  never  found  in  the  Danube,  and 
they  die  immediately  if  thrown  in ;  but  Marfigli  and  Kra¬ 
mer  contradift  this  from  ocular  demonftration.  According 
to  Pliny,  they  are  found  in  the  Ganges;  and  Sloane 
fays  they  are  known  in  Jamaica,  at  leaft  he  remarks 
no  difference  between  the  eel  of  that  country  and  that 
of  Europe.  Ariftotle  remarked,  that  the  eel  paffes  from 
the  rivers  into  the  flea,  which  oblervation  is  confirmed 
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by  Gronovius  and  Richter :  the  firft  of  whom  fays  that 
they  filh  for  them  in  Holland  in  the  North  Sea;  and  the 
laft,  that  in  the  fpring  they  are  fond  of  getting  to  the  fea, 
and  that  they  are  taken  in  plenty  in  the  Baltic,  gaining 
a  pleafant  tafte  from  the  falt-water.  During  winter  they 
hide  themfelves  in  the  mud,  where  they  remain  in  clufters ; 
in  fpring,  they  quit  the  lakes,  and  leek  the  rivers.  In 
May  they  are  found  in  Germany  in  the  Oder,  the  Varthe, 
the  Sprey,  the  Havel,  and  the  Elbe,  and  in  the  lakes  com¬ 
municating  with  thofe  rivers.  The  nolle  of  a  mill  does 
not  frighten  them;  they  follow  the  fpout  of  the  mill- 
hopper,  fo  that  the  millers  catch  them  by  placing  purfe- 
nets  behind  the  mills.  At  that  time  the  eel-filhery  is 
very  conliderable  in  many  places,  particularly  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Schwinemunde  in  the  Baltic,  and  in  the 
Sonnenburg,  Limmritz,  Krifchetz,  and  Kuftrin :  they 
take  fuch  quantities  in  thefe  countries,  that  they  cannot 
fell  them  while  frelh,  fo  that  they  dry  and  fmoke  the 
greater  part;  thus  they  fell  them  to  foreigners,  who  take 
waggons  full  of  them  to  Saxony,  Silefia,  & c.  five  or  fix 
waggons  full  are  fometimes  brought  into  Berlin  at  a 
time,  whence  it  may  be  judged  of  what  importance  this 
filhery  is  of  to  thofe  countries;  yet,  iince  banks  have 
been  conftrufted  on  the  Oder,  they  do  not  catch  fo  many 
as  formerly.  In  Jutland  they  are  very  plenty,  there 
being  a  place  in  that  country  where  they  fometimes  take 
more  than  two  thoufand  at  one  haul,  fome  of  which 
weigh  nine  pounds  and  more.  This  filh  is  alfo  very 
plentiful  in  France:  in  the  Garonne,  60,000  have  been 
taken  in  one  day  with  a  fingle  net.  In  England  they  are 
not  lefs  abundant :  a  ftory  is  told  of  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham’s  producing  thirteen  tons  of  eels  for  one 
large  feaft  on  his  being  chofen  a  member  of  parliament. 
In  this  country  they  often  grow  to  a  pretty  large  fize, 
fome  weighing  feventeen  pounds ;  there  is  indeed  an 
inferior  kind  in  the  Thames,  and  about  Oxford,  which 
neither  attain  to  the  fame  fize  nor  fatnefs  ;  they  are  known 
by  the  largenefs  of  the  head,  and  the  roundnefs  of  the 
fnout,  and  have  there  received  the  appellation  of  grigs. 
Near  Workum,  in  Friefeland,  they  catch  fuch  quantities 
that  veffels  are  employed  to  carry  them  to  England, 
“  which  they  do  annually,”  fays  Bloch,  “  to^the  amount 
of  1  oo,oool.  fterling.”  They  are  found  alfo  in  the  Nile. 

The  eel  attains  a  large  fize  in  foreign  parts  :  for  in- 
ftance,  in  fome  of  the  lakes  near  Prenzlow,  they  are 
cau'ght  feveral  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man’s  arm  ; 
In  Albany,  fome  are  caught  as  thick  as  a  man’s  thigh. 
On  the  frontiers  of  China  they  grow  alfo  very  large  ; 
Dr.  Melle,  at  Peterfburgh,  received  an  eel  from  China 
which  was  five  feet  long  and  three  thick.  At  Gibraltar, 
they  grow  four -feet  feven  inches  long,  and  weigh  feven¬ 
teen  pounds.  In  England  they  fometimes  weigh  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  pounds ;  and  one  was  caught  on  the 
Norfolk  coalt  which  was  five  feet  ten  inches  long,  and 
weighed  between  fifty  and  fixty  pounds  ;  another  was 
caught  in  the  Solway,  near  Annan  in  Scotland,  in  Oftober 
1816,  which  was  twelve  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches 
thick.  An  eel  is  now  (Oft.  23,  1817.)  exhibiting  at  Lin¬ 
coln  as  a  fliow,  which  is  fix  feet  five  inches  long,  and 
twenty-one  inches  round,  and  weighs  forty-five  pounds ; 
it  was  caught  in  the  river  Witham,  near  Bofton.  In 
Italy  they  lometimes  weigh  twenty  pounds;  and  Pliny 
fays  thofe  of  the  Ganges  are  fometimes  thirty  feet  long. 
Thefe  llatements  will  be  received  with  grains  of  allow¬ 
ance  ;  and  we  may  fay,  in  general,  that  the  large  eels 
aftually  caught  were  probably  conger-eels. 

The  lkin  is  fupple  and  tranfparent :  the  Tartars  on 
the  confines  of  China  employ  it  inftead  of  glafs  for  win¬ 
dow-light ;. in  other  places  it  is  cut  in  llips,  and  the 
peafants  ufe  it  in  making  their  flails,  being  ftronger  than 
the  bell  leather. 

The  eel  is  a  rapacious  and  greedy  filh  ;  but  its  mouth 
is  fo  fmall,  that  it  can  only  catch  fmall  filh  ;  it  will  alfo 
eat  infefts,  worms,  and  carrion  :  it  is  particularly  fond  of 
ipawn ;  and  follows  ikh  in  fpawning  time,  and  greatly 
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hinder?  the  multiplication  of  other  fpecies.  It  is  known 
that  they  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  will  live  long, 
and  may  be  carried  a  great  way,  in  a  veil'd  with  water, 
grafs,  and  rufhes:  they  will  live  many  days  out  of  the 
water.  Mufchenbroek  found  by  experiment  that  an  eel 
kept  moving  for  fome  time  in  a  place  deprived  of  air, 
and  lived  a  full  hour;  another  lived  two  hours  in  water 
whence  the  air  was  drawn  out.  It  will  alfo  furvive 
blows  that  would  have  killed  an  animal  ten  times  its  fize; 
and  even  after  if  is  cut  alunder,  the  different  parts  are 
feen  to  move.  It  is,  however,  fo  eafily  dellroyed  by  cold, 
that,  to  avoid  it,  it  beds  itfelf  deep  among  the  mud;  and 
continues,  like  the  ferpent  tribe,  in  a  torpid  (late  during 
winter.  Some  have  been  known  to  take  flielter  under  a 
rick  of  hay  in  l'evere  weather,  and,  even  there,  have  all 
perifhed  from  excels  of  cold.  Though  fond  of  hiding 
themfelves  in  the  mud,  they  are  incapable  of  living  in  thick 
turbid  water ;  and  hence,  when  a  river  is  dilturbed  by  a 
flood,  they  are  frequently  fuft’ocated  by  the  impurity  of 
the  dream. 

The  eel  is  produced  from  a  real  egg,  like  all  other  filh; 
but  this  egg  is  commonly  hatched  within  the  body,  as  in 
the  ray,  the  (hark,  fome  fpecies  of  blenny,  and  fome 
filures  ;  the  female,  prefling  and  rubbing  her  belly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  fets  the  young  ones  at  liberty  foon 
after  they  are  hatched,  and  then  they  are  feen  wriggling 
about  in  the  mud,  which  made  Arillotle  conceive  that 
they  were  produced  from  flime.  Pliny,  alfo  who  refufes 
to  eels  any  didinftion  of  fex,  and  who  had  obferved  them 
to  rub  their  bellies  againff  rocks  and  flones,  lays  boldly, 
that  eels,  by  rubbing  themfelves  againff  hard  fubftances, 
tear  off  little  parts  of  their  bodies,  which  afterwards 
become  eels  :  his  words  are,  Anguillce  atterunt  J'e  fcopulis 
ea  Jirigmenta  vivefcunt,  nec  alia  eft  earum procreatio ;  lib.  ix. 
cap.  57. 

Some  would  have  it  that  they  are  generated  by  the 
dew  in  the  month  of  May ;  and  they  endeavour  to  prove 
it  by  the  following  experiment :  Take  two  pieces  of  turf; 
place  them  together,  fo  that  the  two  fides  covered  with 
grafs  may  come  in  contaft ;  cover  the  whole  with  grafs, 
and  towards  night  put  it  into  water,  fo  that  the  grafs 
may  be  even  with  the  furface  of  the  water;  if  a  plentiful 
dew  falls  during  the  night,  young  eels  will  be  found  in 
the  turf  in  the  morning.  Abfurd  as  this  ftatement  is, 
yet  Leeuwenhoek  has  thought  it  worthy  at  leaft  of  ex¬ 
amination  and  refutation  ;  and  he  explains  the  phenome¬ 
non  as  follow's :  The  dew  feldom  falls  but  in  calm  ffill 
weather ;  thefe  filh  generally  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water  ;  but  in  fine  mild  weather,  the  young  in  particular 
rife  to  the  furface,  which  is  the  warmeff ;  now,  as  the 
young  eels  find  nourifliment  alfo  among  the  turf,  it  is 
eafily  accounted  for  why  they  remain  there.  Van  Hel- 
mont,  who  attributes  fo  much  efficacy  to  the  May-dew, 
thinks  it  not  however  fufficient  to  produce  eels,  but  adds 
honey  thereto.  Another  writer  will  have  eels  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  corrupted  ikins  of  other  eels  thrown  into 
the  water;  and  Leeuwenhoek  has  taken  the  unneceflary 
pains  to  refute  this  opinion  alfo.  Schwenckfeld,  a  phy- 
fician  at  Breflau,  thought  he  difcovered  young  eels  in  the 
gills  of  the  bley,  a  kind  of  carp ;  in  which  Ray  has  fol¬ 
lowed  him  exaftly.  Schonevelt,  a  phyfician  at  Keil, 
derives  their  generation  from  under  the  lkin  of  the  fmelt, 
the  cod,  and  other  filh.  Some  animalcules  ffiaped  like 
eels  have  certainly  deceived  thefe  authors.  The  firft 
takes  leeches  for  young  eels ;  for  thefe  animals  lie  in  the 
gills  and  mouths  of  many  fpecies  of  river-fiih  ;  the  fecond 
miftook  for  eels  the  Gordius  harengus,  a  kind  of  worm 
which  is  often  found  about  fea-filh. 

Willughby  freely  confefled  that  the  generation  of  eels 
was  unknown  to  him.  Dr.  Elmer  infiffs  that  an  eel  ex¬ 
cludes  feveral  young  enclofed  in  little  meihbranes  of 
bladders ;  Charleton  lays  the  lame,  and  profdfes  to  have 
feen  eleven  young  in  the  matrix  of  an  eel.  Fahlberg,  in 
February  1750,  faw  a  young  one  coming  out  at  the  navel 
of  an  eel  s  this  he  opened,  and  found  in  the  matrix  forty 

others* 
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others,  which  he  put  into  water;  and  they  moved  for 
about  an  hour  like  other  eels.  Birckholtz  informs  us, 
that  the  old  experienced  fifhermen  would  fqueeze  live 
eels  out  of  the  bodies  of  the  full-grown  ones ;  and  that 
he  himfelf  had  feen  young  ones  in  the  bodies  of  the  fame 
fifh  afterwards.  Bloch  had  been  told  alfo,  by  old  fifher- 
men  of  Pruflia  and  Germany,  that,  by  fqueezing  an  eel 
at  that  feafon,  (June  and  July,)  the  young  would  come 
out  in  fbape  of  lerpents,  very  fmall  and  extremely  thin; 
and  that  they  have  often  obferved  thefe  young  eels  when 
their  boats  had  been  fo  full  that  the  eels  prelfed  much 
againff  each  other.  This  is  the  true  mode  of  production. 

Gefner  firll  afferted  that  the  eel  is  viviparous ;  and  he 
refls  on  the  tellimony  of  two  experienced  fifhermen,  who 
law  a  number  of  little  eels,  three  inches  in  length,  come 
out  of  a  large  one.  Muller,  a  very  celebrated  naturaliff  of 
Copenhagen,  fays  that  he  found  eggs  in  four  eels;  the 
ovaries  were  an  inch  long,  and  filled  with  eggs  of  different 
fizes,  lying  near  the  air-bladder  and  kidneys.  The  milt, 
or  impregnating  liquor,  has  been  difcovered  alfo. 

But  the  very  recent  information  and  experiments  de¬ 
tailed  by  Cepede  in  his  Hifiory  of  Fillies,  leave  no  room 
to  doubt  but  the  eel  is  produced  from  an  egg  like  other 
fifh,  but  this  egg  is  fecundated  within  the  body  of  the 
mother ;  fo  that  there  mull  be  a  real  coupling,  as  in  the 
ferpent  tribe,  and  the  rays,  lharks,  See.  The  eggs  of  the 
cel  are  much  larger,  in  proportion,  than  in  thofe  fillies 
•which  exclude  them  unhatched,  and  much  few'er  in  num¬ 
ber.  “  The  eel,”  fays  Cepede,  “  begins  to  produce  from 
the  twelfth  year,  and  enjoys  at  leaft  eighty-tw'O  years  of 
fecundity,  for  Ihe  has  not  done  growing  till  her  ninety- 
fourth  year  or  thereabouts.  This  accounts  for  the  vaff 
multiplication  of  eels,  confidering  the  fmall  number 
which  can  be  produced  by  a  female  each  year.”  Some 
authors  allow  the  eel  to  live  but  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
at  moll: ;  but  the  above  remarks  are  founded  upon  the 
late  experiments  and  calculations  of  Spallanzani  relative 
to  their  growth  in  a  given  time.  Sometimes  a  part  of  the 
eggs  are  voided  before  they  are  hatched,  as  happens  to 
the  other  viviparous  fillies. 

There  are  various  ways  of  catching  eels,  with  nets, 
ground-lines,  balkets,  &c.  the  fmall  ones  may  be  taken 
with  a  hook  and  line ;  they  will  bite  greedily  at  a  gud¬ 
geon,  though  a  rud  or  many  other  baits  will  do  almoff  as 
well.  If  you  lay  baits  for  them  at  night,  they  mull  be 
drawn  very  early  in  the  morning,  as  otherwife  the  eels  in 
their  llruggles  often  bre^k  the  lines  and  efcape.  In 
winter  they  may  be  drawn  out  from  under  the  ice  with  a 
forked  ftick  ;  and,  as  they  commonly  lie  in  clullers  in  the 
mud,  there  are  taken  fometimes  from  150  to  200  in  a  hole 
of  two  feet  fquare.  The  moll  favourable  time  to  catch 
eels  is  in  a  dark  night  in  warm  weather.  The  eel  is  deli¬ 
cate  food  ;  and,  being  generally  elleemed,  is  worth  the 
trouble  of  breeding:  for  this  purpofe  a  large  pond  is 
neceffary,  with  a  bottom  of  fand  or  marl,  and  furnilhed 
alfo  with  mud  or  dime  for  their  winter  retreat.  If  kept 
in  filh-ponds  for  amufement,  Ariftotle  fays,  the  ponds 
Ihould  be  fo  chofen  or  placed  as  to  communicate  with  a 
flream  of  frefli  water.  According  to  Pliny,  the  eel  may 
be  fo  tamed  as  to  come  and  eat  out  of  your  hand. 

The  following  defeription  of  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  common  domeltic  eel  are  from  Bingley’s  Animal 
Biography,  a  moll  ufe-ful  arid  entertaining  work. 

The  ufual  haunts  of  eels  are  Hill  or  tranquil  waters, 
where  the  bottom  is  muddy,  or  where  there  are  roots  or 
Humps  of  trees,  rocks  or  Hones,  under  which  they  are 
iheltered  from  their  foes,  and  where  they  can  lie  in 
fecurity  and  ambulh  in  wait  for  their  prey.  They  feed 
with  almoH  equal  avidity  on  almoH  every  fpecies  of 
animal  fubfiance,  whether  dead  or  living :  water-fnails, 
worms,  the  larvae  or  grubs  of  water-inledls,  the  fpawn 
and  young  fry  of  filh,  and  fuch  larger  filh  themfelves  as 
they  are  able  to  feize,  as  well  as  even  the  moH  putrid 
garbage,  are  all  acceptable  food  to  the  eel ;  and  it  is  not 
Improbable,  where  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  thefe,  that  they 
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may  devour  even  aquatic  plants  or  mud.  M.  Septfort- 
taines  once  faw  an  eel,  about  two  feet  long,  feize  and 
devour  two  young  ducks ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that,  in 
the  llomachs  of  lome  large  eels  caught  in  a  canal  near 
Twickenham  about  thirteen  years  ago,  there  were  found, 
undigefled,  the  limbs  and  parts  of  the  bodies  of  feveral 
fmall  ducks  which  had  been  fullered  to  fwim  about  on 
that  water.  Of  the  carnivorous  propenfity  of  eels  I  have 
an  infiance  flrong  in  my  own  recollection.  When  I  was 
a  boy,  I  law  expofed  forfale,  at  Retford,  in  Nottingham- 
ihire,  a  quantity  of  eels  that  would  have  filled  a  couple 
of  wheel-barrows,  the  whole  of  which,  as  I  afterwards 
learnt,  had  been  taken  out  of  the  body  of  a  dead  horfe, 
thrown  into  a  ditch  near  one  of  the  adjacent  villages ; 
and  I  can  allure  the  reader  rhat  they  did  not  difgrace 
their  food  :  they  were,  upon  the  whole,  as  large  and  fine 
eels  as  any  perfon  would  defire  to  purchale. 

Careful  as  eels  may  be  to  expole  themfelves  as  little  as 
poflible,  yet  they  are  not  always  able  to  efcape  that  dan¬ 
ger  in  which  they  are  conllantly  involving  their  fellow 
filh.  It  is  true  they  have  not,  in  general,  much  to  fear 
from  the  predatory  tribes  of  the  water.  The  pike  and 
the  perch,  however  enormous  their  lize,  are  ufually  out¬ 
witted  in  their  attacks,  by  the  eel  fuddenly  finking  itfelf 
into  the  mud :  but  this  precaution  does  not  equally  l’ecure 
it  from  the  attack  of  the  otter  and  cormorant.  The 
heron,  the  crane,  and  the  flork,  likewife,  fuccefsfully 
make  war  upon  it.  Thefe  birds  will  often  remain  for 
hours  on  the  watch  for  eels ;  and,  when  they  lee  one  of 
them  move  in  the  mud,  they  in  a  moment  Hrike  at  and 
fecure  it. 

From  the  great  agility  and  mufcular  Hrength  of  thefe 
filh,  they  are  enabled  to  make  long  voyages,  and  to  fur- 
mount  numerous  obfiacles,  which  to  many  other  fifh 
would  be  infuperable.  It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  generally 
credited,  though  it  is  a  well-afcertained  fad,  that,  in 
moiH evenings,  they  oftentimes  leave  the  water,  and  travel 
to  confiderable  diltances  over  land.  Several  infiances, 
and  thofe  mofi  fatisfadlorily  authenticated,  have  been 
mentioned  of  this.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
(fays  Mr.  Bingley,)  who  refided  fome  years  at  Carlhalton, 
has  more  than  once  Humbled  over  them  in  the  meadows, 
as  he  has  returned  from  fifliing  in  the  river  Wandle. 
The  intention  of  thefe  Hrange  excurfions  is,  no  doubt, 
for  the  purpofe  chiefly  of  changing  their  reiidence.  This 
alone  will  account  for  thecircumllances  of  eels  being  often 
found  in  ponds  that  were  never  Hocked  with  them,  and 
that  have  no  immediate  communication  whatever  with 
any  ditch  or  river.  Their  faculty  of  continuing  out  of 
water  for  a  long  time  together  without  injury  is  owing  to 
the  peculiar  llru&ure  of  their  gills.  They  are  able,  when¬ 
ever  occafion  requires  it,  to  clofe  the  orifices  of  thefe 
with  fuch  nicety,  that  the  air  cannot  penetrate  to  injure 
them. 

The  extenfive  migrations  of  eels  have  been  more  noticed 
on  the  continent  than  in  England.  In  thefe  migrations 
they  obferve  an  order  different  from  that  of  mofl  other 
migratory  fifh.  -  Whilfi  the  greater  part  of  thefe  pafs  from 
the  fea  up  the  rivers,  in  order  to  depofit  their  offspring  j 
the  eels,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  maritime  countries,  fhape 
their  courfe  downward,  for  this  purpofe,1  to  the  ocean. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  in  their  migrations  they  travel 
only  in  the  night,  and  fartheff  when  it  is  darkelt  and 
moil  cloudy.  A  bright  moonlight  night,  or  even  fires 
lighted  on  the  banks,  it  is  faid,  will  for  a  while  arreff 
their  progrefs.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year,  and  at  no  other 
feafon,  eels  are  caught  in  the  Baltic  in  great  abundance  5 
and  they  are  then  confidered  to  be  in  the  higheft  per¬ 
fection.  The  perfons  occupying  mills  on  the  river  Avon, 
in  Hampfliire,  have  difcovered  that,  during  every  flood 
that  happens  in  the  month  of  Oftober,  great  numbers  of 
eels  go  down  the  river.  Turning  this  to  advantage,  they 
have  deviled  a  kind  of  box,  which  they  call  an  eel-flage, 
and  which  they  place  in  a  convenient  part  of  the  ffream 
for  the  purpofe  of  catching  them  ,  and  they  find  that  no 
$  eela 
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cels  worth  mentioning  can  be  caught  in  this  way  at  any 
other  feafon  of  the  year.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  eels  which  are  thus  caught  are  near  their  breeding¬ 
time  ;  and  that  they  pafs  to  the  fea,  or  the  mouths  of 
rivers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea,  for  the  very  pur- 
pofe  that  the  falmon  pafs  from  the  fea  upward  toward 
the  fource  of  rivers.  One  inftance  in  proof  of  this  is 
given  in  a  remark  of  profeffor  Bradley,  written  near  eighty 
years  ago,  that  11  about  the  buoy  in  the  Note,  the  fifiier- 
men  take  an  eel-like  fifh  about  Chriftmas,  that  has  its 
belly  full  of  live  young  ones,  almoft  as  {mail  as  hairs.” 
Mr.  Allen,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  obferves, 
that  eels  breed  for  the  moft  part  about  the  month  of 
February,  a  time  of  the  year  when  few  are  caught,  except 
where  they  are  preferved  in  ponds.  This  gentleman 
opened  two;  and  in  one  he  found  eggs,  and  in  the  other 
living  offspring. 

In  fome  countries,  and  particularly  about  the  canals 
of  Venice,  the  eels  return  about  the  beginning  of  fpring. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  from  the  Adriatic  fea,  to¬ 
wards  the  lakes  and  marfiies  of  Comachio,  which  are 
celebrated  for  eels.  They  arrive  at  the  Po,  though  very 
young  ;  but  they  do  not  iffue  thence  to  return  to  the  fea, 
lays  Spallanzani,  until  they  have  acquired  a  fuflicient 
growth,  and  are  almoft  become  adults.  If  the  weather 
have  been  warm,  and  favourable  to  their  development 
and  growth,  the  young  ones  ufually  commence  their 
voyage  from  the  fea  up  the  rivers  about  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  April,  by  which  time  fome  of  the  largeft 
have  attained  the  length  of  more  than  two  inches  :  the 
greater  part,  however,  are  fmaller.  They  keep  clofe  to 
the  banks,  and  in  appearance  form  near  the  furface  a 
band  of  three  or  four  inches  long.  Their  motions  are 
performed  with  confiderable  rapidity,  and  they  follow  all 
the  bendings  of  the  river,  by  which,  although  the  length 
of  their  voyage  is  greatly  increafed,  they  avoid  the  current, 
which,  at  this  period  of  their  growth,  they  would  not  have 
the  power  to  Item.  Where  the  water  is  tolerably  ftill, 
they  expand  their  width  ;  but,  wherever  the  current  runs 
ltrongly  round  a  cape,  they  occupy  as  little  fpace  as  pof- 
fible,  prels  clofely  to  the  ftiore,  and  llruggle  hard  till 
they  have  palled  it.  When  by  accident  their  line  is 
broken,  and  they  are  thrown  towards  the  middle  of  the 
ftream,  as  foon  as  the  impediment  is  removed  or  over¬ 
come,  they  immediately  make  for  the  bank  again.  In 
this  manner  they  proceed,  in  continual  motion,  night 
and  day,  for  three  weeks  or  a  month.  If  we  eftimate 
their  progrefs  at  the  average  rate  of  about  half  a  mile  in 
an  hour,  (though,  were  there  no  impediments,  it  would 
be  conliderably  more  than  this,)  and  that  they  are  only 
twelve  in  breadth,  it  will  follow  that  the  whole  number 
palling  up  one  fide  of  the  river  alone  in  the  courfe  of 
thirty  days  would  be  near  one  hundred  and  forty  mil¬ 
lions  !  What  an  enormous  annual  increafe  if  we  mul¬ 
tiply  this  fum  by  the  whole  number  of  rivers  in  Great 
Britain ! 

Turing  their  progrefs  thefe  little  animals  meet  with 
numerous  obftacles,  but  particularly  from  weirs  and 
flood-gates,  where,  no  doubt,  great  multitudes  perilh. 
With  refpedt  to  the  latter,  it  is  known  that  they  are  able 
to  afcend,  by  means  of  the  vifcidity  of  their  Ikin,  up  the 
perpendicular  boards  and  polls  to  the  height  of  feveral 
feet  above  the  furface  of  the  water.  But  whoever,  at  this 
feafon  of  the  year,  examines  thefe  places,  will  find  a  great 
number  which,  not  having  had  ftrength  to  furmount  the 
obllacle,  are  adhering  to  the  wood,  and  dead.  In  fome 
places  it  is  cuftomary  to  hang  ftraw  ropes  in  fuch  fitua- 
tions  as  may  aid  their  afcent ;  and,  if  this  were  a  general 
practice,  it  would  tend  very  materially  to  the  increafe  of 
the  breed.  I  prefume  that  it  mull  have  been  much 
larger  eels  than  thefe  that  Mr.  Arderon  fpeaks  of  having 
feen  afcenrl  the  flood-gates  of  the  water-works  at  Nor¬ 
wich  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  although  the  boards 
and  polls  of  thefe  were  in  many  places  perfedlly  dry  and 
fmoofh.  He  fays  that  the  animals  firft  thrv.lt  their  head* 
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and  about  half  their  bodies  out  of  the  water,  and,  for 
fome  time,  held  them  againft  the  wood-work,  till,  as 
Mr.  Arderon  imagines,  they  found  the  vifcidity  of  their 
bodies  fufficiently  thickened,  by  expofure  to  the  air,  to 
fupport  their  weight.  They  then  began  their  alcentj 
and,  fays  this  gentleman,  proceeded  upward  with  as  much 
apparent  eafe,  as  if  they  had  been  Hiding  along  level 
ground,  till  they  got  into  the  dam  above.  Phil.  TranJ'. 
vol.  xliv.  p.  395. 

Profeffor  Bradley  attempted,  in  earthen  pans,  to  breed 
and  keep  young  fifh.  Amongft  many  others,  he  pro¬ 
cured  fome  eels  which  were  not  thicker  than  a  coarfe 
thread.  For  fix  months  they  were  always  immerfed  in 
the  mud  or  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  pans,  having  only 
a  fmall  hole  open  where  their  mouths  were.  Various 
other  kinds  of  filh  were  at  firlt  kept  in  the  fame  veifels ; 
Mr.  Bradley  has  often  feen  the  eels  feize  a  fifh  as  it  palled 
by  them  ;  and,  he  fays,  if  he  had  not  removed  feveral 
which  he  had  put  into  other  pans,  he  lhould  foon  have 
loll  them  all. 

There  is  at  prefent  not  much  known  relpefting  the 
growth  of  filh.  Numerous  attempts  to  rear  them  in  clofe 
veffels  under  immediate  infpeCtion  have  been  made,  but 
none  of  thefe  have  been  attended  with  the  delired  luccefs, 
fince,  in  this  confined  Hate,  and  deprived  of  their  natural 
food,  their  development  mult  necelfarily  be  much  (lower 
than  in  the  open  waters.  There  cannot  be  a  llronger 
illuftration  of  this  circumftance  than  that  which  was 
afforded  by  the  eels  that  were  kept  by  M.  Septfontaines. 
In  the  month  of  June  1779,  he  procured  fixty  eels,  each 
about  feven  inches  in  length,  which  he  put  into  a  large 
refervoir.  At  the  end  of  more  than  four  years,  namely, 
in  September  1783,  they  had  only  increafed  to  the  length 
of  about  feventeen  inches;  in  October  1786,  they  mea- 
fured  about  twenty  inches  ;  and  iaftly,  in  July  1788,  after 
a  confinement  of  upwards  of  nine  years,  not  more  than 
about  twenty-one  inches. 

The  hybernation,  or  winter  retirement,  of  eels,  is  not 
a  little  curious.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  they  do 
not  merely  fink  themfelves  deep  into  the  mud,  but  that 
they  oftentimes  make  their  way  to  the  dillance  even  of 
three  or  four  yards  under  the  bank  of  the  river  or  ditch 
which  they  frequent.  In  fuch  fituations  they  have  been 
dug  out  in  immenfe  numbers,  coiled  together  in  one 
great  mafs.  An  inftance  of  this  took  place  near  W altharn, 
lome  years  ago,  in  which  there  was  as  many  difeovered  as 
would  have  filled  a  bufttel. 

Thefe  fifh  are  ufually  confidered  in  higheft  perfe'dlion 
for  the  table  from  the  commencement  of  fpring  till  about 
the  end  of  July:  yet  they  continue  good  till  the  end  of 
September  or  beginning  of  OiSlober. 

Cepede  mentions  five  varieties  of  the  common  eel ; 
two  differing  in  colour,  the  other  three  in  fhape ;  the 
firft  obferved  by  Spallanzani,  the  reft  by  citizen  Noel 
of  Rouen. 

13.  The  firft  variety  is  called  acerina,  and  was  found  by 
Spallanzani  in  the  marihes  of  Chiozza,  near  Venice.  It 
is  yellow  on  the  belly,  fmaller  than  the  common  eel, 
and  never  quits  the  marfiies  in  autumn  to  pafs  into 
the  fea. 

7.  The  fifhermen  of  Rouen  obferve,  that  the  firft  eels 
they  catch  in  the  Seine  are  whiter  than  thofe  caught 
afterwards  ;  that  they  are  of  a  redder  colour  on  a  rocky 
bottom,  and  take  a  darker  lliade  in  a  few  days  after  they 
are  put  into  ponds  or  refervoirs ;  that  they  are  of  a  whiter 
colour  where  the  bottom  is  fandy.  But,  belldes  thefe 
varying  {hades  of  the  common  eel,  an  eel  comes  into  the 
Seine  from  the  fea  at  fpring-tides,  and  returns  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  whitings  :  its  head  is  rather  fmaller  ; 
but  it  is  a  handfome  fifh,  and  pretty  large. 

The  pimpemeau  is  another  variety  found  in  the 
Seine,  with  a  i'mall  head,  but  the  fnout  is  long  ;  and  the 
fifh  is  of  a  brown  colour. 

£.  The  guifeau  is  found  in  the  fame  river:  the  head 
is  ftiorter  and  thicker  than  the  common  eel,  the  body 
3  G  ftiorter. 
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Ihorter,  the  eye  larger,  the  fiefli  firmer,  and  the  fat  more 
delicate  ;  the  colour  varies  from  black  to  brown,  dirty 
grey,  and  reddilh.  It  is  caught  from  Hock  to  Vallequier, 
but  feldom  higher  up.  Noel  thinks  the  agreeable  tafte 
of  the  flelh  is  derived  from  the  plenty  of  good  food  which 
it  finds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  or  the  quantity  of 
young  fmall  filh  in  the  parts  of  the  fea  which  runs  into 
it ;  he  fays  it  refembles  in  flavour  the  eel  caught  in  the 
Euras,  called  breteau.  The  gnifeaux  fometimes  go  in 
flioals  unmixed  with  any  other  lpecies  or  variety  of  eel ; 
at  other  times  they  are  caught  in  equal  quantities  among 
the  common  eels  :  five  hundred  were  drawn  up  unmixed 
in  one  net,  near  Orcheb-callie,  by  a  filherman  of  Vil- 
lequier. 

£.  The  dog-eel  has  a  larger  head  than  the  common  eel, 
but  broader  at  the  fame  time,  and  flatted  ;  the  eyes  are 
large.  The  filli  is  pretty  big,  but  it  is  not  a  bandfome 
variety,  and  the  flefh  is  ftringy.  It  is  very  greedy,  and 
hence  its-name  :  it  devours  the'  fmall  filh  it  finds  in  the 
nets,  tears  the  nets,  and  gnaws  the  iron  wires  belonging 
to  the  lines  :  when  caught  with  a  hook,  the  hook  is  ge¬ 
nerally  found  in  the  gullet,  while  the  common  eel  is 
generally  caught  by  the  front  part  of  the  palate. 

2.  Murtena  conger,  the  conger-eel :  lateral  line  made 
up  of  white  dots  ;  the  anal,  tail,  and  dorfal,  fins,  united. 
There  are  ten  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  nineteen 
in  the  peftoral  fin,  306  in  the  united  fins  of  the  anus, 
tail,  and  back.  The  conger  differs  from  the  common 
eel,  in  having  the  eyes  larger  in  proportion  ;  the  irides  of 
a  bright  filvery  colour,  the  lateral  line  marked  with  a 
row  of  fmall  fpots ;  the  edges  of  the  dorfal  and  anal  fin 
black,  and  in  having  a  greater  number  of  bones.  See 
Ichthyology,  Plate  I.  fig.  1.  vol.  x.  It  often  grows 
to  an  enormous  fize;  fome  are  taken  eighteen  inches  in 
circumference,  and  ten  feet  long,  weighing  upwards  of 
air  hundred  pounds.  A  fifhery  of  congers  eftablifned  at 
Mount’s  Bay,  in  Cornwall,  forms  a  very  confiderable 
article  of  commerce.  They  are  annually  exported  to 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  a  dried  ftate,  where  they  are  ground 
down  into  a  kind  of  powder,  and  are  ufed  in  enriching 
their  foups.  They  are  caught  by  a  fort  of  line  called  a 
baiter,  baited  with  pilchards ;  when  taken,  they  are  flit 
up,  that  a  part  of  the  fat  may  exude  from  them  before 
they  are  faked,  and  fit  for  ufe;  and  fo  confiderable  is  the 
quantity  of  juice  which  thus  efcapes,  that  a  fifh  of  a  hun¬ 
dred-weight  will  not  dry  to  above  twenty-five  pounds. 
Pennant  fuppofes  that  a  fifhery  of  congers  might  be 
eflablifhed  with  advantage  in  the  Hebrides,  could  the 
averfion  of  the  natives  to  this  tribe  be  overcome.  This 
fpecies  is  diltinguifhed  by  the  fame  voracity  as  the  former; 
it  devours  other  fifli,  crabs,  and  even  carcafes.  The  mode 
of  its  generation  is  probably  the  fame  with  the  common 
eel ;  but,  however  this  be,  it  is  certainly  prolific,  for  the 
number  of  its  young  that  annually  afcends  the  Severn 
is  prodigious;  they  are  there  called  elvers,  and  during 
the  month  of  April  they  fwarm  in  fuch  flioals,  that  they 
are  thrown  out  upon  the  fliore  with  fmall  lieves  made  of 
hair,  and  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  pole ;  a  man  will  in  this 
manner  take  out  as  many  at  one  tide  as  will  fill  a  bulliel. 

3.  Murasna  'ophis,  the  fea-ferpent :  body  flender,  with 
dark  round  fpots  (in  twos)  on  a  white  ground;  tail 
naked,  or  unprovided  with  any  fin.  There  are  ten  rays 
in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  ten  in  each- peftoral  fin, 
fixty-nine  in  the  anal,  and  136  in  the  dorfal ;  thefe  fins 
are  high,  and  beautifully  tranfparent.  See  the  Plate, 
fig-  2 •. 

This  and  the  following  are  made  a  diftindl  genus  by 
Cepede,  under  the  name  of  Ophifurus,  or  ferpent-tail, 
becaule  they  have  no  fin  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 
The  body  is  long,  round,  fmooth,  and  covered  with  mu¬ 
cilage.  Without  the  fins,  it  would  exactly  refemble  a 
fnake.  The  head  is  fmall;  the  mouth  large;  the  jaws 
of  equal  length,  each  armed  with  two  rows  of  fliarp  teeth 
Shutting  into  each  other,  and  thereby  enabling  the  animal 
lo  hold  his  prey  very  fait ;  upon  the  upper  jaw  are  four 
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holes,  the  two  in  front  of  a  cylindrical  Ihape.  The  eyes 
are  fmall;  the  pupil  black,  iris  yeliow.  On  the  back  are 
many  brown  fpots,  of  an  indeterminate  form.  The  belly 
is  fliort,  to  that  the  anus  is  much  nearer  to  the  head  than 
to  the  tail;  the  fnout  is  blunt.  The  lateral  line  runs 
along  the  middle  of  the  bod}' ;  it  is  compofed  of  little 
black  rings,  with  large  brown  fpots  all  the  way.  The 
pedoral  fin  is  fmall;  below  this,  is  the  aperture  of  the 
gills  as  in  the  eel ;  the  dorfal  fin  begins  near  the  head, 
and  reaches  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  tip  of  the 
tail ;  the  rays  of  both  are  Ample,  and  are  united  by  a  thin 
tranfparent  membrane.  This  fifli  haunts  the  Eaft  Indian 
leas  ;  Linnaeus  defcribes  it  as  natural  to  thofe  of  Europe  ; 
and  Forlkal  faw  it  in  Arabia.  The  form  of  its  mouth 
places  it  in  the  voracious  tribe;  it  lies  commonly  among 
the  lea-weed,  where  it  catches  the  polypes  and  little  filh. 
It  grows  to  a  pretty  confiderable  fize  :  Lifter,  who  firifc 
delcribed  it,  fays  it  is  three  feet  long;  Leguat  fpeaks  of 
one  that  he  found  near  the  ifland  of  St.  Maurice,  which 
feems  to  have  been  this  fpecies,  and  it  weighed  fixty 
pounds  ;  he  cooked  it,  but  found  it  very  bad  eating,  as  it 
made  both  him  and  his  fellow-travellers  lick. 

4.  Murasna  ferpens,  the  fnake-eel :  tail  ending  in  a 
point,  and  naked  ;  body  round.  There  are  lixteen  rays 
in  each  pedoral  fin,  and  ten  in  the  membrane  of  the 
gills.  This  fpecies  is  larger  than  the  preceding ;  it  attains 
a  length  of  fix  feet  and  a  half.  It  is  found  in  lalt  water 
about  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  fouth  of  Europe.  It  was  known 
to  Ariftotle,  and  by  him  and  moft  of  the  ancients  was 
called  fca-J'erpent.  It  refembles  the  ophis  in  its  manners 
and  habits,  but  has  not  thofe  round  or  oval  fpots  which 
diftinguilh  that  fpecies.  It  is  yellowilh  on  the  back,  white 
on  the  belly  5  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins  are  edged  with 
black. 

5.  Murtena  fafciatus,  the  banded  fnake-eel :  tail  naked  ; 
twenty-five  tranfverl'e  ltripes  or  bands,  broader  than  the 
intervals  between  them;  the  upper-jaw  longeft ;  fnout 
rather  pointed.  This  is  given  by  Cepede  from  a  colledtion 
brought  out  of  Holland  to  Paris.  Head  black ;  eyes 
veiled  with  a  tranfparent  membrane  ;  body  very  thin, 
and  fomewhat  comprefl'ed  ;  the  p.edtoral  fins  rounded, 
but  very  fmall. 

6.  Murcena  guttata,  the  fpotted  eel  :  glaucous  fpeckled 
with  black ;  a  large  black  fpot  on  each  fide  near  the  head. 
Only  fix  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  forty-three  in 
the  dorfal,  nine  in  the  peftoral,  thirty-fix  in  the  anal,  ten 
in  the  tail.  This  fpecies  was  firft  delcribed  by  Forlkal, 
who  met  with  it  in  Arabia.  The  lower  jaw  is  longeft,' as 
in  the  common  eel,  which  it  much  refembles  ;  but  there 
is  a  large  callofity  riling  between  the  eyes,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rays  in  the  fins  differs  :  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins 
reach  to  the  beginning  of  the  caudal.  This  filh  is  of  a 
lea-green  colour  with  a  great  number  of  black  fpots,  of 
which  the  largeft  are  near  the  head  on  each  fide. 

7.  Murasna  myrus,  the  fltarp-nofed  eel :  fnout  pointed.; 
fins  white  edged  with  black.  The  membrane  of  the  gills 
has  ten  rays,  the  peCtoral-fins  lixteen  each.  This  fpecies 
has  been  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  fnout  is 
pointed  ;  round  the  jaws  and  in  the  middle  of  the  palate 
there  are  two  or  three  rows  of  fmall  teeth,  there  are  two 
very  fliort  tentacula  or  feelers  at  the  upper  lip.  White 
ltripes,  croflwife  and  lengthwife,  appear  on  the  head  ;  the 
dorfal,  anal,  and  tail,  fins,  are  fo  united,  that  the  number 
of  rays  belonging  to  each  cannot  be  diltinguilhed  ;  they 
are  quite  white,  edged  with  glcfiy  black. 

(3.  Forlkal’s  rnureeiui  tota  cinerea,  which  he  fuppofes  to 
be  a  variety  of  this  fpecies,  is  afli-colour  in  its  whole  fur- 
face  ;  and  is  faid  to  contain  a  poifon  in  its  head.  If  this 
point  Ihould  be  eitablilhed,  it  muff  certainly  be  a  fpecies 
entirely  diftiniSt  from  all  the  eels  hitherto  known. 

8.  Mursena  casca,  the  blind  eel :  no  fins ;  the  fnout  very 
fliarp.  This  lpecies  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  near 
thecoaft  of  Barbary.  The  body  is  anguiliform,  but  totally 
deftitute  of  fins,  l'o  that  it  feems  cut  off'  entirely  from  the 
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clafs  of  fillies.  Gmelin  doubts  whether  it  fliould  not  at 
lead  be  a  diftindt  genus ;  and  Cepede  has  made  it  one,  by 
the  name  of  Cascilia,  adding  Branderiana  for  the  fpecific 
.appellation,  becaufe  it  was  fir  ft  noticed  by  Brander  on  the 
Barbary  coaft.  No  organ  of  fight  has  yet  been  difcovered 
in  this  fifii  ;  the  apertures  of  the  gills  are  under  tlie  neck. 
It  exudes  a  large  quantity  of  vilcous  matter,  for  which 
purpofe  it  has  eight  final i  holes  in  the  front  part  of  the 
head,  leven  at  the  top,  and  feven  more  at  the  hinder  part 
of  head.  In  thefe  reipefts  it  greatly  refembles  a  genus  of 
worms  called  Myxine  by  Linnasus,  but  which  Bloch  and 
Cepede  have  ranked  among  the  fillies  by  the  name  of  Gaf- 
trobranchus.  The  fnout  is  very  long  and  pointed,  and 
the  jaws  are  furniflied  with  very  fliarp  teeth;  the  noftrils 
appear  underneath  the  fnout. 

9.  Mursena  colubrina,  the  adder-eel :  no  pedtoral  fins  ; 
the  body  marked  with  yellow  and  black  rings.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Amboyna,  having  the  outward  appearance  of  a 
fnake  ;  the  fcales  are  very  minute.  The  Ihout  is  lharp ; 
the  eyes  very  ftnall ;  the  dorfal-fin  confifts  of  a  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  very  finall  rays.  Length,  two  feet. 

(3.  There  is  a  variety,  of  which  the  irides  are  brown 
with  black  fpots. 

10.  Muraena  echidna,  the  viper-eel :  no  peftoral  fins ;  the 
head  deprefl'ed  ;  the  body  variegated  brown  and  black. 
This  was  found  at  Palmerfton  Ifland,  and  is  defcribed  by 
Ellis  in  Cook’s  and  Clarke’s  Voyage.  Gmelin  and  Forfter 
doubt  whether  it  be  properly  placed  here.  It  is  ugly  to 
the  fight,  and  like  a  ferpent ;  four  or  five  feet  long,  ten  or 
twelve  inches  thick.  The  head  is  fmall ;  the  lips  linooth  ; 
the  mouth  arm^d  with  teeth,  opens  horizontally,  and  there 
are  two  barbies  or  cirri  near  the.  noftrils  ;  the  eyes  are 
finall,  but  very  bright. 

11.  Mursena  Javanicus,  the  Java  eel :  only  one  fin,  and 
that  a  very  fmall  one  round  the  tail;  the  body  longer 
than  the  tail ;  fcales  hardly  vifible.  This  fifti  is  made  a 
feparate  genus  by  Cepede,  under  the  name  of  Monopterus, 
or  fingle-finned.  It  was  found  by  Commerfon  in  the 
Strait  of  Sunda,  near  the  Ifie  of  Java  ;  he  confidered  it  as 
an  eel,  and  has  given  a  very  particular  defcription  of  it. 
It  is  very  good  tood ;  and  lb  plentiful,  that  quantities  of 
them  were  brought  every  day  on-board  Commerfon’s  Ihip 
by  the  natives.  In  tafte  and  lhape  it  could  hardly  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  the  conger-eel.  The  head  is  thick,  cora- 
p  relied,  but  fweliing  out  towards  the  occiput;  and  the 
fnout  is  rounded.  The  mouth  is  wide  ;  the  upper  jaw 
l'carcely  protrudes  beyond  the  lower;  both  are  furniftied 
with  fnort  teeth  as  clofe  as  a  file,  and  a  fimilar  row  within 
the  gullet  and  round  the  palate.  The  root  of  the  tongue, 
which  is  griftly,  is  hollowed  out  underneath,  and  pre¬ 
terits  two  whitifh  tubercles.  The  noftrils  do  not  open  at 
the  extremities  of  tubes  before  the  eyes,  as  in  inoft  of  the 
fpecies,  but  over  the  eyes.  The  operculum  of  the  gills, 
which  is  foft  and  flabby,  appears  like  a  duplicature  of  the 
common  lkin  ;  the  membrane  is  fuftained  by  only  three 
rays,  and  thefe  are  not  vifible  but  upon  diffeftion :  the 
gills  alfo  are  but  three  on  each  fide  ;  the  bones  which 
fiupport  them  are  very  little  curved,  and  on  their  concave 
fide  have  neither  lerrature  nor  afperity.  The  rays  of  the 
caudal  fin  cannot  be  diftinguifiied  in  the  recent  fubjeft ; 
the  tail  is  very  flat,  like  a  two-edged  blade.  The  lateral 
line,  which  is  nearer  the  back  than  the  belly,  reaches  from 
the  gills  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  is  of  a  gold  yellow. 
The  back  is  livid  brown  and  blackifh  ;  the  fides  have  limi- 
lar  ftiades,  with  tranfverle  ferruginous  bands ;  there  are 
no  fpots  on  the  belly.  The  ufual  length  of  this  fifti  is 
twenty-eight  inches,  their  greateft  circumference  four  ; 
weight  about  four  ounces. 

12.  Muraena  helena,  the  Roman  eel.  This  fpecies  is 
known  by  an  adipous  fin,  which  originates  at  the  anus, 
furrounds  the  tail,  and  goes  more  than  half  way  up  the 
back  ;  this  fin,  like  the  adipous  membranes  of  other  fifties, 
confifts  of  a  continued  lkin  covering  the  flefh.  As  this 
filh  has  neither  pectoral  nor  ventral  fins,  it  forms  a  link 
bet.ween  the  fi(h  and  ferpent  tribes.  Bloch  has  placed  it 
in  a  genus  apart,  by  the  name  of  Gymnothorax,  or  bure- 
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bread,  and  has  added  the  three  following,  which  in  like 
manner  want  the  peftoral  fin  ;  but  the  diftinftion  is  un- 
neceflary,  as  we  have  already  two  or  three  other  bare- 
breafted  mursena. 

The  head  is  fmall,  the  mouth  large  ;  the  jaws  are  armed 
with  (harp  teeth,  (landing  apart,  and  fo  (hutting  into  each 
other ;  there  are  alfo  teeth  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The 
eyes  are  fmall,  with  a  black  pupil  and  yellow  iris.  Not 
far  from  the  eyes  and  mouth  are  two  hollow  barbies. 
The  aperture  of  the  gills  is  narrow,  and  not  placed  acrofs 
the  neck,  as  in  mod  fifti,  but  lengthwife ;  there  is  neither 
gill-covert  nor  membrane  that  can  be  perceived.  The 
colours  are  very  various  in  different  places,  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  food  and  the  waters  they  live  in.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  proper  fins,  the  animal  moves  itfelf  by  the  impulfe 
of  the  tail.  They  are -found  both  in  frefli  and  fait  water, 
but  moftly  in  the  lea  ;  hence  Ariftotle  places  it  in  the 
number  of  thofe  fifties  who  can  live  equally  in  frefli  water 
or  fait.  They  are  found  in  the  Antilles  and  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  ;  in  Sardinia,  in  particular,  great  quantities 
are  caught.  During  winter  they  keep  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  but  approach  the  (bores  in  fummer  to  regale  on 
crabs  and  other  little  fifti ;  they  prefer  the  polype,  and  that 
is  the  bed  bait  for  them ;  they  are  fo  greedy,  that,  for 
want  of  food,  they  will  gnaw  the  tails  of  each  other,  and 
death  does  not  follow,  which  proves  that  they  are  a  hardy 
fifti ;  and  in  fafit  it  is  known  that  they  can  live  feveral  hours 
out  of  the  water. 

The  ancients  believed  that  this  animal  was  endowed 
with  a  very  acute  lenfe  of  hearing,  and  that  the  fifliermen 
could  allure  it  to  the  brink  of  the  water  by  hiding,  and  by 
that  means  take  it.  The  bite  of  the  mursena  was  deemed 
fo  poifonous  by  the  fiftiennen,  that,  in  taking  the  animal, 
they  ufed  every  precaution  to  prevent  its  effects:  they 
tumbled  them  immediately  from  the  net  into  the  boar, 
where  they  laid  hold  of  the  head  with  a.forceps,  rubbed 
its  fnout  againft  fome  hard  lubftance  to  deftroy  its  teeth, 
and  beat  it  on  the  tail,  where  the  life  was  fuppofed  to  lie. 
That  the  principle  of  life,  among  eels  in  general,  is  placed 
in  the  tail,  is  (till  a  prevalent  opinion  ;  and,  when  taken, 
it  is  not  by  beating  the  head,  but  the  tail,  that  the  fiftier 
endeavours  to  deprive  them  of  animation.  Poifonous  as 
the  bite  of  thefe  animals  was  fuppofed  to  be,  and  hideous 
in  their  external  figure  as  they  certainly  are,  yet  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  did  not  prevent  the  luxurious  citizens  of  an¬ 
cient  Rome  from  adding  them  to  the  endlefs  lift  of  deli¬ 
cacies  with  which  they  pampered  their  appetites.  This 
fpecies,  the  bade,  and  a  kind  of  mullet,  farmed  that  pride 
of  Roman  banquets,  the  tripatinum ;  fo  called,  according 
to  Arbuthnot,  from  their  being  ferved  in  a  machine  of 
three  bottoms.  The  fielh  of  this  animal  mull  be  various, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fed  ;  it  is  faicl, 
however,  to  be  in  general  white,  tender,  and  of  an  agree¬ 
able  flavour.  It  was  reared  with  much  care  in  the  fifti- 
ponds  of  Italy,  and  fold  at  a  high  price  ;  of  its  eftima- 
tion  among  the  ancients,  we  have  fuil  evidence  in  all  the 
dallies,  that  have  either  praifed  good  eating,  or  ridiculed 
gluttony.  A  lenator  of  Rome,  whole  name  will  be  tranf- 
mitted  with  infamy  to  pofterity,  was  highly  complimented 
for  the  delicacy  of  his  mursena.  Tigellinus,  Manucius, 
and  all  the  celebrated  epicures  of  his  time,  were  loud  in 
his  praifes  :  no  man’s  fifti  had  fo  rich  a  flavour,  were  fo 
nicely  fed,  or  fo  exaftiy  pickled.  Auguftus,  hearing  fo 
much  of  this  man’s  entertainments,  defired  to  be  his 
gueft ;  and  loon  found,  .that  fame  had  been  juft  to  his 
merits  ;  the  man  had  indeed  fine  muraena,  and  of  excel¬ 
lent  flavour.  The  emperor  was  delirous  of  knowing  the 
method  by  which  he  fed  his  fifti  to  fo  excellent  a  relifti ; 
and  the  glutton,  making  no  fecret  of  his  art,  informed  him 
that  his  way  was  to  throw  into  his  pond  fuch  of  his  (laves 
as  had  at  any  time  difpleafed  him.  Auguftus,  it  is  faid, 
was  not  much  pleafed  with  his  receipt;  and  inftantly  or¬ 
dered  all  his  ponds  to  be  filled  up.  Goldfmith,  who  nar¬ 
rates  this  ftory,  adds,  that  it  would  have  ended  better, 
had  he  ordered  the  owner  to  be  flung  in  alfo.  When 
Csefar  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  he  gave  fix  thouland 
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of  thefe  fifh  to  his  friends  to  regale  themfelves  with. 
Pliny  lays,  that  the  Romans  were  fo  fond  of  thefe  Mi,  that 
they  made  earrings  and  other  female  ornaments  in  that 
fliape.  They  may  be  eafily  brought  up  tame.  Crafl'us 
had  fome  who  came  when  he  called  them,  and  Ihowed 
their  joy  and  gratitude  by  leaping  about  when  he  gave 
them  any  thing  :  fo  much  did  he  love  them,  that  he 
wept  when  any  of  them  died,  and  bellowed  magnificent 
funeral  rites  upon  them. 

As  this  fifh  is  very  hardy,  it  might  eafily  be  brought 
from  Italy  into  the  reft  of  Europe,  and  bred  in  our  ponds 
both  for  beauty  and  ufe.  Dr.  Schsepf  found  them  in 
plenty  on  the  coal!  of  Florida  and  the  Bahama  Ifles,  but 
not  often  in  the  middle  provinces  of  North  America. 
BrOuffonet  afierts,  in  Roller’s  Journal,  1776,  that  the 
murasna  has  fcaies  fimilar  to  the  eel ;  but  thefe  Bloch 
could  never  difcover either  in  the  frelhor  dried  fpecimens. 

13.  Murasna  catenatus,  the  chain-fifh  :  body  brown, 
with  white  fpots  like  chain-work  ;  pedtoral  fins  none. 
The  head  and  mouth  are  fmall ;  the  teeth  are  very  final  1, 
fet  clofe  together,  and  fharp-pointed  ;  the  palate  and 
tongue  are  fmooth.  The  eyes  are  fmall ;  the  pupil  blue, 
furrounded  by  a  very  narrow  white  iris.  The  noftrils  are 
fingle,  and  very  near  the  eyes;  at  the  end  of  the  fnout 
there  are  two  fliort  briftly  barbies.  The  aperture  of  the 
gills  is  fmall,  and  naked.  The  lateral  line  is  hardly  vifi- 
ble  ;  it  runs,  however,  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the 
back.  The  back  and  belly  are  round,  the  fides  com- 
prefi’ed  ;  the  dorfal,  anal,  and  tail,  fins,  united.  This 
fpecies  is  from  Surinam;  eighteen  inches  long.  Seba  has 
placed  it  among  the  ferpents ;  but  his  figure  of  it  is  faulty 
beiides. 

14.  Mursena  reticularis,  the  netted  eel :  body  white, 
with  fpots  like  net-work;  the  dorfal-fin  the  whole  length 
of  the  back,  peftorals  none.  The  head  and  mouth  are 
fmall  ;  no  barbies.  The  eyes  are  near  the  upper  lip,  and 
the  fame  colour  as  the  preceding.  The  teeth  ftand  apart 
from  each  other,  and  thofe  in  front  are  the  longeft.  The 
body  is  white,  with  brown  tranfverfe  ftripes  or  bands, 
which  however  are  vifible  only  on  the  back  and  belly,  and 
not  on  the  fides,  becaufe  of  the  reticular  fpots.  The  dor¬ 
fal-fin  is  brown  fpotted  with  yellow,  and  confifts  of  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  very  foft  tender  rays  ;  however,  the  three 
fins  are  united.  This  beautiful  fpecies  was  received  by 
Bloch  from  Tranquebar ;  but  little  is  known  of  its  na¬ 
tural  hiftory.  It  is  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length  ;  and 
is  fhown  on  the  Plate  at  fig.  3. 

15.  Murasna  Afer,  the  African  bare-breaft :  mouth 
wide ;  the  dorfal-fin  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  pedto- 
rals  none.  The  teeth  are  ftrong,  and  bent  back  ;  the 
hinder  ones  fmaller  than  thole  in  front ;  there  are  alfo 
fome  large  teeth  in  the  palate,  but  none  upon  the  tongue. 
The  eyes,  which  are  oval,  are  larger  than  in  any  of  the 
other  fpecies  ;  the  pupil  is  black,  iris  blue.  The  body  is 
comprefied,  terminating  at  each  end  in  a  point,  and  of  a 
brown  mottled  colour.  This  fpecies  is  found  among  the 
rocks  on  thecoaft  of  Guinea  ;  it  is  good  food;  but  the  ne¬ 
groes,  taking  it  for  a  ferpent,  will  not  eat  it. 

16.  Muraena  meleagris,  the  fpeckled  eel :  body  blackifh, 
thickly  fpeckled  with  white.  The  body  is  of  a  deep  brown 
or  blackifh  colour,  thickly  fet  with  fmall  round  white  fpots  ; 
breaft  much  paler.  Inhabits  the  Southern  Ocean  ;  about 
two  feet  long.  This  and  the  two  following  were  added  by 
the  late  Dr.  Shaw. 

17.  Muraena  zebra,  the  zebiv.  eel.  This  fpecies,  which 
grows  to  the  length  of  two  or  three  feet,  is  a  native  of  the 
American  leas,  and  is  readily  diftinguifhed  by  the  ftrong- 
ly-marked  diftribution  of  its  colours  ;  the  rich  brown, 
which  conftitutes  the  ground-colour,  being  furrounded, 
at  confiderable  diftance,  by  narrow  white  bands,  which,  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  fides  and  under  the  abdomen,  unite 
or  anaftomofe  here  and  there,  fo  as  to  form  fubtriangular 
markings  in  fome  parts,  and  rounded  or  ocellated  ones  in 
others.  The  head  is  rather  large  or  tumid,  and  the  mouth 
and  eyes  fmall ;  there  is  no  diftindt  appearance  either  of 
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dorfal  or  caudal  fins.  This  animal  feems  to  have  been 
fir  ft  defcribed.by  Seba.  A  beautiful  fpecimen  occurs  in 
the  mufeum  of  Mr.  John  Hunter. 

18.  Murasna  viridis,  the  green  eel:  grafs-green,  with 
very  numerous  rufous-brown  fpots.  This,  which  is  fufii- 
ciently  defcribed  as  to  its  general  appearance  by  the  fpe- 
cific  character  annexed,  is  confidered  by  Seba  as  a  kind  of 
marine  fnake,  and  is  reprefented  with  a  bifid  or  ferp6ntine 
tongue  ;  but  this  is  probably  an  error  of  the  engraver. 

19.  Muraena  nigricans,  the  blackifh  eel :  head  flat,  jaws 
long,  the  lower  longeft ;  fnout  rounded  ;  teeth  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  lower  jaw,  larger  than  the  reft,  a  row  of 
teeth  on  each  fide  the  palate.  Inhabits  South  America ; 
colour  blackifh.  This  and  the  five  following  are  formed 
by  Cepede  into  a  genus,  Munenophis,  denoting  that  they 
partake  of  the  qualities  of  the  eel  and  of  the  ferpent. 

20.  Murasna  pantherinus,  the  panther  eel :  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  gills  at  a  diftance  from  the  head  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  head ;  the  dorfal  fin  as  far  from  the  gills  as 
they  from  the  head;  colour  yellowifh,  fprinkled" above 
with  little  black  fpots,  occalionally  forming  circles.  The 
eyes  are  large,  and  veiled  by  a  transparent  membrane  ;  jaws 
nearly  equal.  This  Ipecies  was  firft  defcribed  by  Cepede, 
from  the  Dutch  colledtion  yielded  during  the  war  to  re¬ 
publican  France. 

21.  Murasna  ftellata,  the  ftellated  eel:  dorfal-fin  verv 
low,  but  beginning  very  near  the  head  ;  teeth  fharp  in  the 
jaws  and  palate  ;  two  rows  of  ftar-like  fpots  along  each 
fide.  This  alfo  is  a  new  fpecies,  difcovered  by  Commer- 
fon  among  the  rocks  of  New  Britain.  Length  half  a  yard  ; 
colour,  yellow  mingled  with  white,  top  of  the  fnout  bluifli ; 
the  ftarry  fpots  dark  purple,  the  upper  row  containing 
twenty,  the  lower  twenty-one.  Iris  golden;  upper  jaw 
longeft  ;  vent  in  the  middle  of  the  total  length.  Good 
food. 

22.  Murasna  undulata,  the  undulated  eel :  head  large  ; 
fnout  long  and  thin,  eyes  near  the  end  of  it  ;  teeth  very 
fmall,  and  far  apart ;  dorfal-fin  high,  and  near  the  head; 
tranfverfe  undulated  fpots  on  the  body.  This  alfo  was 
obferved  by  Commerfon. 

23.  Murasna  grifea,  the  grey  eel :  fnout  rounded;  up¬ 
per  jaw  thicker  and  longer ;  teeth  bent  and  feparate  in  the 
front,  a  large  upright  one  at  the  innfer  angle  of  the  palate  ; 
dorfal  fin  beginning  nearly  over  the  aperture  of  the  gills  ; 
vent  nearer  the  head  5  colour  brown  and  white  mingled 
in  very  fmall  ftreaks.  Made  known  by  Commerfon  ; 
found  in  New  Britain.  Size  of  the  common  eel.  Irides 
golden  with  brown  dots;  fcaies  and  tongue  hardly  viiible. 
Commerfon  adds,  that  the  bite  of  this  fifh  is  like  the  cut 
of  a  razor. 

24.  Murasna  Hauy,  Hauy’s  eel :  ftrong  teeth,  fomewhat 
bent ;  dorfal  fin  beginning  as  far  from  the  gills  as  thefe 
from  the  head;  anal  fin  extremely  fhort.  The  prevailing 
colour  is  gold  yellow,  mixed  with  filvery  tints.  In  the 
place  of  the  lateral  line  appears  a  longitudinal  red  ltripe. 
The  fpots  over  the  whole  furface  areofa  yellowifh  brown, 
fome  lighter,  fome  darker.  The  branchial  aperture,  ly¬ 
ing  low,  feems  to  conned!  this  genus  with  the  Sphage- 
branchus,  or  worm-fifh.  Communicated  by  citizen  Noel, 
of  Rouen. 

25.  Muraena  doliata,  the  white-banded  murasna:  co¬ 
lour  brown,  with  about  fixty  narrow  white  bands  en¬ 
circling  the  body  and  tail ;  no  pedtoral  fins,  anal  and  dor¬ 
fal  not  vifible  ;  vent  near  the  end  of  the  tail ;  branchial 
aperture  fingle,  under  the  throat.  This  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  new  fpecies  communicated  by  Commerfon  ;  and 
by  Cepede  called  Gymnomuraena,  as  being  nearly  defti- 
tute  of  fins.  No  fin  but  the  caudal  is  perceptible  to  the 
eye.  This  fpecies  grows  a  yard  long  or  more.  Befides 
the  regular  zones  mentioned  in  the  fpecific  charadter* 
there  are  fome  irregular  tranfverfe  bars  on  the  fides  ;  and 
feveral  irregular  white  ftripes  on  the  head.  The  body  and 
tail  are  comprefied  ;  the  upper  jaws  fomewhat  protruded, 
and  each  contains  grinders  as  well  as  cutting  teeth.  The 
noftrils  have  a  double  orifice;  the  front  orifice  at  the  tip 
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of  a  little  black  tube  like  a  barbie.  The  circular  arcs 
which  fuftain  the  gills  are  entirely  fmooth.  There  is  no 
true  lateral  line;  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins  cannot  be  dis¬ 
covered  without  railing  up  the  Ikin.  The  mode  of  catch¬ 
ing  this  fpecies  is  by  feeking  for  them  at  low  water  under 
large  ftones  or  rocks  on  the  fea-fhore,  and  killing  them 
with  flicks  j  precaution  is  necefl'ary  for  taking  them  alive, 
as  they  bite  very  feverely. 

26.  Muraena  marmorata,  the  marbled  muraena :  vent 
nearer  the  head  than  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  the  fin  of 
which  is  very  fhort ;  body  and  tail  marbled  black  and 
white.  Dimenfions  and  habits  nearly  as  the  preceding. 
They  are  often  found  half  concealed  under  rocks  partly 
overflowed,  railing  their  heads  above  water  in  fearch  of 
prey,  which  they  feize  with  great  celerity  and  greedinefs. 
They  have  verylharp  teeth  in  both  jaws  and  in  the  palate  ; 
upper  jaw  longer,  fnout  long ;  cheeks  puffed  out ;  irides 
golden  ;  fcales  hardly  vifible. 

27.  Muraena  olivacea,  the  blenny  murasna  :  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  fins  ;  a  glutinous  milky  liquor  over  the  whole 
body;  colour  olive,  fpotlefs;  belly  whitifh.  Obferved  by 
Commerfon  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan  ;  and  by  Cepede 
made  a  diflintt  genus,  Muraeno-blenna,  blenna  lignifying 
mucolity,  it  feeming  to  l'ecrete  a  greater  quantity  of  fiime 
than  almoft  any  fifh.  Length  half  a  yard  ;  diameter  one- 
eighteenth  part.  Kept  in  fpirits  for  two  months,  fcarcely 
any  thing  remained  of  it  but  an  oily  gluey  mafs.  This  is 
probably  the  fifh  mentioned  by  Pallas  in  the  following 
terms:  “  The  lake  Baikal  yields  a  fifh  which  is  entirely 
peculiar  to  it.  The  Ruffian  inhabitants  of  the  borders  of 
the  lake  call  it  folomjianha.  It  has  only  been  known  within 
thefe  few  years  ;  though  probably  the  knowledge  of  it 
had  previoufly  exifted,  and  been  loft  by  negligence.  This 
fifh  perfectly  refembles  a  lump  of  fat.  When  put  on  the 
gridiron,  the  oily  fat  with  which  it  is  filled  melts  fo  as  to 
leave  nothing  but  the  bones.  It  is  never  taken  in  nets, 
and  has  never  been  feen  alive.  It  is  with  probability  fup- 
pofed  to  refide  only  in  the  gulfs  of  the  Baikal.  It  exills 
in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  and  in  feveral  places  of  the 
fteep  banks  to  the  north  ;  where  lines  of  3  or  400  fathoms 
have  failed  to  reach  the  bottom.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
affign  the  caul’es  which  throw  thefe  fifh  to  the  furface.  It 
happens  commonly  in  fummer,  during  the  high  winds 
which  come  from  the  mountains,  or  the  hurricanes  from 
the  north.  At  thofe  feafons,  thefe  fifh  are  thrown  on  the 
banks,  efpecially  on  the  coafts  of  Pofolfkoi,  or  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name.  When  thfe  lake  has 
been  agitated  by  tempefts,  they  are  found  floating  on  the 
water  in  fuch  quantities  as  in  fome  years  to  form  a  para¬ 
pet  on  the  fhore.  This  proves  a  rich  harveft  for  the  in¬ 
habitants,  who  extract  an  oil  from  them,  which  they  fell 
to  the  Chinefe.  When  thefe  fifh  are  thrown  on  fhore,  they 
are  not  devoured  by  the  gulls  and  crows,  which  are  pro¬ 
bably  difgufted  with  their  oily  fat.  They  fcarcely  remain 
two  hours  on  the  bank  before  a  flight  preflure  with  the 
hand  makes  them  melt  to  oil. 

28.  Murasna  firen,  the  firen,  or  mud-inguana  :  the  pec¬ 
toral  fins  divided  into  four  finger-like  appendages ;  three 
notched  bones  in  the  gills. 

This  Angular  animal  was  firft  obferved  by  Dr.  Garden 
of  Charleftown,  and  afterwards  defcribed  by  Mr.  Ellis  in 
the  Philol’ophical  Tranfadtions  for  1766.  It  is  in  length 
from  thirty-one  to  forty  inches.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
South  Carolina,  where  it  is  found  in  fwampyand  muddy 
places,  by  the  fides  of  pools,  and  under  the  trunks  of  old 
trees  that  hang  over  the  water ;  and  feeds  on  ferpents. 
The  pedloral  fins  appear  like  little  arms  and  hands,  each 
furnifhed  with  four  fingers,  and  each  finger  with  a  claw. 
“  The  head  is  fomething  like  dn  eel,  but  more  com- 
prefled  ;  the  eyes  are  fmall,  blue,  and  placed  as  thofe  of 
the  eel  are.  This  fmallnefs  of  the  eye  beft  fuits  an  animal 
that  lives  fo  much  in  mud.  The  noftrils  are  very  plainly 
to  be  diftinguifhed  ;  thefe,  with  the  gills,  and  remarkable 
length  of  the  lungs,  ffiow  it  to  be  a  true  amphibious  ani¬ 
mal.  The  mouth  is  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
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the  body;  but  the  palate  and  infide  of  the  low'er  jaw  are 
well  provided  with  many  rows  of  pointed  teeth  :  with 
this  provifion  of  nature,  added  to  the  (harp  exterior  bony 
edges  of  both  the  upper  and  under  jaw,  the  animal  feems 
capable  of  biting  and  grinding  the  hardeft  kind  of  food. 
The  (kin,  which  is  black  and  full  of  fmall  fcales,  refembles 
fhagreen.  The  fcales  are  of  different  fizes  and  (hapes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  fituation  ;  but  all  appear  funk  into  its  ge¬ 
latinous  furface  ;  thofe  along  the  back  and  belly  are^of 
an  oblong  oval  form,  and  clofefet  together  ;  in  the  other 
parts  they  are  round,  and  more  dillindl.  Both  the  parts 
are  mottled  with  fmall  white  fpots,  and  have  two  diftimSt 
lines  compofed  of  fmall  white  ftreaks  continued  along 
from  the  feet  to  the  tail.  The  fin  of  the  tail  has  no  rays, 
and  is  no  more  than  an  adipous  membrane  like  that  of  the 
eel." 

Linnaeus,  from  the  defcriptions  fent  him,  made  it  a  new 
genus  named  Siren,  of  a  new  order  Meantes,  of  the  clafs 
Amphibia.  But  from  this  clafs  both  the  order  Meantes 
and  that  of  Nantes  have  been  lately  expunged  ;  and  Gme- 
lin  has  reduced  the  firen  to  a  fpecies  of  the  prefent  genus. 
Its  place  here,  however,  feems  ftill  of  doubtful  propriety; 
as  Gmelin  himfelf  acknowledges.  For  Camper,  having 
lately  had  an  opportunity  to  diffeft  the  firen,  difcovered, 
that  on  each  fide  of  the  head  it  is  furnifhed  with  three 
true  gills,  feparated  from  each  other  by  membrane's  hav¬ 
ing  tooth-like  appendages ;  that  the  mouth  is  armed  with 
ftrong  and  firmly-planted  teeth  ;  that  the  heart  has  only 
one  ventricle  ;  and  that  the  abdomen  is  filled  with  very 
long  and  capacious  inteftines  :  from  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  he  concludes,  that  this  animal  ought  to  be  conli- 
dered  as  a  fifh  of  the  order  Branchioftegi ;  while  in  other 
refpefts  it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  Muraena,  of 
the  order  Apodes  5  although  it  differs  materially  from  the 
other  fpecies  of  that  genus,  by  having  only  three  notched 
bones  in  the  gills,  and  from  tlfe  pettoral  fins  being  each 
divided  into  four  finger-like  appendages.  Another  genus 
with  which  this  curious  animal  has  evidently  a  great  affi¬ 
nity,  is  the  Lacerta,  or  lizard.  It  very  much  refembles 
the  larva,  or  firft  Hate,  of  a  lizard  ;  and  it  is  ftill  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  it  may  not  really  be  fuch  ;  yet  it  has  never 
been  obferved  in  any  other  Hate,  having  two  feet'only, 
without  any  appearance  of  a  hind  pair  ;  the  feet  are  alfo 
furnifhed  with  claws,  whereas  the  larvae  of  all  the  Lacerta; 
are  obferved  to  be  without  claws;  or,  in  the  Linnasan 
phrafe,  digitis  muticis.  The  body  is  eel-ihaped,  but  night¬ 
ly  flattened  beneath  ;  marked  on  the  fides  by  feveral 
wrinkles,  and  flightly  compreffed  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  tail.  On  each  fide  the  neck  are  three  ramified 
branchial  procefles,  refembling,  on  a  larger  l'cale,  thofe 
belonging  to  the  larvae  of  water-newts  ;  and  at  the  bale 
are  the  openings  into  the  gills.  It  has  a  kind  of  fqueak- 
ing  or  finging  voice,  for  which  reafon  Linnaeus  diftin¬ 
guifhed  it  by  the  title  of  Siren.  It  remains  to  be  added, 
that  the  firen,  if  thrown  on  the  ground  with  any  degree  of 
violence,  has  been  obferved  to  break  in  two  or  three 
places;  in  this  particular  refembling  the  Anguis  fragiiis, 
or  flow-worm.  It  is  alfo  proper  to  obferve,  that  no  lizard 
of  which  it  may  be  fuppofed  the  larva,  has  ever  yet  been 
difcovered  in  thofe  parts  of  Carolina  where  it  is  moll  fre¬ 
quent.  The  fpecies  to  which  it  feems  moll  allied  is  the 
Lacerta  teguixin  of  Linnasus,  which  is  a  native  of  South 
America.  The  firen  is  fliown  on  the  Plate,  at  fig.  4. 

29.  Murasna  anguina,  the  four-footed  firen  :  feet  four, 
with  eel-ihaj>ed  body,  and  ramified  branchiae.  This  lin¬ 
gular  animal  is  found  in  as  Angular  a  fituation  ;  being  an 
inhabitant  of  the  celebrated  and  romantic  lake  called  Lake 
Zirchnitz,  about  fix  German  miles  from  Labac,  in  the 
duchy  of  Carniola,  in  Auftria.  (See  Lake,  vol.  xii.  p.  9 r.) 
The  fpecies  is  extremely  rare ;  and  is  found  ,  in  the  fpring, 
and  towards  the  decline  of  fummer,  in  fome  particular 
parts  of  the  above-mentioned  lake;  and  commonly  mea- 
fures,  when  full-grown,  from  about  ten  to  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen  inches  in  length ;  the  la  rgeftl'pecimens  being  near  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  entirely  of  a  pale 
1 H  rofe 
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rofe  or  flefli  colour,  or  even  nearly  white,  except  the  three 
pair  of  ramified  branchial  fins  on  each  fide  the  neck,  which 
are  of  a  bright  red  or  carmine-colour.  Its  general  fhape 
is  that  of  an  eel  ;  the  body  being  cylindric,  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  tail,  where  it  become  fiat,  and  is  attenuated 
both  above  and  below  into  a  kind  of  fatty  fin,  fcarcely  dif- 
tinguilhable  from  the  reft  of  the  tail.  The  fkin  is  every¬ 
where  fmooth  and  even  ;  the  head  of  a  fomewhat  depreffed 
form,  with  a  lengthened,  obtufe,  and  widifh,  fnout,  and 
has  no  external  eyes  :  the  mouth  is  moderately  wide,  and 
furnifhed  with  a  row  of  very  minute  teeth  :  the  legs  are 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  fore-legs 
being  fituated  almoft  immediately  behind  the  branchial 
fins,  and  the  feet  furnifhed  with  three  toes,  without  any 
appearance  of  claws ;  the  hind-legs  are  fituated  at  a  great 
diftance  backwards,  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
tail,  and  are  of  the  fame  appearance  with  the  fore-legs  ; 
but  the  feet  have  only  two  toes,  which,  like  thofe  of  the 
fore-feet,  are  deftitute  of  claws.  The  motions  of  the 
animal,  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  are,  in  general,  ex¬ 
tremely  flow  and  languid ;  as  is  alfo  the  cafe  when  kept 
in  a  velfel  of  water  ;  but,  when  in  its  native  lake,  it  is  fome- 
times  obferved  to  fwim  pretty  brifkly,  waving  its  body  in 
a  ferpentine  direction,  in  the  manner  of  a  leech.  It  is  well 
figured  by  Laurenti,  who  feems  to  have  been  its  firft  de- 
fcriber,  in  his  work  entitled  “  Specimen  Medicum,  exhi- 
bens  Synopfin  Reptilium,”  under  the  title  of  Proteus  an- 
guinus.  With  refpe<5t  to  its  real  nature,  zoologifts  are 
not  yet  agreed  :  fome  imagining  it  to  be  the  larva  of  fome 
fpecies  of  lizard  whole  gradations  have  not  been  fully  af- 
certained  ;  while  others,  with  perhaps  equal  probability, 
fuppofe  it  a  complete  or  perfect  animal.  It  appears  evi¬ 
dently  to  be  of  a  predacious  nature  ;  feeding  on  the  fmaller 
kind  of  aquatic  animals;  fince  one  which  was  kept  alive 
for  fome  days  in  a  veflel  of  water,  was  obferved  to  dif- 
charge  from  its  ftomach  feveral  fmall  fhells  of  the  genus 
Helix,  and  in  the  ftomach  of  one  which  Dr.  Schreiners 
diffe&ed  were  found  the  head  and  -bones  of  a  fmall  fifli. 
Its  voice  is  a  ftrong  hifs,  louder  than  might  be  expected 
from  the  fize  of  the  animal.  Upon  the  whole,  as  Dr. 
Schreibers  obferves,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  ani¬ 
mal  bears  a  great  affinity  to  the  M.  firen,  before  defcribed, 
having  both  gills  and  lungs;  and,  therefore,  leaves  us 
in  equal  uncertainty  as  to  its  being  a  larva  or  a  perfedl 
animal.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that,  notvvithftand- 
ing  the  moft  careful  refearches  during  many  years,  and 
the  frequent  fifhing  which  takes  place  in  the  lakes  and 
caverns  of  the  neighbouring  country,  at  all  feafons  of  the 
year,  no  animal  has  hitherto  been  detected  of  which  it 
can  poftibly  be  fuppofed  the  larva. 

29.  Murcena  pifciformis,  the  fifh-formed  firen:  fer¬ 
ruginous-brown,  fpotted  with  black,  with  finely  rami¬ 
fied  branchiae,  tetradaftylous  fore  and  pentadaCtylous 
hind  feet.  This  animal  was  firft  defcribed  in  Shaw’s 
Naturalift’s  Mifcellany,  from  a  well-preferved  fpecimen 
in  the  Britifli  Mufeum.  It  departs  ftill  more  from  the 
appearance  and  fhape  of  an  eel,  approaching  that  of  a 
fifh,  as  its  name  imports ;  and,  though  perhaps  no  other 
than  the  larva  or  tadpole  of  fome  large  American  li¬ 
zard,  feems  a  fcarcely  lefs  lingular  and  curious  animal 
than  the  firen,  fo  much  and  fo  long  the  fubjeCt  of  dubi¬ 
ous  fpeculation  to  Linnaeus,  and  for  which  he  at  length 
inftituled  his  additional  order  termed  Meantes.-  In  its 
general  appearance  it  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the 
larva  of  the  Rana  paradoxa ;  but  is  furnifhed  with  gills, 
opening  externally  in  the  manner  of  a  fifli  :  the  openings 
are  very  large,  and  the  operculum,  or  external  flap,  is 
continued  from  the  fides  of  the  head  acrofs  the  throat  be¬ 
neath,  fo  as  completely  to  infulate  the  head  from  the 
breaft  :  the  gilis  themfelves  confift  of  four  femicircular 
bony  or  cartilaginous  arches,  which  are  denticulated  or 
ferrated  on  their  infernal  or  concave  part,  like  thofe  of 
fifhes  :  on  the  opercula,  or  external  flaps,  are  fituated 
three  very  large  and  elegant  branchial  fins  or  ramified 
parts,  divided  and  fubdividcd  into  a  vaft  number  of  Hea¬ 


der  or  capillary  procefies.  In  thefe  particulars  it  refera- 
bles  the  M.  firen,  except  that,  in  that  animal,  the  external 
opening  to  the  gills  is  very  fmall.  The  mouth  is  fur¬ 
nifhed  in  front  with  a  row  of  extremely  minute  teeth  : 
the  tongue  is  large,  fmooth,  and  rounded  at  the  tip  :  the 
riCtus  or  gape,  when  the  mouth  is  clofed,  appears  confi- 
derably  wider  than  it  really  is  ;  owing  to  a  lateral  fulcus 
proceeding  from  each  corner  to  fome  diftance.  The  feet 
are  entirely  deftitute  of  webs,  and  the  toes  are  furnifhed 
with  weakifh  claws  :  the  fore-feet  have  four,  and  the 
hind-feet  five,  toes.  Exclufive  of  the  general  colour  of 
the  animal,  the  whole  fkin,  when  minutely  examined,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  fcattered  over  with  very  minute  white  fpecks, 
relembling  thofe  on  the  lurface  of  the  M.  firen.  The 
fides  of  the  body  are  marked  by  feveral  ftrong  rugae,  or 
furrows;  and  an  imprefied  lateral  line  or  fulcus  is  conti¬ 
nued  from  the  gills  to  the  tail.  It  is  fuppofed  to  inhabit 
Mexico  :  in  length  it  is  about  fix  inches,  in  height  one 
and  a  half. 

A  fpecies  nearly  allied  to  this  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Schneider, who  examined  it  in  the  mufeum  of  profefTor  Hell- 
wig  at  Brunfwick.  It  was  taken  in  the  Lake  Champlain, 
in  North  America,  where  it  is  laid  to  be  dreaded  by  the 
fifliermen,  who  confider  it  as  a  poifonous  animal.  Its 
length  is  more  than  eight  inches,  and  its  diameter  nearly 
an  inch  :  it  is  foft,  fpongy,  and  porous,  and  is  marked  on 
each  fide  by  three  rows  of  round  black  lpots  :  tail  anci- 
pital,  comprefl'ed,  and  fpotted  ;  lower  edge  ftrait;  upper 
curved;  tip  roundifh  or  cylindric.  Head  broad,  flat; 
eyes  fmall  ;  teeth  in  both  jaws  conical  obtufe,  and  rather 
long :  tongue  broad  ;  mouth  wide  ;  lips  like  thofe  of  a 
fifh  :  on  each  fide  the  neck  three  branchial  fins :  feet 
four,  diftant,  tetrada£Iyl6us,  and  without  claws.  Schneid. 
Hijl.  Amph.  p.  50. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  animal  figured  in  the  4th  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  American  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  and 
defcribed  by  Mr.  de  Beauvois  as  a  new  fpecies  of  firen, 
feems  much  allied  to  the  prefent,  (M.  pifciformis,)  and 
may  even  be  the  fame  fpecies,  fince  it  appears  to  agree  in 
the  leading  particulars :  the  fpecimen,  however,  feems 
not  to  have  been  in  the  higheft  ftate  of  prefervation,  fince 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  fpots :  its  fize  is  confiderably 
fmaller  than  that  of  the  prefent  animal;  and  the  toes  are 
reprefented  as  terminating  bluntly.  Mr.  de  Beauvois 
thinks,  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  Linntean  order  3Ie«ntcs 
fhould  bey>referved,  until  more  detailed  and  enlarged  ob- 
lervation^jen  thefe  animals  lhall  have  completely  eluci¬ 
dated  th^jr  real  nature.  Shaw's  Naturalift's  Mifcellany ,  and 
Generuf Zoology ,  vol.  iii. 

MURAs'NA,  a  celebrated  Roman,  left  at  the  head  of  the 
armies  of  the  republic  in  Alia  by  Sylla.  He  invaded  the 
dominions  of  Mithridates  with  fuccefs,  butfoon  after  met 
with  a  defeat.  He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  at  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Rome.  He  commanded  one  of  fhe  wings  of  Sylla’s 
army  at  the  battle  againft  Archelaus  near  Chaeronea.  He 
was  ably  defended  in  an  oration  by  Cicero,  when  his  cha¬ 
racter  was  attacked  and  cenfured.  Cic.  pro  Mur.  Appian 
de  Mithrid. 

MU'RAGE,  f.  [from  min  us,  Lat.  a  wall.]  Money  paid 
to  keep  walls  in  repair. — Murage  is  a  reafonable  toll,  to 
be  taken  of  every  cart  and  horie  coming  laden  through  a 
city  or  town,  for  the  building  or  repairing  the  public 
walls  thereof,  due  either  by  grant  or  prefcription  :  it  feems 
to  be  a  liberty  granted  to  a  town  by  a  king  for  collecting 
of  money  towards  walling  the  fame.  See  ltat.  3  Edw.  I. 
c.  30.  Jacob. 

MURAJA'MA,  a  town  of  Japan,  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Niphon  :  lixty  miles  fouth  of  Achita. 

MURAKWA',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw:  twenty-eight  miles  weft  of  Braclaw. 

MU'RAL,  adj.  [ muralis ,  Lat.]  Pertaining  to  a  wall. — 
Mural  arch  is  a  wall,  or  walled  arch,  placed  exactly  in 
the  plane  of  the  meridian,  i.  e.  upon  the  meridian  line, 
for  the  fixing  of  a  large  quadrant,  fextant,  or  other  inftru- 
ment,  to  oblerve  the  meridian  altitudes,  &c.  of  the  hea¬ 
venly 
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verily  bodies.  Tycho  Brahe  was  the  firfl:  who  ufed  a  mural 
arch  in  his  obfervations ;  after  him  Hevelius,  Mr.  Flam- 
flead,  De  la  Hire,  & c.  ufed  the  fame  means.  Chambers. — 
In  the  neftarine  and  the  like  delicate  mural  fruit,  the  later 
your  pruning,  the  better.  Evelyn's  Kalendar. — A  l'oldier 
would  venture  his  life  for  a  mural  crown.  Addijon. 

And  Repair’d 

Her  mural  breach,  returning  whence  it  roll’d.  Milton. 

MURAL'T  (John),  an  intelligent  and  induftrious  phy- 
fician,  was  a  native  of  Zurich,  and  defcended  from  an 
ancient  family  in  that  city.  He  commenced  his  lludies  at 
Montpellier ;  and  afterwards  went  to  Leyden,  and  to  Paris, 
in  which  capital  he  attended  chiefly  to  midwifery  and  ana¬ 
tomy,  under  the  tuition  of  Mauriceau  and  Gayant.  On 
his  return  to  Zurich,  lie  pra&ifed  all. the  branches  of  the 
healing  art;  and  alfo  gave  le&ures  in"  natural  philofophy, 
anatomy,  and  furgery.  He  was  inftrumental  in  eftablilh- 
ing  an  anatomical  theatre  in  this  city,  and  frequently 
gave  demonftrations,  by  difledHon,  both  in  human  and 
comparative  anatomy.  He  acquired  a  general  reputation 
and  efteem  among  his  fellow  citizens;  and  died  much  re¬ 
gretted  in  1733.  He  was  author  of  a  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  printed  in  the  A&a  Academia;  Naturae  Cu- 
rioforum,  of  which  fociety  he  was  admitted  a  member, 
under  the  name  of  Aretasus.  Thefe  memoirs  relate  prin¬ 
cipally  to  comparative  anatomy.  He  likewife  publiflied 
the  following  works  :  1.  Vade-mecum  Anatomicum,  live 
Clavis  Medicinae,  Zurich,  1677  ;  which  was  reprinted  in 
Andterdam,  in  1688,  under  the  title  of  “  Exercitationes 
Anatomicae  obfervationibus  et  experimentis  anatomicis 
mixtae.”  The  experiments  and  obfervations  relate  to  the 
chyle,  milk,  lymph,  bile,  blood,  and  other  humours  ;  and 
fome  of  them  are  original ;  but  he  claims  other  difeo- 
veries  which  have  not  been  allotted  to  him.  2.  Colle¬ 
gium  Anatomicum,  NureVnb.  1687.  3.  Zoologia,  Zur. 

1709.  4..  Phylices  fpecialis  quatuor  Partes,  live  Helvetia 

Paradifus,  ibid.  171c.  This  work  contains  a  catalogue  of 
the  plants  that  grow  on  the  mountains  round  Zurich, 
many  of  which  had  not  been  deferibed  before;  but  Haller 
obferves  that,  he  was  not  always  correct  in  his  nomencla¬ 
ture.  Halleri  Bill.  Botan. 

MURAL'T  (Beat- Louis  de),  a  native  of  Berne,  after 
travelling  with  apenetrating  and  philolophical  eye  through 
feveral  parts  of  Europe,  made  himfelf  known  by  his  “  Let- 
ires  furies  Francois  et  fur  les  Anglois,”  in  two  vols.  izmo. 
He  wrote  alfo  Fables,  and  other  works,  which,  though  not 
very  excellent,  fuited  the  tafte  of  the  times,  and  were 
much  read.  Gen.  Biog. 

MURA'NO,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  with 
a  town  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  and 
lies  a  little  to  the  north  of  Venice. 

Murano  is  a  very  ancient  town,  having  been  founded 
by  the  inhabitants,  of  Altiano  at  the  fame  time  with  Ve¬ 
nice.  It  is  built  in  the  centre  of  the  lagunes,  and  inter¬ 
fered  by  canals.  Its  circumference  meafures  three  Ita¬ 
lian  miles,  and  its  population  confifts  of  10,000  fouls.  It 
has  four  parochial  churches,  feven  other  churches,  one 
monaflery,  fix  nunneries,  one  oratory,  and  two  feminaries. 
The  churches  are  as  follow  :  viz.  that  of  Santa  Maria  and 
St.  Donato,  which  is  very  old,  and  the  principal  and  mo¬ 
ther  church  of  the  ifland  :  it  has  a  ground-floor  of  molaic 
work,  wrought  in  the  year  j  140,  and  fome  good  paint¬ 
ings.  The  church  Gli  Angeli  contains,  above  all  the 
other  churches  of  the  ifle,  a  great  number  of  beautiful 
paintings.  The  church  of  St.  Bernardo  poffefles  alfo  fome 
good  paintings ;  as  well  as  the  churches  of  St.  Chiara  le 
Dimefle,  ot  St.  Jacobo,  of  St.  Mattheo,  of  St.  Marco  and 
Andrea,  of  St.  Martino,  and  chiefly  of  St.  Pietro  Martyre, 
with  the  convent,  which  contains  the  only  known  paint¬ 
ing  of  Andrea  of  Murano,  the  firfl:  founder  of  the  better 
Venetian  Ichools.  The  church  of  St.  Stephen  is  alfo 
adorned  with  good  paintings.  There  is  alfo  in  this  ifland 
a  rich  lay-brotherhood  of  St.  Giovanni ;  the  abbey  of 
Sr.  Cipriano,  incorporated  with  the  patriarchate  of  Venice ; 


a  college  of  the  Somafchi,  where  youth  are  inftrudted 
in  the  belles  lettres  ;  and  a  college  of  the  Piarifts,  deftined 
for  the  fame  purpofe.  Near  Murano  is  fituated  the  con¬ 
vent  of  the  Camalduan  monks  of  St.  Maria,  and  the  epif- 
copal  palace  of  Murano,  ere&ed  by  the  bilhop  Giuftiniano. 
The  palaces  Donato  are  alfo  to  be  clafled  among  the  fined 
buildings  of  Murano,  on  account  of  the  paintings  al  frefco 
by  Paul  Veronefe.  But  the  molt  remarkable  objedts  at 
Murano  are  the  celebrated  glafs-houfes,  in  which  1000 
perfons  are  employed,  and  confume  yearly,  8000  cords  of 
wood.  They  were  at  firfl:  eredted  in  Rialto,  but  after¬ 
wards  removed  to  this  ifland,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
conflagrations.  Here  the  fineft  plate-glafs  in  the  world  is 
fabricated,  together  with  magnificent  girandoles  of  the 
fineft  cryftal,  all  forts  of  glafs  ornaments  for  apartments, 
garlands,  defert-pieces  for  Iplendid  tables,  beads  and  co¬ 
rals,  and  a  kind  of  fmall  enamelled  tubes  of  a  red  and  white 
glafs  for  ornaments,  which  are  neft  made  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  The  glafs  plates  are  not  call  here;  as  in 
England  or  France,  but  are  blown  in  whole  and  long  cy¬ 
linders,  fimilar  to  the  procels  of  blowing  bottles.  When 
the  plate  has  acquired  a  fufficient  diftenfion  by  blowing 
and  other  means,  it  is  divided  with  a  (harp  inftrument, 
and  both  ends  are  feparated  afunder,  and  flattened.  This 
great  plate  is  again  put  into  the  oven,  and  taken  after¬ 
wards  out  of  it  as  a  clear  and  perfect  piece  of  glafs.  The 
proprietors  of  thefe  glafs-houfes  enjoy  certain  high  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  Venetian  citizenfhip,  it  being  fuppofed  that 
the  king  of  France,  Flenry  III.  when  viliting  their  ma¬ 
nufactures,  granted  them  thefe  privileges  :  and  the  com¬ 
mune  has  hitherto  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  coining  money 
to  a  certain  amount  at  Venice.  Oppenheim's  Account  of 
Maritime  Anjlria;  1798. 

MURA'NUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  on  the 
confines  of  Lucania.  Now  Morano;  a  citadel  in  Calabria 
Citra,  at  the  fprings  of  the  Sybaris,  midway  between  the 
Sinus  Tarentinus  to  the  eaft,  and  the  Tufcan  Sea  to  the 
weft.  Suppofed  to  have  arifen  from  the  ruins  of  Syphaeum, 
a  town  of  the  Bruttii  mentioned  by  Livy. 

MURA'NY,  a  fortrels  of  Hungary :  eighteen  miles 
fouth-well  of  Kapfdorf. 

MURA'RI,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Hindoo  deity 
Krifiina,  or  Vifhnoo. 

MURARUT',  a  mountain  of  Tranfilvania,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Servia :  forty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Hunyad. 

MURASS'ON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aveiron  :  thirteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  St.  Af- 
rique,  and  thirty  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Albin. 

MURASZER'DA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  river 
Muhra:  eight  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Cfakathurn. 

MURAT',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Tarn  :  nine  miles  eaft  of  La  Caune. 

MURAT',  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Cantal :  feven  miles 
weft-north-weft  of  St.  Flour,  and  twenty-one  north-eaft 
of  Aurillac.  Lat.  45.  7.  N.  Ion.  2.  56.  E. 

MURAT'  (Joachim).  See  the  article  Naples. 

MURA'TIO,  J\  A  town  or  borough  lurrounded  with 
walls.  Jacob. 

MURATO'RI  (Lodovico  Antonio),  a  learned  Italian 
writer,  was  born  at  Vignola,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  in 
the  year  1672.  He  was  oblerved,  even  in  his  infancy,  to 
have  a  paflion  for  reading,  which  was  imbibed  from  pe- 
rufing  the  Romances  of  Madame  Scudery,  which  by  acci¬ 
dent,  at  that  early  period,  fell  in  his  way.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  was  fent  to  the  Jefuits’  fchool  at  Modena, 
where  he  daily  ftole  from  his  lleep  feveral  hours  to  allot  to 
his  ftudies  ;  and  from  this  time  to  his  death  he  reftriCIed 
himfelf  to  feven  hours  reft  out  of  the  twrenty-four.  At 
his  own  defire  he  was  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  the  church, 
and  received  the  tonfure  from  the  bilhop  of  Modena  in 
his  fixteenth  year.  Having  completed  his  courfe  at  fchool, 
he  entered  upon  the  ltudies  of  the  univerlity,  and  culti¬ 
vated  with  great  eagernels  polite  literature  and  poetry^ 
and  in  a  ihort  time  afterwards  made  great  proficiency  in 
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the  ltudy  of  the  Greek.  In  1695  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  prefects  of  the  Ambrofian  library  at  Milan,  having 
previouily  received  the  degree  of  doCtor  of  laws  at  Milan. 
He  was  foon  after  ordained  prieft;  and,  in  a  manner,  Hurt 
himfelf  up  amidll  the  treafures  of  that  celebrated  repoli- 
tory.  His  refearches  enabled  him  to  make  thofe  collec¬ 
tions  of  curious  literature,  which  he  afterwards  gave  to  the 
world  under  the  titles  of  Anecdota  Latina ,  and  Anecdola 
Grceca.  At  this  time,  he  began  to  make  a  collection  of 
inedited  infcriptions,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity  5 
and,  for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  philofophy  and  letters, 
he  procured  the  inftitution  of  an  academy  in  the  Borro- 
rnean  palace.  While  thus  employed,  he  was  called  by  the 
duke  of  Modena  to  return  thither,  and  take  the  office  of 
keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  houfe  of  Efte,  to  which,  at  his 
own  defire,  was  added  the  office  of  ducal  librarian.  He 
returned  in  the  year  1700,  and  in  two  years  his  labours 
were  interrupted  by  the  wars  in  Italy,  and  it  was  thought 
neceflary  to  remove  the  archives  to  a  fafer  place  on  the 
approach  of  the  French,  who  foon  made  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  Modena.  They  treated  Muratori  with  refpeCt, 
and  offered  him  the  office  of  royal  librarian,  which  he  re¬ 
filled.  In  1714-,  15,  and  j6,  he  took  feveral  journeys  into 
Italy  for  the  purpofe  of  collecting  new  materials  for  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  houle  of  Efte,  and  that  of  Brunfwick,  which 
derives  its  origin  from  it.  In  this  bufinefs  he  was  engaged 
as  well  by  king  George  I.  of  Great  Britain,  who  furniflied 
him  with  letters  of  recommendation,  as  by  the  duke  of 
Modena.  On  his  return  he  received  the  benefice  of  pro¬ 
ve!!:  to  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Pompofa,  in  Modena  ;  and, 
in  thedifeharge  of  the  duties  attached  to  this  office,  he  con¬ 
ducted  himlelf  fo  as  to  afford  a  model  for  pariffi-priefts,  in 
aCts  of  kindnefs  and  charity  to  all  who  were  the  objeCts 
of  them.  He  inftituted  a  fociety  for  the  protection  of  the 
widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  deftitute  ;  and  at  his  death  be¬ 
queathed  a  large-  fum  for  its  fupport.  So  benevolent  was 
he  on  every  occafion  which  he  thought  demanded  pecu¬ 
niary  aid,  that  it  was  found  after  his  death  he  had  given 
away  to  the  poor,  and  expended  upon  his  churches,  much 
more  than  he  had  received  from  all  his  benefices  conjoint¬ 
ly.  Thefe  offices  of  duty  and  kindnefs  naturally  attached 
him  to  the  place  of  his  refidence ;  and  no  offers,  however 
fplendid,  of  which  he  had  many,  could  tempt  him  to  quit 
Modena,  vrhere  he  lived  in  high  efteem. 

Of  his  labours  in  the  caufe  of  literature,  we  have  the  tef- 
timony  of  Gibbon,  who  acknowledges  Muratori  to  have 
been  “  his  guide  and  mailer  in  the  hiitory  of  Italy.”  “  His 
country,  and  the  public,”  fays  the  hiftorian,  “  are  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  the  following  works  on  that  fubjeCt. 

1.  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores  (A.D.  500 — 1500)  quorum 
potiflhna  pars  nunc  primum  in  lucem prodit ,  &c.  z 8  vols.  folio, 
Milan,  1723 — 1738,  1751.  A  volume  of  chronological 
and  alphabetical  tables  is  Hill  wanting  as  a  key  to  this 
great  work,  which  is  in  a  diforderly  and  defeClive  ftate. 

2.  Antiquitates  Italics  medii  JEvi,  6  vols.  folio,  Milan, 
1738— 1743>  in  75  curious  differtations  on  the  manners, 
government,  religion,  See.  of  the  Italians  of  the  darker 
ages,  with  a  fupplement  of  charters,  chronicles,  See.  3. 
Dijjertationi J'opra  le  Antiquita  Italiane,  3  vols.  4to.  Milan, 
1751,  a  free  verlion  by  the  author,  which  may  be  quoted 
with  the  fame  confidence  as  the  Latin  text  of  the  Antiqui¬ 
ties.  4.  Annali  d' Italia,  i8vols.8vo.  Milan,  1753—1756; 
a  dry  though  accurate  and  ufeful  abridgment  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Italy,  from  the  birth  of  Chrift  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  5.  Dell'  AntieJiita  EjlenJ'e  et  Ita- 
lianc,  z  vols.  folio,  Modena,  1717 — 1740.  In  the  hiitory 
of  this  illuftrious  race,  the  parent  of  our  Brunfwick  kings, 
the  critic  is  not  feduced  by  the  loyalty  or  gratitude  of  the 
fubjeCt.  In  all  his  works,  Muratori  approves  himfelf  a 
diligent  and  laborious  writer,  who  afpires  above  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  a  catholic  prieft.” 

It  was  an  early  idea  of  our  author  to  inllitute  a  literary 
republic  in  Italy,  which  Ihould  affociate  all  the  men  of 
letters  into  one  body ;  for  this  purpofe,  he  wrote  various 
addreffes  to  the  public,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  La- 
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mindo  Pritanio,  in  which  he  propofed  his  plan,  and  point¬ 
ed  out  the  advantages  that  would  probably  refult  from 
fuch  an  inftitution.  The  fubjeCt  was  amply  difeuffed,  but 
the  idea  was  never  realized.  In  1706,  he  publifhed  a  work, 
entitled  “  Della  perfetta  Poefia  Italiana,”  in  two  volumes, 
which  gave  rife  to  a  conliderable  controverly,  as  might  be 
expefted,  in  a  country  in  wdiich  different  poets  of  high 
celebrity  had  formed  different  fchools  of  admirers,  pupils, 
and  imitators.  In  1735  Muratori  wrote  a  treatife  on 
“  Moral  Philofophy,”  which  was  feveral  times  reprinted. 
It  was  followed  by  a  treatife  on  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  intended  as  an  anfwer  to  Huet’s  traCt  on  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  human  mind.  He  carried  his  enquiries  into 
medical  fubjeCts,  and  on  the  appearance  of  a  peftilential 
diforder  in  Germany  in  1713,  he  publilhed  a  work,  enti¬ 
tled  “  Governo  delle  Pelte,”  in  which  he  treated  on  the 
office  of  the  magiftrate,  the  phyfician,  and  the  divine,  du¬ 
ring  the  awful  vifitation  of  the  plague.  To  a  new  edition 
of  this  work  in  1721  was  added  a  relation  of  the  plague  of 
Marfeilles.  In  1742  he  publifhed  a  curious  work,  “  Dei 
Difetti  della  Giurilprudentia,”  which  was  connected  with 
hispurfuits  in  hiitory  and  antiquities  ;  and  thefe  were  the 
objeCts  of  his  favourite  ltudies.  As  a  theologian  he  railed 
a  formidable  Itorm  againft  himfelf  in  controverfial  divinity, 
the  ground  of  which  was  the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  He  endeavoured  to  moderate  the  zeal 
of  the  combatants  ;  and  in  fo  doing  he  acquired  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  a  heretic,  and  found  it  neceflary  to  write  an  epil- 
tle  in  his  own  vindication  to  Benedict  XIV.  Muratori 
was  author  of  another  celebrated  but  obnoxious  work,  en¬ 
titled  “  Della  Regolata  Divozione  dei  Chriltiani,”  printed 
in  1747,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Lamindo  Pritanio. 
In  this  he  went  as  far  as  he  durft  in  avowing  himfelf  hof- 
tile  to  vulgar  fuperftition,  and  on  that  account  made  him¬ 
felf  many  enemies.  Muratori  was  author  of  many  other 
works  befides  thofe  that  have  been  mentioned  above,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  lives  of  eminent  perfons,  as  of  Petrarch,  Paolo 
Segneri,  Sec.  and  of  various  differtations  on  antiquarian 
fubjeCts.  His  reputation  as  a  writer  extended  throughout 
Europe  ;  and  he  was,  by  means  of  a  good  conftitution  and 
excellent  health,  enabled  to  continue  his  various  labours 
till  a  very  advanced  period  of  life.  He  died  in  January 
1750,  in  the  feventy-eighth  year  of  his  age;  and  various 
tributes  of  high  relpeCt  were  paid  to  his  memory,  by  per¬ 
fons  of  all  parties  of  different  countries.  Gibbon.  Gen. 
Biog. 

MURAU'.  See  Muehrau. 

MURAWA',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar :  thirty- 
fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Arrah. 

MURAZ'ZO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Stura  :  four  miles  fouth  of  Fo  llano. 

MUR'CA  de  PANO'YA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Tra  los  Montes  :  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth- 
welt  of  Mirandela,  and  eighteen  north-eaft  of  Lamego. 

MURCH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bundelcund : 
forty-five  miles  north  of  Callinger. 

MUR'CHA,  a  town  of  Bengal :  eleven  miles  north-eaft 
of  Moorfhedabad. 

MURCHAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Ellichpour :  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Akowla. 

MUR'CIA,  the  pagan  goddefs  of  idlenefs.  The  name 
is  taken  from  murcus  or  mnreidus ,  an  obfolete  word,  figni- 
fying  a  dull,  flothful,  or  lazy,  perfon.  The  llatues  of  this 
goddefs  were  always  covered  with  dull  and  mofs,  to  ex- 
prefs  her  idlenefs  and  negligence.  She  had  a  temple  in 
Rome,  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine  mount. 

MUR'CIA,  one  of  the  fmallelt  provinces  of  Spain, 
though  called  a  kingdom,  is  about  thirty  leagues  from 
the  north-weft  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  twenty  from  the 
fouth-weft  to  the  north-eall ;  and  is  bounded  by  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Valencia  on  the  call,  La  Mancha  and  New  Caltile 
on  the  north  and  weft,  the  kingdom  of  Juan  on  the  weft, 
that  of  Granada  on  the  weft  and  fouth,  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea  on  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft.  It  is  a  dry  hilly 
country,  almoft  covered  with  mountains  of  various  eieva- 
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tions,  which  are  feparated  in  fome  parts  by  dried  parched- 
up  valleys,  and  elfewhere  by  others  of  more  than  common 
beauty  and  fertility.  It  contains  a  bifhopric,  a  cathedral 
chapter,  a  collegiate  chapter,  fix  commanderies  of  military 
orders,  ninety-one  convents,  twelve  hofpitals,  two  afy- 
lums,  three  colleges  for  the  education  of  youth,  two  mili¬ 
tary  governments,  one  of  the  three  grand  departments  of 
the  royal  navy,  an  intendant  of  the  province,  an  intend- 
ant,  of  the  navy,  fix  cities,  fixty-four  towns,  feven  vil¬ 
lages,  and  fome  hamlets.  It  has  two  ports  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ;  the  fmallefl  being  that  of  Las  Agailas,  and  the 
other  the  iargeft  and  moll  important  in  the  whole  of  Spain, 
which  is  Carthagena.  Its  principal  towns,  befides  Murcia, 
the  capital  and  epifcopal  fee,  are  Carthagena,  a  fortified 
town  and  formerly  an  epifcopal  fee,  Lorca,  Chinchilla,  Al- 
bacete,  Villena,  and  Almanza.  This  province  is  watered 
by  two  ftreams,  the  Benamor  and  the  Guardavar,  and  by 
two  rivers,  the  Segura  and  the  Guadalentin.  The  moll  re¬ 
markable  of  its  mountains,  which  are  branches  of  Montes 
Orofpedani,  are,  the  Sierra  of  Penas,  Pinofa,  Lofillas  to 
the  weft,  that  of  Chinchilla  to  the  north-weft,  thofe  of 
Montes  Agudo,  Covatellos,  and  Orihuela,  to  the  nortli- 
eaft,  the  Sierra  of  Almanza  to  the  north,  that  of  El  Cano 
to  the  fouth,  of  Efpana  to  the  fouth-weft,  and  of  Carafcoy 
to  the  fouth-eaft. 

The  kingdom  of  Murcia  -was  the  firft  part  of  Spain  that 
was  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  formed  in  it  their 
firft  colony,  and  built  a  town,  the  foundation  of  which  is 
afcribed  to  Afdrubal,  A.U.  C.  562;  and  it  is  now  called 
Carthagena,  which  lee.  This  country  was  afterwards 
wrefted  from  the  Carthaginians  by  the  Romans,  of  whofe 
pofieflion  there  remains  the  evidence  of  a  military  road, 
called  by  the  people  of  the  country  the  Road  of  Hercules. 
Being  afterwards  taken  from  the  Romans  by  the  Goths, 
this  country  formed  part  of  the  monarchy  which  the  latter 
eftablilhed  in  Spain  ;  but  it  was  laid  wafte  by  the  Vandals, 
who  completely  deftroyed  Carthagena,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  rebuilt  on  account  of  its  harbour.  By  the  revolu¬ 
tion  which  happened  in  552,  the  maritime  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Murcia  fell  under  the  empire  of  the  Greeks, 
who  retained  pofieflion  of  it  until  the  year  624,  when  it  re¬ 
verted  to  the  Goths.  The  Arabs  in  their  turn  feized  this 
province,  and  became  mafters  of  it  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
figned  in  71 5.  In  1 144,  Murcia  was  annexed  to  the  king¬ 
dom  eftablilhed  by  the  Moors,  the  capital  of  which  was 
Grenada  ;  but  in  1221,  it  became  fubjeft  to  the  kings  of 
Cordova,  and  fcrmed  a  feparate  ftate.  In  procefs  of  time, 
Alphonfo  X.  reftored  it  to  the  king  of  Caftile,  having 
dilpofleffed  Aben  Hudiel,  to  whofe  fovereignty  it  was 
fubjefted  by  the  difl'olution  of  the  kingdom  of  Cordova 
in  1236.  Alphonfo  transferred  the  title  and  honour  of 
king  to  Mahomet,  the  Moor,  who  was  the  laft  that  held 
that  appellation  in  Murcia.  Since  that  time  this  country 
has  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Caftile,  and  has  been  under 
the  fame  government  and  laws  with  the  other  provinces 
of  this  crown.  This  province  has  never  been  thoroughly 
re-peopled  fince  the  expulllon  of  the  Moors.  According 
to  the  enumeration  in  1787  and  1788,  its  population  con- 
lilted  of  337,686  inhabitants;  a  number  very  inadequate 
to  the  extent  of  the  province,  which  is  about  1 100  fquar-e 
leagues. 

The  kingdom  of  Murcia  produces  a  great  quantity  of 
filk.  The  Moors,  when  they  conquered  Spain,  are  faid  to 
have  brought  thither  the  mulberry-tree,  and  to  have 
taught  the  Spaniards  the  manner  of  cultivating  it ;  as  alio 
how  to  prepare  and  weave  the  filk.  The  loil  of  Murcia 
js  fo  favourable  to  this  tree,  that  it  more  eafily  grows 
there  than  in  any  other  part  of  Spain.  Murcia  is  laid  to 
contain  355,500  mulberry-trees,  and  to  produce  annually 
40,000  ounces  of  the  grain  of  the  fiik-worm  ;  the  refult  of 
which  is  250,000  pounds  of  filk.  Every  kind  of  fruit 
produced  in  Spain  is  found  in  Murcia,  it  furnilhes  Call- 
tile,  England,  and  France,  with  oranges,  lemons,  figs, 
See.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  Ihrubs,  reeds,  and 
■odoriferous  medicinal  plants, 
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Murcia  prefents  an  extenfive  field  for  natural  hiftory. 
Of  lead,  copper,  and  filver,  mines,  there  are  various  traces,- 
The  province  affords  fulphnr,  nitre,  alum,  bole,  rock- 
cryftal,  marble,  and  various  mineral  waters.  The  climate 
of  this  province  is  much  commended  ;  the  atmofphere  is 
feldom  cloudy,  fogs  are  unknown,  and  rain  is  very  rare. 
The  arts  and  fciences  are  little  encouraged  in  this  pro¬ 
vince.  The  diftinguilhing  character  of  the  inhabitants  is 
indolence. 

MUR'CIA,  a  city  of  Spain,  and  capital  of  the  above 
province  of  the  fame  name.  Murcia  was  only  a  village 
till  the  time  of  the  Romans  ;  who,  delighted  with  its  fit  na¬ 
tion,  dedicated  it  to  Venus  Myrtia..  It  was  in  the  fields 
of  Murcia  that  Scipio,  returned  from  his  conquefts,  cele¬ 
brated  the  obfequies  of  his  father  and  uncle.  Murcia  re¬ 
mained  616  years  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  It 
was  taken,  difmantled,  and  facked,  by  the  Goths,  who 
poflefled  it  310  years.  The  Moors,  in  their  turn,  came  to 
befiege  it,  after  having  conquered  Cordova,  Malaga,  Gre¬ 
nada,  and  Jaen  ;  and  the  inhabitants  went  to  meet  and 
fight  them.  The  two  armies  met  in  a  plain,  ftill  called 
Sang-onem,  on  account  of  the  bloody  battle  that  followed, 
in  which  the  Murcians  behaved  fo  gallantly,  that  moft  of 
them  remained  upon  the  field.  In  this  extremity  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  city  ordered  all  the  women  to  be  clad  in  ar¬ 
mour,  and  drawn  up  on  the  rampart,  whilft  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  an  ambafiador  he  went  to  the  Moorilh  general  to 
capitulate.  The  Moors,  believing  the  city  to  be  ftill 
ftrong  and  full  of  foldiers,  granted  him  very  advantageous 
terms  5  but  what  was  their  aftoniflunent,  when,  upon  en¬ 
tering  the  gates,  they  found  only  an  army  of  women  ! 
The  fame  circumftance  is  related  of  the  taking  of  Orihuela. 
At  length,  after  527  years’  pofieflion,  the  Moors  loft  it,  in 
1241,  to  Don  Ferdinand,  fon  of  Alphonfo  the  Wife  ;  and 
it  has  ever  fince  remained  under  the  dominion  of  Spain. 

Murcia  is  fituated  in  a  large  and  beautiful  valley,  wa¬ 
tered  by  the  river  Segura ;  its  population  is  computed  at 
60,000  perfons,  including  thofe  who  inhabit  the  Huerta, 
or  neighbouring  country  dependent  upon  it,  who  are  fup- 
pofed  to  amount  to  a  third  part  of  the  whole.  It  is  the 
fee  of  a  bilhop,  fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Toledo, 
which  fee  was  removed  hither  from  Carthagena  in  1291. 
Its  diocefe  includes  almoft  the  prefent  kingdom  of  Murcia  5 
and  the  revenue  of  the  bifhop  is  equal  to  22,916k  13s.  id. 
fterling.  The  town  has  eleven  parifhes,  ten  convents  of 
monks,  nine  convents  of  nuns,  three  colleges  for  the  fe= 
cular  clergy,  two  hofpitals,  and  an  afylum  or  penitentiary - 
houie.  It  has  generally  a  garrifon  of  two  fquadrons  of 
cavalry,  and  is  the  chief  place  of  an  intendant  of  the  whole 
kingdom  or  province  of  Murcia.  Its  public  eftabliftnnents 
are  a  cuftom-houfe,  a  board  of  public  economy,  two  pub¬ 
lic  libraries,  a  curing-boufe  for  falt-petre,  gunpowder- 
mills,  fome  filk-manufaiSlories,  and  a  confiderable  efta- 
blilhment  for  fpinning  and  twilling  filk.  It  was  formerly 
fortified,  but  is  no  longer  walled.  Its  luburbs  are  pleafant, 
communicating  with  the  town  by  two  bridges.  The 
houles,  being  badly  built,  exhibit  an  indifferent  appear¬ 
ance  ;  many  of  them  are  ancient,  loaded  with  ornaments 
of  architedlure  and  fculpture  in  bad  tafte.  Its  lquares  are 
numerous;  it  has  many  churches,  and  its  cathedral  is  mag¬ 
nificent.  The  promenades  of  Murcia  are  four;  viz.  the 
Arlenal,  the  Botanic  Garden,  the  Alameda,  and  the  Male- 
con  ;  but  they  are  of  little  ufe,  as  the  Murcians  feldqmt 
walk,  but  ftay  at  home,  fmoking  cigars,  and  fleeping  In 
Murcia  there  are  three  colleges  for  education,  and  two 
public  libraries.  Its  manufadlures  are  1’uch  as  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  and  it  merely  lhares 
in  the  commerce  of  the  province.  Jgnprance  and  doth, 
fays  M.  de  Laborde,  render  the  manners  of  this  town  dis¬ 
agreeable  ;  prejudices  run  nigh,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
extremely  litigious,  The  Murcian  woman,  however,  are 
mild  and  affable,  and  would  be  fond  of  fociety,  if  their 
liberty  were  not  reftraiqed  by  the  authority  and  difpofi- 
tions  of  their  hulbands.  For  want  of  lamps,  it  is  danger- 
pus  to  walk  the  ftreets  at  night.  In  fummer  the  heat  is 
3 1  extreme 
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extreme,  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  being  often  at  99°, 
and  in  winter  a  fire  is  hardly  ever  neceflary.  At  Murcia 
there  are  no  inns,  the  want  of  which  is  a  ferious  inconve- 
ence  on  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Carthagena,  and  on  that 
from  Catalonia  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  into  An- 
dalufia.  It  is  ninety-fix  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Va¬ 
lencia.  Lat.  37.  57.  N.  Ion.  i.  20.  W. 

MUR'CIA,  f  in  botany.  See  Myrtus. 

MURCIELA'GOS,  two  fmall  Philippine-iflands,  near 
the  north  coaft  of  Mindanao.  Lat.  9.13.  N.  Ion.  1 22.  28.  E. 

MUR'DER,  f.  [mopSopi,  mop^ep,  Sax.  murdrum,  law 
Lat.  the  etymology  requires  that  it  (hould  be  written,  as 
it  anciently  often  was,  murther  ;  but  of  late  the  word  itfelf 
has  commonly,  and  its  derivatives  univerfally,  been  .written 
with  d.  Dr.  Johnfon. — The  etymology  of  the  Sax.  mojv'S, 
whence  moja'Sojt,  and  of  the  M.  Goth,  maurthr,  require 
murther ;  but  murder  has  alfothe  authority  of  the  Su.  Goth. 
mcrd,  the  Teut.  moot'd,  and  the  old  Fr.  murdre.  Todd.'] 
The  add  of  killing  a  man  unlawfully  ;  the  adt  of  killing 
criminally. — The  crime  of  murder  is  punifhed  with  death 
in  almoft  all  nations.  Chambers. 

Blood  hath  been  filed  ere  now,  i’  the  olden  time, 

Ere  human  ftatute  purg’d  the  general  weal  ; 

Ay,  and  fince  too,  murders  have  been  perform’d 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear.  Shaliefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

Slaughter  grows  murder  when  it  goes  too  far. 

And  makes  a  maffacre  what  was  a  war.  Dmjdcn. 

Murder,  or  Murther,  in  law,  is  thus  defined,  or  rather 
defcribed,  by  fir  Edward  Coke :  “  When  a  perfon,  of  found 
memory  and  difcretion,  unlawfully  killeth  any  reafonable 
creature  in  being,  and  under  the  king’s  peace,  with  ma¬ 
lice  aforethought,  either  exprefied  or  implied.” 

1.  It  mud  be  committed  by  a  perfon  of  found  memory  and 
difcretion:  for  lunatics  or  infants  are  incapable  of  commit¬ 
ting  any  crime;  unlefs  in  fuch  cafes  where  they  fliow  a 
confcioufnefs  of  doing  wrong,  and  of  courfe  a  difcretion 
or  difcernment  between  good  and  evil.  Thus,  lord  Hales 
ordered  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age  to  be  hanged,  who  had 
burnt  a  child  to  death  in  a  cradle.  In  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  May  1748,  there  is  a  curious  cafe  of  mur¬ 
der  committed  by  a  boy  of  that  age ;  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  difcover  what  became  of  the  criminal  after¬ 
wards.  We  fhall  copy  the  paragraph  -,  as  it  fufficiently 
fhows  the  “  malice  aforethought,”  and  the  “  found  me¬ 
mory  and  difcretion,”  in  the  precautions  he  took  to  efcape 
detedlion. 

On  Monday,  May  16,  William  York,  a  boy  ten  years 
old,  was  committed  to  Ipfwich  goal  for  the  murder  of 
Sufan  Mayhew,  a  child  about  five,  who  was  his  bed-fel¬ 
low  in  the  poor-houfe  belonging  to  the  parifti  of  Eyke. 
He  confeffed  that,  a  trifling  quarrel  happening  between 
them  on  the  13th,  about  ten  in  the  morning,  he  ltruck 
her  with  his  open  hand,  and  made  her  cry :  that,  flue 
going  out  of  the  houfe  to  the  muck-hili  oppofite  to  the 
door,  he  followed  her  with  a  hook  in  his  hand,  with  an 
intent  to  kill  her ;  but,  before  he  came  up  to  her,  he  fet 
down  the  hook,  and  went  into  the  houfe  for  a  knife  :  he 
then  came  out  again,  took  hold  of  the  girl’s  left  hand, 
and  cut  her  wrift  all  round,  and  to  the  bone,  with  his 
knife;  and  then  threw  her  down,  and  cut  her  to  the 
bone  juft  above  the  elbow  of  the  fame  arm:  that  after 
this  he  fet  his  foot  upon  her  ftomach,  and  cut  her  right 
arm  round  about  and  to  the  bone,  both  on  the  wrift 
and  to  the  elbow  :  that  he  then  thought  Jhe  ivould  not 
die,  and  therefore  took  the  hook,  and  cut  her  left  ham 
to  the  bone;  and,  obferving  Hie  was  not  dead  yet, 
(truck  her  about  three  times  on  the  head  with  the  hook 
broadways,  and  then  found  (lie  was  dead.  His  next  care 
was  to  conceal  the  murder;  for  this  purpofe  he  filled  a 
pail  with  water  at  a  ditch,  and  wafhed  the  blood  off  the 
child’s  body;  buried  it  in  the  muck-hill,  together  with 
the  blood  that  was  fpilt  upon  the  ground,  and  made  the 
muck-hill  as  fmooth  as  lie  could;  afterwards  he  vvaflied 
the  knife  and  hook  and  carried  them  into  the  houfe, 
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wafhed  the  blood  off  his  own  clothes,  hid  the  child’s 
clothes  in  an  old  chamber,  and  then  came  down  and  got 
his  breakfaft.  When  he  was  examined,  he  (bowed  very 
little  concern  ;  all  he  alleged  was,  that  the  child  fouled  the 
bed  in  which  they  lay  together,  that  Jhe  ivas  fulfil/,  and 
that  he  did  not  like  her. 

2.  Next,  it  happens  when  a  perfon  of  fuch  found  dif¬ 
cretion  unlawfully  killeth.  The  unlawfulnefs  arifes  from 
the  killing  without  warrant  or  excufe:  and  there  muft 
alfo  be  an  adtual  killing  to  conftitute  murder;  for  a  bare 
affault,  with  intent  to  kill,  is  only  a  great  mifdemeanor, 
though  formerly  it  was  held  to  be  murder. 

3.  The  perfon  killed  muft  be  a  reafonable  creature  in 
being,  and  under  the  king's  peace,  at  the  time  of  the  kill¬ 
ing.  Therefore  to  kill  an  alien,  or  an  outlaw,  who  are 
all  under  the  'king’s  peace  or  protedlion,  is  as  much  mur¬ 
der  as  to  kill  the  moft  regular-born  Englifhman ;  except 
he  be  an  alien-enemy,  in  the  time  of  war. 

4.  Laftly,  The  killing  muft  be  committed  with  tnalice 
aforethought,  to  make  it  the  crime  of  murder.  This  is 
the  grand  criterion  which  now  diftinguifties  murder  from 
other  killing;  and  this  important  point  we  have  already 
fully  difcuffed  and  explained  under  the  article  Homicide, 
vol.  ix.  p.  261. 

MUR'DER,  interj.  An  outcry  when  life  i§  in  danger: 
Kill  men  i’the  dark!  where  be  thefe  bloody  thieves? 

Ho,  murder  !  murder  !  Shaliefpeare' s  Othello. 

To  MUR'DER,  v.  a.  To  kill  a  man  unlawfully. — If  he 
dies,  I  murder  him,  not  they.  Dryden. — To  deitroy  ;  to 
put  an  end  to  : 

Can’ll  thou  quake  and  change  thy  colour, 

Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word, 

And  then  again  begin,  and  flop  again?  Shaliefpeare. 

MUR'DERER,  f  One  who  has  filed  human  blood  un¬ 
lawfully;  one  who  has  killed  a  man  criminally. — Thou 
doll  kill  me  with  thy  fallehood  ;  and  it  grieves  me  not  to 
die,  but  it  grieves  me  that  thou  art  the  murderer.  Sidney. 
— The  very  horror  of  the  fadl  had  ftupefied  all  curiofity, 
and  fo  dilperfed  the  multitude,  that  even  the  murderer 
himfelf  might  have  efcaped.  Wotton. 

With  equal  terrors,  not  with  equal  guilt, 

The  murderer  dreams  of  all  the  blood  he  fpilt.  Swift. 

A  fmall  piece  of  ordnance,  in  (hips  of  war;  called  alio  a 
murdering-piece. — A  cafe-fhot  is  any  kind  of  fmall  bul¬ 
lets,  nailes,  old  iron,  or  the  like,  to  put  into  the  cafe,  to 
flioot  out  of  the  ordnances  or  murderers.  Smith's  Sea 
Grammar,  1627. 

MURDERER’S  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Sta¬ 
ten  Land,  or  New  Zealand ;  fo  called  by  Tafman,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  fome  of  his  crew  being  murdered  there  by 
the  natives,  in  December  1642  ;  between  Cape  Farewell 
and  Rocky  Point.  Lat.  40.  49.  S. 

MUR'DERESS,  )'.  A  woman  that  commits  murder. — 
Art  thou  the  murderefs  then  of  wretched  Laius  ?  Dryden. 
Diana’s  vengeance  on  the  vidtor  Ihowm, 

The  murderefs  mother,  and  confirming  fon.  Dryden. 

MUR'DERING-PIECE,  f.  A  fmall  piece  of  ordnance. 
— The  fmall  cannon,  which  are,  or  were,  ufed  in  the  fore- 
caftle,  half-deck,  orfteerage,  of  afliip  of  war,  were  within 
a  century  called  murdering  -pieces.  Malone. 

And,  like  a  murdering-piece,  aims  not  at  one, 

But  all  that  Hand  within  the  dangerous  level.  Beau,  and  FI. 

MUR'DERKILL,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the 
Hate  of  Delaware :  lixteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Dover. 

MUR'DERMENT,  J'.  The  adt  of  killing  unlawfully. 
Not  in  ufe. — To  her  came  meffage  of  the  murderment. 
Fairfax 

MUR'DEROUS,  adj.  Bloody;  guilty  of  murder;  ad- 
didted  to  blood  : 

Upon  thine  eye-balls  murderous  tyranny 

Sits  in  grim  majelty  to  fright  the  world.  Shaliefpeare. 

MUR'DER- 
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MUR'DEROUSLY,  adv.  In  a  bloody  or  a  cruel  man¬ 
ner.  Sherwood. 

MUR'DEROUSNESS,  f.  A  propenfity  to  bloodfhed. 
Scott. 

MURDGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cicacole  :  eighteen  miles  north- north- welt  of  Ganjam. 

MURDGUR'RY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Mylore : 
twenty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Sirpy. 

MURE,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Cor- 
fica  :  thirteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Ajazzo. 

MURE  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Here:  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Grenoble,  and  nine¬ 
teen  north-eaft  of  Die. 

MURE,  f.  [mur,  Fr.  munis,  Lat.]  A  wall.  Not  now  in 
life. — The  itreightes  feemed  to  be  fhutt  up  with  a  long 
mure  of  yce.  Settle's  Lajl  Voyage  of  Capt.  Frol  i/her,  1577. — 
Girt  with  a  triple  mure  of  Ihining  brafs.  Heywood's  Golden 
Age,  1 6 1 1 . 

The  inceffant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 

Hath  wrought  the  mure  that  ftiould  confine  it  in 

So  thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  will  break  out.  Shahefp. 

jToMURE,  v.  a.  To  inclofe  in  walls. — All  the  gates  of 
the  city  were  mured  up,  except  fuch  as  were  referved  to 
fally  out  at.  Knolles. — To  confine  by  any  ftrong  fattening: 

He  took  a  muzzell  ftrong 
Of  fureft  iron  made,  with  many  a  lincke  ; 

Therewith  he  mured  up  his  mouth.  Spenjer. 

MURE'KA,  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobollk,  on  the  Tungulka:  19a  miles  eaft  of  Enileilk. 
Lat.  58.  30.  N.  Ion.  98.  14.  E. 

MU'RENGER,  f.  An  overfeer  of  a  wall.— The  muren- 
gers  are  two  officers  of  great  antiquity  in  the  city  of  Chef- 
ter;  being  two  of  the  principal  aldermen  chofen  yearly  to 
fee  the  walls  kept  in  good  repair,  and  to  receive  .a  certain 
toll  and  cuftom  for  the  maintenance  thereof.  Chambers. 

MUREN'ZKOI  STAN'ITZ,  an  oftrog  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Irkutfk,  on  the  Lena.  Lat.  60.  31.  N.  Ion. 
3 14.  50.  E. 

MU'RES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Afturia :  feventeen  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Oviedo. 

MURET',  a  town  of  Prance,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  on  the 
Garonne:  nine  miles  fouth  of  Touloufe,  and  thirteen 
north  of  Rieux.  Lat.  43.27.  N.  Ion.  1.25.  E. 

MURET',  oi'Mure'tus  (Mark- Anthony),  an  eminent 
claffical  fcholar,  was  born  in  1526,  at  a  town  of  the  fame 
name  as  that  by  which  he  is  known,  near  Limoges.  With 
but  little  affiftance  in  the  way  of  a  preceptor,  he  acquired 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  at  an  early  age ;  and  in 
his  eighteenth  year  he  went  to  Auch  to  read  leftures  on 
Cicero  and  Terence  in  the  archbiffiop’s  feminary.  He 
vilited  the  famous  Julius-Ctefar  Scaliger  at  Agen,  by 
whom  he  was  recommended  to  the  magiftrates  at  Bour- 
deaux,  where  he  taught  the  belles  lettres  in  1 547.  He  left 
that  city  for  the  capital,  where  he  was  made  one  of  the 
profeffors  in  the  college  of  St.  Barbe ;  and  acquired  fo 
much  reputation  by  his  le&ures,  that  the  king  and  queen 
came  to  hear  him.  From  Paris  he  went  to  Touloufe, 
where  he  ftudied  the  civil  law,  and  explained  its  ele¬ 
ments.  He  had  been  driven  from  the  metropolis  by  the 
imputation  of  a  crime,  which  in  very  few  countries  meets 
with  any  quarter;  the  charge  followed  him  to  Touloufe, 
and  obliged  him  haftily  to  remove  to  Venice.  That  the 
accufations  were  unfounded,  has  been  inferred  from  the 
favourable  reception  which  he  met  with  in  Italy,  even 
from  popes  and  cardinals  5  and  alfo  from  the  regularity 
of  his  life  in  that  country,  which  was  his  principal  refi- 
dence  from  the  year  1554.  At  Venice  he  taught  publicly, 
at  a  very  confiderable  falary ;  and  from  thence  he  was  lent 
to  Padua,  to  inftruft  the  Venetian  youth  in  claffical  lite¬ 
rature;  and  there  he  contrafted  an  intimacy  with  Bembo, 
Manuzio,  and  other  eminent  Italian  fcholars.  In  1560, 
he  was  invited  to  Rome  by  cardinal  Hippolito  d’Efte, 
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whom  he  accompanied  in  his  legation  to  Paris.  Here  he 
printed  his  edition  of  Cicero’s  Philippics,  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  the  capital  he  continued  to  refide  with  the  car¬ 
dinal,  who  engaged  him,  in  1563,  to  write  commentaries 
upon  Ariftotle’s  morals,  which  he  performed  during 
four  years,  with  great  applaufe,  before  a  numerous  au¬ 
dience.  He  afterwards  gave  lectures  on  the  civil  law ; 
and  at  the  defire  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  explained  feveral 
of  the  principal  claffical  authors.  In  1576,  though  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  he  took  holy  orders ;  after  which,  Stephen 
Battori,  king  of  Poland,  invited  him  to  his  kingdom 
upon  very  advantageous  terms;  "but  Gregory,  at  the  ear¬ 
ned:  requeft  of  the  confervators  of  the  Roman  people,  hav¬ 
ing  doubled  his  appointments,  the  literature  and  fociety 
of  Rome  turned  the  fcale,  and  he  declined  accepting  the 
offer.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1 585,  and  was  buried  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  funeral  honours.  Muret  was  one  of  the  moll 
elegant  Latin  writers  of  his  time;  he  was  likewife  a  man 
of  general  erudition,  and  well  verfed  in  that  fort  of  know'- 
ledge  which  is  requifite  for  a  critic  on  the  writings  of 
antiquity.  It  is  to  his  difgrace,  that  he  wrote  in  praife  of 
the  horrible  mafiacre  of  Sr.  Bartholomew,  publiftied  in  his 
panegyric  of  the  hateful  Charles  IX.  His  works  were 
publifhed  colledtively  at  Verona  in  1727-30,  in  5  vols.  8vo. 
They  confift  of  notes  on  various  authors,  orations,  let¬ 
ters,  poems,  deputations,  &c.  His  place  is  rather  among 
men  of  letters,  than  men  of  genius. 

MU'REX,  /!  in  botany.  See  Pedalium. 

MU'REX,  J'.  in  helminthology,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
vermes,  and  order  teftacea.  Generic  chara&ers — Animal 
a  limax  ;  fhell  univalve,  fpiral,  rough,  with  membranaceous 
futures;  aperture  oval,  ending  in  an  entirely  ftraight  or 
flightly  afcending  canal.  This  genus  is  feparated  into  fix 
diftinbt  divilions,  containing  in  the  whole  more  than  180 
fpecies,  fcattered  through  the  different  leas  of  the  globe: 
of  thefe,  feven  or  eight  only  are  common  to  our  own 
coafts.  See  the  article  Conchology,  vol.  v.  p.  28,  9. 
and,  for  a  reference  to  the  different  fpecies  of  Murex 
delineated  on  the  Plates  adapted  to  that  article,  fee 
Helminthology,  vol.  ix.  p.  353. 

I.  Spinous,  with  a  produced  beak. 

1.  Murex  hauftellum:  fhell  ovate  tuberculate,  with  a 
long  fubulate  muricate  beak.  There  is  alfo  a  variety  of 
this  fpecies.  It  is  found  in  Afia,  America,  and  in  the 
Red  Sea.  It  varies  much  in  the  colour  and  length  of  its 
tubercles  on  the  beak  ;  the  aperture  is  rounded,  generally 
rofy ;  the  mouth  is  fometiines  white,  fometimes  bluifh. 

2.  Murex  tribulus,  the  thorny  woodcock:  fhell  ovate, 
with  a  triple  row  of  fetaceous  fpines,  the  beak  elongated 
fubulate,  with  fimilar  fpines.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are 
two  varieties:  a.  With  fpines  fhorter  than  the  beak.  13. 
With  fpines  as  long  or  longer  than  the  beak.  It  inhabits 
the  fame  feas  as  the  laft,  but  is  rare.  The  fhell  is  wbitilh 
or  reddifb,  tranfverfely  ftriate. 

3.  Murex  cornutus:  fhell  roundifh,  and  furrounded 
with  fubulate  oblique  fpines ;  beak  long,  fubulate,  ftraight, 
with  a  few  fhort  fpines.  It  is  found  on  the  fouthern  coafts 
of  Africa,  but  is  not  frequently  met  with.  The  (hell  is 
eight  inches  long,  tranfverfely  ftriate,  white,  yellow,  or 
pale  chefnut ;  within  it  is  rofy  ;  fpines  two  inches  long, 
the  whorls  rounded  and  inflated. 

4.  Murex  brandaris :  fhell  fubovate,  furrounded  with 
ftraight  fpines  ;  beak  moderately  long,  fubulate  ftraight, 
and  obliquely  furrounded  with  fpines.  It  inhabits  the 
Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  feas.  The  fhell  is  white, 
cinereous,  or  brownifh,  with  a  triple  row  of  fmall  fpines, 
the  third  row  fhorter,  rarely  a  Angle  row  with  the  beak 
unarmed. 

5.  Murex  trunculus:  fhell  ovate,  knotty,  and  fur¬ 
rounded  with  fpines  on  the  fore-part ;  beak  fhort,  perfo¬ 
rate,  and  truncate.  Found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
Jamaica.  The  fhell  is  variable  in  colours,  fometimes  barred 
and  tranfverfely  ftriate;  beak  fometimes  ftraight,  fame- 
times  bent  to  the  left. 
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6.  Murex  potman :  fliell  ovate,  knotty,  with  protube¬ 
rances  from  three  to  ieven  ;  beak  broad.  It  inhabits  the 
eaftern  Ihores  of  Africa;  is  coarfe  and  ponderous. 

7.  Murex  decuflatus :  fliell  ovate,  tranfverfely  grooved, 
with  convex  ribs,  croffed  by  perpendicular  knots  ;  beak 
imperforate.  Found  on  the  eaftern  coalls  of  Africa.  The 
margin  of  the  lip  of  this  fpecies  is  membranaceous ;  the 
l'pire  has  feven  diftindt  whorls. 

8.  Murex  triacanthus  :  Ihell  turgid,  knotty,  tranfverfely 
ftriate,  with  a  triple  row  of  fpines.  Found  in  a  f ollile 
ftate;  fliell  fliaped  like  a  fig,  with  five  or  fix  horizontal 
belts  crofling  the  ftrias ;  beak  above  an  inch  long;  the 
three  outmoft  whorls  knotty,  and  a  little  prominent. 

9.  Murex  melanamathus :  fliell  tranfverfely  ftriate,  with 
eight  rows  of  hollow  black  fpines;  fpire  a  little  knotty 
and  prickly;  beak  fubulate.  The  place  of  its  habitation 
is  not  known. 

10.  Murex  radix:  fliell  white,  with  numerous  rows  of 
frondofe  black  undulate  fpines.  This  is  extremely  rare, 
and  its  habitation  not  afcertained. 

11.  Murex  candidus:  fliell  white,  with  rows  of  fpines, 
and  very  fliort  beak.  The  fliell  is  about  two  inches  long, 
and  fome  of  the  fpines  are  black. 

ia.  Murex  fafciatus  :  the  fliell  of  this  fpecies  is  inflated, 
with  rows  of  fpines,  white  barred  with  brown  ;  the  fpire 
lias  four  diftinft  turgid  whorls. 

II.  Sutures  expanding  into  crifped  foliations  ;  the  beak  is 
abbreviated. — Purpura;  that  is,  the  Jpecies  of  this  divifion 
conjlitute  the  tribe  of  purple-fijh  properly  J'o  called. 

Purple  was  much  efteemed  among  the  ancients-;  efpe- 
cially  the  Tyrian  purple,  which  underwent  more  dyes  than 
the  reft,  and  which  was  almoft  peculiar  to  the  emperors 
and  kings.  Yet  this  purple  did  not  exceed  that  now  in 
life.  The  chief  reafons  why  the  ancient  purple  dye  has 
been  difufed  are,  that  the  modern  is  both  cheaper  and  finer. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  colour,  Mr.  Cole  defcribes 
thus:  The  fliell,  which  is  very  hard,  being  broken,  (with 
the  mouth  of  the  fifli  downwards,  fo  as  not  to  cruftt  the 
body,)  and  the  broken  pieces  being  picked  off,  there  ap¬ 
pears  a  white  vein  lying  tranfverfely  in  a  little  furrow  or 
cleft  next  the  head  of  the  fifli.  In  this  vein  is  the  purple 
matter  lodged ;  fome  of  which,  being  laid  on  linen,  ap¬ 
pears  st  firft  of  a  light  green  colour ;  and,  if  expofed  to 
the  fun,  foon  changes  into  a  deep  green,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  into  a  lea-green,  and,  in  a  few  more,  into  a 
blue;  thence  it  foon  becomes  of  a  purplilh-red,  and,  in 
an  hour  more,  of  a  deep  purple-red.  And  here  the  fun’s 
aftion  terminates  ;  but  by  wafliing  in  fcalding  water  and 
foap,  and  drying  it,  the  colour  ripens  to  a  moft  bright 
and  beautiful  crimfon,  wdiich  will  bear  wafliing  admirably 
without  the  addition  of  any  ftyptic.  While  the  cloth 
marked  with  this  colour  lies  in  the  fun,  it  will  yield  a 
very  ftrong  and  foetid  fmell,  as  if  garlic  and  afia-fcetida 
were  mixed  together.  _ 

The  juice  which  gives  this  beautiful  purple  colour  is, 
fays  M.  Duhamel,  while  it  remains  in  the  body  of  the 
animal,  and  while  that  is  in  health,  wholly  white;  but  no 
fooner  is  it  expofed  to  the  fun,  than  it  begins  to  change 
colour,  and  in  lefs  than  five  minutes  goes  through  the 
feveral  changes  of  pale  green,  yellowilh,  and  a  beautiful 
emerald  green ;  after  this  it  becomes  of  a  deeper  and 
dulkier  green,  then  bluilh,  reddifti,  and  finally  a  deep  and 
very  beautiful  purple.  Sometimes  the  juice  is  found  na¬ 
turally  green  in  the  animal :  this  is  probably  from  the 
creature's  being  in  a  difeafed  ftate ;  but,  when  it  is  natu¬ 
rally  thus,  it  immediately  becomes  red,  and  afterwards 
purple,  on  being  expofed  to  the  fun ;  its  feveral  preceding- 
changes  feeming  to  have  been  made  already  in  the  body 
of  the  animal,  if  a  piece  or  linen  be  rubbed  over  with 
this  juice,  and  part  of  it  expofed  to  the  fun,  part  not,  that 
only  will  turn  red  which  is  fo  expofed,  the  other  remain¬ 
ing  green  without  any  alteration ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that, 
the  itronger  the  fun  fliines,  the  quicker  the  change  ap¬ 


pears,  and  probably  the  colour  is  in  proportion  alio  the 
more  beautiful  and  lively.  And  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that,  if  a  needle,  or  any  other  opaque  body,  be  laid  upon 
the  linen  which  is  yet  green,  and  is  to  become  red  on 
being  expofed  to  the  fun ;  after  fuch  an  expofure,  the 
whole  fiiall  be  changed  red  or  purple,  excepting  only  that 
fmall  fpot  which  is  covered  by  the  needle,  which  will  ftill 
remain  green.  A  plate  of  glafs,  though  it  be  three  inches 
thick,  will  not  prevent  the  colour  from  changing  purple 
by  being  laid  over  it;  but  the  thinneft  piece  of  metal  will 
keep  it  wholly  green.  The  one  being  opaque,  and  the 
other  pellucid,  are  evidently  the  only  reafons  for  this  dif¬ 
ference.  If  the  coloured  linen  be  fuccelfively  covered  by 
three  pieces  of  paper,  the  one  blacked  with  ink,  the  other 
in  its  natural  ftate,  and  the  third  rubbed  over  with  oil,  it 
will  change  colour  on  being  expofed  to  the  fun  in  diffe¬ 
rent  degrees ;  and  that  exaftly  in  proportion  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  tranlparence  in  each  of  the  papers :  moft  of  all 
in  that  which  was  covered  with  the  oiled  paper;  fome- 
thing  lefs  in  that  covered  by  the  paper  in  its  natural 
ftate ;  and  leaft  of  all  in  that  which  was  covered  with  the 
blacked  paper,  as  that  is  leaft  tranfparent.  The  common 
heat  of  a  fire,  or  that  of  a  red-hot  iron,  produces  no  change 
at  all  in  the  colour  when  green.  The  vapour  of  burning 
fulphur  produces  a  little;  but  the  green,  which  had  not 
changed  to  purple  by  thefe  experiments,  immediately 
changed  to  it  on  being  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

Thefe  experiments  were  all  made  in  the  months  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  and  February,  by  M.  Duhamel,  in  Provence  ;  and, 
the  fun  having  power  to  change  the  colour  fo  fpeedily 
there  in  thefe  cold  months,  probably  in  a  warmer  climate 
or  feafon  the  air  would  have  been  fufficient  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  without  the  open  fun  ;  fince  it  feems,  from  experi¬ 
ment,  that  both  the  folar  rays,  and  the  light  alone  in  a 
cloudy  day,  can  aft  upon  this  colour.  The  light  and 
heat  of  the  fun  both  aft  on  this  colour:  light  is  always 
fufficient  to  produce  the  effeft,  but  the  heat  may  eafily 
be  too  great  or  too  little ;  and,  to  do  the  whole  in  per- 
feftion,  it  muft  be  at  a  certain  middle  degree. 

This  beautiful  purple,  if  it  fhould  ever  be  brought  into 
ufe  in  dyeing,  will  have  one  very  great  advantage  from 
its  vifcofity.  The  pieces  of  cloth  that  had  been  ftained 
by  it  retained  their  colour,  in  fpite  of  feveral  boilings  in 
different  liquors,  which  M.  Duhamel  made  them  pafs 
through;  and  the  colour,  on  examination,  was  found  not 
to  be  luperficial,  but  penetrated  the  whole  body  of  the 
fluff,  which  was  tinged  by  it.  There  are  many  inconve¬ 
niences  which  muft  naturally  attend  the  ufe  of  this  fub- 
ftance  as  a  dye ;  but  they  may,  perhaps,  all  be  got  over  by 
care  and  application.  It  is  very  certain,  that  it  is  of  too 
vifcid  a  nature  eafily  to  penetrate  many  fubftances ;  but 
it  is  alfo  certain,  that  this  might  be  obviated  by  diffolv- 
ing  it  in  fome  proper  liquor.  It  appears  very  plainly,  that 
the  ancients  had  a  method  of  thus  diffolving  their  purple  j 
but  we  neither  know  what  was  their  purple,  nor  what 
was  its  dilfolvent;  nor,  which  would  be  of  much  more 
confequence  to  us  at  prefent,  what  is  the  proper  diflolvent 
for  our  own.  Mem.  Acad.  Scien.  Par.  173 6. 

Other  fpecies  of  fifli,  as  well  as  the  Murex,  ferved 
among  the  ancients  to  dye  the  fine  purple  colour  they 
were  lb  fond  of,  and  fome  of  the  Euccina  (e.  g.  the  B.  la- 
pilius  of  Linnaeus)  have  been  of  late  found  to  have  the 
lame  juice.  But  the  fmall  quantity  of  the  coloured  juice 
which  each  fifli  contains,  and  the  neceflity  of  ufing  it  be¬ 
fore  the  animal  dies,  makes  it  impolfible  to  bring  it  to 
any  regular  article  of  traffic.  The  ancients  ufed  this  co¬ 
lour  only  on  cotton  and  woollen  Hulls;  whereas  our  co¬ 
chineal,  which  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  ftrikes 
equally  well  on  filks  and  ftuffs.  See  the  article  Dying, 
vol.  vi.  p.  140,  1. 

13.  Murex  ramofus:  ftiell  with  a  triple  row  of  folia¬ 
tions  and  contiguous  fpire;  beak  truncate.  The  fliell  is 
tranfverfely  ftriate, 'varying  much  in  lhape,  colour,  and 
appearance,  of  the  foliations. 
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14.  Murex  foliatus;  (hell  with  a  triple  row  of  folia¬ 
tions;  aperture  one-toothed.  It  is  found  on  the  eaftern 
Chores  of  North  America. 

15.  Murex  fcorpio:  (hell  with  four  rows  of  foliations; 
fpire  capitate;  beak  truncate.  Inhabits  the  iouthern  dif- 
tribls  of  Alia;  is  extremely  rare  and  valuable.  The  fhell 
is  white,  brown,  or  black;  aperture  orbicular  ;  one  of  the 
whorl's  turgid,  and  larger  than  the  reft. 

16.  Murex  faxatilis :  fhell  with  five  rows  of  foliations 
and  contiguous  fpire  ;  beak  abbreviated.  Found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  fome  of  the  coafts  of  Alia. 

17.  Murex  diaphanus  :  Ihell  white,  diaphanous,  with 
fix  rows  of  foliations  tipt  with  black. 

18.  Murex  cichoreum  :  (hells  ochraceous,  tranfverfely 
ftriate,  with  numerous  rows  of  foliations  neither  very  pro¬ 
minent  nor  cripfed. 

19.  Murex  verlicolor:  fhell  varied  with  white  and  red, 
with  flat  acute  foliations  pointed  with  black. 

20.  Murex  erinaceus  :  (hell  fub-angular;  the  whorls 
crowned  with  tubular  and  fub-fpinous  railed  fcales  or 
points;  beak  fhort  and  covered.  It  inhabits  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  feas,  and  is  about  two  inches  long.  The  (hell  is 
extremely  rugged,  furrounded  with  tubular  ribs,  each 
rib  ending  with  its  mouth  on  the  angle;  aperture  oval, 
fpire  pointed  with  lix  whorls ;  lip  broad  and  crenate. 

21.  Murex  ftriatus  :  fhell  with  feven  rows  of  foliations; 
white,  with  elevated  tranfverfe  brown  ftria:.  Inhabits 
India. 

22.  Murex  tripterus :  fhell  elongated,  triangular,  with 
membranaceous  foliations  at  the  angles.  Found  in  Cam¬ 
pania.  The  fhell  is  fnowy,  tranfverfely  wrinkled;  the 
wrinkles  crofted  with  longitudinal  ftrias ;  aperture  oblong 
ovate,  granulate;  the  fpire  has  feven  whorls,  granulate 
between  the  futures. 

23.  Murex  facellum :  fhell  umbilicate,  with  muricate 
ribs;  the  whorls  fiattifn  above,  with  acute  margins;  lip 
crenate;  beak  ftraight,  afcending.  It  inhabits  Nicobar. 

24.  Murex  motacilla :  fhell  triangular,  knotty,  tranf¬ 
verfely 'grooved,  with  a  triple  row  of  tubercles;  beak 
long,  fubulate,  ftraight ;  mouth  white.  .Found  in  India. 

25.  Murex  triqueter:  Ihell  long,  fubulate,  triangular, 
with  reticulated  ribs,  and  a  ftraight  ciofed  beak.  The 
(hell  is  white,  fpotted  with  red;  the  aperture  is  elliptic; 
the  lip  crenate;  fpire  pyramidal,  with  fix  whorls. 

III.  With  three  protuberant  rounded  futures ;  chiefly  of 

the  Eaftern  or  Pacific  J’eas ;  J'ome  of  the  fpccies  arc  mere 

fojfils. 

26.  Murex  lyratus  :  fhell  with  protuberances  crofted  by 
fmooth  belts  ;  aperture  ovate.  It  is  found  in  George’s  Bay. 

27.  Murex  rana :  fhell  rough,  with  oppofite  impreffed 
protuberances,  and  a  muricate  belt  or  two;  aperture 
commonly  toothlefs  and  ovate.  Found  on  the  Afiatic 
(h  ores. 

28.  Murex  gyrinus  :  fhell  with  oppofite  continued  pro¬ 
tuberances,  and  barred  with  tuberculate  dots;  aperture 
orbicular.  Found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  ; 
alfo  on  the  fhores  of  America  and  India. 

29.  Murex  affinis  :  (hell  turgid,  with  oppofite  continued 
protuberances;  fpire  pointed;  the  whorls  furrounded 
with  a  crown  of  tubercles,  the  outmoft  glabrous. 

30.  Murex  lampas:  (hell  with  nearly-oppofite  protube¬ 
rances,  gibbous;  the  protuberaiijces  longitudinally  tuber- 
qulate.  It  inhabits  India,  and  is  from  four  to  fourteen 
inches  long.  The  (hell  is  of  a  red  or  chefnut  colour,  and 
rough  with  minute  tubercles;  aperture  oval,  toothed  on 
each  fide,  whitifti  fleih-colour,  with  an  oval  orange-co¬ 
loured  border  within. 

31.  Murex  olearium .-  (hell  with  alternate  protuberances 
and  numerous  tubercles ;  back  unarmed  behind,  and 
ftriate;  the  aperture  is  toothlefs,  It  inhabits  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  African  feas. 

32.  Murex  femorale ;  (hell  with  decuflate  protuberances, 
triangular,  wrinkled,  and  knotty  on  the  fore- part;  aper¬ 
ture  ovate,  toothlefs,  Inhabits  Afia,  Guinea,  and  Anw- 
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rica ;  it  is  from  five  to  even  inches  long.  The  flieil  is 
brown,  with  tranfverfe  ribs  which  are  white  towards  the 
aperture,  with  intermediate  grooves  tranfverfely  ftriate; 
beak  turned  inwards. 

33.  Murex  cutaceus  :  flieil  with  a  (ingle  protuberance, 
angular,  and  a  little  wrinkled  with  knots ;  aperture 
toothed;  pillar, perforated.  It  inhabits  Barbary,  Guinea, 
and  South  America;  is  three  inches  long";  fhell  brownilh, 
with  a  tinge  qf  bloom  or  white,  with  perpendicular  un¬ 
dulate  lines. 

34.  Murex  lotorium:  flieil  with  decuflate  protube¬ 
rances,  angular,  with  longitudinal  tuberculous  knots'; 
beak  flexuous  ;  aperture  toothed.  It  inhabits  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

35.  Murex  pileare:  flieil  with  decuflate  protuberances, 
and  a  little  wrinkled  with  knots;  aperture  toothed;  beak 
fub-afeending.  Found  in  the  Mediterranean. 

36.  Murex  bufonius:  flieil  with  fix  oppofite  continued 
vaulted  protuberances  and  knotty  belts ;  beak  oblique. 

37.  Murex  pyrum  :  Jhell  varicofe,  ovate,  tranfverfely 
grooved,  and  knotty,  with  a  long  flexuous  fubulate  beak. 
It  inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  numerous  varieties. 
The  fhell  is  white,  fometimes  varied  with  brown,  or  chef- 
nut,  or  yeliovvifti-brown  ;  angular,  longitudinally  ftriate, 
and  tranfverfely  grooved ;  aperture  oval,  toothed;  pillar 
fometimes  toothed,  fometimes  not. 

38.  Murex  caudatus :  flieil  thin,  tranfverfely  ftriate, 
brown  varied  with  white;  beak  fubulate;  fpire  a  little 
prominent,  and  tipt  with  brown ;  the  whorls  grooved, 
the  firft  gibbous. 

39.  Murex  rubecula:  flieil  with  decuflate  protube¬ 
rances,  obtufe  with  knotty  wrinkles  ;  belly  equal  ;  aper¬ 
ture  toothed.  Inhabits  Africa,  India,  and  South  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  it  is  very  rare. 

40.  Murex  fcrobiculator :  (hell  with  nearly-oppofite 
hollowed  protuberances ;  fmooth;  aperture  toothed.  It 
inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 

41.  Murex  reticularis:  flieil  with  nearly-oppofite  pro¬ 
tuberances,  reticulate,  with  tuberculate  fpots  ;  pillar  al- 
moft  toothlefs,  beak  afcending.  Inhabits  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  America ;  (lx  inches  long.  Shell  tranfverfely 
ribbed,  and  longitudinally  ftriate,  with  party-coloured 
knots  in  the  angles  of  the  fection ;  aperture  with  a  red 
border;  lip  toothed. 

42.  Murex  lameliofus :  flieil  with  membranaceous  pro¬ 
tuberances  continued  through  the  fpire,  and  terminated 
with  a  fpine.  It  inhabits  the  Falkland  Iflands. 

43.  Murex  nodatus :  whorls  knotty;  beak  ftraight 3 
aperture  violet  5  lip  toothed.  It  inhabits  New  Holland. 

44.  Murex  anus:  (hell  with  a  dilated  membranaceous 
protuberance  and  lips,  gibbous  and  reticulate,  with  tu¬ 
bercles;  aperture  finuous;  the  beak  is  ereft.  Inhabits 
the  Mediterranean  and  Afia;  is  three  inches  long ;  and 
the  (hell  is  generally  brown,  with  white  bands  and  fub- 
triangular  aperture. 

45.  Murex  miliaris :  flieil  varicofe,  with  tuberculate 
belts;  aperture  a  little  toothed ;  beak  elongated ;  whorls 
ventricofe;  the  flieil  is  of  a  cinereous  greenilh  colour; 
the  tubercles  fometimes  black,  rarely  rufous. 

46.  Murex  Senegaienlis :  (hell  tranfverfely  ftriate,  with 
fpinous  protuberances,  the  (pines  decreafing  towards  the 
head.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Senegal ;  is  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  long;  the  (hell  with  nine  tubercles,  alternately 
lefs ;  each  of  them  armed  with  eight  fpines;  the  fpire 
with  eight  wliorls. 

47.  Murex  carinatus  :  (hell  veutricofe,  with  five  or  fix 
whorls  forming  angular  ridges;  aperture  femi-circular ; 
b?ak  a  little  reflected.  It  inhabits  Europe. 

IV.  More  or  lefs  fpinous,  and  without  manifeft  beak. 

48.  Murex  ricinus  :  (hell  obovate,  with  rows  of  fubulate 
fpines;  aperture  and  lip  toothed.  Inhabits  the  Afiatic 
Ocean;  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long.  Mouth  violet- 
colour. 

49.  Murex  nodus;  fhell  obovate,  with  conic  fpines;  lip 
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toothed;  pillar  fmooth  and  coloured.  The  (hell  is  lefs  than 
that  of  M.  ricinus  ;  the  aperture  is  of  a;  fiefli-colour. 

50.  Murex  neritoideus  :  lhell  with  numerous  rows  of 
knots ;  lip  with  pointed  angles ;  pillar  flattifh.  It  inhabits 
India,  and  refembles  a  Nerita.  The  (hell  is  fometimes 
white  with  black  tubercles  and  violet  mouth,  or  yellow- 
ifli-brown  with  brown  tubercles  and  yellow  aperture. 

51.  Murex  fucus  :  (hell  coarfe  ventricofe,  ftriate  tranf¬ 
verfely,  with  four  rows  of  knots;  pillar  impreffed,  and 
with  the  outmoft  whorls  flattifti.  This  is  a  rare  (hell ;  the 
pillar  is  marked  with  two  or  three  black  dots. 

52.  Murex  loco:  (hell  obovate  and  knotty  on  the  fore¬ 
part  ;  aperture  toothlefs  and  fub-orbicular.  It  inhabits 
the  Chinefe  (bores;  (hell  four  or  five  inches  long.  The 
inhabitant  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  contains  a  purple 
juice  in  the  veficle  on  the  neck. 

53.  Murex  hyftrix :  (hell  fubovate,  with  four  rows  of 
acute  fpines;  aperture  toothlefs,  repand.  The  (hell  is 
fometimes  of  a  bay  colour,  varied  with  white  or  yellowifli- 
brown,  with  or  without  (pots. 

54.  Murex  mancinella :  (hell  ovate,  with  obfolete  fpines ; 
aperture  toothlefs;  pillar  tranfverfely  ftriate. 

55.  Murex  hippocaftum  :  (hell  ovate  ftriate,  with  from 
three  to  five  rows  of  obtufe  fpines  or  tubercles,  aperture 
tranfverfely  ftriate.  It  inhabits  Guinea,  India,  and  the 
illands  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

56.  Murex  fenticofus :  (hell  a  little  tapering,  longitu¬ 
dinally  ribbed  and  tranfverfely  cancellate  ;  aperture  ftriate. 
Found  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  about  two  inches  long.  The- 
(hell  is  yeljowifh,  with  a  brown  band  on  each  of  the  whorls ; 
the  ribs  prickly;  aperture  oblong;  pillar  with  a  fingle 
plait  5  fpire  pointed,  with  diftant  whorls. 

57.  Murex  melongera:  (hell  obovate  glaucous,  with  a 
fub-fpinous  whorl  or  rather  prominent  (pire,  and  fmooth 
aperture.  Found  in  India  and  America  in  great  varieties  ; 
the  fpecimens  are  generally  about  five  inches  and  a  half 
long.  The  (hell  is  generally  brown,  barred  with  white; 
aperture  oval,  large;  fpire  with  knotty  whorls,  rarely 
fmooth;  the  firft  very  large  and  turgid,  and  moftly  fur- 
rounded  with  fpines. 

58.  Murex  conful :  (hell  thick,  ventricofe,  white,  tranf¬ 
verfely  grooved  and  knotty;  aperture  repand,  ovate;  lip 
ftnuous,  plaited  inwardly,  and  denticulate.  It  inhabits 
India. 

59.  Murex  lima:  (hell  brown,  fubovate,  and  (lightly 
beaked,  with  crowded  nodulous  paler  belts.  Found  in 
George’s  Bay. 

V.  With  a  long  Jlraight  fubwlate  clofecl  heah,  and  unarmed. 

60.  Murex  cariofus :  (hell  without  beak,  (lightly  plaited, 
ovate,  pointed;  tip  carious.  Found  in  the  aqueduft  at 
Seville  ;  fize  of  a  bean.  The  (hell  is  oblong,  pointed,  cine¬ 
reous,  fub-diaphanous,  longitudinally  grooved,  and  emar- 
ginate  at  the  bafe. 

61.  Murex  babylonius  :  (hell  tapering,  with  acute  fpot- 
ted  belts,  and  ftraight  tail;  upper  lip  cleft.  It  inhabits 
India  and  the  American  iflands;  is  about  four  inches 
long;  and  the  (hell  is  furrounded  with  white  belts,  and 
marked  with  fquare  brown  or  black  fpots. 

62.  Murex  javanus  :  (hell  tapering,  with  immaculate 
knotty  belts  ;  the  lip  has  a  feparate  fcoop.  It  inhabits 
India;  refembles  the  M.  babylonius ;  but  is  white,  imma¬ 
culate,  and  fometimes  varied  with  yellowifh-brown  rays ; 
whorls  carinate  or  tuberculate,  and  fub-ftriate. 

6 3.  Murex  finenfis:  (hell  ventricofe,  pointed,  with  a 
cancellate  reflected  beak;  aperture  oval;  whorls  with 
tranfverfe  granulate  finite;  bafe  crowned  with  fpines.  Tt 
inhabits  Senegal. 

64.  Murex  ftramineus:  fpire  with  elevated  wings,  the 
interfaces  filled  with  (liort  itraw-like  projefitions ;  all  the 
whorls  crowned  with  tubercles  at  the  bafe;  aperture  vio¬ 
let;  lip  undulate,  and  with  the  pillar  fnowy.  Inhabits  the 
Southern  Ocean.  Shell  draw- colour ;  three  inches  long. 

65.  Murex  auftralis :  (hell  ovate,  longitudinally  ftriate ; 
lip  undulate ;  whorls  caniculate,  the  firlt  turgid  and  four- 


plaited,  the  next  three-plaited.  It  is  found  in  the  South 
Sea,  and  is  two  inches  and  a  half  long.  The  (hell  is  of  a 
draw-colour,  with  a  yellow  pillar  and  fnowy  lip. 

66.  Murex  uncinatus :  fpire  pointed,  and  tranfverfely 
ftriate;  the  four  firft  whorls  with  a  callus,  armed  with 
hooks  in  the  middle,  the  fifth  and  fixth  ribbed,  the  reft 
glabrous.  The  (hell  is  not  above  an  inch  long  ;  the  aper¬ 
ture  is  oval;  lip  toothed  ;  fpire  with  nine  whorls. 

67.  Murex  turris:  (hell  tapering,  the  whorls,  crowned 
with  tubercles,  and  furrounded  with  a  granulate  belt,  the 
firft  very  finely  ftriate  tranfverfely.  The  (hell  is  white, 
with  a  reddifh  band.  This  alfo  bears  a  ftrong  relemblance 
to  N°  61.  but  the  lip  is  entire. 

68.  Murex  coftatus  :  beak  a  little  reflected,  and  oblique¬ 
ly  ftriate  ;  the  three  firft  whorls  of  the  fpire  ribbed,  the 
other  four  cancellate,  the  firft  obconic;  the  pillar  has  a 
fingle  plait.  It  is  found  in  a  foftil  date  in  Campania. 

69.  Murex  afper:  the  (hell  of  this  is  longitudinally 
plaited,  and  tranfverfely  ribbed  ;  the  fpire  is  a  little  pro¬ 
minent;  the  aperture  ovate ;  lip  crenulated. 

70.  Murex  colus:  (hell  tapering,  ftriate,  knotty,  cari¬ 
nate,  with  a  long  ftraight  beak ;  lip  crenulate.  Found  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The,(hell  is  white,  tranfverfely  ftriate, 
round,  or  angular;  whorls  feparated  by  a  groove,  and 
crowned  with  knots,  the  upper  ones  brown ;  the  beak  is 
nearly  three  inches  long,  and  beneath  it  is  brownilh. 

71.  Murex  morio:  beak  dilated;  (hell  black,  with  a 
white  band;  whorls  a  little  knotty;  pillar  wrinkled. 
Found  in  divers  parts  of  Africa;  about  fix  inches  long. 

72.  Murex  cochlidium:  beak  dilated;  whorls  of  the 
fpire  flat  above.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean. 

73.  Murex  fpirillus :  (hell  with  a  long  beak  ;  fpire  mu- 
cronate  ;  the  whorls  convex  above.  Inhabits  Tranquebar ; 
refembles  the  next,  but  the  whorls  are  not  feparated  by 
a  groove.  Shell  ventricofe  beneath;  convex  above;  fpire 
with  a  prominent  obtufe  knob  in  the  centre,  the  whorls 
furrounded  with  an  acute  margin  above  ;  the  beak  is  fub- 
tylindrical,  and  not  dilated  towards  the  aperture  of  the 
belly;  pillar  with  a  tranfverfe  wrinkle. 

74.  Murex  caniculatus :  beak  dilated;  whorls  of  the 
fpire  feparated  by  a  fmall  canal.  It  inhabits  Canada  and 
the  Frozen  Sea.  The  (hell  is  brown,  fometimes  larger 
and  uniform,  fometimes  lefs  and  radiate,  fmooth  or  tranf¬ 
verfely  ftriate;  margin  of  the  back  knotty. 

75.  Murex  ficus  :  beak  dilated  ;  (hell  ftriate,  the  whorls 
feparated  by  a  fmall  canal;  the  outer  ones  brown,  the  firft 
crowned  with  knobs  at  the  bafe. 

76.  Murex  carica:  beak  dilated  ;  (hell  tranfverfely  ftriate; 
fpire  a  little  prominent;  the  whorls  crowned  w'ith  fpines 
at  the  bafe.  It  is  about  eight  inches  long;  the  pillar  is 
plaited. 

77.  Murex  rapa :  (hell  folid,  umbilicate,  with  a  triple 
row  of  knots,  and  tranfverfely  ftriate;  the  aperture  large 
and  ftriate.  It  inhabits  India,  and  refembles  the  Bulla  rapa. 

78.  Murex  niveus  :  beak  dilated  ;  (hell  fnowy,  diapha¬ 
nous;  whorls  of  the  fpire  feparated  by  a  fmall  groove; 
the  firft  with  tranfverfe  carinate  ribs.  It  inhabits  the  feas 
about  Brafil. 

79.  Murex  granum  :  (hell  hemifpherical,  glabrous,  dia¬ 
phanous,  with  a  fpreading  ftraight  beak,  crown  capillary. 
Found  in  North  America. 

80.  Murex  aruanus  :  beak  dilated,  fpire  crowned  with 
fpines.  It  inhabits  New  Guinea.  Shell  coarfe,  ponderous, 
black  or  bluifh,  furrounded  with  rings;  aperture  angular. 

81.  Murex  perverfus :  beak  dilated  and  repand;  fpire 
turned  the  contrary  way,  and  (lightly  crowned.  It  inhabits 
the  American  Ocean.  This  fpecies  is  exceedingly  rare. 

82.  Murex  antiquus  :  beak  dilated;  (hell  oblong,  with 
eight  round  whorls ;  the  firft  ventricofe.  It  inhabits  the 
European  and  Frozen  feas,  and  is  from  four  to  fix  inches 
long.  The  (hell  is  dark,  and  of  a  dirty  yellow,  very 
finely  ftriate,  tranfverfely  or  longitudinally  plaited.  Zoul. 
Dan.  iii.  64. 

83.  Murex  defpeflus :  beak  dilated;  (hell  oblong  ftriate, 
and  fomewhat  rugged  ;  it  has  eight  whorls,  with  two  ele¬ 
vated 
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vated  lines.  It  inhabits  the  European  Teas,  and  is  about 
five  inches  long.  The  fhell  is  coarfe  white,  with  a  glofl'y 
orange-yellow  aperture;  the  animal  is  fometimes  eaten, 
but  is  more  frequently  ufed  as  a  bait  for  cod  and  ray-fifh. 

84.  Murex  fornicatus :  beak  dilated;  fhell  ovate  ob¬ 
long;  the  whorls  ventricofe,  longitudinally  ftriate,  and  a 
little  angular.  It  inhabits  the  Greenland  feas.  The  fhell 
is  more  than  three  inches  long,  fub-diaphanous,fmoothifh, 
and  yellow;  within  white,  glabrous. 

85.  Murex  incraffatus  :  fhell  oblong,  tranfverfely  wrin¬ 
kled  and  longitudinally  ftriate;  lip  denticulate  within, 
and  thickened  without. 

86.  Murex  truncatus  :  fhell  oblong,  longitudinally 
ribbed ;  beak  a  little  reflected,  emarginate,  truncate.  This 
is  the  M.  coftatus  of  Pennant.  It  inhabits  the  European 
coafts :  is  very  minute,  with  fix  whorls. 

87.  Murex  acuminatus:  fhell  narrow,  oblong,  ribbed, 
with  a  pointed  fpire.  Inhabits  England. 

88.  Murex  argus  :  fhell  gibbous,  with  tranfverfe  tuber- 
culate  ribs ;  brown,  with  darker  bands,  within  white  ; 
aperture  ovate.  It  is  found  in  India,  and  in  the  Friendly 
and  Society  iflands. 

89.  Murex  maculofus:  fhell  cancellate,  yellow,  with 
alternate  white  bands  and  chefnut  patches;  fpire  with 
eleven  round  whorls. 

90.  Murex  magellanicus :  fhell  ventricofe,  umbilicate, 
tranfverfely  ftriate,  cinereous,  within  violet;  whorls  of 
the  fpire  with  parallel  ribs,  the  firft  very  large. 

91.  Murex  cancellatus  :  fhell  ovate,  folid,  opaque,  cine¬ 
reous  ;  whorls  of  the  fpire  cancellate,  and  feparated  by  a 
groove. 

91.  Murex  fcolopaceus :  fhell  brown  ;  whorls  furrounded 
with  grooves,  and  with  tubercles  above;  tip  of  the  tuber¬ 
cles  and  aperture  white.  There  is  a  variety  which  is  more 
elongated,  and  of  a  dirty  yellow,  with  an  obfolete  band 
on  the  whorls ;  the  tubercles  more  globular. 

93.  Murex  litteratus  :  fhell  ventricofe,  tapering,  fpotted 
with  black;  pillar  with  a  tingle  plait;  beak  fhort ;  fhell 
fnowy,  with  a  wide  aperture ;  fpire  with  eight  prickly 
whorls. 

94.  Murex  trigonus:  fhell  fub-triangular,  cancellate; 
fpire  with  feven  inflated  contiguous  whorls,  the  firft  with 
a  large  diftinft  tubercle.  It  is  found  in  Senegal.  The 
fhell  is  two  inches  long. 

95.  Murex  femilunaris  :  fhell  longitudinally  ribbed,  and 
very  finely  ftriate  tranfverfely;  fpire  with  flattifh  diftant 
whorls,  with  rows  of  tubercles ;  aperture  femilunar.  This 
is  found  in  Senegal ;  about  an  inch  long. 

96.  Murex  coftatus  fhell  with  annular  ftriae,  and  in¬ 
flated  round  whorls,  each  of  them  with  nine  rounded  pa¬ 
rallel  fpinous  ribs.  Inhabits  Senegal ;  two  inches  and  a 
half  long. 

97.  Murex  fulcatus:  fhell  rounded,  with  annular  grooves; 
aperture  oval ;  firft  whorl  of  the  fpire  turgid.  Found  in 
Senegal ;  one-inch  and  three-quarters  long,  with  nine  con¬ 
tiguous  whorls,  which  are  fometimes  inflated,  fometimes 
flattifh. 

98.  Murex  fufiformis :  fhell  elongated,  with  numerous 
rows  of  very  minute  crowded  tubercles.  This  alfo  inha¬ 
bits  Senegal ;  the  fhell  is  fix  lines  long,  with  about  eight 
whorls;  the  firft  with  from  twelve  to  fifteen  rows  of  tu¬ 
bercles,  the  fecond  with  five. 

99.  Murex  tritonis :  fhell  ventricofe,  oblong,  fmooth, 
with  rounded  whorls  to  the  aperture,  and  fhort  beak. 
Inhabits  India  and  the  South  Seas.  There  is  a  variety 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  5  the  fhell  is  full  fixteen  inches 
long,  white,  and  appearing  as  if  covered  with  brown, 
yellow,  and  black,  fcales ;  the  pillar  is  white,  with  tranf¬ 
verfe  black  ftriae ;  whorls  of  the  fpire  feparated  by  a  no¬ 
dulous  future,  the  firft  marked  with  ftriate  grooves.  This 
fpecies  is  ufed  by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  as  a  mufical 
fhell ;  and  by  the  Africans,  and  many  nations  of  the  Eaft, 
as  a  military  horn. 

100.  Murex  tulipa:  fhell  ventricofe,  oblong,  fmooth; 
whorls  rounded,  with  a  double  future  ;  pillar  with  two 


plaits ;  beak  dilated,  ftriate.  It  inhabits  South  America ; 
the  fhell  generally  fpotted  and  clouded,  within  tranfverfely 
ftriate  ;  whorls  fometimes  with  only  a  Angle  future.' 

101.  Murexclathratus  :  fhell  oblong,  beaked  and  grooved, 
with  longitudinal  fub-membranaceous  plaits.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  is  found  in  Iceland ;  it  refembles  very  much  the  Turbo 
clathratus ;  but  it  has  a  fhort  beak,  and  numerous  ereft 
comprelfed  plaits. 

102.  Murex  naflo:  fhell  folid,  black,  or  pale  brown, 
with  a  white  fub-diaphanous  band;  whorls  knotty;  pil¬ 
lar  a  little  plaited.  This  is  thought  to  be  a  fpecies  be¬ 
tween  the  Voluta  and  Murex. 

103.  Murex  plicatus :  whorls  of  the  fpire  plaited  and 
knotty.  It  is  found,  though  rarely,  in  India. 

104.  Murex  fcala:  fhell  umbilicate,  with  diftant  wedged, 
ribbed,  and  tranfverfely-ftriate,  whorls  ;  aperture  heart- 
fhaped.  The  fhell  is  reddifh-white,  fometimes  yellow, 
with  pale  brown  bands. 

105.  Murex  fifcelium:  fhell  angular,  longitudinally 
plaited  and  tranfverfely  ftriate;  lip  toothed;  mouth  vio¬ 
let  ;  beak  ftraight,  fhort.  Inhabits  China. 

106.  Murex  corona:  fhell  faftigate,  with  brown  and 
yellowifh  bands  ;  whorls  above  flattifh,  with  waved  imbri¬ 
cate  fcales ;  beak  ftraight,  entire.  Inhabits  Mexico. 

107.  Murex  dolarium  :  beak  dilated,  fhell  ovate,  with 
a  few  elevated  obtufe  belts  on  the  whorls.  Inhabits  the 
ocean  ;  fize  of  a  walnut. 

108.  Murex  corneus:  fhell  oblong,  flender,  white,  the 
margins  of  the  whorls  complicated,  the  tip  tubercular; 
aperture  toothlefs;  beak  a  little  afcending.  It  inhabits 
the  Britifh  and  North  feas;  three  inches  long.  The  fhell 
is  white,  covered  with  a  brown  ikin,  tranfverfely  ftriate; 
fpire  with  eight  round  whorls. 

109.  Murex  lignarius :  fhell  oblong,  coarfe,  with  ob- 
tufely  knotty  whorls;  aperture  toothlefs;  beak  fhort, 
ftraightifh.  Found  in  divers  parts  of  the  ocean ;  about 
three  or  four  inches  long. 

1 10.  Murex  trapezium  :  fhell  oblong,  obtufely  angular, 
with  (lightly  knotty  whorls  ;  aperture  toothed  ;  beak  fhort 
and  ftraight.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  ocean;  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  feen  above  fix  inches  long. 

in.  Murex  vefpertilio :  fhell  folid,  ventricofe,  fmooth, 
with  an  oblong  oval  aperture;  beak  and  fpire  ftriate;  the 
outer  whorls  caniculate.  It  is  found  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
and  is  full  four  inches  long.  The  fhell  on  the  outfide  is 
of  a  chefnut-colour,  but  within  it  is  of  a  flefh-colour. 

1  [2.  Murex  fcolymus. :  fhell  thin,  diaphanous,  ventri¬ 
cofe,  and  tranfverfely  ftriate ;  the  middle  of  the  back 
fmooth  ;  fpire  with  obtufe  undulate  knots  ;  pillar  three- 
plaited  ;  the  fhell  is  white,  with  nine  or  ten  whorls  on 
the  fpire;  the  tubercles  are  hollow  within,  and  the  beak 
is  annulate. 

_i  13.  Murex  harpa :  fhell  ventricofe,  longitudinally 
ribbed,  the  ribs  tranfverfely  ftriate  ;  fpire  a  little  promi¬ 
nent,  the  whorls  diftant. 

1 14.  Murex  tuba :  fhell  fufiform,  tranfverfely  ftriate, 
white,  with  a  brown  tip  to  the  fpire;  whorls  diftant,  and 
crowned  at  the  bafe  with  knots.  It  is  found  in  China, 
and  is  nearly  fix  inches  long. 

1 1 5.  Murex  fyracufanus :  fhell  oblong,  with  ftriate 
plaited  whorls,  covered  with  tuberculate  ridge's ;  aperture 
toothlefs;  beak  fhort.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean; 
but  is  extremely  rare. 

1 16.  Murex  craticulatus :  fhell  whitifh,  oblong,  with 
rounded,  plaited,  and  tranfverfely-reticulated,  whorls; 
aperture  toothed ;  beak  fhort.  It  inhabits  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

1 1 7.  Murex  fcriptus :  fhell  ftriated,  nearly  without  beak, 
fufiform,  fmooth,  pale,  with  longitudinal  browm  ftriae;  lip 
toothed.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  not  much 
larger  than  a  grain  of  barley. 

1 1 8.  Murex  ternatus:  fhell  tranfverfely  ftriate,  with 
diftant,  undulate,  tuberculate,  whorls;  aperture  oblong; 
beak  ftraight,  longifh.  It  inhabits  Ternate  ifland;  is 
yellow,  and  about  four  inches  long, 

119.  Murex 
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no.  Murex  Infundibulum:  ftiell  umbilicate,undulately 
knotty,  with  elevated  brown  ilrice  5  perforation  funnel- 
fhaped ;  pillar  two-plaited.  This  is-a  very  rare  fhell,  about 
four  inches  long,  with  nine  whorls. 

120.  Mu  rex  polygonus  :  fliell  a  little  ventricofe,  undu¬ 
late,  with  tubercles  ;  ftriate,  grooved,  and  obtufely  angled  ; 
black,  with  an  oval  aperture  and  lliort  beak.  It  inhabits 
the  Indian  ocean. 

12 1.  Murex  iflandicus:  fhell  tranfverfely  ftriate,  fnowy, 
covered  with  a  brown  Ik  in  ;  fpire  papillous  at  the  tip,  with 
round  whorls,  the  firft  very  large  and  ventricofe.  It  is 
fotrnd  in  Iceland.  The  fliell  is  about  live  inches  long, 
with  from  fix  to  nine  whorls  ;  the  aperture  is  oblong;  the 
beak  fhort,  lip  acute  ;  pillar  fmooth. 

1 22.  Murex  iaevigatus  :  fliell  fufiform  ;  fpire  tranfverfely 
ftriate,  with  diftant  flattifh  whorls,  the  firfb  round  and 
fmooth  ;  the  beak  rather  long.  It  has  been  found  in  the 
foflil  ftate  in  Campania,  and  is  three  inches  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  long. 

123.  Murex  foflilis :  fo  called  611  account  of  its  being 
found  (in  Campania)  only  in  the  foflil  ftate  ;  fliell  full- 
form,  thin,  cancellate,  with  a  long  beak.  It  is  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  long. 

124.  Murex  candidus  :  fhell  fnowy,  tranfverfely  ftriate; 
fpire  wdtli  diftant  wdiorls,  carinate  in  the  middle,  and 
crowned  with  tubercles  ;  aperture  oval ;  lip  grooved  with¬ 
in,  and  denticulate  at  the  margin.  The  fliell  is  between 
nine  and  ten  inches  long. 

125.  Murex  anfatus :  lhell  browm,  tranfverfely  ftriate  ; 
fpire  mucronate,  the  whorls  diftant,  convex,  and  knotty 
at  the  bafe  ;  beak  long. 

126.  Murex  undatus :  fliell  white,  folid,  ventricofe,  with 
waved  angles,  and  very  finely  ftriate  tranfverfely;  fpire 
mucronate,  the  whorls  knotty  at  the  bafe;  lip  denticu¬ 
late.  It  inhabits  India;  is  eight  inches  and  a  half  long, 
and  ponderous. 

127.  Murex  longiftimus  :  fliell  thin,  ftriate,  with  an  ob- 
tufe  knotty  fpire  and  long  ftraight  beak.  It  inhabits  In¬ 
dia;  is  nine  inches  long;  fliell  white,  with  ten  whorls. 

128.  Murex  lancea:  fhell  narrowed;  whorls  of  the  fpire 
tranfverfely  ribbed  and  longitudinaiiy  crenate;  aperture 
ovate,  ribbed  with  white  within,  and  toothed  at  the  mar¬ 
gin;  the  pillar  is  two-plaited.  It  inhabits  Amboyna. 

129.  Murex  anguftus:  fliell  narrowed;  firft  whorl  of 
the  fpire  longitudinally  plaited  and  tranfverfely  ribbed, 
the  others  fmooth  and  round;  beak  tranfverfely  ribbed. 

130.  Murex  verlicolor:  fhell  fubcylindrical  with  an  ob- 
tufe  fpire,  the  whorls  round  and  ftriate,  the  low-er  ones 
moftly  glabrous.  It  inhabits  India;  fhell  brown  varie¬ 
gated,  jwith  nine  whorls. 

131.  Murex  verrucofus :  fhell  umbilicate,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  belts,  the  middle  ones  more  raifed  ;  whorls 
crowned  with  tubercles,  wdiich  are  fpotted  with  brown  ; 
beak  infiefted.  Inhabits  the  Red  Sea. 

132.  Murex  ftriatulus  :  fliell  thin,  tranfverfely  ftriate  ; 
fpire. mucronate ;  the  whorls  round;  beak  long;  aperture 
ovate  ;  lip  crenulate.  Shell  about  four  inches  long,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  brown  fkin. 

133.  Murex  pardalus  :  fliell  rounded,  white,  with  violet 
fpots,  longitudinally  ribbed  and  tranfverfely  ftriate;  fpire 
obtufe ;  beak  long. 

134.  Murex  gigas  :  whorls  of  the  fpire  turgid,  gibbous, 
nodulous,  and  annulate  ;  beak  reflected  ;  lip  denticulate 
beneath.  This  fhell  is  twenty-one  inches  long. 

135.  Murex  lignofus :  fhell  whitifh  ;  fpire  obtufe,  the 
whorls  flightly  crowned  with  unequal  tubercles  ;  beak 
tranfverfely  ftriate.  About  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 

136.  Murex  gibbulus  :  fliell  tapering,  orange;  fpire  ob¬ 
tufe,  the  whorls  diftant,  with  longitudinal  ribs  and  flexu- 
ous  tranfverfe  ftriae  ;  beak  fliort. 

137.  Murex  granularis:  fhell  tapering;  fpire  with  con¬ 
tiguous  whorls  feparated  by  a  flexuous  line,  the  ftrft  ven¬ 
tricofe.  Found  in  the  Adriatic. 

138.  Murex  vexillum ;  fliell  orange,  tapering,  traijf- 
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verfely  ribbed  with  brown  ;  whorls  convex  ;  aperture 
oval ;  lip  denticulate  ;  beak  fliort. 

139.  Murex  vulpinus  :  fliell  tawny,  oblong,  ventricofe; 
whorls  eight,  with  a  ftriate  margin;  aperture  glabrous; 
beak  fhort,  and  bent  outwards. 

140.  Murex  afer:  fliell  ovate,  tranfverfely  ftriate ;  fpire 
with  nine  flattifh  whorls,  crowned  with  a  row  of  tubercles. 
The  fhell  is  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  fulvous  or  white  va¬ 
ried  with  brown. 

141.  Murex  Campanicus  :  fliell  ventricofe;  fpire  ob¬ 
tufe,  cancellate,  with  carinate  whorls,  the  ftrft  ventricofe 
and  fmooth  ;  beak  long  and  fmooth.  It  is  found  fofnl 
in  Campania;  and  is  three  inches  long. 

142.  Murex  arenofus whorls  of  the  fpire  with  decuf- 
fa-te  ribs ;  the  ftrft  very  large,  the  three  outmoft  fmooth  : 
beak  acute  ;  aperture  oval ;  lip  toothed  outwardly.  It 
inhabits  the  fandy  (bores  of  India;  very  fmall. 

143.  Murex  marcenfis  :  fliell  narrow,  brownifh,  tranf¬ 
verfely  ftriate  ;  fpire  mucronate,  with  diftant,  contrary, 
round,  longitudinally-ribbed,  whorls ;  beak  prominent ; 
aperture  oval. 

144.  Murex  lineatus  :  fhell  oblong,  wliitifh,  with  tranf¬ 
verfe  ftriae  ;  beak  fliort,  ftraight.  Found  on  the  fliores  or 
New  Zealand. 

145.  Murex  perron  :  fliell  a  little  tapering  ;  the  whorls 
carinate  above,  margined  and  flattened  ;  beak  long,  ftraight. 
It  inhabits  the  Southern  Ocean. 

146.  Murex  larva  :  fhell  cylindrical;  fpire  with  a  cre¬ 
nate  callous  belt,  the  upper  whorls  with  plaited  knots; 
lower  ones  flattifh  ;  beak  ftraight,  fliort,  emarginate. 

147.  Murex  neritoideus;  fliell  folid,  thick,  coarfe  ;  fpire 
exferted  ;  the  whorls  tranfverfely  ftriate  ;  aperture  femi- 
orbicular,  and  ftriate  ;  beak  ftraight  and  fhort. 

148.  Murex  prifmatic us  :  fhell  ovate  angular,  iridefeent, 
longitudinally  grooved  and  plaited  ;  beak  fhort ;  lip  den¬ 
ticulate.  It  inhabits  India  and  the  South  Seas. 

149.  Murex  columbarium  :  fliell  with  longitudinal 
plaited  ribs,  and  tranfverfely-grooved,  angular,  fpinous, 
carinate,  alternately  varied  with  white  and  brown;  whorls 
lefiening  fuddenly;  beak  fliort,  ftraight;  mouth  violet. 
It  inhabits  Pulo  Condore-. 

1 50.  Murex  afperrimus :  fliell  ribbed,  varied  with  brown, 
yellow,  and  white ;  whorls  oblique,  with  a  tuberculate 
margin,  a  brown  band  in  the  middle,  and  another  white 
one ;  beak  dilated,  afeending.  Shell  nearly  two  inches 
long. 

3  51.  Murex  undulatus :  fnell  white,  undulate  with  bay, 
with  grooves  marked  with  railed  Arias ;  the  whorls,  at  the 
margin,  nodulous  ;  beak  ftraight.  Found  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  is  about  four  inches  long. 

VI.  Tapering, /ululate,  with  a  very  Jhort  leak. 

1  52.  Murex  vertagus  :  whorls  of  the  fpire  plaited  above; 
beak  afeending;  pillar  plaited  within.  It  inhabits  India, 
is  about  three  inches  long,  with  fifteen  or  more  round 
whorls  feparated  by  a  groove  ;  the  lower  ones  fmooth  on 
one  part ;  beak  very  fliort. 

153.  Murex  aluco:  whorls  of  the  fpire  tuberculate,  with 
a  fpinous  ftreak  in  the  middle  ;  pillar  with  a  Angle  plait; 
beak  afeending.  It  is  found  in  the  Southern  and  Atlantic 
Oceans,  alfo  in  the  Red  Sea ;  and  is  about  four  inches  lon°-- 
whorls  generally  whitifh,  fprinkled  with  bluifli  or  brownifh 
dots,  and  tranfverfely  ftriate;  lip  round  ;  aperture  oval. 

154.  Murex  annularis  :  whorls  furrounded  with  lon<ri- 
tudinally-ftriate  belts,  the  firft  whorl  tranfverfely  ftriate; 
beak  afeending. 

155.  Murex  plicatulus  :  fhell  ventricofe,  with  a  trail  ft 
verfely-ftriate  fpire,  the  whorls  with  longitudinally-knotty 
plaits;  aperture  ova).  The  fhell  is  yellowifti,  with  white 
plaits ;  fpire  with  eight  whorls ;  pillar  with  a  finale 
wrinkle. 

1 56.  Murex  fordidus:  fhell  ventricofe,  tranfverfely  ftriate, 
and  crowned  with  black  knots ;  lip  dilated.  The  fliell  is 
generally  bluiih,  witlj  a  very  trifling  prominent  beak.  This 
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is  thought  by  fome  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Strombus  tuber- 
culatus. 

157.  Murex  cingulatus :  fpire  tranfverfely  ftriate  and 
grooved  ;  the  whorls  furrounded  with  three  rows  of  gra¬ 
nulations,  the  firft  a  little  knotty.  It  is  found  in  Tran- 
quebar. 

158.  Murex  fufcus :  the  fliell  of  this  fpecies  is  rounded  ; 
firft  whorl  of  the  fpire  is  gibbous  ;  the  following  ones  va- 
ricofe ;  the  laft  with  numerous  fpines. 

159.  Murex  fafciatus :  fliell  tranfverfely  ftriate ;  the 
fpire  crowned.  This  is  found  in  the  rivers  of  America. 

160.  Murex  fluviatilis  :  fliell  brown;  fil’d  whorls  of  the 
fpire  crowned  with  fpines,  the  other  with  knots ;  aper¬ 
ture  repand. 

161.  Murex  alatus ;  fliell  reticulate;  fpire  mucronate, 
the  fil’d  whorl  grooved  and  tranfverfely  driate  ;  lip  wing¬ 
ed  ;  fpire  annulate,  with  nine  whorls  furrounded  with  a 
driate  band. 

162.  Murex  nodulofus:  fliell  tranfverfely  driate,  and 
alternately  barred  with  brown  and  white ;  fpire  mucro¬ 
nate;  the  whorls  diflant,  with  undulate  knots. 

163.  Murex  terebella :  fliell  with  a  triple  moniliform 
belt  on  each  fide  the  whorls  ;  aperture  oval,  with  curved 
ftrise  within.  The  fliell  is  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  and 
a  half  long ;  in  colour  it  is  a  fort  of  chefnut-brown  ;  fome- 
times  uniform,  orchefnut  with  white  belts,  or  white  with 
chefnut  coloured  belts;  the  aperture  often  varied  with 
blue  and  white. 

1 64.  Murex  fufcatus  :  fpire  with  crenulate  whorls,  the 
upper  ftrise  denticulate.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  fliell  is  covered  with  a  brown  lkin,  the  bafe  obtufe ; 
whorls  with  a  knotty  belt  in  the  middle,  and  a  band  on 
each  fide;  one  of  them  granulate,  the  other  crenulate. 

165.  Murex  torolufus  :  whorls  of  the  fpire  with  a  flight- 
ly-knotty  zone  above  ;  beak  fliort.  In  colour  it  is  white, 
fmooth,  or  marked  with  obfolete  longitudinal  Arias  ;  the 
tip  plaited  ;  zone  of  the  whorls  elevated,  gibbous,  obtufe. 

166.  Murex  redula  :  whorls  of  the  fpire  tuberculate, 
with  a  double  row  of  punCtured  Arias.  It  inhabits  Africa  ; 
fliell  reddilli  or  brown ;  tubercles  often  tipt  with  white  ; 
the  aperture  is  oval. 

167.  Murex  afper:  whorls  of  the  fpire  grooved,  tranf¬ 
verfely  driate  and  muricate;  beak  afcending.  It  inhabits 
Guinea  ;  the  fliell  is  of  a  milk-white,  with  rows  of  brown 
dots ;  folid,  with  from  twelve  to  fourteen  longitudinal 
grooves  ;  aperture  fub-oval ;  pillar  with  a  Angle  plait. 

j68.  Murex  granulatus  :  fliell  rough  with  decufiate  tu¬ 
bercles  ;  beak  acute,  afcending.  It  is  found  in  India;  the 
fliell  is  about  two  inches  long,  white  ;  the  whorls  are  lon¬ 
gitudinally  ribbed  and  tranfverfely  driate ;  aperture  oval ; 
pillar  with  a  Angle  plait. 

169.  Murex  decollatus :  whorls  of  the  fpire  with  longi¬ 
tudinal  plaited  grooves,  the  tip  appearing  as  if  the  point  of 
it  were  broken  off.  It  inhabits  the  European  Seas  ;  re- 
fembles  the  Helix  decollatus,  but  is  emarginate  at  the 
bafe. 

170.  Murex  Moluccanus ;  fliell  driate;  whorls  of  the 
fpire  tranfverfely  grooved  with  undulate  longitudinal 
plaits ;  lip  dilate  crenulate,  beak  tubular.  It  is  found 
among  the  marfhes  of  the  Molucca-iflands. 

171.  Murex  minimus :  fliell  with  tranfverfe  undulate 
Arias,  eroded  by  longitudinal  lines ;  aperture  orbicular. 
Found  in  Jamaica. 

172.  Murex  drigilatus :  fliell  longitudinally  driate; 
whorls  undivided,  with  a  fnowy  belt  at  the  future  fpotted 
with  rufous. 

173.  Murex  tuberculatus :  fliell  tranfverfely  driate,  and 
furrounded  with  glabrous  knots  ;  lip  thickened.  The 
fliell  of  this  fpecies  is  folid,  a  little  gibbous,  obtufe  ;  the 
knots  black  tipped  with  white. 

174.  Murex  gibbofus :  whorls  of  the  fpire  margined ; 
belly  gibbous  ;  lip  cleft,  denticulate ;  beak  fliort ;  fpire 
with  nine  driate  whorls,  and  longitudinally  plaited;  beak 
Araight  and  fliort;  fliell  with  reddilh  fpots. 

175.  Murex  atratus  :  fliell  black,  the  whorls  tranfverfe- 
Vol.  XVI.  No.  jio6. 
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ly  ftriate  and  tuberculate  ;  pillar  with  a  Angle  plait ;  beak 
draight  and  fliort ;  fliell  with  reddifli  fpots. 

176.  Murex  contrarius:  fliell  with  four  contrary  whorls 
marked  with  double  ftrias  ;  beak  dilated.  It  inhabits  the 
European,  and  North  Seas. 

177.  Murex  eburneus:  fliell  contrary,  hyaline,  with  Ax 
very  fine  crenulate  whorls. 

178.  Murex  conditus  :  fliell  tapering,  very  rough,  with 
granulations ;  lip  doubled,  emarginate  each  fide,  and 
toothed  within  ;  aperture  oval,  ftriate. 

179.  Murex  clava:  fliell  tranfverfely  ftriate  and  fpotted ; 
whorls  with  plaited  knots  ;  beak  afcending;  lip  doubled, 
dilated  ;  pillar-lip  replicated  and  glabrous.  Inhabits  Pulo 
Condore. 

180.  Murex  hexagonus :  fliell  yellowifli,  hexagonal, 
with  tranfverfe  granulate  ftrias ;  firft  whorl  tuberculate  ; 
aperture  roundifti ;  lip  dilated.  It  is  found  in  the  South 
Sea,  and  fpeciinens  of  it  are  frequently  feen  foflil. 

181.  Murex  minutiflimus  :  fliell  with  five  fpirally-ftriate 
whorls  and  remote  ribs;  beak  clofed.  This  inhabits  the 
Wellli  coafts ;  the  fliell,  agreeing  with  its  name,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  minute,  elegant,  and  pellucid. 

MU'REX,  /'  A  caltrap,  or  iron  inftrument,  with  (harp 
points  projecting  in  every  direction,  ufed  by  the  Romans 
as  a  defence  againft  the  enemy’s  liorfe.  It  was  fo  called, 
probably,  becaufe  the  points  bore  fome  refemblance  to  the 
fpines  and  tubercles  with  which  the  fliell  of  the  fifti  murex 
is  furrounded. 

MUR'FAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bundelcund: 
fifteen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Callinger. 

MUR'FREESBORQUGH,  a  town  of  North  Carolina, 
on  the  Meherrin  :  fifty  miles  north-weft  of  Edenton. 

MURG,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  about  two 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Oppenau,  runs  fouth-fouth-eaft  about 
fix  miles  to  Lake  Elp,  near  which  it  is  joined  by  the  Lor- 
bach,  when  it  changes  its  courfe,  and  runs  northward  to 
Gerfpach  :  after  palling  this  town,  it  runs  north- weft  by 
Kuppenheim,  Raftadt,  &c.  into  the  Rhine. 

MUR'GA,  or  Morga,  a  river  on  the  coaft  of  Chili,  in 
South  America,  fouth  of  Quintero-bay,  and  not  far  from 
the  entrance  into  Chili-river. 

MUR'GAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Gurry  Mun- 
della:  twenty-five  miles  eaft  of  Mundella. 

MURGAW',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Gohud  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Calpy. 

MUR'GENTHAL,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  can¬ 
ton  of  Berne  :  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Soleure. 

MUR'GI,  or  Murgis,  in  ancient  geography,  the  laft 
town  of  Bastica,  next  the  Tarraconenfis  :  the  Urce  of 
Ptolemy.  Now  Muxara,  a  port-town  of  Granada,  on  the 
Mediterranean.  Lat.  37.  6.  N.  Ion.  1.  50.  W. 

MURGIAN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Comis  :  thirty  miles  eaft  of  Damegan. 

MURGIAN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ker¬ 
man  :  fifty  miles  north  of  Sirgian. 

MURGLOO'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda  s 
twenty-five  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Combamet. 

MUR'HARD,  orMuRHART,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg, 
on  the  Mulir:  twenty-two  miles  north-eaft  of  Stuttgart, 
and  fixty-two  fouth-eaft  of  Worms.  Lat.  48.  56.  N.  Ion. 
9.  39.  E. 

MURHOO',  a  river  of  Queda,  which  runs  into  the 
fea  in  lat.  5.  1 5.  N.  Ion.  100.  1 5.  E. 

MU'RIA,  j!  Muriat;  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of  falts, 
of  which  the  generic  characters  are — Tafte  faline  ;  eafily 
foluble  in  water,  and  the  folution  not  made  turbid  by 
foda;  not  effervefeing  with  diluted  acids,  but  effervelcing 
and  emitting  grey  ill-favoured  fuffocating  vapours  in 
ftrong  hot  fulphuric  acid  ;  changing  nitrous  acid  into 
the  nitro-muriatic  acid.  The  Muriats,  and  the  methods 
of  combining  them,  have  been  fully  deferibed  under  the 
article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  243  &  feq.  fo  that  we  have 
little  more  to  do,  in  this  place,  than  to  detail  their  ipeciiic 
mineralogic  characters. 

1.  Muriaaquatica,  or  fea- fait :  fixed,  decrepitating  when 
3  L  heated. 
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heated,  of  a  cubic  form,  difiolved  in  water.  Of  this  there 
are  three  varieties,  as  it  occurs,  i.  in  the  ocean  ;  z.  in  fait 
lakes  ;  3.  in  fait  fprings.  When  evaporated,  it  generally 
contains  from  zo  to  30  per  cent,  of  muriat  of  foda. 

z.  Muria  montana,  common  or  rock  fait,  or  muriat  of 
foda  :  fixed,  decrepitating  in  the  fire,  dry,  pure,  producing 
fulphat  of  foda  when  faturated  with  fulphuric  acid. 
Found  in  Britain,  Poland,  Hungary,  Spain,  and  various 
other  countries,  fometimes  forming  vaft  mafles  and  moun¬ 
tains.  It  is  found  colourlefs,  and  of  various  fhades  of 
grey,  yellow,  red,  blue,  or  brown.  It  is  frequently  con¬ 
taminated  by  a  mixture  of  muriat  of  lime,  muriat  of  mag- 
nefia,  or  other  earths  ;  and  may  be  purified  by  dropping 
into  it  firft  a  folution  of  carbonat  of  barytes,  then  of  car- 
bonat  of  foda,  as  long  as  any  precipitate  continues  to  fall ; 
then  fe  pa  rate  the  precipitate  by  filtration,  and  evaporate 
flowly  till  the  fait  cryftallizes  :  it  is  foluble  in  fomething 
lefs  than  three  times  its  weight  of  water.  Specific  gra¬ 
vity  2.- 1 2.  Contains  acid  52,  foda. 42,  water  of  cryftal- 
lization  6. 

Rock-falt  is  generally  accompanied  by  gypfum  and  in¬ 
durated  ochry  clay  ;  and  is  always  fituated  among  fecon- 
dary  ftrata.  In  l'ome  parts  of  the  world  it  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  inftead  of  Hone,  in  building:  this  ufe  of  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Strabo  and  Pliny.  The  rock-falt  of  Chefhire  is 
of  a  brownifh  red  colour,  in  confequence  of  the  prefence 
of  an  ochry  clay  :  this  clay  is  immediately  feparated  by 
folution  and  cryftallization  ;  fubfiding  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water  in  which  the  fait  has  been  dilfolved,  and  leaving 
the  fupernatant  liquor  clear;  from  which  the  fait  may  be 
recovered  by  evaporation  of  the  water  that  held  it  in  fo¬ 
lution,  in  a  perfedily  colourlefs  ftate.  Tranfparent  co¬ 
lourlefs  patches  of  fait  occur  here  and  there  in  the  natural 
ftratum;  but,  upon  the  whole,  this  is  of  the  colour  above 
del’cribed,  and  the  appearance  of  the  mine  is  much  the 
fame  as  of  a  quarry  of  common  fbone  of  the  fame  colour. 
Mr.  Playfair  deferibes  a  peculiarity  in  the  rock-falt  of 
Chefhire  :  he  fays  that  the  mafs  is  compadf,  but  arranged 
in  nodules  of  five  or  fix  feet  in  diameter  ;  thel'e  nodules 
are  not  perfectly  fpherical,  but  each  is  comprefled  by  thofe 
that  furround  it,  fo  as  to  have  the  fliape  of  an  irregular 
polyhedron. 

The  falt-mines  of  Chefhire  are  found  near  the  centre 
of  a  large  plain  formed  by  the  fouthern  parts  of  Lanca- 
fliire,  the  northern  extremity  of  Shroplhire,  and  the  in¬ 
tervening  county  of  Chefhire.  This  plain  is  fubdivided 
into  three ;  the  bafon  of  the  Dee  on  the  weft,  of  the 
Merfey  on  the  north,  and  the  Weaver  in  the  middle.  In 
this  middle  diftriif,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  l’edtor  of 
a  circle,  having  its  centre  at  the  point  where  the  Weaver 
falls  into  the  Merfey  (the  circumference  ftretching  along 
the  borders  of  Flintlhire,  Shropfhire,  and  Staffordfliire), 
are  found  the  falt-mines,  generally  not  far  from  the  banks 
of  the  Weaver  and  its  branches.  The  falt-rock  was  firft 
difeovered  at  Marbury,  near  Northwdch,  about  a  hundred 
and  forty  years  ago,  in  fearching  for  coal.  After  this 
bed  of  rock  had  been  worked  for  more  than  a  century,  a 
i'econd  and  inferior  ftratum  was  met  with,  feparated  by  a 
bed  of  indurated  clay  from  the  one  previoully  known. 
This  lower  ftratum  was  afeertained  to  polfefs,  at  a  certain 
depth,  a  great  degree  of  purity  and  freedom  from  earthy 
admixture  ;  on  which  account,  and  from  the  local  advan¬ 
tages  of  Northwich  for  exportation,  the  foil'd  fait  is  now 
worked  only  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place.  The  thicknefs 
of  the  upper  bed  of  fait  varies  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards ; 
that  of  the  lower  bed  has  never  yet  been  afeertained.  It 
is  a  certain  faff,  that  no  marine  exuvia;  or  organic  remains 
are  found  in  the  ftrata  lituated  over  the  rock-lalt  of  Che- 
Ihire.  The  occurrence  of  gypfum  in  connexion  with  beds 
of  foffil  fait,  is  a  faff  generally  obferved  ;  and  it  occurs  in 
Chefhire,  as  well  as  in  the  ialt-rocks  on  the  continent. 
One  of  the-moft  ftriking  faffs  connected  with  the  internal 
itruffure  of  the  Northwich  rock-lalt,  is  the  appearance  ob- 
fervable  in  the  horizontal  feffions  of  the  rock,  of  various 
ires,  more  or  lefs  diftinffly  marked,  and  differing  con- 


fiderably  in  the  forms  which  they  aflume;  'fome  appearing 
nearly  circular,  others ' perfectly  pentagonal,  and  others 
again  having  an  irregular  polyhedral  form.  The  lines 
which  form  the  boundaries  of  thefe  figures  are  compofed 
of  extremely-pure  fine  fait,  forming  a  divijion  between 
the  coarfe  red  rock  exterior  to  the  figure,  and  the  equally- 
coarfe  rock  included  within  its  area.  TranJ'.  of  the  Geologic 
Society,  vol.  i.  1811. 

The  brine-fprings  met  with  near  Droitwich  in  Wor- 
cefterlhire,  from  which  a  great  quantity  of  fait  is  feparated 
by  the  procefs  of  evaporation,  probably  communicate  with 
ftrata  of  rock-falt ;  and  perhaps  thel'e  ftrata  may  hereafter 
be  difeovered;  for  within  the  laft  two  or  three  years  a 
vein  of  gypfum  has  been  met  with  in  that  part  of  Wor- 
cefterfhire,  which  alone  might  lead,  to  the  expedition  of 
finding  rock-falt. 

The  following  account  of  the  falt-mines  in  Upper  Po¬ 
land,  is  extra&ed  from  Malte-Brun’s  Picture  of  Poland. — 
There  are  two  diftrids  in  Upper  Poland  w-orthy  of  claim¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  naturalift  and  geographer;  the 
one  is  that  of  the  mines  between  the  Pilicaand  the  Viftula, 
the  other  that  of  the  falt-mines  between  the  Viftula  and 
the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  whoie  extent  of  the 
chain  of  the  Carpathian  from  the  north,  rifes  into  a  gra¬ 
dual  afeent,  intermixed  with  fmall  hills  compofed  of  white 
clay,  and  fometimes  of  chalky  piafter.  Underneath  this 
ftratum  is  found  another,  which  confifts  of  a  fine  foft  pli¬ 
able  fand  ;  next  to  this  land  is  a  layer  of  fandy  marl ;  and 
under  this,  and  often  in  the  middle  of  it,  is  f  mnd  the 
foffil  fait.  From  Cracow  to  Lemberg,  this  bed  of  fand  is 
vilible  in  the  plain.  On  afeending  to  the  height  of  15a 
to  200  feet  above  the  Viftula,  the  argillaceous  hillocks 
commence;  amongft  which,  wherever  they  make  holes  of 
any  depth,  foffil  Fait  and  lalt-water  is  met  with:  fprings 
of  fulphur  and  bitumen  are  common :  in  this  trad  of  land 
are  fituated  the  two  famous  falt-mines  of  Bochnia  and 
Wieliczka. 

According  to  the  Polifh  hiftorians  and  geographers, 
the  falt-mines  of  Bochnia  were  difeovered  in  1251.  This 
difeovery  is  attributed  to  St.  Cunigonda,  an  Hungarian 
princefs,  the  wife  of  the  duke  Boleflas  V.  but  attended  with 
many  fabulous  circumftances ;  notwithftanding  which,  it 
is  eafy  to  conclude,  that  fhe  brought  along  with  her  fome 
Hungarian  miners.  They  were  not  regularly  worked,  or 
well  known,  till  1442  ;  but  at  prefent  the  falt-mines  of 
Bochnia  are  far  inferior  to  thofe  of  Wieliczka.  The  pro¬ 
duce  of  both,  under  the  Polifh  government,  amounted  to 
about  ten  millions  of  florins  (Polifh),  and  the  expenfes  of 
working,  See.  to  about  nine-tenths  of  that  fum.  After 
the  reftridions  were  taken  off',  and  the  encouragement 
given  by  the  Auftrian  government,  it  is  ftated  that  the 
produce  of  the  mines  amounted  to  two  millions  of  florins 
of  Vienna,  clear  of  all  deductions.  The  mine  of  Boch¬ 
nia,  according  to  Schober,  confifted  of  a  long  fubterrane- 
ous  fort  of  gallery  or  paflage,  about  750  feet  wide  from 
north  to  fouth ;  about  10,000  feet  long,  in  a  line  from  eaft 
to  weft  ;  and  its  depth  from  100  to  1200  feet.  The  mine 
firft  appears  in  cryftal  f'pars,  and  the  fait  is  found  every¬ 
where  in  veins.  It  is  rather  finer  than  that  of  Wieliczka, 
efpecially  where  they  quarry  deeper.  It  is  cut  into  mo- 
derate-fized  pieces,  in  order  to  be  put  into  barrels. 
Pieces  of  broken  black  wood  are  often  found  amongft  the 
fait.  Within  the  whole  extent  of  the  mine  there  is  fo  lit¬ 
tle  moifture,  that  dull  abounds  in  great  quantities.  Ala- 
bafter  too  is  found  in  the  mine. 

The  falt-mines  of  Wieliczka  are  divided  into  three 
parts  :  that  of  St.  John,  the  Old,  and  New  Field.  The 
town  of  Wieliczka  is  not  only  undermined,  but  the  mines 
extend  on  each  fide  to  a  diftance  equal  to  its  fize;  that  is, 
from  eaft  to  weft  fix  thoufand  feet ;  from  fouth  to  north, 
about  two  thoufand  ;  and  in  the  deepeft  part  of  the  valley 
about  eight  hundred,  according  to  Bufching.  There  are 
ten  pits  or  lhafts  ;  but  that  knowm  by  the  name  of  Wotlua- 
Gora  ferves  as  a  canal  to  carry  oft’  the  waters  which  filter 
through  the  different  ftrata  above  ;■  for  throughout  the 
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whole  extent  of  thete  famous  mines,  there  is  not  a  tingle 
fpring  of  water.  In  the  thaft  or  entrance  called  Lefzno, 
Auguftus  III.  caufed  a  winding  ftair-cafe  to  be  made  of 
four  hundred  and  feventy  fteps,  which  coft  forty  thoufand 
Polifli  florins  in  completing.  It  is  by  the  (hafts  or  en¬ 
trances  of  the  Danielowitz,  that  travellers  defeend  by 
means  of  ropes.  On  their  arrival  at  the  fir  ft  mine,  they 
are  ftruck  with  the  grandeur,  elegance,  and  regularity,  of 
thecolumns  and  vaulted  roofs  :  in  many  of  thofe  excava¬ 
tions  are  feveral  little  chapels  and  altars,  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fait;  and  adorned  with  a  crucifix, 
or  the  image  of  fome  faint,  before  which  a  lamp  is  conti¬ 
nually  burning.  The  chapel  of  St.  Anthony  is  thirty 
feet  high  ;  there  are  feveral  very  fpacious  apartments  in 
it;  fome  of  them  ferve  as  ftore-houfes  for  barrels  of  fait 
ready  packed  ;  fome  for  the  forage  of  the  horfes,  and 
others  as  ftables  for  thofe  animals,  about  twenty  or  thirty, 
according  to  the  demand  for  the  article.  In  tome  fpots 
where  water  has  been,  the  tides  and  bottoms  are  covered 
with  cryftallized  pieces  of  fait,  hanging  over  eac-h  other 
in  clufters  of  thoufands  ;  many  of  thofe  pieces  weigh  half 
a  pound  and  more,  and  form  a  brilliant  fpebtacle  where 
many  torches  are  held  near  them  ;  but  much  lefs  fo  than 
many  ancient  enthufiaftic  travellers  have  deferibed  it.  In 
the  chapel  of  St.  Cuneg'onda,  there  is  a  ftatue  of  Au¬ 
guftus  III.  entirely  of  ftdt. 

The  air  is  particularly  wholefome,  although  it  is  chiefly 
compofed  of  a  nitrous  gas, “which  rites  towards  the  roofs 
of  the  paflages,  where  it  fometimes  is  fet  on  fire  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  torches;  it  burns  flowly,  with  a  clear  reddiih 
flame  :  the  miners  call  it  falctra.  The  number  of  perfons 
employed  in  the  mines,  is  generally  about  (even  hundred. 
No  one  paffes  his  life  in  them,  although  travellers  have 
aflerted  the  contrary.  Accidents  but  rarely  happen  :  at 
certain  diltances,  large  pillars  of  fait  are  left  (landing  to 
lupport  the  weight  of  the  folid  roof.  In  the  year  1745, 
however,  a  coniiderable  part  fell  in.  Owing  to  negleft, 
the  mines  took  fire  in  1644,  and  in  1696,  and  continued 
to  burn  for  a  long  time. 

In  the  two  firft  ftrata,  the  fait  is  found  in  huge  un¬ 
formed  mattes,  from  which  pieces  may  be  cut  of  three, 
four,  and  five,  hundred  cubic  feet.  The  earths,  of  rocks, 
are  of  three  forts  :  one  is  a  marl,  of  a  deep  greyifti  colour, 
moift  and  foft  to  the  touch,  fometimes  intermixed  with 
gypfum.  In  this  marl  is  found  the  kind  of  fait  called 
zielona,  or  green  lalt;  it  takes  this  colour  from  a  (mail 
portion  of  marl  which  it  contains.  Ainongft  the  different 
varieties  of  this  fait,  the  Jpifa  is  diftinguifhed  ;  it  is  of  a 
greyith  colour :  it  is  the  common  fait,  the  lodowuty  or 
frozen  fait,  and  the  jarka  or  fandy  fait.  The  fecond  fort 
of  earth  is  a  rich  undtuous  foapy  marl,  which  contains  an 
infinity  of  (hells.  The  third  kind  of  rock  offers  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  impure  fait  with  gypfum  and  pyrites  ;  in  this 
mixture,  called  zuber,  is  found  the  falt-gem,  orcryftals  of 
fait,  which  are  either  regular  cubes,  or  rectangular  prifms. 
After  thefe  nefts  of  fait,  frequently  very  irregular,  there 
is  generally  found  a  bed  of  marl  and  lime  before  they 
arrive  at  the  J'zybuhoica,  or  regular  bed  of  foflil  fait,  the 
mod  compaft  and  pure  :  thefe  beds  are  alternately  mixed 
with  white  clay,  date,  and  gypfum ;  they  run  with  a  very 
little  declination  in  a  line  from  weft  to  eaft:  they  incline 
upwards  towards  the  fouth  principally,  and  confequently 
towards  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  layers  or  beds 
of  fait  are  ftrongly  undulated  above  ;  while  their  bafe  pre- 
fents  a  flat  regular  furface.  The  layers,  whether  of  fait  or 
earth,  are  often  found  interrupted  by  what  the  miners  call 
coins.  In  the  earth,  and  even  in  the  body  of  the  fait,  are 
found  pieces  of  a  black  fort  of  wood,  which  frequently 
refemble  ftrong  branches  of  trees.  Monf.  de  Born  cites 
an  inftance  of  a  piece  of  an  elephant’s  tuik  having  been 
taken  out  of  the  mine  ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  jaw,  teeth, 
and  feveral  bones,  of  the  fame  animal,  have  alto  been  found 
there. 

Pallas  fpeaks  of  rock-falt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 


River  Jaik,  which  is  fometimes  fo  hard  astofnap  the  pick- 
axes  made  ufe  of  in  quarrying  it :  he  adds,  that  this  fait  is 
generally  white ;  often  as  tranfparent  and  colourlefs  as 
cryftal  ;  and  that  it  readily  breaks  into  cubic  fragments. 
Heobferves  that  the  fouthern  parts  of  Ruflia,  Siberia,  and 
Grand  JL  artary,  are  as  rich  in  common  fait  as  any  trad  of 
land  in  the  known  world.  Bruce  mentions  that  in  fome 
parts  of  Abytlinia  cubic  mafles  of  rock-falt  pafs  as  cur¬ 
rent  coin. 

3.  .Muria  impura,  or  muriat  of  alumine  :  fixed,  decre¬ 
pitating  in  the  fire,  dry,  producing  fulphat  of  foda  when 
faturated  with  fulphuric  acid;  mixed  with  various  earths. 
Found  in  the  Nevil  Holt  waters,  and  in  the  frit-pits  of 
Saltfburg  ;  and  is  acoarler  variety  of  the  iaft  from  its  being 
much  mixed  with  gypfum,  common  mould,  clay,  and 
other  earths  :  its  tafte  is  aftringent. 

4.  Muria  febrifuga,  or  muriat  of  potaflr  :  fixed,  decre¬ 
pitating  in  the  fire,-  forming  muriat  of  potath  with  ful¬ 
phuric  acid.  Found  in  the  environs  of  Madrid,  and  in 
fome  mineral  waters  in  Normandy  :  it  has  a  difagreeable 
bitteriih  tafte,  and  when  diflolved  and  cryftallized  forms 
cubes  which  are  often  irregular:  it  was  formerly  known 
in  the  (hops  by  the  name  of  febrifuge  or  (ligejiive  fait. 
Specific  gravity  1-836  ;  contains  acid  31,  potafh  61,  water  8. 

5.  Muria  ammoniaca,  muriat  of  ammoniac,  or  fal  am¬ 
moniac  :  of  an  acrid  pungent  urinous  tafte  ;  when  heated, 
fubliming  into  a  white  fmoke  ;  rubbed  with  quicklime, 
exhaling  an  alkaline  odour;  its  cryftals  deliquefeing  in 
the  air.  Found  in  coal-pits  in  various  parts  of  Britain, 
but  principally  in  the  interior  parts  of  Afia  and  Africa, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanos  ;  rarely  pure,  white, 
and  tranfparent,  generally  of  a  yellowifli-grey,  apple- 
green,  or  brownith-black,  colour  :  it  diflolves  in  about 
three  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  when  flowly  eva¬ 
porated  forms  flexible  fpicules  connected  together  like  the 
web  of  a  feather.  Specific  gravity  1-42;  contains  acid 
42-75,  ammonia  25-00,  water  32-25. 

6.  Muria  barytes,  or  muriat  of  barytes:  fixed,  decre¬ 
pitating  in  the  fire,  of  an  acrid  aftringent  tafte,  precipi¬ 
tating  fulphat  of  barytes  when  dropped  into  a  weak  wa¬ 
tery  (olution  of  fulphuric  acid.  Found  in  fome  mineral 
waters  of  Sweden  ;  and  when  evaporated  forms  four-fided 
prifms  whole  bafes  are  fquares,  or  tables.  It  is  fometimes 
ufed  in  fcrofulous  afteftions  in  dofes  of  from  five  to  twenty 
drops  ;  but  much  precaution  is  necefiary  in  its  exhibition, 
as,  like  all  other  barytic  (alts,  it  is  poifonous. 

7.  Muria  ftrontiana,  or  muriat  of  ftrontian  :  of  a  tharp 
penetrating  tafte  ;  when  heated  undergoing  a  watery  fu- 
fion,  and  afterwards  becoming  a  white  powder  ;  precipi¬ 
tated  from  its  watery  (olution  by  muriatic  acid.  Perhaps 
never  found  naturally  combined,  but  is  prepared  by  dif- 
folving  carbonatof  ftrontian  in  muriatic  acid:  its  cryftals 
are  long  (lender  fix-fided  prifms,  which  are  foluble  in  two 
parts  of  water,  and  alio  in  alcohol,  to  whole  flame  they 
give  a  purple  tinge. 

8.  Muria  calcarea,  or  muriat  of  lime :  of  a  bitter  tafte, 
fwelling  and  melting  and  lofing  its  water  of  cryftalliza- 
tion  by  heat,  and  after  having  been  expofed  to  a  violent 
heat  Ihining  in  the  dark.  Found  in  mineral  waters,  but 
generally  combined  with  common  fea-falt,  to  which  it 
gives  a  bitteriih  tafte,  and  which  it  caufes  to  attraft  moif- 
ture  and  melt  fpeedily  in  the  air:  its  cryftals  are  fix-tided 
ftriate  prifms  terminated  by  very  (harp  pyramids  :  its 
earth  is  precipitated  by  fulphuric  acid. 

9.  Muria  magnefiata,  or  muriat  of  magnefia  :  of  a  very 
bitter  tafte,  foluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  its  latu- 
rated  folution  quickly  forming  a  jelly  on  which  if  hot 
water  be  poured  fpongy  mafles  are  tormed.  Found  in 
fait  and  other  mineral  lprings,  and  abounds  in  the  waters 
of  the  fea  :  its  folution  is  precipitated  by  cauftic  alkalies, 
and  not  vitibly  by  the  fulphuric  :  it  very  fpeedily  deli- 
quefces  in  the  air,  and  when  dried  in  a  high  temperature 
is  very  cauftic ;  fo  much  fo  as  to  a£t  upon  iron,  and  in 
time  to  loften  it. 
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For  farther  particulars  of  the  above,  and  an  account  of 
fome  other  muriats,  fee  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  164,  243- 
50,283,303,312. 

MURIAL'TO,  a  town  of  France,  m  the  department 
of  the  Stura,  on  the  Bormida  :  five  miles  eaft  of  Ceva. 

MU'RIAT.  See  Muria. 

MU'RIATED,  adj.  [from  muria,  Lat.]  Put  in  brine. 
— Early  fruits  of  fome  plants,  when  muriated  or  pickled, 
are  juftly  efteemed.  Evelyn's  Aeet.  §  12. 

MURIAT'IC,  adj.  Partaking  of  the  tafte  or  nature  of 
brine  ;  from  muria,  brine  or  pickle.  Quincy. — It  the  feurvy 
be  entirely  muriatich,  proceeding  from  a  diet  of  fait  flefh 
or  fifli,  antifcorbutick  vegetables  may  be  given  with  fuc- 
cefs,  but  tempered  with  acids.  Arbutlmot. 

Muriatic  Acid.  See  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv. 
217,  246. 

MURJAT'TAH,  a  river  of  Bengal,  which  runs  into 
the  bay  of  Bengal  in  lat.  21.  43.  E.  Ion.  89.  38.  E.  , 

MU'RIC,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
feventy-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Meaco. 

MU'RICATE,  or  Muricated,  adj.  { muricatus ,  Lat.] 
Prickly  ;  full  of  fliarp  rigid  points. 

MU'RICHOM,  a  town  of  Bootan  :  forty-eight  miles 
north  of  Bey  liar. 

MURIC'IA,  f.  [fo  denominated  by  Loureiro,  from 
mures ,  the  celebrated  purple-dying  fhell-fifh  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  in  allufion  to  the  purple  colour  and  muricated 
figure  of  the  fruit.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  mo- 
noecia,  order  fyngenefia,  or  rather  polyadelphia,  natural 
order  cucurbitaceae.  Generic  characters — Male,  calyx  : 
the  outermoft  a  large,  inflated,  obtufe,  fingle-flowered, 
lheath.  Perianthium  in  five  deep,  awl-lhaped,  ftriated, 
coloured,  fpreading,  equal,  fegments.  Corolla :  bell- 
fiiaped,  of  five  ovate-lanceolate,  ribbed,  fpreading,  petals. 
Stamina  :  filaments  three,  fliort,  thick,  triangular,  dilated 
and  connected  at  the  bafe  ;  antherse  three,  or  rather  five, 
thofe  on  two  of  the  filaments  being  double,  with  two  di¬ 
varicated  lobes,  auricled  at  the  bafe,  the  third  Ample,  all 
diftinCt,  with  a  pollen-bearing  line  at  the  outfide.  Fe¬ 
male,  on  the  fame  plant,  fcattered.  Calyx  and  corolla  : 
as  in  the  male.  Piftillum  :  germen  between  the  fheath 
and  perianthium,  oblong-ovate,  villous ;  ftyle  round, 
thick,  as  long  as  the  ftamens,  llightly  three-cleft  at  the 
top ;  ftigmas  three,  horizontal,  arrow-lhaped.  Pericar- 
pium  :  berry  large,  ovate,  muricated,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  : 
numerous,  large,  orbicular,  reticulated,  tuberculated  at 
the  edge. — Ejj'ential  Character.  Male  :  Calyx  in  five  deep 
fegments  ;  petals  five  ;  filaments  three.  Female  :  Calyx  in 
five  deep  fegments  ;  petals  five  ;  ftyle  nearly  Ample;  berry 
muricated,  of  one  cell ;  feeds  orbicular,  tuberculated. 

Muricia  Cochinchinenfis,  a  Angle  fpecies  :  native  of 
China  and  Cochinchina.  It  is  a  large  climbing  Ihrub, 
with  a  thick,  woody,  branched,  ftem  ;  leaves  ftalked,  al¬ 
ternate,  five-lobed,  fmooth,  veiny,  finely  toothed ;  the 
three  upper  lobes  pointed,  two  lower  (or  lateral)  ones 
bluntilh  and  fliort.  Flowers  lateral,  folitary,  pale  yellow, 
on  long  ftalks.  Berries  of  a  reddifli  purple  both  within 
and  without,  rather  flefliy,  with  brown  feeds,  imbedded 
in  the  pulp.  The  fruit  hat  an  infipid  tafte,  and  no  fmell. 
It  is  ufed  to  colour  wafers,  cakes,  or  other  eatables,  of  a 
fine  purple.  The  feeds  and  leaves  are  reported  by  Lou¬ 
reiro  to  have  an  opening  and  cleanfing  quality,  removing 
obftruCtions  in  the  liver  and  fpleen,  See.  Loureiro's  Co¬ 
chinch.  590. 

MU'RICIDE,^!  [from  the  Lat.  mvs,  a  moufe,  and  cado, 
to  kill.]  A  deftroyer  of  mice. 

MURIGU'TI,  f.  in  botany.  See  Hedyotis. 

MURIL'LO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ar- 
ragon  :  fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Jaca. 

MURIL'LO  (Bartholomew- Stephen),  a  celebrated 
Spanifh  painter,  was  born  in  1613,  at  Pilas,  near  Seville. 
He  received  his  firft  inltruCtions  in  painting  from  his 
maternal  uncle  Caftillo,  an  artift  of  repute  at  Seville. 
From  him  Murillo  caught  his  firft  manner;  and  fo  many 
of  his  early  works,  reprefenting  fairs  and  markets,  were 
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purchafed  for  the  Weft  Indies,  that  it  has  been  falfely 
reported  that  he  vifited  that  part  of  the  world.  The 
great  fame  of  Velafquez  imprefled  the  young  artift  with 
an  eager  defire  of  obtaining  improvement  under  him ; 
and,  going  to  Madrid  for  that  purpofe,  he  was  admitted 
into  his  academy.  There  he  diligently  copied  feveral 
of  the  works  of  Titian,  Rubens,  and  Vandyke,  by  which 
he  greatly  improved  his  ftyle  of  colouring,  while  at  the 
fame  time  he  perfected  himfelf  in  drawing  from  antique 
models.  This  was  all  the  further  inftruCtion  he  received 
in  his  art ;  for  he  never  vifited  Italy,  as  fome  have  aflerted. 
On  his  return  to  Seville  he  began  to  exercife  himfelf  in 
great  works,  of  which  the  firft  was  the  hiftory  of  St. 
Francis  in  frefco,  at  the  convent  of  that  order.  In  this 
and  his  other  pieces  the  figures  are  fuppofed  to  be  por¬ 
traits  ;  for  he  was  always  a  molt  faithful  imitator  of 
nature,  and  it  is  obferved  that  all  his  heads  have  a  call  of 
the  national  Andalufian  character.  He  indeed  delighted 
in  reprefenting  common  and  low  life,  fuch  as  beggars 
and  ruftics ;  and  molt  of  his  pictures  that  have  been  ex¬ 
ported  from  Spain  are  of  that  kind.  He  was,  however, 
capable  of  great  beauty  and  fublimity  ;  but  his  ideas  are 
all  natural,  and  his  works  are  marked  with  a  certain  fim- 
plicity  of  conception,  joined  with  perfect  truth.  After 
a  very  fine  piece  of  his  had  been  publicly  exhibited  at 
Madrid  in  a  prqcelfion,  the  king,  Charles  II.  invited  him 
to  come  and  refide  in  the  capital,  with  the  appointment 
of  one  of  the  royal  artifts  ;  but  Murillo,  who  had  neither 
avarice  nor  ambition  in  his  temper,  and  had  formed  long 
attachments  at  Seville,  fent  his  excufes.  He  continued 
to  furnifti  that  city  and  other  Spanilh  towns  with  altar- 
pieces  and  church-hiftories,  while  for  his  amufement  he 
drew  groupes  of  beggar-boys  as  he  faw  them  in  the  ftreets. 
It  is  agreed  that  he  painted  with  wonderful  force,  that 
his  colouring  is  clear  and  mellow,  and  his  tints  contrafted 
fo  as  to  produce  the  moft  ftriking  efteCts ;  and,  if  he  is 
defective  in  tafte  and  knowledge  of  the  antique,  they 
were  probably  incompatible  with  his  charaCteriltic  excel¬ 
lences.  The  latter  have  ftamped  a  high  value  on  his 
works  throughout  Europe.  He  was  fond  of  his  art, 
which  he  continued  to  praCtife  to  his  feventy-third  year; 
when  a  fall  from  a  fcaffold  in  a  convent  at  Cadiz  occafioned 
an  injury,  which  brought  on  a  mortification  that  proved 
fatal  to  him  in  1685. 

The  principal  works  of  Murillo  are  at  Seville;  they 
are  alfo  found  at  Madrid,  Cordova,  Cadiz,  and  Granada. 
His  fmaller  pieces  are  difperfed  in  cabinets  through¬ 
out  Europe.  The  following  defeription  of  one  of  this 
painter’s  fineft  pieces  is  given  by  Mr.  Jacob :  “  Mofes 
Striking  the  Rock  is  a  moft  wonderful  production;  the 
anxious  countenances  of  the  Ifraelites,  all  eagerly  crowd¬ 
ing  to  the  water,  are  exaCt  reprefentations  of  what  might 
be  fuppofed  the  exprefiions  of  people  in  fuch  a  ftate.  The 
figure  of  the  mother  with  an  infant,  eagerly  ftretching 
out  her  hand  to  catch  a  few  drops  for  her  child,  another 
lamenting  the  delay  in  obtaining  a  fupply,  and  a  boy 
mounted  on  a  horle,  ftretching  forward  to  the  ftream, 
are  efteemed  the  belt  figures  ;  while  the  countenances  of 
all  difeover  gratitude  to  God  for  this  unexpected  fupply. 
I  never  felt  fo  much  pleafure  from  the  contemplation  of 
any  work  of  art  as  from  this  picture;  but,  notwithftand- 
iug  the  admirable  exprefiions  of  the  countenances,  I  could 
not  help  admiring  the  ftiadow  of  the  rock  from  which  the 
water  gullies  out.  A  paflage  in  the  facred  writings  men¬ 
tions  as  a  luxury  the  Jhadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  dej'ert 
wilderncjs ;  it  is  here  dilplayed  moft  admirably;  the  rock 
is  high  and  large  ;  within  its  (hade  the  people  appear 
protected  from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  which  feein  to  diffufe 
a  burning  heat  overevery  other  part  of  the  feene.”  Travels 
in  Spain,  1810. 

MURI'NA,  or  Mu'rines,  f.  [Greek.]  In  antiquity,  a 
delicious  l'weet  wine,  medicated  with  lpices.  It  was  a 
kind  of  hippocras,  and  the  ufual  drink  of  the  ladies. 

MU'RING,  _/.’  [mnrus,  Lat.]  The  aCt  of  railing  walls, 
of  walling-up,  or  of  incloiing  with  walls. 
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MU'RIS  (John  de),  a  celebrated  writer  on  mufic,  to 
Whom  the  invention  of  mufical  characters  is  generally 
given,  Fabricius,  bilhop  Tanner,  and  others,  allow  him 
to  have  fiourilhed  about  the  year  1 330.  He  is  ftyled  by 
fome  a  doftor  and  canon  of  the  Sorbonne,  by  fome  a  ma¬ 
thematician  and  philofopher,  and  by  others  a  chantin'  of 
the  church  of  Notre-Dame  at  Paris.  His  country  is 
likewife  difputed  :  for,  though  the  general  opinion  be 
that  he  was  born  at  Meurs  in  Normandy,  whence  he  had 
his  name,  yet,  by  a  typographical  error,  he  is  called 
Parmigiano  in  Bontempi,  inftead  of  Parigino,  which 
makes  him  a  native  of  Parma,  inftead  of  Paris.  But, 
though  he  has  no  title  to  the  invention  of  the  time-table, 
as  we  lliall  foon  demonftrate,  he  muft  certainly  have  been 
a  great  benefaftor  to  practical  mufic  by  his  numerous 
writings  on  the  fubjeCt,  which  doubtlefs  threw  new  lights 
upon  the  art,  as  may  be  better  imagined  now  from  the 
gratitude  of  his  fucceflors,  by  whom  he  is  fo  frequently 
quoted  and  commended,  than  from  the  writings  them- 
felves,  which  Time,  to  whom  he  was  fuppoled  to  have 
been  fo  great  a  friend,  has  rendered  totally  ufelefs,  and 
almoft  unintelligible. 

But,  though  he  is  entitled  to  an  honourable  place  among 
muiical  worthies,  yet,  as  both  his  country  and  profeftion 
have  been  difputed,  all  that  can  be  done  to  gratify  the 
reader’s  curioiity  concerning  him,  is  to  give  a  complete 
lift  of  his  works  that  are  itill  preferved  in  the  feveral 
libraries  of  Europe;  and,  from  their  titles  and  contents, 
to  deduce  at  leaft  a  probable  opinion  of  other  circum- 
ftances  concerning  him. 

Dr.  Burney  informs  us,  that,  betides  a  MS.  in  the 
Vatican,  on  the  fubjeft  of  counterpoint,  he  found  there 
three  others  by  de  Muris,  on  the  fubjeCt  of  mufic.  The 
firft  is  a  treatile  on  Time,  or  Meafured  Mufic :  Joannis 
de  Muris  Practica  Cantus  MenJ'urabilis,  pr.  quilibet  in  A  vie. 
This  traCt  is  likewdfe  in  Bene’t  college  Camb.  No.  410. 
The  fecond  is  A  Compendium  of  Counterpoint :  Joannis 
de  Muris  Ars  Summaria  Countrapuntti,  pr.  volentibus  intro- 
duci.  The  third,  which  is  among  the  queen  of  Sweden’s 
MSS.  No.  1718,  confifts  of  Mufical  Theorems  explained 
in  Verfe :  Joan,  de  Muris  Theoremata  Mufica  Verfibus 
explicata. 

In  the  king  of  France’s  library  at  Paris,  there  are  two 
copies  of  his  “  Speculum  Muficce,  or  Mirror  of  Mufic,” 
in  feven  books,  which  is  the  principal  and  moft  ample  of 
all  his  mufical  w'ritings.  This  is  the  work  mentioned  by 
Merfennus,  Du-Cange,  and  Rouffeau,  and  in  wdiich  they 
all  tried  in  vain,  as  well  as  mylelf,  (fays  Dr.  Burney,)  to 
find  proofs  of  his  having  been  the  inventor  of  the  time¬ 
table.  Roufi’eau  has  given  two  confiderable  quotations 
from  this  work  in  his  Mufical  Diftionary,  article  Disc  ant, 
which  de  Muris  defines  ££  The  finging  extempore  with 
one  or  more  perfons  in  different  concords,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  produce  one  harmony.”  After  which  he  ex¬ 
plains  what  he  means  by  concords,  and  the  choice  that 
fliould  be  made  of  them  upon  thefe  occafions.  He  then 
feverely  cenfures  the  fingers  of  his  time  for  their  igno¬ 
rance  and  indifcriminate  ufe  of  them :  “  If  our  rules  are 
good,  with  what  front,"  fays  he,  “  do  thole  dare  to  difcant 
or  compofe,  who  are  fo  ignorant  of  concords  as  not  to 
know  which  are  more  or  lefs  pleating,  which  ought  to  be 
avoided,  or  moft  frequently  ufed  ;  where  to  introduce 
them,  or  any  thing  that  concerns  the  true  practice  of  the 
art  ?  If  they  accord,  it  is  by  mere  chance  ;  their  voices 
wander  about  the  tenor  or  plain- fong  without  rule,  mill¬ 
ing  wholly  to  Providence  for  their  coincidence.  They 
throw  founds  about  at  random,  as  awkward  people 
throw  ftones  at  a  mark,  without  hitting  it  once  in 
a  hundred  times.”  Mafter  Muris  then  proceeds  to 
■flagellate  with  great  fury  thefe.  corruptors  of  the  pure 
and  fimple  harmony  of  his  time.  But  the  Latin  of 
this  paffage  is  fo  obiolete  and  monkifh,  that  it  feems  as  if 
it  would  fall  more  naturally  into  Englilh  of  the  16th 
century,  tnan  into  that  of  the  prefent  times.  “  But, 
alas !  in  thele  our  dayes,  fome  do  ftryve  to  glofte  over 
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theyr  lacke  of  ficyll  with  filly  fayenges.  This,  cry  they, 
is  the  nsivc  method  of  difeantynge,  thefe  be  the  new  Con¬ 
cordes.  Howbeit  they  grievouily  offend  thereby  both 
the  hearing  and  the  underftanding  of  fuche  as  be  ikylled- 
to  judge  of  theyr  defefts  ;  for,  where  we  look  for  delight, 
they  do  induce  fadneffe.  O  incongruous  fayenge  !  O 
wretched  gioffe  !  irrational  excufe  !  O  monftrous  abufe  ! 
moft  rude  and  beftial  ignoraunce!  to  take  an  affe  for  a 
man,  a  goat  for  a  lyon,  a  ftieepe  for  a  filhe,  a  fnake  for  a 
falmone  !  For  in  fuche  forte  do  they  confound  Concordes 
with  difcordes,  as  ye  lliall  in  no  wife  difeerne  the  one 
from  the  other.  O  !  if  the  good  old  mayfters  of  former 
time  did  hear  fuche  difeanters,  what  would  they  fay  or  do  ? 
Out  of  doubte  they  wolde  thus  chyde  them,  and  lay. 
This  difcant,  whereof  ye  now  make  ufe,  ye  do  not  take 
it  from  me ;  ye  do  in  no  wyfe  frame  your  fonge  to  be  con- 
cordaunt  with  me ;  wherefore  do  ye  thruft  yourfelves  in  > 
ye  do  not  agree  with  me  ;  ye  are  an  adverfary,  and  a 
lcandal  unto  me.  O  that  ye  wolde  be  dumb !  This  is 
not  concordynge,  but  moft  doatynge  and  delyrious  dij- 
cordyngc." 

This  work,  which  is  written  on  vellum,  in  folio,  con¬ 
tains  fix  hundred  pages.  The  firft  fentence  of  the  original 
is,  ££  Libro  tertio  de  Philofophica  Confolatione  Boetius 
volens  reddere  Caufam,”  &c.  It  is  divided  into  feven 
books  :  the  firft  of  which  treats  of  the  invention  of  mufic, 
and  of  its  divifions,  and  contains  76  chapters;  the  fecond, 
of  mufical  intervals,  123;  the  third,  of  harmonics,  or 
mufical  proportion,  56  ;  the  fourth,  of  concords  and  dif- 
cords,  51  ;  fifth,  of  the  ancient  tetrachords,  divifion  of 
the  monochord,  and  doftrines  of  Boethius,  52  chapters; 
fixth,  of  the  modes  and  notation  of  the  ancients,  of  the 
changes  made  in  their  fyftem  by  Guido,  and  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  tones,  113.  Book  the  7th,  of  meafured  mufic; 
of  difcant,  in  treating  of  which  he  has  the  chapter  £!  de 
ineptis  difeantoribus,”  part  of  which  has  been  given  in 
the  preceding  chapter;  of  the  time-table,  moods  or  divi¬ 
fions  of  time  ;  of  the  folly  of  placing  a  tail  to  the  femi- 
breve,  by  which  he  feems  to  mean  the  minim,  without 
naming  it;  of  perfect  and  imperfeft  meafures;  andlaftly, 
a  parallel  between  ancient  and  modern  mufic,  which 
occupies  the  laft  five  of  the  45  chapters  into  Which  this 
book  is  divided,  the  concluding  fentence  of  which  is, 
££  Exempli  caufa  deferibere  tibi  volo  quorum  figuras  funt 
in  hoc  ordine  confequentes.  Explicit  Traftatus  Mu- 
ficte,  Magiftri  Johannis  de  Muris.” 

Notwithftanding  all  the  nice  and  fubtle  divifions  and 
fubdivifions  of  his  feven  books  into  917  chapters,  the 
practical  mufician  would  at  prefent  profit  but  little  from 
the  ftudy  of  them,  as  almoft  all  the  doftrines  contained  in 
the  firft  five  books  are  fpeculative,  and  fuch  as  may  be 
found  in  Ptolemy,  Boethius,  and  other  ancient  authors, 
whom  almoft  all  the  mufical  writers  of  later  times  have 
copied  in  pure  pedantry,  without  underftanding  them- 
felves  what  they  read,  and  confequently  without  con¬ 
veying  any  ufeful  fcience  to  their  readers  by  what  they 
have  written.  It  is  only  in  the  two  laft  books  that  de 
Muris  condefcends  to  fpeak  of  the  practical  mufic  of  his 
own  times :  in  the  fixth  book  he  treats  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
tones,  notation,  and  chants,  which  John  Cotton  and 
Walter  Odington  had  done  before  ;  and  in  the  feventh 
he  defines  cantus  menfura’bilis,  difcant,  moods,,  characters 
of  the  different  duration  of  iounds,  as  the  long,  breve, 
femi-breve,  and  their  perfection  and  imperfeftion.  Here 
he  employs  feveral  chapters  in  refuting  fuch  as  have  dif¬ 
puted  his  doftrines ;  and  laftly,  he  draws  a  parallel  be¬ 
tween  the  mufic  of  the  ancients  and  that  of  the  moderns, 
in  order  to  afeertain  their  feveral  degrees  of  perfeftion. 
It  is  in  mere  charity  to  the  curious  in  mufical  antiquities, 
(fays  Dr.  Burney,)  that  we  have  bellowed  fo  much  pains 
in  examining  and  defcribing  this  book  ;  which,  though 
of  difficult  accefs,  and  more  difficult  perufal,  might  tempt 
them,  from  the  celebrity  of  the  author,  to  explore  its 
dark  regions,  and  impajr  their  eyes  and  patienqe  in  fiearch 
of  fcientific  treafures  which  it  does  not  contain. 

3  M  of 
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Of  other  writings  upon  various  fubjecls  by  John  de 
Muris,  that  are  Hill  prefcrve'd  among  the  manufcripts  of 
the  Bodieian  and  Mhfeuin  libraries,  an  account  given  in 
Tanner’s  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  p.  537.  All  the  trails 
in  the  lift  of  his  writings  which  concern  nuific  were  care¬ 
fully  examined  by  Dr.  Burney,  who  has  given  an  anal-yfis 
of  their  content's. 

The  trait  which  begins  “  Quoniam  Mufica  eft  de  Sono 
relato  ad  Numeros,”  is  now  marked  Bodl.  300.  It  is  a 
treatife  of  Harmonics,  in  which  the  circular  and  conical 
diagrams  and  divilions  of  the  fcale  are  innumerable.  The 
author  is  as  fond  of  the  circle  in  this  work,  as  Tartini 
■was  four  hundred  years  after.  The  tranfcriber  has,  how¬ 
ever,  omitted  many  of  thefe  illuftrntions  of  his  dodtrines, 
by  which*  perhaps,  the  injury  to  muiical  ftudents  of  the 
prefent  age  is  not  very  con'fid'erabl'e. 

In  the  trail  beginning  “  Quilibet  in  arte,”  which  was 
unexpectedly  found  in  Bene’t  college,  Cambridge,  the 
notes  are  divided  into  five  dalles  :  “  Quinque  funt  partes 
prolationis  ;  videlicet,  maxima,  longa,  brevis,  fembrevis, 
et  minima  ;”  and  here,  likewife,  his  doctrine  agrees  With 
that  in  his  other  treatife,  where  he  Teems  to  call  the  triple 
proportions  imperfeil,  and  the  dual  perfect.  This  is  the 
molt  ancient  mamilcript  in  which  we  have  found  the 
ligns  of  the  modes,  C  C  O  (D>  and  the  “  pundtum  per- 
fedlionis.”  Here  it  plainly  appears  that  the  pundtum, 
or  point,  in  John  de  Muris,  operates  in  the  fame  manner 
as  that  already  defcribed  in  Franco,  p.  187,  where  it 
makes  the  note  to  which  it  is  prefixed  perfeB,  that  is, 
ol  three  times  ;  and  the  calling  it  “  point  of  perfection,” 
proves  its  power  of  making  a  double  quantity  triple,  as  at 
prefent.  At  the  bottom  of  fob  6.  is  written,  “  Explicit 
traCtatus  Joannis  de  Muris:”  however,  it  goes  on  for 
fifteen  pages  more.  Here,  too,  we  fir'll  faw  an  open  or 
white  minim,  and  a  half-lozenge  note.  The  ink  is  pale, 
and  the  writing  very  bad,  and  difficult  to  decipher;  but 
the  manufcript,  which  is  written  on  paper  of  a  coarfe 
texture,  feems  entire,  and  correfponds  in  every  particular 
with  that  in  the  Vatican  library,  No.  5321.  It  was  this 
treatife  which  Profdocimo  de  Beldemandis  of  Padua,  a 
voluminous  writer  on  raufic  in  the  beginning  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  thought  of  fufficient  importance  to  merit 
a  commentary,  which  is  now  in  the  poffeffion  of  Padre 
Martini  of  Bologna.  “  PraClica  Menfurabilis  Cantus, 
Mag.  Joan,  de  Muris,  de  Normandia,  alias  Pariiienfis,  cum 
expofit.  Profdocimo  de  Beldemandis  Patav.  MS.  an.  1404. 

The  traCl  in  the  Bodleian  library,  upon  the  Meafures 
and  Proportions  of  Organ-pipes,  according  to  Guido, 
beginning  “  Omne  inftrumentum  mufice,”  is  very  fhort, 
and  contains  nothing  very  important  to  mulic  at  prefent. 
It  is  not  known  that  Guido  ever  wrote  on  the  fame  fub- 
j'edl,  and  de  Muris  only  means, by  “fecundum  Guidonem,” 
to  fay  that  he  has  followed  the  fame  proportions  which 
Guido  ellablifhed  in  his  divifion  of  the  monochord. 

Among  the  MSS.  which  W'ere  bequeathed  to  the  Vatican 
library  by  the  queen  of  Sweden,  there  is  a  “  Compendium 
of  PraClical  Mulic,”  by  John  de  Muris,  in  which  he  treats 
of  mitfical  cbaraClers  for  time;  but  introduces  the  fubjeCl 
with  a  Ihort  chronological  lift  of  anterior  muficians  who 
had  merited  the  title  of  Inventors:  beginning,  as  ufual, 
with  Tubal ;  and,  after  naming  Pythagoras  and  Boethius, 
he  proceeds  to  Guido,  the  monk,  “  who  conftrudled  the 
gammut,  or  fcale  for  the  monochord,  and  placed  notes 
upon  lines  and  fpaces ;  after  whom  came  Magfter  Franco, 
who  invented  the  figures,  or  notes,  of  the  Cantus  Menfnra- 
hilis.’'''  Thus  the  queftion  is  fet  at  reft  by  his  own  con- 
fefiion. 

With  refpedt  to  the  difpute  concerning  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  though  Tanner,  copying  Pits  and  Bale,  calls 
him  an  Englilhman,  yet  we  find  that,  in  the  title  of  one 
of  the  manufcripts  of  the  Bodleian  library,  in  Tanner’s 
lift,  lie  is  called  a  Norman,  and  in  another  a  Parilian. 
Padre  Martini  likewife  quotes  a  manufcript  of  the  year 
J404,  in  which  lie  is  called  the  “  Great  John  de  Muris, 
de  Normandia,  alias  Parifienfis.”  Having  taken  fome 


pains  to  trace  the  opinion  of  his  being  an  EngliiTiman  to 
its  fource,  we  have  been  able  to  find  no  luch  title  given 
to  him  in  any  of  his  numerous  writings  that  have  been 
preferved  in  manufcript  throughout  Europe.  The  afier- 
fion  refts  entirely  on  Robert  Record,  a  phylician  at 
Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  firft  writers  upon  fcience  in 
the  Englifh  language.  Pits  calls  him  an  Englilh  mathe¬ 
matician,  and  fays,  “  he  wras  a  man  of  tome  genius,  but 
poffefled  of  too  daring  a  curiollty;  for,  while  he  was  Undy¬ 
ing  philofophy,  he  addidlerl  himfelf  to  mathematics,  and 
to  that  more  iubiime  part  of  aftronomy  which  contem¬ 
plates  the  heavens ;  and,  in  the  exercife  of  his  genius  for 
calculation,  he  had  theinfolence  to  predict  future  events; 
thus  perfuading  the  ignorant  and  vulgar,  that  by  the 
afpedl  of  the  liars  he  could  penetrate  the  decrees  of  Pro¬ 
vidence.  He  dared  to  publiih  celeftial  lecrets,  under  the 
title  of  Prophetiarum,  prophecies.”  Thefe  particulars, 
and  many  more,  he  fays,  were  colledled  from  Robert 
Record.  But  neither  from  him  nor  any  one  elfe  was  he 
able  to  (life over  at  what  time  he  lived.  Bale,  who  calls 
him  a  mathematician  and  a  conjurer,  ( mathcrnaticus  et 
rates,)  gives  the  lame  authority  for  his  being  an  Englilh- 
nvan.  This  bare  aftertion,  made  at  a  time  when  it  was 
not  fo  cufiomary  to  give  or  expedt  proofs  and  critical  ex- 
adtr.efs  in  fupport  of  fadls  as  at  prefent,  has  not  only 
been  copied,  without  farther  inquiry,  by  Pits,  Bale,  and 
Tanner,  at  home,  but  by  Fabricius  and  other  refpectable 
writers  on  the  continent.  A  Latin  diftich,  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  writer,  which  has  been  quoted  in  favour  of  this 
opinion,  can  add  but  little  to  its  weight,  when  it  is 
known  to  come  from  the  molt  ignorant  and  monkifh  of 
writers,  the  author  of  a  treatife  “  De  Origine  et  Effect u 
Muiice,”  written  1451  ;  who  tells  us  that  “  Cyrus  lived 
foon  after  the  deluge ;  that  one  king  Enchiridias  was 
a  writer  on  mulic,”  miftaking,  I  fuppofe,  lome  Enchiridion 
which  he  had  feen,  for  the  name  of  a  royal  author;  and 
that  “  Timbal  kept  a  blackfmith’s  lliop,  at  which  Pytha¬ 
goras  adjufted  the  confonances  by  the  found  of  his  ham¬ 
mers.”  But  fuch  authority  will  be  found  no  more  to 
prove  J.  de  Muris  an  Englilhman,  than  Guido  or  Franco, 
as  both  thole  writers  equally  contributed  to  the  progrefis 
of  mulic  in  this-  kingdom. 

That  monks  and  perfons  of  learning,  for  many  centu¬ 
ries  before  the  reformation,  were  more  frequently  dillin- 
guilhed  by  the  name  of  the  place  which  gave  them  birth, 
joined  to  their  baptifmal  appellation,  than  by  their  family- 
name,  is  molt  certain  :  as  Guido  Aretinus,  Geoffroy  of 
Monmouth,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  William  of  Malmf- 
bury,  John  of  Salifbury,  Matthew  of  Weftrninfter,  &c> 
who  have  been  always  l’uppofed  natives,  or,  at  l'eaft,  in¬ 
habitants,  of  the  feveral  places  by  which  they  were  called. 
Now,  though  no  town  in  Normandy  of  the  name  of  Meurs. 
can  be  found,  either  in  maps  or  geographical  books,  yet, 
as  there  are  feveral  places  fo  called  in  France,  particularly 
one  in  Touraine,  and  another  in  Anjou,  near  Angers, 
which,  by  giving  birth  to  our  John,  ferved  to  diftinguilh. 
him  from  his  innumerable  namefakes  of  other  kingdoms, 
cities,  and  profellions  ;  and,  as  no  fatisfadlory  or  probable 
reafon  has  been  alfigned  forfuppofing  him  an  Englilhman,. 
nor  can  any  one  be  now  fuggefied,  except  a  patriotic 
delire  of  appropriating  to  our  own  country  a  man  whole 
learning  and  talents  have  been  long  celebrated  fit  is  but 
juft  to  reftore  him  to  that  country  which  feems  to  have- 
the  fairefc  claim  to  him. 

John  de  Muris,  though  not  the  inventor  of  the  “  Cantus. 
Menfurabilis,”  feems,  by  his  numerous  writings,  greatly 
to  have  improved  it.  Indeed,  every  fpecies  of  note  to  be 
found  m  his  tradls,  except  the  minim,  is  defcribed  in 
Franco,  as  well  as  ufed  in  compolitions  anterior  to  Ilia 
time,  and  mentioned  by  authors  who  wrote  upon  mufic 
before  him.  Nor  is  it  poffible  to  imagine  that  this  art; 
was  invented,  and  received  by  all  Europe  at  once;  like 
others,  it  had  its  beginning,  improvements',  and  per- 
fedtion,  in  different  periods  of  time.  His  “  Art  of  Coun¬ 
terpoint,”  ol  which  we  procured  a  copy  at  Rome,  though 
a  compriied 
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comprised  in  a  few  pages,  is,  however,  the  mod;  clear  and 
ufeful  traft  on  the  fubjefil  which  thofe  times  could  boaft. 
Burney's  lUuJic,  vol.  ii.  p.  175,  197-208. 

MU-RIPADOO'j  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Cicacole  :  five  miles  north  of  Tickeiy. 

MU'RITZ,  a  lake  of  Mecklenburg,  a  little  to  the  fouth 
of  Wahren. 

MURK,  f.  [morck,  Dan.  dark.]  Darknefs ;  want  of 
light: 

Ere  tw'ice  in  murk,  and  occidental  damp, 

Moil!  Iiefperus  hath  quench’d  his  fleepy  lamp.  Shakcfp. 

MUR'KAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Allahabad,  on 
the  Jumna  :  fifty  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Allahabad. 

MUR'KY,  adj.  Dark;  cloudy;  wanting  light : 

So  fcented  the  grim  feature,  and  up-turn’d 
His  noftrils  wide  into  the  murky  air, 

Sagacious  of  his  quarry.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl. 

A  murky  ftorm  deep  lowering  o’er  our  heads 
Hung  imminent,  that  with  impervious  gloom 
Oppos’d  itfelf  to  Cynthia’s  filver  ray.  Addifon. 

MURLAVAD'DY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  : 
twenty-one  miles  fouth  of  Bangalore. 

MUR'LI,./  A  name  given  in  the  Eaft  Indies  to  bands 
of  females  retained  in  eminent  temples  as  chorifters.  The 
word  feems  defcriptive  of  their  mufical  avocation,  as  it 
means,  in  a  dialed  of  the  country,  “  a  flute  or  pipe.” 
Blence  Krilhna,  the  Apollo  of  India,  when  feen  with  the 
pipe  in  his  hand,  as  he  is  in  Sonnerat,  Maurice’s  Indian 
Antiq.  and  in  feveral  plates  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon,  is 
called  Murlidur,  or  Mudlidher;  more  correfliv,  perhaps, 
Murlidhara,  meaning  “  pipe-bearer;”  as  Siva  is  in  like 
manner  lurnamed  Gangadhara,  from  bearing  the  river 
Ganga,  or  Ganges,  mythologically,  on  his  head. 

To  the  temple  at  Jejury,  in  Hindooftan,  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  major  Moor,  not  fewer  than  two  hundred 
beautiful  young  women  are  attached  as  fingers  and 
dancers.  As  the  word  Jejury  was  omitted  in  its  pro¬ 
per  place,  we  will  here  fubjoin  a  ftiort  account  from  the 
Hindoo  Pantheon.  “  A  handfome  temple,  dedicated  to 
the  worfliip  of  an  avatara  of  Siva  under  the  name  of  Kan- 
deh  Rao,  is  at  Jejury,  a  town  of  forne  extent,  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  fouth-eal!  of  Poona.  I  have  vilited  this  tem¬ 
ple.  It  is  fituated  in  a  beautiful  country,  on  a  high 
iinconnefited  hill,  and  has  a  very  commanding  and  majeltic 
appearance  :  the  temple,  furrounding  w  alls,  and  fteps  up 
to  it,  are  well  built  of  fine  ftone.  I  have  had  occafion  to 
remark,  and  it  has  alfo  doubtlefs  been  remarked  by  others, 
that  the  fcites  of  churches  built  by  the  Jefuits  are  always 
on  the  rnoft  healthy,  beautiful,  and  pidurefque,  points, 
evincing  the  judgment  and  tafte  of  that  wonderful  order 
of  men  :  the  fame  may,  I  think,  be  obferved  of  Hindoo 
temples  ;  generally,  after  allowing  for  the  necefiary  prox¬ 
imity  of  water,  the  moll  beautiful  the  neighbourhood 
affords.  This  temple  is  very  rich:  it  is  faid  to  expend 
50,000  rupees,  about  6000I.  fterling,  yearly  in  the  ex- 
penfes  and  ellablilhment  for  Kandeh  Rao ;  horfes  and 
elephants  are  kept  for  him  :  he  and  his  fpoule  are  bathed 
in  Ganges  water,  and  rofe-water,  perfumed  with  atr,  and 
decorated  with  gems.  The  revenues,  like  thofe  of  moll 
other  temples,  are  derived  from  houfes  and  lands  given 
by  pious  people,  and  from  prefents  and  offerings  con- 
ftantly  making  by  all  defcriptions  of  votaries  and  vilitors, 
according  to  their  means,  or  to  their  faith,  hope,  or  cha¬ 
rity.  At  the  annual  jatra,  or  fair,  which  commences  on 
the  lad  day  of  the  dark  half  of  the  lunar  month  Chaitra 
(in  January),  100,000  or  more  perfons  viiit  Jejury.  It  is 
cullomary  for  each  family  to  facrifice  a  Iheep ;  and  the 
brahmins  allured  me,  that  twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  are 
flain  on  this  occafion,  and  to  the  honour  and  glory  of 
Kandeh  Rao.”  Here  the  offerings  of  beafts,  and  the 
fingers  and  dancers,  will  naturally  remind  the  reader  of 
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the  Jewifh  ritual,  and  of  the  annual  feftival's  at  the  temple 
of  Jerufalem. 

In  another  work  the  fame  author  more  particularly  de- 
fcribes  Jejury  as  a  pretty-large  town,  but,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  fhopkeepers  and  retailers  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  fuch  fipall  wares,  apparently  wholly  inhabited  by 
brahmins  and  beggars,  the  latter  of  whom  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  importunate  and  troublefome.  Were  it  not  for  its 
temple,  the  town  is  not  deferving  particular  notice.  The 
afcent  to  the  temple  is  on  the  north-eaftern  fide,  by  a 
handfome  flight  of  broad  ftone  fteps  ;  and,  being  of  con- 
liderable  height,  and  rather  fteep,  the  walk  up  is  fomewhat 
fatiguing:  arches  are  in  many  places  thrown  acrofs  over 
the  flairs,  which  have,  on  each  fide,  frequent  buildings  of 
ftone  of  a  pyramidal  form  for  lights  ;  others  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  recedes.  The  inner  temple,  where  the  deity 
is  placed,  is  ancient,  and  not  very  handfome  ;  but  the 
enclofure  is  elegant  and  extenfive,  beautifully  finiflied 
with  fine  ftone,  and  the  pavement  is  alfo  of  large  flags. 
The  enclofure  is  open,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
furrounding  country. 

MURMAN'SKOI  BE'REG,  the  north-eaft  coaft  of 
Ruffian  Lapland,  in  the  government  of  Archangel,  be¬ 
tween  lat.  68  and  69.  N. 

MUR'MUR,  f.  [Latin.]  A  low  flu-ill  noife. — Flame  as 
it  moveth  within  itfelf,  or  is  blown  by  a  bellows,  givetb 
a  murmur,  or  interiour  found.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 

When  the  wing’d  colonies  firft  tempt  the  fky, 

Or,- letting,  feize  the  Iweets  the  bloffoms  yield, 

Then  a  low  murmur  runs  along  the  field.  Pope. 

A  complaint  half  fupprefled ;  a  complaint  not  openly 
uttered  : 

Some  difcontents  there  are;  fome  idle  murmurs ; 

How  idle  murmurs! — 

The  doors  are  all  Ihut  up  ;  the  wealthier  fort, 

With  arms  acrofs,  and  hats  upon  their  eyes, 

Walk  to  and  fro  before  their  lilent  Ihops.  Dry  den . 

To  MUR'MUR,  v.  n.  To  give  a  low  Ihrill  found  : 

The  murmuring  furge, 

That  on  the  unnumber’d  idle  pebbles  chafes, 

Can  fcarce  be  heard  fo  high.  ShakcJ'peare's  K.  Lear, 

Amid  an  ille  around  whofe  rocky  flrore 
The  forefts  murmur,  and  the  furges  roar, 

A  goddels  guards  in  her  enchanted  dome.  Pope. 

To  grumble;  to  utter  fecret  and  fullen  difcontent:  with 
at  before  things,  and  againjl  before  perfons. — Murmur  not 
at  your  ficknefs,  for  thereby  you  will  fin  again!!  God’s 
providence.  Wake's  Prep,  for  Death.  —  The  good  con- 
lequences  of  this  fcheme,  which  will  execute  itfelf  with¬ 
out  murmuring  againjl  the  government,  are  very  vilible. 
Swift. 

The  good  we  have  enjoy’d  from  heaven’s  free  will ; 

And  ihall  we  murmur  to  endure  the  ill  ?  Dryden. 

MUR'MURER,  f.  One  who  repines ;  one  who  com¬ 
plains  fullenly  ;  a  grumbler  ;  a  repiner;  a  complainer. — 
The  murmurer  is  turned  off  to  the  company  of  thofe  dole¬ 
ful  creatures  which  were  to  inhabit  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 
Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

Still  might  the  difcontented  murmurer  cry, 

Ah  haplefs  fate  of  man  !  ah  wretch  doom’d  once  to  die. 

Black  more, 

MUR'MUR ING,  f.  A  Low  found  3  a  continued  mur¬ 
mur;  a  confufed  noife : 

A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnatts  doe  him  mold!, 

All  ftriving  to  infixe  their  feeble  Hinges, 

That  from  their  noyance  he  no  where  can  reft  ; 

But  with  his  clownilh  hands  their  tender  wings 
He  bruflieth  oft,  and  oft  doth  mar  their  murmurings. 

Spenfer . 

His 
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His  voice  was  lioarfe  and  hollow,  yet  To  ftrong, 

As  when  you  hear  the  murmuring  of  a  throng 
In  fome  vait  arched  hall ;  or  like  as  when 
A  lordly  lion  anger’d  in  his  den 

Grumbles  within  the  earth.  Drayton's  David  and  Gobi  ah. 

Complaint  half  fuppreffed. — Murmuring  is  a  fecret  dif- 
contented  muttering  one  to  another  of  things  that  we 
diflike,  or  perfons  that  we  diftafte  ;  and  the  very  word  in 
all  languages  Teems  as  harfli  unto  our  ears  as  the  fin  is 
hateful  unto  our  fouls.  Dp.  Williams's  Chariot  of  Truth. 

MUR'MURINGLY,  adv.  With  a  low  found  ;  mut- 
teringly.  Sherwood. 

MtJR'MUROUS,  adj.  Exciting  murmur. — Round  his 
fwoln  heart  the  murmurous  fury  rolls.  Pope. 

MURNAU',  a  town  of  Bavaria  :  ten  miles  fouth  Weil- 
haim,  and  fourteen  fouth-eaft  of  Schongau. 

MUR'NIG  SEE',  a  lake  of  Carinthia  :  ten  miles  north- 
weft  of  Welach. 

MUR'NIVAL,  f.  [ marnefic ,  Fr.  from  morncr,  to  ftun.] 
Four  cards  of  a  fort.  Skinner  and  Ainfworth. 

MU'RG,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Otranto : 
.fix  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Aleftano. 

MU'RO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Balilicata  ;  the  fee  of  a 
bifliop,  fuffraga.n  of  Conza :  eleven  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Gonza,  and  fifty-nine  eaft  of  Naples.  Lat.  40.  47.  N. 
Ion.  1 5.  32.  E. 

MU'RO,  a  mountain  of  Portugal,  which  forms  a  weftern 
boundary  to  the  province  of  Tra  los  Montes. 

MURO'L,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Puy  de  Dome  :  three  miles  north  of  Belle. 

MURO^R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  thecircarof  Mahur : 
thirty-eight  miles  north  of  Neermul. 

MU'ROS,  or  Muroz,  a  fmall  fea-port  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Galicia,  fituated  between  Bayona  and 
Corunna,  upon  the  north  bank  of  a  fmall  gulf  formed  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Tambra:  on  the  other  fide  is  Noya  and 
its  fertile  plain,  where  is  one  of  the  beautiful  dock-yards 
of  Galicia  for  the  conftruCtion  of  Ihips. 

MUR'PHY  (Arthur),  a  confiderable  dramatic  writer, 
was  born,  according  to  his  own  account,  which  he  ex¬ 
tracted  from  his  mother’s  prayer-book,  at  Clooniquin, 
in  the  county  of  Rofcommon,  in  Ireland,  on  the  27th  of 
December,  1727.  Elis  father,  Richard  Murphy,  who  was 
a  merchant,  failed,  in  1729,  in  one  of  his  own  trading- 
vefiels  for  Philadelphia;  but  the  voyage  was  truly  dif- 
aftrous ;  the  fhip  was  loft,  probably  in  a  violent  ftorm, 
and  neither  the  mafter  nor  one  of  the  fillip’s  company  w'as 
ever  afterwards  heard  of.  From  this  time  the  care  of  the 
fubjeft  of  the  prefent  article  devolved  upon  his  mother. 
In  1735  flie  removed,  with  her  children,  to  London. 
Arthur  did  not  remain  long  in  the  metropolis;  he  was  fent 
for  to  Boulogne  by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Plunkett,  his  mother’s 
lifter.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  placed  in  the  Englifh 
college  at  St.  Oraer’s,  where  he  remained  fix  years;  and 
was  in  1 744  difmiffed  to  London,  being  then  feventeen 
years  old.  In  fpeaking  of  his  college-exercifes,  he  lays, 
from  the  middle  of  the  fecond  year  he  obtained  the  firft 
place,  and,  excepting  three  times,  maintained  his  ground 
through  five  fucceflive  years'.  In  the  middle  of  the  year 
in  poetry,  he  flood  a  public  examination  of  the  EEneid 
by  heart.  The  Jefuits  were  arranged  in  order ;  the  reCtor 
of  the  college  examined  his  pupil,  and  never  once  found 
him -at  fault:  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  the  reflor  took 
.a  pen  to  write  Murphy’s  eulogium.  The  fcholars  all  w'ent 
by  aflumed  names,  Murphy  had  changed  his  to  French; 
in  reference  to  this,  the  words  of  the  reftor  were,  Gallus 
nomine,  Gallus  cs,  qnifimul  ac  alas  expandis,  cateros  Juper- 
volituus.  “  This,”  fays  Mr.  Murphy  towards  the  clofe 
of  his  life,  “  at  the  time  filled  me  with  exultation,  and 
even  now  is  remembered  by  me  with  a  degree  of  pleafure. 
I  often  look  back  with  delight  to  my  fix  years’,  refidence 
in  the  college  of  St.  .Omer’s.  During  .that  time  I  knew 
no  objeCt  of  attention  but  Greek  and  Latin,  and  I  have 
thought,  and  ftiil  think,  it  the  happieft  period  of  my  life.” 
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On  his  return  to  England,  he  refuted  with  his  mother 
til!  Auguft  1747,  when  he  was  fent  to  Cork,  to  an  uncle, 
in  whole  counting-houfe  he  was  employed  till  April  1749. 
After  this,  his  uncle,  Jeffery  French,  would  have  fent  him 
to  Jamaica  to  overlook  a  large  eftate  which  he  poflefled  in 
that  ifland;  but,  having  very  little  tafte  for  that  fort  of 
bufinefs,  he  returned  to  his  mother  in  London.  This 
was  in  the  year  1751.  He  foon  became  acquainted  with 
the  wits  of  the  day;  and,  in  OCtober  1752,  he  publifhed 
the  firft  number  of  “The  Gray’s  Inn  Journal,”  a  weekly 
paper,  which  he  continued  for  two  years.  On  the  death 
of  his  uncle,  Jeffery  French,  he  was  much  -difappointed 
at  not  finding  his  name  mentioned  in  his  will,  aryl  the 
more  fo  as  he  had  contracted  debts,  in  faith  of  a  good 
legacy,  to  the  amount  of  300I.  He  appears  firft  to  have 
efihyed  his  dramatic  powers  in  the  farce  of  “  The  Appren¬ 
tice,”  aCted  in  1756,  and  directed  againft  the  prevailing  folly 
of  fpouting-clubs.  It  was  followed  by  “The  Upholfterer,” 
a  fatire  againft  politicians  in  low  life,  founded  on  a  very 
humorous  delineation  of  character  by  Addifon  in  the 
Tatler.  Both  thefe  were  well  received  by  the  public. 
Mr.  Murphy  about  this  time  made  fome  attempts  as  an 
actor,  but  with  a  failure  of  fuccefs  that  expofed  him  to 
the  ridicule  of  the  cauftic  Churchill  in  his  Rofciad.  A 
tragedy,  intitled  “  The  Orphan  of  China,”  formed  on 
the  model  of  Voltaire’s  play  with  that  title,  came  from 
his  pen  in  1759,  and  was  aCted  with  applaufe.  Its  fuc¬ 
cefs  enabled  him  honourably  to  difeharge  a  fecurity  for 
500I.  which  he  had  given  for  a  brother  who  died  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  His  “  Defert  Ifland,”  a  dramatic  poem, 
founded  on  the  Ifola  Difhabitata  of  Metaftafio,  and  his 
“  Way  to  Keep  Him,”  a  comedy,  firft  of  three  adls,  after¬ 
wards  enlarged  to  five  adls,  and  perhaps  the  moft  popular 
of  his  dramatic  compofitions,  appeared  in  1760.  After 
he  had  refigned  the  ftage  in  a  capacity  of  a  performer,  he 
engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law  with  a  profeffional  view. 
An  attempt  twice  repeated,  to  enter  the  fociety  of  Gray’s 
Inn,  was  rejedted  on  the  plea  of  his  having  been  a  player. 
The  fociety  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  however,  gave  him  admif- 
fion.  Mr.  Murphy  occafionaily  went  the  circuits,  but 
never  obtained  much  employment  in  his  legal  charadler. 
He  was  at  the  bar  twenty-fix  years,  during  which  his 
total  receipts  were  10,744b  15s. 

A  variety  of  other  dramatic  pieces,  confifting  of  tra¬ 
gedy,  comedy,  and  farce,  fucceftively  proceeded  from  his 
fertile  pen.  For  the  ground-work  of  thefe  he  was  ge¬ 
nerally  obliged  to  a  foreign  original,  but  he  always  em¬ 
ployed  confiderable  pains  and  judgment  to  fit  them  for 
the  Englifh  theatre.  Of  his  exertions  in  this  walk  h® 
thus  fpeaks  in  his  prologue  to  Zenobia  : 

Not  to  tranjlate  our  bard  his  pen  doth  dip  ; 

He  takes  a  play,  as  Britons  take  a  fhip  : 

They  heave  her  down  ;  with  many  a  flurdy  ftroke 

Repair  her  well,  and  build  with  heart  of  oak  ; 

To  every  breeze  fet  Britain’s  ftreamers  free. 

New  man  her,  and  away  again  to  fea. 

“  This,”  fays  one  of  Mr.  Murphy’s  biographers,  “  is  an 
ingenious  iiluftration  of  the  bufinefs  of  dramatic  altera¬ 
tion,  but  cannot  elevate  it  to  the  rank  of  original  com¬ 
position.”  Mr.  Murphy’s  plays  generally  aCted  well,  and 
had  temporary  fuccefs,  but  they  made  little  addition  to 
the  true  theatrical  flock  of  the  country.  His  farces  ftiil 
are  aCted,  fo  alfo  are  his  “  Way  to  Keep  Him,”  and  the 
“  Grecian  Daughter.”  At  one  period  of  his  life,  as  we 
have  feen,  he  engaged  in  the  field  of  political  warfare : 
he  alfo  publifhed  ieveral  occalional  poems,  and  gave  Latin 
verfions  of  fome  popular  Englifh  poems;  by  the  latter  he 
obtained  great  credit  as  an  elegant  fcholar.  In  1786,  he 
publifhed  his  works  collectively,  in  feven  volumes,  oCtavo. 
In  1792,  he  appeared  as  one  of  the  biographers  of  Dr. 
Johnfon,  in  “  An  Eflay  on  his  Life  and  Genius ;”  and  in 
the  following  year  he  publifhed  a  tranflation  of  Tacitus, 
in  four  volumes,  quarto,  dedicated  to  the  late  Edmund 
Burke.  To  this  work,  which  is  done  in  a  refpeCtable  and 
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even  roafterly  manner,  lie  has  added  “  An  Eftay  on  the 
Life  and  Genius  of  Tacitus alio,  hiftorical  fupplements 
and  frequent  annotations  and  comments.  Mr.  Murphy 
continued  to  write  to  an  advanced  age ;  and  in  1.798  he 
publilhed  his  “  Arminius,”  intended  to  excite  the  nation 
to  meafures  of  war,  which  he  thought,  to  ufe  the  cant 
of  politicians,  “  to  be  juft  and  necefiary.”  Through  his 
intereft  with  lord  Loughborough,  he  obtained  the  office 
of  one  of  the  commiliioners  of  bankrupts,  to  which, 
during  the  laft  three  years  of  his  life,  was  added  a  penfion 
of  200I.  a-year. 

Mr.  Jefl'e  Foot  has  given  an  interefting  account  of  the 
clofe  of  Mr.  Murphy’s  life,  from  which  it  appears  he  had 
perfectly  reconciled  his  mind  to  the  ftroke  of  death. 
When  he  had  made  his  will,  and  given  plain  and  accurate 
directions  refpefting  his  funeral,  he  faid,.“  I  have  been 
preparing  for  my  journey  to  another  region,  and  now  do 
not  care  how  loon  I  take  my  departure.”  On  the  day  of 
his  death,  which  was  on  the  18th  of  June,  1805,  he  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  the  lines  of  Pope  : 

“  Taught,  half  by  reafon,  half  by  mere  decay. 

To  welcome  death  and  calmly  pafs  away.” 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned  and  alluded  to, 
Mr.  Murphy  was  author  of  the  Life  of  Fielding,  Life  of 
Garrick ;  and  a  tranflation  of  Sallult,  from  his  pen,  has 
appeared  as  a  pofthumous  work.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
urbanity  of  manners,  and  much  regarded  by  his  friends, 
whom,  to  the  laft,  he  ufed  to  entertain  with  anecdotes  of 
th'e  literary  acquaintance  of  his  younger  years,  related 
with  humour  and  vivacity.  Jefl'e  Foot's  Life  of  Mur  phi. 
Mont  Jill/  Mag. 

MURR,  f.  A  catarrh.  Ohfolete. —  I  never  fpit  nor 
cough  more  than  this ;  and  that  but  fince  I  caught  this 
tnurre.  Gafcoigne's  Tr.  of  Ariofto's  Suppofes,  1566. 

MURR,  in  geography.  See  Muhr,  p.  169. 

MURR  I'SLANDS,  a  clufter  of  fmall  illands,  near  the 
fouth  coaft  of  Labrador.  Lat.  50.  32.  N.  Ion.  59.  8.  W. 

MUR'RA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen  : 
ten  miles  north-weft  of  Zebid. 

MUR'R  A,  f.  Among  the  ancients,  a  foffil  fubftance, 
found  in  Partbia  and  Carmania,  of  a  fine  fmell,  and  beau¬ 
tiful  variety  of  colours.  It  was  thought  to  be  fome  hu¬ 
mour  condenfed  in  the  earth  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  See 
Murrhine. 

Murra  was  likewife  a  dry  perfume,  made  of  the  murra 
reduced  to  powder. 

MUR'RAIN,  f.  [The  etymology  of  this  word  is  not 
clear  ;  mur  is  an  old  word  for  a  catarrh,  which  might  well 
anfwer  to  the  glanders  ;  muriana,  low  Latin.  Skinner 
derives  it  from  mori,  to  die.  Dr.  Johnfon. — Minlheu  de¬ 
rives  it,  with  greater  probability,  from  the  Greek  1xa.pa.U1to, 
to  wafte,  to  confume  ;  whence  the  old  French  marrdne, 
“  forte  de  maladie  epidemique.”  Roq.  Glofs.  Our  word 
was  formerly  written  morren.  Todd. ]  The  plague  in 
cattle. — Some  trials  would  be  made  of  mixtures  of  water 
in  ponds  for  cattle,  to  make  them  more  milch,  to  fatten, 
or  to  keep  them  from  murrain,  Bacon. 

A  hallowed  band. 

Cou’d  tell  what  murrains  in  what  months  begun.  Garth. 

Murrains  are  occafioned  various  ways,  but  princi¬ 
pally  by  a  hot,  dry  feafon  ;  or  rather  by  a  general  putre- 
faiStion  of  the  air,  which  begets  an  inflammation  in  the 
blood,  and  a  fweiling  in  the  throat,  with  other  lymptoms  : 
the  difeafe  foon  proves  mortal,  and  is  communicated  from 
one  to  another.  The  fymptoms  are,  generally,  a  hang¬ 
ing  down,  or  fivelling,  of  the  head,  rattling  in  the  throat, 
fhort  breath,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  daggering,  abun¬ 
dance  of  gum  in  the  eyes,  &c.  breath  hot,  and  tongue 
fhining. 

The  moft  remarkable  murrain  we  hear  of,  is  that  men¬ 
tioned  in'  the  Philofophical  Tranlabtions  ;  which  fpread 
itfelf  through  Swifredand  and  Germany,  into  Poland,  &c. 
and  of  which  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  fymptoms 
and  method  of  cure,  (rather  prematurely  perhaps.)  from 
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the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xiii.  anno  1682-3.  under  our  article 
Mist,  vol.  xv.  p.  386. 

MUR'RAIN,  adj.  Infedted  with  the  murrain: 

The  fold  Hands  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 

And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock. 

ShaheJ pea  re's  MidJ'.  N.  Dream. 

MUR'R  AY,  a  townlhip  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the  county 
of  Cumberland,  lying  northward  of  the  i  ft  limps  which 
joins  the  county  and  peninfnla  of  Prince  Edward  to  the 
Main.  It  is  wafhed  by  the  waters  of  lake  Ontario  and  the 
river  Trent,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  bay  of  Quinte. 

MUR'RAY  (William,  Earl  of  Mansfield),  a  diftin- 
guifhed  lawyer  and  judge,  was  a  younger  fon  of  David 
vifcount  Stormont,  a  peer  of  Scotland.  He  was  born  at 
Perth,  in  March  1704-5  ;  and  at  the  age  of  three  was  re¬ 
moved  to  London,  where  he  received  his  early  education. 
He  was  admitted  a  king’s  fcholar  at  Weftminfter  when  he 
had  completed  his  fourteenth  year;  and  at  that  claffical 
feminary  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  particularly  by  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  declamations,  which  were  confidered  as 
prognoftics  of  that  eloquence  for  which  he  was  after¬ 
wards  lb  confpicuous.  At  the  election  of  fcholars  for  the 
univerfities  in  May  1723,  he  was  firfl  upon  thelift  of  thofe 
who  were  deftined  for  Chrift-church  college  in  Oxford, 
where  he  was  accordingly  entered  in  the  following  June. 
He  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  four  years  afterwards ; 
and  of  M.  A.  in  1730,  at  which  period  he  left  the  uni- 
verfity.  He  had  fupported  his  claffical  reputation  there 
by  a  copy  of  Latin  verles  on  the  death  of  George  I.  which 
was  honoured  with  the  firft  prize ;  and  by  an  elegant  and 
judicious  Latin  oration  in  praife  of  Demofthenes.  After 
lpending  fome  time  in  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy, 
he  fat  down  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Al¬ 
though  at  this  time  he  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  con¬ 
fpicuous  as  a  polite  fcholar,  it  is  certain  that  he  Was  by  no 
means  inattentive  to  profeffional  improvement ;  for  he 
and  fome  other  ftudents  were  accuftomed  to  hold  regular 
meetings  for  the  difcuffion  of  legal  queftions,  previoufly 
to  which  they  prepared  their  arguments  with  great  care. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Michaelmas  term,  1730  ;  and 
from  his  firft  commencement  he  feems  to  have  fcorned  the 
idea  of  rifing  by  the  flow  drudgery  of  common  pradtice. 
He  cultivated  with  affiduity  the  talent  of  eloquence  and 
the  graces  of  elocution  ;  and,  being  favoured  by  nature 
with  a  fine  impreflive  countenance  and  a  melodious  voice., 
he  was  foon  able  to  diftinguiih  himfelf  above  his  compe¬ 
titors.  In  confequence  of  a  difplay  of  his  abilities  in  an 
appeal-caufe  before  the  lioufe  of  lords,  he  rofe  rapidly  into 
fame  and  employment ;  and  fo  fudden  was  the  change, 
that  he  has  been  heard  to  fay,  he  knew  fcarcely  an  inter¬ 
val  between  a  total  want  of  bufmefs  and  the  receipt  of 
3000).  per  annum. 

Mr.  Murray  had  the  honour  and  advantage  of  early  en¬ 
gaging  the  friendffiip  of  Pope,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his 
fame  ;  and  that  poet  has  left  feveral  teftimonies  of  his  An¬ 
gular  affeftion  for  the  riling  lawyer.  He  addrefied  to  him 
an  imitation  of  the  firft  ode  of  the  fourth  book  of  Horace, 
in  which  he  paints  his  friend  as 

Noble  and  young,  who  ftrikes  the  heart 
With  every  fpriglitly,  every  decent,  part. 

The  natural  and  acquired  advantages  which  charac¬ 
terized  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Murray  were  fo  confpicuous, 
even  on  the  fpur  of  an  occaflon,  and  his  perception  fo 
quick,  as  to  enable  him  to  fliine  upon  any  emergency.  A 
circumftance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1737,  when  he  was 
junior  counfel  in  a  conliderable  caufe  :  his  leader  was  fud- 
denly  feized  in  court  with  a  fit;  the  duty  of  courfe  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  junior,  who  wdlhed  to  decline  it  for  want 
of  time  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  cafe.  The  court  ad¬ 
journed  for  an  hour  ;  and  with  this  ftiort  preparation  Mr. 
Murray  made  fo  able  and  eloquent  a  defence,  as  not  only 
to  reduce  the  damages  to  a  mere  trifle,  but  to  gain  the  re¬ 
putation  of  a  moft  prompt,  perfpicuous,  and  eloquent, 
pleader.  In  1738,  there  were  fifteen  or  lixteen  appeals 
3  N  heard 
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heard  and  determined  in  the  lioufe  of  lords,  in  eleven  of 
which  Mr.  Murray  was  engaged. 

Among  feveral  interefting  caufes  in  whicli  he  was  em¬ 
ployed,  one  of  the  moftconfiderable  was  that  of  the  provoft 
and  corporation  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  punifhtnent  of 
whom,  on- account  of  mifcondu£t  in  the  cafe  of  captain 
Porteus,  an  aft  of  parliament  was  framed  in  1737.  Mr. 
Murray,  who  was  their  counfel,  oppofed  it  with  unwearied 
affiduity  in  both  houles ;  and  his  exertions  were  fo  much 
approved  by  the  perfons  concerned,  that  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  prefented  to  him  in  a  gold  box. 
From  his  being  cholen  on  this  occafion  as  the  defender  of 
a  caufe  connected  with  difaffeftion  to  the  government ; 
from  the  known  politics  of  the  Stormont  family  ;  and 
from  the  bequeft  of  an  eftate  to  him  by  Mr.  Vernon,  a 
tradefman  in  London,  of  jacobitical  principles ;  it  may  be 
inferred  that  at  this  time  he  was  at  lead  fuppofed  to  be 
inclined  to  that  party  5  but  a  fubfequent  life  fpent  in 
office  under  the  exifting  government  l'ufficiently  oblite¬ 
rates  any  ftain  of  that  kind  contracted  in  his  early  years. 

In  1738  he  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  earl  of 
Winchelfea,  a  connexion  which  was  of  fervice  to  his  for¬ 
tune,  and  the  fource  of  domeftic  comfort  during  forty-fix 
years  that  they  palled  together.  The  chancery-bar  was 
that  to  which  he  had  hitherto  confined  his  practice;  but 
in  1742  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  folicitor-general 
gave  a  wider  lcope  to  his  profeffional  talents.  In  the 
fame  year  he  entered  the  houle  of  commons  as  reprefen- 
tative  for  Boroughbridge.  From  that  time  he  became  a 
ftrenuous  defender  of  the  duke  of  Newcaftle’s  rniniftry  ; 
and  was  often  a  fpeaker  oppofed  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  then 
began  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  in  parliament.  At  the  trial 
of  the  rebel-lords  in  174-6,  he  aCted  in  his  office,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  exerted  himfelf  in  the  impeachment  of  lord 
Lovat,  whofe  guilt  he  proved  with  great  force  of  argu¬ 
ment,  but  in  lb  candid  and  gentleman-like  a  manner, 
that  he  received  the  acknowledgments  of  the  culprit 
himfelf.  Some  years  afterwards  the  inconfiderate  talk  of 
an  old  acquaintance  involved  him,  together  with  Johnfon 
bilhop  of  Gloucefter,  and  Stone  the  prince’s  tutor,  in  the 
charge  of  having  long  before  drunk  the  pretender’s  health 
in  a  private  company.  More  attention  was  paid  to  this 
matter  than  it  deferved  ;  and  the  parties  exculpated  them- 
felves  as  well  as  they  could.  The  good  king  himfelf  let 
in  it  the  propereft  light :  “  Whatever  they  were  (laid  he) 
when  they  were  Weftminfter  boys,  they  are  now  my  very 
good  friends.”  No  ferious  conlequences  enfoed  ;  and  in 
1754.  Mr.  Murray  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  attorney- 
general.  In  1756,.  on  the  death  of  fir  Dudley  Ryder,  he 
was  railed  to  the  high  pod  of  chief-juftice  of  the  King’s 
Bench,  and  at  the  fame  time  was  advanced  to  the  peerage 
by  the  dyle  of  Baron  Mansfield  of  the  county  of  Not¬ 
tingham. 

From  this  period  lord  Mansfield  may  be  confidered  as 
at  the  head  of  the  judicature  in  this  kingdom  ;  and,  al¬ 
though  his  conduit  and  principles  have  undergone,  fevere 
cenfure  in  the  violent  party-contentions  which  have  agi¬ 
tated  the  nation  during  great  part  of  the  prefent  reign, 
yet  his  character  feems  permanently  eftablilhed  as  one  of 
the  molt  able,  the  molt  eloquent,  the  molt  enlightened, 
and  (in  his  legal  capacity  detached  from  his  political)  the 
3nolt  upright,  judges  who  have  ever  occupied  that  bench. 
His  behaviour  towards  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  and  the 
fuitors  to  the  court,  w'as  equally  courteous,  obliging,  and 
dignified  ;  and  no  man  was  more  attentive  to  the  public 
accommodation  in  his  difpatch  of  bufinefs.  Elis  quick- 
nels  of  apprehenfion,  denoted  by  an  eye  of  fire,  enabled 
him  at  once  to  difcover  where  the  force  of  a  caufe  lay. 
This  he  .Hated  with  fuch  wonderful  clearnefs,  and  placed 
in  fo  itriking  a  point  of  view,  that  a  great  orator  pro¬ 
nounced  his  llatement  of  a  cafe  to  be  worth  the  argument 
of  any  other  man. 

Many  important  points  occurred  for  his  opinion  and 
determination  in  his  high  office.  It  has  been,  indeed,  a 
kind  of  era  of  Englilh  jurifprudence,  particularly  with 
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refpedt  to  the  law  of  maritime  infurance,  and  the  parochial 
poor-law7,  which  have  been  in  a  manner  created  by  his  de- 
cifions.  That  the  rule  of  equity  was  his  chief  guide  in 
thefe  cafes  can  fcarcely  be  confidered  as  a  juft  ground  of 
cenfure,  where  the  common  law  was  defective  or  contra¬ 
dictory  ;  whether  in  other  inllances  he  did  not  too  much 
difregard  precedent,  and  incline  rather  to  make  law  than 
to  interpret  it,  mult  be  left  to  the  adepts  of  the  fcience  to 
determine.  In  many  inllances  ^his  ideas  of  legiflation 
were  large  and  liberal.  He  was  especially  a  friend  to  reli¬ 
gious  toleration,  and  on  various  occafions  he  let  himfelf 
againft  vexatious  profecutions  founded  upon  intolerant 
law's.  In  1767  he  greatly  diftinguillied  himfelf  by  his 
found  and  forcible  reafoning  in  favour  of  the  dilfenters, 
whom  the  mean  and  unjuft  politics  of  the  corporation  of 
London  had  habitually  fubjefted  to  the  fine  for  refufing 
to  ferve  the  office  of  IherifF,  w’hilft  they  lay  under  the  fe¬ 
vere  penalties  of  the  teft  and  corporation' afts  Ihould  they 
have  ferved  it  without  a  religious  qualification,  with 
which  they  could  not  confcientioully  comply.  Elis  ex- 
pofure  of  the  tyrannical  injuftice  of  fuch  a  dilemma  car¬ 
ried  with  it  a  conviction  that  put  an  end  to  the  practice  ; 
as  related  more  particularly  under  Liberty  of  Consci¬ 
ence,  vol.  xii.  p.  589. 

It  mult  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  lord  Mansfield 
was,  in  politics,  a  favourer  of  high  maxims  in  govern¬ 
ment,  and  direftly  hoftile  to  thofe  popular  principles  which 
w'ere  the  fubjefit  of  fo  much  contention  in  the  early  part 
of  this  reign.  He  maintained  that  the  jury,  in  all  cafes  of 
libel,  were  only  judges  of  the  fafitof  publication,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  law  as  to  libel  or  not ;  and,  in  all 
the  great  caufes  concerning  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  he 
ever  attached  himfelf  to  the  court,  fo  that,  as  it  has  been 
well  faid,  “  his  condufit  as  a  politician  will  probably  not 
be  dwelt  upon  by  an  encomiaft,  as  that  part  of  his  public 
life  which  does  him  molt  honour.”  In  1776,  he  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  dignity  of  an  earldom,  with  the  remainder 
to  the  Stormont  family,  as  he  had  no  iffue  of  his  own. 
At  this  period  the  popular  difputes  w'ere  fubfiding,  and 
he  probably  expected  to  wear  his  well-earned  honours  in 
peace;  but  the  difgraceful  riots  in  1780  brought  upon 
him  a  ftorm  for  which  he  was  totally  unprepared.  Al¬ 
though  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  liberal  bill  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  Roman  catholics  was  by  no  means  confpicuous, 
yet,  as  the  head  of.  the  executive  jultice  of  the  kingdom, 
lie  was  marked  out  for  the  attacks  of  a  mob,  who  had, 
finally,  no  other  objefit  than  the  fubverfion  of  all  law  and 
order.  According  to  Murphy,  his  lordfliip  made  his 
efcape,  in  difguile,  before  the  flames  blazed  out.  His 
lioufe  in  Bloomfbury-fquare  was,  with  all  its  furniture, 
pictures,  books,  manufcripts,  and  other  valuables,  en¬ 
tirely  confumed  by  fire.  He  bore  his  calamity  with  great 
equanimity,  and  refilled  to  take  any  fteps  for  procuring  a 
compenfation  for  his  lofles.  He  once,  in  the  lioufe  of 
lords,  made  a  very  pathetic  alluiion  to  it,  when,  having 
given  his  opinion  upon  a  legal  matter,  he  faid  “  I  fpeak 
this  not  from  books,  for  books  I  have  none  !”  No  man 
was,  in  all  refpefits,  better  qualified  to  enjoy  the  otiam 
cum  dignitate  than  lord  Mansfield  ;  yet  he  was  not  in  lialle 
to  withdraw  himfelf  from  fcenes  of  bufinefs,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  bench  till  1788,  when  he  refigned  his  feat, 
having  filled  it  with  diftinguhhed  reputation  for  thirty- 
two  years.  A  refpedtfnl  and  afteftionate  addrefs  from 
the  bar,  figned  by  all  the  counfel  who  had  praftifed  in  the 
court  during  the  time  he  was  on  the  bench,  was  tranf- 
mitted  to  him  by  Mr.  Erlkin.e :  in  this  addrefs  they  lay, 
“  We  defire,  in  this  manner,  aftefticnately  to  allure  your 
lordfliip,  that  we  regret,  with  a  juft  lenfibility,  the  lofs  of 
a  magilirate,  whole  confpicuous  and  exalted  talents  con¬ 
ferred  dignity  upon  the  pi'ofeffion  ;  whole  enlightened 
and  regular  adminiftration  of  jultice  made  its  duties  lei’s 
difficult  and  laborious,  and  whofe  manners  rendered  them 
pleafant  and  refpe&able.” 

The  faculties  of  earl  Mansfield  flail  'JCominued  clear, 
though  their  vigour  was  abated ;  and  he  retained  his  re¬ 
collection 
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eolledion  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  deceafe,  which 
took  place  without  a  groan,  on  the  20th  of  March  1793, 
in  the  89th  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  depofited  in 
Weftminfter  Abbey.  The  bulk  of  his  large  fortune  went 
to  lord  Stormont,  who  fucceeded  to  his  title.  The  pri¬ 
vate  virtues  of  lord  Mansfield  were  univerfally  acknow¬ 
ledged  5  and  the  lingular  amenity  of  his  manners,  in  which 
vivacity  and  gaiety  were  tempered  with  elegance  and  de¬ 
corum,  rendered  him  the  delight  of  all  the  focial  circles 
which  he  frequented.  The  records  of  his  legal  know¬ 
ledge  are  preferved  in  his  arguments  as  counfel  in  Mr. 
Atkins’s  Reports,  and  his  fpeeches  and  decifions  as  judge 
in  Sir  James  Burrows’s,  Mr.  Douglas’s,  and  Mr.  Cowper’s, 
Reports.  His  judgments  In  the  court  of  K.  B.  were  parti¬ 
cularly  fortunate ;  for,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  prefid- 
ing  there,  there  were  few  or  noinftances  of  their  being  either 
arraigned  or  reverfed.  Of  his  difmtereftednefs  let  it  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  thrice  refufed  the  office  of  lord  high  chan¬ 
cellor,  and  never  took  any  grant  or  emolument  from  the 
late  king,  forhimfelf  or  any  perfon  belonging  to  him  ;  and 
when  the  fufferers  by  the  dreadful  riots  in  1780  were  to 
be  reimburfed  by  the  public,  his  lordffiip,  in  conjundion 
with  fir, George  Saville,  nobly  refufed  any  compenfation 
whatever.  Haltiday's  Life  of  Earl  Mansfield.  Jones's  Biog. 
Bid. 

MUR'RAY  (John-Andrew,  M.  D.),  profeffor  of  me¬ 
dicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen,  and  member  of  va¬ 
rious  learned  focieties,  was  defeended  from  a  Scots  family, 
who  during  Cromwell’s  ufurpation  abandoned  their  na¬ 
tive  country,  and  fettled  in  Poland  and  Pruffia.  He  was 
born  in  1740  at  Stockholm,  where  his  father  was  preacher 
to  the  German  congregation  in  that  city.  Under  the  eye 
of  this  worthy  parent,  he  was  initiated  in  the  principles 
of  learning;  and  till  the  age  of  fourteen  he  frequented 
the  German  Lyceum,  where  he  applied  to  the  languages, 
mathematics,  philofophy,  hiftory,  and  geography.  The 
two  following  years  he  had  private  inftrudion  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  natural  philofophy;  and  in  1766,  when  feven- 
teen,  he  removed  to  Upfal,  where  he  ftudied  natural  hif¬ 
tory,  botany,  the  materia  medica,  and  pathology,  under 
Linnaeus  5  anatomy,  under  Arvilius  ;  and  pharmacy,  mi¬ 
neralogy,  and  chemiftry,  under  Wallerius.  Among  all 
thefe  preceptors  he  entertained  the  higheft  refpeCt  for 
Linnaeus  :  he  always  embraced  every  opportunity  of  de¬ 
claring  how  much  he  was  indebted  to  that  celebrated 
man;  afterwards  maintained  with  him  an  uninterrupted 
literary  correl’pondence,  and  on  many  occafions  defended 
him  when  attacked  on  account  of  his  fyftem  or  opinions. 
In  1759  he  made  a  tour  to  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Swe¬ 
den,  and  thence  to  Copenhagen,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  natural  hiftory,  and  to  make 
himfelf  acquainted  with  new  economical  difeoveries.  In 
1760  he  proceeded  to  Gottingen,  where  his  brother  John- 
Philip  was  profeffor  of  philofophy;  and  here  he  applied, 
with  the  utmoft  affiduity,  for  two  years,  to  the  different 
branches  taught  in  that  feminary,  attending  the  lectures 
of  Richter,  Vogel,  Buttner,  Kaftner,  and  other  profeffors. 
He  devoted  fome  time  alfo  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Engliffi, 
French,  and  Italian,  languages.  By  a  fpecial  licenfe  from 
the  Hanoverian  government,  he  began,  at  Eafter,  1763,  to 
give  leffons  in  botany ;  in  Auguft,  the  fame  year,  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  and  in  April  following  was  appointed 
extraordinary  profeffor  of  medicine.  In  1768  he  was 
eleded  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stock¬ 
holm  ;  next  year  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  medicine, 
and  director  of  the  botanical  garden  ;  and  in  1770  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen. 
Linnaeus  had  already  given  the  name  of  Caffida  Murray! 
to  an  infed  dilcovered  by  him  ;  and  in  1771  he  gave  the 
denomination  of  Murraya  exotica  to  an  Eaft-Indian 
tree.  See  that  article. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  following  years  he  was  eleded  a 
member  of  moll  of  the  learned  focieties  in  Europe;  in  1780 
the  king  of  Sweden  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  Vafa,' 
and  in  1.78a  he  was  railed  by  his  Britannic  majefty  to  the 
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rank  of  privy-counfellor.  In  the  beginning  of  1791  he 
was  attacked  by  a  fpurious  peripneumony,  which  left  be¬ 
hind  it  a  continued  cough,  intermittent  pains  in  the  left 
fide,  and  a  fhortnefs  of  breath.  He  confulted  his  friend 
Dr.  Altorf;  but  the  difeale  continued  to  gain  fo  much 
that,  on  the  21ft  of  May,  his  phylician  thought  it  advi- 
fiible  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  real  ftate  of  his 
cafe.  This  information  he  received  with  the  utmoft  tran¬ 
quillity  and  compofure  ;  obferving  that  the  only  thing 
which  gave  him  uneafinefs  was  his  Apparatu^  Medicami- 
num,  on  which  he  had  employed  fo  much  time  and  la¬ 
bour,  and  which  he  could  have  wifhed  to  live  to  complete. 
He  then  afked  his  friend  whether  he  would  undertake  to 
bring  it  to  a  conclulion  ;  and,  being  anfwered  in  the  affir* 
mative,  he  got  up,  notwithftanding  his  extreme  weak- 
nefs,  and,  having  delivered  to  him  the  manufeript,  gave 
diredions  in  what  manner 'he  was  defirous  that  the  con¬ 
tinuation  fhould  be  executed.  The  fame  day  he  corrected 
the  tenth  Iheet  of  the  fixtli  volume  ;  but  the  violence  of 
his  pain  obliged  him  to  fufpend  his  labour  at  the  twelfth 
page;  and  next  day,  May  22,  1791,  he  expired,  in  the 
fifty-fecond  year  of  his  age. 

Murray  was  a  man  of  found  judgment,  great  adivity 
and  induftry,  and  extenfive  information.  He  conftantly 
rofe  early,  and  laboured  till  a  late  hour  in  his  clofet,  un- 
lefs  prevented  by  Ills  avocations  in  the  botanic-garden. 
Hence  he  was  enabled  to  compole  a  number  of  trads,  on 
various  lubjeds,  in  botany,  natural  hiftory,  medicine, 
pharmacy,  and  medical  literature.  His  principal  work, 
however,  was  on  the  fubjed  of  the  materia  medica,  and 
had  occupied  a  large  portion  of  his  time  and  attention. 
It  was  publiflied  at  different  times,  and  entitled  “  Ap¬ 
paratus  Medicaminum,  tarn  fiinplicium  quam  praepatorum 
et  compolitorum,  in  Praxeos  adjumentum  confideratus 
and  coniifts  of  fix  volumes,  odavo.  Among  his  other 
produdions,  are,  2.  Opufcula  in  quibus  Commentatione9 
varias,  tam  medicas  quam  ad  Rem  naturalem  fpedantes, 
retradtavit,  emendavit,  auxit ;  2  vols.  Gott.  1785,  1786. 
3.  Commentates  de  Hepatitide,  maxime  India;  Orientalis, 
ibid.  1780.  4.  Spinte  bifida;  mala  offium  conformatione 
inita,  ibid.  1780.  5.  Retzii  Primae  Linese  Pharmaciae, 

tranflated  from  the  Swedifli,  1771  6.  Rofenftein’s  Family 
Difipenfatory,  tranflated  from  the  fame,  Leipfic,  1781.  In 
the  Tranfadions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen,  are 
inferred  many  valuable  papers  of  profeflor  Murray’s, 
chiefly  relating  to  the  molt  remarkable  plants  cultivated 
in  the  botanic -garden ;  and  he  enjoyed  fo  much  of  the 
confidence  of  his  great  preceptor  Liqnseus,  as  to  be  en- 
trufted  by  him  with  the  editing  of  the  thirteenth  edition 
of  the  Syftema  Vegetabilium.  Pie  likewife  publifhed  tire 
fourteenth  edition  of  the  fame  work,  after  the  author’s 
death,  in  1784.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the  execution 
of  his  talk,  he  did  not  follow  the  original  principle  of 
Linnaeus,  in  introducing  the  new  genera  from  the  Sup¬ 
plement  and  other  fources.  Gen.  Bing. 

MUR'RAY  FRITH',  a  large  bay  of  the  German  Sea, 
on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland,  and  north  of  the  county  of 
Murray,  whence  its  name  ;  anciently  JEJiuariurn  Vavaris . 

MURRAY  HAR'BOUR,  a  harbour  on  the  eaft  coalt 
of  the  ifland  of  St.  John,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Lat.  46.  N.  Ion.  62.  20.  W. 

MURRAY’S  I'SLANDS,  feveral  fmall  i (lands  on  the 
fouth-weft  coaft  of  the  county  of  Kircudbright,  at  the 
mouth  of  Fleet  Bay  :  eleven  or  twelve  miles  north-north- 
eaft  of  Burrow  Head. 

MURRA'YA,  f.  [from  John  Andrew  Murray ,  juft  no¬ 
ticed.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  decandria,  order 
monogynia,  natural  order  aurantia,  Juff.  Generic  cha- 
raders — Calyx :  periantbium  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  very 
fmall,  cloven  into  five,  linear,  ered,  roundiffi,  remote, 
permanent,  fegments.  Corolla  s  bell-fliaped,  of  five  lan¬ 
ceolate  petals,  fpreading  at  their  tips  ;  nedary  bell-(haped, 
fliort,  inclofing  the  germen.  Stamina  ;  filaments  ten,  awl- 
fliaped,  the  length  ol  the  flower ;  antherae  fome  what  oblong. 
Piltillum;  germen  fuperior,  roundilh;  ftyle  tliread-ffiaped, 

angular. 
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angular,  longer  than  the  ftamens ;  ftigma  flat-tifn,  warty, 
angular.  Pericarpium  :  berry  rather  pulpy,  of  one  cell. 
Seed:  folitary,  large,  obovate,  furrowed  on  one  fide. — 
JEJfential  Character.  Calyx  five-cleft ;  corolla  of  five  pe¬ 
tals,  bell-fhaped ;  neftary  furrounding  the  germen  ;  berry 
lingle-feeded. 

Murraya  exotica,  orafh-leaved  murraya,  a  fingle  fpecies. 
A  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  and  introduced  at  Kew  in 
1771,  where  it  flowers  in  Auguft  and  September.  This 
is  a  fli rub  or  fmall  tree,  about  fix  feet  in  height,  whofe 
trunk  is  branched,  and  covered  with  a  greyifh  bark. 
Leaves  alternately  pinnate,  compofed  of  three  pairs  of 
leaflets,  with  an  odd  one  ;  leaflets  alternate,  on  fiiort  ftalks, 
obovate,  bluntilh,  rigid,  fmooth,  refembling  thofe  of  the 
common  Buxus,  whence  its  French  appellation  luis  cle 
Chine.  Flowers  corymbofe,  white,  fomewhat  like  an 
orange-flower,  but  about  half  the  fize  ;  their  lcent  is  fitid 
to  be  fomewhat  like  that  of  jafmine,  but  by  no  means 
powerful.  Berries  globular,  pointed,  tubercled,  red  5 
feed  large,  whitifh  or  pale  ftraw-coloured. 

MUR'RAYSHIRE,  Morayshire,  or  the  County  of 
Elgin,  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  an  arm  of  the  fea,  called  the  Frith  of 
Murray,  on  the  eaft  by  Bamfflhire,  on  the  fouth  by  Aber- 
deenihire  and  Invernefsfliire  and  Nairn flii re ;  being  thirty 
miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  nearly  the  fame  from  north 
to  fouth.  Its  air  is  falutary,  and  the  winter  milder  than 
any  other  part  in  the  north  of  the  kingdom.  The  fouth 
fide  is  mountainous,  but  abounds  with  pafture,  as  the 
low  country  does  with  corn.  Here  are  feveral  woods  of 
firs  and  oaks.  The  foil  is  generally  fruitful,  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  fruits  ripe  foon.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the 
Spey,  the  Loflie,  Nairn,  and  Findhorn;  all  of  which  pro¬ 
duce  vaft  quantities  of  falmon.  I11  1811,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  was  28,108.  The  chief  towns  are  Elgin  and 
Forres.  Murray,  or  Moray,  formerly  comprehended  the 
{hires  of  Nairn,  Moray  Proper,  or  Elgin,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  fliire  of  BamfF.  It  was  anciently  counted  the  gra¬ 
nary  of  Scotland  ;  the  old  liiftorians  are  lavifli  in  their 
praifes  in  favour  of  its  fertility  and  falubrity;  and  it 
ufed  to  be  a  common  faying,  that  it  enjoyed  forty  days 
more  of  fair  weather  than  mod  other  parts  of  Scotland. 

Numerous  interefting  remains  of  antiquity  are  found 
in  different  parts  of  Morayfhire. — Elgin  is  diftinguifhed 
by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  cathedral,  originally  built  by 
bilhop  Murray,  whofe  epifcopal  feat  was  tranflated  hither 
from  Spynie  in  the  year  1224.  Having  been  burnt  to 
the  ground,  however,  in  1 390,  by  Alexander  Stewart  of 
Badenoch,  it  was  refounded  by  bilhop  Barr.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  Plufcardine-abbey  ftand  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
river  Loflie,  fix  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Elgin.  This 
monaftery  w'as  founded  by  king  Alexander  II.  in  the  year 
1230,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  The  religious  were 
monks  of  Valles  Caulium,  a  reform  of  the  Ciftertians  fol¬ 
lowing  the  rule  of  St.  Bennet,  and  w'ere  brought  hither  by 
William  Malvoifin  bilhop  of  St.  Andrews,  from  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Langres,  in  France.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
ruins,  this  inftitution  appears  to  have  been  one  of  confi- 
derable  extent  and  riches.  On  the  fouth  bank  of  loch 
Spynie  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  bilhops 
of  Moray,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the  moft  mag¬ 
nificent  epifcopal  feats  in  Scotland.  LoChinbarb-caftle, 
in  the  parilh  of  Edinkillie,  has  evidently  been  a  place  of 
great  ftrength.  Catharine  de  Beaumont,  widow  of  David 
de  Mailings  earl  of  Athol,  was  blockaded  here  during  the 
captivity  of  king  Dayid  Bruce,  by  fir  Andrew  Moray  the 
regent.  Edward  III.  however,  faved  her  from  falling  into 
bis  hands,  by  compelling  him  to  raife  the  fiege  the  year 
following,  when  he  marched  his  army  fo  far  north  as  I11- 
vernefs,  with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  fubmiflion  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  prgfent  remains  of  this  caftlc  cover 
a  fpace  of  ground  not  lels  than  one  hundred  yards  fquare. 
Near  this  fcrtrels  are  the  veftiges  of  another,  called  Doune- 
Iiill,  which  appears  to  be  of  more  ancient  date  than  the 
former  ;  and  was  probably  one  of  the  ftrong  holds  to  which 
the  inhabitants  retired  with  their  cattle  upon  the  iuvafions 


of  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  or  Illanders.  It  is  fituated  on 
a  conical  mount,  defended  011  the  one  fide  by  the  deep 
rocky  channel  of  the  rapid  river  of  Dwie,  and  on  the 
others  by  an  immenfe  fofi'e  or  ditch,  with  a  ftrong  ram¬ 
part  on  the  outiide,  moftly  eompofed  of  ftones,  fome  of 
which  are  apparently  vitrified.  About, a  mile  higher  up 
the  river  Hands  the  caftle  of  Dumphail,  long  the  property 
of  the  family  of  Dunbar ;  and  in  the  parilh  of  Dyke  is  that 
of  Darnaway,  the  venerable  manfion  of  the  earls  of  Moray, 
of  the  Randolphs,  the  Dunbars,  the  Douglafes,  and  the 
Stuarts,  all  names  of  much  note  in  the  page  of  hiftory. 
The  grand  hall  in  this  caftle,  built  by  Thomas  Randolph, 
regent  of  Scotland  during  the  minority  of  king  David 
Bruce,  is  by  much  the  oldeft  and  moft  remarkable  part  of 
the  buildings  ;  and  meafures  eighty-nine  feet  in  length  by 
thirty-five  in  breadth. — In  the  parilh  of  DufFus  may  be 
difeovered  traces  of  l'ome  ancient  military  works,  which 
are  attributed  to  the  Danes.  The  fpot  on  which  they  are 
fituated  is  called  the  Burgh;  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
real  feite  of  the  fortrefs  mentioned  by  Buchanan,  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  furrendered  to  the  Danes  upon  the  defeat  of 
Malcolm  II.  At  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  parilh  is  an 
obelilk  or  Hone  crol's,  conjectured  to  be  the  lame  which 
w'as  erected  to  commemorate  the  rout  and  difperfion  of 
the  forces  of  Camus  by  the  fame  monarch  in  the  purfnit 
of  the  Danes,  after  the  vidlory  of  Panbride,  in  Angus. 
The  village  of  DufFus  is  further  remarkable  for  a  fquare, 
in  the  centre  of  which  Hands  the  church,  furrounded  by 
four  ftreets  regularly  paved,  the  workmanlhip  of  Oliver 
Cromwell’s  foldiers.  Swino’s  Hone,  or  pillar,  on  the  road 
from  Nairn  to  Forres,  is  a  curiofity  that  particularly  de¬ 
mands  attention.  This  ftone  is  u»iverfally  allowed  to  ex¬ 
ceed  in  ornamental  w’orkmanfliip  all  the  other  obelilks  in 
Scotland;  and  is  even  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  fineft 
monument  of  the  kind  now  exiftingin  Europe.  Its  height 
above  ground  is  not  lefs  than  twenty-three  feet,  and  it  is 
faid  to  fink  twelve  beneath  it.  Its  breadth  is  about  four 
leet.  The  portion  above  the  furface  of  the  ground 
is  vifibly  divided,  on  the  eaft  fide,  into  fieven  compart¬ 
ments,  containing  a  variety  of  baflo-relievos,  reprefent- 
ing  military  figures.  On  the  other  fide  is  difplayed  a 
fumptuous  crol's,  and  under  it  appear  two  perfonages  in 
the  attitudes  of  reconciliation.  It  is  remarkable  that  no 
diftinbt  tradition  concerning  this  obelilk  has  reached  the 
prel'ent  period  ;  hence  its  origin  and  intention  are  doubt¬ 
ful,  but  it  is  uiually  fuppofed  to  have  been  erebled  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  peace  concluded  between  Malcolm  and  Ca¬ 
nute,  upon  the  final  retreat  of  the  Danes  from  Scotland. 

MUR'RE,  f.  A  kind  of  bird;  the  razor-bill,  Alca 
torda. — Among  the  firft  fort  we  reckon  coots,  meawes, 
rnurres,  creyfers,  and  curlews.  Carew. 

MURREEO'W,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Benares  : 
fourteen  miles  fouth  of  Jionpour. 

MUR'REY,  adj.  [moree,  Fr.  morello,  Ital.  from  mero, 
a  moor.]  Darkly  red. — Painted  glafs  of  a  fanguine  red, 
will  not  afeend  in  powder  above  a  murrey.  Brown's  Vulg. 
Errors. 

MUR'REY,  f.  A  dark  brown.  Phillips. 

MUR'REY-COLOURED,  adj.  Darkly  red.— Cornelius 
jumps  out,  a  ftocking  upon  his  head,  and  a  waiftcoat  of 
murrey- coloured  fattin  upon  his  body.  4  rbuthnot. 

MUR'RHINE,  or  Murrhi'nus,  f.  [yoppuos,  Gr.]  In 
antiquity,  an  appellation  given  to  a  delicate  fort  of  ware 
brought  from  the  eaft,  whereof  cups  and  vales  were  made; 
which  added  not  a  little  to  the  fplendour  of  the  Roman 
banquets. 

Critics  are  divided  concerning  the  matter  of  the  pocula 
or  vafa  murrkhta ,  murrina ,  or  murrea.  Some  will  have 
them  to  have  been  the  fame  with  our  porcelain,  or  china- 
ware.  The  generality  held  them  to  have  been  made  of 
fome  precious  kind  of  ftone,  which  was  found  chiefly,  as 
Pliny  tells  us,  in  Parthia,  but  more  elpecially  in  Carma- 
nia.  Arrian  tells  us,  that  there  was  a  great  quantity  of 
them  made  at  Diofpolis  in  Egypt.  This  he  calls  another 
fort  of  murrhina-work;  and  it  is  evident,  from  all  ac¬ 
counts,  that  themurrhina  of  Diofpolis  was  a  fort  of  glafs- 
1  ware,. 
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ware,  made  in  imitation  of  the  porcelain  or  murrlia  of 
India.  There  is  fome  difference  in  the  accounts  given  by 
Pliny  and  Martial  of  the  murrluna  vafa.  The  firft  author 
lays,  that  they  would  not  bear  hot  liquors,  but  that  only 
cold  ones  were  drunk  out  of  them.  The  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  tells  us,  that  they  bore  hot  liquors  very  well. 
If  we  credit  Pliny’s  account,  their  porcelain  was  much 
inferior  to  ours  in  this  particular.  Some  conjecture  them 
to  have  been  of  agate,  others  of  onyx,  others  of  coral. 
Baronius,  doubtlefs,  was  fartheft  out  of  the  way,  when 
he  took  them  to  be  made  of  myrrh,  congealed  and  har¬ 
dened.  Some  have  fuppofed  thefe  veffels  to  be  made  of 
cryftal,  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  account  of  all  the  an¬ 
cients.  The  Greeks  had  the  words  for  cryftal, 

and  cr^v^vz  for  myrrh,  very  common  among'them;  and 
theref  ore,  if  any  of  thefe  veffels  had  been  made  of  either 
of  thefe  fubftances,  they  would  in  feme  places  have  called 
them  Jmyrna,  or  cn/ftallina.  On  the  contrary,  the  molt 
correct  among  them  call  them  murrhina,  or  morrina.  The 
cups  made  of  cryftal,  which  were  alfo  in  ufe  at  thofe 
times,  were  called  cri/ftallitia ;  and  thefe,  murrhina  or 
murrhcea,  by  way  of  keeping  up  the  diitinCtion  ;  and  Mar¬ 
tial  tells  us,  that  the  (tone  they  were  made  of  was  fpotted 
or  variegated,  calling  them  pocula  maculoj'oe  niurree.  And 
Statius  mentions  the  cryftalline  or  murrhine  cups  in  the 
fame  fentence,  but  as  different  things,  not  the  fame.  Ar¬ 
rian  mentions  alfo  the  Ai9o;  which  his  interpreters 

cenfure  as  an  error  of  the  copies,  and  would  alter  into 
myrrha ,  the  name  of  the  gum  myrrh. 

Pompey  is  recorded  as  the  firft  who  brought  thefe  mur¬ 
rhine  veffels  out  of  the  eaft,  which  he  exhibited  in  his 
triumph,  and  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  But  pri¬ 
vate  perfons  were  not  long  without  them.  So  fond,  in 
effeCl,  did  the  Roman  gentry  grow  of  them,  that  a  cup 
which  held  three  fextaries  was  fold  for  feventy  talents. 
T.  Petronius,  before  his  death,  to  fpite  Nero  (or  as  Pliny 
expreffes  it,  ut  mevj'am  ejns  exheeredaret,  to  difinherit  his 
table),  broke  a  bafon,  India  murrhina,  valued  at  three  hun¬ 
dred  talents,  on  which  that  emperor  had  fet  his  heart. 

MUR'RION,  f.  [often  written  morion.  See  Morion. 
Junius  derives  it  from  mums,  a  wall.]  A  helmet ;  a  cafque ; 
armour  for  the  head: 

Their  beef  they  often  in  their  murrions  ftew’d. 

And  in  their  bafket-hilts  their  bev’rage  brew’d.  King. 

MUR'RO-B ATHRA'RII,  f.  Among  the  Romans,  a 
kind  of  perfumers. 

MUR'SANGE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cote  d’Or:  four  miles  eaft  of  Beaune. 

MUR'SCHNITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Coburg  :  nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Coburg. 

MUR'TEN.  See  Morat. 

MURTEZABAD',  a  town  of  Aliatic  Turkey,  in  Na- 
tolia  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Angura. 

MURTH,/!  Plenty,  as  of  corn.  An  old  word.  A  infworth. 

MUR'THER.  See  Murder,  p.  214. 

MURTHLACH'.  See  Mortlach. 

MUR'TI,  /.’  A  word,  among  Hindoo  metaphyficians, 
meaning  a  form,  apparition,  image,  or  idol.  It  denotes 
any  fhape  or  appearance  affumed  by  a  celeftial  being.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Vedanta  theory,  our  vital  fouls  are  murti , 
or  images  merely,  of  the  Supreme  Spirit.  Homer  deferibes 
the  idol  of  Hercules  in  Elyfium,  with  other  deceafed  he¬ 
roes,  though  the  god  himlelf  was  at  the  fame  time  enjoy¬ 
ing  blifs  in  the  heavenly  manfions.  The  Hindoo  theory, 
in  like  manner,  would  deferibe  fuch  a  murti  as  not  fuf- 
ceptible  of  affeCting  with  any  fenlation,  either  pleating 
or  painful,  the  being  from  which  it  emanated;  though  it 
may  give  pleafure  or  pain  to  collateral  emanations  from 
the  lame  fource.  Hence  they  offer  no  lacrifices  to  the 
Supreme  Effence,  of  which  our  fouls  are  images,  or  murtis  ; 
but  adore  him  with  filent  meditation.  Oblations  are  made 
to  fire;  and  acts  of  vvorfhip  performed  to  the  fun,  the 
liars,  the  earth,  and  the  powers  of  nature,  which  are  con- 
fidered  as  murtis  or  images,  the  fame  in  kind  as  ourfclves, 
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but  tranfcendently  higher  in  degree.  The  Hindoo  triad 
is  called  tri-murti ;  literally  tri-form.  This  difficult  fub- 
jeft  is  dilcuffed  by  Mr.  Wilford,  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Aftatic 
Refearches. 

MUR'TON,  a  village  of  Cumberland,  in  the  pariffi  of 
Lamplugh,  near  St.  Bees. 

MUR'TON,  a  village  of  Weftmoreland,  hear  Appleby, 
having  near  it  a  remarkable  hill,  called  Murton-Pike,  re- 
fembling  a  pyramid.  It  is  three  miles  diftant  from  the 
parifh-church  of  St,  Michael. 

MURU',  a  feaport  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ni- 
phon.  The  harbour  is  narrow,  but  fife,  and  fereened  by 
a  mountain.  It  is  feventy-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Meaco. 

MURU'A,  a  town  of  Kindooftan,  in  Oude:  thirty- 
three  miles  north  of  Kairabad. 

MURU'MIA,  /.’  in  botany.  See  Passiflora. 

MURVIE'DRO.  See  Morviedro. 

MURVI'EL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Herault:  fix  miles  north-north-weft  of  Beziers,  and 
ten  fouth  of  Bedarrieux. 

MURZINE'I,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolfk,  on  the  Irtifch ;  forty  miles  north-north-weft  of 
Tara. 

MUS,  f.  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the 
clals  mammalia,  and  order  glires.  The  generic  characters 
are — Fore-teeth  upper  wedged ;  grinders  three,  rarely  two, 
on  each  fide  of  the  jaw;  clavicles  perfedl. 

This  numerous  tribe  conftitutes  a  formidable  phalanx, 
againft  which  mankind  find  it  neceffary  to  employ  various 
artifices  of  extirpation,  in  order  to  lelfen  the  ravages  oc- 
cafionally  fuffered  by  its  depredations.  In  our  own  ifland, 
the  black  and  grey  rats,  the  field  and  domeftic  mice,  are 
the  principal  deftroyers  ;  but  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  the  hotter  regions  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  many  other  fpecies,  ftill  more  formidable,  are  found. 
The  different  kinds  vary  confiderably  in  their  manner  of 
life,  fome  confining  themfelves  entirely  to  vegetable  food, 
while  others  are  poiyphagous,  dellroying  with  indiferimi- 
nate  avidity  almoft  any  animal  or  vegetable  fubftance  to 
which  they  can  gain  accefs.  Their  pace  is,  in  general, 
rather  quick,  and  their  moft  ufual  refidence  is  in  obfeure 
fubterraneous  retreats,  from  which  they  principally  emerge 
by  night.  They  are  of  a  prolific  nature,  and  the  females 
are  furniftied  with  numerous  teats.  Some  fpecies  are  mi¬ 
gratory  ;  others  local,  or  attached  to'fhe  fame  refidence. 
Laftly,  fome  are  of  an  uncouth  form  and  difagreeable  ap¬ 
pearance,  while  others  are  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of 
their  afpedft  and  colours.  In  the  12th  edition  of  the  Syf- 
tema  Naturae,  Linnaeus  included  in  this  genus  the  jer¬ 
boas,  the  cavies,  and  feveral  other  animals  which  are  now 
formed  into  diftinft  genera.  This  mode  of  diftribution 
might  perhaps  be  carried  ftill  farther ;  the  habit  or  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fome  fpecies  differing  very  confidera'bly  from 
that  of  the  major  part  of  the  tribe.  And  hence  it  has 
been  found  neceffary  to  divide  the  fpecies  (upwards  of 
fifty  in  number)  into  fourdiftinft  fedlions. 

I.  Tail  compreffed  at  the  end. 

1.  Mus  caftorides,  the  beaver- rat.  This  was  firft  de- 
feribed  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Burrow,  in  the  Linn.  Tranf. 
vol.  xi.  It  appears  to  be  a  new  fpecies,  and  to  bear  a 
greater  refemblance  to  the  beaver  than  the  following, 
which  has  generally  been  called  the  beaver-rat,  and  has 
commonly  flood  at  the  head  of  this  genus,  as  a  connect- 
ing  link  with  the  genus  Caftor,  which  immediately  pre¬ 
cedes  it  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  Linnaean  fyftem.  And 
Mr.  Burrow  obferves,  that  it  is  placed  fo  nearly  midway 
between  them,  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  which 
has  the  better  claim.  Its  teeth  are  thole  of  the  beaver, 
for  there  are  four  molares  on  each  fide  in  either  jaw,  and 
the  incifors  are  limply  wedged  ;  but  it  is  deficient  in  the 
broad  flat  tail,  which  feems  to  conftitute  an  eff’ential  ge¬ 
neric  character  of  the  beaver,  being  fo  clofely  connected 
with  the  wonderful  habits  of  life  peculiar  to  that  crea¬ 
ture.  “  The  occiput  was  broken,  and  a  part  of  the  muf- 
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cles  remained  on  the  fkull  when  I  examined  it;  but,  as 
far  as  I  could  judge  from  this  ftate,  the  conformation 
more  nearly  approaches  that  of  the  rat,  M.  deeumanus, 
than  that  of  the  beaver ;  particularly  in  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  cranium,  in  the  conftru&ion  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  zygomatic  arch,  and  in  the  remarkable  procefs  of  the 
lower  jaw.  For  thefe  reafons  I  have  referred  it  to  the  ge¬ 
nus  Mus;  but  fome  more  fkilful  hand  may  hereafter  de- 
fignate  it  with  greater  propriety.  Though  nearly  allied 
to  both,  it  certainly  differs  generically  from  either  the 
rat  or  beaver,  and,  in  the  hind  feet,  from,  I  think,  all 
other  mammalia.” 

Mr.  Burrow  affigns  to  this  compound  animal  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpecific  characters :  Tail  middle-length,  round, 
fcaly,  hoary  underneath  ;  feet  palmate.  The  length  of 
the  body  was  21  inches,  of  the  tail  8|.  The  colour  grey- 
ifli-brown  above,  yellowilh  beneath  ;  hair  fhort  and  thick; 
ears  round  and  naked;  eyes  fmall;  upper  front  teeth  an 
inch  long,  lower  1^;  feet  five- toed.  In  addition  to  the 
above  characters  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  nofe  is 
furrounded  with  whitifli  hair:  that  there  are  a  few  ftiff 
briftles  at  the  bafe  of  each  claw;  that  the  thumb  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fhort,  and  the  claw  thick  ;  that  the  length  of  the 
middle  claw  of  the  fore-foot  is  one  inch,  and  that  of  the 
metatarfus  three  inches.  The  perfon  who  firft  poftefied 
the  animal  in  this  country  Fates  that  he  bought  it  on¬ 
board  a  Flip  from  the  Braids :  Mr.  Burrow  had  afterwards 
frequent  opportunities  of  obferving  it,  and  of  making  a 
drawing  while  it  was  alive  at  Exeter  ’Change.  It  died 
fuddenly,  and  without  any  apparent  caufej  and  is  now 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Bullock. 

2.  Mus  coypus,  the  coypu,  or  otter-rat:  with  flightly- 
compreffed  hairy  tail  of  middling  length,  and  webbed 
hind  feet.  The  firft  defcriber  of  this  animal  was  Molina, 
who  informs  us  that  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  waters  of 
Chili;  that  it  has  the  general  appearance  of  an  otter, 
being  of  the  fame  fize  and  colour;  but  that  in  its  teeth 
it  agrees  with  the  rat  tribe.  The  feet  are  each  furnilhed 
with  five  toes ;  thofe  of  the  hind  feet  being  connected  by 
a  web  :  the  ears  are  rounded,  the  nofe  longifh  and  co  vered 
with  whilkers,  and  the  tail  thick  and  flattifh  on  the  fides. 
This  animal  lives  occafionally  on  land  as  well  as  water ; 
fometimes  frequenting  houfes,  and  is  eafdy  tamed.  The 
female  produces  five  or  fix  young  at  a  birth. 

3.  Mus  z.ibethicus,  the  fnufk-rat :  with  long  comprefied 
lanceolate  tail,  and  unwebbed  feet.  In  the  Memoirs  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1725,  there 
is  a  complete  and  excellent  defcription  of  th-is  animal  by 
Monf.  Sarrazin,  at  that  time  king’s  phylician  at  Quebec. 
It  is  from  the  above  defcription  that  Buffon  has  drawn 
up  the  major  part  of  his  own  account,  and  indeed  it  does 
not  appear  pofiible  to  add  any  thing  material  to  what  Sar¬ 
razin  has  delivered.  This. animal  is  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall 
rabbit,  and  is  extremely  common  in  Canada.  Its  head 
is  fliorff,  like  that  of  a  water-rat ;  the  eyes  large;  the  ears 
very  fhort,  rounded,  and  covered  internally  as  well  as 
externally  with  hair.  It  has,  like  the  reft  of  this  tribe, 
four  very  ftrong  cutting  teeth,  of  which  thofe  in  the 
lower  jaw  are  near  an  inch  long;  thofe  in  the  upper  fome- 
what  fhorter :  the  fur  on  the  whole  body  is  foft  and  gloffy, 
and  beneath  is  a  fine  fur,  or  thick  down,  as  in  the  beaver: 
the  toes  on  all  the  feet  are  limple,  or  without  membranes, 
and  are  covered  with  hair.  The  tail  is  nearly  as  long  as 
the  body;  and  is  of  the  fame  form  with  that  of  the  Sorex 
mofchatus,  or  mufk-fhrew,  being  laterally  comprelTed;  it 
is  nearly  naked,  and  covered  with  fmall  fcales  intermixed 
with  fcattered  hairs.  The  general  colour  of  the  animal  is 
a  reddifh  brown,  of  the  tail  afh-colour.  In  its  general  ap¬ 
pearance  this  animal  greatly  refembles  the  beaver,  except 
in  fize,  and  in  the  form  of  its  tail.  It  has  alfo  fimilar  in- 
ftiribts  and  difpofitions  ;  living  in  a  focial  ftate  in  the 
winter,  in  curiouliy-conftruited  huts  or  cabins,  built 
near  the  edge  of  fome  lake  or  river:  thefe  huts  are  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  plaftered 
with  great  neatnefs  in  the  infide,  and  covered  externally 
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with  a  kind  of  bafket-work,  of  rufhes,  &c.  interlaced  to¬ 
gether  fo  as  to  form  a  compaft  and  fecure  guard,  im¬ 
permeable  by  water.  During  the  winter  thefe  receptacles 
are  generally  covered  with  feveral  feet  of  fnow,  and  the 
animals  reiide  in  them  without  being  incommoded  by  it, 
feveral  families  commonly  inhabiting  each  cabin.  It  is 
added,  that  the  infides  of  the  receptacles  are  furnilhed 
with  a  feries  of  fteps,  to  prevent  them  from  being  injured 
by  inundations.  Thefe  animals  do  not  lay  up  a  ftock  of 
provifions  like  the  beaver,  but  form  fubterraneous  paf- 
fages  beneath  and  round  their  cabins,  to  give  themfelves 
an  opportunity  of  procuring  occafional  fupplies  of  roots, 
herbage,  &c.  According  to  Monf.  Sarrazin,  the  animal 
is  particularly  calculated  by  nature  for  its  fubterraneous 
habits ;  having  a  great  mul'cular  force  in  its  fkin,  which 
enables  it  to  contract  its  body  occafionally  into  a  fmall 
volume:  it  has  alfo  a  great  fupplenefs  in  the  falfe  ribs, 
which  eafily  admit  of  contraction,  fo  that  it  is  enabled  to 
pafs  through  holes  impervious  to  much  fmaller  animals 
than  itfelf.  During  the  fummer  thefe  creatures  wander 
about  in  pairs,  feeding  voracioufly  on  herbs  and  roots. 
Their  odour,  which  refembles  that  of  mufk,  is  fo  ftrbng  as 
to  be  perceived  at  a  confiderable  diftance  ;  and  the  fkin, 
when  taken  from  the  body,  ftill  retains  the  fcent ;  this 
mufky  odour  is  owing  to  a  whitifli  fluid  depofited  in  cer¬ 
tain  glands  fituated  near  the  origin  of  the  tail.  They 
walk  and  run  in  an  awkward  manner,  like  the  beaver; 
but  they  cannot  fwim  fo  readily  as  that  animal,  their  feet 
being  unfurnifhed  with  webs.  The  females  produce  their 
young  towards  the  beginning  of  fummer,  and  have  five 
or  fix  at  a  time;  thefe,  if  taken  early,  are  eafdy  tamed, 
and  become  very  fportive ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
tail,  which  in  the  full-grown  animal  is  as  long  as  the 
body,  is  at  that  period  very  fhort.  The  fur  of  this  fpecies 
is  greatly  efteemed  as  a  commercial  article,  refembling 
that  of  the  beaver.  Linnaeus,  in  the  twelfth  edition  of 
the  Syltema  Naturae,  ranked  the  animal  under  the  genus 
Caftor;  and  Mr.'  Pennant  has  followed  his  example. 
Schreber,  however,  confiders  it  as  belonging  in  ft  rift  pro¬ 
priety  to  the  prefent  genus. 

II.  Tail  round,  naked. 

4.  Mus  pilorides,  themufkrcavy :  whitifh,  with  longifh, 
fcaly,  obtufely- truncated,  tail.  This  fpecies  is  found  in 
India,  and  the  Indian  iflands;  and  in  fize  nearly  equals 
the  Guinea-pig.  Its  colour  is  whitifh,  with  a  caft  of  gre)'- 
ferruginous  on  the  back,  and  of  cinereous  on  the  abdo¬ 
men  :  the  tail  is  longifh,  nearly  naked,  fcaly,  and  obtufe 
at  the  extremity.  It  burrows  like  a  rabbit ;  and  fmells 
lb  ftrong  of  mufk,  that  its  retreat  may  be  traced  by  the 
perfume. 

(3.  The  Caftor  cauda  linear)  tercti  of  Brown,  is  a  variety 
of  this.  It  inhabits  the  American  iflands,  and  feems'to 
differ  from  the  above  in  being  of  a  darker  colour  on  the 
back,  and  in  having  a  much  fhorter  tail.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  a  diftinCf  fpecies  fbut  the  hiftory'of  both  feems  at  prefent 
not  fufficiently  clear  to  enable  us  to  determine  this  point. 

5.  Mus  caraco,  the  caraco-rat:  grey,- with  long  fcaly', 
fomewhat-obtufe  taii,  and  (lightly  femipalmated  hind  feet. 
The  caraco,  firft  deferibed  by  Dr.  Pallas,  fo  extremely  re¬ 
fembles  the  Norway  rat,  that  at  firft  fight  it  might  be 
miftaken  for  that  animal;  but,  on  an  accurate  furvey,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  head  is  rather  longer  and  fharp.er 
in  proportion ;  the  upper  jaw  much  longer  than  the 
lower,  and  the  lip  very  much  divided;  the  teeth  are  not 
fo  ftrong,  and  the  tail  is  cohfiderably  fhorter.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  abounds  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  Siberia,  frequenting 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  Avimming  very  readily, To  that 
it  may  be  confidered  as  in  a  manner  amphibious.  Dr. 
Pallas  fuppofes  this  fpecies  to  have  migrated  from  the 
fouthern  parts  of  China.  The  length  of  the  caraco  is  fix 
inches,  and  of  the  tail  four  and  a  half  or  rather  more.  Ir.s 
colour  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  common  rat. 

6.  Mus  Americanus,  the  American  rat.  This  is  fuppofed 
by  Mr.  Pennant  to  be  the  fame  with  the  preceding,  or  a 
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variety  of  it.  It  inhabits  North  America,  among  (tones 
and  clefts  remote  from  habitations;  and  in  fixe,  colour, 
&c.  feems  to  agree  with  the  carapo.  Mr.  Pennant  de- 
fcribes  it  from  a  fpecimen  in  the  (late)  Leverian  Mufeum. 

7 .  Mus  rattus,  the  black  rat:  tail  very  long,  fcaly; 
body  black,  beneath  cinereous.  This  fpecies,  though 
now  common  in  moll  parts  of  Europe,  is  fuppofed-to  have 
been  originally  introduced  from  India  and  Perfia.  The 
word  rattus,  or  rat,  is  modern :  the  Romans  probably 
comprehended  all  kinds  under  the  word  mus.  The  Welfh 
cajl  it  the  French  moij'e,  which  intimates  that  it  has  been 
imported  thence  into  our  ifland.  None  of  them  are  found 
in  Siberia  or  Kamtfcatka.  They  fwarm  at  Otaheite,  and 
others  of  the  Society  Iflands ;  and  are  met  v.'ith  in  New 
Zealand  and  New  Holland.  In  Otaheite  they  are  fo  bold 
as  to  attack  the  inhabitants  when  afleep,  who  hold  them 
in  the  utmolt  deteftation,  but  will  not  kill  them,  left 
they  ihould  be  polluted  by  the  touch  :  they  will  not  even 
eat  the  bread-fruit  thefe  animals  happen  to  run  over. 
The  rat  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  North  America,  as 
well  as  of  Europe;  but  it  is  faid  that  South  America  was 
entirely  free  from  it,  till  it  was  imported  there  in  (hips 
from  Europe,  in  the  year  1554. 

The  general  length  of  this  original  fpecies,  from  nofe 
to  tail,  is  (even  inches,  and  of  the  tail  eight  inches.  The 
colour  of  the  head  and  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  is  a 
dark  iron  or  blackidt  grey ;  the  belly  is  of  a  dull  afti-colour : 
the  legs  are  duflcy,  and  very  (lightly  covered  with  hair : 
the  fore  feet  have  only  four  toes,  with  a  fmall  claw  in 
place  of  a  fifth :  the  tail  is  nearly  naked,  coated  with  a 
Italy  (kin,  and  marked  into  numerous  divifions  or  rings. 
This  animal  breeds  frequently,  and  commonly  brings 
about  fix  or  feven  young  at  a  time.  Sometimes  they  in- 
creafe  fo  faft  as  to  overftock  the  place  of  their  abode;  in 
which  cafe  they  fight  and  devour  each  other.  It  is  faid 
that  this  is  the  reafon  why  thefe  animals,  after  being 
extremely  troublefome,  fometimes  difappear  fuddenly. 
Various  are  the  methods  made  ufe  of  for  the  expulfion  of 
rats  from  the  places  they  frequent;  among  which  none  is 
more  Angular  than-that  mentioned  by  Gefner,  wdto  tells 
us  he  had  been  informed,  that,  if  a  rat  be  caught  and  a  bell 
tied  round  its  neck,  and  then  fet  at  liberty,  it  will  drive 
away  the  reft  wherever  it  goes.  This  expedient  appears  to 
be  occafionally  pratlifed  in  modern  times  with  fuccefs  ;  in 
confirmation  of  which,  Dr.  Shaw  relates  the  following 
ftory.  A  gentleman,  travelling  through  Mecklenburgh 
about  thirty  years  ago,  was  witnefs  to  the  following  curi¬ 
ous  circumftance  at  the  poft-houfe  in  New  Stargard.  Af¬ 
ter  dinner  the  landlord  placed  on  the  floor  a  large  diflt  of 
fioup,  and  gave  a  loud  whiftle.  Immediately  there  came 
into  the  room  a  maftiff,  a  fine  Angora  cat,  an  old  raven, 
and  a  remarkably  large  rat,  with  a  bell  about  its  neck. 
The  four  animals  went  to  the  di(h,  and,  without  difturb- 
ing  each  other,  fed  together;  after  which  the  dog,  cat,  and 
ra't,  lay  before  the  fire,  while  the  raven  hopped  about  the 
room.  The  landlord,  after  accounting  for  the  familiarity 
which  exifted  among  the  animals,  informed  his  gueft  that 
the  rat  was  the  molt  ufeful  of  the  four,  for  the  noife  he 
made  had  completely  freed  the  houle  from  the  rats  and 
mice  with  which  it  was  before  infefted. 

(3.  A  very  fmall  variety  of  this  fpecies,  not  much  larger 
than  a  moufe,  is  faid  by  Dr.  Pallas  to  be  found  about  the 
deferts  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Volga.  Like  many  other 
quadrupeds,  the  rat  is  fometimes  feen  perfettly  white,  in 
which  cafe  it  has  red  eyes.  The  white  rat,  however,  as  we 
are  allured  by  Mr.  Sell  reber,  does  not  always  produce  young 
ones  of  a  fimilar  colour ;  fo  that  fuch  varieties  can  hardly 
be  confidered  as  permanent.  Thi,s  is  proved  from  an  ob- 
fervation  of  profeflor  Herman, who,  having  kepta  pregnant 
white  rat  for  fonie  time,  found  that  the  young  ones  were 
of  the  ufual  colour  of  their  fpecies. 

8.  Mus  decumanus,  the  common  grey  rat :  colour  grey, 
(lift-haired,  with  very  long  fcaly  tail,  and  body  wliitifli  be¬ 
neath.  This  domeftic  fpecies,  which  is  now  become  the 
common  rat  of  our  own  ifland,  and  is  popularly  known 


by  the  name  of  the  Norway  rat,  (Pennant’s  brown  rut,)  is 
fiippofed,  like  the  preceding,  to  be  a  native  of  India  and 
Perfia,  from  which  countries  it  has  been  imported  into 
Europe.  In  England  it  feems  to  have  made  a  national 
conqueft  over  the  black  rat,  which  is  now  become  rare  in 
comparifon.  The  grey  rat  is  larger  than  the  black  rat, 
meafuring  nine  inches  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail,  which  is 
of  the  fame  length,  and  marked  into  about  two  hundred 
rings  or  circular  (paces  :  the  colour  is  a  pale  tawny  grey, 
wliitifli  beneath  :  the  fore  feet  have  four  toes,  with  a  claw 
in  place  of  a  fifth.  It  is  a  bold  and  voracious  animal,  and 
commits  great  havoc  in  granaries,  See.  Sometimes  it  takes 
up  its  refidence  in  the  banks  of  waters,  and  fwims  occa¬ 
fionally  with  almoft  as  much  facility  as  the  water-rat,  or 
Mus  amphibius.  In  its  general  manner  of  life  it  agrees 
with  the  black  rat ;  and  not  only  devours  grain  and  fruits, 
but  preys  on  poultry,  rabbits,  and  various  other  animals. 
It  is  a  very  prolific  fpecies,  and  produces  from  ten  to 
twelve  or  fourteen,  or  even  fometimes  eighteen,  young  at 
a  time.  When  clofely  purlued,  it  will  fometimes  turn  upon 
its  adverfary,  and  bite  with  great  feverity.  It  fee-ms  to 
have  made  its  firft  appearance  in  England  about  feventy 
years  ago;  and  is  (till  much  lefs  frequent  in  France  and 
fome  other  parts  of  the  continent  than  the  black  rat.  In 
France,  according  to  Butfon,  it  was  firft  obferved  at  Chan¬ 
tilly,  Marly-la-Ville,  and  Verfailles,  where  it  committed 
great  ravages.  This  author  affirms  that  it  breeds  three 
times  a-year.  The  common  rat  is  (liown  on  the  annexed 
Engraving,  at  fig.  1. 

In  Mr.  Charles  Fothergill’s  “  Effay  on  the  Philofophy, 
Study,  and  Ufe,  of  Natural  Hiftory,”  (1813.)  we  find  fome 
beautiful  reflections  which  remind  us  of  Ray  and  Derham. 
We  (hall  extract  a  few  paragraphs  which  relate  to  the  fub- 
je£t  we  are  upon. 

“  Nothing  can  afford  a  finer  illuftration  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  order  and  fimplicity  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
creation,  than  the  certainty,  precifion,  and  regularity, 
with  which  the  natural  checks  on  the  fuperabundant  in- 
creafe  of  each  tribe  of  animals  are  managed  ;  and  every 
family  is  fubjett  to  the  operation  of  checks  peculiar  to 
that  fpecies,  whatever  it  may  be,  eftabliflied  by  a  wife  law 
of  the  Molt  High,  to  counteract  the  fatal  efteCts  that  might 
a  rife  from  an  ever-aftive  populative  principle:  and  it  is 
by  the  admirable  difpofition  of  thefe  checks,  the  con¬ 
templation  of  which  is  alone  fufficient  to  aftonifli  the 
loftieft  and  mod  comprehenfive  foul  of  man,  that  the 
whole  fyllem  of  animal  life,  in  all  its  various  forms,  is 
kept  in  due  ftrength  and  equilibrium. 

“  This  fubjett  is  worthy  of  the  naturalift’s  moft  ferious 
confideration,  as,  by  a  few  hints,  I  will  now  attempt  to 
(how.” 

Mr.  F.  then  quotes  from  Mr.  Malthus,  “  The  great 
law  of  neceffity,  which  prevents  population  from  increaf- 
ing  in  any  country  beyond  the  food  which  it  can  either 
produce  or  require,  is  a  law  fo  open  to  our  view,  fo  obvi¬ 
ous  and  evident  to  our  underftaudings,  that  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  doubt  it.”  And  afterwards  proceeds  : — 
“  This  great  law  pervades  and  affetts  the  whole  animal 
creation,  and  fo  aftive,  unwearied,  and  rapid,  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  increafe  over  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  amongft 
inferior  animals,  that  it  is  evident  whole  genera  of  car¬ 
nivorous  beings  amongft  beads,  birds,  fifli,  reptiles,  and 
infeCts,  have  been  created  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  fup- 
prefling  the  redundancy  of  others,  and  reftraining  their 
numbers  within  proper  limits.  But  even  thofe  checks 
are  infufficient  to  reftrain  the  eftefts  of  a  too-rapid  popu¬ 
lative  principle  in  fome  animals,  which  have,  therefore, 
certain  deftructive  propenfities  given  to  them  by  the 
Creator,  that  operates  powerfully  upon  themfelves  and 
their  offspring,  as  may  be  particularly  obferved  in  the 
natural  hiftory  of  the  rabbit,  but  which  is  (till  more  evi¬ 
dently  and  ftrikingly  dilplayed  in  the  life  and  economy 
of  the  rot. 

“  It  has  been  calculated  by  Mr.  Pennant,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  ftatement,  that  the 
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adonifining  number  of  1,274,840  may  be  produced  from  a 
fingle  pair  of  rabbits  in  the  lhort  fpace  of  four  years,  as 
.tbefe  animals,  even  in  their  wild  date,  breed  feven  times 
in  a  year,  and  generally  produce  eight  young  ones  each 
time.  They  are  capable  of  procreation  at  the  age  of  five 
or  fix  months,  and  the  doe  carries  her  burthen  no  longer 
than  thirty  days.  But  the  principle  of  increafe  is  much 
more  powerful,  aftive,  and  efteftive,  in  the  common  grey 
rat,  than  in  any  other  animal  of  equal  fize.  This  de- 
■druftive  quadruped  is  continually  under  the  furor  of 
animal  love.  The  female  carries  her  young  for  one 
anCnth  only,  and  fire  feldom  or  never  produces  a  lefs 
number  than  twelve,  but  lometimes  as  many  as  eighteen, 
at  a  litter:  the  medium  number  may  be  taken  for  an 
average;  and  the  period  of  gedation,  though  of  fuch 
fliort  continuance,  is  confined  to  no  particular  feafon  of 
the  year.  The  embraces  of  the  male  are  admitted  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  birth  of  the  vindiftive  progeny;  and 
it  is  a  fa  ft  which  I  have  afcertained  beyond  any  doubt, 
that  the  female  fuckles  her  young  ones  almoll  to  the  very 
moment  when  another  litter  is  dropping  into  the  world 
as  their  fucceffors.  A  celebrated  Yorkflrire  rat-catcher 
whom  I  have  occafionaily  employed,  one  day  killed  a 
large  female  rat  that  was  in  the  aft  of  f’uckling  twelve 
young  ones,  which  had  attained  a  very  coniiderable 
growth  ;  neverthelefs,  upon  opening  her  fwollen  body, 
he  found  thirteen  quick  young,  that  were  within  a  few 
days  of  their  birth.  Suppoiing,  therefore,  that  the  rat 
produces  ten  litters  in  the  couri'e  of  a  year,  and  that  no 
check  on  their  increafe  fhould  operate  deftruftively  for 
-the  fpace  of  four  years,  a  number  not  far  fhort  of  three 
millions  might  be  produced  from  a  fingle  pair  in  that 
time  ! 

“  Now  the  confequence  of  fuch  an  aftive  and  produc¬ 
tive  principle  of  increafe,  if  fuffered  continually  to  operate 
without  check,  w'ould  foon  be  fatally  obvious.  We  have 
heard  of  fertile  plains  being  devadated,  and  large  towns 
undermined,  in  Spain,  by  rabbits  ;  and  even  that  a  mili¬ 
tary  force  from  Rome  was  once  requeued  of  the  great 
Augudus  to  fupprefs  the  adonifliing  numbers  of  the  lame 
animals  which  overran  the  illands  of  Majorca  and  Minorca; 
this  circumltance  is  recorded  by  Pliny.  If,  therefore,  rats 
were  fuffered  to  multiply  without  the  redraint  of  the  mod 
powerful  and  pofitive  natural  checks,  not  only  would 
fertile  plains  and  rich  cities  be  undermined  and  dellroyed, 
but  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  in  a  very  few  years 
would  be  rendered  a  barren  and  hideous  walfe,  covered 
with  myriads  of  famifhed  grey  rats,  againft  which  man 
himfelf  would  contend  in  vain.  But  the  fame  Almighty 
Being  who  perceived  a  necefiity  for  their  exiftence,  has 
alfo  redrifted  their  numbers  within  proper  bounds,  by 
creating  to  them  many  very  powerful  enemies,  and  dill 
more  effcftually  by  edablilhing  a  propensity  in  themfelves, 
the  gratification  of  which  has  continually  the  effect  of 
leffening  their  numbers,  even  more  than  any  of  their 
-foreign  enemies.  The  male  rat  has  an  infatiable  third 
for  the  blood  of  his  own  offspring  :  the  female,  being- 
aware  of  this  pafTion,  hides  her  young  in  fuch  fecret 
places  as  file  luppofes  likely  to  efcape  notice  or  difcovery, 
till  her  progeny  are  old  enough  to  venture  forth  and 
itand  upon  their  own  energies;  but,  notwithdanding  this 
precaution,  the  male  rat  frequently  difcovers  them,  and 
.deltroys  as  many  as  he  can,  nor  is  the  defence  of  the  mother 
any  very  elfeftual  protedtion,  fince  die  herfelf  fometimes 
falls  a  viftim  to  her  temerity  and  her  maternal  tendernefs. 
It  is  well  known  that  rabbits  have  the  fame  trait  in  their 
character,  though  perhaps  not  in  an  equal  degree  of  force. 
Betides  this  propendty  to  the  dedruftion  of  their  own 
offspring,  when  other  food  fails  them,  rats  hunt  down 
and  prey  upon  each  other  with  the  mod  ferocious  and 
defperate  avidity,  infomuch,  that  it  not  un frequently 
happens,  in  a  colony  of  thefe  dedrubtive  animals,  that  a 
fingle  male  ot  more  than  ordinary  powers,  after  having 
overcome  and  devoured  all  competitors  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  females,  reigns  the  foie  bloody  and  much- 


dreaded  tyrant  over  a  confiderable  territory,  dwelling  by 
hhnfelf  in  fome  folitary  hole,  and  never  appearing  abroad 
without  fpreading  terror  and  dilinay  even  amongft  the 
females  whole  embraces  he  feeks.  I11  this  relentlels  and 
bloody  charafter  may  be  found  one  of  the  mod  powerful 
and  pofitive  of  the  checks  which  operate  to  the  repredioti 
ot  this  fpecies  within  proper  bounds;  a  charafter  which 
attaches,  in  greater  or  lefs  degree,  to  the  whole  mus  genus, 
and  in  which  we  may  readily  perceive  the  caufe  of  the 
extirpation  ot  the  old  black  rats  of  England,  Mus  rattus ; 
tor,  the  large  grey  rats,  having  fuperior  bodily  power* 
united  to  the  lame  carnivorous  propenlities,  would  eafily 
conquer  and  dedroy  their  black  opponents  wherever  they 
could  be  found,  and  whenever  they  met  to  dilpute  the 
title  of  poflefiiqn  or  of  fovereignty.” 

When  the  young  rats  begin  to  ilfue  from  their  holes, 
the  mother  watches,  defends,  and  even  fights  with  the  cats, 
in  order  to  fave  them.  A  large  rat  is  more  mifchievous 
than  a  young  cat,  and  nearly  as  drong:  the  rat  ufes  her 
fore  teeth,  and  the  cat  makes  mod  ufe  of  her  claws  ;  fb 
that  the  latter  requires  both  to  be  vigorous,  and  accuf- 
tomed  to  fight,  in  order  to  dedroy  her  adverfary.  The 
weafel,  though  fmaller,  is  a  much  more  dangerous  and 
formidable  enemy  to  the  rat,  becaule  he  can  follow  it  into 
its  retreat.  Their  drength  being  nearly  equal,  the  com¬ 
bat  often  continues  for  a  long  time;  but  the  method  of 
tiling  their  arms  is  very  different.  The  rat  wounds  only 
by  reiterated  drokes  with  his  fore-teeth,  which  are  better 
formed  for  gnawing  than  biting;  and,  being  fituated  at  the 
extremity  ot  the  lever  or  jaw,  they  have  not  much  force. 
But  the  weafel  bites  cruelly  with  the  whole  jaw  ;  and,  in¬ 
dead  of  letting  go  its  hold,  lucks  the  blood  from  the 
wounded  part,  fo  that  the  rat  is  always  killed. 

One  very  formidable  enemy  of  this  tribe  remains  to  be 
mentioned;  and  that  is,  the  rat-catcher,  or  rat-dejlroyer. 
As  thefe  animals,  like  the  dog  and  cat,  are  of  a  lalcivious 
nature,  and  as  fome  fubdances  have  a  drong  fcent,  refein- 
bling,  perhaps,  that  of"  their  venereal  orgafin,  they  are 
liable  to  be  attrafted  by  fuch  finells,  as  dogs  are,  on  the 
fame  account  perhaps,  inclined  to  roll  themfelves  in  pu¬ 
trid  carrion,  and  male  cats  to  eat  valerian  and  cat-mint. 
It  is  of  this  principle  that  rat-catchers  avail  themfelves, 
and,  by  indulging  the  propenfity,  deceive  them  to  their 
dedruftion,  by  blending  with  their  favourite  food  dif¬ 
ferent  drongly-fcented  lubdances,  fuch  as  the  edential  oil 
of  rhodium,  or  mufk,  with  the  poifonous  powders  of  nux 
vomica,  or  of  ftaves-acre,  or  perhaps  of  arfenic. 

The  fifd  dep  taken  by  rat-catchers,  in  order  to  clear  a 
houfe,  See.  of  thofe  vermin,  is  to  allure  them  ali  together 
to  one  proper  place,  before  they  attempt  to  dedroy  them  ; 
for  there  is  fuch  an  indinftive  caution  in  thefe  animals, 
accompanied  with  a  furpridng  fagacity  in  dilcovering  any 
caufe  of  danger,  that,  if  any  of  them  be  hurt,  or  piirfued, 
in  an  unufual  manner,  the  red  take  the  alarm,  and  become 
fo  fliy  and  wary,  that  they  elude  all  the  devices  and  dra- 
tagems  of  their  purfuers  for  fome  time  after.  The  place 
where  the  rats  are  to  be  adembled,  diould  be  fome  clolet, 
or  fmall  room,  into  which  all  the  openings,  but  one  or 
two,  may  be  fecured  ;  and  this  place  fhould  be,  as  near  as 
may  be,  in  the  middle  of  the. houfe,  or  buildings.  It  i$ 
the  praftice,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  bring  them  all  toge¬ 
ther  in  fome  fuch  place  before  any  attempt  be  made  to 
take  them;  and  even  then  to  avoid  any  violence,  hurt,  or 
fright,  to  them,  before  the  whole  be  in  the  power  of  the 
operator.  In  refpeft  to  the  means  ule.d  to  allure  them  to 
one  place,  they  are  various.  One  of  thofe  mod  ealily  and 
efficacioully  pra6tiled  is  the  trailing  fome  piece  of  their 
mod  favourite  food,  which  ihouid  be  of  the  kind  that  has 
the  dronged  fcent,  fuch  as  toaded  cheefe,  or  broiled  red- 
herring,  from  the  holes  or  entrances  to  their  accedes  in 
every  part  of  the  houfe,  or  contiguous  buildings,  whence 
it. is  intended  to  allure  them.  At  the  extremities,  and  in 
diderent  parts  of  the  courfe  of  this  trailed  traft,  linall 
quantities  of  meal,  or  any  other  kind  of  their  food,  fhould 
be  laid,  to  bring  the  greater  number  into  the  tracks-,  and 
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to  encourage  them  to  purfue  It  to  the  centre  place,  where 
they  are  intended  to  be  taken  5  at  that  place,  where  time 
admits  of  it,  a  more  plentiful  repaft  is  laid  for  them,  and 
the  trailing  repeated  for  two  or  three  nights.  But,  betides 
this  trailing  and  way-baiting,  tome  of  the  molt  expert  of 
the  rat-catchers  have  a  thorter,  and,  perhaps,  more  effec¬ 
tual  method  of  bringing  them  together,  which  is,  the  call¬ 
ing  them,  by  making  fuch  a  kind  of  whittling  noifeas  refem- 
bles  theirown  call,  and  by  this  means,  with  the  attiftance  of 
the  way-baits,  they  call  them  out  of  their  holes,  and  lead 
them  to  the  repaft  prepared  for  them  at  the  place  deiigned 
for  taking  them.  But  this  is  much  more  difficult  to  be 
praftifed  than  the  art  of  trailing;  for  the  learning  the 
exa£t  notes,  or  cries,  of  any  kind  of  beafts  or  birds,  fo  as 
to  deceive  them,  is  a  peculiar  talent,  not  eafily  attained  to 
in  other  cafes.  And  in  praftifing  either  of  thefe  methods 
great  caution  mult  be  ufed  by  the  operator  to  fupprefs, 
and  prevent,  the  fcent  of  his  feet  and  body  from  being 
perceived;  which  is  done  by  overpowering  that  fcent  with 
others  of  a  ftronger  nature.  In  order  to  this,  the  feet  are 
to  be  covered  with  cloths  rubbed  over  with  affafoetida,  or 
other  ftrong-fmelling  fubftances  ;  and  even  oil  of  rhodium 
is  fometimes  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  but  iparingly,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  dearnefs,  though  it  has  a  very  alluring  effeft . 
If  this  caution  however  be  not  properly  obferved,  it  will 
very  much  obftruft  the  fuccefs  of  the  attempt  to  take 
them  ;  for  they  are  very  Ihy  of  coming  where  the  fcent  of 
human  feet  lies  very  frelh,  and  intimates,  to  their  faga- 
cious  inftinft,  the  prefence  of  human  creatures,  whom 
they  naturally  dread.  To  the  above-mentioned  means  of 
alluring,  is  added  another  of  very  material  efficacy,  which 
is  the  ufe  of  oil  of  rhodium,  which,  like  valerian  in  the 
cafe  of  cats,  has  a  very  extraordinary  fafcinating  power 
on  thefe  animals.  The  oil  is  extremely  dear,  and  there¬ 
fore  very  fparingly  ufed.  It  is  exhaled  in  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  place,  and  at  the  entrance  of  it,  where  the  rats 
are  intended  to  be  taken,  particularly  at  the  time  when 
they  are  to  be  lad:  brought  together  in  order  to  their  de- 
ftrudfion  ;  and  it  is  tiled  alfo,  by  fmearing  it  on  the  fur- 
face  of  fome  of  the  implements  ufed  in  taking  them,  by 
the  method  before'defcribed ;  and  the  effeft  it  has  in  tak¬ 
ing  them  off  their  caution  and  dread,  by  the  delight  they 
appear  to  have  in  it,  is  very  extraordinary. 

It  is  ufual,  likewife,  for  the  operator  to  difguife  his 
figure  as  well  as  fcent,  which  is  done  by  putting  on  a  fort 
of  gown  or  cloak,  of  one  colour,  that  hides  the  natural 
form,  and  makes  him  appear  like  a  poll,  or  fuch  inanimate 
thing;  which  habit  mull  likewife  be  fcented  as  above,  to 
overpower  the  fmell  of  his  perfon  ;  and  befides  this  he  is 
to  avoid  all  motion,  till  he  has  fecured  his  point  of  hav¬ 
ing  all  the  rats  in  his  power.  When  the  rats  are  thus  en¬ 
ticed  and  collefted,  they  are  buffered  to  regale  on  what 
they  moll  like,  which  is  ready  prepared  for  them ;  and 
then  to  go  away  quietly  for  two  or  three  nights  5  by  which 
means  thofe  which  are  not  allured  the  firft  night  are 
brought  afterwards,  either  by  their  fellows  or  by  the 
effects  of  the  trailing,  See.  and  will  not  fail  to  come  again, 
if  they  are  not  difturbed  or  molefted.  But  many  of  the 
rat-catchers  make  fhorter  work,  and  content  themfelves 
with  what  can  be  brought  together  in  one  night  or  two; 
but  this  is  never  effectual,  unlefs  where  the  building  is 
fmall  and  entire,  and  the  rats  but  few  in  number. 

With  refpeft  to  the  means  of  taking  them  when  they 
are  brought  'together,  they  are  various.  Some  entice 
them  into  a  very  large  bag,  the  mouth  of  which  is  fuf- 
ficiently  capacious  to  cover  nearly  the  whole  floor  of  the 
place  where  they  are  collected ;  which  is  done  by  fmear¬ 
ing  fome  veflel,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bag,  with  oil 
of  rhodium,  and  laying  in  the  bag  baits  of  proper  food. 
This  bag,  which  before  lay  flat  on  the  ground  with  the 
mouth  Ipread  open,  is  to  be  fuddenly  doled  when  the  tats 
are  all  in  it.  Others  drive  or  frighten  them,  by  flight 
noifes  or  motions,  into  a  bag  of  a  long  form,  the  mouth 
of  which,  after  all  the  rats  are  come  in,  is  drawn  up  to  the 
©pening  of  the  place  by  which  they  entered,  all  other 
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ways  of  retreat  being  fecured,  Others,  again,  intoxicate 
or  poifon  them,  by  mixing  with  the  repaft  prepared  for 
them  the  cocculus  indicus,  or  the  nux  vomica.  A  receipt 
for  this  purpofe  has  appeared,  which  directs  four  ounces 
of  cocculus  indicus,  with  twelve  ounces  of  oatmeal,  and 
two  ounces  of  treacle  or  honey,  to  be  made  up  into  a  moift 
pafte  with  Itrong  beer  ;  but,  if  the  nux  vomica  be  ufed,  a 
much  lefs  proportion  will  ferve  than  is  here  given  of  the 
cocculus.  Any  limilar  compolition  of  thefe  drugs,  with 
that  kind  of  food  the  rats  are  mod  fond  of,  and  which  has 
a  ftrong  flavour,  to  hide  that  of  the  drugs,  will  equally 
■well  anfwer  the  end.  If,  indeed,  the  cocculus  indicus  be 
well  powdered,  and  infufed  in  ftrong  beer  for  fome  time, 
half  the  quantity  here  direfted  will  ferve  as  well  as  the 
quantity  before  mentioned.  When  the  rats  appear  to  be 
thoroughly  intoxicated  with  the  cocculus,  or  lick  with 
the  nux  Vomica,  they  may  be  taker,  with  the  hand,  and 
put  into  a  bag  or  cage,  the  door  of  the  place  being  firft 
drawn  to,  left  thofe  which  have  llrength  and  fenfe  remain¬ 
ing  lb  on  Id  efcape.  By  thefe  methods,  when  well  con¬ 
duced,  a  very  confiderabie  part  of  the  rats  in  a  farm,  or 
other  houfe,  and  the  contiguous  buildings,  may  be  taken 
and  dellroyed. 

In  the  Tranfaflions  of  the  Bath  Agricultural  Society, 
the  following  compolitions  are  advifed  for  deltroying  thefe 
mifehievous  creatures,  and  which  are  Hated  to  have  been 
attended  with  great  iuccefs.  Firft;  To  a  quart  of  oat¬ 
meal,  add  fix  drops  of  oil  of  rhodium,  one  grain  of  mulk, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  nuts  of  nux  vomica  finely  pow¬ 
dered ;  make  them  into  pellets,  and  put  them  into  the 
rat-holes.  This,  it  is  faid,  was  at  firft  greedily  eaten,  and 
did  great  execution;  but  the  wife  animals,  after  a  time, 
cealed  to  eat  it.  Secondly:  Three  parts  of  oatmeal  and 
one  of  Itaves-acre,  mixed  well  into  a  pafte  with  honey. 
Pieces  of  this  pafte  were  laid  in  their  holes,  and  again  did 
great  execution.  Thirdly:  There  is  a  method  of  deftroy- 
ing  them  by  laying  a  large  box  down  on  its  front  fide, 
with  the  lid  lupported  open  by  a  llring  over  a  pulley ;  and 
by  trailing  toalled  cheefe  and  a  red-herring  from  their 
holes  to  this  box,  and  placing  oatmeal  and  other  food  in 
it,  which  they  are  for  a  few  nights  to  be  permitted  to  eat 
unmolelled ;  and  finally  to  watch  them  by  moon-light, 
the  infide  of  the  box  being  painted  white ;  and,  when  many 
of  them  are  feen,  to  let  down  the  lid;  by  which  con¬ 
trivance  fixty  of  them  are  Hated  to  have  been  taken  at 
one  time. 

Mr.  Forfyth  advifes  to  take  a  pound  of  good  flour,  three 
ounces  of  treacle,  and  fix  drops  of  the  oil  of  carraways  : 
put  them  all  in  a  dilh;  and  rub  them  well  together  till 
they  are  properly  mixed  :  then  add  a  pound  of  crumb  of 
bread.  The  traps  baited  with  this  mixture  lliould  be  fet 
as  near  their  haunts  as  poffible  ;  but,  for  two  or  three  days, 
lb  as  not  to  fall  or  llrike  on  the  rats  going  in,  but  letting 
them  have  free  liberty  to  go  in  and  out  at  pleafure,  as  this 
makes  them  fearlefs.  Some  of  the  bait  lliould  alfo,  he 
thinks,  be  laid  at  the  rat-holes,  and  a  little  of  it  fcattered 
quite  up  to  the  traps,  and  fo  on  to  the  bridge  of  each  trap, 
where  a  handful  may  be  placed.  It  may  alfo,  he  thinks, 
be  proper  to  fcent  the  traps  with  the  following  mixture, 
for  the  purpofe  of  enticing  the  rats  into  them:  Take  twenty 
drops  of  the  oil  of  rhodium,  fix  or  feven  grains  of  mulk, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  anifeed;  put  them  in  a  fmall 
phial,  and  fliake  it  well  before  uling:  then  dip  a  piece  of 
twilled  paper  or  rag  in  the  mixture,  and  rub  each  end  of 
the  trap  with  it,  if  a  box-trap,  and  put  two  or  three  drops 
on  the  bridge,  leaving  the  paper  or  rag  in  the  trap.  Of 
whatever  kind  the  trap  is,  if  lliould  be  lcented  ;  but  once 
in  a  twelvemonth  will  be  fufficient.  Then  throw  lome 
chaff  mixed  'with  a  little  wheat  about  the  bottom  of  the 
trap,  in  order  to  deceive  the  rats  ;  for  they  are  very  fao-a- 
cious,  and  will  not  enter  a  fufpicious  place.  This  wilfbe 
neceflary  to  be  done  only  at  the  firft  time  of  letting  t]le 
traps;  for,  after  fome  rats  have  been  caught  and  have 
watered  and  dunged  into  them,  rats  will  enter  boldly 
when  they  find  others  have  been  there  before  them  :  do 
3  P  not, 
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not,  therefore,  waft  or  clean  out  the  trap,  as  fome  people 
do  before  they  let  it  again,  but  let  the  dung  and  urine 
remain  in  it. 

And  it  is  ufeful,  this  writer  remarks,  when  the  holes 
are  found  quiet,  and  that  no  rats  ufe  them,  to  hop  them 
up  with  the  following  compoiition.  Take  a  pint  of  com¬ 
mon  tar,  half  an  ounce  of  pearl-nfhes,  an  ounce  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  a  good  handful  of  common  fait ;  mix  them  all 
well  together  in  an  old  pan  or  pot.  Take  lome  pieces  of 
paper,  and  lay  fome  of  the  above  mixture  very  thick  on 
them;  then  ftop  the  holes  well  up  with  them,  and  build 
up  the  mouth  of  the  holes  with  brick  or  hone,  and  mor¬ 
tar  ;  if  this  be  properly  done,  rats  will,  he  a  Herts,  no  more 
approach  thefe  while  either  fmell  or  tafte  remains  in  the 
compofition.  But,  with  a  view'  to  deftroy  rats  in  places 
where  traps  cannot  be  fet,  it  is  recommended  to  take  a 
quart  of  the  above  bait,  then  to  rafp  into  it  three  nuts  of 
nux  vomica,  and  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  crumb  of 
bread  ;  mix  them  all  well  together,  and  lay  it  into  the 
mouth  of  their  holes,  and  in  different  places  where  they 
frequent;  but  fir  ft  give  them  of  the  bait  without  nux 
vomica,  for  three  or  four  fucceeding  nights ;  and,  when 
they  find  it  agrees  with  them,  they  will  eat  that  mixed 
with  the  nut  with  greedinefs. 

How’ever,  as  it  is  frequently  found  that  rats  are  very 
•troublefome  in  fewers  and  drains,  in  fuch  cafes  arfenic 
may  be  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  the  following  manner :  Take 
fome  dead  rats,  and  having  put  fome  white  arfenic,  finely 
powdered,  into  an  old  pepper-box,  (hake  a  quantity  of  it 
on  the  fore-parts  of  the  dead  rats,  and  put  them  down  the 
boles,  or  avenues,  by  the  fides  of  the  fewers  at  which  they 
come  in  ;  this  puts  a  ftop  to  the  live  ones  coming  any  fur¬ 
ther;  for,  when  they  perceive  the  arfenic,  they  will  retire 
immediately ;  whereas,  if  they  were  put  down  without 
the  arfenic,  the  live  ones  would  eat  them.  It  is  by  means 
of  arfenic,  notwithftanding  the  above  obfervations,  that 
the  molt  certain  method  of  deftroying  thefe  troublefome 
vermin,  (provided  they  can  be  made  to  eat  it,)  takes  place; 
which  we  have  found  to  anfwer  beft,  when  it  is  prepared 
by  being  finely  levigated,  and  mixed  up  with  very  ltrong 
old  cheel’e  and  oatmeal. 

In  a  note  in  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Lancafiiire,  it 
is  ftated,  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  Mr.  Heath- 
cote’s  method  of  deftroying  rats  and  mice  is  not  generally 
known  and  pra&ifed ;  if  it  were,  there  would  be  a  total 
extirpation  of  thole  obnoxious  and  deftruftive  animals  ; 
for  in  one  night  he  totally  deftroys  them  (where  he  is 
employed),  be  they  ever  fo  numerous,  as  can  be  well  at- 
tefted  by  hundreds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ormikirk, 
who  have  employed  him.  And  it  is  added,  that  the  com¬ 
pofition  he  makes  ufe  of  he  puts  in  their  holes  and  bur¬ 
rows  ;  and,  from  the  fmall  quantity  he  ufes,  it  is  aftonifli- 
ing  it  Ihould  have  fuch  an  effeft :  it  will  keep  good  two 
years.  It  is  alfo  ftated,  that  a  farmer  recommends,  for  the 
deftruftion  of  rats,  one  ounce  of  pounded  quick-lime  to 
four  ounces  of  tallow-cake,  to  be  beaten  together  and 
made  into  balls,  and  placed  in  their  runs,  which  has- 
cleared  many  buildings.  But  it  has  been  proved  by  ex¬ 
perience,  it  is  faid,  that  an  ounce  of  aerated  barytes  finely 
powdered,  mixed  with  the  tallow',  in  place  of  lime,  is  more 
effectual. 

9.  Mas  giganteus,  the  bandicote  rat :  grey  ;  ears  round 
and  naked  ;  the  two  exterior  toes  of  the  hind-feet  ftorter. 
We  find  an  account  of  this  fpecies  in  the  Linn.  Tranf. 
vol.  vii.  by  Capt.  Thomas  Hardwicke.  It  is  the  M.  Ma- 
labaricus  of  Shaw’s  Zoology  5  but,  as  it  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  is  the  largeft  known  fpecies  of 
the  genus,  Capt.  H.  prefers  the  fpecific  denomination  of 
giganteus.  The  female  here  defcribed  and  figured  weigh¬ 
ed  two  pounds  eleven  ounces  and  a  half :  its  total  length, 
twenty-fix  inches  and  a  quarter.  The  male  is  larger  than 
a  rabbit,  and  weighs  upwards  of  three  pounds.  It  is  very 
mifchievous  and  predacious.  In  fiiape  and  general  ap¬ 
pearance  it  feems  moft  to  refemble  the  Norway  rat.  Its 
colour  is  a  pale  cinereous  brown  \  the  ears  thin,  nearly 


bare,  and  rounded  ;  the  fnout  rather  long;  the  fore-feet 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Norway  rat,  with  four  toes,  and 
a  claw  in  place  of  a  fifth  :  the  hind-feet  have  five  toes,  of 
which  the  two  exterior  are  coniiderably  fliorteq  than  the 
reft  :  the  tail  is  above  eleven  inches  in  length.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  is  faid  to  be  very  common  about  the  coafts  of  the 
Malabar  country.  At  Pondicherry  it  is  frequent,  infeft- 
ing  houfes,  like  the  brown  rat.  Its  voice  is  faid  to  refem¬ 
ble  the  grunting  of  a  pig.  Captain  H.  adds,  “  The  bite 
of  this  animal  is  coniidered  dangerous;  and  an  inftance  of 
its  effefts  came  under  my  notice  while  at  the  military  fta- 
tion  of  Futtehgurgh,  in  the  Dooab,  where  an  European 
in  the  India  Company’s  artillery  died  under  a  confirmed 
hydrophobia  in  about  twelve  days,  after  having  been 
bitten  by  a  rat.  This  opinion  I  reft  upon  the  judgment 
of  the  medical  gentleman  who  attended  the  unfortunate 
man  fubfequently  to  the  accident.” 

10  Mus  perchal,  the  perchal  rat:  colour  ferruginous 
brown  ;  the  hind-legs  larger.  This  fpecies  is  a  native  of 
India,  and  in  its  general  appearance  refembles  the  Norway 
rat,  but  is  of  a  longer  ftape,  with  a  thicker  and  ftorter  tail 
in  proportion.  It  is  of  a  deep  fubferruginous  brown  above, 
and  of  a  greyift  call  beneath  ;  the  hind-legs  are  larger 
than  the  fore  :  the  ears  naked  and  rounded,  and  the  nof# 
rather  blunt.  This  rat  is  faid  to  be  very  numerous  about 
Pondicherry,  infefting  houfes  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
rats  of  Europe.  It  feems  to  have  been  fir  ft  defcribed  by 
Monf.  Sonnerat,  and  is  evidently  allied  to  the  preced¬ 
ing.  Both  fpecies  are  faid  to  be  occafionally  eaten  by  the 
natives. 

11.  Mus  mufculus,  the  common  moufe  ;  brown,  aft- 
coloured  beneath,  with  tetradattylous  fore-feet,  penta- 
daifylous  hind-feet,  and  long  nearly-naked  tail.  The 
manners  and  appearance  of  this  little  animal  are  fo  uni- 
verfally  known,  that  it  feems  aim  oft  unneceflary  to  parti- 
cularife  it  by  a  formal  defcription.  It  is  a  general  inha¬ 
bitant  of  almoft  every  part  of  the  old  continent ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  be  originally  a  native  of  America, 
though  now  fufficiently  common  in  many  parts  of  the  new 
world,  as  well  as  in  many  of  its  fcattered  iftands.  See  the 
Plate,  fig.  a. 

The  moufe,  though  wild  and  extremely  timid,  is  not  of 
a  ferocious  difpofition,  but  may  be  eafily  tamed,  and,  foon 
after  it  has  been  taken,  will  begin  to  feed  without  fear,  in 
the  immediate  prefence  of  its  captors.  The  white  variety 
is  frequently  kept  in  a  tame  ftate,  and  receives  addi¬ 
tional  beauty  from  the  bright  red  colour  of  its  eyes  ;  a 
particularity  which  generally  accompanies  the  white  va¬ 
rieties,  not  only  of  this  tribe,  but  of  many  other  quadrq- 
peds.  The  moufe  inhabits  houfes  and  granaries  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Alia,  and  America  ;  follows  mankind ;  eats  all 
kinds  of  fweet  and  good  provifions,  drinks  little  ;  is  gen¬ 
tle,  and  very  prolific.  It  is  devoured  by  rats,  cats,  wee- 
fels,  owls,  and  hedge-hogs  ;  is  deliroyed  by  elder  and  hel¬ 
lebore  ;  and  is  laid  to  poffefs  fome  trifling  eleftrica!  pro¬ 
perties  while  alive. 

12.  Mus  iilvaticus,  the  field-moufe  :  tail  long,  fcaly ; 
body  yellowift-brown,  beneath  white  ;  breaft  yellow. 
This  animal  chiefly  frequents  dry  and  elevated  grounds, 
and  is  found  in  woods  and  fields  in  great  plenty.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  common  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe, 
and  even  in  Ruflia.  It  fometimes  varies  in  fize,  indivi¬ 
duals  being  occafionally  met  with  which  exceed  the  reft 
in  magnitude,  though  differing  in  no  other  refpect.  Its. 
general  length  is  about  four  inches  and  a  half  from  nofe  to 
tail ;  and  the  tail,  which  is  flightly  covered  with  hair,  mea- 
fures  four  inches.  The  colour  of  the  animal  is  a  yellowifli 
brown  above,  and  whitifli  beneath;  the  colours  being- 
pretty  diftindlly  marked  or  feparated  :  the  eyes  are  full 
and  black,  and  the  fnout  rather  blunt.  Thefe  animals 
retire  into  holes  among  bruflr wood,  and  under  the  trunks 
of  trees,  where  theyamafs  great  quantities  of  acorns,  nuts, 
and  beech-maft.  According  to  Buffon,  a  whole  buftel 
has  fometimes  been  found  in  a  fingle  hole.  Thefe  holes 

about  a  foot  or  more,  under  ground,  and  are  often  di¬ 
vided 
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vided  into  two  apartments,  the  one  for  living  in  along 
•with  their  young,  the  other  for  a  magazine  of  provifions ; 
and  considerable  damage  is  often  done  in  the  fields  by 
hogs,  who,  allured  by  the  fmell  of  the  acorns  and  other 
provision,  dig  into  tlie'fe  hoards,  and  devour  both  the 
food  and  the  inhabitants.  M.  de  BufFon  affirms,  that  in 
France  more  mifchief  is  done  by  the  field-mice  than  by 
all  the  birds  and  other  animals  put  together;  and  adds, 
that  the  only  way  to  prevent  this  is  by  laying  traps,  at  ten 
paces  afunder,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Sown 
ground.  No  other  apparatus,  he  fays,  is  neceffary  than  a 
roafted  walnut,  placed  under  a  Slone  fupported  by  a  Slick  ; 
the  animals  come  to  eat  the  W'alnut,  which  they  prefer  to 
acorns,  and,  as  the  walnut  is  fixed  to  the  Slick,  whenever 
they  touch  it  the  Stone  falls  and  kills  them.  When  M.  de 
Buffon  firlt  prafitil’ed  this  experiment,  he  defined  that  all 
the  field-mice  thus  taken  in  traps  might  be  brought  to 
him;  and  found  with  aflonifhment,  that  above  a  hundred 
were  taken  each  day  from  a  piece  of  ground  confifting 
only  of  about  forty  acres.  From  the  15th  of  November 
to  the  8th  of  December  above  two  thoufand  were  destroy¬ 
ed  in  this  manner.  When  the  froSl  becomes  fevere,  they 
retire  into  their  holes,  and  feed  on  the  Stores  they  have 
collected.  They  abound,  like  many  other  animals  of  this 
genus,  chiefly  in  autumn,  and  are  far  lefs  common  in  the 
lpring  ;  for,  if  provifions  happen  to  fail  them  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  it  is  thought  that  they  deftroy  each  other ;  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  is  known  occasionally  to  take  place  in  many 
other  fpecies. 

The  author  of  “  Phytologia”  obferves,  that  “  the  de- 
(truftion  of  grain,  after  it  is  fown,  by  field-mice,  which 
mine  their  way  very  quickly  under  newly-ploughed 
lands  near  the  Surface,  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Wagftaff,  in 
the  papers  of  the  Bath  Society,  to  be  effected  in  fome  iea- 
fons  to  a  very  great  extent.  And  that  the  tuflocks  of 
wheat,  feen  to  arife  in  many  fields,  are  owing  to  the  gra¬ 
naries  of  thefe  diminutive  animals,  which  he  has  found 
to  contain  nearly  a  hatful  of  corn,  which  grows  into  a 
tuft  if  the  owner  becomes  accidentally  destroyed.  It  is 
alfo  further  afierted,  that  they  feed  much  on  the  young 
plants,  as  they  ariSe  from  the  feed  ;  and  multiply  at  that 
time  very  fait.  He  detefts  their  habitations  by  fmall 
mounds  of  earth  being  thrown  up,  on  or  near  the  aper¬ 
tures  of  their  dwellings,  or  of  the  paflages  which  lead  to 
their  nefts  or  granaries  ;  and,  by  following  the  courfe  of 
thefe  pafiages,  he  found  and  deftoyed  the  parents  and  the 
progeny.” 

A  variety  (as  in  the  common  moufe)  has  fometimes 
been  feen  perfectly  white,  with  red  eyes. 

y.  American  long-tailed  field-moufe.  Mr.  Pennant 
adds  this  to  the  former  Species,  imagining  it  to  be  a  va¬ 
riety.  It  is  fimilar  in  moil  points  to  the  European  animal, 
but  the  hind-legs  are  longer  in  proportion  :  a  dark  Stripe 
runs  down  the  back  ;  the  cheeks  and  fides  are  orange-co¬ 
loured,  and  the  under  parts  are  of  a  fnowy  whiteneSs  ; 
the  ears  are  large,  naked,  and  open  ;  the  whiskers  very 
long,  fome  of  the  hairs  being  white  and  fome  black  ;  the 
tail  duSky  above,  and  whitifli  beneath.  It  is  often  found 
in  the  province  of  New  York. 

13.  Mus  mefforius,  the  harvelt-moufe  :  ferruginous 
above,  white  beneath,  with  long  ilightly-hairy  tail,  and 
ears  longer  than  the  fur  of  the  head.  This  Small  fpecies 
feems  to  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  British  naturalists  till 
it  was  obferved  by  the  late  Mr.  Gilbert  White,  of  Sel- 
burne,  in  Hampshire,  in  which  county  it  is  frequent. 
Mr.  White,  in  the  year  1767,  communicated  the  animal 
to  Mr.  Pennant,  who  introduced  it  into  the  British  Zoo¬ 
logy.  “  Thefe  mice,”  fays  Mr.  White,  “  are  much  fmaller 
and  more  Slender  than  the  Mus  domeSticus  medius  of  Ray, 
and  have  more  of  the  Squirrel  or  dormoufe  colour  :  their 
belly  is  white;  a  Straight  line  along  their  fides  divides  the 
Shades  of  their  back  and  belly.  They  never  enter  houfes, 
but  are  often  carried  into  ricks  and  barns  with  the  Sheaves; 
they  abound  in  harveft,  and  build  their  nelt  amidll  the 
itraws  of  corn  above  ground,  and  fometimes  in  Unities, 
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They  breed  as  many  as  eight  at  a  litter,  in  a  little  round 
neft  compofed  of  the  blades  of  grals  or  wheat.  One  of 
thefe  nefts  I  procured  this  autumn  (1767),  mod  artifici¬ 
ally  platted,  and  compofed  of  the  blades  of  wheat;  per¬ 
fectly  round,  and  about  the  Size  of  a  cricket-ball ;  w-itli 
the  aperture  So  ingeniously  clofed,  that  there  was  no  dis¬ 
covering  to  what  part  it  belonged.  It  was  fo  compact 
and  well  filled,  that  it  would  roll  acrofs  the  table  without 
being  difcompofed,  though  it  contained  eight  little  mice 
that  were  naked  and  blind.  As  this  neft  was  perfectly 
full,  how  could  the  dam  come  at  her  litter  respectively,  So 
as  to  administer  a  teat  to  each  ?  Perhaps  She  opens  diffe¬ 
rent  places  for  that  purpoSe,  adjusting  them  again  when 
the  bufinefs  is  over  ;  but  She  could  not  poffibly  be  con¬ 
tained  herSelf  in  the  ball  with  her  young,  which  more¬ 
over  would  be  daily  increafing  in  bulk.  This  wonderful 
procreant  cradle,  an  elegant  instance  of  the  effedts  of 
inltindt,  was  found  in  a  wheat-field,  fufpended  in  the 
head  of  a  thiftle.”  Mr.  White  adds,  that  “  though  thefe 
animals  hang  up  their  nefts  for  breeding  amidft  the  Straws 
of  Standing  corn,  aboveground,  yet  in  the  winter  they 
burrow  deep  in  the  earth,  and  make  warm  beds  of  grafs; 
but  their  grand  rendezvous  feems  to  be  in  corn-ricks, 
into  which  they  are  carried  in  harveft.”  A  neighbour  of 
Mr.  White’s  houfed  an  oat-rick,  in  which  were  Some  hun¬ 
dreds  aflembled  under  the  thatch.  The  meafure  of  the 
animal  is  juft  two  inches  and  a  quarter  from  note  to  tail, 
and  the  tail  juft  two  incites  long.  Two  of  them  in  a  fcale 
juft  weighed  down  a  copper  halfpenny,  which  is  about  the 
third  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois,  So  that  they  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  fmalleft  of  British  quadrupeds.  It  is  repre¬ 
sented,  of  the  natural  fize,  in  the  title-page  of  Shaw’s  Gen. 
Zoology,  vol.  ii. 

The  habits  of  the  harveft-moufe  are  generally  fo  little 
known,  that  we  need  make  no  apology  for  inferting  the 
enfuing  extract  from  Bingley’s  Memoirs  of  British  Qua¬ 
drupeds.  “  About  the  middle  of  September  1804,  I  had 
a  female  harveft-moufe  given  to  me  by  Mrs.  Campbell,  of 
Chewton-houfe,  Hants.  It  had  been  put  into  a  cage  im¬ 
mediately  when  caught,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  pro¬ 
duced  eight  young  ones.  I  entertained  fome  hopes  that 
the  little  animal  would  have  nurfed  thefe,  and  brought 
them  up ;  but,  having  been  disturbed  in  her  removal 
about  four  miles  from  the  country,  She  began  to  deftroy 
them,  and  I  took  them  from  her.  The  young  ones,  at  the 
time  I  received  them,  (not  more  than  two  or  three  days 
old,)  muft  have  been  at  leaft  equal  in  weight  to  the  mother. 
After  they  were  removed,  (he  foon  became  reconciled  to 
her  fituation  ;  and,  when  there  was  no  noife,  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  come  out  of  her  hiding-place,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  cage,  and  climb  about  among  the  wires  of  the  open 
part,  before  me.  In  doing  this,  I  remarked  that  her  tail 
was,  in  fome  meafure,  prehenfile ;  and  that,  to  render  her 
hold  the  more  Secure,  She  generally  coiled  the  extremity 
of  it  round  one  of  the  wires.  The  toes  of  all  the  feet  were 
particularly  long  and  flexile,  and  She  could  gralp  the  wires 
very  firmly  with  any  of  them.  She  frequently  refted  on 
her  hind-feet,  fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  jerboa,  for 
the  purpofe  of  looking  about  her  ;  and  in  this  attitude 
could  extend  her  body  at  fuch  an  angle  as  at  firft  greatly 
Surprised  me.  She  was  a  beautiful  little  animal ;  and  her 
various  attitudes,  in  cleaning  her  face,  head,  and  body, 
with  her  paws,  were  peculiarly  graceful  and  elegant! 
For  a  few  days  after  I  received  this  moufe,  I  neglected  to 
give  it  any  water  ;  but,  when  I  afterwards  put  Some  into 
the  cage,  Site  lapped  it  with  great  eagernefs.  After  lap¬ 
ping,  She  always  raised  herlel'f  on  her  hind-feet,  and 
cleaned  her  head  with  her  paws.  She  continued,  even  till 
the  time  of  her  death,  exceedingly  Shy  and  timid  ;  but, 
whenever  I  put  into  the  cage  any  favourite  food,  Such  as 
grains  of  wheat  or  maize,  She  would  eat  them  before  me. 
On  the  leaft  noife  or  motion,  however,  lhe  immediately 
ran  off,  with  the  grain  in  her  mouth,  to  her  hiding-place. 
One  evening,  as  I  was  fitting  at  my  writing-deSk,  and  the 
animal  was  playing  about  in  the  open  part  of  its  cage,  a 
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large  blue-fly  happened  to  buzz  again  ft  the  wires.  The 
little  creature,  although  at  twice  or  thrice  the  diftance  of 
her  own  length  from  it,  fprang  along  the  wires  with  the 
greateft  agility,  and  would  certainly  have  feized  it,  had 
the  fpace  betwixt  the  wires  been  fumciently  wide  to  have 
admitted  her  teeth  or  paws  to  reach  it.  I  was  furprifed 
at  this  occurrence,  as  I  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
barveft-moufe  was  merely  a  granivorous  animal.  I  caught 
the  fly,  and  made  it  buzz  in  my  fingers  againft  the  wires.' 
The  moufe,  though  ufually  fhy  and  timid,  immediately 
came  out  of  her  hinding-place,  and,  running  to  the  f'pct, 
feized  and  devoured  it.  From  this  time  I  fed  her  with 
infedts,  whenever  I  could  get  them  ;  and  tire  always  pre¬ 
ferred  them  to  any  other  kind  of  food  that  1  offered  to  her. 

“  When  this  moufe  was  firft  put  into  her  cage,  a  piece 
of  fine  flannel  was  folded  up  into  the  dark  part  of  it,  as  a 
bed,  and  I  put  fome  grafs  and  bran  into  the  large  open 
part.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  days  all  the  grafs  was  re¬ 
moved  ;  and  on  examining  the  cage,  I  found  it  very 
neatly  arranged  betwixt  the  folds  of  the  flannel,  and  ren¬ 
dered  more  foft  by  being  mixed  with  the  knap  of  the  flan¬ 
nel,  which  the  animal  had  torn  off  in  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  for  the  purpofe.  The  chief  part  of  this  operation 
muff  have  taken  place  in  the  night;  for,  although  the 
moufe  was  generally  awake  and  adtive  during  the  day¬ 
time,  yet  I  never  once  obferved  it  employed  in  removing' 
the  grafs.  On  opening  its  neft  about  the  latter  end  of 
Odtober,  1804,  I  remarked  that  there  were,  amongft  the 
grafs  and  woolat  the  bottom,  about  forty  grains  of  maize. 
Tliefe  appeared  to  have  been  arranged  with  fome  care  and 
regularity,  and  every  grain  had  the  corcuie,  or  growing- 
part,  eaten  out,  the  lobes  only  being  left.  This  feemed 
fo  much  like  an  operation  induced  by  the  inftindtive  pro- 
enfity  that  fome  quadrupeds  are  endowed  with,  for 
oring  up  food  for  fupport  during  the  winter-months, 
that  I  foon  afterwards  put  into  the  cage  about  a  hundred 
additional  grains  of  maize.  Tliefe  were  all  in  a  fhort  time 
carried  awray  ;  and,  on  a  fecond  examination,  I  found 
them  ftored  up  in  the  manner  of  the  former.  But,  though 
the  animal  was  well  fupplied  with  other  food,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  with  bread,  which  it  feemed  very  fond  of,  and  al¬ 
though  it  continued  perfeftly  active  through  the  whole 
■winter,  on  examining  its  neft  a  third  time,  about  the  end 
of  November,  I  obferved  that  the  food  in  its  repofitory 
was  all  confumed,  except  about  half  a  dozen  grains. 
This  interefting  little  animal  died  in  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember  1806,  after  a  confinement  of  two  years  and  a 
quarter.  I  have  fome  reafon  to  believe  that  its  death  was 
occafioned  by  water  being  put  into  its  cage  in  a  fhell, 
picked  up  on  the  fea-fhore,  that  had  been  much  impreg¬ 
nated  with  fait.” 

14.  Mus  agrarius,  the  ruftic  moufe  :  yellowifh-brown, 
•with  long  fcaly  tail  and  black  dorfal  ftreak.  This  fpecies 
is  found  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Ruffia  and  the  more 
temperate  parts  of  Siberia,  as  far  as  the  Irtifh  :  in  the 
former,  it  is  found  chiefly  about  villages  and  corn-fields  j 
in  the  latter,  in  woods.  In  Ruffia  it  is  often  migratory, 
and  very  noxious  to  the  grain  ;  it  is  called  there  Jhitnih, 
or  the  corn-moufe,  for  it  abounds  in  the  llieafs  and  ricks. 
At  times  they  wander  in  vaft  multitudes,  and  deftroy  the 
whole  expectations  of  the  farmer.  In  the  years  1763  and 
1764,  they  made  great  ravages  in  the  rich  country  about 
Cafan  and  Arik  ;  aijd  came  in  fucli  numbers  as  to  fill  the 
very  houfes,  and  became  through  hunger  fo  bold  as  to 
fleal  even  the  bread  from  the  table  before  the  very  faces 
of  the  guefts.  At  the  approach  of  winter  they  all  difap- 
peared. 

They  make  their  retreats  a  little  below  the  furface, 
which  in  thofe  places  appear  elevated  ;  each  has  a  long 
gallery  with  a  chamber  at  the  end,  in  which  they  place 
their  winter  food,  which  confifts  of  various  forts  of  feeds. 
It  is  found  of  a  much  larger  fize  in  the  cultivated  regions 
about  the  rivers  Oby  and  Jenefei  than  elfewhere.  In  gene¬ 
ral  it  is  rather  lefs  than  the  field-moufe,  and  is  of  a  ferru¬ 
ginous  colour  above,  and  whitifh  beneath  :  on  the  back 


is  a  dufky  line  :  the  head  is  oblong,  the  nofe  (harp,  anti 
the  ears  (mail  and  lined  with  fur  :  above  each  foot  is  a 
dufky  circle  ;  and  the  tail  is  only  half  the  length  of  the 
body. 

1 5.  Mus  minutus,  the  little  moufe  :  ferruginous  above, 
whitifh  beneath,  with  long  fcaly  tail.  This  fpecies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Pallas,  is  frequent  in  the  birch-woods  of 
Siberia,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
Ruffia,  frequenting  corn-fields,  and  barns.  Its  general 
colour  is  a  deep  tawny  above,  and  white  below  ;  the  nofe 
is  fharpifli  and  of  a  dufky  colour,  with  a  whitenels  at  the 
comers  of  the  mouth;  the  ears  are  hid  in  the  fur ;  the 
feet  grey  ;  the  length  from  nofe  to  tail  is  little  more  than 
two  inches,  and  the  weight  not  half  a  dram.  The  Siberian 
variety  is  a  richer  or  more  fulvous  colour  than  thofe  of 
other  regions.  This  animal,  Dr.  Pallas  fays,  is  very  fre¬ 
quent  in  autumn  and  winter  in  corn-ricks  and  about  gra¬ 
naries,  and  is  often  found  intermixed  with  the  Mus  agra¬ 
rius,  inhabiting  fimilar  places.  It  feems  extremely  nearly- 
allied  to  the  harveft- moufe,  and  it  is  not  impoflible  that  it 
may  in  reality  be  the  fame  animal;  the  differences  appear¬ 
ing  almoft  too  flight  for  a  lpecific  diffinftion. 

16.  Mus  foricinus,  the  foricine  moufe  :  yellowifh-grey, 
with  long  fnout,  round  furred  ears,  and  hairy  tail  of  mo¬ 
derate  length.  This  is  an  extremely-fmall  fpecies,  and 
has  the  general  appearance  of  a  Sorex,  orfhrew,  having  a 
long  and  (lender  or  (harp-pointed  fnout.  It  is  a  native  of 
Strafburg,  where  it  was  firft  difcovered  by  profeffor  Her¬ 
man.  Its  colour  is  a  pale  yellowifh,  or  fubferruginous 
brown,  whitifh  beneath  ;  the  ears  are  fhort  and  rounded, 
and  are  covered  with  hair.  It  meafures  two  inches  from 
nofe  to  tail ;  and  the  tail  is  nearly  of  fimilar  length,  or  ra¬ 
ther  a  trifle  longer. 

1 7.  Mus  vagus,  the  wandering  moufe  :  cinereous,  with 
black  dorfal  band,  very  long  naked  tail,  and  plaited  ears. 
This,  which  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Pallas,  is  frequent 
throughout  the  whole  Tartarian  defert,  and  is  of  a  mi¬ 
grating  nature.  It  is  a  (mail  fpecies,  fcarcely  exceeding  the 
Mus  minutus  in  fize,  and  meafuring  little  more  than  two 
inches  and  a  half  from  nofe  to  tail,  and  the  tail  three 
inches.  It  is  of  a  pale  afh-colour  above,  (lightly  mixed  or 
undulated  with  black,  and  marked  with  a  black  dorfal 
line  :  the  ends  of  the  limbs  are  whitifh.  This  fpecies 
wanders  about  in  great  multitudes,  migrating  from  place 
to  place  chiefly  by  night.  It  is  of  a  yery  tender  or  deli¬ 
cate  nature;  and  during  the  nights,  even  of  June,  is  often 
found  rolled  up,  as  if  falling  into  a  Hate  of  torpidity.  It 
is  (aid  to  inhabit  chiefly  the  fiflur.es  of  rocks,  the  cavities 
under  large  (tones,  or  hollow  trees. 

iS.  Mus  betulinus,  the  birch-moufe :  body  fulvous, 
with  a  black  dorfal  band,  plaitpd  ears,  and  very  long  naked 
tail.  This  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  that  it 
might  almoft  pafs  for  the  fame  fpecies,  or  at  lealt  for  a  va¬ 
riety;  but  it  is  (till  fmaller  than  that  animal,  and  fcarcely 
exceeds  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length  ;  the  tail  being 
at  lead  three  inches,  or  longer  in  proportion  than  in  the 
former.  It  inhabits  the  birch-woods  of  Siberia,  living  in 
the  hollows  of  decayed  trees.  Like  the  former,  it  is  of  a 
tender  nature,  and  loon  becomes  torpid  in  cold  weather. 
In  afeending  the  branches  of  trees,  it  is  obferved  to  coil 
round  the  twigs  with  its  tail,  in  the  manner  of  an  opoffum. 
Dr.  Pallas  has  often  obferved  it  afeending  the  Items  of 
fome  of  the  ftronger  grades,  which  were  fcarcely  bent 
with  its  weight.  He  alfo  kept  feveral  of  them  a  confider¬ 
able  time  ;  they  grew  very  tame,  and  delighted  in  being 
held  in  the  hand.  This  fpecies  is  of  a  rufous  afh-colour 
above,  and  of  a  pale  afh-colour  beneath,  and  along  the 
back  is  a  dufky  line  ;  the  nole  is  pointed,  and  red  at  the 
tip  ;  the  ears  (mail,  brown,  and  briltled  at  the  ends  ;  and 
the  limbs  weak  and  (lender. 

19.  Mus  pumilio,  the  lineated  moufe  :  cinereous- 
brown,  with  black  front,  four,  black  dorfal  lines,  and 
nearly  naked  tail  of  middling  length.  This  fmall  and 
elegant  fpecies  was  firft  deferibed  by  Sparman  ;  and  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  forelt-regions  on  the  Slangen-river,  a  great  way 
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eafhvnrd  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  one  of  the 
leaftof  the  genus,  being  little  more  than  two  inches  long 
from  nofe  to  tail.  Its  colours  and  other  particulars  are 
fufficiently  defcribed  in  the  fpecific  character. 

20.  Mus  ftriatus,  the  ftriated  moufe,  called  by  Pennant 
the  oriental  rat :  rufous-brown,  with  longifti  naked  tail, 
and  the  body  marked  with  feveral  longitudinal  rows  of 
white  lpots.  This  beautiful  little  animal  was  firft  de- 
fcribed  and  figured  by  Seba,  from  whom  other  authors 
have  taken  their  defcriptions.  It  is  about  half  the  lize  of 
a  common  moufe  ;  and  is  of  a  rufous  or  fulvous  colour, 
with  feveral  parallel  rows  of  roundiili  white  lpots,  dif- 
pofed  longitudinally  along  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  ; 
the  ears  are  Ihort  and  roundilh  ;  the  nofe  blunt ;  the  tail 
thick  and  whitifh,  and  of  the  fame  length  with  the  body, 
and  nearly  naked.  This  fpecies  is,  according  to  Seba,  a 
native  of  India.  He  allures  us  that  he  purchafed  it  alive 
of  a  faiior,  who  had  brought  it  from  India,  and  had  tamed 
it  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  every  day  it  would  come  out  of 
its  cag;e  to  be  fed,  and  would  lit  on  its  mailer’s  Ihoulders, 
and  even  feed  occafionally  from  his  lips.  Seba  adds,  that 
it  continued  equally  tame  while  it  lived  with  him  5  but, 
as  if  lamenting  the  lofs  of  its  former  mailer,  died  in  a  Ihort 
time.  After  this  defcription,  fo  particularly  detailed  by 
Seba,  it  feems  llrange  that  fome  authors  have  appeared  to 
doubt  the  real  exiltence  of  the  animal  as  a  genuine  fpecies. 
Dr.  Pallas,  however,  feems  to  fufpeft,  that  either  the  fame 
or  a  limilar  fpecies  inhabits  the  regions  about  Mount 
Caucalus,  having  heard  fome  reports  of  fuch  an  animal ; 
yet  confelles  his  doubt  as  to  the  fpec.imen  defcribed  by 
Seba,  on  account  of  his  having  difcovere.d  in  Seba’s  col¬ 
lection  a  fpecimen  inlcribed  “  Mus  llriatus,  Indicus,” 
which  was  nothing  more  than  the  young  of  the  Sciurus 
getulus,  or  llriped  Barbary  fquirrel,  with  the  tail  Hill 
naked,  or  refembling  that  of  a  moule. 

21.  Mus  Barbaras,  the  Barbary  moufe:  body  brown., 
with  ten  pale  ftreaks  ;  tail  of  middling  length,  fore-feet 
tridaftyle,  hind-feet  pentada&yle.  This  appears,  from 
the  defcription  of  Linnaeus,  to  be  fo  nearly  allied  to  the 
preceding,  as  fcarcely  to  be  ieparated  from  it.  It  is,  fays 
Linnaeus,  linaller  than  a  common  moufe  ;  and  is  brown 
above,  pale  or  whitilh  beneath;  on  each  fide  the  back  are 
ten  pale  Itripes,  and  fometimes  a  fcarcely-perceptible  line 
occurs  between  the  lateral  Itripes.  The  tail  is  naked,  ob- 
fcurely  annulated,  and  of  the  length  of  the  body.  The 
animal  is  a  native  of  Barbary. 

22.  Mus  Mexicanus,  the  Mexican  moufe  :  a  large  red- 
dilli  fpot  on  each  fide  of  the  belly.  This  fpecies  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  of  a  whitilh  colour,  mixed  with  red  :  head  whitilh. 
Inhabits  Mexico  ;  and  is  about  the  lize  and  proportions 
of  the  common  moufe.  Defcribed  and  figured  by  Seba. 

III.  Tail  round ,  hairy. 

23.  Mus . Virginianus,  the  Virginian  moufe:  tail  en¬ 
tirely  hairy,  thick  at  the  bafe,  long,  tapering.  This  alfo 
is  from  Seba ;  and  is  about  the  fize  of  the  field-moufe.  It 
has  pointed  ears,  ablack  pointed  nofe,  and  long  whilkers  : 
its  furis  very  Ihort ;  and  its  limbs  very  (lender.  The  co¬ 
lour  of  this  animal  is  univerfally  white :  the  thicknefs  at 
the  bafe  of  its  tail  is  its  lpecific  difference.  It  is  found  in 
Virginia. 

24.  Mus  faxatilis,  the  rock-moufe  :  tail  longilh  ;  ears 
longer  than  the  fur;  fore-feet  three-toed,  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  fourth.  The  rock-moufe  has  an  oblong 
head,  nofe  rather  pointed,  ears  oval  and  downy,  at  the 
edges  brown  ;  whilkers  Ihort,  limbs  ftrong,  tail  not  half 
fo  long  as  the  body,  with  a  few  hairs  fcattered  over  it. 
The  colour  above  is  brown,  (lightly  mixed  with  grey;  the 
fides  incline  more  to  the  laft  colour;  belly  of  a  light  ci¬ 
nereous  ;  fnout  dulky,  furrounded  with  a  very  (lender 
ring  of  white.  It  is  in  length  four  inches,  the  tail  one 
and  a  half.  It  inhabits  Siberia,  and  particularly  beyond 
Lake  Baikal,  and  the  Mongolian  delert.  It  makes  its 
burrows  in  a  wonderful  manner,  confidering  the  weaknels 
of  its  feet,  between  the  crannies  of  the  rocks  which  flad 
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been  forced  open  by  the  violence  of  froft,  or  the  mfih.ua- 
tion  of  roots  of  plants;  it  choofes  its  habitation  amidlt 
the  rudeft  rocks,  and  lives  chiefly  on  the  feeds  of  Aftra- 
galus,  or  milk-vetch.  The  burrows  confift,  firft,  of  a 
large  winding  oblique  paflage,  through  which  the  animal 
flings  out  the  earth  ;  lecondly,  of  one  or  more  holes 
pointing  downwards,  which  likevvife  wind  among  the 
rocks ;  and  at  the  bottom  is  the  neft,  formed  of  foft 
herbs.  It  was  firft  defcribed  by  Pallas.. 

25.  Mus  cayanus,  the  blue  moufe;  (Iky-coloured  rat 
of  Pennant:)  blue  above,  whitilh  beneath,  with  tetradac- 
tyl^is  fore-feet,  pentada&ylous  hind-feet;  and  llightly- 
hairy  tail  of  middling  length.  This  is  a  fpecies  defcribed 
by  Molina  in  his  Hiltory  of  Chili,  of  which  country  it  is 
a  native,  and  is  about  the  lize  of  the  M.  Sylvaticus  ;  and 
of  a  fine  pale  blue  colour,  with  rounded  ears.  It  inhabits 
fubterraneous  burrows,  which  it  forms  of  the  length  of 
many  feet,  and  on  each  fide  of  which  are  feveral  Isoies  or 
receptacles  in  which  it  depolits  its  winter  provifions,  con¬ 
fiding  chiefly  of  tuberous  roots,  &c.  It  is  a  timid  animal, 
and  is  alfo  laid  to  be  very  cleanly.  It  breeds  twice  a-year  ; 
producing  fix  at  a  time.  The  peafants  of  Chili  frequent¬ 
ly  rob  the  fubterraneous  retreats  of  this  fpecies  of  the 
hoards  which  they  contain. 

26.  Mus  ampbibius,  the  water-rat  :  blackifli-brown 
above,  afh-coloured  beneath,  with  ears  fcarcely  projecting 
from  the  fur,  fubtetradaftyle  fore-feet,  and  tail  about 
half  the  length  of  the  body.  The  water-rat  is  a  general 
inhabitant  of  the  temperate,  and  even  the  colder,  parts  of 
Europe  and  Alia ;  and  occurs  alfo  in  North  America  ;  fre¬ 
quenting  rivers  and  ftagnant  waters,  and  forming  its  bur¬ 
rows  in  the  banks.  It  is  of  a  thicker  and  fliorter  form 
than  many  others  of  this  genus,  and  has  fomewhat  of  the 
lhape  of  a  beaver.  Mr.  Ray,  following  an  error  of  Wil- 
loughly,  deferibes  it  as  having  the  fore-feet  webbed ;  and 
Linnaeus,  in  his  Syftema  Naturae,  charaCterifes  it  from 
that  very  circumftance,  but  acknowledges  that  he  had  not 
himfelf  examined  the  animal.  In  reality,  however,  there 
is  no  fuch  appearance  in  the  feet  of  the  water-rat,  and  the 
notion  feems  to  have  been  haftily  adopted  from  oblerving 
the  facility  with  which  it  fwims  and  dives.  The  general 
length  of  the  water-rat  is  about  feven  inches,  and  the 
tail  about  five.  Its  colour  is  blackilh  ferruginous  above, 
and  deep  cinereous  beneath  :  the  nofe  is  thick  and  blunt ; 
the  eyes  fmall ;  the  ears  rounded,  and  hid  in  the  fur.  In 
colour  it  appears  to  vary  in  different  regions,  being  fome¬ 
times  nearly  black,  and  fometimes  paler  than  ufual.  It 
alfo  varies  as  to  lize,  and  the  varieties  have  been  miftaken- 
ly  confidered  as  diltinft  fpecies.  This  animal  never  fre¬ 
quents  houfes,  but  confines  itfelfto  the  banks  of  waters, 
and  is  luppofed  to  live  on  filh,  frogs,  &c.  and  probably  on 
various  roots  and  other  vegetable  lubftances.  Dr.  Pallas, 
however,  is  unwilling  to  admit  that  it  preys  at  all  upon 
filh,  though  reported  fo  to  do  by  Buffon  and  others.  At 
fome  leafons  of  the  year  it  is  obferved  to  have  a  mulky 
fcent.  The  female  produces  her  young  in  April,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  brings  about  five  or  fix  at  a  time.  The  meafures 
of  this  fpecies,  as  given  by  Mr.  Schreber  are  as  follows  : 
viz.  from  nofe  to  tail  fix  inches  and  a  half;  and  of  the  tail 
three  inches.  This  is  reprefented  on  the  Plate  at  fig.  3. 

27.  Mus  fcherman,  the  Stralburg  rat :  deep  brown  above, 
cinereous  beneath,  with  flightly-hairy  tail  of  moderate 
length,  fmall  feet,  and  ears  fliorter  than  the  fur.  This 
fpecies  is  faid  to  be  common  about  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stralburg;  and  appears  to  have  been  firft  defcribed  by 
Mr.  Hermann,  who  in  the  year  1776  communicated  a  lpe- 
cimen  to  M.  de  Buffon.  The  length  of  the  animal  from 
nofe  to  tail  is  fix  inches  ;  of  the  tail  about  two  inches  and 
three  quarters :  the  head  is  rather  Ihort ;  the  fnout  thick  ; 
the  eyes  fmall,  and  the  ears  almoft  as  Ihort  as  thofe  or  a 
mole,  and  concealed  beneath  the  fur.  The  genera!  colour 
of  the  fur  is  a  blackilh  brown,  mixed  with  grey  tawny ;  the 
hair  being  blackilh  at  the  root,  and  tawny  towards  the  tip  ; 
the  edges  of  the  mouth  are  bordered  with  Ihort  white 
flairs,-  and  the  whilkers  are  black  :  the  under  parts  of  the 
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body  are  of  a  moufe-grey  ;  the  legs,  which  are  fliort,  are 
covered  with  dulky  hair,  as  are  alfo  the  feet,  which  are 
very  1'mall  :  the  tail  is  hairy,  but  not  fo  well  covered  as 
that  of  the  water-rat.  This  animal  refides  in  watery 
places  and  about  gardens;  and  is  faid  to  be  very  deftruc- 
tive  to  the  plants  in  cultivated  grounds.  It  1’wims  and 
dives  extremely  well,  and  alfo  burrows  occafionally  under 
ground. 

28.  Mus  alliarius,  the  garlic  moufe  :  cinereous  above, 
whitifh  beneath,  with  rather  large  flightly-hairy  ears,  and 
tail  about  an  inch  in  length.  Firft  described  by  Pallas, 
who  informs  us  that  it  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  where  it  is 
chiefly  found  about  the  jenefei  and  Lena,  and  is  frequent 
in  the  fubterraneous  magazines  of  bulbous  roots,  especi¬ 
ally  the  Allium  angulatum,  or  angular  garlic,  formed  by 
the  Siberian  peafants.  It  meafures  fomewhat  more  than 
four  inches  from  nofe  to  tail,  and  the  tail  about  an  inch 
and  a  half ;  the  tail  is  alfo  marked  along  the  top  with  a 
dulky  line,  the  remainder  being  white. 

29.  Mus  rutilus,  the  red  moufe  :  fulvous  above,  afh- 
coloured  beneath  ;  tail  about  an  inch  long,  ears  longer 
than  the  fur,  and  fubtetradaftyle  fore-feet.  The  length 
of  this  l'peciesis  not  quite  four  inches,  and  the  tail  isl'ame- 
what  more  than  one  inch  long,  and  very  hairy :  the  nofe 
and  face  are  briftly;  the  ears  very  final),  but  longer  than 
the  fur ;  bare,  but  edged  at  the  tips  with  reddilli  hairs. 
The  colour  of  the  animal  on  the  upper  parts  is  a  pleafant 
tawny  red  ;  the  fides  tinged  with  light  yellowilh-grey,  and 
the  under  parts  are  whitifh.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and 
is  found  from  the  Oby  eaftward  to  Kamtfchatka,  in  w'oods 
and  mountains  ;  and  alfo  within  the  arftic  circle.  It 
fometimes  frequents  houfes  and  granaries  ;  and  is  often 
found  under  logs  of  wood,  trunks  of  trees,  & c.  It  is 
faid  to  wander  about  during  the  whole  winter ;  feemingly 
unaffected  by  the  Severity  of  the  feafon  ;  being  very  lively 
even  amidft  the  lnows.  They  eat  any  thing  that  comes 
in  their  way. 

(3.  A  variety  is  found  about  Cafan,  a  little  lefs  than 
the  Siberian  kind,  having  the  tail  longer  and  more  flen- 
der ;  and  the  red  on  the  back  not  fo  much  diftufed  as  in 
the  other :  the  lame  kind  has  alfo  been  difcovered  in  the 
botanical  garden  at  Gottingen. 

30.  Mus  gregalis,  the  gregarious  moufe :  (Baikal  rat, 
Penn.)  body  greyilh;  tail  fliort;  ears  longer  than  the  fur, 
Gmel.  (Shorter  than  the  fur,  Shaw  ;)  fore-feet  three-toed, 
with  the  rudiments  of  a  fourth.  This  fpecies  has  large  thin 
ears  appearing  above  the  fur,  according  to  molt  authors; 
whifkers  black,  hair  rough  and  hard ;  colour  above  a  pale 
grey,  the  back  darkened  with  dufky  hairs,  which  gradu¬ 
ally  decline  into  the  lighter  colour ;  the  body  below  of  a 
dirty  white.  It  inhabits  Siberia,  but  not  in  the  country 
beyond  the  Oby ;  it  is  moll  plentiful  about  the  Baikal 
Lake  and  Trans-Baikal  region,  efpecially  thofe  places 
which  abound  moft  with  the  Lilium  pomponium  and  Al¬ 
lium  tenuiffimum  :  they  coiled  the  roots  of  thefe,  and  of 
the  Trifolium  lupinaftrum,  for  winter-food  .-  they  form 
their  lodge  beneath  the  turf,  and  have  many  minute  en¬ 
trances  ;  the  earth  that  they  fling  out  is  carefully  heaped 
above  their  hole,  in  form  of  a  hillock,  to  divert  the  rain. 
In  this  retreat  the  male,  female,  and  the  progeny  of  one 
year,  refide.  This  lpecies  is  never  obferved  to  migrate. 
It  varies  in  fize,  and  the  males  are  in  general  much  fmaller 
than  the  females.  The  ufual  length  feems  to  be  about 
four  inches,  and  the  tail  about  an  inch  and  a  half ;  but 
Some  of  the  males  do  not  exceed  three  inches  from  nofe 
to  tail. 

31.  Mus  ceconomicus,  the  ceconomic  moufe,  or  rat: 
brown  above,  whitifh  beneath  ;  tail  fhort,  ears  naked, 
concealed  by  the  fur,  fore-feet  fubtetradaftyle.  This 
Species,  named  from  its  provident  difpofition  and  the  fkill 
with  which  it  collefts  its  provifions,  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 
inhabiting  that  country  in  vaft  abundance,  and  even  ex¬ 
tending  as  far  as  Kamtfchatka.  Its  curious  hiftory  has 
been  given  with  great  exadlnefs  by  Dr.  Pallas,  who  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  thefe  little  animals  make  their  burrows 
with  wonderful  fkill  immediately  below  the  lurface  in 
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foft  turfy  foils,  forming  a  chamber  of  a  flattifh  arched 
form,  of  a  fmall  height,  and  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  to 
which  they  fometimes  add  as  many  as  thirty  fmall  tubu¬ 
lar  entrances ;  and  near  the  chamber  they  frequently 
form  other  caverns,  in  which  they  depofit  their  winter- 
ftore.s  ;  thefe  are  faid  to  confift  of  various  kinds  of  plants, 
even  of  fome  fpecies  which  are  poifonous  to  mankind. 
They  gather  them  in  fummer,  harveft  them  with  great 
care,  and  even  fometimes  bring  them  out  of  their  cells  in 
order  to  give'them  a  more  thorough  drying  in  the  fun. 
The  chief  labour  refts  on  the  females  ;  the  males  during 
the  fummer  wandering  about  in  a  folitary  ftate,  inhabiting 
fome  old  nefts  occafionally,  and  living  during  that  period 
on  berries,  without  touching  the  hoards,  which  are  re- 
ferved  for  winter,  when  the  male  and  female  refide  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  fame  neft.  They  are  faid  to  breed  leveral 
times  in  the  year,  the  female  producing  two  or  three 
young  at  a  time. 

The  migrations  of  this  little  fpecies  are  very  extraordi¬ 
nary,  and  take  place  at  uncertain  periods.  Dr.  Pallas 
imagines  that  the  migrations  of  thofe  inhabiting  Kamtf¬ 
chatka  may  arife  from  fome  fenfations  of  internal  fire  in 
that  volcanic  country,  or  from  a  prefcience  of  fome  un- 
ufual  and  bad  feafon.  Whatever  be  the  caufe,  the  faftis 
certain  :  at  fuch  periods  they  gather  together,  during  the 
fpring-feafon,  in  furprifing  numbers,  except  the  few  that 
refide  about  villages,  where  they  can  pick  up  fome  fub- 
fiftence ;  and  this  mantes  it  probable  that  their  migra¬ 
tions  are  owing  to  want  of  food.  The  mighty  hoft  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  a  direft  courfe  weftward,  occafionally  fwimming 
with  the  utmoft  intrepidity  over  rivers,  lakes,  and  even 
arms  of  the  fea.  During  thefe  perilous  adventures,  fome 
are  drowned,  and  others  deftroyed  by  water-fowl,  filh,  &c. 
thole  which  efcape  reft  awhile  to  balk,  dry  their  fur,  and 
refrelh  themfelves,  and  then  again  fet  out  on  their  migra¬ 
tion.  It  is  faid  that  the  inhabitants  of  Kamtfchatka, 
when  they  happen  to  find  them  in  this  fatigued  fituation, 
treat  them  with  the  utmoft  tendernefs,  and  endeavour  by 
every  poflible  method  to  refrelh  and  reftore  them  to  life 
and  vigour.  Indeed  none  of  the  fmaller  animals  are  fo 
much  efteemed  by  the  Kamtfchadales  as  thefe  ;  fince  to 
their  labours  they  owe  many  a  delicious  repaft  ;  robbing 
their  hoards  in  autumn,  and  leaving  there  fome  kind  of 
provifion  in  return,  accompanied  with  certain  ridiculous 
prefents  by  way  of  amends  for  the  theft.  As  foon  as  the 
migrating  hoft  of  thefe  animals  has  crofted  the  river  Penf- 
chim,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  it  turns  fouth- 
ward,  and  reaches  the  rivers  Judoma  and  Ochot  about 
the  middle  of  July  :  the  fpace  thus  traverled,  appears 
allonilhing,  on  conlulting  the  map  of  the  country.  The 
flocks,  during  this  time,  are  fo  numerous,  that  an  obferver 
has  waited  two  hours  to  fee  them  all  pafs.  Their  return 
into  Kamtfchatka  is  in  Oftober,  and  is  attended  with  the 
utmoft  feftivity  and  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
who  confider  their  arrival  as  a  fure  prognoftic  of  a  fuccefs- 
ful  chafe  and  filhery  ;  and  they  are  faid  equally  to  lament 
their  migrations,  which  are  ufually  fucceeded  by  rainy 
and  tempeftuous  weather. 

This  curious  fpecies  is  generally  of  a  tawny  colour, 
darker  on  the  back,  and  lighter  or  more  approaching  to 
an  alh-coloured  whitenefs  beneath:  its  ufual  length  is 
about  four  inches  and  a  quarter,  and  the  tail  one  inch  : 
its  limbs  are  ftrong  ;  its  eyes  fmall  ;  its  ears  naked,  very 
fliort  and  round,  and  alinoft  hid  beneath  the  fur  of  the 
head. 

This  animal  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Ice¬ 
land  ;  at  leaft  a  fpecies  which  mult  be  greatly  allied  to  it 
is  found  in  that  country,  and  is  faid  to  be  particularly 
plentiful  in  the  wood  of  Hufafels.  In  that  country, 
where  berries  are  but  thinly  difperfed,  the  little  animals 
are  obliged  to  crofs  rivers  to  make  their  diftant  foraging- 
excurfions  ;  and  in  their  return  are  obliged  to  repal's  the 
ftream  ;  their  manner  of  performing  which  is  thus  related 
by  Mr.  Olaften,  from  the  accounts  of  others,  communi¬ 
cated  to  liimlelf :  “  The  party,  conlifting  of  from  fix  to 
ten,  feleft  a  flat  piece  of  dried  cow-dung,  on  which  they 
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place  the  berries  they  have  colle&ed,  in  a  heap,  on  the 
middle  ;  and  then,  by  their  united  force,  drawing  it  to 
the  water’s  edge,  launch  it,  and  embark,  placing  them¬ 
felves  round  the  heap,  with  their  heads  joined  over  it,  and 
their  backs  to  the  water,  their  tails  pendent  in  the  ftream, 
and  ferving  the  purpofe  of  rudders.” 

/3.  M.  glareolus.  This,  from  Mr.  Schreber's  figure,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  about  the  fize  of  a  common  moufe,  and  of  an 
uniform  pale  ferruginous  colour,  whitilh  beneath  :  the 
head  feems  very  large,  and  without  any  vifible  diftinftion 
of  neck  ;  the  body  tapering  from  the  fhoulders  ;  the  limbs 
fmall  and  (lender,  and  the  tail  about  an  inch  long  :  the 
eyes  very  fmall ;  the  ears  entirely  hid  in  the  fur,  and  the 
aiofe  rather  inclining  to  a  (harp  form.  It  was  obferved  by 
Mr.  O.  F.  Muller,  in  the  year  1777,  in  the  ifland  of  Laland, 
among  fome  fea  lyme-gral's  (Elymus  arenarius),  growing 
on  the  fand  near  the  Ihore.  Nothing  particular  is  known 
of  its  manners ;  and  it  remains  doubtful  whether  it  be  a 
diltinft  fpecies,  or  a  variety  of  the  ceconomic  moufe. 

32.  Mus  laniger,  the  woolly  moufe  :  hair  very  long  and 
fine  ;  fore-feet  tetradadlyle,  hind-feet  pentada&yle,  tail  of 
middling  length.  The  woolly  moule  is  a  South-American 
fpecies  ;  and  is  a  native  of  Chili,,  where  it  refides  in  fub- 
terraneous  retreats,  in  a  gregarious  manner,  and  feeds  on 
various  kinds  of  roots.  It  breeds  twice  a-year,  bringing 
five  or  fix  at  a  time.  It  is  laid  to  be  an  animal  of  a  very 
mild  and  gentle  difpofition,  very  eafily  tamed,  and  often 
rendered  domeftic.  The  ancient  Peruvians  are  faid  to 
have  manufactured  various  valuable  articles  from  its  fur, 
which  is  of  a  woolly  nature,  long,  and  of  exquifite  finenefs. 
This  fpecies  is  of  a  cinereous  colour,  and  meafures  about 
fix  inches  :  the  ears  are  very  fmall ;  and  the  nofe  fhort. 

33.  Musarvalis,  the  meadow-moufe :  dulky-ferruginous 
above,  deep  a(h-coloured  beneath,  with  ears  longer  than 
the  fur,  and  fubtetradaftylous  fore-feet ;  tail  very  Ihort. 
This  fpecies,  which  is  very  common  in  our  own  ifland,  is 
readily  diftinguilhed  from  the  reft  of  the  Britilh  fpecies  by 
the  Ihortnefs  of  its  tail ;  the  animal  meafuring,  according 
to  Mr.  Pennant,  fix  inches  from  nofe  to  tail,  and  the  tail 
being  only  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  It  is  a  general  inha¬ 
bitant  of  Europe,  and  even  extends  to  Siberia.  It  is  alfo 
found  in  equal  plenty  in  many  parts  of  North  America. 
In  its  manners  it  refembles  the  Mus  fylvaticus,  or  field- 
moufe  ;  but  is  more  commonly  found  in  moift  rather  than 
dry  fituations.  It  makes  its  neft  in  meadows,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  litter  of  about  eight  at  a  time.  Its  favourite  food 
is  corn,  which  it  amafles  during  harveft-time.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  corn-ricks  and  barns,  and  often  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  harveft-moufe,  as  well  as  with  the  field- 
moufe.  Dr.  Shaw  fays,  “  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile 
the  difference  between  the  meafures  attributed  to  this 
fpecies  by  M.  de  Buft'on  and  Mr.  Pennant  ;  the  former 
fixing  its  length  at  three  inches,  and  the  latter  at  fix.  It 
probably  varies  much  in  different  climates  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  M.  de  Buffon  tells  us,  that  he  had  feen  fome  which 
meafured  four  inches  and  three  lines  from  nofe  to  tail. 
He  alfo  records  a  fpecimen,  taken  in  the  park  of  Verfailles, 
which  was  entirely  of  a  blackilh  afh-colour,  and  which 
had  a  tail  of  greater  length  than  ufual.”  Mr.  Pennant 
has  recorded  a  remarkable  inftance  of  attachment  in  the 
meadow'-moufe  to  its  young.  One,  which  had  been  re¬ 
duced  into  an  iron  trap  by  placing  its  brood  in  it,  was  fo 
intent  on  foftering  them  as  to  appear  quite  infenfible  to 
its  own  ftate  of  captivity. 

34.  Mus  focialis,  the  fecial  moufe :  pale-grey  above, 
white  beneath,  with  very  fhort  rounded  ears,  fubtetra- 
da&yle  fore-feet,  and  tail  of  half  an  inch  in  length.  The 
focial  moufe  is  a  native  of  the  Cafpian  deferts  between 
the  Volga  and  the  Yaik,  and  the  country  of  Hircania.  It 
lives  in  low  fandy  fituations,  in  large  focieties  ;  the  ground 
in  many  places  being  covered  with  the  little  hillocks 
formed  by  the  earth  call  out  in  forming  the  burrows, 
which  are  faid  to  be  about  a  fpan  deep,  with  eight  or  more 
paflages:  they  are  fond  of  tulip-roots,  which  forma  prin¬ 
cipal  article  of  their  food.  They  appear  chiefly  in  the 


fpring,  when  they  are  very  numerous,  but  are  rarely  feen 
in  autumn  ;  and  are  fuppofed  either  to  migrate  in  autumn, 
or  to  conceal  themfelves  among  the  bullies,  See.  and  in 
the  winter  to  Ihelter  themfelves  in  hay-ricks.  The  head 
in  this  fpecies  is  thick,  and  the  nofe  blunt;  the  whilkers 
white;  the  ears  oval  and  naked;  the  limbs  Ihort  andftrong, 
and  the  tail  (lender. 

35.  Mus  lagurus,  the  hair-tailed  moufe :  tail  very  Ihort ; 
body  cinereous,  white  beneath  ;  ears  (horter  than  the 
fur,  fubtetradaftylous  fore-feet,  and  a  black  line  all  along 
the  back.  This  fpecies  is  of  a  fine  pale  brown  above,  with 
blackilh  hairs  intermixed,  and  has  a  black  dorfal  line  or 
ftripe  running  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail,  which  is  extreme¬ 
ly  Ihort  and  villofe,  fo  as  to  referable  the  feut  of  a  hare  in 
miniature:  the  throat,  belly,  and  feet,  are  white.  This 
little  animal  delights  in  dry  fandy  plains  of  the  harder 
kind,  where  it  can  form  its  burrows  :  it  feeds  chiefly  011 
the  roots  of  the  dwarflris  (Iris  pumila),  but  alfo  on  grain 
and  feveral  other  plants  and  feeds,  even  fuch  as  are  bitter, 
as  the  Pontic  and  fea  wormwood.  It  is  an  animal  of  a 
fierce  difpofition.  The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  between 
three  and  four  inches.  It  inhabits  Siberia,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  parts  above  the  Yaik,  Irtilh,  and  Jenefei.  It  is 
an  animal  that  fleeps  much,  rolling  itfelf  up  like  the  mar¬ 
mot  ;  and  fometimes  migrates,  in  great  troops,  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another. 

36.  Mus  torquatus,  the  collared  moufe  :  body  ferrugi¬ 
nous,  with  dulky  variegations  ;  ears  fhorter  than  the  fur  ; 
interrupted  white  collar,  and  black  fpinal  ftripe  ;  fore-feet 
five-toed ;  tail  Ihort.  This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  thole 
parts  of  Siberia  which  border  on  the  river  Oby,  and  makes 
occafional  migrations.  Its  fize  is  that  of  a  large  meadow- 
moufe  :  its  colour  on  the  upper  parts  is  an  elegant  ferru¬ 
ginous,  variegated  with  numerous  fmall  dulky  undula¬ 
tions;  and  round  the  neck  is  a  white  collar,  while  the 
forehead  and  top  of  the  head  are  dulky,  which  colour 
curves  down  beyond  the  cheeks  on  each  fide,  fo  as  to  form 
a  dulky  collar  next  to  the  white  one  :  the  cheeks  are 
white,  as  is  alfo  the  belly  :  the  bread  and  fides  are  tinged 
with  light  orange-colour  :  the  tail  is  extremely  Ihort,  and 
is  brown,  tipped  with  white  hairs.  This  fpecies  is  faid  to 
feed  chiefly  on  the  rein-deerlichen  (Lichen  rangiferinus) 
and  the  viviparous  billort  (Polygonum  viviparum),  the 
roots  of  which  are  often  found  in  its  holes  or  burrows, 
which  are  formed  with  feveral  paflages  dug  under  the 
turfy  foil. 

37.  Mus  lemmus,  the  lemming:  tail  Ihort;  ears  fhorter 
than  the  fur,  pentadadlylous  fore-feet;  body  white  be¬ 
neath,  variegated  above  with  black,  white,  and  fulvous. 
The  wonderful  migrations  of  this  fpecies  have  long  ren¬ 
dered  it  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  natural  hiftory  :  it  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  noaccurate  figure  of  it  was  pub- 
lilhed  till  Dr.  Pallas  caufed  it  to  be  engraved  in  his  excel¬ 
lent  work  on  the  Glires.  The  firft  del'criber  of  the  lem¬ 
ming  feems  to  have  been  Olaus  Magnus,  from  whom  fe¬ 
veral  of  the  older  naturalifts  have  copied  their  accounts. 
Afterwards  Wormius  gave  a  more  particular  defeription; 
fince  which,  Ricaut  in  the  Philoiophical  T  ran  fait  ions, 
Linnaeus  in  the  A6ta  Holmienfia,  and  Dr.  Pallas  in  his 
publication  before-mentioned,  have  ftill  farther  elucidated 
its  hiftory  and  manners.  The  lemming  differs  in  fize  and 
colour  according  to  the  regions  it  inhabits  :  thofe  which 
are  found  in  Norway  being  almoft  as  large  as  a  water-rat, 
while  thofe  of  Lapland  and  Siberia  are  fcarcely  larger 
than  a  fiekl-moufe;  the  Norvegian  meafuring  more  than 
five  inches  from  nofe  to  tail,  while  thofe  of  Lapland  and 
Siberia  fcarcely  exceed  three.  The  colour  of  the  Norway 
kind  is  an  elegant  variegation  of  black  and  tawny  on  the 
upper  parts,  difpofed  in  patches  and  clouded  markings  : 
the  fides  of  the  head  and  the  under  parts  of  the  body 
being  white  ;  the  legs  and  tail  greyilh.  I11  the  Lapland 
kind  the  colour  is  chiefly  a  tawny  brown  above,  with 
fome  indiftinft  dulky  variegations;  and  beneath  of  a  dull 
white  :  the  claws  are  alfo  l'maller  than  in  the  Norvegian 
animal.  The  head  of  the  lemming  is  large,  Ihort,  thick, 
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and  well  furred  ;  the  fnout  very  obt-ufe  ;  the  ears  very 
fimall,  rounded,  and  hid  in  the  fur;  the  eyes  final!  ;  the 
neck  ihort  and  broad  ;  the  body  thick  ;  and  the  limbs 
Ihort  and  ftout,  efpecially  the  fore-legs  :  the  fore-feet  are 
broad,  furniffied  with  five  toes,  which  have  ftrong,  com- 
prefied,  and  fomewhat-crooked,  claws,  of  which  the  three 
middle  ones  are  longer  than  the  reft:  on  the  hind-feet  are 
alio  five  toes,  with  fmaller  claws  than  thofe  of  the  fore¬ 
feet  :  the  tail  is  very  fliort,  thick,  cylindric,  obtufe,  and 
covered  with  ftrong  hairs,  difpofed  like  thofe  of  a  pencil 
at  the  tip. 

The  natural  or  genera!  refidence  of  the  lemming  is  in 
the  alpine  or  mountainous  parts  of  Lapland  and  Norway, 
from  which  t nulls,  at  particular  but  uncertain  periods,  it 
defcends  into  the  plains  below,  in  immenfe  troops,  and 
by  its  incredible  numbers  becomes  a  temporary  fcourge 
to  the  country;  devouring  the  grain  and  herbage,  and 
committing  dcvaftations  equal  to  thofe  caufed  by  an  army 
of  iocufts.  Thefe  migrations  of  the  lemming  feldom  hap¬ 
pen  oftenerthan  once  in  ten  years,  and  in  fome  diftrifits 
ilill  lefs  frequently  ;  and  are  fuppofed  to  arife  from  an 
unufual  multiplication  of  the  animals  in  the  mountainous 
parts  they  inhabit,  together  with  a  defedl  of  food  ;  and, 
perhaps,  a  kind  of  inftimSlive  prefcience  of  unfavourable 
feafons  ;  and  it  is  obfervable  that  their  ciiief  migrations 
are  made  in  the  autumn  of  fuch  years  as  are  followed  by 
a  very  1'evere  winter.  The  inclination,  or  inftin£live  fa¬ 
culty,  wiiich  induces  them,  with  one  confent,  to  aflemble 
from  a  whole  region,  colieft  tliemfelves  into  an  army,  and 
defcend  from  the  mountains  into  the  neighbouring  plains, 
in  the  form  of  a  firm  phalanx,  moving  on  in  a  ftraight 
line,  refoiutely  furmounting  every  obftacle,  and  undif- 
mayed  by  every  danger,  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
aftonifhment.  All  who  have  written  on  the  fubjeft  agree 
that  they  proceed  in  a  diredl  courfe,  fo  that  the  ground 
along  wiiich  they  have  palled  appears  at  a  diftance  as  if  it 
bad  been  ploughed  ;  the  grals  being  devoured  to  the  very 
roots,  in  numerous  ftripes,  or  parallel  paths,  of  one  or  twro 
fpans  broad,  and  at  the  diftance  of  fome  ells  from  each 
other.  This  army  of  mice  moves  chiefly  by  night,  or 
early  in  the  morning,  devouring  the  herbage  as  it  pafles, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  furface  appears  as  if  burnt. 
No  obftacles  which  they  happen  to  meet  in  their  way, 
have  any  effect  in  altering  their  route ;  neither  fires,  nor 
deep  ravines,  nor  torrents,  nor  marfties,  nor  lakes  :  they 
proceed  obftinately  in  a  ftraight  line;  and  hence  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  many  thousands  perifli  in  the  waters,  and  are 
found  dead  by  the  ftiores.  If  a  rick  of  hay  or  corn  occurs 
in  their  paflage,  they' eat  through  it ;  but,  if  rocks  inter¬ 
vene,  which  they  cannot  pafs,  they  go  round,  and  then 
relume  their  former  ftraight  direction.  If  difturbed  or 
purfued  while  fwimming  over  a  lake,  and  their  phalanx 
feparated  by  oars  or  poles,  they  will  not  recede,  but  keep 
fwimming  diredtly  on,  and  foon  get  into  regular  order 
again  ;  and  have  even  been  fometimes  known  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  board  or  pafs  over  a  veil'd.  On  their  pail’age  over 
land,  if  attacked  by  men,  they  will  raife  themfelves  up, 
uttering  a  kind  of  barking  found,  and  fly  at  the  legs  of 
their  invaders  ;  and  will  fallen  fo  fiercely  at  the  end  of  a 
flick,  as  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  fwung  about  before 
they  will  quit  their  hold  ;  and  are  with  great  difficulty  put 
to  flight. 

It  is  faid  that  an  inteftine  war  fometimes^takes  place  in 
thefe  armies  during  their  migrations,  and  that  the  animals 
thus  deftroy  each  other.  The  major  part,  however,  of 
thefe  holts,  is  deitroyed  by  various  enemies,  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  foxes,  owls,  hawks,  and  weefeis,  exclufive  of  the 
numbers  which  periih  in  the  .waters ;  fo  that  but  a  fmall 
number  furvive  to  return,  which  they  are  fometimes  ob- 
ferved  to  do,  to  their  native  mountains. 

In  their  general  manner  of  life  they  are  not  obferved  to 
be  of  a  focial  difpofition,  but  to  refide  in  a  kind  of  fcat- 
lered  manner,  in  holes  beneath  the  furface,  without  lay¬ 
ing  up  any  regular  provifion,  like  fome  other  animals  of 
this  tribe.  They  are  fuppofed  to  breed  feveral  times  in  a 


year,  and  to  produce  five  or  fix  at  once.  It  has  been  ob¬ 
ferved  that  the  females  have  fometimes  brought  forth 
during  their  migrations,  and  have  been  feen  carrying 
fome  in  their  mouths,  and  others  on  their  backs.  In 
fome  parts  of  Lapland  they  are  eaten,  and  are  faid  to  re¬ 
ferable  fquirrels  in  tafte.  It  was  once  believed  that  thefe 
animals  fell  from  the  clouds  at  particular  feafons,  and 
fome  have  affirmed  that  they  have  feen  a  lemming  in  its 
defcent ;  but  an  accident  of  this  kind  is  eaiiiy  accounted 
for,  on  the  fuppofition  of  a  lemming  efcaping  now  and 
then  from  the  claws  of  fome  bird  which  had  feized  it,  and 
thus  falling  to  the  ground;  a  circumftance  which  is  faid 
not  unfrequently  to  take*  place  when  the  animals  are 
feized  by  crows,  gulls,  &c. 

38.  Mus  Hudfonius,  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  moufe :  no 
ears  ;  tail  ihort ;  alh-coloured  above,  white  beneath,  with 
yellowiih-brown  dorfal  itripe,  and  pentadaflyle  hind-feet. 
The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  about  five  inches,  and  the 
colour  a  pale  cinereous,  tinged  with  tawny,  and  marked 
with  a  brownifh  dorfal  itripe  :  the  fur  is  iong  and  very 
foil ;  the  limbs  fliort  and  ftrong  ;  the  tail  very  fliort,  and 
terminated  by  briitly  hairs.  The  female  is  fmaller  than 
the  male,  which  is  aifo  diftinguiffied  by  the  fuperior  fize 
and  ftrength  of  the  two  middle  claws  of  the  fore-feet, 
which  are  not  only  very  thick  and  ftout,  but  are  bifid  at 
their  extremities.  This  fpecies  is  defcribed  by  Dr.  Pallas, 
but  only  from  fome  ikins  which  were  received  from  La¬ 
brador  ;  fo  that  its  particular  hiftory  and  manners  are  un¬ 
known. 

39.  Mus  Lenae,  the  Lena  moufe:  tail  fliort,  covered 
with  coarfe  hair ;  toes  four  before,  five  behind ;  body- 
white.  Inhabits  the  banks  of  the  river  Lena,  in  Ruffia, 
in  the'government  of  Irkutik.  It  is  about  three  inches 
long. 

40.  Mus  maulinus.  This  will  be  found  among  the 
Marmots,  to  which  Gmelin  thinks  it  may  poffibly  belong, 
though  he  has  left  it  here.  Turton  has  removed  it.  See 
Arctomys  maulinus,  vol.  ii.  p.  129. 

IV.  Cheeks  pouched. 

41.  Mus  acredula,  the  Siberian  hamfter,  or  Yaikrat: 
yellowifh-grey  above,  whitifli  beneath,  with  pouched 
cheeks  and  linuated  ears.  This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Si¬ 
beria,  and  particularly  of  the  deferts  about  the  Yaik.  It 
meafures  only  four  inches,  and  the  tail  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of 
a  cinereous  yellow  mixed  with  brown,  and  the  underparts 
whitifli  :  the  face  alfo  is  whitifli :  the  fnout  is  blunt,  the 
ears  moderately  large,  the  eyes  full,  and  the  body  fliort 
and  thick.  On  the  fore-feet  are  four  toes,  and  on  the 
hind-feet  five,  all  furniflied  with  claws  of  mode  rate  ftrength. 
This  animal  is  laid  to  make  its  excurfions  for  food  chiefly 
by  night,  confining  itfelf  during  the  greateft  part  of  the 
day  to  its  burrow. 

42.  Mus  cricetus,  the  common  or  German  hamfter: 
reddilh-brown,  with  three  white  fpots  on  each  fide ;  ab¬ 
domen  black.  Of  the  pouched  rats,  this  fpecies  is  the 
moft  remarkable ;  and  indeed  is  the  onty  European  fpecies 
provided  with  thofe  peculiar  receptacles,  which  are  lituated 
on  each  fide  the  mouth,  and  when  empty  are  fo  far  con- 
traded  as  not  to  appear  externally,  but  when  filled  refera¬ 
ble  a  pair  of  tumid  bladders,  having  a  fmootli  veiny  fur¬ 
face  ;  concealed,  however,  under  the  fur  or  Ikin  of  the 
cheeks,  which  bulge  out  extremely  in  this  ftate.  They 
are  fo  large  as  to  hold  the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint, 
Englilh  meafure. 

The  general  fize  of  the  hamfter  is  nearly  that  of  the 
common  rat;  but  it  is  of  a  much  thicker  form,  and  has  a 
fliort  tail.  Its  colour  is  a  pale  reddilh-brown  above,  and 
black  beneath.  The  muzzle  is  whitifli,  the  cheeks  red- 
uifli,  and  on  each  fide  the  body  are  three  moderateiy-large 
oval  white  fpot6,  of  which  thofe  on  the  ffioulders  are  the 
Jargeft  :  the  ears  are  moderately  large  and  rounded,  and 
the  tail  alraoft  bare,  and  about  three  inches  Jong-  •  on  the 
fore-feet  are  four  toes,  with  a  claw  in  place  of  a  fifth  5  and 
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on  the  hind-feet  are  five  toes.  Sometimes  the  hamfter 
varies  in  colour,  being  found  either  black  with  a  white 
muzzle,  or  of  a  pale  yellowilh  white.  The  male  is  always 
much  larger  than  the  female.  On  each  fide  the  lower  part 
of  the  back  is  an  almoft  bare  lpot,  covered  only  with  very 
Ihoft  down. 

The  common  hamfter  inhabits  Siberia  and  the  fouth  of 
Jluflia.  It  is  alfo  found  in  Poland,  as  well  as  in  many 
parts  of  Germany.  They  are  very  deftruftive  in  fome 
diftridts, "devouring  great  quantities  of  grain,  which  they 
carry  off  in  their  cheek-pouches,  and  depofit  in  their 
holes  in  order  to  eat  during  the  autumn.  The  habita¬ 
tions  which  they  dig,  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet, 
confift  of  more  or  fewer  apartments,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  animal  :  a  young  hamfter  makes  them  hardly  a  foot 
deep  ;  an  old  one  finks  them  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five 
feet ;  and  the  whole  diameter  of  the  refidence,  taking  in 
all  its  habitations,  is  fometimes  eight  or  ten  feet.  The 
principal  chamber  is  lined  with  dried  grafs,  and  ferves  for 
a  lodging  ;  the  others  are  deftined  for  the  prefervation  of 
provifions,  of  which  he  amaffes  a  great  quantity  during 
the  autumn.  Each  hole  lias  two  apertures  ;  the  one  de- 
fcending  obliquely,  and  the  other  in  a  perpendicular  di- 
redtion,  and  it  is  through  this  latter  that  the  animal  goes 
in  and  out.  The  holes  of  the  females,  who  never  refide 
with  the  males,  are  fome  what  different  in  their  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  have  more  numerous  pafi'ages.  The  female 
breeds  two  or  three  times  a-year,  producing  five  or  fix, 
and  fometimes  as  many  as  iixteen  or  eighteen.  The 
growth  of  the  young  is  rapid,  and  they  are  foon  able  to 
provide  for  themtelves. 

The  hamfter  feeds  on  all  kinds  of  herbs  and  roots,  as 
well  as  on  grain,  and  even  occafionaily  on  the  fmaller  ani¬ 
mals.  “  In  harveft-time  (fays  Mr.  Allamand)  he  makes 
liis  excurfions  for  provifion,  and  carries  every  article  he 
can  find  into  his  granary.  To  facilitate  the  tranfportation 
of  his  food.  Nature  has  provided  him  with  two  pouches 
in  the  infide  of  each  cheek.  On  the  outfide  thefe  pouches 
are  membranous,  fmooth,  and  ftiining;  and  in  the  infide 
are  a  great  many  glands,  which  continually  fecrete  a  cer¬ 
tain  fluid,  to  preferve  their  flexibility,  and  to  enable  them 
to  refill  any  accidents  which  may  be  occafioned  by  the 
roughnefs  or  Iharpnefs  of  particular  grains.”  On  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter  the  hamfter  retires  into  his  fubterrane- 
ous  abode,  the  entry  of  which  he  fnuts  up  with  great  care  ; 
and,  thus  remaining  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity,  feeds  on  his 
colledled  provifion  till  the  froft  becomes  fevere ;  at  which 
period  befalls  into  a  profound  Humber,  which  grows  into 
a  confirmed  torpidity,  fo  that  the  animal  continues  rolled 
up,  with  all  its  limbs  inflexible,  its  body  perfectly  cold, 
and  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  life.  In  this  ftate  it 
may  even  be  opened  ;  when  the  heart  is  feen  alternately 
contracting  and  dilating,  but  with  a  motion  lo  flow  as  to 
be  fcarcely  perceptible,  not  exceeding  fifteen  pullations  in 
a  minute,  though  in  the  waking  ftate  of  the  animal  it 
beats  a  hundred  and  fifty  pulfations  in  the  fame  time.  It 
is  added,  that  the  fat  of  the  creature  has  the  appearance 
of  being  coagulated,  that  its  inteftines  do  not  exhibit  the 
fmalleft  fymptoms  of  irritability  on  the  application  of 
the  ftrongeft  ftimulants,  and  the  eledlric  Ihock  may  be 
palled  through  it  without  effect.  This  lethargy  of  the 
hamfter  has  been  generally  afcribed  to  the  effedt  of  cold 
alone;  but  late  obiervations  have  proved,  that,  unlefs  at  a 
certain  depth  beneath  the  furface,  fo  as  to  be  beyond  the 
accefs  of  the  external  air,  the  animal  does  not  fall  into  its 
ftate  of  torpidity, .and  that  the  lev  ere  ft  cold  on  the  furface 
does  not  affedlit.  On  the  contrary,  when  dug  up  out  of 
its  burrow, , and  expofed  to  the  air,  it  infallibly  awakes  in 
a  few  hours.  Under  other  circumftances,  the  waking  of 
the  hamfter  is  a  gradual  operation  :  he  firll  lofes  the  ri¬ 
gidity  of  his  limbs,  then  makes  profound  infpirntions,  at 
long  intervals-;  after  this  he  begins  to  move  his  limbs, 
Opens  bis  mouth,  and  utters  a  fort  of  unpleafant  rattling 
found.  After  continuing  thefe  operations  for  fome  time, 
ke  at  length  opens  Ids  eyes,  and  endeavours  to 'rife,  but 
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reels  about  at  firft,  as  if  in  a  ftate  of  intoxication  ;  till 
at  length,  after  refting  a  final]  fpace,  he  perfectly  recovers 
his  ufual  powers.  This  tranfition  from  torpidity  to  adtivity 
requires  more  or  Iefs  time,  according  to  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  other  circumftances.  When  expofed  to  a 
cold  air  he  is  fometimes  two  hours  in  waking  ;  but  in  a 
warmer  air  the  change  is'effedted  in  half  the  time. 

The  manners  of  the  hamfter  are  generally  reprefented 
as  far  from  pleafing.  No  fociety  appears  to  exile  among 
thefe  animals.  They  are  naturally  very  fierce,  and  make 
a  defperate  defence  when  attacked  ;  they  alfo  purfue  and 
deftroy  every  animal  which  they  are  capable  of  conquer¬ 
ing,  not  excepting  even  the  weaker  individuals  of  their 
own  fpecies.  1  hey  are  laid  to  be  particularly  fond  of  the 
feeds  of  liquorice,  and  to  abound  in  the  diftricts -where 
that  plant  is  cultivated.  According  to  Mr.  Sultzer,  they 
abound  to  fuch  a  degree  at  Gotha,  that  in  one  year  1 1,564, 
in  another  54,47.9,  and  in  a  third  80,139,  of  their  Ikins 
were  delivered  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  that  capital,  where 
the  hamfter  is  proferibed  on  account  of  the  devaftations  it 
commits  among  the  corn.  In  winter  the  peafants  go  what 
they  call  a  hamlter-nefting  ;  and,  when  they  difeover  their 
retreat,  dig  down  till  they  find  the  hoard,  and  are  com¬ 
monly  well  paid;  for,  befides  the  Ikins  of  the  animals, 
which  are  valuable  furs,  they  frequently  find  two  bufliels 
of  good  grain  in  the  magazine. 

43.  Mus  arenarius,  thefand-rat:  body  cinereous;  feet, 
fides  of  the  body,  abdomen,  and  tail,  white.  The  fand-rat 
is  about  four  inches  in  length,  with  a  tail  about  one  inch 
or  rather  more :  the  head  is  longifh,  and  the  fnout  lhaivp  ; 
the  cheek-pouches  large,  the  ears  large  and  oval,  and  the 
eyes  rather  fmall.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Tandy  plains 
of  Baraba,  near  the  river  Irtilh,  in  Siberia,  where  it  forms 
deep  burrows,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  aneftcompofed 
of  the  lea-lyme-grafs  and  other  plants.  It  is  faid  to  be 
chiefly  a  no&urnal  animal,  and  of  a  fierce  untameable  dif- 
polition. 

44.  Mus  phasus,  the  Aftracan  moufe,  or  Zarizyn  rat : 
a fh- brown  above,  white  beneath.  This  fpecies  meafures 
about  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  exclufive  of  the 
tail,  which  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long:  the 
forehead  is  elevated  ;  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  black ;  the 
ears  naked  and  oval.  The  colour  of  the  animal  on  the 
upper  parts  is  pale  cinereous  or  hoary,  with  a  dulky  ftreak 
along  the  back  :  the  fides  are  whitiih ;  and  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  mouth,  under  fide  of  the  body,  and  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  limbs,  milk-white.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  defert  of  Aftracan,  and  particularly  about  Zarizyn, 
where  it  is  occafionaily  taken  in  the  winter-feafon  in  places 
about  (tables  and  out-houfes.  It  is  alfo  common  among 
the  Hyrcanian  mountains,  and  about  the  Perfian  villages, 
where  it  commits  great  ravages  among  the  rice.  It  does 
not  grow  torpid  during  winter,  as  is  proved  by  the  fto- 
machs  of  fuch  as  are  taken  in  that  ieafbn  being  found 
full  of  food.  This  and  the  preceding  feem  to  have  been 
firft  diftindtly  deferibed  by  Dr.  Pallas. 

45.  Mus  fongarus,  the  fongar-rat  :  cinereous  above, 
white  beneath  ;  with  black  fpinal  line,  and  the  fides 
patched  with  white.  This  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  where, 
like  others  of  this  tribe,  it  forms  its  burrows  in  dry  fandy 
places.  Its  length  is  about  three  inches,  and  its  tail 
Icarcely  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  It  is  an  animal 
of  a  thick  lhape,  with  a  large  head,  blunt  nole,  fmall  eyes, 
and  large  oval  Cars,  which  are  but  very  flightly  covered 
with  hair.  Its  colour  on  the  upper  parts  is  paie  grey, 
with  a  black  dorlal  line,  and  the  fides  marked  with  fome 
large  white  fpOts'or  patches,  which  are  confluent  in  fome 
parts,  and  in  others  bounded  with  brown  :  the  under 
parts  and  legs  are  white.  This  elegant  fpecies  appears  to 
have  been  firft  difcovered  by  Dr.  Pallas,  who  obferves, 
that  it  makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  hamfter  in  its  form, 
and  in  the  difpofition  of  its  colours,  than  the  reft  of  this 
tribe;  Dr.  Pallas,  in  one  of  the  nefts,  which  was  formed 
of  dried  herbs,  found  feven  young,  which  wercitill  blind: 
thefe  he  preferred,  and  they  loon  grew,  perfectly  tame,"  and 
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would  feed  from  his  hand,  lap  milk,  and,  when  placed  on 
a  table,  fhowed  no  defire  to  elcape :  they  were  kept  in  a 
box,  with  land,  in  which  they  delighted  to  burrow.  They 
frequently  ate  in  a  fitting  pofture,  like  a  fquirrel ;  and 
walked  their  faces  with  their  paws  :  they  generally  wan¬ 
dered  about  during  the  day,  and  ficpt  all  night  rolled  up  : 
their  voice  relerhbled  that  of  a  bat. 

46.  Mus  furunculus,  the  Baraba  rat:  yellowi(h-grey 
above,  whitifli  beneath,  with  black  dorfal  lireak.  This 
fpecies,  which  inhabits  the  fandy  plain  of  Baraba,  to¬ 
wards  the  river  Oby,  is  about  the  fame  length  with  the 
preceding;  but  the  tail  is  much  longer,  rneafuring  near 
an  inch  :  the  fnont  is  of  a  fliarper  form,  and  the  body 
more  (lender.  Nothing  particular  is  known  of  its  way 
of  life,  the  fpecimens. from  which  Dr.  Pallas  drew  up 
liis  defcription,  having  been  taken  running  about  the 
plain,  and  their  (kins  brought  to  him  in  a  dried  date. 

47.  Mus  burfarius,  the  Canada  rat :  alli-coloured,  with 
{hort  neariy-naked  tail,  and  pouched  cheeks  ;  the  claws 
of  the  fore-feet  very  large,  and  formed  for  burrowing  in 
the  ground;  cheek-pouches  very  large.  This,  which  is 
a  fpecies  but  lately  difcovered,  feems  to  be  the  moll  re¬ 
markable  of  all  the  pouched  rats  for  the  proportional  iize 
of  the  receptacles.  It  is  a  native  of  Canada;  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  defcribed  and  figured  in  the  Linn.  Trunk  vol.  v. 
was  taken  by  fome  Indians  in  the  year  1798,  and  after¬ 
wards  preferred  to  the  lady  of  governor  Prefcot.  It  is 
about  the  fize  of  the  grey  or  Norway  rat ;  and  is  of  a  pale 
greyifh-brown  colour,  rather  lighter  beneath  :  the  length 
to  the  tail  is  about  nine  inches  ;  and  that  of  the  tail,  which 
is  but  flightly  covered  with  hair,  about  two  inches  :  the 
legs  are  fhort ;  the  fore-feet  ftrong,  and  well  adapted  for 
burrowing  in  the  ground,  having  five  claws,  of  which  the 
three  middle  ones  are  very  large  and  long  ;  the  interior 
much  fmaller,  and  the  exterior  very  fmali,  with  a  large 
tubercle  or  elbow'  beneath  it.  The  claws  on  the  hind- 
feet  are  comparatively  very  fmali ;  but  the  two  middle  are 
larger  than  the  reft,  and  the  interior  one  is  fcarcely  vifi- 
ble  :  the  teeth  are  extremely  ftrong,  particularly  the  lower 
pair,  which  are  much  longer  than  the  upper ;  the  ears  are 
very  fmali.  The  manners  of  this  fpecies  are  at  prefent  un¬ 
known  ;  but  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  lays  in  a  ftock 
of  provisions,  either  for  autumnal  or  winter  food.  The 
pouches  of  the  individual  fpecimen  above  defcribed,  when 
ftrft  brought  to  governor  Prefcot,  were  filled  with  a  kind 
of  earthy  fubftance  ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that 
the  Indians  who  caught  the  animal  might  have  ftufted 
them  thus,  in  order  to  preferve  them  in  their  utmoft  ex¬ 
tent.  This  curious  animal  is  Ihown  on  the  Plate  at  fig.  4. 

48.  Mus  anomalus,  the  anomalous  rat :  tail  long,  fcaly, 
partly  naked ;  prickles  mixed  with  hairs  on  the  body. 
Defcribed  by  John  Vaughan  Thomfon,  efq.  in  the  Linn. 
Tranf.  vol.  xi.  “  This  unique  and  hitherto-unnoticed 
fpecies  (fays  Mr.  T.)  is  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  Trinidad, 
where  it  is  underftood  not  to  be  very  uncommon,  al¬ 
though  in  the  fpace  of  fix  years’  refidence  I  only  met  with 
•two  fpecimens.  It  is  of  the  habit  and  lize  of  the  common 
•rat ;  the  nofe  rather  (harp,  the  ears  naked  and  rounded, 
and  of  moderate  fize :  the  feet  have  fix  callous  tubercles 
.beneath,  are  all  five-toed,  the  innermoft  toes  or  thumbs 
extremely  (hort  and  fmali ;  the  whole  armed  with  (harp 
claws,  thofe  on  the  exterior  and  interior  toes  being  fmali 
in  proportion  :  tail  about  fix  inches  in  length,  lcaly,  with 
a  few  fcattered  fetofe  hairs  :  tefticles  in  the  male  very  large, 
and  fituated  under  the  bafe  of  the  tail.  The  two  upper 
teeth  are  placed  without  the  ridhis,  or  opening  of  the 
mouth,  which  is  not  larger  than  to  permit  a  grain  of  In¬ 
dian  corn  tp  pafs  through  it.  The  cheek-pouches  are 
formed  by  a  duplicature  of  the  common  integuments,  open 
below,  extending  from  the  bafe  of  the  upper  teeth  to  the 
throat,  and  as  high  as  the  eye  and  ear  :  thefe  cavities  are 
lined  throughout  with  fcattered  whitifh  hairs,  and  formed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  abdominal  pouch  of  the  Didel- 
phis,&c.  not  at  all  in  the  way  defcribed  by  Buffo  n  of  the  Mus 
cricetus,  and  the  other  pouched  rats  hitherto  difcovered. 
'Che  body  is  covered  with  fine  lanceolate  (pines,  declining 


towards  the  throat  and  belly  into  a  coarfe  fetofe  hair,  and 
every-where  intermixed  with  a  finer  kind  of  hair.  The 
whole  of  rhe  upper  parts  are  of  a  purpiifii-brown  colour; 
lower  part  of  the  cheeks,  throat,  infide  cf  the  limbs,  belly, 
and  under  half  of  the  tail,  white  ;  upper  half  of  the  tail 
nearly  black.  The  habits  of  this  tribe  of  rats  are  fingu- 
lar  and  curious  :  where  numerous,  they  do  incalculable 
mifehief  in  barns  and  granaries.;  for,  not  finished  with 
wliat  they  can  eat  on  the  (pot,  they  (tow  away  and  carry 
off  in  their  cheek-pouches  no  incoYifiderable  quantity,  to 
be  depofited  in  their  retreats  for  times  when  food  is  not 
to  be  procured  from  without.  The  prefent  fpecies, in  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  covered  with  fpines,  differs  from  the  reft 
included  in  the  fame  feftion,  in  the  great  length  of  the 
tail.  Some  doubts  might  be  entertained  whether  it  did  not 
more  properly  belong  to  tire  genus  Hyftrix  ;  but  indeed, 
when  we  examine  into  Nature  with  -due  attention,  we 
find  (lie  delights  to  mock  the  vain  efforts  of  mortals  to 
(hackle  and  confine  her  within  the  bounds  of  generic 
characters,  which  are  found  to  run  fo  into  each  other,  as 
to  render  all  attempts  at  method  more  or  lefs  imperfeCL” 

V.  Subterraneous  or  Ground  Hats,  refembling  Moles  in  habit 

a/ul  maimer  of  life.  They  have  no  external  ears  ;  the  eyes 

very  J'mall ;  tail  Jhort,  or  perhaps  none. 

49.  Mus  talpinus,  the  mole-rat:  body  brown;  fore¬ 
teeth  wedged  ;  fore-feet  five-toed,  and  formed  for  digging. 
This  fpecies  is  about  four  inches  long,  with  a  large  (hort 
head,  and  thick  truncated  fnout.  Its  upper  teeth  are 
long  and  flat,  extending  out  of  its  mouth  ;  its  eyes  are 
finall,  hid  in  the  fur;  its  ears  are  not  vifibie ;  its  tail 
fcarcely  appears  without  the  fur.  Its  upper  parts  are 
dtilky  ;  chin,  belly,  and  limbs,  whitifh.  It  inhabits  the 
open  grounds  of  the  temperate  parts  ofRuffia  and  Siberia; 
it  loves  a  black  turfy  foil,  and  is  frequent  in  meadows 
near  villages  :  its  manners  referable  thofe  of  the  mole. 
They  do  not  become  torpid  in  the  winter,  but  make  their 
r.eft  deep  in  the  ground,  and  keep  themfelves  warm  by- 
lining  it  with  foft  grafs.  They  are  very  eafily  taken,  but 
loon  grow  fick  in  confinement,  unlefs  a  quantity  of  earth 
is  put  into  the  place  where  they  are  kept.  They  are  in 
heat  in  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  ;  and  the 
females  have  then  a  ftrong  muiky  fmell ;  they  bring  three 
or  four  at  a  time.  They  vary  in  colour  ;  fome  are  found 
quite  black. 

50.  Mus  maritimus,  the  African  mole-rat :  yellowifii- 
brown  above,  whitifh  beneath,  with  very  large  and  long 
naked  teeth,  pentadaftyle  feet,  no  external  ears,  and 
(hort  tail.  Of  all  the  lubterraneous  fpecies  this  is  the 
largeft  yet  difcovered,  being  of  the  fize  of  a  rabbit,  and 
rneafuring  a  foot  from  nofe  to  tail,  which  is  about  two 
inches  long,  flattifh,  and  covered  with  long  briftly  hair 
horizontally  difpofed  on  each  fide.  The  head  is  large, 
the  nofe  black,  the  end  fomewhat  flattened  and  wrinkled  : 
the  eyes  very  fmali,  and  hid  in  the  fur  :  there  is  110  ap¬ 
pearance  of  external  ears,  the  foramina  alone  being  dif- 
coverable.  The  front-teeth  are  very  large ;  the  upper 
pair  are  the  third  of  an  inch  long,  and  are  furrowed 
lengthways  ;  the  lower  pair  are  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long,  and  naked,  or  naturally  expofed  to  view,  the  lip 
not  clofing  over  them  ;  thefe  lower  teeth  it  has  the  power 
of  feparating  or  divaricating  at  pleafure,  in  the  manner 
of  the  kanguroo.  On  the  fore-feet  are  five  toes,  of  which 
the  interior  is  the  longeft;  the  claws  very  long  and  (harp,, 
that  on  the  thumb  being  (horter  than  the  reft  :  the  hind- 
feet,  which  are  very  long,  large,  and  naked,  have  alfo  five 
toes,  with  much  (horter  and  weaker  clatvs  than  thofe  of 
the  fore-feet :  the  hair  qn  the  fides  of  the  feet  is  very 
ftrong  and  briftly.  This  large  (pecies  is  a  native  of  the. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  there  known  by  the  name  of 
the Jand-mole,  being  chiefly  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  (bores,  and  never  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  renders  the  ground,  in  the  places  it  frequents,  fo 
hollow,  by  flinging  up  the  earth  in  forming  its  burrows, 
as  to  be  highly  inconvenient  to  travellers;  breaking  every 
fix  or  (even  minutes  under  tile  horfes’  feet,  and  letting 

them. 
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them  in  up  to  the  thou  liters.  It  is  fuppofed  to  feed  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  bulbous  Ixix  and  Antholyzae.  From  the 
frequency  of  this  fpecies  about  the  Cape,  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  an  animal  of  a  prolific  nature.  See  the  Plate,  fig.  5. 

51.  Mils  Capeniis,  the  Cape  mole-rat:  ruro-cinereous 
above,  paler  beneath,  with  very  large  naked  front-teeth  ; 
pentadadlyle  feet,  and  white  muzzle.  This  animal  mea- 
lures  about  feven  inches  to  the  tail,  which  is  very  fiiort, 
nearly  white,  and  flattifh.  The  general  colour  is  a  dulky 
rufous  afh-brown,  paler  or  more  inclining  to  whitifh  be¬ 
neath  :  the  end  or  tip  of  the  nofe  is  naked  and  black  ;  the 
remainder  white,  and  on  each  fide  are  feveral  ltrong  white 
briitles  :  the  chin,  lower  fides  of  the  cheeks,  and  fpaces 
round  the  eyes,  are  alfo  white,  and  on  the  hind-part  of 
the  head  is  an  oval  white  1'pot ;  the  teeth  are  exferted  or 
naked  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  as  will  be  evident 
from  the  figure  (6) ;  and  it  is  very  deftructive  to  gar¬ 
dens,  flinging  up  hillocks,  and  eating  various  kinds  of 
roots. 

52.  Mus  afpalax,  the  Daurian  mole-rat :  yellowifh-ci- 
nereou-s^wdth  large  cuneated  front-teeth,  and  long  claws 
on  the  fore-feet.  In  this  fpecies,  though  the  upper  fore¬ 
teeth  are  naked,  the  lower  are  covered  with  a  movable 
lip.  There  is  no  appearance  of  external  ears,  and  the 
eyes  are  extremely  fmall  and  deeply  feated.  The  head  is 
flat  and  blunt;  the  body  fiiort,  and  lomewhat  deprefled  ; 
the  limbs  very  firong,  efpecially  the  fore-legs,  the  feet  of 
which  are  large,  naked,  and  well  adapted  for  burrowing 
in  the  ground,  having  five  toes,  the  three  middle  of 
which  are  furnilhed  with  long  and  ftrong  flightly-curved 
claws  :  the  hind-feet  are  alfo  naked,  and  have  five  toes 
with  fmall  claws.  This  animal  burrows,  like  the  reft  of 
this  divifion,  raifing  numerous  hillocks  in  its  progrefs. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Altaic  Mountains,  and  of  the  coun¬ 
try  beyond  Lake  Baikal.  It  differs  confiderably  in  fize  in 
different  regions  ;  thofe  of  the  Altaic  Mountains  fome- 
times  meafuring  near  nine  inches  in  length.  The  Ruffians 
call  it  the  earth-bear. 

53.  Mus  typhus,  the  blind  rat :  without  eyes,  ears,  or 
tail.  Next  to  the  M.  maritimus,  this  is  perhaps  the  largeft 
and  moft  remarkable  of  its  tribe  5  meafuring  between  feven 
and  eight  inches  in  length,  and  being  entirely  deftitute 
both  of  eyes  and  tail :  the  defied!  of  the  former  is  a  very 
lingular  circumftance,  and  the  animal  perhaps  affords  the 
only  inftance  of  a  truly  blind  or  eyelefs  quadruped.  In 
the  mole,  the  eyes,  however  fmall  and  deeply  feated,  are 
yet  perfedl  in  their  kind,  and,  though  not  calculated  for 
acute  vificn,  ftill  enable  the  animal  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
expofure;  but  in  the  quadruped  now  under  confideration, 
there  are  merely  a  pair  of  fubcutaneous  rudiments  of  eyes, 
fmaller  than  poppy-feeds,  and  covered  with  a  real  fkin. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  even  thefe  minute  organs 
are  fufficient  to  give  an  obfcure  perception  of  light,  and  to 
enable  the  animal  to  confult  its  fafety  by  generally  conti¬ 
nuing  beneath  the  furface.  The  external  ears  are  alfo 
wanting;  and  the  foramina  leading  to  the  internal  organs 
are  very  fmall,  entirely  hid  by  the  fur,  and  fituated  at  a 
great  diltance  backwards.  There  is  fcarcely  any  diftinc- 
tion  between  the  head  and  neck  ;  and  the  whole  form  of 
the  animal,  like  that  of  the  mole,  is  calculated  for  a  fub- 
terraneous  life  ;  the  body  being  cylindrical,  the  limbs 
very  fiiort,  and  the  feet  and  claws,  though  fmall  and  weak 
in  comparifon  with  thofe  of  moles,  yet  calculated  for 
digging  or  burrowing  in  the  ground.  It  delights  in 
moift  and  turfy  foils ;  and  lives  in  great  numbers  in  the 
fame  places  with  the  earlefs  marmots.  It  burrows  be¬ 
neath  the  turf  to  a  very  confiderable  extent,  with  feveral 
lateral  paflages  made  in  queft  of  the  roots  on  which  it 
feeds  :  at  the  intervals  of  fome  yards,  there  are  openings 
to  the  furface  to  difcharge  the  earth,  which  forms  in  thole 
places  hillocks  of  two  yards  in  circumference,  and  of  a 
great  height.  It  works  its  way  with  its  great  teeth,  and 
calls  the  earth  under  its  belly  with  the  fore-feet,  and  again 
behind  it  with  its  hind-feet;  and  it  works  with  great  agi¬ 
lity,  ivotwkhftanding  its.  blindnefs.. 
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The  colour  of  this  animal  is  of  a  greyilh-brown  ;  the 
fur,  which  is  very  thick,  foft,  and  downy,  being  dulky 
toward  the  roots,  and  greyilh  toward  the  tips  :  the  head 
is  lighter,  and  the  abdomen  darker,  than  the  other  parts  : 
the  lower  lip  is  alfo  whitilh,  and  fometimes  a  white  mark 
extends  along  the  forehead  :  the  front-teeth  are  very  large, 
and  are  naturally  bare  or  exferted  ■.  the  lower  pair  being- 
much  longer  than  the  upper.  This  Angular  fpecies  is  a 
native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Rufiia,  where  it  burrows 
to  a  great  extent  beneath  the  furface,  forming  feveral  la¬ 
teral  paflages,  by  which  it  may  pafs  in  queft  of  roots,  See. 
It  is  faid  to  feed  in  particular  on  the  roots  of  the  Chcerophyi- 
lum  bulbofum.  In  the  morning-hours  it  fometimes  quits 
its  hole  to  balk  in  the  funlhine;  but,  if  difturbed,  inftantiy 
takes  refuge  beneath  the  furface  ;  burrowing  with  great 
agility,  and  frequently  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  Its 
bite  is  very  fevere  udien  attacked  :  it  emits  a  kind  of 
fnorting  found,  and  gnalhes  its  large  teeth  in  a  menacing 
manner,  railing  its  head  at  the  fame  time.  It  does  not 
appear  that  it  lies  torpid  during  winter,  nor  whether  it 
lays  in  provilion  for  that  leafon.  The  Ruffians  call  it  flepez, 
or  the  blind  ;  the  Coflacks,  for  the  lame  reafon,  ilyie  it 
sfochor  nomon.  In  the  Ukraine,  the  vulgar  believe  that 
the  touching  of  a  hand,  which  has  fuffbeated  this  animal, 
has  the  fame  virtue  in  curing  the  king’s-evil,  as  was  once 
believed  to  be  inherent  in  the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain. 
Shaw's  Gen.  Zoology.  Linn.  Trail)',  vol.  v.  vii.  xi.  Syft.  of 
Nat.  Hijl.  by  the  Editor  of  this  Work. 

MUS,  a  town  of  the  illand  of  Sardinia :  five  miles  weft 
of  Cagliari. 

MUS  ALPI'NUS,  f.  A  name  given  by  many  authors  to 
the  mountain-rat,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  marmot.  See  Arctomys,  vol.  ii. 

MUS  PHARAO'NIS,  or  Pharoah’s  Rat,  f.  A  name 
given  by  the  people  of  Egypt  to  the  ichneumon,  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  the  weafel  kind,  which  they  are  very  fond  of  for¬ 
ks  dellroying  ferpents,  and  keep  tame  about  their  houfes,. 
as  we  do  cats.  See  Viverra  ichneumon. 

MUS  TER'RAs,  f.  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  roots  of  the  Bulbocaftanum,  or  earth-nut. 
It  was  probabj}'  at  firft  muris  terra  radix,  the  earth-moufe’s- 
root,  and  fo  called  from  the  earth-mice  or  field-mice  being 
very  fond  of  them  ;  but,  the  word  radix  being  left  out,  it. 
Hands  only  mas  terra. 

MU'SA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen. 
This  towm  is  a  kind  of  market  for  fruit  and  fowls  to 
Mocha.  It  is  populous,  and  furrounded  with  walls.  It- 
is  eighteen  miles  eaft  of  Mocha. 

MU'SA,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  runs  into  the  Elbe 
near  Meiffen. 

MU'SA,  f.  [corrupted,  or  rather  refined,  from  mauz, 
the  Egyptian  appellation  of  this  valuable  plant,  and  made, 
clafiicai  in  the  works  of  Linnaeus,  by  an  allufion  to  mu  fa,. 
a  mufe ;  or,  with  much  greater  propriety,  to  Antonins 
Mu  fa,  the  phyfician  of  Auguftus,  who,  having  written  oa 
fome  botanical  fubjedts,  may  juftly  be  commemorated  in 
the  above  name.]  The  Plantain-tree;  in  botany,  m 
genus  of  the  clafs  polygamia,  order  monoecia;  or  rather 
clafs  hexandria,  order  monogynia  ;  natural  order  feita- 
minete,  Linn,  (mufe,  Jujj.)  Generic  charadters — Calyx:, 
a  number  of  partial  fiieaths,  on  a  Ample-  common  Italic,, 
each  ovate-oblong,  rather  concave,  large,  alternate,  con¬ 
taining  many  flow'ers ;  perianthium  none.  Corolla:  fu- 
perior,  unequal,  ringent,  the  petal  vconftituting  the  up-, 
per  lip ;  the  nedtnry  the  lower.  Petal  eredl,  ligulate, 
abrupt,  five-toothed,  its  two  fides  meeting  at  the  bafe„. 
Nedtary  of  one  leaf,  heart-lhaped,  boat-like,  comprefled, 
pointed,  Ihorter  than  the  petal,  and  inferted  withinfide- 
ofitsbafe,  fpreading  outwards.  Stamina:  filaments  fix, 
awl-ftiaped,  five  of  them  within  the  petal,  eredl:,  the  fixth 
within  the  nedtary,  reclining;  anthers  linear,  longitudi¬ 
nally  attached  from  the  middle  of  the  filament  to  its  fum-. 
mit;  fome  of  them,  in  one  flower  or  another,  imperfedt.. 
Piftillum  :  germen  inferior,  very  large,  bluntly  triangu¬ 
lar;  ftyle  cylindrical,  eredt,  the.lengthof  the  petal.;  ftigma, 

capitate^ 
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capitate,  roundilh,  with  fix  flight  notches.  Per'icarpium : 
berry  pulpy,  with  a  coriaceous  coat,  with  three  or  fix  flight 
angles,  gibbous  at  one  fide,  of  one  cell,  fpongy  or  hollow 
in  the  centre.  Seeds:  numerous,  imbedded  in  the  pulp, 
roundilh,  roughifh,  excavated  at  the  bafe. — Effential  Cha- 
raElcr.  Calyx  a  many-flowered  fheath,  of  one  leaf;  petal 
one,  ligulate,  five-toothed  ;  neftary  of  one  leaf,  oppofite 
tp  the  petal ;  berry  inferior,  with  many  feeds.  Mott  of 
the  ftamens  abortive  in  fome  flowers,  piftil  in  the  others. 
There  are  four  fpecies,  befides  varieties. 

i.  Mufa  paradiliaca,  the  plantain-tree:  flower-ftalk 
drooping;  male  flowers  permanent ;  fruit  oblong.  This 
plant  riles  with  a  foft  herbaceous  ftalk  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  high ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk  is  about  a  yard 
in  circumference,  diminilhing  gradually  to  the  top,  where 
the  leaves  come  out  on  every  fide,  which  are  often  more 
than  lix  feet  long,  and  near  two  feet  broad,  with  a  ftrong 
flefny  midrib,  and  a  great  number  of  tranfverfe  veins  run¬ 
ning  from  the  midrib  to  the  borders.  The  leaves  are 
thin  and  tender,  though  very  large,  fo  that,  where  they 
are  expofed  to  the  open  air,  they  are  generally  torn  by 
the  wind.  Thefe  leaves  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the 
principal  ftalk,  inclofing  it  with  their  bafe  ;  they  are 
rolled  up  at  their  firft  appearance,  but,  when  they  are  ad¬ 
vanced  above  the  ftalk,  they  expand  quite  flat,  and  turn 
•backward  ;  as  thefe  leaves  come  up  rolled  in  the  manner 
before  mentioned,  their  advance  upward  is  fo  quick,  that 
their  growth  may  be  almoft  difcerned  by  the  naked  eye; 
and,  if  a  line  be  drawn  acrofs,  level  with  the  top  of  the 
leaf,  in  an  hour’s  time  the  leaf  will  be  nearly  an  inch 
above  it.  When  the  plant  is  grown  to  its  full  height, 
the  fpike  of  flowers  will  appear  from  the  centre  of  the 
leaves,  which  is  often  near  four  feet  in  length,  and  nods 
on  one  fide.  The  flowers  come  out  in  bunches,  thofe  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  fpike  being  the  largell;  the  others 
diminiflt  in  their  fize  upward;  each  of  thefe  bunches  is 
covered  with  a  fpathe  or  (heath,  of  a  fine  purple  colour 
within,  which  drops  oft'  when  the  flowers  open.  The 
upper  part  of  the  fpike  is  made  up  of  male  or  barren 
flowers,  which  are  not  fucceeded  by  fruit.  The  fruit  is 
eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  above  an  inch  diameter,  a 
little  incurved,  and  has  three  angles;  it  is  at  firft  green, 
but,  when  ripe,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour;  the  Ikin  is-  tough, 
and  within  is  a  foft  pulp  of  a  lufcious  Tweet  flavour.  The 
fpikes  of  fruit  are  often  fo  large  as  to  weigh  upwards  of 
forty  pounds.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  other 
parts,  of  the’Afiatic  continent  ;  probably  alfo  of  Africa. 
Cultivated  generally  between  the  tropics.  Said  to  have 
been  tranfported  to  the  Weft  Indies,  from  tire  Canary- 
illands,  to  which  it  is  believed  that  it  was  carried  origi¬ 
nally  from  Guinea.  It  feems  to  have  migrated  with  man¬ 
kind  from  Alia  into  the  numerous  illands  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Ocean,  where  it  is  universal  in  all  the  illands  that 
are  inhabited,  and  has  degenerated  into  numerous  varie¬ 
ties.  It  was  not  known  in  America  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  cultivated  here  in  1690,  in  the 
royal  garden  at  Hampton-court ;  and  commonly  flowers 
with  us  from  Odiober  to  December. 

Johnfon,  the  editor  of  Gerard’s  Herbal],  fays,  that 
April  10,  1633,  his  much-honoured  friend  Dr.  Argent, 
then  prelident  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  in  London, 
gave  him  a  plant  of  the  Mufa,  which  lie  received  from 
the  Bermuda's.  The  fruit  on  it  was  unripe;  but  he  hung 
up  the  ftalk  with  the  fruit  thereon  in  his  fliop,  where 
it  became  ripe  about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  lafted 
until  June;  the  pulp  was  very  foft  and  tender,  and  it 
did  eat  fomewliat  like  a  mulk-melon.  Gerard  and  other 
old  authors  name  it  Adam's  apple-tree,  from  a  notion 
that  it  was  the  forbidden  fruit  of  Eden  ;  whiift  others 
fuppoi'ed  this  fruit  to  have  been  the  grapes  brought  out 
of  the  promifed  land  to  Moles.  Dampier  thus  fpeaks 
of  it:  “  The  plantain  is  the  king  of  all  fruit,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  the- coco  itfelf.  The  tree  ■  is  three  feet,  or  three 
feet  and  a  half,  round,  and  ten  or  twelve  high.  It  is 
not  railed  from  feed,  but  from  the  roots  of  other  old 


trees.  If  thefe  young  fuckers  are  taken  out  of  the 
ground,  and  planted  in  another  place,  it  will  be  fifteen 
months  before  they  bear;  but,  if  let  Hand  in  their  own 
native  foil,  they  will  bear  in  twelve  months.  As  foon  as 
the  fruit  is  ripe  the  tree  decays,  and  many  young  ones 
grow  up  to  fupply  its  place.  The  fruit  of  it  is  lb  ex¬ 
cellent,  that  the  Spaniards  give  it  the  preference  to  all 
others,  as  moll  conducing  to  life.  It  grows  in  a  cod  lix 
or  feven  inches  long,  and  as  big  as  a  man’s  arm  ;  the 
rind  is  foft,  and  yellow  when  ripe.  It  refembles  in  ihape 
a  hog’s  pudding.  The  inclol'ed  fruit  is  no  harder  than 
butter  is  in  winter,  and  much  of  the  colour.  It  is  of  a 
delicate  tafte,  and  melts  in  one’s  mouth  like  marmalet. 
It  is  all  pure  pulp,  without  any  feed,  kernel,  or  ftone. 
The  fruit  is  fo  much  efteemed  by  all  Europeans  that 
fettle  in  America,  that,  when  they  make  a  new  plantation 
they  commonly  begin  with  a  good  plantain- walk ;  en¬ 
larging  it  as  their  family  increafes.  Some  or  other  of  the 
trees  are  bearing  molt  part  of  the  year;  and  this  is  many 
times  the  whole  food  on  which  a  family  fub flits.  They 
thrive  only  in  rich  flat  ground  ;  poor  Tandy  foil  .will  not 
bear  them.  When  this  fruit  is  ufed  only  for  bread,  it  is 
roafted  or  boiled  when  it  is  juft  full  grown,  but  not  yet 
ripe,  or  turned  yellow.  The  Indians  and  Negroes  eat 
them  in  a  variety  of  ways,  both  raw  and  drafted,  frelh. 
and  preferved:  they  all'o  make  a  fermented  liquor  with 
them,  which  they  drink  always  new.  The  ordinary  people 
of  Mindanao  wear  no  other  cloth  but  what  is  made  from 
the  fibres  of  the  trunk.” 

In  the  Weft  Indies  the  fruit  is  generally  ufed  when  full 
grown,  but  before  it  ripens:  it  is  commonly  peeled  and 
roafted,  and  is  thus  diftributed  among  the  negroes,  by 
whom  it  is  moftly  ufed;  though  many  of  the  whites  pre¬ 
fer  it  to  any  of  the  bread  kind,  efpecially  whilft  young 
and  tender.  The  negroes  generally  boil  it  with  other 
meffes,  as  fall-filh,  beef,  pork,  pickle,  or  crabs  ;  and  find 
it  a  hearty  wholel'ome  food.  As  the  fruit  ripens,  it  be¬ 
comes  foft  and  fweetilh,  and  is  then  generally  made  into 
tarts,  or  diced  and  fried  with  butter.  The  juice  of  the 
tree  is  a  very  rough  aftringent.  The  leaves  are  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  to  drefs  blifters;  and  when  dried  are  made 
into  mats,  or  employed  to  ftuft’ mattreffes.  The  Spaniards 
dry  and  preferve  the  fruit  as  a  fweetmeat.  The  ripe  fruit 
and  maize  together  are  the  beft  food  for  hogs  put  up  to 
fat,  and  give  them  a  moft  exquilite  flavour  and  firmnefs. 
On  thrufting  a  knife  into  the  body  of  the  plant,  the 
aftringent  limpid  water  that  ifl'ues  out  is  given  with  great 
fuccefs  to  perl'ons  fubjeft  to  a  fpitting  of  blood,  and  in 
fluxes.  The  fruit  of  fome  out  of  the  many  varieties  is 
eaten  in  the  illands  of  the  South  Seas  raw,  of  others 
roafted  or  baked,  according  to  their  different  qualities. 
The  trees  which  bear  the  former  are  the  chief  ornaments 
of  the  gardens  in  Otaheite;  the  latter  are  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  trails  of  the  illands  that  are  covered  with  woods. 
This  fruit  is  eafy  of  digeftion,  very  wholefome  and  agree¬ 
able  to  Teamen  after  a  long  voyage:  to  many  however  its 
clammy  fweetnefs  is  unpleafant;  and  it  is  reputed  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  weak  ftomachs,  and  to  bring  on  a  conftipation 
and  flatulency  of  the  bowels.  On  the  annexed  Plate,  the 
plantain-tree  is  reprelented  at  fig.  1.  Fig.  a  reprefents 
the  fruit  half  ftripped  of  its  bark  ;  b,  the  fruit  cut  through 
the  middle;  c,  the  fruit  cut  tranfverfely,  diftinguilhing 
the  three  cells  and  the  feeds ;  d,  another  variety  cut  tranl- 
verfely,  reprefented  in  the  Hortus  Malabaricus,  but  hav¬ 
ing  the  cells  better  diftinguifned  here. 

2.  Mufa  fapientum,  the  banana-tree  :  flower-ftalk  droop¬ 
ing;  male  flowers  deciduous;  fruit  ovate.  This  fpecies 
differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  its  ftalks  marked 
with  dark  purple  ftripes  and  lpots;  the  fruit  is  Ihorter 
and  rounder,  with  a  l'ofter  pulp  of  a  more  lufcious  tafte. 
Dampier  fays  the  banana  is  lei's  lufcious  than  the  plan¬ 
tain,  yet  of  a  more  delicate  tafte.  According  to  Long, 
it  has  a  fofter  mellower  tafte,  and  is  more  proper  for 
fritters  than  the  plantain.  A  very  excellent  drink,  re- 
fembling  the  beft  Southam  cider,  is  made  from  the  juice 
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of  the  ripe  fruit  fermented.  A  marmalade  is  likewife 
made  of  it,  efteemed  an  excellent  peftoral,  cooling  and 
1‘efreftiihg.  The  banana-fruit  has  been  noted  for  its  effi¬ 
cacy  in  correcting  thofe  ffiarp  humours  which  generate 
or  accompany  the  fluxes  to  which  Europeans  are  often 
fubjedt'on  their  ill'll  coming  into  the  Well  Indies.  The 
roalled  fruit  would  be  an  ufeful  fea-ftore  5  would  keep  a 
long  time,  packed  in  dry  leaves,  and  flowed  in  tight  calks  ; 
and  would  require  only  a  freffi  roafting  or  heating,  v'hen 
wanted  for  ufe.  It  W'as  cultivated  in  1731,  by  Mr.  Miller, 
who  lays,  “  Thefe  two  fruits  are  among  the  greatelt  blef- 
flngs  bellowed  by  Providence  upon  the  inhabitants  of  hot 
climates.  Three  dozen  plantains  are  fufficient  to  ferve 
one  man  for  a  week  inftead  of  bread,  and  will  fupport 
him  much  better.”  Though  the  plantain  and  banana 
are  generally  coniidered  as  different,  yet  Loureiro,  For- 
fter,  and  Gaertner,  cannot  find  any  Certain  fpecific  dillinc- 
tion,  and  agree  that  Linnaeus’s  is  infufficient.  Gaertner 
unites  them  under  the  character  of  a  one-celled  berried 
fruit,  which  feparates  them  from  Mufa  troglodytarum, 
that  having  a  three-celled  bellied  fruit. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  plantain  and  banana,  as 
might  be  expeCted  in  plants  fo  extenlively  cultivated. 
Rumphius  has  let  down  fixteen,  which  he  obferved  in 
the  Molucca-ifiands.  One  of  thefe  is  reprefented  at 
%•  2- 

3.  Mufa  troglodytarum,  the  wild  plantain  :  flower-ftalk 
ereCt;  male  flowers  deciduous.  The  Item  of  this  is  only 
four  feet  high,  and  about  an  inch  in  thicknefs.  Leaves 
linear,  three  feet  long,  and  five  inches  wide.  Spathes 
lineal',  alternate,  fcarlet,  many  ;  berry  fcarlet,  ovate,  com- 
preffed,  two  inches  long,  not  eatable.  Seeds  numerous, 
in  a  double  row  in  each  cell,  fixed  to  the  axis  of  the  fruit, 
varioufly  angular,  jointed  into  one  another  as  it  were 
like  the  Hones  of  a  pavement,  without  any  pulp  between 
them,  acuminate  towards  the  umbilicus,  very  fmooth, 
ferruginous  or  blackilh.  Thunberg  fays,  that  they  are 
almolt  as  large  as  linleed,  or  the  feed  of  flax.  Gaertner 
afferts,  that  this  is  a  genuine  ipecies  of  Heliconia  ;  but 
this  muft  be  a  miftake.  Native  of  the  Molucca-iflands. 

4..  Mufa  coccinea,  the  fcarlet  plantain-tree  :  flow’ers 
capitate,  ereCt ;  Iheaths  ovate,  permanent ;  Itamens  five. 
Native  of  China ;  and  is  faid  to  have  been  firlt  introduced 
into  the  Britilh  lloves  by  T.  Evans,  efq.  of  Stepney,  about 
the  year  1792.  This  is  of  much  more  humble  growth 
than  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  remarkable  for  the  rich 
fcarlet  colour  of  its  iheaths,  which  are  imbricated  and 
permanent,  forming  a  cone-like  head.  The  lowermoft  of 
them  often  ends  in  a  leaf.  Redoute  very  juftly  obferves, 
that  thefe  fcales  ought  to  be  called  braftes,  and  not  to  be 
coniidered  as  a  calyx.  This  author,  as  well  as  Mr.  An¬ 
drews,  deicribes  five  Itamens  only  in  each  flower,  all  alike 
perfect  in  fome,  abortive  in  others. 

5.  Mufa  bihai  (of  Linnaeus).  See  Heliconia,  vol.  ix. 
p.322. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  In  Europe,  fome  of  thefe 
plants  are  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  curious  perfons, 
who  liaye  hot-houfes  capacious  enough  for  their  recep¬ 
tion  ;  but,  as  they  grow  very  tall,  and  their  leaves  are 
large,  they  require  more  room  in  the  ftove  than  moll 
people  care  to  allow  them.  They  are  propagated  by 
fuckers,  which  come  from  the  roots  of  thofe  plants  which 
have  fruited  ;  and  many  times  the  younger  plants,  when 
they  are  Hinted  in  growth,  will  put  out  fuckers ;  thefe 
jliould  be  carefully  taken  oft',  preferving  fome  fibres  to 
their  roots,  and  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  rich 
earth,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  Hove:  thefe 
may  be  taken  off  any  time  in  fummer ;  and  it  is  bell  to 
take  them  oft'  when  young,  becaufe,  if  their  roots  are 
grown  large,  they  do  not  put  out  new  fibres  fo  foon ;  and, 
when  the  thick  part  of  the  root  is  cut  in  taking  oft’,  the 
plants  often  rot.  During  the  fummer  feafon  thefe  plants 
muft  be  plentifully  watered  ;  for,  the  furface  of  their 
leaves  being  large,  there  is  a  great  confumption  of  moifi- 
tiire  by  )  irfpiration  in  hot  weather;  but  in  the  winter 
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they  muff:  be  watered  more  fparingly.  The  pots  in  which, 
thefe  plants  are  placed  fhould  be  large  in  proportion  to 
the  fize  of  the  plants,  for  their  roots  generally  extend 
pretty  far,  and  the  earth  fliould  be  rich  and  light.  The 
degree  of  heat  with  which  thele  plants  thrive  bell,  is 
much  the  lame  with  the  anana,  or  pine-apple;  in  which 
(fays  Mr.  Miller)  I  have  had  many  of  thefe  plants  pro¬ 
duce  their  fruit  in  perfection,  and  they  w'ere  near  twenty- 
feet  high. 

The  moll  fure  method  to  have  thefe  plants  fruit  in 
England  is,  after  they  have  grown  for  fome  time  in  pots, 
fo  as  to  have  made  good  roots,  to  (hake  them  out  of  the 
pots  with  the  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  plant 
them  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  Hove,  oblerving  to  lay  a 
little  old  tan  near  their  roots  for  their  fibres  to  (trike 
into;  and  in  a  few  months  the  roots  of  thefe  plants  will 
extend  themfelves  many  feet  each  way  in  the  bark;  and 
thefe  plants  will  thrive  a  great  deal  falter  than  thole 
which  are  confined  in  pots  or  tubs.  When  the  bark-bed 
wants  to  be  renewed  with  frelh  tan,  there  fliould  be  great 
care  taken  of  the  roots  of  thefe  plants,  not  to  cut  or  break 
them,  as  all'o  to  leave  a  large  quantity  of  the  old  tan 
about  them,  becaufe,  if  the  new  tan  is  laid  too  near  them, 
it  will  Icorch  their  roots,  and  injure  them.  Thele  plants 
muft  be  plentifully  fupplied  with  water,  otherwife  they 
will  not  thrive ;  in  winter  they  fliould  be  watered  twice 
a-week,  giving  at  lead  two  quarts  to  each  plant,  but  in 
fummer  they  mull  be  watered  every  other  day,  and  double 
the  quantity  given  to  them  each  time.  If  the  plants  puih 
out  their  flower-items  in  the  fpring,  there  will  be  hopes 
of  their  perfecting  their  fruit ;  but,  when  they  come  out 
late  in  the  year,  the  plants  will  fometimes  decay  before 
the  fruit  is  ripe.  The  lloves  in  which  thefe  plants  are 
placed  fliould  be  at  lead  twenty  feet  in  height,  otherwife 
there  will  not  be  room  for  them  to  expand ;  for,  when 
the  plants  are  in  vigour,  the  leaves  are  often  eight  feet 
in  length,  and  two  feet  broad  ;  lb  that,  if  the  Hems  grow 
to  be  fourteen  feet  to  the  diviiion  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
lioufe  is  not  twenty  feet  high,  the  leaves  will  be  cramped, 
which  will  retard  the  growth  of  the  plants  ;  befides,  when 
the  leaves  are  bent  againll  the  glafs,  there  will  be  danger 
of  their  breaking  it,  when  they  are  growing  vigorously; 
“for  I  have  had  in  one  night  the  llems  of  fuch  bent  leaves 
force  through  the  glafs,  and  by  the  next  morning  ad¬ 
vanced  two  or  three  inches  above  the  glafs.” 

“  I  have  feen  fome  b.unches  of  the  fruit  of  the  firftfort, 
which  were  upwards  of  forty  pounds  weight,  and  per¬ 
fectly  ripe  in  England;  but  this  is  not  fo  good  a  fruit  as 
to  tempt  any  perfon  to  be  at  the  expenfe  of  railing  it 
in  England.  The  fecond  Sort  is  preferred  to  the  Aril,  for 
the  flavour  of  its  fruit,  in  all  thofe  hot  countries  where 
thefe  plants  abound  :  the  bunches  of  thefe  are  not  near 
fo  large  as  thole  of  the  firft  l’ort,  nor  is  the  Angle  fruit 
near  lb  long;  thefe  change  to  a  deeper  yellow  colour  as 
they  ripen,  but  their  tafte  is  fomewhat  like  that  of  mealy 
figs.  Some  perfons  who  have  reiided  in  the  Well  Indies, 
having  eaten  fome  of  the  fruit  which  were  produced  in 
England,  thought  them  little  inferior  to  thofe  which  1 
grew  in  America.” 

The  plantain-tree  is  cultivated  with  great  care  in  all 
our  lugar-colonies.  It  thrives  bell  in  a  cool,  rich,  moift, 
foil ;  and  is  commonly  planted  in  regular  walks  or  fields  : 
it  is  propagated  by  the  (hoots,  and  planted  at  convenient 
dillances;  but,  as  the  root  throws  up  a  number  of  fmall 
(hoots  every  year,  the  fpaces  between  the  firft  plants  are 
left  pretty  considerable.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  Item 
decays  gradually,  and  the  root  begins  to  throw  up  younp- 
ftxoots.  The  item  is  then  ufually  cut  down  near^he 
root,  to  give  a  llronger  and  quicker  growth  to  the  new 
plants.  In  the  South-Sea.  illafids,  they  put  fome  wood- 
allies  and  burnt  plants  with  a  little  (hell-lime  into  the 
hole,  when  they  plant  the  Mufa,  by  which  they  fo  accele¬ 
rate  the  growth,  as  to  have  fruit  in  fix  and  even  four 
months ;  whereas  in  the  common  courfe  it  is  eighteen 
months  before  fruit  is  expe&ed,  MarUjns  Miller. 

3  S  '  MU'SA 
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MU'SA  (Antonius),  an  eminent  phyfician  at  Rome  ill 
the  time  of  Auguftus,  was  a  native  of  Greece,  firft  of  fer- 
vile  condition,  but  afterwards,  probably  on  account  of 
his  medical  fkill,  made  a  freedman.  He  fettled  in  Rome, 
where  he  rofe  to  fuch  a  degree  of  reputation  that  the  em¬ 
peror  Auguftus  cliofe  him  for  his  phyfician.  His  cure  of 
this  prince  after  his  life  had  been  defpaired  of  is  the  cir- 
cumftance  which  lias  rendered  him  famous.  This  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  eftefted  by  the  ufe  of  cooling  remedies,  fuch 
as  lettuces  ;  and  likewife  by  fubftituting  the  cold  to  the 
•warm  bath,  which  laft'had  been  employed  without  benefit'. 
For  this  fuccefs  lie  received  a  large  pecuniary  recompence, 
with  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  ring  like  the  Roman 
knights.  Suetonius  further  relates,  that  the  joy  and  gra¬ 
titude  of  the  people  on  this  occalion  was  difplayed  by 
railing  a  ftatue  to  the  phyfician  at  the  common  expenfe, 
and  placing  it  by  the  fide  of  that  of  Efculapius.  It  was 
natural  that  a  remedy  approved  by  fuch  an  example  fhould 
become  falhionable ;  and  we  learn  from  Horace  that  he 
himfelf,  on  Mufa’s  authority,  had  renounced  his  ufual 
vifits  to  the  warm  baths  of  Baite,  and  ufed  the  cold  bath 
in  the  midft  of  winter.  It  may  eafily  be  credited  that 
Mu  fa  extended  too  far  the  ufe  of  his  favourite  application  ; 
and  Dio  affirms  that  it  proved  as  hurtful  to  young  Mar- 
celius  as  it  had  been  falutary  to  Auguftus.  This  phy- 
liciar.  was  alio  celebrated  for  his  pharmaceutical  Ikill,  and 
many  of  his  compofitions  were  popular  in  the  age  of  Galen 
and  Aetius.  He  wrote  feveral  works,  none  of  which  have 
come  down  to  modern  times.  According  to  Pliny,  Eu- 
pherbus,  phyfician  to  Juba  king  of  Mauritania,  was  his 
brother. 

MU'SACH,  f.  [Hebrew.]  The  cheft  in  the  temple  into 
which  the  kings  put  their  offerings.  Ajh. 

MUSAC'CHIA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Al¬ 
bania:  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Albafano. 

MUSAE'US,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  was,  according  to 
Plato  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  an  Athenian,  the  Ion  of 
Orpheus,  and  chief  of  the  Eieufinian  myfteries  inftituted 
at  Athens  in  honour  of  Ceres  :  or,  according  to  others, 
he  was  only  the  difciple  of  Orpheus:  but,  from  the  great 
refemblance  which  there  was  between  his  charafter  and 
talents  and  thofe  of  his  mailer,  by  giving  a  ftronger  out¬ 
line  to  the  figure  he  was  called  his  Jim,  as  thofe  were  ftyled 
the  -children  of  Apollo  who  cultivated  the  arts  of  which  he 
was  the  tutelar  god. 

Mufteus  is  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  poets 
who  verfified  the  oracles.  He  is  placed  in  the  Arunde- 
Jian  marbles,  epoch  15.  1426  B.C.  at  which  time  his 
liymns  are  there  faid  to  have  been  received  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Eieufinian  myfteries.  Laertius  tells  us,  that 
Mufteus  not  only  compofed  a  theogony,  but  formed  a 
fpherefor  the  ufe  of  his  companions;  yet,  as  this  honour 
is  generally  given  to  Chiron,  it  is  more  natural  to  fup- 
pol’e,  with  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  he  enlarged  it  with  the 
addition  of  feveral  conftellations  after  the  conqueft  of  the 
golden  fleece.  The  fphere  itfelf  fhows  that  it  was  deli¬ 
neated  after  the  Argonautic  expedition,  which  is  delcribed 
in  the  afteriftns,  together  with  feveral  other  more  ancient 
hiftories  of  the  Greeks,  and  without  any  thing  later ;  for 
the  Ihip  Argo  was  the  firft  long  veflel  which  they  had 
built :  hitherto  they  had  ufed  round  iliips  of  burthen,  and 
kept  within  light  of  the  Ihore  ;  but  now,  by  the  didftates 
of  the  oracle,  and  confent  of  the  princes  of  Greece,  the 
flower  of  that.country  fail  rapidly  through  the  deep,  and 
guide  their  {hips  by  the  liars. 

Mufteus  is  celebrated  by  Virgil  in  the  charadler  of  hie¬ 
rophant,  or  prieft  of  Ceres,  at  the  head  of  the  moll  illuf- 
trious  mortals  who  have  merited  a  place  in  Elyfium. 
Here  he  is  made  the  condudlor  of  ./Eneas  to  the  recefs 
where  he  meets  the  lhade  of  his  father  Anchifes. 

A  hill  near  the  citadel  of  Athens  was  called  Mufceum, 
according  to  Paufanias,  from  Mufteus,  who  ufed  to  retire 
thither  to  meditate  and  compofe  his  religious  hymns  ;  at 
which  place  lie  was  afterwards  buried.  The  works  which 
went  under  his  name,  like  thole  of  Orpheus,  were  by 
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many  attributed  to  Onomacritus.  Nothing  remains  of 
this  poet  now ;  nor  were  any  of  his  writings  extant  in  the 
time  of  Paufanias,  except  a  hymn  to  Ceres,  which  he 
made  for  the  Lycomides.  And,  as  thefe  hymns  were  like¬ 
wife  fet  to  mulic,  and  fung  in  the  myfteries  by  Mufteus 
himfelf  in  the  character  of  prieft,  he  thence  perhaps  ac¬ 
quired  from  future  times  the  title  of  mujician  as  well  as 
poet ;  the  performance  of  facred  mufic  being  probably  at 
firft  confined  to  the  priefthood  in  thefe  celebrations,  as  it 
had  been  before  in  Egypt,  whence  they  originated.  How- 
ever,  he  is  not  enumerated  among  ancient  muficians  by 
Plutarch ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  merited  the  title  of 
Jim  and  Jucceffor  to  Orpheus  for  his  mufical  abilities,  fo 
much  as  for  his  poetry,  piety,  and  profound  knowledge 
in  religious  myfteries. 

MUS/E'US,  called  the  Grammarian,  author  of  a  Greek 
poem  on  “  The  Loves  of  Hero  and  Leander,”  is  fuppofed 
to  have  lived  as  late  as  the  fourth  century,  fince  he  is  not 
referred  to  by  any  of  the  older  fcholiafts,  and  forne  of  his 
verfes  appear  borrowed  from  the  Dionyfiacs  of  Nonnius, 
Nothing  is  known  of  him  perfonally;  yet  his  work  is  in  a 
pure  and  elegant  ftyle,  with  much  delicacy  of  lentiment. 
It  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  both  in  colleilions  and 
feparately. 

MUS-E'US  (John  Charles  Auguftus),  an  ingenious 
German  writer,  was  born  in  1735  at  Jena,  where  his  father 
was  provincial  judge,  but  removed  afterwards  to  Eife- 
nach,  where  he  held  the  fame  fituation.  The  fon,  being  of 
an  open  lively  difpolition,  ingratiated  himfelf  fo  much 
with  Wcilfenborn,  fuperintendant  at  Alftadt,  who  was 
related  to  the  family,  that  he  took  him  under  his  protec¬ 
tion,  and  carried  him  with  him  to  Eifenach,  to  which  he 
went  to  be  fuperintendant-general.  Pie  was  then  nine 
years  old,  and  remained  in  the  houfe  of  his  benefadlor  till 
he  attained  the  age  of  nineteen.  Having  received  an  ex¬ 
cellent  education  under  the  care  of  this  worthy  friend, 
who  treated  him  as  his  own  fon,  he  lludied  theology  fome 
time  at  Jena,  took  his  degree  there  as  mailer,  and,  after 
being  made  a  member  of  the  German  Society,  returned 
to  his  parents,  and  lived  fome  years  at  Eifenach,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  miniftry.  About  this  time  Richard- 
fon’s  celebrated  novel  of  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  made  a 
great  noife  in  Germany;  and,  as  it  was  read  with  uncom¬ 
mon  avidity,  Mufteus,  in  order  to  ridicule  this  prevailing 
tafte,  publilhed,  in  the  year  1760,  a  fatirical  parody  on 
that  work,  intidecl  “  Grandifon  the  Second,”  which  was 
received  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  approbation.  After 
this  juvenile  effay,  Mufteus  laid  afide  his  pen  fcr  fome 
time,  and  in  1763  he  was  tutor  to  the  pages  at  the  court 
of  Weimar,  and  was  afterwards  profeffor,  for  feven  years, 
in  the  gymnafium.  In  order  to  improve  his  fmall  income, 
he  gave  lelfons  in  hillory  and  other  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge  to  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  diftindlion  ;  and, 
during  the  firft  fix  or  eight  years  of  his  wedded  Hate,  took 
into  his  houfe  alfo  boarders,  whom  he  educated.  At 
length,  after  along  interval,  he  again  appeared  as  a  writer, 
and  applied  the  ialh  of  fatire  with  ftill  more  feverity  to 
the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy,  the  abule  and  mifapplication 
of  which  he  doubtlefs  contributed  to  reftrain.  This  work 
was  read  with  great  avidity;  and,  as  the  author  now  dif- 
clofed  his  name,  which  modefty  and  diffidence  had  before 
induced  him  to  conceal,  he  attained  all  at  once  to  great 
celebrity.  People  hurried  from  all  quarters  to  fee  the 
famed  Mufteus,  and  to  pay  him  the  tribute  of  their  ad¬ 
miration.  He,  however,  poftefled  too  much  good  fenfe  to 
be  intoxicated  by  the  praife  bellowed  upon  his  talents; 
and,  as  the  father  of  a  family,  was  fatisfied  with  having 
found  the  means  of  improving  his  fmall  income.  As  the 
way  was  now  opened  to  the  field  of  literature,  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  writing  “  Popular  Tales  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,”  which  he  compofed  in  the  fame  original  manner. 
He  fometimes,  it  is  faid,  collected  a  number  of  old  women 
with  their  fpinning-wheels,  placed  himfelf  in  the  middle 
of  them,  and  cauied  them  to  relate  to  him  old  ftories, 
which  he  afterwards  clothed  in  io  agreeable  a  drefs.  He 

often 
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often  called  children  from  the  ftreets  for  the  like  purpofe, 
and  rewarded  each  with  a  fmall  piece  of  money.  It  is 
•mentioned  likewife  by  his  biographer,  that  his  wife,  having 
returned  one  evening  from  a  vilit,  found  her  hatband 
feated  by  the  fire-fide,  involved  in  clouds  of  tobacco- 
fmoke,  and  liftening  with  great  attention  to  an  old  foldier, 
■who  was  occafionally  fmoking  his  pipe  and  narrating  tales 
of  ancient  times.  Mufeus  now  became  a  favourite  writer 
of  the  Germans ;  and  his  Popular  Tales  were  much  read, 
and  are  ftill  read  with  pleafure.  The  “  Vifions  of  Friend 
Heins,”  in  Holbein’s  manner,  which  he  publifhed  in  1786, 
abound  in  philofpphical  refledtions,  and  difplay  great  wit 
and  humour.  He  began  afterwards  a  new  feries  of  tales, 
under  the  title  of  u  Oftrich  Feathers,”  the  firlt  volume  of 
which  only  he  lived  to  finilh.  He  died  in  October  1787, 
of  a  difeafe  of  the  heart,  in  the  fifty-fecond  year  of  his  age. 

If  Mufseus  was  eftimable  as  a  writer,  he  was  ftill  more 
fo  as  a  man.  The  principal  traits  in  his  charafter  were 
uninterrupted  cheerful nel's,  univerfal  benevolence,  and  fo 
much  modefty,  that  nothing  but  confined  circumftances 
induced  him  to  become  a  writer.  His  amufements  were 
fimple  and  innocent.  In  a  word,  he  was  one  of  thofe 
few  fortunate  beings  who,  in  the  courfe  of  their  life,  never 
have  an  enemy.  He  wrote  fatires,  but  they  excited  no 
animofity  againft  him.  In  his  manner,  as  a  writer,  he  had 
•fomething  peculiar  and  charadteriftic ;  and,  being  fully 
matter  of  the  German  language,  he  fought  out  many  ex- 
preftive  words  conligned  to  oblivion,  and  brought  them 
again  in  circulation.  He  introduced  alfo  into  his  works 
many  foreign  words,  but  with  fo  much  propriety,  that  no 
room  is  left  for  criticifm.  His  works,  befides  thofe  already 
mentioned,  are,  5.  The  Female  Gardener,  a  comic  opera 
in  three  adts  ;  Weimar,  1781,  8vo.  The  idea  of  this  piece 
is  taken  from  the  French  romance.  La  Jardiniere  de  Vin¬ 
cennes.  6.  Moral  Amufements  for  Children;  new  edition, 
Gotha,  1794,  8vo.  This  is  an  imitation  of  Monget’s 
Hochet’s  Moraux,  which  appeared  at  Paris  in  1782.  The 
pofthumous  works  of  Mufaeus  were  publifhed  by  his  pupil, 
Auguftus  von  Kotzebue,  at  Leipfic,  1791,  8vo.  Gen.  Biog. 
Suppl. 

MUSAGA'TA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Beira :  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  St.  Joao  da  Pefqueira, 
and  nine  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Torre  de  Moncorvo. 

MUSAGE'TES,  in  mythology,  the  appellation  of 
Apollo,  as  the  conductor  of  the  Mufes.  The  fame  name 
was  alfo  given  to  Hercules. 

MUSA'LI,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  a  name  of  one  of  the 
Hamas.  (See  Rama.)  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
large  wooden  peftle  ufed  for  feparating  rice  from  the  hulk. 
This  peftle  is  called  mufnl,  and  in  images  and  fculptures 
is  feen  in  the  hand  of  Bala  Rama,  indicating  that,  as  well 
as  a  warrior,  he  was  alfo  a  benefactor  to  mankind.  In  his 
hand  a  plough  is  alfo  fometimes  feen,  and  one  of  his 
names,  Halayudha,  or  “  plough-armed,”  is  thence  derived  ; 
alfo  Haladhera,  or  the  u  plough-bearer,”  more  corredtly, 
perhaps,  Haladhara ;  like  Gangadhara,  or  Murlidhara,  as 
mentioned  in  the  article  Murli,  p.  227. 

MUSA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifan  :  five  miles 
weft-north.- weft  of  Trevigio. 

MU'SAPH,  j.  The  code  of  the  Tnrkifh  laws.  A  book 
faid  to  contain  all  the  laws  of  the  Turks.  AJh. 

MUSA'RD,  f.  [ mvfard ,  Fr.]  A  dreamer;  one  who  is 
apt  to  be  abfent  of  mind.  Ohfolete.  The  word  is  now 
mnfer. — She  that  maie  be  no  mnj'drde.  Chaucer's  Rom.  R. 

MU'SART,  or  Massurt,  a  fnowy  ridge  of  mountains, 
which  palfes  fouth  in  Afiatic  Ruflia  from  Bogdo  Alim, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  join  the  mountains  of  Thibet.  It  is 
faid  to  give  rife  to  the  rivers  Sihon  and  Talas. 

MUSA'Y,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  ten  miles  from  Mun- 
kacz. 

MUS'CA,  f.  the  Fly  ;  In  entomology,  a  genus  of  im=- 
fedts  of  the  order  diptera,  of  which  the  generic  characters 
are— Mouth  with  a  fqft  exlerted  flelhy  probofcis,  and  two 
■equal  lips ;  fucker  furnilhed  with  briftles  5  feelers  two,  but 
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very  Ihort,  and  fometimes  none  at  all ;  antennas  generally 
ftiort.  More  than  five  hundred  fpecies  are  defcribed  by 
Gmelin  :  in  two  feCtions  ;  viz.  I.  with  two  fiiort  feelers; 
and  II.  without  any  feelers.  The  latter,  however,  in¬ 
cludes  only  eleven  fpecies  of  the  vaft  number  already 
mentioned-  Thefe  grand  feCtions  are  again  feparated 
into  ftill  fmaller  divifions. 

Although  the  number  of  known  fpecies  in  this  genus 
is  fo  very  large,  yet  it  is  probable  it  bears  no  fort  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  that  is  ftill  unknown,  or  that,  at 
prefent,  has  not  been  arranged  under  fpecific  characters. 
Mr.  Harris,  in  his  Englilh  Entomology,  has  defcribed  a 
greater  number  of  fpecies  than  Linnaeus  enumerated  as 
exifting  in  the  world  ;  and  yet  England  is  not  the  country 
that  is  likely  to  be  moft  productive  of  this  infeCt.  The 
fouthern  countries  of  Europe  afford  a  much  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  fpecies  than  thofe  that  are  more  north  :  in  hot 
climates-,  in  general,  they  are  always  numerous,  and,  in  a 
multitude  of  inftances,  they  multiply  to  a  degree  that  is 
almoft  intolerable.  In  Spain,  they  were  formerly  fo  nu¬ 
merous,  that  the  fly-catcher,  we  are  told,  was  not  only  a 
profeftion,  but  a  number  of  men  were  commiffioned  by 
government  to  give  chafe  to  thefe  troublefome  invaders. 

Next  to  the  number  of  flies,  their  variety  claims  our 
attention.  The  different  fpecies  are  extremely  diverfified 
in  their  external  form,  their  ftrudture,  their  organization, 
their  metamorphofes,  their  manner  of  propagating  their 
fpecies  and  in  providing  for  their  pofterity.  A  full  ex¬ 
planation  of  thefe  different  parts  of  their  economy,  would 
require  a  large  volume,  and  would  conftitute  a  narrative 
to  many  readers  not  uninterefting.  Such  an  undertaking, 
however,  is  incompatible  with  the  limits  prefcribed  to 
our  work.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  what  has  been  al¬ 
ready  faid  under  the  article  Entomology,  vol.  vi.  it  may 
be  fufticient  to  obferve,  in  this  place,  that  the  larvae,  in 
the  different  tribes  of  flies,  differ  far  more  in  habit  than 
the  complete  infedts ;  fome  being  terreftrial,  and  others 
aquatic.  Thofe  of  the  more  common  kinds  are  empha¬ 
tically  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  maggots,  and  fpring 
from  eggs  depofited  on  various  putrid  fubftances.  Several 
of  the  aquatic  kinds  are  of  Angularly  curious  formation, 
and  exhibit  wonderful  examples  of  the  provifion  ordained 
by  Nature  for  the  prefervation  of  even  the  meaneft  and 
feemingly  moft  contemptible  of  animals.  Several  are  in¬ 
habitants  of  plants,  feeding  during  this  ftate  on  other 
living  infedls.  The  general  form  of  the  chryfalis  or  pupa 
is  that  of  an  oval,  differently  modified  according  to  the 
fpecies,  and  formed  by  the  external  fid n  of  the  larva, 
which  hardens  round  the  chryfalis.  Some  fpecies  how¬ 
ever  call  their  fkin  before  their  change  into  the  pupa- 
llate. 

Some  of  thefe  infedts  have  trunks  inllead  of  a  mouth; 
others  have  that  organ  armed  with  teeth  ;  and  many  have 
both  a  mouth  and  a  trunk.  T  he  probofcis  of  flies  is  a 
machine  contrived  for  pumping  the  blood  from  the  veffels 
of  large  animals,  and  the  nedtar  from  the  petals  of  flowers ; 
and  the  fcience  of  hydraulics  has  not  enabled  men  to 
conftrudt  machines  more  complicated,  more  exadtly  ar¬ 
ranged,  or  better  adapted  to  thefe  purpofes.  Some  of 
them  poffefs  coniiderable  firmnel’s  and  lolidity,  thofe  ef- 
pecially  that  are  deftined  to  pierce  the  lkins  of  cattle.  lit 
order  to  fee  them  at  work,  all  that  is  neceffary  is  to  expofe 
a  fyrup  to  attradl  them,  and  to  take  up  a  lens  for  their 
infpedtion. 

Each  eye  of  the  fly  contains  in  it  an  affemblage  of  a 
great  number  of  fmall  ones,  which  probably  have  the 
effedtof  multiplying  the  furrounding  objects,  and  creating 
reprefentations  of  them,  which  the  experience  of  the  in- 
fedt  corredts.  From  the  eye  if  you  pafs  along  and  furvey 
the  body,  you  find  it  provided  with  the  organs  of  refpi- 
ration.  Four  linail  ftigmata,  for  this  purpofe,  are  found 
upon  the  thorax,  and  a  greater  number  difperfed  over 
the  annuli  of  the  abdomen.  The  covering  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  abdomen  are  fcaly,  and  do  not  conlift 
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all  of  one  piece,  but  admit  of  the  contraction  and  dilata¬ 
tion  of  that  part,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
animal. 

Each  of  the  feet  terminates  in  a  fmall  bunch  of  fetes, 
refembling  a  brush.  On  the  27th  of  June,  1816,  a  paper, 
by  fir  Everard  Home,  was  read  before  the  Royal  -Society, 
giving  an  account  of  the  meehanifm  by  means  of  which 
infedts  can  walk  contrary  to  gravity,  as  up  perpendicular 
walls,  or  along  the  roofs  of  rooms.  In  the  common  bottle- 
fly,  every  toe  is  1'upplied  with  two  fuckers,  very  fimilar  in 
appearance  to  the  pieces  of  wet  leather  and  firing  with 
which  boys  lift  up  ltones.  Tliefe  fuckers,  appear  to  be 
put  in  adlion  by  the  voluntary  inufcles  of  the  infedt.  In 
the  horle-fiy,  each  toe  is  fupplied  with  three  fuckers. 
Thefe  fuckers  may  be  feen  by  means  of  a  lens,  when  a 
common  fly  is  walking  along  the  infide  of  a  tumbler. 
The  author  concluded  his  paper  with  the  defeription  of 
certain  cufhions  upon  the  feet  of  fome  infedts,  to  take  off 
the  e lie 61  of  a  fudden  change  from  a  ftate  of  rapid  motion 
to  a  ftate  of  reft. 

The  interior  organization  of  this  genus  when  examined 
with  a  proper  apparatus,  prefents  two  pulmonary  facs  of 
a  white  colour,  arranged  longitudinally  along  the  body. 
The  adtion  of  the  heart  may  alfo  be  difeerned,  as  well  as 
the  liquor  it  contains,  continually  driven  along  the  great 
artery  leading  to  it,  and  returning  by  the  fame  courfe. 
During  their  larva  ftate,  flies  go  through  a  greater  variety 
of  metamorphofesTthan  eyen  the  filk  or  butterfly  worms  : 
in  their  progrefs  from  the  vermicular  to  the  chrylalis 
ftate,  they  pafs  through  a  change  unexperienced  by  other 
infedts.  From  the  fhortnefs  of  their  lives,  all  thefe  vicif- 
fitudes  muft  rapidly  fucceed  each  other:  this  circum- 
ftance  does  not  prevent  many  fpecies  from  conftrudting  a 
cocoon  for  their  lalt  metamorphofis,  of  a  curious  fabric. 
The  greater  part  of  thefe  cocoons  are  of  filk,  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  other  materials  ;  thofe  molt  common  with  us  fatisfy 
themfelves  with  their  own  fkin,  which  becomes  an  in- 
cruftated  covering  to  protedl  them  during  their  dormant 
ftate.  When  the  different  members  have  acquired  fiif- 
ficient  firmnefs,  the  fly  is  ready  to  burft  from  its  fliell  in 
its  winged  form.  The  covering  of  the  chryfalis,  efpecially 
of  thofe  that  are  metamorphoied  in  their  own  fkin,  would 
feem  by  its  hardnefs  an  eftedtual  bar  to  that  event.  About 
the  time,  however,  of  its  change,  the  head  of  the  fly  is 
capable  of  being  fwollen  and  dilated  in  an  unufual  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  this  dilatation  that  the  fly 
burfts  its  covering,  and  opens  a  paffage  for  its  elcape. 

The  food  of  flies  is  as  various  as  their  different  kinds  ; 
fome  being  fupported  wholly  by  vegetable  l’ubftances, 
while  others  are  carnivorous  ;  and  among  the  latter  there 
are  fome  that  only  devour  flelh  in  a  ftate  of  putrefadtion. 

The  want  of  accurate  inveftigation,  fince  the  fubjedt  of 
entomology  has  been  well  underftood,  leaves  us  in  a  ftate 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  of  infedts  which  are  nur¬ 
tured  within  the  human  body.  It  feems  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  moil  frequent  inftances  which  occur,  are 
thofe  of  our  mod  common  domeftic  infedt,  the  varieties  of 
the  fly.  The  larvae  of  feveral  fpecies  are  aquatic,  or  at 
leaft  inhabit  moift  and  wet  places,  and  therefore  feem"  to 
be  adapted  to  exift  in  the  fluids  of  the  human  ftomaoh : 
and  the  author  of  the  article  Insect  in  Dr.  Rees’s  Cyclo¬ 
paedia  ftates,  thar  he  is  in  poffeffion  of  fome  larvae  of  the 
common  houfe-fly,  which  were  rejedted  alive  from  the 
ftomach  of  a  man  by  vomiting;  (fee  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  for  Jan.  1S11,  p.  41.)  and  of  others  of  the  fame 
fly,  which  were  palled  by  ltool  by  another  perfon.  The 
larva  of  another  fpecies  of  fly  is  alfo  figured,  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  juft  referred  to,  by  Dr.  Cheyije,  now'  of  Dublin:  and 
feveral  examples  of  the  larvae  of  flies,  dilcharged  from  the 
human  inteftines,  are  on  record.  Dr.  Wahlhom,  ofUpfal, 
has  related  the  cafe  of  a  girl,  who,  after  fuffering  confider¬ 
able  pain  in  the  ftomach  and  left  fide,  dilcharged  by  ftool 
a  number  of  larvae  on  feveral  fuccelfive  days,  after  which 
ihe  was  relieved  from  the  complaint.  One  of  thefe  larva, 
phile  it  was  kept  in  a  phial,  was  converted  into  a  fly, 
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which  proved  to  be  the  Mnfca  nigra  of  Linnaeus.  Dr. 
Wahlhom  alfo  ftates,  that  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  girl 
in  Upfal,  from  whom  a  large  quantity  of  worms  were 
brought  away,  and  thefe  wrere  fli/-ivorms;  for  an  account 
of  which  he  refers  to  Dr.  Dubois’s  Treatife  de  Taenia. 
(See  Med.  Chirurg.  and  Anatom.  Cafes  and  Experiments, 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Stockholm,  1757,  cafe  24.)  Ruyich  has  deferibed  and 
delineated  both  the  larvae  and  the  flies  which  originated 
from  them,  after  they  were  difeharged  (it  is  affirmed)  by 
urine,  by  a  nobleman,  in  confiderable  quantities;  and 
Tuipius  has  mentioned  a  fimilar  cafe,  and  has  alio  figured 
the  larvae,  which  clofely  refemble  thofe  of  the  fly. 

As  the  fpecies  are  fo  extremely  numerous,  at  the  fame 
time  that  of  fo  many  of  them  very  little  is  known,  we 
fhall  refrain  from  exhibiting  a  dry  catalogue  of  511  in¬ 
fedts;  but  lhall  leledt  for  delcription  and  figures  fome  of 
the  moll  remarkable.  And,  this  being  the  cafe,  we  lhall 
premife  a  few  more  general  remarks,  being  the  fubftance 
of  a  ledture  or  diflertation  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Curtis, 
author  of  the  Flora  Londinenlis,  &c.  and  communicated 
by  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  to  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  Maga¬ 
zine. 

Mr.  Curtis  denies  palpi,  or  feelers,  to  this  tribe;  and  he 
adds  to  that  part  of  the  generic  character  which  relates  to 
the  exjerted  flelhy  probolcis,  “  capable  of  being  drawn  in 
clofe  to  the  head  which  he  thus  explains  :  “  If  w'e  atten- 
tentively  obferve  the  common  houfe-fly,  when  it  vifits  the 
tea-table  in  fearch  of  food,  we  may  very  dillindtly  fee  it 
put  forth  its  probofeis  to  luck  up  any  fweet  liquid,  and  it 
then  appears  of  a  confiderable  length  ;  but,  if  we  catch  the 
lame  fly,  we  find  its  probofeis  drawn  in  clofe  to  its  head.” 
On  examining  the  extremity  of  it  with  a  magnifying  glafs, 
we  find  it  furniffied  with  two  mufcular  lips.  Befides  this 
peculiar  ftrudture  of  the  trunk,  which  furnilhes  the  moll 
effential  character,  the  antennas  are  deferving  of  fome  at¬ 
tention.  They  are  compofed  of  feveral  fmall  and  Ihort 
pieces  or  joints,  the  terminal  one  of  which  is  generally 
iargeft,  and  frequently  flattened ;  from  the  middle  or 
bottom  of  this  terminal  joint  generally  proceeds  a  lateral 
hair,  which  is  lometimes  Ample,  fometimes  feathery ; 
hence  the  Mufcas  are  divided  into  fuch  as  have  antennas 
nudes J'etariee  and  plumojce. 

The  body  of  the  larvae  is  compofed  of  twelve  joints, 
which  run  tapering  towards  the  head.  The  head  itfelf  is 
final! ;  the  mouth  is  armed  with  a  hard  and  pointed  kind 
of  dart,  contained  within  a  cafe  notched  on  the  fore  part, 
which  ferves  it  inftead  of  jaws.  Thefe  larvae  have  four 
breathing- holes,  two  of  which  are  placed  anteriorly,  one 
on  each  fide  ;  the  two  others  at  tlie  extremity  of  the  body ; 
they  have  no  vifible  eyes. 

Authors  have  remarked,  particularly  Mr.  Keller,  painter 
of  Nuremberg,  who  has  written  the  hiftory  of  the  com¬ 
mon  houfe-fly,  and  illuftrated  it  with  moll  elegant  plates, 
in  which  the  leveral  parts  of  the  infect  are  highly  mag¬ 
nified,  that  they  are  uncommonly  tenacious  of  life;  he 
applied  oil  to  leveral  of  them,  which,  though  it  proved 
inltantly  fatal  to  fome  caterpillars  of  moths,  produced  no 
eifedt  on  them  ;  they  even  furvived  feveral  hours’  immer- 
fion  in  oil.  Oil  of  turpentine  however  killed  them  in  half 
an  hour.  See  alfo  the  article  Entomology,  vol.  vi.  p.  843. 

According  to  Mr.  Keller,  the  eggs  of  the  common 
houfe-fiy  were  hatched  in  twenty-four  hours  after  being 
depofited :  in  fifteen  or  lixteen  days  they  changed  to 
chryfalis,  in  which  ftate  they  remained  about  the  fame 
time  before  the  perfect  infedt  was  produced.  The  ha¬ 
bitation  of  thefe  larvse  varies  according  to  the  different 
fpecies  of  flies  to  which  they  belong.  Many  of  them, 
have  alfo  fome  peculiarities  which  deferve  notice.  There 
are  lome  which  are  found  on  trees  and  plants,  feed¬ 
ing  on  and  making  great  havock  among  the  Aphides, 
or  plant-lice,  the  molt  deftruftive  infect  which  can  infell 
any  tree  or  plant,  and  the  moll  common  caufe  of  what 
are  called  blights.  Thefe  have  a  long  body,  capable  of 
ftill  greater  extenfion;  they  ltretch  out  their  heads ;  and. 
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in  default  of  eyes,  which  they  appear  to  want,  feera  to  nfe 
it  to  feel  for  and  feize  the  aphides ;  when  they  have  found 
one  of  them,  they  pierce  it  with  the  dart  at  their  mouth, 
then  draw  it  within  the  fecond  ring  of  their  body,  and  at 
their  eafe  fwallow  their  prey  ;  and  thus  they  continue  de¬ 
touring  them  one  after  another.  As  thefe  larvae  feed 
folely  on  aphides,  lbrne  naturalifts  have  called  the  flies 
which  they  produce  mujfcee  aphidivorce,  or  aphis-eaters. 
The  larvae  of  other  flies  feed  on  the  flelh  of  dead  animals 
and  other  decayed  fubftances  ;  the  blue  fielh-flies  are  of 
this  number:  every  one  knows  how  difficult  it  is  In  the 
fummer  to  keep  meat  from  their  attacks;  they  depofit 
their  eggs  on  it,  the  meat  is  then  called  fty-blomi ;  foon 
after,  maggots  are  hatched  from  them,  and  thefe  are  the 
larva;  of  the  blue  flefli-fly.  Larvae  of  this  kind,  though 
With  trouble  and  difficulty  kept  from  the  larder,  may  on 
the  whole  be  coniidered  as  ufeful  to  mankind,  inafmuch 
as  they  deftroy  and  carry  away  putrid  fubitances.  The 
larvae  of  fome  of  thefe  flies,  efpecially  that  of  the  Mufca 
Ctefar,  a  Ihining  green  fly  very  common  in  hedges  and 
gardens,  are  not  content  however  with  the  flefli  of  dead 
animals,  but  attack  living  ones.  The  harmlefs  and  ufeful 
animal  theflieep  is  particularly  obnoxious  to  their  attacks, 
and  not  unfrequently.  The  flieep  knows  its  enemy,  and 
tries  all  in  its  power  to  avoid  it,  but  in  vain  :  the  fly  u iu- 
ally  fettles  on  the  rump,  where  it  is  leaft  liable  to  be  mo- 
lelted,  and  there  among  the  wool  lays  its  eggs;  thefe, 
when  hatched,  quickly  find  their  way  to  the  Ikiri  of  the 
animal,  which  having  deltroyed  they  penetrate  into  the 
flefli ;  and,  when  they  happen  to  be  depolited  near  the 
abdomen,  frequently  enter  the  bowels  of  the  animal,  and 
deftroy  it.  Sometimes  the  flieep  is  attacked  in  feveral 
parts  at  the  fame  time  ;  thus  diieafed  it  has  motions  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itfelf,  and  will  frequently  wander  from  the  reft, 
hide  itfelf  in  fome  hedge  or  ditch,  and  die  unoblerved. 
The  fkilful  and  attentive  fhepherd  feldom  lofes  any  of  his 
flock  from  this  caufe ;  be  quickly  difeovers  the  malady, 
and  without  lofs  of  time  applies  a  remedy,  cuts  off  the 
wool,  clears  away  the  larvse,  and  pours  train-oil  into  the 
wound,  to  which  he  fhould  add  fome  oil  of  turpentine. 

Cheefe  in  a  decayed  ftate,  and  bacon  not  thoroughly 
cured,  are  the  favourite  food  of  the  larvae  of  another  fpe- 
cies  of  fly,  much  fmaller  than  the  preceding;  the  dealers 
in  thefe  articles  give  to  thefe  larvae  the  name  of  hoppers. 

If  attentively  obferved,  they  may  be  feen  to  form  them- 
felves  into  a  kind  of  ring,  and  with  great  elafticity  throw 
themfelves  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  inches.  Swammer¬ 
dam  was  the  firft  that  noticed  this  manoeuvre,  and  has 
deferibed  it  with  that  accuracy  for  which  he  is  diftin- 
guiflied.  It  is  the  M.  putris.  Muddy  and  flunking-  wa¬ 
ters,  fuch  as  drain  from  dunghills  and  neceflaries,  are  the 
favourite  abodes  of  another  fet,  differing  conliderably 
in  their  make  from  the  above,  having  their  bodies  fur- 
nilhed  with  a  long  tail ;  hence  they  have  been  called  by 
Reaumur  vers  u.  queue  do  rat,  or  rat-tail  maggots;  fuch 
are  frequently  obferved  in  the  country  creeping  about 
neceflaries.  A  very  remarkable  circutnftance  attends 
.thefe  ;  they  have  no  fpiracula,  or  breathing-holes,  in  the 
body,  as  the  other  larvae  have,  but  the  tail  is  tubular,  and 
they  breathe  through  an  orifice  at  the  extremity  of  it; 
when  in  the  water,  they  are  faid  to  be  capable  of  extend¬ 
ing  this  tail  five  inches  if  necefi'ary,  and  are  frequently  ob¬ 
ferved  carrying  it  to  the  furface  of  the  water  to  draw  in 
air  :  we  may  obferve,  that  the  liquor  in  which  thefe  larvae 
are  found  is  generally  (hallow. 

A  few  lpecies  of  flies  live  in  their  larva  ftate  after  the 
manner  of  ichneumons  ;  in  the  bodies  of  living  cater¬ 
pillars  we  have  frequently -obferved  them  produced  from 
the  larvae  of  the  Phaltena  potatoria,  or  drinker-moth,  as 
well  as  the  Phaltena  falicis,  iatin-moth  whether  they  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  outfide,  or  whether  they  pierce  the  fkin 
of  the  caterpillar,  we  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
obferving.  Moll  kind  of  fungi,  or  mulhrooms,  as  they 
decay,  are  full  of  the  maggots  of  .various  flies.  The  larvae 
of  fome  flies  live  in,  the  heads  of  the  compound  flowers  ; 
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others  on  the  parenchymatous  orflefhy  part  of  the  leaves 
of  trees  and  plants,  betwixt  the  two  lkins;  fome  in  the 
ftallcs  of  thirties,  where  they  produce  extraordinary 
tubercles;  in  fliort,  the  habitations  of  the  feveral  Ipe- 
cies  are  fo  numerous,  that  it  would  be  taking  up  too 
much  time  to  mention  all  of  them  ;  we  have  enumerated 
thofe  of  the  moft  confequence,  and  by  them  we  fee  that 
the  maggots  of  flies  are  by  no  means  an  inactive  fet  of 
beings,  but  of  great  confequence  in  the  ceconomy  of 
nature. 

Fondas  thefe  infefts  are  in  their  larva  ftate  of  filth  and 
putridity,  in  their  perfedl  ftate  they  are  more  delicate  in 
the  choice  of  their  food,  fupporting  themfelves  generally 
by  the  nedtar  which  they  fuck  from  flowers  ;  there  are, 
however,  a  few  inftances  to  the  contrary.  Though,  in 
general,  a  very  harmlefs  genus,  we  are  acquainted  with 
two  fpecies  that  are  of  a  fanguinary  nature,  and  which 
feed  on  the  juices  of  other  flies,  which  they  previoufly 
kill  :  the  Mufca  ftercoraria,  or  dung-fly,  which  we  gene¬ 
rally  obferve  on  cow-dung,  is  one  of  this  lort;  there  is 
another  fpecies  fomewhat  fimilar  to  it,  but  lefs  hairy, 
found  occafionally  in  the  (hop-windows  in  London,  and 
doubtlefs  elfewhere  ;  firft  obierved  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
White,  fen.  of  Fleet-ftreet,  bookfeller,  in  his  (hop-win¬ 
dows,  feeding  on  the  Mufca  domeftica,  or  common  houfe- 
fly.  One  would  think  that  the  trunk  of  this  infedt  was 
ill  adapted  for  an  inllrument  of  death;  but  certain  it  is 
that  it  makes  ufe  of  it  to  pierce  the  body,  as  well  as  to 
fuck  the  juices,  of  the  fly.  We  have  many  times  been  an 
eye- witnels  to  it :  on  placing  this  fly,  which  we  call  neca* 
trix,  under  a  wine-glafs  with  the  Mufca  domeftica,  we 
have  feen  it  prefently  feize,  kill,  and  fuck  its  blood.  The 
chief  difference  that  we  difeern  in  the  probofeis  of  this 
and  other  flies  is,  that, it  is  ftronger  and  apparently  much 
differ. 

Flies,  after  they  have  gone  through  their  changes,  are 
not  long  before  they  copulate:  this  adt  is  performed  in 
a  very  Angular  manner  ;  for  here  the  part  of  the  male  is 
open,  and  receives  the  female  inllrument,  which  enters 
the  body  of  the  male,  to  have  the  eggs  impregnated.  In 
noticing  this  manoeuvre,  fo  contrary  to  what  we  obferve 
in  all  other  animals,  one  is  ready  to  think  onefelf  mif- 
taken  as  to  the  fadt,  and  that  the  female  muft  receive 
the  male  part;  indeed,  authors  of  no  (mail  reputation, 
deceived  by  its  appearance,  have  confidered  and  figured  it 
fo ;  but  the  obfervations  of  later  authors  have  clearly 
proved  the  contrary;  indeed  this  required  no  extraordi¬ 
nary  dilcernment,  for,  befides  that  the  bodies  of  fuch  flies 
as  have  the  penis-like  inllrument,  which  ealily  protrudes 
on  preffing  the  abdomen,  are  larger  than  the  others,  on 
placing  it  before  a  moderate  magnifying-glafs,  one  may 
dillindtly  difeern  the  eggs,  than  which  no  greater  proof 
can  be  adduced  of  its  being  a  female.  Thefe  parts  are 
admirably  represented  in  a  highly-magnified  ftate,  by  Mr. 
Keller,  before-mentioned,  who  has  molt  clearly  and  fatif- 
fadlorily  decided  this  matter.  The  infertion  of  the  female 
inllrument  is  only  to  be  feed  in  fuch  flies  as  are  actually 
in  copulation,  and  in  which  ftate,  the  female,  having  ab- 
folute  dominion  over  the  male,  flies  with  him,  where  lire 
lifts ;  not  in  thofe  temporary  attempts  at  copulation, 
which  flies  are  perpetually  exhibiting. 

The  generality  of  flies  are  oviparous  ;  a  few  are  vivipa¬ 
rous,  that  is,  bring  forth  larvae  initead  of  eggs  ;  fuch  pro¬ 
duce  a  final  1  number  of  young,  compared  with  the  ovipa¬ 
rous  ones. 

Next  to  Phalasnse,  or  moths,  the  genus  Mufca  is  by  far 
tfle  mod  numerous  in  point  of  fpecies,  and  of  thefe  there 
are  many  that  have  feveral  broods  in  a  year;  the  common 
houfe-fly  is  one  of  this  fort.  When  we  coniider  that  in 
one  fealbn  a  Angle  female  houfe-fly  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  twenty  millions  eighty  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  twenty,  (Keller’s  calculation,)  we  (hail  not  wonder 
at  their  fwarming  lb  much  in  autumn.  This  fpecies 
breeds  chiefly  about  (tables  and  in  neceflary-houfes  ;  and 
near  Inch  they  will  always  be  found  moll  numerous. 
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Various  are  the  means  uferl  to  get  rid  of  tliefe  trouble- 
fome  guetls,  who  not  only  pefter  us  with  their  numbers, 
but  contaminate  our  furniture  :  the  moft  fuccefsful  anti¬ 
dote  is  arfenic  diflolved  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  fugar;  this  they  readily  fip,  and  it  quickly  proves 
fatal.  The  compofition  has  been  held,  and  is  (till  held,  as 
a  fecret  by  fome  ;  but,  where  there  are  children  orfervants, 
it  will  perhaps  be  better  to  bear  the  annoyance  of  the  flies, 
than  run  the  rifque  of  poifoning  fome  part  of  the  family. 
Monthly,  Mag.  Dec.  1814. 

We  lhall  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  fpecies  of  this  extenfive  genus. 

I.  With  twojhort  feelers ;  and  the  antenna  feathered. 

1.  Mufca  meridiana:  hairy,  black,  front  golden,  wings 
ferruginous  at  the  bafe.  This  is  an  European  infeft,  and 
found  in  our  own  country.  It  has  been  deferibed  and 
figured  by  Harris  in  the  work  already  referred  to.  There 
is  a  variety  that  has  a  faint  rufous  fpot  at  the  bafe  on 
each  fide  of  the  abdomen. 

2.  Mufca  carnaria:  hairy,  black;  thorax  with  paler 
lines ;  abdomen  Ihining,  and  tefiellate.  It  is  found  in 
almoft  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  putrid  carcafes  and  meat. 
The  Mufca  carnaria,  or  common  large  blow-fly,  as 
every  one  knows,  depofits  its  eggs  on  animal  fleflr,  either 
frefh  or  putrid.  The  larva;,  or  maggots,  hatch  in  a  few 
hours,  and,  when  full  grown,  which  happens  in  eight  or 
ten  days,  are  of  a  white  or  yellowifli-wliite  colour,  with  a 
flight  tinge  of  pale-red,  and  of  a  lengthened  fliape,  with  a 
fharpened  front,  in  which  the  mouth  is  fituated  ;  and  from 
this  the  body  gradually  enlarges  in  fize  to  the  laft  feg- 
ment,  which  is  of  a  very  broad  and  flattened  form!  fur- 
rounded  by  feveral  flightly-prominent  tips,  and  furniflied 
with  a  pair  of  fuecks  refembling  eyes ;  fo  that  an  inaccu¬ 
rate  fpeftator  might  eafily  miftake  this  part  for  the  head, 
and  the  proper  head  for  the  tail.  When  the  animal 
changes  to  a  chryfalis,  the  (kin,  dries  round  it,  and  the 
whole  affumes  an  oval  form,  and  a  reddifh  colour,  foon 
changing  into  a  reddifh-brown.  In  ten  days  more  the  fly 
itfelf  emerges,  which  is  too  well  known  to  require  par¬ 
ticular  defeription. 

To  this  infeft  has  been  applied  the  obfervation,  Tres 
tnyfere  confumunt  cadaver  equi  aque  cito  ac  leo ;  “  Three 
flies  will  deftroy  the  carcafe  of  a  horfe  as  quick  as  a  lion.” 
Signifying  that  the  number  of  larvae  proceeding  from  the 
flies,  and  the  quick  evolution  of  the  fuccefiive  broods, 
deftroy  the  fame  quantity  of  flefn  in  a  given  time  as  the 
predacious  quadruped  who  devours  a  great  quantity  at 
certain  intervals  only.  The  blow-fly  is  thown,  in  two 
different  politions,  on  the  preceding  Plate,  at  fig.  3,4. 

3.  Mufca  vomitoria,  the  blue-bottle  :  thorax  black, 
abdomen  Ihining  blue,  front  fulvous.  This  well-known 
infeft:  is  reprefented  at  fig.  5. 

h.  Antennse  naked,  or  merely  a  briftle. 

4.  Mufca  fera:  black;  lides  of  the, abdomen  teftaceous 
and  diaphanous.  This  is  an  European  infeft.  The  front 
and  mouth  are  of  a  buff  colour;  thorax  gioffy  black, 
hairy;  abdomen  orange-brown,  with  a  broad  unequal 
black  ftripe  down  the  middle,  the  tail  hairy;  wings  hya¬ 
line  ;  the  rib  at  the  bafe  golden  yellow;  the  legs  black, 
the  ends  yellow. 

5.  Mufcalurida:  hairy;  thorax  brown  ;  abdomen  black, 
the  fides  at  the  bafe  and  legs  teftaceous.  This  refembles 
M.  fera,  and  is  found  in  Germany.  The  antennse  are  fer¬ 
ruginous  with  a  black  club  ;  mouth  whitifli ;  thorax  hairy, 
brown  with  a  yellovvilh  lcutel ;  abdomen  black,  the  bale 
pellucid,  teftaceous  at  the  fides,  which  are  joined  by  two 
black  ftreaks. 

6.  Mufca  groffa :  hairy,  black,  wings  ferruginous  at  the 
bafe.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  arid  in  this 
country  ;  it  feeds  on  horfe-dung.  This  is  the  largeft  of 
European  flies  :  it  is  much  larger  than  the  largeft  blow-fly, 
and  is  of  a  dark  colour,  with  the  wings  dull  orange-co- 
lburtd  at  their  bafe.  In  its  general  appearance  it  refem- 
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bles  the  M.  meridiana,  which  is  fimilar  in  colours,  but 
ftands  among  the  flies  with  plumed  antennse. 

7.  Mufca  hyftrix:  very  hairy,  and  black  with  a  whitifli 
mouth.  Inhabits  America. 

_8.  Mufca  tremula:  hairy,  gioffy,  and  black  ;  bafe  of  the 
wings  and  fcale  of  the  poifers  ferruginous.  Inhabits 
Europe.  This  is  lefs,  and  of  a  more  oblong  (hape,  than 
the  M.  fera.  .  , 

9.  Mufca  rotundata  :  thorax  black,  with  large  ferrugi¬ 
nous  fpots;  abdomen  ferruginous,  with  a  black  line,  which 
in  one  lex  is  compofed  of  dots.  Inabits  Europe.  Wings 
hyaline,  with  a  pale  gold  bale. 

10.  Mufca  larvarum:  blackifli ;  fcutel  teftaceous  at  the 
tip  ;  abdomen  tefiellate,  whitifh.  This  is  found  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  it  depofits  its  eggs  in  the  larvae  of  moths  and  but¬ 
terflies  ;  the  larva  devours  the  garden-cabbage,  making 
the  root  ftrumous,  and  the  head  lax. 

11.  Mufca  braflicaria :  thorax  greenifli ;  abdomen  cylin¬ 
drical  and  black;  the  fecond  and  third  fegments  rufous. 
It  inhabits  Europe,  and  is  found  at  the  roots  of  cabbages. 
The  head  is  rufous  ;  the  wings  brownifli  hyaline. 

12.  Mufca  napobraflicse  :  hairy,  grey  with  longitudinal 
black  lines  down  the  back  and  fides.  This  is  found  in 
different  parts  of  Sweden,  and  is  extremely  deftruftive  to 
the  roots  of  turnips,  efpecially  of  thole  growing  in  fandy 
foils  ;  its  larva  is  white,  and  without  feed;  the  head  is 
pointed,  and  tipt  with  black  ;  undergoes  its  transforma¬ 
tion  about  the  month  of  September;  the  pupa  is  brown, 
oblong,  annulate  with  fegments,  and  becomes  a  perfeft 
fly  in  tlie  following  May. 

13.  Mufca  pluvialis  :  cinereous;  thorax  with  five  black 
fpots  ;  abdomen  with  obfolete  fpots.  It  inhabits  Europe, 
and  appears  in  vaft  fwarms  before  rain. 

14.  Mu  lea  fubfultans :  black,  with  hayaline  wings  ;  hind 
thighs  formed  for  (kipping.  Inhabits  Europe;  is  very 
linall,  and  flies  by  a  fort  of  (kipping  motion. 

15.  .Mufca  labiata:  hairy,  blackifli,  with  a  Ihining  fil-' 
very  lip  ;  wings  white,  immaculate.  Found  in  Germany, 
and  in  its  (kipping  motion  refembles  the  M.  fubfultans 
juft  noticed.  The  legs  are  black  ;  the  fcale  of  the  poifers 
arched  and  fnowy. 

16.  Mufca  meteorica:  black;  abdomen  pale  grey;  win^s 
yellowifti  at  the  bafe.  This  is  found  in  our  own  country; 
and,  like  the  M.  pluvialis,  comes  in  fwarms  before  (bowers 
of  rain. 

17.  Mufca  frit:  black;  poifers,  end  of  the  hind  legs, 
and  abdomen,  of  a  pale  green.  It  inhabits  Europe;  and  is 
not  larger  than  a  flea.  The  larva  is  found  in  the  ears  of 
barley  and  other  grain,  to  which  it  is  fo  exceedingly  de¬ 
ftruftive,  that  in  one  year  corn  to  a  vaft  amount  has  been 
deftroyed  by  its  ravages:  in  Sweden  it  is  faid  one-tenth 
pf  the  corn  is  annually  deftroyed  by  this  infeft. 

18.  Mufca  pumilionis  :  black,  beneath  yellow;  head 
and  two  lines  on  tine  thorax  yellow;  poifers  white ;  ler-s 
cinereous,  tipt  with  black.  The  larva  of  this  fly  has^a 
(harp  head,  black  at  the  extremity  .;  the  body  is  white, 
and  compoled  of  ten  fegments;  it  is  changed  into  the 
pupa  form  about  the  end  of  May.  The  pupa  is  yellow, 
ihining,  and  compofed  of  fegments;  the  perfeft  infeft 
appears  about  the  month  of  June;  but  it  is  not  known 
at  what  time  it  depofits  its  eggs.  The  larvae  are  perceived 
early  in  the  fpring,  in  the  centre  of  the  folks  of  wheat 
and  rye,  very  near  the  root.  It  has  been  thought  that 
the  eggs  are  depoiited  in  September  or  Cfetober,  becaufe 
the  eariieft-fown  grain  is  moft  affefted  by  them.  White 
wheat  is  more  liable  to  the  depredations  of  this  inleft 
than  red.  The  (talks  in  which  the  larva  is  lodged  do  not 
advance  ingrowth,  but  continue  in  a  dwarf  ftate;  and 
hene'e  the  inleft  itfelf  has  obtained  its  fpecific  name.  The 
(talks  become  yellow,  early  in  the  fummer,  and  foon  after 
die  away:  but  others  ufually  fpring  up  on  the  fame  root, 
and  fupply  their  place.  This  infeft  firit  attrafted  notice 
in  our  own  country  in  1791, -when  it  excited  aconfiderable 
degree  of  alarm,  left  it  lhould  prove  as  mifehievous  as  the 
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fteflian  fly,  that  had  done  To  much  injury  in  America. 
An  account  “of  this  infeft  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Mark- 
wick  in  the  Linnaean  Tranfaftions,  voi.  ii.  p.  76.  but  the 
firft  delcription  of  it,  and  of  the  mifchief  caufed  by  it, 
was  given  in  the  Tran  factions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Stockholm  for  the  year  1778,  by  M.  Bjarkan- 
der,  who  difcovered  it  on  the  your.g  Ihoots  of  rye  early  in 
the  fpring,  and  in  fuch  quantities,  that  in  fome  fields  he 
found  three  or  four  (talks  affected  in  a  fquare  foot.  See 
the  Plate,  fig.  6,  7. 

19.  Mufca  lepra;:  (hining  black;  antennas,  and  legs 
white  ;  eyes  reddilh  gold.  It  inhabits  America.  It  breeds 
in  the  legs  of  the  natives  who  are  afflifted  with  the  ele- 
phantiafis  ;  and  is  fmaller  than  a  loufe. 

20.  Mufca  putris :  black;  wings  white,  with  a  black 
rib.  It  inhabits  Europe.  The  larvae  of  this  fly  are  the 
maggots  found  in  decayed  cheefe,  bacon,  &c.  well  known 
in  common  language  by  the  name  of  hoppers,  and  cheefe- 
worms.  In  this  l’pecies  the  nerves  are  diftribufed  in  a 
very  curious  manner.  The  brain  is  fituated  immediately 
above  the  origin  of  the  oefophagus,  behind  the  head  ;  it 
is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the  body;  it  is 
abounded  pofteriorly,  and  notched  anteriorly,  as  if  it  were 
formed  of  two  lobes.  A  pair  of  nerves  arife  from  the  an¬ 
terior  part  of  the  brain,  proceed  forward,  and  are  diftri- 
buted  to  the  mouth,  and  even  to  the  parietes  of  that  cavity. 
It  fliOuld  be  remarked,  that  thefe  nerves  experience  a  very 
confpicuous  enlargement  previoufly  to  their  diftribution. 
Pofteriorly  the  brain  prefents  an  aperture,  which  affords  a 
palfage  for  the  oefophagus  :  the  nervous  part,  fituated  on 
its  fides,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chords  which  produce 
the  medulla,  and  all  below'  the  oefophagus  as  the  medulla 
itfelf.  Two  pairs  of  nerves  arife  from  the  origin  of  the 
nervous  medulla ;  thefe  are  directed  forward,  and  prin¬ 
cipally  diftribufed  'to  the  vifcera,  and  to  fome  of  the  mul- 
cles  of  the  anterior  rings.  The  third  pair  of  nerves  which 
this  medulla  produces  is  the  molt  remarkable  :  it  comes 
from  the  part  which  nearly  correfponds  to  the  third  gan¬ 
glion  ;  we  fay  nearly,  becaufe  in  this  in  (eft  the  ganglia  are 
lo  clofe  to  one  another,  that  the  medulla  feems  to  form 
only  one  piece,  on  the  furface  of  which  we  merely  perceive 
twelve  tranfverfe  wrinkles,  which  indicate  the  number  of 
ganglia.  This  third  pair  extends  almoft  tra-nfverfely. 
At  a  certain  diftance  from  its  leparation  it  (wells  into  a 
ganglion,  and  then  divides  into  feveral  filaments;  thefe 
are  the  ganglia  which  Swammerdam  fuppofes  are  intended 
for  the  mufcles  of  the  wings,  when  they  (hall  exift  in  the 
perfeft  in  left. 

21.  Mu(ca  aterrima :  fiiky  black  ;  wings  white,  with  a 
double  black  rib  half-way  down  ;  legs  long,  comprefied. 
Inhabits  France;  and  is  of  the  fize  of  the  M.  putris. 

22.  Mufca  cupraria  ;  body  glaucous  bronze;  thorax 
green  ;  abdomen  coppery;  hence  its  fpecific  name  ;  poifers 
naked.  This  is  an  European  infeft.  The  legs  are  black, 
fometimes  yellow. 

23.  Mufca  aurata  :  thorax  polifned,  brafly  or  greenifii ; 
abdomen  poliflied,  obtule,  browni(h-gold.  Inhabits  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  head  is  black ;  fegments  of  the  abdomen 
blackifh  ;  wings  dufky. 

24.  Muica  aenea:  (hining  green  bronze;  head  and  legs 
teftaceous.  Found  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

25.  Mufca 'polita  :  polifhed  ;  thorax  blue;  abdomen 
brafly  ;  poifers  and  legs  yellow.  Inhabits  Europe. 

26.  Mu(ca  viduata :  black  bronze;  abdomen  brafly; 
fcales  of  the  poifers  fringed.  Inhabits  Europe;  chiefly 
found  in  gardens. 

27.  Mufca  fafciata  :  teftaceous,  with  a  black  abdomen  ; 
wings  brown  at  the  tip,  with  a  white  band ;  legs  long. 
It  is  found  in  the  American  iflands ;  the  body  is  very  nar¬ 
row.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies,  that  has  its  head 
and  thorax  black. 

28.  Mufca  petronella  :  livid  ;  front  red  ;  legs  long,  tefta¬ 
ceous,  with  black  joints.  Found  on  the  furface  of  waters 
in  Europe. 

29.  Mufca  cylindrica :  glofly  black  j  head  globular,  with 


teftaceous  eyes ;  legs  long  and  yellowifti.  It  is  found 
chiefly  in  Germany.  The  antennae  of  this  fpecies  are 
(mall,  teftaceous,  with  a  black  hair ;  thorax  naked  and 
thin  ;  abdomen  ovate,  with  teftaceous  fpots  beneath,  at 
the  bafe  ;  wings  white. 

30.  Mu®  filiformis  :  body  filiform,  black  ;  head  ovate 
with  redoes*;  legs  very  long  and  teftaceous.  Found  in 
Germany.  In  drape  it  is  very  long  and  narrow. 

31.  Mufca  tipularia:  body  long  and  black;  head  and 
legs  teftaceous;  wings  tipt  with  brown.  Found  on  the 
African  continent,  particularly  in  Barbary.  The  head  is 
pale,  with  a  fcarlet  crown. 

32.  Mufca  petiolata  :  hairy  and  black  ;  abdomen  com- 
prefled ;  wings  black.  It  is  found  in  Cayenne.  The 
head  of  this  infeft  is  black,  with  a  white  mouth,  and 
reddifli  eyes;  poifers  fnowy,  abdomen  long  and  black; 
the  fegments  a  little  whitiih  at  the  edges;  the  legs  are 
black. 

33.  Mufca  elongata:  teftaceous;  legs  long,  hindlhanks 
black,  the  ends  whitiih.  It  inhabits  Sierra  Leona.  In 
this  fpecies  the  eyes  are  large  and  brown  ;  and  the  wings 
hyaline. 

34.  Mufca  longipes  :  black  ;  wings  brown,  with  a  white 
band  at  the  bafe,  and  dots ;  the  legs  are  long,  and  tefta¬ 
ceous.  This  is  found  in  Cayenne. 

35.  Mufca  curfitans  :  black,  with  long  pale  legs ;  wings 
incumbent,  white.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  this 
country,  on  trees  and  walls ;  refembles  a  Cirnex,  and  runs 
with  great  velocity. 

36.  Mufca  cimicoides :  black ;  wings  incumbent,  white, 
with  two  black  bands.  It  inhabits  Denmark ;  is  found 
about  trees  ;  and,  as  the  laft,  is  very  like  a  Cimex.  The 
laft  ten  fpecies  are  diftinguilhed  from  the  reft  by  a  glo¬ 
bular  bead,  with  prominent  rounded  eyes,  and  a  linear 
body  with  long  legs. 

37.  Mufca  pallipes :  (hining bronze;  abdomen  with  two 
yellowifti  dots  at  the  bafe;  legs  yellowifli.  It  inhabits 
Germany ;  and  is  very  final). 

38.  Mufca  ungulata :  brafly  green;  tail  booked;  legs 
long  and  livid.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
about  waters. 

39.  Muica  nobilitata;  brafly  green  ;  tail  hooked;  wings 
with  a  black  fpot  tipt  with  white.  Found  in  Europe,  in 
gardens, 

40.  Mufca  equeftris  :  brafly  green  ;  abdomen  with  five 
black  bands;  tail  hooked;  wings  white;  with  a  brown 
fpot.  This  is  found  in  Brafil.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  has  a 
fpecimen  of  it  in  his  mufeum. 

41.  Mufca  cinfta:  cinereous;  head  and  legs  teftaceous ; 
wings  clouded  with  a  black  rib.  It  inhabits  Denmark. 
This  is  delineated  at  fig.  8. 

42.  Mufca  clavata :  teftaceous;  abdomen  brown,  the 
fegments  are  pale  at  the  bafe,  and  terminated  by  a  cla- 
vate  ftyle.  The  antennae  and  thorax  are  hairy ;  the  Wings 
are  large  and  yellowifti.  See  fig.  9. 

43.  Mufca  difcoidea  :  black  ;  wings  with  white  dots 
and  marginal  lines ;  head  and  legs  teftaceous.  It  inha¬ 
bits  Denmark,  and  is  a  large  infeft.  The  eyes,  thorax, 
and  abdomen,  of  this  fly,  are  black  and  immaculate. 

44.  Muica  umbrarum  :  cinereous  ;  the  abdomen 
marked  with  black  bands;  wings  brown  fpotted  with 
white.  It  inhabits  many  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  is  found 
among  flowers. 

45.  Mufca  vibrans  :  wings  hyaline,  tipt  with  black; 
the  head  is  red.  It  inhabits  Europe  ;  and  is  continually 
agitating  its  wings. 

46.  Mufca  punftum:  wings  with  a  black  lateral  dot  at 
the  tip  ;  abdomen  bronzed.  It  inhabits  France,  in  moilt 
(liady  places. 

47.  Mufca  cynipfea :  wings  with  a  lateral  black  dot  at 
the  tip  ;  abdomen  cylindrical.  It  inhabits  Europe;  and 
yields  a  fragrant  (In ell. 

48.  Mufca  grolfificationis  :  deep  black;  wings  bluifli, 
tipt  with  white.  Is  common  in  (hrubberies,  in  many 
parts  of  Europe, 
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4p.  Mu  Tea  artemifise  !  yellow  ;  wings  white,  with  five 
marginal  black  fpots.  Inhabits  Denmark,  and,  as  its  name 
imports,  on  the  Artemifia  vulgaris. 

50.  Mufca  combinata:  yellowilh;  abdomen  black; 
wings  white,  w'ith  two  black  dots  at  the  tip.  This  is 
found  about  many  flowers  in  European  fields  and  gardens. 

51.  Mufca  fly  lata  :  cinereous abdomen  black  ;  wings 
white,  with  two  brown  approximate  dots,  and  a  curve  at 
the  tip.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  England,  among  woods 
and  in  meadows.  Its  antennae  are  ferruginous ;  the  front 
is  yellow  ;  the  crown  is  cinereous  ;  thorax  hairy,  cinere¬ 
ous,  with  a  yellow  lateral  line  ;  fcutel  and  poifers  yellow  ; 
abdomen  oblong,  black,  terminated  by  a  Ityle  as  long  as 
the  body  ;  the  legs  ferruginous. 

52.  Mufca  ruficauda :  cinereous  ;  wings  white,  with 
three  coflal  black  ipots ;  Ryle  at  the  end  of  the  tail  rufous, 
with  three  black  dots  :  hence  its  fpecific  name.  It  is 
found  in  France,  and  refembles  the  laft. 

53.  Mufca  arcuata  :  teflaceous;  wings  with  two  black 
fpots  and  curve  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  Germany,  and  re¬ 
fembles  the  M.  flylata. 

54.  Mufca  flava,  the  yellow  fly:  yellow,  as  its  name  im¬ 
ports,  with  a  black  dot  at  the  tips  of  the  antennas.  This 
is  one  of  the  fmalleft,  but  moil  elegant,  of  the  European 
flies;  and  is  not  very  uncommon  during  the  autumnal 
feafon,  being  obferved  in  gardens  and  in  windows.  It  is 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  and  of  a  yellow 
colour,  with  gold-green  eyes. 

55.  Mufca  lineata :  black,  with  yellow  lines  on  the 
thorax  ;  fcutel  and  body  yellow  beneath.  Inhabits  many 
parts  of  Europe,  in  ears  of  barley,  which  it  renders  fte- 
rile.  The  head  is  yellow,  with  a  black  crown ;  wings  im¬ 
maculate. 

56.  Mufca  rofae  :  brafl'y-black  ;  head  rufous ;  legs  tef- 
taceous.  It  inhabits  Kiel,  on  flowers,  and  is  very  fmall ; 
•wings  hyaline. 

57.  Mufca  lerratulae  :  wings  white  ;  thorax  greenifh  ; 
abdomen  cinereous,  with  four  lines  of  black  dots.  It  is 
found  on  thiftles  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

58.  Mufca  urticse  :  black  ;  wings  white  with  a  termi¬ 
nal  brown  dot,  and  three  diftindl  bands.  It  is  found  in 
England  and  other  parts,  on  the  nettle,  as  its  fpecific  name 
imports. 

59.  Mufca  cerafi  :  body  black  ;  wings  white,  with  un¬ 
equal  brown  bands;  the  lower  ones  connected  outwardly. 
It  inhabits  this  country,  and  is  found  in  the  kernels  of 
cherries. 

60.  Mufca  furcata  :  cinereous,  with  a  teflaceous  tail  5 
wings  brown,  dotted  with  white.  It  inhabits  the  Ame¬ 
rican  iflands  ;  the  eyes  of  this  infedt,  which  is  fmall,  are 
green. 

61.  Mufca  folfticialis  :  wings  white  with  four  conn edted 
black  bands;  fcutel  yellow.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  this 
country;  and  has  been  deferibed  and  figured  by  Mr.  Do¬ 
novan.  The  head  is  pale;  body  bluirh-black  ;  abdomen 
ending  in  a  long  ftyle;  wings  with  a  brown  outer  margin 
connedting  the  four  bands  ;  legs  yellow,  thighs  black. 

62.  Mufca  cibaria  ;  fniooth,  with  railed  ftemmata  ;  ab¬ 
domen  cinereous,  hooked  ;  legs  long.  It  is  found  very 
much  in  kitchens  in  divers  parts  of  Europe. 

63.  Mufca  terreftris:  brown  ;  thorax  with  a  brown  dot 
without  the  lines  ;  abdomen  flriate  beneath.  It  inhabits 
Sweden,  and  feeds  on  the  ground. 

64.  Mufca  arnicse  :  wings  hooked,  grey  fpotted  with 
black.  It  inhabits  Europe,  on  the  difk  of  radiate  flowers, 
particularly  the  Arnica  montana. 

65.  Mulca  fonchi:  wings  hyaline,  with  a  black  margi¬ 
nal  fpot ;  the  eyes  are  green.  It  inhabits  Europe,  under 
the  receptacles  of  the  Sonchus  arvenlis. 

66.  Mufca  fubcutanea  :  wings  white  with  flexuous 
brown  bands  ;  eyes  green.  It  inhabits  Europe,  under  the 
leaves  of  the  heracleum. 

67.  Mufca  lamed  :  wings  hyaline,  the  outer  margin  va¬ 
ried  with  brown,  the  inner  margin  marked  with  a  brown 
Hebrew  It  inhabits  Auflria. 


68.  Mufcacornufa:  yellowlfli,  with  two  horns  fending 
out  three  branches  from  the  upper  fide;  wings  hyaline, 
fpotted  with  brown.  It  inhabits  Carniola. 

69.  Mufca  iridala:  thorax  fplendid  green;  abdomen 
lucid,  lanceolate,  violet-brown.  Inhabits  Carniola. 

70.  Mufca  cannabina  :  thorax  bronzed  ;  abdomen  pel¬ 
lucid  yellow,  with  alternately  narrower  black  bands.  In¬ 
habits  Carniola. 

71.  Mufca  lupina  :  thorax  cinereous,  with  four  inter¬ 
rupted  black  lines  ;  abdomen  fubtefl'ellate,  the  iides  dia¬ 
phanous.  Inhabits  New  Zealand. 

72.  Mufca  chamseleon  :  fcutel  two-toothed,  yellow  ; 
abdomen  black,  with  three  triangular  yellow  fpots  on 
each  fide,  and  one  at  the  end.  It  inhabits  Europe.  This 
is  one  of  the  mod  remarkable  fpecies  ;  it  is  a  large  black 
fly,  with  a  broad  flattifh  abdomen,  having  the  iides  of 
each  fegment  yellow,  forming  fo  many  abrupt  femi-bands 
acrofs  that  part.  It  proceeds  from  an  aquatic  larva  of 
very  confiderable  fize,  meafuring  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  of  a  fomewhat  flattened  lhape,  and  of  a  brown  co¬ 
lour,  with  a  narrow  or  Render  front ;  the  body  widening 
by  degrees  towards  the  middle,  and  from  thence  gradu¬ 
ally  tapering  to  the  extremity  or  tail,  which  is  terminated 
by  a  circle  of  radiating  or  diverging  hairs.  This  larva  is 
common  in  ftagnant  waters,  during  the  fummer-months, 
and  pafles  into  its  chryfalfs  flate  without  calling  its  Ikin, 
which  dries  over  it,  fo  as  to  preferve  the  former  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  animal  in  a  more  contradled  form,  as  fully  ex¬ 
plained  under  the  article  Entomology,  vol.  vi.  p.  837. 
The  perfect  infedt  is  Ihown  at  fig.  10  of  the  annexed  Plate. 

73.  Mufca  vermileo,  the  worm-catcher  :  cinereous  ; 
abdomen  with  three  rows  of  black  dots;  wings  immacu¬ 
late  ;  thorax  fpotted.  This  is  a  middle-fized  fly,  of  a 
fomewhat  lengthened  form,  with  a  diftant  relemblance  to 
a  Tipula;  it  is  of  a  dull  yellow  colour,  with  tranfparent 
wings ;  the  thorax  marked  above  by  two  black  lines,  and 
the  abdomen  by  triple  rows  of  black  fpots.  The  larva 
meafures  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  and 
is  of  a  pale  yellowifli-grey  colour,  Render  or  iharpened  in 
front,  and  growing  gradually  broader  towards  the  tail. 
It  is  found  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  is  not  un¬ 
common  in  fome  diftridts  of  France.  It  is  remarkable  for 
p  radii  fin  g  a  method  exadtly  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Hemero- 
bius  formicaleo,  in  order  to  obtain  its  prey ;  excavating 
a  circular  pit  or  cavity  in  the  dry  fand  ;  concealing  itfelf, 
waiting  the  arrival  of  any  fmall  infedt  which  may  happen 
to  fall  into  it;  and,  after  abforbing  its  juices,  throwing  out 
the  exhauiled  remains  to  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the 
cavity.  This  larva  feems  to  have  been  firft  obferved  and 
deferibed  by  Reaumur,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
Academy  for  the  year  1752.  It  afiumes  the  flate  of  a  chry- 
falis  by  calling  its  Ikin,  which  of  itfelf  rolls  to  the  hinder- 
part  of  the  body  :  the  chryfaiis  is<>f  a  dull  reddiih  colour, 
and  is  rounded  or  clubbed  at  the  upper-part,  fuddenly  ta¬ 
pering  from  thence  to  the  extremity  ;  and,  after  lying  nine 
or  ten  days,  it  gives  birth  to  the  perfedt  infedt. 

74.  Mufca  eolombafehenfis  :  black,  with  white  incifures 
of  the  abdomen,  lhariks,  and  tarfi.  This  fpecies  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  Ruiiia  and  Siberia,  particularly  in  the. 
fpring  and  autumn.  It  is  extremely  troublefome,  and 
often  fatal  to  the  cattle  which  are  attacked  by  it.  It  in- 
finuates  itfelf  into  the  nobler  parts,  and  deftroys  the  crea¬ 
tures  thus  affedled  in  the  courfe  of  four  or  five  hours. 

75.  Mulca  papataci :  antennse,  body,  and  wings,  hairy. 
It  inhabits  Italy  ;  is  very  fmall,  and  very  troublelome  in 
the  night  during  the  whole  fummer.  The  eyes  are  black  ; 
the  abdomen  red. 

76.  Mulca  pendula  :  downy  ;  thorax  black,  with  four 
yellow  lines  ;  abdomen  yellow'  with  tranfverle  black  lines, 
connedled  by  a  longitudinal  ftripe.  The  pendulous  fly 
is  a  moderately-large  and  very-beautiful  infedt.  Its  co¬ 
lour  is  black,  with  four  bright  yellow  ftripes  down  the 
thorax,  and  three  broad  interrupted  bars  acrofs  the  abdo¬ 
men.  Its  larva,  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  llagnant  water, 
is  of  a  remarkable  appearance;  it  is  furnilhed  with  a  tail 
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©fgjreat  length,  compofed  of  a  double  tube,  the  interior 
of  which  is  very  fender,  extenfile  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
animal  to  a  valt  length,  and  terminated  by  a  very  fmall 
fpi  racle.  The  length  of  thjs  tube  is,  therefore,  varied  in 
proportion  to. the  greater  or  fmaller  depth  at  which  the 
infect  choofes  to  continue;  the  tip  reaching,  to  the  furface, 
in  order  to  iupply  the  requifite  quantity  of  air.  Some¬ 
times  great  numbers  of  thefe  maggots  are  found  coiled  or 
twifted  together  by  their  tails  in  Inch  a  manner,  that  it  is 
not  eafy  to  feparate  any  one  from  the  reft.  The  complete 
infeft  is  frequently  feen  on  flowers  during  the  autumnal 
feafon.  See' fig.  n. 

77.  Mufca  verficolorata :  downy ;  thorax  with  two 
faint  whitifh  dorfal  lines  ;  abdomen  rufous;  back  black, 
varied  with  cinereous.  It  inhabits  Germany,  and  is  very 
like  the  preceding. 

78.  Mufca  tenax,  the  hardy  fly  :  downy  ;  thorax  grey; 
abdomen  brown  ;  hind-fhanks  comprefled  and  gibbous. 
The  Mufca  tenax  is  about  the  fize  of  a  drone,  and  of  a 
brown  colour,  with  transparent  wings  ;  and  the  firft  feg- 
ment  of  the  abdomen  is  yellowifli  on  each  fide.  It  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  larva  of  Angular  appearance,  being  a  long¬ 
tailed  brown  maggot,  of  rather  flow  motion,  meafuring 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  without  the  tail, 
which  is  extenfile,  and  confifts  of  a  double  tube,  the  ex¬ 
terior  annulated  into  numerous  fegments,  and  the  inte¬ 
rior  terminated  by  a  circle  of  hairs,  lurrounding  a  fpira- 
culum  or  air-hole.  This  maggot  is  feen  in  muddy  ftag- 
nant  waters,  drains,  and  other  places  of  the  like  deferip- 
tion  ;  and,  notwithftanding  its  unpleafmg  appearance,  ex¬ 
hibits,  when  accurately  examined,  many  particulars  well 
worthy  of  admiration.  The  feet,  which  are  feven  in  num¬ 
ber  on  each  fide,  are  wonderfully  calculated  for  enabling 
the  animal  to  afeend  walls  or  other  perpendicular  places, 
to  feek  fome  proper  fituation  in  which  it  may  undergo 
its  change  into  a  cryfalis,  being  very  broad,  and  befet  on 
their  under  furface  with  numerous  fmall  hooked  claws  ; 
thus  giving  it  the  power  of  clinging  wdth  fecurity  during 
its  afeent.  Of  this  larva  a  particularity  is  ftated,  on  the 
authority  of  Linnaeus,  which,  if  true,  may  indeed  well  be 
numbered  among  the  miracula  inledtorum  ;  viz.  that, 
being  afrequent  inhabitant  of  the  turbid  pulp  ufedin  the 
operation  of  paper-making,  it  is  often  expolecl  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  wooden  mallets  ufed  in  the  procefs,  as  well  as 
fqueezed  in  the  ftrongeft  prefies;  and  yet  furvives  unin¬ 
jured  by  thefe  feemingly-deftruftive  operations.  This 
larva  commonly  changes  to  achry  falls  about  the  end  of 
Auguft  ;  the  lkin  contrasting  and  drying  round  the  body, 
and  the  tail  continuing  in  a  fhrivelled  ftate.  After  thus 
remaining  about  the  fpace  of  a  fortnight,  it  gives  birth  to 
the  complete  infefl,  which  has  fo  much  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  drone,  that  it  is  very  frequently  miftaken 
for  fuch.  It  is  very  common  during  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

This  fly  has  a  fmall  brain,  formed  of  two  lobes,  which 
are  iituated  very  clofe  together,  but  diitinguiflied  by  a  lon¬ 
gitudinal  furrow ;  the  anterior  part  produces  a  large  nerve, 
which  is  afterw’ards  dillributed  to  the  antennse  and  the 
probofeis.  The  optic  nerves  are  very  thick,  cylindrical, 
and  equal  in  diameter  to  the  length  of  the  brain,  on  the 
lateral  parts  of  which  they  reft  ;  they  terminate  at  their 
extremities  in  very  large  bulbs,  which  correfpond  to  the 
breadth  of  the  eyes.  The  firft  ganglion  of  the  medulla  is 
produced  by  two  cords,  which  come  from  the  pofterior 
part  of  the  brain,  and  embrace  the  cefophagus  as  a  collar  ; 
it  is  very  flender,  and  fituated  in  the  breaft;  it  furnilhes 
a  pair  or  filaments  to  the  mufcles  of  the  anterior  feet. 
The  fecond  and  the  following  ganglia,  in  all  three  in 
number,  are  united  to  each  other  merely  by  a  Angle  cord. 
The  laft  ganglion  is  one-half  larger  than  that  which  pre¬ 
cedes  it.  Pofteriorly  it  produces  eight  or  nine  filaments, 
which  are  intended  for  the  parts  near  the  anus ;  the  firft 
of  the  three  is  fituated  in  the  breaft,  where  it  furnilhes 
nerves  for  the  mufcles  of  the  wings  and  the  feet ;  the 
other  two  ganglia  are  in  the  abdomen  ;  the  laft  but  one  is 
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placed  above  the  union  of  the  third  ring  with  the  fourth  ; 
and  the  laft  on  the  interior  and  inferior  edge  of  the  fifth 
ring.  _ 

This  curious  infeft  is  Ihown  in  two  different  politions 
at  fig.  12  and  13.  the  foot  is  Ihown  magnified  at  e,  and  the 
tail  at/ 

II.  Peelers  none. 

79.  Mufca  uliginola:  black;  abdomen  fnowy,  tipt  with 
black.  It  is  found  in  Germany  and  in  this  country.  The 
probofeis  is  cylindrical,  grooved  on  the  back  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  briftle  ;  there  is  a  w hite  dot  in  the  front ; 
the  poifers  are  white,  the  legs  pale. 

80.  Mufca  marginata  :  black  ;  margin  of  the  abdomen 
and  lhanks  whitilh.  This  fpecies  is  common  in  France 
and  England.  The  antenna;  are  united  at  the  bale;  tho¬ 
rax  black- bronze  ;  abdomen  depreffed,  with  a  few  faint 
whitilh  fpotS  on  the  back  ;  the  thighs  are  black,  and  the 
wings  white. 

81.  Mufca  neftarivora:  black;  antennae  cylindrical, 
perfoliated ;  wings  white.  This,  wherever  it  is  met  with, 
is  found  in  the  flowers  of  fruit-trees  ;  where  it  remains 
the  whole  day  extracting  their  neftar.  It  has  a  fmall  and 
oblong  body.  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  Turton's  Gindin's  Linn. 
Nat.  Hift.  by  the  Editor  of  this  Work,  vol.  xiii. 

MUS'CA,  /.  in  antiquity,  a  defignation  given  to  para- 
fites,  buffoons,  &c.  who  intruded  themfelves  into  the 
company  of  thofe  that  defpifed  them,  or  found  means  to 
be  admitted  to  entertainments  where  they  were  not  wel¬ 
come.  The  fame  name  is  ufed  for  officers  of  the  popilh 
inquiiition,  who  feign  themfelves  of  the  fe£t  of  the  pri- 
foners,in  order  to  draw  a  confeflion  of  their  opinions  from 
them,  and  thereby  betray  them  ;  there  being  perfons 
placed  to  overhear  their  converfation. 

MUS'CADEL,  or  Muscadine,  /  A  rich  wine,  of  the 
growth  of  Provence,  Languedoc,  Cividad,  &c.  The  word 
is  by  fome  derived  from  mujk,  the  wine  being  fuppofed  to 
have  a  little  of  the  fmell  of  that  perfume ;  by  others  from 
mufca,  a  fly,  becaufe  the  flies  are  extremely  fond  of  its 
grapes  ;  as  the  Latins  had  their  vinum  apbtiim,  fo  called 
ab  apibus,  from  the  bees  which  fed  on  it.— -The  mufeadine 
flays  for  the  bride  at  church.  Annin's  Hift.  of  Two  Maids, 
1609. — I’ll  undertake  to  fleep  Axteen  [hours]  on  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  two  cups  of  mufeadine.  The  Hog  hath  loft  his  Pearl, 
Quaff’d  off  the  mufcadel,  1 

And  threw  the  fops  all  in  the  fexton’s  face.  Shahefpeare. 

The  procefs  for  making  mufeadine  at  Frontignac,  is  the 
following  ;  The  mufeadine  grapes  are  allowed  to  grow 
half  dried  on  the  vine  ;  and,  as  foon  as  they  are  gathered, 
they  are  trod  and  prefled,  and  the  liquor  is  tunned,  with¬ 
out  letting  it  Hand  to  ferment  in  the  fat;  the  lee  which 
remains  is  fuppofed  to  produce  the  peculiar  flavour  of 
this  wine.  Phil.  Tranf. 

MU'SCiE  VOLITAN'TES,  f.  Dark  irregular  veins  and 
fpots,  feeming  to  fly  before  the  eyes  of  many  people,  ef- 
pecially  on  looking  at  bright  objeCls,  fuch  as  white  paper, 
the  lky-light,  the  candle,  &c.  Theie  have  often  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  cobu'ebs,  fometimes  that  of  fmoke,  duff,  See, 
The  refemblance  of  many  of  thefe  Ipots  to  flies  lias  given 
them  the  name  of  mufca  volitantes,  q.  d.  “  flies  flying 
about.”  Sometimes  they  are  called  the  “  pin  and  w,eb.” 

It-is  not  eafy  to  account  for  this  phenomenon.  Some 
will  have  its  caufe  to  lie  in  the  aqueous  humour;  others  in 
the  retina.  Monf.  de  la  Hire’s  account  of  them  is  this ; 
They  are  (he  fays)  of  two  forts :  fome  permanent,  which, 
in  turning  the  eye  upon  a  point  of  an  object,  appear  always 
fixed  in  the  fame  fituation  to  that  point  5  others  feem  to 
fly  about,  and  to  change  their  fituation,  though  the  eve 
be  fixed.  The  fliapes  of  both  forts  are  changeable:  thofe 
of  the  firft  fort  are  commonly  like  a  dark  fpot  upon  a  white 
ground  ;  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort  appear  like  the  knots  of 
a  deal  board,  fome  parts  of  them  being  very  clear,  and 
furrounded  with  dark  threads;  they  are  alfo  attended 
with  long  fillets  of  irregular  lhapes,  which  are  bright  in 
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the  middle,  and  terminated  on  each  fide  by  parallel  black 
threads.  On  fixing  the  eye  upon  an  objedl,  they  appear 
to  defcend  gradually. 

The  fpots  that  appear  fixed  in  refpedt  to  the  axis  of  the 
eye,  mult,  for  that  reafon,  be  caufed  by  fome  diforder  in  a 
correfponding  part  of  the  retina,  or  in  fome  part  of  the 
vitreous  humour  lying  pretty  clofe  to  the  retina.  For  an 
opacity  of  the  coats  or  humours  in  any  part  remoter  from 
the  retina,  by  intercepting  fome  part  of  the  rays  of  every 
pencil,  could  only  caufe  an  uniform  obfcurity  or  faintnefs 
of  light  in  every  place  of  the  retina,  and  not  a  total  defedt 
of  it  in  any  particular  place.  Hence  M.  de  la  Hire  attri¬ 
butes  the  caufe  of  thefe  permanent  fpots  to  fmall  drops  of 
extravafated  blood  upon  the  retina. 

But  he  finds  it  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  moving 
fpots.  When  the  rays  of  the  fun  are  tranfinitted  through 
a  piece  of  bad  glafs,  and  fall  upon  white  paper,  the  Iha- 
dows  of  the  little  lands,  veins,  and  irregularities  in  it,  ap¬ 
pear  not  unlike  thofe  fpots.  He  therefore  imagines  the 
aqueous  humour  is  fometimes  troubled  with  fome  little 
mothery  or  ropy  fubltance  ;  fome  parts  of  which,  by  the 
figures  of  their  little  furfaces,  or  by  refradtive  powers 
different  from  the  humour  itfelf,  may  caff  their  diftindt 
images  upon  the  retina.  He  fuppofed  them  in  the  aqueous 
humour  rather  than  the  vitreous  5  becaufe  of  its  greater 
fluidity  for  a  freedom  of  defcent,  and  becaufe  they  will 
tljen  appear  to  defcend,  as  being  fituated  before  the  pupil, 
or  at  leaft  before  the  place  of  the  interfedlion  of  the  pencil. 

Pitcairn  denies  the  caufe  of  the  mufcse  volitantes  to  lie 
in  the  aqueous  humour  ;  and  fays  it  is  owing  to,  and  a  fign 
of,  an  internal  inflammation  of  the  veffels  of  the  retina. 
Heifter  thinks  them  owing  to  fome  obftrudtion  of  thofe 
veffels  5  and  both  thefe  authors,  and  many  others,  think 
them  forerunners  of  a  gutta  ferena,  or  a  cataradl ;  and 
propofe  a  cure  by  mercurials  and  decodtions  of  guaiacum. 
See  Pitcairn’s  Elem.  Medic,  and  Heifter’s  Compend.  Medic. 
Pradtic.  Plempius  has  given  a  defcription  of  the  mufcse 
volitantes,  in  his  Ophthalmographia. 

Dr.  Porterfield,  in  the  Medical  Eflays  of  Edinburgh,  ob- 
ferves,  that  thefe  Ipots  may  proceed  from  fome  little  ex- 
travafations,  various  fwellings,  or  other  defedls  in  the  re¬ 
tina,  which,  by  intercepting  the  rays,  will  occafion  a  de- 
J'edt  in  the  pidture  ;  and  by  confequence  a  fimilar  and  cor¬ 
refponding  defect  or  fpot  in  the  object.  He  obferves  alfo, 
that  thefe  Ipots  commonly  vanilli,  or  at  leaft  become  Iefs 
fenfible,  when  the  objedl:  is  brought  nearer  the  eye,  and 
within  the  limits  of  diftindt  viiion.  For  the  rays  which 
are  now  exactly  united  upon  the  retina,  by  being  more 
crowded,  have  their  force  augmented  5  by  which  means  a 
fenfible  impreffion  is  made  upon  the  retina  through  thefe 
extravafations.  Hence  thefe  fpots  are  molt  fenfible  to 
thofe  who  have  a  fmall  pupil,  and  efpecially  to  thofe  who 
are  Ihort  or  long  fighted.  Hence  alio,  in  the  prelbytical 
eye,  the  fpots,  which  were  formerly. very  fenfible,  become 
faint  when  the  object  is  viewed  through  a  convex  glafs  ; 
for  by  means  of  this  glafs  more  rays  enter  the  eye,  which, 
being  united  exadtly  at  its  bottom,  muft  ftrike  the  retina 
ftrongly  enough  to  make  a  fenfible  impreffion  through  thefe 
extravafations,  which  will  render  the  fpots  obfcure.  The 
learned  dodtor  farther  obferves,  that  what  has  been  faid 
with  refpedt  to  thefe  fpots,  when  occafioned  by  extravafa¬ 
tions,  or  defedls  in  the  retina,  will  alfo  hold  when  they 
are  occafioned  by  a  callofity,  or  any  degree  of  paralyfis  or 
infeniibility  in  fome  parts  of  the  retina,  by  which  tlieim- 
pulfe  received  from  the  rays  is  made  lei's  fenfible. 

Many  medical  authors  have  looked  on  the  mufcas  voli¬ 
tantes  as  forerunners  of  a  cataradl,  or  gutta  ferena.  And 
we  fuppofe  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  many  who  have  fallen 
into  thofe  terrible  dilorders  have  had  thofe  appearances 
before  their  eyes ;  and  hence  they  might  have  been  taken 
for  prognoftics.  But,  as  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  many 
thoufands  have  the  fame  appearances,  and  yet  preferve  their 
light  very  well  to  the  laft,  there  feems  to  be  no  great  reafon.- 
to  be  alarmed  about  them  5  and  far  lefs  fiiould  people  be 
running  to  quacks,  and  injuring  their  ftomachs  and  con- 
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ftitutions  by  ill-judged  phyfic  on  fuch  occafions.  St. 
Yves  denies  thefe  appearances  to  be  at  all  dangerous  ;  and 
he  thinks  them  owing  to  the  reparation  of  fome  parts  of 
the  retina  from  the  choroid.  However,  as  the  dilorder  is 
troublefome  and  alarming  to  the  patient,  he  advifes  pur¬ 
gatives  from  time  to  time,  and  millepedes.  We  can  fay, 
from  experience,  that  neither  mercurials,  nor  fea- water, 
nor  otherpurgatives,  nor  millepedes,  nor  again  Tunbridge 
or  other  chalybeate  waters,  have  had  any  effedt  towards 
removing  or  diminilhing  thefe  diforders.  A  greater  dofe 
of  wine  than  ufual  has  been  known  to  increafe  it  for  a 
little  time;  and  Plempius  has  made  the  like  obfervation. 

All  authors  agree,  that  thefe  appearances  change  their 
figure,  which  is  true  in  fome  meafure  ;  but,  though  they 
feem,  on  a  fudden  looking  to  the  Iky,  or  other  bright  olv 
jedl,  to  vary  in  their  figures ;  yet,  when  they  begin  to  de- 
fcend,  they  return  in  one  conftant  figure  before  we  lofe 
fight  of  them.  On  the  whole,  it  feems  this  phenomenon 
is  not  yet  fully  accounted  for.  The  vafcular  form  of  moft 
of  thefe  appearances,  and  their  refemblance  to  fmall  veins 
or  arteries,  make  it  difficult  to  conceive  them  floating  in 
the1  humours  of  the  eye  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
feeming  contortions,  and  change  of  figure,  on  fuddenly 
looking  up,  or  thaking  the  head,  make  it  no  lefs  difficult 
to  conceive  them  fixed  and  obftrudted  capillaries,  as  many 
authors  fuppofe. 

MUSCA'RI,  f.  in  botany.  See  Hyacinthus. 

MUSCA'RIUS,  in  heathen  mythology, one  of  the  names 
of  Jupiter. 

MUSCAT Y,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat :  fix- 
teen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Junagur. 

MUS'CAT,  f.  A  delicious  grape  having  the  flavour  of 
mulk  ;  a  kind  of  l’weet  pear. 

MUS'CAT,  in  geography.  See  Mascat. 

MUS'CHENBROECK  (Peter  de),  a  very  diftinguiffied 
Dutch  philofopherand  mathematician,  was  born  at  Utrecht 
in  the  year  1699.  He  was  fir  ft  profelfor  of  mathematics 
in  his  own  univerfity ;  and  afterwards  invited  to  the  chair 
of  natural  hiftory  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  full  of  repu¬ 
tation  and  honours  in  1761.  He  was  a  member  of  feveral 
academies ;  particularly  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works  in  Latin,  which  are 
frequently  referred  to,  and  all  of  which  difcover  great  pe¬ 
netration  and  exadtnefs  in  the  fubjedts  of  which  he  treats. 
He  was  alfo  confummate  in  the  knowledge  of  law.  The 
following  are  the  titles  of  fome  of  his  works  :  1 .  Elements 
of  Phyfico-Mathematico,  1726.  2.  Elements  of  Phyilcs, 

1736.  3.  Inftitutions  of  Phyfics,  1748.  4.  Introdudlion 

to  Natural  Philofophy,  1762.  Belides  feveral  tradls  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy,  for  the  years  17 34, 
35,  36,  53,  56,  and  60.  and  feveral  papers  in  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
vols.  xxxiii.  xxxvii.  xxxviii.  &c. 

MUS'CHLAU,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Brunn  :  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Brunn. 

MUS'CHUOF,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  :  eight  miles  north-weft  of  Damar, 

MUS'CI,  j.  in  botany,  Mosses  ;  a  moft  diftindt  and  na¬ 
tural  order  of  plants,  of  the  Linnaean  clafs  cryptogamia, 
The  word  occurs  in  the  belt  Latin  writers;  but  its  origin 
is  unknown.  Ambrofinus  deduces  it,  in  his  Phytologia, 
from  ^oo-p/oj,  “  a  young  calf  or  lamb,”  as  well  as  the 
“  young  Ihoot  or  tendril  of  a  plant which  is  not  an  im¬ 
proper  etymology,  and  is  adopted  by  Ray.  The  older 
botanifts  have  found  ftill  more  difficulty  in  defining  the 
nature  of  a  mofs,  than  in  the  derivation  of  its  name. 
Ray  fays,  "  Moffes  are  belt  diftinguiffied  by  their  minute- 
nels  ;  their  lefs  fucculent,  or  even  arid,  fubltance;  their 
power  of  reviving  quickly,  by  immerfion  in  water,  after 
they  have  been  dried;  their  dry  or  abjedl  fituations,  ex- 
poled  either  to  extreme  cold  or  to  fcorching  heat,  upon 
trees,  timber,  or  ftones,  where  no  other  plants  could  e’xift 
or  endure  ;  finally,  their  mode  of  producing  fruit,  which 
is  unlike  that  of  other  vegetables.”  Dillenius,  who  takes 
the  idea  of  a  mofs  in  its  widell:  fenfe,  and  who  has  illuf- 
trated  the  whole  order,  as  he  underftood  it,  in  a  moft  care- 
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ful  and  learned  manner,  has  fcarcely improved  upon  the 
definition  of  Ray.  He  fpeaks  of  Mufci  as  “  an  inferior 
tribe  of  plants;  the  moll  imperfeft  kinds  of  which  conlift, 
either  of  fimple  and  uniform  parts,  deftitute  of  flower  and 
feed  ;  or  of  parts  differing  among  themfelves,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  fomething  in  the  place  of  flowers  and  fruits, 
which  is  analogous  to  thole  organs.  The  more  perfect 
kinds  are  compofed  of  parts  not  fo  much  differing  in 
figure,  but  are  befides  furnilhed  with  organs  containing  a 
pulpy  matter,  that  becomes  dry  .in  ripening,  and  when  ar¬ 
rived  at  maturity  flies  off',  in  the  form  of  an  extremely 
fubtil  powder,  ferving  for  the  propagation  of  the  plant.” 
Linnaeus  firft  circumfcribed  the  natural  order  of  Mufci 
within  its  juft  limits.  It  makes  the  fecond  order  of  his 
cryptogamia;  and,  except  the  genus  Lycopodium,  which 
does  not  fo  properly  belong  to  this  order  as  to  the  Filices, 
and  porella,  which  is  a  miffake,  he  includes  nothing  but 
what  anfwers  to  themoft  correct  and  molt  recent  ideas  on 
the  lubjeft.  See  the  article  Botany,  vol.  iii.  p.  256,  280, 
299. 

The  lateft  obfervations  on  the  fruftifleation  of  modes, 
will  be  found  in  the  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  x.  p.  312  &  feq.  in 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  the  librarian  of  the  fociety ; 
wherein  he  propofes  two  new  genera ;  Dawfonia,  confifting 
of  a  Angle  fpecies,  and  Leptoltomum,  of  four  fpecies  :  all 
from  New  Holland. 

MUSCICA'PA,  f.  the  Fly-catcher  ;  in  ornithology, 
a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  pafleres.  Generic  charac¬ 
ters— Bill  nearly  triangular,  notched  on  both  fides,  bent 
in  at  the  tip,  and  befet  with  bridles  at  the  bale;  noftrils 
roundilh  ;  toes  (modly)  divided  to  their  origin. 

Few  genera,  according  to  M.  Vaillant,  have  been  more 
confounded  with  others  than  the  fly-catchers  properly  fo 
called  ;  that  is  to  lay,  thofe  whofe  chief  food  is  flies  and 
other  infers  caught  upon  the  wing,  either  by  lying  in  wait 
for  them,  or  purfuing  them  as  the  Ihrikes  do  their  prey. 
The  fpecies  of  this  genus,  therefore,  though  very  nume¬ 
rous,  are  continually  confounded  with  the  pipits,  the 
wagtails,  warblers,  &c.  The  fly-catchers  in  their  habits 
greatly  referable  the  Ihrikes,  and  are  to  be  coniidered  as 
real  birds  of  prey  of  a  lower  order;  and  might  be  ranked 
immediately  after  the  fmalleft  of  thofe  kinds  which  pur- 
fue  birds  weaker  than  themfelves,  to  feed  upon  their 
fielh.  They  are  well  diftinguilhed  by  a  flat  bill  widening 
towards  the  bafe ;  the  upper  mandible  is  triangular,  di¬ 
vided  in  the  middle  of  its  length  by  a  lharp  long  ridge, 
which  reaching  to  the  tip  forms  a  hook  fimilar  in  lhape 
to  that  of  all  the  carnivorous  tribes'.  The  feathers  of  the 
front  of  the  head  come  very  forward  upon  the  bill,  partly 
covering  the  noftrils,  which  lie  very  forward,  fo  that 
thefe  birds  appear  to  have  a  very  long  roftrum,  from 
which  character,  the  great  Linnaeus  miftook  one  of  the 
long-tailed  fly-catchers  for  a  paradife  raven.  The  fides 
of  the  mandibles  are  armed  with  long  ftiff  briftles.  “  I 
ufe  the  word  armed,"  fays  Vaillant,  “  fince  they  are  of  the 
utmoft  importance  to  them  in  their  chafe  after  winged 
inlefts.  Thefe  briftles  are  at  the  bafe  of  the  mandibles  ; 
they  incline  obliquely  inwards,  thofe  of  the  upper  man¬ 
dible  hanging  downwards,  and  thofe  of  the  lower  riling 
in  an  oppofite  direction,  fo  that,  when  the  bird  opens  its 
bill,  they  join  acrofs,  and  form  a  net  on  each  fide  the 
mouth;  when  therefore  this  bird  purfues  a  fly,  if  the 
little  animal  once  gets  in  the  direction  of  the  open 
mouth,  it  can  hardly  efcape,  but  muft  be  engulphed 
by  the  bird  continuing  its  courfe,  for  it  cannot  avoid 
the  net  by  turning  on  either  fide.  It  often  happens, 
indeed,  when  the  bird  lliuts  its  mouth  to  fecure  the  fly, 
that  the  iatter  is  left  on  one  fide  between  the  bill  and 
the  briftles,  and  is  fometimes  fo  fortunate  as  to  efcape  ; 
not  very  frequently  however,  for  the  bird,  milling  its 
prey,  prefently  opens  its  mouth,  and  makes  a  chop  on 
that  fide  where  the  poor  fly  is  ftruggling  to  difengage 
jffelf  from  the  net-work,  where  it  is  entangled  as  in  a 
Spider’s  web.  The  noife  the  fly-catcher  makes  in  lliut-. 
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ting  its  mouth,  may  be  diftinftly  heard  at  a  hundred  paces 
diftance  in  calm  weather. 

The  fame  fierce  and  cruel  difpofition  may  be  obferved 
in  thefe  birds  as  in  the  Ihrikes.  Like  them  they  are  quar- 
relfome  and  revengeful ;  like  them  alfo  they  fix  upon  a 
certain  diftrift,  from  which  they  exclude,  as  much  as  their 
ftrength  will  permit,  not  only  all  other  birds  that  feed 
upon  infefts,  but  even  their  own  fpecies.  They  confine 
themfelves  chiefly  to  one  fpot,  and  upon  a  bare  branch  of 
a  folitary  tree  they  fit  watching  for  1  their  prey ;  and  we 
may  obferve  in  all  the  fpecies  of  fly-catcher  that  upright 
attitude  which  is  common,  not  only  to  the  Ihrikes,  but 
to  all  carnivorous  birds,  and  in  general  to  all  that  remain 
long  in  the  fame  place  watching  for  their  prey.  The  fly¬ 
catchers  have  the  tarfus  rather  fliort  than  long  ;  claws 
hooked,  and  very  lharp;  and  the  foie  of  the  foot  broad. 
They  have  large  bright  eyes,  and  can  difeern  frnall  infefts 
at  a  very  confiderable  diftance.  They  are  naturally  Ihy, 
and  very  difficult  of  approach;  they  have  no  fong,  but 
utter  a  lharp  and  plaintive  cry.  * 

The  manners  and  habits  of  the  real  fly-catchers,  as 
well  as  their  conformation,  are  very  various  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  Vaillant  divides  them  into  feveral  feftions.  Some 
have  beautiful  large  crefts;  and  their  tails  differ  greatly 
in  lhape;  in  fome  it  is  fquare,  in  others  tapered  or  gra¬ 
duated,  (etagee,)  like  our  magpie;  feveral  fpecies  have 
two  long  filaments  in  the  middle  of  the  tail,  like  fome  of 
the  parakeets;  others  have  it  forked,  like  our  fwallows ; 
while  others  have  filaments  on  each  fide,  as  in  fome  of 
the  rollers.  In  fliort,  all  the  forms  of  tail  which  nature 
has  divided  among  birds  in  general  are  united  in  this 
Angle  genus  ;  a  circumftance  which  greatly  facilitates  the 
diftribution  of  the  fpecies  into  divifions.  They  are  alfo 
extremely  various  in  fize,  from  the  bignefs  of  a  nightin¬ 
gale  to  that  of  a  fhrike,  as  will  appear  from  the  figures  on 
our  plates.  There  are  more  than  a  hundred  fpecies. 

The  uleful  deftination  of  the  fly-catchers  will  occur  to 
the  moft  fuperficial  obferver.  The  infeft-tribes  elude  the 
interference  of  man;  and,  though  defpicable  as  indivi¬ 
duals,  they  often  become  formidable  by  their  numbers. 
Inftances  are  recorded  of  their  multiplying  to  fuch  an 
amazing  degree  as  to  darken  the  air  ;  of  their  devouring 
the  whole  vegetable  produftions  ;  and  of  their  carrying 
in  their  train  the  accumulated  ills  of  famine  and  pefti- 
lence.  Happily  for  mankind,  fuch  calamities  are  rare; 
and  Nature  has  wifely  provided  the  proper  remedies. 
Moft  birds  fearch  for  infefts’  eggs;  many  feed  on  their 
groveling  larvae ;  fome  live  upon  their  cruftaceous  cry- 
lalids  ;  and  the  fly-catchers  feize  them  after  they  efcape 
from  prifon,  exulting  on  their  wings.  Hence  in  autumn, 
when  thefe  birds  migrate  into  other  climates,  the  lwarms 
of  gnats,  flies,  and  beetles,  are  in  our  latitudes  more  than 
ulually  numerous.  But  in  the  tropical  countries,  where 
heat  and  moifture  confpire  to  ripen  the  exuberance  of  in- 
feft  life,  the  fly-catchers  are  more  eflential.  All  nature  is 
balanced;  and  the  circle  of  generation  and  deftruftion  is 
perpetual  !  The  philofopher.  contemplates  with  tender 
melancholy  this  cruel  fyftem  of  war  ;  he  drives  in  vain  to 
reconcile  it  with  his  ideas  of  benevolence  of  intention  ; 
but  he  is  forcibly  ftruck  with  the  nice  adjuftment  of  the 
various  parts,  their  mutual  connexion  and  fubordination, 
and  the  unity  of  plan  which  pervades  the  whole. 

1.  Mufcicapa  paradifi,  the  paradife  fly-catcher:  head 
crefted,  dark  green:  body  red,  (fometimes  white;)  tail 
wedged,  the  two  middle  feathers  very  long.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  fpecies  has  been  deferibed  by  Briflon  and  Bu’ffbu,  but 
(Vaillant  fays)  very  incorreftly :  for  both  thefe  writers  (he 
adds)  have  deferibed  the  female  only,  or  the  young  male, 
fince  they  omit  to  mention  the  two  long  feathers  in  the 
middle  of  the  tail,  which  charafterife  the  male  of  this  fpe¬ 
cies,  in  its  perfeft  ftate.  Briflon,  indeed,  in  his  Supple¬ 
ment,  correfts  his  miftake  by  faying  that  the  bird  has  a 
long  tail ;  which  Buffon,  who  confounds  thisipecies  with 
another,  contradicts, 
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The  paradife  fly-catcher,  at  its  full  fize,  prefents  the 
figure  nearly  of  our  fparrow,  (Fringilla  domeftica  ;)  but 
it  is  fomewhat  longer,  and  therefore  of  a  more  (lender  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  head  is  ornamented  with  a  tuft,  or  creft, 
confifling  of  long  ftift'  feathers,  reaching  more  than  half 
an  inch  farther  back  than  the  occiput,  but  not  falling 
down  on  the  neck,  as  incorrectly  reprefented  in  Buiron’s 
plates.  The  creft,  the  front  feathers  which  come  down 
over  the  noffrils,  and  the  neck,  are  dark  green,  which  re- 
fled  tints  of  black  or  of  fteel-blue,  according  as  the  rays 
of  light  ftrike  upon  them.  The  breaft  is  white  mingled 
■with  grey,  but  whiter  on  the  under  parts,  and  quite  white 
on  the  flanks,  belly,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts.  The 
back,  rump,  wings,  and  tail,  are  bright  red,  except  fome 
black  about  the  outer  edges  of  the  wing-quills.  The  tail 
is  much  tapered,  and  the  two  middle  feathers  are  fome- 
times  four  or  five  times  as  long  as  the  body,  even  to  the 
length  of  two-and- twenty  inches;  but  in  cabinets  we  find 
them  of  various  lengths,  from  the  circumftance  of  the 
birds  feldom  being  killed  at  the  time  of  their  feathers  at¬ 
taining,  their  full  length,  which  is  only  at  a  particular  fea- 
fon.  The  bill  is  ftrorigly  befet  with  briftly  hairs,  and  is 
at  its  bale  of  a  lead-colour  ;  feet  the  fame. 

The  female  is  fomewhat  fmaller  ;  has  no  long  feathers 
in  the  tail;  red  colour  not  fo  bright;  creft  Imaller  and 
flatter,  but  very  vifible.  Whether  the  male  has  the  long 
feathers  in  the  tail  only  in  the  pairing-feafon  is  not  cer¬ 
tain,  but  it  is  moft  probable.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
he  changes  his  colour ;  for  Vaillant  gives  us  the  figure  of 
one  entirely  white,  which  he  affirms  to  be  a  male  of  this 
fpecies  ;  and  he  propoles  the  following  queftions  for  the 
confideration  of  naturalifts  who  may  have  opportunities 
of  obferving  the  fpecies  in  their  native  haunts  :  Does  this 
bird  affume  a  white  garb  every  year  at  a  certain  feafon  ;  or 
only  once  for  all  at  a  certain  age  ?  Does  it  change  from 
white  to  red,  or  from  red  to  white  ? 

Buftbn  had  already  obferved  this  change ;  and  he  cor- 
re£ts  Briffon  for  giving  the  white  bird  under  another 
name,  no  doubt  confidering  it  as  a  diftin£l  fpecies,  though 
he  does  not  fay  fo.  But  Buftbn,  while  he  detedls  this  er¬ 
ror,  direbtly  falls  into  another,  giving  the  white  bird  as 
the  female,  and  the  red  one  as  the  male  of  the  fame  fpecies ; 
for  Vaillant  had  feen  white  males  as  well  as  red  ones,  all 
with  long  tails  ;  and  females  refembling  both  thefe  exactly, 
except  that  they  wanted  the  two  long  tail-feathers.  Of 
this  lie  was  fully  convinced  by  the  diffe&ion  of  nine  of 
thefe  birds  fent  him  from  Columbo  in  a  perfect  Hate  by 
an  officer  who  had  ferved  five-and-twenty  years  at  Ceylon  ; 
and  he  oblerved  alfo  that  they  had  not  the  thick  flefliy 
eyelid  of  the  preceding  fpecies.  This  bird,  in  its  white 
garb,  does  not  change  the  colour  of  the  head,  creft,  and 
neck;  but  all  the  under  furface  of  the  body,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  neck  to  the  under  tail-coverts,  as  well  as 
the  back,  rump,  and  under  coverts  of  the  tail,  are  as  white 
as  fnow  ;  the  fcapulars  are  white  alfo,  but  the  fides  of  the 
quills  are  black ;  the  fmaller  and  greater  wing-coverts  are 
partly  black  and  partly  white,  as  well  as  the  quills  of  the 
wings,  producing  an  agreeable  mixture  of  thole  two  co¬ 
lours  in  longitudinal  ftripes.  The  two  long  middle-fea¬ 
thers  of  the  tail  are  entirely  white,  except  that  the  ribs  of 
the  quills  are  black  ;  and  frequently  they  have  a  black 
fpot  at  the  end.  The  lateral  tail-quills  are  moftly  white  ; 
like  the  middle  ones,  their  ribs  are  black,  and  they  have 
a  black  line  on  their  outer  barbs,  which  line  becomes 
broader  as  the  feathers  approach  the  centre.  Bill  and 
legs  bluilh,  as  before.  The  female  has  lefs  black,  the 
ftripes  being  lefs  vifible  ;  her  creft  alfo  is  fmaller.  Buftbn 
deferibes  the  white  bird  as  being  larger  than  the  red  one, 
a  variation  which  Vaillant  could  not  dilcern  ;  but  in  ca¬ 
binets  much  difference  may  be  obferved  in  their  fize,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  all  birds,  from  the  llretcbing  more  or 
lefs  oi  their  Ikins  in  Huffing  them.  Some  difference  will 
appear  in  their  colours  if  they  are  killed  when  their  moult 
or  change  is  not  complete  ;  then  their  appearance  partakes 
more  or  lefs  of  red  or  white.  The  female  deferibed  by 
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Vaillant  was  a! mod:  entirely  white  ;  yet  not  without  a 
tinge  of  red,  more  evident  on  the  tail  and  wings.  On  the 
contrary,  the  male  was  almoft  entirely  red,  but  the  two 
long  tail-feathers  were  equally  divided  between  red  and 
pure  white.  Vaillant  faw  many  of  the  fpecies  thus  diitin- 
guilhed.  But  the  changeablenefs  of  the  colours  has  caufed 
much  confufion  in  the  deferiptions  of  this  bird,  upon 
which  Vaillant  infills  at  great  length.  He  fays  that  it  is 
well  deferibed  by  Seba,  tom.  i.  p.  4.8.  N°  5.  except  that 
the  creft  is  too  large  ;  and  that  Edwards  has  given  the 
white  variety  in  his  N°  113.  and  the  red  one  in  his  Glean¬ 
ings,  N°  325.  though  he  places  it  among  the  birds  of  pa- 
radife,  on  account  of  the  two  long  feathers  in  the  tail. 

This  very-beautiful  fpecies  is  found  in  India,  at  Senegal, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  alfo  at  Madagafcar.  It  fre¬ 
quents  the  borders  of  the  Gambia  and  Niger,  and  lives  on 
flies  like  the  reft  of  the  genus.  In  India  it  is  called Jhaw- 
bnl,  which  means  the  king  of  the  finging-birds  ;  as  it  is 
faid  to  have  a  moft  delightful  note. 

Of  this  fpecies  there  are  three  other  varieties,  viz. 

(3.  The  chefnut  paradife  fly-catcher.-  feathers  on  the 
head,  and  hind-part  of  the  neck,  greenilb  black,  forming 
a  long  creft  ;  upper  parts  of  the  body  pale  chefnut ;  fore¬ 
part  of  the  neck  and  breaft  grey;  front  thence  to  the  vent 
white  ;  quills  and  tail  pale  chefnut;  legs  lead-colour. 

y.  The  blue-brealled  paradife  fly-catcher  :  all  the  un¬ 
der  parts  nearly  white  ;  breaft  pale  blue. 

The  gold- wing  paradife  fly-catcher :  bill  reddilh,  be¬ 
fet  with  briftles  at  the  bale;  irides  fire-colour;  head  and 
throat  glofly  greenilh.  black  ;  head  crefted  ;  all  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  pale  chefnut;  the  under  white;  the 
wing-coverts  of  an  elegant  gold  colour  ;  quills  and  tail 
pale  chefnut ;  tail  like  the  former.  Found  at  Brafil. 

2.  Mufcicapa  mutata,  the  mutable  fly-catcher:  crefted  ; 
tail  wedged,  two  mid-feathers  very  long  5  eyebrows  blue. 
Size  of  a  fparrow  ;  length  eleven  inches  and  a  half,  of 
which  the  tail  meafures  near  eight  inches.  The  bill  is 
flatted  at  the  bafe,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and 
black,  befet  with  briftles ;  irides  yellow.  The  creft,  neck, 
and  back,  are  of  a  greenilh  black,  the  back  mixed  with 
white  ;  the  breaft  and  under  parts  are  alfo  white  ;  wings 
black  ;  the  middle  part  of  them  all  the  way  lengthwife 
white  ;  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  are  four  inches  and 
a  quarter  longer  than  the  others,  and  white  their  whole 
length,  except  at  the  tip,  where  there  is  a  fpot  of  black  ; 
the  lhaft  is  alfo  black  ;  the  others  are  white  within,  and 
black  outwards,  and  when  clofed  appear  wholly  black ; 
legs  black.  Found  in  Madagafcar,  where  it  is  faid  to  be 
called  Jchet.  Vaillant  calls  it  Jchet  roux ;  he  met  with  it  on 
the  coaft  of  Natal,  near  Caffraria ;  alfo  in  the  Hies  of  Bour¬ 
bon  and  Madagafcar  ;  it  is  probable  they  inhabit  the  whole 
eaftern  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa  inclining  towards 
the  line,  but  not  nearer  to  the  Cape  than  lat.  28.  or  30. 

The  cinnamon  fly-catcher:  length  eight  inches  and 
a  half:  bill  black;  irides  yellow;  eyelids  blue;  head 
crefted,  black  ;  the  reft  of  the  body,  and  fail,  bright  cin¬ 
namon  colour  :  round  the  knees  mixed  with  white.  In¬ 
habits  Madagafcar. 

y.  Green  and  chefnut  fly-catcher  :  the  head  of  a  very 
dark  green,  and  gloffy  ;  the  top  crefted  ;  irides  yellow  ; 
eyelids  blue  ;  the  reft  of  the  body  of  a  fine  chefnut ;  wings 
black,  with  the  fame  long  patch  of  white  down  the  mid¬ 
dle  as  in  the  others  ;  the  two  middle  long  feathers  are 
white,  bordered  with  black  for  half  the  length  ;  the  lhaft 
is  alfo  black  ;  the  four  next  on  each  fide  chefnut ;  and  the 
outer  feather  black,  except  on  the  inner  web,  which  is 
white  for  nearly  the  whole  length.  This  alfo  inhabits 
Madagafcar,  where  it  is  called  Jchet  voulouiou ;  and  is 
made  by  Vaillant  a  diftimSt  fpecies,  under  the  name  of 
fchet  noir. 

3.  Mufcicapa  nubila,  the  clouded  fly-catcher.  Vaillant 
deferibes  this  as  a  new  African  fpecies ;  he  calls  it  nelndeux , 
clouded,  though  the  general  plumage  is  as  white  as  fnow, 
except  the  wings  and  tail,  which  are  quite  black  ;  fo  that 
perhaps  a  more  appropriate  name  might  have  been  feledted. 
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It  inhabits  only  the  Great  Namaquois  country,  and  Teems 
confined  to  the  borders  of  a  river  called  by  that  people 
the  Fifh-river;  (which  however  mull  not  be  confounded 
with  a  river  of  the  fame  name  in  CafFraria.)  It  haunts 
the  forefts  of  mimofa-trees  which  run  near  that  river  al- 
moft  in  its  whole  extent.  This  bird  is  very  nimble,  and 
hard  to  be  {hot,  becaufe  it  prefers  thofe  trees  whofe  roots 
are  wallied  by  the  river,  and  molt  frequently  perches  on 
the  branches  that  overhang  the  water,  by  which  means  it 
procures  an  ample  fubfiftence,  as  it  feeds  only  upon  little 
Hies  that  frequents  moift  places.  It  builds  alfo  a  neft  at 
the  end  of  a  branch  near  the  water,  fo  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  get  at  them  ;  and  Vaillant  could  procure  this  beautiful 
i'pecimen  only  by  fending  his  fervant  into  the  water, 
who  fwam  towards  their  retreats,  and  fhot  them  in  that 
fituation. 

Of  the  clouded  fly-catcher  the  bill  is  longer  and  lefs 
flatted  than  in  the  preceding  fpecies,  the  legs  are  longer ; 
it  has  no  creft,  yet  the  head  is  larger.  The  mandibles 
are  not  furnifhed  with  that  abundance  of  ft  iff  hairs  which 
are  fo  ufeful  to  the  fly-catchers  properly  fo  called,  for  fe- 
curing  their  prey,  the  common  flies ;  for  this  fpecies  feeds 
by  choice  upon  thofe  fmall  flies  or  gnats  which  appear  in 
vaft  quantities  together,  and  are  therefore  more  eafily 
caught  and  retained  than  a  common  fly  fingly  on  the 
wing,  but  which  the  common  briftled  fly-catchers  attain 
fo  dexterottfly.  Vaillant  therefore  confiders  this  and  the 
following  as  belonging  rather  to  the  genus  Motacilla  than 
to  that  of  the  Mufcicapa  ;  he  fays  they  might  very  pro¬ 
perly  follow  the  African  warblers,  under  the  title  of 
“  Warblers  or  wagtails  with  long  tails.” 

This  fpecies  is  about  the  fize  of  the  preceding,  but  ra¬ 
ther  ftouter  in  the  body.  The  tail  is  tapered,  the  two 
middle  feathers  being  nearly  four  times  the  length  of 
the  reft ;  they  are  narrow  at  their  origin,  diminifhing  in 
breadth  to  the  end,  where  of  courfe  they  are  very  thin, 
and  have  more  flexibility  than  in  the  preceding,  and  fall 
into  a  bend  with  their  length.  The  bill,  feet,  and  nails, 
are  black  ;  the  eyes  nut-brown.  The  female  is  fmaller 
than  the  male;  and,  where  he  is  white,  fhe  is  light  brown, 
lighter  ftill  on  the  forehead,  throat,  and  belly ;  the  wings 
and  tail  are  black  as  in  the  male,  but  not  of  fo  deep  a  black. 
But  fhe  is  diftinguifhed,  as  are  all  the  females  of  long¬ 
tailed  birds,  by  wanting  the  two  long  tail-feathers.  Dur¬ 
ing  winter  the  male  alfo  lofes  his  white  colour  and  his  two 
long  feathers,  and  can  hardly  be  diftinguifhed  from  the 
female.  The  neft  is  generally  at  the  end  of  a  branch 
hanging  over  the  water ;  it  conlilts  of  the  tender  Items 
and  twigs  of  plants  wrought  in  with  mofs  and  the  very 
thin  fibres  of  the  roots  of  plants.  The  eggs,  five  in  num¬ 
ber,  are  green  dotted  with  brown.  The  male  ftiares  with 
the  female  the  work  of  incubation,  and  utters  a  very  fmall 
note,  tcherit. 

4.  Mufcicapa  loricaria,  the  black-breafted  fly-catcher : 
black  and  white  are  the  prevailing  colours  in  this  fpecies 
alfo,  but  differently  difpofed.  The  head,  back  of  the 
neck,  mantle,  and  a  large  patch  on  the  breaft,  are  en¬ 
tirely  black;  the  throat  and  all  the  under  parts  of  the 
body  white ;  the  fcapulars,  back,  and  wings,  brown  ;  but 
a  large  patch  of  white  appears  near  the  middle  of  each 
wing,  formed  from  a  part  of  fome  of  the  great  fcapular 
feathers,  the  laft  wing-feathers  and  part  of  the  outer  barbs 
of  the  mid-quills;  alfo  a  fmall  white  fpot  on  the  rims  of 
the  three  primary  feathers,  and  another  near  the  pinion. 
The  lateral  tail-feathers  are  of  a  fine  black  edged  with 
white  ;  they  are  fomewhat  tapered,  but  the  two  middle 
feathers  exceed  thefe  in  length  by  almolt  three  times  the 
length  of  the  body  ;  they  are  entirely  white,  and  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  thin,  as  to  be  continually  in  motion  by  the  leaft 
breath  of  wind  ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure  a  fpe- 
cimen  with  thefe  feathers  entire,  as  the  leaft  rubbing  in¬ 
jures  their  barbs  or  breaks  them.  The  bill,  feet,  and  nails, 
are  black ;  the  iris  brown.  The  bill  is  fhorter,  not  fo 
ltrong,  the  feet  fhorter,  and  the  tail  lefs  tapered,  than  in 
fhe  preceding  ;  which  will  be  futficient  to  diftinguifti  the 
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two  fpecies.  The  female  wants  the  two  long  tail-feathers, 
as  obferved  before  ;  her  breaft-plate  is  red  inftead  of  black  ; 
her  black  in  every  part  is  lefs  dark,  and  the  white  fpot  in 
the  middle  of  the  wing  is  not  fo  large.  The  young  male 
refembles  the  female;  and  the  adult  male  lofes  his  long 
feathers  and  black  breaft  in  the  rainy  feulon,  and  is  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  female  only  by  his  fize.  Vaillant 
found  this  fpecies  near  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  the 
country  of  Coraquois  and  Kabobiquois  ;  he  did  not  dif- 
cover  its  eggs  or  neft,  nor  the  name  it  bears  in  thefe 
countries. 

5.  Mufcicapa  ftriata,  the  ftriped  fly-catcher:  length 
five  inches  ;  bill  black  ;  bafe  of  the  under  mandible  yel- 
lowifh  ;  crown  black  ;  hind  head  black  and  white  ;  throat 
yellowifh  white,  fpotted  with  brown  ;  breaft  whitifli ;  Tides 
fpotted  with  black  ;  belly  white  ;  back  green ifh  afh-co- 
lour,  ftriped  with  black;  rump  inclining  to  afh-colour, 
and  fpotted  with  black  ;  on  the  wing-coverts  two  bars  ; 
the  upper  one  yellowifh  white,  the  lower  white  ;  tail 
brown  ;  the  outer  feather  has  a  fpot  of  white  on  the  inner 
web;  the  fecond  the  fame,  but  fmaller ;  the  third  only 
margined  with  white  within  ;  legs  yellow.  The  female 
has  the  head  of  a  greenifh  yellow',  ftreaked  with  {lender 
lines  of  black  ;  over  the  eyes  a  yellow  line  ;  eyelids  yel¬ 
low;  throat,  cheeks,  and  breaft,  whitifli  yellow,  fprinkled 
wuth  oblong  fpots  of  brown,  from  the  Tides  of  the  mouth 
to  the  breaft;  the  reft  as  in  the  male,  but  greener  on 
the  back,  and  ftreaked  more  fparingly.  Inhabits  North 
America,  vifiting  Severn  River  only  in  the  fummer  feafon. 

6.  Mufcicapa  Martinisa,  the  Martinico  fly-catcher: 
length  fix  inches  :  bill  brown,  befet  with  hairs  at  the 
bafe  ;  the  feathers  of  the  head,  and  reft  of  the  upper  parts, 
brown ;  thofe  of  the  crowm  long,  and  whitifli  at  their 
bafe,  and,  when  erefted  into  a  creft,  appear  mixed  ;  the 
under  parts  are  afh-coloured  ;  quills  brown,  with  whitifli 
edges  ;  tail  brown  ;  legs  afh-colour.  Native  of  Martinico. 

7.  Mufcicipa  fufca,  the  black-cap  fly-catcher  :  fize  of 
the  nightingale  :  bill  black,  briltly  at  the  bafe  ;  top  of  the 
head  black;  the  reft  of  the  upper  parts  brown;  the  under 
of  a  yellowifh  white  ;  quills  brown  ;  tail  the  fame,  and' 
forked  ;  legs  black.  The  female  has  the  top  of  the  head 
not  of  fo  deep  a  black.  Thefe  inhabit  Carolina,  where 
they  breed  :  feed  on  flies  and  infefts  ;  and  depart  elfe- 
where  in  winter. 

8.  Mufcicapa  tyrannus,  the  fork-tailed  fly-catcher :  fize 
of  the  crefted  lark  :  bill  black  ;  at  the  bafe  a  few  briftles ; 
the  upper  part  and  Tides  of  the  head  black  ;  on  the  middle 
of  the  crown  the  feathers  are  yellow  at  the  bafe  ;  hind 
part  of  the  neck,  back,  rump,  and  fcapulars,  cinereous  ; 
upper  tail-coverts  black;  all  the  under  parts  white;  the 
fmaller  wing-coverts  cinereous  ;  the  greater  brown  ;  quills 
brown,  the  inner  margins  white  ;  tail  black,  greatly  fork¬ 
ed,  the  outer  feathers  being  nine  inches  and  a  quarter 
long,  the  middle  ones  not  two  ;  all  of  them  are  black,  but 
the  outer  one  has  the  exterior  web  white  for  half  its  length 
from  the  bafe;  legs  black.  In  fome  birds  the  yellow  on 
the  crown  is  wanting,  and  thefe  are  juftly  fuppofed  to  be 
the  females.  Thefe  inhabit  Canada  and  Surinam. 

9.  Mufcicapa forficata,  the  fwallow-tailed  fly-catcher: 
length  ten  inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  five:  bill  ftraight, 
eight  lines  long,  compreffed,  and  weak  ;  the  colour  of  it 
black  ;  irides  red  ;  the  head  and  back  light  grey,  with  a 
tinge  of  red  ;  the  under  parts  of  the  body  white;  beneath 
the  wing  red  ;  the  fmaller  wing-coverts  afh-colour,  with 
pale  edges,  in  the  form  of  fcales ;  the  greater  coverts 
marked  in  the  fame  manner,  but  blackifh  ;  the  quills  black, 
edged  with  grey.  Tail  greatly  forked,  the  outer  feathers 
five  inches  long,  and  the  middle  ones  but  two;  thefe  are 
all  black,  edged  with  rufous  grey;  legs  black.  Native  of 
Mexico. 

10.  Mufcicapa  Surinama,  the  Surinam  fly-catcher :  upper 
parts  black,  the  under  white;  tail  rounded,  and  tipped 
with  white.  Inhabits  Surinam. 

11.  Mufcicapa  fuliginoia,  the  brown  fly-catcher.  This 
is  a  fmall  fpecies,  fcarcely  four  inches  long:  the  bill  is 
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duflcy,  with  a  few  hairs  at  the  bale  ;  plumage  above  dark 
brown,  the  feathers  edged  with  yellowilh  brown  ;  the  q  uills 
and  tail  have  whitith  edges ;  the  under  parts  are  all  whitilh, 
with  a  ferruginous  tinge  on  the  breaft  ;  legs  duiky. 

|3.  A  variety  of  this  bird  has  a  tinge  of  green  on  the 
upper  parts  ;  the  breaft  olive  brown,  the  belly  yellow,  and 
the  quills  fringed  with  reddilh  yellow.  Both  found  at 
Cayenne. 

12.  Mufcicapa aurantia,  theorang-e-breafted  fly-catcher: 
length  four  inches  and  three  quarters  :  bill  flat  and  broad; 
colour  duiky;  the  head  and  hind  part  of  the  neck  are 
green ilh  brown  ;  the  back  rufous,  with  a  tinge  of  green; 
tail  rufous ;  quills  black,  edged  with  rufous  ;  under  parts 
of  the  body  white,  except  the  breaft,  which  is  of  a  pale 
orange-colour;  legs  pale.  Native  of  Cayenne,  where  it 
frequents  the  Ikirts  of  the  woods,  and  the  favannas.  It 
is  a  fcarce  fpecies. 

13  Mufcicapa coronata,  the  crowned  fly-catcher:  length 
five  inches  and  a  half:  bill  brown  ;  the  head  is  furnilhed 
with  a  remarkable  rounded  coronet  or  creft,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  rock-manakin,  and  ending  in  the  nape  ;  the 
creft,  (ides  of  the  head,  and  all  the  under  parts,  are  of  a 
molt  beautiful  crimfom  ;  the  reft  of  the  body,  wings,  and 
tail,  brown;  the  quills  have  grey  edges  ;  legs  reddifli.  The 
female  has  no  creft:  the  colours  much  lighter ;  and, in- 
ftead  of  the  crimfon,  thofe  parts  which  are  fo  in  the  male, 
are  only  tinged  with  that  colour.  Thefe  inhabit  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Amazons’  river,  in  South  America,  and  are 
known  there  by  the  name  of  putillas. 

14.  Mufcicapa  refefcens,  the  rufous  fly-catcher  :  fize  of 
a  lioufe-fparrow  ;  bill  flout,  ftiort,  and  duiky;  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  rufous  colour;  quills  black; 
on  the  top  of  the  head  is  a  fpot  of  brown  ;  the  under  parts 
white,  with  a  tinge  of  rufous ;  legs  duiky. 

15.  Mufcicapa  cinerea,  the  rufous-bellied  fly-catcher: 
length  eight  inches  and  a  quarter  :  bill  more  than  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  long,  the  upper  mandible  duiky,  the  under 
grey  ;  the  head,  hind  part  and  fldes  of  the  neck,  deep  alh- 
colour;  the  feathers  on  the  crown  have  dark  fliafts,  thofe 
of  the  back  rufous  browm;  throat  and  fore  part  of  the 
neck  alh-colour,  margined  with  whitifh  ;  rump,  upper 
tail-coverts,  and  breaft,  bright  rufous  ;  from  thence  to 
the  vent  the  fame,  but  paler;  wings  edged  with  rufous 
browm  ;  tail  bright  rufous ;  legs  brown.  Native  of 
Cayenne. 

16.  Mufcicapa  pygmaea,  the  pigmy  fly-catcher  :  a  very 
minute  fpecies,  meafuring  fcarceiy  three  inches  in  length. 
The  bill  is  long  in  proportion,  a  little  curved  at  the  point, 
and  duiky;  the  head,  and  hind  part  of  the  neck,  rufous, 
fpotted  with  black  ;  the  back  and  wing-coverts  deep  alh- 
colour,  with  greenilh  edges;  wings  black,  edged  with 
grey;  all  the  under  parts  ftraw-colour;  tail  Ihort,  and 
black;  the  fcapulars  and  rump  are  of  a  pale  alh-colour ; 
under  the  eye  a  pale  ftreak  ;  legs  flelh-colour.  Inhabits 
Cayenne. 

17.  Mufcicapa  minuta,  the  minute  fly-catcher:  fmaller 
than  the  golden-crefted  wren:  the  plumage  is  deep  olive 
grey,  with  a  greenilh  tinge  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back 
and  belly;  the  wings  are  blackilh,  ftreaked  with  yellowilh 
white. 

Both  thefe  minute  fpecies  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
South  America,  which  abounds  with  the  greateft  variety 
of  this  genus,  as  a  proper  check  to  the  myriads  of  infeCts, 
the  pelt  of  thofe  parts. 

18.  Mufcicapa  minuta  Africana,  the  fmall  African  fly¬ 
catcher.  This  pretty  fly-catcher  is  the  fmalleft  of  the 
genus,  at  leaft  in  Africa;  it  feems  to  forma  connecting 
link  between  the  fig-eaters  and  the  fly-catchers  ;  thetarfus 
is  longer  than  in  the  latter,  and  thus  approaches  the 
former;  but  the  bill  is  more  triangular  and  flat,  and  the 
mandibles  are  furnilhed  with  hairs  like  the  reft  of  the  fly¬ 
catchers.  The  prefent  fpecies  is  extremely  nimble  in  pur- 
fuing  flies  and  1‘warms  of  gnats  ;  but  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  when  the  fiie3  are  at  reft,  they  feek  their  prey  in  the 
trees,  and  feed  upon  moths,  fpiders,  and  any  inledts  they 


can  find.  The  male  is  betrayed  among  the  leaves  by  s 
littlecry,  zizizit;  but  is  not  ealily  diftinguilhed  on  account 
of  his  agility  and  fmall  fize,  being  not  larger  than  our 
fmall  long-tailed  titmoufe,  which  he  refembles  in  fliape. 
The  tail  is  tapered,  white  at  the  ftdes,  black  in  the  middle. 
The  firft  of  the  great  wing-quills  are  black,  the  laft  partly 
white,  which  is  the  colour  of  the  great  coverts  and  part 
of  the  fmall.  The  eye  is  of  a  fine  red  brown,  the  effeCt  of 
which  is  heightened  by  a  large  black  fpot,  which  from 
the  corner  of  the  mouth  runs  acrofs  the  eye  quite  to  the 
ear;  this  black  fpot  joins  on  one  fide  to  a  llripe  of  white 
which  runs  over  the  eye ;  and  on  the  other  to  the  throat, 
which  is  white,  as  are  all  the  feathers  which  cover  the 
fternum,  the  belly,  and  under  part  of  the  tail.  There  is  a 
fmall  ftripe  of  red  in  the  middle  of  the  throat,  and  another 
under  the  belly ;  they  look  like  blood  ifluing  from  a 
wound,  and  more  fo  when  you  move  back  the  feathers, 
as  the  under  feathers  are  redder.  The  reft  of  the  plu¬ 
mage  is  of  a  bluilh  grey;  the  bill  and  toes  are  black,  the 
feet  brown.  The  female  differs  in  the  faintnefs  of  her 
colours,  her  inferior  fize,  her  tail  which  is  fliorter;  and 
the  red  ftripes  we  juft  mentioned  are  not  at  all  apparent 
till  the  feathers  on  thofe  parts  of  the  throat  and  fternum 
are  removed.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Caffraria;  but  more 
plentifully  among  the  Great  Namaquois,  and  efpecially 
about  the  Great  or  Orange  River.  Vaillant  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  neft  of  this  fpecies;  the  la¬ 
vages  informed  him  that  they  nefted  in  the  thickets,  and 
that  their  eggs  were  white. 

19..  Mufcicapa  parus,  the  oranor.  This  is  a  beautiful 
fpecies,  not  African,  but  in  many  particulars  like  the 
preceding;  the  tail,  however,  is  much  more  tapered,  all 
the  feathers  differing  in  length  except  the  four  middle 
ones,  which  are  alike  and  longeft.  This  was  fent  from 
Ceylon  to  M.  Vaillant,  by  M.  Temminck,  calliier  to  the 
Dutch  India  Company.  Its  habits  and  manners  are  not 
known  ;  but,  from  its  limilarity  in  many  refpeCts  with  the 
preceding,  there  is  little  doubt  but  its  way  of  life  is 
limilar  alfo.  The  oranor  is  larger  than  the  fmall  African 
fly-catcher,  being  nearly  the  fize  of  our  goldfinch  ;  but  the 
tail  is  as  long  as  the  body.  The  head,  throat,  back  of 
the  neck,  fcapulai-9,  and  mantle,  are  black  with  a  glofs 
of  bluilh  grey.  The  four  mid-quills  of  the  tail  are  black; 
fo  are  the  wings,  but  with  an  orange-coloured  fpot.  The 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  breaft,  belly,  and  under  tail-co¬ 
verts,  are  of  a  beautiful  red,  with  a  few  dalhes  of  a  darker 
red ;  the  rump,  the  lateral  tail-feathers,  and  upper  coverts, 
are  red  alfo;  but,  as  the  down  and  under  parts  of  thefe 
feathers  are  white,  this  colour  foftens  the  red  when  the 
feathers  are  difplaced  or  any  way  agitated.  The  bill,  feet, 
and  nails,  are  dark  brown;  the  colour  of  the  eyes  not 
known.  The  female  is  about  the  fize  of  the  male;  indeed 
it  appeared  rather  larger ;  but,  as  Vaillant  had  only  ftuffed 
birds  to  judge  from,  it  was  impoflible  to  tell,  fince  much 
depends  upon  the  preparation  ;  and  no  one  muft  pretend 
to  l’peak  decifively  as  to  proportions  unlefs  he  has  the  per¬ 
fect  birds  before  him.  As  for  the  colours,  they  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  diftinguilh  the  female  at  firft  fight  from  the  male. 
The  head,  back  of  the  neck,  mantle,  fcapulars,  and  back, 
are  greyilh,  inftead  of  black;  the  forehead  is  white,  or 
very  faintly  red  ;  the  tail  is  fliorter,  but  tapered  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  the  lateral  feather  a  fainter  red;  the 
rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  are  as  bright  as  in  the  male  ; 
the  fpot  on  the  wing  is  of  a  very  faint  orange  ;  the  throat, 
neck,  and  all  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  ftill  faintar. 
The  feet  and  legs  are  light  brown;  the  four  mid-quills  of 
the  tail  are  black,  as  in  the  male.  After  all,  Vaillant  can¬ 
not  fay  politively  whether  this  fpecimen,  which  he  has 
deferibed  as  a  female,  may  not  be  a  young  male.  This 
fpecies  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  M.  ruticilla,  N°  27. 
by  Bufton  called  petit  noir  aurore:  but  this  laft  is  much 
ffnaller  than  the  oranor,  and  its  tail  is  not  tapered.  An¬ 
other  bird  which  it  greatly  refembles  in  colour,  is  the 
Parus  Malabaricus,  or  Malabar  titmoufe,  firft  made  known 
by  Sonnerat,  tom,  ii.  204.  but  very  imperfectly  deferibed 
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find  erpneoitfly  figured.  Vaillant  however  inelines  to 
think  it  the  lame  fpecies  with  the  oranor. 

20.  Mufcicapa  barbata, the whilkered fly-catcher:  length 
five  inches  :  bill  broad  at  the  bafe,  flat,  and  befet  with 
hairs,  which  are  longer  than  the  bill  itfelf;  the  plumage 
on  the  upper  parts  is  deep  olive  brown,  except  the  crown 
of  the  head,  which  is  of  an  orange-colour;  the  under 
parts  are  greenifh  yellow,  changing  to  the  laft  colour  on 
the  rump  ;  legs  brown.  The  female  is  bigger  than  the 
male  :  the  bill  lefs,  and  befet  with  only  a  few  fliort  hairs  ; 
the  upper  parts  of  a  blackilh  brown,  tinged  with  green  ; 
on  the  crown  an  oblong  fpot  of  yellow ;  throat,  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  whitilb  ;  the  lower,  and  bread:,  brown, 
with  yellowilh  edges  ;  belly  and  vent  pale  yellow.  This 
fpecies  is  found  at  Cayenne  :  the  male  and  female  moftly 
feen  together.  The  neft  is  generally  placed  on  fuch 
branches  as  are  leaft  clothed  with  leaves,  and  is  of  a  large 
fize,  being  twelve  inches  deep,  and  five  or  more  in  diame¬ 
ter,  wholly  compofed  of  mofs  ;  it  is  only  open  on  the  fide, 
about  three  inches  from  the  top.  The  note  is  a  foft  whiftle. 

21.  Mufcicapa  rubricollis,  the  purple  -  throated  fly¬ 
catcher  :  fize  of  a  blackbird :  bill  broad  at  the  bafe,  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  long,  bent  at  the  tip,  and  befet  at  the 
bafe  with  a  few  hairs  ;  the  colour  dulky  ;  the  whole  plu¬ 
mage  is  black,  except  the  chin,  throat,  and  fore  part  of 
the  neck,  on  which  is  a  large  bed  of  beautiful  crimfon, 
inclining  to  purple;  legs  black.  Some  fpecifnens  are 
wholly  black,  having  not  the  leaft  trace  of  crimfon  on  the 
throat:  and  fuch  may  be  efteemed  as  females  or  young 
birds.  Thefe  inhabit  Cayenne,  and  other  parts  of  South 
America :  they  are  found  in  flocks,  and  precede  in  general 
the  toucans  in  their  movements  ;  feed  on  fruits  and  in¬ 
fers,  to  which  laft  their  bill  feeins  fully  adapted  :  are 
lively  birds,  always  in  adlion.  Inhabit  the  woods,  like 
the  toucans;  and,  where  the  firft  are  found,  the  others 
are  feldom  far  oft'. 

Vaillant  places  this  among  the  chatterers.  Heobferves, 
that  it  frequents  forefts,  but  feeds  only  on  fruits,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  a  fly-catcher ;  builds  on  large  trees 
a  very  wide  neft,  wherein  the  female  lays  four  eggs.  It 
expreffes  diftinctly  the  words  pi-kau-Iiau ,  but  not  with  a 
Iriarp  cry  as  Buffon  afferts,  for  it  wmuld  not  be  poflible  to 
articulate  hau-hau,  which  are  guttural  fyllables,  fliarply. 
The  eyes  are  reddifli  brown  ;  bill  lead-colour ;  feet  and 
nails  black.  The  wings  are  large,  and  reach  two  thirds 
the  length  of  the  tail,  the  outer  feather  of  which  on  each 
fide  is  rather  (horter  than  the  reft.  Briffon  deferibes  the 
wings  as  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  a  miftake  which 
arole  no  doubt  from  his  meeting  with  a  fpecimen  badly 
prepared.  The  female  is  fomewhat  fmaller,  and  differs 
only  in  wanting  the  purple  throat,  that  part  being  en¬ 
tirely  black  like  the  reft  of  the  plumage.  The  firft  plu¬ 
mage  of  the  young  male  is  the  fame  ;  at  his  firft  moult 
he  begins  to  have  a  few  pale-red  feathers  on  fome  parts 
of  his  neck ;  there  wars  a  fpecimen  in  this  ftate  in  the  na¬ 
tional  cabinet  at  Paris.  The  brightnefs  of  the  throat  is 
not  complete  till  the  third  year.  This  large  fpecies  is 
very  common  throughout  Guiana,  and  may  be  feen  in 
almoft  every  colleblion.  It  is  reprefented  on  the  annexed 
Plate,  from  Vaillant’s  Hill.  d’Oifeaux  rares  d'Amerique 
et  des  Indes,  tom.  i. 

22.  Mufcicapa  crinita,  the  briftly  fly-catcher:  fize  of 
the  crefted  lark :  bill  black,  and  very  briftly  at  the  bafe  ; 
irides  hazel;  the  head  is  crefted  with  long  briftly  feathers, 
and  of  a  dull  green  ;  hind  part  of  the  neck  and  back  the 
fame ;  wing  and  tail-coverts  brown  :  the  under  parts, 
from  the  chin  to  the  breaft,  alh-colour;  from  thence  to 
the  vent  yellow;  quills  and  tail  brown  ;  legs  black.  In¬ 
habits  Carolina  and  Virginia  in  fumraer  :  builds  there, 
and  departs  in  autumn. 

23.  Mufcicapa  ferox,  the  tyrant  fly-catcher:  length 
feven  inches ;  bill  brown  ;  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck, 
and  thence  to  the  tail,  deep  brown ;  from  the  chin  to  the 
breaft  afli-coloured ;  from  thence  to  the  tail  pale  yellow  ; 
thighs  olive  brown ;  the  wing-coverts  deep  brown,  the 
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greater  ones  edged  with  olive  ;  quills  and  tail  of  the  fame 
colour;  legs  blackilh.  The  female  only  differs  in  being 
paler.  Inhabits  Cayenne. 

/3.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  bird  a  fize  fmaller,  but 
firnilar  in  plumage,  except  that  the  brown  inclines  more 
to  rufous. 

24..  Mufcicapa Ludoviciana, the Louifianian fly-catcher: 
fize  of  the  laft  :  bill  long ;  head,  neck,  and  back,  grey 
brown  ;  throat  flate-colour;  belly  yellowilh ;  on  the  greater 
wing-coverts  is  a  mixture  of  white;  the  quills  pale  ru¬ 
fous  ;  tail  cinereous  brown,  edged  with  rufous.  Inhabits 
Louifiana. 

25.  Mufcicapaaudax,  the  bold  fly-catcher:  length  eight 
inches:  bill  ftout,  black,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  lon<>-j 
crown  of  the  head  yellow  ;  forehead,  chin,  and  throat, 
white ;  through  the  eye  a  dulky  ftreak ;  upper  parts  of 
the  body  and  wings  dulky,  each  feather  edged  with  ru¬ 
fous  brown  ;  rump  and  tail  ferruginous,  with  the  middle 
of  the  feathers  on  the  back  dulky,  like  the  other;  the 
under  parts,  from  the  breaft,  pale  yellow,  marked  with 
long  narrow  black  ftreaks  on  the  fides  ;  legs  dulky  blue. 
The  female  wants  the  yellow  on  the  head  :  and  in  lome  of 
the  males  the  fpot  is  of  an  orange-colour.  This  fpecies 
is  feen  along  the  creeks  at  Cayenne,  and  perches  on  the 
low  branches  of  trees,  efpecially  the  mangrove,  catching 
the  infebts  which  frequent  the  water.  It  is  a  bold  and 
audacious  bird,  quite  regardlefs  of  the  prefence  of  man. 

26.  Mufcicapa  atricapilla,  the  pied  fly-catcher,  or  cold- 
finch  :  length  four  inches  and  three  quarters  ;  bill  black; 
irides  hazel.  The  colours  of  this  bird  are  merely  black 
and  white;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail, 
are  black;  the  firft  of  them  inclined  to  dulky,  and  the 
forehead  and  under  parts  white  ;  there  is  alfo  a  fpot  of 
white  on  the  wing,  and  the  outer  tail-feather  is  white  on 
the  outer  web,  almoft  to  the  end  ;  the  upper  tail-coverts 
are  black  and  white  mixed  ;  legs  black.  The  female  is 
brown  where  the  male  is  black ;  wants  the  white  on 
the  forehead;  and  the  under  parts  are  dulky  white; 
the  white  on  the  wings  is  alfo  lefs  pure.  This  is  indige¬ 
nous  to  England  ;  and  moll  plentiful  in  Yorklhire,  Lan- 
calhire,  and  Derbylhire.  A  neft  belonging  to  two  birds 
of  this  fpecies  was  taken  in  1803,  in  Axvvell-park,  with  a 
great  number  of  young,  and  alfo  the  parent  birds.  The 
afliduity  of  the  latter,  which  were  almoft  unremittedly 
employed  in  taking  flies  for  their  numerous  family,  was 
highly  interefting.  The  dexterity  and  attention  of  the 
male  bird  appeared  moll  confpicuous. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of  this  fpecies.  /■?  is 
above  fix  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  differs  in  havin'- 
a  mixture  of  grey  on  the  upper  parts,  the  thighs  mixed 
brown  and  white,  and  three  of  the  outer  tail-feathers 
white  on  the  margin.  7  more  nearly  refembles  the  firft, 
having  only  the  outer  tail-feather  white  on  the  margin, 
but  differs  in  the  white  on  the  neck  palling  quite  round 
it,  like  a  collar.  Thefe  varieties  the  lefs  lurprile  us,  when 
we  are  aware  that  the  bird  varies  in  plumage  in  different 
feafons  of  the  year  ;  the  male  only  poffeftmg  the  full  black 
during  the  fummer ;  after  that,  growing,  by  degrees,  fo 
like  the  female  as  not  to  be  known  from  tier.  Hence  fuch 
variety  of  defeription  and  fentiment  concerning  this  bird. 
It  is  met  with  in  Lorraine  and  Brie,  where  it  comes  the 
middle  of  April.  Builds  in  fome  hole  of  a  tree,  not  very 
near  the  ground.  The  neft  is  only  a  few  fibres  mixed 
with  mofs,  covering  the  bottom  of  the  hole:  the  eggs  fix 
in  number.  It  is  found  as  far  north  as  Sweden,  and  in 
Rullia;  and  has  been  obferved  between  the  river  Kama 
and  Samara. 

27.  Mufcicapa  ruticilla,  the  black-and-orange fly-catcher; 
length  four  inches  and  three  quarters :  bill  blackilh  to¬ 
wards  the  tip  ;  head,  neck,  and  upper  parts,  jet  black;  the 
wings  are  alfo  black,  with  a  deep  orange  bar  acrofs  the 
middle  of  them  ;  lideaof  the  body  orange  ;  the  belly,  thighs, 
and  vent,  pale  orange  ;  the  tail  orange,  with  one-third  of 
the  end  black ;  the  two  middle  feathers  w'holly  black. 
The  female  has  the  upper  parts  brownilh  alh-colour ;  the 

under 
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under  while  ;  tail,  wings,  and  Tides  of  the  body,  the  fame, 
but  yellow  inflead  of  orange  ;  legs  in  both  brown.  Thele 
inhabit  the  fiady  woods  of  North  America,  a.s  far  as  Hud- 
fon’s  Bay,  in  hummer;  in  winter  they  migrate,  and  are 
then  faid  to  be  found  in  Jamaica  and  the  neighbouring 
ifiands. 

28.  Mmcicapa  virens,  the  fprightly  fly-catcher  :  the 
upper  mandible  black,  the  under  yellow  ;  the  head  and 
upper  parts  are  dark  .afli-colour;  the  under,  yellowilh 
white;  wings  brown,  edged  with  white;  tail  brown  ;  legs 
black.  Found  in  Carolina  in  Trimmer:  breeds  there,  and 
departs  before  winter.  Length,  fix  inches. 

29.  Mufcicapa  viridis,  the  green  fly-catcher:  Tomewhat 
bigger  than  a  lark  :  the  bill  ten  lines  long,  and  black  ;  the 
head,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  dull  green  ;  over  the 
eyes  a  freak  of  white,  and  beneath  a  fmall  white  fpot ;  in 
the  direftion  of  the  under  jaw  a  ilender  white  line  5  the 
throat,  and  beneath  as  far  as  the  belly,  yellow;  from 
thence  to  the  vent  dirty  white  ;  the  quills  are  dull  green  ; 
tail  brown  ;  legs  and  claws  black.  Total  length,  eight 
inches.  This  is  found  in  Carolina,  but  not  in  the  inha¬ 
bited  parts,  being  chiefly  met  with  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  Tea.  It  frequents  the  banks  of  great  rivers, 
and  is  very  fliy.  It  flies  with  the  legs  extended  ;  and  is 
faid  to  Ting  well.  Feeds  on  the  feed  of  the  purple-flow¬ 
ered  folanum. 

30.  Mufcicapa  Sibirica,  the  Siberian  fly-catcher :  general 
colour  brown,  inclining  to  afli-colour  beneath  ;  the  throat 
and  vent  fpotted  with  white.  Inhabits  the  parts  about 
Lake  Baikal,  and  in  the  eaftern  part  of  Siberia.  It  is  alfo 
obferved  in  Kamtfchatka. 

3 1 .  Mufcicapa  ery  thropis,  the  red-faced  fly-catcher  :  the 
upper  parts  mottled,  the  under  white;  beneath  the  wings 
rufous ;  the  forehead  red.  Inhabits  the  parts  about  the 
river  Jenifei,  in  Siberia. 

32.  Mufcicapa  Cayanenfis,  the  Cayenne  fly-catcher: 
rather  lefs  than  a  lark;  feven  inches  long:  bill  dulky  ; 
top  of  the  head  brown  ;  the  feathers  down  the  middle  of 
it  yellow  at  the  bafe  ;  from  the  bill,  over  the  eye,  a  freak 
of  white;  before  and  behind  the  eye  a  deep  brown  fpot. 
All  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  brown,  edged  with 
olive;  the  upper  tail  and  wing  coverts  brown,  with  ru¬ 
fous,  edges';  the  chin  white;  the  ref  of  the  under  parts 
yellow;  quills  and  tail  brown,  with  rufous  edges;  legs 
blackifli.  Native  of  Cayenne. 

33.  Mufcicapa  Canadenfis,  the  Canada  fly-catcher: 
length  four  inches  and  a  half:  bill  grey  brown ;  crown 
cinereous,  fpotted  with  black;  between  the  bill  and  eye  a 
yellow  fpot,  and  beneath  the  eye  a  black  one.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  plumage  cinereous ;  the  under  yellow,  marked 
with  fmall  black  lpots  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck ;  the 
voider  tail-coverts  are  white  ;  wing-coverts  cinereous, 
within  brown  ;  quills  and  tail  greyilh  brown,  edged  with 
cinereous  ;  legs  pale  yellow.  Native  of  Canada. 

34.  Mufcicapa  cinnamomea,  the  cinnamon  fly-catcher:- 
length  eight  inches :  bill  fout,  pretty  fraight,  and  black ; 
the  plumage  in  general  of  a  yellowifli  cinnamon-colour, 
in  different  fliades,  on  the  upper  parts;  the  rump  and 
under  parts  much  paler,  almofl  yellow  ;  the  wing-coverts 
are  tipped  with  this  lafl  colour,  which  forms  a  bar  on  the 
wing;  quills  dulky,  margined  with  ferruginous.  Inhabits 
Cayenne. 

35.  Mufcicapa  fpadicea,  the  yellow-rumped  fly-cajcher: 
length  leven  inches  :  bill  one  inch  long,  and  brown  ;  the 
upper  parts  of  the  plumage  of  a  reddilh  brown  ;  the  wing- 
coverts  margined  with  rufous;  the  quills  brown;  the 
rump  yellow;  belly  and  vent  buff-colour;  tail  even  at  the 
end,  three  inches  in  length,  and  of  the  fame  colour  as  the 
quills.  Inhabits  Cayenne,  with  the  lafl. 

36.  Mufcicapa  olivacea,  the  olive  fly-catcher:  length 
five  inches  and  a  half :  bill  lead-colour  ;  bafe  of  the  un¬ 
der  mandible  pale,  and  befet  with  briflles;  irides  red. 
All  the  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  are  greenilh  olive  ; 
through  the  eyes  a  brownifli  freak  ;  and  parallel  to  this, 
above  them,  a  whitifli  one;  the  under  parts  are  greenilh 


white  ;  quills  and  tail  deep  olive,  edged  with  white;  legs 
brown.  This  bird  is  found  in  Carolina  and  Jamaica  al¬ 
ternately  ;  vifiting  the  firfl  in  fumrner,  and  retiring  to  the 
lafl  in  the  winter  months.  It  is  called  at  Jamaica  by  the 
name  of  whip  tom  kelly. 

(3.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  bird.u'ithout  the  pale  freak 
over  the  eyes,  and  with  two  pale  bands  acrofs  the  wings  ; 
the  under  parts  yellowifli  white.  It  inhabits  Canada. 

37.  Mufcicapa  Senegalenfis,  the  Senegal  fly-catcher: 
length  four  inches  and  a  quarter  :  bill  black  ;  top  of  the 
head  brown  ;  from  the  bill  a  freak  of  white  pafies  over 
the  eye  to  the  hind-head;  cheeks  black  ;  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  and  throat,  rufous  white  ;  back,  rump,  and  fcapu- 
lars,  blackifli  and  grey,  mixed  with  a  little  white;  upper 
tail-coverts  black  ;  breaff  pale  rufous ;  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  belly,  vent,  and  edge  of  the  wing,  white  ;  thighs 
brown  and  white,  mixed  ;  acrofs  the  wing-coverts  a  white 
bar  ;  quills  brown,  edged  with  grey  ;  tail  black  ;  the  four 
middle  feathers  plain  ;  the  next,  on  each  fide,  tipped  with 
white ;  and  the  three  outermof  are  white  on  the  outer 
edges  and  tips  ;  legs  black. 

/3.  There  is  a  variety,  which,  inf  ead  of  the  rufous  breaf, 
has  a  band  of  black  011  the  fame  part ;  and  the  upper  parts 
of  the  plumage  are  black,  clouded  with  white,  which  in 
the  other  bird  are  only  dulky  and  grey;  eight  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  tail-feathers  in  this  bird  are  black  ;  the  laf  but  one 
black  tipped  with  white  ;  and  the  outer  one  white  on  the 
outer  web  and  tip.  Both  varieties  are  found  at  Senegal ; 
and  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  male  and  female. 

38.  Mufcicapa  crifata,  the  crefed  fly-catcher.  This 
fpecies  has  been  defcribed  by  Briffon  ;  but,  according  to 
Vaillant,  not  correftly.  The  latter  calls  it  tchitrec,  To 
named  from  its  cry  by  the  colonif  s  of  the  Cape  about  the 
liver  Duywenhock,  where.it  is  firfl  met  with.  Fie  does 
not  object  to  the  name  given  it  by  Briffon,  gobe-mouche 
huppe  du  Senegal,  becaufe  it  is  really  met  with  in  that 
part  of  Africa  alfo.  But  Briffon  appears  not  to  have  feen 
the  fpecies  in  its  mof  perfeft  fate,  fince  he  omits  to  men¬ 
tion  the  long  tail  which  difinguilhes  the  male,  but  only- 
in  the  feafon  of  love. 

The  tchitrec  is  about  the  fize  and  Ihape  of  our  gold¬ 
finch,  but  fomewliat  longer.  The  two  middle  tail-fea¬ 
thers  of  the  male  are  extremely  long  at  a  particular  feafon. 
Belides  his  long  tail,  the  male  is  dill inguiflied  by  a  broad, 
thick,  flefhy,  eyelid  ;  it  is  movable,  and  of  a  fine  blue  co¬ 
lour,  encircling  the  eye,  and  Ihaking  about,  as  in  fome 
fpecies  of  pigeons  ;  lie  lias  alfo  a  beautiful  tuft  or  cref, 
the  feathers  of  which  have  but  narrow  barbs  at  their  origin, 
but  fpread  out  and  increale  as  they  rife.  This  cref  is 
dark  green,  which,  according  as  the  rays  of  light  inter¬ 
vene,  takes  fometimes  the  blue  glofs  of  polilhed  feel;  the 
fame  colour  prevails  over  the  neck,  face,  and  breaf,  where 
it  becomes  lefs  fliining,  and  changes  to  ferruginous  grey 
on  the  flernum,  and  at  length  to  white  on  the  thighs, 
lower  belly,  and  under  tail-coverts.  The  back,  wings, 
and  tail,  in  fliort  the  whole  upper  furface,  are  of  a  bright 
red  ;  only  the  large  wing-quills  are  tipped  with  black. 
The  tail  conlif  s  oi  twelve  feathers ;  of  which,  five  on  each 
fide  are  tapering,  and  form  exactly  the  fliape  of  a  fpear- 
liead  ;  but  the  two  middle  feathers  are  very  long,  being 
commonly,  when  at  the  full  extent  of  their  growth,  three 
times  the  length  of  the  body.  The  bill  is  blue  at  its  origin, 
black  at  the  point ;  the  legs  and  claws  are  bluifli,  the  nails 
black. 

The  female  is  rather  fmaller;  her  cref  is  not  fo  large, 
nor  her  colours  fo  bright.  Her  face,  neck,  breaf,  and 
under  parts  of  the  body,  are  ferruginous  grey  ;  the  lower 
belly  and  under  tail-coverts  are  of  a  duller  white;  the  red 
on  the  back,  wings,  and  tail,  are  not  fo  It rong,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  have  not  the  fliining  glofs  of  thofe  parts  in  the 
male ;  the  lid  which  encircles  the  eye  is  narrower,  thinner, 
and  of  a  paler  blue.  But  what  particularly  difinguilhes 
the  female  is  the  tail,  the  two  middle  feathers  of  which 
never,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  extend  beyond  thofe  which 
are  next  to  them.  And  it  mull  be  obferved,  that,  after 
3  the 
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the  pairing-feafon,  the  male,  at  his  moulting,  lofes  his 
two  long  feathers  ;  and,  during  all  the  rainy  feafon,  his 
tail  is  not  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  that  of  the  female;  his 
beautiful  blue  eyelids  alio  fink  fo  as  to  be  hardly  vilible. 
He  may  ftill  however  be  diftinguilhed  by  his  fize,  his  creft, 
and  his  plumage,  which  always  retains  a  glofs  never  feen 
in  the  female.  But  the  male,  when  young,  cannot  be 
diftinguilhed  by  his  exterior,  fro'm  the  female. 

This  fpecies  is  very  plentiful,  along  the  eaftern  coaft  of 
Africa,  from  the  Duywenhock  to  the  land  of  Cadres  ;  it 
is  abundant  alfo  on  the  borders  of  the  Sondag  and  Svvart- 
kop  ;  but  never  near  Cape-town.  The  male  and  female 
are  rarely  apart,  even  in  the  rainy  feafon,  which  may  be 
called  the  winter  of  that  country.  They  inhabit  the 
woods,  and  prefer  living  in  high  trees,  for  they  rarely 
alight  upon  Ihrubs  or  on  the  ground.  The  males  are 
very  quarrelfome ;  they  fight  almoft  as  often  as  they  meet ; 
five  or  fix  will  be  fometimes  purfuing  one  another  in  a 
line ;  and,  as  their  tails  are  very  long,  that  is  the  part 
which  commonly  fuffers,  as  foon  as  one  catches  his  ad- 
verfary  by  the  tail,  he  never  quits  him  till  he  pulls  out  a 
feather,  or  at  leaft  a  piece  of  one,  fo  that  it  is  uncommon 
to  kill  a  male  with  his  tail  unmutilated.  Furthermore, 
the  bird,  in  flying  among  the  branches  of  trees  in  pur- 
fuit  of  winged  infedts,  is  continually  liable  to  wear  or 
break  the;  long  feathers  of  the  tail.  In  Ihort,  it  is  fo  dif¬ 
ficult  to  meet  with  this  bird  in  full  perfeftion  and  beauty, 
that,  of  one  hundred  and  four  males  which  M.  Vaillant 
fliot,  he  declares  he  found  but  fourteen  uninjured. 

The  neft  is  of  a  remarkable  conftrudtion,  perfedlly  re- 
femblinga  horn  fufpended  point  downwards,  between  the 
forks  of  a  branch.  It  was  two  inches  and  a  half  wide  at 
its  greateft:  diameter,  which  diminifned  almoft  to  a  point 
downwards,  and  bending  at  the  fame  direction.  Its  length, 
following  its  curvature,  was  eight  inches,  but  the  chord 
of  the  arc  only  fix.  It  were  hard  to  account  for  the  fa¬ 
brication  of  fuch  a  neft,  lince  three  parts  of  it  feem  en¬ 
tirely  ufelefs,  the  portion  which  was  to  contain  the  eggs 
being  only  three  inches  deep.  It  was  formed  of  the  fila¬ 
ments  of  the  bark  of  Ihrubs  interwoven  ;  there  was  no 
foft  lining,  either  of  down,  wool,  or  hair;  the  eggs  were 
not  laid,  nor  was  the  neft  complete,  for  the  birds  were  at 
work  upon  it  when  it  was  taken  away.  It  was  probably 
intended  to  have  been  covered  in,  fo  as  to  leave  a  very 
fmall  hole  at  top  ;  but  this  is  only  conjecture.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  bird  and  his  neft  are  made  the  fubjeft  of  Plate  II. 

39.  Mufcicapa  penulata,  the  mantled  fly-catcher.  This 
fpecies  is  of  the  fize  and  proportion  of  the  preceding,  but 
it  has  not  the  long  tail-feathers  which  Vail.lant  difcovered 
in  that  fpecies :  its  colours  alfo  are  different.  It  has  a 
very  beautiful  creft,  which  it  raifes  at  the  fame  time  that 
itfpreads  out  its  tapered  tail  in. the  manner  of  a  peacock. 
The  creft  and  neck  are,  in  the  male,  of  a  fhining  black, 
enriched  with  a  beautiful  Ihade  of  blue  which  comes  down 
on  the  front  of  the  neck  ;  the  mantle, 'rump,  and  upper 
tail-coverts,  are  of  a  bluifli  grey ;  a  broad  ftripe  of  white 
runs  acrofs  the  wing;  of  which  the  feathers  in  general 
are  black,  edged  along  with  bluifh  grey.  The  tail  is  a 
little  tapered,  and  of  the  fame  colour.  The  under  plu¬ 
mage  is  in  general  white  tinged  with  bluifh  grey.  The 
bill  and  feet  are  bluifli  black ;  the  iris  brown.  The  mouth 
is  briftled,  like  the  genuine  fly-catchers. 

The  female  is  fomewhat  lei's ;  her  rweft  not  fo  full  nor 
fo  dark  5  the  hinder  part  of  her  neck,'  back,  breaft,  and 
tail-coverts,  are  bluifli  grey ;  the  throat  and  front  of  the 
neck  are  fpotted  with  faint  black  upon  acinereous  ground, 
the  belly  white;  the  wings  and  tail  are  light  brown;  the 
feet,  bill,  and  eyes, are  lighter  than  thole  parts  in  the  male. 

This  fpecies  was  met  with  in  the  Auteniq.iois  forefts, 
and  in  the  riiimofa-woods  of  Caftraria.  It  is  not  fo  lhy  as 
fiome  of  the  preceding  fpecies.  “  A  pair  of  thefe  birds,” 
fays  Vaillant,  “  came  habitually  into  my  tent  every  day 
at  the  fame  hour,  while  I  was  encamped  on  the  edge  of  a 
-foreft.  They  perched  on  my  chair,  on  the  edge  of  a  trunk, 
or  upon  my  table  ;  and  caught  all  the  .flies  that  came  near 
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them.  I  feveral  times  feized  the  male,  but,  .when  I  let 
him  go,  he  returned  as  ufual.  The  male  had  a  (harp  cry, 
Jchrret-J'chrret,  which  I  imagine  to  be  his  call  ;  for,  when 
the  female  feemed  unwilling  to  enter  my  tent,  the  male 
began  to  repeat  this  note,  and  fhe  came  in  prelently.  I 
was  never  able  to  difcover  the  neft  of  this  fpecies.”  On 
Plate  III.  the  male  is  reprefented  at  fig,  1.  the  female  ac 
fig.  2. 

40.  Mufcicapa  fuperciliata,  the  fpeffacled  fly-catchcr. 
The  eyebrows,  for  fo  they  Ihould  be  called  rather  than 
fpeftacles,  fincethey  do  not  go  round  the  eyes,  are  broad 
and  white.  This  fpecies  haunts  the  great  forefts  about 
the  Gamtoo-river ;  and  has  not  been  met  with  in  any 
other  canton  of  Africa.  It  is  fomewhat  ftouter  and  larger 
than  the  preceding,  and  not  crefted.  Its  broad  flat  bill 
is  furnifhed  with  very  long  ftiff  hairs,  which  denote  a  ge¬ 
nuine  fiy-catcher.  Its  colour  would  be  very  monotonous, 
but  for  the  white  eyebrows  we  have  mentioned,  fome 
black  on  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  the  white fpots  at  the 
ends  of  the  three  feathers  on  each  fide  of  the  tail,  which  is 
much  tapered.  The  black  or  brown  collar  is  ornamental, 
as  it  lies  on  the  white  ground  of  the  throat  and  breaft  ;  the 
under  parts  of  the  body,  as  far  as  the  under  tail-coverts, 
are  alfo  white.  All  the  reft  of  the  plumage  js  uniformly 
brown.  The  upper  mandible  is  black,  the  under  whitilh  ; 
feet  and  nails  light  brown,  eyes  darkeh  The.  female  is 
rather  fmaller  than  the  male;  her  eyebrows  hardly  vift- 
ble,  and  no  appearance  at  all  of  the  dark  collar;  the  white 
of  the  under  l'urface  is  much  of  a  greyiih  tinge  ;  the  brown 
of  the  upper  furface  is  fainter  and  more  delicate.  This 
bird  has  the  faculty  of  fpreading  out  his  tail  into  a  fan, 
and  laying  it  almoft  upon  his  back.  His  note  is  a  (harp 
cry,  like  fome  of  the  preceding  fpecies.  They  frequent 
the  higheft  trees,  on  the  tops  of  which  they  lie  in  wait 'to 
catch  the  flies  that  come  within  their  reach.  Their  nefts 
they  probably  conceal  very  carefully  ;  for  Vaillant  never 
could  find  one,  though  he  was  in  that  country  about  the 
time  of  their  incubation. 

4.1.  Mufcicapa  Borbonica,  the  Bourbon  fly-catcher  : 
length  five  inches  and  a  third;  bill  grey;  head  greenilh 
black,  glofi'ed  with  violet ;  throat,  and  all  the  under  parts, 
afh-colour;  back,  wing-coverts,  and  tail,  pale  cliefnut ; 
quills  black,  edged  with  cliefnut;  rump  grey;  legs  brown. 
Inhabits  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon. 

42. -  Mufcicapa  melanoptera,  the  Senegal  collared  fly¬ 
catcher  :  length  four  inches  and  three  quarters:  bill 
black ;  the  head,  and  all  above,  to  the  rump,  deep  afh- 
colour ;  throat,  and  fore-part  of  the  neck,  brownilh  chef- 
nut  ;  the  lower  part  bounded  by  a  tranfverfe  black  line  ; 
breaft  and  under  parts  white ;  thighs  dulky  and  white 
mixed;  wings  black  ;  acrofs  the  covercs  a  white  band  j 
quills  black,  edged  with  grey  ;  tail  black  ;  the  two  mid¬ 
dle  feathers  tipped  with  white ;  the  outer  one  white  on 
the  outer  web  ;  legs  cinereous.  Native  of  Senegal. 

43.  Mufcicapa nigrifrons,  the  black-fronted  fly-catcher: 
length  four  inches  and- a  half :  'bill  dulky  ;  forehead,  and 
fides  of  the  head,  black,  ending  in  a  point,  behind  each 
eye  ;  the  reft  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  brown  ; 
the  chin,  and  throat,  yellow;  belly  olive-brown  ;  tail  the 
fame,  except  the  two  middle  feathers,  which  are  plain 
brown ;  legs  black. 

44.  Mufcicapa  leucura,  the  white-tailed  fly-catcher: 
fize  of  the  preceding  :  bill  black  ;  the  plumage  above,  ci¬ 
nereous  grey,  beneath  white ;  the  two  middle  tail  feathers 
black,  the  others  black  and  white,  divided  obliquely,  the 
outer  feather  nearly  all  white ;  legs  black.  From  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

45.  Mufcicapa  Pondicerrina,  the  Pondicherry  fly¬ 
catcher:  bill  black;'  the  upper  parts  deep  cinereous  grey; 
over  the  eye  a  ftreak  of  white,  palling  to  the  hind  head  ,- 
the  wing-coverts  tipped  with  a  triangular  white  fpot ;  all 
the  tail-feathers,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  grey  half¬ 
way  from  the.  bafe  ;  the  reft  of  their  length  white  ;  as  are 
the  fore-parts  of  the  neck,  breaft,  and  belly  ;  legs  black. 
Found  every-wherc  on  the  coaft  of  Coionmndel.  Its  long 
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is  very  agreeable;  and  it  is  hence  called  the  Indian  night¬ 
ingale. 

46.  Mufcicapa  afra,  the  fpotted  yellow  fly-catcher : 
length  eight  inches:  crown  of  the  head  rufous,  ftreaked 
with  black ;  wings  and  tail  rufous,  quills  dufky  brown. 
The  body  pale  yellow,  marked  on  the  upper  parts  with  ir¬ 
regular  dufky  fpots  ;  on  the  fides  of  the  neck  two  or  three 
dufky  blotches,  and  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth  a 
ftreak  of  the  fame ;  the  under  parts  are  marked  with  irre¬ 
gular  fpots,  placed  tranfverfely,  but  in  the  thighs  length- 
wife  ;  legs  dulky  afh-colour.  Brought  from  Caffraria,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

47.  Mufcicapa  cana,  the  afh-coloured  fiy-catcher  :  fize  of 
the  cinereous  flirike;  length  eight  inches  and  a  half;  bill 
black;  the  head,  nape,  and  throat,  blackifh  afh-colour; 
the  neck,  and  upper  parts,  of  a  grey  afh-colour  ;  from  the 
brealt  to  the  vent  the  lame,  but  paler;  vent  white;  quills 
dulky,  with  cinereous  edges ;  tail  black,  with  alh-coloured 
tips.  Inhabits  Madagal'car,  and  known  there  by  the  name 
of  hinldmanou. 

48.  Mufcicapa  Madagafcarienfis,  the  Madagafcar  fly¬ 
catcher  :  fize  of  a  lark  ;  length  feven  inches  and  a  half; 
bill  flout  and  an  inch  in  length  ;  general  colour  of  the 
plumage  olive-green,  paleft  beneath;  throat  yellow ;  on 
the  fore-part  of  the  neck  and  breaft  a  yellowilh  tinge  ; 
legs  grey.  Native  of  Madagafcar,  where  it  is  called  liclic. 

49.  Mufcicapa  undulata,  the  undulated  fly-catcher : 
fize  of  the  nightingale,  but  Ihorter  in  the  body;  head 
blackilh  brown  ;  wings  rufous ;  the  reft  of  the  plumage 
compofed  of  an  irregular  mixture  of  whitifh  and  brown, 
in  lhape  of  waves  or  fmall  fpots.  The  female  has  a  greater 
portion  of  white,  with  a  mixture  of  pale  rufous  on  the 
breaft  and  belly  ;  the  brown  on  the  various  parts  of  the 
body  inclined  to  grey.  Inhabits  the  Ille  of  France. 

50.  Mufcicapa  teftec,  the  Indian  fly-catcher:  length 
four  inches  and  three  quarters  :  bill  brown  ;  head,  and 
hind-part  of  the  neck,  brown,  marked  with  fmall  rufous 
fpecks ;  back,  rump,  and  wings,  the  fame ;  throat,  and 
fore-part  of  the  neck,  dirty  white  ;  from  the  breaft  to  the 
vent  pale  rufous  ;  quills  and  tail  brown,  edged  and  tipped 
with  rufous  ;  legs  brown.  The  female  has  thole  parts  of 
a  dirty  white,  which  are  rufous  in  the  male.  Found  at 
the  Ifle  of  Bourbon,  where  it  is  called  lettec. 

5 1 .  Mufcicapa  rufi  ventris,  the  rufous -veil  ted  fly-catcher: 
length  of  the  preceding  ;  colour  black,  except  the  vent 
and  under  tail-coverts,  which  are  rufous ;  legs  pale  red. 
Native  of  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon. 

52.  Mufcicapa  comata,  the  tufted  fly-catcher:  bill 
black;  head  crefted  ;  the  cheeks  and  chin  black;  hind- 
part  of  the  neck,  back,  wings,  and  tail,  the  fame  ;  the 
two  middle  feathers  of  the  laft  tipped  with  white  ;  rump, 
fides  of  the  neck,  breaft,  and  belly,  white  ;  vent  yellow  ; 
legs  bluifh.  Inhabits  Ceylon. 

53.  Mufcicapa  hemorrhoufa,  the  red-vented  fly-catcher : 
length  four  inches  and  a  half :  bill  bluifh;  head  black, 
and  (lightly  crefted  ;  neck,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
clouded  brown  ;  breaft  and  belly  white  ;  vent  red  ;  tail 
black  ;  legs  dufky.  Native  alfo  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

g.  Yellow- vented  fly-catcher :  vent  yellow;  tail  long 
and  dufky,  crofted  near  the  end  with  a  bar  of  white. 
Found  in  the  ifland  of  Java.  From  the  great  fimilarity  of 
the  two,  this  appears  to  differ  from  the  laft  merely  in  fex. 

54.  Mufcicapa  pfidii,  the  Manilla  fly-catcher:  lefs  than 
a  fparrow  :  bill  black  ;  irides  of  a  pale  yellow  ;  crown  of 
the  head  black  ;  over  the  eyes  a  line  of  white,  extending 
to  the  hind-head  ;  from  the  bafe  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the 
eye  another  of  black.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of 
a  dull  brown  ;  quills  and  tail  the  fame,  but  deeper  ;  the 
under  parts  are  white,  except  the  vent,  which  is  of  a  pale 
yellow;  legs  black.  Inhabits  Manilla,  and  is  frequent 
about  habitations ;  and  is  obferved  frequently  to  perch 
on  the  guavas,  the. fruit  of  which  the  natives  fuppofe  it  to 
be  fond  of;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  its  fearch  is  after 
the  infedts  which  frequent  thole  trees,' 

55.  Mufcicapa  melaniftera,  the  yellow- breaftect  fly. 
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catcher:  fize  of  a  goldfinch:  bill  grey;  head  and  cheeks 
black  ;  back  and  wing-coverts  cinereous  brown,  mixed 
with  yellow  ;  breaft  yellow  ;  quills  and  tail  dulky,  edged 
with  pale  yellow ;  legs  pale  blue.  Inhabits  Ceylon,  where 
it  is  called  mcilkala-liourla.  It  is  much  admired  by  the 
natives  for  its  long,  and  is  frequently  kept  in  cages  for 
that  purpofe. 

56.  Mufcicapa  nitens,  the  brilliant  fly-catcher :  fize  of 
the  large  humming-bird  :  bill  (lender,  and  long  ;  head, 
back,  and  wing-coverts,  a  bright  and  beautiful  green  and 
gold  ;  tail  long,  green  on  the  outer  webs,  dulky  within  ; 
wings  dufky;  throat  and  breaft  fox-colour;  rump  and 
belly  yellow.  Native  of  India. 

57.  Mufcicapa  Sinenfis,  the  Chinefe  fly-catcher:  fize  of 
the  bulfinch  :  bill  black  ;  irides  red  ;  the  head  black  ; 
over  the  eye  a  ftreak  of  white,  arifing  from  the  bill,  and 
palling  to  the  hind-head,  making  a  fort  of  wreath  ;  the 
hind  part  of  the  neck,  back,  rump,  wing-coverts,  and  tail, 
greenifh  grey;  the  quills  yellowilh  green  ;  throat  white; 
fore  part  of  the  neck  and  breaft  greyifh  ;  belly  and  vent 
pale  yellow  ;  legs  black.  Native  of  China. 

58.  Mufcicapa  grilea,  the  grey  fly-catcher:  upper  parts 
black  ;  acrofs  the  wing-coverts  a  band  of  white ;  fore  part 
of  the  neck  a  lively  grey  ;  breaft  and  belly  pale  red  ;  the 
tail  a  little  cuneiform  ;  legs  yellowilh  brown.  This  like- 
wife  inhabits  China. 

59.  Mufcicapa  flavicollis,  the  yellow-necked  fly-catcheri 
length  fix  inches  and  a  half :  bill  red  ;  the  forehead  dufky 
black  ;  on  each  fide  the  jaw  a  ftreak  of  the  fame,  like  a 
whifker  ;  round  the  eye  yellowilh,  paffing  in  a  ftreak  be¬ 
hind,  where  it  is  pointed.  Upper  parts  of  the  body  green  ; 
fore  part  of  the  neck  yellow,  inclining  to  red  on  the  fides 
of  the  breaft ;  top  of  the  head  pale  yellow ;  belly  pale  green, 
marked  with  three  fpots  of  yellow  one  above  the  other; 
quills  dufky,  edged  with  yellow ;  tail  the  fame,  and  much 
forked  ;  the  two  middle  feathers  tipped  with  white  ;  legs 
reddifh.  This  is  alfo  from  China,  and  called  there  quy~ 
hun-long -fa. 

60.  Mufcicapa  fiammea,  the  flame-coloured  fly-catcher: 
head,  neck,  thighs,  wings,  and  tail,  black;  the  middle- 
coverts  of  the  wings,  the  back,  and  under  parts  from  the 
breaft,  bright  flame-colour;  there  is  alfo  a  mixture  of  the 
laft  in  the  fecond  quills  ;  and  the  tips  of  the  tail-feathers 
are  of  the  fame  colour  ;  legs  black.  The  female  has  the 
head  and  back  afh-coloured  ;  chin  black  ;  breaft  and  rump 
orange;  the  reft  of  the  under  parts  yellowilh  white;  the 
wings  black,  with  a  bar  of  orange  acrofs  the  middle  ;  the 
tail  black  above  and  yellow  beneath.  Found  in  various 
parts  of  India. 

6 1 .  Mufcicapa  fufeefeens,  the  orange-vented  fly-catcher : 
length  fix  inches  :  bill  red  ;  head  crefted  ;  upper  parts  of 
the  plumage  pale  brown  ;  the  under  dufky  white  ;  rump 
and  vent  orange;  tail  fomewliat  forked;  legs  purplifh. 
Native  of  China. 

62.  Mufcicapa  Luzonienfis,  the  Lugon  fly-catcher :  fize 
of  the  long-tailed  titmoufe  :  bill  black ;  irides  brawn  ; 
head,  throat,  and  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  black 
glofled  with  violet ;  the  under  parts,  from  the  breaft, 
dufky  grey;  on  the  middle  of  each  wing  a  fpot  of  white  ; 
legs  black.  This  inhabits  the  Ifle  of  Lugon  and  Mada¬ 
gafcar  ;  at  the  laft,  the  inhabitants  call  it  teffacourbe. 

63.  Mufcicapa  Philippenfis,  the  Philippine  fly-catcher: 
fize  of  the  nigh  tin  -ale  :  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  grey 
brown  ;  above  the  eyes  a  ftreak  of  white  ;  the  bafe  of  the 
bill  belet  with  long  hairs  ;  the  under  parts  of  the  body 
whitifh.  Native  of  the  Philippine  iflands. 

64.  Mufcicapa  caerulea,  the  azure  fly-catcher  :  general 
colour  of  the  plumage  glofly  blue,  except  at  the  hind  part 
of  the  head,  and  the  breaft,  on  both  which  is  a  black 
fpot ;  belly,  thighs,  and  vent,  bluifh  white  ;  quills  and 
tail  blue  black;  the  firft  edged  with  blue  grey;  bill  black, 
legs  pale  reddilh  brown. 

Upon  this  fpecies  Vaillant  obferves,  that  Bufftm  has  im¬ 
properly  called  it  Petit  azur,  ou  Gabe-mouches  bleu  des 
Philippines,  becaufs  there  are  other  azure  fly-catchers, 
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snd  becaufe  it  does  not  exclufively  inhabit  the  Philippine 
Iflands  ;  neither  ought  it  to  be  called  little,  as  there  are  a 
great  many  fmaller ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  inhabits 
the  Philippines  or  not.  Buft'on’s  figure  is  alfo  erroneous, 
tis  he  has  given  the  legs  too  great  an  elevation.  It  is  fix 
inches  long  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the  tail, 
which  is  fomevvhat  tapered.  Vaillant  adds,  that  the  female 
is  fmaller  than  the  male,  her  blue  fainter,  and  that  the  to¬ 
tally  wants  the  black  cap  and  collar.  The  male  and  fe¬ 
male  are  commonly  feen  together;  they  frequent  the  large 
woods  on  the  coaft  of  Natal  and  Cnffraria  ;  they  perch  on 
the  largeft  trees,  and  conceal  their  neft  in  the  thickeft 
branches  ;  it  is  made  of  fibres  and  twigs,  with  an  outer 
wall  of  mol's;  the  eggs  are  commonly  five,  of  a  reddilh 
grey  colour. 

65.  Mufcicapa  cyanocephala,  the  blue-headed  fly¬ 
catcher  :  fize  of  a  linnet :  bill  brown ;  the  head  of  a  deep 
blue,  nearly  black;  throat,  back,  wing-coverts,  and  tail 
for  almoll  its  whole  length,  of  a  deep  red  :  the  tips  of 
the  feathers  black  and  forked;  bread:,  belly,  and  vent, 
pale  brown;  legs  brown.  Inhabits  the  ifland  ol  Manilla. 

66.  Mufcicapa  Manillenfis,  the  Manilla  fly-catcher:  a 
fize  larger  than  the  laft  :  top  and  fides  of  the  head  black, 
hind-head  grey,  below  black  ;  on  the  cheeks  two  tranf- 
verfe  bands  of  white;  throat  yellow  ;  breaft  reddifli ;  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  belly  yellow  ;  fides  and  vent  white.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  bird  are  grey;  middle  of  the  back  chefnut, 
extending  over  the  wings,  which  are  eroded  with  a  ft  ripe 
of  white;  quills  black,  edged  with  brown;  the  two  mid¬ 
dle  tail-feathers  are  black,  the  others  white  ;  bill  and  legs 
brown.  Indigenous  to  the  ifland  of  Manilla. 

67.  Mufcicapa  flabellifera,  the  fan-tailed  fly-catcher: 
fize  of  the  titmoufe  :  the  whole  head  is  black,  defeending 
on  the  back-part  lower  than  the  nape,  from  w'hence  it 
pafles  forwards  in  a  narrow  collar  to  the  throat;  the  chin, 
throat,  and  fides  of  the  neck,  except  where  this  collar 
pafles,  are  white,  and  over  the  eye  is  a  white  ftreak  like 
an  eyebrow.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  olive-brown, 
the  quills  darkeft,  and  lome  of  the  wing-coverts  tipped 
with  white  ;  the  under  parts  yellowilh  ruft-colour,  grow¬ 
ing  whitifh  towards  the  vent;  the  tail  is  longer  than  the 
body,  and  wedge-fhaped  ;  the  two  middle  feathers  black, 
the  others  white ;  legs  dufky.  This  inhabits  the  fouthern 
ifle  of  New  Zealand.  Dr.  Forfter  fays  it  is  an  exceeding- 
familiar  fpecies,  is  conftantly  hunting  after  infefts,  and 
flies  always  with  its  tail  fpread  in  the  Ihape  of  a  fan  ;  it  is 
eafily  tamed,  and  will  fit  on  any  perfon’s  fhoulder,  and 
pick  the  flies  off.  It  has  a  chirping  note,  not  w'orthy  to 
be  called  a  long.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  diggo-ivugh- 
xvagli. 

fi.  This  fpecies  is  fubjeft  to  variety.  One  met  with  in 
the  ifland  of  Tanna,  was  darker  in  colour  ;  the  two  mid¬ 
dle  tail-feathers  of  a  footy  black,  with  wdiite  lhafts,  the 
inner  margins  and  tips  whitilh;  the  others  have  the  inner 
webs  deep  black,  the  lhafts  paler  black,  and  the  outer 
webs  almoft  wholly  grey. 

68.  Mufcicapa  fuperciliofa,  the  fupercilious  fly-catcher: 
length  four  inches  and  a  half:  bill  black;  upper  parts 
cinereous ;  eye-brows  black.  Under  parts  of  the  body 
pale  reddifli  white  ;  tail  wedge-fhaped,  the  two  middle 
feathers  black,  the  next  white  at  the  tip,  the  others  all 
white ;  legs  brown. 

69.  Mufcicapa  Caledonica,  the  New'  Caledonian  fly¬ 
catcher:  fize  of  a  chaffinch  ;  length  fix  inches:  general 
colour  olive-green  on  the  upper  parts;  yellowilh  white 
beneath;  chin  and  vent  yellow  ;  quills  ferruginous;  legs 
dufky.  Native  of  New  Caledonia. 

70.  Mufcicapa  lutea,  the  luteous  fly-catclier :  length 
fix  inches  ;  bill  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  and  lead-co¬ 
lour;  general  colour  of  the  plumage  yellow,  mottled  with 
dufky  on  the  wing-coverts  and  quills ;  the  tail  is  one  inch 
smd  three  quarters  long,  and  dufky  next  the  tip  ;  legs  of 
3  pale  afh-colour  ;  claw's  black.  This  fpecies  is  common 
at  Otalieite,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  00  mamao 
fooa  hou. 

71.  Mufcicapa  ochrocephala,  the  yellow-headed  fly¬ 


catcher  :  length  five  inches  and  a  half :  bill  flout,  and 
bent  only  at  the  tip;  noftrils  covered  by  a  membrane; 
bafe  of  the  bill  briftly ;  irides  hazel;  head,  neck,  and 
breaft,  golden  yellow.  Upper  parts  dufky  pale  yellowilh 
green,  inclining  on  the  rump  to  afh-colour;  belly,  thighs, 
and  vent,  white;  legs  black.  Inhabits  Queen  Charlotte’s 
Sound,  in  New  Zealand. 

72.  Mulcicapaflavifrons,  the  yellow-fronted  fly-catcher : 
fize  of  the  preceding:  bill  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  of  a 
pale  lead  colour;  few  or  no  briftles  at  the  bafe  ;  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  yello-w,  round  the  back  part  of  it  a  half 
crefcent  of  white ;  the  wings  are  brown,  edged  with  yel¬ 
low;  quills  nearly  black,  edged  with  the  fame  ;  tail  olive- 
brown,  with  the  end  paleft;  legs  pale  blue.  Found  in 
the  ifland  of  Tanna. 

73.  Mufcicapa  ntevia,  the  nEevous  fly-catcher:  length 
eight  inches  and  three  quarters:  bill  black,  bent  at  the 
tip,  and  furnifhed  with  a  few  hairs  at  the  bafe;  irides  pale 
afh-colour;  eye-lids  black.  Above,  the  plumage  is  dufky 
black;  beneath,  paler;  middle  of  the  back  and  (boulders 
marked  with  white  ;  legs  blacky.  Inhabits  New  Caledonia, 

74.  Mufcicapa  multicolor,  the  many-coloured  fly¬ 
catcher:  length  four  inches  and  a  half :  bill  black,  and 
a  little  curved  at  the  end  ;  the  low'er  mandible  yellowilh 
at  the  bafe  :  the  head,  neck,  back,  fides,  thighs,  wings, 
and  tail,  black;  forehead  and  lower  wing-coverts  white; 
breaft  and  belly  of  a  deep  carmine ;  vent  reddifli;  legs 
long  and  (lender,  and  of  a  yellowilh  brown.  The  female 
is  brown  in  thofe  parts  where  the  male  is  black  ;  the  chin, 
and  between  the  eye  and  bill,  cinereous  brown  ;  breaft  and 
belly  pale  orange  ;  vent,  fides,  and  thighs,  yellowilh  white. 
This  fpecies  inhabits  Norfolk  Ifland,  in  the  South  Seas  ; 
and,  as  Dr.  Forfter  informs  us,  is  chiefly  found  in  the  molt 
unfrequented  parts  of  it. 

75.  Mufcicapa  Sandwdchenfis,  the  Sandwich  fly-catcher: 
length  five  inches  and  a  half:  forehead  buff-colour  ;  over 
the  eye  a  wdiite  line;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  brown  ; 
wing-coverts  edged  with  pale  ruft-colour;  greater  quills 
brown,  tipped  with  dulky  white;  tail  brown  ;  all  the  fea¬ 
thers  except  the  two  middle  ones  tipped  with  white;  the 
chin  is  pale,  marked  with  dulky  ftreaks;  on  each  fide  of 
the  neck  a  mixture  of  white ;  breaft  ruft-colour  ;  belly 
and  vent  yellowilh  wdiite;  legs  black.  Inhabits  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Iflands. 

76.  Mufcicapa  obfeura,  the  obfeure  fly-catcher:  length 
feven  inches  and  three  quarters  :  general  colour  brown, 
paleft  beneath,  inclining  to  afh-colour,  with  a  tinge  of 
rufous  on  the  belly;  tail  three  inches  long,  even  at  the 
end,  and  the  feathers  pointed ;  legs  dulky.  Native  of  the 
Sandwich  Iflands. 

77.  Mufcicapa  maculata,  the  fpot-winged  fly-catcher  ; 
bill  black  ;  bafe  of  the  under  mandible  yellow  at  the 
edges  ;  plumage  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  ferrugi¬ 
nous  brown,  the  head  paleft;  on  each  of  the  wing-coverts, 
at  the  tip,  is  a  round  ferruginous  white  fpot ;  the  rump 
ferruginous  ;  quills  dufky;  under  parts  of  the  body  pale 
reddifli  brown,  changing  to  reddifli  white  on  the  bottom: 
of  the  belly  ;  tail  brown ;  the  outer  feather  marked  at  the 
tip  of  the  inner  web  with  white  ;  legs  black.  Native  of 
the  Sandwich  Iflands. 

78.  Mufcicapa  torquata,  the  collared  fly-catcher:  length 
four  inches  and  a  half :  head,  throat,  back,  wings,  and 
tail,  black;  fides  of  the  neck  white,  pafling  behind  in  3 
narrow  white  collar  5  breaft  rufous ;  belly,  thighs,  vent, 
and  a  large  fpot  on  the  middle  of  the  wing,  white  ;  bill 
dufky  ;  legs  brown.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

79.  Mufcicapa  Capenfis,  the  Cape  fly-catcher:  top  of 
the  head  and  fides  black;  throat  white,  pafling  almoft  to 
the  nape  on  each  fide ;  the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  back., 
and  rump,  are  brown ;  the  tail,  and  its  coverts,  black 
the  feathers  of  the  tail  have  white  tips,  and  the  outer 
feathers  almoft  w'holly  white  on  the  outer  web  ;  wing-co¬ 
verts  brown,  acrofs  them  a  rufous  bar;  quills  dufky, 
edged  with  rufous  grey  ;  acrofs  the  breaft  abroad  band  of 
black:  the  reft  of  the  under  parts  white  ;  legs  yellowifta 
brown.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  the  laft. ; 
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and  is  by  Dr.  Turton  confidered  as  the  female  of  that 
fpecies 

80.  Mufcicapa  bicolor,  the  two-coloured  fly-catcher: 
forehead,  fides  round  the  eyes,  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
rump,  and  under  parts  of  the  body,  white  ;  the  reft  of  the 
plumage  black,  except  the  baftard  wing,  which  is  white, 
and  a  bar  of  the  fame  on  the  greater  coverts ;  the  tail  is 
black,  but  all  the  feathers  are  tipped  with  white.  In¬ 
habits  Cayenne. 

|2.  M.  alba:  white;  the  hind  part  of  the  head  and  neck, 
the  wings  and  tail,  and  rump,  black  ;  the  edges  of  the 
lecondaries,  bordered  with  white;  bill  and  legs  black. 
The  female  is  of  an  uniform  grey  colour.  Inhabits  the 
moift  meadows  of  Guiana,  where  it  is  called  gillit. 

81.  Mufcicapa  Carolinenfis,  the  Carolina  fly-catcher, 
or  cat-bird  :  length  eight  inches  :  bill  black  ;  upper  parts 
of  the  body  and  wdngs  deep  brown ;  the  under  afh-co- 
loured  ;  crown  of  the  head  black  ;  under  tail-coverts 
dirty  red;  tail  blackifh  ;  legs  brown.  This  is  found  in 
Virginia  in  the  fummer  feafon,  where  it  builds  its  neft  : 
the  eggs  are  blue.  It  frequents  the  ill  rubs  rather  than 
tall  trees,  and  feeds  on  infects  :  its  cry  refembles  that  of 
a  cat,  whence  the  name  given  it  by  Catefby. 

82.  Mufcicapa  ochroleuca,  the  golden-throat  fly-catcher: 
crown  of  the  head,  upper  part  of  the  neck  and  body,  dull 
olive  :  throat  and  ridge  of  the  wing  of  a  very  rich  golden 
yellow';  breaft  and  belly  white,  tinged  with  yellow;  pri¬ 
maries  and  tail  bright  olive-green.  Native  of  New  York. 

83.  Mufcicapa  nitida,  the  delicate  fly-catcher:  very 
fmall  :  bill  black;  plumage  pale  green;  wing-coverts 
edged  with  white  ;  quills  and  tail  duficy,  with  yellowifh 
edges;  legs  black.  Native  of  China. 

84.  Mufcicapa  atra,  the  dulky  fly-catcher:  head  dufky; 
back  a  dull  cinereous  olive  ;  quills  and  fecondaries  dufky, 
the  laft  edged  with  white;  breaft  pale  afli-colour  ;  belly 
whitifli  yellow;  tail  dulky ;  legs  black.  Brought  from 
New  York,  by  the  name  of  Pliaby  bird,  or  bee- eater.  It 
appears  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April : 
lays  five  fmall  white  eggs,  and  difappears  in  Auguft. 
Preys  chiefly  on  bees. 

85.  Mufcicapa  Novseboracenfis,  the  New  York  fly¬ 
catcher:  head  cinereous  green  ;  on  each  fide  of  the  bill  a 
yellow  lpot;  back  and  wing-coverts  pale  green;  acrofs 
the  laft  two  white  bars ;  primaries  and  tail  dufky,  edged 
with  green  ;  throat  pale  afli-colour;  middle  of  the  belly 
white  ;  fides-fine  yellow.  Inhabits  the  ftate  of  New  York, 
and  is  a  lcarce  fpecies.  Comes  in  May:  breeds,  and  re¬ 
tires  in  Auguft.  It  was  lent  to  England  by  the  name  of 
fmall  green  hanging-bird. 

86.  Mufcicapa  paflerina,  the  paflerine  fly-catcher:  up¬ 
per  parts  of  the  body  dufky  black  :  beneath  whitifli ;  tail 
black.  Inhabits  the  ifland  of  Tanna,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

87.  Mufcicapa  Acadica,  the  fmall  crefted  fly-catcher: 
crefted:  head,  neck,  and  back,  light  cinereous  green; 
breaft  and  belly  wliitifn,  tinged  with  yellow;  wings  and 
tail  dufky;  coverts  crofted  with  two  bars  of  white;  fe¬ 
condaries  edged  with  white  ;  legs  black.  Inhabits  Nova 
Scotia. 

88.  Mufcicapa  aedon,  the  long- tailed  fly-catcher :  length 
eight  inches  :  rufty  brown ;  beneath  yellowifh  white ; 
middle  tail-feathers  long,  fubequal,  the  outmoft  each  fide 
much  fhorter.  Inhabits  Dauria ;  and  fings  in  the  night 
very  charmingly. 

89.  Mufcicapa  Novae  Hollandiae,  the  New-Holland  fly¬ 
catcher  :  length  feven  inches :  plumage  brown,  beneath 
whitifli ;  under  the  eyes  each  fide  as  far  as  the  ears  a  yel¬ 
low  ftreak;  bill  yellowifh,  dilated  at  the  bafe;  tail  a  little 
forked.  Inhabits  New  Holland. 

90.  Mufcicapa  ferruginea,  the  ferruginous  fly-catcher: 
general  plumage  rufous:  beneath  whitifli  yellow;  chin 
white;  wings  black,  edged  with  rufty;  tail-feathers  be¬ 
neath  glaucous,  above  black,  edged  with  brownifli,  the 
outmoft  fhort,  white;  bill  black,  the  mandibles  edged 
with  brown  ;  legs  brown.  Inhabits  Carolina:  five  inches 
2nd  a  half  long. 


91.  Mufcicapa  nigra,  the  black  fly-catcher:  length  fis 
inches;  bill  nearly  an  inch:  the  whole  bird  is  black; 
but  the  bill,  head,  fpace  between  the  fhoulders,  and  legs, 
are  of  a  much  deeper  colour  than  the  reft.  The  wings  ex¬ 
tend  one  third  on  the  tail.  Inhabits  Otaheite,  and  other 
iflands  contiguous  thereto. 

92.  Mufcicapa  ochracea,  the  ochre  fly-catcher  :  length 
eight  inches  and  a  half :  bill  pale ;  head  and  back  brown- 
ifh  ;  neck  and  breaft  ferruginous  afli-colour  ;  the  feathers 
narrow,  and  fliarp  at  the  ends  ;  the  region  of  the  ears  co¬ 
vered  with  a  tuft  of  longifli  narrow  feathers ;  belly  the 
colour  of  rufty  ochre ;  quills,  wing-coverts,  and  tail, 
black  at  the  tips  and  inner  fides  ;  the  outer  edge  white  ; 
tail  the  length  of  the  body  ;  legs  black  ;  claws  yellow. 
Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

93.  Mufcicapa  albifrons,  the  white-fronted  fly-catcher : 
length  five  inches  and  three  quarters :  bill  black,  fender: 
forehead  dufky  white  ;  hind-head,  nape,  fhoulders,  wing- 
coverts,  and  fecond  quills,  footy  black ;  prime  quills 
brown,  edged  with  ferruginous;  fore-part  of  the  neck 
and  breaft  dulky  white;  the  fhafts  of  the  feathers  brown  ; 
belly  pale  ferruginous  ;  tail  two  inches  in  length ;  all  the 
feathers  of  an  uniform  black  ;  legs  black.  Inhabits  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Is  greatly  fimilar  to  the  coldfinch; 
but  differs  in  wanting  the  white  on  the  wings,  and  the 
tail-feathers  being  all  of  one  colour. 

94.  Mufcicapa  melanoleuca,  the  black-and-white  fly¬ 
catcher  :  fnowy,  the  feathers  brown  at  the  bafe ;  breaft 
palifh  yellow;  head  and  neck,  as  far  as  the  middle,  wings, 
tips  of  the  tail-feathers,  bill,  and  legs,  black.  The  fe¬ 
male  is  dirty-afti  where  the  male  is  browm,  and  brown, 
where  the  male  is  black.  Inhabits  Georgia,  in  fummer  ; 
fix  inches  long. 

95.  Mufcicapa  petechia,  the  petechial  fly-catcher : 
length  fix  inches  and  a  half :  bill  black  ;  upper  parts  of 
the  body  deep  brown;  throat  rufous;  fore  part  of  the 
neck  and  breaft  cinereous  brown  ;  from  thence  to  the 
vent  cinereous,  marked  with  rufous  fpots ;  under  tail- 
coverts  rufous;  quills  brown;  tail  deeper  brown;  all,  ex¬ 
cept  the  two  middle  feathers,  edged  with  brown  and 
white.  Native  of  Martinico. 

96.  Mufcicapa  virgata,  the  ftreaked  fly-catcher:  length 
four  inches  and  a  half :  bill  black;  crown  of  the  head  a 
little  crefted,  of  an  afli-colour  mixed  with  yellow.  Upper 
part  of  the  body  brown  ;  two  rufous  bars  on  the  wing- 
coverts,  and  the  quills  edged  with  the.  fame ;  fome  of 
the  fecondaries  have  whitifli  edges ;  the  under  parts 
are  brownifh  white,  daflied  with  longitudinal  ftreaks  of 
brown  ;  legs  brown.  Inhabits  Cayenne. 

97.  Mufcicapa  agilis,  the  adtive  fly-catcher :  fize  of  the 
preceding  ;  bill  blackifh,  belet  with  weak  briftles  ;  plu¬ 
mage  above  olive  brown  ;  beneath  dirty  white,  inclining 
to  rufous  on  the  throat ;  quills  and  tail  dufky  black,  edged 
with  olive  brown  ;  legs  brown.  Native  of  Cayenne.  It 
preys  on  infedls,  which  it  is  perpetually  making  fhort 
flights  after  in  fummer;  and,  in  defedt  of  flying  infedls, 
it  fearches  after  them,  like  the  wren,  under  the  bark  of 
trees. 

98.  Mufcicapa  grifola,  the  fpotted  fly-catcher  :  about 
the  fize  of  the  white-throat:  bill  dulky,  and  befiet  with 
fhort  briftles ;  infide  of  the  mouth  yellow  ;  the  head  large, 
brownifli,  obfcurely  fpotted  with  black;  the  back  of  a 
moufe-colour;  wings  and  tail  dufky  ;  the  firft  edged  with 
white;  breaft  and  belly  white;  throat,  and  fides  under 
the  wings,  daflied  with  red  ;  legs  black.  Male  and  female 
much  alike.  This  bird  vifits  us  in  the  fpring,and  departs 
in  September.  It  builds  againft  any  part  of  a  tree  that 
will  fupport  it ;  often  in  the  hollow  caufed  by  the  decay 
of  fome  large  limb,  or  a  hole  in  a  wall,  & c.  alfo  on  old  pofts, 
and  beams  of  barns  ;  and  is  found  to  return  to  the  fame 
place  feafon  after  feafon.  It  is  carelefs  in  placing  the  neft  : 
makes  it  chiefly  of  mofs;  often  with  a  mixture  of  wool 
and  fibres.  Lays  four  or  five  pale  eggs,  marked  with  red- 
difh.  It  feeds  on  infedls,  andcolledts  them  on  the  wing: 
for  this  purpofe  it  fits  on  a  branch,  poft,  &c.  and,  on  one 
flying  by,  ieaps  after,  and,  having  caught  it,  returns  to 
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the  place  it  fprangfrom;  and  this  it  may  be  feen  to  do 
many  times  together.  .They  frequent  orchards  where 
cherries  grow,  of  which  they  are  laid  to  be  very  great 
deftroyers  :  hence,  in  Kent,  are  known  by  the  name  of 
cherry -J'uchers.  They  frequent  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
European  continent,  but  are  found  no-where  more  north¬ 
ward  than  in  our  realms.  In  the  fouthern  parts  of  Rulfia 
they  are  pretty  common. — A  fmalier  variety  is  found  be¬ 
yond  Lake  Baikal. 

99.  Mufcicapa  variegata,  the  variegated  fly-catcher: 
fize  of  the  white  wagtail  general  colour  brown  ;  the 
forehead,  fides  of  the  head,  and  all  the-  under  parts,  white  ; 
there  is  alfoa  line  of  white  from  the  flioulders  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  back  ;  the  tail  appears  worn  at  the  ends ;  the 
outer  feathers  white  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  India.  Marked 
by  Dr.Turton  as  a  third  variety  of  the  atricapilla,  N°  26. 

100.  Mufcicapa dichroa,  the  party-coloured  fly-catcher: 
above  cinereous,  beneath  ochre ;  tail-feathers  partly  ochre, 
partly  cinereous  ;  bill  and  legs  blackilh.  Inhabits  Africa. 

101.  Mufcicapa  deferti,  the  deleft  fly-catcher:  general 
colour  of  the  body  ferruginous  and  footy ;  wings  and  tail 
blackilh  ;  bill  yellowilh  ;  legs  black.  Inhabits  the  defects 
of  Arabia. 

102.  .Mufcicapa  Javanica,  the  Javan  fly-catcher:  fize  of 
the  fpotted  fly-catcher  :  tail  very  long,  and  rounded  ; 
body  varied  with  black  and  ferruginous;  beneath  white  ; 
throat  black;  eyebrows  white;  bill  and  legs  black;  fea¬ 
thers  of  the  body  above  tipt  with  ferruginous  ;  eight  of 
the  tail-feathers  tipt  with  white.  Inhabits  Java. 

103.  Mufcicapa  alba,  the  white  fly-catcher:  plumage 
chiefly  white ;  head  yellowilh  ;  bill  white,  a  little  deprefi'ed  ; 
throat,  and  part  of  the  neck,  yellowilh.  Inhabits  round 
Stockholm. 

104.  Mufcicapa  Cambayenfis,  the  Cambay  fly-catcher: 
general  colour  glofly  black:  back  yellowilh  green;  be¬ 
neath  tawny  yellow;  wing-coverts  with  a  double  white 
band;  bill  deprefl'ed,  broad,  blackilh;  wing-coverts  tipt 
with  white  ;  legs  bluilh.  Inhabits  Cambay  :  fize  of  the 
pied  fly-catcher. 

105.  Mufcicapa  malachura,  the  foft-tailed  fly-catcher. 
We  have  placed  this  after  all  the  Linnaean  fpecies,  be- 
caufe  it  has  been  recently  difcovered.  An  account  of  it, 
with  drawings  of  male  and  female,  was  communicated  to 
the  Linnaean  Society  by  major-general  Thomas  Davies, 
F.R.andL.SS.  in  the  year  17^8.  The  drawings  were 
examined  by  Dr.  Shaw,  who  then  named  the  bird  as  above, 
and  formed  the  following  fpecific  character :  Above  brown, 
beneath  ferruginous;  throat  (of  the  male)  blue;  tail  long, 
wedged,  with  Toole  webbed  feathers.  Bill  brownilh  black ; 
head  (of  the  male  only)  with  a  pale  azure  bar  from  the 
bafe  of  the  bill  over  the  eye ;  front  and  cheeks  ferrugi¬ 
nous;  middle  of  the  belly  nearly  white  ;  feathers  of  the 
back  and  rump  long,  foft,  filky ;  wings  lliort,  brownifh- 
black,  edged  with  rufous  brown  ;  body  above  ftreaked 
with  brownilh-black ;  tail  above  four  inches  long,  the 
lhafts  black,  flender,  and  armed  each  fide  with  minute, 
Ilender,  black,  filaments,  like  hair.  Inhabits  marihy 
places  about  Sidney  and  Botany-bay,  New  South  Wales  ; 
lives  among  long  gral's  and  ruffes,  in  which  it  hides  it- 
felf  very  dexteroully ;  and,  when  diftilrbed,  its  flight  is 
"very  Ihort,  like  that  of  a  grafs-hopper  ;  and  it  no  fooner 
alights,  than  it  runs  with  luch  great  agility,  that  many, 
who  have  been  confident  of  their  having  covered  birds 
with  their  hats,  have,  to  their  great  furprife,  feen  them 
again  take  wing  at  no  great  diftance :  fo  that  they  are  al¬ 
ways  difficult  to  catch.  The  length  of  the  bird,  from- the 
point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  rump,  is  no  more  than 
three  inches;  the  bill  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  The  na¬ 
tives  of  New  South  Wales  give  it  the  name  of  merion  bin - 
nion,  or  caffowary-bird,  on  account  of  the  great  refem- 
blance  of  its  tail  to  the  feathers  of  the  caflowary.  But 
no  verbal  defcription  can  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  tail 
and  general  afpeft  of  this  curious  bird  ;  we  have  there¬ 
fore,  on  Plate  IV.  fig.  1,  given  a  reprel'entation  of  the 
male,  of  the  natural  fize,  from  the  Linn.  Ti'anf.  yol,  iv. 
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We  now  proceed  to  defcribe  the  remaining  fpecies, 
which  Monf.  Vaillant  has  added  to  this  genus. 

106.  Mufcicapa  undulata,  the  undulated  fly-catcher. 
With  this' fpecies  Vaillant  begins  a  fubdivifion  of  fly¬ 
catchers,  which,  though  they  refemble  the  only  one  (he 
fays)  we  have  in  Europe,  the  M.  grilola,  differ  however 
from  the  fly-catchers  properly  fo  called.  The  bill  is  not 
fo  broad,  efpecially  at  the  bafe  ;  the  mouth  is  not  furniffied 
with  thofe  long  hairs  which  prevent  the  flies  from  efcap- 
ing  when  once  caught;  and  therefore,  though  they  do 
hunt  flies  on  the  wing,  they  often  lofe  their  prey.  We 
have  mentioned  fome  of  this  kind  already.  Vaillant  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  true  fly-catchers  live  folitary,  perching 
and  building  their  nefts  on  the  tops  of  large  trees  ;  but 
thefe,  on  the  contrary,  are  more  in  open  places,  builu 
lower,  and  feveral  are  often  feen  together  feeking  their 
food,  which,  befides  flies,  confifts  of  caterpillars,  the  eggs 
and  larvte  of  butterflies,  and  fuch  little  infedts  as  are 
found  on  the  branches  and  leaves  of  trees.  They  are 
alfo  of  a  fhorter  and  ltouter  make,  with  a  fliorter  tail,  lit¬ 
tle  or  not  at  all  tapering;  and  their  motions  are  not  fo 
brilk.  Their  fong  is  alfo  more  harmonious,  though  not 
by  any  means  to  compare  with  the  warblers.  Vaillant 
therefore  concludes,  that  we  have  not  in  Europe  one  fpe¬ 
cies  of  fly-catcher  properly  fo  called  ;  but  that  thofe  now 
to  be  treated  of  agree  with  the  two  European  fpecies  that 
come  nearefi:  to  them. 

“  The  prefent  African  fpecies,”  fays  Vaillant,  “  fo 
much  refembles  the  fly-catcher  common  in  France,  that 
they  might  eafily  be  confounded;  and,  when  firfl:  I  ffot  it 
in  Africa,  I  was  almofl:  perfuaded  they  were  the  fame. 
Not  being  able  to  compare  them,  I  was  the  more  eafily  de¬ 
ceived,  as  the  colours  are  fimilar,  and  efpecially  as  I  had 
found  many  other  African  birds  exactly  fimilar  to  the 
fpecies  in  Europe.  I  however  obferved  that  my  African 
bird  was  fmalier ;  and  I  thought  it  ltrange  the  fpecies 
fliould  degenerate  in  a  warm  climate,  in  a  country  where 
infefts  are  fo  abundant,  that  it  might  on  the  contrary  have 
been  expected  to  be  larger;  it  was  not,  however,  till  I 
had  brought  feveral  of  them,  both  males  and  females,  to 
Europe,  and  had  compared  them  with  our  fly-catchers, 
that  I  was  fatisfied  they  were  two  difiinfit  fpecies.  This 
may  ferve  as  a  hint  of  caution  to  other  naturalifts.” 

This  bird,  then,  is  fmalier  than  the  European  fpecies  it 
fo  much  refembles,  being  only  four  inches  and  fix  or 
feven  lines  from  the  end  of  the  bill  to  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
whereas  the  other  fpecies  is  five  inches  eight  or  ten  lines 
in  length ;  and  the  fame  proportions  nearly  fubfill  in  the 
other  parts  ;  the  bill  indeed  is  broader  at  the  bafe,  and  the 
wings  are  but  two  inches  long,  while  thofe  of  the  European 
fly-catcher  are  two  inches  two  lines,  and  their  coverts 
reach  beyond  the  middle  of  the  tail,  but  in  the  African 
fpecies  not  more  than  a  fourth  part.  But  we  have  ftfU 
moredecided  fpecific  differences.  The  tail  of  the  European 
fly-catcher  is  fomewhat  forked,  the  mid-quills  being 
fhortefl: ;  in  the  African  they  are  thejongeft.  The  African 
fpecies  has  but  fourteen  feathers  in  each  wing  ;  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  feventeen  ;  the  former  has  two  baftard  feathers, 
the  latter  but  one.  From  thefe  indelible  marks,  which 
climate  cannot  alter,  we  may  conclude  thefe  two  birds, 
notwithftanding  their  general  refemblance,  to  be  different 
fpecies. 

The  bill,  feet,  and  nails,  are  entirely  black;  the  top  of 
the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  mantle,  wings,  and  tail,  are 
of  an  uniform  blackifli-brown,  darker  on  the  large  fea¬ 
thers  of  the  wings  and  tail.  Thus  the  prefent  fpecies  has 
not  thofe  ftreaks  of  white  on  the  forehead  which  appear 
on  thofe  of  Europe,  nor  tlvofe  dafh.es  of  red  on  the  wing- 
coverts  ;  yet  the  laft  wing-feathers,  have  a  flight  edging 
of  rufous.  The  throat  is  white  with  brown  undulations  3 
breall  of  the  fame,  with  larger  fpots,  but.not  well  defined  ; 
neck  and  belly  white  ;  the  plumage  of  the  thighs  rufous 
grey;  the  eyes  brown.  The  female  is  fmalier;  her  co- 
lours  more  delicate ;  herbreaft  whiter,  the  brown  not  ex¬ 
tending  fo  far  j , in.  Other  refpefts  they  are  exactly  alikt;. 
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From  this  account  the  naturalift  mayjudge  of  the  refem- 
blances  and  the  differences  between  this  and  the  European 
fpecies. 

It  inhabits  in  great  numbers  the  Auteniquois  country, 
and  the  whole  coaft  of  Natal.  The  male  exprefles  very 
clearly  tzirer-chrrjl ;  the  female  has  but  a  Angle  note. 
They  build  their  nefts  in  coppices  and  thickets  in  a  forked 
part  near  the  trunk ;  they  are  compofed  of  bits  of  herbs 
and  hair,  with  an  outer  covering  of  mofs  and  a  lining  of 
hair.  The  female  lays  five  eggs  of  a  reddifh-grey  colour. 
The  young  birds  at  their  firft:  plumage  have  the  wing-fea¬ 
thers  all  edged  with  red  ;  and  all  the  browm  colour  has  a 
fmall  tinge  of  red,  efpecially  about  the  rump.  But  Vail- 
lant  met  with  an  entire  brood,  the  young  of  which  had 
the  wing  and  tail  feathers  almoft  wholly  white;  a  proof 
that  it  is  not  in  cold  countries  only  that  birds  vary  to  a 
white  colour. 

107.  Mufcicapa  ftellata,  the  ftarred  fly-catcher:  a  little 
white  ftar  on  each  fide  of  the  forehead  between  the  upper 
mandible  and  the  eye.  The  head  is  entirely  covered  with 
bluifli  grey,  except  the  white  fpot ;  the  throat  is  of  the 
fame  colour,  terminating  in  a  w'hite  collar  formed  by  a 
Angle  row  of  feathers.  The  mantle,  back,  rump,  and 
upper  tail-coverts,  are  olive-green  with  a  tinge  of  yellow; 
the  feathers  of  the  tail  are  equal  in  length,  and  of  the 
fame  colour,  but  the  lateral  ones  are  inwardly  barbed  with 
yellow'.  The  wings  are  flate-colour,  with  an  edging  of 
lighter  grey.  All  the  under  parts  of  the  body  and  tail  are 
yellow,  inclining  to  olive  on  the  breaft  and  fides.  The 
bill  and  claws  are  blackifli  brown;  the  legs  yellowifhbrow'n; 
the  eyes  browniih  red. 

This  fpecies  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  preceding, 
being  very  near  the  fize  of  our  fly-catcher,  but  the  legs 
are  longer.  The  female  is  as  large  as  the  male ;  her  head, 
neck,  mantle,  w'ings,  and  tail,  olive-green,  but  duller 
than  in  the  male ;  the  throat  and  cheeks  fainter  olive; 
and  the  under  furface  pale  yellow  with  a  tinge  of  olive  on 
the  breaft  and  under  the  tail.  She  has  neither  the  grey 
head-piece,  the  w'hite  ftars,  nor  the  white  collar,  of  the 
male.  In  the  young  birds,  the  male  and  female  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  diftinguiihed.  The  male,  at  the  fecond  moult,  re¬ 
ceives  his  grey  head-piece ;  but  (till  the  white  ftars  in  the 
forehead  cannot  be  perceived  but  by  removing  the  fea¬ 
thers  at  the  place  they  fpring  from  ;  and  the  white  neck¬ 
lace  is  not  yet  formed.  He  does  not  attain  his  complete 
plumage  till  a  year  old.  His  fong  has  fome  refemblance 
to  that  of  our  chaffinch.  They  build  in  trees,  in  the  low 
forked  branches:  the  neft  is  made  of  fibres  of  herbs  in¬ 
terwoven  with  a  fpecies  of  lichen  very  common  on  the 
trees  of  that  country;  the  lining  is  very  minute  and  flexi¬ 
ble  bits  of  roots,  but  contains  nothing  like  dowrn,  fea¬ 
thers,  or  hair.  The  eggs  are  four,  greenifh-grey  dotted 
with  red  ;  incubation  lafts  fixteen  days. 

One  Angularity  was  obferved  in  thefe  birds  :  on  each 
fide  the  vent,  the  male  has  two  fatty  protuberances,  fliaped 
exaftly  like  eggs,  three  lines  long  and  tw'o  thick,  and  of  a 
w'hite  colour  :  “  Their  fliape  and  colour,”  fays  Vaillant, 

“  made  me  at  firft  fuppofe  they  might  be  external  tefticles  ; 
but,  having  opened  the  bird,  and  found  he  had  internal 
ones  like  all  other  birds,  I  found  I  had  been  deceived, 
I  cut  them  in  tw’o,  and  found  them  to  contain  ayellowiflt 
oil,  exaftly  fimilar  to  what  is  exprefled  from  the  glands 
about  the  rump  in  all  birds,  and  which  ferves  to  poliffi 
their  feathers.  I  found,  however,  that  the  liquor  did 
not  ooze  out  upon  fqueezing  thefe  glands,  or  eggs,  unlefs 
fo  fqueezed  as  to  burft  them  :  I  therefore  imagine  them 
not  to  be  intended  for  that  purpofe.  The  next  idea  was, 
that  this  appearance  might  proceed  from  fome  diforder; 
but  this  I  could  not  long  entertain,  becaufe  feven  males 
whom  I  had  killed  had  all  of  them  thefe  protuberances, 
and  I  never  met  with  them  upon  any  female ;  neither  did 
any  of  the  males  I  killed  appear  to  be  difeafed.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  clear  up  my  doubts  on  this  head,  as  to 
whether  it  were  a  diforder  peculiar  to  this  bird  in  certain 
cantons  or  at  a  particular  feufon  3  for  I  never  met  with  the 


fpecies  but  near  Rlettemberg  or  Lagoa  Bay,  and  towards 
Poort.” 

108.  Mufcicapa  azurufa,  the  blue-and-red  fly-catcher: 
upper  furface  bright  blue,  under  orange-red.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  inhabits  the  country  of  the  Great  Namaquois,  on  the 
trees  near  the  Fifh  River.  It  is  fix  lines  (hotter  than  the 
preceding.  Almoft  the  whole  upper  furface,  namely,  the 
face,  head,  back  of  the  neck,  mantle,  rump,  wings,  and 
tail,  is  of  the  brighteft  azure-blue  ;  the  throat,  front  of 
the  neck,  and  breaft,  orange-colour;  and  the  belly,  legs, 
and  under  tail-coverts,  white.  The  bill,  feet,  and  nails, 
are  brown  ;  eye  bright  orange.  The  female  'sfmaller; 
her  blue  is  not  fo  bright ;  and  her  under  furface  is  en¬ 
tirely  white,  with  fome  very  faint  tinges  of  red  ;  belly  a 
dirty  white.  In  Vaillant’s  coloured  plate  of  this  fpecies, 
the  colours  intended  for  the  male  are  laid  on  the  female, 
and  vice-verfa.  (See  his  African  Birds,  PI.  158.)  The 
young  male  has  orange  only  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
throat,  with  a  few  traces  of  that  colour  on  the  br.eaft. 
Vaillant  was  informed  that  thefe  are  birds  of  paflage,  ar¬ 
riving  in  that  country  during  the  heats,  and  migrating  in 
the  rainy  leafon.  The  call  of  the  male  very  diftinctly 
exprefles  the  fyllables  piet-piet,  piereret-piereret.  Thefe 
birds  are  not  very  ftiy  :  they  feed  upon  caterpillars  and 
fpiders  only.  They  make  their  neft  in  mimofa-trees,  fix¬ 
ing  it  ftrongly  in  the  fork  of  two  or  more  branches  ;  it  con- 
fifts  of  twigs  nicely  interlaced,  and  is  very  deep,  but  no 
down  of  any  kind,  neither  feathers,  hair,  nor  even  mofs, 
enters  into  its  compofition.  The  eggs,  five  or  fix  in  num¬ 
ber,  are  olive-green  dotted  with  red,  efpecially  towards 
the  larger  end,  w'here  they  are  fo  numerous  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  chain-work.  The  male  bird  is  reprefented  on 
the  Plate  at  fig.  2. 

109.  Mufiricapaalbicapilla,  the  white-hooded  fly -catcher: 
head  and  neck  entirely  enclofed  in  a  hood  of  white,  which 
falls  down  in  a  point  upon  the  black  of  all  the  front  of  the 
body  as  far  as  the  under  tail-coverts,  which  again  are 
fringed  with  white.  The  plumage  at  the  top  of  the  head 
is  long,  and  forms  a  creft  inclining  backwards,  but  wdiich 
the  bird  eredls  when  moved  by  anger  or  by  love,  emitting 
at  the  fame  time  a  plaintive  note,  which  dies  away  in  a 
Angular  manner.  The  hind  part  of  the  neck,  mantle, 
back,  wings,  and  tail,  are  jet  black;  but  all  the  wing- 
quills  are  edged  with  white,  which  has  a  very  pretty  effedt. 
The  tail,  which  is  a  little  rounded,  is  tipped  with  white. 
The  bill  is  brown,  the  eyes  red,  the  feet  and  nails  black* 
The  female  is  as  large  as  the  male  ;  her  hood  is  grey  in- 
ftead  of  white,  and  the  creft  very  fcanty.  The  reft  of  her 
plumage  is  black  of  a  browniih  caft,  and  the  edging  of  the 
wings  is  grey.  This  fpecies  Vaillant  met  with  only  on 
the  high  mountains  in  the  country  of  the  Houzouanas, 
and  among  rocks.  They  are  extremely  (hy,  and  our  na- 
turalift  was  never  able  to  difeover  a  neft.  In  the  ftomachs 
of  thofe  he  (hot  he  found  the  remains  of  infedts  only. 
The  male  is  reprefented  at  fig.  3. 

no.  Mufcicapa  molenara,  the  miller  fly-catcher.  This 
fpecies  is  called  moolenar,  miller,  by  the  Dutch  fettlers 
and  Hottentots,  becaufe  the  male  really  makes  a  noife  re- 
fembling  thofe  hand-mills  which  many  of  the  inhabitants 
ufe  for  grinding  their  own  corn.  Thefe  birds  keep  in 
the  thickeft  buihes,  and  would  not  be  eafily  difeovered 
but  for  the  grating  note  of  the  males,  grerrrrar,  grerrrrart 
which  they  repeat  almoft  incelfantly ;  yet  they  are  not 
very  ffiy,  for,  while  making  this  delightful  muiic,  you, 
may  get  near  enough  to  knock  them  down  with  a  flick. 

The  male  is  about  the  fize  of  our  titmoufe,  Parus  major. 
It  is  of  a  reddifli  brown  tinged  with  olive  on  the  head, 
neck,  mantle,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts;  the  wings 
are  black,  and  fo  is  the  tail,  but  the  lateral  feathers  are 
bordered  with  white;  the  feathers  of  the  wings  alfo  have 
an  edging  of  reddifli  white;  and  near  the  middle  of  the 
wing  appears  a  fpot  of  red.  A  black  fpot  begins  at  the 
noftrils,  and  reaches  acrofs  the  eye.  The  throat  is  black, 
which  is  divided  from  the  black  of  the  eye  by  a  white 
ftripe,  There  is  a  large  black  patch  on  the  breaft,  leaving 
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ca  tlie  front  of  the  neck  another  white  fpace  dividing  it 
from  the  black  of  the  throat.  The  fides  are  ruff-colour; 
the  reft  of  the  under  part  pure  white.  The  bill  and  feet 
are  brown  ;  the  eyes  very  bright  orange.  The  female  is 
rather  fmaller  than  the  male.  Her  throat  and  brealt  are 
ferruginous  red  inftead  of  black;  belly  the  fame.  The 
male  and  female  are  commonly  feen  together  ;  and  chiefly 
in  thickets  or  bullies,  not  in  woods,  though  woods  abound 
in  the  canton  through  which  runs  the  river  Duywenhock, 
where  Vaillant  firfl  met  with  them  ;  and  he  continued  to 
fee  them  all  the  way  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Auteni- 
quois,  where  he  never  met  with  one.  M.  Vaillant  was 
not  however  fo  fortunate  as  to  find  either  neft  or  eggs, 
the  pairing-feafon  not  being  arrived  when  he  was  in  that 
quarter.  One  of  the  natives  informed  him  that  they  built 
in  thickets,  which  is  very  probable  ;  and  that  their  eggs 
were  white,  and  fix  in  number.  They  feed  on  caterpillars 
and  infers. 

hi.  Mufcicapa print,  the  pririt  fly-catcher.  The  name 
is  taken  from  the  note  or  cry  uttered  by  the  male.  This 
fpecies  is  common  to  both  the  eafl  and  weft  coafls  of 
Africa  ;  on  one  fide,  about  the  great  Fifh  River  and 
throughout  CafFraria;  on  the  other,  among  the  Great 
Namaquois,  and  efpecially  in  the  mimofa-woods  which 
fkirt  the  Great  River  on  both  fides,  but  more  abundant 
on  the  eafl.  This  bird  is  about  the  fize  of  the  preceding; 
and  the  male  is  alfo  diflinguifhed  by  a  large  black  breall- 
plate.  The  throat  and  front  of  the  neck  are  entirely 
white,  which  reaches  far  back  like  a  collar.  All  the  under 
parts  of  the  body,  including  the  under  tail-coverts,  are 
alfo  white,  but  with  fome  black  on  thofe  parts  of  the  fides 
which  are  concealed  by  the  wing.  The  top  of  the  head 
is  dark  bluifh-grey ;  along  the  forehead  runs  a  white  line, 
which  goes  over  the  eye  like  an  eyebrow ;  from  the  corner 
of  the  mouth  on  each  fide  runs  a  black  fpot,  which,  going 
acrofs  the  eyes,  widens  over  the  ears,  and  runs  to  the  back 
of  the  neck,  where  the  two  are  feparated  by  a  white  fpot. 
The  mantle  is  flate-colour,  inclining  to  black  on  the  fca- 
pulars,  the  wing-coverts,  the  back,  and  upper  tail-coverts; 
Fome  irregular  black  lines,  like  pencil-marks,  appear  on 
the  rump.  The  tail,  which  is  a  little  rounded,  is  black, 
the  tvvolateral  feathers  edged  with  white,  the  others  tipped 
with  white;  the  wing-quills  are  black,  edged  with  white, 
the  white  edging  increafing  in  breadth  from  the  firfl  quills 
to  the  lafl ;  a  white  fefloon  fringes  the  end  of  the  great 
coverts,  forming  a  white  fpot  acrofs  the  wing.  The  bill, 
feet,  and  nails,  are  horn-colour;  the  eyes  pale  yellow. 

The  female  is  rather  fmaller  than  the  male  ;  the  throat 
and  breafl  are  faint  red,  much  lighter  on  the  fides  of  the 
throat  and  middle  of  the  neck,  fo  that  the  red  of  the  breafl 
and  the  fpot  on  the  throat  are  enclofed  as  it  were  in  a 
yellowilhframe.  Thefront  and  top  of  the  head  are  grey, 
as  in  the  male  ;  flie  has  alfo  a  black  fpot  from  the  corner 
of  the  mouth  acrofs  the  eyes;  but  it  does  not  extend  lb 
far,  and  is  terminated  by  the  black  line  which  enclofes 
the  grey  of  the  top  of  the  head.  She  has  alfo  a  kind  of 
white  eyebrow,  like  the  male.  The  top  of  the  mantle  is 
light  red  fhaded  with  brown,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
fame  is  black  mixed  with  white.  The  rump  is  mottled 
white  and  black,  but  the  white  is  prevalent.  The  under 
part  of  the  body  is  white,  in  fome  parts  inclining  to  grey; 
the  tail  is  black,  tipped  with  white ;  wings  the  fame.  The 
uell  Vaillant  was  not  able  to  procure;  he  could  only  dis¬ 
cover,  therefore,  that  they  feed  on  infedls,  caterpillars, 
and  fpiders;  that  the  male  is  generally  accompanied  by 
his  female,  the  male  emitting  one  uniform  note,  pririt, 
pririt;  and,  laflly,  that  they  are  more  fhy  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fpecies,  and  more  nimble  alfo ;  fo  that  to  procure 
them  was  no  eafy  matter,  though  they  are  very  plentiful. 

As  a  concluding  remark  upon  this  genus,  Vaillant  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  birds  of  different  genera  in  Africa,  which 
feed  entirely  upon  infeSls,  are  extremely  numerous  in¬ 
deed  in  comparifon  with  thofe  in  Europe ;  witnefs  the  pre- 
fent  genus  of  fly-catchers,  the  fpecies  of  which  are  found 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Cape,  of  Good  Hope  quite  to 
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the  tropic.  He  aflerts  that  we  have  in  Europe  but  twenty- 
fix  birds  that  live  entirely  upon  i-nfefts,  among  which  he 
reckons  four  fpecies  of  the  Lanius  or  butcher-bird,  two  of 
the  Mufcicapa  or  fly-catcher,  one  Sitta  or  nuthatch,  four 
of  the  Tetrao  or  partridge  kind,  two  of  the  Certhia  or 
creeper,  one  Promerops  or  hoopoe,  five  of  the  Hirundo  or 
fwallow,  one  Caprimulgus  or  goatfucker,  &c.  But  in' 
Africa  there  are  not  only  many  more  of  each  of  thefe 
genera,  (as  perhaps  of  fly-catchers  alone  more  than  forty,) 
but  alfo  many  others,  which,  though  they  feed  entirely 
upon  infefts,  cannot,  he  fays,  be  reduced  to  any  of  the 
genera  we  have.  But,  as  this  ingenious  and  diligent  tra¬ 
veller  is  fatisfied  with  plentifully  abiding  our  fyllems  with¬ 
out  lubflituting  any  of  his  own  ;  fince  he  “  oppofes  every 
thing,  and  propoles  nothing;”  all  that  we  can  do,  con- 
fiftently  with  our  own  plan,  is  to  place  his  new  fpecies  in 
thofe  genera  they  teem  moll  nearly  allied  to. 

1 12.  Mufcicapa  drongo,  the  drongo.  This  bird  is  the 
firfl  of  a  feries  which  Vaillant  has  coile£led  into  a  new  ge¬ 
nus,  which  he  calls  drongo,  from  the  name  of  this  fpecies  at 
Madagafcar.  His  general  remarks  upon  this  new  genus 
(in  which  he  fays  Ihould  be  included  feveral  fpecies  of  the 
Lanius,  Corvus,  and  Mufcicapa)  are  as  follow:  The 
drongos  have  more  ftrength  in  their  jaws  than  moll  of  the 
butcher-birds;  they  have  Hi  ff  hairs  at  the  gape,  like  the 
fly-catchers;  they  have  a  notch  in  the  upper  mandible, 
but  not  fo  large  as  in  the  butcher-bird;  the  noilrils  are 
very  large,  and  entirely  covered  with  briltl.y  feathers,  as 
in  the  Corvi ;  the  legs  are  fliort  and  ftrong,  nails  large  and 
hooked  ;  the  hind  toe  is  the  largeit ;  it  is  broad  and  flat, 
as  well  as  the  bale  of  the  other  three.  Some  of  the  fpecies 
are  very  large ;  but  all  have  the  tail  forked,  at  leaft  as  lon«- 
as  the  body,  and  confifting  often  quills.  As  thefe  birds 
feed  upon  infedls,  and  chiefly  upon  bees,  we  have  thought 
bell,  for  reafons  before  afllgned,  to  place  them  here. 

The  prefent  fpecies,  then,  as  Vaillant  aflerts,  has  been 
deferibed  and  figured  by  Briflon  under  the  name  of  the 
Great  crefted  fly-catcher  of  Madagafcar;  but  Buffon,  he 
fays,  placed  it  at  the  end  of  the  butcher-birds.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  in  CafFraria ;  frequenting  the  large  forelts,  and  afiem- 
bling  in  fmall  companies.  Its  chief  nourifhment  is  bees, 
which  it  catches  on  the  wing  as  the  other  fly-catchers  do 
the  common  flies,  &c.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  evening 
after  funfet,  and  in  the  morning  before  funrife,  that  the 
drongo  hunts  thefe  induftrious  infedts  ;  fmall  companies 
of  them  range  themfelves  along  the  wood,  perched  on  fo- 
litary  trees  either  withered  or  having  many  leaflefs  branches, 
the  better  to  feize  the  moment  when  the  bees  depart  from 
the  wood,  or  return  with  their  booty.  Sometimes  as  many 
as  thirty  may  be  feen  together  in  motion  upon  the  fame 
tree,  fome  flying  oft',  others  returning,  forming  a  very  bufy 
feene,  and  by  no  means  a  quiet  one ;  each  inceflantly  re¬ 
peats  a  cry  which  may  be  exprefi'ed  by  pia-griach,  griack. 
From  the  cry  of  thefe  birds,  while  thus  employed  after 
funfet,  and  their  being  of  a  black  colour,  the  colonifts  at 
the  Cape  call  them  duywels  voogel,  devil-birds  ;  and  Vaillant 
fays  his  Hottentots  always  confidered  them  as  birds  of  ill- 
omen,  and  entreated  him  not  to  flioot  at  them,  and  efpe¬ 
cially  when  they  were  thus  collected  and  performing  their 
magic  rites  as  they  thought,  left  fome  misfortune  Thould 
befal  the  company.  But  Vaillant  explained  to  them  the 
nature  of  the  employment  of  thefe  birds,  after  he  had 
made  himfelf  fully  acquainted  with  it.  When  the  ni°Fit 
fets  in,  the  nodturnal  birds  of  prey  drive  thefe  bee-eaters 
to  their  retreats. 

The  drongo  has  a  creft  Handing  upright  upon  the  fore¬ 
head  ;  the  feathers  are  narrow  and  ftifF,  fo  as  never  to  lie 
flat  upon  the  head  ;  but  are  inclined  forward  :  the  front 
feathers  are  but  a  few  lines  in  length,  but  the  hinder  ones 
two  inches.  Size  nearly  of  the  thrulh  ;  plumage  entirely 
black,  with  a  green  tint  in  certain  pofitions ;  the  eyes  are 
dark  brown.  _  The  wings  when  extended  are  fifteen  inches 
from  tip  to  tip ;  yet  when  at  reft  they  reach  but  one  third 
the  length  of  the  tail.  The  tail  conlifts  of  ten  feathers, 
the  lateral  ones  two  inches  longer  than  the  intermediate 
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ones,  fo  that  it  is  much  forked.  The  female  is  rather 
fmaller  than  the  male,  and  her  creft  about  half  the  height ; 
in  other  refpe<5ts  there  is  no  difference.  The  young  bird 
is  of  a  brown  black  on  the  wings  and  tail ;  the  reft  of  the 
plumage  black  mixed  with  grey,  but  under  the  tail  with 
•white  ;  the  creft  is  then  but  eight  or  ten  lines  high  in  the 
male,  but  in  the  female  not  yet  vifible.  Its  habits  and 
netting  are  not  abfolutely  known,  but  are  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  following,  which  Vaillant  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  in  the  feafon  of  incubation. 

113.  Mufcicapa  drongo  minor,  the  Small  drongo.  This 
fpecies  is  fmaller  than  the  preceding,  and  has  no  tuft ;  the 
tail  is  lefs  forked,  the  lateral  quills  being  but  eight  or  ten 
lines  longer  than  the  intermediate  ones.  In  manners  it 
refembles  the  former.  It  is  met  with  along  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  Africa,  from  the  fmiling  banks  of  the  river 
Dwywen-hock  to  the  bay  of  Formofa  or  Blettenberg  ;  it 
occurs  again  by  the  Small  and  Great  Fifli  Rivers  at  the 
entrance  of  Cnft'raria,  and  in  the  mimofa- woods  of  the 
Gamtoos,  the  Swarte-kop,  and  the  Sondag ;  but  not  in 
the  interior,  nor  on  the  weft  coaft. 

This  bird  is  of  a  black  colour,  brownifh  at  the  ends  of 
the  great  wing-quills,  and  bluifh  on  the  parts  directly  ex- 
pofed  to  the  light ;  the  eye  dull  brown.  The  female  is 
rather  lefs  than  the  male.  The  young  bird  has  fome 
•white  on  the  lower  belly,  and  on  the  under  tail-coverts  ; 
and  the  plumage  in  general  is  glofl'ed  over  with  brownifh 
grey.  In  the  love-feafon,  the  male  has  a  long  morning 
and  evening  fomewhat  like  our  blackbird.  The  neft  is 
fabricated  in  the  forked  extremities  of  the  lateral  branches 
of  the  higheft  mimofa-trees  ;  it  confifts  of  flexible  twigs 
interwoven  fo  loofely  anddiftantly,  that  from  the  bottom 
©f  the  tree  you  may  fee  and  count  the  eggs  within,  for 
there  is  no  downy  matter  whatever  to  fill  up  the  interftices. 
The  eggs  are  generally  four  in  number,  white  with  black 
fpots.  The  male  fliares  with  the  female  the  cares  of  in¬ 
cubation. 

1 14.  Mufcicapa  drongo  major,  the  whifkered  drongo. 
This  is  larger  than  the  two  preceding,  being  about  the 
3ize  of  the  common  thruih.  The  fpecific  character  is,  a 
bunch  of  ftiff  hairs  riling  ere<5!  from  each  noftril,  and  joined 
by  fimilar  hairs  from  each  fide  the  lower  mandible  bend¬ 
ing  forward,  and  forming  very  evident  whifkers.  This 
bird  is  more  fquat  than  the  other  drongos  j  its  tail  is  not 
j’o  deeply  forked  as  that  of  the  drongo,  but  more  fo  than 
that  of  the  fmall  drongo.  The  wings  and  tail  are  brownifn 
dirty  black;  the  reft  of  the  plumage  black  with  a  greenifh 
glofs  ;  the  bill  and  feet  black ;  the  eye  bright  maroon- 
colour.  The  female  is  about  one-fourth  lefs  than  the 
male  ;  her  plumage  differs  only  in  fome  white  fpots  on 
the  lower  belLy  and  under  tail-coverts ;  her  whifkers  alfo 
are  much  lefs.  Vaillant  met  with  this  fpecies  but  once 
in  a  foreft  in  Caffraria  near  an  encampment  which  he  called 
the  Field  of  Death.  He  and  his  man  fhot  five  at  that 
time,  two  males  and  three  females ;  in  their  ftomachs  he 
found  the  remains  only  of  bees  and  caterpillars.  Their 
cry  is  ghi-err-gret. ,  which  thole  tffiatefcaped  uttered  all  at 
once  when  the  gun  went  off. 

1 1 5.  Mufcicapa  drongo  grifea,  the  grey  drongo.  This 
fpecies  inhabits  Ceylon,  whence  Vaillant  received  thirteen 
of  them,  all  dried,  but  not  difbowelled  ;  he  found  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts,  therefore,  very  perfeft,  and  could  eafily  dif- 
tinguifh  the  males  from  the  females.  The  ltomach  con¬ 
tained  nothing  but  the  remains  of  bees  and  other  infefts. 
This  bird  greatly  refembles  the  fmall  drongo  ;  the  tail  is 
rather  more  forked,  as  in  the  drongo.  The  bill,  feet,  and 
legs,  are  lead-colour ;  the  plumage  in  general  of  a  ftiining 
lilver  grey  ;  the  colour  of  the  eyes  could  not  be  difco- 
vered,  The  females  were  rather  lefs  than  the  males. 

1 16.  Mufcicapa  atbiventris,  the  white-bellied  grey 
drongo.  This  fo  much  refembles  the  laft,  that  it  might 
be  taken  for  a  variety.  The  top  of  the  head,  neck,  back, 
in  fhort  all  the  upper  lurface,  are  of  the  fame  fil  very  grey  ; 
but  the  whole  of  the  under  furface,  i.  e.  the  throat,  breaft, 
belly,  thighs,  and  under,  tail-coverts,  beautiful  white  j  the 
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bill,  feet,  and  nails,  lead-colour.  Many  young  birds  have 
the  under  parts  of  the  plumage  entirely  white ;  it  there¬ 
fore  remains  a  doubt  whether  this  may  not  be  a  young 
bird  of  the  preceding  fpecies.  Vaillant,  who  examined 
two  lent  from  Batavia,  did  not  however  fee  any  reafon  to 
fuppole  them  to  have  attained  their  firft  plumage  only  ; 
they  had  every  appearance  of  being  full-grown  birds. 
They  might  indeed  be  females  of  the  preceding,  as  they 
differ  from  the  male  in  colour  till  they  are  more  than  two 
years  old. 

xi 7.  Mufcicapa  longicauda,  the  long-tailed  drongo. 
This  fpecies  is  longer  and  thinner  than  the  reft  of  the 
drongos;  the  bill  is  very  long,  and  weaker  alfo  in  propor¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  tail  is  longer  than  the  whole  body  from  the 
point  of  the  bill  to  the  vent ;  it  is  confiderably  tapered, 
the  lateral  quills  being  at  leaft  two  inches  and  a  quarter 
longer  than  the  intermediate  ones,  forming  a  deeper  fork 
than  any  of  the  fpecies  we  have  called  drongos.  The  plu¬ 
mage  in  general  is  black,  with  a  bright  blue  glofs;  bill, 
feet,  and  nails,  lead-colour. 

1 1 8.  Mufcicapa  Malabarica,  the  racket  drongo.  This 
is  a  very  large  fpecies.  It  has  been  very  erroneoufly  de- 
fcribed  by  Sonnerat.  The  outer  lateral  tail-feathers  ex¬ 
tend  in  naked  filaments  for  fix  or  feven  inches  beyond  the 
intermediate  feather,  but  are  furniihed  with  barbs  at  their 
tips,  which  ip  read  out  broad  like  a  racket  or  battledore; 
yet  thefe  barbs  are  confined  to  the  outer  fide  of  the  item, 
the  inner  part  being  naked.  This  bird  is  entirely  of  a 
glofiy  black,  with  refleftions  of  green  in  certain  lights. 
Inhabits  Batavia  and  Malabar.  Some  lpecimens  which 
wanted  the  two  long  feathers  werefaid  to  be  females  ;  they 
differed  in  no  other  refpeft.  Sonnerat  tells  us  nothing  of 
the  habits  of  this  fpecies  ;  he  defcribes  the  tail  as  fquare, 
inltead  of  naked  ;  the  eyes,  he  fays,  are  red.  In  another 
place,  Vaillant  affirms  this  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Cuculu,s 
paradifea  of  Linnaeus,  for  which  fee  vol.  v.  p.  440. 

1 19.  Mufcicapa  asrea,  the  bronzed  drongo.  This  fpe¬ 
cies,  whofe  plumage,  though  entirely  black,  is  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  kind.  Inhabits  Bengal.  It  is  precifely  of  the  fliape 
and  fize  of  the  fmall  drongo,  and  might  be  taken  fora  va¬ 
riety.  All  the  upper  furface,  then,  is  of  a  glofly  black, 
melting  into  blue  or  bronzed  green,  which  gives  it  a  won¬ 
derful  brilliancy  when  expofed  to  the  rays  of  light.  Tlffi 
under  furface  is  dark  grey  without  any  glofs  ;  the  under 
parts  of  the  wing  and  tail-quills  is  absolutely  black  ;  fo  are 
the  bill  and  feet.  Vaillant's  African  Birds,  vol.  iii,  i v. 
Birds  of  America  and  India,  vol.  i.  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  iv. 
Turton's  Linn.  Nat.  Hiji.  by  the  Editor,  vol.  vin  viii. 

MUSCIP'ULA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Dionvea  and  Silene. 

MUS'CKA,  a  town  of  Lufatia,  on  the  river  Neifle  :  the 
chief  place  of  a  lordftnp,  about  thirty  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference  :  twenty-four  miies  weft  of  Sagan,  and  fifty-two 
north-eaft  of  Drefden.  Lat.  51.  31.  N.  Ion.  14.46.  E. 

MUS'CLE,  f.  [muycula,  Sax.]  In  anatomy  and  phy-, 
fiology,  is  that  foft  and  fibrous  ftrudture,  generally  of  a 
red  colour,  known  in  common  language  by  the  name  of 
flelh,  and  pofleffing  the  property  of  contra&ion,  by  which 
it  becomes  the  inftrument  of  almoft  all  the  motions  in 
the  living  body.  It  confifts  of  threads  or  fibres  joined  to¬ 
gether  by  cellular  fubftance:  thefe  are  rendered  very  con- 
fpicuous  in  meat  which  has  been  boiled  for  a  long  time. 
They  are  arranged  in  different  forms  according  to  the  pur- 
pofes  to  which  they  are  fubfervient.  Connected  together 
in  large  mafles,  and  united  to  tendons,  which  are  fixed  to 
the  bones,  they  conftitute  the  voluntary  mufcles.  Thefe 
compofe  nearly  the  whole  bulk  of  the  foft  parts  of  the 
limbs,  and  a  very  confiderable  proportion  of  the  trunk, 
and  execute  all  the  motions  which  take  place  in  obedience 
to,  the  commands  of  the  will.  They  fix  the  body,  and  de¬ 
termine  the  attitudes  of  its  various  parts  in  Handing,  fit¬ 
ting,  and  lying ;  they  move  it  forwards  in  walking,  run¬ 
ning,  jumping,  dancing,  fwimming,  climbing,  See.  and 
are  the  foie  agents  in  feizing,  holding,  tlirufting,  throw¬ 
ing,  &c.  By  alternately  enlarging  and  contra&ing  the 
clieft;  jJieix  affiance  is  effential  in  refpiration ;  and  thefe 
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motions,  together  with  thofe  which  they  caufe  in  the 
larynx  and  mouth,  produce  the  voice  and  fpeech.  They 
direct  the  eyes  towards  furrounding  objects,  and  elevate 
or  deprefs  the  lids :  they  open  or  dole  the  mouth  and 
nofe.  They  are  the  agents  of  fucking,  chewing,  and 
I'wallowing ;  and  are  effentially  concerned  in  copulation 
and  parturition,  in  expelling  the  urine  and  faeces,  See. 

Some  motions  are  not  executed  by  mufcles  :  the  e'laf- 
ticity  of  a  cartilage,  for  inftance,  may  re  ft  ore  it  after  it 
lias  been  moved  out  of  its  natural  ftate.  It  is  ftill  a  con¬ 
troverted  point  whether  the  arteries  are  mufcular;  and 
the  veins  certainly  are  not.  Similar  doubts  exift  concern¬ 
ing  the  iris.  We  can  deteft  no  mufcular  fibres  in  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  nor  in  the  excretory  canals  of  the  glands. 
The  motions  of  exhalation,  fecretion,  abforption,  and  nu¬ 
trition,  are  for  the  moft  part  imperceptible  to  us;  and  the 
minutenefs  of  the  organs,  in  which  they  are  performed, 
conceals  them  altogether  from  our  refearches  :  we  have, 
therefore,  no  grounds  for  believing  that  they  are  executed 
by  mufcles. 

According  to  the  preceding  view,  we  may  ftate  that  the 
perceptible  motions  (excepting  thofe  of  the  iris  and  the  „ 
large  abforbing  vefl'els)  are  performed  by  that  kind  of 
ftrudure  which  we  call  mufcle  ;  while  the  movements, 
which  efcape  our  obfervation,  are  executed  in  a  manner, 
oft  which  we  may  rather  fay  we  are  ignorant,  than  that  it 
is  not  effeded  by  the  medium  of  mufcular  ftrudure.  See 
die  article  Anatomy,  vol.  3.  p.  527,  530,  561-579. 

MUS'CLE,  j.  A  bivalve  ftiell-fifh.  See  the  article  My- 
Tilus. — It  is  the  obfervation  of  Ariftotle,  that  oyfters 
and  mufcles  grow  fuller  in  the  waxing  of  the  moon.  Hake- 
will  on  Providence. — MnJ'clcs,  where  they  can  be  collected 
in  large  quantities,  may  be  made  ufe  of  as  an  excellent 
manure,  either  alone  or  in  the  ftate  of  compoft  with 
earthy  fubftances.  They  were  formerly  much  employed 
on  the  fea-coafts  of  Lancalhire,  but  have  lately  been  on  the 
decline.  Chambers. 

MUSCLE  BANK',  a  filhing  bank  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Newfoundland. 

MUSCLE  BAT,  a  bay  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  an 
ifland  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan :  eight  miles  weft  of  Paf- 
jfage  Point. 

MUSCLE  BA'Y,  or  Baha'i  Formo'sa,  a  bay  of  the 
Indian  Sea,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  In  it  is  a  fmall  ifland 
or  rock,  and  fome  brackifh  fprings  and  rivers.  It  is  the 
beft  of  all  the  bays  hereabouts,  but  not  to  be  made  ufe  of 
except  in  cafe  of  neceflity,  becaufe  the  fouth-eaft  and 
fouth-weft  winds  make  a  great  fea.  Lat.  35..  10.  S.  Ion. 
22.  40.  E. 

MUSCLE  BA'Y,  or  Messilo'nes,  a  bay  on  the  coaft 
of  Peru.  Lat.  21.  40.  S. 

MUSCLE  CANAL',  a  ftrait  leading  into  Carter’s  Bay, 
on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America.  Carter's  Bay  was  fo 
called  by  Capt.  Vancouver,  in  memory  of  afeaman  of  that 
name  who  w'as  poifoned  there  by  eating  mufcles.  Lat. 
52.  48.  N.  Ion.  231. 42.  E. 

MUSCLE  SHO'ALS,  fliallow  parts  of  the  Tennaflee 
River,  250  miles  from  its  mouth.  They  extend  twenty- 
five  miles,  and  derive  their  name  from  the  number  of  foft 
flrells  found  there. 

MUS'CLING,  J'.  in  painting,  a  proper  exprefling  of  the 
mufcles. — A  good  piece,  the  painters  fay,  muft  have  a 
good  mufelivg,  as  well  as  colouring.  Shaftejbury. 

MUS'CO,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  viceroyalty 
of  New  Grenada:  feventy  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota.  Lat.  5.  16.  N.  Ion.  73.  30.  W. 

MUSCO-FUN'GUS,  f.  in  botany.  See  Lichen  and 
Tremella. 

MUSCOI'DES.  See  Mnium  and  Jungermannia. 

MUSCONETCUN'CK,  a  river  of  New  Jerfey,  which 
runs  into  the  Delaware  fix  miles  fouth  of  Philipiburgh  in 
Jat.  40.  34.  N.  Ion.  75.  14.  W. 

MUSCONISI,  or  Miosconisi,  two  fmall  iflands  in  the 
gulf  of  Adramytti,  near  the  coaft  of  Natolia;  fifteen 
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miles  fouth-foutb-weft  of  Adramytti.  Lat.  39.  40.  N. 
ldn.26.44.  E. 

MUS'COSE,  adj.  [ mufeofus ,  Lat.]  Mofiy. 

MUSCO'SENESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  mofl’y. 

MUSCOS'ITY,  /.’  The  ftate  of  being  overrun  with 
mofs ;  moflinefs. 

MUS'COUS,  adj.  Molly. 

MUSCOVA'DO,  f.  Sugar  that  has  been  cured  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  It  is  the  raw  material  from  which  the  Bri- 
tifti  fugar-bakers  chiefly  make  their  loaf,  or  refined  lump. 
See  Sugar. 

MUS  COVITE,  f.  A  native  ofMufcovy. 

MUS'COVY.  See  Russia. 

MUSCOVY  GLASS',  or  Glim'mer.  See  the  article 
Mica,  vol.  xv.  p.  316. 

MUS'CULAR,  adj.  Relating  to  the  mufcles  ;  performed 
by  the  mufcles. — -By  the  mufcular  motion  and  perpetual 
flux  of  the  liquids,  a  great  part  of  the  liquids  are  thrown 
out  of  the  body.  Arbuthnot. 

MUSCULARITY,  f  The  ftate  of  having  mufcles.— 
The  guts  of  a  fturgeon,  taken  out  and  cut  to  pieces,  will 
ftil!  move,  which  may  depend  upon  their  great  thicknefs 
and  mnfcularity.  Grew. 

MUS'CULATED,  adj.  Having  mufcles  ;  confiding  of 
mufcles. 

MUS'CULOUS,  adj.  Full  of  mufcles;  brawny. — They 
are  mufculous  and  ftrong,  beyond  what  their  fize  gives 
reafon  for  expecting.  Johnfun  s  Journ.  Weft.  I/lands. — Per¬ 
taining  to  a  mufcle. — The  uvea  has  a  mufculous  power, 
and  can  dilate  and  contraft  that  round  hole,  called  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  for  the  better  moderating  the  tranfmif- 
fion  of  light.  More. 

MUS'CULUS,  J\  A  military  machine,  made  ufe  of  by 
the  Romans  to  cover  and  protedl  the  foldiers  while  they 
approached  and  undermined  the  walls  of  befieged  places, 
or  filled  the  ditches.  It  feems  to  have  refembled  the  tef- 
tudo  in  form,  but  was  fmaller  in  fize.  See  Artillery, 
vol.  ii. 

MUS'CULUS  (Andrew),  a  German  Lutheran  divine 
and  profeflor  in  the  fixteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Schneberg  in  Mifnia,  but  in  what  year  we  are  not  told. 
He  was  appointed  to  fill  the  theological  chair  at  Frank¬ 
fort  upon  the  Oder;  made  fuperintendent-general  of  the 
churches. in  the  March  of  Brandenburg;  and  died  in  the 
year  1580.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of 
books,  which  difplay  learning,  genius,  and  eloquence, 
but  united  with  an  abundant  portion  of  confident  and 
afiuming  pretenfions,  paradoxical  hypothefes,  and  abfurd 
if  not  impious  notions.  He  maintained  the  dodtrine  of  the 
ubiquity ;  and  affirmed,  “  that  the  afeenfion  of  Chrift  into 
heaven  was  nothing  more  than  the  vanifhing  or  difap- 
pearing  of  the  body  of  Chrift  in  thofe  clouds  where  it 
yet  remains  to  this  day,  though  not  in  that  vifible  man¬ 
ner  and  form,  nor  with  the  fort  of  converfation  which 
he  ufed  with  his  difciples  before  his  death  and  afeen¬ 
fion;”  and  afterw'ards  he  faid,  “  that  this  afeenfion  was 
not  performed  by  any  phyfical  motion,  or  change  of 
place,”  See.  He  publifhed  a  book  to  prove,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  neceflary  that  the  glorious  body  of  Jefus  Chrift 
lliould  phyfieally  fill  up  any  lpace.  In  one  of  his  fermons 
he  declared,  that  they  who  taught  that  Jefus  Chrift  died 
only  as  to  his  human  nature,  belonged  to  the  devil,  both 
body  and  foul;  and  that  the  orthodox  doctrine  is,  that 
he  died  both  as  to  his  human  and  divine  nature.  He 
perfuaded  himfelf  that  fome  predictions  in  the  feriptures 
indicated  great  revolutions  which  fliould  lpeedily  take 
place  in  Germany,  and  that  the  end  of  the  world  was 
near  at  hand;  and  he  wrote  upon  thefe  fubjeCts  with  the 
aflurance  of  one  who  pretended  to  have  a  key  to  all  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New'  Teftament.  Bayle, 

MUS'CULUS  (Wolfgang),  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
German  Lutheran  divines,  was  born  at  Dieuze  in  Lor- 
rain,  in  the  year  1479.  His  father,  who  was  a  cooper  by 
trade,  finding  that  at  a  very  early  age  he  difeovered  a 
4  A  predominant 
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predominant  inclination  for  learning,  was  defirous  of 
gratifying  his  withes;  but,  being  in  humble  circum- 
llances,  he  could  afford  very  little  towards  his  fon’s  main¬ 
tenance  at  fchool,  and  left  him,  therefore,  to  provide  his 
own  fubfiftence  by  tinging  from  door  to  door,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  poor  fcholars  in  thofe  times.  With  the 
aid  of  what  he  obtained  by  this  practice  he  was  enabled 
to  fupport  himfelf  at  different  fchools  till  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age.  He  then  let  out  towards  his  native  place, 
with  the  defign  of  vifiting  his  parents;  but,  happening 
one  evening  to  enter  a  convent  of  Benedibtines  in  the 
country  of  Lutzelflein  at  the  time  of  vefpers,  he  parti¬ 
cularly  ffruck  the  fuperior  by  the  excellence  of  his  ling- 
■jng,  and  the  conieiinefs  of  his  perfon.  After  fervice, 
therefore,  he  fent  for  our  young  fcholar ;  and,  being 
equally  plcafed  with  his  behaviour,  he  made  him  an  offer 
of  an  admiffion  into  the  convent,  free  from  all  expenle, 
which  was  an  unprecedented  favour;  and  promifed,  alfo, 
that  he  would  furnifh  him  from  his  own  purfe  with 
clothes  and  all  other  neceffaries.  This  offer,  with  the 
confent  of'his  parents,  Mufculus  gratefully  accepted  ; 
and,  after  he  had  taken  the  monaftic  habit,  fpent  thirty- 
three  years  of  his  life  diligently  employed  in  ftudy,  and 
a  fhining  example  to  the  community  of  regularity,  tem¬ 
perance,  and  obedience  to  the  prescribed  duties  of  the 
cloifter.  Claffical  learning,  poetry,  and  mulic,  were  fa¬ 
vourite  fubjedls  of  his  application  ;  and  he  had  made  con- 
fiderable  progrefs  in  them  before  he  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  He  then  devoted  himfelf  affiduoufly  to  the  ftudy 
of  divinity,  facred  criticifm,  and  particularly  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  themfelves.  When  well  furnifhed  with  erudition 
and  biblical  knowledge,  he  was  called  to  the  fervice  of 
the  pulpit ;  and,  as  he  excelled  in  eloquence,  became  an 
admirable  and  very  popular  preacher.  For  fome  time  his 
fervices  were  confined  to  three  or  four  churches  in  the 
vicinity  and  under  the  jui’ifdidlion  of  the  convent;  but 
afterwards  they  were  extended  to  feveral  diftant  churches. 

About  the  year  1518,  being  furnifhed  by  a  friend  with 
Luther’s  Thefes,  which  were  juft  publifhed,  and  attracted 
univerfal  attention  in  Germany,  he  read  them  with  the 
greateft  avidity,  and,  after  mature  enquiry,  became  an 
entire  convert  to  the  doctrines  which  they  contained. 
From  this  time,  he  zealoufly  defended  that  reformer  and 
his  opinions,  not  only  in  difputations  within  the  walls 
of  the  convent,  but  in  the  different  churches  in  which 
he  officiated  as  preacher.  Hence  he  became  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Lutheran  monk.  The  freedom 
and  ability  with  which  Mufculus  maintained  the  fenti- 
ments  of  Luther,  created  fuch  an  impreffion  on  the  minds 
of  his  brother-monks,  that  afterwards  the  greater  part  of 
the  Benedidtines  of  this  convent  quitted  the  habit,  and 
entered  into  the  world.  In  the  mean  time  the  conduit 
of  Mufculus  excited  againft  him  the  enmity  of  fome^of 
the  older  monks,  who  did  him  all  the  ill-offices  in  their 
power;  and  it  would  have  drawn  down  on  his  head  the 
vengeance  of  the  bifhops  of  Metz  and  Strafburg,  had  he 
not  been  protected  againft  their  rage  by  Reinhard  a  Rot- 
tenburg,  governor  of  the  caftle  of  Lutzelflein,  and  patron 
of  the  convent,  who  was  a  perfon  of  great  weight  and 
authority  in  the  palatinate. 

In  the  year  1527,  Mufculus,  finding  that  he  was  ex- 
pofed  to  no  little  danger  from  plots  that  were  laid  againft 
his  life,  came  to  a  refolution  of  withdrawing  frohi  the 
convent  to  fome  place  where  he  might  profefs  and  propa¬ 
gate  his  religious  principles  with  fafety.  Before,  how¬ 
ever,  he  could  carry  this  defign  into  execution,  the  prior 
of  the  convent  died,  and  Mufculus  was  elefted  his  fuc- 
cefi'or,  by  the  fuffrages  of  a  great  majority  of  the  monks. 
But  this  dignity  he  fteadily  rejected,  recommending  a 
friend  who  was  chofen  in  his  room.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year,  having  fixed  upon  the  time  of  bidding  adieu 
to  the  cloifter,  he  left  the  convent  at  midnight,  that  he 
might  avoid  the  notice  of  his  enemies,  and  efcaped  to 
Strafburg;  where  he  foon  afterwards  publicly  married 
.Margaret  Barth,  a  relation  of  his  friend  the  prior,  to. 


whom  he  had  been  contracted  while  at  the  monaftery. 
The  little  property  which  they  had  being  foon  exhaufted, 
he  found  it  neceflary  to  learn  fome  manual  art  in  order 
to  procure  fubliftence;  and,  having  placed  his  wife  as  a 
fervant  in  a  minift'er’s  family,  made  an  agreement  with  a 
weaver,  who  was  an  anabaptill,  to  be  taught  his  bufmefs ; 
but  in  about  two  months  his  mafter  difmifled  him,  on 
account  of  his  frequently  engaging  in  deputation  with 
an  anabaptill  minifter  who  lodged  at  the  weaver’s  lioufe. 
He  had  now  no  other  profpedl  of  gaining  his  livelihood 
than  by  joining  the  labourers  who  were  employed  in  re¬ 
pairing  the  fortifications  of  Strafburg,  and  was  promifed 
to  be  received  into  their  number  by  the  fuperintendent 
of  the  works;  but,  on  the  evening  before  he  was  to  com¬ 
mence  this  drudgery,  he  received  a  meffage  to  meet  Mar¬ 
tin  Bucer,  who,  after  fome  converfation  with  him,  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  defigned  that  he 
ihould  preach  every  Sunday  at  the  village  of  Dorlifheim. 
With  this  appointment  he  was  well  pleafed,  and  (dis¬ 
charged  its  duties  with  great  diligence  and  fuccefs,  re¬ 
pairing  to  the  village  every  Saturday,  and  returning  to 
Stralburg  on  the  following  Monday.  At  this  time  he  had 
an  apartment  in  Bucer’s  houfe,  who  gave  him  his  board 
in  return  for  the  fervice  which  he  had  rendered  him  by 
tra'nfcribing  his  manuferipts  for  the  prefs:  for  Bucer’s 
hand- writing  was  fo  bad,  that  the  printers  could  not  read 
it,  and  he  was  often  puzzled  to  make  it  out  himfelf. 
Some  months  afterwards  it  was  judged  expedient  that  lie 
Ihould  refide  at  Dorlilheim ;  to  which  place  he  accord¬ 
ingly  removed  with  his  wife,  who  was  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy.  Here  he  continued  during  twelve  months, 
zealoully  employed  in  the  duties  of  his  minifterial  func¬ 
tion,  and  fuftaining  the  rigours  of  extreme  poverty  with 
admirable  conftancy.  He  had  no  houfehold  furniture 
but  a  little  bed  brought  by  him  from  his  convent,  which 
was  occupied  by  his  wife  during  her  lying-in,  while  he. 
contented  himfelf  with  a  little  ltraw  on  the  bare  ground, 
and  a  few  necefiary  utenlils  which  the  humanity  of  his 
parilhioners  fuppiied  him  with.  He  was  alfo  reduced  to 
great  diftrefs,  owing  to  the  oppreffion  of  the  abbot  of 
Hohenforft,  who  colledled  the  tythes  and  revenues  of 
his  church,  but  W'ould  not  pay  his  penfion  ;  and  he  muff: 
have  periftied  through  want,  had  not  the  magiftrates  of 
Strafburg  ordered  him  a  fum  of  money  out  of  their  public 
treaf  ury.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  they  recalled  him  from 
this  fituation,  to  become  deacon-miniiler  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  church  in  Stralburg;  where  he  officiated  for  about 
two  years,  with  the  molt  commendable  diligence  and  in- 
creafmg  reputation. 

In  1531,  Mufculus  removed  to  Augfburg,  where  he  at 
firlt  officiated  as  minifter  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Crofs, 
and  afterw'ards  in  that  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  He  was  for 
fome  years  involved  in  continual  difputes  either  with  the 
papifts  or  anabaptifts ;  but  he  conllantly  and  fuccefsfully 
refilled  the  cruel  defign  of  putting  the  latter  to  death ; 
and  was  the  inftrument  of  reclaiming,  by  the  forcible 
weapons  of  reafon  and  argument,  feveral  of  the  deluded 
followers  of  Muncer.  He  retained  his  fituation  at  Augf¬ 
burg  till  the  year  154.7  ;  and  during  this  period  he  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  to 
which  he  had  been  before  a  ftranger.  He  gave  evidence 
of  his  Ikill  in  thele  languages  by  the  publication  of 
various  well-executed  tranflations,  particularly  of  the 
Commentaries  of  Chryfoftom  on  the  Epillles  of  St.  Paul; 
fome  of  the  works  of  Bafil,  Athanalius,  St.  Cyril,  Eu- 
febius,  Socrates,  Tlieodoret,  and  others.  In  the  years 
1540  and  154.1,  he  .was  deputed  by  the  fenate  to  attend 
the  conferences  held  between  the  proteftant  and  catholic 
divines  during  the  diets  of  Worms  and  Ratifoon;  and  in 
the  conference  during  the  latterdiet,  between  Melandthon 
and  Eckius,  he  w'as  appointed  one  of  the  fecretaries,  and 
drew  up  the  adds  of  it. 

When  Charles  V.  came  to  Augfburg,  in  154.7,  to 
hold  a  diet,  after  the  defeat  of  the  league  ofSmalkaldq, 
Mufculus  was  deprived  of  liis  church ;  but  he  Hill 
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continued  to  preach  the  tenets  of  the  reformed  religion, 
though  it  was  often  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  He 
afterwards  preached  decidedly  againft  the  Interim, 
(which  fee,  vol.  xi.)  but,  as  the  magiftrates  of  Auglburg 
chofe  to  fubmit  to  it,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw 
to  Swilferland,  and  occafionally  officiated  as  preacher  at 
Conftance,  St.  Gall,  and  Zurich.  While  he  was  at  the 
}aft-named  place,  he  was  invited  to  England  by  arch- 
biffiop  Cranmer;  but  the  ill  health  of  his  wife,  and  the 
largenefs  of  his  family,  confifting  of  eight  children,  led 
him  to  decline  the  prelate’s  offer.  In  154.9,  he  became 
profeffor  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  Berne,  the  du¬ 
ties  of  which  office  he  difcharged  with  great  reputation 
for  more  than  fourteen  years.  In  1552,  when  Auglburg 
had  recovered  its  liberty,  he  was  recalled  ;  and  about  the 
fame  time  he  had  invitations  from  Strafburg,  the  eledtors 
palatine  Otho-Henry  and  Frederic,  and  the  landgrave  of 
Heffe,  to  polls  of  honour  and  emolument ;  but  his  gra¬ 
titude  to  Berne  was  fo  great,  for  affording  him  an  afylum 
in  the  hour  of  his  diftrefs,  that  he  refufed,  without  hefi- 
tation,  the  advantageous  propofals  made  to  him.  He 
died  in  1563,  at  about  the  age  of  fixty-fix,  refpedted  and 
beloved  by  men  of  all  parties  for  his  moderation  and  can¬ 
dour,  and  the  amiable  qualities  of  his  heart. 

That  Mufculus  was  a  perfon  of  great  application,  and 
very  confiderable  learning,  his  numerous  works,  fuffi- 
ciently  teftify.  Befides  thofe  which  we  have  already  enu¬ 
merated,  he  publifhed,  in  Latin,  A  Commentary  on'the 
Pfalms,  1550;  Upon  the  Gofpel  of  St.John,  1553;  Upon 
the  Book  of  Genefis,  1554;  Upon  the  Epiftle  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Romans,  1555;  Upon  the  Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians, 
3559;  Upon  the  Epiftles  to  the  Galatians  and  Epliefians, 
3561,  folio.  In  1560  he  publifhed  his  Loci  Communes, 
in  folio,  which  had  employed  him  for  ten  years  ;  and  after 
his  death  his  heirs  publifhed  his  Commentaries  upon  the 
Gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  upon  the  Epiftles  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  Coloffians,  Theflalonians,  and  upon  the  firft  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Firft  Epiftle  to  Timothy.  To  this  lift  might  be 
added  a  multitude  of  pieces  in  the  German  language,  &c. 
His  writings  defervedly  gave  him  a  high  charadter  with 
the  proteftants  of  his  day;  and,  though  the  reading  of 
them  has  been  in  fome’meafure  fuperfeded  by  more  mo¬ 
dern  and  lefs  voluminous  works,  they  will  carry  his  name 
down  with  honour  to  diftant  pofterity.  Gen.  Biog. 

MUSDE-RE'E,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  fix- 
teen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Rotafgur. 

To  MUSE,  v.  n.  \_mvjer,  Fr.  muyfen,  Dut.  muJJ'o,  Lat.] 
To  ponder;  to  think  clofe ;  to  ftudy  in  filence. — If  he 
fpakecourteoufly,  he  angled  the  people’s  hearts ;  if  he  were 
filent,  he  mufed  upon  fome  dangerous  plot.  Sidney. — St. 
Auguftine,f  peaking  of  devout  men,noteth,how  they  daily 
frequented  the  church,  how  attentive  ear  they  give  unto 
the  chapters  read,  how  careful  they  were  to  remember  the 
Fame,  and  to  muj'e  thereupon  by  themfelves.  Hooker. — My 
mouth  (hall  lpeak  of  wifdom  ;  and  my  heart  mnj'e  of  un- 
derftanding.  PJ'alm  xlix.  3.- — All  men  mufed  in  their  hearts 
of  John,  whether  he  were  the  Chrift  or  not.  St.  Luke  iii.  1 5. 

Caefar’s  father  oft, 

When  he  hath  mus'd  of  taking  kingdoms  in, 

Bellow'd  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place, 

As  it  rain’d  kiifes.  Shakefpeare. 

To  be  affifent  of  mind  ;  to  be  attentive  to  fomething  not 
prefent ;  to  be  in  a  brown  ftudy : 

You  fuddenly  arofe  and  walk’d  about, 

Mvjing  and  fighing,  with  your  arms  acrofs.  S/iakefpeare. 

The  fad  king 

Feels  fudden  terror  and  cold  fliivering, 

Lifts  not  to  eat,  ftill  mufes,  fleeps  unfound.  Daniel. 

To  wonder  ;  to  be  amazed  : 

Muj'e  not  that  I  thus  fuddenly  proceed; 

For  what  I  will,  I  will.  Shahejpeare. 

Do  hot  mnj'e  at  me,  my  moft  worthy  friends  ; 

I  have  a  ftrange  infirmity.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth, 
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To  MUSE,  v.  a.  To  meditate;  to  think  on. — Come 
then,,  expreffive  Silence  !  muj'e  his  praife.  ThomJ'on, 

Man  fuperiour  walks 

Amid  the  glad  creation,  mufing  praife.  Thomfon; 

MUSE,  f.  Deep  thought ;  clofe  attention  ;  abfence  of 
mind  ;  brown  ftudy  : 

The  tidings  ftrange  did  him  abaftied  make. 

That  ftill  he  fat  long  time  aftoniffied 

As  in  great  muj'e,  ne  word  to  creature  fpake.  Spenfcr. 

He  was  fill’d 

With  admiration  and  deep  muj'e,  to  hear 

Of  things  fo  high  and  ftrange.  Milton's  P.  L. 

The  power  of  poetry. — Begin,  my  mvfe.  Cowley. 

Lodona’s  fate,  in  long  oblivion  call, 

The  muj'e  fliall  ling,  and  what  ffie  fings  (hall  laft.  Pope. 

MUSE,  [from  the  Lat.  mu  fa,  a  fong.]  In  heathen  my¬ 
thology,  one  of  the  nine  fifter-goddelfes  who  prelided 
over  poetry,  mufic,  dancing,  and  all  the  liberal  arts. 

The  word,  according  to  Phornutus,  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  p.ao-Qou,  which  fignifies  the  fame  with 
to  fearch  ;  others  derive  it  from  oponscnog,  fnnilar,  or  aiike  ; 
all  the  arts  being  bound  and  united  together.  Eufebius 
derives  it  from  kueb,  to  initiate,  or  inftruft;  Plato  and 
Scaliger  from  yoavo-Qou,  to  bring  forth  ;  becaufe  to  them 
is  attributed  the  invention  of  arts  ;  and  by  them  arts  were 
produced.  Diodorus  derives  the  name  from  mij'in,  which 
fignifies  to  teach  things  fublime.  Huetius  deduces  it  from 
MoJ'es.  Laftly,  Heinfius  and  Voffius  derive  it  from  the 
Hebrew  muj'char,  fcience,  inftruftion. 

The  Mufes  are  called  by  various  names  :  Camasnae, 
Heliconiades,  Parnaffides,  Aonides,  Citheriades,  Pegafides, 
Aganippides,  Thefpiades,  Libethrides,  Caftalides,  and 
Pierides. 

They  were  called  Camamce,  from  eano,  as  their  principal 
employment  was  to  celebrate  the  actions  of  the  gods  and 
heroes  ;  Heliconiades  from  Helicon,  a  mountain  in  Boeotia ; 
Parnaffides  from  Mount  Parnaflus,  in  Phocis,  which  they 
much  frequented  ;  Aonides  from  the  Aonian  Mountain  in 
Bceotia;  Citheriades  from  Mount  Citheron  ;  Pegafides  and 
Hippocrence,  from  the  fountain  which  Pergafus  caufed  to 
fpring  out  of  the  earth  with  a  blow  of  his  foot;  and  from 
the  fame  fountain  they  were  called  Aganippides ;  Thefpiades 
from  a  town  in  Boeotia  called  Thefpia  ;  Libethrides,  from 
Libethra,  the  city  where  Orpheus  was  born;  Ctjialidcs, 
from  a  fountain  of  Parnaflus;  Pierides,  from  Mount 
Pierus,  or  from  that  part  of  Macedonia  called  Pieria,  or 
becaufe  they  were  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  daughters  of 
Pierus,  a  king  of  Macedonia,  who  fettled  in  Boeotia.  But, 
as  the  daughters  of  one  Pierus,  who  challenged  the  Mufes 
to  a  trial  in  mufic,  were  conquered,  and  changed  into 
magpies  ;  it  may  perhaps  be  fuppofed,  that  the  victorious 
Mufes  affumed  the  name  of  the  conquered  daughters  of 
Pierus,  and  ordered  themfelves  to  be  called  Pierides,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  Minerva  was  called  Pallas  becaufe  ffie 
had  killed  the  giant  Pallas. 

The  ancients  admitted  nine  Mufes,  and  made  them  the 
daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemofyne,  or  Memory.  At 
firft,  indeed,  their  number  was  but  three ;  viz.  Melcte, 
Mneme,  and  Acede ;  Greek  words  fignifying  Meditation, 
Memory,  and  Singing  ;  but  a  certain  fculptor  of  Sicyon, 
according  to  Varro,  having  orders  to  make  three  ftatues  of 
the  three  Mufes  for  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  miltaking 
his  inftmdtions,  made  three  feveral  ftatues  of  each  Mufe  •. 
thefe,  however,  were  found  fo  beautiful,  that  they  were  all 
fet  up  in  the  temple;  and  from  that  time  they  began  to 
reckon  nine  Mufes  ;  to  whom  Heiiod  afterward  gave 
names  ;  viz.  Calliope,  Clio,  Erato,  Thalia,  Melpomene, 
Terpfichore,  Euterpe,  Polyhymnia,  and  Urania.  Each  of 
thefe  was  fuppofed  to  p  he  fide  over  her  relpedtive  art :  Cal . 
liope  over  heroic  poetry  ;  Clio  over  liiftory  ;  Melpomene 
over  tragedy  ;  Thalia  over  comedy  ;  Euterpe  over  wind- 
mufic ;  Urania  over  aftronomy  ;  Terpfichore  over  the 
harp  ;  Erato,  the  lute  3  Polyhymnia,  the  dance.  As  to 
s  the 
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the  particular  meaning  of  their  names,  Erato  fignifies  the 
amiable  ;  Urania,  the  CelefHa! ;  Calliope,  elegance  of  lan¬ 
guage;  Euterpe,  the  who  pleafeth;  Thalia,  lively  joy, 
efpecially  the  feftivity  of  banquets  ;  Melpomene,  (lie  who 
delighteth  in  tinging;  Polymnia,  multiplicity  of  fongs ; 
Terpfichore,  (lie  who  delighteth  in  the  dance  ;  Clio,  glory. 
An  epigram  of  Callimachus  gives  the  attributes  of  the 
Mufes  in  as  many  lines : 

Calliope  the  deeds  of  heroes  tings  ; 

Grp  at  Clio  fweeps  to  hiftory  the  firings  ; 

Euterpe  teaches  mimes  their  iilent  ftiow ; 

Melpomene  prefides  o’er  fce.nes  of  woe  ; 

Terpjl chore  the  flute’s  fort  povv’r  difplays  ; 

And  Erato  gives  hymns  the  gods  to  praife  ; 

Polymnia  to  the  dance  her  care  apply’d ; 

.  Urania  wife,  the  ftarry  courfe  defery’d; 

And  gay  Thalia's  glafs  was  life  and  manners’  guide. 

This  epigram  does  not,  however,  exa&ly  correfpond  with 
the  ideas  of  other  poets,  or  of  the  ancient  painters,  in  cha¬ 
racterizing  the  attributes  of  the  mufes  ;  and  indeed  of  the 
epigram  itfelf  there  are  very  different  readings  and  trans¬ 
lations.  The  ancients  had  numberlefs  ingenious  and  fan¬ 
ciful  ideas  concerning  the  Mufes,  which  we  have  not  room 
to  recite.  “  It  feems  (fays  the  abbe  Barthelemi)  as  if  the 
firft:  poets,  enchanted  with  the  beauties  of  Nature,  occa- 
fionally  were  led  to  invoke  the  nymphs  of  the  woods,  hills, 
and  fountains  ;  and  that,  yielding  to  the  prevailing  tafte 
for  allegory,  they  gave  them  names  relative  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  they  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  over  the  productions 
of  the  mind.”  Trav.  of  Anacharfis,  vol.  iii. 

The  palm-tree,  the  laurel,  and  all  the  fountains  of 
Pindus,  Helicon,  Parnaffus,  &c.  were  facred  to  the  Mufes. 
They  were  generally  represented  as  young,  beautiful,  and 
modeft,  virgins.  They  were  food  of  fohtude,  and  com¬ 
monly  appeared  in  different  attire  according  to  the  arts 
and  Sciences  over  which  they  prefided.  Sometimes  they 
were  reprelented  as  dancing  in  a  chorus,  to  intimate  the 
near  and  indiffoluble  connexion  which  exifts  between  the 
liberal  arts  and  Sciences.  Sometimes  they  appear  with 
wings,  becaufe  by  the  afiiftance  of  wings  they  freed  them- 
felves  from  the  violence  of  Pyrenseus.  The  worfhip  of 
the  Mufes  was  univerfally  eflablifhed,  particularly  in  the 
^enlightened  parts  of  Greece,  Theffaly,  and  Italy.  No  Sa¬ 
crifices  were  offered  to  them,  though  no  poet  ever  began 
a  poem  without  a  Solemn  invocation  to  the  goddeffes  who 
prefided  over  verfe.  There  were  feftivals  inftituted  in 
their  honour  in  Several  parts  of  Greece,  efpecially  among 
the  Thefpians,  every  fifth  year.  The  Macedonians  ob¬ 
served  alfo  a  feftival  in  honour  of  Jupiter  and  the  Mufes. 
It  had  been  inftituted  by  king  Arclielaus,  and  it  was  ce¬ 
lebrated  with  ftage-plays,  games,  and  different  exhibitions, 
which  continued  nine  days,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  Mufes. 

It  muff  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  the  deities, 
thus  invoked,  are  confidered,  even  by  the  ancients  poets 
themfelves,  as  divine  perfons,  from  whom  they  expedl  any 
real  help.  Under  the  name  of  Mufe  they  pray  for  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  poetry,  and  all  the  talents  and  circumftances  ne- 
ceflary  for  a  happy  execution  of  their  undertaking.  Their 
addreffes  to  the  Mufes  are  mere  allegories,  and  manners  of 
expreffmg  themfelves  poetically;  as  when  they  make  gods 
of  fleep,  of  flame,  of  revenge,  and  other  natural  and  moral 
things.  Accordingly,  the  Mufes  are  of  all  ages,  countries, 
and  even  of  all  religions  :  there  are  Chriftian  as  well  as 
Heathen  Mufes ;  Latin,  Greek,  Englifh,  and  French, 
Mufes.  There  are  alfo  new  Mufes,  who  appear  every  day 
in  favour  of  thofe,  who,  difdaining  things  too  trite  and 
common,  choofe  to  ftrike  out  of  the  road.  Thus,  wdien 
Virgil  wrote  his  Eclogues,  he  invoked  the  Sicilian  Mufes, 
becaufe  he  imitated  Theocritus ;  and,  the  Sicilian  poet 
having  fucceeded,  the  Roman  begged  for  a  genius  as 
happy  as  that  of  this  iflander.  The  Mufes  of  the  poet 
Lucretius  had  never  infpired  any  perfon  before  him.  It 
is  plain,  from  the  do&rine  of  his  book,  what  kind  of  di- 
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vinity  it  was  hemvoked.  He  addreffes  himfelf  to  Venus  ; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  tells  us,  that  none  of  the  deities 
trouble  themfelves  with  human  affairs.  His  Mules,  there¬ 
fore,  muff  of  necefiity  be  mere  allegories. 

MU'SE-INSPIRED,  adj.  Gifted  with  the  power  of 
verfe  : 

The  mufe-hfpired  train 

Triumph,  and  raife  their  drooping  heads  again.  Waller. 

MU'SE-RID,  adj.  Pofleft  by  tire  mufe.— Pale,  meagre, 
mufe -rid  wight!  Shajlone. 

MU'SEFUL,  adj.  Deep  thinking ;  fiiently  thoughtful. 
Full  of  mufejul  mopings,  which  prefage 
The  lofs  of  reafon,  and  conclude  in  rage.  Drydett. 

MU'SELESS,  adj.  Regardlefs  of  the  power  of  poetry.— 
Mufelefs  and  unbookilh  they  were,  minding  nothing  but 
the  feats  of  war.  Milton's  Areopagitica. 

MU'SER,  f.  One  who  mufes  ;  one  apt  to  be  abfent  of 
mind. 

MUSES'TRE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifan  :  eight 
miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Trevigio. 

MU'SET,  /!  [in  hunting.]  The  place  through  which 
the  hare  goes  to  relief.  Dr.  Johnfonfrom  Bailey. — Mufst 
is  a  gap  in  a  hedge.  Cot  grave. 

The  purblind  hare, 

How  he  outruns  the  wind !  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crofles,  with  a  thoufand  doubles! 

The  many  mufits  through  the  which  he  goes, 

Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes.  Shakefpeare. 

MUSE'UM,  [Greek.]  A  repofitory  of  learned  curio- 
fities. — Our  feioliffs  will  often  write  mufeeum  for  mufeum  ; 
as  Mr.  Thorelby,  in  the  account  he  has  given  us  of  his  col¬ 
lection  of  rarities,  and  others  ;  but  the  Greek  word  is 
pno-ilov,  i.  e.  mufeum  in  Engliih.  Pegge's  Anonym. 

Museum  was  a  name  originally  given  to  a  palace,  or 
vaft  range  of  building,  in  Alexandria,  and  which  indeed 
took  up  one-fourth  of  the  city.  This  quarter  was  cailed 
the  Mufeum,  on  account  of  its  being  fet  apart  for  the  mufes 
and  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences.  Here  were  lodged  and  en¬ 
tertained  the  men  of  learning ;  who  were  divided  into 
many  companies  or  colleges,  according  to  the  fciences  of 
which  they  were  the  profeflors ;  and  to  each  of  thefe  houfes 
or  colleges  was  allotted  a  handfome  revenue.  The  foun¬ 
dation  of  this  eftablifhment  is  attributed  to  Ptolomy  Phi- 
ladelphus,  who  here  placed  his  library.  Hence  the  word 
mnj'eum  is  now  applied  to  any  place  let.  apart  as  a  repofi¬ 
tory  for  things  that  have  an  immediate  relation  to  the  arts. 

The  firft  perfon  whom  we  read  of  having  formed  a  ca¬ 
binet  of  natural  and  artificial  curiofities  in  England  was 
fir  John  Tradefcant,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
This  gentleman  poflefled  large  phyfic-gardens  in  Lambeth  ; 
and  travelled  over  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  giobe  with 
the  diftinft  view  of  improving  himfelf  in  natural  fcience, 
and  procuring  fpecimens  of  whatever  appeared  rare  and 
curious.  The  fon,  having  imbibed  the  fpirit  of  his  father, 
followed  his  example;  and  by  their  joint  exertions  a  very 
valuable  collection  was  framed,  which  afterwards  became 
the  property  of  Mr.  Elias  Afhmole,  and  was  comprifed  in 
his  noble  donation  to  the  univeriity  of  Oxford.  The  mu¬ 
feum  thus  formed  at  Oxford,  called  the  Ajhmolean  Mufeum, 
is  a  noble  pile,  erefted  at  the  expenfe  of  the  univeriity.  It 
was  begun  in  1679,  and  finifhed  in  1683,  at  which  time 
the  valuable  colledlion  of  curiofities  prefented  to  the 
univeriity  by  Alhmole  was  there  repoiited,  and  after¬ 
wards  digefted  and  put  in  order  by  Dr.  Plott,  who  was 
conftituted  firft  keeper  of  the  mufeum.  Divers  confider¬ 
able  acceffions  have  been  fince  made  to  the  mufeum  ;  as  of 
hieroglyphics,  and  other  Egyptian  antiquities,  by  Dr. 
Huntingdon;  and  of  an  entire  mummy,  by  Mr.  Good¬ 
year  ;  of  a  cabinet  of  natural  curiofities,  by  Dr.  Lifter  ; 
alfo  of  divers  Roman  antiquities,  altars,  medals,  lamps. 
Sec.  Among  the  more  remarkable  of  the  venerable  re¬ 
mains  of  Tradefcant’s  original  cabinet,  ftill  prefervedin  the 
Aflimolean  Muleuro,  is  the  head  of  the  bird  called  a  dodo, 
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(fee  Didus,)  the  only  one  in  Europe,  and  moll  probably 
in  the  world,  the  lpecies  being  fuppofed  to  be  entirely 
extindl. 

The  next  colledlion,  after  that  of  the  Tradefcants,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  Dr.  Woodward’s,  which  fublequently 
came  to  be  included  in  the  fuperb  and  fplendid  one  of 
fir  Hans  Sloane,  and,  of  courfe,  now  conditutes  a  part  of 
the  Britijh  MuJ'eum.  We  have  nothing  to  add  to  our  ac¬ 
count  of  that  national  collection  given  under  the  article 
London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  582-5.  except  to  notice  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  what  are  now  called  the  Elgin  Marbles,  which 
were  purchafed  by  the  parliament  lalt  year  (1816)  for  the 
fum  of  35,000k 

The  noble  collection  which  formed  the  Mufeum  of  the 
duchefs  of  Portland,  was  collected  at  an  incredible  ex- 
penfe  by  herfelf,  and  increafed  by  fome  valuable  prefents 
from  her  friends  ;  to  which  were  added  various  curiofities 
inherited  from  her  family.  It  comprifed  every  thing  rich 
and  rare  in  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  foffil,  kingdoms  ; 
and  the  articles  dialled  under  the  head  of  Conchology 
were  fo  numerous  and  fcarce,  that  even  the  celebrated 
Linnaeus  had  not  feen  very  many  of  them.  Moll  unfor¬ 
tunately  this  fplendid  collection  was  fcattered  upon  her 
grace’s  deceafe,  whole  aCting  executrix  ordered  it  to  the 
fatal  hammer  of  the  aCtive  didributor  of  the  goods  of  in¬ 
heritors,  Mr.  Alderman  Skinner,  who  was  thirty- feven 
days  employed  in  the  i'ale  at  the  duchefs’s  houie  in  Privy 
Garden,  commencing  his  labours  on  the  24th  of  April, 
s  7  86. 

Mr.  Richardfon  having  noted  the  prices  of  fome  of  the 
.richelt  articles  on  a  Catalogue,  we  lhall  give  a  feleCtion 
from  them. 

Hollar’s  Works,  13  vols.  folio,  3S5I.  This  was  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  belt  impreilions,  proofs,  and  variations, 
extant. 

A  portrait  of  Louis  XIV.  finely  enamelled  by  Pettitot. 
3 1 1 .  10s. 

A  miniature  of  Shakefpeare  by  Humphreys.  27 1.  i6s.6d. 

A  very  fine  miniature  of  the  infant  Jefus,  lleeping, 
painted  upon  lapis  lazuli,  an  oClagon  of  four  and  a  half 
by  three  and  a  half  inches,  fuppofed  to  be  painted  by  one 
of  the  fchool  of  Guido.  The  child  lies  on  a  carpet  and 
culhion  of  gold,  with  abalket  behind  the  head,  containing 
the  inilruments  of  Crucifixion.  24I.  3s. 

Two  miniatures  in  a  locket,  gold  enamelled,  of  the  great 
fir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  his  fon  captain  Walter  Raleigh, 
finely  executed.  The  father  dreffed  in  black  and  gold 
armour  with  a  red  lafli,  in  the  fixty-fiftli  year  of  his  age. 
The  fon  in  white  and  gold  armour  with  a  white  falh ;  he 
wears  a  gold  ear-ring,  and  the  ruff  and  whilkers  of  the 
time  ;  his  age  about  twenty-four.  44I.  2s. 

Portrait  of  the  duchefs  de  la  Valiere,  when  in  the  height 
of  her  beauty,  enamelled  by  Pettitot,  extremely  fine,  in 
an  ebony  frame.  84k 

Portrait  of  William  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  by 
Iiaac  Oliver,  1616  ;  very  fine,  and  highly  finilhed.  nl.  5s. 

Portrait  of  lady  Frances  Cecil,  ccuntefs  of  Cumberland, 
by  John  Holkins.  10L 

Two  miniatures  of  Milton  and  his  mother,  in  the  drefs 
of  the  times;  undoubted  originals,  admirably  painted,  in 
a  tortoife-fhell  cafe.  33I.  12s.  6d. 

A  remarkably  fine  miniature  head  of  our  Saviour,  by 
Ifaac  Oliver,  fet  in  gold.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  grace- 
fulnefs,  benevolence,  and  meeknefs,  expreffed  in  this 
picture.  21I. 

Queen  Elizabeth’s  Prayer-book,  which  contains  fix 
prayers  compofed  by  her  majefty,  and  written  by  her  own 
hand,  in  the  neateil  and  moll  beautiful  manner,  upon  vel¬ 
lum.  Two  of  the  prayers  are  in  Englilh,  one  in  Latin, 
one  in  Greek,  one  in  Italian,  and  one  in  French.  On 
the  infiae  of  the  covers  are  the  pictures  of  the  duke 
d’Alen$on  and  the  queen,  by  Hilliard:  the  binding,  black 
lhagreen,  with  enamelled  clafps,  and  in  the  centre  of  each 
is  a  ruby.  106I.  is. 
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A  very  fine  illuminated  Miffal,  which  was  prefented  by 
the  duchefs  of  Bedford  (filter  to  the  duke  of  Burgundv, 
and  wife  of  John  duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of  France)  to 
king  Henry  VI.  in  the  year  1430.  Upon  the  back  of  the 
leaf  (on  which  are  the  original  portraits  of  the  duke  and 
duchefs  of  Burgundy)  is  her  deed  of  gift  to  the  king. 
The  lize  of  the  book  is  eleven  inches  long,  feven  and  a 
half  wide,  and  two  and  three-quarters  thick;  bound  in 
crimfon  velvet,  with  gold  clafps,  on  which  are  engraved 
the  Harley,  Cavendilh,  and  Holies,  arms,  quartered.  203 
guineas. 

A  moll  beautiful  Miffal,  illuminated  in  a  fuperior  de¬ 
gree  of  elegance  by  the  famous  Don  Julio  Clovio,  which, 
in  richnefs  and  harmony  of  colouring,  as  well  as  the  tafte 
and  judgment  of  the  defigns  and  ornaments,  is  perhaps 
fuperior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind.  The  book  is  in  the. 
liighelt  (late  of  prefervation,  and  the  colours  retain  their 
original  brilliancy.  It  isinfcribed  to  the  duke  d’Alemjon, 
by  Clovio,  anno  1537;  and  from  him  came  into  the  pof- 
feilion  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  from  whofe  col¬ 
lection  it  was  purchafed  by  Edward  lord  Harley,  earl  of 
Oxford  and  Mortimer.  The  lize,  five  inches  three-eighths 
long,  four  inches  wide,  and  two  and  a  half  thick  ;  bound 
in  black  leather,  ornamented  with  gold  plates,  covers,  and 
clafps.  1 6 1 1 . 

An  ivory  tankard,  on  which  is  finely  carved,  in  alto- 
relievo,  a  bacchanalian  proceffon,  with  a  filver-gilt  bot¬ 
tom,  the  edge  engraved,  with  a  border  of  leaves,  enriched 
with  various  precious  Hones,  fuch  as  rubies,  topazes,  lap-, 
phires,  jacynths,  emeralds,  See.  the  handle  and  lid  are  fil¬ 
ver-gilt,  and  decorated  with  jewels  ;  and  on  the  top  is  a  boy 
fculptured  in  ivory.  The  height  is  fix  inches  and  a  half, 
the  width  at  bottom  five  inches,  and  the  top  three  and  a 
quarter.  The  infide  of  the  lid  is  enamelled,  with  a  garnet 
in  the  centre.  19I.  8s.  6d. 

A  very  curious  gold  enamelled  antique  cup,  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  workmanlhip  and  elegant  form  ;  weight  twenty- 
three  ounces,  two  penny-weights,  and  twenty-one  grains. 
85]. 

A  very  curious  rofary,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  faid  to 
be  the  rofary  of  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  king  Charles  I. 
who  in  her  neceffities  pawned  it  to  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
It  con  fids  of  fix  plum  and  fifty  cherry  Hones;  the  firff 
moH  curioufly  carved  with  parts  of  hidory,  the  latter  with 
heads  of  emperors  ;  and  on  the  reveries  emblems  and 
mottos.  46I.  4s. — Another,  remarkably  fine,  laid  to  have 
been  the  property  of  pope  Clement  VII.  confiding  of 
thirty-two  plum-dones  of  exquifite  workmanlhip3  of 
feuiptures  on  both  lides,  in  relievo ;  and  between  each 
done  is  a  pearl,  thirty-two  in  number,  with  a  larger  one 
on  the  top  of  the  tafl'el.  81I.  18s. 

A  piece  of  carving  in  wood,  reprefenting  landfcapes, 
with  views,  in  which  is  introduced  water  with  veffels  tail¬ 
ing,  and  on  land  various  reprelentations  of  hunting,  with 
boar,  dag,  dogs,  and  men  on  horfeback :  the  whole  exe¬ 
cuted  in  a  manner  that  is  beyond  defeription,  and  in  the 
highed  prefervation.  15I.  15s. 

A  gold  box,  with  an  exceeding  curious  mofaic  top  and 
bottom.  7I.  7s. 

A  fmall  Chimera  of  fine  antique  mofaic,  fet  in  gold  as 
a  ring,  and  turns  upon  a  fwivel.  The  figure  has  the  wings 
and  feet  of  a  bird,  with  a  human  face,  and  feems  to  be 
an  hieroglyphic.  13I.  2s.  6d. 

A  precious  fragment  of  an  antique  intaglio,  in  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  fine  cornelian,  fet  in  gold  for  a  ring.  It  repre- 
fents  Hercules  as  low  as  the  waid,  fitting  in  a  (kill',  with  a 
lion’s  Ikin  for  a  lail,  one  of  the  paws  is  fadened  by  a  dring, 
which  hangs  over  the  head  of  Hercules,  whofe  drength  in 
neck  and  back  is  wonderfully  expreffed  in  fo  fmall  a  com- 
pafs.  47I.  5s. 

A  cameo  of  the  head  of  Augudus  Cselar,  upon  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  onyx  ;  the  head  white,  upon  a  jacynth 
ground  ;  the  workmanfhip  of  fuperlative  excellence.  It 
was  found  at  Malta.  237I.  5s. 
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The  head  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  cut  out  of  a  green  bafaltes, 
a  raoft  inimitable  piece  of  fculpture,  of  Egyptian  work- 
manlhip,  from  the  Barberini  cabinet,  the  lize  about  four 
inches.  The  countenance  is  highly  expreflive  of  fub- 
limity,  and  dignity,  tempered  with  fweetnefs  and  grace. 
i74l.  5s. 

The  moft  celebrated  antique  vafe,  or  fepulchral  urn, 
from  the  Barberini  cabinet,  at  Rome.  It  is  the  identical 
urn  which  contained  the  allies  of  the  Roman  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  and  his  mother  Mammea,  which  was 
depolited  in  the  earth  about  the  year  235  after  Chrift,  and 
was  dugup  by  order  of  pope  Barberini,  named  Urban  VIII. 
between  theyears  1623  and  1644.  This  was  fold  for  1029I. 
but  is  now  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum.  See  vol.  xiii.  p.  584. 
and  for  a  very  particular  account  (with  an  engraving)  of 
this  curious  piece  of  antiquity  collected  from  MOntfaucon 
and  others,  fee  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1786.  p.  97. 
See  alio  Letters  of  Granger ,  edited  hj  Malcolm,  1805. 

About  forty  years  ago,  fir  Alhton  Lever,  opened  his 
molt  magnificent  cabinet  to  the  public,  in  Leicefter-fquare, 
which  had  colt  him  upwards  of  thirty  tlioufand  pounds 
in  collecting.  This  Mufeum  forfome  time  was  one  of  the 
moft  falhionable  places  of  refort  in  London  ;  and,  when 
difpoled  of  by  lottery,  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Parkin- 
fon,  who  ereCted  a  building  on  the  Surrey  fide  of  the  river 
Thames,  near  Blackfriars-bridge.  The  iituation,  how¬ 
ever,  was  injudicioully  chofen,  being  at  too  great  a  dif- 
tance  from  the  refidence  of  that  clafs  of  people  moft  likely 
to  afford  fupport  to  fuch  an  inftitution  ;  and  in  confe- 
quence,  the  proprietor,  not  meeting  with  the  encourage¬ 
ment  he  expedted,  was  induced  to  difpofe  of  the  whole  by 
audtion,  in  feveral  tlioufand  lots,  in  the  fpring  of  1806. 
This  collediion,  fays  Mr.  Montagu,  (Suppl.  to  Orni¬ 
thological  DiCt.)  was  once  as  much  an  honour  to  the 
country  as  its  recent  difperfion  is  a  dilgrace.  When  we 
refledt  on  the  various  detections’  of  peculation  to  a  vaft 
amount  by  public  characters;  when  public  bodies  can,  by 
application  to  parliament,  procure  loans  to  any  amount, 
and  private  individuals  be  rewarded  from  the  public  fund ; 
how  extraordinary  does  it  appear,  that  in  neither  of  the 
houfes  of  parliament  an  advocate  or  a  champion  Ihould 
be  found  ready  to  Hand  forth  and  refeue  fcience  in  fo  en¬ 
lightened  a  country.  It  will  fcarcely  be  credited  in  af¬ 
ter-ages,  when  our  children’s  children  fir  all  be  told  of  the 
polifh  and  refinement  of  the  prefent  day,  that  the  trifling 
fum  of  thirty,  or  perhaps  twenty,  tlioufand  pounds,  would 
have  added  that  vaft  alfemblage  of  nature  and  art  to  the 
Britifli  Mufeum  ;  yet  it  was  fluttered  to  be  difperfed.  Had 
the  Leverian  Mufeum  been  connected  with  the  Britifli, 
thefe  colledtively  would  have  formed  a  moft  magnificent 
national  collection  that  might  have  been  envied  by  fur¬ 
rounding  potentates,  but  unrivalled  even  by  that  of 
France,  (to  which  the  fate  of  war  had  given  the  means  of 
plunderingfrom  the  public  and  private  mufeums  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe  :)  but  alas  !  that  unfortunate  collec¬ 
tion  has  been  diffolved,  “  and,  like  the  bafelefs  fabric  of  a 
vilion,  has  not  left  a  wreck  behind.”  At  its  diffolution  the 
Auftrian  cabinet  was  enriched  by  means  of  a  l'pecial  feien- 
tific  mefienger  exprefsly  fent  by  its  auguft  fovereign  ;  and 
l'ome  of  the  choiceft  and  moft  valuable  articles  were  pro¬ 
bably,  at  the  capture  of  Vienna  (1809),  transferred  to  the 
Parifian  Mufeum.  Thus  far  Mr.  Montagu.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  denied  that  countries,  of  which  the  financial  re- 
fources  are  very  inferior  to  our  own,  have  made  the  moft 
liberal  exertions  for  the  promotion  and  diffufion  of  natu¬ 
ral  fcience  ;  but  we  may  now  be  permitted  to  indulge  the 
reafonable  hope  that  a  government,  which  can  allot  thirty- 
five  thoufand  pounds  for  the  mutilated  productions  of  an¬ 
cient  art,  will  notin  future  withhold  its  fubftantial  patro¬ 
nage  from  the  exifting  or  modern  collectors  of  the  rare 
productions  of  nature. 

Many  rare  articles  which  ornamented  the  Leverian  Mu¬ 
feum,  we  now  recognife  in  that  feientifle  and  fyftematic 
collection  called  Bulloch's  Mufeum.  This  has  alfo  been 
flQfcribed  under  the  article  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  573,4. 
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This  collection  is  continually  receiving  a  frefli  acceffion  of 
curiofities,  both  permanent  and  temporary.  Among  the 
latter  we  may  mention,  that  the  public  W'ere  gratified  laft 
winter  with  the  fight  of  Bonaparte’s  very-commodious 
travelling-chariot,  which  he  was  forced  to  abandon  after 
the  fatal  battle  of  Waterloo  :  the  coachman  and  horfes 
were  alfo  in  attendance.  And  at  this  prefent  moment,  a 
curious  carriage  is  exhibiting,  which  goes  without  horfes. 

The  National  Mufeum,  at  Paris,  afterwards  fo  greatly  en¬ 
riched  and  called  the  Imperial  Mufeum,  now  fo  greatly  im- 
poverifhed  and  chriftened  anew  the  Royal  Mufeum,  opened 
in  July  1817,  with  1133  pictures.  To  the  eye  of  aperfon 
not  a  connoifleur,  it  is  as  magnificent  as  ever.  There  are 
253  pictures  of  the  French  fchool  alone;  amongft  which 
figure  the  chef  d’ceuvres  of  fome  modern  painters,  viz. 
Reftaut,  Robert,  Chardin,  Chavaurie,  and  Greuze.  David 
is  a  republican  :  his  pictures  are  therefore  fuppofed  to  have 
no  merit,  and  are  accordingly  excluded. 

MUS'GRAVE  (William,  M.  D.),  a  learned  phyfician, 
w'as  born  at  Charlton-Mufgrave, in  Somerfetfhire,  in  1657. 
He  U'as  educated  at  Winchefter,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford, 
where  he  was  made  probationer-fellow  of  New  College  in 
1675.  His  firft  intentions  were  to  ltudy  the  law  ;  but  he 
afterwards  adopted  the  profeflion  of  medicine,  and  was 
eleCted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  body  he 
was  appointed  fecretary  in  1684.  In  this  capacity  he 
edited  the  Philofcphical  TranfaCtions,  from  N°  167  to 
N°  178  inclufive  :  hq^ikewife  communicated  feveral  pa¬ 
pers  on  anatomical  and  phyfiological  fubjeCts  to  the  fo- 
ciety.  Irr  1689,  he  took  the  degree  of  doCtor  of  phylic, 
and  became  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  however,  he  quitted  London,  and  fettled  at  Exe¬ 
ter,  where  he  praCtifed  his  profeflion,  with  confiderable 
reputation  and  fuccels,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  died 
in  1721.  Beyond  the  circle  of  his  praCtice,  he  made  him- 
felf  known  principally  by  his  two  treatifes  on  gout:  the 
one,  De  Arthritide  Symptomatica,  Exon.  1703  ;  the  other 
De  Arthritide  Anomala  five  Interna,  ibid.  1707  ;  both  of 
which  were  feveral  times  reprinted.  They  contain  nu¬ 
merous  cafes  of  the  difeafe,  under  all  its  forms  and  irre¬ 
gularities  ;  but  the  author  not  unfrequently  aferibes  to 
gout,  l'ymptoms  which  probably  were  not  connected  with 
that  malady.  Neverthelefs,  thefe  are  valuable  practical 
works. 

Dr.  Mufgrave  was  alfo  a  diftinguifhed  antiquary,  and 
publiftied  leveral  learned  traCts  upon  the  fubjeCt  of  his  re- 
fearches  in  this  way;  efpecially  one,  entitled  “  Belgium 
Britannicum,”  1719,  8vo.  which  treats  of  the  topography, 
liiltory,  and  antiquities,  of  Hampfliire,  Wiltfliire,  and  So- 
merfetfnire,  which  were  anciently  in  the  poffeflion  of  a 
tribe  of  Belgte.  He  likewife  publiftied,  4.  Julii  Vitalis 
Epitaphium  cum  Commentario,  1711.  5.  DeLegionibus 

Epiltola.  6.  DeAquilis  Romanis  Epiftola,  1713.  7.  In- 

feriptio  Tarraconenlis,  cum  Commentario.  8.  Geta  Bri- 
tannicus,  &c.  1715.  9.  Differtatio  de  Dea  Salute,  1716. 

Gen.  Bing. 

MUSH'AKEN,  ,a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak  :  thirty-five  miles  north-north-weft  of  Ifpahan. 

MUSH  A'NON  CREE'K,  a  river  of  Pennfylvania,  which 
runs  into  the  weft  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah  in  lat.  41. 
7.  N.  Ion.  70.  30..  W. 

MU'SHI,  [Heb.  one  that  withdraws.]  A  man’s  name. 

MUSHIEDAU',  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Candahar: 
fixty  miles  weft  of  Ghizni. 

MU'SHITE,  f  A  defendant  of  Mulhi. 

MUSH'ROOM,  f.  [ mufeheron ,  Fr.]  See  Agaricus. — 
Mvjhrooms  are  by  curious  naturalifts  efteemed  perfect 
plants,  though  their  flowers  and  feeds  have  not  as  yet 
been  difeovered  :  the  true  champignon,  or  mujhroom,  ap¬ 
pears  at  firft  of  a  roundifti  form  like  a  button,  the  upper 
part  of  which,  as  alfo  the  ftalk,  is  very  white,  but,  being 
opened,  the  under  part  is  of  a  livid  fiefn-colour,  but  the 
fieftiy  part,  when  broken,  is  very  white;  when  they  are 
fuffered  to  remain  undifturbed,  they  will  grow  to  a  large 
lize,  and  explicate  themfelves  almolt  to  a  ftatnefs,  and  the 
i  jed 
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red  part  .underneath  will  change  to  a  dark  colour.  In 
order  to  cultivate  them,  open  the  ground  about  the 
roots  of  the  mvjhrooms,  where  you  will  find  the  earth 
very  often  full  of  hard  white  knobs,  which  are  the  off- 
fets  or  young  mvjhrooms ;  tliefe  fhould  be  carefully  ga¬ 
thered,  preferving  them  in  lumps  with  the  earth  about 
them,  and  planted  in  hot-beds.  Miller. — An  upftart ;  a 
wretch  rifen  from  the  dunghill.— Mufhrooms  come  up  in 
a  night,  and  yet  they  are  unfown;  and  therefore  fuch  as 
are  upftarts  in  ftate,  they  call  in  reproach  mvjhrooms. 
Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 

Tully,  the  humble  mvjhroom  fcarcely  known, 

The  lowly  native  of  a  country  town.  Dryden. 

Mushroom  may  be  derived  from  the  French  moufferon , 
which  is  from  movjjie,  mofs.  But  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  what  the  French  call  moufferon  is  the  fmall  white 
fort  which  we  call  champignon  \  and  what  they  call  cham¬ 
pignon  is  really  our  common  mufhroom,  Agaricus  cam- 
peftris :  as  if  it  had  been  done  for  the  cruel  purpofe  of 
puzzling  the  refpetftive  foreigners  in  the  two  neighbour¬ 
ing  kingdoms. 

Confidering  the  truth  of  Bernardin  St.  Pierre’s  obfer- 
vation,  that  “  Botany,  furrounded  by  her  fyfterns,  offers 
us,  like  Aftronomy,  nothing  more  than  a  dull  and  cold  no¬ 
menclature,  and  divifions  Ip  lit  into  fubdivifions,  without 
meaning  and  without  end;”  we  have  availed  ourfelves 
of  a  l'pontaneous  communication  from  a  friend,  who  has 
endeavoured  to  enliven  the  fubjeft ;  and  we  prefent  it  to 
our  readers  as  an  addition  to  the  article  Agaricus,  where 
all  that  relates  to  the  botanical  hiftory  of  the  mufhroom 
may  be  found.  See  alfo  the  article  Botany,  vol.  iii. 
p.  288. 

The  hiftory  of  many  curious  produftions  of  the  earth 
is  ftill  enveloped  in  fuch  impenetrable  clouds  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  doubt,  that  whatever  may  drop  from  the  de- 
fcriptive  pen  of  a  minute  obferver  of  the  admirable  ways 
of  Nature,  cannot  but  prove  highly  interefting,  not  only 
to  tlje  profefied  botanift,  in  order  to  enliven  the  dulnefs 
of  his  purfuits,  but  even  to  thofe  who  never  made  the 
fecrets  of  phyfical  caufes  and  refults  their  particular 
Itudy.  With  the  torch  of  inveftigation  in  his  hand,  the 
genius  of  difcovery  has  often  attempted  to  lift  up  the 
veil,  and  draw  afide  the  facred  curtain  which  feems  to 
have  fecured  againft  mortal  curiofity  the  generative  myf- 
teries  of  the  mufhroom.  Surmifes  have  been  gradually 
excited,  traces  of  procreative  powder  carefully  followed, 
and  even  means  of  reproducing  the  individual  plant  ulti¬ 
mately  obtained  :  yet,  as  if  the  interefting  fable  of  Pfyche 
had  been  invented  to  bear  allulion  to  thefe  unfruitful 
efforts,  the  moment  the  light  approaches,  the  defired  ob¬ 
ject  vanifties  fo  rapidly,  that  it  leaves  inveftigation  with¬ 
out  reward,  experiment  without  fuccefs,  and  curiofity 
without  hope.  However,  that  innate  ardour  which  the 
human  foul  generally  feels  when  on  the  road  of  inquiry 
into  the  marvellous  works  of  the  Creator  ;  (a  fentiment 
which,  as  an  exclufive  prerogative,  feems  to  warrant  the 
boon  of  immortality  after  this  evanefcent  life,  and  with 
it  an  univerfal  knowledge  to  fucceed  our  ignorance ;  and 
an  eternal  light  to  compenfate  the  diftrefting  obfcurity  of 
our  days,  Quanta  Juh  noclc  jaceret  nojira  dias,  Lucan;) 
this  ardour  ought  not  to  relax  at  the  light  of  difficulties, 
or  to  pine  in  the  gloom  of  reiterated  difappointment. 
Obftinacy  and  refiftance  are  often  the  means  of  Itimu- 
lating  fupinenefs  and  floth  into  activity  and  enthufiafm ; 
and  fome  minds  have  received  fuch  a  peculiar  caft  of 
perfevering  undauntednefs,  that  the  more  recondite  and 
abftrufe  the  object  of  their  fpeculation,  the  deeper  the 
abyfs  they  want  to  fathom,  or  the  higher  the  flight  they 
ought  to  take  to  apprehend  the  fupreme  defideratum  of 
their  purfuit,  the  more  effe&ual  alfo  are  their  indefati¬ 
gable  endeavours.  Had  the  pale  fpedtre  of  difappoint¬ 
ment  appalled  a  Newton,  a  Locke,  a  Linnaius,  in  their 
firft  attempt  at  feeking  the  origin  of  light,  of  ideas,  of 
•vegetable  progeneration,  how  many  bold  and  admirable 
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efforts  would  have  remained  among  mere  poflibilities, 
how  many  important  difcoveries  would  grovel  ftill  in  the 
idle  bofom,  in  the  barren  womb  of  ignorance  !  To  lit 
down,  with  clownifh  content,  before  a  beautiful  plant, 
without  enquiring  into  the  myfteries  of  its  organization, 
would  give  a  death-blow  to  all  progrefs  in  natural  fcience, 
and  level  the  active  mind  of  man  with  the  paflive  inftjnbt 
of  the  brute  ;  and  indeed,  were  we  to  be  fatisfied  with 
mere  definitions  as  we  find  them,  we  fhould  take  the  moft 
injurious  prejudices  againft  fteadinefs  in  enquiry,  and  im¬ 
provement  in  knowledge.  Dr.  Johnfon,  for  inftance,  tells 
us,  at  once,  and  as  if  cx  cathedra,  at  the  word  Vege¬ 
table,  that  it  is,  “  any  thing  that  has  growth  without 
fenfation,  as  plants.”  How  can  any  manaflert,  with  con¬ 
viction  and  certainty,  that  plants  have  no  feeling  !  Al¬ 
though  the  mind  recoils  from  the  diftrefting  idea,  that  the 
rofe  and  the  cabbage  feel  under  the  nail  of  the  girl  that 
plucks  the  one,  or  the  knife  of  the  gardener  that  cuts 
the  other ;  yet,  do  we  not  fee  the  wound  inflifled  on  the 
plant  fenfibly  bleed,  if  we  may  call  blood  the  liquid 
which  i flues  out  of  it  ?  Do  W'e  not  fee  the  parts  afflicted, 
writhe,  curl  up,  and  fhrink,  as  if  in  exquifite  pain;  and 
the  mother-tree  languifh  and  die,  if  the  wound,  reaching 
the  vital  fyftem,  prove  mortal  ?  Has  the  mimofa  no  feel¬ 
ing,  and  the  myrtle  no  fenfations  ?  the  one  whole  virgin- 
leaf  gently  droops  at  the  flighteft  touch;  the  other  who 
clings  to  the  glafs  windows  of  the  cottage  to  fip  the  air,  to 
face  the  fun,  to  enjoy  the  light  of  the  day  ?  Such  ideas  are 
mere  coverings  foridlenefs  and  indifference  in  natural  in¬ 
veftigation,  and  ought  not  to  be  encouraged.  Let  us  go 
forward  with  eagernefs  to  acquire,  boldnefs  tofubdue,  and 
carefulnefs  to  retain,  whatever  we  may  gather  in  a  field 
which  Providence  has  laid  at  our  feet ;  in  order  that,  from 
the  ftnalleft  and  apparently  moft  infignificant  of  his  works, 
we  may  raife  our  humble  and  grateful  regard  towards 
Him,  who  gave  life  to  all  in  his  magnificence  and  for  his 
own  glory,  the  only  objeft  that  the  Omnipotent  could 
have  in  view,  when  performing  (for  reafons  unknown  to 
us  in  this  world)  the  aftonilhingly  beautiful  work  of  the 
creation.  It  is  not  always  in  the  immenfe  regions  of  the 
fpheres  that  we  are  to  fearc’n  for  the  moft  brilliant  proofs 
of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God  ;  the  moft  defpicable 
beings,  in  appearance,  the  doom  of  which  is  to  be  trod 
upon  and  trampled  underfoot,  whole  fudden  birth,  epbe- 
inerous  life,  and  frailty  of  conftitution,  feem  to  expert 
from  man  no  other  treatment  than  fcorn,  neglebt,  and 
contempt ;  thefe  beings,  if  properly  ftudied  and  well  un- 
derftood,  will  become  a  l’erious  fource  of  meditation  upon 
the  infinite  power  of  the  Creator,  and  upon  our  inlignifi- 
cance  among  the  innumerable  tribes  of  his  creatures. 
Thefe  preliminary  obfervations  will  lead  us  to  confider, 

1.  The  Reproduction  of  the  Mvjhroom. — This  plant  differs 
from  all  others  in  many  and  eflential  points.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  reproduced  has  been  hitherto  concealed 
from  the  intelligence  of  man;  hence  the  denomination 
of  Cryptogamous,  given  to  the  whole  order.  Reafoning, 
founded  upon  analogy,  will  naturally  ftiovv  that  mulh- 
rooms  mult  arife  from  the  diftention  of  fome  fort  of  feed  ; 
but  this  feed,  which,  as  it  may  be  luppofed,  is  contained 
■in,  or  identically  united  with,  the  very  fine  dull  exhaled 
by  fome  tribes  of  fungi,  when  ripe  and  prefied  externally, 
this  feed  is  fo  evanelcent,  fo  imperceptible,  that  it  baffles 
the  moft  ftrenuous  microfcopical  efforts  ;  and  yet  from  it 
will  often  be  produced  a  plant,  the  weight  of  which  is 
fometimes  more  than  two  pounds.  This  dull,  which  con¬ 
tains  within  itfelf  the  incomprehenfible  property  of  re¬ 
producing  a  being  fimilar  to  that  out  of  which  it  flew  into 
the  air ;  this  teeming  powder,  entrufted  by  Providence 
with  the  uninterrupted  propagation  of  the  fungus,  through 
the  fucceflion  of  ages,  to  the  very  laft  day  of  fublunary 
exiftence,  mult  be  diffufed  in  the  whole  atmofphere,  and* 
carried  on  the  wings  of  the  winds,  circulate  with  them; 
till,  falling  ultimately  on  a  fpot  fit  to  give  it  increafe,  it 
adheres  to  the  foil,  fucks  inltindtively  the  analogous  ele¬ 
ments  exclufively  adapted  to  its  fubliftence,  and  in  a  few 

hours 
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hours  grows  to  a  form  and  bulk  that  cannot  fail  to  ex¬ 
cite  aftoniihment. 

We  mult  of  courfe  eftablifii  as  a  principle,  that  this 
fungiferous  dull  is  at  times  more  or  let's  conliderable  in 
quantity,  more  or  lets  difpofed  to  produftion,  and  that 
all  grounds,  all  forts  of  ibil,  are  not  fuitable  to  it.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  elementary  parts  of  this  dull:  fail  inceflantly  ; 
but  none  with  efficacy,  except  'when  alighting  upon  the 
deftined  fpot;  that  is,  upon  the  place  which  poffeffes  the 
qualities  requilite  for  the  welfare  of  the  ftranger  j  and  yet 
it  is  furpriling  that  we  never  find  the  young  fungus  clofely 
attached,  by  any  fort  of  roots,  to  the  ground.  A  flight 
refiftance  indeed,  an  apparent  reluctance  from  leaving  the 
turf  upon  which  it  grows,  is  offered  generally  by  the  fun¬ 
gus,  when  the  hand  carefully  drives  to  wreft  it,  unbroken, 
from  its  native  focket  in  the  foil.  Not  that  it  holds  to  the 
mother-earth  by  any  vilible  roots,  prongs,  or  claws ;  no 
chain  fixes  the  plant  to  the  ground;  the  ties  are  of  mere 
alfedtion  ;  and  the  reliltance  is  limply  occafioned  by  a  fort 
of  circular  protuberance  or  knob  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Item.  It  is  around  that  knob,  which  mult  have  been  the 
firft  embryo  of  the  mulhroom,  that  are  placed  the  curious 
apparatus  for  nutrition  ;  the  felf-moving  and  double  en¬ 
gines,  thatafpire  and  force  up  the  neceffary  juices  for  the 
development  of  the  internal  mould,  for  the  fwelling  of 
the  capillary  fyltem,  and  filling  up  the  prepared  and  inva¬ 
riable  llamina  of  the  infant  vegetable.  Admirable  me- 
chanifm  !  as  much  above  the  more  delicate  and  ingenious 
works  of  man,  as  man  is  below  the  fupreme  and  all-pow¬ 
erful  Intelligence  to  whom  he  owes  his  life.  And  thefe 
innumerous  fuckers,  thefe  imperceptible  mouths,  thele 
antliie  ac  vitales  aditus,  through  which  the  inceflant  ftreani 
of  a  nutritious  fluid  ruflies  into  organized  life,  are  fo  cu- 
rioufly  adapted  to  their  afligned  places  in  Nature  ;  they  fit 
them  fo  well,  and  yet  fo  exciufively  ;  that,  once  wrenched 
from  the  alimenting  foil, no  fubftitutecan  be  found ;  though 
placed  in  water  as  a  plucked  flower,  or  tranfplanted  as  any 
lprout,  the  fuvgulus,  far  from  thriving  and  expanding  it- 
felf,  lulkily  droops,  withers,  and  dies  ;  as  if  indignant  at 
having  been  difturbed  from  the  ftate  of  filent,  fecret,  and 
peaceful,  obfeurity,  in  which  it  had  pleaded  the  wifdom 
of  Providence  to  place  it;  and  as  if  confcious,  that  an 
humble  and  unknown  fituation  is  much  lefs  expofed  to 
dangers  from  ambition  and  envy,  than  an  exalted  one. 

As  it  is  generally  in  the  filence  and  obfeurity  of  night 
that  the  mulhroom  makes  its  appearance,  the  folemnity 
and  awffulnefs  of  the  time  appointed  for  its  birth  has  been 
taken  hold  of  by  the  bufy  mind  of  luperftition  ;  and  thou- 
fands  of  tales  have  been  invented,  repeated,  and  confe- 
quently  believed,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  origin  and  habits  of  this  myflerious  child  of 
moifture  and  darknefs.  Thefe  two  qualities  leem  really 
requilite  for  the  produftion  of  the  fungus.  The  damp 
fteps  of  a  cellar,  left  unpeopled  in  the  evening  by  the  valet 
or  houfemaid,  when  they  return  from  drawing  the  lupper 
allowance  of  ale  or  wine,  will,  fometimes  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  be  found  covered  with  hordes  of  mulhrooms,  as  if 
flung  into  fubitaneous  exiftenceby  fome  mifehievous  imps, 
or  playful  fairies  in  their  frolics ;  and  fuch  was  the  vulgar 
belief  in  Shakelpeare’s  time,  for  this  great  poet  makes 
Profpero  fay  in  his  addrel's  to  the  Elves  : 

And  you,  whofe  paftime 

Is  to  make  midnight  mulhrooms.  Tempe.fi,  a6l  v. 

This  appearance  is  fo  very  fudden,  that  the  growth  of 
the  plant  mull  be  uncommonly  rapid;  fo  much  fo,  that 
it  might  nearly  be  perceptible  to  the  eye.  A  mulhroom 
two  inches  in  height  and  an  inch  in  breadth  on  the  dilk 
or  cap,  may,  I  am  bold  to  fay,  be  produced  in  lefs  than 
three  hours.  The  progrefs  of  the  alcent  mull  be  there¬ 
fore  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  hour-hand  of  a  clock, 
or  at  the  rate  of  about  fix  feet  in  the  fpace  of  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  Hence,  the  birth  of  the,  fungus  was  looked 
upon  not  only  as  myflerious,  but  as  miraculous,  or  fuper- 


natural.  Other  confederations  have  alfo  contributed  to 
that  belief. 

We  leldom  find  mulhrooms  in  their  nonage;  they  ap¬ 
pear,  for  the  moll  part,  adult  all  at  once  ;  and,  like  Adam, 
leem  created  at  the  age  of  maturity.  However,  the  near 
obferver  of  Nature  will  perceive  that,  in  feveral  fpecimens 
which  are  taken  for  two  fpecies,  there  is  adlually  but  one 
individual.  Can  any  plant  differ  more  from  another  than 
this  infant  fungus  does  from  the  mature  one,  and  this 
from  the  decrepid  individual,  all  reprefented  on  the  an¬ 
nexed  Plate,  at  fig.  i.  a,  b,  c?  or  at  fig.  2.  and  3  ?  where 
the  different  ages  afl’ume  forms  fo  dilcrepant  from  each 
other  ?  And  in  this  we  mull  admire  the  inexhaultible 
character  of  pieafing  variety  that  Nature  has  ftamped  upon 
her  works,  without,  however,  deviating  from  that  won¬ 
derful  fimplicity  of  agency  which  pervades  the  whole 
creation.  For,  although  the  vegetable,  which  is  the  fub- 
je£l  of  this  eflay,  may  be  let  alide  as  a  clafs,  order,  and 
genus,  by  it  felt,  with,  in  its  humble  retirement,  all  the 
majefty  of  linglenefs,  like  the  Thibetian  Lama,  to  whom 
it  bears  no  flight  analogy  in  its  peculiarities  ;  yet  it  fhows, 
in  its  development  and  progrefs,  the  lame  invariable  con¬ 
formity  to  the  laws  of  Nature  as  obferva'oie  in  other  plants. 
May  we  not,  however,  fubmit  here  a  lingular  diftindtion, 
purporting  that  the  fungus  is  born  a  fruit,  not  a  flower ; 
and  that,  androgynally  conflituted,  in  a  more  powerful 
and  Ampler  manner  than  the  other  plants,  it  does  not  un¬ 
dergo  the  long  procefs  of  erfiorefcence  and  fructification 
as  the  univerlal  tribes  of  vegetables  are  doomed  to  do  ? 
Its  prompt  acceflion  to  adultnefs  confirms  our  furmife ; 
and  the  fimilarity  of  tafte  in  the  young  ones,  among  thole 
that  are  eatable,  with  the  more  mature  individuals,  feems 
to  prove  irreiiftibly  the  truth  of  the  hypothefis.  No  fruit, 
proceeding  from  a  flower,  is  ripe  till  it  arrives  to  a  certain 
point ;  but  the  mulhroom  is  mature  at  its  birth,  or,  at  any 
rate,  as  foon  as  it  burfts  from  the  native  bed.  An  ulterior 
development  of  the  parts  feems,  confequently,  deflined 
lefs  to  the  greater  perfedlion  of  the  feed,  than  to  the  dif- 
perfion  of  it.  The  mufcular  parts  are  perfedl,  but  not 
developed. 

Of  the  exiftence  of  this  feed,  although  it  is  impercepti¬ 
ble,  we  can  have  no  doubt.  There  is  no  effedl  without  a 
caufe ;  and  the  fyftem  which  Nature  has  adopted  in  the 
reproduftion  of  individuals,  is  fo  conftantly  and  invaria¬ 
bly  the  fame,  from  man  to  the  fmalleft  animal,  from  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  humble  hyfl'op,  that  we  are  led  to 
fuppofe  the  fame  procefs  of  generation  in  mulhrooms  as 
in  any  other  living  creature.  The  difperfion  of  the  pollen, 
or  dull,  is  proved  in  the  daily  cuftom  of  rearing  them,  on 
prepared  beds,  merely  by  fprinkling  the  water  in  which 
the  ripe  ones  have  been  walhed.  But  the  auellion  Hill  re¬ 
mains  to  know  whether  this  impalpable  dull  is  a  fort  of 
pollen,  or  the  real  feed.  If  merely  a  prolific  dull,  the 
ovarium  mull  be  fomewdiere;  if  a  fecundated  leed,  we  alk 
where  and  how  the  impregnation  took  place  ?  There  is 
here  an  inextricable  knot.  That  the  pollen,  diffuled  in 
the  air,  might  meet  the  prepared  ovarium  and  give  it  life, 
is  according  to  the  procefs  remarked  in  fiihes  and  fome 
amphibious  animals,  who  do  not  fecundate  the  eggs  till 
after  they  are  dropped  by  the  female;  and  then,  we  mull 
allow  that  this  ovarium,  or  duller  of  expeftant  feeds,  has 
already  been  exhaled  from  the  plant.  Among  all  thefe 
hypotliefes,  the  limpleft  fyftem  is  always  the  bell,  in  elu¬ 
cidating  the  mylleries  of  Nature;  and  confequently, 
many  botanills  leem  inclined  to  think,  that  the  connubial 
rites  are  performed  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy,  within  the 
laciniate,  multi-coloured,  and  fringed,  curtains,  and  un¬ 
der  the  llately  and  golden  canopy  of  the  fungus ;  whilft, 
thumping  their  hazel- nut' tambourines,  the  elves  and  fai¬ 
ries  ling  the  Epitha/amiiim,  and  dance  their  fantaftic  reels 
around  the  magic  ring,  in  the  dark  and  midnight  foli- 
tudes  of  lequellered  valleys,  or  in  any  other  nook  where 
dampnefs,  lonelinefs,  and  oblcurity,  contribute  to  fecure 
the  efteds  of  their  performances.  No  wonder,  indeed,  if 
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the  countw-people,  whofe  romantic  minds  third:  credulouf- 
]y  after  every  thing  that  borders  upon  prodigy  and  fuper- 
naturality,  have  conftantly,  and  in  all  countries, connected 
the  birth  of  the  nrulhroom  with  the  fables  of  the  fairies. 

Without  the  ornamental  pomp  of  leaves  and  the  falten- 
ings  of  roots, .  the  fungus  is  a  little  being  by  itfelf,  and 
widely  different  from  all  other  plants.  It  has  a  fliield,  an 
umbrella,  a  cap,  a  hood  of  various  forms,  according  to 
the  tribe  to  which  it  belongs.  Its  livery,  alfo,  may  be 
looked  Upon  as  a  fair  mark  of  diftinfition  ;  and,  when  the 
approach  Of  winter  has  defpoiled  the  trees  of  their  luxu¬ 
riant  boughs,  and  withered  the  tranfitory  honours  of 
Flora,  the  mufhroom  then,  with  its  variety  of  dyes  and 
whimficality  of  fhapes,  burfts  from  the  ground  to  adorn 
the  widowed  green  of  the  meadows,  or  the  bare  fides  of 
the  brown  hills. 

i.  Claffes  and  Families. — We  fhall  not  enter  here  info 
the  nonienclatural  diviiion  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  mufli- 
rooms.  This  has  been  fufficiently  explained  under  the 
articles  before  quoted.  We  fhall,  therefore,  in  this 
place,  confine  ourfelves  merely  to  a  few  obfervations  re¬ 
lative  to  the  fliape  and  difpofition  of  the  plant,  in  as  far 
as  it  may  be  underftood,  without  the  help  of  technical 
words  by  the  learned,  and  felt  with  pleafure  by  all  clafles 
of  readers.  To  confider  a  natural  object  with  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  others,  in  order  to  find  the  bafes  of  a  fyilem  in  the 
works  of  Nature,  or  to  deferibe  the  ftibjeft  according  to 
its  obvious  appearance,  habits,  and  fliape,  conflitutes  a 
difference  fimilar  to  that  which  exifts  between  anatomy 
and  phyfiognomy.  Individuals  are  known  by  the  lpecific 
diftin&ion  of  their  countenances  and  features,  not  by 
their  pedigrees  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  Tournefort 
made,  perhaps,  more  profelytes  to  the  interefting  ftudy 
of  botany  than  Linnaeus.  The  firft  deferibes  the  plants 
as  to  their  common  fhapes  ;  the  cruci-formed,  the  bell- 
ihaped,  &c.  are  more  obvious  to  the  paffing  eye  of  the 
herbalift,  than  the  hardly-perceptible  and  not-invariable 
number  of  antlierae  and  piflilla.  The  fimpleft  way  of  de- 
feribing  any  objedl  in  Nature,  is  to  pourtray  the  general 
appearance,  if  we  intend  merely  to  give  a  familiar  and 
fufficient  idea  of  it,  leaving  to  the  deeper  refearches  of 
the  learned  the  more  explicit  tafk  of  entering  into  its 
elements  and  phyfiological  conflitution. 

The  moll  common  muflirooms,may  be  divided  into  four 
claffes  ;  the  mulliroom  properly  fo  called,  the  morel,  the 
toad-ftool,  or  puff,  and  the  truffle.  Neither  of  thefe  has  been 
■decorated  with  the  interfedlion  and  fantaftic  entwinings  of 
boughs  and  branches ;  no  verdant  leaves,  no  feented  or 
variegated  bloffoms,  adorn  the  myfterious  plant.  Like 
man,  and  other  animals,  it  is  born  naked,  weak,  and 
nearly  ephemerous.  Its  habits  of  folitude,  however,  do 
not  prevent  a  certain  tendency  to  focial  intercourfe  ;  for 
moft  of  them  are  gregarious,  and  fometimes  fo  clofely 
united,  that  they  feem  to  hold  to  each  other  by  the  lower 
part  of  their  Items.  How  admirable  alfo  is  that  curious 
union  of  individuals  of  the  fame  family  ?  Do  they  feek 
for  fecurity  in  combining  t’nemfelves  into  an  union  fo  in¬ 
timate,  that  their  congregated  heads  reprefent  the  well- 
known  trjhido  of  the  united  bucklers  ?  Do  they  feel  more 
happy  in  this  difpofition,  or  are  the  drops  of  rain  from 
above,  and  of  dew  from  beneath,  better  received  or 
glanced  off  by  this  curious  contrivance  ?  Seldom  do  we 
meet  with  a  fingle  and  folitary  fungus  in  any  part  of  the 
held.  If  not  clofely  arranged,  they  are  fcattered  at  fmall 
diftances  from  each  other  ;  and  the  families  keep  in  dif- 
.tinft  hordes,  feldom  intermixing  with  individuals  of 
others  ;  as  if  the  hand  of  Nature,  dipping  in  feveral  baf- 
kets  of  various  feeds,  had  dropt  here  and  there  a  fmall 
portion  of  each. 

Pliny  was  of  opinion  that  they  owed  their  origin  to 
trees— -fungorum  origo  cx  pHuita  arborum,  B.  xxii.  c.  23. 
They  leek  fo  conftantly  the  neighbourhood  of  trees,  that 
one  might  fancy  they  hold  Hill  fome  connexion  with  the 
fair  Hamadryads  of  the  old  mythology.  They  thrive  belt 
under  the  extenfive  lhade  of  their  boughs,  they  enjoy  the 
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frig'us  amabile,  a  fuitable  coolnefs,  under  their  foliage  ;  and 
grateful  to  the  laft,  when  thefe  fturdy  fons  of  the  earth 
have  yielded  to  the  axe  and  the  faw  of  the  woodman,  the 
mufflroom-family  gather  themfelves,  in  mourning  groups, 
upon  the  half-buried  root,  and  feenvto  deplore  the  lofs  of 
their  friends  at  the  very  place  where  once  they  obtained 
proteftion  and  flielter.  'It  is  really  affe&ing  to  fee  the 
number  of  them,  crowding  by  each  other,  in  golden  array, 
of  all  lizes,  till,  darkening  in  colour,  they  themfelves  fade, 
and  mix  at  laft  their  brown  and  decayed  remains  with 
thofe  of  the  chefnut  or  the  oak,  under  whole  green  canopy 
they  enjoyed  the  fleeting  comforts  of  their  fliort  exiftence. 
Oh!  that  man,  who  is  but  an  ephemerous  mulliroom  him- 
felf,  would  learn  gratitude  from  the  apparent  thankfulnel’s 
of  this  humble  plant,  and  not  forget  fo  foon  thofe  to  whom 
he  is  indebted  for  the  comforts  of  his  life  ! 

The  fungus  marked  on  the  Plate,  fig.  6.  a.  is  a  repre- 
fentation  of  that  fpecies  ;  and  the  fruit,  fig.  6.  b.  exhibits 
part  of  the  pulp  and  of  the  lacinice.  The  top  or  cap  is  of 
a  bright  orange-colour,  decreafing  to  very  pale  yellow  on 
the  circumference  ;  the  pulp  is  of  a  faint  yellow,  and  the 
gills  of  an  olive  tint.  The  ftalk  is  brittle  ;  and  the  whole 
rank  poifon.  Why  Ihould  venomous  qualities  attach  to 
fo  pleafing  an  emblem  of  gratitude  ?  Mull’  the  allegory 
extend  farther,  and  bring  the  fad  refleftion  that  too  often 
ingratitude  is  a  burthen,  which  poil'ons  and  deadens  the 
merit  of  beneficence  ? 

The  mulliroom  proper  may  be  divided  alfo  into  two 
clafles  :  the  laciniated,  or  thofe  with  gills  ;  and  the  honey¬ 
combed.  That  thefe  honey-combs  and  gills  are  organs 
of  reprodudtion,  many  have  aflerted,  but  none  has  been 
able  to  prove;  although  we  find  the  words  “  feeds  in  the 
gills”  commonly  added  to  the  defeription  ot  feveral  agarics. 
We  fhould  fuppofe  them  rather  organs  of  refpiration,  fince 
they  reprefent  fo  clofely  thofe  organs  in  fifties.  Yet  the 
young  ones  feem  deprived  of  this  apparatus,  fince  it  is  not 
till  after  a  certain  progrefs  of  youth  that  they  difplay  it. 
Is  there,  as  in  the  animal  embryo,  a  circulation  ot  vital 
fluids  ufelefs  till  a  certain  period  ?  Here  the  obfeurity 
thickens,  and  the  curiofity  of  man  ftarts  again  at  difap* 
pointment.  It  mull  be  carefully  remarked  however,  that, 
liefore  the  mufhroom  has  acquired  a  certain  development 
of  parts,  the  cap  or  buckler  remains  attached  to  the  Item 
by  a  fort  of  pellicle,  which,  breaking  at  once  the  fkirts  of 
the  circumference,  fets  the  head  at  liberty.  Fig.  1  .a. 
and  fig.  a.  a.  will  give  a  perfeft  idea  of  this  mechanifm,  if 
compared  with  the  fpecimens  at  fig.  1.  c.  and  fig.  5.  a.  the 
relics  of  the  binding  pellicle  are  vifible  at  the  ftalk  of  the 
laft-mentioned  figure. 

Explanation  of  the  Plate. — Fig.  1  .a,b,c.  Here  we  have 
one  of  the  fineft  fpecimens  of  the  fungus  infundibuliformis, 
that  elves  or  fairies  ever  produced  ;  and  we  may  trace  it  in 
the  different  flages  of  its  life  :  a  reprefents  the  young 
plant  with  its  head  ftill  enveloped  in  the  cap  like  a  fort 
of  placenta,  and  adhering  to  the  Hem  by  the  pellicle  above 
mentioned.  Indeed  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  carefully 
tied  up  by  the  handmaids  of  Nature’s  nurfery.  Before 
it  appears  above  the  ground,  an  epidermis  of  a  light  hazel- 
colour  covers  the  top  of  the  cap,  and  remains,  till  the 
attainment  of  full  maturity,  only  on  the  apex ;  for  in  the 
lower  parts,  it  flirinks  up  in  fmall  knots  at  the  end  of  the 
feather-like  fecond  ftratum  of  the  fkin.  Nothing  can  be 
more  filky  than  this  fheep-bell-ftiaped  cap.  The  colours 
and  varied  lines  of  the  opal  and  mother-of-pearl  adorn  it 
down  to  the  edges  which  divide  in  fringes  of  a  purplifh 
tender  fhade.  The  ftalk  is  white  and  downy,  and  the  gills 
at  firft  white  ;  (fee  fig.  1.  b.)  But,  when  age,  that  is,  the 
fpace  of  two  or  three  days,  has  withered  this  llately  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  green  turf,  then  the  lacinite  acquire  a  deeper 
call,  till  they  become  entirely  black  ;  and,  as  if  wanting 
to  infpire  the  vital  air  with  more  eafte  in  this  decrepid 
ftate,  the  fungus  curls  them  up,  and  prefeiits  the  fnape  ex¬ 
actly  drawn  ad  vivum  at  c.  This  family  congregate  on  the 
fame  fpot  of  ground  at  a  very  fmall  dillan.ee  from  each 
other,  and  feem  to  enjoy  the'green  carpet  of  an  extenfive 
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lawn,  where  they  are  fcen  gently  ofcillating  their  fnow- 
Tvhite  bells  to  and  fro,  as  the  morning  zephyr  or  the 
evening  breeze  chooi'es  to  move  them.  Their  milky 
brightnefs  harmonizes  wonderfully  with  the  verdant  fur- 
face,  above  which  they  raife  their  (mart  and  elegant  heads 
to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  inches.  In  this, and  feveral 
other  kinds,  the  procel's  of  difengaging  the  head  or  cap 
from  the  Item  is  probably  occafioned,  not  only  by  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  fubllance  in  the  fuperior  regions  of  the  cap, 
but  particularly  by  thedilatation  of  the  air  which  nature 
has  placed  there  for  the  purpofe.  Thus  the  fmall  particle 
of  that  element, contained  in  an  egg,  and  fecluded  from  the 
reft  by  a  thin  pellicle  at  the  round  end  of  it,  does  by  fwell- 
ing  and  expanding,  through  the  heat  produced  by  incuba¬ 
tion,  and  by  prefling  upon  the  albumen,  let  the  admirable 
mechanifm  into  motion,  and  force  to  a  flow  difplay  the 
fparkof  life  fo  curioufly  treafured  within  the  (hell. 

In  the  fpecimen  drawn  at  fig.  z.  «,  we  may  remark  a 
young  fungus  of  a  molt  pleating  kind.  The  cap,  or  head, 
is  exatftly  of  the  colour  and  texture  of  fmooth  red-mo¬ 
rocco,  and  catches  the  eye  from  a  great  diftance  by  the 
contrail  of  its  brightnefs  with  the  green  turf  out  of  which 
jt  ftrives  to  emerge.  The  cap  feems  to  be  attached  to  the 
item  by  a  double  ligament  $  as  the  remains  of  one  is  Hill 
to  be  feen  nearer  to  the  bulb  or  root,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  call  it  fo  ;  wliilft  the  lecond  afcends  with  the  ttalk,  to 
confine  the  buckler.  This  infant  fungus  exhibits  a  phal- 
Uque  fhape,  which  it  lofes  when  arrived  at  the  itate  of 
maturity.  But  the  molt  curious  peculiarity  of  this  cryp- 
togamic  plant  is,  that  fome  individuals  are  f’prinkled  with 
a  fort  of  yellow  dull,  which  at  firft  has  the  appearance  of 
warts.  This  we  are  inclined  to  take  for  the  generative 
pollen,  or  perhaps  feed  ;  for,  though  it  is  more  frequent 
upon  the  young  ones,  it  is  ftill  to  be  traced  on  the  adults, 
and  upon  thole  that  have  arrived  to  a  maturer  age.  We 
have  contrived  to  follow  the  difplay  of  this  dull  in  our 
engraving;  but,  as  the  fungus  conftantly  refufes  to  grow 
when  feparated  from  its  native  mould,  our  obfervations 
were  not  conclulive.  We  have  however  difcovered,  that 
there  is  a  fmall  hole  under  each  of  thefe  fcattered  heaps  of 
dull,  through  which  a  communication  is  opened  with  the 
pulp  and  lacinicB  or  gills,  under  the  umbeliiform  buckler. 
This  buckler  often  fpreads  fo  wide  as  to  meafure  fix  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  prelerving  the  fame  brightnefs 
of  colour,  with  a  gentle  mixture  of  yellow  on  the  edges: 
lee  fig.  2.  b.  Elevated  from  the  ground  about  five  or  fix 
inches,  the  form  approaches  that  of  an  elegant  foot-ftool 
covered  with  crimfon  leather  on  a  yellowilh  (land.  This 
family  is  alfo  gregarious,  but  the  individuals  feldom,  if 
ever,  Hand  very  clofe  to  each  other.  They  thine  like  fo 
many  focufl'es  of  cinnabar-light  on  the  furrounding  green, 
and  are  no  fmall  ornament  in  the  folitary  walks  of  the 
woocjs  about  the  middle  of  October.  They  attract  the 
eye  to  look  at,  the  hand  to  pluck,  them,  the  mind  to  admire 
their  beauty;  but  woe  to  him. who  eats  them  !  They  are 
pernicious,  and  confirm  the  melancholy  axiom,  that  fair 
appearances  are  too  often  deceitful. 

Fig.  3.  Some  great  characters  have  been  known  who 
were  -without  any  lbrt  of  take  for  the  charms  of  painting, 
and  the  harmonies  of  mufic.  Dr.  Johnfon,  according  to 
the  repeated  fratements  of  his  perhaps  too-accurate  bio¬ 
grapher,  Bofwell,  had  no  eyes  for  painting;  and  Mr.  Fox, 
if  we  believe  his  eulogift,  Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter,  derived  no 
plealure  from  mufic.  Thefe  are  lamentable  anomalies  in 
the  catalogue  of  lenfible  individuals  ;  and  we  can  hardly 
believe,  that  thofe  who  were  fo  keenly  alive  to  the  har¬ 
mony  of  Languages  and  the  imagery  of  nature,  could  have 
been  deprived  of  that  fenj’us  intimus,  that  inward  faculty, 
which  produces  delight,  when  vibrating  in  unifon  with 
the  fevenfold  and  kindred  harmonies  of  colours  and 
founds.  The  confonances  of  Nature,  however,  will  find 
conltant  admirers,  even  in  thofe  for  whom  Art  feems  to 
have  had  inadequate  charms.  They  will  not  fail  to  com¬ 
pare  the  analogies  exifting  between  the  works  of  the  crea¬ 
tion,  and  be  delighted  by  the  refult,  1110ft  peculiarly  in  the 
jollowing  delineation.  J 
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The  muftiroom,  at  %•  3.  prefeiits  to  the  eye  a  fimilitude 
with  variety,  a  family  uniting  kindred  with  difference  of 
character,  and  individuals  diftinguilhed  from  others,  only 
by  fome  internal  difpofition  which,  in  her  wonderful 
power  of  multiplying  external  forms,  Nature  feems  to 
have  ftamped  with  curious  marks  of  contradiftinftion.  It 
ranges  with  the  honey-combed  tribe ;  and  is  drawn  after 
nature  in  form  and  fize.  Tire  pellicle  which  binds  the 
cap  to  the  ftalk  is  not  in  this  fo  perceptible  as  in  the  two 
above-defcribed  fpecies;  but  die  contexture  of  the  organs 
(as  we  ftill  believe)  of  refpiration,  call  for  particular  ob- 
fervation.  They  are  compofed  of  an  immenfe  number  of 
fmall  tubes,  let  clofe  againft  each  other,  like  the  infant 
feed  on  the  eatable  part  or  bottom  of  an  artichoke  :  but, 
iince  thefe  pipes  do  not  leave  the  mufnroom  in  its  old  age, 
we  do  not  think  they  have  any  fhare  in  the  great  work  of 
reproduction.  Their  fituation  is  depicted  in  the  fruit  on 
the  fame  Plate,  fig.  5.  b.  where,  in  the  fedtion,  the  pulp  and 
the  lungs- are  molt  correctly  imitated  ;  with  this  only  dif¬ 
ference,  that,  in  the  latter,  the  tubes  are  yellow,  whereas 
they  are  of  a  whitifh  colour  in  the  former.  A.general  re¬ 
mark,  which  we  have  been  able  conftantly  to  make,  is, 
that  the  buckler  of  the  mature  muftiroom  of  this  fort, 
that  is  the  honey-combed  one,  is  mollly  diltinguifhable  by 
the  pointed  umbo  of  its  Ihield,  which  is  feldom  perceptible 
in  the  laciniated  individual.  The  lpecimen  at  fig.  3.  is  an 
infant  fungus  :  when  at  its  full  growth,  it  fometim.es  mea- 
lures  between  five  and  fix  inches  in  diameter  ;  and,  except 
in  colour,  relembles  much  the  fubjeCt  drawn  at  fig.  2.  b, 
with  the  exception  of  the  umbo,  which  is  not  entirely  flat¬ 
tened.  This  fpecies  leldom,  in  its  Itate  of  decrepitude, 
turns  up  its  lungs  more  eafily  to  breathe,  as  the  laciniated 
ones  generally  do  ;  the  nature  of  the  relpirative  apparatus 
requiring  not  this  fort  of  convulfion,  on  account  of  its 
being  vertically  placed  towards  the  earth.  The  ftalk,  in 
this,  is  flender,  with  a  fort  of  knob  at  the  lower  extremity. 

Fig.  4.  The  difference  which  is  molt  obvious  between 
this  plant  and  the  foregoing  at  the  fame  ftage  of  life,  is  the 
obefity  of  the  ftalk.  Nature  feems  to  colleft  at  firft  within 
this  filamentous  and  porous  fubftance,  all  that  is  neceflary 
for  the  ultimate  expanfion  of  the  fungus,  and  particularly 
for  its  cap,  which,  when  the  whole  is  ripened,  becomes 
fo  bulky  and  fo  diftended,  as  to  meafure  1’ometimes  nine 
or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  to  weigh  two  or  three 
pounds.  It  ranks  with  the  honey-combed  families  ;  and, 
when  old,  turns  black,  and  diffolves  in  an  unleemly,  fliape- 
lefs,  and  difgufting,  mafs,  but  which  probably  manures 
and  fattens  the  ground  where  it  is  allowed  to  rot  in  dark 
and  moift  deformity.  The  engraving  reprefents  the  fub- 
je£t  in  the  proportion  of  about  a-third  part  of  its  natural 
fize,  and  aims  at  expreffing  the  filky  appearance  of  the 
cap  and  of  the  paunch-like  body.  A  few  filaments  play 
about  the  lower  end  of  this  hydropic  puffed-up  ftalk,  but 
do  not  bear  the  appearance  ot  roots.  The  fuckers  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ftalk  do  all  the  work. 

Fig.  5.  Proud  of  refembling  in  colour  and  fhape  a 
lection  of  the  Hefperian  fruit,  the  fubjefl  under  this 
number  rifes  from  the  emerald  field  with  a  bold  and 
gawdy  appearance.  The  pole  of  a  large  orange  oppofite 
the  ftalk,  is  faithfully  reprefented  by  the  buckler  of  this 
fungus.  The  umbo  is  like  the  nipple  of  the  golden  fruit, 
and  the  inequalities  on  the  furface  complete  the  refem- 
blance.  But  there  is  a  vifcidity  on  the  cap  which  the  Ikin 
of  the  otange  has  not ;  and  this  liquid  exudation  will 
ftain  any  paper  or  linen  with  nearly-indelible  yeilow 
fpots.  The  lungs  are  of  a  greenifli  tinge,  and  wax  darker 
in  time ;  but  what  we  call  here  time,  muft  be  underltood 
as  the  fpace  of  a  day  or  two  in  fair  weather.  The  fpeci- 
men  is  drawn  of  the  natural  fize.  This  fort  will  often  be 
feen  alone,  or  with  one,  or  at  molt  two,  companions,  ge¬ 
nerally  of  a  younger  age,  in  the  middle  of  a  lawn,  where 
the  fine  turf  does  not  rife  much  above  ground;  and  will 
attract  the  eye  by  its  golden  difk,  beaming  with  great 
brightnefs  in  the  funfhine  of  a  fair  Obtober  morning. 
Near  the  fpecimen  here  faithfully  exhibited,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  culled  it,  a  warbling  red-breaft,  balanced  upon 
4  tiie 
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the  twig  ofa  ci'imfon-fruited  mountain-afli  tree,  appeared 
as  if  celebrating  the  birth  of  this  elegant  produ&ion  of 
the  night;  whilft  Puck  and  his  friends  might  have  been 
fancied  dancing  around  the  new-born  thing,  and  revolv¬ 
ing,  in  their  fantaftically  magic  circles,  like  the  planets 
around  the  golden  fhield  of  the  fun.  The  fcene  was  worth 
the  pencil  of  a  Fufeli,  a  Stothard,  or  a  Smirke,  and  of  the 
highly  defcriptive  pen  of  the  author  of  “  A  Midlummer 
Night’s  Dream.” 

Fig.  6.  a.  has  been  fufficiently  explained  above,  as  well 
as  the  fedtion  at  fig.  6.  b.  to  be  eafily  known  ;  and  we  have 
nothing  to  add,  except  that  this  mulhroom  is  one  of  the 
laft  that  difappear  from  the  meadow,  a  fort  of  loiterer  after 
the  autumnal  feafon  is  clofed.  When  old,  the  bright  yel¬ 
low  of  the  fhield  turns  firft  to  a  dark  brown,  and  then 
nearly  black,  mixing  its  dud  with  the  maternal  ground 
upon  which  it  rofe  to  the  fleeting  fpan  of  a  fhort  life. 

Fig.  7.  This  is  a  very  elegant  little  production,  of 
nature;  a  final]  cap,  bell-fliaped,  of  a  drab  colour  de- 
creafing  into  white ;  the  gills  brownifh,  but  fine,  and  the 
ftaik  (lender  and  comparatively  long.  The  engraving  re- 
prefents  it  of  its  natural  iize.  It  is  not  before  October 
that  it  makes  its  appearance,  when  it  raifes  its  head,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  Phrygian  fort  of  fmall  mitre,  above  the  fur¬ 
rounding  blades  of  grafs,  as  did  Paris  of  old,  amidlt  the 
briltling  fpears  of  the  Trojan  phalanx.  The  lhape  of  this 
cap  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Lepas,  or  Chinel'e  cap,  a  curi¬ 
ous  univalve  marine  production  often  found  upon  rocks. 

The  fubjeCt  at  fig.  8,  though  coetaneous  and  neighbour 
to  the  preceding  one,  is  not  of  the  fame  family.  The 
form  of  the  head  differs  confiderably  in  fliape,  and  the 
ftaik  is  much  fliorter  proportionally ;  but  the  infide  is  alfo 
laciniated,  and  the  colour  of  the  whole  approximates 
much  that  at  fig.  7. 

Having  expatiated  at  fome  length  upon  the  means  of 
reproduction  conceded  by  Providence  to  the  fungus  in 
general,  we  have  added  here  a  fmall  fpecimen  of  the  puff; 
fee  fig.  9.  The  whole  is  a  purfe  ;  but  the  bottom,  that  is, 
the  part  adhering  to  the  ground,  has  the  appearance  of  the 
mouth  of  the  bag,  as  if  purfed  up  with  invifible  firings. 
This  fungus  is  at  firft  of  a  wliitifh  colour,  and  foon  turns 
to  a  dingy  brown ;  when  ripe,  it  burfts  ;  and  the  duft,  im¬ 
palpable  as  it  is,  flies  into,  and  mixes  with,  the  air.  This 
undoubtedly  is  not  an  impregnating  pollen,  but  real  feed  ; 
and,  if  every  elemental  particle  of  this  cloud  of  powder 
has  the  property  of  producing,  we  may  fuppofe  that,  were 
all  fpots  of  ground  fuitable  to  the  fubjeCf,  the  earth  would 
foon  be  covered  with  this  fort  of  fungus.  But,  difperfed 
in  the  atmofphere,  as  we  have  explained  before,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  a  great  chance,  if  the  place,  upon  which  the  life¬ 
carrying  particle  alights,  contains  the  requifites  for  its 
nutrition.  This  Angular  powder  is  l'o  fine,  that,  when 
difengaging  itfelf  from  its  curious  prifon,  it  appears  more 
like  fmoke  than  a  colledted  duft.  No  peculiar  fmell  at¬ 
taches  to  this  myfterious  cloud,  which  fometimes  catches 
at  a  flame,  and  emits  a  fort  of  gentle  detonation,  molt  pro¬ 
bably  produced  by  the  fixed  air  contained  in  every  feed  ; 
for  fixed  air  produces  a  moft  eflential  part  in  the  admira¬ 
ble  mecbanifim,  in  virtue  of  which  all  vegetables  as  well  as 
animal  feed  frees  itfelf  from  the  place  where  Nature  had 
wifely  confined  it  till  the  period  of  complete  maturity. 
The  genial  heat  contained  in  the  atmofphere  or  in  the 
foil,  dilating  the  air  concentrated  in  the  fruit  or  kernel, 
forces  it  out  of  its  cell,  and  brings  it  to  individual  life. 
Thus  we  may  trace  the  fteady  and  conftant  march  of  Na¬ 
ture  through  the  whole  creation. 

The  names  given  to  this  plant  in  all  languages  are  ex- 
prefiive  of  the  gentle  report  it  makes  when  emitting  its 
propagating  duft;  aipoyyo;  in  Greek,  p’ff,  Sec.  in  Englifh; 
but  to  its  figure  and  lquatted  fi.tuation  in  the  turf,  the 
ignominious  name  of  load-Jlool  is  owing;  Spenfer  has  the 
two  following  curious  lines  : 

The  grifty  toad-ftool  grown  there  mought  I  fee. 

And  loathing  paddocks  lording  on  the  fame. 

The  infide  of  the  bag,  which  contains  the  evaijefcent  duft. 
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is  lined  with  a  fort  of  fine  bur  or  nap,  compofed  of  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  almoft-iinperceptible  filaments,  in  which 
the  brown  elements  of  the  fruit  or  feed  were  lodged  before 
the  difruption  of  the  bag.  If  the  experiment  were  tried 
upon  different  fpots  of  turf,  and  chiefly  where  the  puffs 
feem  to  thrive  fponlaneoufly,  we  might  find  that  fhaking 
the  purfe  upon  the  ground  would,  by  caufing  reproduc¬ 
tion,  confirm  thehypothefis  w'e  have  endeavoured  to  main¬ 
tain  in  this  article.  Several  little  knobs,  which  have  been 
carefully  defigned  and  preferved  in  the  engraving,  appear 
to  us  to  be  the  organs  of  fructification,  though  they  are  fo 
infinitely  fmall  that  their  conftrudtion  baffles  the  prying 
curiofity  of  the  eye,  even  when  helped  by  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  microfcope.  But,  as  this  hypothefis  feems  to  be  con- 
fentaneous  with  our  obfervations  upon  fig.  2.  a;  we  feel 
inclined  to  adopt  it,  in  order  to  elucidate  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  the  myftery  of  mufhroom-reprodudtion.  One  Angle 
ftep  in  advance  towards  the  fecrets  of  nature,  leads  always 
to  an  important  acquifition  in  unravelling  the  obfeurity 
in  which  they  ftill  are  enveloped. 

So  far  has  the  mufhroom  been  confidered  in  an  abftradti  ve 
point  of  view,  and  deferibed  without  recurring  to  the  pom¬ 
pous  etalnge  of  fcientific  denominations.  The  intention 
of  the  author  of  this  curfory  fketch  concerning  fo  curious 
a  plant,  has  been  to  raife  our  minds  towards  the  Creator 
of  all  things,  by  the  difplay  of  his  power  in  fo  apparently- 
defpicable  a  produdtion  as  the  fungus  ;  and  to  deprefs  as 
much  as  poflible  the  pedantic  pride  of  man,  by  convincing 
him  that  the  fimpleft  objedts  of  Nature  are  beyond  the  fup- 
pofed  extenfive  limits  of  his  intelligence. 

The  Laplanders  have  a  way  of  ufing  fungufes,  or  com¬ 
mon  toad-ftools,  as  we  call  them,  as  the  Chinel'e  and  Ja- 
panefe  do  the  moxa,  to  cure  pains.  They  colledt  the  large 
fungufes  which  they  find  on  the  bark  of  beech  and  other 
large  trees,  and  dry  them  for  ufe.  Whenever  they  have 
pains  in  theirlimbs,  they  bruife  fome  of  this  dried  matter, 
and,  pulling  it  to  pieces  with  their  fingers,  they  lay  a  fmall 
heap  of  it  on  the  part  neareft  to  where  the  pain  is  fituated, 
and  fet  it  on  fire.  In  burning  away,  it  blifters  up  the 
part ;  and  the  water  difeharged  by  this  means  generally 
carries  off  the  pain.  It  is  a  coarfe  and  rough  method, 
but  generally  a  very  fuccefsful  one  ;  efpecially  when  the 
patient  has  prudence  enough  to  apply  it  in  time,  and  re- 
folution  enough  to  bear  the  burning  to  a  neceffary  degree. 

Matthiolus  mentions  mufhrooms  which  weighed  thirty 
pounds  each,  and  were  as  yellow  as  gold;  Fer.  Imperatus 
tells  us,  he  faw  fome  which  weighed  above  a  hundred 
pounds  a-piece  ;  and,  to  add  no  more,  the  Journal  des 
Sgavans  furnifhes  us  with  an  account  of  fome  growing  on 
the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  which  made  a  full  cart-load. 

Some  very  wonderful,  almolt  incredible,  accounts  have 
been  lately  given  of  the  extraordinary  ftrength  of  growth 
in  the  mufhroom.  The  following  was  communicated  to 
the  Monthly  Magazine,  and  figned  Jofeph  Jefftrjon,  Ba- 
fingjiohe  :  “  A  few  weeks  ago,  one  of  the  large  flag- 

ftones,  in  the  new  pavement  of  the  town  of  Bafingftoke, 
was  obferved  to  have  rifen  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above 
its  proper  fituation  :  on  taking  up  the  ftone,  a  large  mufh¬ 
room,  of  fix  or  feven  inches  diameter,  was  found  growing 
beneath  it ;  which  fome  perfons,  ftrangely  enough,  ima¬ 
gined  mult  have  been  the  caufe  of  railing  up  the  ftone  in 
that  manner.  The  ftone-mafon,  who  has  the  contradt  of 
the  work,  rather  vexed  that  any  fliould  think  a  feeble 
mufhroom  had  difplaced  his  ftrong  pavement,  had  the 
ftone  replaced  in  a  fecure  manner;  obferving,  that  it 
fhould  be  fafe  enough  for  the  future.  About  a  month  af¬ 
terwards,  (a  few  days  ago,)  the  adjoining  ftone  was  ob¬ 
ferved  to  be  difplaced  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former  : 
on  taking  up  the  fecond  ftone,  "to  the  furprile  of  many 
witnefl'es  of  the  fadt,  two  mufhrooms,  not  quite  fo  large  as 
the  former,  were  found  growing  beneath  it.  The  (tones 
are  nearly  of  the  fame  fize,  each  about  24  inches  by  u, 
two  inches  in  thicknefs  ;  the  latter,  having  been  weighed, 
is  83  pounds.  However  furprifing  and  incredible  this  ac¬ 
count  may  appear,  the  matter  of  fadt  is  moft  certain  :  the 
ftone-mafon,  his  workmen,  and  many  others,  can  atteft 
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its  truth.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  feen  one  of  the 
mufti  rooms,  and  one  of  the  ftones  continues  in  its  dif- 
placed  ftate.”  And  in  the  following  month  another 
correfpondent,  figning  his  name,  writes  as  follows  :  “  In 

confirmation  of  the  wonderful  power  of  the  growing 
muftiroom,  mentioned  in  your  laft,  I  beg  leave  to  ftate 
that,  three  years  ago,  mufiirooms  forced  themfelves 
through  a  very  hard  gravel-walk  in  my  garden,  which  any 
one  would  have  thought  quite  impervious  to  any  foft 
fubftance.  The  gravel,  indeed,  w»as  at  that  time  fo  hard, 
that  a  pick-axe,  or  fome  fuch  inftrument,  would  have 
been  necefl'ary  to  make  an  impreflion  upon  it;  and  yet  the 
mufiirooms  raifed  it,  and  loofened  the  ftones  and  pebbles 
around  it,  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  fome  mechanical 
force.  The  muflirooms  appeared  everyday  for  a  week  or 
two  ;  they  were  not  of  a  large  fize,  but  fit  for  ufe  ;  and 
furniflied  a  good  addition  to  the  fummer-evening  repaft.” 
This  laft  inftance  may  be  perhaps  accounted  for  with  lefs 
difficulty ;  but  the  former,  which  appears  to  be  well  au¬ 
thenticated,  certainly  deferves  the  coniideration  of  philo- 
fophers  and  naturalifts.  Monthly  Mag.  Sept,  and  Oft.  1817. 

The  ancients  took  great  pains  to  diftinguifli  the  feveral 
kinds  of  muflirooms,  that  the  w'orld  might  know  the 
hurtful  from  the  fafe.  The  boletus  mentioned  by  Juvenal, 
on  account  of  the  death. of  the  emperor  Claudius,  is  fuffi- 
ciently  defcribed  by  Pliny.  Clufius,  among  the  moderns, 
has  defcribed  a  vaft  number  of  different  fpecies,  every¬ 
where  diftinguifliing  the  efculent  and  w'holefome  from  the 
poifonous  or  pernicious  kinds.  The  feveral  authors  who 
have  treated  of  them  lince  the  time  of  Clufius,  have  all 
mentioned  the  effefts  of  fome  or  other  of  the  poifonous 
kinds  ;  and  there  are  numerous  inftances  of  the  mifchief 
done  by  them  at  one  time  or  other.  Some  have  been 
willing  to  afcribe  this  mifchief  to  animalcules  inhabiting 
the  plant;  but  this  feems  erroneous,  and  particularly 
from  the  following  inftance :  We  have  one  kind  of  mufli- 
room  growing  in  England,  called  the  white  acrid  fungus : 
this  is  fo  extremely  {harp,  that  it  ftimulates  the  tongue, 
as  if  it  had  been  touched  with  fpirit  of  nitre;  and  Tourne- 
fort  obferves,  that,  if  rubbed  on  blue  paper,  it  turns  it  red 
in  the  fame  manner  as  that  liquor  or  any  other  of  the 
violent  acid  fpirits  wmuld  :  this  cauftic  quality  remains  in 
the  plant  even  after  drying  ;  and  it  is  very  evident,  that 
we  need  look  no  farther  than  this  for  the  origin  of  the 
poifonous  quality  in  this  fpecies.  There  is  another  kind 
which  is  oblerved  to  kill  the  very  flies  as  they  fettle  upon 
it.  It  is  not  probable  that  fuch  plants  as  thefe  fliould  be 
inhabited  by  any  kind  of  animalcules,  nor  is  it  necefl'ary 
to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  caufes  of  the  mifchief  which  en- 
fues  from  the  eating  them,  wdien  their  own  juices  feem 
fo  very  able  to  have  occalioned  it.  Phil.  TranJ'.  N°  473. 

Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  the  true  eatable  muftiroom  is  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  the  poifonous  and  unpleafant  kinds  by 
thefe  marks.  When  young,  it  appears  of  a  roundifli 
form,  like  a  button,  the  ftalk  as  well  as  the  button  being 
white,  and  the  flefliy  part  very  white,  when  broken,  the 
gills  within  being  livid.  As  they  grow  larger,  they  ex¬ 
pand  their  heads  by  degrees  into  a  flat  form,  and  the  gills 
underneath  are  at  firft  of  a  pale  afli-colour;  but,  as  they 
ftand  long,  become  biackifli. 

A  farmer’s  wife  and  two  children  were  poifoned,  in  a 
village  in  France,  (Mangienne,  in  the  diftrift  of  Mont- 
medi,)  in  the  month  of  Auguft  laft,  (1817.)  by  eating 
poilonous  fungi. 

The  following  teft,  whereby  to  try  the  quality  of  mufii¬ 
rooms,  is  given  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica : — Take 
an  onion,  ft  rip  the  outer  flein,  and  boil  it  with  your  mufli¬ 
rooms  :  if  the  onion  become  blue  or  black,  there  are  cer¬ 
tainly  dangerous  ones  amongft  them  ;  if  it  remain  white, 
they  are  good. 

In  the  Annales  de  Cliimie  for  1812,  we  read,  that  the 
name  of  fungin  has  been  given  by  Monf.  Braconnet  to 
the  flefliy  part  of  muflirooms,  wdiicli  he  conceives  to  be  a 
peculiar  vegetable  principle;  and  which,  according  to 
him,  poffeffes  the  following  properties :  It  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  pure  by  boiling  it  in  a-weak  alkaline  folution.  In 


that  ftate  it  is  whitilh,  foft,  infipid,  po  defies  little  elafti- 
city,  and  readily  yields  to  the  teeth.  It  would  appear  that 
fungin  thus  purified  may  be  nfed  as  an  article  of  food,  from 
what  nmjhroom  foever  it  has  been  obtained.  The  poilonous 
qualities  of  muflirooms,  it  would  feem,  refide  in  the  juices, 
not  in  the  fungin.  This  fubftance,  when  dried,  burns 
with  confiderable  fplendour,  emitting  an  odour  fimilarto 
tfiat  of  burning  bread,  and  leaving  behind  it  a  white  afti. 

Dried  fungin,  when  diftilled  in  a  retort,  yields  about 
half  its  weight  of  a  liquid  produft,  confifting  partly  of  a 
brown  oil,  and  partly  of  water,  holding  a  good  deal  of 
ammonia  in  folution.  It  yields  no  acid,  which  diftin- 
guilhes  it  very  much  from  wrood.  The  charcoal  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  retort  amounts  to  rather  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  dry  fungin  fubjefted  to  diftillation.  This  char¬ 
coal  exhibited  traces  of  fulphureted  hydrogen,  and  con¬ 
tained  fand,  phofphat  of  lime,  and  traces  of  carbonat  of 
lime,  phofphat  of  lime,  and  of  alumina.  Fungin  does 
not  difl'olve  in  alkaline  folutions,  in  which  refpeft  it  dif¬ 
fers  eflentially  from  lignin,  which  is  readily  difl’olved  by  a 
weak  alkali ;  but,  if  fungin  be  boiled  in  a  very  ftrong  al¬ 
kaline  lye,  it  is  partly  diflblved,  and  a  faponaceous  pro¬ 
duft  obtained.  Ammonia  difl'olves  a  fmall  portion  of 
fungin,  and  lets  it  fall  again  in  white  flocks  when  expofed 
to  the  air.  Weak  fulphuric  acid  has  no  aftion  on  fungin  ; 
but,  when  concentrated,  this  acid  chars  it,  and  at  the 
fame .  time  fulphureous  acid  and  vinegar  are  formed. 
Muriatic  acid  difl'olves  it  very  flowly,  and  converts  it  into 
a  gelatinous  matter.  It  is  thrown  down  in  flocks  by  the 
addition  of  potafti  to  the  acid.  Chlorine,  palled  over  dry 
fungin  fufpended  in  water,  converts  it  into  a  yellow  mat¬ 
ter,  having  at  firft  an  acrid  tafte,  which  it  gradually  lofes 
by  expofure  to  the  air.  When  digefted  in  diluted  nitric 
acrid,  azotic  gas  is  difengaged.  Heated  with  concen¬ 
trated  nitric  acid,  it  fwells,  and  eft'ervefces  at  firft  vio¬ 
lently,  but  the  aftion  foon  fubfides.  When  the  acid  is 
driven  off,  there  remains  a  liquor,  containing  oxalate  of 
lime,  fome  pruffic  acid,  and  two  fatty  matters,  the  moft 
abundant  fimilar  to  tallow,  the  other  to  wax.  By  eva¬ 
porating  the  liquid,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  oxalic  acid 
in  cryftals  was  obtained.  The  mother-water  ftill  con¬ 
tained  oxalic  acid,  and  a  portion  of  the  bitter  principle 
from  indigo.  When  fungin  is  fteeped  in  an  infufion  of 
nutgalls,  it  imbibes  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  tannin, 
and  acquires  a  fawn-colour.  When  left  to  purify  fponta- 
neoufly  in  water,  it  emitted  at  firft  the  odour  of  putrefying 
gluten,  then  that  of  putrid  meat.  Neither  acid  nor  am¬ 
monia  was  found  in  the  water;  but  it  contained  a  por¬ 
tion  of  mucilage,  which  gave  it  vifcofity,  and  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  precipitating  with  acetat  of  lead.  The  fungin 
itfelf  afl'umed  the  afpeft  of  gluten,  without  however  pof- 
fefling  its  properties. 

MUSHROOM-STONE,  f.  A  kind  of  foffil.— Fifteen 
mujhroom-ftones  of  the  fame  lhape.  Woodward. 

MU'SIC,  f.  \mujique,  Fr.  from  pvo-iy.vj,  Gr.]  The  fci- 
ence  of  harmonical  founds  : 

The  man  that  hath  no  mafic  in  himfelf, 

Nor  is  not  mov’d  with  co-ncord  of  fweet  founds, 

Is  fit  for  treafons.  ShakeJ pear e's  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Inftrumentai  or  vocal  harmony  : 

When  fhe  fpake, 

Sweet  words,  like  dropping  honey,  flie  did  flied ; 

And  ’twixt  the  pearls  and  rubies  foftly  brake 
A  lilverfound,  that  heaven \ymvficli feem-’ d  to  make.  Spcnf. 

Such  muficli,  as  ’tis  laid. 

Before  was  never  made, 

But  when  of  old  the  fons  of  morning  fung.  Milton. 
By  mujich  minds  an  equal  temper  know. 

Nor  fwell  too  high,  nor  fink  too  low  ; 

Warriours  flie  fires  with  animated  founds. 

Pours  balm  into  the  bleeding  lover’s  wounds.  Pope. 
Entertainments  of  inftrumentai  harmony. — What 
and  dancing,  and  diveriions,  are  to  many  in  the  world, 
that  prayers,  and  devotions,  and  pfalms,  are  to  you.  Law. 
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HISTORY  OF  MUSIC, 

THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Music  is  defined  by  Roufl'eau,  “  the  art  of  combining 
founds  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  ear.”  This  combina¬ 
tion  may  be  either  iimultaneous  or  fucceflive:  in  the  firft 
cafe,  it  conftitutes  harmony ;  in  thelad, melody.  But  though 
the  fame  founds,  or  intervals  of  found,  which  give  plea- 
lure  .when  heard  in  lucceflion,  will  not  always  produce  the 
lame  efi'edt  in  harmony;  yet  the  principles  which  confti- 
tute  the  firnpler  and  more  perfect  kinds  of  harmony,  are 
aimoft,  if  not  entirely,  the  fame  with  thofe  of  melody. 
By  perfect  harmony,  we  do  not  here  mean  that  plenitude, 
thole  complex  modifications  of  harmonic  found,  which  are 
admired  in  practice;  but  that  harmony  which  is  called 
perfeEl  by  theoricians.  and  artifts  ;  that  harmony  which  re- 
lults  from  the  coalefcence  of  fimultaneous  founds  pro¬ 
duced  by  vibrations  in  the  proportions  of  thirds,  fifths, 
and  odtaves,  or  their  duplicates. 

But  this  art  becomes  a  fcience,  which  is  not  only  ex- 
tenfive  but  profound,  when  geometry  is-called  in  to  af- 
certain  the  principles  from  whence  thefe  happy  modifica¬ 
tions  of  found  refult,  and  by  which  they  are  determined  ; 
the  ratio  of  thefe  fenfations,  whether  mental  or  corporeal, 
with  which  they  affect  us.  The  ancient  definitions  of 
mufic  are  not  proportioned  in  their  extent  to  our  prefent 
ideas  of  that  art  ;  but  M.  Roulfeau  betrays  a  temerity 
highly  inconliftent  with  the  philofophical  character  when 
from  thence  lie  infers,  that  their  ideas  were  vague  and 
undetermined.  Every  foul  fulceptible  of  refinement  and 
delicacy  in  tafte  or  fentiment,  mult  be  confcious  that  there 
is  a  mufic  in  aftion  as  well  as  in  found  ;  and  that  the  ideas 
of  beauty  and  decorum,  of  harmony  and  fymmetry,  are, 
if  we  may  ufe  the  exprellion,  equally  conftituent  of  viii- 
ble  as  of  audible  mufic.  Thofe  illultrious  minds,  whole 
compreheniive  profpedts  in  every  fcience  where  take  and 
propriety  prevail  took  in  nature  at  a  tingle  glance,  would 
behold  with  contempt  and  ridicule  the  narrow  and  mi- 
crolcopic  views  of  which  alone  their  fuccelfors  in  philo- 
fophy  have  difcovered  themfelves  capable.  With  thefe 
definitions,  however,  we  are  lets  concerned,  as  they  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  ideas  which  are  now  entertained  of 
mufic.  Nor  can  we  follow  Roufl'eau,  from  whatever  vene¬ 
rable  fources  his  authority  may  be  derived,  in  adopting 
his  Egyptian  etymology  for  the  word  mufic.  The  ella- 
bliflied  derivation  from  Mnfa  could  only  be  queftioned  by 
a  paradoxical  genius.  That  mufic  had  been  practifed  in 
Egypt  before  it  was  known  as  an  art  in  Greece,  is  indeed 
a  tact. which  cannot  be  queftioned  ;  but  it  does  not  thence 
follow  that  the  Greeks  had  borrowed  the  name  as  well  as 
the  art  from  Egypt.  If  the  art  of  mufic  be  fo  natural  to 
man,  that  vocal  melody  is  praf'tiied  wherever  articulate 
founds  are  uled,  there  can  be  little  reafon  for  deducing 
the  idea  of  mufic  from  the  whittling  of  winds  through  the 
reeds  that  grew  on  the  river  Nile.  And  indeed,  when  we 
reflect  with  how  eafy  a  traniltion  we  may  pals  from  the  ac¬ 
cents  of  lpeaking  to  diatonic  loufids;  when  we  obferve 
how  early  children  adapt  the  language  of  their  amufe- 
ments  to  meafure  and  melody,  however  rude  ;  when  we 
confider  how  early  and  univerfally  thefe  practices  take 
place,  there  is  no  avoiding  the  conclufion,  that  the  idea 
of  mufic  is  connatural  to  man,  and  implied  in  the  original 
principles  of  his  conftitution.  We  have  already  faid,  that 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  rules  by 
which  it  is  conducted,  conftitute  a  fcience.  The  fame 
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maxims,  when  applied  to  practice,  form  an  art ;  hence  its 
firftand  moll  capital  divifion  is  into  Jpecufative  and  practi¬ 
cal  mufic. 

Speculative  mufic  is,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  ufe  the 
expreflion,  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  ufe  of  thofe 
materials  which  compofe  it;  or,  in  other  w'ords,  of  all  the 
different  relations  between  the  high  and  low,  between  the 
harfli  and  the  lweet,  between  the  fwift  and  the  flow,  be¬ 
tween  the  ftrong  and  the  weak,  of  which  founds  are  fuf- 
ceplible;  relations  which,  comprehending  all  the  poflible 
combinations  of  mufic  and  found,  feem  likewife  to  com¬ 
prehend  all  the  caufes  of  the  imprefiions  which  their  fuc- 
ceflion  can  make  upon  the  ear  and  upon  the  foul. 

Practical  mufic  is  the  art  of  applying  and  reducing  to 
practice,  thofe  principles  which  refult  from  the  theory  of 
agreeable  founds,  whether  fimultaneous  orfucceflive  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  conduct  and  arrange  founds  according 
to  the  proportions  refulting  from  confonance,  from  dura¬ 
tion  and  fucceflion,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  upon 
the  ear  the  effedt  which  the  compofer  intends.  This  is 
the  art  which  we  call  compofition.  With  relpedt  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  produition  of  founds  by  voices  or  inftruments,  which 
is  called  execution,  this  department  is  merely  mechanical 
and  operative  ;  which,  only  prefuppoling  the  powers  of 
founding  the  intervals  true,  of  exadtly  proportioning  their 
degrees  of  duration,  of  elevating  or  deprefling  founds  ac¬ 
cording  to  thofe  gradations  which  are  prefcribed  by  the 
tone,  and  to  the  value  required  by  the  time,  demands  no 
other  knowledge  but  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
charadters  ufed  in  mufic,  and  a  habit  of  expreifing  them 
with  promptitude  and  facility. 

Mufic  is  at  prefent  divided  more  limply  into  melody  and 
harmony ;  for,  iince  the  introduction  of  harmony,  the  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  length  and  Ihortnefs  of  founds,  or 
even  that  between  the  difiance  of  returning  cadences,  are 
of  lefs  confequence  amongft  us.  For  it  often  happens  in 
modern  languages,  that  the  verfes  aflume  their  meafures 
from  the  mufical  air,  and  ahnofi  entirely  lofe  the  fmall 
ill  are  of  proportion  and  quantity  which  in  themfelves  they 
poflefs. 

By  melody,  the  fucceflions  of  found  are  regulated  in 
fucli  a  manner  as  to  produce  pleafing  airs.  Harmony  con- 
fills  in  uniting  to  each  of  the  founds,  in  a  regular  fuccef- 
fion,  two  or  more  different  founds,  which  fimultaneoully 
ftriking  the  ear  loothe  it  by  their  concurrence. 

It  would  feem  that  mufic  was  one  of  thofe  arts  which 
were  firft  difcovered  ;  and  that  vocal  was  prior  to  inftru- 
mental  mufic,  if  in  the  earliefi  ages  there  was  any  mufic 
which  could  be  faid  to  be  purely  inftru  mental.  For  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  mufic  was  originally  formed  to 
be  the  vehicle  of  poetry  ;  and  of  confequence,  though  the 
voice  might  be  fupported  and  accompanied  by  inftru¬ 
ments,  yet  mufic  was  never  intended  for  inftruments 
alone.  See  Bard,  vol.  ii.  p.  717. 

We  are  told  by  ancient  authors,  that  all  the  laws,  whe¬ 
ther  human  or  divine,  exhortations  to  virtue,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  characters  and  adtions  of  gods  and  heroes, 
the  lives  and  achievements  of  illultrious  men,  were 
written  in  verfe,  and  lung  pubiicly  by -a  choir  to  the 
found  of  inftruments  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  Scriptures, 
that  fuch  from  the  earliefi  times  was  the  cuftorn  among 
the  Ifraelites.  Nor  was  it  poflible  to  find  means  more  ef¬ 
ficacious  for  imprefling  on  the  mind  of  man  the  principles 
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of  morals,  and  Infpirmg  the  love  of  virtue.  Perhaps, 
however,  this  was  not  the  refult  of  a  premeditated  plan  ; 
but  infpired  by  fublime  fentiments  and  elevation  of 
thought,  which,  in  accents  that  were  fuited  and  propor¬ 
tioned  to  their  celeftial  nature,  endeavoured  to  find  a  lan¬ 
guage  worthy  of  themfelves,  and  expreflive  of  their  gran¬ 
deur. 

It  merits  attention,  that  the  ancients  were  duly  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  value  and  importance  of  this  divine  art,  not 
only  as  a  fymbol  of  that  univerfal  order  and  fymmetry 
which  prevails  through  the  whole  frame  of  material  and 
intelligent  nature,  but  as  productive  of  the  moil  momen¬ 
tous  effeCts  both  in  moral  and  political  life.  “  Pythagoras, 
Archytas,  Plato,  and  all  ancient  philofophers,  held  as  in¬ 
dubitable,  that  the  liars,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  could  not  have  been  made  and  fubfift  without  ac¬ 
cord  and  harmony.”  Plutarch  de  Mufica,  cap.  68. 

And  thus  our  old  Englilh  poet  Heywood  : 

The  fpheres  chime  mufic  to  their  Maker’s  praifa 
In  the  world’s  firft  creation  it  begun, 

From  the  word,  j Fiat,  fpoke,  and  it  was  done. 

Was  found  and  fvveetnefs,  voice  and  fymphony^ 

Concord,  content,  and  heavenly  harmony. 

The  three  great  orders  of  the  hierarchy, 

Servants  unto  the  eternal  majelly, 

In  their  degree  of  tendons  hourly  ling, 

Loud  hallelujahs  to  the  Almighty  King. 

The  feraphims,  the  cherubims,  and  thrones. 

Potentates,  virtues,  dominations, 

The  principates,  archangels,  angels,  all 
Relound  his  praife  in  accents  mufical. 

Hierarchy  of  the  Blejfed  Angels. 

Plato  and  Ariftotle,  who  difagreed  almolt  in  every  other 
maxim  of  politics,  are  unanimous  in  their  approbation 
of  mufic,  as  an  efficacious  inftrument  in  the  formation  of 
the  public  charafter  and  in  conducting  the  ftate ;  and  it 
was  the  general  opinion,  that,  whillt  the  gymnaltic  exer- 
cifes  rendered  the  conftitution  robuft  and  hardy,  mufic 
humanifed  the  character,  and  foftened  thofe  habits  of 
roughnefs  and  ferocity  by  which  men  might  otherwife 
have  degenerated  into  lavages. 

Since  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  with  all  its  apparent 
anomalies  and  dilfonances,  the  whole  of  the  creation  is 
founded  upon  the  ffmplelt  and  yet  moll  admirable  fyllem 
of  harmony;  and  that  man,  according  to  our  prelent 
knowledge  of  things,  is  moll  favourably  gifted  by  Pro¬ 
vidence,  with  regard  to  the  acumen  of  lenfes,  becaufe 
t’nei'e  fenfes  bring  feverally  their  refults  to  real’oh,  which 
is  not  the  cafe  with  brutes,  although  they  may  boall 
more  exquisite  organs  in  themfelves  and  feparately;  we 
ought  to  conclude  that  Music  mull  be  congenial  to  him, 
and  that  the  enjoyment  of  it,  in  its  natural  or  artificial 
Hate,  is  one  of  the  finell  endowments  he  has  received 
from  the  Almighty  in  the  curious  and  hardly-explicable 
conltruftion  of  the  organ  of  hearing.  Centre  of  all 
founds,  either  pleafing  or  difagreeable,  flirill  or  deep, 
quick  or  liow,  fimple  or  harmonized  with  others,  from 
the  loud  peals  of  thunder  down  to  the  flight  note  of  the 
palling  gnat;  from  the  harlli  gratings  of  the  law  to  the 
mellow  vibrations  of  the  Eolian  lyre;  from  the  modu¬ 
lated  accent  and  heart-felt  melody  of  the  human  voice, 
to  the  rou'ghelt  roarings  of  the  brute;  the  ear  proves  a 
miracle  of  compofttion  to  the  keenelt  obferver,  the  ablell 
anatomifl,  and  the  moll  impartial  philofopher  ;  and  con- 
llitutes  the  firfl  link  in  the  ever-blefled  chain  of  focial 
enjoyments.  It  was  under  the  vermeil  canopy  of  the  ear, 
in  her  difcrete  and  tremulous  cells,  that  the  firll  warblings 
of  infant  love,  the  half-expreffed  murmurs  of  affection, 
the  timid  fighs  of  awakening  paffion,  created  the  firll  and 
bed  harmony  in  the  world.  It  was  to  the  ear  that  the 
firll  words  uttered  between  man  and  woman  conveyed 
the  firft  mufical  as  well  as  rapturoufly-intellebtual  founds. 
They  vibrated  upon  the  new-born  fibres  of  the  ambient 
air,  whilll  the  inltinctive  choirs  of  birds  in  the  woods, 
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harmonizing  with  the  foft  gurglings  of  the  neighbouring 
brook  and  the  rultlings  of  the  fo reft- leaves,  fang  the  epi- 
thalamium,  the  connubial  hymn-  of  our  firll  parents  ;  and 
then,  O  then,  Mufic  was  born! 

Mufic !  O  thou  fweet  foother  of  all  woes ! 

The  tongue  of  pleafure  too — the  figh  of  love. 

When,  infant  ftill,  he  whifpers  in  the  grove; 

Or,  bolder,  walks  as  his  bright  taper  glows 
On  beauty’s  form — and  eloquent  befpeaks 
The  time,  the  place,  where,  though  relublant,  yet 
She  yields,  forgives,  nor  wilhes  to  forget. — 

Daughter  of  heaven  !  whence  with  thy  filler,  Mirth, 

1  o  blefs  mankind  thou  vifited’ll  the  earth  ! 

Thy  pow’r  unknown  ;  that  deeply  felt  controul 
Of  fiend’rell  tunes  upon  the  ftrongeft  foul 
Of  heroes — when  they  drown  the  groans,  the  fhrieks. 

Of  falling  nations,  rend  the  doleful  air 
With  bold  triumphant  pagans — or  fo  blithe 
Call  to  the  tripping  dance  the  village  fair,. 

Unmindful  then  of  Time’s  all-mowing  l'cythe. — 

Mufic  !  oh  !  what  art  thou  ? — 

As  long  as  Innocence  continued  her  abode  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  Mufic  was  their  delight,  and 
brought  raptures  to  the  heart  from  whofe  tranquil  re¬ 
cedes  it  had  lprung.  No  contentions  dillurbed  the  peace¬ 
ful  harmony  of  fociety,  and  friendlhip  with  love  united 
to  perpetuate  happinefs.  Under  this  point  of  view',  we 
mull  imagine  that  the  golden  age  of  mythology,  if  it 
ever  exilled,  mult  have  been  the  age  of  melody  and  fon°\ 
But,  even  when  corruption  had  degraded  man  below  the 
level  of  the  brute,  it  was  Hill  the  province  of  mufic  to 
recal  him  to  his  original  ftate  and  priltine  dignity.  Then, 
under  the  pleafing  garb  of  allegory,  we  are  told  that 
Orpheus  bade  the  moll  ferocious  beafts  of  the  earth  to 
crouch  at  his  feet,  and  confefs  themfelves  fubdued  by 
the  power  of  mufic  in  the  influence  of  the  vocal  lyre. 
The  air  law  with  aftoniffiment  huge  llones  and  mafly  pil¬ 
lars  obey  the  harmonious  voice  of  Amphion  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Thebes.  Lillening  with  rapture  to  the  lovely 
drains  of  Arion’s  lute,  the  dumb  inhabitants  of  the 
waters  danced  around  him,  and  faved  his  life  ;  whilll  the 
myllery  of fire,  in  the  beams  of  the  riling  fun,  blazed  upon 
the  brazen  llatue  of  the  Egyptian  Memnon  all  the  charms 
of  harmony.  Thus  Mythology,  in  her  inllruCtive  fables3. 
has  reprefented  mufic-pervading  nature  through  the  in- 
comprehenfible  miniftry  of  the  elements,  and  animating 
the  whole  of  the  univerfe.  The  fubterraneous  regions 
themfelves,  and  the  grim  inhabitants  of  Tartarus,  were 
not  infenfible  to  the  delights  of  melody;  and,  touched 
by  the  defolate  hulband  of  Eurydice,  the  lyre  fufpended 
for  a  few  inllants  the  torments  of  hell,  and  Pluto’s  im¬ 
placable  heart  was  foftened  to  mercy.  Thus  benefited  by 
the  afiiltance  of  that  daughter  of  heaven,  for  Harmony  was. 
fu pooled  one  of  the  firft  offsprings  qf  Ccelus,  (Heliod’s 
Theog.)  man  liftened  to  more  diftant  confonances,  to 
higher  melodies;  and  fancied  he  had  caught,  with  Scipio 
in  his  dream,  the  founds  of  celeftial  mufic  in  the  fpheres. 
(Cicero’s  Somnium  Scipionis.) 

Though  imaginary,  thefe  powerful  allegories  plainly 
demonilrate  what  an  idea  the  ancients  mull  have  en¬ 
tertained  of  mufic.  We  find  it  praifed  every-where  in 
their  works.  Wonders  are  mentioned;  and,  were  we  to 
believe  what  they  traditionally  received,  and  have  related, 
not  as  fables,  but  fafts,  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  were 
but  toys  tolled  up  and  down  at  pleafure  by  the  almighty 
pow’er  of  this  heavenly  art.  Mirth  or  melancholy',  cow¬ 
ardice  or  courage,  love  or  hatred,  jealoufy  or  fear,  hope 
or  defpair,  fluttered  about  the  tremulous  wires  of  the 
lyre,  ifl'ued  from  the  harmonical  apertures  of  the  flute, 
ready  to  fly,  to  blefs  or  dillrefs,  to  wound  or  comfort,  to 
wake  or  lull  to  deep,  the  designated  objects;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  various  modulations  of  the  inftrument, 
liniles  or  tears  appeared  inliantaneoufly  on  the  refponfiv.e 
features  of  the  human  face. 
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What  a  caufe  of  regret  for  the  lover  of  the  art,  that  no 
veftiges  can  be  traced  of  what  ancient  raulic  really  was ; 
and  that,  in  the  rapid  flood  of  ages,  all  records  fit  to  beam 
a  light  on  fo  interefling  a  fubjeCt  have  been  entirely  fwept 
away.  We  have  indeed  treatifes  and  works  of  the  Greeks 
upon  ancient  mufic,  but  they  are  of  no  ule ;  for  the  moll; 
learned  profelfors  of  modern  harmony  cannot  underftand 
them.  The  tedious  niceties  of  everlafting  windings 
through'  die  labyrinth  of  a  diflefited  diapafon  ;  the  pecu¬ 
liar  characters  of  their  tetrachords,  and  the  heavy  cloud 
that  fits  upon  the  knowledge  of  their  notation  ;  may  be 
fet  down  as  real  caufes  of  diftrefs  to  the  feelings  of  the 
mufician,  as  well  as  to  the  curiofity  of  the  antiquary. 

In  laid  introduction  to  the  hiftory  of  this  heavenly  art 
among  the  ancients,  the  learned  and  celebrated  Dr.  Bur¬ 
ney  lays,  with  no  lefs  ingenuity  than  truth,  “  What  the 
ancient  mufic  really  was,  it  is  not  now  eafy  to  determine  ; 
but  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  it  was  lomething  with 
which  mankind  was  extremely  delighted.  For  not  only 
the  poets,  but  the  hiftorians  and  philofophers,  of  the  bell 
ages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  are  as  diffufe  in  its  praifes  as 
of  thofe  arts  concerning  which  fufiicient  remains  are 
come  down  to  us  to  evince  the  truth  of  their  panegyrics. 
And  fo  great  was  the  fenlibility  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  fo  foft  and  refined  their  language,  that  they  feem  to 
have  been  to  the  reft  of  the  world  what  the  modern  Ita¬ 
lians  are  at  prefent.  For  of  the  laft,  the  language  itfelf 
is  mufic  ;  and  their  ears  are  fo  refined,  and  fo  accuftomed 
to  fweet  founds,  that  they  are  rendered  faftidious  judges 
of  mufic  both  by  habit  and  education.'"  The  doCtor  might 
perhaps  have  added,  by  nature ;  for  the  harmonious  glow 
of  the  delightful  climate  of  Italy  feems  to  have  imprefled 
upon  the  delicate  nerves  and  corporeal  frame  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  fuch  an  exquifite  l’enfibility,  that  one  might 
fuppofe  that,  tranfported  young,  or  even  born  of  Italian 
parents  under  the  rougher  climates  of  the  north,  the 
child  would  w'arble  his  infant  tones  with  more  fweetnefs 
and  variety  than  the  people  among  whom  he  might  be 
accidentally  placed.  The  doCtor  adds  with  great  frank- 
nefs,  “The  fubjeCt  itfelf  of  ancient  mufic  is  fo  dark, 
and  writers  upon  it  fo  difcordant  in  their  opinions,  that  I 
fhould  have  been  glad  to  have  waved  all  difcuflion  about 
it;  for,  to  fay  the  truth,  the  ftudy  of  ancient  mufic  is 
now  become  the  bufinefs  of  an  antiquary  more  than  of  a 
mufician.”  (Hill,  of  Mufic.  Lond.  1776.  vol.  i.  p.  3.) 

We  entirely  agree  with  this  author  in  what  we  have 
quoted  above.  For,  indeed,  how  can  any  one  fuppofe 
that  writers  of  talie  and  delicate  feelings,  like  Arilfotle, 
Pliny,  Plutarch,  & c.  &c.  who  had  a  foul  to  feize  upon, 
and  attach  itfelf  to,  whatever  was  good  in  the  fine 
arts,  could  have  been  miftaken  as  to  rpufical  perfor¬ 
mances,  and  to  its  nearly  fupernatural  influence  upon 
the  pafiions  and  afrefitions  of  mankind?  “  Arifioxenus 
ppfitively  fays,  that,  if  mufic  was  introduced  in  banquets 
and  feftivities,  it  was  principally  becaufe,  wine  being  apt 
to  excite  agitation  and  tumult  in  the  body  and  heart  of 
thofe  who  drink  it  too  freely,  mulic  pofleffes  the  power 
of  bringing  both  to  a  calmer  date  by  the  arrangement 
and  fymmetry  of  its  founds.”  (Piut.  de  Mufica,  chap.  67.) 
Doubts  have  been  raifed  as  to  the  propriety  and  juft- 
nefs  of  the  praifes  bellowed  by  Pliny  and  others  upon 
the  lkill  of  the  Greeks  under  Alexander,  in  the  art  of 
painting.  The  talents  of  an  Apelles,  a  Zeuxis,  a  Par- 
rhafius,  have  been  brought  into  quefiion,  and  their  per¬ 
formances  compared,  by  modern  barbarians,  to  thofe  of 
our  bed  fign-painters.  But  what  has  been  the  victorious 
anlwer  to  thefe  doubts:  fee  the  remains  of  their  inimi¬ 
table  works  in  fculpture  in  general,  and  flatuary  in  par¬ 
ticular!  See  their  Apollo,  their  Laocoon,  their  Venus 
de  Medicis,  and  thouiands  of  others!  Can  any  man  of 
fenfe  fuppofe  that  the  writers  who  had  tafte  enough  to 
feel,  and  genius  to  defcribe,  thefe  miracles  of  fculpture, 
could  have  been  miftaken  as  to  the  lifter  art,  painting  ? 
Pliny  had  feen  the  Laocoon,  and  the  works  of  Apelles: 
Jxe  admires  them  all,  and  defcribes  them  with  the  fame 
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enthufiafm.  The  conclufion  is  obvious.  Both  fculpture 
and  painting  delerved  the  fame  encomiums.  Let  us  now 
apply  this  argument  to  mufic,  and  we  muft  reft  con¬ 
vinced  that,  as  Burney  fays,  mufic,  among  the  ancients 
was  “  lomething  with  which  mankind  was  extremely 
delighted.” 

But  Pome  one  may  afk,  what  might  be  the  tranfports  of 
admiration,  or  the  fneer  of  difguft,  the  chill  of  deep 
impreftion,  or  the  death-like  apathy,  of  a  Pericles  or  a 
Rofcius,  at  hearing  the  overture  of  the  Clemenza  di  Tito 
by  Mozart,  or  of  the  Anacreon  by  Cherubini,  as  they 
are  performed  by  the  beft  orcheftras  in  Europe,  and  their 
aftonilhing  felf-playing  reprefentative,  that  grand  organ 
the  Apollonicon  ?  It  is  impoffible  to  anfwer  the  queftion  : 
we  have  no  remaining  data.  Were  the  common  and 
fudden  jolts  of  the  human  voice  in  full  declamation 
written  down  and  called  mufic  ?  or  the  uniform  tenor  of 
the  theatrical  flute,  as  ’.veil  as  the  oaten  reed  in  the  mea¬ 
dows  of  Enna,  where  Theocritus’s  goat-herds  ufed  to  lull 
their  brooks  and  their  flocks  to  deep,  by  the  lengthened 
monotony  of  their  pipes — were  thefe  confined  notes  the 
acme  of  melody  in  thofe  times? — who  can  tell?  Deaf 
to  the  founds  of  antiquity,  ignorant  even  of  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  ancient  languages,  but  keen  of  hearing  re- 
fpeCting  modern  mufic,  we  are  not  eafily  convinced  that 
Greek  and  Roman  harmonifts  were  comparatively  equal 
in  tafte  and  lkill  to  our  own.  Yet,  that  never-failing 
ftandard,  thofe  delightful  fpecimens  of  tuneful  organs 
which  nature  has  bountifully  placed  on  every  tree,  in 
every  bufii,  when  the  feathered  choriffers  of  fpring,  dim¬ 
mer,  and  autumn,  celebrate  in  full  bands  the  riling  of. 
the  fun,  the  type  of  their  Creator;  the  notes  of  the 
nightingale,  of  the  blackbird,  of  the  red-breaft,  and  of 
the  thrulh,  are  Hill  the  fame,  the  unchanging  patterns  of 
genuine  melody ;  and,  if  the  cotemporaries  of  Tyrteus, 
endowed  with  the  keeneft  fenfations  of  harmony,  did,  as 
we  do,  admire  and  praife  the  warblings  of  the  grove,  how 
could  they  liften  to  a  fyllem  of  mufic  much  inferior  to 
our’s  ?  We  muft  therefore  conclude  that,  though  an  im¬ 
penetrable  veil  has  been  dropped  by  the  hand  of  time 
between  ancient  mufic  and  our  ears,  the  greateft  part  of 
what  we  read  concerning  it  in  contemporary  writers,  does 
not  deviate  much  from  reality  and  truth. 

Befides,  had  not  this  art  attained  a  great  degree  of  per¬ 
fection,  as  well  as  painting  and  ftatuary,  what  could 
have  induced  the  hiftorians  to  be  fo  careful,  fo  relpeCl- 
lully  minute,  in  preferving  the  names  of  thofe  who  had 
either  invented  or  performed  in  the  different  mufical 
modes.  In  his  amufing  treatife  on  mufic,  Plutarch  alone 
mentions  about  feventy  worthies  of  this  kind,  who  were, 
moftly,  both,  poets  and  muficians ;  for  poetry  and  mufic 
W'ere  leldom  feparated,  and  thefe  two  filter  mules  ufed  to 
go  hand  in  hand  to  the  banquetting-hall,  or  walk  at  the 
head  of  conflicting  armies. 

The  molt  barbarous  tribes  of  favages  had  at  all  times 
their  mufical  entertainments';  and  does  not  the  fuller* 
negro  folace  his  flaviih  hours  by  what  to  him  is  mufic, 
although  to  us  it  appears  but  a  fad  and  conllant  itera¬ 
tion  of  the  fame  doleful  founds  ?  The  “  rans  des  va- 
clies,”  whole  modulation,  fimple,  and  nearly  uniform 
like  nature,  expreffes  in  a  few  bars  the  trickling  down  of 
fmall  Itreams  of  water  among  the  ftupendous  rocks  and 
delightful  valleys  of  Swifterland,  united  to  the  quicker 
movement  of  a  paltoral  dance  in  the  bolom  of  the  Alps ; 
this  ancient  fpecimen  of  rude  melody,  as  old  perhaps  as- 
the  nation  of  the  Allobroges,  (who  long  preferved  their 
freedom,  and  kept  aloof  the  claws  of  the  Roman  eagle,) 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  tradition  ;  and  every  one 
knows  that  thefe  genuine  and  national  founds  have  the 
magic  power  of  calling  forth  tears  of  regretful  memory 
from  the  eyes  of  the  Swifs  peafant,  when  he  hears  them 
in  any  country  ever  fo  diltant  from  the  rugged  rocks  and 
fnowy  ridges  where  he  was  born.  So  much  for  the 
power  of  mufic,  even 'in  its  uncultivated  ltate,  upon 
the  feelings  of  man. 
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It  has  been  ingenioufly  fabled,  that  Apollo  was  the 
god  of  mulic,  becaufe  he  had  invented  it:  this  allegory 
alighted  pleafantly  upon  the  mind  of  thofe  who  firft  dis¬ 
covered  a  lingular,  but  yet  inexplicable,  fimilarity  between 
the  heptachord  lyre  and  the  feven  planets  fuppofed  to 
“  keep  their  choral  duties  around  the  fun.”  The  dis¬ 
tances  between  the  notes  in  the  diapafon  and  the  lituation 
of  the  planets  refpedlively  to  the  fun  were  eagerly  calcu¬ 
lated,  and  celeftial  harmony  was  placed  upon  the  fame 
level  with  terreftrial  melody.  In  more  modern  times,  the 
three  principal  colours  of  the  fun-beam  with  their  four 
accidental  and  prifmatic  intermediate  tints,  were  alfo 
•found  to  bear  analogy  to  the  heptachord  ;  and  again  the 
melody  of  founds  was  thought  connefted  with  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  univerfal  creation.  But,  as  the.  fun  is 
equally  the  author  of  colours,  fince  no  colours  exill 
without  light,  and  as  the  fun  was  fuppofed  to  be  the 
key-note  of  aftronomical  harmony,  we  mult  draw  this 
natural  concluiion,  that  it  was  not  without  fome  allow¬ 
able  ground  that  Apollo  laid  claim  to  the  authorfhip  of 
harmony. 

Another  god  alfo  prelents  himfelf  as  a  candidate  for 
the  honour  of  having  invented  the  vocal  lhell.  Whether 
the  iounding  body  of  his  inftrument  was  the  Ikull  of  a 
bull,  or  the  convex  fhelter  of  the  land-tortoile,  we  leave 
to  antiquaries  to  decide,;  but  ancient  monuments  repre¬ 
sent  him  with  a  lyre  compofed  of  either.  The  queition 
with  us  at  prefent  might  be,  why  the  cunning  youth,  who, 
by  the  charms  of  his  performance  upon  the  eloquent 
wires,  lulled  afleep  the  hundred-eyed  keeper  of  the  be¬ 
loved  of  Jove,  the  Egyptian  Io,  is  pronounced  the  firft 
mufical  inftrument  maker  in  mythological  lore.  The 
reafon  being  obvious,  the  anfwer  is  eafy :  Ought  not  the 
melfenger  of  the  gods  to  have  been  fupernaturally  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  molt  perfuafive  eloquence  ?  and  was 
not  mufic  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  molt  powerful 
engine  to  foften  the  mind,  and  captivate  the  heart?  Mon¬ 
taigne,  in  his  far-renowned  but  leldom-read  Eflays,  men¬ 
tions,  that  his  father,  anxious  to  harmonize  his  mind,  and 
calm  the  natural  irritability  of  infancy,  ordered  that  he 
never  fhould  be  awakened  from  his  morning  ftumbers 
but  by  the  lofteft  melody  of  mulical  inftruments.  An¬ 
cient  and  even  modern  fabts,  unfupported  by  the  beau¬ 
tiful  imagery  of  Greek  and  Roman  fancy,  coincide  to 
prove  the  great  credit  in  which  mufic  was  at  all  times 
held.  And  to  conclude  with  a  tranfcendent  proof: 
whenever  man,  in  a  grateful  fenfe  towards  the  Divinity, 
or  under  the  itnprellion  of  fear,  wanted  to  addrefs  his 
Creator,  he  had  recourfe  to  mufic.  Elence  the  hymns  of 
Orpheus,  of  Homer,  and  of  thoufands  of  poets  before 
them;  hence  the  conftant  attendance  of  lk i  1  f u  1  muficians 
at  the  altars  of  Delphi,  of  Ephefus,  and  of  the  Capitol  ; 
hence  the  introdublion  of  mufic  in  Chriftian  churches 
from  the  earlieft  period  to  this  very  day  ;  fo  that  our 
prayers  to  the  Deity  feem  as  it  were  to  obtain  a  palfport  to 
heaven  from  the  infinuating  melody  of  this  celeftial  art. 

PROGRESSIVE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

The  antiquity  of  mufic  as  a  Icience,  is  fo  well  known, 
that  it  difdains  the  aid  of  formal  proof.  Among  the 
ancients,  the  prieft,  the  prophet,  the  poet,  and  the  muii- 
cian,  were  frequently  united  in  the  fame  perfon,  and 
from  the  earlieft  ages  mufic  had  adifaifiion  in  the  religious 
ceremonies,  public  feftivals,  military  eftablifhments,  fune¬ 
ral  rites,  and  private  amulements,  of  mankind. 

It  appears  both  by  facred  and  profane,  hiftory,  that 
mufic  was  one  of  the  firft  arts  known  to  mankind.  Mufi- 
cal  inftruments  were  in  ule  before  the  flood;  for  Jubal  is 
laid  to  be  the  father  of  all  Jack  as  handle  the  harp  and 
organ.  Gen.  iv.  ai.  We  have  the  authority  of  Mofes, 
and  the  teftimony  of  the  moll  ancient  and  refpe&able 
hiftorians,  to  prove  that  Egypt  was  one  of  the  firft  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  known  world  which  cultivated  the  arts  and 
fciences.  The  wonderful  remains  of  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  lliow,  that  architecture  was  known  to  the  Egyp¬ 


tians,  and  brought  by  them  to  the  higheft  degree  of  mag¬ 
nificence.  They  recorded  all  new  inventions  upon  co¬ 
lumns  or  pillars;  and  upon  lome  of  their  moft  ancient 
obelilks  mufical  inftruments  are  reprefen  ted-  In  the  Cam¬ 
pus  Martius  at  Rome,  there  is  at"  this  time  an  obeiifk, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  erebted  at  ancient  Thebes,  by  Se- 
foftris,  near  four  hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war; 
among  other  hieroglyphics,  is  reprefen  ted  a  mufical  in¬ 
ftrument  conftrubted  to  take  two  firings,  with  a  neck 
to  it.  Of  this  curious  inftrument  we  fliall  give  a  figure, 
with  a  more  particular  defeription,  under  the  head  Musi¬ 
cal  Instruments. 

To  endeavour  to  trace  the  fcience  of  mufic  to  a  more 
remote  fource  than  the  hiftory  of  Egypt,  would  be  with¬ 
out  effect.  The  Greeks  unanirnouily  acknowledge,  that 
moft  of  the  ancient  mufical  inftruments  were  of  their 
inventing.  Mufic  was  in  fuch  great  eftimation  among 
the  people  of  this  country,  that  through  this  medium 
their  children  were  taught  letters;  the  longs  were  fet¬ 
tled  by  law,  and  a  certain  fpecies  of  mulic  was  eftablilhed 
by  government,  exclulive  of  all  others.  They  divided 
the  inhabitants  of  their  country  into  calls  or  tribes,  con¬ 
fining  each  profefllon  to  one  family;  and,  as  mufic  was 
for  many  ages  confined  to  the  priefthood,  the  Hebrews, 
who  adopted  many  of  their  cuftoms,  made  the  offices  of 
priefts,  levites,  and  mulicians,  hereditary  in  the  tribe  of 
Levi.  The -Lacedemonians  likewile  agreed  with  the 
Egyptians,  and  confined  the  profeffion  of  mufic  to  one 
family ;  and  their  priefts,  like  thole  of  Egypt,  were 
taught  medicine  and  mufic,  and  initiated  into  religious 
mylteries.  After  the  Egyptians  became  lubjebl  to  the 
Perlians,  the  arts  and  fciences  lay  dormant  for  a  long 
time;  but  under  the  Ptolomies,  particulary  the  feventh 
king  of  that  name,  mufic,  together  with  the  other  arts  of 
Greece,  was 'received  in  Egypt,  and  greatly  encouraged 
at  the  court  of  Alexandria,  and  continued  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  till  the  final  dilfolution  of  the  empire. 

As  to  vocal  mufic,  it  being  the  voice  of  nature,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  it  is  coeval  with  mankind.  Who  gave 
the  birds  that  power  of  long,  with  which  the  woods  re- 
found  ?  Who  taught  the  nightingale  the  various  notes 
of  long?  Nature  !  that  miltrefs  of  mufic,  who  taught 
from  the  beginning  all  who  have  the  power  of  melo¬ 
dious  founds. 

If  we  perufe  the  Holy  Bible,  we  fliall  be  convinced 
from  the  higheft  authority,  that  mulic  from  the  earlieft 
ages  was  in  general  ule.  But,  though  Jubal  is  mentioned 
fo  foon  in  the  Pentateuch,  yet  he  could  have-  lived  but  a 
lhort  time,  before  the  deluge,  A.  M.  1656  ;  confequently 
the  world  mult  have  been  peopled  many  centuries  before 
the  invention  took  place.  And  with  refpedt  to  the  in¬ 
ftrument  called  an  organ  in  the  Englith  verfion  of  this 
paffage,  it  mull  not  be  imagined  that  fuch  a  noble  and 
complicated  machine  is  there  implied  aS~  the  prefent 
inftrument  of  that  name.  In  the  Hebrew  it  is  called 
huggah,  which,  fay  the  commentators,  was  a  kind  of 
fyrinx,  or  fiftula.  The  Septuagint,  inltead  of  harp  and 
organ,  has  plaltery  and  cithara.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
tranflators,  ancient  anti  modern,  of  all  parts  of  the  world, 
not  knowing  what  were  the  real  form's  and  properties  of 
the  Hebrew  inftruments,  have  given  to  them  -the  names  of 
fuch  as  were  of  the  molt  common  ufe  in  their  own  coun¬ 
tries. 

No  mention,  however,  is  made  in  the  fcriptures  of  the 
practice' of  mufic,  till  more  than  fix  hundrecT  years  after 
the  deluge.  But  in  Genefis  xxxi.  the  26th  and  27th 
verfes,  about  1739  years  before  Chrift,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  chronology,  both  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic 
are  fpoken  of  as  things  in  common  ufe.  “  And  Laban 
laid  to  Jacob,  What  haft  thou  done,  that  thou  haft  ftolen 
away  unawares  to  me,  and  carried  away  my  daughters,  as 
captives  taken  with  the  fword  ?  Wherefore  didft  thou 
flee  away  lecretly,  and  Ileal  away  from  me  ?  and  didft  not 
tell  me,  that  I  might  have  fent  thee  away  with  mirth  and 
with  Jongs ,  with  tab  ret  cud  with  harp  l"  Laban  was  a 
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Syrian,  and  brother  to  Rebecca,  Ifaac’s  wife ;  fo  that 
the  tabret  and  the  harp  fliould  be  ranked  among  Affy- 
rian  inftruments. 

After  this  time  the  facred  text  furriiflies  no  mufical 
incident  till  the  year  1491  before  Chrift,  when  we  have 
the  firffc  hymn,  or  pfalm,  to  the  Supreme  Being,  upon 
record.  It  contains  the  pious  effufions  of  Mofes,  after 
the  paflage  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple  of  Ifrael,  juft  efcaped  from  bondage.  Then  Jang 
Mofes  and  the  children  of  Ijrael  this  fong  unto  the  Lord,  and 
Jpalte,  faying,  1  will  fing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  tri¬ 
umphed  glorioufy,  &c.  Exod.  xv.  Mofes  is  feconded  on 
this  occafion  by  Miriam,  the  prophetefs,  and  filter  of 
Aaron,  who  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  ver.  20  ;  and  all  the 
women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and  with  dances. 
And  Miriam  anfwered  them,  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  Sec. 

Here  is  an  early  inftance  of  women  being  permitted  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  performance  of  religious  rites;  as  well 
as  of  vocal  mufic  being  accompanied  by  inftrumental, 
and  by  dancing. 

On  fome  occafions,  one  of  the  choirs  fung  a,fingle 
verfe  of  a  hymn,  which  was  anfwered  by  the  other  by  a 
verfe  in  fome  refpedl  correfpondent  to  the  find.  The 
133th  Pfalm  is  obvioufly  adapted  to  three  choirs;  the 
high  prieft  with  the  houfe  of  Aaron  conftituting  the 
fir  ft ;  the  Levites,  the  J'econd;  and  the  congregation,  the 
third ;  each  having  its  diftindt  part,  and  all  at  dated  in¬ 
tervals  uniting  in  full  chorus.  From  an  analyfis  of  this 
pfalm  it  might  ealily  be  fhown,  that  the  Hebrew  hymn  is 
a  compofition  not  lefs  regular  than  the  Grecian  ode.  One 
cannot  but  obferve  too,  that  it  was  from  the  Jewifli  that 
the  Chriftian  church  derived  the  cuftom  of  finging  in  al¬ 
ternate  chorus.  Pliny  (lib.  x.  epift.  97.)  obferves  of  the 
primitive  Chriftians,  that  “  they  repeat  alternate  verfes  to 
Chrift,  as  to  a  god.”  And  the  remains  of  this  ancient 
cuftom  are  yet  evident  in  the  alternate  or  refponfive  parts 
of  the  liturgy  of  the  eftabliftied  church.  See  Bingham’s 
Antiq.  xiv.  1. 

St.  Stephen  tells  us,  (Adis  vii.  21,  22.)  that  Mofes, 
having  been  educated  by  Pharoah’s  daughter  “  as  her 
own  l’on,  was  learned  in  all  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.”  And  Clemens  Alexandrinus  particularizes  his 
acquirements,  by  affirming  that  “  he  was  inftrudted  in  his 
maturer  age  by  the  Egyptians  in  all  liberal  fciences,  as 
arithmetic,  geometry,  rhythm,  harmony,  but,  above  all, 
medicine  and  mufic.”  However,  in  the  infancy  of  dates, 
a  nation  has  but  little  leifure  for  cultivating  mufic  any 
otherwife  than  as  it  is  connedled  with  religious  rites  and 
the  military  art.  Accordingly  we  find  no  other  mufical 
inftrument  mentioned  during  the  adminiftration  of  the 
great  Hebrew  legiflator,  than  trumpets,  except  the  tim¬ 
brel  ufed  by  Miriam.  Mofes  (Num.x.  2.)  is  ordered,  by 
divine  command,  to  make  two  trumpets  of  filver,  of  a  whole 
piece,  for  ajfembling  together  the  people,  and  for  journeying 
the  camps.  And  in  the  eight  following  veries  all  the  fig- 
nals  to  be  founded  by  one  and  by  two  trumpets  are  regu¬ 
lated.  But  thefe  inftruments  feem  to  differ  from  that  of 
the  jubilee  in  nothing  but  the  materials  of  which  they 
•were  made  ;  as  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  feveral  verfions, 
agree  in  calling  all  by  one  name, 

Th efeajl  of  trumpets  inftituted  by  Mofes,  Numb.  xxix. 
1.  in  the  month  of  September,  is  imagined  to  have  been 
the  celebration  of  the  harveft-home.  Inthe  feventh  month, 
on  the  firfi  day  of  the  month,  ye  /hall  have  a  holy  convocation  ; 
■yejhall  do  no  fervile  work ;  it  is  a  day  of  blowing  of  trumpi  ts 
unto  you.  The  rigid  obfervance  of  the  fabbath  upon  every 
feventh  day,  rendered  feven  a  facred  number  among  the 
Hebrews.  Hence,  not  only  the  feventh  day,  but  the  feventh 
week,  the  feventh  month,  the  feventh  year,  and  the  feven 
times  feventh  year/were  kept  holy  :  And  on  the  fiftieth  year 
thou Jhalt  eaufe  the  trumpet  of  the  jubilee  to  found,  throughout 
the  land.  Lev.  xxv.  9. 

No  further  mention  is  made  of  mufic,  till  the  fong  of 
Deborah  and  Barak,  (Judges  v.)  which  feems  to  have 
been  fung  in  dialogue,  and  wholly  without  inftruments. 
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It  was  about  fifty  years  after  this  period,  1143  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrift,  that  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  Jephtha, 
upon  hearing  of  her  father’s  viftory  over  the  Ammonites, 
went  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances.  Judges 
xi.  34.  From  this  time  till  Saul  was  chofen  king,  B.  C. 
1095.  the  facred  text  is  wholly  filent  about  every  fpecies 
of  mufic,  except  that  of  the  trumpet  in  military  expedi¬ 
tions. 

But  here  an  incident  occurs,  which  feems  to  merit  par¬ 
ticular  attention.  It  appears  from  many  paffages  in  ferip- 
ture,  that  mufic  was  as  nearly  allied  to  prophecy  as  to 
poetry.  When  Samuel,  after  fecretly  anointing  Saul  king, 
inftru&s  the  new  monarch  in  the  meafures  he  is  to  purfue 
for  eftablifhing  himfelf  on  the  throne,  he  fays.  And  itjhall 
come  to  pafs,  when  thou  art  come  to  the  city,  (Bethel,)  that 
thou  Jhalt  meet  a  company  of  prophets  coming  down  from  the 
high  place,  with  a  pfaltery  and  tabret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp 
before  them;  and  they  /hall  prophefy.  And  the  fpirit  of  the 
Lord  will  come  upon  thee,  and  thou  Jhalt  prophefy  with  them. 

1  Sam.  x.  5,  6. 

The  examples  in  feripture  of  this  union  of  mufic  and 
prophecy  are  numerous.  “  Moreover  David,  and  the 
captains  of  the  hoft,  feparated  to  the  fervice  of  the  fons  of 
Alaph,  and  of  Heman,  and  of  Jeduthun,  who  fliould^ro- 
phefy  with  harps,  with  pfalters,  and  with  cymbals.  Of  the 
fons  of  Afaph,  four,  who  prophejied  according  to  the  order 
of  the  king.  Of  Jeduthun,  fix,  who  prop/icjied  with  a 
harp,  to  give  thanks,  and  to  praife  the  Lord.  And  of  the 
fons  of  Heman,  the  king’s  feer,  in  the  word  of  God, 
fourteen,  to  lift  up  the  horn.” 

Thefe  prophejyings  are  now,  however,  underftood  to 
mean,  not  the  foretelling  of  future  events,  but  merely: 
celebrating  the  praifes  of  God  with  mufic  and  fong,  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  divine  infpirat-ion  :  but  we  cannot 
permit  ourfelves  to  doubt  that  events  were  fometimes 
foretold  during  thefe  in fpi red  fongs.  The  inoft  ftriking 
example  of  the  cuftom  pra&ifed  by  the  prophets,  of  tran¬ 
quillizing  their  minds,  and  exciting  in  themfelves  divine 
infpiration,  by  means  of  mufic,  is  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Kings.  The  three  fovereigns  of  Ifrael,  Judah,  and  Edom, 
marching  with  their  armies  through  a  wildernefs,  were  all 
upon  the  point  of  being  deftroyed  by  thirft,  as  there  was 
no  water  to  be  found  in  their  paflage,  either  for  man  or 
beaft :  “And  the  king  of  Ifrael  faid,  Alas!  that  the 
Lord  hath  called  thefe  three  kings  together,  to  deliver 
them  into  the  hand  of  Moab.  But  Jehofliaphat  faid.  Is 
there  not  here  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  that  we  may  enquire 
of  the  Lord  by  him?  And  one  of  the  king  of  Ifrael’s 
fervants  anfwered  and  faid,  Here  is  Eliflia,  the  fon  of 
Shaphat.  So  the  king  of  Ifrael  and  Jehofhaphat,  and  the 
king  of  Edom,  went  down  to  him.  And  Eliflia  faid. 
Bring  me  a  minjlrel.  And  it  came  to  pafs,  when  the  min- 
ftrel  played,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and 
he  faid,  Thus  faith  the  Lord,  Make  this  valley  full  of 
ditches,”  &c.  2  Kings  iii.  11— 15. 

The  royal  pfalmift,  Who  was  poffeffed  of  the  fpirit  of 
prophefy,  cultivated  mufic  early  in  life,  and  his  pfalms 
give  ample  teftimony  of  his  poetical  abilities.  He  ufed  to 
confole  himfelf  with  his  harp  or  lyre,  when  his  foul  was 
in  heavinefs,  and  to  fing  the  praifes  of  the  Lord.  He 
was  firft  fent  for  by  Saul,  who  had  heard  of  his  Ikill  in 
mufic,  to  adminifter  relief  to  him  by  the  power  of  his 
harp,  when  he  was  afflicted  with  an  evil  fpirit:  Audit 
came  to  pafs,  when  the  evil  fpirit  from  God  was  upon  Saul, 
that  David  took  a  harp  and  played  ;  fo  Saul  was  refre/hed,  and 
was  well,  and  the  evil  fpirit  departed  from  him.  1  Sam.  xvi. 
23.  When  David  became  king,  we  find  him  giving  the 
greateft  encouragement  to  this  facred  art ;  his  uniform 
attachment  to  the  ftudy  and  practice  of  it,  and  the  great 
number  of  performers  he  kept  for  the  purpofe  of  attending 
religious  ceremonies,  extended  its  influence,  and  was  the 
means  of  its  being  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation.  In  the 
fervice  of  the  ark,  he  appointed  four  thoufand  of  the 
Levites  to  praife  the  Lord  with  inftruments.  1  Chron. 
xxiii.  When  he  removed  the  ark  from  the  houfe  of 
4-  E  Obed- 
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Obed-edom,  lie  gathered  all  Ifrael  together,  to  bring  up 
the  ark  of  the  Lord  unto  the  place  which  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  it :  “  And  he  fpake  to  the  chief  of  the  Levites 
to  appoint  their  brethren  to  be  the  fingers  with  inftru- 
ments  of  mulic,  pfalteries  and  harps  and  cymbals,  found¬ 
ing  by  lifting  up  the  voice  with  joy.  And  the  priefts  did 
blow  with  the  trumpets  before  the  ark  of  God.  And 
David  was  clothed  with  a  robe  of  tine  linen  ;  and  all  the 
Levites  that  bare  the  ark,  and  the  fingers,  and  Chenaniah 
the  matter  of  the  fong,  gave  thanks  unto  the  Lord.” 

1  Chron.  xv.  xvi. 

If  we  believe  Jofephus,  “  Solomon  caufed  two  hundred 
thoufand  trumpets  to  be  made  for  the  fervice  of  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  temple,  betides  four  hundred  thoufand 
mulical  infrruments,  as  harps,  pfalteries,  and  the  like, 
which  were  made  of  a  mixed  metal,  between  gold  and 
filver,  to  accompany  the  voices.”  Jofeplms,  book  viii.  ch.  i. 
As  the  above  numbers  appear  to  furpafs  every  idea  of 
fneafure  and  of  calculation,  Mr.  Eaftcott  (from  whofe 
Sketches  much  of  this  feftion  is  extracted)  adds  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  in  his  Supplement.  Firlt,  we  fhould  re¬ 
coiled!,  that  God  bleffed  Solomon  not  only  with  wifdom, 
but  riches  alfo,  furpaffmg  every  monarch  before  or  after 
him.  The  influx  of  gqld  into  his  dominions  was  fo  great, 
(2  Chron.  ix.  13.)  that  filver  was  reckoned  of  no  value 
during  bis  reign.  (1  Kings  x.  21.)  And,  as  every  efti- 
mable  object  receives  its  value  according  to  its  plenty  or 
fcarcity,  in  a  reign  like  Solomon’s,  articles  which  at  other 
times  are  univerfally  efteemed  are  then  regarded  as  nought. 
To  gratify  the  wifli  and  intoxicate  the  eye,  were  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  pervaded  his  fyftem  :  his  treafures,  maga¬ 
zines,  &c.  were  objects  more  for  public  exhibition  than 
utility  ;  and  were  conflantly  increafing  by  the  grand 
tributes  daily  prefented  to  him  by  the  admiring  princes 
of  the  Eaft,  who,  with  the  queen  of  Sheba,  came  to  hear  his 
wifdom,  and  view  the  magnificence  of  the  temple,  and 
his  palaces,  and  the  profufion,  but  beautiful  order,  of  his 
houfehold,  treafury,  and  magazines  ;  among  which  the 
magazine  which  contained  his  mufical  inllruments  we 
have  reafon  to  think  made  a  very  confiderable  figure.  It 
fhould  be  obferved  alfo,  that  the  Levites,  who  were  all 
muficians,  were  in  number  38,000  ;  and  that  fcholars, 
very  numerous,  muft  have  been  always  in  training  to  fuc- 
ceed  them  when  (at  fifty  years  of  age)  they  were  difmiffed. 
And  it  is  prefumed,  moreover,  that  a  referve  of  inftru- 
ments,  in  perfect  order,  was  always  ready  at  hand,  for 
the  particular  ufe  of  the  fabbath  and  holidays  3  and,  al¬ 
though  ftringed  inllruments  are  always  liable  to  be  out 
of  order,  yet  they  were  not  permittedjto  be  repaired,  or 
even  a  firing  put  on  or  mended,  on  thofe  days,  as  all  ma¬ 
nual  labour  is  then  flridlly  forbidden  by  law. 

Jofephus  remarks  that  thefe  inllruments  “  were  made 
of  a  compofition  between  gold  and  filver.”  But  he  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  fcripture  to  have  inferted  fuch 
a  millake.  I  fhould  rather  fuppofe  (fays  Mr.  Eaftcott)  an 
overfight  in  tranfcribing  our  author,  which  we  may  eafily 
correct,  by  fuppofing  he  wrote,  that  “  the  firings  or 
wires  of  thefe  inllruments,  were  made  of  a  compofition 
between  gold  and  filver,”  which,  when  compounded  and 
rendered  elaftic,  produced  founds  the  moll  melodious  for 
accompanying  the  voice ;  or  probably  thefe  inllruments 
were  inlaid  or  ornamented  with  a  metal  of  this  kind. 

The  reign  of  Solomon,  fo  long,  fo  pacific,  and  fo  glo¬ 
rious  to  the  Hebrews,  may  be  regarded  as  the  Auguftan 
age  of  that  people  ;  whofe  profperity,  during  this  period, 
not  only  enabled  them  to  cultivate  arts  and  fciences 
among  themfelves,  but  ftimulated  foreigners  to  vifit  and 
aflift  them.  And,  as  we  find  that  the  Romans,  during 
the  time  of  Augullus  and  his  fucceflors,  were  indebted 
to  the  Greeks  for  a  great  part  of  their  knowledge  in  the 
polite  arts,  fo  the  Hebrews,  under  Solomon’s  government, 
had  afliftance  from  Egypt  and  from  Tyre.  Riches  and  re¬ 
nown  never  fail  to  attrafil  talents  into  a  country  from 
neighbouring  kingdoms.  As  tomufic  and  poetry,  which 
were  put  upon  fo  refpe&able  a  footing  in  the  former 
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reign,  they  feem  to  have  had  their  (hare  of  attention  in 
this,  particularly  in  the  fervice  of  the  temple. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  expounders  and  commenta¬ 
tors  of  the  facred  writings,  that  Solomon  was  author  of 
fome  of  the  Pfalms  that  are  attributed  to  David.  Of  this 
we  are  certain,  that  he  was  no  lefs  fond  of  poetry  than  his 
father.  In  the  firil  of  Kings,  iv.  and  xxv.  we  are  told 
that  he  fpahe  three  thoufand  proverbs;  and  his  Jongs  were 
a  tlwujiind  and  five.  But  whether,  like  the  royal  plklmilt, 
he  was  a  practical  mufician,  does  not  appear  in  the  records 
of  his  reign.  However,  in  Ecclefiaftes,  ii.  8.  we'  find  mulic 
mentioned  by  this  voluptuous  prince  among  the  vain  lux¬ 
uries  and  vexations  of  fpirit,  with  which  he  found  him- 
fe If  fatiated  :  “  I  gat  me  men-fingers  and  wome'n-Jlngers, 

and  the  delights  of  the  Jons  of  men,  as  mufical  ivfir aments, 
and  that  of  all  forts which  is  all  that  can  be  gathered  on 
the  l'ubje£l  of  mulic  during  this'fplendid  reign. 

A  century  paffed  from  the  dedication  of  the  temple, 
without  the  mention  of  any  thing  remarkable  in  Scripture 
concerning  the  mufic  of  the  Hebrews,  except  the  paffage 
already  cited,  where  Eliftia  calls  for  a  minftrel  to  awaken 
infpiration,  previous  to  his  prophelying. 

In  the  year  896  B.  C.  the  fingers  are  faid  to  have  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  towards  obtaining  a  Angular  advantage 
in  favour  of  Jehofhaphat,  over  the  Ammonites  and  Moa¬ 
bites.  The  muficians,  following  the  camp  in  the  fame  order 
as  they  ferved  in  the  temple,  marched  as  a  vanguard  in 
the  field  with  their  inllruments ;  “  And  the  Levites  of 
the  children  of  the  Kohathites,  and  the  children  of  the 
Korahites,  flood  up  to  praife  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael  with 
a  loud  voice  on  high.  And,  when  Jeholhaphat  had  con- 
fulted  with  the  people,  he  appointed  fingers  unto  the  Lord, 
and  thatlhould  praife  the  beauty  of  holinefs  as  they  went 
out  before  the  army,  and  to  fay,  Praife  the  Lord,  for  his 
mercy  endureth  for  ever.  And,  when  they  began  to  fing, 
and  to  praife,  the  Lord  fet  ambuftiments  againft  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Mount  Seir,  which  were 
come  againft  Judah,  and  they  were  fmitten.”  2  Chron  xx. 
19-22. 

The  Hebrews  frequently  attributed  their  fuccefs  in  bat¬ 
tle  to  the  animation  given  the  troops  by  the  trumpets, 
which  were  always  blown  by  priefts  and  levites,  whom 
the  people  highly  reverenced,  and  regarded  as  infpired 
perfons.  It  was,  in  like  manner,  the  part  of  the  ancient 
Gallic,  German,  and  Britilh,  druids,  who  were  not  only 
priefts,  but  muficians,  to  animate  their  countrymen  to 
the  fight. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  had  to  fpeak  of  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  mufic  among  the  Hebrews  ;  we  have 
little  more  to  add,  except  what  will  indicate  its  neglefl 
and  decline.  But  few  memorials  remain  concerning  it, 
from  the  victory  obtained  by  Abijah,  till  the  captivity 
and  deftrufilion  of  Jerufalem  and  the  temple,  by  the  Baby¬ 
lonians,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim.  Before  this  period, 
mufic,  and  other  facred  rites,  had  been  frequently  much 
corrupted,  during  the  wars,  and  by  intercourfe  with  fo¬ 
reign  nations ;  and,  at  every  attempt  to  reftore  them  to 
their  former  purity  and  fplendour,  we  find  the  number  of 
thofe  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  temple  diminished, 
and  their  efforts  more  feeble  and  ineffefitual.  At  the  re- 
ftoration  of  the  royal  family,  after  the  crown  had  been 
ufurped  by  Athaliah,  we  are  told  that  “  the  pnnces  and 
the  trumpets  food  by  the  king  ;  and  all  the  people  of  the  land 
rejoiced,  and  founded  with  trumpets;  alfo  the  fingers  with  in- 
Jlruments  of  mufic,  and  fuch  as  taught  to  fing  praife.  And 
Jehoiada,  during  the  minority  of  Joafti,  appointed  the  offices 
with  rejoicing,  as  it  was  ordained  by  David.  B.C.  878.  And 
in  this  reign  we  find  that  the  fingers,  the  fons  of  Afaph,  were 
reftored  to  their  places.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  13-18. 

Thefe  continued,  however,  but  a  Ihort  time  in  the  mi- 
niftry,  before  they  were  driven  out,  and  the  king  and 
people  became  profelytes  to  another  form  of  worftiip. 
(2  Chron.  xxiv.  18.)  But,  after  various  revolutions  both 
in  religion  and  government,  a  powerful  attempt  was  made, 
during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  about  72.6  years  B.C.  to 
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reflore  the  temple  to  all  its  ancient  fplendour.  And  lie  Jet 
the  Levites  in  the  hovje  of  the  Lord  with  cymbals,  with  pj'al- 
leries,  and  with  harps,  according  to  the  commandment  of 
David.  And  the  Levites flood  with  the  inflruments  of  David, 
and  the  priefls  with  the  trumpets.  But  the  priefls  were  too 
few  to  perform  all  the  ceremonies  formerly  folemnizecl  in 
"the  temple.  However,  there  was  now  great  joy  in  Jernfalem ; 
for  fince  the  time  of  Solomon  there  was  not  the  like  in  Je.ru- 
jitlem.  2  Chron.  xxix.  xxx. 

But  this  happy  period  was  of  Ihort  continuance ;  new 
fchifms  and  new  misfortunes  foon  put  an  end  to  it.  And 
in  the  year  606  B.  C.  the  Hebrew  nation  was  fubdued  ; 
the  temple  plundered  and  deftroyed  ;  and,  foon  after,  both 
king  and  people  were,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  fent  captives 
to  Babylon.  During  the  feventy  years  captivity,  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  Hebrews  were  denied  the  ce¬ 
lebration  of  their  religious  rites;  nor  could  they  have 
much  time  or  inclination  for  domeftic  amufements  or 
fellivity ;  fo  that  mufic,  the  child  of  leifure  and  happinefs, 
and  the  parent  of  innocent  pleafure,  mud  have  been  ne¬ 
glected,  and  fhut  out  of  their  houles,  as  an  unwelcome 
gueft.  The  idea  of  every  thing  that  awakened  recollec¬ 
tion  of  former  felicity,  mull  have  been  painful  in  a  ftate 
of  flavery.  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  fat  down  and 
ivept,  when  we  remembered  thee,  O  Sion.  As  for  our  harps, 
we  hanged  them  up  upon  the  trees  that  are  therein.  For  they 
that  led  us  away  captives  required  of  us  then  a  Jong,  and  me¬ 
lody  in  our  heavinefs:  Sing  ns  one  of  the  fongs  of  Sion.  How 
Jhall  we  flag  the  Lord's  Jong  in  a  flrange  land?  If  I  forget 
thee,  O  Jernfalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning. 
Pfalm  cxxxvii.  Thefe  are  the  natural  fentiments  and 
feelings  of  a  people,  but  lately  fallen  from  a  ftate  of  pro- 
fperity  and  happinefs  into  that  of  bondage  and  mifery. 

All  that  has  been  hitherto  collected  relative  to  the  mufic 
of  the  Hebrews,  only  Ihows  that  it  was  in  general  ufe 
among  them,  from  the  time  of  their  quitting  Egypt,  till 
they  ceafed  to  be  a  nation  ;  but  what  kind  of  mufic  it 
was  with  which  they  W'ere  fo  much  delighted,  no  means 
are  now  left  to  determine.  That  they  had  their  firft  mufic 
and  inftruments,  whatever  they  were,  from  the  Egyptians, 
appears  to  admit  of  no  doubt ;  but  thefe  feemed  to  have 
remained  in  a  very  rude  ftate  till  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon  ;  and  even  then,  perhaps,  they  were  more  im¬ 
proved  in  quantity  than  quality;  for  the  great  number  of 
Levites,  of  finging-men  and  finging-women,  as  well  as  of 
trumpets,  ftiawms,  cornets,  facbuts,  cymbals,  and  tim¬ 
brels,  could  only  augment  the  noify  cry  of  joy,  or  the 
clamour  of  petition. 

However,  we  have  no  authentic  account  of  any  nation, 
except  the  Egyptians,  where  mufic  had  been  cultivated 
fo  early  as  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  brighteft 
period  of  the  Jewilh  hiftory,  the  Greeks  at  that  time  hav¬ 
ing  hardly  invented  their  rudeft  inftruments  :  for  Homer 
and  Hefiod,  the  refiners,  if  not  the  inventors,  of  Greek 
poetry  ;  and  Orpheus,  Mufaeus,  and  Linus,  to  whom  they 
attribute  the  invention  of  their  mufic  and  inftruments ; 
all  flouriftied,  according  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  after  thefe 
Hebrew  monarchs. 

With  refpeft  to  the  modern  Jewilh  mufic,  (fays  Dr.  Bur¬ 
ney,)  we  have  been  informed  by  a  Hebrew  high-prieft, 
that  all  inftrumental  and  even  vocal  performances  have 
been  baniflied  the  fynagogue  ever  fince  the  deftruftion  of 
Jerufalem ;  that  the  little  finging  now  ufed  there  is  an  in¬ 
novation,  and  a  modern  licenfe ;  for  the  Jews,  from  a 
paffage  in  one  of  the  prophets,  think  it  unlawful,  or  at 
leaft  unfit,  to  fing  or  rejoice  before  the  coming  of  the 
Mefiiah,  till  when  they  are  bound  to  mourn  and  repent 
in  filence.  But  the  only  Jews  now'  on  the  globe,  who  have 
a  regular  mufical  eftablifliment  in  their  lynagogues,  are 
the  Germans,  who  fing  in  parts ;  and  thefe  preferve  fome 
old  melodies,  or  fpecies  of  chants,  w'hich  are  thought  to 
be  very  ancient.  And  Padre  Martini  has  inlerted,  from 
the  Eftro-Poetico-Armonico  of  Marcello,  1724,  and  from 
an  inedited  manuscript  by  the  cavaglier  Ercole  Bottrigari, 


called  II  Tnmerone  de  Fondamenti  Armonici,  1599,  a 
great  number  of  fuch  Hebrew  chants  as  were  fung  in  the 
fynagogues  of  different  parts  of  Europe,  at  the  time  udien 
thefe  works  were  compofed.  But,  as  no  two  Jewilh  con¬ 
gregations  fing  thefe  chants  alike,  if  tradition  has  been 
faithful  in  handing  them  down  from  the  ancient  Hebrews 
to  any  one  fynagogue,  who  lhall  determine  to  which  fuch 
permanence  can  be  attributed  ? 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  paftion  for  arts  and  fciences 
was  greater  than  that  of  molt  other  nations,  for  molt 
of  their  divinities  were  regarded  as  inventors  of  mufic. 
Almoft  all  the  ancient  philoftophers  wrote  treatiles  on 
mufic,  efpecially  the  difcipies  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and 
Ariftotle.  The  firft  poets  and  muficians  of  Greece,  fung 
their  works  in  great  cities,  and  in  the  palaces  of  princes, 
and  were  looked  upon  as  infpired  perfons ;  they  gained 
the  wonder  and  poffeffed  the  affe£tions  of  the  people,  till 
by  degrees  they  became  numerous ;  and,  the  art  being 
confidered  of  eafy  acquisition,  their  reputation  funk  in 
the  public  opinion.  Scarcely  any  kind  of  work  was  per- 
formed  by  the  people  of  this  country  without  mufic,  and 
every  profeflion  had  in  ufe  its  peculiar  fongs. 

As  for  Pythagoras,  pofterity  has  been  very  liberal  to 
him,  in  bellowing  upon  him  all  fuch  inventions  as  others 
had  neglected  to  claim,  particularly  in  mufic  ;  for  there  is 
Scarcely  any  part  of  it,  as  a  Science,  with  w'hich  he  has 
not  been  inverted  by  his  generous  followers.  Thus,  muii- 
cal  ratios  have  been  aftigned  to  him,  with  the  method  of  de¬ 
termining  the  gravity  or  acutenefs  of  founds  by  the  greater 
or  lefs  degree  of  velocity  in  the  vibrations  of  firings  ;  the 
addition  of  an  eighth  firing  to  the  lyre,  (Pliny,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  2.)  the  harmony  of  the  Spheres,  (Plato;)  and  the 
Greek  mufical  notation,  (Boethius.)  His  right,  indeed, 
to  fome  of  thefe  difcoveries,  has  been  difputed  by  Several 
authors,  who  have  given  them  to  others  with  as  little  rea- 
fon,  perhaps,  as  they  had  been  before  bellowed  upon  him. 
But  there  is  one  dilcovery,  relative  to  mufic,  that  has,  at 
all  times,  been  unanimoully  aftigned  to  him,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  us  extremely  doubtful,  not  only  whether 
it  was  made  by  him,  but  whether,  in  the  manner  it  is  re¬ 
lated,  it  was  ever  made  by  any  one.  We  are  told  by  Ni- 
comachus,  Gaudentius,  Jamblichus,  Maerobius,  and  all 
their  commentators,  “  that  Pythagoras,  one  day  medi¬ 
tating  on  the  want  of  fome  rule  to  guide  the  ear,  analo¬ 
gous  to  what  had  been  ufed  to  help  the  other  l’enfes, 
chanced  to  pafs  by  a  blackfinith’s  Ihop  ;  and,  obferving 
that  the  hammers,  which  were  four  in  number,  founded 
very  harmonioully,  he  had  them  weighed,  and  found  them 
to  be  in  the  proportion  of  6,  8,  9,  and  12.  Upon  this  he 
fufpended  four  firings,  of  equal  length  and  thicknefs,  See. 
fattened  weights,  in  the  above-mentioned  proportions,  to 
each  of  them  refpeftively,  and  found  that  they  gave  the 
fame  founds  that  the  hammers  had  done  ;  viz.  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  oftave,  to  the  gravell  tone  ;  which  laft  interval 
did  not  make  part  of  the  mufical  fyltem  before ;  for  the 
Greeks  had  gone  no  farther  than  the  heptachord,  or  feven 
firings,  till  that  time.”  This  is  the  fubftance  of  the 
account,  as  it  has  been  abridged  by  Mr.  Stillingfleet, 
who  points  out  many  incredible  circumftances  with  re¬ 
fpeft  to  the  llory  in  general,  and  denies  that  the  weights 
6,  8,  9,  12,  would  give  the  intervals  pretended ;  but  feems 
not  to  have  feen  the  leaft  difficulty  in  the  fail,  relative  to 
different  hammers  producing  different  founds  upon  the 
fame  anvil.  The  frontilpiece  to  M.  Marpurg’s  Hiftory 
of  Mufic,  reprefents  the  Samian  fage  in  the  aft  of  weigh¬ 
ing  the  hammers. 

But,  though  both  hammers  and  anvil  have  been  fwal- 
lowed  by  ancients  and  moderns,  and  have  palled  through 
them  from  one  to  another,  with  an  ollrich-like  digeftion, 
upon  examination  and  experiment  it  appears,  that  ham¬ 
mers  of  different  fize  and  weight  will  no  more  produce 
different  tones  upon  the  fame  anvil,  than  bows  or  clap¬ 
pers  of  different  fizes  will  from  the  lame  firing  or  bell. 
Indeed,  both  the  hammers  and  anvils  of  antiquity  mull 
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have  been  of  a  conftrinftion  very  different  from  thofe  of 
our  degenerate  days,  if  they  produced  any  tones  that  were 
ftriftly  mufical.  Of  the  millions  of  well-organized  mor¬ 
tals  who  have  palled  by  blackimiths’  (hops  fince  the  time 
of  Pythagoras,  we  believe  no  one  was  ever  detained  by  a 
Jingle  note,  much  lefs  by  an  harmonious  concord,  from 
thofe  Vulcanian  inftruments.  A  different  kind  of  noife, 
indeed,  will  be  produced  by  hammers  of  different  weights 
and  fizes ;  but  it  feems  not  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  mod 
fubtle  ear  to  difcover  the  leaft  imaginable  difference  with 
refpeft  to  gravity  or  acutenefs.  But,  though  different 
noifes  may  be  produced  from  different  bodies,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  fize  and  folidity,  and  every  room,  chair,  and 
table,  in  a  houfe,  has  a  particular  tone,  yet  thefe  noifes 
can  never  be  afcertained  like  mufical  notes,  which  depend 
upon  reiterated  and  regular  vibrations  of  the  aliquot  parts 
of  a  firing,  or  other  elaftic  body  ;  and,  in  wind-iniiru- 
ments,  upon  the  undulation  of  the  air  conveyed  into  a 
tube. 

The  long  belief  of  this  ftory  proves  that  philofophers 
themfelves  have  fometimes  taken  fafts  upon  trull,  with¬ 
out  verifying  them  by  experiment ;  and,  as  the  tone  of 
the  hammers  was  afferted  without  proof,  fo  was  the  eft’eft 
of  their  different  weights  faftened  to  firings.  This  Ga¬ 
lileo  difcovered.  The  numbers  6,  8,  9,  12,  applied  to 
different  lengths  of  firings,  would,  indeed,  give  the  in¬ 
tervals  mentioned  :  but  it  is  proved,  that,  to  produce  thofe 
intervals  by  the  tenjion  of  different  weights, the  weights  mull 
be  the  fquares  of  thofe  numbers;  that  is,  3 6,  64,  81,  144. 
It  is  allonilhing  how  the  blunder  had  been  echoed  from 
author  to  author,  without  experiment,  till  the  time  of 
Galileo.  And  Bontempi,  in  trying  the  power  of  weights 
upon  fixings  in  the  Pythagoric  proportions  of  6,  8,  9,  12, 
found,  that  inftead  of  giving  the  4th,  5th,  and  8th,  of  the 
graved  tone,  they  produced  only  the  minor  3d,  major  3d, 
and  tritonus  ;  fo  that  the  whole  account  falls  to  the 
ground.  But,  though  modern  incredulity  and  experi¬ 
ment  have  robbed  Pythagoras  of  the  glory  of  difcovering 
•  mufical  ratios  by  accident,  lie  has  been  allowed  the  fuperior 
merit  of  arriving  at. them  by  meditation  and  defign.  At 
leali  the  invention  of  the  harmonical  canon,  or  mono¬ 
chord,  has  been  afcribed  to  him  both  by  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  writers. 

The  mufical  fpeculators  of  Greece  arranged  themfelves 
into  a  great  number  of  leiis,  the  chief  of  whom  were  the 
Pythagoreans  and  the  Ariftoxenians. 

Pythagoras  fuppoied  the  air  to  be  the  vehicle  of  found, 
and  the  agitation  of  that  element,  ©ccafioned  by  a  fimilar 
agitation  in  the  parts  of  the  founding  body,  to  be  the 
eanje  of  it.  The  vibrations  of  a  firing  or  other  fonorous 
body,  being  communicated  to  the  air,  affeiled  the  audi¬ 
tory  nerves  with  the  fenfation  of  found  ;  and  this  found, 
he  argued,  was  acute  or  grave  in  proportion  as  the  vibra¬ 
tions  were  quick  or  flow.  He  difcovered  by  experiment, 
that,  of  two  firings  equal  in  every  thing  but  length,  the 
Ihorter  made  the  quicker  vibrations,  and  emitted  the 
acuter  found  :  in  other  words,  that  the  number  of  vibra¬ 
tions  made  in  the  fame  time,  by  two  firings  of  different 
lengths,  was  inverfely  as  thofe  lengths;  that  is,  the 
greater  the  length,  the  fmaller  the  number  of  vibrations 
in  any  given  time.  Thus  found,  confidered  in  the  vibra¬ 
tions  that  caufe  it,  and  the  dimenfions  of  the  vibrating 
body,  came  to  be  reduced  to  quantity,  and  as  fuch  was 
the  fubjeft  of  calculation,  and  expreffible  by  numbers. 
For  inftance,  the  two  founds  that  form  an  oftave  could 
be  expreffed  by  the  numbers  1  and  2,  which  would  re- 
prefent  ejthdV’the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time, 
or  the  length  of  the  firings ;  and  would  mean,  that  the 
acuter  found  vibrates  twice  while  the  graver  vibrates 
once,,  or  that  the  firing  producing  the  lower  found  is 
twice  the  length  of  that  which  gives  the  higher.  If  the 
vibrations  were  confidered,  the  higher  found  was  as  2, 
the  lower  as  1  ;  the  reverfe,  if  the  length  was  alluded  to. 
In  the  fame  manner,  in  the  fame  fenfe,  the  5th  would 
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be  expreffed  by  the  ratio  of  2  to  3,  and  the  4th  by  that 
of  3  to  4. 

Ariftoxenus,  in  oppofition  to  the  calculations  of  Pytha¬ 
goras,  held  the  ear  to  be  the  foie  ftandard  of  mufical  pro¬ 
portions.  That  fenle  he  accounted  fufficiently  accurate 
for  mufical,  though  not  for  mathematical,  purpofes ;  and 
it  was  in  his  opinion  abfurd  to  aim  at  an  artificial  accu¬ 
racy  in  gratifying  the  ear  beyond  its  own  power  of  dif- 
tindlion.  He,  therefore,  rejected  the  velocities,  vibra¬ 
tions,  and  proportions,  of  Pythagoras,  as  foreign  to  the 
fubjedt,  in  fo  far  as  they  fubftituted  abftradt  caufes  in  the 
room  of  experience,  and  made  mufic  the  object  of  in  tel¬ 
ler  rather  than  of  fenfe. 

Thefe  conflidting  and  oppofite  opinions  continued  to 
divide  the  mufical  and  philofophical  world  for  more  than 
two  thoufand  years;  for  it  was  not  till  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  lalt  century  that  the  fyftem  of  Pythagoras 
was  confirmed  by  abfolute  mathematical  demonftration ; 
fo  that,  now,  the  following  propofitions,  in  relation  to 
mufical  found,  have  paffed  from  conjedture  to  certainty. 

1.  Sound  is  generated  by  the  vibrations  of  elaftic  bo¬ 
dies,  which  communicate  the  like  vibrations  to  the  air, 
and  thefe  again  the  like  to  our  organs  of  hearing.  This 
is  evident,  becaufe  founding  bodies  communicate  tremors 
to  other  bodies  at  a  difiance  from  them.  The  vibrating 
motion,  for  inftance,  of  a  mufical  firing,  excites  motion 
in  others,  whofe  tenfion  and  quantity  of  matter  difpofe 
their  vibrations  to  keep  time  with  the  undulations  of  air 
propagated  from  the  firing  firft  fet  in  motion. 

2.  If  the  vibrations  be  ilbchronous,  and  the  found  mu¬ 
fical,  continuing  at  the  fame  pitch,  it  is  faid  to  be  acuter, 
/harper,  or  higher,  than  any  other  found  whofe  vibrations 
are  flower;  and  graver,  flatter,  or  lower,  than  any  other 
whofe  vibrations  are  quicker.  For,  while  a  mufical  firing 
vibrates,  its  vibrations  become  quicker  by  increafing  its 
tenfion  or  diminilhing  its  length;  its  found  at  the  fame 
time  will  be  more  acute:  and,  on  the  contrary,  by  dimi¬ 
nilhing  its  tenfion  or  increafin'g  its  length,  the  vibrations 
will  become  flower  and  the  found  graver.  The  like  alter¬ 
ation  of  the  pitch  of  the  found  will  follow,  by  applying, 
by  means  of  a  weight,  an  equal  degree  of  tenfion  to  a 
thicker  or  heavier  and  to  a  fmaller  or  lighter  firing,  both 
of  the  fame  length,  as  in  the  fmaller  firing  the  mafs  of 
matter  to  be  moved  by  the  fame  force  is  lei's. 

3.  If  feveral  firings,  however  different  in  length,  den- 
fity,  and  tenfion,  vibrate  altogether  in  equal  times,  their 
founds  will  have  all  one  and  the  fame  pitch,  however 
they  may  differ  in  loudnefs  or  other  qualities.  They 
are  called  imij'ons.  The  vibrations  of  unifons  are  ifo- 
chronous. 

4.  The  vibrations  of  a  mufical  firing,  whether  wider  or 
narrower,  are  nearly  ifochronous.  Otherwile,  while  the 
vibrations  decreafe  in  breadth  till  they  ceafe,  the  pitch 
of  the  found  could  not  continue  the  fame  (which  we 
perceive  by  experience  it  does),  unlefs  where  the  firft  vi¬ 
brations  are  made  very  violently ;  in  which  cafe,  the  found 
is  a  little  acuter  at  the  beginning  than  afterwards. 

Lalily.  The  word  vibration  is  underliood  to  mean  the 
time  which  paffes  between  the  departure  of  the  vibrating 
body  from  any  afligned  place  and  its  return  to  the  fame. 
See  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1714.  and  Dr.  Brook  Taylor’s  Me- 
thodus  Incrementorum  direfta  et  inverfa. 

After  mufical  ratios  were  difcovered  and  reduced  to 
numbers,  they  were  made  by  Pythagoras  and  his  followers 
the  type  of  order  and  juft  proportion  in  all  things :  hence 
virtue,  friendfhip,  good  government,  celeftial  motion,  the 
human  foul,  and  God  himfelf,  were  harmony.  This  dif- 
covery  gave  birth  to  various  fpecies  of  mulic,  far  more 
ftrange  and  inconceivable  than  chromatic  and  enharmo¬ 
nic  :  fuch  as  divine  mufic,  mundane  mufic,  elementary 
mufic,  and  many  other  divifions  and  fubdivifions,  upon 
which  Zarlino,  Kprcher,  and  almoft  all  the  old  writers, 
never  fail  to  expatiate  with  wonderful  complacence.  It 
is,  perhaps,  equally  to  the  credit  and  advantage  of  mufic 
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anil  philofophy,  that  they  have  long  defc ended  from  thefe 
heights,  and  taken  their  proper  and  feparate  ftations  upon 
earth;  fo  that  we  no  longer  admit  of  mufic  that  cannot 
be  heard,  or  of  philofophy  that  cannot  be  underjlood. 

Anilides  Quintilian  us  afiures  us,  that  mufic  compre¬ 
hends  arithmetic,  geometry,  phyfi.es,  and  metaphyfics, 
and  teaches  every  tiring,  from  ftilfaiifg  the  Icale,  to  the 
nature  and  cbilftruftibn  of  the  foul  of  man  and  the  foul 
of  the  univerfe.  To  confirm  this,  he  quotes,. as  a  divine 
faying,  a  moil  curious  account  of  the  end  and  bulinefs  of 
mufic,  from  one  Panacmns,  which  informs  us,  that  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  mufic  is  not  only  to  arrange  mufical  founds,  and 
to  regulate  the  voice,  but  to  unite  and  harmonize  every 
thing  in  nature.  This  writer,  in  folving  the  queftion, 
Whence  it  is  that  the  foul  is  fo  eafily.  affefted  by  inftru- 
mental  mufic  ?  acquaints  us,  in  the  Pythagorean  w'ay,  how 
the  foul,  frilking  about,  and  playing  all  kinds  of  tricks 
in  the  purer  regions,  of  lpace,  approaches  by  degrees  to 
our  grots  atmofphere;  gets  a  tafte  for  matter  and  lolidity, 
and  at  length  acquires  a  warm  and  comfortable  body  to 
cover  her  nakednefs.  Here  the  picks  up  nerves  and  arte¬ 
ries  ;  there  membranes ;  here  fpirit  or  breath  ;  and  all  in 
a  moil  extraordinary  manner;  efpecially  the  arteries  and 
nerves  :  for  what  Ihould  they  be  made  of,  but  the  circles 
and  lines  of  the  fpheres,  in  which  the  foul  gets  entangled 
in  her  paflage,  like  a  fly  in  a  fpider’s  web !  Thus",  conti¬ 
nues  he,  the  body  becomes  fimilar  in  its  texture  to  in- 
flruments  of  the  wind  and  ftringed  kind.  The  nerves  and 
arteries  are  firings,  and  at  the  fame  time  they  are  pipes 
filled  with  wind.  “  What  wonder,  then,”  fays  Ariftides 
QUintilianus,  “  if  the  foul,  being  thus  intimately  con- 
nefted  with  a  body  fimilar  in  conftruftion  to  thofe  in- 
ilruments,  (hould  fympathize  with  their  motions.” 

Pythagoras  is  faid,  by  the  writers  of  his  life,  to  have 
regarded  mufic  as  fomething  celeftial  and  divine,  and  to 
have  had  fuch  an  opinion  of  its  power  over  the  human 
affections,  that,  according  to  the  Egyptian  fyftem,  he  or¬ 
dered  his  difciples  to  be  waked  every  morning,  and  lulled 
to  deep  every  night,  by  fweet  founds.  He  likewife  conli- 
dered  it  as  greatly  conducive  to  health,  and  made  ufe  of 
it  in  diforders  of  the  body,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  the 
mind.  His  biographers  and  fecretaries  even  pretend  to 
tell  us  what  kind  of  mufic  he  applied  upon  thefe  occa- 
fions.  Grave  and  folemn,  we  may  be  certain;  and  vocal, 
fay  they,  was  preferred  to  inftrumental;  and  the  lyre  to 
the  flute,  not  only  for  its  decency  and  gravity,  but  be- 
caufe  inftruftion  could  be  conveyed  to  the  mind,  by 
means  of  articulation  in  flinging,  at  the  fame  time  as  the 
ear  was  delighted  with  fweet  founds.  This  was  faid  to 
have  been  the  opinion  of  Minerva.  In  very  high  antiquity, 
mankind  gave  human  wifdom  to  their  gods,  and  after¬ 
wards  took  it  from  them  to  beftow  it  on  mortals.  In  peru- 
fing  the  lift  of  illuftrious  men  who  have  fprung  from  the 
fchool  of  Pythagoras,  it  appears  that  the  love  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  mufic  was  fo  much  a  part  of  their  difeipline, 
that  almoft  every  one  of  them  left  a  treatife  behind  him 
upon  the  fubjeCf. 

Euclid,  as  a  writer  on  mufic,  has  ever  been  held  in  the 
higheft  eftimation  by  all  men  of  fcience  who  have  treated 
of  harmonics,  or  the  philofophy  of  found.  As  Pythagoras 
was  allowed  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
found  out  mufical  ratios,  by  the  divifion  of  a  monochord, 
or  Angle  firing,  a  difeovery  which  tradition  only  had 
preferved,  Euclid  was  the  firft  who  wrote  upon  the  fub- 
ject,  and  reduced  thefe  diviiions  to  mathematical  demon- 
flration.  His  Introduction  to  Harmonics,  (Eicraywyvj 
‘Aphonic,],)  which  in  fome  MSS.  was  attributed  to  Cleonidas, 
is  in  the  Vatican  copy  given  to  Pappus.  Meibomius,  how¬ 
ever,  accounts  for  this,  by  fuppofing  thofe  copies  to  have 
been  only  two  different  MS.  editions  of  Euclid’s  work, 
which  had  been  revifed,  correfted,  and  reftored  from  the 
corruptions  incident  to  frequefi  t  tranfeription,  by  Cleonidas 
and  Pappus,  whole  names  were,  on  that  account,  prefixed. 
It  firft  appeared  in  print  with  a  Latin  verfion,  in  1498,  at 
Venice,  under  the  title  of  “  Cleonidse  Harmonicum  lntro- 
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duftorium  but  who  Cleonidas  was,  neither  the  editor, 
George  Valla,  nor  any  one  elfe,  pretends  to  know.  It  was 
John  Pena,  a  mathematician  in  the  fervice  of  the  king  of 
France,  who  firft  publifhed  this  work  at  Paris,  tinder  the 
name  of  Euclid,  in  1557.  After  this,  it  went  through  feveral 
editions  with  his  other  works.  His  Seftion  of  the  Candn, 
Ka.ra.ToiJ.fi  Kavofo;  follows  his  Introduction;  it  went 
through  the  fame  hands  and  fame  editions,  and  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Porphyry,  in  his  Commentary  on  Ptolemy,  as 
the  work  of  Euclid.  This  traft  chiefly  contains  fhort  and 
clear  definitions  of  the  feveral  parts  of  Greek  mufic,  in. 
which  it  is  ealy  to  fee  that  mere  melody  was  concerned  ; 
as  he  begins  by  telling  us,  that  the  fcience  of  harmonics 
confiders  the  nature  and  ufe  of  melody,  and  confifts  of 
feven  parts  :  founds,  intervals,  genera,  fyftems,  keys, 
mutations,  and  melopceia;  all  which  have  been  feverally 
confidered  in  the  diflertation. 

Of  all  the  writings  upon  ancient  mufic,  that  are  come 
down  to  us,  this  feems  to  be  the  moll  con-eft  and  com- 
preffed :  the  reft  are  generally  loofe  and  diffufedj  tlie 
authors  either  twilling  and  diftorting  every  thing  to  a 
favourite  fyftem,  or  filling  their  books  with  metaphyfical 
jargon,  with  Pythagoric  dreams,  and  Platonic  fancies, 
wholly  foreign  to  mufic.  But  Euclid  in  this  little  treatife 
is  like  himfelf,  clofe  and  clear;  yet ‘fo  mathematically 
fhort  and  dry,  that  he  bellows  not  a  fyllable  more  upon 
the  fubjeft  fiian  is  abfolutely  neceffary.  His  objeft  feems 
to  have  been  the  comprefting  into  a  fcientific  and  ele¬ 
mentary  abridgment,  the  more  diflufe  and  lpeculative 
treatifes  of  Arilloxenus.  He  was  the  d’Alembert  of 
that  author,  explaining  his  principles,  and  at  the  fame 
time  feeing  and  demonllrating  his  errors.  The  mufical 
writings  of  Rameau  were  diffufe,  obfeure,  and  indi- 
gefted  ;  but  d’Alembert,  extrafting  the  efience  of  his 
cohfufed  ideas,  methodized  his  fyftem  of  a  fundamental 
bafs,  and  compreffed,  into  the  compafs  of  a  pamphlet,  the 
fubftance  of  many  volumes. 

According  to  Dr.  Wallis,  (Phil.  Tranf.  No.  242.) 
Euclid  was  the  firft  who  demonftrated  that  an  oftave  is 
fomewhat  lefs  than  Jix  whole  tones :  and  this  he  does  in 
the  14th  theorem  of  his  Seftion  of  the  Canon.  In  the 
15th  theorem,  he  demonflrates  that  a  fourth  is  lefs  than 
two  tones  and  a  half,  and  a  fifth  lefs  than  three  and  a 
half :  but,  though  this  proves  the  neceflity  of  a  tempera¬ 
ment  upon  fixed  inftruments,  where  one  found  anfwers 
feveral  purpofes,  yet  he  gives  no  rules  for  one,  which 
feems  to  furnifh  a  proof  that  fuch  inftruments  were  at 
leaft  not  generally  known  or  ufed  by  the  ancients.  What 
Arilloxenus  called  a  half-tone,  Euclid  demonftrated  to  be  a 
fmaller  interval,  in  the  proportion  of  256  to  243.  This 
he  denominated  a  limma,  or  remnant;  becaule,  giving  to 
the  fourth,  the  extremes  of  which  were  cailed  foni-ftabiles, 
and  were  regarded  as  fixed  and  unalterable,  the  exaft 
proportion  of  4  to  3,  and  taking  from  it  two  major 
tones  fxf,  the  limma  was  all  that  remained  to  complete 
diateflaron.  This  divifion  of  the  diatonic  genus  being 
thus,  for  the  firft  time,  eftablifhed  upon  mathematical 
demonftration,  continued  in  favour,  fays  Dr.  Wallis,  for 
many  ages.  But  thefe  ancient  fyftems  have  been  juftly 
laid  afide  lince  the  invention  of  a  temperament,  as  being 
unfit  for  the  execution  of  mufical  compofitions  in  feveral 
parts.  See  Smith’s  Harmonics,  p.  33. 

The  firft  lyre,  with  three  firings,  is  faid  to  have  been 
invented  in  Egypt  by  Hermes,  under  Oiiris,  between  the 
years  1800  and  1500  before  Chrift.  The  fecond  arid 
third  llring  were,  perhaps,  the  oftave  and  fifth  of  the 
firft,  or  more  probably  its  fifth  and  fourth,  as  it  would 
be  eafy  to  fing  the  oftave  with  the  accompaniment  of  the 
primitive  note  only.  The  melody  might  be  either  always 
in  unifoii  with  one  of  the  firings,  refeinbiing  a  very  Am¬ 
ple  modern  bafs  part;  or  the  intervals  might  occafionally 
be  filled  up  by  the  voice,  without  accompaniment.  We 
have,  in  modern  mufic,  a  fpecimen  of  a  plealing  air,  by 
Roufleau,  formed  on  three  notes  alone,  the  key-note, 
with  its  fecond  and  third  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
4  F  that 
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that  the  earlieft  melodies  muft  have  had  a  greater  com- 
pafs  than  this  ;  although  fome  fuppofe  the''  three  livings 
of  the  oldeft  lyre  to  have  been  lucceffive  notes  of  the 
fcale.  It  is  uncertain  when,  or  by  whom,  the  fourth 
firing  was  added  :  but  the  merit  of  increafing  the  num¬ 
ber  to  feven  is  attributed  to  Terpander,  about  the  year 
700  before  Chrift,  two  centuries  after  Homer  :  although 
fome  perfons  have  afl'erted  that  he  only  brought  the 
improvement  from  Egypt,  and  that  Hermes  was  alfo  the 
inventor  of  the  lyre  with  feven  firings.  Pythagoras,  or 
Simonides,  about  the  year  500,  added  an  eighth,  and 
Timotheus  a  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  firing :  the  num¬ 
ber  was  afterwards  extended  to  two  octaves  :  and  Epigo- 
nus  is  faid  to  have  ufed  a  lyre  of  forty  firings,  or  rather  a 
harp,  as  he  played  without  a  pleftrum.  But  the  theory  of 
the  ancient  mufic  foon  became  more  intricate  than  in- 
terefling.  The  lyre  of  eight  firings  comprehended  an 
o (Slave,  correfponding  pretty  accurately  with  the  notes  of 
our  natural  fcale  ;  but  there  was  a  confiderable  diver- 
fity  in  the  manner  of  tuning  the  lyre,  according  to  the 
great  variety  of  modes  and  genera  that  were  introduced. 
Thefe  modes  were  of  a  nature  totally  different  from  the 
modern  modulations  into  various  keys  ;  but  they  muft 
have  afforded  a  more  copious  fund  of  flriking,  if  not  of 
pleafmg,  melodies^  than  we  have  at  prefent.  In  fome  of 
the  genera,  intervals  of  a  quarter-tone  were  employed  5 
but  this  pra&ice,  on  account  of  its  difficulty,  was  foon 
abandoned  ;  a  difficulty  which  is  not  eaiily  overcome  by 
the  moll  experienced  of  modem  fingers ;  although  1’orae 
great  mailers  have  been  faid  to  introduce  a  progreffion  of 
quarter-tones,  in  pathetic  palfages,  with  lurprifing  e fie 61. 

The  narrative  of  the  famous  fenatus  confultuni ,  or 
rather  decree,  againll  the  mufician  Timotheus,  at  Sparta, 
for  augmenting  the  number  of  firings  on  bis  lyre,  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  Paufanius  and  Suidas.  This  curious  piece  of 
antiquity  is  preferved  at  full  length  by  Boethius,  (De 
Mufica,  cap.  i.)  Mr.  Stillingfleet  (Princ.  and  Power  of 
Harm.  §  185.)  has  given  an  extrafl  from  it,  in  proof  of 
the  fimplicity  of  the  ancient  Spartan  mufic.  The  fa6l  is 
mentioned  in  Athenseus  ;  and  Cafaubon,  in  his  notes  on 
that  author,  has  inferted  the  whole  original  text  from 
Boethius,  with  corredlions,  to  which  we  refer  the  learned 
reader.  We  ffiall  here,  however,  give  a  faithful  tranila- 
tion  of  this  extraordinary  Spartan  acl  of  parliament. 
“  Whereas  Timotheus  the  Milefian,  coming  to  our  city, 
has  diffionoured  our  ancient  mufic,  and,  defpifing  the 
lyre  of  feven  firings,  has,  by  the  introdudlion  of  a  greater 
variety  of  notes,  corrupted  the  ears  of  our  you.th  ;  and 
by  the  number  of  his  firings,  and  the  novelty  of  his  me¬ 
lody,  has  given  to  our  mufic  an  effeminate  and  artificial 
drefs,  inflead  of  the  plain  and  orderly  one  in  which  it  has 
hitherto  appeared  ;  rendering  melody  infamous,  by  com- 

pofing  in  the  chromatic,  inflead  of  the  enharmonic ; - 

The  kings  and  the  ephori  have,  therefore,  refolved  to  pals 
cenfure  upon  Timotheus  for  thefe  things  ;  and,  farther,  to 
oblige  him  to  cut  off  all  the  l'uperfiuous  firings  of  his  eleven, 
leaving  only  th e  feven  tones  ;  and  to  banifh  him  from  our 
city,  that  men  may  be  warned  for  the  future,  not  to  in¬ 
troduce  into  Sparta  any  unbecoming  cufloms.” 

The  fame  flory,  as  related  in  Athenaeus,  has  this  addi¬ 
tional  circumftance  ;  that,  when  the  public  executioner 
was  on  the  point  of  fulfilling  the  fentence,  by  cutting  off 
the  new  firings,  Timotheus,  perceiving  a  little  flatue  in 
the  fame  place,  with  a  lyre  in  his  hand  of  as  many  firings 
as  that  which  had  given  the  offence,  and  fhowing  it  to  the 
judges,  was  acquitted.  Indeed  the  decree  only  informs 
us,  that  the  ufe  of  a  lyre  with  more  than  feven  firings 
was  not  allowed  at  this  time  by  the  Lacedaemonians  5  but 
does  not  prove  that  the  reft  of  Greece  had  confined  their 
mufic  within  the  compafs  of Jeven  notes  ;  nor,  confequent- 
ly,  afcertain  how  many  of  the  eleven  firings  were  addi¬ 
tions  peculiar,  to  Timotheus.  That  the  outcry  againll  the 
novelties  of  this  mufician  was,  however*  not  confined  to 
Sparta,  appears  from  a  palfage  in  Plutarch’s  Dialogue, 
where  he  gives  a  lift  of  the  innovators  who  had  corrupted 


and  enervated  the  good  old  melody,  by  additional  notes 
both  upon  the  flute  and  lyre.  “  Lafus  of  Hermione,” 
fays  he,  by  changing  mufical  rhythms  to  the  dithyram- 
bic  irregularity  of  movement,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  emu¬ 
lating  the  compafs  and  variety  of  the  flute,  occafioncd  a 
great  revolution  in  the  ancient  mufic.  Melanippides,  who 
fucceeded  him,  in  like  manner,  would  not  confine  him- 
felf  to  the  old  mufic,  any  more  tharr  his  fcholar  Philoxe- 
nus,  or  Timotheus.” 

Plutarch  alfo  tells  us,  that  the  comic  poetPberecrates  in¬ 
troduced  Mufic  on  the  flage,  under  the  figure  of  a  woman, 
whole  body  was  terribly  torn  and  mangled.  She  is  alked 
by  Juflice,  under  the  figure  of  another  woman,  the  caufe 
of  her  ill-treatment  ?  when  fhe  relates  her  flory  in  the 
following  words  :  “  The  firft  fource  of  all  my  misfortunes 
was  Melanippides,  who  began  to  enervate  and  debilitate 
me  by  his  twelve  firings.  However,  this  would  not  have 
reduced  me  to  the  deplorable  condition  in  which  I  now 
appear,  if  Cinelias,  that  curled  Athenian,  had  not  con¬ 
tributed  to  ruin  and  disfigure  me  in  his  dithyrambic 
ftrophes,  by  his  falfe  and  untuneable  inflexions  of  voice. 
In  fhort,  his  cruelty  to  me  was  beyond  all  defcription ; 
and  next  to  him,  Phrynis  took  it  into  his  head  to  abufe 
me  by  filch  divifions  and  flourilhes  as  no  one  ever  thought 
of  before,  making  me  fubfervient  to.  all  his  whims,  twill¬ 
ing  and  twirling  me  a  thoufand  ways,  in  order  to  produce 
from  Jive  firings,  the  twelve  different  modes.  But  Hill,  the 
freaks  of  fuch  a  man  would  not  have  been  fufficient  to 
complete  my  ruin,  for  he  was  able  to  make  me  fome  amends. 
Nothing  now  was  wanting  but  the  cruelty  of  one  Timo¬ 
theus  to  fend  me  to  the  grave,  after  maiming  and  mang¬ 
ling  me  in  the  moll  inhuman  manner.”  “  Who  is  this 
Timotheus  ?”  fays  Juflice.  Mufic  replies 

Oh  !  ’tis  that  vile  Milefian  blade, 

Who  treats  me  like  an  arrant  jade  ;■ 

Robs  me  of  all  my  former  fame  ; 

And  loads  me  with  contempt  and  fiiam®; 
Contriving  Hill,  where’er  he  goes, 

New  ways  to  multiply  my  woes: 

Nay  more,  the  wretch  I  never  meet, 

Be  it  in  palace,  houfe,  or  ftreet, 

But  ftraight  he  tries  to  clip  my  wings. 

And  ties  me  with  a  dozen  firings. 

It  has  been  imagined,  with  much  appearances  of  proba¬ 
bility,  that  the  occupation  of  the  flrft  poets  and  muficians 
of  Greece  refembled  that  of  the  Celtic  and  German  bards 
and  the  fcalds  of  Iceland  and  Scandinavia,.  They  lung 
their  poems  in  the  ftreets  of  cities  and  in  the  palaces  of 
princes.  They  were  treated  with  high  refpeft,  and  re¬ 
garded  as  infpired  perfons.  Such  was  the  employment  of 
Homer.  His  poems,  fojuflly  celebrated,  exhibit  the  moll 
authentic  pi6lure  that  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  anti¬ 
quity,  although  perhaps  fomewhat  highly  coloured,  of  the 
times  of  which  he  wrote  and  in  which  he  lived.  Mulic  is 
always  named  throughout  the  Iliad  and  Odyfley  with  rap¬ 
ture;  but,  as  in  thefe  poems  no  mention  is  made  of  inr 
llrumental  mufic  unaccompanied  with  poetry  and  finging, 
a  confiderable  fliare  no  doubt  of  the  poet’s  praifes  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  poetry.  The  inftruments  molt  frequent¬ 
ly  named  are  the  lyre,  the  flute,  and  the  fyrinx.  The 
trumpet  appears  not  to  have  been  known  at  the  liege  of 
Troy,  although  it  had  come  to  be  in  ufe  in  the  days  of 
Homer  himfelf. 

From  the  time  of  Homer  till  that  of  Sappho,  there  is 
alinoft  a  total  blank  in  literature.  Only  a  few  fragments 
remain  of  the  works  of  thofe  poets  and  muficians  whole 
names  are  preferved  as  having  flourilhed  between  thofe 
periods.  During  the  century  which  elapfed  between  the 
days  of  Sappho  and  thofe  of  Anacreon,  no  literary  pro¬ 
ductions  are  preferved  entire’.  From  Anacreon  to  Pindar 
there  is  another  chafm  of  near  a  century.  Subfequent  tQ 
this  time,  the  works  Hill  extant  of  the  three  great  tragic 
poets,  HEfchylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripide  ,  together  with 
thofe  of  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Arilloxenus,  Euclid,  Theocritus, 

Callimachus, 
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Callimachus,'  Polybius,  and  many  others,  produced  all 
within  a  (pace  lei's  than  three  hundred  years,  diftinguilh 
this  illuftrious  and  uncommon  period  as  that  in  which  the 
whole  powers  of  genius  feem  to  have  been  exerted  to  en¬ 
lighten  and  inftruft  mankind  in  future  ages.  Then  it 
was  that  eloquence,  poetry,  mufic,  architecture,  hillory, 
painting,  fculpture,  like  the  fpontaneous  blofl'oms  of  na¬ 
ture,  flourifhed  without  the  appearance  of  labour  or  of  art. 

The  poets,  as  well  epic  as  lyric  and  elegiac,  were  all 
likevvife  muficians  ;  fo  ItriCtly  connected  were  mufic  and 
poetry  for  many  ages.  It  would  afford  amufement  to  col¬ 
lect  the  biographical  anecdotes  of  thefe  favourites  of  ge¬ 
nius,  and  to  afiign  to  each  the  refpeCtive  improvements 
made  by  him  in  mufic  and  poetry;  but  our  limits  do  not 
admit  of  loextenfive  a  difquiiition  ;  for  which,  therefore, 
reference  mull  be  made  to  the  editors  and  commentators 
of  thefe  authors,  and  to  the  voluminous  hiltories  of  mufic 
publifiied  by  Burney  and  Hawkins. 

The  invention  of  notation  and  mufical  characters 
marked  a  diftinguillied  sera  in  the  progrefs  of  mufic. 
There  is  a  diveriity  of  accounts  refpeCting  the  perfon  to 
whom  the  honour  of  that  invention  is  due  ;  but  the  evi¬ 
dences  feem  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  Terpander,  a 
celebrated  poet  and  mufician,  to  whole  genius  mufic  is 
much  indebted.  He  flourifhed  about  the  27th  Olympiad, 
or  671  years  before  Chriit. 

Before  that  valuable  difcovery,  mufic,  being  entirely 
traditional,  mull  have  depended  much  on  the  memory 
and  tafte  of  the  performer  ;  and  there  is  an  incident  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  of  the  Olympic 
games,  which  may  ferve  in  fome  degree  to.  mark  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  mufic  at  that  time.  Lucian  relates,  that  a  young 
flute-player  named  Harmonides,  at  his  firft  public  appear¬ 
ance  in  thefe  games,  began  a  l'olo  with  fo  violent  a  blaft, 
that  he  breathed  his  luji  breath  into  his  flute,  and  died  on  the 
J'pot.  When  to  this  anecdote,  wonderful  to  us,  and  almolt 
incredible,  is  added  the  circumftance,  that  the  trumpet- 
players  at  thefe  public  exhibitions  expreifed  an  excels  of 
joy  when  they  found  their  exertions  had  neitherrent  their 
cheeks  nor  buril  their  blood-veflels,  fome  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  noify  and  vociferous  lfyle  of  mufic  which 
then  pleafed;  and  from  fuch  faCts  only  can  any  opinion  be 
obtained  of  the  aClual  Hate  of  ancient  mufic.  In  whatever 
manner  the  flute  was  played  on,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
waslongin  Greece  an  inftrument  of  high  favour,  and  that 
the  flute-players  were  held  in  much  eflimation.  The  flute 
ufed  by  Ifinenias;  a  celebrated  Theban  mufician,  coll  at 
Corinth  three  talents,  or  58 il.  5s.  If,  fays  Xenophon,  a 
bad  flute-player  would  pal's  for  a  good  one,  he  mufl,  like 
the  great  flute-players,  expend  large  fums  on  rich  furni¬ 
ture,  and  appear  in  public  with  a  great  retinue  of  fervants. 

The  ancients,  it  appears,  were  not  lefs  extravagant  in 
gratifying  the  minifiers  of  their  pleafures  than  ourfelves. 
Amcebauis,  a  harper,  was  paid  an  Attic  talent,  or  193I.  1 5s. 
per  day  for  his  performance. 

It  is  proper  tooblerve,  that  the  celebrated  muficians  of 
Greece  who  performed  in  public  were  of  both  l'exes;  and 
that  the  beautiful  Lamia,  who  was  taken  captive  by  De¬ 
metrius,  in  the  fea-engagement  in  which  he  vanquilhed 
Ptolemy  Soter,  and  who  herfelf  captivated  her  conqueror, 
was  a  public  performer,  as  well  as  were  many  other  ele¬ 
vated  female  fpirits,  who  are  recorded  by  ancient  authors 
in  terms  of  admiration.  This  will  not  lb  much  furprife 
us,  when  it  is  added,  that  in  modern  times,  at  the  confer- 
vatorios,  or  mufical  fchools,  of  Venice,  of  which  there 
are  four,  the  performers,  both  vocal  and  inflrumental, 
are  all  females  :  the  organs,  the  flutes  and  French  horns, 
the  violins,  violoncellos,  and  even  the  double- balfcs,  are 
all  played  by  women. 

The  ilate  of  mufic  among  the  Romans  retained  but 
little  of  the  elegance  of  the  Greeks.  Their  mufic  in  ge¬ 
neral  was  rough  and  difcordant,  and  even  their  hymeneal 
odes  w'ere  full  x>f  noife  and  clamour.  In  the  time  of 
Cicero,  though  the  chief  part  of  Greece  was  fubdued  by 
the  Romans,  yet  the  Greeks  preferved  a  kind  of  fupe- 
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riority  over  their  conquerors,  and  even  their  confuls  fub- 
mitted  to  apply  for  inftrudlion  at  Athens,  and  to  become 
difciples  of  Greek  mailers.  We  find  feveral  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors  wonderfully  attached  to  mufic.  Nero  and 
Commodus  make  a  conliderable  figure  in  the  hillory  of 
the  art.  Nero  was  very  early  in  life  inftru6led  in  mufic. 
As  foon  as  he  became  emperor,  he  fent  for  Terpnus,  a 
harpey  in  the  highell  eflimation  for  his  excellence  in  his 
profeflion  ;  and  W'ould  fit  till  very  late  for  many  lucceed- 
ing  days,  to  hear  him  ling.  Thus  by  degrees  he  applied 
himfelf  to  mufic,  till  at  length  he  raifed  himfelf  fo  high 
in  his  own  opinion,  as  to  think  himfelf  fufliciently  (killed 
for  a  public  performer.  He  inftituted  exercifes  of  mufic, 
poetry,  and  eloquence,  to  be  performed  at  Rome  every 
fifth  year.  In  the  year  60,  he  appeared,  on  the  llage  at 
Naples  as  a  public  finger,  and  performed  there  many 
days.  Among  other  things,  he  fung  Canace  in  Labour, 
Oreftes  the  Matricide,  the  Blind  Oedipus,  and  the  Mad 
Hercules.  His  next  appearance  was  in  Greece,  where  he 
entered  the  liils  with  common  muficians  at  the  Olympic 
Games,  and,  by  corrupting  the  judge,  or  his  competitors, 
he  obtained  the  prize.  He  travelled  through  Greece  for 
the  foie  purpofe  of  difplaying  his  ikill,  in  finging  and 
playing  on  the  cithara.  He  every-where  challenged  the 
bell  performers  ;  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  always 
declared  vidor.  He  commanded  the  ttatues  of  other  vic¬ 
tors  to  be  pulled  down  and  defaced,  that  their  memorials 
might  be  forgotten.  On  his  return  from  Greece,  he  en¬ 
tered  Naples  drawn  by  white  horfes,  in  the  manner  of  con¬ 
querors  in  the  facred  games  ;  and,  after  having  vifited 
many  other  cities,  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Rome 
through  a  breach  in  the  wall,  with  the  greateft  fplendour 
and  lolemnity  as  an  Olympic  vidor,  with  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  prizes,  which  he  had  extorted  from  arbitrators  in 
mufical  contefts.  He  was  drefled  in  a  purple  veil,  and  his 
robe  was  adorned  with  liars  of  gold  ;  on  his  head  he  wore 
the  Olympic  crown,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  carried  the 
Pythian  crown.  He  was  met  by  all  ranks  of  people  ;  fome 
thoufand  Haves  followed  the  chariot  of  Augullus,  in 
which  he  rode  ;  and  the  llreets  were  every-where  ftrqwed 
with  flowers.  He  was  induced  to  vifit  Greece,  by  being 
told  that  he  excelled  the  moll  celebrated  performers  on 
the  Grecian  llage.  He  was  likewife  flattered  into  an  opi¬ 
nion  that  he  underftood  the  poets  perfectly  ;  and  ima¬ 
gined  himfelf  fuperior  to  them  all,  though  he  was  mean 
enough  to  recite  the  compofitions  of  one  of  his  paralites, 
and  to  pals  them  on  the  public  as  his  own.  He  was  fo 
anxious  about  his  voice,  that  he  ufed  to  lie  on  his  back 
with  a  thin  plate  of  lead  on  his  ftomach  ;  he  abftained 
from  all  kind  of  fruits,  and  fuch  meats  as  were  thought 
prejudicial  to  the  voice  ;  he  cealed  to  harangue  the  l’ol- 
diery  or  fenate,  giving  out  all  his  orders  in  writing  ;  he 
appointed  a  phonojcus,  or  officer  to  take  care  of  his  voice, 
and  would  never  lpeak  but  in  his  company,  whom  he  or¬ 
dered,  in  cafe  he  ihould  at  any  time  feem  to  (train  his 
voice,  to  flop'  his  mouth  with  a  napkin.  But  we  find 
that  Nero  united  a  fondnefs  for  the  fofteft  pleafures  with 
a  third  for  the  greateft  cruelties  ;  and  that,  while  he  was 
enjoying  the  irrefiftible  charms  of  mufic,  he  premeditated 
the  molt  dreadful  and  diabolical  fchemes  that  ever  de¬ 
based  the  character  of  man.  The  emperor  Commodus 
alfo,  who  was  almoft  as  great  a  monfter  as  Nero,  appeared 
frequently  on  the  Itage  as  a  public  finger. 

We  (hall  travel  back  to  Egypt,  in  order  to  introduce 
another  royal  tyrant  who  was  a  lover  of  mufic.  Ptolemy, 
the  father  of  Cleopatra,  derived  his  cognomen  of  Au/eles, 
the  “  flute-player,”  from  his  excelfive  attachment  to  that 
inftrument.  Strabo  fays  of  him,  that,  befides  his  de¬ 
baucheries,  he  applied  himfelf  in  a  particular  manner  to 
playing  the  flute.  He  had  fuch  an  opinion  of  his  own 
abilities,  as  to  inftitute  mufical  contefts  at  his  palaces  ; 
and  had  there  the  courage  to  difpute  the  prize,  publicly, 
with  the  firft  muficians  of  his  time  ;  and,  as  the  drefs  of 
players  on  the  flute  among  the  ancients  was  peculiar  to 
that  profeflion,  this  prince  fubmitted  to  wear  the  robe, 
1  the 
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tlve  bufkins,  the  crown,  and  even  the  bandage  and  veil,  of 
a  tibicen,  as  may  be  leen  on  a  beautiful  amethyft  in  the 
king  of  France’s  pofleffion,  of  Jneftimable  value,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  engraved  by  command  of  this 
prince,  and  worn  by  him  to  gratify  his  vanity  on  account 
of  his  mufical  excellence.  Indeed  the  furname  of  Auletes 
is  ferioufly  given  to  him  by  Cicero,  and  by  Strabo.  He  had 
likevvife  an  opprobrious  appellation  bellowed  on  him,  by 
his  own  fubjects,  in  the  Egyptian  language,  of  the  fame 
import,  being  called  Pot/nngos,  fignifying  the  fame  as  the 
Greek  lilonaulos,  or  “  fugle  flute.”  His  violent  paflicn 
for  mufic,  and  for  the  company  of  muficians,  gained  him 
the  name  of  Neo?  £iwa-os,  the  New  Bacchus. 

A  melancholy  truth  forces  itfelf  upon  the  mind  in  read¬ 
ing  the  hiltory  of  this  prince,  and  that  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  whom  he  very  much  refembled  ;  which  is,  that,  if 
the  heart  is  depraved,  mufic  has  not  the  power  to  corredt 
it.  And,  though  thefe  mufical  princes  obtained  prizes 
in  the  public  games,  they  acquired  no  honour  to  them- 
lelves,  nor  did  they  refleft  any  upon  the  profeflion  of  mufic. 
A  mufician  is  fo  diftant  in  character  and  dignity  from  a 
fovereign  prince,  that  the  one  mull  Hoop  too  low,  or  the 
other  mount  too  high,  before  they  can  approximate  ;  and 
the  public  fuffers  with  equal  impatience,  a  fovereign  who 
degrades  himfelf,  or  an  artift  who  alpires  at  a  rank  above 
his  Ration  in  the  community.  An  inordinate  love  of 
fame,  or  a  rapacious  defire  of  monopolizing  all  the  glory 
as  well  as  goods  of  this  world  to  themfelves,  mull  have 
incited  thefe  princes  to  enter  the  lifts  in  competition  with 
perfons  fo  much  their  inferiors:  a  paflion  that  fliould  al¬ 
ways  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  love  of  mufic,  which  they 
might  have  gratified  either  from  their  own  performance, 
or  from  that  of  others,  in  private,  much  more  commodi- 
oully  than  on  a  public  ftage. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  minftrels  had  the  privilege  of 
eating  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  ;  they  wore  a  long  gown 
as  the  badge  of  their  profeflion,  and  claimed  the  liberty 
of  walking  in  proceflion  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome  in 
their  robes,  three  days  in  every  year,  exercifing  their  art, 
anc^  indulging  themfelves  in  the  molt  extravagant  excefles. 

The  northern  nations  had  likewife  their  bards,  who 
were  allowed  confiderable  rank,  and  refpefted  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  veneration.  The  laws  of  the  ancient  Germans 
were  written  in  verfe,  and  the  ftanzas  in  which  they  were 
compofed  were  generally  fung.  To  the  fongs  of  the 
bards,  or  Jkalds,  we  owe  the  firft  accounts  of  the  Swedifh 
hiftory.  Thefe  poets  were  held  in  high  efteem  ;  they  were 
conftantly  admitted  to  the  king’s  prefence,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  were  both  his  generals  and  minifters.  At  a  time  when 
the  knowledge  of  letters  was  not  general  in  Europe,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  many  aftions  thought  wor¬ 
thy  to  be  configned  to  pofterity  were  recorded  in  words 
compofed  according  to  a  certain  meafure,  by  which  the 
ear  alone  might  determine  if  any  word  had  been  omitted 
or  altered. 

Princes  and  great  men,  when  they  went  from  home,  al¬ 
ways  confidered  the  honour  of  their  wives  fecure,  when 
under  the  protedlion  of  a  lard.  Aigyfthus  could  not  get 
the  advantage  of  Clytemneftra  till  he  had  removed  the 
bard  who  was  the  guardian  of  her  morals.  It  is  however 
remarkable,  that  in  the  l'pace  of  twenty-nine  years,  the 
favourite  bards  or  muficians  of  three  queens,  belonging 
to  this  illand,  fell  facrifices  for  departing  from  the  ancient 
character. — Mark  Smeaton,  mufician  and  groom  of  the 
chamber  to  Anne  Bullen,  was  acculed  of  being  too  great 
a  favourite  of  the  queen,  for  which  he  was  executed 
May  12,  1536.  —  Thomas  Abel,  mufical  preceptor  and 
grammarian  to  queen  Catharine,  wife  to  Henry  VIII.  was 
hanged  and  quartered,  July  30,  1540,  for  having  written 
a  treatife  againft  the  divorce. — And  David  Rizzio,  fecre- 
tary  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  on  fufpicion  of  an  impro¬ 
per  correfpondence  with  her,  was  murdered  in  her  pre¬ 
tence,  March  9,  1565-.  Charity,  perhaps,  may  attribute 
their  unhappy  exits  to  the  turbulence  of  the  times  in 
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which  they  lived.;  but  we  certainly  do  not  fet  muficians 
to  guard  the  chaftity  of  women  in  the  prefent  day. 

Among  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  mufic  was  in  great  re¬ 
pute  ;  it  is  recorded  that  Alfred  the  Great  introduced 
himfelf  in  the  character  of  a  harper  info  the  Danilh  camp  ; 
and,  pafiing  unfufpedted  through  every  quarter,  he  gained 
admiflion,  by  his  excellence  on  that  inftrument,  to  the 
principal  general  ;  and,  difcovering  their  great  negledl  of 
all  military  regulations,  he'feized  the  favourable  moment, 
took  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  forced  the  camp, 
routed  them  with  great  (laughter,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.  See  the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  550. 

It  is  related  that  the  facred  poet  Cadmon,  who  lived 
during  the  heptarchy,  had  attached  himfelf  fo  much  to 
ferious  ftudies,  that  he  negledled  mufic;  and,  being  fome- 
times  in  company  where  the  harp  ufed  to  go  round,  (for 
it  was  cuftomary  at  feftivals,  for  each  of  the  company  to 
fing  and  -play  in  his  turn,)  he  left  the  company,  being 
alhamed  that  it  fliould  be  remarked  he  was  deficient  in  a 
branch  of  education  which  was  efteemed  neceflary  to  com¬ 
plete  the  character  of  a  gentleman.  Bede,  lib.  iv.  c.  24. 

In  one  of  the  ecclefiaftical  laws  of  Canute,  the  fecond 
Danilh  monarch  who  fwayed  the  Englifli  feeptre,  among 
other  things  it  is  ordered,  that  every  Chriftian  learn  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Creed.  In  this  law  is  a  remarkable 
paflage,  which  ferves  in  lome  meafure  to  fliow  in  what 
general  ufe  mufic  was  in  thofe  days;  it  fays,  that  “  Chrift 
himfelf  fang-  the  Pater-nofter,”  for  which  reafon  perhaps 
our  boys  and  girls  are  taught  to  Jing •  the  bible  to  this  day. 

Mufic  had  been  fo  long  in  vogue,  that  at  laft  the  word 
fingan  came  to  fignify  not  only  to  fing,  but  to  pray;  a 
proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  Oelfrick’s  Canons  to  Bilhop 
Wulfin,  where,  in  his  direction  for  vifiting  the  fick,  he 
expreffes  the  rule  of  St.  James,  “  And  they  lhull  pray 
over  him,”  in  thefe  words:  Hi  him  ofer  fingon ;  that  is, 
“  they  lhall  fing  over  him.”  James  iv.  14. 

Mufic  was  introduced  into  the  Chriftian  church  by 
Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  as  plainly  appears  in  many  parts 
of  the  New  Teftament.  St.  Matthew  fays,  that,  when 
our  Saviour  and  his  difciples  had  fung  a  hymn,  they  went 
out  into  the  Mount  of  Olives.  St.  Mark  gives  the  fame  ac¬ 
count  ;  and  this  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  immedi¬ 
ately  after  our  Saviour’s  inftitution -of  his  blefled  lupper. 
Mattli.  xxvi.  Mark  xiv.  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epiftle  to  the 
Ephefians,  a  people  diftinguilhed  by  peculiar  vices,  re¬ 
markable  for  drunkennefs  and  excels,  admonifiies  them 
thus  :  “  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excels  ;  but 
be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  Jpeaking  to  yourfelves  in  pfabns 
and  hymns,  and  Jpiritnal  Jongs,  Jinging  and  making  melody 
in  your  hearts  unto  the  Lord .”  Eph.  v.  8.  St.  Matthew 
fays,  “  When  Jefus  came  into  the  ruler’s  houfe,  he  faw 
the  minftrels  and  the  people  making  a  noife  ;”  that  is,  they 
were  tumultuoully  bewailing  and  lamenting  the  ruler’s 
daughter.  Matth.  ix.  23.  In  the  Afts  ofthe  Apoftles,  we 
read,  that  “  Paul  and  Silas,  being  imprifoned,  at  mid¬ 
night  prayed  and  Jang  praifes  unto  God,  and  the  prifoners 
heard  them.”  Adts  xvi.  25. 

Among  the  Cambro-Britons,  mufic  was  in  fuch  gene¬ 
ral  eftirnation,  that  the  character  of  a  gentleman  was  con- 
fidered  as  imperfect,  if  he  was  not  able  to  perform  fufli- 
ciently  on  the  harp  to  accompany  the  Wellh  fongs  ;  and 
they  paid  the  higheft  refpect  to  their  bards.  The  firft  mu¬ 
fician,  or  bard,  was  the  eighth  officer  in  dignity  at  the 
court  of  the  Wellh  kings.  Mufic  was  confidered  by  them 
as  a  regal  accomplilhment ;  and  to  fing  to  the  harp  was 
thought  neceflary  to  form  a  perfedt  prince  and  complete 
hero.  When  Edward  I.  of  England  conquered  Wales, 
he  found  that  the  longs  of  the  Wellh  bards  had  fo  power¬ 
ful  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  he 
adopted  the  cruel  policy  of  putting  them  all  to  death. 
Britilh  harpers  were  in  great  repute  long  before  the  con- 
queft.  In  Doomfday-book  is  recorded  the  bounty  of 
William  the  Conqueror  to  his  bard. 

Richard  I.  in  his  return  from  the  holy  wars  in  Paleftine, 
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not  thinking  it  fafe  to  pafs  through  France,  failed  to  the 
Adriatic,  and,  being  fhipvvrecked,  landed  upon  the  coaft 
of-  Italy.  He  put  on  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  with  an  in¬ 
tention  of  taking  his  journey  in  this  difguife  through 
Germany  ;  but,  being  difcovered,  he  was  arrefted  and 
confined  clofe  prifoner  in  a  caftle,  by-  Leopold  duke  of 
Auftria,  who  fold  him  to  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  No 
one  knew,  but  thofe  immediately  concerned,  where  he 
was.  Blondel,  his  minftrel,  or  bard,  miffing  his  royal 
matter,  wandered  through  a  vaft  extent  of  country  in 
fearch  of  him.  After  a  confiderable  time  he  came  to  the 
caftle  where  he  was  confined ;  and,  enquiring  whether  there 
were  any  prifoners  in  it,  was  anfwered  that  there  was  one 
prifoner,  who  had  been  there  a  year,  but  who  he  was  re¬ 
mained  a  fecret.  Blondel  could  not  obtain  a  fight  of  the 
prifoner;  but  he  thought  of  an  expedient  to  fatisfy  him- 
felf  whether  it  was  his  royal  matter  or  not.  Placing  him- 
felfover  againft  a  window  of  the  tower,  wherein  the  cap¬ 
tive  was,  he  began  to  fing  a  Proven9al  fong,  which  they 
had  compofed  together  :  when  Blondel  had  fung  the  firft 
part,  Richard  immediately  began  the  other,  and  fung  it 
through  ;  by  which  means  Blondel  difcovered  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  fovereign,  and  immediately  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  that  meafures  might  be  taken  for  his  liberation. 

Henry  III.  in  the  s6rh  year  of  his  reign,  gave  forty 
{hillings  and  a  pipe  of  wine  to  Richard  his  harper,  and 
likewife  a  pipe  of  wine  to  Beatrice  the  harper's  wife. 
Edward  I.  his  fon  and  fucceflor,  a  fhort  time  before  he 
afcended  the  throne,  took  his  harper  with  him  to  the 
Holy  Land  ;  and,  when  Edward  wras  wounded  with  a  poi- 
foned  knife  at  Ptolemais,  the  mufician  ruffied  into  the 
royal  apartment  and  killed  the  aflaffin.  But  we  have  not 
many  inftances  of  fighting  muficians  :  their  bufinefs,  in 
war,  feems  to  be  to  make  others  fight.  John  of  Gaunt, 
king  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  and  duke  of  Lancafter,  granted 
a  charter  to  the  minftrels,  bearing  date  the  i2d  of  Auguft, 
in  the  4th  year  of  Richard  II.  in  titled,  “  Carta  de  Roy  de 
Mwjiraela."  This  charter  included  the  counties  of  Staf¬ 
ford,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Leicefter,  and  Warwick  ;  it 
gave  the  governor  the  title  of  King  of  the  Minfirels.  He 
held  court ;  and  had  power  to  apprehend  and  arreft,  to 
impannel  juries,  hear  plaints,  and  determine  controverfies 
between  the  members  of  his  fociety.  Edward  IV.  like¬ 
wife  granted  a  charter  to  the  minftrels,  which  bears  date 
April  24th,  1469,  making  them  one  body  and  common¬ 
alty  perpetual ;  and  Charles  I.  in  the  1 1  th  year  of  his 
reign,  granted  them  another  charter.  About  the  year 
1330,  Philip  de  Valois  granted  the  minftrels  of  Paris  a 
charter;  and  in  the  year  1331,  Jaques  Grure  and  Hugucs 
le  Lorrain,  two  of  the  minftrels,  built  the  church  of  St. 
Julien  des  Meneftriers,  and  the  company  were  allowed  pa¬ 
trons,  governors,  and  adminiftrators,  of  the  fame.  But 
the  licentioufnefs  of  their  condud  caufed  them  to  be  ba- 
nifhed  by  Philip  Auguftus,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  ; 
they  were  however  recalled  by  his  fuccelfor.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  VI.  in  the  year  1401,  the  minftrels  obtained 
another  charter  ;  but  at  length  their  infolent  demeanour 
degraded  them  in  the  public  opinion,  and  they  funk  into 
total  negled,  and,  from  being  leafed  at  the  tables  of  kings 
end  heroes,  were  neceffitated  to  become  companions  of 
the  loweft  orders  of  the  people. 

Among  the  Irifh  and  Scotch,  not  only  their  kings,  but 
every  petty  chief,  had  anciently  their  bards  attending 
them;  and  the  chief  bards  had  a  number  of  inferior  ones 
in  their  train.  The  duties  of  the  chief  bards  were  to  at¬ 
tend  their  patrons  to  the  field  of  battle,  to  animate  them 
by  their  verfe,  and  by  their  mufic ;  to  celebrate  their 
■achievements ;  to  write  birth-day  odes,  and  funeral  elegies ; 
and  to  fing  their  odes  to  the  modulations  of  the  harp. 
Upon  particular  oceafions,  when  they  celebrated  their 
vidories,  .or  lamented  their  chiefs  flain  in  battle,  they 
would  all  join  in  one  chorus.  Many  of  thefe  odes  are  yet 
preferved  ;  and  Mr.  O’Halloran  mentions,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  that  he  has  feveral  of  them 
in  his  pofl'eflion,  and  that  they  are  beautiful  and  animat- 
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ing  in  the  higheft  degree.  The  Irifh  excelled  greatly  in 
compofition  and  execution  in  mufic;  Polydore  Virgil  de¬ 
clares,  Hiberni  funt  mttfica  perilijjlmi.  The  bards  among 
the  ancient  Irifh  compofed  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  Li¬ 
terati.  The  Literati  were  confidered  as  a  body  of  men  of 
the  firft  confequence.  The  arch-druid,  which  was  a 
dignity  of  the  higheft  truft,  and  conferred  on  fome  branch 
of  the  royal  family,  was  their  chief ;  they  were  exempt 
from  all  civil  jurifdidion,  and  acknowledged  no  power 
but  that  of  the  arch-druid  ;  they  poffefled  large  eftates, 
which  were  fettled  on  them  ;  were  not  fubjed  to  public 
taxes,  and  their  perfons  and  property  were  inviolable  ;  it 
was  facrilege  to  moleft  them.  After  the  introdudion  of 
Chriftianity,  fome  of  the  bards  ferved  likewife  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  clergymen  ;  but,  living  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  fuch  fingular  immunities,  the  members  of  their  order 
became  fo  very  numerous,  and  fo  infufferably  infolent, 
that  their  chiefs  retrenched  their  fraternity,  and  lefiened 
their  privileges. 

The  genius  of  the  Scots  has  in  different  ages  confpicu- 
outty  appeared,  not  only  in  the  more  ufei'ul  branches  of 
literature,  but  likewife  in  poetry  and  mufic  ;  and,  as  long 
as  a  pure  and  genuine  tafte  remains,  the  mufic  of  the  old 
Scottifh  fongs  will  continue  to  be  admired.  The  melo¬ 
dies,  particularly  thofe  of  a  melancholy  caft,  are  fo  very 
chafte,  and  exprefs  the  paffions  fo  ftrongly,  that  their  va¬ 
rious  ftrains  feem  to  breathe  the  language  of  hope,  def- 
pondency,  or  Application.  The  vulgar  opinion  that 
David  Rizzio  was  the  compofer  of  the  old  Scottifh  melo¬ 
dies,  is  an  idle  conjedure,  which  has  long  fince  been  ex¬ 
ploded.  Many  of  them  were  known  as  far  back  as  James  I. 
of  Scotland  ;  and,  as  this  monarch  is  celebrated  by  feveral 
liiftorians,  not  only  as  a  confiderable  poet,  but  alfo  as  a 
great  theorift  in  mufic,  and  an  excellent  performer  on  the 
lute  and  harp  ;  fome  have  ftyled  him  “  the  father  of  the 
Scottifh  fongs."  In  the  royal  exhibition  at  Somerfet- 
houfe,  in  1793,  there  was  a  pidure  of  James  playing  on 
the  harp  ;  and  in  the  moulding  of  the  under  part  of  the 
frame  was  written,  “  King  James  the  firft  of  Scotland, 
the  original  inventor  of  the  Scotch  mufic.”  Some  have 
pretended  to  trace  back  the  old  Scottifh  melodies  long  be¬ 
fore  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  have  thought  them  to  be 
the  wild  tunes  of  the  fhepherds  or  highland-pipers ;  and 
have  likewife  imagined  the  more  modern  ones  to  be  the 
effufions  of  the  ftrolling  minftrels.  James  I.  IV.  and  V. 
kings  of  Scotland,  were  great  friends  to  the  bards  ;  poetry 
and  mufic  during  their  reigns  were  in  great  eftimation. 
The  Scottifh  nobility,  pofl’eifed  of  large  eftates  and  a  nu¬ 
merous  vafl'alage,  lived,  during  the  vigour  of  the  feudal 
fyftem,  in  the  greateft  ftate  and  fplendour  ;  their-fellivais 
were  conduded  with  the  utmoft  magnificence,  and  every 
chief  of  a  clan  entertained  his  bard  with  honourable  dif- 
tindion.  In  the  courfeof  time,  the  order  of  bards  dege¬ 
nerated  into  ftrolling  minftuels,  who  wandered  though  the 
country  with  their  harps.  There  was  one  of  them  living 
about  fifty  years  ago,  called  Roderic  Dali  :  his  compofi- 
tions  were  in  great  repute  among  the  highland  families  of 
diftindion  ;  he  was  thought  a  fine  player  on  the  harp,  and 
ufed  to  fing  in  a  very  pleating  manner. 

Moft  nations  have  agreed  in  introducing  mufic  into 
their  religious  ceremonies.  That  art  was  early  admitted 
into  the  rites  of  the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  ;  and  that  it 
conftituted  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
religious  fervice,  appears  from  the  writings  of  many  an¬ 
cient  authors.  The  fame  pleafing  art  loon  obtained  an 
introdudion  into  the  Chriftian  church,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  noticed.  There  remain  no  fpecimens  of  the  mufic 
employed  in  the  worfhipof  the  primitive  Chriftians  ;  but 
probably  it  w’as  at  firft  the  fame  with  that  ufed  in  the 
pagan  rites  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  pradice 
of  chanting  the  pfalms  was  introduced  into  the  weftern 
churches  by  St.  Ambrofe,  about  350  years  after  Chrift.  In 
the  year  600,  the  method  of  chanting  was  improved  by 
St.  Gregory  the  Great.  So  early  as  the  age  of  Conftantine 
the  Great,  prior  to  either  of  the  periods  laft  mentioned, 
4  G  'when 
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when  the  Chriftian  religion  firft  obtained  the  countenance 
of  power,  inftrumental  mufic  came  to  be  introduced  into 
the  fervice  of  the  church.  In  England,  according  to 
bifhop  Stillingfleet,  mufic  was  employed  in  the  church- 
fervice,  firft  by  St.  Auguftine,  and  afterwards  much  im¬ 
proved  by  St.  Dunftan,  who  was  himfelf  an  eminent 
tnufician,  and  who  is  faid  to  have  firft  furniffied  the 
Engliflr  churches  and  convents  with  the  organ.  The 
organ,  the  mod  majeftic  of  all  inftruments,  feems  to  have 
been  an  improvement  of  the  hydraulicon,  or  water-organ 
of  the  Greeks.  The  firft  organ  feen  in  France,  was  fent 
from  Conftantinople  in  757,  as  a  prefent  to  king  Pepin 
from  the  emperor  Conftantine  Copronymus  VI.  In  Italy, 
Germany,  and  England,  that  inftrument  became  frequent 
about  the  10th  century. 

During  the  dark  ages  no  work  of  genius  or  tafte  in 
any  department  of  fcience  feems  to  have  been  produced 
in  any  part  of  Europe ;  and,  except  in  Italy,  where  the 
cultivation  of  mufic  was  rather  more  the  objeft  of  atten¬ 
tion,  that  art  was  neglefted  equally  with  all  others. 
There  has  always  been  obferved  a  correfpondence  in 
every  country  between  the  progrefs  of  mufic  and  the 
cultivation  of  other  arts  and  fciences.  In  the  middle 
ages,  therefore,  when  the  moft  fertile  provinces  of  Europe 
were  occupied  by  the  Goths,  Huns,  Vandals,  and  other 
barbarous  tribes,  whole  language  was  as  harfh  as  their 
manners  were  favage,  little  perfeftion,  and  no  improve¬ 
ment,  of  mufic  is  to  be  looked  for.  Literature,  arts,,  and 
refinements,  were  encouraged  more  early  at  the  courts  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs  than  in  any  other  country;  and 
owing  to  that  circumftance  it  is,  that  the  fcale,  the  coun¬ 
terpoint,  the  beft  melodies,  the  dramas  religious  and 
fecuiar,  the  chief  graces  and  elegancies  of  modern  mufic, 
have  derived  their  origin  from  Italy.  In  modern  times, 
Italy  has  been  to  the  reft  of  Europe  what  ancient  Greece 
was  to  Rome.  The  Italians  have  aided  the  civilization  of 
their  conquerors,  and  enlightened  the  minds  of  thofe 
whole  luperior  prowefs  had  enflaved  them. 

Counterpoint,  or  mufic  in  parts,  feems  to  be  an  inven¬ 
tion  purely  modern.  The  term  harmony  meant  in  the 
language  of  antiquity  what  is  now  underftood  by  melody. 
Guido,  a  monk  of  Arezzo,  in  Tufcany,  is,  in  the  general 
opinion,  fuppofed  to  have  entertained  the  firft  idea  of 
counterpoint  about  the  year  ion:  an  art  which,  lince 
his  time,  has  experienced  gradual  and  imperceptible  im¬ 
provements^  far  exceeding  the  powers -or  comprehenfion 
of  any  one  individual.  The  term  counterpoint,  or  contra 
mmCtuni,  denotes  its  own  etymology  and  import.  Mufical 
notation  was  at  one  time  performed  by  final  1  points  ;  and 
the  prefent  mode  is  only  an  improvement  of  that  praftice. 
Counterpoint,  therefore,  denotes  the  notation  of  har¬ 
mony,  or  mufic  in  parts,  by  points  oppofite  to  each  other. 
The  ’improvements  of  this  important  acquifition  to  the 
art  of  mufic  kept  pace  at  firft  with  thofe  of  the  organ  ;  an 
inftrument  admirably  adapted  to  harmony  :  and  both  the 
one  and  the  other  were  till  the  13th  century  employed 
chiefly  in  facred  mufic.  It  was  at  this  period  that  facred 
mufic  began  to  be  cultivated. 

Giraldus  Cambrenlis,  otherwife  Archbifhop  Baldwin, 
ranks  the  mufical  proficiency  of  the  Welfn  above  that  of 
any  other  nation  of  the  time.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
he  wrote  about  the  year  1188.  “  In  their  mufical  concerts 
(fays  he),  they  do  not  fing  in  unifon,  like  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries,  but  in  many  different  parts;  lb  that 
In  a  company  of  fingers,  which  one  very  frequently  meets 
with  in  Wales,  you  will  hear  as  many  different  parts  and 
voices  as  there  are  performers,  who  all  at  length  unite 
with  organic  melody,  in  one  confonance,  and  the  loft 
fwcetnefs  of  B  flat.  In  the  northern  diftrift  of  Britain, 
beyond  the  Humber,  and  on  the  borders  of  Yorkfliire, 
the  inhabitants  make  ufe  of  the  fame  kind  of  fymphonious 
harmony,  but  with  lefs  variety ;  finging  only  in  two 
parts,  one  murmuring  in  the  bafs,  the  other  warbling  in 
the  acute  or  treble.  Neither  of  the  two  nations  has 
acquired  this  peculiarity  by  art,  but  by  long  habit,  which 
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has  rendered  it  natural  and  familiar 5  and  the  practice  is 
now  fo  firmly  rooted  in  them,  that  it  is  unufual  to  hear  a 
fimple  and  lingle  melody  well  lung ;  and,  what  is  ftill  more 
wonderful,  the  children,  even  from  their  infancy,  fing  in 
the  fame  manner.  As  the  Englifh  in  general  do  not  adopt 
this  mode  of  finging,  but  only  in  the  northern  counties,  it 
feems  probable  that  thefe  parts  of  the  ifland  were  more 
frequently  invaded,  and  remained  longer  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  from  whom  the  natives 
contracted  their  mode  of  finging,  as  well  as  of  {peaking.” 
Hoare’s  Tranflation  of  the  Itinerary  of  Archbifhop 
Baldwin,  p.  320. 

Before  the  invention  of  characters  for  a  time,  mufic  in 
parts  mult  have  confifted  entirely  of  fimple  counterpoint,  or 
note  againlt  note,  as  is  ftill  praCtifed  in  pfalmody.  But 
the  happy  dilcovery  of  a  time-table  extended  infinitely 
the  powers  of  combined  founds.  The  ancients  had  no 
other  relource  to  denote  the  time  and  movement  in  mufic 
except  two  characters,  ("  ),  equivalent  to  a  long  and  a 
fliort  lyllable.  But  time  is  of  inch  importance  in  mufic, 
that  it  can  impart  meaning  and  energy  to  the  repetition 
of  the  fame  found.  Without  it,  variety  of  tones  has  no 
efteCt  with  relpeCt  to  gravity  and  acutenefs.  The  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  tune-table  was  long  aferibed  to  John  de  Muris, 
(fee  Muris,  p.  223.)  who  flouriihed  about  the  year  1330; 
but  it  is  now  clearly  proved  that  the  inventor  was  Magifter 
Franco,  of  Cologne,  author  of  a  treatife  De  Muiica  Men- 
furabili,  about  the  year  1080,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Muris  was  born,  in  which  the  form  of  the  notes  is 
given,  and  their  relative  value  explained.  This' very  fcarce 
treatife  is  preferved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  84.2.  f.  49. 
In  the  ancient  primitive  time-table,  the  fliorteft  notes  then 
in  ufe  are  thole  which  are  now'  the  longeft,  namely,  the 
iemibreve  and  minim  ;  and  thefe,  only,  as  now,  were  open  ; 
the  other,  longer,  notes,  were  black, dike  our  fliort  notes 
at  prefent. 

During  almoft  two  centuries  after  the  arrangement  of 
the  lcale  attributed  to  Guido,  and  the  invention  of  the 
time-table  alcribed  to  Franco,  no  remains  of  fecuiar  mufic 
can  be  difeovered,  except  thofe  of  the  troubadours  or 
Provencal  poets.  I11  the  fimple  tunes  of  thefe  bards  no 
time  indeed  is  marked,  and  but  little  variety  of  notation 
appears.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  difeover  in  them 
the  germs  of  the  future  melodies,  as  well  as  the  poetry,  of 
France  and  Italy. 

2 n  the  13th  century  melody  feems  to  have  been  little 
more  than  plain  fong,  or  chanting.  The  notes  were  fq.uare, 
and  written  on  four  lines  only,  like  thofe  of  the  Romifli 
church,  in  the  cliff  C,  and  without  any  marks  for  time. 
It  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  St.  Louis’s  reign  (1269) 
that  the  fifth  line  began  to  be  added  to  the  Have. 

As  the  lyre  is  the  favourite  inftrument  in  Grecian 
poetry,  fo  the  harp  held  the  fame  place  in  the  eftrmation 
of  the  poets  who  liourifhed  in  the  period  of  which  we  at 
prefent  fpeak.  A  poet  of  the  14th  century,  Machau, 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  l'ubject  of  the  harp  alone  ;  in  which 
he  affigns  to  each  of  its  25  ftrings  an  allegorical  name; 
calling  one  liberality,  another  wealth,  &c.  The  inftrument 
which  frequently  accompanied,  and  indeed  difputed  the 
pre-eminence  with,  the  harp,  was  the  viol.  Till  the  16th 
century  this  inftrument  was  furnifhed  with  frets  ;  after  that 
period  it  was  reduced  to  four  ftrings ;  and  ftill,  under  the 
denomination  of  violin,  holds  the  firft  place  among  the 
treble  inftruments.  The  viol  was  played  with  a  bow,  and 
differed  entirely  from  the  vielle,  the  tones  of  which  were 
produced  by  the  fridlion  of  a  wheel :  the  wheel  performed 
the  part  of  a  bow. 

Britifh  harpers  were  famous  long  before  the  conqueft: 
Giraldus  Cambrenlis  (writing  in  1188)  fays,  that  the 
Welfli  bards,  and  fingers,  or  reciters,  have  the  genealogies 
of  their  princes,  ivritten  in  the  Welffi  language,  in  their 
ancient  and  authentic  books,  and  alfo  retain  them  in 
their  memory,  from  Roderic  the  Great,  from  whom  they 
afeend  to  Sylvius,  Afcanius,  JEneas,  and  thence  to  Adam  ! 
II w.  re's  Itinerary  of  Archbijhop  Baldwin,  The  harp  con¬ 
tinued 
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tinued  to  be  the  favourite  inflrument  in  Britain  for  many 
a^es,  under  the  Britifh,  Saxon,  Danifh,  and  Norman,  kings. 
T he  fiddle,  however,  is  mentioned  fo  early  as  1200  in  the 
legendary  life  of  St.  Chriflopher. 

Chaucer,  who  in  the  14-th  century  enlarged  our  vocabu¬ 
lary,  polifhed  our  numbers,  and  with  acquifitions  from 
France  and  Italy  augmented  our  flore  of  knowledge, 
entitles  one  of  his  poems  the  Hiftory  of  St.  Cecilia ;  and 
the  celebrated  patronefs  of  mufic  muff  no  doubt  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  hiftory  of  the  art.  Neither  in  Chaucer,  how¬ 
ever,  nor  in  any  of  the  hillories  or  legendary  accounts 
of  this  faint,  does  any  thing  appear  to  authorife  the 
religious  veneration  paid  to  her  by  the  votaries  of  mufic ; 
nor^is  it  eafy  to  difcover  whence  it  has  aril'en.  She  was  a 
native  of  heathen  Rome,  and  fuffered  martyrdom  for  re- 
fufing  to  renounce  the  Chriftian  religion,  though  her 
feveral  legends  are  not  agreed  either  as  to  the  period  of  her 
birth  or  bufferings,  nor  as  to  the  particular  death  to  which 
{lie  was  condemned.  She  is  ftated  to  have  very  early  made 
a  vow  of  perpetual  chaftity,  but  that  her  parents  never- 
thelefs  compelled  her  to  marry  a  young  man  named  Vale¬ 
rianus,  a  heathen,  and  who,  “  going  to  bed  on  the  wed¬ 
ding-night,  as,”  we  are  told,  “  the  cujiom  then  was,"  re¬ 
ceived'  information  from  his  fpoufe  that  he  mull  with¬ 
draw  from  her  chamber,  as  lire  was  nightly  vifited  by  an 
angel  from  heaven,  who  would  otherwife  deftroy  him. 
Valerianus  pleaded  for  an  interview  with  the  angel, 
which  Cecilia  explained  to  him  as  impofiible,  unlefs  he 
would  abjure  his  pagan  errors,  and  receive  baptiftn ; 
adding  fuch  “  fweet  and  convincing  arguments”  in  fup- 
port  of  her  fuperior  faith,  as  in  the  end  completely  to 
convince  his  reafon.  Valerianus,  therefore,  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  Tibertius,  to  whom  he  communicated  all  that  had 
pafied,  were  made  converts  to  the  true  church;  fhortly 
after  which  the  good  hulband  found  his  wife  at  prayers 
in  her  clofet,  and  by  her  fide,  joining  in  her  devotion,  an 
angel  clothed  with  brightnefs,  in  the  lliape  of  “  a  beau¬ 
tiful  youth  ;”  who  allured  Valerianus,  that  both  his  own 
and  his  brother’s  converfion  were  accepted,  and  would 
loon  be  crowned  with  the  “  blelfings  of  martyrdom.” 
Valerianus  and  Tibertius  were  foon  after  beheaded,  as  the 
angel  had  encouraged  them  to  hope;  and  Cecilia,  Hill  re¬ 
maining  ftedfaft,  in  defpite  of  the  efforts  made  to  perfuade 
or  intimidate  her  into  idolatry,,  was,  according  to  fome 
authors,  thrown  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water  and 
fealded  to  death,  or,  as  others  Hate,  ftifled  in  a  dry  bath  ; 
while  fome  albert,  that,  furviving  the  latter  attempt  on 
her  life,  Ihe  was  beheaded.  Her  martyrdom  is  generally 
regarded  as  having  taken  place  about  the  year  230,  though 
there  are  various  authorities  which  place  it  lo  early  as 
between  176  and  180.  There  is  at  Rome  an  elegant 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Cecilia,  which  it  would  be 
deemed  prophane  not  to  believe  to  Hand  on  the  precife 
iite  of  the  houfe  in  which  lire  received  the  vifits  of  her 
heavenly  admirer ;  and,  conforming  to  the  tale  of  her 
having  been  fealded  to  death,  a  chapel  is  fhown  which  is 
declared  to  have  been  eredted  on  the  fpot  where  {he  met 
that  dreadful  fate.  To  this  faint,  as  we  have  faid,  has 
been  ailigned  the  patronage  of  ecclefialtical  melody,  from 
her  alleged  excellence  in  finging  the  divine  prailes,  to 
which  flie  joined  inllrumental  mufic  :  and  we  are  not 
only  alfured,  by  the  members  of  the  papal  church,  that 
the  angel  who  was  enamoured  of  her,  quitted  the  celef- 
tial  manlions,  overcome  by  the  facination  of  her  harmony ; 
but  that,  when  {he  was  beheaded,  he  joined  in  a  fweet 
melodious  concert  with  other  angels,  who  conducted  her 
to  the  realms  of  blils.  When  Stationers’  Hall  was  re¬ 
built  after  the  fire  of  London,  a  folemn  annual  mufical 
meeting  was  held  there  on  her  anniverfary  ;  and  for  the 
celebration  of  that  folemnity,  Purcell  compofed  his  juftly- 
admired  Te-Deum  and  Jubilate  ;  while  it  is  to  be  no¬ 
ticed,  that  Dryden,  Pope,  and  others  of  our  bell  poets, 
compofed  Odes  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  all  joining  in  her 
praile  as  the  patronefs  of  mufic,  and,  according  to  poeti¬ 
cal  licence,  alluding  to  the  ftory  of.  an  angelic  admirer 


coming  down  to  vifit  her.  Dryden’s  Alexander's  Feall, 
which,  for  its  ftrength  and  beauty  of  expreflion,  Hands 
pre-eminent,  clofes  with  the  following  encomium  on  this 
mufical  faint : 

Ere  heaving  bellows  learn ’d  to  blow, 

While  organs  yet  were  mute  ; 

Timotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute 
And  founding  lyre, 

Could  fwel)  the  foul  to  rage,  or  kindle  foft  defire. 

At  lad  divine  Cecilia  came, 

Inventrefs  of  the  vocal  frame ; 

The  fweet  enthufiaft,  from  her  facred  llore, 

Enlarg’d  the  former  narrow  bounds, 

And  added  length  to  lolemn  founds, 

With  nature’s  mother- wit, and  arts  unknown  befor^t, 

Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  ; 

He  rais’d  a  mortal  to  the  ficies, 

She  drew  an  angel  down. 

The  title  of  doftor  in  mufic,  peculiar  to  the  univerfities 
of  our  own  country,  according  to  Anthony  Wood  was 
firfl  conferred  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  II.  but  this 
is  fixing  it  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  in  which  fuch  a 
title  can  be  proved  to  have  fubfifted  at  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge,  or  to  have  been  conferred  on  the  profeflors  of 
other  fciences.  Spelman,  a  more  nice  and  accurate  After 
of  fabts,  believes  that  the  appellation  of  doblor  was  not 
among  the  degrees  granted  to  graduates  in  England  till 
the  reign  of  king  John,  about  1207. 

It  is  known  that  this  title  was  created  on  the  continent 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  as  more  honour¬ 
able  than  that  of  magijier,  or  matter,  which  was  become 
too  common.  Its  original  fignification  implied  not  only 
learning  and  {kill,  but  abilities  to  teach,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Ariftotle,  who  fays,  that  the  molt  certain 
proof  of  knowledge  in  any  fcience  is  the  being  able  to 
inltruct  others.  John  de  Muris  begins  the  fecond  part  of 
his  Treatife  on  Mufic  with  the  following  palfage  :  “  Prin- 
ceps  philofophorum  Arillotles  ait  in  principio  mathema¬ 
tics:  fuse,  omnino  feientis  fignum  ell  pofie  docere.”  Muli- 
ces  Trabl.  MS.  Bodi.  300. 

But  the  precife  time  when  this  creation  extended  to 
the  faculties  of  medicine  and  mulic  does  not  appear;  nor 
can  the  names  be  found  of  thofe  profeflors  in  either 
to  whom  the  title  was  firfl  granted.  It  has,  however, 
been  frequently  remarked,  (Burney’s  Hid.  Mufi  vol.  ii.) 
that  during  the  middle  ages  mufic  was  always  ranked 
among  the  feven  liberal  arts,  that  it  was  included  in  the 
trivium  and  quadrivium,  and  thjit  it  was  ftudied  by  all 
thofe  who  afpired  at  reputation  lor  learning  throughout 
Europe.  The  trivium  comprifed  the  three  fciences  of 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic,  which  teach  us  how  to  rea- 
lon  with  accuracy  and  precifion  ;  and  the  quadrivium  com¬ 
prehended  arithmetic,  mufic,  geometry,  and  aftronomy,  as 
the  four  branches  of  the  mathematics  which  lilently  con¬ 
template  whatever  is  capable  of  being  numbered  or  mea- 
fured.  'Now  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  our  univerfities, 
mufic  is  the  only  one  of  thefe  leven  fciences  that  confers 
degrees  on  its  Undents ;  and  in  other  countries,  though 
theology,  law,  and  medicine,  bellow  this  honour,  which 
are  not  of  the  feven,  yet  mufic,  which  is,  can  afpire  at  no 
fuch  diftinbtion.  However,  it  evidently  appears  that  the 
mufic  which  was'regarded  as  a  fcience  by  our  forefathers, 
was  merely  fpeculative,  and  fuch  as  concerned  harmonics, 
the  ratio  of  mufical  intervals,  and  the  philofophy  of  found  ; 
and  in  this  fenfe  mufical  degrees  are  perhaps  but  fel- 
dom  conferred  in  our  univerfities  according  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  fpirit  of  the  inflitution.  But  the  prefent  flatutes,  not 
wholly  neglecting  the  gratification  of  the  ear,  are  more 
favourable  to  practical  mufic,  and  allow  candidates  for 
degrees  to  perform  exercifes,  in  which  fpecimens  may  be 
furnifhed  of  their  {kill  in  melody,  harmony,  and  compo- 
fition,  where  thofe  founds  are  arranged  and  combined 
which  fcience  meafures  and  fixes  by  calculation. 
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By  the  ftatutes  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  it  is  re¬ 
quired  of  every  proceeder  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in 
malic,  that  he  employ  feven  years  in  the  ftudy  or  pra&ice 
of  that  faculty,  and  at  the  end  of  that  term  produce  a 
teftimonial  of  his  having  fo  done,  under  the  hands  of  cre¬ 
dible  witneffes ;  and  that,  previous  to  the  fupplication  of 
his  grace  towards  this  degree,  he  compofe  a  piece  of  five 
parts,  and  perform  the  fame  publicly  in  the  mufic-fchool, 
with  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic,  firft  caufing  to  be  af¬ 
fixed  on  each  of  the  doors  of  the  great  gates  of  the  fchools 
a  programma,  giving  three  days  notice  of  the  day  and 
hour  of  each  performance.  Of  a  bachelor  proceeding  to 
the  degree  of  doftor,  it  is  required  that  he  (hall  ftudy  five 
years  after  the  taking  his  bachelor's  degree,  and  produce 
the  like  proof  of  his  having  fo  done  as  is  requifite  in  the 
cafe  of  a  bachelor ;  and  farther,  (hall  compofe  a  piece  in 
fix  or  eight  parts,  and  publicly  perform  the  fame  “  turn 
vocibus  quam  inltrumentis  etiam  muficis,”  on  fome  day 
to  be  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  previoufly  notifying  the 
day  and  hour  of  performance  in  the  manner  before  pre- 
fcribed.  Such  exercile  to  be  performed  in  the  prefence  of 
Dr.  Heyther’s  profelfor  of  mufic.  This  being  done,  the 
candidate  (hall  fupplicate  his  grace  in  the  convocation- 
lioufe ;  which  being  granted  by  both  theSavilian  profefibrs, 
or  by  fome  mafter  of  arts  deputed  by  them  for  that  purpofe, 
he  (hall  be  prefented  to  his  degree. 

The  firft  qualification  for  the  degree  either  of  bachelor 
or  doftor  in  mufic,  was  formerly  the  reading  and  expound¬ 
ing  of  certain  books  in  Boethius,  as  the  only  writings 
whence  knowledge  in  the  principles  of  the  l’cience  could 
be  acquired.  (See  the  ftatutes  of  the  univerfity.)  But 
the  candidate  for  academical  degrees  is  no  longer  put  to 
this  teft  ;  he  is  now  to  compofe  an  exercife  for  voices  and 
inftruments  in  fix  or  eight  parts,  which  he  is  to  fubmit  to 
the  infpedftion  of  the  mufic-profefl'or,  and  to  have  publicly 
performed  in  the  mufic-fchool  of  the  univerfity. 

Wood,  in  his  Fafti,  has  been  able  to  produce  no  names 
of  muficians  that  have  been  enrolled  among  the  graduates 
of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  before  the  fixteenth  century, 
though  we  are  told  of  feveral  at  Cambridge  of  an  earlier 
period.  John  Hambois  is  imagined  by  fome  to  be  the 
firft  mufician  who  was  honoured  in  England  with  the  title 
of  dodtor ;  but,  w’hether  this  Hambois  was  a  member  of 
this  univerfity,  or  of  Oxford,  does  not  appear;  nor  indeed 
is  it  precifely  known  at  what  time  he  received  his  diploma. 
In  Hollinlhed’s  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  1355,  there  is  an 
enumeration  of  the  mod  eminent  men  of  learning  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  among  whom  the  author  includes 
John  Hamboys,  “  an  excellent  mufician,”  adding,  that 
“  for  his  notable  cunning  therein  he  was  made  a  dodtor 
of  mufic.”  But  academical  honours  in  the  faculty  of 
mufic  may  be  traced  up  to  the  year  14-63,  when  Henry  Ha- 
bengton  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  mufic 
at  Cambridge,  and  Thomas  Saintwix,  dodfor  in  mufic, 
was  made  mafter  of  king's  college  in  the  fame  univerfity. 

After  the  invention  of  printing, an  art  which  has  tended 
to  difl’eminate  knowledge  with  wonderful  rapidity  among 
mankind,  mufic,  and  particularly  counterpoint,  became 
an  objedt  of  high  importance.  The  names  of  the  mod 
eminent  compolers  who  flouri(hed  in  England,  from  that 
time  to  the  reformation,  were,  Fairfax,  William  of  New¬ 
ark,  Sheryngham,  Turges,  Banifter,  Tudor,  Taverner, 
Tye,  Johnlon,  Parfons ;  to  whom  may  be  added  John 
Marbeck,  who  fet  the  whole  Englilh  cathedral-fervice  to 
mufic. 

Before  the  reformation,  as  there  was  but  one  religion, 
there  was  but  one  kind  of  facred  mufic  in  Europe,  plain 
chant,  and  the  defcant  built  upon  it.  That  mufic  like- 
wile  was  applied  to  one  language  only,  the  Latin.  On 
that  account,  the  compofitions  of  Italy,  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  Flanders,  and  England,  kept  pace  in  a  great 
degree  with  each  other  in  ftyle  and  excellence.  All  the 
arts  feern  to  have  been  the  companions,  if  not  the  pro¬ 
duce,  of  fuccefsful  commerce  :  they  appeared  firft  in 
Italy,  then  in  the  Hanfeatic  Towns,  next  in  the  Nether¬ 


lands  ;  and  during  the  fixteenth  century,  when  commerce 
became  general,  in  every  part  of  Europe. 

In  the  fixteenth  century  mufic  was  an  indifpenfable 
part  of  polite  education.  All  the  princes  of  Europe  were 
inftrudted  in  that  art.  There  is  a  colledtion  preferved  in 
manufcript  called  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book.  Dr. 
Burney  fays,  that,  if  her  majefty  was  able  to  execute  any 
of  the  pieces  in  that  book,  (lie  mull  have  been  a  great 
player;  and  he  adds,  what  we  (who  have  not  feen  them) 
can  hardly  credit,  that  a  month’s  pradlice  would  not  be 
fufficient  for  any  mafter  now  in  Europe  to  enable  him  to 
play  one  of  them  to  the  end.  Tallis,  Angularly  profound 
in  mufical  compofition,  and  his  admirable  fcholar, 
were  two  of  the  authors  of  this  famous  collection.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  genius  and  learning  of  the 
Britifti  muficians  were  not  inferior  to  any  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  ;  an  obfervation  fcarcely  applicable  at  any  other  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  hiftory  of  this  country.  Sacred  mufic  was  the 
principal  objeCt  to  ftudy  all  over  Europe. 

During  the  fixteenth  century,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
next,  many  of  the  mod  eminent  mufical  theorifts  of  Italy 
employed  their  time  in  fubtle  divifions  of  the  fcale,  and 
vifionary  purfuits  after  the  ancient  Greek  genera ;  nor 
was  this  rage  wholly  confined  to  theorifts,  but  extended 
itfelf  to  praftical  muficians,  ambitious  of  aftonilhing  the 
World  by  their  deep  fcience  and  fuperior  penetration, 
though  they  might  have  employed  their  time  more  profit¬ 
ably  to  themfelves,  and  the  art  they  profelfed,  in  exploring 
the  latent  refources  of  harmonic  combinations  and  effeCts 
in  compofttion,  or  in  refining  the  tone,  heightening  the 
exprefiion,  and  extending  the  powers  of  execution,  upon, 
fome  particular  inftrument.  Thefe  vain  enquiries  cer¬ 
tainly  impeded  the  progrefs  of  modern  mufic  ;  for  hardly 
a  fingle  trad!  or  treatife  was  prefented  to  the  public,  that 
was  not  crowded  with  circles,  legments  of  circles,  dia¬ 
grams,  divifions,  fubdivifions,  commas,  modes,  genera, 
fpecies,  and  technical  terms,  drawn  from  Greek  writers, 
and  the  now  unintelligible  and  ufelefs  jargon  of  Boe¬ 
thius. 

Don  Nicolo  Vicentino,  publiftied  at  Rome,  1555,  a  work 
in  quarto,  entitled  L'  Antica  Mvjica  ridotta  alia  moderna 
Praltica,  or  “  Ancient  Mufic  reduced  to  modern  Prac¬ 
tice,”  with  precepts  and  examples  for  the  three  genera 
and  their  fpecies;  to  which  is  added,  an  account  of  a  new 
inftrument  for  the  mod  perfect  performance  of  mufic,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  mufical  fecrets.  Vicentino,  by  the  title 
of  Don  prefixed  to  his  name,  feems  to  have  been  an  eccle- 
fiaftic  of  the  Benedidtine  order.  He  was  a  pradlical  mu¬ 
fician,  and  appears  to  have  known  his  bufinefs.  In  his 
treatife  he  has  explained  the  difficulties  in  the  mufic  of 
his  time,  with  fuch  clearnefs,  as  w’ould  have  been  ufeful 
to  the  ftudent,  and  honourable  to  himfelf,  if  he  had  not 
fplit  upon  enharmonic  rocks  and  chromatic  quickfands. 
He  gives  a  circumftantial  account  of  a  difpute  between 
him  and  another  mufician  at  Rome,  Vicentio  Lufitanio, 
who  maintained  that  modern  mufic  was  entirely  diatonic  ; 
while  Vicentino  was  of  opinion,  that  the  prefent  mufic 
was  a  mixture  of  all  the  three  ancient  genera,  diatonic, 
chromatic,  and  enharmonic.  This  difpute  having  pro¬ 
duced  a  wager  of  two  gold  crowns,  the  fubjedt  was  dif- 
cufted  in  the  pope’s  chapel,  before  judges  appointed  by 
the  difputants,  and  determined  againft  Vicentino  ;  whe¬ 
ther  juftly  or  unjuftly,  depends  upon  the  precife  fenfe  af- 
figned  to  the  term  chromatic  by  the  leveral  difputants. 
Though  Vicentino  loft  his  wager  by  the  decifion  of  the 
judges  againft  him,  he  recovered  his  honour  fome  time 
after,  by  his  antagonift,  Lufitanio,  recanting,  and  coming 
over  to  his  opinion.  According  to  K  ire  her,  Vicentino 
was  the  firft  who  imagined  that  the  proportions  or  ratios 
of  the  ancient  diatonic  genus  were  inadmiflible  in  our 
counterpoint;  and  tried  in  his  work  to  eftablifii  the  tetra- 
chord  to  confift  of  a  major  femitone,  and  two  tones,  one 
major  and  one  minor;  which  forms  the  diatonic  fyntonaj 
of  Ptolemy,  which  Zarlino  has  propagated,  and  which  is 
now  in  general  ufe. 
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Other  eminent  mn Heal  theories  of  Itaty,  who  flourilhed 
in  the  fixteenth  century,  were,  Franchinus  Gafierius,  or 
Gad'orio  of  Lode,  Pietro  Aaron  of  Florence,  Lodovico 
Fogliano,  Giov.  Spatro,  Giov.  Maria  da  Terentio  Lan- 
franco,  StefFano  Uanneo,  Anton.  Francifco  Done,  Luigi 
Dentice,  and  Giofeffo  Zarlino,  the  mod  general,  volumi¬ 
nous,  and  celebrated,  theorilt  of  that  period;  Vincentio 
Galilei,  a  Florentine  nobleman,  and  father  of  the  great 
Galileo;  Maria  Artufe  of  Bologna,  Orafeo  Tegrini,  Pietro 
Pontio,  Lodovico  Zacconi,  &c.  The  principal  Roman 
authors  were,  Giovanni  Anmuccia,  Giovanni  Pierluigi 
da  Paledrina,  judly  celebrated,  Ruggiero  Giovanelli,  Luca 
Marenzio,  who  brought  to  perfection  madrigals,  the  mod 
cheerful  fpecies  of  fecular  mulic.  Of  the  Venetians,  Adrian 
Willaeri  is  allowed  to  be  at  the  head.  At  the  head  of  the 
Neapolitans  is  defervedly  placed  Rocco  Rodio.  Lombardy 
might  alio  furnifli  an  ample  lid  of  eminent  muficians  dur¬ 
ing  the  fixteenth  century,  of  whom,  however,  our  limits 
will  not  admit  of  a  particular  enumeration  :  the  chief  of 
them  w'ere,  Condanzo  Porta,  Gadoldi,  Biili,  Cima,  Vocchi, 
and  Monteverde.  At  Bologna,  befides  Artufi  already 
mentioned,  Andrea  Rota  of  the  fame  city  appears  to  have 
been  an  admirable  contrapunCtid.  Francifco  Corteccia, 
a  celebrated  organid  and  compofer,  and  Alefiandro  Strig- 
glio,  a  lutanid,  and  voluminous  compofer,  w'ere  the  mod 
eminent  Florentines. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  extenfive  empire  of  Germany, 
have  long  made  mulic  a  part  of  general  education.  They 
hold  the  place,  next  to  Italy,  among  the  mod  fuccefsful 
cultivators  of  the  art.  During  the  fixteenth  century, 
their  mod  eminent  compofers  of  mulic,  and  writers  on  the 
I'ubjeCt,  were,  Geo.  Reifchius,  Michael  Rofwick,  Andreas 
Ornithorparchus,  Paul  Hofhaimer,  Lufpeinius,  Henry 
Loris  or  Lorit,  Faber,  Fink,  Holinan,  and  many  others 
whom  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention  ;  and  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  account  of  whofe  treatifes  and  compodtions  we  mud 
refer  to  more  voluminous  hidories  of  mude. 

In  France,  during  the  fixteenth  century,  no  art  except 
the  art  of  w'ar  made  much  progrefs  in  improvement. 
Ronfard,  Baif,  Goudimel,  Claud  le  Jeune,  Caurroy,  and 
Maudit,  are  the  chief  French  mudeians  of  that  period. 

In  Spain,  mude  was  early  received  into  the  circle  of 
fciences  in  the  univerdties.  The  mudeal  profeflbrfhip  at 
Salamanca  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Alfonfo  the 
Wife,  king  of  Cadile.  One  of  the  mod  celebrated  of  the 
Spaniih  mudeians  w'as  Francis  Salinas,  who  had  been  blind 
from  his  infancy.  He  was  a  native  of  Burgos.  Don  Crif- 
tofero  Morales,  and  Tomafo  Lodovico  da  Vittorio,  de- 
ferve  likewife  to  be  mentioned  ;  and  to  mention  them  is 
all  we  can  attempt;  the  purpofe  of  which  is,  to  excite 
more  minute  enquiry  by  thofe  who  may  choofe  to  invedi- 
gate  the  fubjeft  particularly. 

The  Netherlands,  likewife,  during  the  period  of  which 
we  have  been  fpeaking,  produced  eminent  compofers  ;  of 
whom  w’e  may  mention  Verletot,  Gombert,  Arkadelt, 
Berchem,  Richefort  or  Ricciafort,  Crequilon,  Le  Coq, 
Canis,  Jacob  Clemens  Non  Papa,  Pierre  Manchicourt, 
Badon,  Ker),  Rore,  Orlandi  di  Lalfo,  and  his  fons  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Rodolph. 

Though  organs  were  known  in  churches  as  early  as  the 
year  663,  yet  dgured  balfes,  that  is,  what  v/e  now  call 
thorough  baj's,  were  not  p  radii  fed  till  about  1605,  near  a 
thoufand  years  after,  Steve7is's  Grejham  Lcttures,  Trinity 
Term,  1817.  , 

Ludovico  Viadana,  the  inventor  of  the  expedient  of 
exprefling  chords  by  figures  in  accompaniment  or  tho- 
rough-bafs,  which  the  Italians  cz\\  bajj'o-continuo,  was  born 
at  Lodi,  in  the  Milanefe,  the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth 
century.  His  fird  preferment  was  that  of  maedro  di  ca- 
pella  of  the  cathedral  of  Fano,  and  the  fecond  that  of 
Mantua.  He  was  one  of  the  mod  didinguiihed  ecclefiadi- 
cal  compofers  of  his  time.  Indances  of  the  minute  be¬ 
ginnings  of  this  expedient  have  been  obferved  previous 
to  the  time  of  Viadana  ;  but  he  was,  doubtlefs,"  the  fird 
who  drew  up  general  rules  for  exprefiing  harmony  by 
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figures  over  the  bafs  in  1615.  Draudius,  in  an  ample  lid 
of  his  ecclefiadical  compofitions,  which  were  very  nu¬ 
merous,  telis  us  of  one  that  authenticates  his  claim  to 
this  invention,  which  was  a  collection  of  all  his  choral 
pieces,  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four,  parts;  “with  a 
continued  and  general  bafs,  adapted  to  the  organ  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  new  invention,  and  ufeful  for  every  finger  as  well 
as  organid  ;  to  which  are  added  fhort  rules  and  explana¬ 
tions  for  accompanying  a  general  bafs,  according  to  the 
new  method.”  Viadana  was  therefore  the  fird  who  com- 
pofed  an  organ-bafs  different  from  the  voice-part,  in  the 
execution  of  which  the  new-invented  figures  enabled  the 
performer  to  give  the  fingers  the  whole  harmony  of  the 
feveral  parts  of  a  full  compofition,  without  feeing  the 
fcore.  This  practice  was  introduced  into  France  about 
the  year  1650,  by  Henry  du  Mont ;  (fee  vol.  xv.  p.  712.) 

In  the  feventeenth  century,  the  greated  performer  on 
the  organ  and  harpfichord,  and  the  bed  compofer  for  thofe 
indruments  that  Italy  could  boad,  was  Girolamo  Frefco- 
baldi,  a  native  of  Ferrara  ;  but  who  went  early  in  bis  life 
to  Rome  with  his  mader  Milleville,  where  he  was  eleCted 
organid  of  St.  Peter’s  church.  All  the  mufical  writers  of 
Italy  have  celebrated  his  talents  ;  and  his  works,  which 
dill  remain,  are  indifputable  vouchers  of  the  truth  of 
their  encomiums.  Quadrio  fays,  that  early  in  his  youth, 
as  a  linger,  he  delighted  every  ear,  and  was  praifed  by 
every  tongue  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  But  his 
chief  excellence  confided  in  compofing  and  playing  on 
the  organ  and  harpfichord,  for  which  he  became  fo  re¬ 
nowned,  that  his  works,  both  printed  and  manufeript, 
were  in  the  hands  of  all  profedors  and  collectors  of  mufi¬ 
cal  compofitions.  According  to  Della  Valle,  Frefcobaldi 
was  living  in  1641.  His  fird  work,  entitled  “  Ricercari  e 
Canzoni  Francefe,  fatte  fopra  diverfi  oblighi  in  Partitura, 
libro  primo,  1615,”  contains  the  fird  compofitions  we 
have  leen  printed  in  fcore,  and  with  bars.  They  are  like¬ 
wife  the  fird  regular  fugues  that  we  have  found  upon  one 
fubjeCt,  or  of  two  fubjeCts  carried  on  at  the  dune  time, 
from  the  beginning  of  a  movement  to  the  end.  Ricercari 
and  fantajie  preceded  fonatas  and  concertos,  and  were  the 
fird  compofitions  exprefsly  made  for  indruments,  after  the 
invention  of  counterpoint.  The  fugues  of  Frefcobaldi 
have  great  merit,  if  we  confider  tire  date  of  indrumental 
mufic  at  the  time  they  were  produced  :  the  fubjeCts  are 
marked,  the  harmony  pure,  and  the  dyle  chafte  and  clear. 
Frefcobaldi’s  maderly  and  pleafing  fugues  added  new 
dignity  and  attraction  to  the  organ  ;  they  were  foon  imi¬ 
tated  all  over  Europe,  and  wherever  there  was  an  organ 
and  an  organid  poffefled  of  hand  and  head  capable  of 
emulating  a  dyle  fo  fuitable  to  the  genius  of  that  indru- 
ment.  It  is  not  faid  in  the  title  page  for  what  indruments 
the  feveral  parts  were  designed;  but,  as  the  author  was  a 
great  organ  player,  we  make  no  doubt  but  that  they  were 
fird  produced  by  and  for  that  indrument,  as  all  the  four 
parts  are  fo  compaCt  and  clofely  connected,  that  they  are 
dill  within  the  grafp  of  the  two  hands.  Notwithdanding 
many  of  thele  fugues  are  upon  two,  three,  and  even 
four,  fubjeCts,  and  every  learned  artifice  of  inverfion, 
augmentation,  diminution,  and  moto  contrario,  is  ufed, 
he  has  had  the  dexterity  to  avoid  confufion.  The  “  Sonata 
d’lntavolatura  di  Cimbalo  ed  Organo  partite  di  diverfe 
Arie  e  Corrente,  Ballati,  Ciaccone,  Paffacagli  di  Frel- 
cobaldi,”  publilhed  at  Rome  in  1637,  upon  fix  lines  for 
the  right  hand,  and  eight  for  the  left,  are  very  full,  and 
of  difficult  execution.  Thefe  pieces,  being  embellidied 
with  the  fadiionable  divifions  and  graces  of  the  times, 
have  fuftered  more  by  age  than  the  ricercari,  which  have 
all  the  fimplicity  of  vocal  fugues  in  the  church-dyle.  But 
even  in  his  variations  on  old  airs,  we  find  more  tade  and 
pafiages  which  have  dood  their  ground,  than  in  any  other 
harpiichord-mufic  of  the  fame  period. 

Our  Bird,  Dr.  Bull,  and  Giles  Fornaby,  feem  to  have 
been  the  greated  organ-players  in  Europe  during  the  fix¬ 
teenth  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  till  Fref- 
cobaldi  introduced  a  fuperior  dyle  of  treating  the  organ, 
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divefted  of  rapid  and  frivolous  divifions  which  difgrace 
that  mod:  noble  and  compreheniive  of  all  inftruments. 
Indeed  the  fugues  of  Freicobaldi  are  worked  with  fuch 
geniuS  and  learning  as  have  never  been  furpafled,  unlefs 
by  thofe  of  Sebaftian  Each,  and  Handel,  which  feem  to 
include  every  perfection  of  which  this  ingenious  and  ela¬ 
borate  fpecies  of  compofition  is  capable.  And,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  thefe  fugues,  all  inftrumental  mufic,  particularly 
that  for  keyed  inftruments,  feems  to  have  been  in  a  very 
rude  date  at  this  time  throughout  Europe.  It  was  dry, 
difficult,  unaccented,  and  infipid. 

The  mu  deal  writers  and  compofers  who  acquired  fame 
in  England  during  the  feventeenth  century,  were,  Dr. 
Nathanael  Giles,  Thomas  Tomkins,  and  his  fon  of  the 
fame  name  ;  Elway  Bevin,  Orlando  Gibbons,  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Child,  Adrian  Batten,  Martin  Pierfon,  William 
Lawes,  Henry  Lawes,  Dr.  John  Wilfon,  John  Hilton, 
John  Playford,  Capt.  Henry  Cook,  Pelham  Humphrey, 
John  Blow,  William  Turner,  Dr.  Chridopher  Gibbons, 
Benjamin  Rogers,  and  Henry  Purcell.  Of  thefe,  Orlando 
Gibbons,  Pelham  Humphrey,  and  Kenry  Purcell,  far  ex¬ 
celled  the  red. 

About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  a  mufic-leCture 
or  profefforfhip  was  founded  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford 
by  Dr.  William  Hychin. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  a  charter  was  granted  to  the 
muficians  of  Weftminder,  incorporating  them,  as  the 
king’s  muficians,  into  a  body  politic,  with  powers  to  pro- 
l'ecute  and  fine  all  who,  except  themfelves,  Ihould  “  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  any  benefit  or  advantage  of  mufic  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  Wales ;”  powers  which  in  the  fubfequent  reign 
were  put  in  execution. 

About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  padion 
feems  to  have  been  excited  in  England  for  the  violin,  and 
for  pieces  exprefsly  compofed  for  it  in  the  Italian  manner. 
This  may  be  pronounced  the  mod  powerful,  the  mod  per¬ 
fect,  and  the  moll  ufeful,  indrument  that  has  ever  been 
invented.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  performer  on  this  fo- 
vereign  of  the  orcheftra,  to  make  the  intonation  of  all 
keys  equally  perfect.  We  have  not  been  able  to  trace  its 
antiquity  higher  than  tire  fixteenth  century.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  feventeenth  century  it  was  hardly  known 
to  the  Englidi  in  diape  or  name  ;  and,  therefore,  that  lupe- 
rior  power  of  exprelfing  almod  all  that  a  human  voice 
can  produce,  except  the  articulation  of  words,  leemed  at 
this  time  fo  utterly  impoflible,  that  it  was  not  thought  a 
gentleman’s  indrument,  or  one  that  Ihould  be  admitted 
into  good  company.  Viols  of  various  fizes,  with  fix  firings, 
and  fretted  like  the  guitar,  began  indeed  to  be  admitted 
Into  chamber-concerts  ;  for,  when  the  performance  was 
public,  thefe  inftruments  were  too  feeble  for  the  obtufe 
organs  of  our  Gothic  anceftors  ;  and  the  low  Hate  of  our 
regal  mufic  in  the  timeTif  Henry  VIII.  1530,  maybe 
gathered  from  the  accounts  given  in  Hall’s  and  Hol- 
lingdiead’s  Chronicles  of  a  mafque  at  cardinal  Wolfey’s 
palace,  Whitehall,  where  the  king  was  entertained  with 
“  a  concert  of  drums  and  fifes.”  But  this  was  foft  mufic 
compared  with  that  of  his  heroic  daughter  Elizabeth, 
who,  according  to  Henxner,  ufed  to  be  regaled  during 
dinner  “  with  twelve  trumpets  and  two  kettle-drums ; 
which,  together  with  fifes,  cornets,  and  fide-drums,  made 
the  hall  ring  for  half  an  hour  together.”  Itinerarium ,  edit. 
1757,  Strawberry-Hill. 

It  has  long  been  a  difpute  among  the  learned,  whether 
the  violin,  or  any  inftrument  of  that  kind,  as  now  played 
with  a  bow,  was  known  to  the  ancients.  The  little  figure 
of  Apollo,  playing  on  a  kind  of  violin,  with  fomething 
like  a  bow,  in  the  grand  duke’s  tribuna  at  Florence,  which 
Mr.  Addifon  and  others  fuppofed  to  be  antique,  has  been 
proved  to  he  modern  by  the  abbe  Winckelmann  and 
Mr.  Mings.  So  that,  as  this  was  the  only  piece  of  fculp- 
ture  reputed  ancient,  in  which  any  thing  like  a  bow  could 
be  found,  nothing  more  remains  to  be  difeufi'ed  relative 
to  that  point.  With  refpe£t  to  an  inftrument  with  a  dou¬ 
ble  neck,  befides  that  on  the  broken  obelilk  at  Rome,  and 


one  from  a  fepulchral  grotto  in  the  ancient  city  of  Tar- 
quinia,  there  is  an  antique  painting  in  the  collection  of 
William  Locke,  efq.  which  confifts  of  a  fingle  figure,  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  a  mufe,  with  an  inftrument  nearly  in  the  form 
of  a  modern  violin,  but  the  neck  is  rnych  longer,  and  nei¬ 
ther  bow  nor  pleCtrum  are  difcoverable  near  it.  This,  as 
Dr.  Burney  apprehends,  may  have  been  a  chehjs,  which 
was  a  fpecies  of  guitar,  either  thrummed  by  the  fingers 
or  twanged  with  a  quill.  The  ancients  had,  indeed,  in- 
llead  of  a  bow,  the  pledrum ;  but,  in  ail  the  reprefentations 
which  painting  and  Iculpture  have  preferved  of  this  im¬ 
plement,  it  appears  too  clumfy  to  produce  from  the  firings 
tones  that  had  either  the  fvveetnel's  or  brilliancy  of  fuch 
as  are  drawn  from  them  by  means  of  the  bow  or  quill. 
Dr.  Burney  fuppofes,  though  it  is  reprefented  fo  maflive, 
that  it  was  a  quill,  or  piece  of  ivory  in  imitation  of  one, 
rather  than  a  ftick  or  blunt  piece  of  wood  or  ivory;  and, 
indeed,  Virgil  tells  us,  ^in.  vi.  6+7,  that  it  was  made  of 
ivory. 

The  violin  feems  to  have  been  brought  into  favour  at 
the  court  of  France  before  any  honourable  mention  is 
made  of  it  elfewhere,  by  the  arrival  of  Baltazarini,  a  great 
performer  on  that  inftrument;  who,  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  violin-players,  was  fent  from  Piedmont  by  marlhal 
Briflac  to  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  appointed  by  that 
princefs  her  firft  valet  de  chambre  and  fuperintendant  of 
her  mufic.  Galilei  (Dial.  p.  147.)  fays,  that  “  both  the 
violin  and  bafs,  or  violoncello,  were  invented  by  the  Ita¬ 
lians,  perhaps  by  the  Neapolitans';”  and  we  are  unable  to 
confute  that  opinion.  Qorelli’s  violin,  long  in  the  pof- 
fefilon  of  Giardini,  was  made  in  1578,  and  the  cafe  painted 
by  Annibal  Caracci,  probably  leveral  years  after  the 
violin  was  finifhed,  at  which  time  that  painter  was  but 
eight  years  old.  Montaigne,  who  was  at  Verona  in  1580, 
fays  that  “  there  were  organs  and  violins  to  accompany 
the  mafs  in  the  great  church.” 

The  reftoration  of  monarchy  and  epifcopacy  in  England 
feems  to  have  been  not  only  favourable  to  facred  mufic, 
but  fecular  ;  for  it  may  be  afcribed  to  the  particular  plea- 
lure  which  king  Charles  II.  received  from  the  gay  and 
fprightly  found  of  the  violin,  that  this  inftrument  was 
introduced  at  court,  and  the  lioufes  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  for  any  other  purpofe  than  country-dances,  and 
feftive  mirth.  Hitherto  there  feem  to  havqheen  no  public 
concerts ;  and  in  the  mufic  of  the  chamber,  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  fancies  on  inftruments,  which  had  taken 
place  of  vocal  madrigals  and  motets,  the  violin  had  no 
admifiion,  the  whole  bufinefs  having  been  done  by  viols. 
After  Charles  had,  in  imitation  of  Louis  XIV.  eftabliflied 
a  band  of  twenty-four  violins,  tenors,  and  bafies,  inftead 
of  the  viols,  lutes,  and  comets,  of  which  the  court-band 
ufed  to  conlift,  the  violin-family  began  to  rife  in  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  had  an  honourable  place  affigned  it  in  the  mufic 
of  the  court,  the  theatres,  and  the  chamber;  and  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  performers  and  compofitions  with  which  the 
nation  was  afterwards  fupplied  from  Italy  and  elfewhere, 
ftimulated  the  practice  and  eftablilhed  the  character  of  that 
clafs  of  inftruments,  which  have  ever  fince  been  univer- 
fally  acknowledged  to  be  the  pillars  of  a  well-ordered 
orcheftra. 

Prior  to  the  year  1600,  there  was  little  other  mufic  ex¬ 
cept  mafles  and  madrigals,  the  two  principal  divifions  of 
facred  and  fecular  mufic  ;  but  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
fent  dramatic  mufic  becomes  the  chief  objeCl  of  attention. 
The  mufic  of  the  church  and  of  the  chamber  continued 
indeed  to  he  cultivated  in  Italy  with  diligence,  and  in  a 
learned  and  elaborate  ftyle,  till  near  the  middle  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  ;  yet  a  revolution  in  favour  of  melody  and  exprefiton 
was  preparing,  even  in  facred  mufic,  by  the  fuccefs  of 
dramatic  compofition,  confiding  of  recitation  and  melo¬ 
dies  for  a  fingle  voice.  Such  melodies  began  now  to 
be  preferred  to  mufic  of  many  parts ;  in  which  canons, 
fugues,  and  full  harmony,  had  been  the  productions 
which  chiefly  employed  the  mailer's  ftudy  and  the  hearer’s 
attention, 
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So  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Riccobpni,  the  performers  in  the  operas  of 
Germany,  particularly  at  Hamburgh,  “  were  all  tradefrnen 
or  handicrafts.  Your  Ihoemaker  (fays  he)  was  often  the 
firft  performer  on  the  liage  ;  and  you  might  have  bought 
fruit  and  fweatmeats  of  the  fame  girls  whom  the  night 
before  you  had  feen  in  the  characters  of  Armida  or  Senii- 
ramis.”  Soon,  however,  the  German  opera  arofe  to  a 
more  refpeCtable  fituation  ;  and  even  during  the  feven- 
teenth  century  many  eminent  compofers  ftourilhed  in 
that  country. 

The  lift  of  great  mulicians  which  France  produced  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  fame  century  is  not  numerous. 
Mufic  feems  to  have  been  but  little  cultivated  in  that 
country,  till  the  operas  of  Lulli,  under  the  powerful  pa¬ 
tronage  of  Louis  XIV.  excited  public  attention.  The 
favourite  finging-mafter  and  compofer  of  France,  about 
the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century,  was  Michael  Lam¬ 
bert.  John  Baptift  Lulli,  foon  after  this  time  ;  rofe 
from  the  rank  of  a  menial  fervant  to  fame,  opulence,  and 
nobility,  by  his  Ikill  in  mulical  compolitions.  The  cele¬ 
brated  linger  La  Rochois  was  taught  linging  and  acting 
by  Lulli. 

The  Englifh  mufician  whom  we  laft  mentioned  was  the 
celebrated  Purcell.  After  his  time  the  chief  compofers 
for  the  church  were  Clarke,  Dr.  Holden,  Dr.  Creyghton, 
Tucker,  Aldrich,  Golwin,  Weldon,  Dr.  Crofts,  Dr. 
Greene,  Boyce,  and  Nares  ;  to  -whom  may  be  added 
John  Stanley,  who  attained  high  proficiency  in  mufic, 
although  from  two  years  old  totally  deprived  of  fight. 

The  annals  of  modern  mufic  have  hitherto  fumiflied 
no  event  fo  important  to  the  progrefs  of  the  art  as  the  in¬ 
vention  of  recitative,  or  dramatic  melody;  a  ftyle  of  mufic 
which  refembles  the  manner  of  the  ancient  rhapfodifts. 
See  Cavalieri,  vol.  iii.  p.  921. 

As  the  Orfeo  of  Politiano  was  certainly  the  firft  attempt 
at  the  mufical  drama  now  called  an  opera,  which  was 
afterwards  perfected  by  Apoftolo  Zeno  and  Metaftafio,  we 
fhall  give  the  reader  a  fketch  of  the  fable.  To  this  drama 
there  is  an  argument  in  verfe.  The  piece  is  in  five  a£ls. 
Ariftseus,  a  fhepherd,  the  fon  of  Apollo,  loved  Eurydice, 
the  wife  of  Orpheus,  in  fo  violent  a  manner,  that  he  pur- 
fued  her  in  the  fields  ;  and  in  her  flight  from  him  fhe  was 
bitten  by  a  ferpent,  of  which  fhe  died.  Orpheus,  by  fling¬ 
ing,  fo  foftened  the  inferhals,  that  they  fuft'efed  her  to 
depart,  on  condition  that  he  would  not  look  behind  him. 
But,  not  obeying  this  injunftion,  ihe  was  forced  back  to 
hell.  Upon  his  great  grief,  and  refplution,  never  to  love 
another  female,  the  Thracian  women  tore  him  to  pieces. 

That  no  mufical  dramas,  fimilar  to  thofe  that  were 
afterwards  known  by  the  names  of  operas  and  oratorios, 
had  exiitence  in  Italy  before  the  beginning  of  the  feven¬ 
teenth  century,  feems  certain  by  no  mention  being  made 
of  them  in  the  ample  lift  given  by  Angelo  Ingegneri,  1 598, 
of  all  that  were  then  known,  in  his  difcourle  oil  the  re- 
prefentation  of  dramatic  fables,  and  poetry,  where  he 
treats  of  tragedie,  comedie,  pajiorali,  pj  calorie,  bofckereccie. 
See.  all  declaimed  entirely,  except  the  chorales,  which 
leem  to  have  confifted  of  odes  or  madrigals,  fet  to  mufic 
in  parts.  Mufic  is  the  firjl  confideration  in  operas  and 
oratorios ;  but  this  author  fays,  at  the  end  of  his  book, 
“  I  now  come  to  mufic,  the  third  and  lajl  part  of  dramatic 
reprefentations,  which,  in  comedies  and  paliorals  without 
chorufes,  vfltll  be  ufed  at  pleafure,  in  interludes  between 
the  afts,  to  relieve  the  l’pe&ators,  whole  minds  may  be 
fatigued  by  the  attention  they  have  bellowed  on  the 
fable.”  We  are  often  told,  however,  of  mufical  dramas 
performed  at  Rome  and  Venice,  long  before  this  period  : 
and  every  writer  on  the  fubjeft  informs  us,  that  Sulpitius, 
in  his  dedication  of  Vitruvius,  fpeaks  of  a  tragedy  that 
was  recited  and  fung  at  Rome,  under  the  aufpices  of  car¬ 
dinal  Riario,  in  14.80  ;  that  Alfonfd  della  Viola  fet  a 
drama  to  mufic,  in  1560,  for  the  court  of  Ferrara ;  ancf 
tha*-  at  Venice  there  was  an  opera  performed  for  the  enter- 
nent  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  at  his  return  from 
xoland,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles  IX.  in  1 374, 
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which  was  fet  by  the  famous  Zarlino.  Thefe,  and  more, 
have  been  confounded  by  father  Meneftrier  with  the 
mufical  dramas  of  later  times,  after  the  invention  of  reci¬ 
tative, which  alone  ihould  diftinguifli  the  opera  and  oratorio 
from  every  other  l'pecies  of  theatrical  exhibition;  but 
thefe  early  attempts  at  flinging  were  no  more  dramatic 
than  a  mafs,  fervice,  full  anthem,  or  madrigal,  would  be 
if  fung  on  a  ftage.  Indeed  fome  of  the  dramas,  which 
preceded  the  year  1600,  had  chorufes,  and  intermezzi  in 
meafured  mufic,  and  incidental  longs,  like  our  mal'ques 
in  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.  in  which, 
however,  the  dialogue  was  all  fpoken. 

Three  Florentine  noblemen,  Giovanni  Bardi  count  of 
Verona,  Pietro  Strozzi,  and  Jacopo  Corfi,  of  good  tafte  in 
literature,  being  difeontented  with  every  former  attempt 
at  perfecting  dramatic  poetry  and  exhibitions,  determined 
to  unite  the  bell  lyric  poet  with  the  bell  mufician  of  their 
time;  and  therefore  chole  Ottavio  Rinuccini  and  Jacopo 
Peri,  their  countrymen,  to  write  and  fet  to  mufic  the  drama 
of  Dafne,  Which  was  performed  in  the  houfe  of  fignor 
Corfi,  in  1597,  with  great  applaule;  and  this  feems  the 
true  era  whence  the  opera,  or  drama,  wholly  Jet  to  mufic, 
and  in  which  the  dialogue  was  neither  fung  in  meafure! 
nor  declaimed  without  mufic,  but  recited  in  fimpie  mufi¬ 
cal  tones,  which  amounted  not  to  linging,  and*  yet  was 
different  from  fpeech,  Ihould  be  dated.  After  this  luccelf- 
ful  experiment,  Rinuccini  wrote  Euridice  and  Arianna* 
two  other  dramas,  for  the  fame  kind  of  mufic. 

Peri,  in  his  preface,  after  enumerating  the  great  perforr- 
ages  who  were  prefent  at  the  reprefentation  of  the  mufical 
drama  of  Euridice  at  Florence  in  1600,  and  the  eminent 
muficians  to  whom  his  mufic  has  been  Ihown,  tells  us 
that  it  was  fung  by  the  moll  excellent  performers  of  the 
time  ;  among  whom  were  fignor  Francefco  Rail,  a  noble¬ 
man  of  Arezzo,  who  reprelented  the  part  of  Aminto ; 
fignor  Brandi,  Arcetro ;  and  fignor  Melchior  Palantrotto, 
Pluto.  He  then  tells  us,  that  “  behind  the  feenes,  fignor 
Jacopo  Corfi  played  the  harpfichord ;  Don  Garzia  Mon¬ 
talvo  the  chitarone,  or  large  guitar;  Mefi'er  Giovambatifta 
dal  Violino  the  lira  grande,  or  viol  da  gamba  ;  and  Mefi’er 
Giovanni  Lapi  a  large  lute.”  Thefe  lour  feem  to  have 
compoled  the  whole  band.  For,  though  he  celebrates  the 
performance  of  Giovambatifta  Jacomelli  on  the  violin 
neither  he,  nor  any  one  elfe,  played  on  that  inftrument  at 
the  exhibition.  Pie  concludes  his  account  of  this  drama 
by  owning  that  fome  parts  of  it  werecompofed  by  Giulio 
Caccini,  detto  Romano,  “  whofe  griat  merit  ufas  known 
to  the  whole  world,”  becaufe  it  was  to  be  fung  by  per- 
fons  dependent  on  him ;  by  which  he  probably  means  to 
fay,  that  they  were  his  fcholars.  He  boafts  of  having 
opened  the  road  for  others,  by  his  eflays  at  dramatic  mufic. 

Monteverde  fet  Rinuccini’s  Arianna  for  the  court  of 
Mantua,  in  1606  ;  the  words  only  were  then  printed,  and 
reprinted  feveral  times  after.  This  opera  was  performed 
at  Venice,  1640,  to  Monteverde’s  compofition,  and  the 
words  again  reprinted ;  but  whether  the  mufic  was  eyer 
publilhed,  we  know  not. 

In  a  Dilcourfe  by  Pietro  della  Valle  on  the  Mufic  of 
his  own  time,  addrefled  by  that  celebrated  traveller  to 
Lelio  Guidiccione  1640,  and  publilhed  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  the  works  of  Battifta  Doni,  at  Florence,  1763, 
there  is  an  interefting,  clear,  and  admirable,  account  of 
the  Hate  of  mufic  in  Italy,  but  particularly  at  Rome, 
during  the  beginning  of  the  leventeenth  century.  We 
fhall  tranferibe  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
firft  opera,  or  mufical  drama,  was  exhibited  at  Rome 
which  is  extremely  amufingand  curious.  “  Though  no  more 
than  five  voices  or  five  inltruments  were  employed,  the 
exadl:  number  which  an  ambulant  cart  could  contain^  yet 
thefe  afforded  great  variety :  a‘s,  befides  the  dialogue^of 
Angle  voices,  fometimes  two  or  three,  and  at  laft  all  the 
five,  fang  together,  which  had  an  admirable  eftetft.  The 
mufic  of  this  piece,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  copies  of  it  that 
were  afterwards  printed,  though  dramatic,  was  not  all  in 
fimpie  recitative,  which  would  have  been  tirelome,  but 
ornamented  with  beautiful  palfages,  and  movements  in 
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meafure,  without  deviating  however  from  the  true  thea¬ 
trical  ftyle ;  on  which  account  it  plealed  extremely,  as 
was  manifeft  from  the  prodigious  concourfe  of  people  it 
drew  after  it,  who,  fo  far  from  being  tired,  heard  it  per¬ 
formed  five  or  fix  feveral  times  5  there  were  fome  even 
who  continued  to  follow  our  cart  to  ten  or  twelve  different 
places  where  it  ftopt,  and  who  never  quitted  us  as  long  as 
we  remained  in  the  ftreet,  which  was  from  four  o’clock  in 
in  the  evening  till  after  midnight.” 

This  narration  feems  to  furniih  a  curious  circumftance 
to  the  hiftory  of  the  ftage,  which  is,  that  the  firfl  opera, 
or  mufical  drama,  performed  in  modern  Rome,  like  the 
flrft  tragedy  in  ancient  Greece,  was  exhibited  in  a  carl.  It 
has  been  imagined  by  many  of  the  learned,  that  the  reci¬ 
tative  in  modern  operas  is  a  revival  of  that  fpecies  of 
melos  in  which  ancient  dramas  werefung;  and  here  the 
moveable ftage  on  which  it  was  performed,  like  that  ufed  by 
Thefpis  at  Athens,  furnifhes  another  refemblance. 

What  follows  is  extremely  curious  and  fatisfaftory  con¬ 
cerning  a  delicate  point  of  mufical  hiftory;  which  is  the 
firft  eftablifhment  of  evirati  in  the  pope’s  chapel,  and  the 
ule  of  them  in  early  operas. 

It  was  about  the  year  1600,  or  little  earlier,  that 
eunuchs  were  firft  employed  for  finging  in  Italy.  There 
feem  to  have  been  no  Jingivg  eunuchs  in  ancient 
times,  unlefs  the  galli  or  archigalli,  priefts  of  Cybele, 
were  fuch.  Caftration  has,  however,  at  all  times  been 
praftifed  in  eaftern  countries  for  the  purpofe  of  furnifhing 
to  tyrannic  jealoufy  guards  of  female  chaftity  ;  but  never, 
fo  far  as  modern  writers  on  the  fubjeft  have  difc.overed, 
merely  to  preferve  the  voice,  till  about  the  end  of  the 
fixteenth  century. 

At  Rome,  the  firft  public  theatre  opened  for  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  mufical  (dramas,  in  modern  times,  was  the 
Torrade  Nona,  where  in  1671  Giafone  was  performed.  In 

3679,  the  opera  of  Due  Amore,  fet  by  the  famous  organift 
Bernardo  Pafquini,  was  reprefented  at  the  Sala  de  Signori 
Capranica;  a  theatre  which  ftill  fubfills.  In  the  year 

3680,  L’Onefta  negl’ Amore  was  exhibited;  the  firft  dra¬ 
matic  compofition  of  the  elegant,  profound,  and  ori¬ 
ginal,  Aleflandro  Scarlatti. 

The  inhabitants  of  Venice  cultivated  and  encou¬ 
raged  the  mufical  drama  with  more  zeal  and  diligence 
than  the  reft  of  Italy,  during  the  end  of  the  feventeenth 
and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century;  yet  the  opera 
was  not  eftablilhed  at  Venice  before  the  year  1637.  In 
that  year  the  firft  regular  drama  was  performed.  It  was 
Andromeda. 

Tn  1680  the  opera  of  Berenice  was  exhited  at  Padua 
with  fuch  aftonifhing  fplendour  as  to  merit  notice.  There 
were  chorufes  of  100  virgins,  too  foldiers,  100  horfemen 
in  iron  armour,  40  cornets  of  liorfe,  6  trumpeters  on 
horfeback,  6  drummers,  6  enfigns,  6  fackbuts,  6  great 
flutes,  6  minftrels  playing  on  Turkifti  inftruments,  6 
others  on  oftave  flutes,  6  pages,  3  fergeants,  6  cymbalifts. 
The  were  12.  huntfmen,  12  grooms,  6  coachmen  for  the  tri¬ 
umph,  6  others  for  the  proceflion,  2  lions  led  by  two  Turks, 
2  elephants  by  two  others,  Berenice’s  triumphal  car  drawn 
by  4  horfes,  6  other  cars  with  prifoners  and  fpoils  drawn 
by  12  horfes,  6  coaches.  Among  the  fcenes  and  reprefenta- 
tions  in  the  firft  aft  were,  a  vaft  plain  with  two  triumphal 
arches,  another  plain  with  pavillions  and  tents,  and  a 
foreft  for  the  chafe.  In  aft  third,  the  royal  drefling-room 
completely  furnilhed,  ftabies  with  100  live  liorles,  the 
portico  adorned  with  tapeftry,  and  a  ftupendous  palace  in 
perfpedtive.  At  the  end  of  the  firft  aft  were  reprefenta- 
tions  of  every  kind  of  chafe,  wild  boar,  flag,  deer,  bears. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  aft,  an  enormous  globe,  defcend- 
ing  as  from  the  fky,  divided  itfelf  into  other  globes  fuf- 
pended  in  the  air,  and  ornamented  with  emblematical 
figures  of  time,  fame,  honour,  &c. 

Thus  we  may  perceive  that,  in  the  firft  operas,  mufic 
was  the  principal  objeft,  with  mythological  charafters  in 
the  fable  ;  and  that  machinery  next  took  the  lead,  with 
jerfpeftive  and  decoration. 
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It  was  near  fifty  years,  from  the  time  of  Della- Valle, 
before  regular  airs  had  admiflion  in  thefe  early  mufical 
dramas.  At  firft  they  were  generally  accompanied  by  the 
finger  himfelf  on  the  violin,  harp,  or  violoncello  ;  but, 
during  the  mythological  paftion,  and  the  rage  for  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  only  with  of  the  imprefario  was  to  dazzle  the 
eyes  and  ftun  the  ears  of  the  audience.  Gods  and  devils, 
heroes  and  heroines,  and  at  length  men  and  women  as  hif¬ 
tory  reprefents  them,  were  brought  on  the  ftage.  Thefe  fe- 
’veral  reforms  and  changes  of  tafte  in  the  public,  led  at 
length  to  ApoftoloZeno  and  Metaftafio;  when  the  exqui- 
fite  airs  of  Leo,  Vinci,  and  Pergolefi,  with  the  great  vocal 
talents  of  Piftocci,  Nicolini,  Farinelli,  Fauftina,  and  Cuz- 
zoni,  exalted  the  lyric  ftage  to  its  higheft  degree  of  pub¬ 
lic  favour. 

The  vocal  compofitions  of  Vinci  form  an  era  in  dramatic 
mufic,  as  he  was  the  firft  among  his  countrymen  who,  after 
the  invention  of  recitative,  feems  to  have  occafioned  any 
confiderable  revolution  in  the  mufical  drama.  The  airs 
in  the  firft  operas  were  few  and  fimple  ;  but,  as  finging 
improved,  and  orcheftras  became  more  crowded,  the 
voice-parts  were  more  laboured,  and  the  accompani¬ 
ments  more  complicated.  In  procefs  of  time,  however, 
poetry  feems  to  have  fuffered  as  much,  as  ever  from  the 
pedantry  of  muficians,  who  forgot  that  the  true  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  dramatic  mufic  is  clearnefs ;  and  that,  found 
being  the  vehicle  of  poetry  and  colouring  of  paf- 
fion,  the  inftant  the  bufinefs  of  the  drama  is  forgotten, 
and  the  words  are  unintelligible,  mufic  is  fo  totally  fepa- 
rated  from  poetry,  that  it  becomes  merely  inftrumental, 
and  the  voice-part  may  as  well  be  performed  by  a  flute  or 
violin,  in  the  orcheftra,  as  by  one  of  the  charafters  of  the 
piece  on  the  ftage.  Vinci  feems  to  have  been  the  firft 
opera-compofer  who  faw  this  abfurdity,  and,  without  de¬ 
grading  his  art,  rendered  it  the  friend,  though  not  the 
flave,  to  poetry,  by  Amplifying  and  polifliing  melody,  and 
calling  the  attention  of  the  audience  chiefly  to  the  voice- 
part,  by  difentangling  it  from  fugue,  complication,  and 
laboured  contrivance.  In  1726,  he  fet  Metaftalio’s  Didone 
Abandonata,  which  eftablilhed  his  reputation  ;  for  in 
this  exquifite  drama,  not  only  the  airs  were  greatly 
applauded,  but  the  recitative,  particularly  in  the  lalt 
aft,  which,  being  chiefly  accompanied,  had  fuch  an  effeft, 
that,  according  to  count  Algarotti,  “  Virgil  himfelf  would 
have  been  pleafed  to  hear  a  compofition  fo  animated  and 
fo  terrible,  in  which  the  heart  and  foul  were  at  once 
aflailed  by  all  the  powers  of  mufic.”  Saggio  fopra  l’Opera 
in  Mufica. 

We  fliall  mention  the  reft  of  this  pleafing  and  intelli¬ 
gent  compofer’s  operas,  the  airs  of  which  long  ferved  as 
models  to  other  mafters,  and  are  not  yet  become  either 
ungraceful  or  ineleganr.  In  1727,  he  compofed  Gif- 
mondo,  Re  di  Polonia  ;  in  1728,  Catone  in  Utica  ;  in  1729, 
Semiramide  Riconofciuta  ;  and  in  1730,  Aleflandro  neli’ 
Indie,  and  Artaferfe;  all  for  the  theatres  in  Rome.  The 
celebrated  air  at  the  end  of  the  firft  aft  of  Artaferfe, 
Vo  J'olcando  un  mar  cnulele,  originally  compofed  for  Caref- 
tini,  is  well  known,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  produftion  of 
Vinci  by  which  his  merits  have  been  favourably  eftimated 
in  England.  In  the  printed  book  of  the  words,  Vinci  is 
called  “  Pro-vice  maeftro  della  Real  Capella  di  Napoli.” 
We  have  been  able  to  find  no  more  of  his  works  after  this 
period ;  fo  that  he  mult  either  have  begun  late,  or  been 
cut  off  early  in  life,  as  his  great  and  durable  renown  feems 
to  have  been  acquired  in  the  fliort  fpace  of  fix  years  of  his 
exiftence  ;  namely,  from  1724  to  1730. 

The  word  opera  feems  to  have  been  familiar  to  Engliflt 
poets  from  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century.  Stilo  reci- 
tativo,  a  recent  innovation  even  in  Italy,  is  mentioned  by 
Ben  Johnfon  fo  early  as  1617.  See  Laniere,  vol.  xi.  p.  208. 
From  this  time  it  was  ufed  in  mafques,  occafionally  in 
plays,  and  in  cantatas,  before  a  regular  drama  wholly  fet 
to  mufic  was  attempted.  By  the  united  abilities  of  Qui- 
nault  and  Lulli,  the  opera  in  France  had  arifen  to  high 
favour.  This  circumftance  afforded  encouragement  to 
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feveral  attempts  at  dramatic  malic  in  England,  by  fir 
William  Davenant  and  others,  before  the  mufic,  lan¬ 
guage,  or  performers,  of  Italy,  were  employed  on  our 
Itage.  Pieces  ftyled  dramatic  operas,  preceded  the  Italian 
opera  on  the  ftage  of  England.  Thefe  were  written  in 
Englifli,  and  exhibited  with  a  profufe  decoration  of 
fcenery  and  habits,  and  with  the  bell  lingers  and  dancers 
that  could  be  p&cured  :  Pfyche  and  Circe  are  entertain¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  :  the  Tempell  and  Macbeth  were  aCled 
with  the  fame  accompaniments. 

During  the  feventeenth  century,  whatever  attempts 
were  made  in  mufical  drama,  the  language  lung  was  al¬ 
ways  Englifli.  About  the  end  of  that  century,  however, 
Italian  finging  began  to  be  encouraged,  and  vocal  as 
well  as  inllrumental  muficians  from  that  country  began 
to  appear  in  London. 

The  firft  mufical  drama,  performed  wholly  after  the 
Italian  manner,  in  recitative  for  the  dialogue  or  narrative 
parts,  and  meafured  melody  for  the  airs,  was  Arlinoe 
Queen  of  Cyprus,  tranllated  from  an  Italian  opera  of 
the  fame  name,  written  by  Stanzani  of  Bologna.  The 
Englifh  verfion  of  this  opera  was  fet  to  mufic  by  Thomas 
Clayton,  one  of  the  royal  band,  in  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary.  The  fingers  were  all  Englifli :  Mefi’rs.  Hughes, 
Leveredge,  and  Cook;  Mrs. Tofts,  Mrs.  Crofs,  and  Mrs. 
Lyndfey.  The  tranflation  of  Arlinoe,  and  the  mufic  to 
which  it  is  fet,  are  execrable;  yet  fuch  is  the  charm  of 
novelty,  that  this  miferable  performance,  deferring  nei¬ 
ther  the  name  of  a  drama  by  its  poetry,  nor  of  an  opera  by 
its  mufic,  fuftained  twenty-four  representations,  and  the 
fecond  year  eleven. 

Operas,  notwithllanding  their  deficiencies  in  poetry, 
mufic,  and  performance,  (no  foreign  compofer  or  eminent 
finger  having  yet  arrived,)  became  fo  formidable  to  our 
aCtors  at  the  theatres,  that  it  appears  from  the  Daily 
Courant,  14th  January  1707,  a  fubfcription  was  opened 
“  for  the  encouragement  of  the  comedians  a&ing  in  the 
Haymarket,  and  to  enable  them  to  keep  the  diverfion  of 
plays  under  a  feparate  interell  from  operas.” 

Mr.  Addifon’s  opera  of  Rofamond  appeared  about  this 
time ;  but  the  mufic  fet  by  Clayton  is  fo  contemptible, 
that  the  merit  of  the  poetry,  however  great,  could  not 
of  itfelf  long  fupport  the  piece.  The  choice  of  fo  mean 
a  compofer  as  Clayton,  and  Mr.  Addifon’s  partiality  to 
his  abilities,  betray  a  want  of  mufical  talle  in  that  ele¬ 
gant  author. 

The  firft  truly  great  finger  who  appeared  on  the  frage 
of  Great  Britain  was  Cav.  Nicolino  Grimaldi,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Nicolini.  He  W'as  a  Neapolitan  ; 
and,  though  an  harmonious  finger  indeed,  was  Hill  more 
eminent  as  an  aClor.  In  the  Tatler,  N°  1 1 5.  the  elegance 
and  propriety  of  his  action  are  particularly  defcribed. 
Recently  before  his  appearance,  Valentini  Urbani,  and  a 
female  linger  called  the  Baronefs,  arrived.  Margarita 
de  l’Epine,  who  afterwards  married  Dr.  Pepufch,  had 
been  in  this  country  fome  time  before. 

The  firft  opera  performed  wholly  in  Italian,  and  by 
Italian  fingers,  was  Almahide.  As  at  prefent,  fo  at  that 
time,  operas  were  generally  performed  twice  a-week. 

Dr.  Crotch  calls  the  productions  of  the  15th,  16th, 
and  17th,  centuries,  ancient  mufic.  We  are  now,  there¬ 
fore,  arrived  at  the  rera  of  modern  mufic.  We  would  ra¬ 
ther  call  it  the  ara  of  Handel. 

The  year  1710  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  arrival  of  George 
Frederic  Handel.  This  great  mulician  had  been  in  the 
fervice  of  the  eleClor  of  Hanover,  and  came  firft  to  Eng¬ 
land  on  a  vifit  of  curiofity.  His  fame  had  reached  this 
country  before  he  himfelf  arrived  in  it;  and  Aaron  Hill, 
then  in  the  direction  of  the  Haymarket  theatre,  inftantly 
applied  to  him  to  compofe  an  opera.  It  was  Rinaldo ; 
the  admirable  mufic  of  which  he  produced  entirely  in  a 
fortnight.  Soon  after  this  period  appeared,  for  the  firft 
time  as  an  opera-finger,  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Anaftafia 
Robinfon.  Mrs.  Robinfon,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a 
portrait-painter,  had  made  her  firft  public  exhibitions  in 
Vol.  XVI.  No.  1 113, 


the  concerts  at  York-buildings  ;  and  acquired  fo  much 
public  favour,  that  her  father  was  encouraged  to  take  a 
lioule  in  Golden-fquare,  for  the  purpofe  of  eftablilhing 
weekly  concerts  and  aflemblies,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Italian  Converfazioui,  which  became  the  refort  of  the  moll 
polite  audiences.  Soon  after,  Mrs.  Robinfon  accepted 
an  engagement  at  the  opera,  where  her  falary  is  laid  to 
have  been  1000I.  and  her  other  emoluments  equal  to  that 
fum.  She  quitted  the  ftage  in  confequence  of  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  earl  of  Peterborough  ;  as  to  which,  fee 
vol.  xv.  p.  788.  The  eminent  virtues  and  accomplifh- 
ments  of  this  lady,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight, 
entitled  her  to  be  mentioned  even  in  a  compend  too 
fliort  for  biography. 

The  conducting  the  opera  having  been  found  to  lie 
more  expenfive  than  profitable,  it  was  entirely  fufpended 
from  3717  till  1720.  when  a  fund  of  50,000k  for  fupport- 
ing  and  carrying  it  on  was  fubfcribed  by  the  firft  perfon- 
ages  of  the  kingdom.  The  fubfcribers,  of  whom  king 
George  I.  was  for  ioool.  were  formed  into  a  fociety,  and 
named  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mufic.  Handel  was  com- 
mifiioned  to  engage  the  performers.  For  that  purpofe 
he  went  to  Drelden,  where  Italian  operas  were  at  that 
performed  in  the  mod  fplendid  manner  at  the  court  of 
Auguftus  eleftor  of  Saxony,  then  king  of  Poland.  Here 
Handel  engaged  Senefino-Berenftadt,  Bpfche,  and  the 
Duranftanti. 

In  the  year  1723,  the  celebrated  Francefca  Cuzzoni 
appeared  as  a  firft-rate  finger :  and  two  years  afterwards 
arrived  her  diftinguilhed  rival,  Fauftina  Bordoni.  In  a 
cantabile  air,  though  the  notes  Cuzzoni  added  were  few, 
fhe  never  loft  an  opportunity  of  enriching  the  cantilena 
with  the  raoft  beautiful  embellifhments.  Her  (hake  was 
perfeCt.  She  poflefled  a  creative  fancy;  and  ilie  enjoyed 
the  power  of  occafionally  accelerating  and  retarding  the 
meafure  in  the  moll  artificial  and  able  manner,  by  what 
is  in  Italy  called  tempo  rubato.  Her  high  notes  were  un¬ 
rivalled  in  clearnels  and  fweetnels.  Her  intonations  were 
fo  juft  and  fo  fixed,  that  it  feemed  as  if  Die  had  not  the 
power  to  fing  out  of  tune.  Fauftina  Bordoni,  wife  of  the 
celebrated  Saxon  compofer  Halle,  invented  a  new  kind 
of  finging,  by  running  divisions,  with  a  neatnefs  and  ve¬ 
locity  which  aftonilhed  all  who  heard  her.  By  taking 
her  breath  imperceptibly,  flie  had  the  art  of  fuftaining  a 
note  apparently  longer  than  any  other  finger.  Her  beats 
and  trills  were  llrong  and  rapid;  her  intonation  perfeCt. 
Her  profeflional  perfections  were  enhanced  by  a  beautiful 
face,  fine  fymmetry  of  figure,  and  a  countenance  and 
gefture  on  the  ftage  which  indicated  an  entire  intelligence 
and  pofleffion  of  the  feveral  parts  allotted  to  her.  Thefe 
two  angelic  performers  excited  fo  fignally  the  attention 
of  the  public,  that  a  party-fpirit  between  the  abettors  of 
the  one  and  of  the  other  was  formed,  as  violent  and  as 
inveterate  almoft  as  any  of  thole  that  had  ever  occurred 
relative  to  matters  either  theological  or  political ;  yet  fo 
diftinCl  were  their  ftyles  of  finging,  fo  different  their  ta¬ 
lents,  that  the  praile  of  the  one  was  no  reproach  to  the 
other. 

In  lefs  than  feven  years,  the  whole  50,000k  fubfcribed 
by  the  Royal  Academy,  befides  the  produce  of  admiffion 
to  non-fubfcribers,  was  expended,  and  the  governor  and 
direClors  of  the  fociety  relinquilhed  the  idea  of  continu¬ 
ing  their  engagements ;  confequently,  at  the  dole  of  the 
feafon  of  1727,  the  whole  band  of  fingers  difperfed.  The 
next  year  we  find  Senefino,  Fauftina,  Balde,  Cuzzoni, 
Nicolini,  Farinelli,  and  Bofche,  at  Venice. 

Handel,  however,  at  his  own  rifle,  after  a  fufpenfion 
of  about  a  twelvemonth,  determined  to  re-commence  the 
opera;  and  accordingly  engaged  a  band  of  performers 
entirely  new.  Thefe  were  lignior  Bernacchi,  fignora  Me- 
righi,  fignora  Strada,  fignior  Anibale  Pio  Fabri,  his  wife* 
fignora  Bertoldi,  and  John  Godfrid  Reiml’chneider. 

The  facred  mufical  drama,  or  oratorio,  was  invented 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Every  nation  in  Europe 
feems  firft  to  have  had  recourle  to  religious  fubjeCts  for 
4  I  dramatic 
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dramatic  exhibitions.  The  oratorios  had  been  common 
in  Italy  during  the  laft  century.  They  had  never  been 
publicly  introduced  in  England,  till  Handel,  ftimulated 
by  the  rivallhip  of  other  adventurers,  exhibited  in  1732 
his  oratorios  or  Either,  and  of  Acts  and  Galatea,  the  laft 
of  which  he  had  compofed  twelve  years  before  for  the 
duke  of  Chandos’s  chapel  at  Cannons.  The  molt  formi¬ 
dable  oppolition  which  Handel  met  with  in  his  conduit 
of  the  Italian  opera,  was  a  new  theatre  for  exhibiting 
thefe  operas,  opened  by  fubfcription  in  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields,  under  the  conduit  of  Nicola  Porpora,  a  refpeitable 
compofer.  A  difference  having  occurred  between  Han¬ 
del  and  Senefino;  Senefino  had  for  fome  time  deferted 
the  Haymarket,  where  Plandel  managed,  and  was  now 
engaged  at  the  rival  theatre  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields.  To 
litpply  the  place  of  Senefino,  Handel  brought  over  Gio¬ 
vanni  Careltini,  a  finger  of  the  molt  extenfive  powers. 
His  voice  was  at  firlt  a  powerful  and  clear  foprano  :  after¬ 
wards  it  changed  into  the  fulleft,  fineft,  deepelt,  counter¬ 
tenor  that  has  perhaps  ever  been  heard.  Careftini’s  per- 
fon  was  tall,  beautiful,  and  majeftic.  He  rendered  every 
thing  he  fang  interefting  by  energy,  tafte,  and  judicious 
embellilhment.  In  the  execution  of  difficult  divifions 
from  the  clieft,  his  manner  was  articulate  and  admirable. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Halle,  as  well  as  other  eminent  pro- 
feffors,  that  whoever  had  not  heard  Careltini,  was  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  moft-perreit  Ityle  of  finging.  The 
opera  under  the  direilion  of  Porpora  was  removed  to 
the  Haymarket,  which  Handel  had  left.  Handel  occu¬ 
pied  the  theatre  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields;  but  his  rivals 
now  acquired  a  vail  advantage  of  attrailion,  by  the 
acceffion  of  Carlo  Brofchi,  called  Farinelli,  to  their  party, 
who  at  this  time  arrived.  This  renowned  finger  leems 
to  have  tranfcended  the  limits  of  all  anterior  vocal  ex¬ 
cellence.  No  vocal  performer  of  the  eighteenth  century 
has  been  fo  unanimoully  allowed  to  poll'efs  an  uncom¬ 
mon  power,  l'weetnefs,  extent,  and  agility,  of  voice,  as 
Farinelli.  Nicolini,  Senefino,  and  Careltini,  gratified  the 
eye  as  much  by  the  dignity,  grace,  and  propriety  of  their 
adtion  and  deportment,  as  the  ear  by  the  judicious  ufe 
of  a  few  notes  within  the  limits  of  a  frnall  compais  of 
voice;  but  Farinelli,  without  the  affiltance  of  fignificant 
geftures  or  graceful  attitudes,  enchanted  and  afton idled 
his  hearers,  by  the  force,  extent,  and  mellifluous  tones, 
of  the  mere  organ,  when  he  had  nothing  to  execute,  ar¬ 
ticulate,  or  exprefs.  Though  during  the  time  of  finging 
he  was  as  motionlefs  as  a  ftatue,  his  voice  was  fo  ac¬ 
tive,  that  no  intervals  were  too  clofe,  too  wide,  or  too 
rapid,  for  his  execution. 

Handel,  having  loft  a  great  part  of  his  fortune  by  the 
opera,  was  under  the  neceflily  of  trying  the  public  grati¬ 
tude  in  a  benefit,  which  was  not  difgraced  by  the  event. 
The  theatre,  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  was  fo  crowded, 
that  he  is  laid  to  have  cleared  800I.  After  a  fruitlefs  at¬ 
tempt  by  Heidegger,  the  coadjutor  of  Handel  in  the 
conduit  of  the  opera,  and  patentee  of  the  King’s  Theatre 
in  the  Haymarket,  to  procure  a  fubfcription  for  con¬ 
tinuing  it,  it  was  found  neceflary  to  give  up  the  under¬ 
taking. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  ftatue  of  Handel  was 
ereited  in  Vauxhall,  at  the  expenfe  of  Mr.  Tyers,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  thole  gardens.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
lately,  that  Vauxhall  opens  too  foon  and  fliuts  too  foon. 
It  commonly  opens  about  the  4th  of  June,  before  the 
evenings  have  become  warm.  But,  about  the  year  1712, 
it  ufea  to  open  on  the  ill:  of  May.  Are  the  feal'ons 
grown  colder,  or  more  backward  ;  or  are  we  become  more 
tender  and  effeminate  ?  At  the  time  we  fpeak  of,  how¬ 
ever,  (Speitator,  N°  383.)  no  mention  is  made  of  mufic 
or  lamps  ;  the  refreflnnents  were  mead,  Burton  ale,  and 
bung  beef.  Sir  -Roger  de  Coverley  obferved,  that  lie 
wiffied  there  were  more  nightingales  and  fewer  ftrumpets ; 
the  lame  remark  might  be  made  now,  after  the  lapfe  of 
a  full,  century ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the  ftrumpets, 
•who  at  that  time  wore  mafks,  are  now  bare-faced  enough. 


Vauxhall  had  no  vocal  entertainments  till  the  year  1745, 
when  Mrs.  Arne,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr.  Reinhold,  i'en. 
were  engaged.  See  the  article  Lambeth,  vol.  xii.  p.  103. 

Ranelagh  was  planned  by  Lacy  and  Garrick,  patentees 
of  Drury-lane,  about  the  year  1743  or  4.  The<.  perfor¬ 
mances  at  firft  were  in  a  morning;  and  oratorio-chorufles 
chiefly  furnilhed  the  bill  of  fare.  Afterwards  the  doors 
opened  at  6  in  the  evening,  the  performances  began  at  8, 
and  doled  at  jo. 

Marybone  Gardens  flourifhed  from  the  year  1740  till 
about  177J.  See  the  article  London,  vol.xiii.  p.  577. 

The  arrival  of  Giardini  in  London  (in  the  year  1750) 
forms  a  memorable  aera  in  the  hiftory  of  mufic  in  Eng¬ 
land.  His  powers  on  the  violin  were  unequalled.  He 
was  a  native  of  Piedmont;  and  when  a  boy  was  a 
chorifter  in  the  Duomo  at  Milan,  under  Paladini,  of 
whom  he  learned  finging,  the  harplichord,  and  compofi- 
tion  ;  but,  having  previoufly  manifefted  a  difpofition  and 
partiality  for  the  violin,  his  father  recalled  him  to  Turin, 
in  order  to  receive  inftrudtions  on  that  inftrument  of  the 
famous  Somis.  Though  his  preference  of  the  violin, 
upon  which  he  became  the  greatell  performer  in  Europe, 
feems  a  lucky  circumftance,  yet  he  had  talents  which 
would  have  made  him  a  fuperior  harpfichord-player,  had 
he  continued  to  praitil’e  that  inftrument;  but  he  uled  to 
fay,  that  he  was  perfectly  cured  of  that  vanity  at  Paris, 
by  the  performance  of  Mad.  de  St.  Maur,  a  leholar  of 
Rameau,  who  played  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  only  made 
him  allnamed  of  his  own  performance,  but  determined 
him  never  to  touch  the  inftrument  again  in  ferious  prac¬ 
tice.  He  went  to  Rome  early  in  his  life,  and  afterwards  to 
Naples,  where,  having  obtained  a  place  among  the  ripienos 
in  the  opera-orcheftra,  he  ufed  to  flourilh  and  change 
paffages  much  more  frequently  than  he  ought  to  have 
done.  “  However,”  fays  Giardini,  “  I  acquired  great  re¬ 
putation  among  the  ignorant  for  my  impertinence;  yet 
one  night,  during  the  opera,  jomelli,  who  had  compoled 
it,  came  into  the  orcheftra;  and,  feating  himfelf  clofe 
by  me,  I  determined  to  give  the  maeftro  di  capella  a 
touch  of  my  tafte  and  execution  ;  and,  in  the  fympliony 
to  the  next  fong,  which  was  in  a  pathetic  ftyle,  I  gave 
loofe  to  my  fingers  and  fancy;  for  which  I  was  rewarded 
by  the  compofer  with  a — violent  flap  in  the  face  ;  which,” 
adds  Giardini,  “  was  the  bell  leffon  I  ever  received  from 
a  great  mailer  in  my  life.”  jomelli,  after  this, -was  how¬ 
ever  very  kind,  in  a  different  way,  to  this  young  and 
wonderful  mufician. 

Giardini  came  to  England  in  the  fpring  of  1750.  His 
firft  public  performance  in  London  was  at  a  benefit-con¬ 
cert  for  old  Cuzzoni,  who  lung  in  it  with  a  thin  cracked 
voice,  which  almoft  frightened  out  of  the  little  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket  the  Tons  of  thofe  who  had  perhaps 
heard  her  at  the  great  theatre  in  the  fame  ftreet  with 
ecltafy.  But  when  Giardini  played  a  folo  and  concerto, 
though  there  was  very  little  company,  the  applaufe  was 
fo  loud,  long,  and  furious,  as  nothing  but  that  bellowed 
on  Garrick  had  ever  equalled.  We  had  met  him  the 
night  before  (fays  Burney,)  at  a  private  concert,  with 
Guadagni  and  Frafi,  at  the  houfe  of  Napthali  Franks, 
elq.  who  was  himfelf  one  of  the  bell  dilettanti  performers 
on  the  violin  at  that  time;  and  we  were  ail  equally  fur- 
prifed  and  delighted  with  the  various  powers  of  Giardini 
at  fo  early  a  period  of  his  life;  when,  befides  folos  of  his 
own  compofition  of  the  moft  brilliant  kind,  he  played 
feveral  ofTartini’s,  in  manufeript,  at  fight,  and  at  five 
or  fix  feet  diftance  from  the  notes,  as  well  as  if  he  had 
never  praitifed  anything  elfe.  “  His  tone;  bow;  exe¬ 
cution;  graceful  carriage  of  himfelf  and  his  inftrument; 
performing  a  manufcript-piece  of  a  young  compofer  in 
the  room,  he  declared  that  Giardini  had  lo  improved  it 
as  to  make  it  better  than  he  intended,  or  had  imagined 
it  to  be  in  the  warm  moments  of  conception  ;  and  laftly, 
playing  variations  extempore,  during  half  an  hour,  upon 
a  new  but  extraordinary  kind  of  birth-day  minuet,  which 
accidentally  lay  on  the  harpfichprd— "all  this  threw  into 
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flie  utmoft  aftonilhment  the  whole  company,  who  had 
never  been  accuitomed  to  hear  better  performers  than 
Fefting,  Brown,  and  Collet.  Of  his  academy,  fcholars, 
manner  of  leading  at  the  opera  and  oratorio,  performance 
in  private  concerts,  compolitions  vocal  and  inftrumental, 
we  ihall  fay  nothing  here,  left  our  praife  fhould  be  too 
much  for  others,  and  too  little  for  ourfelves.” 

He  foon  got  pofi'eftion  of  all  the  polls  of  honour  in  this 
country.  He  was  engaged  and  carefled  at  moil  of  the 
private  concerts  of  the  principal  nobility,  gentry,  and 
foreign  minivers  ;  at  the  Caftle  and  King’s- Arms  con¬ 
cert  in  the  city;  and  in  1754  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  opera-band  ;  in  which  he  introduced  a  new  difci- 
pline,  and  a  new  ftyle  of  playing,  much  fuperior  in  itfelf, 
and  more  congenial  with  the  poetry  and  mufic  of  Italy, 
than  the  languid  manner  of  his  predeceflor  Fefting;  who, 
except  one  or  two  feafons,  when  Veracini  was  at  the  head 
of  the  orcheftra,  had  led  the  opera-band,  from  the  time 
that  Caftrucci  was  difmified,  till  the  arrival  of  Mingotti. 

In  1756,  on  the  failure  and  flight  of  the  impre/ario,  or 
undertaker  of  the  opera,  the  Mingotti  and  Giardini  joined 
their  interefts,  and  acquired  for  a  while  the  fovereignty 
of  the  opera  kingdom  ;  by  which  gratification  of  their 
ambition,  thefe  two  great  performers  were  foon  brought 
to  the  brink  of  ruin,  as  others  had  been  before  them. 
In  1762,  on  Mattei  quitting  the  management  of  the  opera, 
in  fpite  of  former  mifcarriages,  Giardini  and  Mingotti  again 
refumed  the  reins  of  opera-government.  But,  after  ftrug- 
gling  two  years  againft  the  ftream,  during  the  decline  of 
Mingotti’s  favour,  and  after  an  inaufpicious  feafon,  at  the 
end  of  1763,  Giardini  and  his  partner  again  abdicated 
their  thrones.  From  this  period,  Giardini,  always  ho¬ 
vering  over  his  former  lyric  kingdom,  without  the  power 
of  invading  it,  or  bringing  about  a  reitoration,  was  forced 
to  content  himfelf  with  teaching  ladies  of  rank  and  faihion 
to  ling,  and  the  produce  of  a  great  annual  benefit.  He 
continued  here,  unrivalled  as  a  leader,  a  folo-player,  and 
a  compofer  for  his  inftrument,  ltill  augmenting  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  inftrument  and  our  national  partiality  for 
the  tafte  of  his  county,  till  the  admirable  productions  and 
great  performers  of  Germany  began  to  form  a  Teutonic 
intereil  and  Germanic  body  here,  which,  before  Giardini’s 
departure  from  London,  became  very  formidable  rivals  to 
him  and  his  Roman  legion.  At  the  end  of  1784,  he  went 
to  Italy,  and  refided  a  confiderable  time  at  Naples,  with 
fir  Wiiliam  Hamilton,  or.e  of  his  firft  fcholars  on  the 
violin  after  his  arrival  in  England.  Remaining  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  till  the  l'umrrier  of  1789,  Giardini  returned  to  this' 
country,  bringing  with  him  a  female  pupil  and  her  whole 
family,  and  attempted  a  burletta-opera  at  the  little  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket,  while  the  great  opera-houfe,  which  had 
been  burned  down,  was  rebuilding;  but,  his  prirna  dovna 
■not  being  approved,  their  fpecuiation  failed,  and  he  had 
her  and  her  whole  family  on  his  hands.  During  his  ab- 
fence,  the  public  had  learned  to' do  without  him,  and  re¬ 
conciled  themfelves  to  his  lots.  His  health,  hand,  and 
eyes,  were  impaired ;  he  was  dropfical,  his  legs  were  of 
an  enormous  fize,  and  little  of  his  former  fuperiority  on 
his  inftrument  remained,  but  his  fine  tone.  He  compofed 
quartets  that  pleafed  very  much,  but  in  which  he  never 
played  any  other  part  in  public  than  the  tenor.  The  ftyle 
of  mufic  was  changed  ;  he  printed  many  of  his  old  compo- 
fitions  which  ufed  to  pleafe;  but  now  could  gain  neither 
purchafers  nor  hearers;  fo  that,  about  the  year  1793,  he 
went  to  Peterfburg  with  his  burletta  troop;  which  fieems 
to  have  pleafed  as  little  there  and  at  Mofcow  as  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  he  -is  laid  to  have  died  in  this  lalt  city  in  great 
wretchednefs  and  poverty  ! 

We  mull  now  go  back  to  the  year  1750,  when  a  comic 
opera,  called  II  Filojufo  di  Campagna,  compofed  by  Ga- 
luppi,  was  exhibited,  which  furpafl'ed  in  mufical  merit  all  the 
comic  operas  performed  in  England  till  the  Buona Figliola. 
Signora  Paganini  acquired  fuch  fame  by  the  airs  allotted 
to  her  in  that  piece,  that  the  crowds  at  her  benefit  were 
beyond  example ;  caps  were  loft,  gowns  torn  in  pieces, 
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and  ladies  in  full  drefs,  without  fervants  or  carriages,  were 
obliged  to  walk  home,  amidft  the  merriment  of  the  fpec- 
tators  in  the  ftreets. 

In  1764,  the  arrival  of  Giovanni  Manzoli  marked  a 
fplendid  era  in  the  annals  of  mufical  drama,  by  conferring 
on  the  ferious  opera  a  degree  of  importahee  to  which  it 
had  feldom  arifen  fince  its  eftablilhment  in  England. 
Manzoli’s  voice  was  the  moft  powerful  and  voluminous 
foprano  that  had  been  heard  fince  the  time  of  Farinelli  : 
his  manner  of  finging  was  grand,  and  full  of  tafte  and 
dignity.  At  this  time  Tenducci,  who  had  been  in  Eng¬ 
land  fome  time  before,  and  was  now  returned  much  im¬ 
proved,  performed  in  the  ftation  of  fecond  man  to  Man¬ 
zoli. 

In  1769,  Gaetano  Guadagni  made  a  great  figure.  He 
had  been  in  this  country  early  in  life  (1748),  as  ferious 
man  in  a  burletta-troop  of  fingers.  His  voice  was  then 
a  full  and  well-toned  counter-tenor;  but  he  fung  wildly 
and  carelefsly.  The  excellence  of  his  voice,  however,  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  Handel,  who  afligned  him  the  parts 
in  his  oratorios,  the  Meftiah  and  Samlon,  which  had  been 
originally  compofed  for  Mrs.  Cibber.  He  quitted  London 
for  the  firft  time  about  1753.  The  highell  expectations 
of  his  abilities  were  raifed  by  fame  before  his  fecond  ar¬ 
rival,  at  the  time  of  which  we  treat.  As  an  aCtor  he  feems 
to  have  had  no  equal  on  any  ftage  in  Europe.  His  figure 
was  uncommonly  elegant  and  noble;  his  countenance  re¬ 
plete  with  beauty,  intelligence,  and  dignity;  his  attitudes 
were  full  of  grace  and  propriety.  But,  though  his  man¬ 
ner  of  finging  was  perfectly  delicate,  polilhed,  and  re¬ 
fined,  his  voice  feemed  at  firft  to  difappoint  every  hearer. 
Thole,  who  remembered  it  when  he  was  in  England  be¬ 
fore,  found  it  now  comparatively  thin  and  feeble  ;  for  he 
had  changed  it  to  a  foprano,  and  extended  its  compafs, 
from  fix  or  feven  notes,  to  fourteen  or  fifteen.  Let  a  fluid 
of  fix  feet  in  depth  (fays  Dr.  Burney)  be  fpread  over  more 
than  double  its  ufual  furface,  and  it  will  neceflarily  be 
lhallower,  though  of  greater  extent.  The  mufic  he  fang 
was  the  moft  fimple  imaginable  ;  a  few  notes  with  fre¬ 
quent  paufes,  and  opportunities  of  being  liberated  from 
the  compoler  and  the  band,  were  all  he  required.  In  thefe 
effufions,  feemingly  extemporaneous,  he  difplayed  the 
native  power  of  melody  unaided  by  harmony  or  even  by 
unifonous  accompaniment.  The  pleafure  he  communi¬ 
cated  proceeded  principally  from  his  artful  manner  of  di- 
minilhing  the  tones  of  his  voice,  like  the  dying  notes  of 
the  iEolian  harp.  Moft  other  fingers  affeCt  a  fwell  ;  but 
Guadagni,  after  beginning  a  note  with  force,  attenuated 
it  lo  delicately  that  it  poliefled  all  the  eft'eCl  of  extreme 
diltance.  During  the  l’ealbn  of  1770  and  1771,  Tenducci 
was  the  immediate  fuccelfor  of  Guadagni.  This  performer, 
who  appeared  in  England  firft  only  as  a  finger  of  the  fe- 
cond  or  third  cl  aft,  was  during  his  refidence  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  fo  much  improved  as  to  be  well  received  as 
firft  man,  not  only  on  the  ftage  of  London,  but  in  all  the 
great  theatres  of  Italy. 

In  the  firft  opera  performed  in  1773,  appeared  Mifs  Ce¬ 
cilia  Davies,  known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  I'IngleJina. 
Mils  Davies  had  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  Englilh  wo¬ 
man  who  had  ever  been  thought  worthy  of  finging  on  any 
ftage  in  Italy.  She  even  performed  with  eclat  the  princi¬ 
pal  female  characters  on  many  of  the  great  theatres  of  that 
country.  Gabrieili  only  on  the  continent  was  laid  to  fur- 
pafs  her.  Her  voice,  though  not  of  great  volume,  was 
clear  and  perfeftly  in  tune  ;  her  lhake  was  open  and  dif- 
tinCt,  without  the  fluggilhnefs  of  the  French  cadence. 
The  flexibility  of  heythroat  tendered  her  execution  equal 
to  the  moft  rapid  divifions. 

Next  feafon  introduced  Venanzio  Ravygini,  a  beautiful 
and  animated  young  man  ;  a  compofer  as  well  as  a  finger. 
His  voice  was  fweet,  clear,  flexible ;  in  compafs  more 
than  two  oCtaves. 

The  feafon  of  1775  and  76  was  rendered  memorable  by 
the  arrival  of  the  celebrated  Caterina  Gabrieili,  ftyled  early 
in  life  La  Cuochetijia,  being  the  daughter  of  a  cardinal’s 
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cook  at  Rome.  She  had,  however,  in  hei;  countenance 
and  deportment  no  indications  of  low  birth.  Her  man¬ 
ner  and  appearance  depifted  dignity  and  grace.  So  great 
was  her  reputation  before  her  arrival  in  England  for  Ting¬ 
ing  and  for  caprice,  that  the  public,  expecting  perhaps  in 
both  too  much,  were  unwilling„to  allow  her  due  praife 
for  her  performance,  and  were  apt  to  afcribe  every  thing 
iiie  did  to  pride  and  infolence.  Her  voice,  though  ex- 
quifite,  was  not  very  powerful.  Her  chief  excellence 
■having  been  the  neatnefs  and  rapidity  of  her  execution, 
the  furprife  of  the  public  mult  have  been  much  diminiffi- 
ed  on  hearing  her  after  mifs  Davies,  who  lung  many  of 
the  fame  fongs  in  the  lame  ltyle,  and  with  a  neatnefs  fo 
nearly  equal,  that  common  hearers  could  diltinguilh  no 
difference.  The  difcriminating  critic,  however,  might 
have  difcovered  a  fuperior  fweetnefs  in  the  natural  tone 
of  Gabrielli’s  voice,  an  elegance  in  the  finilhing  of  her 
mufical  periods  or  paffages,  an  accent  and  precilion  in  her 
divifions,  fuperior  not  only  to  mifs  Davies,  but  to  every 
other  linger  of  her  time.  In  (low  movements  her  pathetic 
powers,  like  thole  in  general  of  performers  molt  renowned 
for  agility,  were  not  exquifitely  touching. 

About  the  time  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  the 
proprietors  of  the  Pantheon  ventured  to  engage  Agujari 
at  the  enormous  falary  of  iool.  per  night,  for  linging  two 
longs  only!  Lucrezia  Agujari  was  a  truly  wonderful 
performer.  The  lower  part  of  her  voice  was  full,  round, 
and  of  excellent  quality  ;  its  compafs  amazing.  She  had 
two  odlaves  of  fair  natural  voice,  from  A  on  the  fifth 
line  in  the  bale  to  A  on  the  fixth  line  in  the  treble,  and 
beyond  that  in  alt  flie  had  in  early  youth  more  than  an¬ 
other  odtave.  She  has  been  heard  to  afcend  to  B  b  in  al- 
tiffimo.  Her  lhake  was  open  and  perfedl ;  her  intonation 
true  ;  her  execution  marked  and  rapid  ;  the  ltyle  of  her 
tinging,  in  the  natural  compafs  of  her  voice,  grand  and 
jnajellic. 

In  1776  arrived  Anna  Pozzi,  as  fuccelfor  to  Gabrielli. 
She  polfelfed  a  voice  clear,  fweet,  and  powerful ;  but  her 
inexperience,  both  as  an  aftrefs  and  as  a  finger,  produced 
a  contrail  very  unfavourable  to  her  when  compared  with 
fo  celebrated  a  performer  as  Gabrielli.  After  that  time, 
however,  Pozzi,  with  more  ltudy  and  knowledge,  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  bell  and  moll  admired  female  lingers  in 
Italy. 

After  the  departure  of  Agujari  for  the  fecond  and  ball 
time,  the  managers  of  the  Pantheon  engaged  Georgi  as  her 
fuccelfor.  Her  voice  was  exquifitely  fine,  but  totally  un¬ 
cultivated.  She  was  afterwards  employed  as  the  firll  wo¬ 
man  in  the  operas  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy. 

During  the  feafon  of  1777  and  78,  the  principal  fingers 
at  the  opera  in  London  were  Francefco  Roncaglia  and 
Francefca  Danze,  afterwards  madame  Le  Brun.  Ron¬ 
caglia  polfelfed  a  fweet-toned  voice  ;  but  of  the  three  great 
requifites  of  a  complete  llage-finger,  pathos,  grace,  and 
execution,  which  the  Italians  call  cantabilc,  graziofa,  and 
bravura,  he  could  lay  claim  only  to  the  fecond.  His  voice, 
a  voce  de  camera,  when  confined  to  the  graziofa  in  a  room, 
left  nothing  to  wilh  for.  Danze  had  a  voice  well  in  tune, 
a  good  lliake,  great  execution,  prodigious  compafs,  with 
great  knowledge  of  mufic  ;  yet  the  pleafure  her  perform¬ 
ance  imparted  was  not  equal  to  thefe  accomplilliments. 
But  her  objeil  was  not  fo  much  pathos  and  grace,  as  to 
furprife  by  the  imitation  of  the  tone  and  difficulties  of  in- 
llruments. 

This  year  Gafparo  Pacliierotti  appeared  in  London, 
whither  his  high  reputation  had  penetrated  long  before. 
The  natural  tone  of  his  voice  was  interelting,  fweet,  and 
pathetic.  His  compafs  downwards  was  great,  with  an  af- 
centup  to  B  b,  and  fometimes  to  C  in  alt.  He  poffeffed 
an  unbounded  fancy,  and  the  power  not  only  of  execut¬ 
ing  the  moll  difficult  and  refined  paffages,  but  of  inventing 
embellilliments  entirely  new.  Ferdinando  Bertoni,  a  well- 
known  compofer,  came  along  with  Pacchierotti  to  Eng¬ 
land. 


About  this  time  dancing  became  an  important  branch 
of  the  amufements  of  the  opera-houle.  Mademoifelle 
Heinel,  Veltris  the  younger,  and  mademoifelle  Baccelli, 
had,  during  fome  years,  delighted  the  audience  at  the 
opera  ;  but,  on  the  arrival  of  the  elder  Vellris,  pleafure 
was  exchanged  for  ecftafy.  In  the  year  1781,  Pacchierotti 
had  by  this  time  been  fo  frequently  heard,  that  bis  linging 
was  no  impediment  to  converfation  ;  but,  while  the  elder 
Vellris  was  on  the  llage,  not  a  breath  was  to  be  heard. 
Thofe  lovers  of  mufic  who  talked  the  loudell  while  Pac¬ 
chierotti  fung,  were  in  agonies  of  terror  left  the  graceful 
movements  of  Vellris,  le  dieu  de  la  danje ,  Ihould  be  dif- 
turbed  by  audible  approbation. 

The  year  1784  was  rendered  a  memorable  sera  in  the 
annals  of  mufic  bythefplendidand  magnificent  manner  in 
which  the  birth  and  genius  of  Handel  were  celebrated  in 
Weftminfter  Abbey  and  the  Pantheon,  by  five  perform¬ 
ances  of  pieces  feledted  from  his  own  works,  and  executed 
by  a  band  of  more  than  five  hundred  voices  and  inftru- 
ments,  in  the  prefence  and  under  the  immediate  aufpices 
of  their  majefties  and  the  firll  perfonages  of  the  kingdom. 

No  l'ooner  was  the  projected  undertaking  known,  but 
moll  of  the  practical  muficians  in  the  kingdom  eagerly 
manifefted  their  zeal  in  forwarding  it ;  and  many  of  the 
moll  eminent  profefi'ors,  waving  all  claims  to  precedence 
in  the  band,  offered  to  perform  in  any  fubordinate  llation 
in  which  their  talent3  could  be  moll  ufeful.  It  was  alfo 
determined  to  employ  every  fpecies  of  inllrument  that  was 
capable  of  producing  grand  effects.  When  the  orcheftra 
and  galleries  were  filled,  they  conllituted  one  of  the 
grandell  and  moll  magnificent  fpedlacles  which  imagina¬ 
tion  can  paint.  The  preparations  for  receiving  their  ma¬ 
jefties,  the  royal  family,  and  the  firll  perfonages  of  the 
kingdom,  at  the  eall  end  ;  the  orcheftra  at  the  weft  ;  and 
the  public  in  general,  to  the  number  of  three  and  four 
thoufand  perfons,  in  the  area  and  galleries ;  fo  judicioully 
correfponded  with  the  architecture  of  this  venerable  and 
beautiful  ftru&ure,  that  there  was  nothing  vifible,  either 
for  ufe  or  ornament,  which  did  not  harmonife  with  the 
principal  tone  of  the  building,  and  may  not  metaphori¬ 
cally  be  faid  to  have  been  in  perfedl  tune  with  it.  At  the 
eall  end  of  the  aille,  juft  before  the  back  of  the  choir- 
organ,  a  throne  was  ere&ed  in  a  beautiful  gothic  ftyle, 
correfponding  with  that  of  the  abbey;  and  a  centre-box, 
richly  decorated,  and  furnillied  with  crimfon  fatin  fringed 
with  gold,  for  the  reception  of  their  majefties  and  the 
royal  family  :  on  the  right  hand  of  which  was  a  box  for 
the  biftiops  ;  and  on  the  left,  one  for  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Weftminfter.  Immediately  below  thefe  boxes  were  two 
others  ;  one,  on  the  right,  for  the  families  and  friends  of 
the  directors,  and  the  other  for  thofe  of  the  prebendaries 
of  Weftminfter,  Immediately  below  the  king’s  box  was 
placed  one  for  the  dire&ors  themfelves,  who  were  all  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  white  wands  tipped  with  gold,  and  gold 
medals,  llruck  on  the  occafion,  appending  from  white 
ribbons.  Thefe  their  majefties  likewife  condefcended  to 
wear  at  each  performance.  Behind  and  on  each  fide  of 
the  throne  were  feats  for  their  majefties’  principal  at¬ 
tendants,  maids  of  honour,  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber, 
pages,  & c.  The  orcheftra  was  built  at  the  oppofite  ex¬ 
tremity,  afcending  regularly  from  the  height  of  /even  feet 
from  the  floor  to  upwards  of  forty  from  the  bafe  of  the 
pillars,  and  extending  from  the  centre  to  the  top  of  the  fide- 
aifles.  At  the  top  of  the  orcheftra  was  placed  the  occa- 
fional  organ  in  a  gothic  frame,  mounting  to  and  mingling 
with  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  reprefented  on  the  well 
window.  Nor  was  this  commemoration  more  wonderful 
for  the  fplendour  of  its  arrangement  and  the  unparalleled 
multiplicity  of  voices  and  inltruments  employed,  than  for 
vocal  and  inftrumental  accuracy  and  precilion.  The  to¬ 
tality  of  found  feemed  to  proceed  from  one  voice  and  one 
inllrument;  and  was  declared,  by  many  of  the  diltinguilh- 
ed  judges  and  lovers  of  mulic,  to  have  produced  fenlations 
of  wonder  and  delight  which  they  never  felt  before. 
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The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  fliotit 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  fweet 
As  from  blefs’d  voices  uttering  joy,  heaven  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  hofannas  fill’d 
Th’  eternal  regions.  Milton. 

Nor  was  the  celebration  lefs  diftinguilhed  by  the  company 
which  it  alfembled.  Such  all  audience  was  never  before 
collected  together  on  fuch  an  occafion  in  any  country; 
among  whom  not  only  the  king,  queen,  royal  family,  no¬ 
bility,  great  officers  of  date,  appeared,  but  the  archbilhops, 
biffiops,  and  other  dignified  clergy,  with  the  heads  of  the 
law,  the  patrons  and  profelfors  of  fcience,  the  world  of 
falliion,  and  the  fplendour  of  beauty. 

The  commemoration  of  Handel  was  for  fome  time  con¬ 
tinued  as  an  annual  mufical  feftival  for  charitable  pur- 
pofes  ;  in  which  the  number  of  performers  and  the  per- 
fe£tion  of  the  performances  continued  to  increafe.  In 
3785,  the  band,  vocal  and  inftrumental,  amounted  to  616  : 
in  1786  to  741  ;  in  1787  to  806  ;  and  in  fublequent  years 
to  (till  greater  numbers.  Dr.  Burney  publilhed  An  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Mufical  Performances  in  Commemoration 
of  Handel,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mufical  Fund.  The 
members  and  guardians  of  that  fund  are  now  incorpo¬ 
rated  under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Muficians. 

This  memorable  year  is  diftinguifiied  alio  by  the  arrival 
of  madame  Mara,  whofe  performance  in  the  commemo¬ 
ration  of  Handel  in  Weftminfter  Abbey  infpired  an  au¬ 
dience  of  3000  of  the  firft  people  of  the  kingdom,  not  only 
with  pleafure,  but  with  ecftacy  and  rapture. 

In  1786  arrived  Giovanni  Rubinelli.  His  voice  was  a 
true  and  full  contr’alto  from  C  in  the  middle  of  the  fcale 
to  the  o£lave  above.  His  ftyle  was  grand  ;  his  execution 
neat  and  difthnft ;  liis  tafte  and  embellilhments  new,  fe- 
le£l,  and  mafterly. 

In  1788  a  new'  dance,  compofed  by  the  celebrated  M. 
Noverre,  called  Cupid  and  Pfyclie,  was  exhibited  along 
with  the  opera  La  Locandiera,  which  produced  an  effe<5t 
fo  uncommon  as  to  deferve  notice.  So  great  was  the 
pleafure  it  afforded  to  the  fpedlators,  that  Noverre  was 
unanimoufly  brought  on  the  ftage  and  crowned  with  laurel 
by  the  principal  performers.  This,  though  common  in 
France,  was  a  new  mark  of  approbation  in  England. 

This  year  arrived  Luige  Marchefi,  a  finger  whofe  ta¬ 
lents  had  been  the  fubje6l  of  praife  and  admiration  on 
every  great  theatre  of  Europe.  .Marchefi’s  ftyle  of  finging 
was  not  only  elegant  and  refined  in  an  uncommon  degree, 
but  often  grand  and  full  of  dignity,  particularly  in  his  re¬ 
citative  and  occafional  low  notes.  His  variety  of  embel- 
liffiment  and  facility  of  running  extempore  divifions  were, 
wonderful.  Many  of  his  graces  were  elegant,  and  of  his 
own  invention. 

The, three  greateft  Italian  fingers  of  thefe  times  were 
certainly  Pacchierotti,  Rubinelli,  and  Marchefi.  In  dis¬ 
criminating  the  feveral  excellencies  of  thefe  great  per¬ 
formers,  a  very  refpe&able  judge,  Dr.  Burney,  has  parti¬ 
cularly  praifed  the  fweet  and  touching  voice  of  Pacchie¬ 
rotti  ;  his  fine  fiiake,  his  exquifite  tafte,  his  great  fancy, 
and  his  divine  expreffion  in  pathetic  longs  :  of  Rubinelli’s 
voice,  the  fullnefs,  fteadinefs,  and  majefty,  the  accuracy 
of  his  intonations,  his  judicious  graces:  of  Marchefi’s 
voice,  the  elegance  and  flexibility,  his  grandeur  in  reci¬ 
tative,  and  his  boundlefs  fancy  and  embellilhments. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  many 
eminent  compofers  flouriflied  on  the  continent ;  fuch  as 
Jomelli,  the  family  of  the  Bachs,  Gluck,  Haydn,  ar  d 
many  others,  whofe  different  ftyles  and  excellencies  would 
well  deferve  to  be  particularized,  would  ourlimits  permit. 
With  the  fame  regard  to  brevity,  we  can  do  no  more  than 
juft  mention  the  late  king  of  Pruffia,  the  late  elector  of 
Bavaria;  and  prince  Lobkowitz,  as  eminent  dilettanti  of 
modern  times. 

Befides  the  opera-fingers  whom  we  have  mentioned,  our 
theatres  and  public  gardens  have  exhibited  fingers  of 
confiderable  merit.  In  1730,  mils  Rafter,  afterwards  the 
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celebrated  Mrs.  Clive,  firft  appeared  on  the  ftage  at  Drury- 
lane  as  a  finger.  The  fame  year  introduced  Cecilia  Young, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Dr.  Arne.  Her  ftyle  of  finging  was 
infinitely  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  Englilh  woman  of 
her  time. 

Our  favourite  muficians  at  this  time  were,  Dubourg, 
Clegg,  Clarke,  and  Felling,  on  the  violin  ;  Kytch  on  the 
hautboy  ;  Jack  Felling  on  the  German  flute  ;  Ballon  on 
the  common  flute;  Karbaon  thebafl’oon;  Valentine  Snow 
on  the  trumpet;  and,  on  the  organ,  Rofeingrave,  Green, 
Robinfon,  Magnus,  Jack  James,  and  the  blind  Stanley, 
who  feems  to  have  been  preferred.  The  favourite  play- 
houfe-finger  was  Salway  5  and,  at  concerts,  Mountier  of 
Chicliefter. 

As  compofers  for  our  national  theatre,  Pepufch  and 
Galliard  leem  to  have  been  unrivalled  till  1732  ;  when  two 
competitors  appeared,  who  were  long  in  pofleffion  of  the 
public  favour:  we  allude  to  John  Frederic  Lampe  and 
Thomas  Auguftus  Arne. 

In  1736,  Mrs.  Cibber,  who  had  captivated  every  hearer 
of  fenfibility  by  her  native  fweetnefs  of  voice  and  powers 
of  expreffion  as  a  finger,  made  her  firft  attempt  as  a  tragic 
ailrefs.  The  fame  year  Beard  became  a  favourite  finger  at 
Covent-garden.  At  this  time  mifs  Young,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Arne,  and  her  two  fillers  Ifabella  and  Either,  were 
the  favourite  Englilh  female  fingers. 

In  1738  was  inftituted  the  fund  for  the  fupport  of  de¬ 
cayed  muficians  and  their  families. 

Of  near  150  mufical  pieces  brought  on  our  national 
theatres  within  forty  years,  38  of  them  at  leaft  were  let 
by  Arne.  The  ltyle  of  this  compofer,  if  analyzed,  would 
perhaps  appear  to  be  neither  Italian  nor  Englilh  ;  but  an 
agreeable  mixture  of  both  and  of  Scotch. 

The  late  earl  of  Kelly,  who  died  fome  years  ago,  de- 
ferves  particular  notice,  as  pofleffed  of  a  very  eminent  de¬ 
gree  of  mufical  fcience,  far  fuperior  to  other  dilettanti, 
and  perhaps  not  inferior  to  any  profefl’or  of  his  time. 
There  was  no  part  of  theoretical  or  practical  mufic  in 
W'hichhe  was  not  thoroughly  verled  :  he  pofleffed  aftrength 
of  hand  on  the  violin,  and  a  genius  for  compolition,  with 
which  few  profelfors  are  gifted. 

Charles  Frederic  Abel  was  an  admirable  mufician  :  his 
performance  on  the  viol  da  gamba  was  in  every  particular 
complete- and  perfefl.  He  had  a  hand  which  no  difficul¬ 
ties  could  embarrafs ;  a  tafte  the  moll  refined  and  delicate  ; 
a  judgment  fo  correct  and  certain  as  never  to  permit  a 
fingle  note  to  efcape  him  without  meaning.  His  compo- 
fitions  were  eafy,  and  elegantly  Ample.  In  writing,  and 
playing  an  adagio,  he  was  fuperior  to  all  praife  5  the  moll 
pleafing  yet  learned  modulation,  the  richeft  harmony,  the 
moll  elegant  and  polilhed  melody,  were  all  expreffed  with 
the  moll  exquifite  feeling,  tafte,  and  fcience.  His  man¬ 
ner  of  playing  an  adagio  foon  became  the  model  of  imi¬ 
tation  for  all  our  young  performers  on  bowed  inftruments. 
Barthelomon,  Cervetto,  Cramer,  and  Crofdil,  were  in  this 
refpect  to  be  ranked  as  of  his  fcnool.  All  lovers  of  mufic 
mull  have  lamented  that  Abe!  in  youth  had  not  attached 
himfelf  to  an  inllrument  more  worthy  of  his  genius,  tafte, 
and  learning,  than  the  viol  da  gamba,  that  remnant  of 
the  old  chell  of  viols  which  during  the  l'eventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  a  neceffary  appendage  of  a  nobleman’s  or  gen¬ 
tleman’s  family  throughout  Europe,  previous  to  the  ad- 
miffion  of  violins,  tenors,  and  bafles,  in  private  houfes 
or  public  concerts.  Since  the  death  of  the  late  eledlor  of 
Bavaria,  (who  was  next  to  Abel  the  belt  performer  on  the 
viol  da  gamba  in  Europe,)  the  inllrument  feems  quite 
laid  afide.  It  was  ufed  longer  in  Germany  than  elle- 
where  ;  but  the  place  of  gambift  feems  now  as  much 
fuppreffed  in  the  chapels  of  German  princesvas  that  of 
lutenift. 

The  celebrated  performer  on  the  violin,  Lolle,  came  to 
England  in  1785.  Such  was  his  caprice,  that  he  was  fel- 
dom  heard  ;  and  fo  eccentric  was  his  ftyle  and  compoli- 
lition,  that  by  many  he  was  regarded  as  a  madman.  He 
4  K  was. 
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was,  however,  during  his  lucid  intervals,  a  very  great  and 
expreffive  performer  in  the  ferious  ftyle. 

Mrs.  Billingt'on,  after  diftinguifhing  herfeif  in  child¬ 
hood  as  a  neat  and  expreffive  performer  on  the  piano-forte, 
appeared  all  at  once  in  1786  as  a  fweet  and  captivating 
finger.  In  emulation  of  Mara  and  other  great  bravura- 
fingers,  (lie  at  firft  too  frequently  attempted  paffages  of 
difficulty  ;  afterwards,  however,  lb  greatly  was  (he  im¬ 
proved,  that  no  fongfeemed  too  high  or  too  rapid  for  her 
execution.  The  natural  tone  of  her  voice  i9  lo  exqui- 
fitely  fweet,  her  knowledge  of  mufic  fo  confiderable,  her 
(hake  fo  true,  her  doles  and  embellilhments  fo  various, 
her  expreffions  fo  fine,  that  only  envy  or  apathy  could 
hear  her  without  delight.  We  believe  that  ihe  has  now 
declined  public  exhibition,  and  has  retired  to  Venice  with 
her  feconff  hufoand,  whole  name  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Braham,  an  Englifh  jew,  firft  appeared,  when  a 
boy,  at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  about  the  year  1784.  He 
was  then  under  the  inftruftion  of  Leoni,  the  original  Don 
Carlos  in  the  Duenna,  and  a  celebrated  finger.  Mr. 
Braham,  however,  was  advifed,  a  few  years  after,  to  feek 
for  better  mailers  in  Italy,  which  advice  he  very  judici- 
oufiy  took;  and  the  confequence  was,  that,  on  his  return 
to  England  in  1792,  he  at  once  (like  Mrs.  Billington) 
took  precedence  of  all  the  lingers  he  found  here.  This 
country  has,  perhaps,  never  produced  a  vocal  performer 
of  Rich  extenfive  powers  as  Mr.  Braham.  To  a  voice 
of  the  higheft  capabilities,  he  unites  a  deep  and  ex¬ 
tenfive  knowledge  of  muiic,  which  gives  him  an  eafy 
and  complete  command  over  the  refources  of  his  art. 
His  powers,  fo  far  from  being,  like  thole  of  the  raoft 
celebrated  contemporary  vocal  performers,  confined  to  a 
particular  line,  are  of  fuch  a  widely-comprehenfive  na¬ 
ture,  as  to  enable  him  to  do  juftice  to  every  fpecies  of 
compolltion,  from  the  fimpie  ballad  to  the  moll  refined 
and  fcientific  effort  of  mufical  (kill.  Previous  to  his 
appearance  on  a  Britilh  ftage,  it  might  be  laid,  that 
the  Italian  performers  had  obtained  (at  leaft  in  pub¬ 
lic  opinion)  a  monopoly  of  thofe  delicate  and  difficult 
touches'  of  the  voice,  which  are  now  become  familiar, 
and  can  be  employed,  in  lome  degree,  by  almoft  every 
member  of  a  mufical  club,  who  alpires  to  the  fame  of 
giving  pleafure  to  his  companions.  This  ornamental  ftyle 
will,  perhaps,  in  time,  come  into  difrepute,  and  give  way 
to  that  unambitious  and  bewitching  fimplicity,  which 
conllituted  the  great  charm  in  the  linging  of  our  ancef- 
tors.  If  Mr.  Braham  has  any  fault,  it  is  a  too  great  fond- 
nefs  for  ornament ;  and,  confidering  the  amazing  power 
and  extent  of  his  voice,  we  cannot  much  wonder  that  it 
fhould  be  fo.  In  faft,  he  lays  it  on  with  fo  much  profu- 
fion,  that,  at  times,  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  recognize  the 
air  in  which  he  is  engaged.  But  yet,  however  we  might 
prefer  a  more  unambitious  ftyle,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
applaud,  even  without  deriving  great  pleafure  from,  a 
voice  of  fuch  aftonilhing  compafs  and  fweetnefs.  Mr. 
Braham,  as  an  aftor,  leems,  like  moll  vocal  performers,  to 
go  through  his  part  with  the  mod  lazy  indifference;  but, 
the  moment  he  begins  to  fmg,  he  appears  ftrongly  to  feel, 
and  expreffes  with  great  power,  the  fentiments  conveyed 
in  the  poetry  of  the  piece.  There  is  one  excellence  in 
which  he  is  unrivalled,  and  that  is, in  conveying  the  words 
to  the  ear  of  his  audience.  Both  Mrs.  Billington  and  Mr. 
Braham  have  been  engaged  as  firft  lingers  at  the  opera- 
houfe.  The  eftabliffiment  of  thele  two  Englifti  fingers 
at  the  head  of  a  foreign  corps  of  artifts  may  be  confidered 
as  a  triumph  to  our  national  feelings. 

Madame  Graffini,  who  had  exhibited  her  vocal  powers 
in  Paris  with  extraordinary  applaufe,  arrived  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1805,  where  Hie  excited  uncommon  admiration. 
She  appeared  in  Zaire,  where  the  difplay  of  her  powers 
pot  only  pleafed,  but  aftonifhed,  when  it  was  confidered 
that  the  compafs  of  her  voice  did  not  exceed  eight  or  ten 
potes. 

The  year  following,  madame  Catalan!  divided  the  pub¬ 
lic  attention  with  Graffini.  This  eminent  performer  is  a 
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native  of  Sinigaglia  in  Italy,  where  her  father  was  a  finger 
of  the  comic  order.  She  was  educated  in  a  convent.  The 
virtuous  impreffions  Ihe  there  received  have  continued 
ever  lince  invariably  to  influence  her  condnft.  Her 
father  foon  difcovered  the  excellence  and  the  value  of 
her  vocal  powers,  which  were  firft  exhibited  on  the  pro¬ 
vincial  theatres  of  Italy.  He  foon  carried  her  to  Spain, 
where  Ihe  attained  very  high  celebrity.  It  was  there  her 
hulband,  M.de  Valabregue,  firft  paid  his  addreffes  to  her  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  a  perfeverance  of  feven  months 
that  he  at  laft  obtained  her  confent  to  unite  her  fortunes 
with  his.  Her  hefitation  proceeded  from  the  reluctance 
of  her  father,  at  once  to  be  deprived  of  his  daughter, 
and  of  the  very  great  emolument  which  Ihe  brought  him. 
M.  de  Valabregue  had  been  an  officer  in  the  French  army- 
under  Moreau.  From  Spain,  madame  Catalani  (for  Ihe 
has  retained  her  father’s  name)  proceeded  to  Portugal, 
where  Ihe  accepted  an  engagement  to  come  to  London. 
She  travelled  through  France;  and  at  Paris  appeared  at  an 
occalional  concert,  where  her  fame  was  fo  great,  that  the 
ufual  price  of  admiffion  was  trebled.  She  particularly  at- 
t rafted  the* attention  of  that  extraordinary  man  who  then 
held  the  imperial  fceptre  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
He  ordered  her  a  penjion,  (its  value  is  about  30I.  per  an¬ 
num;)  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty,  and  only  through 
The  interference  of  the  Britilh  ambalfador  (the  earl  of 
Lauderdale)  then  at  Paris,  that  (lie  was  permitted  to 
leave  that  capital,  and  proceed  on  her  journey.  In  the 
dramatic  muiic  of  the  opera,  this  linger  is  far  fuperior  to 
any  performer  ever  heard  in  this  country.  Her  voice  is 
equal  to  the  mod  difficult  execution,  while  her  counte¬ 
nance  is  interefting,  her  geftures  graceful,  and  her  perfon 
elegant.  Her  eafy  and  clear  articulation  are  particularly 
ftriking  :  her  tones  are  full  and  liquid  :  her  cadenzas  are 
appropriate  and  mafterly.  She  has  a  praftice  of  rapidly 
defcending  in  half  notes,  which  has  excited  admiration 
chiefly  by  its  entire  novelty.  The  clearnefs  and  rapidity 
difplayed  by  her  in  chromatic  paffages  excite  allonilh- 
ment ;  and  lhc  combines  mellowQefs  with  diltinftnefs,  a 
high  qualification  which  Mara  firft  taught  us  to  appreciate. 

The  ftate  of  mufical  compolltion  among  us  at  the 
prefent  day,  is  a  fubjeft  on  which  much  nvifunder- 
ltanding  has  prevailed.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  hear  people  very  loud  in  difpraifing  all  modern, 
and  extolling  all  ancient,  muiic,  who  would  be  utterly 
unable  to  reliffi,  or  even  to  tolerate,  a  piece  in  the  real 
ancient  ftyle.  Solidity  is  certainly  not  the  charafteriftic  of 
modern  mufic :  but  is  it  more  that  of  modern  literature? 
or  can  we  wonder  that,  when  the  demand  for  novelty  is 
fo  great,  the  efforts  to  anfwer  that  demand  fliould  be  fo  nu¬ 
merous  ;  or  that,  when  novelty  alone  is  fo  lure,  as  it  now 
is,  of  creating  an  intereft,  we  find  it  moll  frequently  unaa*. 
companied  by  any  quality  of  more  fterling  value  ?  Be- 
fides,  when  we  compare  the  modern  with  the  ancient 
mufic,  we  are  apt  to  take  the  one  in  the  mafs,  while  we 
pollefs  the  other  in  a  ftate  of  great  refinement.  We  for¬ 
get  the  reams  of  former  days  which  have  long  been  de¬ 
voted  to  oblivion,  and  think  only  of  the  feleftion  which 
the  tafte  of  lucceeding  years  has  deemed  worthy  of  being 
handed  down  to  us.  Unfair  as  this  may  appear,  fuch  is 
the  fort  of  comparifon  generally  made.  But,  in  truth, 
this  art  never  flourilhed  more  than  in  the  days  which 
have  not  yet  paffed  away.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits 
of  Corelli  and  Handel,  (and  we  a>'e  difpofed  to  admit 
them  to  be  very  tranlcendent,)  we  can  fcarcely  confent 
to  place  thofe  mailers  higher  than  many  of  the  great  com- 
polers  who  have  lived,  or  who  ftill  live,  in  our  own  days. 
Hadyn,  Mozart,  Storace,  Cook,  and  Arnold,  are  but' 
lately  gone ;  and  Beethoven,  Winter,  Atwood,  and 
Crotch,  yet  remain  to  prove  that  mufical  fcience  and, 
tafte  are  tar  from  extinft.  We  do  not  forget  that  Callcot 
is  alio  a  living  compofer ;  and  we  would  willingly  bellow 
onr  mite  of  praife  on  his  truly  original  and  delightful 
works ;  but  it  is  painful  to  refleft  on  his  excellencies,  iu 
the  melancholy  ftate  of  eclipfe  in  which  they  are  under- 
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Jl-ood  now  to  be  placed.  Til  mentioning  thefe  names, 
we  mult  not  be  underftood  as  making  any  companion  in¬ 
jurious  toothers.  The  lift  might  be  largely  increafed  : 
but  we  are  willing  to  take  thofe  only  whole  works  may  be 
faid  to  pretend  to  a  higher  character.  The  oratorio  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  the  work  of  Beethoven,  recently  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country,  appears  to  us  to  combine  more  ex¬ 
cellencies  of  different  kinds  than  any  other  piece  of  the 
fame  nature  which  we  ever-heard  performed.  The  lubjeft 
of  it,  indeed,  violates  lome  of  the  fober  feelings  com¬ 
monly  entertained  by  us  :  but,  in  fpite  of  that  objedtion, 
the  rlchnefs  and  variety  of  the  fame  rnufic  will  always 
place  it  among  the  mod  admired  fpecimefls  in  the  liigheft 
branch  of  the  art.  Dr.  Crotch  too,  has  been  fcarcely 
lefs  fuccefsful  in  his  noble  oratorio  of  Paleftine. 

Mulic,  indeed*  has  of  late  run  into  a  great  variety  of 
ftyles.  The  operas  and  the  oratorios, of  Handel  were  very 
fnnilar  to  each  other;  fo  much  that,  we  believe,  feveral  off 
the  pieces  were  occafionally  interchanged  by  him ;  and, 
in  particular,  the  fine  air  of  “  Lord  !  remember  David,”  is 
well  known  to  have  been  originally  adapted  to  the  pro¬ 
fane  words  of  a  fong  in  an  Italian  opera.  That  great 
mailer  was  certainly  no  accurate  diftinguilher  of  ftyles: 
a  charadfer  of  uniformity  pervades  all  his  works;  and  it 
is  related  of  him,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
pieces  ready  made,  and  adapting  and  introducing  them  as 
occafion  required.  In  the  lighter  ftyles  of  mulic,  fuited 
to  the  theatre  and  the  chamber,  we  cannot  doubt  the 
fuperiority  of  the  modern  fchool.  Not,  indeed,  that  we 
can  much  compliment  the  modern  Englifli  fchool  in  thefe 
particular  departments.-  Our  theatres  are  obliged  perpe¬ 
tually  to  recur  to  the  works  of  Arne  and  his  contempo¬ 
raries  ;  and  our  concerns  are  largely  indebted  to  Purcell, 
Pepufch,  Harrington,  &c.  but  it  is  chiefly  to  the  Italian 
fchool  that  we  are  to  look  for  excellence  of  thefe  kinds. 
There,  indeed,  a  ftyle  of  mufic  has  grown  up  which,  in 
our  opinion,  is  fuperior  to  any  thing  of  which  the  ancient 
fchool  can  boaft.  Theoperas  of  Mozart,  Cimarola,  Winter, 
Paer,  Guglielmi,  and  Ferrari,  carry  the  art  and  l'cience  of 
mufic  to  its  greateft  poflible  height,  and  exhibit  it  with 
its  greateft  poflible  varieties.  In  their  works,  every  thing 
feems  fo  naturally  conceived,  that  we  are  apt  to  imagine 
forne  real  connexion  between  the  mufic  and  the  lenfe,  till 
the  exiftence  of  any  fuch  connexion  is  difproved  by  their 
ufing  the  fame  airs  for  different  words,  and  producing  the 
fame  natural  effedt  in  all.  In  the  compofition  of  mufic 
for  the  chamber,  the  Cramers,  Clementi,  Afioli,  Shield, 
Webbe,  Danby,  and  Callcot,  (moll  of  them  Englifn 
artifts,)  with  feveral  of  thofe  foreigners  who  have  been 
previoufly  named,  are  pre-eminent. 

The  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  progrefs 
of  this  art  are  worthy  of  attention.  In  the  earlieft  age 
of  compofition,  we  find  it  ftridl  in  fcience,  and  Ample  but 
not  very  interefting  in  ftyle  ;  of  this  age  we  have  little  to 
quote  but  the  chants  of  the  Chriftian  churches.  The  art, 
like  moll  others,  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  monks. 
In  the  next  ftage,  we  find  conceits  of  various  deferiptions 
prevailing  in  mufic ;  this  was  the  age  of  madrigals, 
rounds,  canons,  &c.  and  it  was  alfo  that  of  acroftics,  and 
thofe  other  conceits  for  which  the  Italian  fchool  of  poetry 
was  then  fo  cenfurable.  Many  of  thefe  are  exquifitely 
beautiful :  but  it  is  well  known  that  their  difficulty  is 
fuch,  that  they  are  feldom  w'ell  performed ;  and  in  the 
generality  of  them  the  art  and  labour  are  fo  obvious  as  to 
caufe  a  difagreeable  rather  than  a  pleafant  effedl.  Out  of 
this  evil,  however,  the  next  ftage  produced  ftridl  and  free 
fugues,  imitations,  and  other  pieces  of  that  kind,  in 
which  the  natural  and  the  artificial  effect  are  more  agree¬ 
ably  combined  than  in  moft  other  forts  of  compofition. 
Throughout  the  whole,  fimplieity  of  effect  has  continued 
gradually  to  gain  -ground.  In  England,  the  mulic  of 
Purcell,  perhaps,  led  the  way  ;  Corelli  and  the  other  Ita¬ 
lian  mailers  of  his  age  followed.  Something  of  air  and 
accompaniment  was  then  pradtifed ;  and,  at  the  next  ftep, 
we  meet  with  tlje  great  point  of  union  of  all  ityles  in 
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Har.del  and  his  contemporaries.  Of  the  works  of  Handel* 
indeed,  fome  are  more  remarkable  for  fcientific  compofi¬ 
tion  and  ingenious  contrivance  than  for  fimplieity  of  ef¬ 
fect  :  but  the  obfervation  will  not  hold  as  a  general  rule. 
He  was  fond  of  imitative  accompaniment,  of  which  his  Acis 
and  Galatea  affords  the  finell  fpecimen  throughout.  The 
talle  of  lucceeding  mailers  has  been  more  fparing  of  this 
ftyle.  Among  thofe  mailers,  the  name  of  Mozart  will 
ever  Hand  as  one  of  the  moft  confpicuons ;  fin'ce,  with  a 
llridtnefs  not  inferior  to  that  of  Handel  or  the  older  com- 
pofers,  but  with  a  genius  mere  fertile  and  unreftrained, 
lie  has  fucceeded  in  producing  the  utinoll  novelty  and 
variety  of  effedl,  with  the  clofelt  and  moil  ftriclly  allowed 
materials. 

Of  the  miraculous  Powers  aferihed  to  Mufic. 

The  wonderful  ftories  of  the  effedls  of  mulic,  as  re¬ 
lated  by  the  moft  refpedtable  hiftorians,  a  re  To  numerous, 
that  they  would  fill  a  volume.  Plutarch,  in  his  Dialogue 
on  Mulic,  tells  us,  that  Terpander  appealed  a  violent 
ledition  among  the  Lacedemonians  by  the  alfiftance  of 
mufic  ;  and,  in  his  Life  of  Solon,  he  relates,  that  this  cele¬ 
brated  legiflator  excited  the  Athenians  to  invade  and 
recover  the  ifie  of  Salamis,  by  finging  an  elegy  of  his  own 
writing.  Peace  had  been  reftored  between  them  and  the 
Megareans,  and  they  were  forbidden  even  to  mention 
the  renewing  of  the  war,  on  the  pain  of  death  ;  but,  by 
the  power  of  his  fong,  they  were  fo  roufed  to  glorious 
deeds,  that  they  made  another  effort,  and  never  relied  till 
they  had  recovered  Salamis,  the  object  of  the  war.  This 
circutnftance  is  iikewife  recorded  by  feveral  other  liilto- 
rians.  Pythagoras,  we  are  informed,  flopped  a  yohng 
ftranger,  who  was  intoxicated,  from  fetting  fire  to  the 
houfe  of  his  miftrefs  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy;  ’and  by  order¬ 
ing  the  tibicina,  or  female  performer,  to  play  in  a  calm 
plaintive  ftyle,  cooled  the  impetuofity  of  his  pa’ffion,  and 
reftored  him  to  his  reafon.  Empedocles  is  faid  to  have  pre¬ 
vented  murder  by  the  found  of  his  lyre. 

We  may,  however,  very  reafonably  admit  that  the 
words  of  Solon’s  elegy  were  as  powerful  towards  inciting 
the  Athenians  to  arms  as  the  mufic;  and  that  Pytha¬ 
goras’s  Hopping  the  young  man  from  fetting  fire  to  the 
houfe  of  his  miftrefs,  Terpander’s  appeafing  a  violent 
fedition,  and  Empedocles’  having  prevented  murder  by 
the  power  of  mulic,  mean  nothing  more  than  that  they  ' 
were  brought  to  moderation  by  good  advice,  conveyed 
through  poetry,  allifted  by  her  lifter  art.  The  llory  of 
Amphion’s  building  the  walls  of  Thebes  with  the  found 
of  the  lyre,  is  without  doubt  allegorical.  Dr.  Burney  has 
given  the  following  ingenious  folution  :  “  The  fweetnefs 
of  Amphion’s  poetical  numbers,  and  the  wifdom  of  his 
counfel,  prevailed  upon  a  rude  and  barbarous  people  to 
fubmit  to  law  and  order,  to  live  in  fociety,  and  to  defend 
themlelves  from  the  infults  of  lavage  neighbours,  by- 
building  a  wall  round  the  town.” 

The  medicinal  effeSls  attributed  to  mufic  are  fo  nume¬ 
rous,  and  fome  of  them  fo  well  authenticated,  that  to 
rejell  them  totally  would  be  to  deny  credibility  to  many 
refpedtable  hiftorians,  philofophers,  and  phyficians.  Mar- 
tianus  Capella  allures  us  that  fevers  were  removed  by 
fong,  and  that  Afclepiades  cured  deafnefs  by  the  found  of 
the  trumpet.  Plutarch  fays  that  Thelates  the  Cretan  de¬ 
livered  the  Lacedemonians  from  the  peftilence  l>y  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  lyre.  Many  of  the  ancients  fpeak  of 
mufic  as  a  recipe  for  every  kind  of  malady.  M.  Buretti, 
an  eminent  phyfician,  who  made  the  mufic  of  the  ancients 
his  particular  itudy,  thinks  it  not  only  poflible,  but  even 
probable,  that  mufic,  by  repeated  itrokes  and  -vibrations 
given  to  the  nerves,  fibres,  and  animal  lpirits,  rnay  lome- 
times  alleviate  the  bufferings  of  epileptics  and  lunatics,  and 
even  overcome  the  moft  violent  paroxyfms  of  thofe  dif- 
orders.  (Mem.  des  Infcriptions  &  Belles  Lettres.)  Bu¬ 
retti  is  by  no  means  fingular  in  his  opinion ;  for  many 
modern  philofophers  and  phyficians,  as  well  as  ancient 
poets  and  iiiitoriansj  have  declared  that  they  have  no 
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doubt  but  that  mufic  has  the  power,  not  only  of  influ¬ 
encing  the  mind,  but  of  affeCting  the  nervous  lyllem  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  will,  in  certain  difeafes,  proceed,  by  flow  de¬ 
grees,  from  giving  temporary  relief  to  effecting  a  perfect 
cure. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1707, 
and  the  following  year,  are  recorded  many  accounts  of 
difeafes,  which,  having  obftinately  refilled  all  the  remedies 
prefcribed  by  the  moll  able  of  the  faculty,  at  laft  fubmitted 
to  the  powerful  impreflion  of  harmony.  M.  de  Mairan,  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  fame  academy,  fpeaking  of  the  medi¬ 
cinal  powers  of  mufic,  fays,  that  it  is  from  the  mecha¬ 
nical  involuntary  connexion  between  the  organs  of  hear¬ 
ing  and  the  confonances  excited  in  the  outward  air, 
joined  to  the  rapid  communication  of  the  vibrations  of 
thefe  organs  to  the  whole  nervous  lyltem,  that  we  owe 
the  cure  of  fpafmodic  diforders,  and  of  fevers  attended 
with  a  delirium  and  convulfions,  of  which  the  memoirs 
give  many  examples.  Dr.  Bianchini,  profeffor  of  phylic 
at  Udina,  who  has  fearched  numerous  ancient  authors, 
and  collected  all  the  pafl'ages  relative  to  the  medicinal 
application  of  mufic  by  Afclepiades,  fays,  that  it  was 
confidered  by  the  Egyptians,  Grecians,  and  Romans, 
as  a  remedy  both  in  acute  and  chronical  diforders ;  and  he 
adds,  that- he  himfelf  had  feen  it  applied  in.l’everal  cafes 
with  great  effeCt. 

Dr.  Mead,  Buretti,  Baglivi,  and  all  the  mod  eminent  of 
their  time  throughout  Europe,  feetned  not  to  entertain  a 
doubt  but  that  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  was  to  be  cured 
by  mufic.  It  has  been  affected,  that  the  application  of 
mufic  always  throws  the  patient  into  a  violent  ftc  of 
dancing,  which,  bringing  on  a  plentiful  perfpiration,  effeCts 
the  cure.  But,  as  to  this,  the  evidence  for  and  again  11  it 
will  be  found  under  the  article  Aranea,  vol.  ii.  p.  32,  3. 

Cicero  afferts  the  amazing  power  of  mufic  ;  and  Plato 
fuppofes  that  the  effeCt  of  harmony  on  the  mind,  is  equal 
to  that  of  air  on  the  body.  Its  divine  influence  is  fully 
proved  in  the  cure  of  Saul ;  and  Alexander,  the  fon  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  after  having  conquered  the  greatell 
part  of  the  world,  was  himfelf  fubdued  by  the  harp  of 
Timotheus. 

What  is  recorded,  upon  the  beft  authority,  of  Farinelli 
and  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  is  not  at  all  diffimilar  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  David’s  difpolfeffing  Saul  of  an  evil  fpirit.  See 
Earinelh,  vol.  vii.  p.  217. 

The  itory  of  Stradella,  an  Italian  mufician,  is  not  only 
interefting,  but  much  to  our  prefent  purpofe.  Stradella 
was  compofer  to  the  opera  at  Venice  ;  and  was  very  high 
in  the  public  eitimation,  both  as  a  lingerand  a  performer  on 
the  harp.  He  was  engaged  to  inltruCt  a  young  lady  of  noble 
family,  who,  notwithftanding  her  illuftrious  defcent,  lived 
in  a  criminal  intimacy  with  a  Venetian  nobleman.  Stra¬ 
della  employed  his  mufical  powers  fo  effedtually,  that  he 
perluaded  her  to  break  her  connexion  with  the  Venetian, 
and  to  be  the  partner  of  his  future  fortune.  Upon  the 
difcovery  of  their  flight,  refentment  fired  the  breall  of  the 
Venetian,  and  he  immediately  commiffioned  two  alfaffms 
to  enquire  their  intended  deltination,  and  to  murder 
both  Stradella  and  his  millrefs,  with  the  promil'e  of  a 
large  reward  if  they  lucceeded.  On  enquiry  they  heard 
they  were  gone  to  Rome,  they  immediately  followed  them, 
found  that  they  were  arrived  in  that  city,  and  learnt  that 
the  next  evening  at  five  o’clock  Stradella  was  to  give  an 
oratorio  in  the  church  of  St.  John  of  Lateran.  They  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  prefent  at  the  performance,  and  to  execute 
their  horrid  delign  as  Stradella  and  his  millrefs  were  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  church.  Stradella  appeared  $  the  perform¬ 
ance  commenced,  and  their  attention  was  entirely  taken 
up  with  the  mufic,  which  created  in  them  fuch  wonderful 
fenfations,  that  it  got  the  better  of  that  lavage  ferocity 
which  by  long  habit  was  interwoven  with  their  natures ; 
they  were  feized  with  remorfe  ;  and,  in  Ihort,  they  defifted 
from  their  purpofe,  and  determined,  inftead  of  taking 
away  the  lives  of  the  intended  victims,  to  ufe  every  en¬ 
deavour  for  their  preferyation.  As  Stradella  and  his  mif- 
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trefs  were  returning  from  church,  they  followed  them,  and, 
addreffing  them  in  the  mod  refpeCtful  manner,  after  thank¬ 
ing  Stradella  for  the  exquilite  pleafure  they  had  received 
from  his  mufic,  they  told  him  ot  the  errand  they  had  been 
fent  upon,  and  confefled  that  they  went  into  the  church 
Javagen,  but  that  they  now  felt  themfelves  men,  and  found 
they  were  utterly  incapable  of  carrying  their  defign  into 
execution.  They  earncffly  delired  them  to  quit  Rome  im¬ 
mediately  ;  and  the  affaflins,on  their  return  to  Venice,  told 
their  employer,  that  Stradella  and  Hortentia  had  fled  from 
Rome  the  morning  of  their  arrival,  and  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  city  of  Turin,  where  the  laws  were  very  levere,  and 
therefore  they  declined  following  them  any  farther.  Other 
ruffians,  however,  “  who  were  not  mov’d  by  concord  of 
fweet  founds,”  were  employed  ;  and  Stradella  and  his 
millrefs  were  murdered  not  long  after. 

The  following  melancholy  fail,  having  been  witneffed 
by  a  vail  multitude  of  people,  cau  want"  no  farther  con¬ 
firmation  to  ellablilh  it.  At  the  firll  grand  performance 
in  commemoration  of  Handel,  at  Weftminfter-abbey, 
Mr.' Burton,  a  celebrated  chorus-finger,  well  known  in 
the  mufical  world,  was,  immediately  upon  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  overture  of  Either,  fo  violently  agitated,  that, 
after  lying  in  a  fainting-fit  forfome  time,  he  expired.  At 
intervals,  he  was  able  to  fpeak;  and,  but  a  few  minutes 
before  he  drew  his  laft  breath,  declared  that  it  was  the 
wonderful  effeCt  of  the  mufic  which  had  operated  fo  pow¬ 
erfully  on  him.  Dr.  Hallifax,  then  bilhop  of  Gloucefter, 
was  fo  greatly  affected  during  one  of  the  performances  of 
the  Meffiah,  at  the  commemoration,  that  he  greatly  wilhed 
to  quit  the  abbey,  fearing  he  (hould  be  entirely  overcome. 

But  fuch  cafes  as  thefe,  though  well  authenticated,  are 
yet  to  be  confidered  as  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things, 
and  extreme  inftances  of  the  power  of  harmony.  Let  us, 
therefore,  briefly  notice  thole  of  a  more  common  nature  ; 
which  by  the  concurrent  experience  and  teftimony  of  all 
ages  and  nations  have  invariably  obtained,  in  which  har¬ 
mony  has  exerted  her  powers,  and  mingled  her  mighty 
but  milder  charms.  And  it  is  obvious,  in  the  firft  place, 
to  remark  on  thefe,  in  a  cafe  of  the  moll  tranfeendent  na¬ 
ture  ;  which  is  the  folemn  and  fublime  fervices  of  divine 
worfhip  ;  in  which,  when  employed,  mufic  is  by  way  of 
eminence  very  properly  ftyled  /«ewZ.  In  this  connexion, 
mufic  was  held  both  by  ancient  philofophers  and  legif- 
lators  of  fuch  importance,  that  the  regulation  of  it  in  their 
temples  was  prefcribed  by  the  laws,  and  fubjeCl  to  the  in- 
fpeCtion  of  thole  who  were  appointed  by  the  Hate  to  lu- 
perintend  this  important  part,  as  it  was  deemed,  of  the 
commonwealth.  And  it  was  held  equally  criminal  to  in¬ 
novate  or  difturb  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  this  part  of 
religious  folemnities,  as  to  violate  any  other  eftablifhed 
law  of  the  Hate. 

This  we  learn  from  the  high  authority  of  Plato  himfelf ; 
and,  when  it  is  confidered  how  mufic,  properly  chofen 
and  adapted,  is  calculated  to  loothe  and  tranquillize  as 
well  as  elevate  the  mind,  and  thereby  fit  it  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  receive  impreffions  of  the  higher  order,  we  fliall 
evidently  perceive  how  well  fuited  this  mull  be  to  the 
folemnities  of  devotion,  by  drawing  off  our  attention  and 
affections  from  the  prefent  imperfect  Hate,  and  railing 
them  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  things,  the  perfec¬ 
tions  of  the  Deity,  and  fpiritual  objerts ;  by  which  means 
a  holy  ardour,  reverence,  and  love,  are  excited  ;  and  the 
mind  difpofed  to  receive  with  delight  and  joy  inftruCtion 
from  the  oracles  of  God  delivered  in  his  lacred  temple. 
No  doubt  but  the  mind  of  Milton  had  often  experienced 
thefe  effeCls  of  lacred  mufic  ;  as  he,  in  his  II  Penferolb, 
delcribes  them  in  fo  fweet  and  ecllatic  a  manner : 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  full-voic’d  quire  below, 

In  fervice  high  and  anthems  clear. 

As  may  with  fweetnefs  through  mine  ear 
Diilbive  me  into  ecftalies, 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

No? 
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■Nor  does  harmony  defert  us  when  we  are  in  need  of  her 
foothing,  conlolatory,  or  fympathetic,  aid  :  for  fhe,  like 
divine  Charity,  can  “  weep  with  thofe  that  weep,”  as  well 
as  “  rejoice  with  thofe  that  do  rejoice.”  She  willingly 
joins  in  the  mournful  dirge,  or  in  the  complaining  elegy  ; 
and,  while  fhe  lends  her  cheerful  notes  to  a  Solomon,  can 
gracioufiy  condefcend  to  affift  Ovid,  Tibullus,  and  even 
Cornelius  Callus,  while  they  pour  forth  their  plaintive 
drains.  And  gladly  did  (lie  join  with  her  favourite  Gray, 
who,  in  fome  of  his  fublime  Odes,  evinced  that  he  had 
caught  the  lqfty  fpirit  of  Pindar.  But  we  have  another 
illuftrious  inftance  of  her  kind  and  foftering  influence,  in 
the  abftrabledly-refined  and  lofty  genius  of  Collins  ;  who 
has  in  a  mod  expreflive  and  energetic  Ode,  aptly  and  won¬ 
derfully  del'cribed  the  powers  of  harmony.  This  Ode, 
with  that  on  the  Poetic  Character,  may  be  confidered  as 
Angular  and  extraordinary  proofs  of  the  exquifite  taite, 
refined,  elevated,  and  original,  genius,  of  this  exalted 
poet  and  deprefied  unhappy  man,  to  whole  memory,  while 
we  give  juft  and  unqualified  praife,  we  cannot  but  afford 
a  tributary  tear  of  1'orrow  ;  and  lament,  that  the  intellec¬ 
tual  powers  of  this  Bard,  fo  highly  worthy  of  that  digni¬ 
fied  name,  (for  of  him  we  may  appropriately  fay, 

Infundit  lumen  Camamis,  et  cedere  nefcit 
Grascorum  ingehiis ;) 

iliould  have  been,  by  any  earthly  caufe,  fubdued  to  imbe¬ 
cility  ;  and  the  brilliant  light  of  his  elevated  foul  extin- 
guilhed  before  that  of  his  vital  lamp  !  See  the  article 
Collins,  vol.  iv.  p.  779. 

The  late  James  Harris,  efq.  (father  of  the  prefent  lord 
Malmelbury,)  author  of  Philofophical  Arrangements, 
Treatifes  on  Mulic,  Painting,  and  Poetry,  &c.  & c.  was 
an  excellent  mufician  both  in  theory  and  practice.  At 
Salifbury,  where  he  refided,  he  was  looked  up  to  as  the 
father  of  harmony.  In  his  Tifcourfes  on  Mulic,  &c.  he 
fays,  “  The  fuperftitious  have  not  a  more  previous  ten¬ 
dency  to  be  frightened  at  the  light  of  lpedfres,  or  a  lover 
to  fall  into  raptures  at  the  light  of  his  miftrefs,  than  a  mind 
tempered  by  the  power  of  mufic,  to  enjoy  all  ideas  which 
are  fuitable  to  that  temper.  And  hence  the  genuine 
charm  of  mulic,  and  the  wonders  which  it  works  through 
its  great  profefl'ors.  A  power,  which  confifts  not  in  imi¬ 
tations,  and  in  railing  ideas;  but  in  railing  aff'eftions  to 
which  ideas  may  correfpond.  There  are  few  to  be  found 
fo  infenfible,  I  may  even  fay  fo  inhumane,  as,  when  good 
poetry  is  juftly  fet  to  mufic,  not  in  fome  degree  to  feel 
the  force  of  lo  amiable  an  union.  But  to  the  mufe’s 
friends,  it  is  a  force  irrefiftible,  and  penetrates  into  the 
deepeft  receffes  of  the  foul.”  Chap.  vi.  p.  98.  ' 

The  impreftions  made  on  us  by  mufical  founds  are  cer¬ 
tainly  more  lading  than  the  impreftions  made  by  words, 
as  we  know  that  we  often  retain  every  note  of  the  melody 
of  a  long,  when  the  poetry  is  forgotten.  The  Hon.  Daines 
Barrington,  in  his  Mil'cellanies,  mentions  a  remarkable 
inftance  of  the  lading  imprefiion  of  mulic.  He  fays  that, 
being  in  company  with  the  late  venerable  lord  Bathurft, 
the  converfation  turning  upon  mufic,  and  its  impreftions 
or.  the  mind,  his  lordlhip  mentioned  a  famous  opera-long, 
fung  by  Nicolini,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  which  he 
had  heard  with  great  pleafure ;  B.  requefted  his  lordlhip 
to  give  him  an  idea  of  the  air,  which  he  immediately  com¬ 
plied  with,  by  ftnging  it  throughout,  and  imitated,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  peculiarities  of  Nicolini.  Lord  Bathurft, 
he  fays,  was  at  that  time  eighty-feven,  and  probably  had 
not  heard  this  fong  for  threefcore  years. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fa<5l,  that  animals  are  fufceptible  of 
the  power  of  mufic,  particularly  horfes  and  deer  ;  nay,  we 
are  told,  that  even  in  feeds  feel  its  influence.  Playford, 
who  was  a  confiderable  writer  on  mufic  in  his  day,  fays, 
that  he  met  a  herd  of  flags  upon  the  road  to  lioyfton, 
about  twenty  in  number,  following  the  found  of  l'ome 
mufical  inltruments  :  as  long  as  the  mufic  played,  they 
went  forward  ;  but,  the  moment  it  ceafed,  they  all  flood 
itill  5  and  by  this  means  they  were  brought  out  of  York- 
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fhire  to  Hampton-court.  The  duke  of  Newcaftle,  in  his 
Book  of  Horfemanfhip,  afierts,  that  horfes  are  delighted 
with  mufic.  Shakefpeare  afierts  the  fame  thing  : 

For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 

Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 

Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing  loud, 
(Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood  ;) 

If  they  but  hear,  perchance,  a  trumpet  found, 

Or  any  air  of  mulic  touch  their  ears, 

You  fhall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  ftand  ; 

Their  favage  eyes  turn’d  to  a  modeft  gaze 

By  the  l'weet  power  of  mufic.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  following  anecdote  was  communicated,  fome  years 
fince,  by  James  Tatlow  of  Manchefter,  who  had  it  from 
thole  who  were  witnefl'es  of  the  fabl.  On  a  Sunday  even¬ 
ing,  five  chorifters  were  walking  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Marcey,  in  Chefhire  ;  after  fome  time,  they  fat  down 
on  the  grafs,  and  began  to  ling  an  anthem.  The  field  in 
which  they  fat,  was  terminated  at  one  extremity  byawood, 
out  of  which,  as  they  were  finging,  they  obferved  a  /tare 
to  pafs  with  great  fwiftnefs  towards  the  place  where  they 
were  fitting,  and  to  flop  at  about  twenty  yards  diftance 
from  them.  She  appeared  highly  delighted  with  the  mulic, 
often  turning  up  the  fide  of  her  head  to  lillen  with  more 
facility.  This  uncommon  appearance  engaged  their  at¬ 
tention  ;  and,  being  defirous  to  know  whether  the  crea¬ 
ture  paid  them  the  vifit  to  partake  of  the  mufic,  they 
finiftied  the  piece,  and  fat  Hill.  As  foon  as  the  harmo¬ 
nious  found  was  over,  the  hare  returned  flowly  towards 
the  wood.  When  Ihe  had  reached  nearly  the  end  of  the 
field,  they  began  the  fame  piece  again,  at  which  the  hare 
flopped,  then  turned  about,  and  came  fwiftiy  back  again, 
to  about  the  fame  diftance  as  before;  where  Ihe  feemed  to 
liften  with  rapture  and  delight,  till  they  had  finiihed  the 
anthem,  when  fhe  returned  again  by  a  flow  pace  up  the 
field,  and  re-entered  the  wood. 

There  is  a  curious  ftory  given  by  fir  John  Hawkins,  in 
his  Hillory  of  Mufic,  which  will  afford  fome  entertain¬ 
ment  to  the  reader.  He  tells  us,  that  a  captain  of  the  re¬ 
giment  of  Navarre,  being  confined  in  pril'on,  requefted 
the  governor  to  give  him  leave  to  fend  for  his  lute,  to  be¬ 
guile  the  fad  hours  of  his  captivity;  which  favour  was 
granted  him.  After  finging  and  playing  fome  time,  he 
was  greatly  aftonifhed  to  fee  the  7 nice  come  out  of  then- 
holes,  and  the fpulers  defeend  from  their  webs,  and  form 
a  circle  round  him  :  he  Hood  motionlefs,  and,  laying 
down  his  lute,  thefe  animals  and  infedls  retired  to  their 
lodgings.  After  fix  days  filence,  in  which  time  he  was 
without  a  vifitor,  he  ufed  the  fame  means,  and  produced 
the  lame  effedl ;  and,  trying  the  fame  experiment  fre¬ 
quently,  he  always  found  that,  whenever  he  chofe  to  per¬ 
form,  he  wasfure  to  be  attended  by  an  attentive  and  nu¬ 
merous  company;  and  by  this  means  he  formed  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  which  alleviated  the  dilinal  hours  of  imprifonment. 

We  have  feen  that  mulic,  in  lefs  civilized  times  than  the 
prefent,  was  in  fuch  great  eftimation,  that  whoever  culti¬ 
vated  letters  thought  it  likewil'e  neceflary  to  make  mufic 
their  particular  ftudy  ;  and  it  was  thought  as  difgracefu! 
then  for  learned  men  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  as  it  is  for  per- 
fons  of  rank,  at  this  time,  not  to  be  able  to  write  or  read. 

Milton  fays,  in  his  Trablate  on  Education.  “  If  wile 
men  and  prophets  are  not  out,  mufic  has  a  great  power 
over  the  dilpofitions  and  manners,  to  foothe  and  make 
them  gentle  from  ruftic  harlhnefs  and  diftempered  paf- 
fions.”  He  recommends  to  his  young  difei pies  the  com- 
pofing  of  their  fpirits  by  the  aid  of  this  divine  art. 

But,  though  mufic  muft  be  allowed  to  have  the  power 
of  exalting  the  foul,  and  of  calming  and  fubduing  the 
pafiions,  and  though  it  has  been  admired  and  cultivated 
by  the  greateft  pliilofophers  and  moil  eminent  perfons  in 
every  age  and  country,  yet  we  cannot  agree  with  our  im¬ 
mortal  bard,  when  he  lays  that  “  The  man  who  has  not 
mufic  in  his  foul  is  fit  for  treafons,  llratagems,  and  fpoils.” 
Many  intelligent  and  amiable  perfons,  who  poffefs  in  no 
4-  L  final! 
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fmall  degree  the  milk  of  human  kindnefs,  are  totally  in¬ 
different  to  its  charms  ;  and  we  learn  from  hiftory,  that 
forne  of  the  greateft  tyrants  that  ever  difgraced  human 
nature  were  paffionately  fond  of  it.  We  have  already 
mentioned  Nero  and  Commodus,  the  Roman  emperors  ; 
and  to  thefe  we  may  add,  Charles  IX.  of  France,  and 
Henry  VIII.  of  England.  Henry  was  a  confiderable  mu- 
iicinn,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury  fays  he  was  a  fcholar,  a  philofopher,  a  divine,  and 
a  curious  mvjician ;  that  he  compofed  two  entire  maffes 
for  the  ufe  of  the  royal  chapel.  There  is  an  anthem  of  his 
compofition  now  in  ufe,  which  the  late  Dr.  Boyce  has  pre- 
ferved  in  his  excellent  compilations  of  cathedral-mufic. 

Mufic,  however,  has  ever  been  the  delight  of  the  moll 
accomplifhed  in  every  civilized  country,  and  has  always 
been  confidefed  the  mod  elegant  amufement  of  polite 
courts.  The  Egyptians,  the  Grecians,  the  Romans,  fuc- 
ceffively  cultivated  it ;  and  kings,  prophets,  philofophers, 
and  legiflators,  have  thought  it  worthy  their  ftudy  and 
lacred  patronage.  The  Greeks,  the  wifeft  and  moll  phi- 
lofophic  race  of  men  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  took  great  care  to  have  their  children  thoroughly 
inftrufted  in  its  principles  ;  they  thought  it  of  the  utmoll 
ufe  in  forming  their  minds,  and  exciting  in  them  a  love 
of  decency,  fobriety,  and  virtue.  Every  polilhed  nation 
has  been  found  to  delight  in  it,  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
grefs  it  has  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  public  tafte  ;  its 
happy  effefts  are  frequently  felt,  by  its  foothing  the  mind, 
gratifying  the  fancy,  and  engaging  the  affections.  Thofe 
■who  are  enlifted  in  the  more  aCtive  fcenes  of  life  cannot 
always  be  employed  in  bufinefs ;  men  of  erudition  and 
inveftigation  cannot  always  be  engaged  in  intenfe  ftudy; 
nor  can  the  moft  gay  and  aufpicious  iituation  in  life  ena¬ 
ble  any  man  to  fill  up  all  his  hours  with  equal  pleafure 
and  fatisfa&ion.  He,  therefore,  who  has  a  tafte  for  the 
polite  arts,  has  always  a  fource  of  inexhauftible  amufe- 
ment  for  his  leifure  hours  ;  and  is  not  in  danger  of  being 
a  burden  to  himfelf,  or  obliged  to  feek  in  the  company 
of  the  profligate  or  diffipated,  in  folly  and  vice,  a  remedy 
for  the  crofs  incidents  of  life. 

Dr.  Blair  fays,  that  the  inequality  of  tafte  among  men 
is  owing,  without  doubt,  in  part,  to  the  different  frame 
of  their  natures,  to  nicer  organs,  and  finer  internal  powers, 
with  which  fome  are  endowed  beyond  others.  But,  if  it 
be  owing  in  part  to  nature,  it  is  owing  to  education  and 
culture  ftill  more.  With  refpeft  to  a  tafte  for  mufic,  only 
the  fimpleft  and  plaineft  compofitions  are  relilhed  at  firft  ; 
ufe  and  practice  extend  our  pleafure,  teach  us  to  relifh 
finer  melody,  and  by  degrees  enable  us  to  enter  into  the 
intricate  and  compounded  pleafures  of  harmony.  To  a 
common  ear,  the  fubjeCt  of  a  complex  concerto  or  a 
chorus,  as  it  is  carried  through  the  feveral  parts,  is  an 
unmeaning  jumble  of  founds ;  few  but  thofe  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  principles  of  fimultaneous  harmony, 
or  mufic  in  parts,  feel  its  influence:  the  ear  mult  have 
been  a  long  time  in  the  habits  of  improvement,  before  it 
can  perceive  its  beauties.  It  is  not  the  voice  of  nature, 
but  the  language  of  education. 

The  public  tafte  for  mufic,  as  the  word  is  commonly 
applied,  was  perhaps  never  in  a  higher  ftate  at  any  period 
than  at  prefent.  The  charming  mufic  lately  produced 
may  be  laid  to  divide  the  hearer’s  attention  between  plea¬ 
fure  and  aftonilhment,  and  plainly  to  evince  what  won¬ 
derful  effects  may  be  produced  by  men  of  knowledge  and 
genius,  when  patronifed  by  a  kind,  liberal,  and  indulgent, 
public. 

The  cynical  and  morofe,  we  know,  regard  'mufic  as  a 
luxury,  fit  only  to  unbend  and  enervate  the  mind  ;  but  a 
celebrated  writer  fays,  “  There  is  no  agreeable  fenfation 
we  receive  either  from  beauty  or  fublimity,  but  what  is 
capable  of  being  heightened  by  the  power  of  mulical 
found.”  Montfelquieu,  one  of  the  firft  names  in  modern 
philofophy,  prefers  mufic  to  all  other  amufements;  he 
lays,  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  that  “  it  is  the  only  one  of  all 
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the  arts  that  does  not  corrupt  the  mind.”  This  is  high 
praife  indeed.  The  fame  opinion  is  entertained  by  Mr. 
Bruce.  In  a  letter  from  him  to  Dr.  Burney,  giving  an 
account  of  fome  mufical  inftruments  which  he  found  in 
Abyffmia,  he  fays,  “  It  fhould  be  a  principal  objeft  of 
mankind  to  attach  the  fair  lex  by  every  means  to  mufic, 
as  it  is  the  only  amufement  that  may  be  enjoyed  to  excefs, 
and  the  heart  ftill  remain  virtuous  and  uncorrupted.” 

“  Of  all  the  enjoyments  of  fenfe  (fays  an  eminent  di¬ 
vine)  mufic  is  the  leaft  fenfual.  Its  effeCts,  if  rightly  im¬ 
proved,  terminate  not  in  the  bare  pleafure  of  amufement, 
but  feem  peculiarly  adapted  to  minds  fufceptible  of  reli¬ 
gious  impreflions ;  its  charms  being  calculated  to  infpire 
a  juft  idea  of  Him  who  formed  the  heart  to  a  relifh  of  fuch 
delights  ;  who  endowed  us  with  capacities  to  proclaim  his 
praifes,  and  taught  us  how  to  raiie  our  fouls  to  the  rap¬ 
ture  of  angels.”  Han  way’s  Travels  in  Perlia,  vol.  ii. 

Mufic  is  daily  employed  in  the  caufe  of  humanity  ;  and 
the  force  of  her  pathetic  addrefles  has  frequently  opened 
the  heart  of  the  mifer,  and  caufed  the  beneficent  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  an  excefs  of  liberality  ;  her  accents  form  the  ap¬ 
propriate  language  of  affliction  ;  fhe  can  fupplicate  com¬ 
panion  for  the  diftreffed  and  unfortunate,  and  triumph 
with  the  happy  and  victorious.  In  various  inftances  the 
has  been  the  means  of  “  relieving  the  diftreffes  of  the  fa- 
therlefs,  and  making  the  widow’s  heart  fing  for  joy.” 
She  alleviates  labour,  mitigates  pain,  and  foothes  the 
troubled  mind  : 

Is  there  a  heart  that  mufic  cannot  melt  ? 

Alas  !  how  is  that  rugged  heart  forlorn  ! 

Is  there,  who  ne’er  thofe  myftic  tranfports  felt 

Of  folitude  and  melancholy  born  ? 

He  needs  not  woo  the  mule  ;  he  is  her  fcorn.  Beattie. 

The  mufic  of  Handel  has  given  bread  tothoufands,  not 
only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  many  other  places  where  it 
has  been  performed  for  charitable  purpofes.  The  meet¬ 
ings  at  Birmingham,  Gloucefter,  Hereford,  Worcefter, 
Salifbury,  Winchefter,  &c.  See.  are  indebted  to  mufic,  and 
chiefly  to  Handel’s,  for  their  fupport.  The  Royal  Society 
of  Muficians  has  accompliffied  what  few  other  locieties  can 
boaft  of,  the  maintenance  of  their  own  poor,  by  which 
they  have  taken  off  a  burden  from  the  public.  Upon  the 
whole,  there  cannot  remain  a  doubt  of  its  great  utility. 
As  it  has,  from  the  earlieft  ages  to  this  day,  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  almoft  all  religious  focieties,  and  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fervice  of  the  Almighty,  as  it  is  the  harbin¬ 
ger  of  the  greateft  Chriftian  virtue — Charity ;  and,  as  it  is 
capable  of  diffufing  fo  much  rational  pleafure,  we  may 
pronounce  it  a  bletfing  given  us  by  the  beneficent  Parent 
of  the  univerfe,  to  foothe  the  rugged  path  of  this  mortal 
life;  and  defigned,  when  employed  in  the  folemn  and  ia- 
cred  fervice  of  religion,  to  allure  our  fouls  to  feraphic 
ftrains,  and  to  prepare  us  for  that  celeftial  concert  where' 
myriads  of  bleffed  fpirits  continually  Hand  in  the  prefence 
of  God  ; 

And  with  fongs  and  choral  fymphonies 

Circle  his  throne  rejoicing.  *  Paradife  lojfi. 

Thus,  though  tranfiently,  we  have  feen  how  har¬ 
mony  in  general  and  in  particular  is  fuited  to  man’s 
nature,  accommodated  to  his  pleafure,  improvement,  and 
delight,  from  the  lublimeft  degree  of  worlhip  of  Deity,  to 
that  of  recording  the  merits  and  praifeworthy  deeds  of 
demi-gods,  and  of  ail  thofe  illuftrious  characters  who  have 
by  their  virtues  and  wifdom  been  benefactors  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  how  much  man  is  indebted  to  this  fovereign  power 
in  all  circumftances  either  of  profperous  or  adverfe  nature 
to  heighten  his  joy  or  afford  him  foothing  confolation  ; 
to  calm  the  turbulent  paflions  of  his  mind  ;  and,  by  re¬ 
fining  them  from  all  fordid  ingredients,  to  purify  and  fpi- 
ritualize  it  in  this  world,  fo  as  to  fit  it,  in  concert  with 
religion,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  more  exalted  and  glo¬ 
rious  ftate. 
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Of  National  Music. 

Smollet  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Hebrides,  tells  us,  that 
every  laird  entertains  a  piper  as  one  of  his  houfehold, 
who  alway*  marches  at  the  head  of  the  clan,  with  his  bag¬ 
pipe,  to  animate  them  to  battle,  with  martial  tunes  com- 
pofed  for  that  purpofe ;  and  that  fuch  is  the  influence  of  this 
Angle  inftrument  over  thefe  people,  that  the  piper,  by  va¬ 
rying  his  airs,  never  fails  to  melt  them  into  forrow  or  de- 
fpondence,  and  by  a  fudden  tranfition  of  rouflng  them  to 
rage  and  revenge,  and  a  total  contempt  of  danger  and  of 
death;  nay  even  in  the  greateft  emergency  of  war  they 
will  not  march  a  furlong  or  draw  a  fword,  without  being 
roufed  by  the  mufic  of  this  inftrument.  The  highlanders 
have  a  particular  fpecies  of  tune,  called  a  pibroch;  fome  of 
their  tunes  (which  a  ftranger  cannot  poflibly  reconcile  to 
his  ear)  are  intended  to  reprefent  a  battle  ;  they  begin 
with  a  grave  movement  refembling  a  march,  then  gradu¬ 
ally  quicken  into  the  onfet,run  off  with  a  noify  confulion 
and  turbulent  rapidity,  to  imitate  the  conflict  and  pur- 
Tu it}  after  which  they  fwell  into  a  few  flouriffies  of  tri¬ 
umphant  joy  ;  and  clofe  with  the  wild  and  flow  wailings 
of  a  funeral  proceflion.  This  tranfports  and  elevates  a 
highlander;  it  conveys  to  his  mind  the  fublime  ideas  of 
danger,  courage,  armies,  and  military  fervice. 

There  is  a  dance  in  Swiflerland,  which  the  young  ffiep- 
lierds  perform  to  a  tune,  played  on  a  fort  of  bagpipe,  called 
the  ranz  des  caches ;  it  is  wild,  and  has  little  to  recom¬ 
mend  it,  if  we  judge  only  by  the  notes,  without  being 
acquainted  with  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  it.  But  the  Swils. 
are  fo  intoxicated  with  this  tune,  that,  when  abroad  in 
foTeign  fervice,  if  they  hear  it,  they  burft  into  tears,  and 
often  fall  lick,  and  even  die  of  a  paffionate  defire  to  vilit 
their  native  country  ;  for  which  reafon,  in  fome  armies 
where  they  ferve,  the  playing  of  it  is  prohibited.  This 
tune,  the  attendant  of  their  early  youth,  recalls  to  their 
memory  thofe  days  of  liberty  and  peace,  tliofe  nights  of 
feftivity,  thofe  tender  paflions,  which  formerly  endeared 
them  to  their  country ;  and  awakens  in  them  fuch  regret, 
when  they  compare  their  former  happinefs  with  the  feenes 
of  tumult  they  are  engaged  in,  and  the  fervitude  they  are 
obliged  to  undergo,  as  entirely  overpowers  them. 

Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  delcription  of  the  war-trumpet  ufed 
in  Abyffinia,  fays  that  it  founds  only  one  note,  in  a  loud, 
hoarfe,  and  terrible,  tone  ;  that  it  is  played  flow,  when  on 
a  march,  or  before  an  enemy  appears  in  light ;  but  after¬ 
wards  it  is  repeated  very  quick,  and  with  great  violence; 
and  has  the  eff'edf  upon  the  Abyffinian  loldiers  of  tranf- 
portingthem  abfolutely  tofury  and  madnefs,  and  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  fo  regardlefs  of  life,  as  to  throw  themlelves  into 
the  rnidft  of  the  enemy,  which  they  do  with  great  gal¬ 
lantry.  He  adds,  that  he  has  often,  in  time  of  peace,  tried 
what  eft'eft  this  change  would  have  upon  them  ;  and  found 
that  none  who  heard  it  could  continue  feated,  but  that  all 
rofeup,  and  continued  the  whole  time  in  motion. 

Mufic  is  in  a  great  meafure  under  the  continual  influ¬ 
ence  of  memory ;  that  is  to  fay,  our  pleafure  arifes  not 
merely  from  quietly  liftening  to  the  notes,  but  from  our 
affociating  the  founds  of  thole  notes  with  events  that 
have  happened  long  before.  This  may  probably  be  the 
reafon  why  a  new  piece  of  mufic,  how'ever  we  may  after¬ 
wards  do  juftice  to  its  beauty,  will  feldom  make  fo  ftrong 
an  impreffion  upon  us  as  an  old  one ;  and  why,  in  every 
country,  the  favourite  and  real  national  mujic  will  for 
ever  be  oblerved  to  have  a  different  ftyle  from  what  it  is 
found  to  have  in  another  country.  Mufic,  thus  being 
an  accompaniment  to  our  feelings  and  aftions,  will 
therefore  difplay  founds  analogous  to  them,  and  confe- 
quently  we  ihall  prefer  not  only  the  national  tune,  but 
even  that  tune  if  fung  in  our  own  perhaps  ruder  lan¬ 
guage,  to  the  fveeteft  foreign  one.  However  finer  the 
laft  may  be  than  our  own,  however  more  melodious  the 
founds  may  really  be  than  thole  of  the  fongs  of  our  an- 
ceftors,  or  of  our  own  living  national  compofers,  we  Ihall, 
perhaps,  in  liftening  to  their  finer  melody,  luxurioufly 
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fpend  our  hour,  but  feel  nothing  of  that  warmth  with 
which  we  are  infpired  at  hearing  one  of  our  own  national 
airs  fung  or  played,  particularly  when  unexpedled.  And 
thus  that  national  mufic,  viz.  thofe  founds  which  exprefs 
the  character  of  a  nation,  will  never  be  entirely  fettered  by 
general  rules  of  beauty. 

The  voluptuoufnefs  of  Italian  national  mufic  will  paint 
a  life  chiefly  fpent  in  pleafure  and  enjoyment  under  the 
mod  beautiful  iky  in  the  world.  Next  to  it  comes  the 
national  mufic  of  the  Portuguefe,  more  like  the  Italian 
than  any  other,  exhibiting  a  nation,  where,  in  the  want 
of  genius  for  invention,  an  aftonilhing  talent  for  imita¬ 
tion,  and  a  tafte  in  the  choice  of  what  they  hear  and  fee, 
has  become  in  itfelf  a  kind  of  interefting  originality. 
Spanilh  fongs  bear  a  refemblance  to  both;  but  they  pofi- 
fefs  more  energy,  united  to  a  romantic  turn,  and  to  a 
certain  pompoufnefs. 

The  national  mufic  of  all  northern  nations  has  in  ge¬ 
neral  a  melancholy  caff,  appropriate  to  a  cold  climate, 
connected  with  a  folitary  life ;  yet  there  will  be  found 
fome  drifting  differences  by  which  the  feveral  nations  are 
charadterifed.  The  national  fongs  of  the  Ruffians  will  be 
eafilv  diftinguilhed  both  from  the  Irifti  or  Scottish,  or  from 
the  Danilh  or  Swediflr.  There  is  in  their  melody  very  often 
a  lort  of  barbarifm,  as  the  fong  generally  does  not  finilh 
in  the  key-note,  a  peculiarity  which  is  much  lefs  obfe'rved 
in  the  tunes  of  the  other  northern  nations.  To  hear  a 
regiment  of  Coflacks  fing,  on  entering  a  town,  is  like 
liftening  to  the  elaborate  choruffes  on  the  dage.  Who¬ 
ever  knows  how  difficult  it  is,  fometimes,  to  make  a  cho¬ 
rus  go  on  well,  even  when  executed  by  thofe  whofe  pro- 
feffion  it  is,  mud  be  ftruck  when  he  hears  common  fol- 
diers  perform  with  the  greateft  accuracy.  Whether  this 
talent  for  mufic  is  inherent  in  the  Coflacks,  or  whether 
it  has  been  the  fruit  of  ftudy  propagated  through  many 
centuries, remains  doubtful.  With  this  latter  fuppofition 
we  might  perhaps  look  upon  it  as  being  derived  from  the 
Grecian  canonic  fong  in  the  churches,  in  the  times  of  the 
Chriftian  emperors,  when,  unlike  our  choral  fongs,  in 
which  every  body  uniformly  lings  only  the  melody,  the 
fingers  executed  the  different  parts  according  to  what 
they  thought  agreed  with  their  voice;  a  cuftom  which  is 
dill  kept  up  in  the  Grecian  liturgy.  The  imperial  horn- 
mufic,  where  from  fifty  to  fixty  people  play  upon  the 
horn,  and  where  each  of  them,  having  but  one  note  to  found, 
yet  falls  in  always  exadtly  at  the  given  time,  and  fo  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  performance  of  a  mod  beautiful  concert, 
is  another  inftance  of  mufical  talent  which  no  other  coun¬ 
try  affords. 

The  great  foftnefs  of  the  Swedilh,  and  particularly  the 
Danilh,  language,  makes  the  fongs  of  thole  two  nations 
appear  lefs  ftriking  than  would  be  the  cafe  if  we  could 
hear  the  mufic  fet  to  words  of  perhaps  ruder  language. 
A  language  may  be  foft  without  being  agreeable,  and 
may  fometimes  want  the  force  of  the  neighbouring  idiom 
without  poffeffing  the  luxuriant  and  voluptuous  harmony 
of  words  of  that  of  another  more  fouthern  nation. 

Very  charadferiftic,  and  feemingly  like  each  other,  yet 
different,  are  Scottiffi  and  Irilh  longs  :  though  both  are 
melancholy  and  gloomy,  and  though  both  of  them  paint 
the  difeomforts  of  folitude,  and  of  a  northern  climate, 
yet  there  is  in  the  Irilh  tunes  more  variety  than  in  the 
Scottiffi. 

England  may  perhaps  be  faid  not  to  poflefs  any  national 
mufic  at  all.  There  are,  no  doubt,  fongs;  yet  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  recognile  by  them  the  character  of 
the  nation.  To  find  out  the  caufe  of  this  lingular  phe¬ 
nomenon,  in  fuch  a  celebrated  and  great  nation,  will 
prove  an  interefting  enquiry.  Baron  Arnim  reafons  upon 
it  as  follows  :  If  by  national  mufic  w’e  are  to  underftand 
the  expreflion  of  national  charadter,  the  word  cliaraEler 
can  naturally  not  be  underftood  otherwife  than  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  reigning  propenlities  of  fuch  a  nation  in 
conjundlion  with  the  climate  in  which  it  lives,  and  with 
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its  moral  and  political  fituation,  which  have  operated 
either  in  fuppreffing  or  in  encouraging  thefe  propenfxties. 
But  we  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any 
other  propenfities  of  the  generality  of  the  Englilh  nation 
than  the  love  of  virtue,  country,  and  domeftic  happinefs, 
every  effufion  of  enthufiafm  being  already  fupprelfed  as 
well  by  religion  and  education  as  by  habit.  Thel'e  pro¬ 
penfities  of  the  mind,  united  to  a  mild  climate  and  to  a 
happy  and  glorious  conftitution,  will  therefore  make  the 
fongs  of  the  Englilh  appear  gay,  although  not  very  lively  ; 
and  therefore  pleafing,  without  producing  a  deep  and 
lafting  impreffion. 

But,  allowing  the  Englilh  to  have  ftrong  paffions,  there 
exifts  another  reafon  which  explains  the  abfence-  of  na¬ 
tional  mufic  in  them  ;  that  is,  they  have  no  leijure  to  ex¬ 
hale  their  character  in  fongs.  The  national  long  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  offspring  either  of  foiitude,  and  of  activity 
of  mind  and  feelings,  without  the  means  of  applying  it 
to  action,  or  of  a  voluptuous  doing  nothing — the  dolce  far 
nientc  of  the  fouthern  nations,  the  efteft  of  a  hot  climate, 
which,  joined  to  an  ardent  imagination,  invites  us  either 
to  the  enjoyment  of  repofe,  or  to  the  gratification  of  the 
fenfes.  The  difference  between  the  ftanzas  of  a  long  and 
the  verfes  of  many  an  epic  or  didaftic  poem  is  therefore 
almoft  the  fame  as  that  between  a  national  melody  and  a 
great  mufical  compofition,  in  which  harmony  is  often 
found  fuperior  to  melody.  A  genuine  national  long  is, 
as  well  in  wmrds  as  in  melody,  the  produce  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  A  poet,  who  in  fuch  a  moment  is  confcious  of  the 
rules  of  poetry,  a  mufical  compofer  who  remembers  thofe 
of  mufic,  will  never  produce  any  thing  that  may  pleafe 
the  whole  nation,  whatever  be  the  occupation  in  which 
individuals  are  engaged.  The  moft  national  fong  that 
ever  has  been  generally  fung  throughout  a  country  is 
the  German  air,  Freut  eucli  des  lehens,  “  Life  let  us  che- 
rilh.”  The  compofer  (his  name  is  Nageli)  is  only  known 
as  the  author  of  fome  learned  mufic,  which  perhaps  will 
one  day  be  forgotten  ;  but  his  fong  will  laft  for  ever,  as 
well  as  our.  famous  air  of  “  God  fave  the  king.” 

In  the  fouthern  climates,  the  youth  fits  in  the  even¬ 
ing  before  his  door  ;  the  heat  of  the  day  is  over,  the  air 
is  tranquil,  no  idea  of  rain  or  ftorm,  the  fun  is  fetting 
with  a  glow,  the  Iky  produces  a  finer  blue  than  any¬ 
where  elfe;  he  is  perhaps  awaiting  the  fair  one  who  will 
blefs  him  with  love,  oris  retracing  paft  happinefs.  What 
reafons  for  infpiration  of  rapturous  ideas  !  Words  and 
mufic  come  almoft  together.  Who  can  think  of  a  rule, 
or  count  the  fyllables  on  his  fingers  ?  and  yet  the  fong  is 
enchanting.  If  the  northern  nations  do  not  fee  their 
-fun  fo  glowing,  if  their  Iky  has  not  the  fame  blue,  and  if 
the  plants  do  not  exhale  the  fame  fragrance  in  their 
country,  yet  not  lefs  does  the  want  of  all  this  infpire  the 
poet  and  the  compofer,  and  produce  fimilar  effects,  al¬ 
though  the  fiyle  of  the  cofhpofitions  will  be  found  very 
different.  It  is  therefore  not  always  what  nations  enjoy, 
but  very  often  a  conlcioufnefs  of  the  privation,  which  pro¬ 
duces  their  fongs ;  and  it  is  this  which  accounts  for  the 
melancholy  and  gloomy  caft  of  moft  of  them.  The  moft 
fertile  infpirer  of  fongs  is  Solitude.  Among  all  moun¬ 
tainous  countries  there  will  of  courfe  be  found  lpecimens 
of  national  mufic;  and,  from  the  times  of  old  until  ours, 
the  ftiepherds  have  not  only  invented  fongs,  but  their 
occupations  have  even  fupplied  the  theme  of  many  a 
mufical  compofition. 

It  is  for  thefe  reafons  that  any  free  and  at  the  fame 
time  commercial  nation,  where  every-body,  during  the 
day,  is  either  involved  in  the  buftle  of  his  own  or  of  the 
affairs  of  the  community,  and  where,  in  the  evening,  the 
great  interefts  of  the  ftate  abforb  people’s  minds,  and  are 
difcuffed,  will  not  have  many  national  fongs ;  and  this  is 
particularly  the  cafe  with  the  Englilh,  where,  by  the  care 
of  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  the  conftant  endea¬ 
vours  to  keep  up  a  free  and  glorious  conftitution,  man 
is  almoft  conftantly  attracted,  from  his  earlieft  youth  till 
the  laft  days  of  his  exiftence  in  this  world. 


S  I  c. 

Of  MUSICAL  NOTATION,  on  PRACTICAL 
MUSIC. 

The  intervals  of  the  mufical  fcale  are  expreffed  by  the 
feven  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G  ;  but,  to  exprefs  the 
fcale  of  nature,  that  is',  a  major  icale,  without  the  artificial 
intervention  of  flats  and  fnarps,  we  mull  begin  at  C ;  and 
our  fcale  will  be  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  and  C  repeated  to 
complete  the  o&ave. 

The  teachers  of  vocal  mufic  exprefs  thefe  tones  by  the 
following  fyllables : 

CDE  FGABC 
Ut  re  mi  fa  fol  la  fi  Ut 

Thefe  they  fix  invariably  to  the  fame  notes  and  their 
oCtaves;  fo  that  a  piece  in  the  key  of  C  is  always,  faid  to 
be  in  at;  or,  if  in  F,  it  is  called  a  piece  in  fa,  &c.  But 
fignior  MulTolini  (whofe  remarks  have  not  met  with  all 
the  attention  they  deferve)  very  judicioufly  propofes,  that 
the  key-note  of  every  piece  ffiould  be  made  to  begin  with 
the  fame  fyllable,  Ut  (or  Do),  as  the  fame  intervals,  efpe- 
cially  the  femitones,  would  then  always  be  expreffed  by 
the  fame  fyllables.  The  Italians  now  ufe  Do  inftead 
of  Ut,  it  being  found  in  practice  more  convenient  to  in¬ 
tonate,  at  leaft  in  beginning  with  a  low  note.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  however,  Jolfaing  is  now  little  ufed;  and  we  (hall 
therefore  in  ail  cafes  employ  the  letters,  A,  B,  C,  &c. 
as  being  more  fimple,  more  familiar  to  Britiffi  muficians, 
and  applicable  equally  to  inftrumental  and  to  vocal  mufic. 

Every  one  knows  that  mufical  notes  are  written  upon 
five  horizontal  lines,  (reckoned  from  below  upwards;)  to 
which  are  occafionaliy  added  portions  of  lines  above  and 
below,  which  are  called  leger-lines;  (from  leger,  Fr.  flight 
or  faint-) 

There  are  three  clefs.  The  bafs  or  F  clef  Ell,  placed 

on  the  fourth  line  from  the  bottom,  and  which  deter¬ 
mines  every  note  upon  that  line  to  be  F,  the  reft  of  the 
notes  being  reckoned  upwards  or  downwards,  as  may  be 

neceflary.  The  tenor  or  C  clef  j||,  placed  commonly 

on  the  third  line,  and  making  every  note  upon  that  line 
C,  a  fifth  above  the  former,  and  the  middle  C  upon  the 

organ  or  piano.  The  treble  or  G  clef  moftly  placed 

on  the  fecond  line,  and  every  note  on  that  line  will  then 
be  G,  a  fifth  above  C.  But,  for  vocal  mufic,  the  F  clef 
is  fometimes  placed  on  the  third  line,  and  is  then  called 
the  baritone  clef,  being  intended  for  voices  of  a  low 
pitch,  between  a  tenor  and  a  bafs.  The  C  clef  is  occa- 
fionally  placed  in  four  different  politions  :  on  the  bottom 
line,  when  it  is  called  the  foprano  cliff,  being  the  part 
fung  by  boys  or  women,  (and  was  formerly  ufed  in  Italy 
and  Germany  for  inftrumental  mufic  inftead  of  the  treble 
clef ;)  on  the  fecond  line,  when  it  is  called  mezzo-foprano, 
but  now  very  feldom  ufed  ;  on  the  third  line,  and  called 
contra-alto,  wdiich  is  the  counter-tenor  or  higheft  men’s 
voices  ;  and  on  the  fourth  line,  for  the  tenor  voices. 
Thus  in  fail  we  have  feven  clefs  ;  and  the  fame  note,  or 
found,  may  have  feven  different  pofitions,  according  to 
the  clef  placed  before  it ;  for  inftance,  each  of  the  marks 
in  Example  i .  Plate  I.  anfwers  to  the  middle  C  of  the  harp- 
fir  ho  rd  :  and  a  note  in  one  polition  upon  paper  may,  in 
like  manner,  anfwer  to  every  note  or  found  in  an  oCIave : 
Ex.  2.  The  frequent  fluffing  of  the  C  clef  makes  the  old 
mufic  very  difficult  to  read  ;  and  it  is  ftill  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culty  of  young  practitioners,  for  no  other  reafon  than  be- 
caule  it  is  not  now  in  common  ufe;  but  it  would  be  as 
legible  as  the  treble  or  bafs,  if  learned  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  and  if  pupils  were  accuftomed  to  play  favourite 
airs  in  all  kinds  of  tenor  clefs,  and  tranfpofe  by  them 
early  in  their  ftudies.  The  printing  new  editions  of  old 
authors  of  organ  and  harpfichord  pieces,  without  the  ad- 
miffion  of  tenor  clefs,  is  a  miichievous  indulgence,  which, 

having 
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One  Semibreve 
is  equal  to 
2  Minims  . 


4*  Crotchets  ...  -  _  . 

S  Quavers  _  _  _  . 

16  Semiquavers  -  -  . 
3  2  d  emisemiq.u  avers  - 


Tile  Maxima  equal  to  two  Longs. 

C3  a 

Tile  I.  "ig  equal  to  two  Beeves. 

C3  £3  E3  C3 

The  Breve  equal  to  two  Semibreves. 

0  O  ^  O 

The  Semibreve  equal  to  two  Minims. 
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The  higher  octave  is  frequently  placed  an  octave  lower  with  the 
words  octava  alta  written  over  them,  till  the  word  loco  restores 
the  Notes  to  their  proper  place 


Thus-. 
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having  precluded  the  trouble  of  learning  thefe  clefs,  ren¬ 
ders  all  the  old  editions  of  the  bell  authors  of  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury  unintelligible;  as  it  does  all  the  rnufic  in  fcore  writ¬ 
ten  or  printed  abroad;  all  vocal  rnufic  from  Italy,  and 
harpfichord  lefl'ons  from  Germany  compoled  30  or  4.0 
years  ago  ;  all  the  works  of  Seballian  Bach,  and  the  early 
productions  of  his  foil  Emanuel,  for  the  harpfichord,  of 
which  the  treble  or  right-hand  part  is  in  the  foprano  clef, 
or  tenor  on  the  firft  line.  Thefe,  however  excellent,  are 
become  totally  obfolete  and  illegible  to  all  but  regularly  - 
bred  profeffors,  in  our  country  only. 

Example  3.  exhibits  the  general  fcale  of  notes,  includ¬ 
ing  the  additional  keys  of  a  modern  grand  piano-forte. 
Ex.  4-.  ihows  the  fcales  in  the  different  clefs,  as  ufed  in 
vocal  rnufic. 

Here  every  thing  is  exhibited  in  progreffion  from  low  to 
high,  or  “  from  grave  to  acute,”  as  we  call  it.  But  a  very 
curious  remark  occurs  in  Dr.  Gregory’s  preface  to  his 
edition  of  Euclid:  “As  the  ideas,  of  acute  and  high, 
grave  and  low,  have  in  nature  no  neceffary  connexion,  it 
has  happened  accordingly,”  fays  Dr.  G.  “  that  the  more 
ancient  of  the  Greek  writers  looked  upon  grave  founds  as 
high,  and  acute  ones  as  low ;  and  that  this  connexion  was  after¬ 
wards  changed  to  the  contrary,  by  the  lefs  ancient  Greeks, 
and  has  lince  prevailed  univerfally.  Probably  this  latter 
connexion  took  its  rife  from  the  formation  of  the  voice 
in  finging,  which  Ariftides  Quinfililianus  .thus  defcribes  : 
Tivslui  n  /J.IV  @a.pv\r,<;,  y.XTuQev  xvaxpEpop^m  7  a  ttrvsvy.xlo;, 
v)  67ri7roA'<??  irponyevtt :  Gravity  takes  place,  if  the 

breath  is  carried  upwards  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
throat,  but  acutenefs  if  it  rufhes  forth  from  the  higher 
part.” 

Characters  and  Values  of  the  Notes  and  Hefts. 

The  value  of  mufical  notes  is  determined  according  to 
their  degrees  of  length,  or  duration.  A  reft  denotes  a 
degree  of  filence  equal  in  length  to  the  duration  of  the 
note  from  which  it  is  named. 

It  does  not  appear  from  hiftory,  that  the  Egyptians, 
Phcenicians,  Hebrews,  or  any  ancient  people,  who  culti¬ 
vated  the  arts,  except  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had  mu¬ 
fical  characters ;  and  thefe  had  no  other  fymbols  of  found 
than  the  letters  of  their  alphabet,  which  likewife  ferved 
them  for  arithmetical  numbers  and  chronological  dates. 

As  the  notation  of  the  Greeks  was  imagined  in  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  the  art  of  rnufic,  when  the  flute  had  but  few 
holes,  and  the  lyre  but  few  firings,  the  fimplicity  of  ex¬ 
prefling  the  ofilave  of  any  found  by  the  fame  fign,  as  in 
modern  rnufic,  was  not  thought  of ;  the  molt  ancient  and 
conftant  boundary  of  mufical  tones  having  been  the  dia- 
tefferon ,  or  fourth,  the  extremes  of  which  interval  were 
fixed,  though  the  intermediate  founds  were  mutable  ;  and 
in  the  manner  of  tuning  thefe  confided  the  difference  of 
intervals  in  the  feveral  genera. 

The  ancients  ufed  likewife  four  different  monofyllables 
ending  with  different  vowels,  by  way  of  folmfation,  for 
the  exercife  of  the  voice  in  finging  ;  like  our  mi,  fa,  fol,  la. 
Thefe  were,  for  the  firft  note  of  each  tetrachord,  r a,  for 
thefecond  rij,  for  the  third  ra,  and  for  the  fourth,  if  it  did 
not  ferve  as  the  firft  of  the  adjoining  and  relative  tetra¬ 
chord,  te~  ;  but,  if  it  began  a  new  tetrachord,  it  was  called 
by  the  firft  name,  to.  The  repetition  of  thefe  monofyl¬ 
lables  is  a  further  proof  that  the  fourth  in  the  ancient 
mulic  ferved  as  a  boundary  to  a  fyftem  of  four  founds,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  a  hexachord  did  in  the  Guido  fcale, 
and  as  an  ofilave  does  for  eight  founds  in  the  more  mo¬ 
dern  prafilice. 

As  the  Greeks  ufed  all  the  four-and-twenty  letters  of 
their  alphabet  for  mufical  characters,  of  fymbols  of  found ; 
and  as  their  mod  extenfive  fyftem  or  fcale  did  not  exceed 
two  ofilaves,  or  fifteen  founds,  it  fhould  feem  as  if  their 
Ample  alphabet  was  more  than  fufiicient  to  exprefs  them  ; 
for,  their  mulic  being  at  firft  only  a  notation  of  their 
poetry,  the  rhythm,  or  air,  mull  have  been  determined 
by  the  metre  of  the  verfes,  without  the  afliltance  of  figns 
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of  proportion  peculiar  to  rnufic.  But,  fuppofing  it  was 
neceffary  for  them  to  have  different  characters  to  exprefs 
the  different  feet  of  the  verfe,  it  is  certain  that  voCal  rnufic 
was  in  no  want  of  them ;  and  inftrumental,  being  chiefly 
vocal  rnufic  played  by  inftruments,  had  likewife  no  need 
of  them,  when  the  words  were  written,  or  the  player  knew 
them  by  heart.  However,  in  order  to  multiply  thefe  cha- 
lactei  s,  tlm  letters  of  their  alphabet  were  lometimes  writ¬ 
ten  in  capitals,  and  lometimes  fmall ;  fome  were  entire, 
fome  mutilated,  fome  doubled,  and  fome  lengthened ; 
and,  befides  thefe  diftinfitions  in  the  form  of  the  letters, 
tney  had  others  of  lituation,  fometimes  turning  them  to 
the  right,  fometimes  to  the  left;  fometimes  inverting, 
and  fometimes  placing  them  horizontally  ;  for  inftance, 
the  letter  gamma,  by  thefe  expedients,  ferved  to  exprefs 

feven  different  founds :  r  Lip 

Some  of 

the  letters  were  alfo  barred,  or  accented,  in  order  to 
change  their  lymbolical  import;  and,  thefe  ftill  not  fuf¬ 
ficing,  they  made  the  common  grave  and  acute  accents 
ferve  as  fpecific  mufical  notes. 

It  is  a  matter  that  has  been  long  difputed  among  the 
learned,  whether  accents  were  originally  mufical  characters, 
or  marks  of  profocly.  It  is  in  vain  to  let  about  determin¬ 
ing  a  queftion  concerning  which  the  proofs  on  both  fides 
are  fo  numerous.  (See  Gaily  and  Spelman  againfl  accents , 
and  Primatt  and  Forffer  in  defence  of  them.)  Mr.  Weft- 
is  firmly  of  opinion  “that  accents  were  originally  mufical 
notes,  let  over  words  to  di refit  the  feveral  tones  and  in¬ 
flexions  of  the  voice,  requifite  to  give  the  whole  fentence 
its  proper  harmony  and  cadence.”  (Pind.  vol.  ii.)  And 
the  abbe  du  Bos,  w'ho  frequently  by  a  peremptory  decifion 
cuts  the  knot  of  fuch  difficulties  as  he  is  unable  to  untie 
afferts,  without  fufiicient  proof,  that,  as  poets  originally 
fet  their  own  verfes,  they  placed  for  this  purpofe  a  figure, 
or  accent,  over  each  fyllable.  So  that,  according  to  this 
writer,  we  are  at  prefent  not  only  in  poffeflion  of  the 
poetry  of  Homer,  Pindar,  Anacreon,  and  Sappho,  but  their 
mafic.  Why  then  do  we  complain  of  the  total  lofs  of 
Greek  rnufic  ?  But,  as  rnufic  had  charafilers  different 
from  accents  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Terpander,  to  whom 
the  invention  is  given  by  the  Oxford  Marbles,  which 
place  this  event  about  fix  hundred  and  feventy  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrift  ;  and,  as  accents  for  profody  are  likewife  proved 
to  be  of  high  antiquity,  it  feems  as  if  there  could  have 
been  no  neceflity  for  the  ancients  to  ufe  one  for  the 
other. 

But  it  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  though  turned,  diftorted,  and  mutilated,  fo 
many  different  ways,  were  infuflicient  to  exprefs  the 
founds  of  all  the  modes  in  the  three  genera;  fo  that  re- 
courfe  was  had  to  accents,  as  the  fcale  became  more  ex¬ 
tended,  in  order  to  augment  the  number  of  charafilers. 
And  Alypius,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  notes  in  the  en¬ 
harmonic  genus,  tells  us,  that  trite  fynemmenon  is  repre- 
fented  by  beta  and  the  acute  accent ;  and  parunete  fynem¬ 
menon  enarmonios  by  alpha  and  the  grave  accent.  ~  This 
is  a  proof  that  the  accents  were  known  at  the  time  of 
Alypius,  and  were  then  ufed  chiefly  for  profody,  not 
rnufic,  for  which  thby  were  only  called  in  occafionally. 
Indeed  they  are  mentioned  as  accentual  marks  by  writers 
of  much  higher  antiquity  than  Alypius;  for  not  only 
Cicero  and  Plutarch,  but  Ariftotle  and  Plato,  fpeak  of 
them  as  merely  regarding  the  elevation  and  depreflion  of 
the  voice  in  fpeech.  However,  in  the  early  Greek  and 
Roman  miffals,  the  mufical  charafilers  ufed  in  canto  fer.no 
feem  to  have  been  only  lengthened  accents. 

Thefe  various  modifications  of  letters  and  accents  in 
the  Greek  notation  compofed  in  all  one  hundred  and 
twenty  different  charafilers,  which  were  ftill  confiderably 
multiplied  in  prafilice  ;  for,  each  of  thefe  charafilers  ferv- 
ing  many  purpofes  in  the  vocal  as  well  as  inftrumental 
tablature  or  gammut,  and  being  changed  and  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  modes  and  genera,  as  the  names 
4-  M  of 
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of  our  notes  are  changed  by  different  clefs  and  keys,  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  Greek  characters  produced  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty  notes!  Two  rows  of 
thefe  characters  were  ufually  placed  over  the  words  of  a 
lyric  poem;  the  upper  row  l'erving  for  the  voice,  and  the 
lower  for  inftruments. 

If  we  had  not  the  teftimony  of  all  the  Greek  writers 
•who  have  mentioned  thefe  characters,  for  their  ufe  and 
defoliation,  it  would  be  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  dou¬ 
ble  row  of  different  letters  placed  over  each  other,  and 
above  the  words  of  a  poem,  were  intended  to  exprefs  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  with  refpeCt  to  harmony  ;  as  with  us,  in  mo¬ 
dern  mufic,  the  treble  notes  are  written  over  the  bafs,  and 
the  firlt  treble  over  the  fecond  ;  but  Alypius,  who  is  ex¬ 
tremely  minute  in  his  inftruCtions  concerning-  the  ufe  of 
thefe  characters,  in  all  thefe  modes,  tells  us,  in  exprefs 
terms,  that  the  upper  line  of  the  notes  is  for  the  words, 
and  the  lower  for  the  lyre.  And  we  are  told,  not  only 
by  Alypius,  but  by  Gaudentius,  that,  of  the  two  row’s  of 
letters  ufed  for  mufical  characters,  the  upper  is  for  the 
words,  that  is,  to  he  Jung-,  and  the  under  to  he  played.  And 
he  afterwards  proves  them  to  have  been  unifons  to  each 
other,  both  by  his  definitions  and  by  placing  them  oppofite 
to  the  fame  lound  in  all  the  feales. 

In  this  author,  the  notes  of  the  great  fyftem  of  the 
Lydian  mode  in  the  diatonic  genus  are  arranged  in  the 
following  order : 

ygRbCPMieruZEu^xMT 

h  r  l  FCuTCVNZ^jZti  a  n ' 

And  thefe  he  defines  in  fuch  a  manner  as  leaves  no  room 
to  doubt  of  the  identity  of  their  fignification. 

It  is  fomewhat  ftrange  that  the  notes  for  the  voice  in 
ancient  mufic  fhould  be  placed  above  thofe  for  the  lyre, 
and  confequently  further  from  the  words.  Meibomius,  in 
bis  preface,  has,  however,  given  a  curious  reafon  for  this 
cuftom,  from  a  fragment  of  Bacchius,  fenior  ;  “  The  upper 
line  of  notes  is  for  the  poem,  the  lower  for  the  lyre  ;  be- 
caufe  the  mouth,  which  alone  gives  utterance  to  the 
words,  is  placed  by  nature  above  the  hands,  which  pro¬ 
duce  tones  from  the  inftrument.” 

It  is  from  the  indefatigable  labour  of  the  learned  Mei¬ 
bomius,  in  his  Commentaries  upon  the  Ancient  Greek 
Muficians,  particularly  Alypius,  that  we  are  able  to  decy¬ 
pher  thele  characters ;  which,  before  his  time,  had  been 
fio  altered,  corrupted,  disfigured,  and  confounded,  by  the 
ignorance  or  negligence  of  the  tranfcribers  of  ancient 
manuferipts,  that  they  were  rendered  wholly  unintelligible. 
But  yet,  fays  Dr.  Burney,  “  with  our  utmoft  ftudy,  read¬ 
ing,  and  contemplation,  we  could  reduce  the  Greek  nota¬ 
tion  to  no  order,  nor  afeertain  whether  it  was  to  be  read 
upwards  or  downwards.” 

The  fyltem  of  modern  Greek  notation  appear  flill  more 
complicated  and  obfeure  than  the  ancient.  The  charac¬ 
ters  convey  nothing  to  the  mind  either  by  their  form  or 
names,  the  greateft  part  of  which  cannot  be  conftrued, 
and  the  relt  are  conltrued  to  no  purpofe.  Their  fignifi¬ 
cation,  as  words,  does  not  point  out  their  meaning  as 
mufical  characters  ;  and  all  that  we  can  difeover  is,  that 
fome  of  them  feem  deferiptive  of  gefticulations ;  fuch  as 
v^ana-pa,  which,  perhaps,  directed  the  priell  to  look  up, 
oritretch  his  hands  towards  heaven  ;  orai^o;,  which  might 
direCt  him  to  make  the  fign  of  a  crofs,  or  to  carry  the 
crofs  ;  Avyio-p.w,  bending.  Indeed,  it  is  laid  that  fome  of 
thefe  characters  are  for  the  xngovoy.iu,  or  “  legerdemain,” 
and  not  S'kx.  (piovriv,  “  for  the  voice.”  This  is  the  more 
likely,  as  the  Greek  fervice  abounds  in  gefticulations  and 
manual  dexterity. 

The  abate  Martini  was  informed,  that,  though  the 
oriental  Greeks  have  fi.gns  for  mufical  founds  equivalent 
to  ours,  they  fing  more  by  tradition  than  fcience.  How¬ 
ever,  the  diltinCtions  for  the  duration  of  founds,  fuch  as 
our  tirne-table  furnifhes,  are  Hill  wanting.  The  abate 
procured  an  extraft  from  a  traCl  upon  the  mufic  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  written  by  Lampadarius;  but  who  he 
was,  or  when  he  lived,  no  one  could  inform  him.  In  this 
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it  appears,  that  the  characters  amount  to  more  than  fifty; 
among  which  moll:  of  the  names  of  thole  mufical  terms, 
given  by  Du  Cange,  from  a  MS.  treatife  on  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  mufic  of  the  Greeks,  are  to  he  found.  (Glolf.  Med.  et 
Inf.  Grascitatis.)  Du  Cange,  who  has  fo  amply  collected 
and  explained  the  characters  ufed  by  the  modern  Greeks 
in  chemiftry,  botany,  aftronomy,  and  other  arts  and  fid¬ 
elities,  is  iilent  as  to  their  mufical  notation  ;  nor  have  we 
been  able  ,to  acquire  any  information  on  that  fubjeCt,  ex¬ 
cept  that  with  which  the  abate  Martini  has  fupplied  us. 

_  To  infert  here  the  mufical  characters  Itill  ufed  in  the 
rituals  of  the  Greek  church  out  of  Rulfiaj  and  endeavour 
to  explain  them,  will  perhaps  be  conferring  but  a  final  1 
favour  on  our  readers;  for,  from  thefcarcity  of  mufic  writ¬ 
ten  in  fuch  characters,  fo  few  will  be  their  opportunities 
of  making  ufe  of  any  knowledge  they  may  acquire  by  the 
ftudy  of  them,  that  it  Would  be  like  learning  a  dead  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  there  are  no  books,  or  a  living  language 
without  the  hopes  of  either  reading  or  converting  in  it. 
Thofe  readers  who  may  be  defirous  of  gratifying  them- 
felves  in  matters  of  curiofity,  may  confult  Dr.  Burney’s 
Hiftory  of  Mufic,  vol.  ii.  where  they  will  find  the  fourteen 
mufical  characters  that  occur  in  the  Greek  MSS.  of  the 
Evangelifts,  written  in  capitals  during  thefeventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth,  centuries,  though  at  prefent  they  are  wholiy 
unintelligible,  even  to  the  Greeks  themfelves.  It  is  ob- 
fervable  that  the  more  ancient  the  MSS.  the  fewer  and 
more  fimple  are  the  notes :  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  in 
the  Britilh  Mufeum,  has  none;  and  the  Evangelifteriae 
MSS.  in  tl. 3  Harleian  collection,  5785,  5598,  both  of  the 
tenth  century,  have  only  fuch  as  thofe  in  Burney,  which 
were  copied  in  Greece  by  Martini.  The  Codex  Ephrem, 
in  the  king’s  library  at  Paris,  of  the  fifth  century,  has 
likewife  the  fame  kind  of  mufical  notes  ;  and  it  is  aifigned 
as  a  reafon  for  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  not  having  them, 
that  it  was  written  for  private  ufe,  not  for  the  fervice  of 
the  church. 

Kircher  undertakes  to  give  his  reader  an  idea  of  modern 
Greek  mufic  and  its  characters  ;  and  has  indeed  collected 
a  great  number  of  notes  and  their  names,  but  pretends 
not  to  furnifii  equivalents  in  the  mufic  of  the  weftern 
world.  And  to  infert  fuch  barbarous  names,  and  more 
barbarous  characters  here  without  explanation,  would  no 
more  help  to  initiate  a  ftudent  in  the  mylteries  of  Greek 
mufic,  than  the  Hebrew  or  Chinefe  alphabet.  At  the  firft 
glance  they  very  much  refemble  the  characters  ufed  in. 
Choregrapby,  an  art  invented  about  two  hundred  years 
ago  to  delineate  the  figures  and  fteps  of  dances. 

This  being  the  cale,  we  fliall  puzzle  our  readers  and 
ourfelves  no  more  about  Greek  notation;  but  come  at 
once  to  (comparatively)  modern  times,  and  that  great 
era  in  mufic,  the  time-table.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  the  time-table  was  invented  by  Franco  of  Cologne 
about  the  year  1040.  The  characters  which  he  ufed  were 
perhaps  more  ancient,  though  Marchetto  da  Padoua,  who 
wrote  in  the  year  1274,  cites  him  as  “  the  inventor  of  the 
four  firft  mufical  characters.”  Thele  ancient  mufical  notes 
were  the  maxima,  or  large,  the  long,  the  breve,  and  the 
lernibreve.  Thus  the  Ihorteft  of  the  ancient  notes  cor- 
refponded  with  thelongeftof  the  modern  notation  ;  for  the 
lernibreve  is  the  longelt  note  at  prelent  in  ufe  ;  the  minim 
the  next ;  the  crotchet  the  next,  and  fo  on  to  the  demi- 
femiquaver,  which  is  the  Ihorteft  note.  The  length  of 
each  reft  follows  in  the  fame  decreafing  proportion  ;  and 
the  characters,  ancient  and  modern,  are  exhibited  at  one 
view  in  Ex.  5. 

The  firft  notes  in  the  old  time-table  had  no  tails  till 
the  minim  was  invented,  which  had  a  tail  to  diftin- 
guifti  it  from  the  femibreve,  as  the  crotchet  had  a  black 
head  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  minim,  of  which  the  head 
is  white, and  the  quaver  a  hook  to  the  tail,  to  diftinguilh  it 
from  the  crotchet,  of  which  the  tail  was  ftraight,  &c. 

A  dot  added  to  any  note  makes  it  half  as  long  again. 
A  double  dot  makes  the  firft  dot  half  as  long  again. 

Other  Char uder s  ufed  in  Mufic.  —  A  lharp  ^  raifes  a 
note  one  femitone,  or  half-tone.  A  flat  5  lowers  a  note 
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onefemitone.  A  natural  ,  takes  off  a  fharp  or  flat.  The 
double  fharp  %  or  X  raffles  a  note  two  femitones.  The 
double  flat  5  b  >  lowers  a  note  two  femitones.  The  flur  ''  s 
denotes  that  the  notes  it  comes  over  are  to  be  connected 
in  playing  as  much  as  poflible.  Little  dots  or  fliort 
flrokes  over  the  notes,  are  called  Staccato,  and  fig  ri  fly 
the  reverie,  or  that  every  note  is  to  be  played  as  ciii- 
tinfll  as  poflible.  The  paule  m  denotes  a  fhort  celfa- 
tion  of  found,  in  order  afterwards  to  proceed  with 
more  e  fie  ft.  i'ovfegno,  is  ufed  for  a  mark  of  refer¬ 

ence.  The  bar  |  divides  notes  when  they  amount  to  a 
certain  "value.  See  the  word  Bar,  vol.  ii.  p.703  and  p.  301 
of  this  article.  The  double  bar  jj  divides  pieces  into 
feftions  or  parts,  and  denotes  a  conclufion.  Repeats, 
;J|l,  ;||:  ,or  ;§l,take  place  lirfh  from  the  beginning,  after¬ 
wards  from  the  right  of  the  dotted  bar.  The  tells  for 
bars  will  be  feen  at  Ex.  6.  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  number  of  bars  rell  is  more  ul'ually  marked  with 
figures  on  the  lines. 

Of  Time. — Time  regulates  the  duration  of  mufical 
founds  ;  and  divides  their  notes  by  bars,  when  they  amount 
to  a  given-value.  Time  is  either  common  or  triple  :  in 
the  firlt  we  count  2,  4,  or  8,  in  every  bar  ;  in  the  lafl,  we 
count  3  or  6. 

CommonTime  contains  one  femibreve,  two  minims,  four 
crotchets,  eight  quavers,  or  their  value,  in  every  bar. 
This  time  is  known  by  a  femicircle,  or  (_,  placed  at  the 
beginning,  after  the  clef,  as  in  Ex.  7. 

The  barred  femicircle  is  ufed  to  denote  a  quicker 
movement,  and  is  called  alia  breve,  becaufe  it  was  for¬ 
merly  with  one  breve  in  a  bar.  Ex.  8.  This  is  now  com¬ 
monly  written  with  one  femibreve  in  a  bar,  by  dividing 
thofe  of  the  alia  breve  into  halves,  as  at  Ex.  9. 

All  other  meafures  are  marked  by  figures  placed  one 
over  the  other.  The  figure  2  above  the  figure  4,  in  Ex. 
30.  indicates  2  crotchets  or  one  minim  in  a  bar,  and  is 
called  half-time. 

The  moll  ufual  meafures  exprefled  by  figures  placed 
fraftion-wife  at  the  beginning,  are  fhown  at  Ex.  11.  where 
the  upper  figure  may  be  called  the  numerator,  being  the 
number  of  parts  contained  in  a  bar;  the  lower  one  the 
denominator,  or  how  many  notes  conflitute  a  femibreve ; 
2  fignifies  minims,  4,  crotchets,  8  quavers,  &c.  and  there¬ 
fore  3  fignifies  three  minims,  3  three  crotchets,  „  three 
2  0  4  8 

quavers,  &c.  Thefe  are  the  three  fpecies  of  triple  time; 
namely,  three  minims  in  a  bar;  as  at  A  ;  three  crotchets, 
as  at  B  ;  and  three  quavers,  as  at  C. 

When  two  bars  of  three  crotchets,  or  of  three  quavers, 
are  united  in  one,  by  the  omiflion  of  a  bar,  the  time  is 
called  compound  common  time :  common,  becaufe  every  mea- 
fure  is  equally  divided;  and  compound,  becaufe  each  half 
is  a  Angle  meafure  of  triple.  Compound  common-  time 
has  three  fpecies  in  ufe:  fix  crotchets  in  a  bar,  as  at  D; 
fix  quavers,  as  at  E  ;  twelve  quavers,  as  at  F. 

Compound  Triple  Time  is  formed  by  dividing  the  mea¬ 
fures  of  fimple  triple  into  nine  parts:  thus,  three  minims 
divided  into  nine  crotchets,  as  at  C  ;  three  crotchets 
divided  into  nine  quavers,  as  at  H;  and  three  quavers 
divided  into  nine  femiquavers,  as  at  I. 

A  fpecies  of  time,  containing  five  crotchets  in  a  bar, 
has  been  ufed  by  Mr.  Baumgarten  with  good  effeft. 

Of  Graces. — The  old  Englifli  graces,  as  publilhed  by 
Simpfon,  (Divifion-Viol,  1667.)  were  divided  into  two 
clafies,  the  fmoothed  and  the  fhaked  graces.  In  the  firlt  clafs 
were  the  beat,  backfall,  double  backfall,  elevation,  fpringer, 
and  cadent;  in  thefecond,  were  the  fliaked  backfall,  dole 
fhake,  ihaked  beat,  fhaked  elevation,  fliaked  cadent,  and 
double  relifii.  But,  as  thefe  are  now  obfolete,  we  fliall 
proceed  to  the  modern  graces,  as  exemplified  on  Plate  II. 
ihovving  how  they  are  marked,  and  how  played. 

The  graces  of  melody  are,  the  appoggiatura,  the  fhake, 
the  turn,  the  mordente,  the  beat,  the  acciaccatura,  the 
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Aide,  and  the  fpring.  The  chief  ornaments  of  harmony 
are,  the  arpeggio,  the  tremolo,  and  the  tremando. 

The  appoggiatura  is  a  finall  note  placed  before  a  large 
one,  from  which  it  generally  borroyvs  half  the  value,  and 
always  occurs  on  the  accented  part  of  the  bar.  See  Ex, 
12.  Sometimes,  however,  the  appoggiatura  is  only  one 
quarter  of  the  note  it  precedes,  as  at  33. 

When  a  finall  note  follows  a  larger,  and  depends  upon 
that  for  its  time,  it  is  called  the  after-note,  and  occurs  on 
the  unaccented  part  of  the  bar.  Ex.  14. 

Th ejhake  confifts  of  a  quick  alternate  repetition  of  the 
note  above,  with  that  over  which  the  mark  is  placed  ;  and 
commonly  ends  with  a  turn  from  the  note  below.  It 
begins,  according  to  Handel  and  Baumgarten,  with  the 
low'ernote.  Ex.  15.  Some  begin  the  fhake  with  theupper 
note  ;  but  this  feems  to  be  laying  the  accent  on  the  wrong 
place. 

The  turn  employs  the  note  above,  and  that  below;  and 
is  introduced  in  various  w'ays,  according  to  the  time  al¬ 
lowed.  Ex.  1 6.  The  turnon  dotted  notes  is  in  frequent  ufe, 
and  is  generally  placed  over  the  dot,  (o  as  to  terminate  the 
note.  A  fharp  placed  over  the  turn  requires  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  half-note  below.  Ex.  17.  The  inverted  turn. 
Ex.  18.  begins  with  the  note  below. 

The  mordentc,  or  tranfient  fhake,  is  marked  by  Baum¬ 
garten  like  a  common  fhake,  by  Dr.  Arnold  and  other 
authors  thus,".  See  Ex.  19.  / 

The  beat  is  generally  made  at  the  diflance  of  the  femi- 
tone  below.  Ex.  20.  In  the  acciaccatura,  or  half- beat, 
the  inferior  note  is  llruck  only  once,  and  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  principal  note,  but  is  immediately  quitted.  This 
is  frequently  ufed  on  the  organ,  and  particularly  in  the 
bafs.  It  may  in  fome  few’  inllances  be  found  on  the  ferni- 
tone  above,  taken  as  a  flat.  Ex.  21.  The  German  beat 
confifts  of  two  fimall  notes,  which  form  a  lkip,  and  defeend 
one  degree  upon  the  principal  note.  Ex.  22. 

The  Jlicle  confifts  of  two  fmall  notes,  w'hich  move  by 
degrees.  Ex.  23.  The  fpring  confifts  of  two  fmall  notes, 
like  the  mordente,  but  very  diftinft.  Ex.  24. 

The  tremolo  is  the  reiteration  of  one  note  of  the  chord  ; 
the  tremando,  a  general  fhake  of  the  whole  chord  ;  and. 
the  arpeggio,  an  imitation  of  the  harp,  by  the  llriking 
the  notes  of  the  chord  in  quick  and  repeated  fuccoffion. 

Of  Fingering. — As  it  is  our  intention  to  make  this 
treatife  very  ufefui  to  young  praftitioners  or,  the  organ  and 
piano,  we  fliall  fubjoin  to  thefe  rudiments  a  few  directions 
as  to  the  pofition  of  the  hands  on  the  keys,  with  fome 
examples  to  facilitate  the  fingering  of  different  pafjages  ; 
for  nothing  can  be  of  more  importance  to  a  beginner  than 
to  acquire  at  the  outfet  a  Heady  and  judicious  mode  of 
fingering. 

Rameau  has  condefcended,  in  his  Jaft  work,  “  Code  de 
.Mufique,”  to  place  the  young  mufician’s  hands  on  the 
keys,  and  to  regulate  the  fingers ;  but  the  bulinefs  feems 
to  have  been  better  done  by  Couperin.  Rondeau  ex¬ 
cludes  the  ufe  of  the  right  thumb,  which  is  an  erroneous 
precept.  Rameau’s  fingering  is  the  old  French  method, 
which  has  been  long  abandoned.  Couperin  was  the  firlt 
who  treated  the  fubjeft  with  intelligence,  in  1717  ;  and, 
though  his  compofitions,  for  which  the  rules  were  given, 
have  long  fince  been  thrown  afide  and  forgotten,  moft  of 
his  rules  are  Hill  good  for  mufic  of  a  very  different  kind. 
He  adviles  parents  to  place  their  children  under  an  intel¬ 
ligent  mafter,  at  fix  or  feven  years  old;  and  preferibes  not 
only  the  manner  of  placing  the  hands  on  the  keys,  but 
the  carriage  of  the  perfon.  The  height  of  the  feat,  if 
allowed  to  fit  at  fo  early  an  age,  fhould  be  fuch  as  W'ould 
place  the  wrifts  on  a  level  with  the  keys;  the  fingers 
fhould  be  curved  fo  as  to  be  all  of  the  lame  length,  fo 
as  that  each  fhould  cover  a  key.  Something  fhould  be 
placed  under  the  feet  of  very  young  ftudents,  to  prevent 
them  from  hanging  loofe  in  the  air,  and  to  fupport  their 
frame  in  a  juft  equilibrium ;  and  this  fupport  fhould  be 
diminifhed  in  proportion  to  their  growth.  The  diflance 
at  which  a  perfon  of  maturer  age  fhou'd  fit  from  the  in- 
ftrument  fhould  be  about  nine  inches,  and  lefs  in  proper- 
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tion  to  the  Ihort  arms  of  children.  They  Ihould  place 
themfelves  in  the  middle  of  the  keys,  in  as  natural  and 
eafiy  a  pollute  as  polfible  ;  the  knees  not  too  clofe,  and  the 
feet  even.  Great  attention  mull  be  paid  to  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  children,  that  no  grimace  or  appearance  of  diffi¬ 
culty  thould  be  vifible,  and  become  habitual,  which 
would  be  attended  to  by  llanders-by  more  than  the  mufic 
that  is  performing',  however  good  and  well  executed.  M. 
Couperin  even  advifes  a  glafs  to  be  placed  on  the  delk  of 
the  young  performers,  in  danger  of  becoming  ridiculous, 
that  they  may  correft  themfelves.  The  time  or  meafure 
ihould  never  be  marked  by  the  head,  feet,  or  the  whole 
perfon,  which  is  unbecoming  and  conftrued  into  affefta- 
tion.  Even  in  counting  the  time  it  Ihould  be  done  in  a 
whifper,  or  elfe  it  tends  to  prevent  the  ear  from  having 
any  (hare  in  the  performance.  The  fingers  Ihould  be  fuf- 
pended  as  near  the  keys  as  poffible,  and  all  the  force 
Ihould  come  from  the  upper  joints,  not  from  the  weight 
of  the  hand,  which  would  be  heavy  and  thumping.  Shakes, 
beats,  and  trills,  in  all  keys,  mull  be  early  pradtifed  with 
both  hands  extremely  llow,  and  quickened  by  degrees;  as 
mud  be  the  exerciles  for  each  hand.  See  the  examples  here¬ 
after  given.  The  weak  fingers  of  both  hands,  that  is,  the 
third  finger  and  the  little  finger,  mull  be  very  much  ex- 
ercifed,  to  make  them,  if  poffible,  equally  brilliant  with 
the  others.  Chords,  if  the  hands  are  well  placed  on  the  in- 
flrument,  are  perhaps  the  bell  rules  for  fingering;  for,  if 
the  notes  can  be  well  and  eafily  llruck  together,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  breaking  them  into  pali'ages.  In  prac- 
tifing  quick  palfages,  the  fingers  Ihould  be  lifted  up  with 
a  fpring,  and  not  allowed  to  hang  on  the  keys  till  wanted 
again,  unlefs  in  arpeggioing  chords,  or  in  palfages  of  ex- 
preffion.  In  the  firll  practice  of  a  lhake,  in  order  to  keep 
the  wrift  quiet,  place  the  thumb  on  the  5th, "4th,  or  3d 
below,  and  keep  the  fingers  that  are  unoccupied  as  tran¬ 
quil  as  poffible.  Couperin  was  the  firll,  we  believe,  who 
made  it  a  rule  for  his  fcholars  never  to  play  two  notes 
together  with  the  fame  finger,  unlefs  in  repeating  chords. 

The  art  of  fingering  will  be  found  chiefly  to  depend 
on  a  right  management  of  the  thumb.  In  the  natural 
key,  and  in  every  key  where  there  are  from  one  to  five 
fliarps,  the  right  thumb  mull  be  placed,  in  afeending,  on 
the  key-note,  and  on  the  fourth  of  the  key.  As  pieces 
of  mufic  modulate  into  a  variety  of  keys,  the  fcho- 
lar  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  find  the  key-note  ;  but  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  order  in  which  the  fliarps  occur,  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  knowledge  of  it.  The  fliarps  proceed  by 
fifths  upwards.  The  following  is  the  fcale  of  the  fliarps: 
F.  C.  G.  D.  A.  Every  new  fliarp,  according  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  fcale,  is  the  Iharp  feventh,  or  lia.lf  a  tone 
below  the  key-note.  Thus  F  Iharp  denotes  the  key  of  G. 
C  fliarp  the  key  of  D,  See.  When  an  attending  palfage  is 
terminated  by  the  key-note,  the  thumb  will  be  unnecef- 
fary;  and  this  will  form  almolt  the  only  exception  to  the 
above  general  rule. 

In  defeending,  in  every  key  from  one  to  five  fliarps,  the 
third  finger  mud  be  placed  on  the  lall  fliarp.  Which  lalt 
fliarp,  as  we  have  obferved  above,  immediately  follows 
the  key-note.  Our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  give 
one  fcale  of  each  kind.  See  Ex.  25. 

If  a  palfage  Ihould  terminate  on  the  lalt  fliarp,  the  firll 
finger  mull  be  ufed;  if  it'defcends  one  note  lower  than 
the  lall  fliarp,  the  fecond  will  ferve. 

To  qfeend  with  the  right  hand  where  there  are  flats, 
place  the  thumb  on  C  and  on  F.  This  rule  is  without 
exception.  I11  defeending  with  the  right  hand  on  flat 
keys,  place  the  third  finger  on  B  flat,  and  the  fecond  on 
E  flat.  Ex.  26. 

I11  afeending  with  the  left  hand  in  the  key  of  C  and  F, 
major  and  minor,  and  in  every  key  from  one  to  four 
fliarps,  begin  with  the  little  finger;  and,  after  the  thumb, 
place  the  fecond  finger  on  the  fixth  note  of  the  fcale, 
and  the  third  on  the  fecond  of  the  fcale.  In  defeend¬ 
ing  with  the  left  hand  in  the  keys  of  C  and  F,  major  and 
minor,  and  in  keys  from  one  to  four  fliarps,  place  the 
thumb  on  the  key-note,  and  the  fifth  of  the  key.  The  fifth 
iii  defeending  is  the  fourth  note  from  the  key.  Ex.  27. 


To  afeend,  with  the  left  hand  on  major  keys  wher* 
there  are  flats,  place  the  fecond  finger  on  the  key-note, 
and  the  third  finger  on  the  fourth  note.  In  defeending, 
place  the  thumb  after  the  key-note,  and  after  the  fourth 
note  (i.  e.  on  the  third  of  the  key).  Ex.  28. 

When  palfages  are  interfperfed  with  turns,  inverfions, 
and  zig-zag  progreffions,  the  regular  order  of  fingering 
ceafes,  and  fome  contrivance  is  necelfary,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  pali'ages.  If  }'ou  are  obllructed  by  a 
turn  or  other  variation  from  the  regular  progreffion,  place 
the  third  finger  after  the  thumb  in  defeending  repeatedly 
till  you  are  brought  to  the  right  pofition  ;  and  vice  verfi 
for  the  left  hand  in  afeending.  It  is  often  necelfary  to 
lkip  a  finger  in  defeending,  and  to  pafs  the  firll  finger  in 
afeending.  In  palfages  of  turns,  begin  with  the  fecond 
finger  and  end  with  the  thumb,  provided  the  palfage 
afeends  afterwards.  If  the  turn  follows  a  defeending 
palfage,  begin  with  the  thumb,  and  let  the  third  finger 
follow.  Ex.  29. 

In  palfages  afeending  or  defeending  by  thirds,  we  have 
inferted,  at  Ex.  30.  the  different  modes  of  fingering  by 
Dulfec  and  Clementi.  With  the  left  hand  the  rules  are 
reverfed.  The  fingering  of  the  chromatic  fcale,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  above  mailers,  will  be  found  at  Ex.  31. 

Thefe  few  examples,  provided  attention  be  given  to 
the  general  diredtions  which  accompany  them,  will  be 
found  fuflicient  to  enable  the  learner  to  finger  moll  paf- 
fages  that  may  occur,  and  to  form,  by  analogy,  additional 
rules  for  himlelf ;  but  it  is  impoflible  to  laydown  rules 
fuited  to  every  cafe  in  the  vail  variety  of  modulation  from 
one  key  to  another. 

An  Irilh  profelfor  has,  however,  recently  undertaken 
to  accompiilh  all  this,  and  much  more,  by  a  mechanical 
contrivance.  Mr.  Logier's  patent  chiroplaji,  or  hand-di- 
redtor,  includes  an  apparatus  for  confining  the  w'rills, 
and  every  feparate  finger,  in  their  proper  places ;  by  means 
of  which  a  right  pofition  of  tliediands  mull  be  obtained 
from  the  firll,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  afterwards  loll. 
Mr.  L.  has  alfo  made  fome  other  improvements  in  the 
method  of  teaching  young  beginners;  of  the  excellence 
of  which  he  is  fo  well  convinced,  that  he  anticipates  the 
jealoufy  of  profelfors  againll  them,  and  replies  to  their 
fuppofed  lamentations:  “  It  has  been  objected  to  the 
fuccefs  of  my  plan,  that  the  majority  of  the  profeffion 
would  oppofe  it,  becaufe  it  aimed  to  do  that  by  infalli¬ 
ble  mechanical  means,  which  is  now  done  by  a  long  pro- 
cefs  of  inllrudlion,  and  would  therefore  tend  to  diminilh 
the  necelfary  call  for  their  attendance.  But  no  argument 
can  be  lefs  founded  than  this  ;  for,  though  this  plan 
greatly  diminilhes  the  moll  tedious  part  of  profeffionaj 
labour,  it  mull  manifeilly  have  the  effedt  of  enlarging  the 
fphere  of  inllrudlion,  by  giving  fo  much  greater  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  public  to  ftudy  the  piano-forte,  when  the  ac¬ 
quirement  of  execution  on  that  inllrument  is  fo  mate¬ 
rially  facilitated.  By  the  common  mode  of  tuition,  how 
many  tedious  hours  mull  the  pupil  and  mailer  wade 
through,  before  any  thing  like  a  proper  difpofition  of  the 
hand  is  obtained!  and  how  perpetually  mull  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  fcholar  be  called  from  the  more  important 
matter  of  his  fludies  to  the  irregularities  and  awkward  po- 
filian  of  his  fingers  !  The  impediments  arifing  from  this 
caufe  are  often  fo  great,  that  children  are  quite  dilheart- 
ened,  and  give  up  the  defire  of  playing  altogether ;  or 
the  mailer,  for  fear  of  loiing  his  fcholar,  permits  him  to 
run  into  habits  which  are  fatal  to  the  acquirement  of  a 
proper  execution.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  method 
now  prelented  to  the  public,  the  hand  and  arm  of  the 
fcholar,  though  in  pofleffion  of  full  liberty  for  proper  ac¬ 
tion,  are  totally  rellrained  from  all  undue  motion  ;  the 
fingers  are  made  to  a£l  in  a  manner  fo  as  to  give  a  regular 
force  to  each  note,  and  the  mind  is  left  entirely  free  to 
diredl  its  attention  exclufively  to  the  mufic.  By  this 
means,  that  inceflant  glancing  of  the  eye  from  the  keys  to 
the  book,  and  from  the  book  to  the  keys,  obfervable  in 
the  greater  part  of  performers,  is  entirely  prevented  ;  and, 
at  the  fame  time  that  a  perfection  of  execution  is  obtained, 
an  unulual  eafe  in  reading  mufic  is  acquired.  It  is  plain 
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from  this,  that,  fo  far  from  being  of  difadvantage  to 
teachers,  this  plan  will  enable  them  to  advance  their  pu¬ 
pils  much  more  rapidly,  and  give  them  that  time  for  the 
formation  of  tafte,  and  the  ftudy  of  the  more  difficult 
fpecies  of  compofition,  which  .would  otherwife  be  un¬ 
avoidably  loft,  both  to  their  pupils  and  tbemfelves,  in 
the  molt  vvearifome  drudgery.  Can  it  be  for  a  moment 
doubted  but  that  manifeft  improvement  would  be  more 
likely  to  induce  parents  to  perfevere  in  obtaining  inftruc- 
tion  for  their  children,  and  children  to  perfevere  in  their 
ftudies,  than  embarraflments  at  every  ftep,  and  fcarcely 
any  appearance  of  progrefs  after  repeated  leifons  ?  And 
is  it  not  obvious  to  experience,  that,  wherever  real  facility 
is  held  out  for  improvement  in  agreeable  but  difficult  ac- 
compliffiments,  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  number  de- 
lirous  of  dedicating  their  time  to  them,  than  when  the 
moll  difpiriting  obltacles  lie  in  their  way  ?  Is  it  not  alfo 
an  infult  to  the  underftanding  and  honefty  of  a  profefibr, 
to  fuppofe  him  more  interefted  in  retarding  the  progrefs 
of  his  pupils  than  in  advancing  them,  when  the  com- 
moneft  intellebl  cannot  but  be  aware  that  fame  and  con- 
fequent  profit  depend  on  ability  to  produce  able  fcholars, 
and  not  on  throwing  hindrances  in  the  way  of  talent,  and 
totally  difcouraging  timidity  ?” 

We  are  now  to  defcribe  the  Chiroplaft. — The  firft  part 
of  the  apparatus  is  called  the  gamut-board.  This  is  an 
oblong  board,  which  on  one  fide  has  drawn  upon  it  two 
ftaves  of  five  lines  each  ;  one  for  the  treble,  and  the  other 
for  the  bafs ;  which  being  placed  over  the  keys  of  the 
piano-forte,  each  note  will  be  over  its  correfponding  key. 
The  other  fide  of  the  gamut-board  reprefen ts  the  chro¬ 
matic  and  enharmonic  fcales.  The  fecond  part  of  the 
apparatus  is  the  pofition-f ramie,  which  confifts  of  two  pa¬ 
rallel  rails,  extending  from  one  extremity  of  the  keys  to 
the  other  ;  to  the  ends  of  thefe  are  fixed  two  check-pieces, 
which,  by  means  of  a  bral's  rod  and  extending-fcrew,  are 
attached  to  the  inftrument.  The  rails  mull  be  adjufted 
fo  as  to  admit  the  hands  of  the  pupil  palling  between  them 
nearly  asfaras  the  wrifts,  being  lb  regulated  as  to  prevent 
any  perpendicular  motion  of  the  hands,  though  fuffici- 
ently  wide  to  allow  a  free  horizontal  movement  when  re¬ 
quired.  The  finger-guides  are  two  movable  brafs  plates, 
■with  five  divilions,  through  which  the  thumb  and  four 
fingers  are  introduced.  Thefe  divifions  correfpond  per¬ 
pendicularly  with  the  keys  of  the  inftrument,  and  may  be 
moved  to  any  fituation  by  means  of  the  brafs  rods.  To  each 
finger-guide  will  be  found  attached  a  brafs  wire,  called  the 
wriji- guide,  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  wrift  being 
inclined  outwards,  which  would  difplace  the  thumb. 
“  By  an  early  and  frequent  ufe  of  this  apparatus,”  fays 
the  inventor,  “  it  is  evident  that  the  learner  inufi  become 
habituated  to  a  proper  pofition  of  the  body,  and  a  graceful 
motion  of  the  arms  ;  and  the  fingers  mvjl  acquire  an  in¬ 
dependent  motion,  and  equality  of  power,  rarely  accom- 
plilhed  by  other  means.” 

The  above  account  is  from  the  “  Companion  to  the 
Chiroplaft,”  publillied  by  Mr.  Logier  in  Dublin  and  in 
London  about  the  year  1814.  The  fame  wrork  contains 
the  ground- work  of  his  method  of  inftrublion,  with  Am¬ 
ple  leflbns  adapted  to  the  progreffive  improvement  of  the 
pupils.  The  “  Sequel  to  the  Companion,”  publilhed  in 
1816,  comprifes  a  feries  of  leifons  compofed  on  thofe  ori¬ 
ginal  fubjebls,  contrived  fo  as  to  be  played  either  alone 
as  diftinft  leffons,  or  in  full  concert  with  others,  being- 
grounded  on  the  fame  lucceffion  of  harmonies  ;  the  varia¬ 
tions  embracing  nearly  every  defcription  of  palfage.  At 
his  mufical  academy  in  Dublin  the  author  “  makes  ufe, 
in  one  room,  of  fourfquare  piano-fortes,  two  grand  ditto, 
two  harpfichords,  and  a  fmall  organ,  the  latter  to  fupport 
the  harmony  by  i'uftaining  the  chords.”  One  or  two  pu¬ 
pils  are  placed  at  the  fame  time  at  each  inftrument.  By 
playing  together  the  different  leflbns  adapted  to  their  ca¬ 
pacities,  a  complete  (Irilh)  band  is  formed,  capable,  it  is 
laid,  of  great  effedt.  The  original  fubjedts  in  the  former 
work  are  here  written  in  fmall  notes,  with  the  variations 
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in  a  larger  character  underneath.  To  execute  the  latter, 
particularly  thole  with  crofs-hands,  it  ffiould  feem  that 
the  chiroplaft  with  all  its  paraphernalia  mull  be  taken  off. 

Mr.  Logier,  having  fully  eitablilhed  his  fyftem  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  having  been  joined  by  Mr.  Webbe,  a  member 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  proceeded  to  London,  and 
invited  the  members  of  that  fociety  to  an  examination  of 
the  pupils  taught  upon  the  new  fyftem.  After  fome  tri¬ 
fling  bickerings  and  difputes  about  form,  an  examination 
of  Mr.  Webbe's  pupils  and  his  own  was  entered  upon, 
in  the  prefence  of  a  committee  of  fourteen  members  of 
that  fociety,  and  feveral  other  very  eminent  profeffors 
and  amateurs,  on  the  17th  of  November  lait,  (1817.)  The 
committee  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  had  very  properly 
informed  Mr.  Logier,  “  that  they  had  agreed  not  to  give 
any  opinion  upon  the  new  fyftem  at  the  moment,  but  that 
after  the  examination  they  would  meet  and  confult  toge¬ 
ther.” 

Mr.  Logier  has  juft  publillied  (Jan.  1818.)  “  An  Au¬ 
thentic  Account  of  the  Examination,”  from  which  we  fhall 
make  an  extradl  or  two.  “  Mr.  Webbe’s  pupils,  w  ho  were 
entirely  beginners  upon  my  fyftem  of  inftrudlion,  were  firft 
brought  forward.  Of  thefe  children,  the  longell  learners 
were  of  betwixt  four  and  five  months  only,  the  full  date 
of  Mr.  W’s  eftablilhment ;  and  others  of  lei's  than  two. 
While  thefe  were  engaged  in  playing  the  early  leffons  in 
the  Chiroplaft,  my  own  pupils,  who  were  alfo  entirely 
beginners  in  my  academy,  from  the  date  of  its  eftablifti- 
ment,  viz.  two  years  and  a  half,  performed  correfponding 
leflbns  of  confiderable  advancement  and  execution.  Theie 
performances  were  received  by  the  committee,  generally, 
with  every  apparent  teilimony  of  entire  fatisfa&ion.  This 
difplay  of  fatisfabtion,  was  however,  greatly  enlarged, 
when  even  thefe  early  ftudents  in  Mr.  Webbe’s  academy 
came  to  the  exhibition  of  their  acquirements  in  theory  ; 
viz.  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  all 
the  keys,  even  to  the  full  extent  of  the  double-lharp  and 
double-flat  mode  ;  a  perfebl  knowledge  of  the  conftrubtion 
of  the  fcale,  proved  by  the  ready  infertion  of  all  the  femi- 
tonesin  their  proper  places  ;  a  prompt  decifion  upon  what 
fliarps  or  flats,  or  double  iharps  or  flats,  were  necefl'ary  to 
the  formation  of  the  major  chord  upon  any  given  bafs,  &c. 
At  the  end  of  this  little  exhibition  of  Mr.  Webbe’s  pupils, 
he  received  the  hearty  congratulations  of  various  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  committee, for  iiaving  brought  about,  by  my  plan 
of  inftruclion,  a  degree  of  attainment  in  theory  quite  un¬ 
precedented  for  children  fo  young,  and  who  had  learned 
fo  fhort  a  time.  I  received,  at  the  fame  time,  many  grati¬ 
fying  compliments  upon  thefe  early  and  extraordinary 
refults  of  my  procefs.  The  children  then  refumed  for  a 
while  their  little  concert,  in  the  fame  order  as  before  ; 
Mr.  Webbe’s  pupils  playing  their  moft  advanced  leflbns, 
wherein  it  appeared  that  thofe  who  had  learned  longeft, 
viz.  betwixt  four  and  five  months,  had  already  dilmifled 
the  chiroplaft.  Here  ended  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Webbe’s 
pupils. 

“  I  now  brought  forward  my  own  pupils  alone,  to  dif¬ 
play  their  advancement  in  the  theory  of  mufic.  Their 
firft  efl'ay  was  to  connebt  together  all  the  major  and  minor 
keys,  with  their  bell  arrangement  of  progreffion  ;  which 
having  written  (o  rapidly  and  correblly  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  as  to  convince  the  committee  that  they  were  equally 
ready  to  write  them  throughout  5  they  proceeded  without 
delay  to  play  them  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  twelve 
keys.  I  wrote  next,  for  their  exercife,  the  afeending 
fcale;  requiring  them  to  let  to  it  inverted  baftes,  and  to 
harmonife  it  throughout.  Having  done  this,  firft,  in  Am¬ 
ple  chords,  they  afterwards  added  fundamental  feveriths, 
wherever  they  were  admifiible,  and  then  further  varied 
the  harmonies  by  forming  difibnances  in  fufpenfion.  I 
then  let  for  them  the  defeending  fcale  in  the  bafs,  requir¬ 
ing  them  to  proceed  in  harmonifing  it  through  the  fame 
ftages  as  before,  of  firft  fetting  the  Ample  chords,  after¬ 
wards  adding  the  fundamental  fevenths,  and  laltrly,  in¬ 
troducing  difibnances  by  fufpenfion.  Thofe  who  have 
4  N  ,  frequently 
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frequently  feen  thefe  and  other  children,  in  my  academy, 
performing  exercifes  upon  theoretical  propoiitions,  will 
be  aware  how  very  far  their  ability  exceeds  any  thing  that 
•was  required  of  them  upon  this  occasion,  time  not  admit¬ 
ting  a  further  advance.  Their  readinefs  and  facility,  how¬ 
ever,  in  performing  the  above  exercifes— their  clevernefs 
and  adroitnefs-  in  correfting  accidental  errors,  pointed 
out  to  them  either  by  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  or  by 
myfelf — and  the  introducing,  in  many  inftances,  changes 
from,  and  improvements  upon,  the  firft  form  in  which 
they  had  fet  any  harmony; — thefe  evidences,  I  lay,  of  po- 
fitive  knowledge,  fo  obvioufly  exceeding  any  anticipation 
that  the  committee  had  formed,  drew  forth  from  the  great 
body  of  them  loud  and  reiterated  burfts  of  the  moll  ge¬ 
nuine  applaufe.  For  one  ftrong  evidence  of  this  farf,  I 
may  venture  to  appeal  to  one  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Griffin, 
who,  in  the  honeft  expreffion  of  his  admiration,  happen¬ 
ing  to  be  fomewhat  more  vociferous  than  the  reft,  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  more  wary  neighbour  a  gentle  jerk  of  the 
fleeve,  accompanied  by  a  hint  that  there  was  to  be  no  ap¬ 
plaufe  ;  to  which  Mr.  Griffin  fuddenly  replied,  with  a 
warmth  highly  creditable  to  his  candour,  By  G — ,  I 
can’t  lupprefs  my  feelings.” 

But  of  this  applaufe,  where  it  had  been  agreed  “  there 
was  to  be  no  applaufe,”  more  was  made  than  the  circum- 
llances  would  jultify;  and  it  was  rumoured  in  the  newf- 
papers,  that  the  committee  had  given  an  unqualified  ap¬ 
probation  to  the  fyltem.  The  Philharmonic  Society  there¬ 
fore  now'  thought  thernfelves  called  upon  to  publifh  the 
opinion  which, upon  the  reprefentation  of  their  committee, 
they  had  really  formed.  This  they  did  in  the  following 
terms : 

“  Saturday,  zzd  Nov.  1817. 

Philharmonic  Society. — A  report  being  in  circula¬ 
tion  that  this  fociety  have  examined  into  and  approved 
of  a  new  fyftem  of  mufical  education  ;  it  is  judged  expe¬ 
dient  to  apprife  the  public,  that,  though  feveral  members 
of  this  body  did  attend  an  exhibition  of  fome  pupils  in- 
ftrufted  by  a  new  method,  and  that  though  they  were 
pleafed  with  the  alacrity  and  obliging  attention  of  the 
pupils,  and  manifefted  that  feeling  by  the  ufual  mode  of 
applaufe  ;  yet  they  in  no  way  exprefi'ed  their  approbation 
of  any  part  of  the  fyftem  that  claims  the  merit  of  origi¬ 
nality  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  almoft  unanimoully  agreed 
in  an  opinion  by  no  means  favourable  to  either  the 
principles  or  pradfice  of  the  novel  mode  of  inftrurfion 
now  attempted  to  be  introduced.  By  order  of  the  fociety  ; 

W.  Watts,  Secretary.” 

Mr.  Logier,  however,  confoles  himfelf  with  producing 
letters  of  the  warmeft  commendation  from  feveral  of  the 
moft  eminent  of  the  profeffion,  as  Clementi,  Cramer, 
Wefley,  and  Kalkbrenner,  wdiich  laft  has  fince  joined 
him  ;  and  he  informs  us,  in  a  note,  that  “  there  are  now 
eftablilhed,  upon  this  fyftem  of  inftrurfion,  twenty-eight 
academies.” 

We  have  done  Mr.  Logier  full  and  ample  juftice,  by 
dating  the  efferf  of  his  fyftem  upon  the  performance  of 
his  pupils  in  his  own  words ;  but,  Ihould  this  Lancafterian 
mode  of  teaching  mufic  to  pupils  by  dozens,  obtain  a 
firm  footing  in  our  land,  let  us  hope,  at  leaft,  that  the 
demand  for  the  fabric  may  increafe  in  proportion  to  the 
facility  and  rapidity  of  w'orking  up  the  raw  material  ; 
otherwife  it  mud  appear  very  impolitic,  at  a  time  w’hen 
fo  many  artifts  in  every  profefilon  are  out  of  employ,  to 
encourage  the  introduction  of  freffi  machinery  into  any 
manufacture  whatever. 

Of  the  SCALE,  its  Divisions  and  Inversions. 

Scale  in  mufic,  denotes  a  gradual  fuccefon  of  founds, 
either  afcendingor  defcending.  All  modern  mufic  arifes 
from  the  twelve  femitones  of  the  diatonic-chromatic  fcale, 
and  their  repetitions  in  theorfave  above  and  below. 

By  the  Scale  of  Nature,  from  which  all  other  Icales  are 
derived,  we  underftand  that  gradual  progreffion  of  founds, 
v/hich  Nature  produces,  either  from  the  vibrations  of  a 


fonorous  body,  or  from  thofe  of  the  air.  The  moft  fim- 
ple  fcale  of  Nature  is  that,  which  arifes  from  the  tranf- 
verfe  vibrations  of  a  long  firing,  or  from  the  longitudinal 
ones  of  the  air  in  a  long  tube. 

It  has  already  been  noticed,  under  the  article  Acou¬ 
stics,  vol.  i.  p.  87.  that  a  found  from  a  firing  or  a  tube, 
as  it  dies  away,  will  be  divided  into  four  different  parts, 
which  will  be  diftinrfly  heard  in  fucceffion,  namely,  the 
note  itfelf,  its  oftave  above,  its  12th,  and  its  17th.  Now, 
as  the  three  clefs,  F,  C,  and  G,  treble,  tenor,  and  bafs, 
are  fifths  above  each  other,  their  natural  harmonies  will 
thus  form  the  regular  fcale  of  notes.  Let  a  firing  tuned 
to  F  be  ftruck,  arid  it  will  produce  F,f,  c,  A  ;  then  ftrike 
C,  and  you  have  C,  c,  g,  E  ;  next  G,  and  you  have 
G,  g,  D,  B. 

The  moft  ufual  way  of  making  the  experiment  is  by- 
founding  the  thickeft  firing  of  a  violoncello,  or  of  a  dou- 
ble-bafs.  But  fignor  Muffolini  proceeded  in  a  different 
manner,  of  which  he  has  given  us  an  account  in  his 
Treatife  of  Thorough  Bafs,  &c.  publifhed  in  the  year 
1798. 

“  To  know  and  to  fix  the  nature  of  thefe  intervals,  I 
made  ufe  of  certain  tubes  or  pipes,  which  are  employed  in 
Ruifia,  for  the  performance  of  mufic,  in  a  manner  no  lefs 
agreeable  than  extraordinary.  The  muficians  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  number  of  wooden  pipes  of  different  lengths, 
each  mufician  taking  one,  which  can  only  give  a  iingle 
note.  Of  thofe  who  are  to  play  the  part  of  the  firft  violin, 
for  inftance,  which  they  do  from  written  notes,  each  at¬ 
tentively  watches  every  occurrence  of  the  note  which  be¬ 
longs  to  his  pipe,  and  blows  it  according  to  its  proper 
length  of  time  ;  and  in  this  manner  they  execute,  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  parts  of  the  firft  violin,  fecond  violin, 
tenor,  and  bafs,  of  any  piece  of  mufic.  I  got  one  of  thofe 
who  played  the  bafs,  and  whofe  pipe  gave  the  note  F,  to 
found  that  note  three  different  times.  I  went  a  few  paces 
from  him,  that  the  found  might  be  perfectly  formed,  and 
properly  heard;  and  took  with  me  the  three  muficians 
whofe  pipes  gave  the  orfave  above ;  the  12th,  or  the  fifth 
to  the  oftave;  and  the  17th,  or  third  to  the  double  oc¬ 
tave.  We  always  heard,  together  with  the  principal 
found  F,  the  three  harmonic  founds  above  mentioned, 
very  diftinrfly.  I  had  the  further  precaution  of  making 
one  of  thofe  with  me  found  his  oftave  F  very  foftly^ 
which  we  found  in  perferf  unifon  with  the  harmonic 
joined  by  Nature  to  the  principal  found.  The  fecond 
time  of  founding  the  principal  or  generating  note,  wc 
found  the  izth  perfectly  in  unifon  with  the  correfpondent 
harmomic  ;  and  the  fame  on  the  third  founding,  as  to  the 
17th.  The  four  founds  then,  were  F,  F,  C,  A.  I  next 
made  the  experiment  with  C,  the  12th  of  the  generating 
found  F,  being  more  homogeneous  with  it  than  the  17th. 
The  refult  we  found  to  be,  C,  C,  G,  E;  and,  by  the  fame 
reafoning,  the  experiment  repeated  with  G  produced 
G,  G,  D,  B.  And  it  will  be  found  that  thefe  threeexpe- 
riments  fill  up  the  extent  of  the  orfave,  and  contain  th# 
intervals  required. 

“  If  we  examine  thefe  three  fundamental  founds,  F,  C,  G, 
we  ffiall  find,  that  the  found  C  is  generated  by  the  found  F, 
and  generates  G ;  and  confeq  uently  that  it  holds  the  place 
of  the  greateft  relation  in  the  feries,  and  ought  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  attended  to.  We  may  therefore  conlider  this 
found,  or  note,  as  the  centre  of  the  fyftem,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  the  hey.  F,  being  a  note  a  fifth  graver, 
and  by  which  C  is  generated,  we  ffiall  denominate  the  J'ub- 
dominant ;  and  G,  which  is  acute  fifth  to,  and  generated 
by,  C,  we  ffiall  call  the  dominant.  Thus,  when  any  note 
whatever  is  taken  and  confidered  in  this  double  relation, 
it  will  Hand  as  the  key.  We  have  laid  that  our  three  ex¬ 
periments  produced  the  threeferies  ofintervals,  F,f,  c,  A; 
C,  c,  g,  E  ;  and  G,  g,  D,  B.  Let  the  repetitions,  as  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  linall  letters,  be  fuppreffed,  and  the 
orfaves  inverted ;  there  will  remain  the  feven  intervals 
required,  a  fyftem  known  by  the  name  of  gamut ,  or  dia~ 
tonic J'cale,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B~C.” 
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In  thefe  natural  harmonies,  the  17th,  that  is,  the  third 
to  the  double  oftave,  is  always  fharp ;  and  hence  it  has 
been  affirmed,  that  minor  mode,  in  Which  the  third  of 
the  key  is  flat,  is  entirely  the  work  of  art,  not  of  nature. 

In  whatever  mode  the  above  experiments  m.^y  be  made, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  additional  founds  are  always 
generated  above  the  key-note.  But,  if  two  different  founds 
be  made  at  the  fame  time,  a  perfon  Handing  between 
them  will  hear  a  third,  which  is  lower  than  either  of  the 
notes  that  have  been  founded.  This  curious  difcovery 
•was  made  by  iignor  Tartini,  of  which  the  reader  may  ac¬ 
cept  the  following  compendious  account.  If  two  founds 
be  produced  at  the  fame  time  properly  tuned  and  with  due 
force,  from  their  conjunction  a  third  found  is  generated, 
fo  much  more  dillinftly  to  be  perceived  by  delicate  ears 
as  the  relation  between  the  generat.ng  founds  is  more 
fimple ;  yet  from  this  rule  we  mult  except  the  unifon 
and  oftave.  From  the  fifth  is  produced  a  found  in  unifon 
with  its  loweft  generator ;  from  the  fourth,  one  -which 
is  an  oftave  lower  than  liigheft  of  its  generators  5  from 
the  third  major,  one  which  is  an  oftave  lower  than 
its  loweft  ;  and  from  the  lixth  minor  (whole  highefl 
note  forms  an  oftave  with  the  loweft  in  the  third  for¬ 
merly  mentioned)  will  be  produced  a  found  lower  by 
a  double  oftave  than  the  highefl  of  the  minor  lixth  ; 
from  the  third  minor,  one  which  is  double  the  diftance 
of  a  greater  third  from  its  loweft;  but  from  the  fixth 
major  (whofe  highefl  note  makes  an  oftave  to  the  loweft 
in  the  third  minor)  will  be  produced  a  found  only  lower 
by  double  the  quantity  of  a  greater  third  than  the  highefl ; 
from  the  fecond  major,  a  found  lower  by  a  double  oftave 
than  the  loweft ;  from  a  fecond  minor,  a  found  lower  by 
triple  the  quantity  of  a  third  major  than  the  liigheft ;  from 
the  interval  of  a  diatonic  or  greater  femitone,  a  found 
lower  by  a  triple  oftave  than  the  highefl;  from  that  of  a 
minor  or  chromatic  femitone,  a  found  lower  by  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  fifth  four  times  multiplied  than  the  loweft,  &c.  &c. 
In  order  that  thefe  mufical  phenomena  may  be  tried  by 
experiments  proper  to  afcertain  them,  two  hautboys 
tuned  with  fcrupulous  exaftnefs  mull  be  procured,  whilft 
the  muficians  are  placed  at  the  diftance  of  fome  paces  one 
from  the  other,  and  the  hearers  in  the  middle.  The  violin 
will  likewife  give  the  fame  chords,  but  they  will  be  lets 
diftinftly  perceived,  and  the  experiment  more  fallacious, 
becaufe  the  vibrations  of  other  firings  may  be  fuppofed 
to  enter  into  it.  If  the  Englifh  reader  ffiould  be  curious 
to  examine  thefe  experiments,  and  the  deductions  made 
from  them  in  the  theory  of  mufic,  he  will  find  them 
clearly  explained  and  illuftrated  in  Stillingfleet’s  Princi¬ 
ples  and  Power  of  Harmony,  printed  at  London  in  the 
year  177a. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  divijion  of  the  monochord. — 
When  the  open  firing  of  a  large  bow'-inflrument,  fuch 
as  the  trumpet-marine,  the  double-bafs,  or  the  violon¬ 
cello,  is  afted  upon  with  the  bow,  its  whole  length,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  bridges,  vibrates  in  one  undivided  motion, 
and  produces  its  fundamental  or  graveft  found,  called  its 
ratio  1.  A  firing,  whofe  ratio  1  is  C  on  the  fecond  leger 
line  below  in  the  bal's,  when  thus  divided  into  aliquot 
parts,  according  to  arithmetical  progreffion,  produces  the 
follow  ing  fucceffion  of  founds,  whole  ratios  (or  the  length 
of  firing  they  require)  are  expreffed  under  each  letter,  viz. 
C  C  G  C  E  G  (Bb)  C  D  E  (F)  G  (A)  (Bb)  B  C,  &c. 
1  2  %  i  i  e  \  i  ?  t'o  u  12  1?  iz  tz  iV 

The  founds  expreffed  by  the  letters  in  parenthefes,  viz. 
Bb,  F,  and  A,  are  thofe  whofe  exaft  natural  ratios  have 
not  been  preferved  in  our  modern  fcale.  Perfectly  cor- 
refponding  with  the  fcale  that  arifes  from  the  vibrations 
of  a  firing,  is  that  arifingfrom  the  vibrations  of  the  air  in 
a  long  tube  that  is  open  at  both  ends,  fuch  as  a  trumpet 
or  a  French  horn. 

The  fcale  of  Nature  divides  itfelf  as  follows  :  Firft,  into 
a  fundamental  note  and  its  repetition  in  the  oftave,  or 
the  ratios  1,  2,  being  the  compafs  in  which  all  the  other 
notes  are  contained ;  fecondly,  into  the  harmonic  divilion 


of  the  oftave,  or  ratios  2,  3,  4,  which  is  important  in  the 
explanation  of  modern  mufic  ;  thirdly,  into  all  the  har¬ 
monics  collected  in  an  oftave,  or  ratios  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  being 
the  only  effential  notes  in  modern  harmony  ;  fourthly, 
into  the  faid  harmonics  and  their  diatonic  means,  or  ratios 
9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16;  and  fifthly,  into  the  former 
and  their  chromatic  means,  or  ratios  17,  18,  19,  20,  &c, 
to  32. 

Of  the  Ancient  Greek  Modes. 

It  appears,  in  general,  as  if  the  organ  of  the  human 
voice  had  been  calculated  to  give  '■wo  full  intervals,  and 
then  half  a  one,  as  C,  D,  E,  F.  Three  full  intervals,  as 
F,  G,  A,  B,  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  unnatural ; 
although  they  are  brought  in  artificially  with  great  effeft, 
and  conllitute  the  upper  part  of  the  modern  diapafon. 
Some  modern  writers  have  pretended,  upon  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  ancient  documents,  that  the  Greek  melodifls 
conflantly  played  in  the  minor  key,  admitting  only  one 
full  interval  and  half  a  one,  as  D,  E  F.  But  this  notion 
appears  unfounded  ;  and,  we  think,  not  probable 

The  original  tetrachord  of  the  ancients  was  compofed, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  of  two  full  intervals  and  half  a  one, 
or  three  full  tones  and  a  femitone;  and,  in  the  relative 
pofition  of  the  femitone  with  the  three  full  tones,  or  the 
half  with  the  two  full  intervals,  we  are  perfuaded  that  the 
differenceof  theirfamous  modes  confifted.  The  fucceffion 
of  notes  at  Ex.  1.  Plate  III.  will  be  eafily  underltood. 

Farther  than  thefe  three  different  politions  of  the  femi¬ 
tone  with  relpeft  to  the  full  tones,  or  lemi-interval  with 
regard  to  the  full  intervals  in  a  tetrachord,  we  cannot 
conceive  any  other  combination  in  the  generation  of 
founds.  Therefore,  and  in  all  probability,  thefe  three 
tetrachords  conftituted  the  three  principal  modes  of  the 
ancients.  Let  us  obferve,  however,  that  we  ought  not  to 
confider  the  major  and  minor  modulations  or  keys,  as  we 
have  them,  to  have  been  the  only  inodes  upon  which  the 
Greeks  have  pitched  the  various  fyflems  of  their  melody. 
We  know  that  the  major  third  is  in  general  bolder  than  the 
minor,  and  that  the  intonation  of  the  one  has  much  more 
majelty  than  the  other  :  but  both  have  often  interchanged 
their  miniltration,  and  we  have  fpecimensof  very  impref- 
five  compolitions  in  both  thefe  modes,  although  their 
particular  charafteriftics  be  fo  dillinft,  that  the  major  has 
been  often  Ityled  the  male,  and  the  minor  the  female,  mo¬ 
dulation. 

As  to  the  notes  in  the  foregoing  example,  the  reader 
has  already  found,  that  the  firlt  tetrachord,  according  to 
our  opinion,  anfwers  to  the  Doric  mode,  and  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  C,  D,  E,  F ;  the  fecond,  which  we  call  Phrygian,  is 
compofed  of  D,  E,  F,  G :  the  Doric  being  the  major, 
and  the  Phrygian  the  minor.  The  next,  the  Lydian,  has 
not  been  adopted  or  preferved  in  modern  mufic;  fince  we 
have  no  lemi-interval,  or  femitone,  for  a  key-note.  It  is 
here  the  minor  third  inverted,  E,  F,  G,  A;  but  it  is  ufed 
in  the  plain  chant  for  the  intonation  of  pfalms,  the  finging 
of  anthems,  hymns,  &c.  the  piece  ending  generally  with 
a  femitone. 

Such  was,  and  fuch  long  remained,  the  fimple  bafis  of 
ancient  mufic;  but,  in  lapfe  of  time,  a  new  tetrachord 
was  invented,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Ionian.  It  is 
almoll  impoffible  to  guefs  how  the  intervals  were  placed 
in  this  combination,  unlefs  we  l'uppofe  two  full  intervals 
and  two  lemitones,  or  two  femi-intervals  and  a  full  one. 
But  this  is  mere  matter  of  conjefture  :  the  only  point 
which  appears  indifputable  is,  that  every  one  of  thefe 
four  modes  or  modulations,  with  its  acceffaries,  had  a 
charafter,  the  features  of  which  were  fo  dillinft,  that  to 
a  Greek  ear  the  difference  was  as  perceptible  as  that  be¬ 
tween  major  and  minor  is  with  relpeft  to  our  auditory 
faculty.  Lucian  makes  Harmonides  fay  to  his  mailer  of 
mufic  Timotheus,  that  he  learnt  from  him  how  to  keep 
the  various  charafters  of  the  various  modes:  the  nearly 
divine  breathing,  ilium  quaji  divinum  afjjatam,  of  the 
Phrygian,  our  minor ;  the  Bacchic  raptures  of  the  Lydian, 
Bacchicum  furorem ;  the  folemn  gravity,  honejlam  gravi- 
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totem,  of  the  Doric,  our  major ;  and  the  foftnefs  and  beauty, 
venajlatem,  of  the  Ionian.  The  known  effeminacy  of  the 
long-robed  Ionians  delighted  in  the  mildnefs  of  the  notes 
which  they  had  adopted  as  national ;  whilft  the  gravity 
and  warlike  character  of  the  Dorians,  Dorica  cajlra, 
marched  to  battle  at  the  found  of  the  mafculine  harmony 
of  the  major  mode.  On  the  other  hand,  the  polite  and 
well-cultivated  people  of  Phrygia  mounted  their  lyre  to 
the  delightful  and  heavenly  fweetnefs  of  the  minor  key, 
leaving  to  the  Lydians  the  dithyrambic  enthufiafm  of 
Bacchanalians  and  Orgies. 

The  progrefs  of  cultivation  in  the  art  foon  fuggefted 
the  addition  of  a  new  tretrachord,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
JEolia  had  the  credit  of  the  invention.  Inftead  of  the 
original  three,  the  tetrachords  were  now  live,  and  moll 
probably  difpofed  as  in  Ex.  2. 

The  divine  art  did  not  long  remain  there,  it  went  a  ftep 
farther  towards  perfection ;  for  we  cannot  fuppofe  that 
the  confined  l'pace  of  the  above-noted  tetrachords  could  in 
any  manner  (known  to  us  at  leaft)  produce  much  eftedl 
as  to  melody  or  fymphony.  (N.B.  Among  the  Greeks 
the  w'ords  melody  and  harmony  w'ere  lynonymous,  and 
what  we  call  now  counterpoint  and  accompaniment  w'as 
exprelfed  by  the  w o rdfymp/t 0 ny . )  We  ought  alio  to  take 
notice  of  the  inffruments,  efpecially  the  flute,  which  was 
particularly  ufed  to  accompany  the  voice :  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  whilft  the  flute  or  lyre  w’ere  tied  to  the 
four  notes  of  the  tetrachord,  the  voice  had  the  liberty  of 
expatiating  upon  all  the  founds  which  thole  baffes  ad¬ 
mitted  as  lymphor.ical  below  or  generated  above.  What 
thofe  founds  were,  we  have  already  Ihown  in  lpeaking  of 
the  harmonics  of  the  monochord. 

Joining  now  to  the  firlt  tetrachord  one  of  the  fame 
power,  by  taking  F  as  a  fulcrum,  we  find  in  this  union 
the  feven  tones  of  the  gamut.  Ex.  3.  And  then  the 
lyre,  inftead  of  four  firings,  and  the  flute,  inftead  of 
four  holes,  admitted  the  complete  and  myfterioully-har- 
monical  number  of  feven.  This  conjunction  of  the  te¬ 
trachords  could  not  be  performed  but  upon  the  three 
fundamental  ones;  viz.  the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian, and  the 
Lydian  ;  the  intermixed  ones,  wanting  a  lemi-interval, 
were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  help  of  the  lharp  for 
the  lower  of  the  adfcititious  notes  above  them,  in  order 
to  echo  the  lower  tetrachord  in  perfeft  melody;  and 
thence  the  neceffity  of  tuning  the  lyre  again,  or  modu¬ 
lating,  by  fome  means,  the  fettled  tones  of  wind-inftru- 
ments,  as  mentioned  in  feveral  authors.  See  Ex.  4. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  the  tetrachords  be  placed  one 
above  another  to  the  higheft  pitch  ;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  two  firft  are  conjoined;  the  third  does  not  join 
with  the  fccond,  but  with  the  fourth  ;  and  thus  the  fame 
fyftem  of  modulation,  or  key,  is  kept  up  through  the 
whole  diapafon. 

Let  us  remark  here,  that,  in  the  accidental  alterations 
which  the  intermediate  tetrachords .  are  obliged  to  un¬ 
dergo,  we  find,  in  an  inverted  polition,  the  generation  of 
the  dieze,  or  lharp  :  for,  according  to  the  rules  of  modern 
tablature,  the  firft  lharp  alights  upon  F  fa;  the  fecond 
upon  C  lol  ut ;  the  third  upon  G  re  fol ;  the  fourth 
upon  D  la  re;  the  fifth  upon  A  mi  la;  an  indubitable 
probability  that  the  tetrachords,  called  Ionic  and  JEolian, 
W'ere,  though  perhaps  obfcurely,  the  origin  of  the  modern 
nuances,  or  changes  of  keys  from  C  to  G,  from  G  to  D, 
See.  in  the  common  way.  The  fame  rules  will  apply  to 
the  flat,  if  the  tetrachords  are  carried  on  to  the  higheft 
pitch.  Were  this  curious  affinity  deeply  and  fcientifically 
entered  into,  perhaps  we  might  find  a  much  greater  ana¬ 
logy  between  ancient  and  modern,  melody.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  the  Greeks,  owing  perhaps  to  the  liquidity  of 
their  vocal  organs,  were  more  nice  in  the  Iplitting  of  in¬ 
tervals  between  founds  than  we  are.  A  femitone  with  us 
is  the  interval  of  either  four  or  five  commas ;  but  the 
ancients  ufed  to  divide  a  tone,  or  interval,  in  four  parts, 
according  to  fome  intelligent  writers  on  the  fubjeft:  for 
they  men  tion  the  fourth  of  a  tone.  We  are  aware  that 
what  is  called  in  French  note  J'enJible,  the  immediate  one 


below  the  final,  or  key-note,  is  much  lefs  than  a  femi¬ 
tone,  principally  when,  as  in  the  fourth  tone  of  the  Gre¬ 
gorian  chant,  the  fecond,  or  note  above  the  final,  is  a 
iemi-tone;  (fee  the  Lydian  tetrachord  ;)  but  we  have  no 
wind-inftruments  that  can  reprefent  it.  The  human 
voice  is  the  only  organ  properly  fit  to  give  an  idea  of  it ; 
and,  next,  the  fluffing  of  the  fingers  upon  the  violin,  vio¬ 
loncello,  and  other  inffruments  of  a  fimilar  nature. 

In  the  courfe  of  time  new  modes  which  drew  their  de¬ 
nominations  from  the  original  ones,  with  the  addition  of 
the  prepofitions  virsg  and  into,  were  inlerted  to  complete 
the  diapafon.  Thus  the  Lydian  mode  was  furmounted 
above  by  the  Hyper-Dorian,  Hyper-Ionian,  Llyper-Phry- 
gian,  Hyper-^Eolian,  and  Hyper-Lydian  ;  and  below  the 
plain  Dorian  mode  defeended  the  Hypo-Lydian,  Hypo- 
FEolian,  Hypo-Phrygian,  Hypo-Ionian,and  Hypo- Dorian : 
thus  forming  fifteen  modes  in  the  whole. 

Thele  fifteen  different  modes,  or  keys,  are  mentioned 
and  enumerated  by  Alypius,  a  Greek  rriufician  ;  but  Arif- 
toxenus,  according  to  Euclid,  admitted  only  thirteen 
leaving  out  the  higher  ones,  namely,  the  Hyper- ASolian 
and  Hyper-Lydian.  Ptolemy  admitted  but  feven,  vizi 
the  Hypo-Dorian,  Hypo-Phrygian,  Hypo-Lydian  ;  then 
the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian,  and  Lydian  ;  and,  to  complete 
the  let,  the  Mixo-Lydian  or  Hyper- Dorian.  The  diftances 
between  ttiefe  feven  modes  were  as  follows  ;  from  the 
Hypo-Dorian,  the  loweft  of  all,  to  the  Hypo-Phrygian, 
one  full  interval,  or  tone,  as  from  C  to  D  ;  from  the  Hy¬ 
po-Phrygian  to  the  Hypo-Lydian,  another  tone,  as  from 
D  to  E;  from  the  Hypo-Lydian  to  the  Dorian,  a  femi¬ 
tone,  as  from  E  to  F  ;  from  the  Dorian  to  the  Phrygian, 
a  tone,  as  from  F  to  G  ;  from  the  Phrygian  to  the  Lydian, 
a  tone,  as  from  G  to  A  ;  and  from  the  Lydian  to  the  Mixo- 
Lydian,  a  femitone,  as  from  A  to  Bb  ;  which  conftitutes 
the  whole  extent  of  the  feven  mulical  tones,  or  two  tetra¬ 
chords  conjoined.  And  now  we  come  to  this  interefting 
conclulion  ;  namely,  that  the  feven  keys,  or  modes,  of  the 
Greeks,  according  to  Ptolemy,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Hypo-mixo-Lydian,  are  preferved,  as  a  molt  curious  and 
precious  relic  of  ancient  melody,  down  to  this  moment,  in 
the  ecciefiaftical  plain  chant  ufed  in  all  Roman-catholic 
churches. 

But  of  the  efteft  of  thefe  ancient  modes,  or  indeed  of 
the  nature  of  them,  we  at  prefent  really  know  nothing. 
Butler,  however,  in  his  “  Principles  of  Mulic,"  publilhed 
16  36,  lpeaking  of  the  Lydian  mood  of  the  ancients,  which 
he  feems  to  have  perluaded  liimfelf  he  underftood,  fays, 
“  Of  this  mood  is  that  palfionate  lamentation  of  the  muli- 
cal  king  for  the  death  of  his  foil  Abfolom,  compofed  in 
five  parts  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tomkins,  now'  organift  of  his 
majerty’s  chapel ;  the  melodious  harmony  of  which,  when 
I  heard  it  in  the  mufic  fchool  (Oxon.),  whether  I  iliould 
more  admire  the  fweet  well-governed  voices,  with  confio- 
nant  inftruments,  of  the  fingers,  or  the  exquilite  inven¬ 
tion,  wit,  and  art,  of  the  compofer,  it  was  hard  to  deter¬ 
mine.” 

Mr.  Kolman  derives  our  modern  fcale  from  the  Greeks 
by  the  following  train  of  reafoning ;  which,  though  in 
fome  degree  it  may  appear  like  a  repetition,  yet  it  places 
the  matter  in  a  new  light,  and  will  prove  a  help  to  the 
reader  in  underftanding  this  obfcure  liibjedl. 

That  1110ft  ancient  tetrachord  (or  fcale  of  four  notes)  of 
the  Greeks,  called  the  diatonic' Jyntone,  confifts  of  four 
notes,  equal  to  our  B,  C,  D,  E,  the  loweft  011  the  violin. 
If  we  examine  that  tetrachord,  we  find  it  conlift  of  the 
belt  part  of  the  diatonic  octave  ill  the  Icale  of  nature  ;  as 
thus,  C  8,  D  •§,  E  and  the  lower  odtave  of  B  T8r.  For 
the  C  is  evidently  the  principal  note,  as  odtave  of  a 
key-note  ;  and  the  E  is  its  major  third,  which  conftitutes 
the  belt  part  of  a  fundamental  major  concord.  The  B  is 
the  leading  note,  or  major  third  of  the  fundamental  lead¬ 
ing  chord  to  the  C ;  and  the  D  is  the  fifth  of  that  chord, 
as  well  as  a  diatonic  minor  between  C  and  E  for  the  tile 
of  melody.  The  characteriftics  of  that  tetrachord,  there¬ 
fore,  are  :  a  diatonic  major  third ;  and  a  femitone  below 
it,  as  leading  note  to  the  principal  one. 
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Now  tli e  completion  oF  our  whole  diatonic  as  well  as 
chromatic  fcale,  feems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  mere 
occ'afional  tranfpofirion  of  the  explained  tetrachord.  For 
-when  it  was  tranfpofed  a  fourth  higher,  as  thus,  B,  C, 
D.  E  E.  F,  G,  A  ;  or  a  fifth  lower,  as  thus,  E,  F,  G,  A  ; 
B,  C,  E>,  E;  it  produced  the  feven  notes  of  our  modern 
diatonic  oftave.  The  former  tranfpofition  produced  what 
the  Greeks  called  the  tetrachord  conjoined,  becaufe  the 
higher  and  lower  four  notes  united  in  the  one  note  in 
tlie  middle,  as  the  double  letter  E  E  Ihows  ;  and  the  latter 
the  tetrachord  disjoined,  becaufe  the  tranfpofition  did  not 
unite  the  twice  four  notes  in  one  note  in  the  middle:  but 
in  both  tranfpofitions-  the  chief  confideration  remained, 
the  two  tetrachords  ;  and  no  real  confideration  feems  to 
have  been  paid  at  firft  to  the  diatonic  oftave  which  they 
produced. 

The  next  tranfpofition  of  the  tetrachord  in  queftion, 
attempted  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  was  that  of  a  1'eventh 
higher,  or  fo  as  to  begin  a  new  tetrachord  conjoined,  in 
the  higheft:  nore^of  the  former  one,  as  thus :  B,  C,  D; 
EE  F  G,  A  A  B,  CD.  But  there  it  was  impoflible  to 
produce  the  true  tetrachord,  of  a  diatonic  major  third, 
and  a  femitone  below  if,  with  the  oftaves  of  the  former, 
B,  C,  D,  except  by  introducing  between  the  A  and  B  a 
new  note,  which  was  a  femitone  above  it,  and  a  tone  be¬ 
low  C.  This  being  done,  it  produced  our  B  flat,  and 
with  it  the  true  tetrachord  A,  B  h,  C,  D  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  it  Ihowed  that  the  tetrachord  might  be  tranfpofed 
on  any  note  of  the  diatonic  oftave  (or  rather  ancient 
tetrachord  conjoined)  by  a  fimilar  divifion  of  the  other 
four  whole  tones,  C  D,  D  E,  F  G,  and  G  A,  into  femi¬ 
tone?,  as  found  in  the  ancient  diagram  (or  fcale)  of  Arif- 
toxenus,  and  preferved  in  our  modern  chromatic  oftave. 
From  the  above  it  follows:  that,  though  our  modern 
fcale  is  generally  cor.fidered  as  a  diatonic  or  chromatic 
oftave,  with  its  repetitions,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
diatonic  or  chromatic  major  third,  and  its  tranfpofition  a 
fifth  higher,  with  an  equal  fourth  to  the  key-note,  as 
the  oftave  of  the  key-note  is  to  the  fifth  of  the  fcale ; 
as  thus : 

Diatonic  Major  Scale. 
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major  3d.  £  of  C  major  3d.  £  of  G. 

The  chromatic  fcale  depends  on  the  fame  principle, 
5*ith  the  mere  addition  of  the  femitones  between  the 
tones. 

A  modern  diatonic  fcale  is  that,  which  proceeds  by 
whole  tones,  and  fuch  interfperled  femitones  as  make  a 
whole  degree  of  modern  notation.  It  may  be  either 
major  or  minor,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  third  of 
the  key  note,  which  it  contains.  A  major  fcale  is  that, 
whofe  third  of  the  key  note  confifts  of  two  whole  tones  ; 
as  in  C  minor.  And  a  minor  fcale  that,  whofe  third  of 
the  key-note  confifts  but  of  a  tone  and  a  femitone  ;  as  in 
A  minor.  A  modern  chromatic  icale  is  that,  which 
proceeds  by  femitones  throughout,  though  in  every 
oftave  two  of  them  make  whole  degrees  in  modern  no¬ 
tation. 

Of  the  Modes  at  present  in  use. 

The  chief  of  the  modes  at  prefent  in  ufe  are  the  major 
and  the  minor.  The  major  mode  is  that  which  depends 
oii  the  modern  diatonic  fcale  with  the  major  third,  as 
that  of  C  major.  The  minor  mode  depends  on  the  mo¬ 
dern  diatonic  fcale  with  the  minor  third,  as  that  of  A 
minor.  The  major  and  minor  fcale  can  be  tranfpofed  on 
all  the  other  eleven  notes  of  the  diatonic  chromatic  fcale. 
This  is  called  the  harmonic  circle,  as  given  at  Plate  III. 
fig.  5.  with  the  iharps  or  fiats  that  are  required  for  every 
fuch  tranfpofition. 

Both  the  major  and  minor  mode,  may  be  either  ftriftly 
diatonic  5  or  diatonic  chromatic.  To  play  or  compofe 
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ftriftly  in  the  diatonic  major  or  minor  mode  of  any  key, 
requires  the  obfervance  of  the  two  following  rules. 

1.  No  other  notes  mult  be  introduced  but  thofe  con¬ 
tained  in  the  diatonic  fcale,  on  which  the  modulation 
depends. 

2.  Every  degree  of  the  diatonic  fcale  mult  be  allowed 
to  carry  the  fame  chords  in  harmony,  and  take  the  fame 
progreflions  in  melody,  as  that  of  the  key-note,  or  its 
oftave.  In  regard  to  this  fecond  rule  it  mult  be  obferved, 
that,  though  every  degree  of  the  diatonic  fcale  is  allowed 
to  be  treated  like  all  the  other  degrees  5  yet,  according  to 
their  different  perfeftion,  it  is  natural  that  fome  chords, 
intervals,  and  progreflions,  fltould  be  introduced  lei's  fre¬ 
quently  than  others. 

From  the  above  two  rules  follow  the  different  difpofi- 
tions  of  the  diatonic  oftave ;  as  when  the  fecond,  third, 
fourth,  &c.  degree  of  the  fcale,  is  i’ubftituted  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  note,  inftead  of  the  key-note.  See  the  following 
examples.  In  C  major,  both  afcending,  and  defcending 
at  the  back  of  Plate  III.  Ex.  6.  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B  ;  and 
in  A  minor  at  Ex.  7.  a,  h,  c,  d,  e,f,  g\  The  flur  in  the 
preceding  examples  Ihows  the  different  pofitions  of  the  two 
diatonic  lemitones  between  the  five  tones  in  an  oftave. 

Concerning  the  minor  mode  in  particular,  it  mult  be 
obferved,  that  it  chiefly  depends  upon  the  notes  of  the 
defcending  fcale  of  the  key-note,  as  in  the  7th  example, 
a,  h,  c,  il,  e,f,  g.  For  the  lixth  and  feventh  of  the  key¬ 
note  are  made  accidentally  lharp,  merely  in  thofe  cafes 
where  the  melody  proceeds  to  a  clofe  on  the  oftave  of 
the  key-note;  or  where  the  harmony  is  a  leading  chord  to 
a  perfeft  cadence  on  the  key-note,  or  fome  inverfion  of  it. 
See  Ex.  8.  a,  h,  c ,  which  are  afcending  examples  :  and  the 
application  of  the  fame  rules  to  a  defcending  feries  at 
Ex.  9.  a,  h,  c. 

All  thofe  difpofitions  of  the  diatonic  oftave,  with  the 
paflages  that  depend  on  them,  may  take  place  in  the  bafs, 
or  in  a  middle  part,  as  well  as  in  the  higheft.  But, 
though  the  accidentally-lliarp  feventh  of  the  key-note  in 
minor  becomes  neceffary  in  the  cafes  here  Ihown,  the  ac- 
cidentally-lharp  fixlh  is  introduced  merely  for  the  lake 
of  avoiding  the  progreflion  of  an  extreme-lharp  fecond  to 
and  from  that  feventh  ;  as  in  all  other  refpefts  the  fixth  of 
the  key-note  in  minor  ought  to  be  natural. 

Though  the  modulations  of  fome  of  our  modern  mu- 
ficians  feem  to  let  all  rules  at  defiance,  yet  we  con- 
fider  the  major  and  minor  modes,  as  we  have  given  them 
in  all  keys  on  Plate  III.  as  the  only  legitimate  kales  for 
modern  mufic.  We  lhall  therefore  fay  a  few  words  more 
upon  that  head.  A  very  obvious  diftinftion-  between 
thefe  modes,  and  eafily  remembered  by  a  learner,  in  this  : 
In  the  major,  you  have  firft  a  lharp  third,  then  a  flat  third  ; 
in  the  minor,  you  have  a  flat  third  from  the  key,  followed 
by  a  lharp  third;  the  fifth  being  the  fame  in  both. 

Signior  Muflolini’s  remarks  and  explanations  on  this 
fubjeft  are  fomewhat  Angular,  but,  we  think,  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  attention;  as  will  appear  from  the  following- 
extraft :  “  All  writers  on  mufic  have  found  tliem- 
felves  embarrafled  when  they  come  to  treat  of  the  minor 
mode.  Unacquainted  with  its  origin,  or  with  its  funda¬ 
mental  or  generating  found,  they  have  advanced  different- 
opinions,  in  order  to  give  it  a  more  fuitable  progreflion 
and  fcale ;  but,  in  recurring  to  the  principles  I  have  efta- 
bliihed,  every  difficulty  will  vanifli.  Of  what  do  the  har¬ 
monics  of  the  key  C  confift  ?  of  a  greater  third  C  E,  and 
of  a  minor  third  E  G  :  now  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  har¬ 
monic  E  G  is  inverted  into  A  C,  which  is  precifely  of  the 
fame  dimenfions  and  nature,  we  lhall  have  the  two  thirds, 
A  C  minor,  and  C  E  major,  which  preferve  the  fame  re¬ 
lation  and  the  fame  nature  with  the  two  former,  C  E  and 
E  G,  and  confequently  mull  equally  produce  the  lame 
natural  and  pleating  efreft.  Moreover,  if  we  proceed  dia- 
tonically  from  A  to  its  oftave,  without  altering  any  of  the 
intervals  which  fill  up  that  extenfion,  is  it  not  the  fame 
progreflion  as  is  made  ufe  of  from  C  to  its  oftave  t  We 
4  O  repeat 
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repeat  individually  the  very  fame  notes,  without  any  dif¬ 
ference.  Now,  to  make  ufe  of  the  fame  progrefiion,  the 
fame  harmonics  and  relations,  or  to  be  in  the  fame  key, 
is  not  this  one  and  the  fame  thing  ?  Confequently  to  be 
in  the  key  of  A  minor,  or  that  of  C  major,  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  the  fame  thing :  and  therefore  both  are  marked 
In  the  fame  manner,  without  any  alteration  of  lharps  or 
flats  on  the  clef.  The  whole  difference  is  this ;  that  in  the 
major  key  the  fundamental  is  C,  and  in  the  minor  it  is  A  ; 
and  confequently  the  dole,  or  cadence,  in  the  firft  cafe 
will  be  on  C,  and  in  the  fecond  on  A.  And  we  may  add, 
that  the  harmonics  in  C  are  both  given  and  combined  by 
nature ;  and  in  the  key  of  A,  they  are  given  by  nature, 
but  combined  by  art.  Or,  ftill  keeping  in  the  key  of  C, 
you  have  only  to  reverie  the  two  thirds,  making  the  firft 
minor,  i.  e.  C  to  Eb ,  and  the  fecond  lharp,  as  Eb  to  G, 
the  fifth  and  oftave  remaining  the  fame.  Thus  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  each  major  key  has  its  relative  minor;  and, 
there  being  twelve  major  keys,  there  will  be  alfo  twelve 
correfponding  minor  keys;  and  therefore  the  number  of 
keys  derived  from  the  progrefiion  of  the  fcale,  will  be 
twenty-four.” 

A  third  mode,  differing  from  both  the  major  and  minor, 
was  propofed  by  a  Monf.  Blainville,  in  France,  under  the 
name  of  the  mixed  mode,  the  generation  and  properties  of 
which  he  explains  in  his  Hillory  of  Mufic.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  nothing  more  than  the  ecclefiaftical  mode  of  E, 
(fee  Ex.6.  C.)  with  a  minorfecond,  as  well  as  third.  And 
it  is  extraordinary  that  this  pretenfion  Ihould  have  had 
any  abettors  in  a  Roman-catholic  country,  where  old 
compofitions  in  this  mode  are  daily  performed  in  cathe¬ 
drals  and  collegiate  churches.  However,  it  was  a  matter 
of  wonder  and  debate,  during  fome  time,  in  France.  See 
the  Mercure  de  France  for  1751. 

Modern  mufic  has  its  genera  as  well  as  the  ancient.  The 
diat.onic  is  the  moft  common,  and  is  that  molt  agreeable 
to  what  is  pointed  out  by  nature  ;  but  the  moderns  have 
their  chromatic  alfo,  and  even  in  certain  refpeCts  their 
enharmonic,  though  in  a  fenfe  fomewhat  different  from 
that  alligned  to  thefe  words  by  the  ancients. 

Thus,  the  modulation  is  chromatic  when  feveral  femi- 
tones  are  paffed  over  in  fucceflion,  as  if  we  fliould  fay 
F,  E,  Eb,  D,  or  G,  F*,  F,  E.  It  is  very  rare  to  have 
more  than  three  or  four  femitones  following  each  other 
in  this  manner  ;  yet,  in  an  air  of  the  fecond  act  of  la  Zin- 
gara,  or  the  Gypley,  an  Italian  interlude,  there  is  a  whole 
defcending  odtave  almoft  from  C  to  D  in  confecutive  femi¬ 
tones.  It  is  the  longeft  chromatic  paffage  with  which  we 
are  acquainted. 

Rameau  finds  the  origin  of  this  progrefiion  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fundamental  bafs,  which,  inftead  of  proceeding 
from  fifth  to  fifth,  (its  natural  movement,)  proceeds  from 
third  to  third.  But  it  muff  here  be  remarked,  that  in  the 
firft  paffage  from  E  to  Eb,  there  ought  ltridtly  to  be  only 
a  femitone  minor,  and  from  Eb  to  D  a  femitone  major; 
but  the  temperament  and  conftitution  of  moft  inftru- 
ments,  by  confounding  the  D&  with  Eb,  divide  into 
equal  parts  the  interval  from  D  to  E;  and  the  ear  is  af¬ 
fected  by  them  exactly  in  the  fame  manner,  efpecia'ily  by 
means  of  the  accompaniment. 

There  are  two  enharmonic  genera,  the  one  called  the 
diatonic  enharmonic,  and  the  other  the  chromatic  enhar¬ 
monic ;  but  they  are  very  rarely  employed  by  muficians. 
Thefe  genera  are  not  fo  called  becaufe  quarters  of  a  tone 
are  employed  in  them,  as  in  the  ancient  enharmonic;  but 
becaufe,  from  the  progrefs  of  the  fundamental  bafs,  there 
refult  founds,  which,  though  taken  one  from  the  other, 
really  differ  a  quarter  of  a  tone,  called  by  the  ancients  en¬ 
harmonic,  or  are  in  the  ratio  of  125  to  128.  In  the  dia¬ 
tonic  enharmonic,  the  fundamental  bafs  goes  on  alter¬ 
nately  by  fifths  and  thirds,  and  in  the  chromatic  enhar¬ 
monic  it  goes  on  alternately  by  thirds  major  and  minor. 
This  progrefiion  introduces,  both  into  the  melody  and 
the  harmony,  founds  which,  belonging  neither  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  tone  nor  its  relatives,  convey  aftonilhment  to  the 
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ear,  and  affefl  it  in  a  harfir  and  extraordinary  manner ;  but 
are  proper  for  certain  terrible  and  violent  exprefiions.  Ic 
was  for  this  reafon  that  Rameau  employed  the  diatonic 
enharmonic  in  the  trio  of  the  Fates,  in  his  opera  of  Hip- 
politus  and  Aricia  ;  and,  though  he  was  not  able  to  get  it 
executed,  he  was  firmly  perfuaded  that  it  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  powerful  effeft  had  he  found  performers  difpofed 
to  fall  into  his  ideas,  fo  that  he  fuffered  it  to  remain  in  the 
part  which  was  printed.  He  mentions,  as  a  piece  of  the 
enharmonic  kind,  a  fcene  of  the  Italian  opera  of  Coriolano, 
beginning  with  thefe  words,  O  iniqui  marmi!  which  he 
fays  is  admirable.  Specimens  of  this  genus  are  to  be  found 
alfo  in  two  of  his  own  pieces  for  the  harpfichord,  the 
Triumphant e  and  the  Enhannoniqne ;  and  he  did  not  de- 
fpair  of  being  able  to  employ  the  chromatic  enharmonic 
at  leaft  in  fymphonies.  And  why  indeed  might  he  not 
have  done  lo,  fince  Locatelli,  in  his  firft  concertos,  em¬ 
ployed  this  genus,  leaving  the  flats  and  lharps  to  exitt, 
and  diftinguilhing  for  example  the  D*  from  Eb.  This, 
fays  M.  de  Blainville,  is  a  piece  truly  infernal,  which 
throws  the  foul  into  a  violent  ftate  of  appreheniion  ami 
terror. 

Of  the  Ecclcfiajiical  Modes. 

Under  this  denomination  are  comprehended  thofe  an¬ 
cient  modes,  derived  from  the  Greeks,  which  depend  on 
the  different  difpofitions  of  the  diatonic  oftave,  already 
Ihown,  when  every  fuch  difpofition  is  confidered  as  the 
diatonic'fcale  of  a  key-note  ;  and  they  are  called  ecclejiaf- 
tical,  becaufe  they  have  been  chiefly  attended  to  in  com¬ 
pofitions  of  the  ancient  church.  See  p.  324. 

The  two  principal  things,  on  which  tire  doctrine  of  the 
modes  in  queftion  depends,  are:  the  difpoftion  of  the  dia¬ 
tonic  offave ;  and  the  authentic  or  plagal  divifion  of  it. 
Concerning  the  difpofition  of  the  diatonic  oflave,  the  an¬ 
cients  did  not  confine  themfelves  to  one  major  or  minor 
fcale  and  mode,  with  its  tranfpofitions,  like  modern  com- 
pofers;  but  they  made  every  difpofition  of  the  diatonic 
offave,  as  Ihown  on  the  back  of  Plate  III.  at  Ex.  6.  C,  D, 
E,  F,  G,  A,  a  diatonic  fcale  of  a  ke}r-note,  which  had  its 
own  peculiar  mode.  And  the  reafon  why  they  did  not 
do  the  fame  with  that  of  B,  was  becaufe  it  has  no  perfect 
fifth  to  the  key-note,  and  confequently  no  perfect  fun¬ 
damental  concord  to  the  principal  note.  Each  of  thefe 
modes  had  fome  charafterifics  which  were  peculiar  fo  that 
mode  alone,  according  to  the  deferibed  difpofition.  of  its 
diatonic  oftave  7  viz.  The  mode  of  D  with  the  minor 
third,  admitted  of  natural  digreffions  to  its  fourth  with 
the  major  third  ;  and  to  its  fecond  with  the  minor  third,, 
and  perfect  fifth.  That  of  E  with  the  minor  third, — to 
its  fecond  with  the  major  third;  and  to  its  feventh  with 
the  minor  third.  That  of  F  with  the  major  third, — to 
its  fecond  with  the  major  third  ;  and  to  its  feventh  with 
the  minor  third,  and  perfeft  fifth.  That  of  G  with  the 
majorthird, — toits  feventh  with  themajor  third ;  and  to  its 
fifth  with  the  minor  third.  The  one  of  A  was  nearly  like 
our  modern  A  minor,  and  that  of  C  like  the  modern  C 
major. 

The  feemd  objeft,  effential  in  the  dodfrine  of  the  an¬ 
cient  ecclefiaftical  modes,  is  the  authentic  or  plagal  divr- 
fion  of  the  diatonic  oftave.  This  is  the  divifion  which 
nature  propofes  in  the  ratios  2,  3,  4  ;  and  which  has  been 
particularly  attended  to  in  thofe  antiphonies  (or  anthems) 
of  the  ancient  church  from  which  our  fugues  have  arilen. 
For,  at  the  time  when  the  laid  antiphonies  were  firft  com- 
pofed,  the  fubjedts  of  their  melodies  were  in  general  of  fo 
lmall  a  compals,  that  they  did  not  exceed  half  an  odtave, 
according  to  the  divifion  in  queftion.  When  therefore  a 
Ihort  fentence  had  been  fung  in  the  loweff’part  of  the 
odtave,  i.  e.  from  the  key-note  to  its  fifth,  an  imitative  re¬ 
ply  to  it  was  made  in  the  higher  part,  or  from  the  fifth  of 
the  fcale  to  the  odtave,  or  the  contrary.  A  melody  or 
modulation  in  the  lower  part  of  the  diatonic  odtave  was 
then  called  authentic,  or  “principal,”  becaufe  it  depended 
on  the  key-note  itfelf,  and  admitted  of  the  authentic  or 
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perfeft  cadence  from  the  fifth  of  the  fcale  to  the  key-note; 
as  thus,  G — C.  But  a  melody  or  modulation  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  oftave  was  called  plagal,  or  “  fubftituted 
becaufe  it  depended  on  the  fifth  of  the  real  key-note,  on 
which  it  admitted  of  a  clofe  with  the  mere  imperfeft  or 
plagal  cadence  from  the  fourth  to  the  fubftituted  key¬ 
note;  as  thus,  C — G.  And,  though  fubjefts  and  modula¬ 
tions  are  at  prefent  allowed  a  greater  compafs  than  that 
of  half  an  oftave,  the  authentic  and  plagal  divilion  of  the 
oftave  is  ftill  attended  to  in  the  anfwer  of  fugues ;  for, 
when  a  fubjeft  is  in  the  authentic  mode,  or  mode  of  the 
key-note  itfelf,-  and  makes  a  cadence  or  csefura  on  the 
fifth  of  the  fcale,  the  anfwer  mu  ft  make  that  cadence  on 
the  fourth  of  its  fubftituted  fcale,  being  on  the  principal 
key-note,  or  its  oftave  ;  and  the  contrary. 

Hence  follows  the  difference  between  the  fame  diatonic 
octave  when  ufed  as  authentic  or  as  plagal.  For  that  of  C, 
when  ufed  as  authentic,  is  divided  on  the  fifth  thus  ; 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G  ;  G,  A,  B,  C ;  and  when  ufed  as  plagal  it 
is  divided  on  the  fourth,  thus  :  C,  D,  E,  F  ;  F,  G,  A,  B,C. 
And  the  fame  with  all  the  other  fcales  and  modes. 

It  will  appear,  from  the  imperfection  of  the  fcales  in 
raoft  of  thefe  modes,  that  they  are  only  capable  of  melody  ; 
and  in  the  common  fervice  of  Roman-catholic  churches, 
when  the  priefts  perform  the  duty  without  the  afiiltance 
of  profefled  muficians,  no  harmony  is  attempted  to  be 
given  to  mere  canto  fermo.  In  cathedrals,  the  motets 
and  parts  of  the  mafs  are  fung  by  choirmen  and  children, 
as  the  anthems  and  fervices  are  in  our  cathedrals. 

Notwithftanding  the  imperfe&ion  of  the  fcales,  and 
little  variety  of  keys  in  the  ecclefiaftical  chants,  fecular 
mufic  feems  for  many  ages  to  have  had  no  other  rules, 
but  to  have  been  ftriftly  confined  to  a  few  keys  in  the 
diatonic  genus,  without  the  liberty  of  tranfpofitions. 
Hence  came  the  timorous  pedantry  of  excluding  all  other 
keys  and  fcales  but  thofe  ufed  in  the  church;  which  kept 
•every  kind  of  melody  meagre  and  infipid,  and  in  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  rules  of  ecclefiaftical  chanting.  For  it  appears, 
that  the  only  major  keys  ufed  in  canto  fermo  are  C,  F, 
and  G  ;  and  the  only  minor  keys  A,  E,  and  D.  And  in 
four  of  thefe  keys  the  fcale  is  deficient,  as  there  is  no 
feventh,  or  note-J'enfible,  to  G,  A,  E,  or  D.  This  accounts 
for  fo  fmall  a  number  of  the  twenty-four  keys  which  the 
general  fyftem  and  fcale  of  modern  mufic  furnifhes,  hav¬ 
ing  been  ufed  by  the  old  compcfers ;  as  well  as  for  the 
temperament  of  the  organs  by  w'hich  thefe  modes  were 
afterwards  accompanied.  And  as  all  mufic  in  parts  feems, 
for  many  ages  after  the  firft  attempts  at  counterpoint,  to 
have  been  compoled  for  the  fervice  of  religion  upon  canto 
fermo  and  its  principles ;  it  likewife  accounts  for  the  long 
infancy  and  childhood  of  the  art,  till  it  broke  loofe  from 
the  trammels  of  the  church,  by  which  it  was  bound  in 
Gothic  times :  and  by  the  cultivation  of  the  mufical  drama 
facred  and  fecular,  the  ideas  of  compofers  were  enlarged, 
and  the  talents  of  performers  improved  by  new  exertions, 
w'hich  brought  the  art  nearer  perfection  during  the  two 
laft  centuries  than  it  had  attained  in  feven  hundred  years 
from  the  time  of  Guido. 

In  implicit  and  religious  obedience  to  the  laws  of  canto 
fermo,  no  accidental  flat  or  fharp  was  ever  to  appear;  all 
the  eight  tones  being  rigidly  in  the  diatonic  genus  in  the 
keys  of  C  and  A  natural,  with  no  other  femitones  than 
from  E  to'F,  and  B  to  C.  When  the  fcales  of  thefe  tones 
are  drawn  out  at  full  length,  they  feem  nothing  more 
than  different  fpecies  of  o (Slave.  As  to  making  thefe 
fcales  perfect  by  adding  a  flat  or  fharp  at  the  clef ;  this 
was  a  licence  which  no  one  thought  of,  or  at  leal!  had 
the  courage  to  praftife,  till  counterpoint  began  to  gain 
ground.  And  even  then,  the  muj'ica fitta,  or  “  falfe  mufic,” 
as  that  in  tranfpofed  keys  was  called,  no  one  dared  to 
write  till  lately.  Even  the  orthodox  and  good  Padre  Mar¬ 
tini,  at  length  vanquiihed  his'  fears  of  the  impiety  of 
ufing  an  accidental  flat  or  fharp  in  the  inward  parts  of 
^anfo  fermo,  flee  Burney's  Hift.  of  Mufic, 


Of  the  Modes ,  or  Scales,  of  the  Chine fe  and  Siugeelrfe. 

All  the  fpecimens  which  we  have  been  able  to  procure 
of  genuine  Chinefe  mufic  are  without  femitones ;  and 
feem  to  confirm  the  idea  of  of  pere  Aniiot,  and  the  abbe 
Roufller,  that  it  has  been  formed  by  a  feries  of  perfect 
fifths,  produced  by  the  triple  progreflion  of  Pythagoras. 
Of  this  feries  of  perfeft  fifths,  however,  the  ancient  Chi¬ 
nefe  ufed  only  five,  beginning  at  F,  the  fundamental  or 
lowed  found  of  their  fyftem,  which  produced  the  follow¬ 
ing  treble  fcales  either  way,  by  beginning  at  the  top  or 
bottom  of  their  great  Lu ,  as  each  diftinft  arrangement  of 
founds  is  called  : 


And,  by  giving  to  thefe  founds  a  regular  diatonic  pro- 
greflion,  they  furnifh  the  following  fcale  without  femi¬ 
tones  : 


and  which  is,  in  faft,  the  precife  Scottiffi  fcale,  that  may 
be  played  on  the  fhort  keys  of  a  liarpfichord,  or  piano¬ 
forte,  in  G*  or  Fb.  For  example: 


We  had  long  been  trying,  (fays  Dr.  Burney,)  to  afeer- 
tain  the  faft  concerning  the  want  of  femitones  in  the* 
Chinefe  mufic,  and  had  lent  enquiries  into  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  among  which  one  was,  Whether  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  had  any  femitones  in  their  mufic  ?  or  whether  their 
oftave  only  confifted  of  five  tones,  inftead  of  feven  with 
which  the  lcale  of  Guido  is  furnilhed  ?  Which  queftion 
was  anfwered  by  an  Italian  who  had  been  thirty  years  at 
Pekin,  and  was  a  good  mulician ;  whofe  anfwer  was  i 
La  Chief,  nella  loro  mufea  non  hanno  femituoni ;  “  The  Chi¬ 
nefe  have  no  femitones  in  their  mufic.”  This  confirmed 
the  conjecture  to  which  the  melodies  which  we  had  feen 
gave  birth  ;  but  did  not  aflign  a  reafon  for  the  deficiency. 
But,  after  perufing  the  6th  volume  of  “  Memoires  con- 
cernantl’Hiftoire  des  Sciences,  &c.  des  Chinois,”  by  themil- 
fionaries  of  Pekin,  publilhed  in  1780,  and  the  Memoir  con¬ 
cerning  Chinefe  Mufic  ancient  and  modern,  by  pere 
Amiot,  one  of  the  Pekin  miffionaries,  of  which  the  abbe 
Rouflier  was  the  editor,  we  faw  no  difficulty  in  affigning 
a  reafon  for  the  deficiency  in  the  Chinefe  fcale  according 
to  European  ideas.  For  if,  inftead  of  Hopping  at  A,  the 
fifth  of  D,  they  had  proceeded  two  fifths  further,  they 
would  have  had  an  E  and  a  B,  which  would  have  furnilhed 
materials  for  completing  the  diatonic  oftave  of  five  tones 
and  two  femitones:  their  fcale  would  then  have  been 
F,  C,  G,  D,  A,  E,  B  ;  which,  arranged  diatonically,  fur- 
nifties  every  found  in  the  natural  fcales  of  C  and  A. 

Sir  George  Staunton,  when  at  Pekin  with  the  embafly 
in  1793,  remarked  the  fimilarity  between  the  Chineie 
mufic  and  the  Scotch.  “  The  muiicians  (lays  he)  affefted 
moltly  flow  and  plaintive  airs,  not  unlike  thofe  of  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland  ;  which  they  played  in  exaft  and 
meafured  time.  To  Mr.  Huttner,  a  good  judge  of  mufic, 
it  appeared,  that  their  gamut  was  fuch  as  Europeans  would 
call  imperfeft,  their  keys  being  inconfiftent ;  that  is,  wan¬ 
dering  from  fiats  to  ffiarps,  and  inverfely,  except  when 
directed  by  a  bell  ftruck  to  found  the  proper  notes.  Mr. 
Huttner  farther  obferved,  that  the  Chinefe,  in  playing 
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on  inftruments,  difcovered  no  knowledge  of  femitones, 
nor  did  they  feem  to  have  any  idea  of  counterpoint,  or 
parts. in  mufic.'  There  was  always  one  melody,  however 
great  the' number  of  performers;  though,  in  a  few  in- 
itances,  lome  of  the  inftruments  played  in  the  lower  oc¬ 
tave,  while  the  reft  continued  in  the  upper;  apd  thus  ap¬ 
proached  to  harmony.”  Authentic  Account  of  the  Ern- 
baify,  &c.  voi.  ii.  p.  262.  410.  For  farther  particulars  re¬ 
lative  to  the  Ciiinefe  mufic,  fee.- the  article  China,  vol.  iv. 
p.  466. 

A  lhort  account  of  the  ftate  of  mufic  among  the  Cinga- 
lefe,  or  Singalefe,  (for  fo  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  are 
called,)  has  been  furnilhed  by  M.  Joinviile,  furveyor-gene- 
ral  to  the  government ;  and  forms  part  of  an  elfa#  On  the 
Religion  and  Manners  of  the  People  of  Ceylon,  pubiifhed 
in  the  viith  vol.  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches.  “  Mufic  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  formerly  cultivated  at  Singala,  or  Cey¬ 
lon,  and  reduced  into  principles.  There  are  pieces  of 
mufic  to  be  feen  in  regular  notes,  in  fome  of  the  old  books 
ill  the  Pali  tongue.  The  ancients  had  feven  notes,  called 
Sa,  Hi,  Grt,  Me,  Pa,  De,  Ni.  The  gamut  was  termed 
Septa  Sonere.  There  was  no  particular  fign  for  thefe 
notes ;  each  of  them  being  formed  of  as  many  letters  as 
were  necelfary  for  their  pronunciation.  It  is  very  proba¬ 
ble  that  this  gamut  anfwers  exadfiy  to  our’s  ;  and  confe- 
quently,  that  the  beginning  of  a  tune  known  to  all  the 
world,  w'ould  be  written  in  Singalele  mufic  thus  :  Sa  fa  ri 
ni  fa  ri,  Ga  ga  me  ga  ri  fa,  Ri  fa  ni  fa.  But,  as  their  mufic 
in  notes  has  been  almoft  entirely  forgotten,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  difeover  how  they  ufed  to  diftinguifh  the  half¬ 
tones,  the  crotchets,  meafures,  bars,  &c.  &c.  The  an¬ 
cient  mufic  of  the  Singalefe  is  in  all  probability  the  fame 
as  that  of  the  Indians  of  the  continent.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  more  unpleafant  than  the  Singalefe  airs,  whe¬ 
ther  fung  or  played  on  either  kind  of  their  guitars.  Their 
trumpet  produces  the  mod  annoying  found  I  ever  heard  ; 
yet  they  are  fond  of  it  to  diftraftion.  They  confecrate  it 
to  the  temples  and  to  the  king.  Its  name  is  koveneve. 
Their  horn,  called  kombove,  is  as  unpleafant  as  the  former. 
They  have  a  kind  of  hautboy  that  is  not  quite  fo  infup- 
portable  as  their  other  inftruments,  and  which  might 
perhaps,  in  the  hands  of  an  able  player,  be  made  to  give 
lome  plealing  tones  ;  it  is  termed  nalave.  They  have  four 
fpecies  of  drums.  The  firft,  daoul,  is  long  and  narrow. 
They  beat  it  with  a  curved  ftick,  called  daoul  kadipoue, 
and  ufe  only  their  left  hand  to  it.  The  taimnetam  is  a 
kind  of  kettle  covered  with  a  fkin  on  the  top,  and  beat 
with  an  inftrument  called  liaddipow.  The  rabuni  is  nearly 
fimilar  to  our  timbrel ;  but  it  has  no  bells.  They  Aide 
the  lingers  of  the  right  hand  on  it,  and  hold  it  with  the 
left :  w  omen  play  on  it  alfo.  They  place  it  on  the  ground, 
and  three  or  four  at  once  beat  it  for  many  hours  toge¬ 
ther,  without  regard  to  time.  The  odikie  is  the  bell:  of  all 
their  drums,  and  is  certainly  capable  of  producing  a  good 
eft’eft  in  a  piece  of  mufic.  It  is  very  narrow  confidering 
its  length.  The  two  extremities  of  it  afe  tied  by  catgut- 
ftrings  to  the  belt,  on  which  the  inftrument  hangs  ;  this 
belt  goes  over  the  fhoulder.  They  fqueeze  the  drum  oc- 
cafionally  with  the  left  elbow,  and  ftrike  it  with  their 
right  hand.  The  preffure  on  the  inftrument,  by  ftretch- 
ing  it  more  oriels,  makes  it  produce  different  tones.  The 
tammetam  is  ufed  in  the  feafts  of  the  great,  and  always 
precedes  them  in  their  journeys.  It  is  a  necelfary  part  of 
the  mufic  to  be  played  before  the  temple  morning  and 
evening.  In  fine,  it  is  an  elfentially-neceffary  inftrument 
upon  all  occaiions  that  can  attradl  the  attention  and  ccn- 
lideration  of  the  public.  The  rabani  is  more  adapted  for 
the  feafts  of  friends  ;  the  daoul  is  ufed  at  all  times.  But 
the  odikie  is  the  inftrument  of  the  men  of  tafte.  A  player 
on  it  is,  confequently,  paid  more  liberally  than  thofe  on 
til e. daoul  or  tammetam. 

“  The  Singalefe  are  very  fond  of  hearing  fongs.  A 
great  man  (when  travelling)  has  often  one  finger  before 
and  another  behind  his  palanquin.  They  each  in  their 
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turn  ling  ftanzas  of  an  indeterminate  length  ;  as  it  hap¬ 
pens  at  times  that  the  finger,  animated  by  his  iubjeef, 
gives  fome  verfes  extempore.  The  fongs  are  either  reli¬ 
gious,  in  which  cafe  they  extol  trhe  virtues  ofBoudhou, 
and  other  gods;  or  they  are  hiftorical,  and  then  they 
praife  the  virtuous  actions  of  fome  of  their  kings,  or  re¬ 
late  a  love-adventure.  In  all  cafes'  the  air  of  the  longs 
is  mournful.  I  have  never  heard  what  can  be  called  gay 
mufic  among  the  Singalefe  ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  ye.ry 
difficult  to  put  any  into  note ;  for  the  meafure  is  incel- 
fantly  changing,  and  the  .movement  remaining  the  fame, 
always  How.  It  is  what  is  generally  called  the  andante.  ' 

Of  Intervals. 

A  found  uttered  by  itfelf,  and  without  any  relation  to¬ 
others,  is  not  a  tone  or  a  femitone  in  mufic  :  it  is  not  a 
note  or  any  part  of  melody,  much  lei's  of  fymphony,  as 
long  as  it  dies  fingie  with  the  vibration  of  the  air  that 
produces  it.  It  may  be  referred  to  a  parfof  an  agreed 
diapafon  ;  it  may  be  C,  D,  E,  or  any  one  of  the  leven 
tones  of  the  gamut  upon  the  piano-forte,  and  any  other  in¬ 
ftrument  tuned  to  the  pitch-pipe  ;  but  in  itfelf  it  is  a  mere 
found  without,  as  yet,  any  correlation  or  name. 

Intervals  are  known  in  nature  relating  to  the  extenfion 
of  matter  and  time;  between  a  foot  and  a  yard;  an  inch 
and  a  foot ;  between  a  minute  and  an  hour.  A  third  fpe- 
cies  of  interval  has  been  found  between  natural  founds: 
hence  the  diftinftion  between  a  tone  and  a  femitone. 
When  two  founds  are  emitted  fucceflively,  it  may  be 
guefted  at  what  diftance  the  one  is  from  the  other ;  whe¬ 
ther  the  diftance  be  a  full  tone  or  a  femitone,  a  third,  a 
fourth,  a  fifth,  &c.  and  the  fame  if  the  lbunds  are  uttered 
limultaneoully. 

An  interval  then,  in  mufic,  fignifies  the  diftance  or 
fpace  between  two  fixed  founds;  which  is  meafured  and 
determined  by  the  proportions  of  thofe  founds  in  the  feale. 
Harmony  fuppofes  the  feale  to  be  extended  as  far  as  a 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth,  founds ; 
which  in  faft  are  but  repetitions  of  the  fecond,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth,  parts  of  the  feale,  although  the 
laws  of  harmony  do  not  confider  them  as  fuch. 

Having  afeertained  the  precife  diftance  between  any 
two  fixed  founds ;  whatever  it  may  be,  the  following 
figures  will  lliow  how  it  Ihould  be  exprelfed. 
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If  founds  are  regular,  as  in  the  diatonic  feale,  they  are 
exprelfed  by  the  figures  in  the  firft  line,  at  1.  When  the 
founds  become  accidentally  lharp,  flat,  or  natural,  they 
are  exprelfed  as  in  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth,  line,  at  a, 
3,  4.  As  the  fifth  tone  from  the  ieventh  of  a  major  or 
fecond  of  a  minor  feale  is  always  imperfect,  it  is  exprelfed 
as  it  ftands  on  the  fifth  line  thus,  5.  The  interval  of 
the  third,  if  lharp,  flat,  or  natural,  by  an  exclufive  pri¬ 
vilege  is  exprelfed  by  the  characters  %,  or  bj ,  and 
not  thus,  3*,  3b,  31?,  as  very  often  improperly  written. 
The  figures  10,  n,  12,  13,  name  rather  than  exprefs  thofe 
intervals.  Horizontal  lines  drawn  after  any  of  the  above 
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figures  thus  3 — ,  or  5  ,  or  5 — ,  &c.  denote  a  continuation 
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of  the  vefpe&ive  intervals,  or  chords. 
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The  table  at  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  Plate, 
marked  Ex.  10.  contains  an  exabl  meafurement  of  all  the 
didances  of  founds  in  the  natural  and  extended  fcale  ; 
and  alfo  lliows  the  method  of  exprefling  the  fame  by  the 
above  figures. 

Of  THOROUGH  BASS  and  COMPOSITION. 
Intervals  may  be  divided  into  Concords  and  Difcords. 

Concords  are 

The  perfect  Prime  ancl  its  Replicates  the  perfebt  Obtave. 

The  perfect  Fifth - the  perfect  Fourth. 

The  major  Third - - -  the  minor  Sixth. 

The  minor  Third  -  - -  the  major  Sixth. 

‘  Difcords  are 

The  Second,  Seventh,  and  Ninth,  alfo  the  extreme-fharp 
and  extreme-fiat  intervals. 

But,  through  the  different  combinations  of  intervals 
in  harmony,  concords  may  occafionally  be  treated  like 
difcords. 

Of  INVERSION. 

Changing  an  interval  lo  that  its  lower  part  is  placed 
uppermost,  or  its  upper  part  lowermoft  ;  or  if,  inftead  of 
the  regular  way  of  counting  them  upwards,  we  count 
them  backwards  ;  this  is  called  inverfion.  The  two  fol¬ 
lowing  rows  of  figures  placed  under  each  other  will  Ihow 
what  intervals  are  produced  by  inverfion  ;  and  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  that  a  lecond  becomes  a  leventli,  a  third  a  fixth,  and 
a  fifth  a  fourth,  and  vice  verfa. 

i  2  3  4.  5  6  7  8 
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Thofe  intervals  that  exceed  the  compafs  of  the  eighth,  or 
obtave,  as  ninths,  &c.  bear  no  inverfion,  as  thereby  no 
new  harmony  can  be  produced.  By  knowing  the  repli¬ 
cates  of  each  kind  and  different  fpecies,  the  more  diffant 
intervals,  fuch  as  fixths  and  fevenths,  may  be  more  ealily 
found  on  the  inftrument ;  fince  it  is  eafier  to  count  a  fe- 
cond  or  third  backwards,  than  a  fixth  orfeventh  upwards. 
Ex.  11.  at  the  top  of  Plate  IV.  wiil  fiiow  the  nature  of  the 
inverted  fcale  at  one  view,  and  will  prepare  the  ftudent 
for  other  inverfions  and  changes. 

Of  PROGRESSION. 

All  progreffions  whatever,  may  be  made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  different  motions  :  1.  By  regular  or  fimilar  mo¬ 
tion,  when  two  parts  afcend  or  delcend  together.  2.  By 
contrary  motion,  when  one  part  afcends  while  the  other 
defcends.  3.  By  oblique  motion,  when  one  part  conti¬ 
nues  on  the  fame  degree,  whilft  the  other  afcends  or  de¬ 
fcends.  All  thefe  are  Ihown  at  Ex.  12. 

The  rules  for  applying  thefe  different  motions  in  re- 
fpebt  to  the  progreffion  of  concords  are  as  follow': 

From  one  perfebl  concord  to  another,  i.  e.  from  an 
eighth  to  a  fifth,  or  from  a  fifth  to  an  eighth,  you  mult 
proceed  either  by  the  contrary  or  oblique  motion.  From 
this  principle  of  compofition  arifes  the  eftablilhed  rule,, 
that  two  eighths  or  two  fifths  of  the  fame  fpecies  are  not 
allowed  to  follow  each  other  progreffively  in  a  regular  or 
fimilar  motion,  either  gradually  or  by  ficips.  It  may  ea- 
fily  be  imagined,  that  eighths  that  follow  by  parallel  mo¬ 
tion  cannot  fall  under  this  rule,  as  not  being  progreflive  ; 
nor  can  it  be  applied  to  fuch  a  caie  when  in  a  piece  of 
mufic  all  the  parts  proceeded  by  eighths,  or  by  unifons  5 
becaufe  then  all  the  parts  are  conlidered  as  one.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  above  rule,  it  is  allowed  to  pafs  from  a  perfect 
fifth  to  an  imperfebt,  though  only  in  defcending  in  fimilar 
motion,  provided  the  imperfebt  defcends  or  refolves  after¬ 
wards:  all  which  fhows  that,  this  cafe  only  excepted,  no 
concords  are  allowed  in  compofition  to  follow  in  fimilar 
or  regular  motion,  but  thirds  and  fixths.  An  example 
of  wrong  progreffion  of  eighths  and  fifths,  in  fimilar  mo¬ 
tion,  is  given  at  Ex.  13.  and  the  lame  rebuffed  by  con¬ 
trary  and  oblique  motion,  at  Ex.  14. 

From  an  imperfedl  concord  to  a  perfebt  one,  i.  e.  from 
a  third  or  fixth  to  an  eighth  or  fifth,  you  are,  only  to  pro- 
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ceed  by  contrary  or  oblique  motion.  By  this  rule  the 
confecutionof  two  hidden  eighths  and  fifths  is  forbidden, 
as  the  latter  will  become  vilible  on  filling  up  the  fpace  of 
thefe  intervals  by  its  intermediate  note.  See  Ex.  15. 

Of  CADENCES. 

The  termination  of  any  progreffion  is  called  a  Cadence. 
The  word  feerns  as  it  were  a  metaphor  drawn  from  the 
dancing-fchool,  where  it  properly  fignifies  a  paule,  or  fall 
from  motion  to  reft.  A  cadence  is  properly  when  the 
parts  fall,  and  terminate  on  a  chord,  or  note,  the  ear 
leeming  naturally  to  expect  it ;  and  on  the  proper  manage¬ 
ment  of  cadences  a  great  part  of  the  mulician’s  ikill  depends. 

Dr.  Pepulch’s  definition  of  cadences  in  mufic  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  molt  (hort,  clear,  and  comprehenfive,  to  be  found 
in  any  elementary  book.  “  Cadences  in  mufic  are  the 
fame  as  ltops  in  fpeaking  or  writing  ;  that  is  to  lay,  they 
are  endings  or  terminations  either  of  a  part  or  of  the  whole 
piece  of  mufic,  as  ltops  are  of  a  part  or  of  the  whole  fpeech.’ 
For  which  reafon  they  are  diftinguilhed  into  full  cadences 
and  middle  cadences;  thefe  laft  are  like  commas  and  femi- 
colons,  after  which  more  is  expebted  to  follow,  they  not 
making  fo  full  a  Hop  as  the  others;  whereas  after  a  full 
cadence  we  are  fenlible  that  we  are  come  to  a  conclufion.” 
Treatife  on  Harmony,  p.  4. 

The  proper  cadences  are — the  perfebt,  the  imperfebt, 
the  interrupted,  and  the  fufpended. 

1.  Of  the  Pei  feel  Cadence. — As  the  dominant  governs 
the  key,  the  perfebt  cadence  can  only  be  made  by  the 
former  tone  preceding  the  latter,  with  the  perfebt  con¬ 
cord  as  at  h,  or  the  difcord  at  i,  Ex.  16.  The  common 
chord  of  the  fifth  of  the  key  may  likewife  be  preceded  by 
the  |  as  at  h;  or  by  the  4  only  as  at  l.  The  cadence  at  k 
is  moitly  ufed  in  mufic  of  a  cheerful  nature  ;  thatat  i,  when 
ferious.  The  perfebt  cadence  may  alfo  be  made  by  the 
fubdominant  and  key,  as  at  m.  This  cadence  is  much  ufed 
at  the  conclufion  of  folemn  and  facred  mufic.  Some  au¬ 
thors  treat  this  as  an  imperfebt  cadence,  which  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is,  when  not  ufed  as  final :  it  may  therefore  be  con- 
fidered  perfebt  in  a  conclufion,  and  imperfebt  in  a  pro¬ 
greffion. 

2.  Imperfed  Cadence. — The  imperfebt  cadence  is  made 
by  the  key-note  preceded  by  its  fifth,  as  at  Ex.  17.  q,  r  ; 
or,  by  the  key-note  appearing  only  in  an  upper  part,  as 
at  s.  Or  by  a  retrograde  motion  of  the.  perfebt  cadence, 
as  at  t,  and  its  inverfions,  ?>,  w. 

3.  Interrupted  Cadence. — The  interrupted  cadence,  is 
occafioned  by  the  fifth  of  the  fcale  not  pafllng  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  key-note,  as  at  Ex.  18.  x,  y ;  or  by  the  key¬ 
note  bearing  a  difcord,  as  at  0. 

4.  Sufpended  Cadence,  or  point  d'orgiie. — The  fufpended 
cadence  is  a  withholding  of  the  key  by  the  dominant,  on 
which  various  chords  may  pals  and  repafs  ;  and  is  called 
(by  the  French)  point  d' argue,  or  organ-point,  from  its 
being  much  ufed  on,  and  peculiar  to,  that  inftrument; 
and  confequently  to  church-mufic.  Ex.  19. 

The  refolution  of  a  difcord,  according  to  Roufleau,  is 
a  kind  of  cadence  :  “  And,  as  all  harmonic  phrales  are 

neceffarily  connebted  by  difcords,  exprefied  or  under- 
ftood,  it  follow's,  that  all  mufic  may  be  laid  to  conlift  of  a 
1’ucceflion  of  cadences.”  The  regie  de  Vodave  feems  to 
favour  this  idea  ;  as  every  other  lound  carries  a  difcord. 

Padre  Martini’s  cadences,  in  his  Saggio  di  Contrap- 
punto,  being  fuch  as  are  peculiar  to  the  ecclefiaftical 
modes,  will  be  of  little  ufe  in  fecular  mufic.  The  doles 
of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Paefieko,  however  new,  elegant, 
and  ingenious,  the  treble  may  be,  are  all  built  on  the 
-bailes  and  harmony  of  the  old  clofes  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  ;  for  in  a  full  dole,  as  the  bafs  mnji  fall  a  fifth  or  rile 
a  fourth,  the  treble  mull  either  fall  from  the  ninth  to  the 
eighth,  or  rife  from  the  feventh  to  the  eighth. 

I11  early  days  of  counterpoint,  the  great  ftudy  of  com- 
polers  was  cadences.  A  Studio  of  Paleftrina  being  found 
at  Rome  in -the  year  1770,  it  was  chiefly  filled  with  ca¬ 
dences  and  chants,  in  his  own  hand-writing. 

4  ?  In 
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In  melody,  the  preparation  for  clofes  in  the  principal 
part  are  infinite ;  in  harmony  they  are  numerous,  but  may 
be  numbered.  In  Gafparini  there  is  an  ample  colledlion, 
chap.  vi.  per  far  le  cadenze  d'ogni  forte.  ■  From  thefe,  Wal- 
ther  has  cited  many,  but  more  corredlly  ;  foiVGafparini’s 
book  is  miferably  printed.  The  cadences  in  Waither  are 
good,  as  far  as  harmony  is  concerned,  which  is  not  fo 
changeable  as  melody  ;  and  to  thefe,  chiefly  from  Gaf- 
parini,  we  have  all  the  Italian  names  :  as  cadenza  mag- 
giore,  minore,  maggiore  Jminuita,  cadenza  sfuggita,  ftnta, 
fiorita,  perfetta,  imperfvtta ,  irregulare,  d'ivganuo,  & c. 

In  ancient  mufic,  cadence  is  nearly  fynonyinous  with 
rhythm.  The  French  make  ufe  of  the  term  cadence  for 
a  trill  or  fhake. 

OF  CONCORDS. 

The  whole  fyftem  of  harmony  is  founded  on  two 
chords;  viz.  a  fundamental  concord,  and  a  fundamental 
difcord  :  and  from  thefe  two  chords,  or  roots,  arife  all 
others.  In  a  word,  the  two  fundamental  chords  are 
the  chords  of  nature  ;  and  thole  derived  from  them, 
the  chords  of  art.  The  fundamental  concord  may, 
however,  be  confidered  as  the  real  bafis  of  harmony, 
fince  to  that  alone  the  fundamental  difcord  owes  three 
fourth  parts  of  its  exiftence.  But,  neverthelefs,  the  two 
fundamental  chords  are  always  confidered  as  diftinil,  and 
\vill  be  treated  accordingly. 

Of  the  fundamental  Concord,  called  the  Common  Chord,  or 
Triad. 

Any  found  may  be  aflumed  at  pleafure  for  the  primitive 
or  ftandard  note  of  a  piece  of  mufic,  and  is  then  deno¬ 
minated  the  key-note:  and  the  idea  of  this  note  is  perpe¬ 
tually  imprefled  on  the  mind  in  all  Ample  compositions, 
both  from  its  frequent  recurrence,  and  from  the  relation 
that  all  the  other  founds  bear  to  it.  C  being  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  fcale  called  natural,  we  {hall  confider  it  as  the 
foundation  of  the  fcale.  The  next  in  importance  is  the 
fifth,  G,  w'hich  is  intimately  connefted  with  the  key-note, 
as  it  conflitutes  the  moft  perfedl  melody  and  harmony  with 
C,  fince  every  alternate  vibration  of  C  coincides  with 
every  third  of  G.  The  fifth,  therefore,  or  G,  is  called 
the  dominant,  or  governing  note.  The  interval  between 
C  and  G  is  moft  naturally  divided  by  the  note  E,  which 
anfwers  to  the  number  5,  when  C  and  G  are  reprefented 
by  4  and  6,  and  which  is  found  among  the  natural  har¬ 
monics  both  of  chords  and  pipes.  Thefe  three  notes, 
the  key-note  (or  prime),  its  third  and  fifth,  conftitute 
the  harmonic  triad,  or  common  chord,  in  the  major 
fcale,  which  is  the  moft  perfetf,  or  rather  the  only  perfect, 
harmony;  and,  in  compofitions  of  four,  five,  fix,  or  more, 
parts,  it  can  receive  no  other  addition  but  from  the  du¬ 
plicates  of  its  parts.  This  chord  or  triad  may  be  either 
major  or  minor.  The  major  fundamental  triad  confifts  of 
the  prime,  major  third,  and  perfect  fifth  ;  and  conflitutes 
the  major  mode.  The  minor  confifts  of  the  prime,  minor 
third,  and  perfect  fifth  ;  and  conflitutes  the  minor  mode. 
This  fundamental  triad,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  is  applied  as 
fuch  only  on  the  key-note,  or  prime ;  for  on  any  other 
note  of  the  fcale  it  would  at  the  fame  time  bear  a  dif¬ 
cord  joined  to  it.  The  different  fpecies  of  triads  are 
fhown  together  at  Ex.  20.  on  the  back  of  Plate  IV. 

By  accompanying  this  chord  in  four  parts,  we  add  to  it 
the  eighth.  Its  prime,  or  fundamental,  thus  becomes  the 
bafs,  and  the  third,  fifth,  eighth,  the  foprano,  alto,  or 
tenor,  part.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  chord  may  be 
taken  in  three  different  ways  by  placing  either  the  eighth, 
fifth,  or  third,  at  top,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  bottom. 
When  the  eighth  is  at  top,  the  chord,  confidered  feparately 
from  the  bafs,  mull  be  a  compound  of  a  third  below  and 
a  fourth  above.  When  the  third  is  at  top,  then  the  re- 
verfe  will  appear;  viz.  a  compound  of  a  third  above  and 
a  fourth  below.  And,  when  the  fifth  is  at  top,  the  chord 
is  equally  divided  by  two  thirds,  and  the  parts  are  of 
equal  diftances  on  keyed  inftrumeuts.  Thefe  different 


pofitions,  in  the  major  and  minor  keys,  are  fhown  at 
Ex.  21. 

The  imperfett  triad  confifts  of  a  minor  third  and  ex¬ 
treme  flat  or  imperfedl  fifth,  which  latter  mull  regularly 
refolve  by  defending  to  the  next  degree.  It  is  applied 
only  on  the  feventh  note  in  the  fcale  of  the  major  mode, 
and  oit  the  fecond  in  the  minor ;  this  chord  is  figured 
thus  T.  as  at  Ex,  22. 

Of  the  different  pofitions  of  this  chord,  that  is  moft 
pleafing  in  accompaniment  where  the  third  lies  above. 
Obferve  alfo,  when  the  bafs  is  fharp,  the  eighth  is  to  be 
left  out. 

The  extreme  fharp  triad  confifts  of  the  prime,  a  major 
third,  and  an  extreme-fharp  fifth.  It  is  applied  only  on 
the  third  of  the  minor  mode,  and  always  afcends  a  femi- 
tone  to  the  next  note.  The  extreme-fnarp  fifth  is  gene¬ 
rally  prepared  on  a  progreftive  bafs,  refolving  afterwards 
to  the  fixth  above  it,  as  in  Ex.  23.  at  A  and  B. 

The  two  laft  triads,  whereof  one  confifts  of  a  prime, 
extreme-flat  fifth,  and  major  third,  and  the  other  of  a 
prime,  extreme-flat  or  imperfedl  fifth,  and  an  extreme-flat 
third,  never  occur  in  their  fundamental  pofition,  but  are 
fpecified  among  the  reft  only  as  being  the  foundation  of 
fome  other  chords  ufed  by  inverfion,  as  that  of  the  ex¬ 
treme-fharp  fixth,  accompanied  by  \,  which  is  derived 
from  the  former,  and  that  of  an  extreme-fharp  fixth,  ac¬ 
companied  by  5,  which  isderived  from  the  latter;  of  which 
more  w’hen  we  come  to  fpeak  of  inverfion. 

The  common  chord  in  thorough  bafs  is  never  figured  or 
marked,  unlefs  its  third  or  fifth  requires  an  accidental 
fharp  or  flat,  in  which  cafe  it  is  fignified  thus:  {5, 

X,  5>  5^>  5^.  See  Ex.  24.  at  A  and  B.  or  when  the  dil- 
cord  refolves  into  a  common  chord,  as  at  C.  or  when  on 
the  fame  bafs  note  it  is  placed  between  different  harmo¬ 
nics,  as  at  D. 

Any  note  not  figured  in  thorough  bafs,  and  that  is  not 
confidered  as  a  pafftng  note,  is  to  be  accompanied  with  a 
common  chord. 

Hitherto  every  common  chord  has  been  treated  of  Sngly, 
but  now  we  proceed  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  fucceffion 
of  common  chords,  the  rules  relating  to  the  fame,  as  well 
as  to  accompaniment  in  general,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Two  confecutive  eighth  and  fifths  in  the  fimilar  mo¬ 
tion,  whether  gradual  or  by  (kips,  are  to  be  avoided,  chiefly 
by  the  ufe  of  contrary  motion,  or  now  and  then  by  the 
doubling  of  a  third. 

2.  Inharmonic  relations  are  likewife  to  be  avoided. 
By  doubling  either  the  unifon  or  third,  thofe  unmelodi- 
ous  progreflions  may  be  prevented. 

3.  Of  the  progreflions  between  the  different  parts ;  thofe 
between  the  extremes  ought  to  be  the  moft  regular  of 
any. 

4.  The  uppermoft  part  ought  to  be  the  moft  melodious 
of  any;  a  third  is  more  melodious  than  a  fifth,  and  a  fifth 
morefo  than  an  eighth. 

5.  Major  thirds,  whether  naturally  or  accidentally  fo, 
generally  afcencl. 

6.  The  finifhing  chord,  whether  it  be  at  the  end  of  a 
cadence,  or  at  the  final  conclufion  of  a  piece,  fhould  end 
with  an  eighth  or  a  third  in  the  upper  part,  rather  than 
with  a  fifth. 

7.  The  chords  in  general  are  to  be  taken  as  near  to 
each  other  as  poflible,  and  not  too  much  fpace  muff;  be 
left  between  the  hands; 

Of  the  Chord  of  the  Sixth. 

This  chord  arifes  from  the  triad  by  inverfion  ;  for,  by 
fubftituting  the  third  of  the  latter  for  the  bafis  of  the 
former,  the  fundamental  note  of  the  triad  is  changed  to  a 
fixth,  and  its  fifth  to  a  third,  as  in  Ex.  25. 

Both  chords  are  but  one  harmony,  as  being  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  fame  notes ;  with  this  difference  only  ;  that  the 
bafs  note  of  the  triad  is  a  fundamental,  and  that  of  the 
fixth  a  iuppofed  note  only.  The  fixth  in  general  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  third  and  eighth.  Its  fignature  is  that  of 
1  a  Angle 
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a  fingle  6  only,  which  occafionally,  as  modulation  re¬ 
quires,  has  the  ufual  marks  annexed  to  it,  thus  ft,  Q  ,6^. 
According  to  the  obfervation  as  above,  a  fixth  in  thorough 
bals  always  implies  the  common  chord  of  a  third  below 
it ;  and  hence  wemayeafily  conclude,  that  there  mull;  be 
as  many  different  fpecies  of  fixth  chords  as  there  are  com¬ 
mon  chords.  See  Ex.  26. 

There  are  various  ways  of  accompanying  fixes  :  1.  with 
a  third  and  eighth  ;  2.  with  a  third  and  a  double  fixth ; 

3.  with  a  double  third  ;  and,  4.  with  a  third  only,  or  a  uni- 
i'on  doubled.  See  Ex.  27.  The  accompaniment  with  the 
eighth,  like  the  common  chord,  has  three  different  pofi- 
tions  ;  for  either  the  fixth,  third,  or  eighth,  may  be  placed 
at  the  top,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  bottom.  That  fitua- 
tion  where  the  fixth  is  uppermoft  is  the  moll  pleafing,  and 
that  with  the  eighth  at  top  the  lead  fo. 

The  fixes  in  the  chord  of  the  fixth  are  either  major, 
minor,  orextreme  fharp ;  and  the  thirds,  major  and  minor; 
and  therefore  may  be  divided  into  the  following  different 
claffes  :  1.  The  minor  fixth  accompanied  with  a  minor 
third.  2.  The  major  fixth  accompanied  with  a  major 

third.  3.  The  major  fixth  accompanied  with  a  minor 

third.  4.  The  minor  fixth  accompanied  with  a  major 

third.  5.  The  extreme  fharp  fixth  accompanied  with  a 

major  third. 

The  minor  fixth  with  a  minor  third  has  its  place  on 
every  major  third  ;  that  is,  on  the  third,  fixth,  and  feventh, 
of  the  major  mode,  and  on  the  prime,  fecond,  fifth,  and 
afcending  fixth  and  feventh,  of  the  minor.  Its  original 
harmony  is  that  of  the  major  triad,  or  fundamental  com¬ 
mon  chord.  The  major  fixth  with  a  major  third  may  be 
applied  to  any  note  that  is  a  third  to  the  minor  triad; 
that  is,  on  the  key-note,  the  fourth  and  fifth  in  the  major 
mode ;  and  on  the  third,  the  natural  or  defcending  feventh 
and  fixth  of  the  minor.  Its  fundamental  harmony  is  that 
of  the  minor  triad.  The  major  fixth  with  a  minor  third 
has  its  place  only  on  the  fecond  of  the  major,  and  on  the 
fourth  of  the  minor  mode.  Its  original  is  the  imperfeft 
triad.  The  minor  fixth  with  a  major  third  (the  latter 
being  the  leading  notes  in  the  minor  mode)  is  introduced 
only  on  the  fifth  of  that  mode,  and  on  that  but  fpar- 
ingly.  Its  original  is  the  extreme  fnarp  triad.  The  ex- 
treme-fharp  fixth  with  a  major  third  is  introduced  only 
on  the  defcending  fixth  of  the  minor  mode,  and  always 
afcends  to  the  next  note  above  it.  This  chord  properly 
arifes  from  a  triad  that  is  compofed  of  an  imperfect  fifth 
and  extreme-flat  third.  The  different  manner  of  accom¬ 
panying  fixes  is  exhibited  in  one  view  at  Ex.  28. 

Of  fitccejfive  Fifths  and  Sixes,  marked  thus,  5  6. 

This  fignature  implies  two  different  chords  ftruck  to 
the  fame  bafs  note;  the  5  implies  a  common,  and  the  6 
a  fixth  chord.  In  competitions  in  four  parts,  either  the 
5th,  6th,  or  3d,  occafionally  may  be  doubled,  as  at  A. 
Ex.  29.  but  in  three  parts,  the  3d  only  is  added,  which 
is  the  eafieft,  and,  in  quick  time,  the  moll  proper,  as  at  B. 

Of  fucceffive  Sires  and  Fifths,  marked  thus,  6  5. 

The  manner  of  accompanying  the  chord  fignified  by 
tliefe  figures,  is  much  the  fame  as  that  of  5  6,  the  former 
being  only  the  reverfe  of  the  latter  ;  and  therefore  the  fuc- 
ceeding  fifth  is  confidered  as  a  palling  note,  and  mull  de- 
feend  to  the  next  note  below  it ;  but  the  fixth  may  be 
accompanied  in  all  its  different  ways,  as  exemplified 
above.  See  Ex.  30. 

Of  the  Chords  of  the  Sixth  and  Fourth  accompanied  by  the 
Eighth;  figured  thus,  4. 

As  the  chord  of  the  fixth  arofe  from  the  firft  inverfion 
of  the  triad,  called  the  common  chord,  by  the  fubftitution 
of  the  third  of  the  latter  for  the  balls  of  the  former  ;  fo  in 
the  fame  manner  that  of  the  fixth  and  fourth  arifes  from 
the  fecond  inverfion  of  the  triad,  by  fubftituting  the  fifth 
of  the  latter  for  its  bafs  note.  Therefore,  whenever  we 
find  a  bafs  note  figured  with  %,  it  always  implies  a  triad 
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to  the  fourth  above  or  fifth  below  it.  The  common  chord 
and  its  two  inverfions  are  fliown  at  Ex.  31. 

The  following  are  all  the  different  fpecies  of  the  chord 
of  the  5  that  are  ufed  in  harmony  : 

1.  That  which  arifes  from  the  major  triad,  confifls  of 
a  perfeft  fourth,  a  major  fixth,  with  its  prime  or  oftave ; 
and  may  be  introduced  on  the  key-note,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  fifth  of  the  major  mode,  where  it  generally 
implies  a  cadence. 

2.  The  fixth  and  fourth  that  proceeds  from  the  minor 
triad,  confifls  of  a  perfedt  fourth  and  minor  fixth,  and 
is  properly  applied  to  the  minor  mode  in  the  fame 
manner. 

3.  The  chord  of  the  fixth  and  fourth  that  arifes  from 
the  imperfect  triad,  confifls  of  an  extreme- fharp  fourth 
and  a  major  fixth  :  it  is  introduced  on  the  fourth  of  the 
major  and  the  defcending  fixth  of  the  minor  mode.  This 
fourth  frequently  refolves  into  a  third  on  the  fame  bafs 
note  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  6  doubled,  but  more 
frequently  in  three  parts  by  a  fingle  6  only. 

4.  That  which  proceeds  from  the  extrerne-fharp  triad, 
confifls  of  an  extreme-flat  fourth  and  a  minor  fixth;  and 
is  applied  only  on  the  feventh  of  the  minor  mode,  where 
it  is  ufed  by  way  of  tranfition  in  the  accompaniment  of 
three  parts  only. 

Ex.  32.  is  calculated  for  pradtifing  the  fixth  and  fourth, 
as  ufed  on  cadence-notes  on  the  fifth  of  the  mode,  by 
way  of  a  lhort  prelude  to  any  key. 

Of  the  Chord  of  the  Seventh. 

The  chord  of  the  feventh  arifes  from  the  addition  of  a 
third  to  its  common  chord,  and  therefore  is  compounded 
of  three  thirds.  According  to  the  different  fpecies  of  in¬ 
tervals  contained  in  the  major  and  minor  modes,  it  may 
be  divided  into  all  different  kinds  exprefied  on  Plate  V. 
Ex.  1.  A,  B,  C,  & c. 

1.  The  minor  feventh  accompanied  by  a  major  third 
and  perfect  fifth,  is  applied  on  the  fifth  of  either  mode, 
the  bafs  rifing  a  fourth  or  falling  a  fifth,  and  is  confidered 
the  principal  harmony  next  to  that  of  the  fundamental 
chord  of  the  mode,  and  decides  the  key,  and  whether  it  is 
major  or  minor.  See  Ex.  2. 

2.  The  minor  feventh  with  a  minor  third  and  perfedt 
fifth,  is  applied  on  the  fecond,  third,  and  fixth,  of  the 
major,  and  on  the  prime,  fourth,  and  fifth,  of  the  minor, 
mode. 

3.  The  minor  feventh  with  a  major  third  and  perfedt 
fifth,  is  introduced  on  the  prime  and  fourth  of  the  major, 
and  on  the  third  and  fixth  of  the  minor,  mode. 

4.  The  accidental  major  feventh  with  a  minor  third 
and  perfedl  fifth,  is  ufed  only  on  the  prime  of  the  minor 
mode. 

5.  The  major  feventh  with  a  major  third  and  extrerne- 
fharp  fifth,  is  introduced  only  on  the  third  of  the  minor 
mode. 

6.  The  minor  feventh  with  a  minor  third  and  imperfedfc 
fifth,  is  applied  on  the  feventh  of  the  major,  and  on  the 
fecond  and  afcending  fixth  of  the  minor  mode. 

7.  The  extreme-flat  feventh  with  a  minor  third  and 
imperfedl  fifth,  is  ufed  only  on  the  afcending  feventh  of 
the  minor  mode,  and  conl'equently  its  bafs  note  always 
requires  a  fiiarp  mark. 

Thefe  are  all  the  different  fevenths  ufed  in  thorough 
bafs.  The  two  laft,  marked  H  and  I,  are  ufelefs  in  their 
fundamental  pofition,  but  are  introduced  among  the  reft, 
as  being  the  foundation  of  the  following  chords  uled  in 
harmony,  arifing  from  the  inverfion  thereof.  See  Ex.  3. 

The  feventh,  like  all  difeords  in  general,  mull  refolve 
in  the  fame  part  of  the  chord  where  it  happens  to  be 
placed,  by  defcending  one  degree  to  the  next  individual; 
which,  according  to  the  different  progreflions  of  the  bafs, 
may  be  either  a  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  or 
eighth.  It  refolves,  1.  By  a  third,  when  the  bafs  riles  a 
fourth  or  falls  a  fifth,  as  in  Ex.  4.  where  at  A,  it  refolves 
in  the  upper  part,  at  JB  in  the  middle,  and  at  C  in  the 

lower 
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lower  part  of  the  chord.  2.  By  a  fourth,  when  the  bafs 
rites  a  third  or  mils  a  fixth,  as  at  D.  3.  By  a  fifth,  when 
the  bafs  riles  a  fecond  or  falls  a  feventh,  as  at  E.  4.  By  a 
iixth,  when  the  bafs  relts  on  the  fame  degree,  as  at  F. 

5.  Into  a  feventh,  when  the  bafs  falls  a  fecond,  as  at  G. 

6.  By  an  eighth,  when  the  bafs  falls  a  third  or  rifes  a  lixth, 
as  at  H. 

The  major  feventh  on  the  prime  of  the  major  mode, 
defcends  not  only  by  refolution,  but  alfo  frequently  af- 
cends  a  femitone  to  the  eighth.  See  Ex.  5.  A.  But  the 
accidental  major  feventh  in  the  minor  mode  conftantly 
retolves  by  afcending  to  the  eighth,  as  at  B,  except  when 
the  bafs  rifes  a  minor  femitone,  in  which  cafe  it  defcends 
to  an  extreme-flat  feventh,  as  at  C  ;  which  is  alfo  to  be 
underfrood  with  refpefl  to  the  major  feventh  in  the  major 
mode,  as  at  D. 

The  feventh  is  either  prepared  or  unprepared,  but  in 
either  cafe  it  mull  refolve.  When  it  is  prepared,  it  mull 
remain  on  the  fame  degree  with  the  note  whereby  it  was 
prepared  in  the  preceding  chord.  In  Ex.  6.  it  is  prepared 
either  by  a  third,  the  bafs  riling  a  fourth  or  falling  a  fifth, 
as  at  A;  by  a  fifth,  the  bafs  falling  a  third  or  rifing  a 
iixth,  as  at  B  ;  by  a  lixth,  the  bafs  falling  a  fecond,  as 
at  C  ;  or  by  an  eighth,  the  bafs  rifing  a  lecond  or  fall¬ 
ing  a  feventh,  as  at  D.  But  fevenths  on  the  fifth  and 
feventh  of  the  key,  in  either  mode,  may  be  taken  unpre¬ 
pared  ;  as  at  E. 

Chords  arifmg'  from  the  Seventh  by  Inverjion. 

By  inverting  the  chord  of  the  feventh,  fo  that  any  other 
part  of  the  fame  harmony  may  be  fubllituted  for  a  bafs, 
inflead  of  its  fundamental  note,  three  different  chords  are 
produced,  as  that  of  5,  and  \  ;  Where  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fame  note,  which  is  difcord  to  the  fun¬ 
damental,  remains  as  fuch  in  thole  inverted. 

1.  By  fubflituting  the  third  out  of  the  chord  of  the  fe¬ 
venth  for  the  bafs-note  inflead  of  its  fundamental  to  the 
fame  harmony,  it  will  be  changed  to  that  of  the  fynco- 
pated  fifth,  accompanied  by  a  third  and  fixth  ;  figured  in 
thoroiigh-bafs  thus,  5.  2.  By  fubflituting  its  fifth  for  the 
bafs,  the  chord  will  be  that  of  the  fyncopated  chord,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  fixth  and  fourth  ;  figured  thus,  3.  Laft- 
ly,  by  fubflituting  its  feventh  for  the  bafs,  the  chord  will 
be  that  of  the  fyncopated  fecond,  accompanied  by  a  fixth 
and  fourth ;  figured  thus  2,  £,  or  Thefe  chords  are 
filled  up,  both  for  the  major  and  minor  modes,  at  Ex.  7. 


Sides  and  Remarks  concerning  the  A  ccompaniment  of  Sevenths. 

1.  The  feventh  may  be  accompanied  either  by  §  or  or 
by  a  third  doubled,  according  as  the  regularity  of  the  pro- 
greflion  between  the  different  parts  may  require. 

2.  Two  or  more  bafs-notes  figured  by  fevenths,  are  ac¬ 
companied  alternately  by  ^  and  See  Ex.  8. 

3.  Sevenths  refolving  by  fixes,  are  moft  commonly  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  third  and  an  eighth,  or  by  a  double  third, 
as  in  Ex.  9. 

4.  .The  extreme-flat  feventh,  with  its  derivatives,  are 
diftinguifhed  by  the  denomination  of  chromatics.  In  the 
regular  flyle  every  chromatic  chord  mull  be  qualified  by 
due  proportion  ;  but  tire  free  or  elegant  flyle  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  this  rule.  See  Ex.  10. 

5.  It  is  chiefly  by  means  of  tlrofe  chords  and  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  the  genus;  as,  for  infiance,  when  Ah  is  changed 
to  G^,  or  Ifb  to  D*;  that  all  thofe  fudden  changes  of 
harmony  or  digreffions  to  the  mofl  diflant  keys,  generally 
made  ule  of  in  the  recitative  flyle,  and  that  of  voluntary¬ 
playing,  are  effelled.  See  Ex.  11. 

Of  the  Chord  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth,  figured  thus,  jj. 


The  fifth  in  the  prefen  t  chord,  being  the  fame  note  with 
its  original,  the  feventh,  from  which  it  proceeds  by  in- 
verfion,  muff  refolve  like  all  other  dilcords.  Its  different 
fpecies  are  fliown  at  the  back  of  Plate  V.  at  Ex.  12.  fig. 
1,  2,  3)  &c. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  confiffs  of  an  imperfect  fifth,  a  minor 


fixth,  and  a  minor  third,  and  is  chiefly  applied  on  the  af¬ 
cending  feventh  of  either  mode.  See  Ex.  13.  A;  and 
fometimes  on  the  afcending  fixth  of  minor,  as  at  B.  The 
fifth  is  either  prepared,  as  at  C  ;  or  unprepared,  as  at  D. 

2.  The  fecond  confiffs  of  a  perfed  fifth,  and  a  major 
fixth  and  third  ;  and  is  applied  on  the  afcending  fourth 
of  the  major  mode.  The  fifth  is  always  prepared. 

3.  The  third  confiffs  of  a  perfed  fifth,  and  a  minor  fixth 
and  third;  and  is  introduced  on  the  third  and  fixth  of 
the  major,  and  on  the  key-note  and  fifth  of  the  minor, 
mode. 

4.  The  fourth  confiffs  of  a  perfed  fifth,  a  minor  fixth, 
and  an  accidentai-fharp  third  5  and  is  applied  only  on  the 
fifth  of  the  minor  mode. 

5.  The  fifth  confiffs  of  a  perfect  fifth,  a  major  fixth,  arid 
a  minor  third  ;  and  is  introduced  on  the  afcending  fourth 
of  the  minor  mode. 

6.  The  fixth  confiffs  of  an  impeded  fifth,  an  accidentai- 
fharp  fixth,  and  minor  third  ;  and  is  applied  only  on  the 
lecond  of  the  minor  mode. 

7.  The  feventh  confiffs  of  a  perfed  fifth,  an  extreme- 
ftiarp  fixth,  and  a  major  third  ;  and  is  ufed  only  on  the 
defeending  fixth  of  the  minor  mode.  The  two  lall  are 
chromatic  chords.  The  chord  of  f  in  general  is  ufed  on 
bafs-notes,  riling  either  a  whole  or  half  tone. 

Of  the  Chord  of  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Sixth;  figured  3,  or  4 

The  chord  arifes  from  the  fecond  inverfion  of  that  of 
the  feventh.  Its  different  fpecies,  as  ufed  in  harmony,  are 
as  fliown  at  Ex.  14.  fig.  1,  2,  3,  &c. 

1.  The  firlt  confiffs  of  a  major  fixth,  perfect  fourth,  and 
minor  third,  and  is  applied  on  the  fecond  of  either  mode, 
as  exemplified  in  Ex.  15. 

2.  The  fecond  confiffs  of  a  minor  fixth,  perfed  fourth, 
and  minor  third,  and  is  applied  on  the  third,  fixth,  and 
feventh,  of  the  major  mode,  and  on  the  prime  of  the 
minor. 

3.  The  third  confiffs  of  a  major  fixth,  perfedl  fourth, 
and  major  third  ;  and  is  commonly  introduced  on  the 
prime  and  fifth  of  the  major  mode,  and  on  the  third  and 
defeending  feventh  of  the  minor. 

4.  The  fourth  confiffs  of  a  major  fixth,  an  extreine- 
fliarp  fourth,  and  a  major  third ;  and  is  applied  on  the  de¬ 
feending  fourth  of  the  major,  but  chiefly  on  the  defeend¬ 
ing  fixth  of  the  minor,  mode. 

5.  The  fifth  confiffs  of  a  major  fixth,  an  extreme-lharp 
fourth,  and  a  minor  third ;  and  is  applied  only  on  the 
fourth  of  the  minor  mode. 

6.  The  fixth  confiffs  of  an  extreme-lharp  fixth,  fourth, 
and  major  third ;  and  is  introduced  on  the  defeending 
fixth  of  the  minor  mode. 

Of  the  Chord  of  the  Second,  accompanied  by  6  and  4;  marked 

tU*- 

In  this  chord,  the  bafs-note  is  the  difcord,  it  being  the 
fame  note  as  that  which  was  a  feventh  to  the  fundamental 
note  of  the  chord  it  proceeds  from,  being  the  third  inver¬ 
fion  ;  for  which  reafon,  the  bafs  muff  regularly  refolve  by 
defeending  one  degree.  The  fecond  is  ufed  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  ;  by  tranfition  and  fyncopation.  The  bafs- 
note  figured  with  a  fecond,  defcends  to  the  next  note  be¬ 
low  it.  The  different  fpecies  of  feconds  are  fliown  at 
Ex.  16.  fig.  1,  2,  3,  & c. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  confiffs  of  a  major  fecond,  an  ex¬ 
treme-lharp  fourth,  and  a  major  fixth  ;  and  is  applied 
only  on  the  defeending  fourth  of  either  mode.  This  ' 
chord,  exclufive  of  the  bafs,  is  a  perfed  common  chord, 
taken  at  the  diftance  of  a  major  fecond  from  the  bafs. 
This  will  be  made  clear  by  infpeding  Ex.  17. 

2.  The  fecond  confiffs  of  a  major  fecond,  a  perfed 
fourth,  and  a  major  fixth  ;  and  is  a  minor  common  chord, 
at  the  diltance  of  a  major  fecond  from  the  bafs. 

3.  The  third  confiffs  of  a  minor  lecond,  a  minor  fixth, 
and  a  perfect  fourth  j  and  is  a  perfed  common  chord, 

taken 
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taken  a  minor  fecond  above  the  bafs ;  and  is  applied  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  major  femitone. 

4.  The  fourth  con  lifts  of  a  major  fecond,  a  perfect 
fourth,  and  a  minor  fixth  ;  being  an  imperfect  common 
chord,  taken  a  major  fecond  above  the  bafs. 

5.  The  fifth  conlifts  of  an  extreme-fltarp  fecond,  an  ex¬ 
treme- fliarp  fourth,  and  major  fixth  ;  and  is  properly  the 
chord  of  the  feventh,  on  the  fifth  of  the  minor  mode. 

6.  The  fixth  confifts  of  a  minor  fecond,  a  perfect  fourth, 
and  an  accidental-fliarp  fixth ;  and  is  a  common  chord 
with  an  extreme-ffiarp  fifth,  a  minor  fecond  above  the 
bafs  5  and  is  peculiar  only  to  the  minor  mode. 

Of  Chords  by  Supposition. 

The  chords  yet  remaining  for  confideration,  are 
the  ninth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth,  which,  from  their 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  an  odtave,  are  called 
chords  by  Juppojition.  Thefe  chords,  Mr.  King  obferves, 
are  ufually  conftrudted  by  placing  one,  two,  and  three, 
thirds,  underneath  the  chord  of  the  feventh.  See  Ex.  18. 
As  placing  founds  under  one  chord  to  produce  another, 
is  inconfiftent  with  the  natural  principles  of  found,  which 
can  never  gravitate,  and  all'o  againft  the  direct  principles 
of  harmony,  which,  after  eftablilhing  a  given  bafs,  ad¬ 
mits  of  no  lower  found  ;  a  particular  enquiry  will  now 
be  made,  firft,  into  the  prefent  theory,  and  afterwards 
into  the  more  probable  and  natural  conftrudtion  of  the 
chords  in  queftion.  Thefe  objections  would  not  have 
bien  confidered  fufficient  to  jultify  any  deviation  from 
the  theory  ufually  followed,  had  not  the  greateft  autho¬ 
rities  themfelves  (while  they  agree  in  principle)  been  di¬ 
vided  as  to  the  particular  conftruction  of  thefe  chords. 

Rameau,  in  his  “  Principles  of  Mufic,”  places  two 
thirds  fucceflively  under  the  chord  of  the  feventh  on  the 
fixth  part  of  the  fcale,  as  at  Ex.  19.  But  he  goes  no  far¬ 
ther,  perhaps,  becaufe  he  found  the  chord  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  would  have  taken  place  in  the  feventh  of  the  fcale. 
If  this  was  his  reafon,  it  was  quite  fufficient.  Marpurg 
and  mod  other  harmonifts  place  three  thirds  fucceflively 
under  the  chord  of  the  feventh  on  the  fifth  part  of  the  fcale ; 
as  at  Ex.  20.  Now,  the  firft  of  thefe  two  general  fyftems 
appears  to  be  the  beft  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  becaufe  here  the 
ninth  is  major ;  but  in  the  fecond  fyftem  it  is  minor,  which 
is  not  its  real  charafter ;  for,  as  the  fecond  part  of  the 
fcale  Hands  a  whole  tone  from  the  firft,  fo  the  ninth,  the 
true  reprefen tative  of  the  fecond,  fliould  be  alfo  one  tone 
from  the  oftave  of  the  firft  part  of  the  fcale.  To  this  may 
be  added,  that  Rameau  makes  ufe  of  the  wrong  funda¬ 
mental  feventh,  but  produces  a  true  ninth  ;  while  Mar¬ 
purg,  who  ufes  the  real  fundamental  feventh,  produces 
an  imperfeft  ninth.  The  confequence  of  the  difagree- 
ment  of  thefe  two  celebrated  authorities  is,  that,  as  moft 
harmonifts  follow  the  opinion  of  one  or  the  other,  two 
•  different  and  indeterminate  characters  are  given  to  chords 
which  it  were  to  be  wiftted  had  an  unalterable  and  efta- 
bliffied  theory. 

Another  fyftem  is  now  prefumed  to  be  advanced,  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  either  of  the  former,  and  wholly 
founded  on  the  principles  of  Vibration,  or  the  natural 
fucceffion  of  founds.  See  Ex.  21.  Here,  by  adding  the 
vibrations  of  a  given  found  regularly  as  they  arile,  it  di- 
reCtly  appears,  that  the  chords,  of  the  ninth,  eleventh, 
and  thirteenth,  are  naturally  felf-conftruCted  ;  and  that 
by  one,  two,  and  three,  thirds,  being  fucceflively  added 
over,  and  not  under,  the  fundamental  chord  of  the  feventh. 
If  the  feventh  of  each  chord,  being  flat,  fliould  be  confi¬ 
dered  as  an  objection  to  this  theory,  it  mult  be  recolleCted 
that  flat-feventh  exifts  in  Nature  ;  and,  fince  the  above 
order  of  conftruCting  thefe  chords  is  wholly  founded  on 
the  analogy  of  Nature,  that  very  objection  becomes  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  prefent  fyftem. 

Of  the  Chord  of  the  Ninth. 

To  the  ninth  belong  3,  5,  7.  Plate  VI.  Ex.  22.  Ihows 
the  different  fpecies  of  ninths.  The  ninth  followed  by 
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any  other  figure,  as  9  8,  9  7,  9  6,  9  5,  or  9  3,  is  accompa¬ 
nied  by  |  ;  joined  to  any  other  figure,  as  6>  or  5>  ’t is 
accompanied  with  3.  Ex.  23.  Ihows  the  preparation  and 
refolution  of  both  thefe  kinds.  At  Ex.  24.  all  the  fore¬ 
going  chords  are  prepared  and  relolved. 

Of  the  Chord  of  the  Eleventh,  and  its  Derivatives. 

The  eleventh,  or  chord  of  the  fourth,  is  figured  by 
to  which  belongs  5.  The  different  fpecies  a\;e  exhibited  at 
Ex.  25.  The  chord  of  the  eleventh  figured  thus,  7,  jj,  or  jj, 
is  accompanied  by  the  fifth.  Figured  thus,  f,  it  is  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  fourth.  Figured  thus,  |,  it  is  complete  in 
itfelf.  Ex.  26.  deferibes  its  preparation  and  refolution. 
Ex.  27.  gives  the  chords  at  h,  i,  h,  !,  in,  n,  o,  p,  prepared 
and  refolved.  The  third  from  the  bafs  of  the  eleventh,  is 
ufed  in  its  firft  refolution.  The  ninth  from  the  bafs  may 
be  figured  by  a  9,  when  that  interval  is  uppermoft,  as  q,  s; 
but  in  other  cafes  it  is  figured  by  a  2.  To  diftinguilh  the 
chord  of  the  eleventh,  when  in  part  figured  by  a  9,  from 
the  chord  of  the  ninth  itfelf;  it  is  only  neceflary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  former  chord  muft  contain  a  fourth,  which 
the  latter  chord  can  never  do. 

The  chords  4  3,  and  l  ~,  are  taken  out  of  the  eleventh, 
as  at  Ex.  28.  To  the  43  belongs  g  ;  to  the  \  3,  belongs  5. 
The  chord  4  3  ufually  takes  place  on  a  holding-hals.  See 
Ex.  29.  The  fourth  may  refolve  by  an  inveriion  of  the 
third,  or  pafs  into  another  difeord  ;  in  either  cafe,  the 
fourth  is  accompanied  by  g.  See  Ex.  30. 

The  l  generally  takes  place  on  the  fame  bafs  ;  but 
the  l  may  Itand  alone,  and  be  refolved  into  another  dif¬ 
eord  :  in  either  cafe,  \  is  accompanied  by  5 ;  as  in  Ex.  31, 
The  43  is  often  ufed  in  the  perledl  cadence. 

The  chords  §  and  |  require  no  addition,  but  are  com¬ 
plete  in  themfelves,  and  are  derived  by  inverfion  from  the 
chord  of  the  eleventh.  See  Ex.  32.  The  chord  §  is  ge¬ 
nerally  l'ucceeded  by  6,  but  may  be  followed  by  £  ;  as  at 
Ex.  33.  The  4  is  ufually  followed  by  g.  See  Ex.  34. 
The  \  refolving  into  6  is  an  inverfion  of  43  ;  and  the  £ 
refolving  into  §  is  an  inverfion  of  \  3. 

Of  the  Chord  of  the  Thirteenth. 

The  chord  of  the  thirteenth,  or  difeord  of  £,  is  figured 
by  l,  to  which  belongs  2.  See  the  different  fpecies  at 
Ex.  35.  The  chord  figured  thus,  |,  |,  |,  |,  is  com¬ 
plete  in  itfelf:  at  Ex.  36.  are  their  preparation  and  refo- 
lutian. 

Progression  of  the  Fundamental  Bass. 

The  progreflion  of  the  fundamental  bafs  is  of  fuch  im¬ 
portance,  that,  without  a  proper  knowledge  of  its  ufe,  it 
is  impoffible  to  be  either  a  corredf  harmonift  or  a  good 
compofer:  for,  as  the  fundamental  concord  and  dilcord 
are  the  foundation  of  all  the  derived  chords,  fo  the  pro- 
greffion  and  intermixture  of  the  latter  chords  are  entirely 
ruled  and  governed  by  that  of  the  former. 

The  fundamental  bafs  carries  either  the  perfect  concord 
or  the  difeord  of  the  feventh ;  which  chords  may  take 
place  in  any  part  of  the  fcale  ;  but  in  what  manner  they 
ihall  fucceed  each  other  is  to  be  determined  by  pofitive 
rules,  fuch  rules  being  abfolutely  neceflary  to  regulate  the 
ule  of  the  derived  chords,  which  are  all  reducible  to  the 
two  fundamental  chords :  for,  if  the  progreflion  of  the 
fundamental  bafs  be  regular,  the  harmony  arifing  from  it 
will  be  regular  alfo  ;  but,  if  harmony  be  reduced  to  its 
fundamental  bafs,  and  an  irregular  progreflion  appears,  it 
is  then  a  proof  that  the  harmony  has  been  improperly  ufed, 

PrpgreJJions  of  the  Fundamental  Concord. 

Thefe  progreflions  are  ffiown  on  Plate  VII.  at  Ex.  1. 
from  which  it  appears,  that  to  afeend  a  third  and  defeend 
a  fixth,  or  to  alcend  a  fourth  and  defeend  a  fifth,  and  fo 
4  Q  on. 
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on,  is  precifely  the  fame  thing.  It  is  irregular  for  a  bafs 
carrying  the  fundamental  concord  to  afeend  or  defcend 
immediately  a  fecond  or  a  feventh,  except  by  licenfe  or 
omiffion.  But  this  rule  does  not  imply,  that  the  fecond 
or  feventh  of  the  fcale  may  not  be  ufed  as  a  bafs  carrying 
the  fundamental  concord  :  on  the  contrary,  they  may  at 
ail  times  be  ufed,  provided  they  are  regularly  introduced 
and  difmifl'ed  by  one  of  the  progreffions  in  the  lalt  Ex¬ 
ample;  and,  when  other  chords  intervene,  fee  Ex.  2. 
Thus,  the  fecond  of  the  fcale  k  k  k,  and  the  feventh  1 1, 
being  required  as  fundamental  baffes,  the  progreffions  i  i  i 
and  mm  fhow  how  they  ffiould  be  introduced  and  dif- 
miffed.  The  two  fundamental  balfes  in  quefticn,  meet 
at  k  1,  but  the  progreffion  from  one  to  the  other  is  ltriftly 
fundamental.  The  bafs  lin  is  both  leading  and  conclu- 
five,  and  determines  the  key.  Laftly,  the  bafs  may  af- 
cend  one  degree,  if  the  fecond  bafs  carries  the  fundamental 
difeord,  as  at  no,  p  q ;  but,  as  each  chord  contains  a 
fifth,  the  fifth  in  the  fecond  chord  mud  defcend  on  the 
third  of  the  firft  bafs,  to  avoid  two  fucceffive  fifths. 

Progreffions  of  the  Fundamental  Difeord. 

The  fundamental  difeord  may  either  afeend  a  fourth 
or  defcend  a  fifth  into  the  perfeft  concord,  or  elfe  conti¬ 
nue  that  progreffion  with  fucceffive  chords  of  the  feventh. 
See  Ex.  3.  The  fundamental  difeord  in  progreilions 
mud  always  commence  and  conclude  with  the  perfect 
concord,  or  one  of  its  inverfions. 

Pi  •ogreffions  by  Licence,  or  Omiffion. 

If  the  fundamental  bafs,  carrying  the  perfeft  concord, 
afeend  or  defcend  one  degree,  it  is  by  licence;  becaufe 
there  is  always  fuppofed  to  be  an  omitted  fundamental  bafs 
between  tw-o  fuch  chords.  See  Ex.  4.  where,  by  fuppofing 
the  bafs  at  t,  v,  or  w,  to  be  between  r  s,  the  progreffion  at 
r  s  is  allowable.  If  the  fundamental  bafs,  aarrying  the 
difeord  of  the  feventh,  afeends  one  degree  into  the  per- 
feft  concord,  as  at  x  y,  the  bafs  at  z,  which  re  fo  Ives  the 
preceding  chord,  mult  be  fuppofed,  though  omitted. 
The  progreilions  *>•  s,  and  x  y,  ape  often  ufed  ;  particu¬ 
lar^  in  the  interrupted  cadence.  The  fundamental  dii- 
cord  on  the  feventh  of  the  major  fcale  is  permitted  to 
afeend  one  degree  into  the  perfect  concord,  as  at  h  h, 
i  i,  fince  the  feventh  at  h  h  muft  not  be  treated  as  a  real 
feventh,  but  as  an  apparent  or  diminiihed  feventh,  which 
fufpends  its  own  fundamental  bafs.  Therefore  the  feventh 
at  h  h  is  confidered  as  a  fufpenfion  of.  the  £  at  It  k  ;  the 
fundamental  bafs  of  which  is  that  at  ll.  Coniequently  the 
progreffion  at  h  Ji,  i  i,  is  nothing  more  than  that  at  mm,  nn. 

Natural  Harmony  cf  the  Scale. 

Each  part  of  the  diatonic  fcale,  taken  as  a  bafs,  has 
fome  particular  chord  naturally  belonging  to  it:  which 
conftitutes  the  natural  harmony  of  the  fcale ;  for  no 
fooner  is  any  bafs  determined,  than  its  natural  chord, 
according  to  this  fcale,  prefents  itfelf  to  the  imagination ; 
and  upon  this  principle  any  determined  meiody  alfo  im¬ 
plies  its  own  bafs.  Any  deviation  from  the  natural 
harmony  of  the  fcale  is  regulated  by  the  progreffions  of 
the  fundamental  bafs.  Three  parts  of  the  fcale  are  natu¬ 
rally  fundamental,  viz.  the  key-note,  the  fourth,  and  the 
fifth.  See  Ex.  5.  The  fifth  may  carry  the  perfeft  concord, 
or  the  difeord  of  the  feventh,  according  to  circumftances. 
Of  the  above  three  fundamental  parts  of  the  fcale,  the 
chords  of  all  the  others,  with  fome  few  exceptions,  are 
inverfions.  Although  the  fourth  is  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  fcale,  yet  it  cannot  properly  afeend  to  or  defcend 
from  the  fifth  by  the  perfeft  concord,  that  not  being  a 
fundamental  progreffion.  If  then  the  fourth  afeends  to 
the  fifth  by  the  perfeft  concord,  as  at  It  k,  in  Ex.  6.  or 
defqends  from  it  as,  at  h  m,  it  muft  be  by  licence,  or  by 
fuppofition  that  the  notes  i  l  are  omitted  fundamental 
baffes.  Therefore,  in  order  to  make  a  proper  progreffion 
from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth,  another  fundamental  bafs  is 
«q)led  into  the  natural  harmony,  viz.  the  difeord  pf  thp 


feventh  on  the  fecond  part  of  the  fcale,  as  at  n.  This 
difeord  gives  the  Ij  (or  its  firft  inverfion)  to  the  fourth  of 
the  fcale  at  o,  and  confequently  produces  a  regular  pro¬ 
greffion  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  at  op.  Yet  when, 
according  to  the  received  progreffion  of  the  natural  har¬ 
mony  of  the  fcale,  the  fifth  with  the  perfeft  concord 
afeends  to  the  fixth,  with  the  chord  of  the  6th,  as  at  c/  r  ; 
then  the  fourth  of  the  fcale  at  v  becomes  pofitively  fun¬ 
damental  of  the  chord  at  r.  Therefore  the  progreffion  s  v, 
which  is  fundamental  of  q  r,  muft  be  admitted;  but  this, 
as  before  obferved,  can  only  be  under  the  fuppofition  of 
the  intermediate  bafs  at  t.  The  introduction  of  a  fourth 
fundamental  bafs  muft  be  confidered  as  temporary,  fo  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  natural  harmony  of  the  fcale ;  for, 
w  hen  the  fourth  and  fifth  parts  of  the  fcale  do  not  fuc- 
ceed  each  other,  as  at  w  x,  the  fourth  may  be  regularly 
ufed  as  a  fundamental  bafs.  The  ufual  conftruCtion  of 
the  natural  harmony  of  the  major  and  minor  feales,  with 
the  fundamental  bafs  of  each  chord,  is  fhown  at  Ex.  7. 
In  the  progreffion  of  either  fcale  defeending,  the  fun¬ 
damental  bafs  at  w  x  leads  out  of  the  original  key,  but 
which  is  returned  to  by  the  bafs  y  z.  The  natural  har¬ 
mony  of  the  major  and  minor  feales  afeending  is  pre¬ 
cifely  the  fame  ;  but  in  defeending  their  harmonies  differ, 
and  the  fourth  of  the  fcale  as  a  fundamental  bafs  is 
wholly  fet  afide. 

Of  Suspension,  Anticipation,  and  Transition. 

Deviations  from  the  natural  harmony  of  the  fcale  take 
place  by  means  of  fundamental  progreffions,  or  their  in¬ 
verfions  ;  by  chords  by  fuppofition  ;  or  by  fufpenfion,  an¬ 
ticipation,  or  tranfition. 

A  chord  is  Jufpended,  when  one  or  more  parts  of  a  pre¬ 
ceding  chord  are  introduced  on  the  bafs  of  one  fucceed- 
ing.  Sufpenfions  take  place  on  the  accented  part  of  a 
bar,  and  are  refolved  on  the  unaccented  part.  "See  Ex.  8. 
In  the  above  inftances  the  fufpenfions  were  in  the  upper 
parts  only ;  but  Ex.  6.  will  exhibit  fufpenfions  in  the  bafs. 

A  chord  is  anticipated,  when  one  part  or  more  of  a, 
fucceeding  chord  is  introduced  on  the  bafs  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one.  Anticipations  take  place  on  the  accented 
part  of  a  bar,  and  their  refolutions  on  the  unaccented 
part.  See  Ex.  10. 

Had  not  the  fecond  chord  on  each  bafs  been  anticipated 
by  notes  at  h,  i,  k,  l,  the  above  progreffion  would  have 
run  as  in  Ex.  1 1. 

If,  in  palling  from  any  chord  to  another,  one  or  more 
intermediate  notes  are  introduced  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  fundamental  harmony,  fuch  introduced  notes  are 
called  tranfitions.  Tranfition  is  either  regular  or  irregular. 
Regular  tranfition  takes  place  on  the  part  of  the  bar  or 
bafs  to  which  it  belongs.  See  Ex.  12.  The  regular  tran- 
fient  notes  are  thole  at  li,  i,  k,  l,  m,  n,  o,  p,  q,  r,  s,  t. 
More  than  one,  and  even  all  the  upper  parts  of  a  chord,, 
may  be  tranfient,  as  at  v  w,  and  z  y,  in  Ex.  13.  If  all 
the  chords  in  the  example  x  y  are  lengthened,  as  at  z , 
then  the  chords  themfelves  become  tranfient. 

Irregular  tranfition  takes  place  on  the  accented  part  of 
the  bar  or  bafs  to  which  it  belongs,  and  differs  from  fuf¬ 
penfion  in  not  being  prepared.  See  Ex.  14.  The  fingle  irre¬ 
gular  tranfitions  are  thofe  at  h,  i,  k,  l ;  the  double  irregular 
tranfitions,  thofe  at  m,n,o,p;  and  the  tranfient  chords 
thofe  at  q,  r.  From  what  has  been  faid  of  unaccented 
and  accented  tranfitions,  it  muft  be  obvious  that  in  fuch 
a  progreffion,  as  at  Ex.  15,  the  notes  marked  thus  '  are 
tranfient;  and  thofe  marked  thus",  or  thus  are  mix¬ 
tures  of  regular  and  irregular  tranfitions. 

Other  deviations  from  the  natural  fcale  may  be  found 
in  great  variety  in  the  works  of  Sebaftian  Bach,  of  which, 
we  have  felefted  as  many  as  occupy  the  front  of  Plate  V  III. 

OF  MODULATION. 

Modulation,  during  the  fixteenth  century,  implied 
nothing  more  than  a  change  of  voice  from  one  found  to 
another  ;  but  the  ingenious  citizen  of  Geneva,  more  con¬ 
sonant; 
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fonant  to  prelent  praftice  In  mufic,  defines  modulation, 
1C  the  manner  of  eftablilhing  and  treating  a  key  but 
adds,  that  the  word,  at  prefent,  generally  implies  the  art 
of  conducing  melody  and  harmony,  fucceflively,  into 
many  keys,  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  rule.  If  the  key  is  announced  by  harmony,  it  is 
from  harmony  that  the  laws  of  modulation  arife. 

Modulation  is  either  natural  or  abrupt.  Natural  mo¬ 
dulation  is  that  which  takes  placejaetween  any  key  and 
another  direftly  related  to  it.  Abrupt  modulation,  is  a 
fudden  change  from  one  key  to  another  not  dire&ly  re¬ 
lated  to  it. 

Of  Natural  Modulation* 

The  leading  principles  of  natural  modulation  may  be 
comprehended  under  the  following  heads  :  A  compofition 
lhould  finifh  in  the  fame  key  in  which  it  begins  ;  and,  if 
it  confift  of  two  or  more  independent  movements,  each 
lhould  do  the  fame.  A  compofition  may  neverthelefs 
begin  in  one  mode  and  end  in  another ;  that  is,  it  may 
begin  in  a  minor  key  and  conclude  in  the  major  of  the 
fame  name,  or  vice  verfa  ;  this,  however,  lhould  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  licenfe,  not  to  be  taken  without  fome  evident 
reafon.  In  a  Ihort  compofition,  modulation  is  not  infilled 
on,  nor  even  neceflary  ;  but  then  it  is  proper  that  the 
matter  be  fufficiently  interefting  to  prevent  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  monotony. 

Every  key  has  five  others  related,  to  it,  and  into  either 
of  which  it  may  modulate  ;  thus  : 


Any  major  key  can 
modulate  into  the 
Any  minor  key  can 
modulate  into  the 


Major  Modulations. 


4  5  6  7 


Minor  Modulations 


/  part  of  its  fcale. 


Thus  the  major  key  cannot  modulate  into  its  feventh, 
nor  the  minor  key  into  its  fecond  ;  as  each  contains  an 
imperfedl  or  falfe  fifth. 

The  modulation  of  any  given  key,  into  either  of  the 
five  keys  related  to  it,  may  be  performed  .in  three  diffe¬ 
rent  ways  :  by  the  difcord  of  the  feventh  ;  by  the  perfect 
concord  ;  or  by  the  chord  of  the  diminifhed  feventh. 

1.  By  the  Jevcnth  and  its  inverfions .• — 'This  modulation 
may  be  performed  either  by  the  chord  of  the  feventh,  on 
the  fifth  of  the  new  key,  as  at  h,  Ex.  i.  (on  the  back  of 
Plate  VIII.)  or  by  either  of  its  inverfions,  as  at  i,  It,  l. 
This  Ihows  all  the  four  different  ways  of  modulating. 
When  the  modulation  takes  place  by  the  chord  of  the  2, 
as  at  l,  the  refolution  of  that  chord, muft  be  on  the  third 
of  the  new  key,  with  the  chord  of  the  fixth,  as  the  fmall 
note  at  m  will  Ihow.  In  this  Example  will  be  feen  the 
five  relative  modulations  of  the  given  key  at  i,  major  and 
minor.  Although  the  feventh  only  is  marked  over  the 
keys,  at  n,  o,  p,  q;  it  muft  neverthelefs  be  underftood, 
that  the  modulations  into  thele  keys  may  alfo  be  performed 
by  either  of  the  inverfions  of  that  chord,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  at  h,  i ,  k,  l. 

2.  By  the  perfed  Concord. — When  the  fifth  (t,  Ex.  2.) 
of  the  new  key  ( v )  is  not  immediately  preceded  by  the 
original  key  (r),  but  by  any  other  note  (as  at  s'),  then 
the  fifth  ( t )  may  carry  the  perfect  concord  ;  or  the  fifth 
of  the  new  key  ( x )  may  be  preceded  by  the  new  key-note 
itfelf  (as  at  w),  or  by  either  of  its  two  inverted  chords,, 
(as  at  y  or  z.) 

3.  By  the  diminifned  Seventh.- — Modulations  into  minor 
keys  may  take  place  by  the  chord  of  the  diminifhed  or 
extreme-flat  feventh,  as  at  It  h,  Ex.  3.  or  by  one  of  its  in¬ 
verfions,  as  at  kit ;  which  indeed  is  almoft  the  fame  thing 
as  performing  the  modulation  by  the  real  feventh  5  for, 
as  the  diminifhed  feventh  is  a  fufpenfion  of  its  own  fun¬ 
damental  bafs,  fo  the  fundamental  bafs  of  lih  and  Uk  is 
Shat  at  ii  and  1 1. 

Having  fhown  by  what  means  modulation  may  be  per¬ 


formed,  it  will  be  now  requifite  to  fliow  by  what  rules  it 
is  regulated,  and  how  far  it  may  be  carried. 

The  order  ,  of  modulating  from  one  eftabliflied  key  to 
another,  more  or  lefs  related  to  it,  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  following  general  heads:  The  firft  modula¬ 
tion  of  a  major  key  is  into  its  fifth;  this  tone  being  (in 
the  fcale)  next  in  influence  to  the  key.  The  firft  modu¬ 
lation  of  a  minor  key  is  into  its  third  major  ;  for  this 
brings  the  minor  key  back  to  the  major  key  on  which  it 
is  eftabliflied.  The  fecondaiy  modulations  of  a  major 
key  depend  much  more  on  will  than  on  rule ;  but,  before 
return  of  the  original  key,  the  fourth  major  and  fixth  mi¬ 
nor  are  generally  introduced.  The  fecondary  modula¬ 
tions  of  a  minor  key  ftand  nearly  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftances;  but  its  neareft  relative  keys  are  always  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  Few  pieces,  however,  of  confiderable  length, 
confine  themfelves  to  relative  modulations  alone,  but  go 
into  others  apparently  extraneous.  This  happens  more 
efpecially,  when  one  of  the  relative  keys  is  confidered  as  a 
principal ;  by  which  a  fecond  order  of  keys  arifes,  colla¬ 
terally  relative  to  the  primary  key  ;  or,  when  the  modu¬ 
lation  is  carried  ftill  further,  then  by  regarding  one  of 
thole  collateral  keys  as  principal,  a  third  order  of  keys 
prefents  itfelf.  But  fuch  extraneous  modulations  ought 
to  be  admitted  with  great  caution,  on  account  of  their 
extreme  diftance  from  the  original  key  ;  which,  if  once 
loft  fight  of,  can  only  be  regained  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  either  by  modulating  to  one  of  its  relative  keys,  or 
by  means  of  an  enharmonic  change,  or  abrupt  modula¬ 
tion.  Extraneous  modulations  may,  however,  be  ufed 
with  great  efte£i ;  of  this,  the  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  other  mailers,  contain  many  fine  inftances. 

As  every  key  is  naturally  related  to  five  others,  fo  each 
of  thefe  relative  keys  can  only  be  confidered  as  one  de¬ 
gree,  or  remove,  from  the  original ;  conlequently,  keys 
which  are  not  relative  muft  be  extraneous.  As  the  rela¬ 
tive  minor  of  every  major  key  is  on  the  fixth  tone  above, 
and  not  that  of  the  fame  name  ;  confequently,  major  and 
minor  keys  of  the  fame  name  are  not  relative,  but  extra¬ 
neous.  Therefore,  if  any  major  key  changes  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  minor  of  the  fame  name,  or  vice  verfa,  the 
modulation  is  not  natural,  but  abrupt. 

Of  Abrupt  Modulation. 

Abrupt  modulation  is  a  fudden  change  from  one  key  to 
another  not  immediately  related.  This  modulation  may 
take  place  either  by  changing  the  mode,  by  omiflion,  or 
by  an  enharmonic  change. 

1.  By  changing  the  Mode. —  If  any  of  the  major  keys 
contained  in  the  relative  modulations  of  a  given  key  are 
changed  into  minor,  or  the  minor  keys  into  major,  the 
modulation  is  abrupt.  See  Ex.  4.  The  primary  or  lead¬ 
ing  key  at  A  is  fuppoled  to  precede  the  others  at  i,  It,  l,  m,  n,o, 
immediately  ;  fo  that  every  ftep  it  takes  is  abrupt,  not  even 
excepting  that  from  h  to  i,  which  bears  the  fame  name. 

2.  By  Omifjion. — .This  kind  of  modulation  fuppofes 
fome  (omitted)  chord  between  two  others  to  connefl 
them  together.  See  Ex.  5.  It  muft  be  evident  that  fuch 
modulations  as  thofe  from  t  to  v,  v  to  w,  w  to  x,  and  from 
x  to  y,  can  only  be  admitted  by  fuppofing  the  chords  ex- 
prefled  in  the  fmall  notes  to  be  omitted.  This,  being 
the  leaft  agreeable  of  the  abrupt  modulations,  is  the  leaft 
ufed. 

3.  By  changing  the  Name  of  any  given  Note. — This  fpe- 
cies  of  abrupt  modulation  is  of  the  enharmonic  fcale,  and 
is  founded  on  the  chord  of  the  diminilhed  feventh.  See 
Ex.  6.  where,  by  changing  the  name  of  the  bafs  of  the  di¬ 
minilhed  feventh  at  z,  to  the  other  bafs  z  z,  a  fourth  in- 
verfion  of  a  diminilhed  leventh  is  produced;  alfo  by 
changing  the  name  of  the  upper  part  of  the  inverfion  of 
the  diminilhed  feventh,  as  at  hh,  a  diminilhed  feventh 
itfelf  is  produced  at  i  i.  Although  the  chords  at  z,  zz3 
or  h  h,  i  i,  are  the  fame  in  found,  yet  they  are  not  fo  in 
fenfe.  See  Ex.  7.. 
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The  chord  at  It  k  may  either  refolve  into  1 1  or  mm; 
but  that  at  nn  muft  firlt  refolve  into  vo,  before  it  can 
pafs  into  pp.  Again,  the  fundamental  bafs  of  the  chord 
at  hh  is  very  different  from  that  at  nn,  although  the 
fame  in  found.  See  Ex.  8. 

Abrupt  modulations  are  much  ufed  in  recitatives.  We 
fliall  conclude  the  fubjedt  with  a  beautiful  inftance  from 
the  oratorio  of  the  Meffiali.  See  Ex.  9.  Here  the  abrupt 
modulation  takes  place  by  changing  the  minor  third  in 
the  chord  at  qq  into  a  new  bafs  note  at  rr. 

We  may  obferve  in  general,  that  no  flats  or  {harps  are 
placed  at  the  clef  in  recitative ;  thefe  are  all  regarded  as 
accidental ;  nor  is  Italian  recitative  ever  confined  to  any 
one  key.  Every  note  has  its  fignature. 

OF  COUNTERPOINT. 

The  term  counterpoint  originated  in  the  ancient  manner 
of  writing  notes  as  mere  points,  or  large  dots  ;  where  it 
denoted  “  point  againft  point,”  or  one  part  to  another. 
This  latter  lignification  it  ftill  has  in  modern  harmony, 
where  “  writing  a  counterpoint”  denotes  the  harmo- 
niling  of  a  fmgle  part,  by  letting  one  or  more  parts  to  it. 
The  part  to  be  harmoniled  is  called  the  J'ubjeft,  or  princi¬ 
pal  melody ;  and  the  parts  fet  to  it  are  the  counterpoint. 
But  in  general  the  fubjedl  and  counterpoint  are  under- 
Itood  coiledtively,  when  counterpoint  is  fpoken  of,  with¬ 
out  diftinguifliing  them.  And,  as  a  fubjedl  harmoniled 
produces  a  compofition  in  parts,  or  a  harmony;  fo  the 
term  counterpoint,  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  denotes  mufic 
in  parts,  or  mufic  in  full  harmony. 

According  to  the  above  definitions,  harmony  or  coun¬ 
terpoint  may  be  fet  either  with  regard  merely  to  its  fimple 
eorredtnefs,  without  the  objedt  of  rendering  the  parts  in¬ 
vertible  ;  or  for  the  double  purpofe  of  rendering  the 
parts  invertible,  as  w'ell  as  corredt.  The  former  is  called 
fimple  counterpoint ;  the  latter,  double  counterpoint. 

Of  Simple  Counterpoint. 

Simple  counterpoint  may  be  divided  into  plain  and  figu- 
trutive.  Both  forts  may  confift  of  harmonies  of  any  num¬ 
ber  of  parts ;  and  in  any  of  their  forms,  the  principal  me¬ 
lody  may  be  in  the  higheft,  loweft,  ormiddle,  part,  when 
there  are  more  than  two  parts. 

It  will  be  ufeful  to  obferve,  that  what  is  meant  by JiriEl 
harmony,  or  counterpoint,  is  a  compofition  which  confills 
of  nothing  but  effential  chords  and  their  fyncopation  ; 
and/ree  harmony,  is  that  in  which  the  diatonic  and. chro¬ 
matic  means  are  introduced  among  the  effential  notes. 

Plain  fimple  counterpoint  confifts  of  notes  of  the  fame 
length.  On  Plate  IX.  Ex.  1.  is  a  melody  as  higheft  part, 
to  which  a  bafs  and  two  middle  parts  are  to  be  fet.  At 
Ex.  2.  the  melody  is  in  the  bafs ;  and  at  Ex.  3.  in  a  mid¬ 
dle  part. 

Figurative  fimple  counterpoint  allows  notes  of  different 
durations,  both  in  the  fame  part  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  harmony  ;  as  in  Ex.  4. 

Of  Double  Counterpoint. 

Double  counterpoint  denotes  a  compofition  calculated 
for  inverfion  ;  and  though,  with  particular  regard  to  the 
number  of  invertible  parts,  there  are  not  only  double, 
but  alfo  treble,  quadruple,  and  greater,  counterpoints, 
every  poffible  inverfion  of  them  muft  be  as  regular  as 
double  counterpoint  with  any  of  the  invertible  parts; 
for  qll  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  conftrudting  any  tw'o 
parts  of  a  harmony,  fo  that  the  lower  may  be  fet  over  the 
higher,  or  the  contrary.  The  dodtrine  of  double  coun¬ 
terpoint  is  one  of  the  moft  important  branches  of  har¬ 
mony  ;  for  it  fhows  how  different  harmonies  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  fame  parts  on  melodies,  or  how  aftridter 
unity  can  be  combined  with  moft  interefting  varieties, 
than  by  mere  fimple  counterpoint.  And  thefe  varieties 
confift  either  in  different  ftates  of- the  fame  fundamental 
harmony,  as  in  the  counterpoint  of  the  odlave,  or  in  dilie- 
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rent  fundamental  harmonies,  as  in  all  the  other  counter¬ 
points,  or  alfo  in  the  intermixture  of  both  parts. 

Double  counterpoint  is  to  be  confidered  ;  firftly,  with 
regard  to  the  interval  in  which  the  inverfion  fliall  take 
place;  fecondly,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  invertible 
and  other  parts;  and,  thirdly,  with  regard  to  the  fort  of 
motion  in  which  the  inverfion  fliall  be  introduced. 

1.  A  counterpoint  may  be  calculated  for  an  inverfion 
in  one  interval  only  ;  or  in  two  or  more'difterent  intervals. 
And  it  is  called  according  to  its  refpedtive  interval  ;  viz. 
a  counterpoint  of  the  odlave,  ninth,  tenth,  and  fo  forth. 
But  the  intervals  that  exceed  a  feventh  are  nothing  more 
than  odlaves  of  fmaller  intervals,  as  in  fimple  counter¬ 
point.  Thus,  the  ninth  is  a  higher  fecond,  the  tenth  a 
higher  third,  &c.  A  counterpoint  of  the  odlave,  there¬ 
fore,  admits  of  an  inverfion  in  the  odlave  of  the  ffime  in¬ 
terval  ;  one' of  the  twelfth,  an  inverfion  in  the  odlave  of 
the  fifth,  and  fo  forth  ;  and  the  double  odlave  may  be 
ufed  inftead  of  the  fimple  odlave  where  occafion  permits. 

The  general  rules  in  double  counterpoint  are  as  fol¬ 
low  :  1.  The  two  parts  muft  be  calculated  fo  that  every 

interval  is  treated  regularly,  both  before  and  after  the  in¬ 
verfion  ;  and  then  it  is  the  fame  thing,  whether  the  in¬ 
verfion  is  produced  by  carrying  the  lower  part  over  the 
higher,  or  the  contrary.  2.  The  two  parts  muft  not 
crofs  each  other  before  the  inverfion,  nor  contain  any  in¬ 
terval  greater  than  that  in  which  the  inverfion  is  to  take 
place. 

Double  Counterpoint  of  the  Qclave. 

This  confifts  of  two  parts  calculated  to  be  inverted,  by- 
carrying  either  of  them  hn  odlave  or  double  odlave  towards 
the  other.  The  rules  of  i  t  depend  on  the  change  of  in¬ 
tervals  which  the  inverfion  produces,  according  to  the 
following  table  : 

Intervals  before  the  inverfion  1  2  3  4  5  .6  7 

Their  inverfion  in  the  odlave  8  7  6  5  4  3  2 

Here  it  appears,  that,  by  this  inverfion,  the  unifon  pro¬ 
duces  an  odlave  ;  the  fecond  a  feventh,  the  third  a  fixth 
and  fo  forth.  A  counterpoint  of  the  odlave,  therefore5 
admits  of  any  fundamental  or  inverted,  effential  or  acci¬ 
dental,  interval,  that  is  treated  regularly  before  the  in¬ 
verfion,  except  confecutive  perfedl  fourths;  becaufe  in 
the  inverfion  they  produce  difallowed  fifths.  Neither 
ought  ninths  to  be  taken,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  in¬ 
verted.  At  <?,  Ex.  5.  is  a  fhort  fubjecl  in  the  higher,  and 
its  counterpoint  in  the  lower,  part ;  at  b  is  an  inverfion 
.of  it  in  the  odlave;  and  at  c  an  inverfion  in  the  double 
octave  ;  d  is  another  example  of  inverfion  in  the  odlave. 

Of  Double  Counterpoint  of  other  Intervals  bejules  the  Odave . 

Thefe  counterpoints  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes  j 
viz.  principal  and  derivative.  The  former  are  thofe  of  the 
three  fundamental  intervals  befides  the  odlave;  viz;  the 
twelfth,  tenth,  and  fourteenth.  And  the  latter  are  thofe 
which  arife  from  the  inverfion  of  the  three  former  ones 
in  the  odlave ;  viz.  the  eleventh,  thirteenth,  and  ninth. 
Both  forts  rank  in  the  order  in  w-hich  they  are  here  placed  ; 
for  an  inverfion  in  the  tw-elfth,  as  odlave  of  the  fifth, 
leaves  the  tranfpofed  melody  major  or  minor  as  before, 
and  confequently  neareft  related  to  its  previous  ftate;  but 
an  inverfion  in  the  tenth,  as  odlave  of  the  third,  changes 
the  tranfpofed  melody  from  major  to  minor,  or  the  con¬ 
trary,  which  renders  it  lefs  related  to  its  previous  ftate 
than  the  former  inverfion.;  and  that  in  the  fourteenth, 
or  odlave  of  the  feventh,  is  llill  lefs  related  to  its  previous 
ftate,  becaufe  it  renders  every  interval  diffonant  to  its 
former  ftate ;  and  the  fame  it  is  with  the  counterpoints  of 
the  eleventh,  thirteenth,  and  ninth. 

The  general  rules  are  as  follows :  1.  It  produces  the 

fame  change  of  intervals,  whether  the  higher  part  is  car¬ 
ried  into  its  refpedtive  interval  over  the  lower,  or  the  lower 
part  over  the  higher;  or  alfo  when  the  one  part  is  carried 
but  into  its  refpedtive  fimple  interval,  and-the  other  part 
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an  o (Slave  towards  it.  a.  Some  accidental  fharps  or  flats 
are  allowed  in  the  inverfion,  to  preferve  the  original  pro- 
greflion  more  ftriftly  than  could  otherwife  be  done.  And 
the  end  of  an  inverfion  may  be  altered,  if  a  conclufion 
on  the  fucceeding  harmony  require  it.  3.  Every  interval 
may  be  ufed  as  an  accidental  one.  And  thofe  effential 
ones  which  cannot  be  ul'cd  without  certain  limitations, 
may  be  covered  by  a  diatonic  or  chromatic  gradual  pro- 
greflion  to  and  from  them. 

Double  Counterpoint  of  the  Twelfth  or  Fifth. — Two  parts 
calculated  to  be  inverted  by  carrying  either  of  them  a 
twelfth  towards  the  other,  are  called  a  counterpoint  of 
the  twelfth.  The  particular  rules  of  this  counterpoint 
depend  on  that  change  of  intervals  which  the  inverfion 
produces,  as  exprefled  in  the  following  table ; 

Intervals  before  the  inverfion  x  2,  345  678910x112 
Their  inverfion  in  the  twelfth  12  11  10  98  7  65  4  32  1 

Here  it  appears,  that,  by  the  inverfion,  the  unifon  becomes 
a.  twelfth,  the  fecond  an  eleventh,  and  fo  forth.  Hence 
it  follows  :  Firft,  that  all  the  intervals,  except  the  fourth 
and  the  fixth,  can  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
t  limple  counterpoint ;  but  that  the  fourth  and  fixth,  when 
inverted,  become  difcords  ;  and  therefore  ought  only  to 
be  introduced  by  a  gradual  progrefiion  in  one  of  the  parts, 
Secondly,  that  confecutive  thirds  are  good,  becaufe  they 
become  thirds  again.  See  Ex.  6.  where,  at  a,  the  fubjedt 
is  in  the  lower,  and  a  counterpoint  to  it  in  the  higher, 
part;  at  b  is  one  inverfion  of  the  fame,  by  carrying  the 
higher  part  a  twelfth  towards  the  lower  ;  and  at  c  the 
other  inverfion,  by  carrying  the  lower  part  a  fifth  towards 
the  higher,  and  the  higher  part  an  oftave  towards  it  ; 
at  d  and  e  are  farther  examples  of  this  kind  of  inverfion. 

When  this  counterpoint  is  inverted  in  the  o (Stave,  ei¬ 
ther  before  or  after  its  inverfion  in  the  twelfth,  it  becomes 
a  counterpoint  of  the  eleventh,  which  may  be  inverted 
in  both  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  twelfth. 

Double  Counterpoint  of  the  Tenth  or  Third. — Two  parts 
calculated  to  be  inverted  by  carrying  either  of  them  a 
tenth  towards  the  other,  are  called  a  counterpoint  of  the 
tenth.  The  particular  rules  of  this  counterpoint  alfo 
depend  on  that  change  of  intervals  which  the  inverfion 
produces,  as  exprefled  in  the  following  table  : 

Intervals  before  the  inverfion  1  23456789  10 

Their  inverfion  in  the  tenth  10  98765432  1 
Here  it  appears,  that,  by  the  inverfion,  the  unifon  be¬ 
comes  a  tenth,  the  fecond  a  ninth,  and  fo  forth.  From 
which  it  follows  :  Firft,  that  ail  the  intervals,  except  the 
fourth,  may  be  treated  the  fame  as  in  the  Ample  counter¬ 
point.  Secondly,  that  the  equal  motion  muft  be  avoided 
throughout. 

Ex.  7.  at  a,  is  the  former  fubjeft  with  a  counterpoint 
to  it ;  and  at  b  and  c,  its  two  inverfions  in  the  tenth  ;  d 
and  e  are  other  examples  of  the  fame  kind  of  inverfion. 

When  this  counterpoint  is  inverted  in  the  oftave,  like 
the  former  one,  it  produces  a  counterpoint  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth. 

Double  Counterpoint  of  the  Fourteenth  or  Seventh. — Two 
parts  calculated  to  be  inverted  by  carrying  either  of  them, 
a  fourteenth  towards  the  other,  are  called  a  counterpoint 
of  the  fourteenth.  The  particular  rules  of  this  counter¬ 
point  again  depend  on  that  change  or  intervals  which  the 
inverfion  produces,  viz. 

Intervals  before  the  inverfion  1  2  3  4  567891011121314 

Inverfion  in  the  fourteenth  14  13  12  1 1  10  9  8  7  6  5  4  3  2  1 

Here  it  appears,  that,  by  the  inverfion,  the  unifon  becomes 
a  fourteenth,  the  fecond  a  thirteenth,  and  fo  forth.  From 
■which  it  follows  :  Firft,  that  ali  the  intervals,  except  the 
fixth  and  the  oftave,  may  be  treated  as  in  the  Ample  coun¬ 
terpoint.  Secondly,  that  equal  motion  muft  be  avoided 
throughout. 

F.x.  8.  at  «,  is  the  former  fubjeft,  with  a  counterpoint 
to  it;  and  at  b ,  c,  its  inverfions  in  the  fourteenth. 

When  this  counterpoint  is  inverted  in  the  oftave, 
Vol.  XVI.  No.  1  j  16. 
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like  the  two  former,  it  produces  a  counterpoint  of  the 
ninth. 

Double  Counterpoint  of  the  Eleventh,  Thirteenth,  and 
Ninth. — It  has  already  been  ftiovvn  how  this  counterpoint 
ariles  from  the  three  former  ones  by  the  Ample  procefs  of 
an  inverfion  in  the  odtave  ;  viz.  the  counterpoint  of  the 
eleventh  or  fourth,  from  that  of  the  twelfth  or  fifth  ;  the 
counterpoint  of  the  thirteenth  or  fixth,  from  that  of  the 
tenth  or  third  ;  and  the  counterpoint  of  the  ninth  or  fe¬ 
cond,  from  that  of  the  fourteenth  or  feventh.  When¬ 
ever,  therefore,  counterpoints  of  the  eleventh,  thirteenth, 
and  ninth,  are  introduced,  they  are  mere  derivatives  of  the 
former  ones  in  the  Came  manner  as  the  fourth,  fixth,  and  fe¬ 
cond,  are  derivative  intervals  of  the  fifth,  third,  and  feventh. 

Ex.  9.  at  a,  is  the  original  counterpoint,  which  is  in¬ 
vertible  in  the  twelfth,  tenth,  and  fourteenth,  and  coni'e- 
quently  alio  in'their  inverfions  in  the  oftave.  At  b,  each 
part  is  fet  one  degree  farther  from  the  other,  which  is  the 
lame  as  letting  one  of  the  parts  a  third  farther  from  the 
other;  and  confequently,  alfo,  the  fame  as  if  the  higher 
part  of  it  had  been  the  lower,  and  the  two  parts  inverted 
in  the  tenth.  At  c ,  the  higher  part  of  a  is  carried  a  third 
higher,  and  the  lower  part  one  degree  loyvef,  which  is  the 
fame  as  if  one  of  the  parts  had  been  carried  a  fourth  from' 
the  other;  and  confequently,  the  fame  as  if  the  parts  of 
a  had  been  firft  inverted  in  the  twelfth,  and  then  a  dou¬ 
ble  oftave  back  again.  At  d,  lee  the  original  higher 
part  a  fet  a  fourth  higher,  and  the  lower  two,  degrees 
lower,  which  is  the  fame  as  letting  one  of  the  parts  a  fixth 
farther  from  the  other ;  and  confequently,  alfo  the  fame 
as  if  the  counterpoint  at  a  had  been  firft  inverted  in  the 
tenth,  and  then  in  the  double  oftave  back  again.  Ate, 
the  original  part  is  difpofed  as  if  one  of  them  had  been  let 
a  feventh  farther  from  the  other,  which  is  the  fame  as  if 
the  original  higher  part  had  been  the  lower,  and  then  an 
inverfion  had  taken  place  in  the  fourteenth. 

According  to  the  rules  of  a  mulicalmode,  a  fubjeft.and 
its  counterpoint  in  any  interval  may  take  place  on  every 
degree  of  the  diatonic  fcale;  and  this  produces  the  differ¬ 
ent  fpecies  of  every  lbrt  of  double  counterpoint,  as  well  as 
of  its  different  inverfions,  in  a  fimilar  manner  as  the  diffe- 
ent  fpecies  of  intervals  and  chords  arife  from  their  taking 
place  on  the  other  degree  of  the  fcale. 

2.  Counterpoint  may  coniilt  of  more  than  two  inverti¬ 
ble  parts ;  and  others  may  alfo  be  added  as  mere  ac¬ 
companiments.  When  it  conlifts  of  three  invertible  parts, 
it  is  called  triple  counterpoint;  and  four  invertible  parts 
make  a  quadruple  counterpoint.  Thefe  are  the  moil;  ufe- 
ful  counterpoints  ;  for  quintuple,  fextuple,  &c.  &c.  are 
only  ufed  in  canons  of  fo  many  real  parts.  The  inverfions 
which  a  triple  and  quadruple  counterpoint  is  calculated 
for  are — Firft,  all  pofiible  ones  in  the  oftave  ;  and,  fe- 
condly,  thofe  in  other  intervals.  A  triple  or  quadruple 
counterpoint  may  be  formed  in  two  different  ways;  viz. 
firft  by  doubling  one  or  both  parts  of  a  double  counter¬ 
point  in  thirds ;  and,  fecondly,  by  giving  every  part  its, 
own  melody  or  progrefiion. 

The  counterpoints  whofe  parts  may  be  doubled  in 
thirds,  are  all  thofe  invertible  in  the  tenth  ;  either  with¬ 
out  or  with  being  ailb  invertible  in  the  twelfth  or  four¬ 
teenth.  And  the  principle  according  to  which  they  may 
thus  be  doubled  is  ;  that  the  confecutive  tenths  or  thirds, 
which  the  inverfion  produces  to  the  original  counter¬ 
point,  have  fo  good  an  effeft,  as  to  admit  being  added  to 
the  original  part  or  parts.  But  it  makes  a  material  differ¬ 
ence  whether  the  original  parts  lhall  be  doubled  in  thirds 
only  before  their  inverfion  in  the  twelfth,  tenth,  and  four¬ 
teenth,  or  both  before  and  after  thole  inverfions;  as  will 
appear  in  the  following  particulars. 

If  a  counterpoint  be  doubled  in  thirds  only  before 
its  inverfion  in  the  twelfth,  tenthrand  fourteenth,  it  mult 
be  obferved  :  Firft,  that  in  any  counterpoint  which  is  in¬ 
vertible  in  the  tenth,  one  part  may  be  doubled  ;  viz.  the 
higher  part  in  thirds  below,  or  the  lower  part  in  thirds 
above.  Secondly,  that,  if  the  faid  thirds  Ilia  11  be  let  to 
4  R  both 
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both  parts  at  once,  it  is  neceflary  to  avoid  the  fecond, 
fourth,  and  fixth,  as  eflential  intervals ;  to  ufe  no  long 
accidental  intervals  ;  and  to  avoid  the  equal  motion 
throughout.  But  if  both  parts  be  doubled  in  thirds,  not 
only  before,  but  alfo  after,  their  inverlion,  the  following 
rules  mud  be  attended  to. 

Rule  I.  II  no  other  intervals  are  ufed  as  eflential  than 
the  third,  fifth,  and  oCtave,  the  thirds  may  be  ufed,  firft 
before  the  inverlion  of  the  counterpoint,  and  fecondly 
after  its  two  inverfions  in  the  twelfth. 

Rule  II  If  no  other  eflential  intervals  are  ufed  than 
the  third  and  fifth,  the  thirds  in  queftion  may  be  ufed, 
firfl-  before  the  inverlion,  and  fecondly  after  the  two  in¬ 
verfions  in  the  fourteenth,  as  well  as  after  thofe  in  the 
twelfth. 

Rule  III.  In  all  the  cafes  under  the  two  preceding- 
rules,  the  thirds  are  added  below  the  higher  and  above 
the  lower  part.  But,  though  no  long  accidental  notes 
ought  to  be  ufed,  any  Ihort  eflential  or  accidental  note 
may  be  fet  in  a  gradual  progreffion  to  and  from  the  al¬ 
lowed  principal  notes  ;  and  the  equal  motion  mull:  be 
avoided  as  before. 

Rule  IV.  If  both  parts  Ihould  be  doubled  In  thirds  after 
their  two  inverfions  in  the  tenth,  the  thirds  mull  be  fet 
either  over  both  parts  or  under  both.  But  this  produces 
no  other  variety  than  doubling  the  parts  in  the  former 
manner  after  their  two  inverfions  in  the  twelfth. 

The  varieties  of  harmony  and  inverlion  which  can  be 
produced  by  the  doubling  of  a  counterpoint  in  the  de- 
feribed  manner  are  as  follows  :  When  one  part  is  doubled 
in  thirds,  it  produces  a  triple  counterpoint  of  the  oClave  ; 
and,  when  both  parts  are  doubled,  it  produces  a  qua¬ 
druple  counterpoint  of  the  oCtave.  Each  fort  may  be  in¬ 
verted  in  the  octave  as  often  as  the  order  of  its  parts  one 
over  the  other  can  be  changed,  as  expreffed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tables. 

A  triple  counterpoint  admits  of  five  inverfions  in  the 
oClave  ;  as  follows : 

11  2  a  3  3 

23  13  12 

32  31  21 

A  quadruple  counterpoint  admits  of  twenty-three  in¬ 
verfions  in  the  oCtave  ;  as  follows  : 


1  1  1  1  1  1 
'223344 
344223 
432432 


2  2  2  2  2  2 

I  I  3  3  4  4 

3  4  I  4  I  3 

4  3  4  i  3  I 


3  3  3  3  3  3 
1  12244 
24141a 

4  2  4  1  z  1 


444444 

1  1  2  2  2  3 

2  3  1  3  1  2 

3  2  3  1  2  1 


In  both  the  above  tables,  the  firft  rank  of  figures  fhows 
the  three  or  four  original  parts,  and  the  other  ranks  their 
inverfions.  Ex.  10.  a,  exhibits  a  counterpoint  that  is  in¬ 
vertible  in  the  twelfth  and  tenth  ;  at  b,  thirds  are  fet 
under  the  original  part ;  at  c,  thirds  over  the  original 
lower  part ;  and,  at  d,  both  at  once. 

When  a  counterpoint  that  has  been  inverted  in  the 
ninth  or  eleventh  is  to  be  rendered  triple  or  quadruple, 
the  thirds  rnuft  be  added  on  the  oppofite  fide ;  that  is  to 
fay,  above  the  higher  and  below  the  lower  part;  and  in 
the  inverfion  in  the  thirteenth  they  mull  be  added  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  that  in  the  tenth. 

3.  The  inverfions  of  counterpoints  may  be  calculated 
for  a  reverie,  a  retrograde,  and  a  reverfe-retrograde,  mo¬ 
tion.  A  reverfe  motion  is  that  in  which  every  afeending 
interval  becomes  defeending,  or  the  contrary.  A  retro¬ 
grade  motion,  that  which  introduces  a  melody  backwards 
without  reverfing  it.  And  a  reverfe-retrograde  motion , 
that  which  introduces  a  melody  both  backwards  and  re- 
verfed. 

The  firft,  or  reverfe  motion,  is  very  ufeful,  becaufe  it 
produces  a  fine  variety  of  the  harmony  and  progreffion 
without  lofing  fight  of  the  fubjeCt.  But  the  two  latter 
motions  are  conlidered  as  a  matter  of  curiofity  rather 
than  of  utility  in  practice  ;  becaufe  it  is  very  difficult  to 
trace  the  fubjeCl  in  retrograde  or  reverfe-retrograde  mo¬ 
tion,  except  it  be  very  Ihort. 


The  rules  for  counterpoint  reverfed  are  as  follows ; 
1.  Any  counterpoint  of  the  oCtave,  tenth,  twelfth,  or  four¬ 
teenth,  may  be  reverfed  before  as  well  as  after  all  its  re- 
fpective  inverfions,  if  it  contains  no  difeord,  except  in  a 
tranfient  gradual  progreffion  to  and  from  the  concords 
allowed  in  it.  And,  if  it  is  calculated  to  be  doubled  in 
thirds,  it  may  alfo  be  reverfed  with  thofe  thirds.  2.  The 
reverfion  mull  be  made  in  both  parts  according  to  the 
fame  fixed  nott,  and  not  according  to  the  different  notes 
with  which  the  two  parts  of  a  counterpoint  may  begin. 

At  Ex.  11.  a,  the  key-note,  as  a  fixed  note,  is  exp  relied 
by  a  large  dot.  The  figures  Ihow  the  different  intervals  ; 
figure  1  denotes  the  unifon,  3  the  3d,  See.  At  b,  fee  the 
fame  reverfed.  At  c,  the  fecond  of  the  fcaie  is  marked  by  the 
large  dot,  as  a  fixed  note  ;  and  at  d,  the  fame  is  reverfed. 

Of  RHYTHM.  Plate  X. 

Mufic  may  be  confidered  as  confifting  of  three  com¬ 
ponent  parts;  melody,  harmony,  and  rhythm.  Rhythm 
is  an  agreeable  fuccelfion  of  founds  confidered  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  time  of  their  whole  duration.  Melody 
is  an  agreeable  fuccelfion  in  refpeCt  to  the  pitch,  or  the 
frequency  of  vibrations  of  each  found.  Harmony  is 
an  agreeable  combination  of  feveral  founds  at  the  fame 
time.  It  is  evident  that  rhythm  and  melody  are  al- 
moft  infeparable ;  but  that  "harmony  is  by  no  means 
necelfary  to  the  exiftence  of  mufic.  In  the  firft  place, 
it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  a  love  of  rhythm,  or  of  the 
periodical  recurrence  of  the  fame  or  fimilar  fenfations 
at  equal  intervals  of  time,  may  be  derived  from  the  habit 
of  a  certain  equality  and  recurrence  in  the  motions  of  the 
body,  fuch  as  walking,  or,  in  children  who  cannot  yet 
walk,  from  the  palfive  motion  of  geftation ;  this  predi¬ 
lection  for  the  return  of  cuftomary  fenfations  appears  to 
be  an  innate  and  fundamental  tendency  of  the  human 
fyftem,  to  which  phyfiologifts  and  metaphyficians  have 
been  obliged  ultimately  to  refer  many  properties,  both  of 
body  and  mind.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  love  of  rhythm, 
which  is  perhaps  the  lowell  ingredient  in  mulical  tafte, 
is,  in  modern  times,  Hill  more  univerfal  than  the  love 
of  harmony  and  melody.  Poetry,  or  rather  metrical 
compofition,  is  diftinguilhed  from  profe  only  by  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  its  rhythm ;  and  the  knowledge  of  metre  and 
profody,  however  high  it  may  rank  in  the  critic’s  eftima- 
tion,  is  a  fubordinate  and  comparatively  infignificant 
branch  of  mulical  firience.  The  natural  fondnefs  for 
rhythm  is  the  principal  foundation  of  the  pleafure  of 
dancing,  an  amufement  intimately  connected  with  mufic, 
and  no  lefs  popular.  The  rhythm  of  a  mulical  compofi¬ 
tion  is  almoll  always  at  leaft  two-fold,  often  three  or  four 
fold,  confifting  of  fubordinate  divifions  or  bars,  and  pe¬ 
riodical  returns  of  larger  members,  either  phrafes  or 
ft  rains,  containing  equal  numbers  of  thofe  divifions.  All 
this  is  perfectly  natural,  but  perhaps  not  fo  necelfary  to 
mufic  as  Mr.  Walter  Young,  in  his  excellent  ellay,  printed 
in  the  Edinburgh  TranfaCtions,  appears  to  imagine;  for 
thofe  who  are  already  experienced  muficians  are  generally 
obferved  to  delight  in  recitative,  where  the  rhythm  is 
almoll  entirely  loll ;  and  Hill  more  in  fugues,  where  two 
or  three  feries  of  rhythms,  almoll  independent  of  each 
other,  are  carried  on  at  the  fame  time,  one  part  beginning 
its  fubdivifions  when  another  has  made  fbme  progrefs, 
and  a  third  is  Hill  to  follow.  But  the  pleafure  derived 
from  fuch  compofitions  is,  as  Kirnberger  has  obferved, 
more  intelleClual  than  fenfual,  arifing  in  a  great  meafure 
from  the  confcioufnefs  of  being  able  to  comprehend  that 
which  is  “caviare  to  the  general.”  Rhythm  is  generally- 
marked  in  performance  by  a  flight  increafe  offeree  at  the 
beginning  of  each  fubdivilion  or  bar;  lometimes,  and  in 
fome  inftruments  always,  the  change  of  founds,  in  point 
of  acutenefs  and  gravity,  or  the  interruption  of  the  fame 
found,  is  a  fufficient  diftinClion  ;  and  lometimes,  after  the 
rhythm  has  already  been  firmly  imprefled  on  the  mind, 
neither  change  of  found  nor  of  ftrength  is  perpetually  re¬ 
peated,  the  imagination  alone  being  fufficient  to  conceive 
the  continuation  of  rhythm  1  but  this  conftitutes  a  kind 

of 
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of  tempo  rubato,  where  the  perception  of  meafure  is  in¬ 
tentionally  weakened  or  fuipended.  The  Arolian  harp 
pleales  Indeed  without  rhythm  ;  but  the  pleai'ure  would 
loon  be  exhaufted  by  repetition. 

From  the  ltri<St  union  of  poetry  and  mulic  among  the 
ancients,  which  feem  to  have  been  almoft  infeparable,  an 
offence  againft  time  or  rhythm  was  unpardonable,  as  it 
not  only  deftroyed  the  beauty  of  the  poetry,  but  fome- 
times  even  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  which  it  was 
compofed.  By  the  Greeks  it  was  confidered  the  prin¬ 
cipal  point  in  their  mufic,  without  which  they  regarded 
melody  as  wholly  unmeaning  and  lifelefs.  Hence  Plato 
refufed  the  title  of  mufician  to  every  one  who  was  not 
perfectly  verfed  in  rhythm,  as  we  fhould  now  to  a  bad 
timift.  It  is  of  fuch  importance,  that,  without  it,  mufic 
can  have  no  power  over  the  human  paffions.  Pythagoras, 
according  to  Martianus  Capella,  ufed  to  call  Rhythm  in 
mufic  the  male,  and  Melos  the  female ;  and  Doni  has 
compared  Rhythm  with  defign  in  painting,  and  Melos 
to  colouring.  It  is  certain  that  an  ordinary  melody,  in 
which  the  time  is  ftrongly  marked,  and  the  accents  are 
well  placed,  has  more  effeft  than  one  that  is  deficient  in 
thofe  particulars,  though  more  refined  and  uncommon, 
and  fet  off  with  all  the  richnefs  of  harmony,  and  learning 
of  modulation. 

Ariltides  Quintilianus  defines  mufical  rhythm  “  the 
affemblage  of  many  parts  of  time,  which  preferve  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  with  each  other which,  fince  the  ufe  of 
bars  in  mufic,  may  be  called  aliquot  parts  of  a  meafure, 
or  a  given  portion  of  time.  For  the  better  underftanding 
of  this  definition,  it  is  necelfary  to  remember  that  the 
mufic  in  queftion  was  conftantly  lung  to  verfes,  the  words 
of  which  were  all  compofed  of  long  and  Ihort  fyllables  ; 
that  the  Ihort  fy liable  was  pronounced  as  quick  again  as 
the  long;  and,  the  ihort  fyllable  being  regarded  as  one 
part  or  portion  of  this  meafure,  the  long  was  equal  to 
two;  fo  that,  confequently,  the  found  which  was  applied 
to  the  long  fyllable  was  equal  in  duration  to  two  fuch 
founds  as  were  fiung  to  Ihort  fyllables ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  one  note  was  equal  to  two  portions  of  time,  and  the 
other  to  one.  It  mult  likewife  be  remembered,  that  the 
verfes  thus  lung  were  compofed  of  a  certain  number  of 
feet,  formed  by  thefe  long  and  Ihort  fyllables  differently 
combined,  and  that  the  rhythm  of  the  melody  was  regu¬ 
lated  by  thefe  feet ;  as,  whatever  was  their  length,  they 
were  always  divided  into  two  parts,  equal  or  unequal,  the 
firft  of  which  was  called  agoa?,  “  elevation,”  and  the  fe- 
cond  Be £tk>  “  depreffion.”  A  foot  in  poetry  feems  to 
anfwer  to  a  bar  in  mufic.  A  time,  among  the  ancients, 
was  a  portion  of  that  foot  or  bar;  as,  with  us,  a  bar  is 
divided  into  accented  and  unaccented  parts.  In  like 
manner  the  rhythm  of  the  melody,  correfponding  with 
thefe  feet,  was  divided  into  two  parts,  equal  or  unequal, 
which  we  now  call  the  dawn  and  up  parts  of  a  bar,  exprelfed 
by  beating  down  the  hand  or  foot,  and  lifting  it  up.  Thus 
far  concerns  vocal  rhythm;  what  follows  belongs  to  in- 
ftrumental. 

As  the  notes  of  the  ancient  mufic  were  conftantly  writ¬ 
ten  over  each  fyllable  of  the  verfes  which  were  to  be  lung ; 
as  the  quantity  of  each  of  thefe  fyllables  was  perfectly 
known  to  muficians  ;  and  as  the  duration  of  each  found 
was  regulated  by  the  fyllables  ;  it  did  not  feem  necelfary 
that  the  time  fhould  be  marked  by  any  particular  fign  or 
character.  However,  for  the  eale  and  convenience  of  the 
mufician,  a  canon,  or  rule,  was  given  of  the  rhythm  at  the 
beginning  of  a  lyric  poem.  This  canon  confifted  of  no¬ 
thing  but  the  numbers  i  and  z ,  that  is,  the  alpha  and 
beta  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  difpofed  according  to  the 
order  of  the  breves  and  longs  which  compofed  each  verfe, 
and  divided  according  to  the  number  of  its  feet.  The 
alpha,  or  unit,  marked  a  breve,  becaufe  it  contained  only 
one  portion  of  time ;  and  the  beta,  or  binary,  marked  a 
long,  being  equal  to  two  portions.  Some  of  thefe  poeti¬ 
cal  or  rhythmical  canons  are  ftill  to  be  found  in  the 
Manual  of  Hephteftion, 
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The  Romans  had  figns  for  rhythm,  as  well  as  the 
Greeks;  and  thefe  figns  were  not  only  caller!  numerus, 
“  number,”  but  (era,  that  is,  “  the  mark  for  time.” 
Numera  nota,  lays  Nonius  Marcellus.  In  this  fente  we 
find  the  word  ufed  in  a  verfe  of  Lucilius :  “  Iltec  eft- 
ratio?  perverfamv?  ?  furama  fubdufta  improbe ?”  Though 
the  word  (era  was  at  firft  only  applied  by  muficians  to  the 
time,  or  meafure  of  the  meiody,  they  afterwards  made  the 
fame  ufe  of  it  as  of  numerus,  to  exprefs  the  tune  or  melody 
itfelf;  and  it  has  been  thought  that  the  word  air,  or,  as 
the  Italians  call  it,  aria,  which  includes  a  certain  piece  of 
mufic  of  a  peculiar  rhythm,  or  cadence,  is  derived  from 
ara. 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  marked 
the  meafure  in  their  written  mufic  ;  but,  to  make  it  ftill 
more  fenfible  in  the  execution,  they  beat  time  in  feveral 
different  ways.  The  molt  common  was  by  the  motion  of 
the  foot,  which  was  lifted  up  and  beat  down  alternately. 
To  regulate  the  time  was  generally  the  office  of  the 
mufic-mafter  or  dire&or,  coryphaeus,  becaufe  he  was  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  orcheftra,  among  the  muficians,  and 
in  an  exalted  and  confpicuous  fituation,  in  order  to  be 
feen  and  heard  the  more  eafily  by  the  whole  band. 
The  directors  of  the  time  were  likewife  called  in  Greek 
'arofroy.Twjroi  and  'Wo^ot] /otpoi,  from  the  noife  of  their  feet. 
In  Latin  they  were  called  pedarii,  podarii ,  and  pedicular ii, 
for  the  fame  reafon.  Their  feet  were  generally  furniftied 
with  wooden  or  iron  fandals,  in  order  to  mark  the  time  in 
a  more  diftindt  manner;  thefe  implements  the  Greeks 
called  x.QHTnQa,,  v.QH7rXa.,  xgawsra;  and  the  Latins  pedicula, 
Jcabella ,  or JcabUla,  becaufe  they  refembled  little  pattens, 
or  clogs.  But  it  was  not  only  with  the  feet  that  the 
ancients  beat  the  time,  but  with  all  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  upon  the  hollow  part  of  the  left ;  and  he  who 
marked  the  time  or  rhythm  in  this  manner,  was  called 
manu-dudtor.  For  this  purpofe  they  fometimes  ufed 
oyrter-ffiells,  and  the  iliells  of  other  fifli,  as  well  as  the 
bones  of  animals,  in  beating  time,  as  we  do  of  caftanets, 
tabors,  &c.  Both  Hefychius  and  the  fcholiaft  of  Arifto- 
phanes  furnifh  paffages  to  confirm  this  affertion.  What 
a  noify  and  barbarous  mufic  !  all  rhythm,  and  no  found. 
The  drums  and  fyftrums  of  the  idsei  Dadtyli  could  not 
have  been  more  favage 

Many  ancient  inftruments  were  monotonous,  and  of 
little  ufe  but  to  mark  the  meafure;  fuch  were  the  cym- 
balurn  and  fiftrum;  and  it  was  for  this  reafon,  perhaps, 
that  the  cymbal  was  called  c era  by  Petronius.  But  it 
would  afford  us  no  very  favourable  idea  of  the  abilities  of 
modern  muficians,  who  fhould  require  fo  much  parade 
and  noife  in  keeping  together.  The  more  time  is  beat, 
fays  M.  Rouffeau,  the  lefs  it  is  kept ;  and,  in  general,  bad 
mufic,  and  bad  muficians,  Hand  molt  in  need  of  fuch  noify 
affiftance. 

However,  if  any  thing  like  the  power  which  ancient 
mufic  is  faid  to  have  had  over  the  paffions  can  be  credited, 
it  muft  have  derived  this  power  chiefly  from  the  energy 
and  accentuation  of  the  rhythm.  Ariltides  Quintilianus 
gives  a  long  lift  of  different  metres,  with  their  feveral  pro¬ 
perties  of  calming  or  agitating  the  mind,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fyllables,  or  feet  of  the  verfes,  as  well  as  the 
fentiments  which  they  were  intended  to  exprefs  ;  and,  as 
it  will  afford  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  leeing  how 
much  ftrefs  was  laid  on  this  part  of  mufic,  and  how  fan¬ 
ciful  and  ideal  many  of  the  diftindtions  feem  to  have  been, 
we  lhall  give  the  whole  paflage  in  Englifh.  “  Meafure, 
which  begins  by  a  down  part  of  the  metrical  divilion,  is 
calm  and  gentle  ;  whereas,  that  which  begins  by  an  up 
part,  expreffes  trouble  and  agitation.  Full  time,  that  is, 
always  accompanied  with  melody,  is  noble  in  its  effedt; 
and  that  arifing  from  cataledtic  verfes,  deficient  in  a  fyl¬ 
lable  or  note,  if  it  be  fupplied  by  a  reft  or  paule,  has  more 
fimpiicity.  Time  of  equal  proportions,  is  graceful ;  and 
that  of  odd  numbers,  or  fefquialterate  proportion,  is  more 
proper  to  excite  commotion.  Double  time  is  a  kind  of 
mean  betwixt  the  graceful  and  the  turbulent.  Among 
3,  the: 
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the  movements  of  two  even  notes,  if  they  are  Ihort,  their 
effect  is  lively,  impetuous,  and  proper  for  military  dances, 
called  Pyrrhics,  in  which  the  dancers  are  armed  ;  and 
time  of  which  the  movement  is  regulated  by  poetic  feet 
compofed  of  long  fyllables,  is  more  grave,  ferious,  and  fit 
for  hymns  which  are  fung  in  honour  of  the  gods,  at  fefti- 
vals,  and  in  facri flees ;  the  meafure  compofed  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  long  and  fhort  notes,  participates  of  the  qualities 
of  both  thefe  laft  mentioned.  Among  the  duplicate  pro¬ 
portions,  the  Iambic  and  Trochaic  have  the  moll  vivacity 
and  fire,  and  are  peculiarly  proper  for  dancing.  Thofe 
called  o£0kh  and  a-oya-vroi,  of  wliich  the  arfis  anfwers  to 
two  long  fyllables,  are  full  of  dignity.  Compound  mea- 
fures  are  more  pathetic  than  fimple  ;  and  fuch  as  are  con¬ 
fined  to  one  genus,  move  the  paffions  much  lefs  than  thofe 
which  pafs  from  one  genus  to  another.” 

After  giving  thefe  charafteriftics  of  time,  Ariftides  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  prove  their  reality  and  foundation  in  Nature,  by 
drawing  a  parallel  between  fome  particular  fpecies  of 
rhythm  and  the  gait  and  aftions  of  man.  He  pretends, 
for  inftance,  “  that  the  motion  which  anfwers  to  the 
Spondaic  meafure,  is  a  fign  of  moderation  and  fortitude  ; 
that  Trochaics,  or  Pteans,  indicate  a  greater  degree  of  fire 
and  vivacity  ;  that  the  Pyrrhic  has  fomething  low  and  ig¬ 
noble  in  it  ;  that  an  irregular  velocity  implies  diffolute- 
nefs  and  diforder;  and  finally,  that  a  movement  refulting 
from  all  thefe  is  wild  and  extravagant.” 

With  refpect  to  the  excellence  and  effefts  of  ancient 
mtific,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fleer  between  the  extremes  of 
credulity  and  Icepticifm.  Such  enthufiafts  as  Ariftides 
Quintilianus,  by  afferting  too  much,  have  thrown  a  ridi¬ 
cule  upon  the  fubjeft,  and  inclined  us,  perhaps,  to  believe 
too  little.  The  fimplicity  of  ancient  melody,  and  its  flavifh 
dependence  upon  poetry,  may  probably  have  given  birth 
to  fome  of  thefe  fancies. 

Modern  tnufic,  by  its  divifion  into  equal  bars,  and  its 
unequal  fubdivifion  of  thefe  bars  by  notes  of  various 
lengths,  unites  to  the  pleafure  which  the  ear  is  by  nature 
formed  to  receive  from  a  regular  and  even  meafure,  all 
the  variety  and  expreffion  which  the  ancients  feem  to  have 
aimed  at  by  fudden  and  convuifive  changes  of  time,  and  a 
continual  confiift  of  jarring  and  irreconcileable  rhythms. 

Nothing  feems  more  eflential  to  mufical  pleafure,  than 
the  divifion  of  melody  into  equal  portions  of  time,  or  bars. 
Quintilian  attributed  to  this  natural  menfuration  of  the 
ear,  the  firft  produdtion  of  poetry :  “  Poema — aurium 
menfura,  et  fimiliter  decurrentium  fpatiorum  obfervatione 
efie  generatum.”  Hexameters  and  Iambics  appear  to 
have  been  the  rnoft  ancient  Greek  metres;  and  the  latter, 
if  we  may  credit  Horace,  (Art.  Poet.  255.)  were  at  firft 
pure  and  uncompounded.  The  mixture  of  unequal  feet, 
and  the  dithyrambic  licenfe  of  lyric  poetry,  were  later  re¬ 
finements.  The  progrefs  of  mufical  rhythm  was,  of  courfe, 
the  fame.  Plutarch  exprefsly  fays,  in  the  dialogue.de 
Mufica,  that  the  compofitions  of  Terpander,  and  other 
old  mailers,  were  let  to  hexameters,  chiefly  of  Homer  ; 
that  is,  they  were  in  regular  common  time.  The  change 
;jnd  intermixture  of  rhythms  is  fpoken  of  as  the  innova¬ 
tion  of  modern  artifts.  Plato  rejects  thefe  complicated 
meafures  from  the  mafic  of  his  republic  ;  and  even  Ifaac 
Voffius,  the  great  champion  of  ancient  rhythm,  who  af- 
ferts  that  “  no  man  can  be  a  good  mufician  that  is  not  a 
good  drummer ,”  owns,  (p.  1 1.)  that  “  vitiofum  et  incom- 
pofitum  imprimis,  fiet  carmen,  fi  dubrum,  trium,  quatuor, 
pluriumve,  temporum  pedes,  veluti  Pyrrichii,  Iambi, 
Da&yli,  Pfflones,  lonici,  fimul  copulentur though  this 
is  done  continually,  not  only  in  the  lyric  part,  but  even 
in  the  dialogue,  of  the  ancient  drama. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  but  two  different  degrees  of 
long  and  Ihort  notes ;  and  even  the  old  lozenge  and  fquare 
characters  Hill  ufed  in  the  canto  fermo  of  the  Romiih 
church,  under  the  denomination  of  Gregorian  notes,  are 
but  of  two  kinds'.  The  time  of  thefe  may,  indeed,  have 
been  .accelerated  or  retarded,  but  Hill  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion  mull  have  been  prel'erved  between  them;  and  all 
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their  variety  mull  have  arifen  from  different  combinations 
of  thefe  two  kinds  of  notes,  fuch  as  any  two  of  ours  could 
afford  ;  as  femibreves  and  minims,  minims  and  crotchets, 
or  crotchets  and  quavers.  This  accounts  for  the  facility 
with  which  even  the  common  people  of  Greece  could  dif- 
cover  the  miltakes,  if  any  were  committed,  in  the  length 
and  Ihortnefs  of  the  fyllables,  both  with  refpeft  to  the 
poetry  and  the  mufic,  a  point  of  hiftory  in  which  all 
writers  agree  ;  for,  befides  the  intervals  peculiar  to  the 
melody,  rhythm  or  time  mull  have  contributed  to  cha- 
rafterife  the  modes,  though  it  has  no  kind  of  connexion 
with  our  flat  and  (harp  keys  ;  and  this  gives  an  idea  quite 
different  from  what  our  modern  modes  taken  as  keys, 
and  our  mufic  in  general,  furnilh.  Tartini,  upon  this 
fubjeCl,  fays,  that- we  make  the  profody  fubfervient  to  the 
mufic,  not  the  mufic  to  the  profody;  and  adds,  “  that  as, 
by  the  laws  prefcribed  to  the  ancient  mulicians,  they  were 
obliged  to  preferve  rigoroully  in  their  mufic  the  quantity 
of  fyllables,  it  was  impoffible  to  protrafl  a  vowel,  in  fing- 
ing,  beyond  the  time  which  belonged  to  a  fyllable ;  we, 
on  the  contrary,  prolong  the  vowels  through  many  bars, 
though  in  reading  they  are  oftentimes  Ihort.” 

Having  explained  the  nature,  difference,  and  properties, 
of  ancient  rhythm.  Dr.  Burney  bellows  a  few  words  on  an 
examination  of  the  modern,  and  endeavours  to  fiiow  what 
it  has  in  common  with  the  ancient,  and  what  peculiar  to 
itfelf.  We  no  longer  know  rhythm  under  its  ancient 
name  ;  however,  it  has  been  continued,  with  a  finall 
change  of  pronunciation,  merely  to  exprefs  the  final  ca¬ 
dence  of  verfes,  or, the  agreement  and  fimilarity  of  found 
in  the  laft  fyllables  of  two  or  more  lines  in  poetry  ;  being  at 
prefent  what  we  call  rhyme-,  whereas  the  proportion  lub- 
fifting  between  the  different  parts  of  a  melody  are  called 
time,  meafure,  movement.  And,  when  we  come  to  imagine 
this  proportion,  we  find  that  it  only  confills  of  two  kinds, 
differently  modified  ;  and  thefe  two  are  known  by  the 
names  of  common,  time,  confining  of  equal  numbers,  and 
triple  time,  of  unequal. 

Tartini  has  deduced  all  meafure  from  the  proportions 
of  the  ofitave  and  its  fifth.  ‘■  Common  time,  or  meafure,” 
fays  he,  “  arifes  from  the  oftave,  which  is  a  1  :  2 ;  triple 
time  arifes  from  the  fifth,  which  is  as  2  :  3.  Thefe,”  adds 
he,  “  are  the  utmoll  limits  within  which  we  can  hope  to 
rind  any  practicable  proportions  for  melody.  Indeed 
many  have  attempte'd  to  introduce  other  kinds  of  mea¬ 
fure,  which,  inltead  of  good  effedts,  have  produced  no¬ 
thing  but  the  greateft  confuiion  ;  and  this  mull  always  be 
the  cafe.” 

Ifaac  Voffius,  in  his  Differtation  “  de  Poematum  cantu 
et  viribus  Rhythi,”  has  attributed  to  rhythm  all  the  mira¬ 
culous  powers  of  ancient  mufic,  He  adds,  that  it  is  now 
above  a  thoufand  years  fince  mulicians  have  loll  that  great 
power  over  the  affedlions  which  arofe  only  from  the  true 
icience  and  ufe  of  rhythm  ;  and  he  accufes  modern  mufic 
of  fuch  a  want  of  time  and  accent,  as  to  be  all  of  one  ll)de 
and  colour.  We  will  not  defend  the  age  in  which  Voffius 
w'rote  from  the  charge,  nor  the  mufic  of  the  prefent  ferious 
opera  in  France;  but  the  compofitions  of  Italy,  Germany, 
and  England,  are  certainly  free  from  the  cenfure,  as  mufic 
is  now  more  divided  into  phrafes,  and  fentences,  than  it 
was;  time  is  more  marked,  and  more  eafily  felt,  than  it 
has  ever  been  fince  the  days  of  Guido.  What  it  was  be¬ 
fore,  is  not  very  well  known  ;  but  it  is  our  opinion,  that 
whatever  it  has  comparatively  loll  in  fome  particulars  it 
has  gained  in  others. 

In  the  prelent  ufe  and  practice  of  rhythm,  the  branches 
necelfary  to  be  confidered  are,  1.  The  Accent,  a.  The 
Foot.  3.  The  Csefura.  4.  ThePhrafe.  5.  The  Seftion. 
6.  The  Period. 

1.  Of  Accent. — The  neceffity  of  dividing  notes  into 
equal  portions  of  time,  called  bars,  may  be  (liown  by  con- 
fidering  the  feries  of  notes  in  Ex.  1.  This  cannot  be  per¬ 
formed,  without  making  Certain  divifions  on  which  a 
preilure,  called  accent,  mult  be  laid.  It  may  be  accented' 
two  ways  in  equal  time ;  as  at  Ex.  2.  a,  b.  But  the  fame 
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melody  divided  into  three  crotchets  in  a  bar,  admits  of 
three  accentual  variations  ;  as  at  Ex.  3.  c,  d,  e. 

Hhtphajis  is  diftinguifhed  from  accent  by  its  occurring 
on  the  unaccented  part  of  the  bar;  by  the  different  group¬ 
ing  of  the  quavers,  femiquavers,  &c.  and  by  the  mark  of 
Mf.  (Rinforzando)  placed  over  the  notes.  Accent  re¬ 
quires  p reffure  after  the  note  is  ftruck  ;  and  Emphafis 
furce  at  the  time  of  linking  it. 

z.  Of  the  Foot. — A  portion  of  melody,  with  one  prin¬ 
cipal  accent,  including  the  value  of  a  bar,  is  termed  a  foot. 
It  has  been  ufual  with  fome  authors  to  apply  the  names 
of  ancient  poetical  feet  to  correfponding  mufical  paflages  ; 
but  the  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  quantity 
and  accent,  leaves  a  doubt  concerning  the  proprie./of 
uiing  the  terms  of  Grecian  rhythm.  The  words,  “  Aftor, 
Hateful,”  may  be  represented  in  notation  Several  ways, 
as  at  Ex.  4.  The  words  “  Rejeft,  Obferve,”  may  be  re¬ 
presented  by  oppofite  rhythm.  Ex.  5. 

3.  Of  the  Gtesura. — This  word  is  ufed  for  the  rhyth¬ 
mic  termination  of  any  paffage  which  confills  of  more 
than  one  foot.  In  other  words,  the  caefura  is  the  lall  ac¬ 
cent  of  a  phrafe,  feftfion,  or  period  ;  and  is  diltinguilhed  by 
its  place  in  the  bar.  The  utility  of  this  diltinftion  will 
appear,  by  confidering  the  two  methods  in  which  the  mufic 
might  be  compofed  to  the  lines 

Conqueft  is  not  to  bellow, 

In  the  l'pear  or  in  the  bow.  Dr.  Arne's  Judith. 

If  thefe  bars  (fee  Ex.  6.)  were  not  divided  as  they  are, 
that  is,  if  the  long  had  begun  with  the  whole-bar  inltead 
of  the  half,  the  ctefura,  which  is  now  properly  placed  on 
the  accented  part  («)>  would  have  fallen  on  the  unac¬ 
cented  (6). 

The  ctefura  is  not  always  the  lajl  note  ;  the  melody  is 
often  prolonged  after  it.  See  Ex.  7.  a. 

4.  Of  the  Phrase. — The  phrafe  is  a  Ihort  melody,  which 
is  generally  formed  of  two  feet,  and  therefore  contains 
the  value  of  two  bars  ;  fee  Ex.  8.  from  Beethoven,  Op.  2. 
and  it  is  fubjeft  to  all  the  variety  of  accent  that  dillin- 
guilhes  the  feet  of  which  it  is  formed. 

Coniiderable  difference  of  opinion  arifes  with  regard  to 
this  term.  Rouffeau  defines  it  to  be  fimilar  to  the  word 
Section.  He  dillinguilhes  between  phrafes  in  melody  and 
phrafes  in  harmony.  Holden  ufes  the  term  in  a  general 
fettle,  and  includes  all  rhythmic  varieties  in  its  definition. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Nayland,  calls  them  Clanjes;  and 
conliders  two  fimilar  phrafes,  following  and  depending  on 
each  other,  as  antecedent  and  confequent.  Whenever, 
by  repeating  one  of  the  feet,  or  any  other  variation  of  the 
melody,  three  bars  are  employed  inltead  of  two,  the  phrafe 
is  termed  extended,  or  irregular.  In  figurative  counter¬ 
point,  where  fugues  and  canons  are  employed,  the  phrafes 
are  interwoven  in  the  different  parts.  Of  this  kind  of 
mufic,  the  finelt  fpeeimen  now  extant  is.  the  celebrated 
Non  nobis,  Domine,  by  Bird  ;  which  will  ever  remain  a 
lulling  ornament  to  the  talte  and  fcience  of  the  country  in 
which  it  was  produced.  The  phrafes  of  this  canon  are 
marked  with  a  in  Ex.  9. 

5.  Of  the  Section. — A  feftion  is  a  portion  of  melody 
formed  by  two  phrafes,  the  lall  of  which  is  terminated  by 
a  cadence.  The  feftion  may  end  on  the  key-note,  or  on 
the  fifth,  according  to  its  final  harmony,  as  in  Ex.  10. 
from  Haydn’s  Creation,  (“  The  heavens  are  telling.”) 
In  vocal  mufic,  the  harmony  of  a  lection  is  p  rot  rafted  for 
the  fake  of  exprefiing  the  words,  as  in  Ur.  Callcott’s  Glee 
of  the  “  Red  Crofs  Knight ;”  the  firit  left  ion  of  which, 
if  regular,  would  have  been  expreffed  as  in  Ex.  11.  But 
to  give  greater  effeft  to  the  words  “  Blow,  Warder,  blow,” 
the  two  firit  notes  are  augmented  to  minims ;  and  the 
feftion,  as  written  in  common  time,  appears  contrafted, 
although  it  is  really  extended.  See  Ex.  12. 

The  Codetta. —  A  Ihort  phrafe,  or  any  other  paffage 
which  does  not  conllitute  part  of  a  regular  feftion,  but 
ferves  to  conneft  one  feftion  or  period  to  another,  is 
termed  a  codetta.  In  the  Duet  of  Mozart,  the  following 
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phrafe  unites  the  minor  period  to  the  original  theme. 
Ex.  13. 

The  extemporary  divifions  made  at  a  clofe  by  fingers, 
or  folo  performers,  and  termed  cadences,  are  all  a  fpecies 
of  codetta.  In  the  repetition  of  a  llrain,  the  paflages 
marked  firft  and  fecond  time,  generally  contain  each  a 
codetta  ;  the  one  to  lead  back  to  its  commencement,  the 
other  to  lead  forward  to  its  continuation.  In  the  Da  Capo 
airs  of  Handel,  See.  a  codetta  is  generally  inferted  to 
lead  back  to  the  theme.  See  Ex.  14.  from  “  O  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  plains.” 

6.  Of  the  Period. — A  period  confills  of  one  or  more 
feftions,  occafionally  interfperfed  with  feet,  phrafes,  or 
codettas.  Thus  the  air  of  “  God  fave  the  king”  con- 
-filts  of  two  periods.  When  one  or  more  periods  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  double  bar,  they  are  termed  Jirains.  The 
period  generally  ends  with  a  radical  cadence. 

Of  the  Coda. — The  concluding  paffage  of  many  move¬ 
ments,  when  it  occurs  after  a  protrafted  perfeft  ca¬ 
dence,  is  termed  the  coda,  i.  e.  the  tail,  or  final  period. 
The  length  of  the  codarnay  be  various;  in  fome  pieces  it 
contains  feveral  feftions,  in  others  merely  a  fingle  phrafe. 
The  Ihort  coda  at  Ex.  15.  is  from  Haydn,  Op.  40.  In 
this  paffage,  the  two  firit  bars  of  the  coda  might  beomitted, 
without  injuring  the  harmony.  There  is  a  llyle  of  coda 
peculiar  to  Italian  bravura  airs,  as  may  be  feen  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  chorus  in  Haydn’s  Creation,  “The  Heavens 
are  telling.”  In  rondeaus,  See.  the  coda  is  placed  as  a  fe- 
parate  llrain,  with  the  term  itfelf  annexed.  But,  to  Ihow 
what  great  effefts  are  derived  from  this  addTon  after  the 
lall  perfeft  cadence  has  been  heard,  the  “  Hallelujah 
Chorus”  of  the  Mefliali  may  be  adduced.  The  lall  lec¬ 
tion  before  the  coda,  clofes  the  period  with  the  authentic 
cadence,  Ex.  16.  This  is  followed  by  a  coda  on  the 
chords  of  the  fourth  and  key-note,  concluding  with  a  pla- 
gal  cadence,  Ex.  17.  Such  were  the  Ample  but  fublime 
notes  which  occurred  to  the  genius  of  this  truly  great 
compofer;  and  the  chorus  in  which  they  appear  will  ever 
remain  a  linking  memorial  of  the  immortal  talents  of 
Handel. 

Of  IMITATION.  Back  of  Plate  X. 

Imitation,  in  its  technical  fenfe,  is  uiing  the  fame  or 
a  fimilar  paffage  or  melody,  in  many  different  parts,  which 
are  heard  one  after  the  other,  in  the  unifon,  fifth,  fourth, 
third,  or  in  any  other  interval.  Imitation  is  always 
pleafing,  even  if  many  notes  are  changed,  provided  the 
air  is  not  fo  difguifed  as  to  be  no  longer  recognizable,  and 
the  rules  of  modulation  are  not  violated.  Often,  in  order 
to  render  imitation  more  perceptible,  it  is  preceded  by  a 
reft,  or  by  long  notes,  which  feem  to  extinguilh  the  me¬ 
lody  at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  renewed  by  the  imi¬ 
tation.  Imitations  are  warrantable  at  pleafure;  they  are 
confined  to  no  particular  intervals  ;  they  may  be  conti¬ 
nued  or  changed;  or  the  imitation  made  in  rndto  contra  rio, 
or  in  what  way  we  pleafe.  Performers  like  it  better  than 
a  dull  and  dry  accompaniment ;  it  renders  a  part  more 
amuling  to  the  player  and  important  to  the  hearer.  The 
rules  areas  relaxed  as  thofe  of  fugue  are  rigid ;  for  which 
realbiT,  fome  great  mailers  difdain  imitations  from  the  fa¬ 
cility  with  which  they  are  compofed  ;  and,  when  purfued 
too  clofely  with  the  manifeft  ambition  of  being  parti¬ 
cularly  noticed,  they  dil'cover  the  young;  contrapuntift, 
Rouffeau. 

As  theoftave  confills  of  only  eight  intervals,  imitation 
mull  take  place,  either  on  the  unifon,  as  at  Ex.  18.  or  on 
the  fecond  above  or  below,  Ex.  19.  a,  b.  on  the  third 
above  or  below,  E?c.  20.  a,  b.  the  fourth  above  or  below, 
Ex.  21.  a,  b.  on  the  fifth  above  or  below,  Ex.  22.  a,  b.  on 
the  fixth  above  or  below,  Ex.  23.  a,  b.  on  the  leventh 
above  or  below,  Ex.  24.  a,  b.  or,  lallly,  on  the  eighth 
above  or  below,  as  at  Ex.  25.  a,  b. 

Examples  might  be  given  of  imitation  by  contrary  and 
retrograde  motion,  by  augmentation  and  diminution,  & c. 
but  thefe  will  be  treated  of  under  the  heads  of  Fugue  and 
Canon. 
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Of  FUGUES.  Plate  XI. 

Fugue,  in  Italian  fuga,  from  the  Latin  fugere ,  to  fly, 
is  a  compofition  in  which  the  leading  part,  or  firft  treble, 
is  purfued  by  the  fecond,  the  fecond  treble  by  the  tenor, 
and  the  tenor  by  the  bafs  ;  fo  that  a  fugue  is  a  flight  and 
a  purfuit.  Rouffeau  defines  a  fugue  “  a  piece  of  muiic  in 
which  a  trait  of  melody,  called  th t  fubjeSt,  is  treated  ac¬ 
cording  to  certain  eftablilhed  rules  of  harmony  and  modu¬ 
lation, "in  making  it  pal's  fucceflively  and  alternately  from 
one  part  to  another.”  The  fubjeft  relembles  the  text  of 
a  fermon,  out  of  which  all  that  is  faid  fliould  naturally 
ariie,  and  ferve  as  a  commentary  and  illuftration.  But 
though,  for  variety,  or  to  indulge  caprice,  fugues  and 
canons  have  been  compofed  in  all  intervals,  yet  orthodox 
contrapuntifts  allow  no  fugues  to  be  regular,  but  thofe 
of  which  the  anfwer  is  made  in  the  fifth,  fourth,  eighth, 
or  unifon,  as  then  the  intervals  will  be  the  fame!  And  of 
the  anfwers,  the  preference  is  given  to  the  fifth,  then  to 
the  fourth,  eighth,  and  unifon  ;  as  the  effeft  is  pleating 
in  that  order.  It  muft  be  remembered  that  the  f abject  it- 
felf,  as  of  all  other  movements,  fliould  begin  on  the  key¬ 
note,  its  fifth,  or  its  eighth. 

Of  all  kinds  of  mufical  compofition,  the  fugue  is  the 
only  one  that  hath  futtained  itfelf  through  all  the  caprices 
of  faftiion.  Ages  have  not  changed  its  form  ;  and  fugues 
compofed  two  hundred  years  ago  are  as  new  as  thofe  of 
the  prefent  day.  See  p.  301. 

“  The  art  of  fugue  and  double  counterpoint,”  fays  Mr. 
Kollman,  “  has  been  fo  much  neglefted  ever  fince  the 
time  of  thofe  two  greateft  fuguifls  John  Sebaftian  Bach 
and  George  Frederic  Handel,  that  at  prefent  it  is  too  ge¬ 
nerally  defpifed,  for  want  of  being  fufliciently  known. 
And  yet  nothing  in  mufic  deferves  more  to  be  cultivated 
than  the  knowledge  of  that  art.  For  it  teaches  how  a 
melody  can  be  harmonifed  by  other  melodies;  and  how 
the  inverfion,  tranfpofition,  and  imitation,  of  melodious 
parts,  produce  an  abundance  of  fublime  and  interefting 
varieties,  which  the  greateft  genius  and  natural  talent  can¬ 
not  make  us  invent,  without  fuch  an  afliftance.”  And 
Dr.  Burney  obferves,  that,  “  when  Sig.  Eximeno  calls 
fugues  and  canons  Gothic  compofitions,  he  does  not 
difgrace  their  ftrufture  any  more  than  he  would  our 
cathedrals,  by  calling  them  Gothic  buildings.  Let 
fugues  be  baniihed  from  the  theatre  and  private  con¬ 
cert,  if  he  pleafes;  but  let  them  remain  in  the  church 
as  a  diftinft  fpecies  of  compofition,  where  they  were 
firft  generated,  and  where  they  can  never  become  vul¬ 
gar  or  obfolete.  The  ftyle  is  naturally  grave,  requires 
mufical  learning,  and  will,  by  the  folemnity  of  the  words 
and  place  of  performance,  continue  to  be  reverenced 
and  refpefted.  It  is  allowed  that  variety  is  more  wanted 
in  muiic  than  in  any  other  art  ;  and  by  totally  ex¬ 
communicating  canons  and  fugues  from  the  church,  the 
art  would  lofe  one  capital  fource  of  variety,  as  well  as  in¬ 
genuity  ;  and  intelligent  hearers  be  bereaved  of  a  folemn 
ftyle  of  mufic,  to  be  heard  no-where  elfe.” 

In  the  chants  of  the  ancient  church,  that  part  of  the 
fcale  contained  between  the  key-note  and  its  fifth  above, 
was  called  the  authentic  mode;  and  the  remaining  part, 
contained  between  the  fifth  and  the  key-note,  the  plagal 
mode.  Thus,  the  authentic  mode  coniifts  of  five  notes, 
tind  the  plagal  of  four.  In  the  minor  key,  the  fixth  and 
ieventh  in  the  plagal  mode  may  be  occafionally  raifed  a 
iemitone.  Ex.  1.  contains  a  variety  of  fubjefts  with 
their  anfwers. 

The  melody  of  the  anfwer  muft  exactly  correfpond 
with  that  of  the  fubjeft.  A  true  modulation,  or  exaft 
conformity  to  the  key,  muft  be  obferved.  The  key-note 
and  fifth  muft  anfwer  each  other  on  the  firft  and  laft  note 
of  the  fubjeft  and  anfwer.  In  a  Ikip  they  muft  anfwer 
each  other  in  the  fame  manner.  Different  anfwers  may 
be  given  to  the  fame  fubjeft,  according  to  the  key  into 
which  the  fubjeft  is  to  modulate.  To  (how  the  difference 
between  a  fugue  and  mere  imitation,  we  haye  given,  from 
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the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Baumgarteu,  a  Uriel  fugue  at  Ex,  a,  «, 
and  the  fame  fubjeft  in  common  imitation  at  b. 

When  the  fubjeft  and  anfwer  have  been  given,  the  fub¬ 
jeft  may  be  repeated  by  a  third  part,  and  anlwered  by  the 
fourth,  if  there  are  fo  maiiy  parts  ;  after  which,  the  com- 
pofer  may  ufe  either  the  fubjeft  or  the  anfwer,  or  final  1 
portions  of  them,  in  any  key  he  pleafes,  and  even  on  dif¬ 
ferent  notes.  The  fubjefts  and  anfwers  fliould  become 
moreclofe  and  frequent  towards  the  conclufion.  In  Ex.  3, 
at  a,  fee  a  fubjeft  from  Handel,  to  which,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  the  compofer  has  added  a  free  accompaniment ; 
and  at  h  a  palfage  of  imitation  between  the  anfwer  and 
return  of  the  fubjeft,  in  order  to  aflift  the  modulation. 

The  fubjeft,  with  its  anfwers  and  repetitions,  may  be 
brought  at  various  diltances  of  time,  and  on  various  notes 
of  the  key,  as  in  Ex.  4.  The  firft  note  of  the  fubjeft  or 
anfwer  is  frequently  fliortened  or  lengthened  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fugue,  as  in  Ex.  5. 

A  doable  fugue  is  one  in  which  two  or  more  fubjefts  are 
ufed  together.  The  fubjefts  may  begin  nearly  together, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fugue,  as  at  Ex.  6.  a;  (where 
they  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  figures  1  and  2.)  or  the  fe¬ 
cond  fubjeft  may  be  introduced  in  the  middle,  or  towards 
the  latter  end,  or  with  the  firft  fubjeft,  as  at  b.  The  four 
fubjefts  of  the  chorus,  “  Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the 
prize,”  in  Handel’s  Alexander’s  Feaft,  is  exhibited  at 
Ex.  7. 

The  fubjeft  of  a  fugue  is  fometimes  anfwered  in  inver¬ 
fion,  reverfion,  diminution,  and  augmentation.  The 
fubjeft  is  anfwered  in  inverfion  in  the  overture  to  Either, 
See  Ex.  8.  «.  In  the  laft  movement  in  the  Mefliah,  the 
fubjeft  is  anfwered  by  reverfion  ;  fee  b.  An  anfwer  by 
diminution,  from  the  chorus  “  Let  all  the  angels  of  God,” 
in  the  Mefliah,  fee  at  c;  and  an  example  of  augmenta¬ 
tion,  at  d. 

A  holding-note,  or  point  d'orgue,  may  be  ufed  either- 
on  the  key-note,  or  fifth  in  the  bafs ;  and  fometimes  firft 
on  one  and  then  on  the  other,  for  feveral  bars  previous 
to  the  conclufion  of  a  fugue.  See  Ex.  9.  from  the  laft 
chorus  in  the  Mefliah. 

Of  CANONS.  Plate  XII. 

A  canon  is  a  melody  performed  by  two  or  more  parts 
of  a  fcore ;  one  of  which  muft  begin  before  the  other  has 
finilhed.  The  word  is  Greek,,  yeoemv,  “  a  rule,  or  law.” 
A  canon,  therefore,  is  a  law  given  by  one  part  to  another, 
or  to  feveral  parts.  As  nothing  is  more  difficult  to  com- 
pofe  than  canons,  fo  no  fpecies  of  compofition  has  exer- 
cifed  ingenuity,  meditation,  and  labour,  in  more  various 
ways  than  the  conftruftion  of  them. 

In  the  unifon  and  oftave,  they  are  not  only  more  eafy 
to  compofe,  but  are  more  pleating  to  hear;  as  allother 
canons  are  moving  in  two  or  three  different  keys  at  the 
fame  time.  But  canons  that  are  ealy  to  write,  and  pleaf- 
ing  to  hear,  are  in  no  eftimation  among  mailers  and  pro¬ 
found  contrapuntifts.  They  have  no  more  refpeft  for  a 
canon  in  the  unifon  and  oftave,  than  a  geometrician  for  a 
fum  in  addition  ;  they  regard  canons  as  mufical  problems, 
of  which  if  the  folution  is  ealy,  they  are  unworthy  of 
notice.  They  are,  in  reality,  more. calculated  to  exercife 
intelleft,  than  delight  the  auricular  fenle. 

Canons  were  the  laft  co/npofitions  which  mailers  con- 
defeended  to  publilh  in  feore.  They  were  regarded  as 
enigmas,  which  required  the  deepeft  fagacity  and  lcience 
to  unfold.  All  the  feveral  parts  were  written  on  one  Half, 
frequently  without  fpecifying  when,  where,  and  in  what 
interval,  the  other  parts  came  in.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 

compofer  was  fo  indulgent  as  to  place  this  charafter 

over  the  firft  note  of  each  of  the  other  parts;  but  without 
indicating  at  what  diftancefrom  the propojla,  or  fubjeft,  or 
whether  above  br  below  it.  At  other  times  the  performers 
were  told  what  kind  of  canon  it  was,  and  liow  refolved, 
by  a  Greek  or  Latin  term  5  that  is,  on  what  found  the. 
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rifpo/ta;  or  anfwer,  was  to  be  made.  If  in  the  4th,  5th,  8th, 
&c.  tjie  words  diatefferon,  diapente,  diapajon,  Sec.  occur. 
If  thefe  terms  are  uled  timely  and  unaccompanied,  they 
generally  imply  that  the  anfwer  is  made  in  fuch  interval 
above;  but,  if  fome  expletive  is  not  added  to  the  in¬ 
terval  in  which  the  anfwer  is  made,  the  performer  is  un¬ 
certain  whether  it  is-  above  or  below  the  text  or  fubjedl 
propofed. 

Padre  Martini  fays  ( Saggio  di  Contrappunto )  that  there 
are  fo  many  canons  dill  preferved  of  the  old  ecclefiallical 
compofers,  each  of  which  is  upon  fome  peculiar  con- 
ftruftion,  that  it  would  require  a  long  treatiie  even  fuper- 
ficially  to  explain  them.  A  canon  that  is ,  written  and 
compofed  in  a  myfterious  and  fingular  manner,  is  called 
by  the  Italians  canone  chiujb ;  a  canon  in  fcore,  or  clearly 
explained,  canone  aperto.  A  canon  written  only  on  one 
line,  and  feemingly  in  one  part  or  melody,  fometimes  has 
its  folution  pointed  out  by  different  clefs  and  rells  at  the 
beginning.  In  old  compofers,  whether  the  rifpojla  is  made 
above  or  below  the  fubjefl,  is  often  determined  by  the 
Latin  particle  fuper  or  jub,  or  by  the  Greek  hyper  or 
hypo.  So  many  of  the  molt  ancient  canons  are  locked  up 
in  the  myftery  of  enigmatical  inferiptions  or  mottos,  that 
the  good  Padre  Martini  has  colle&ed  and  explained  be¬ 
tween  fifty  and  fixty  of  thefe  oracular  decrees :  fuch  as 

1.  Clama  ne  cedes. 

2.  Ocia  dant  vitia. 

3.  Dii  faciant  fine  me  non  moriar  ego. 

4.  Omnia  fi  perdas  famam  fervare  memento. 

Qua  femel  amifl'a,  poftea  nullus  eris. 

5.  Sperari  &  preftolari  multos  facit  morari. 

6.  Ocia  fecuris  infidiofa  nocent. 

7.  Tarda  folet  magnis  rebus  inefle  fides. 

8.  Fuge  morulas. 

Each  of  thefe  enigmas  implies,  that  the  parts  which  an- 
fwer  the  leader  are  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  relts,  but  to 
fing  the  notes  without  them. 

The  twelve  next  enigmas  imply  nothing  more  than  that 
the  firlt  of  the  two  anfwers  begins  with  the  firlt  note  of  the 
fubjedl  propofed,  and  advances  ftraight  forward  to  the 
end  ;  while  the  lecond  anfwer  begins  at  the  end,  and 
moves  backward  to  the  beginning.  It  is  eafy  enough 
(fays  M.  Ginguene)  to  conceive  the  difficulty  of  con- 
ftrufting  fuch  canons,  and  how  impollibie  it  is  to  divine 
the  author’s  meaning,  if  fome  written  clue  is  not  given 
to  it ;  but  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  conceive  what  pleafure  can 
refult  from  the  execution  of  fuch  a  talk,  or  the  merit  of 
taking  fuch  great  pains  for  fo  little  pleafure. 

Marpurg  defines  canon,  “  a  mulical  compofition,  in 
which  the  parts  are  difperfed  according  to  the  rules  of 
imitation.” 

Compofition  in  plain  and  florid  counterpoint  lhould  be 
ftudied,  and  its  rules  and  exceptions  well  digefted,  by  a 
mufical  ftudent,  before  he  attaches  himlelf  to  fugue  and 
canon,  which  will  make  him  indifferent  about  melody, 
provided,  under  canonical  reftridtions,  he  can  make  his 
harmony  corredl. 

All  that  now  remains  for  us  to  do,  in  order  to  fmooth 
the  way  in  this  kind  of  ftudy  when  the  young  compofer 
thinks  it  expedient  to  undertake  it,  is  to  give  a  few  fliort 
fpecimens  of  the  principal  kinds  of  canons  that  have  been 
cultivated  by  great  mafterg  of  the  old  fchool,  when  no¬ 
thing  elfe  was  prized,  and  all  their  powers  were  devoted 
to  that  almoft  exclufively. 

Canons  may  be  either  2  parts  in  1  melody,  viz.  two 
parts  performing  the  fame  melody,  or  3  parts  in  x  ;  4  in  1  ; 

5  in  1  ;  4  in  2  melodies ;  5  in  2,  viz.  3  in  1,  and  2  in  the 
other;  6  in  2  ;  7  in  2,  viz.  4  in  1,  and  3  in  the  other; 

8  in  2  ;  6  in  3  ;  or  8  in  4.  The  fubjedl  may  be  anfwered 
on  the  unifon;  on  the  odlave  or  fifteenth  above  or  below; 
on  the  fourth  or  eleventh  above  or  below,  or  on  any 
other  note  ;  but  the  above-mentioned  are  of  the  moll: 
eafy  conllrudlion.  Thus,  a  canon  two  in  one  on  the 
unifon,  fignifies  that  two  parts  perform  the  fame  melody, 
both  beginning  on  the  fame  note  j  three  in  one  on  the 
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fifth  and  eighth  above,  means,  that  three  parts  perform 
one  melody,  the  anfwers  beginning  refpedlively  a  fifth 
and  an  odlave  above  the  firlt  note  of  the  fubjedl. 

For  a  canon  two  in  one  on  the  unifon,  fee  Ex.  1.  In 
framing  a  canon,  write  as  much  of  the  fubjedl  as  exilts 
before  the  anfwer  begins,  fuppofe  one  bar,  as  at  a;  then 
tranferibe  it  into  the  anfwer,  as  at  h.  Compole  a  fimilar 
portion,  as  at  c,  making  a  good  accompaniment  to  b; 
then  tranferibe  it  to  d ;  to  which  add  e,  f,  g,  See.  The 
diftance  at  which  the  anfwer  is  made  is  optional.  If  too 
far, >it  will  appear  flimfy,  and  pofl'efs  little  merit;  if  too 
near,  the  fubjedl  will  not  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  ear,  be¬ 
fore  its  anfwer  commences. 

Ex.  2.  is  a  canon  2  in  1  on  the  odfave  below.  Ex.  3. 

2  in  1  on  the  odtave  above.  Ex.  4.  3  in  1  on  the  eighth 
and  fifteenth  bc-low.  Ex.  5.  4  in  2  on  the  eighth  below  ; 
here  are  two  fubjedls  and  two  anfwers.  Ex.  6.  2  in  1  on 
the  twelfth  below,  with  modulation  or  change  of  key. 

A  perpetual  canon  is  one  in  which  a  certain  number  of 
bars  are  marked  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  performers 
choofe,  and  then  the  canon  is  concluded  either  by  a  paufs 
over  one  of  the  notes  ;  by  a  double  bar;  or  by  a  coda, 
viz.  a  few  bars  either  in  canon  or  not,  as  the  coinpofer 
think  fit.  See  one  of  the  former,  at  Ex.  7. 

A  canon  by  inverfion  is  one  in  which  the  anfwer  conlifts 
of  the  fame  melody  as  the  fubjedl,  but  all  the  motion  in¬ 
verted  :  where  the  fubjedl  afeends,  the  anfwer  is  to  de- 
feend  ;  and  vice  verfd.  Previoully  to  a  compofition  of  this 
fort,  the  ftudent  lhould  make  a  l'cale  of  the  fubjedl  and 
anfwer,  the  one  afeending,  the  other  defeending,  by  fimi¬ 
lar  intervals,  as  in  Ex.  8.  where  it  will  be  found,  that, 
when  the  fubjedl  begins  on  the  key-note  of  the  major  key, 
an  anfwer  on  the  third  or  tenth  above,  or  fixth  or  thir¬ 
teenth  below,  will  be  the  moll  eafy  to  conftrudl.  Ex.  9. 
is  a  canon  2  in  1  by  inverfion  (or  per  arlin  et  thefin)  on  the 
fixth  below.  Other  preparatory  arrangements  of  feales 
will  be  neceffary,  according  to  the  diftance  of  the  anfwer. 

A  canon  by  augmentation  is  one  in  which  the  notes  of 
the  anfwer  are  double  the  length  of  thofe  of  the  fubjedl. 
Double  augmentation  is  when  the  notes  of  the  fecond 
anfwer  are  twice  the  length  of  the  firft,  and  four  times  the 
length  of  the  fubjedl.  Ex.  10.  is  a  canon  3  in  »  by  aug¬ 
mentation  and  double  augmentation  on  the  unifon  and 
fifteenth  below. 

A  canon  by  diminution  is  when  the  notes  of  the  anfwer 
are  half  the  length  of  thofe  of  the  fubjedl.  In  double  di¬ 
minution,  the  notes  of  the  fecond  anfwer  are  one  quarter 
the  length  of  thofe  of  the  fubjedl.  Ex.  n.  is  a  canon  3  in  1 
by  diminution  and  double  diminution  on  the  odlave 
above. 

Other  pieces  of  mufic,  in  which  the  intervals  are  not 
exadlly  preferved  in  the  anfwers,  have  neverthelefs  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  canons.  Such  are  melodies  that  are 
firft  played  forwards  and  afterwards  backwards.  The- 
melody  in  two  parts  at  Ex.  12.  is  to  be  firft  performed  in 
the  ufual  manner  from  left  to  right,  and  then  from  right 
to  left,  or  per  rede  et  retro.  A  melody  alia  rovefcio  is  one 
which  is  firft  performed  in  the  ufual  way,  and  then  with 
the  paper  inverted,  as  in  Ex.  13.  The  name  of  canon  has 
alfo  been  improperly  bellowed  on  fuch  a  melody  as  Ex.  14. 
which  is  firft  to  be  performed  in  the  ufual  way,  from  left 
to  right,  and  then  from  right  to  left;  then  the  paper  is 
inverted,  and  the  melody  performed  from  left  to  right, 
and  from  right  to  left ;  this,  however,  not  producing  a 
full  clofe,  the  paper  mull  be  returned  to  its  former  pofi- 
tion,  and  the  melody  again  performed  from  left  to  right, 
and  from  right  to  left ;  and  this  has  been  called  a  canon 

3  in  1,  per  rede  et  retro,  and  alia  rovefcio. 

Modern  times  have  furnilhed  us  with  fomejeux  d'ejpril 
of  this  kind.  When  Haydn  was  to  receive  his  doctor’s 
diploma  at  Oxford,  he  addrefled  to  his  judges  a  ftieet  of 
mufic  fo  compofed,  that  whether  read  backwards  or  for¬ 
wards,  beginning  at  the  top,  the  bottom,  or  the  middle, 
it  always  prefented  an  air  with  an  original  accompani¬ 
ment.  And  the  writer  of  this  article  has  frequently 

played 
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played,  in  the  orcheftra  of  Covent-garden  theatre,  a  mi¬ 
nuet  of  Haydn’s,  which  reads  the  fame  forwards,  back¬ 
wards,  and  upfide  down. 

Hounds  alfo,  or  catches,  have  been  written  in  the  form 
of  canons,  and  called  fuch,  particularly  by  the  modern 
Italians.  A  round  is  a  vocal  compofition  in  three  or  more 
parts,  all  written  in  the  fame  clef,  the  performers  of 
which  are  to  ling  each  part  in  fucceffion,  as  indicated  by 
the  figures  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  line,  viz.  the 
firft  voice  is  to  fing  the  fird,  fecond,  and  third,  parts  in 
fuccefiion,  and  then  the  fird  again,  &c.  The  fecond  voice 
is  to  begin  the  fird  line  when  the  fird  voice  begins  the  fe¬ 
cond  ;  and,  when  the  fird  voice  begins  the  third  line,  the 
third  voice  is  to  begin  the  fird  line,  and  the  fecond  voice 
the  fecond  line.  See  Ex.  15.  That  this  does  not  anfwer 
the  definition  of  a  canon  is  obvious  ;  yet  it  is  frequently 
made  to  referable  a  canon  in  unifon,  by  writing  it  at  full 
length.  But,  if  the  mere  following  of  the  parts  in  the 
manner  of  a  round  conditute  a  canon  ;  any  piece  of  mufic 
may  be  converted  into  a  canon  by  performing  the  parts  in 
rotation. 

A  circular  canon  begins  like  any  other,  and  goes  as  far 
as  one  round  ;  but,  when  it  is  repeated,  the  intervals  are 
a  little  altered,  fo  as  to  gain  an  additional  (harp  or  flat,  by 
which  means  the  circle  of  the  twelve  keys  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.  See  Ex.  16. 

But  the  mod  tremendous  of  all  canons,  is  the  Canon 
Polijmorphvs,  a  kind  of  (acred  mufic  corn  pok'd  for  feveral 
choirs.  It  feems  as  if  the  primitive  Chridians  had  had  no 
conceptions  more  fublime  of  the  employment  of  the  bled 
in  the  celedial  abodes,  than  that  they  were  eternally  fling¬ 
ing.  The  ancient  hymn,  “  Te  Deum  laudamus,”  dill 
retained  in  the  church,  appears  to  have  furniflied  the  poet 
Dante  with  a  model  of  the  28th  canto  of  his  Paradifo  ; 
where,  under  three  different  hierarchies,  confiding  each 
of  three  choirs,  or  chorufes,  the  heavenly  hod  of  cherubim 
and  feraphim  are  finging  perpetual  hofannahs.  Milton 
has  afligned  them  the  fame  employment: 

Their  golden  harps  they  took  : 

Harps  ever  tun'd,  that  glittering  by  their  fide 
Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  fweet 
Of  charming  fymphony  they  introduce 
Their  facred  fong,  and  waken  raptures  high; 

No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  join 
Melodious  part ; — fuch  concord  is  in  heaven.  Farad,  loft. 

Orazio  Benevoli  compoled,  in  the  17th  century,  a  mafs 
for  the  ceffation  of  the  plague  at  Rome,  upon  the  fame 
idea,  for  fix  choirs,  of  four  parts  each,  the  (core  confid¬ 
ing  of  twenty-four  different  parts  :  it  was  performed  in 
St.  Peter’s  church,  of  which  he  was  maedro  di  capella,  ami 
the  fingers,  amounting  to  more  than  two  hundred,  were 
arranged  in  diderent  circles  of  the  dome;  the  fixth  choir 
occupying  the  Cummit  of  the  cupola. 

At  Ex.  17.  is  a  canon,  compofed  by  Mich.  Romanos,  for 
nine  choirs  in  36  parts.  The  folution  in  notes  would  ex¬ 
tend  to  many  plates :  the  following  is  a  brief  deicription 
of  it. 

ill.  Choir. — The  bafs  and  tenor  begin  together;  the 
bafs  as  it  is  written,  the  tenor  at  the  twelfth  above,  and 
by  contrary  motion.  The  counter-tenor,  after  one  femi- 
breve  red,  begins  in  the  oftave  above,  and  the  treble  be¬ 
gins  at  the  fame  time  by  the  twelfth  above,  and  by  con¬ 
trary  motion. 

2d.  Choir. —  The  bafs  and  tenor  begin  together  like 
the  preceding,  but  after  a  paufe  of  2  femibreves-.  The 
counter-tenor  and  treble  do  the  fame,  after  a  paufe  of  3 
femibreves. 

3d.  Choir. —  The  bafs  and  tenor  begin  after  4  femi¬ 
breves  red,  and  the  counter-tenor  and  treble,  after  a  paule 
of  5  femibreves. 

4th.  Choir. — The  bafs  and  tenor  begin  after  6  femi¬ 
breves,  and  the  counter-tenor  and  treble  after  7  femi¬ 
breves,.  The  other  choirs  begin  in  fucceflion  one  femi- 
breve  after  each,  other,  till  the  whole  is  finilhed. 


At  Ex.  18.  is  another  canon  of  the  fame  kind,  com¬ 
pofed  by  Valentini,  for  96  voices  and  24  choirs  !  This 
canon  is  called  by  Berardi  Solomon's  Knot,  and  by  Kir- 
cher  the  Labyrinth.  The  folution  is  much  the  lame  as 
the  preceding.  Marpurg  has  exhibited  one  more  by  the 
fame  author,  fufceptible  of  2000  folutions,  and  upon 
which  Valentini  himfelf  has  written  a  large  folio  volume 
under  the  title  of  Canoni  Muficali,  which  was  printed  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1655. 

Since  the  printing  of  p.  291.  in  which  we  delivered  our 
opinion  on  the  hammers  and  anvils  of  Pythagoras,  we 
have  been  favoured  with  the  following  remarks  upon  that 
fubjeft,  by  a  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
expofition  of  the  Greek  modes,  included  in  this  article 
at  p.  323.  Now,  although  it  is  of  no  great  import  to  the 
mufical  world  to  know  whether  Pythagoras  was  right  or 
wrong  refpefting  his  theory  of  founds  as  grounded  upon 
the  different  effefts  of  hammers  ftriking  on  an  anvil  ;  yet, 
as  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  defervedly  obtained  the  re¬ 
putation,  and  received  the  name,  of  the  molt  profound 
philofopher  among  a  holt  of  learned  men  at  his  period 
of  time,  ought  to  be  of  great  weight  in  the  ftudy  of  ab- 
ltrufe  fciences,  it  would  be  unfair  to  keep  back  any  ex¬ 
planation  that  may  help  us  to  the  underftanding  of  his 
fyllem,  concerning  the  generation  of  lounds  or  their  mu¬ 
tual  relation. 

It  certainly  appears  ridiculous,  prima  facie,  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  different  weights  of  hammers  can  produces  dif¬ 
ference  in  found  ;  (fee  p  292.)  But  do  we exaftly  know 
how  the  anvils  of  the  ancients  were  conftrucled  ?  The 
name  incus  has  no  other  meaning  than  its  thema  aider  c, 
“  to  ftrike  ;”  and  the  Greek  appellation  of  ay.p.oiv  fignifies 
only,  that  the  anvil  is  indefatible  in  bearing  the  repeated 
ftrokes  of  the  hammers.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that 
anvil  is  derived  from  ancile,  “  a  ffmall  round  (hield,”  or 
perhaps  vice-versa,  ancile  from  anvil.  Whence  we  may 
perhaps  conclude,  that  the  ecy-pm  of  the  Greek  refembled 
in  fliape  the  round  buckler  with  a  convex  furface.  In 
this  cafe,  where  is  the  impoflibility  of  the  anvil  becoming 
refponfive  in  found  to  the  refpeftive  weights  of  the  ham¬ 
mers  ?  This  convexity  might  have  afted  like  the  found¬ 
ing-board  of  an  inflrument.  Befides,  the  companion 
which  has  been  adduced  between  hammers  and  anvils, 
and  firings  and  bows,  or  clappers  and  bells,  does  not  ap¬ 
ply ;  for,  if  wine-glafles,  for  inftance,  are  ftruck  againft 
a  key,  a  candlellick,  a  decanter,  or  any  other  body,  they 
mod  certainly  give  various  founds  according  to  their  va¬ 
rious  fliapes,  capacities,  and  weights.  So  that  the  clap¬ 
per  of  a  bell  in  this  lituation  is  wrongly  compared  to 
the  hammer;  for  in  fa  ft,  the  clapper  is  the  anvil  in  mo¬ 
tion  againlt  the  Heady  hammer.  Let  us  place  a  number 
of  bells,  each  of  a  different  found,  upon  a  lcrew-lhaped 
barrel,  and  let  them  ftrike  fucceflively  a  fixed  knob  of  any 
hard  fubftance ;  will  they  not  give  the  fame  variety  of 
founds  as  if  (mail  hammers  were  let  to  ftrike  upon  them  ? 
will  they  not  play  the  part  of  clappers  and  hammers,  in- 
llead  of  bells  and  anvils  ?  The  fame  reafoning  applies  to 
firings  and  bows;  which  laft,  upon  experiment,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  and  invariably  emit  different  founds,  according  to 
the  different  (ize  and  length  of  the  cord.  Dryden  feems 
to  have  been  of  opinion  that  there  exiftsa  fort  of  chiming 
in  the  ftrokes  of  hammers  upon  anvils;  for,  in  his  tranl- 
lation  of  the  EEneid  of  Virgil,  in  bookviii.  v.  593.  eager 
to  reprefent  the  harmony  contained  in  theie  beautiful  lines 
of  the  original ; 

II li  inter  fefe  magna  vl  brachia  tollunt, 

In  numerum  verlimt-que  tepaci  forcipe  ferrum ; 

where  the  cadence  is  fo  forcibly  expreffed,  that  Pytha¬ 
goras  (could  lie  have  anticipated  it)  might  have  brought 
it  as  a  lupport  for  his  ft.itement ;  the  Englifli  poet  lays. 
By  turns  their  arms  advance  in  equal  time  ; 

By  turns  their  hands  defeend,  and  hammers  chime. 
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Now  it  is  indifpfo  table,  according  to  our  bed  philologifts, 
that  chiming  implies  harmony.  Therefore  the  found  of 
hammers,  when  driking  the  anvil,  had  anciently,  it  they 
have  not  “  in  thefe  degenerate  days,”  (lee  p.  292.)  a  fort 
of  correfpondence  in  found,  which,  to  a  well-exercifed 
ear,  might  conftitute  mufical'intervals,  and,  confequent- 
ly,  ratios  of  harmony. 

If,  now,  our  correfpondent  has  fucceeded  in  edabliih- 
ing  the  probability  of  fonorous  anvils,  the  refult  will  be, 
as  dated  at  p.  291,  that  the  weight  of  the  hammers  were 
in  the  proportion  of  6,  8,  9,  12;  and  this  refult  appears 
to  be  not  only  correft,  but  leading  alfo  to  a  new  coniide- 
ration  of  the  relative  power  of  founds.  But  we  mud  ob¬ 
serve,  in  limine,  that  the  reafon  why  this  refult  has  not 
been  found  corre6t,  is,  that  fome  of  the  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  tlieorids  have  ufed  modern  means  to  folve  the  old 
enio-ma.  Aware  of  this,  let  us  try  the  tetrachords,  and 
the&long-fought-for  folution  will  be  found.  Let  us  join 
the  following  infulated  tetrachords :  CDEF....GABC 
. D  E  FG  ....  afcending  from  C  the  lowed  to  G  the 
hi'ghed  Then,  take  this  lad  to  be  N°  1.  and  come  down 
to  C,  which  will  be  N°  12,  (as  Ex.  j.  Plate  III.)  wefhall 
find  that  9  (the  key-note  being  i2r=C)  will  be  F  the  fourth, 
g_G  the  fifth,  and  6  the  flat  feventh,  indead  of  the  oc¬ 
tave  as  commonly  dated  by  tranflators.  In  this  plain 
ratio  calling  the  lieavied  hammer  12ft .  the  next  above 
will  be  9ft.  that  is  to  fay,  of  twelve  5  the  following  in 
afcenflon  is  8ft.  |  of  twelve;  and  the  next  above  6ft.  the 
2-  of  twelve.  But  this  lad  requires  explanation. 

2  Referring  to  p.  317,  it  will  appear  diffidently  evident 
that  the  ancients  knew  nothing  about  oftaves,  fince  “  the 
fourth  ferved  as  a  boundary  to  a  fyflem  of  four  founds.” 
C,  D,  E,  F. . . .  F,  G,  A,  B.  (See  Ex.  3.  Plate  III.  as  quoted 
at  p.  324.)  Therefore,  tranflating  the  6-pounds-weight 
hammer  by  the  word  oflave  mud  be  an  unpardonable 
miflake  or  grofs  ignorance.  In  the  annexed  diagram 
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it  will  be  found,  that  the  figure  6  falls  upon  the  note  B, 
which,  according  to  the  natural  generation  of  founds, 
mud  be  Bb,  the  minor  third  of  G,  as  F  is  the  minor  third 
of  D.  Now  Bb,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  reprefented  by 
N°  6.  of  the  hammers,  is  the  generator  of  the  next  mo¬ 
dulation  or  key  in  the  bemol  or  flat  mode,  F.  (C,  E,  G, 
Bb — F,  A,  C,  Eb — &c.)  as  below  : 
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brings  to  the  key  the  following: — 

rich,  if  it  proceeds  one  flep  farther, 

"  the  oflave  to  its  pridine  denomina¬ 
tion,  but  four  commas  lower,  fince  C  flat,  as  it  would  be 
then,  is  one  comma  above  B  natural,  as  it  is  generally 
called  ;  a  peculiarity,  which,  however,  owing  to  the  im¬ 
perfection  of  our  mufical  organs  and  indruments,  (felix 
culpa,)  impreffes  a  didinftive  character  on  this  mode,  and 
all  thofe  originating  from  it. 

To  conclude.  It  appears  indubitable,  that  Pythagoras 
Von.  XVI.  No.  m 6. 


This  progreflion 


brings  the  whole  o 


had  in  view  the  key-note,  its  fourth,  fifth,  and  flat  feventh, 
in  the  numbers  6,  8,  9,  12,  refulting  from  the  comparative 
weight  of  the  hammers  ;  and  that  he  came  to  the  dilution 
of  his  problem  by  uniting  three  tetrachords,  and  counc- 
ing  down  from  the  top  note  to  the  lowed. 


Of  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  and  their  Scales. 

I.  Of  the  Egyptians.  Plate  XIII. 

At  p.  288.  we  have  alluded  to  thofe  mod  ancient  mo¬ 
numents  of  human  art,  at  prefent  extant  at  Rome,  the 
obelilks  brought  thither  from  Egypt,  two  of  which  are 
faid  to  have  been  ereCted  by  Sefodris  at  Heliopolis,  four 
hundred  years  before  the  fiegeof  Troy.  Thefe  were,  by 
the  order  of  Augudus,  brought  to  Rome  after  the  conquelfc 
of  Egypt.  One  of  them  called  Guglia  Rotta,  or  the 
Broken  Pillar,  which,  during  the  facking  of  the  city  in 
1527  was.  thrown  down  and  broken,  dill  lies  in  the  Cam¬ 
pus  Martius.  On  it  is  feen  the  figure  of  a  mufical  indru- 
ment  of  two  firings,  and  with  a  neck.  It  refembles  much 
the  calafcione  dill  ufed  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is 
reprefented  on  Plate  XIII.  fig.  1. 

This  curious  relic  of  antiquity  affords  better  evidence 
than,  on  the  fubjeCt  of  ancient  mute,  is  ufually  to  be  met 
with,  that  the  Egyptians,  at  fo  very  early  a  period  of  their 
hidory,  had  advanced  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts.  By  means  of  its 
neck,  this  indrument  was  capable,  with  only  two  firings, 
of  producing  a  great  number  of  notes.  Thefe  two  firings, 
if  tuned  fourths  to  each  other,  would  furnifh  that  feries 
of  founds  called  by  the  ancients  heptachord,  which  confids 
of  two  conjunct  tetrachords  as  B,  C,  D,  E ;  E,  F,  G,  A  ; 
if  tuned  fifths,  they  would  produce  an  odtave,  or  two 
disjunct  tetrachords.  The  calafcione  is  tuned  in  this  lad 
manner.  The  Ruffians  alfo  have  a  guitar  with  two  firings, 
called  batalailia.  The  indrument  reprefented  in  our  plate, 
which  was  drawn  of  the  exaCt  dimenfions  in  Dr.  Burney’s- 
prefence,  is  21  inches  long,  of  which  the  neck  is  12  ;  and 
its  breadth  in  the  widedpartis  5  inches.  A  dichord  very 
fimilar  to  this,  appears  in  an  antique  painting  which  dill 
fubfids  in  a  fepulchral  grotto  near  the  ancient  Tarquinia, 
and  was  communicated  to  Dr.  Burney  by  Mr.  Byers  of 
Rome.  The  annals  of  no  nation  other  than  Egypt,  for 
many  ages  after  the  period  of  the  obelifk  at  Heliopolis, 
exhibit  the  vedige  of  any  contrivance  to  ihorten  firings 
during  performance  by  a  neck  or  finger-board.  Father 
Montfaucon  obferves,  that,  after  examining  five  hundred 
ancient  lyres,  harps,  and  citharas,  he  could  dilcover  no 
fuch  thing. 

Egypt  indeed  feems  to  have  been  the  fource  of  human 
intelligence,  and  the  favourite  refidence  of  genius  and 
invention.  From  that  celebrated  country  did  the  Greeks 
derive  their  knowledge  of  the  fird  elements  of  thofe  arts 
and  fciences  in  which  they  afterwards  fo  eminently  ex¬ 
celled.  From  Greece  again  did  the  Romans  borrow  their 
attainments  in  the  fame  purfuits.  And  from  the  records 
of  thofe  different  nations  have  the  moderns  been  enabled 
to  accompliffi  fo  wonderful  an  improvement  in  fcience. 

The  monaulos,  or  Angle  flute,  called  by  the  Egyptians 
pliotinx,  was  probably  one  of  the  mod  ancient  indruments 
ufed  either  by  them  or  any  other  nation.  From  various 
remains  of  ancient  fculpture,  it  appears  to  have  been 
ffiaped  like  a  bull’s  horn  ;  and  was  at  fird,  it  may  be  fup¬ 
pofed,  no  other  than  the  horn  itfelf.  Before  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  flutes,  as  no  other  indrument  except  thofe  of  per- 
cuffion  were  known,  mufic  mud  have  been  little  more  than 
metrical.  When  the  art  of  refining  and  lengthening 
founds  was  fird  difeovered,  the  power  of  mufic  over  man¬ 
kind,  from  the  agreeable  furprife  occafioned  by  foft  and 
extended  notes,  was  probably  irrelidible. 

At  a  time  when  all  the  red  of  the  world  was  involved 
in  favage  ignorance,  the  Egyptians  were  poflefied  of  mufi¬ 
cal  indruments  capable  of  much  variety  and  expreffion. 
Of  this  the  adonifliing  remains  of  the  city  Thebes  dill 
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fubfifting  afford  ample  evidence.  In  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Bruce,  printed  in  Dr.  Burney’s  Hiftory  of  Mufic,  there  is 
given  a  particular  defcription  of  the  Theban  harp,  an  in- 
ftrument  of  extenfive  compafs,  and  exquifite  elegance  of 
form.  It  is  accompanied  with  a  drawing  taken  from  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  fepulchre  at  Thebes,  fuppofed  by 
Mr.  Bruce' to  be  that  of  the  father  of  Sefoftris.  We  fhall 
infert  the  account  of  this  instrument,  and  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  fituation  in  which  it  was  found,  in  Mr.  Bruce’s  own 
words. 

“  Behind  the  ruins  of  the  Egyptian  Thebes,  and  a  very 
little  to  the  north-welt  of  it,  area  great  number  of  moun¬ 
tains,  hollowed  into  monltrous  caverns  ;  the  fepulchres, 
according  to  tradition,  of  the  firlt  kings  of  Thebes.  The 
melt  coniiderable  of  thefe  mountains  thus  hollowed,  con¬ 
tains  a  large  farcopliagus  of  granite,  of  which  the  lid  only 
is  broken.  In  the  entrance  of  the  paffage  which  leads, 
Hoping  gently  down,  into  the  chamber  where  is  the  far- 
cophagus,  there  are  two  pannels,  one  on  each  fide;  on 
that  of  the  right  is  the  figure  of  the  J'carabccus  Thehaicus, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  hieroglyphic  of  immortality  ; 
on  the  left  is  the  crocodile,  fixed  upon  the  apis  with  his 
teeth,  and  plunging  him  into  the  waves  :  thefe  are  both 
moulded  in  baffo-relievo,  in  the  ftucco  itfelf.  This  is  a 
fufficient  indication  of  the  grotto,  to  any  one  who  may 
■wifh  to  examine  it  again.  At  the  end  of  the  paffage  on 
the  left-hand,  is  the  picture  of  a  man  playing  upon  the 
harp,  painted  in  frefco,  and  quite  entire.  He  is  clad  in  a 
habit  made  like  a  Ihirt,  fuch  as  the  women  Hill  wear  in 
Abyffinia,  and  the  men  in  Nubia.  This  feems  to  be  white 
linen  or  mullin,  with  narrow  lfripes  of  red.  It  reaches 
down  to  his  ancles  ;  his  feet  are  without  fandals,  and 
bare  ;  his  neck  and  arms  are  alfo  bare ;  his  loofe  wide 
fleeves  are  gathered  above  his  elbows;  his  head  is  clofe 
lhaved  ;  he  feems  a  corpulent  man,  of  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  in  colour  rather  of  the  darkeft  for  an  Egyptian. 
To  guefs  by  the  detail  of  the  figure,  the  painter  fliould 
have  had  about  the  fame  degree  of  merit  with  a  good 
fign-painter  in  Europe  ;  yet  he  has  reprefented  the  aftion 
of  the  muficiaq  in  a  manner  never  to  be  miftaken.  His 
left  hand  feems  employed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  inftru- 
ment  among  the  notes  in  alto,  as  if  in  an  arpeggio;  while, 
Hooping  forwards,  he  feems  with  his  right  hand  to  be 
beginning  with  the  loweft  firing,  and  promifing  to  afeend 
with  the  molt  rapid  execution  ;  this  action,  fo  obvioufly 
rendered  by  an  indifferent  artift,  (hows  that  it  was  a  com¬ 
mon  one  in  his  time,  or,  in  other  words,  that  great  hands 
were  then  frequent,  and  confequently,  that  mufic  was 
well  underftood,  and  diligently  followed.  If  wfe  allow 
the  performer’s  ftature  to  be  about  five  feet  ten  inches, 
then  we  may  compute  the  harp,  in  its  extreme  length,  to 
be  fome thing  lefs  than  fix  feet  and  a  half.  It  feems  to 
fupport  itfelf  in  equilibrio  on  its  foot,  or  bafe,  and  needs 
only  the  player’s  guidance  to  keep  it  fteady.  It  has  thir¬ 
teen  firings ;  the  length  of  thefe,  and  the  force  and  liberty 
with  which  they  are  treated,  lhow  that  they  are  made  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  thole  of  the  lyre.  I  did  not 
choofe  to  embarrafs  the  harp  with  the  figure  that  is  play¬ 
ing  on  it,  becaufe  this  would  neceffarily  conceal  great 
part  of  the  inftrument;  and  our  bulinefs  is  with  the  in- 
firnment,  and. not  with  the  figure. 

“  This  inftrument  is  of  a  much  more  elegant  form  than 
the  triangular  Grecian  harp.  It  wants  the  fore-piece  of 
the  frame,  oppofite  to  the  longefi  firing,  which  certainly 
muft  have  improved  its  tone,  but  mull  iikewife  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  inftrument  itfelf  weaker,  and  more  liable  to  ac¬ 
cidents,  if  carriage  had  not  been  fo  convenient  in  Egypt. 
The  back  part  is  the  founding-board,  compofed  of  four 
thin  pieces  of  wood,  joined  together  in  form  of  a  cone, 
that  is,  growing  wider  towards  the  bottom  ;  fo  that,  as 
the  length  of  the  firing  increafes,  the  lquare  of  the  cor- 
refpondent  fpace,  in  the  founding-board,  in  which  the 
tone  is  to  undulate,  always  increafes  in  proportion.  Be¬ 
tides  that  the  whole  principles  upon  which  the  harp  is  con¬ 
structed  are  rational  and  ingenious,  the  ornamental  parts 


are  Iikewife  executed  in  the  very  bell:  manner  ;  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  fides  of  the  frame  feem  to  be  vaneered,  or  inlaid, 
probably  with  ivory,  tortoife-fhell,  and  mother-of-pearl, 
the  ordinary  produce  of  the  neighbouring  feas  and  de- 
ferts.  It  would  be  even  now  impoflible  to  finifn  an  in¬ 
ftrument  with  more  tafte  and  elegance.  Belides  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  its  outward  form,  we  muft  obferve,  Iikewife, 
how  near  it  approached  to  a  perfeCt  inftrument ;  for  it 
wanted  only  two  firings  of  having  two  complete  oCtaves 
in  compafs.  Whether  thefe  were  intentionally  omitted 
or  not,  we  cannot  now  determine,  as  we  have  no  idea  of 
the  mufic  or  tafte  of  that  time  ;  but,  if  the  harp  be' painted 
in  the  proportion  in  which  it  was  made,  it  might  be  de- 
monftrated  that  it  could  lcarcely  bear  more  than  the  thir¬ 
teen  firings  with  which  it  was  furnifhed.  Indeed  the 
crols  bar  would  break  with  the  tenfion  of  the  four  longefi, 
if  they  were  made  of  the  fize  and  coniiftence,  and  tuned 
to  the  pitch,  that  ours  are  at  prefent. 

“  I  look  upon  this  inftrument,  then,  as  the  Theban 
harp,  before  and  at.  the  time  of  Sefoftris,  who  adorned 
Thebes,  and  probably  caufed  it  to  be  painted  there,  as 
well  as  the  other  figures  in  the  fepulchre  of  his  father,  as 
a  monument  of  the  iuperiority  which  Egypt  had  in  mufic 
at  that  time,  over  all  the  barbarous  nations  that  he  had 
feen  or  conquered. 

“  Aftronomy,  and,  we  may  imagine,  the  other  arts, 
made  a  rapid  progrefs  at  this  period  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
continued  to  do  fo  for  fifty  years  after ;  between  which 
time  and  the  Perfian  conqueft  fome  cataftrophe  muft; 
have  happened  that  reduced  them  to  the  loweft  ebb, 
which  hiftorians  have  miftaken  fqr  their  firft  original. 

“  We  know  about  the  time  of  Sefoftris,  if,  as  fir  Ifaac 
Newton  fuppofes,  this  prince  and  Sefac  were  the  fame, 
that  in  Paieftine  the  harp  had  only  ten  firings  ;  but  as 
David,  while  he  played  upon  it,  both  danced  and  fung 
before  the  ark,  it  is  plain  that  the  inftrument  upon  which 
he  played  could  have  been  but  of  finall  volume,  we  may 
fuppofe  little  exceeding  in  weight  our  guitar- ;  though 
the  origin  of  this  harp  was  probably  Egyptian,  and  from 
the  days  of  Mofes  it  had  been  degenerating  in  fize,  that 
it  might  be  more  portable  in  the  many  peregrinations  of 
the  Il'raelites. 

I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  the  capabilities  of  this  harp, 
nor  what  may  be  proved  from  it  relative  to  the  ftate  of 
mufic  at  a  time  when  men  were  able  to  make  fuch  an 
inftrument;  I  fhall  with  impatience  expeft  this  detail 
from  you,  better  qualified  than  any  one  I  know  now  in 
Europe  for  this  difquifition  ;  it  is  a  curious  one,  and 
merits  your  utmoft  reflection  and  attention.  It  over¬ 
turns  all  the  accounts  of  the  earlieft  ftate  of  ancient  mufic 
and  inftruments  in  Egypt,  and  is  altogether  in  its  form, 
ornaments,  and  compafs,  an  inconteftible  proof,  ftronger 
than  a  thoufand  Greek  quotations,  that  geometry,  draw¬ 
ing,  mechanics,  and  mufic,  were  at  the  greateft  perfec¬ 
tion  when  this  harp  was  made  ;  and  that  what  we  think 
in  Egypt  was  the  invention  of  arts,  was  only  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sera  of  their  reftoralion." 

Dr.  Burney,  in  his  remarks  upon  this  letter,  calls  the 
Theban  harp  “  the  moft  curious  and  beautiful  of  all  the 
ancient  inftruments  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 
The  number  of  firings,  the  fize  and  form  of  this  jnftru- 
ment,  and  the  elegance  of  its  ornaments,  awaken  reflec¬ 
tions,  which,  to  indulge,  would  lead  me  too  far  from 
my  chief  enquiries,  and  indeed  out  of  my  depth.  The 
mind  is  wholly  loft  in  the  immenfe  antiquity  of  the  paint¬ 
ing  in  which  it  is  reprefented ;  indeed  the  time  when  it 
was  executed  is  fo  remote,  as  to  encourage  a  belief,  that 
arts,  after  having  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  were 
again  loft,  and  again  invented,  long  after  this  period  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  human  knowledge 
and  refinements  have  fhared  the  fame  fate  as  the  king¬ 
doms  in  which  they  have  been  cultivated.  They  have 
had  their  gradual  rife  and  declenfion  ;  and  in  fome  of 
the  countries  firft  civilized,  arts,  by  the  arrival  of  new  in¬ 
vaders,  and  eftablijhment  of  new  modes,  new  laws,  and 
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new  governments,  may  be  /bid  to  have  experienced  feve- 
ral  deaths  and  regenerations  ;  or,  according  to  the  Py- 
thagoric  dodlrine,  their  /buls  may  be  1'aid  to  have  tranf- 
migrated  through  -feveral  bodies,  lince  they  have  been 
inhabitants  of  this  world. 

“  With  refpedt  to  the  number  of  firings  upon  this  harp, 
if  conjectures  may  be  allowed  concerning  the  manner  of 
tuning  them,  two  might  be  offered  to  the  reader’s  choice. 
The  firfl  idea  that  prefented  itfelf  at  the  fight  of  thirteen 
firings  was,  that  they  would  furnifh  all  the  femitones  to 
be  found  in  modern  inflruments  within  the  compafs  of 
an  odtave,  as  from  C  to  c,  D  to  d,  or  E  to  e.  The  lecond 
idea  is  more  Grecian,  and  conformable  to  antiquity, 
which  is,  that  if  the  longefl  firing  reprefented  projlam- 
banomcnos,  or  D,  the  remaining  twelve  firings 'would 
more  than  fupply  all  the  tones,  femi-tones,  and  quarter- 
tones,  of  the  diatonic,  chromatic,  and  enharmonic,  ge¬ 
nera  of  the  ancients,  within  the  compafs  of  an  odlave  ; 
but,  for  my  part,  I  fhould  rather  incline  to  the  firfl  ar¬ 
rangement,  as  it  is  more  natural,  and  more  conformable 
to  the  ftrudlure  of  our  organs  than  the  fecond  5  for,  with 
refpedl  to  the  genera  of  the  Greeks,  though  no  certain 
liilloric  teflimonycan  be  produced  concerning  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  diatonic  and  chromatic,  yet  ancient  writers 
are  unanimous  in  afcribing  to  Olympus  the  Myfian  the 
firfl  ufe  of  the  enharmonic  ;  and  though,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  melody  of  this  genus  was  fo  limple  and  natural 
as  to  relemble  the  wild  notes  and  rude  eflays  of  a  people 
not  quite  emerged  from  barbarifm,  yet,  in  after-times,  it 
became  overcharged  with  finical  fopperies,  and  fanciful 
beauties,  arifing  from  fuch  minute  divilions  of  the  fcale 
as  had  no  other  merit  than  the  difficulty  of  forming  them. 
Another  conjecture  concerning  the  tuning  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  firings  of  the  Theban  harp,  is,  that  they  furnifhed 
the  four  tetrachords,  lir/paton,  mej'on,  fynemmenon,  and 
diezeugvienon,  with  proflambanomenos  at  the  bottom,  as 
fhown,  with  the  inflrument  itfelf,  at  fig.  2. 

“  It  feems  a  matter  of  great  wonder,  with  fuch  a  model 
before  their  eyes  as  the  Theban  harp,  that  the  form  and 
ufe  of  fuch  an  inflrument  fhould  not  have  been  perpe¬ 
tuated  by  poflerity ;  but  that  many  ages  after,  another, 
of  an  inferior  kind,  with  fewer  firings,  fhould  take  place 
of  it ;  yet,  if  we  confider  how  little  acquainted  we  are  at 
prefent  with  the  ufe,  and  even  conllru&ion,  of  the  inflru¬ 
ments  which  afforded  the  greatefl  delight  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  or  even  with  others  in  common  ufe  in  a 
neighbouring  part  of  Europe  but  a  few  centuries  ago,  our 
wonder  will  ceafe  ;  efpecially  if  we  refleft  upon  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  barbarifm  into  which  it  is  poffible  for  an  inge¬ 
nious  people  to  be  plunged,  by  the  tyranny  and  devafta- 
tion  of  a  powerful  and  cruel  invader.” 

It  is  but  of  fmall  importance  to  us  now,  perhaps,  to 
know  what  kind  of  muiical  inflruments  were  in  ufe 
among  the  Egyptians,  in  times  fo  remote  from  our  own  ; 
indeed,  it  is  a  humiliating  circumftance  to  refleft  how 
little  permanence  there  is  in  human  knowledge  and  ac¬ 
quirements;  and,  before  we  attempt  to  improve  our  in¬ 
tellects,  or  refine  our  reafon,  how  long  and  laborious  a 
work  it  is  to  devife  expedients  for  fupplying  the  wants, 
and  defending  the  weaknefs,  of  our  nature.  Some  ages, 
and  fome  countries,  have  been  more  fuccefsful  in  thefe 
endeavours  than  others  ;  however,  there  feeVns  to  be  a 
boundary  fet  to  the  fum  total  of  our  perfectibility,  and, 
like  the  llone  of  Sifyphus,  when  we  are  arrived  with  infi¬ 
nite  toil  at  a  certain  height,  we  are  precipitated  back  to 
the  level  whence  we  fet  off,  and  the  work  is  to  do  again  ! 

The  Greeks,  who  loft  no  merit  by  negleCting  to  claim  it, 
unanimoufly  confefs,  that  moil  of  their  ancient  muiical  in¬ 
flruments  were  of  Egyptian  invention  ;  as  the  triangular 
lyre;  the  monaulos,  oriingle  flute;  the  fymbal,'or  kettle¬ 
drum;  and  theflflrum,an  inflrument  of  facrifice,  which  was 
fo  multiplied  by  the  priefls  in  religious  ceremonies,  and  in 
fuch  great  favour  with  the  Egyptians  in  general,  that 
Egypt  was  often  called,  in  deriiion,  “  the  country  of  iif- 
trums as  Greece  has  been  laid  to  be  governed  by  the  lyre. 
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Theflftrum  is  flill  ufed  by  the  Abyflinians  in  religious 
ceremonies.  Spoil  defcribes  it  of  an  oval  form,  made  in 
manner  of  a  racket,  with  three  flicks  traverfing  it  breadth- 
wile,  which,  playing  freely  by  the  agitation  or  beating  of 
the  inflrument,  yielded  a  kind  of  found,  which,  to  the  an¬ 
cients,  feemed  melodious.  The  upper  part  was  adorned 
with  three  figures;  that  of  a  cat  with  a  human  face  in  the 
middle,  the  head  of  Ifis  on  the  right  fide,  and  the  head  of 
Nephthys  on  the  left.  The  reprefentation  which  we  have 
given  at  fig.  3.  was  drawn  from  an  ancient  fillrum  pre- 
lerved  in  the  library  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris.  It  has 
been  difputed  by  the  abbe  Winckelman,  whether  the 
fillrum  was  of  very  high  antiquity  in  Egypt,  becaufe  it 
did  not  appear  in  the  hands  of  fuch  Egyptian  flatues  as 
he  had  feen  at  Rome ;  but,  as  there  is  one  in  the  hand  of 
a  very  ancient  flatue  of  Ifis  which  Dr.  Pococke  brought 
into  England  from  Egypt,  it  puts  that  point  of  muiical 
hiflory  out  of  all  difpute.  The  fillrum  appears  in  the 
Ifiac  Table;  and  Apuleius  makes  an  old  Greek  invoke 
an  Egyptian  priefl  “  by  the  flars  in  the  firmament ;  by 
the  infernal  divinities  ;  by  the  elements  which  compofe 
the  univerfe  ;  by  the  filence  of  the  night ;  by  the  fanc- 
tuary  in  the  temple  of  Coptos ;  by  the  increafe  of  the 
Nile  ;  by  the  myiteries  of  Memphis  ;  and  by  the  fillrum 
of  Pharos.”  By  Pharos,  an  Egyptian  ifland,  was  here 
figuratively  meant  all  Egypt.  Mr.  Malcolm  takes  the 
fillrum  to  have  been  no  better  than  a  kind  of  rattle. 
Jer.  Bofius  has  an  exprefs  treatife  on  the  fillrum,  entitled, 
“  Ifiacus  de  Siflro.”  Oifelius  oblerves,  that  the  fillrum  is 
found  reprefented  on  feveral  medals;  and  alfo  on  'talif- 
mans.  Ofiris,  on  fome  medals,  is  painted  with  the  head 
of  a  dog,  and  with  a  fiflrum  in  his  hand. 

We  lhall  now  return  to  Mr.  Bruce,  whofe  original 
communications,  publilhed  by  Dr.  Burney,  are  extremely 
valuable. 

There  are  fix  muiical  inflruments  known  in  Abyffinia  ; 
the  flute,  the  trumpet,  the  kettle-drum,  the  tambourine, 
the  fiflrum,  and  the  lyre.  The  four  firfl  are  ufed  in  war, 
and  are  by  much  the  moil  common  ;  the  fifth  is  dedicated 
to  the  fervice  of  the  church  ;  and  the  fixth  is  peculiarly 
an  attendant  on  feflivity  and  rejoicings. 

There  are  two  principal  languages  in  Abyffinia  :  the 
JEthiupic,  which  is  the  literal,  or  dead  language;  and  the 
Amharic,  or  language  of  Amhara,  fpoken  by  the  court. 

The  flute,  in  the  Asthiopic,  is  called  kwetz,  a  word 
difficult  to  be  written  or  founded  in  Englifh  :  in  the  Am¬ 
haric,  it  is  called  agada.  It  is  about  the  fhape  and  fize  of 
the  German  flute,  but  played  upon  long-ways,  with  a 
mouth-piece  refembling  that  of  the  clarinet ;  its  tone  is 
not  loud,  but  accompanied  with  a  kind  of  jar,  like  a 
broken  hautbois ;  not  owing  to  any  accidental  defedl, 
but  to  conflrublion  and  defign,  as  it  would  not  be  ef- 
teemed  without  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  jar  arifes 
from  the  vibration  of  a  reed,  which  conflitutes  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  tone  of  a  hautbois  and  a  flute. 

The  kettle-drum  is  called  in  both  languages  nagareet , 
becaufe  all  proclamations  (called  nagar)  are  made  by  the 
found  of  this  drum.  If  made  by  governors,  they  have 
the  force  of  laws  in  their  provinces ;  but,  if  made  by  the 
king,  they  are  for  all  Abyffinia  ;  for  the  kettle-drum  is  a 
mark  of  fovereign  power.  Whenever  the  king  promotes 
a  fubjedl  to  be  governor,  or  his  lieutenant-general  in  a 
province,  he  gives  him  a  kettle-drum  and  flandard  as  his^ 
invefliture.  The  king  has  forty-five  of  thefe  drums  al¬ 
ways  beating  before  him  when  he  marches.  They  are  in 
ffi'ape  and  fize  like  ours,  only  they  are  braced  very  difad- 
vantageoufly;  for  the  fkin  is  Itrained  over  the  outer  rim 
or  lip  of  the  drum,. and  brought  a  third  down  its  outfide, 
which  deadens  it  exceedingly,  and  deprives  it  of  that  clear 
etallic  found  which  ours  has,  Each  man  has  but  a /in¬ 
gle  drum,  upon  the  left  fide  of  his  mule,  and  beats  it  with 
a  crooked  Hick  about  three  feet  long.  Upon  the  whole, 
its  found  is  not  difagreeabie ;  and  it  is  heard  at  an  incre¬ 
dible  dillance. 

The  third  inilrument  is  the  fmall  drum,  called  kabut\> 

in 
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in  AEthiopic  and  Amliaric  ;  though  in  fome  parts  of  Am- 
liara  it  is  a!fo  called  hatamo.  It  is  about  half  the  diameter, 
and  twice  the  length,  of  our  common  drum  ;  it  is  juft  the 
tambourine  of  Provence,  only  rounded  to  a  point  at  the 
lower  end.  This  is  beaten  always  with  the  hand,  and  car¬ 
ried  fometimes  on  foot,  fometimes  on  horfeback,  when 
any  inferior  officer  (not  having  a  nagareet)  marches. 

The  trumpet  is  called  meleket  henet  in  Amharic,  but 
heren  in  JEthiopic,  (or  horn,)  which  fhows  of  what  ma¬ 
terials  it  was  anciently  formed.  It  is  now  made  of  a  cane 
that  has  lefs  than  half  an  inch  aperture,  and  about  five 
feet  four  inches  in  length.  To  this  long  ftalk  is  fixed  at 
the  end,  a  round  piece  of  the  neck  of  a  gourd,  which  has 
juft  the  form  of  the  round  end  of  our  trumpet,  and  is  on 
the  outfide  ornamented  with  fmall  white  fhells  ;  it  is  all 
covered  over  with  parchment,  and  is  a  very  neat  inftru- 
ment.  This  trumpet  has  been  already  fpoken  of  at  p.  315. 

The  fifth  inftrument  is  the  fiftrum:  it  is  ufed  in  the 
quick  meafure,  or  in  allegros,  in  finging  pfalms  of  thankf- 
giving.  Each  prieft  has  a  fiftrum,  which  he  fliakes  in  a 
very  threatening  manner  at  his  neighbour,  dancing,  leap¬ 
ing,  and  turning  round,  with  fuch  an  indecent  violence, 
that  he  refembles  rather  a  prieft  of  paganifm,  whence  this 
inftrument  was  derived,  than  a  Chriftian.  See  above. 

The  fixth  and  laft  inftrument  is  the  lyre,  which  is  never 
played  folo,  but  always  accompanying  the  voice,  with 
which  it  plays  conftantly  in  unifon  ;  “  nor  did  I  ever  hear 
mufic  in  parts ,  in  any  nation,  Javage  or  polijhed,  out  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  is  the  laft  refinement  mufic  received.”— Its 
conftruftion  has  been  fully  defcribed  under  the  article 
Lyre,  Vol.  xiii.  p.  840,  1.  and  its  form  is  fhown  on  the 
preceding  Plate,  at  fig.  4. 

The  moft  ancient  reprefentations  of  the  tejiudo,  or  lyre, 
agree  very  well  with  the  account  of  its  invention.  The 
lyre,  in  particular  on  the  old  celeftial  globes,  was  repre- 
fented  as  made  of  the  entire  Ihell  of  a  tortoife  ;  and  that 
of  Amphion  in  the  celebrated  group  of  the  Dirce,  or 
Toro,  in  the  Farnefe  palace  at  Rome,  which  is  of  exqui- 
fite  Greek  fculpture,  and  very  high  antiquity,  is  figured 
in  the  fame  manner.  Dr.  Burney  had  a  front  and  fide 
view'  of  this  lyre  drawn  under  his  own  eye,  in  order  to 
furnifh  the  reader  with  an  idea  of  the  form  given  to  the 
inftrument  by  ancient  fculptors,  upon  the  ftrength  of  this 
legend.  See  fig.  5,  6.  The  two  projections  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  fig.  5.  feem  to  have  been  faftenings  for  the  firings, 
and  to  have  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  tail-pieces  in  modern 
inltruments.  Amphion  was  the  twin-brother  of  Zethus, 
who  ufurped  the  crown  from  Laius,  the  father  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  QEdipus.  But,  though  Amphion  is  the  firft  and 
only  Theban  mufician  upon  record  in  thefe  early  ages,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  mufic  had  any  of  thole  obliga¬ 
tions  to  his  genius  and  talents,  which  the  poets,  many 
ages  after  the  time  when  he  is  faid  to  have  reigned,  be¬ 
llowed  upon  him.  Homer,  indeed,  tells  us,  that,  to  fe- 
cure  the  crown  which  he  had  ufurped,  he  inclofed  the 
city  of  Thebes  with  a  wall,  fortified  with  feven  gates,  and 
many  ftately  towers  ;  the  poet,  however,  does  not  fay  a 
word  of  the  miraculous  power  of  Amphion’s  mufic,  or 
of  his  building  the  wall  by  the  found  of  his  lyre.  Pliny 
afcribes  to  him,  however,  the  invention  of  the  cithara ; 
and  both  thefe  authors  fay,  that  Amphion  learned  mufic 
in  Lydia;  and,  bringing  it  from  that  country  into  Greece, 
was  called  the  inventor  of  the  Lydian  mode. 

II.  Of  the  Hebrews.  Plate  XIV. 

The  conltruCtion  and  ufe  of  mufical  inltruments  have 
a  very  early  place  among  the  inventions  attributed  to  the 
firft  inhabitants  of  the  globe  by  Moles.  See  Gen.  iv.  21. 
and  p.  288  of  this  article. 

The  trumpet  of  the  jubilee  is  mentioned  fo  foon  after 
the  flight  from  Egypt,  that  it  mull  have  been  an  Egyptian 
inftrument.  See  Lev.  xxv.  9. 

However,  in  the  infancy  of  a  Hate,  a  nation  has  but 
little  leilure  for  cultivating  mufic  any  otherwife  than  as  it 
is  connected  with  religious  rites  and  the  military  art. 


I  c. 

Accordingly,  we  find  no  other  mufical  inftrument  men¬ 
tioned  during  the  adminiftration  of  the  great  Hebrew  le- 
giflator  than  trumpets,  except  the  timbrel  ufed  by  Mi¬ 
riam.  Numb.  chap.  x.  2.  he  is  ordered  by  divine  com¬ 
mand  to  make  two  trumpets  of  filver  of  a  whole  piece,  for 
ajfembling  together  the  people,  and  for  journeying  the  camps. 
And  in  the  eight  following  verfes  all  the  fignals  to  be 
founded  by  one  and  by  two  trumpets  are  regulated.  But 
thefe  inltruments  feem  to  differ  from  that  of  the  jubilee, 
mentioned  before,  in  nothing  but  the  materials  of  which 
they  were  made ;  as  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  feveral 
verlions,  agree  in  calling  them  all  by  one  common  name. 

The  trumpets  of  rams'1  horns  ufed  at  the  fiege  of  Jericho, 
feem  to  have  been  lefs  mufical  inltruments  than  military 
fignals  for  the  allailants  to  march  and  Ihout  by,  in  order, 
by  their  noife,  to  terrify  and  difmay  the  enemy. 

In  2  Sam.  vi.  5.  we  read,  that  “  David,  and  all  the 
lioufe  of  Ifrael,  played  before  the  Lord,  on  all  manner 
of  inltruments  made  of  fir-wood;  even  on  harps,  and  on 
pfalteii.es,  and  on  timbrels,  and  on  cornets,  and  on  cymbals." 
This  is  related  1  Chron.  chap.  xiii.  ver.  8.  in  nearly  the 
fame  words.  But  in  the  different  tranllations  thefe  in- 
ftruments  are  differently  named.  In  the  Syriac  we  are 
told,  that  David  and  all  Ifrael  fung  "before  the  Lord,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  cithara,  pj’altery,  cymbal ,  and  fiftrum. 
And  in  the  Arabic  it  is  flutes ,  cymbals,  hells,  and  harps. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  to  the  ufe  of  fir-wood,  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  quotation,  that  this  fpe- 
cies  of  wood,  fo  foft  in  its  nature,  and  fonorous  in  its  ef- 
fe6ts,  fee  ms  to  have  been  preferred  by  the  ancients,  as 
well  as  moderns,  to  every  other  kind,  for  the  conftru&ion 
of  mufical  inltruments,  particularly  the  bellies  of  them, 
upon  which  their  tone  chiefly  depends.  Thofe  of  the 
harp,  lute,  guitar,  harpficord,  and  violin,  in  prefent  ufe, 
are  conftantly  made  of  fir-wood. 

In  the  fifteenth,  fixteenth,and  twenty-third,  chapters  of 
the  Firft  Book  of  Chronicles,  there  is  a  particular  account 
and  enumeration  of  all  the  muficians  appointed  by  David 
in  the  fervice  of  the  ark,  before  a  temple  was  ereCled. 
x  Chron.  xxiii.  5.  David  appoints  four  thoufand  of  the 
Levites  topraife  the  Lord  with  inltruments ;  and,  chap.  xxv. 
ver.  1.  the  number  of  fuch  as  were  inftruEted,  and  were  cun¬ 
ning  in  fong,  is  faid  to  have  been  two  hundred  fourfcore 
and  eight.  In  1  Chron.  ix.  33.  we  are  told  of  “  the  fingers , 
chief  of  the  fathers  of  the  Levites,  who  remaining  in  the 
chambers,  were  free ;  for  they  were  employed  in  that 
work  day  and  night.”  Before  this  time,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  facred  writings,  that  any  other  inltruments 
than  trumpets,  or  finging  than  in  a  general  chorus  of  the 
whole  people,  were  ufed  in  the  daily  celebration  of  reli¬ 
gious  rites ;  though  others  are  mentioned  in  procejfions, 
and  on  occafions  of  joy  and  feftivity. 

It  has  ever  been  the  cuftom  of  legillators  and  founders 
of  religion,  in  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  man¬ 
kind,  to  retain  part  of  the  former  laws  and  religious  in- 
ftitutions.  The  Egyptians  divided  the  inhabitants  of 
their  country  into  cafies,  or  tribes,  confining  each  pro- 
feffion  to  one  family.  And,  as  mufic  was  many  ages  con¬ 
fined  by  them  to  the  prielthood,  and  to  religious  pur- 
pofes,  the  Hebrews,  who  had  their  arts  and  fciences  from 
the  Egyptians,  and  who  adopted  many  of  their  religious 
rites,  (as  the  primitive  Chriftians  did  afterwards  thofe  of 
the  Pagans,  in  order  to  conciliate  parties,  and  facilitate 
the  eftablilhment  of  a  new  worlhip,)  made  both  priefts  and 
muficians  hereditary  in  the  tribe  of  Levi.  “  And  the  fons 
of  Aaron,  the  priefts ,  lhall  bloiv  with  the  trumpets,  and 
they  lhall  be  to  you  for  an  ordnance  for  ever,  throughout 
your  generations.”  Num.x.  8.  Accordingly,  during  the 
life  of  Mofes,  none  but  the  priefts  blew  the  trumpets, 
whether  in  peace  or  war;  as,  afterwards,  in  Jolhua’s  ad- 
miniftration,  both  at  the  fiege  of  Jericho,  and  upon  all 
other  occafions,  we  find  the  office  of  blowing  the  trum¬ 
pets  was  ltill  confined  to  the  prielthood ;  and,  when 
David  firft  regulated  the  mufical  eftablilhments  for  the 
fervice  of  religion,  it  appears,  that,  not  only  the  feleCt 
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band  of  finging  men  and  Ringing  women,  but  all  the  four 
thoufand  performers  upon  inftruments,  were  chofen  from 
the  families  of  priefts  and  levites. 

Of  the  mufical  inftruments  of  the  Hebrews,  continually- 
mentioned  in  the  Pfalms,  fo  difcordant  are  tranflators  and 
commentators  on  the  fubjeft,  that  no  precife  or  fatisfac- 
tory  ideas  can  be  collected  for  our  guidance.  Dr.  Burney 
lias  obferved,  that  alrnoft  all  the  Hebrew  inftruments  are 
enumerated  in  the  laft  Pfalm ;  and  he  has  given  fix  dif¬ 
ferent  tranflations  of  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th,  verfes  of  that 
pfalm,  “  to  lliow,”  as  he  lays,  “  once  for  all,  that  there  is 
no  dependence  upon  any  one  of  them,  or  any  hope  that 
thefe  points  can  ever  be  cleared  up.” 

If,  indeed,  the  leaft  ray  of  hope  remain  that  a  true  idea 
of  Jewilh  inftruments  can  ever  be  acquired,  it  muft  be 
from  the  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome,  where  it  is  fuppofed 
that  the  fpoils  brought  by  that  emperor  from  Jerufalem 
have  been  e.xadly  reprefented  in  fculpture. '  Among  thefe 
are  feveral  mulical  inftruments  ;  particularly  the  filver 
trumpets,  called  by  the  Hebrews  chutzotzero'th ;  and  horns, 
fuppofed  to  referable  the  (liawms,  mentioned  fo  often  in  the 
Scriptures,  called  in  Hebrew  keranini ,  or  facerdotal  trum¬ 
pets  But  the  arch  upon  which  thefe  inftruments  are 
iculptu red,  though,  according  to  Venuti,  of  excellent 
workmanfhip,  was  not  eredted  till  after  the  death  of 
Titus ;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  the  inftruments  are  of  no 
uncommon  form.  The  trumpets  are  long  ftraight  tubes, 
as  modern  trumpets  would  be,  if  not  folded  up  for  the 
convenience  of  the  player ;  and  the  horns  are  fuch  as 
frequently  occur  in  ancient  fculpture.  The  fubjefts  on 
the  annexed  Plate  XIV.  are  engraved  after  original  draw¬ 
ings,  from  Titus’s  arch,  from  Trajan’s  pillar,  and  from 
bas-reliefs  of  ftill  more  ancient  fculpture. 

Fig.  1.  The  tuba,  or  long  trumpet,  called  by  the  He¬ 
brews  the  “  trumpet  of  the  jubilee.”  It  may  be  feen 
jn  feveral  pieces  of  ancient  fculpture  at  Rome,  particularly 
on  the  arch  of  Titus  and  on  Trajan’s  pillar.  Dr.  Bur¬ 
ney’s  reprefen tation  of  it,  from  which  our’s  is  copied,  was 
defigned  from  a  bafl'o-relievo  of  it  at  the  Capitol,  repre- 
fenting  the  triumph  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Fig.  2.  The  buccina,  fuppofed  by  feme  to  have  been  the 
fhell  of  the  Buccinum,  or  whelk.  (See  the  article  Con- 
chology,  Plate  XIII.  vol.  v.)  Others  derive  it  from 
the  Plebrew  Ink,  a  trumpet.  Varro  will  have  it  to  have 
been  originally  formed  by  onomatopoeia,  from  bou  bou, 
alluding  to  the  found  it  gives.  The  buccina  is  ufually 
cor.fidered  as  a  fpecies  of  tuba,  or  trumpet ;  from  which, 
however,  in  propriety,  it  appears  to  have  differed,  not 
only  in  refpedt  of  figure,  which  in  the  tuba  was  ftraight, 
and  in  the  buccina  recurved  or  crooked  ;  but  in  found, 
that  of  the  buccina  being  (harper  and  audible  to  a  greater 
riiftance  than  the  trumpet-lound.  The  buccina  approach¬ 
ed  neareft  to  the  cornu,  or  horn  ;  originally  the  two  feem 
to  have  been  the  fame  ;  though  in  after-times  a  difference 
arofe  ;  the  name  buccinum  being  reftrained  to  the  fmaller 
forts,  and  cornu  to  the  larger.  Some  alfo  take  the  buc¬ 
cina  to  have  been  lefs  crooked  than  the  cornu,  which 
made  a  full  femicircle.  Varro  affures  us,  that  the  buc- 
cinae  w  ere  alfo  called  cornua,  horns  ;  becaufe  originally 
made  of  the  horns  of  cattle,  as  is  ftill  done  amongfome 
people.  Servius  intimates,  that  they  w'ere  at  firlt  made 
of  goats’  or  rams’  horns;  and  accordingly,  in  Scripture, 
the  like  inftruments,  ufed  both  in  war  and  in  the  temple, 
are  called  rams-horns,”  keren-jobal ;  and  fop/ieroth  bai- 
jobelim,  cr  “  buccinae  of  rams.”  This  inilrument  was 
in  ufe  among  the  Jews,  to  proclaim  their  feaft-days,  new 
moons,  jubilees,  fabbatic  years,  and  the  like.  Their  ufe 
was  continued  at  Greece  and  in  Rome.  At  Lacedaemon, 
notice  was  given  by  the  buccina  when  it  was  fupper-time  ; 
and  the  like  was  done  at  Rome,  when  the  grandees  had 
a  buccina  blown  both  before  they  fat  down  to  table,  and 
after  they  rofe  from  their  meal. 

Fig.  3.  The  cornet.  This  was  a  kind  of  horn,  much 
in  the  form  of  a  trumpet.  Vegetius  informs  us,  that  the 
legions  had  trumpets,  cornets,  and  buccina  5  that,  when 
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the  cornet  only  founded,  the  enfigns,  or  ftandard-bearers, 
were  to  move  forward  without  the  foldiers ;  but,  when 
the  trumpets  only  founded,  the  foldiers  were  to  advance, 
or  move  forward,  without  the  enfigns  or  ftandard-bearers ; 
that  the  cornets  and  buccinae  founded  the  charge  and  re¬ 
treat,  and  the  cornets  and  trumpets  during  the  battle. 

Fig- ft)  S>  6.  The  harp.  Concerning  the  form  of  king 
David’s  harp  we  are  utterly  ignorant,  though  differtations 
have  been  written  upon  it,  and  Cal  met  has  ventured  to 
give  it  a  form.  All  we  know  of  it  is,  that  it  w-as  called 
chinnor  in  Hebrew,  and  that  the  pfalmift  himfelf  frequent¬ 
ly  defignates  it  as  “  aninftrument  of  ten  firings.”  It  was 
probably  of  a  fmall  fize,  as  the  player  could  carry  it  in 
his  hand,  and  could  at  the  fame  time  dance  at  a  pretty  good  ; 
rate;  (2  Sam.  vi.  14,  16.)  It  may  probably  have  been  like 
the  trigonum,  or  triangular  harp  with  ten  firings,  at  fig.  4. 
copied  from  an  ancient  painting  in  the  mufeum  of  the 
king  of  Naples,  in  which  it  is  placed  on  the  fhoulder  of  a 
little  dancing  cupid,  who  holds  the  inftrument  with  his 
left  hand,  and  plays  on  it  with  his  right.  The  trigonum 
is  mentioned  by  Athenteus,  lib.  iv.  and  by  Julius  Pollux, 
lib.  iv.  c.  9.  According  to  Athentcus,  Sophocles  calls  it 
a  Phrygian  inftrument;  and  one  of  his  dipnofophifts  tells 
us,  that  a  certain  mufician  of  the  name  of  Alexander  Alex- 
andrinus  was  fo  admirable  a  performer  upon  it,  and  had 
given  fuch  proofs  of  his  abilities  at  Rome,  that  he  made 
the  inhabitants  (xscroju.au/tw,  “  mufically  mad.”  It  may  not 
be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  this  little  inftrument  refem- 
bles  theTheban  harp  (Plate  XIII.  fig.  2.)  in  the  circum- 
ftance  of  wanting  one  fide  toxomplete  the  triangle.  The- 
performer  too,  being  a  native  of  Alexandria,  as  his  name 
implies,  makes  it  probable  that  it  was  an  Egyptian  inftru¬ 
ment  upon  which  he  gained  his  reputation  at  Rome. — - 
Fig.  5.  is  the  chinnor,  as  reprefented  by  Kireher  from  an 
old  book  in  the  Vatican  library.  It  has  thirty-two  firings. 
— Fig.  6.  the  nablum,  or  nebel.  This  had  firings  like  the 
harp,  and  was  played  with  both  hands,  and,  as  fome  fay, 
with  fmall  flicks,  like  a  dulcimer.  In  the  Septuagint 
and  Vulgate,  it  is  called  nablon,  pj'alterion,  lyrct,  and  fome- 
tirnes  cithara.  See  Calmet’s  Dilfertation  concerning  the 
mufical  Inftruments  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  prefixed  to 
the  fecond  volume  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Pialms. 
Kireher  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  a  horizontal  harp,  and 
that  it  furnifhed  the  firft  idea  of  a  harpfichord.  Baptiil 
Folengius,  on  the  33d  Pfalm,  fays  that  this  inftrument 
was  elteemed  the  moll  noble  of  all ;  becaufe,  when  the 
feventy  fymphonifts  who  blew  the  trumpet,  and  played 
the  organs,  the  cymbals,  and  the  lyre,  were  afiembled  to 
play  in  concert,  the  king  played  alone  upon  the  nablum  ; 
It  ex  Joins  Jalterio  regio  cunebat 

Fig.  7,  8.  The  pfaltery.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
precife  form  of  the  ancient  pfaltery.  Kireher  has  taken 
pains  to  prove  that  it  was  of  a  fquare  form  ;  and  from  an  old 
book  in  the  Vatican  library  he  has  given  a  reprefentation 
of  it,  which  we  have  copied  at  fig.  7. — The  minagnghinim , 
fig.  8.  is  another  kind  of  pfaltery,  for  a  defeription  of 
which,  fee  vol.  xv.  p.  421. 

Fig.  9.  The  timbrel,  tabret,  or  tambour  de  bafque. 
This  inftrument  is  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  of  very 
general  ufe ;  having  been  employed  by  the  Hebrews,. 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  Our  figure  is  taken  from  the  pic-, 
ture  of  a  bacchante,  dug  out  of  Herculaneum.  Kireher 
fays  it  w'as  made  of  metal;  to  the  rim  were  hung  little 
bells,  or  loofe  pieces  of  metal ;  and  it  was  furnifhed  with 
iron  rings  fufpended  on  a  rod  or  bar  that  palled  acrofs  the 
circle.  He  fuppofes  that  it  was  moved  to  and  fro  by  a 
handle  fixed  to  it,  and  thus  emitted  a  melancholy  kind  of 
murmur. 

Fig.  10.  The  mafrakitha,  a  very  curious  wind-inftru- 
ment,-  our  figure  of  which  is  copied  from  the  plates  of  the 
Encyclopedic  methodique  ;  and  of  which  we  have  no 
other  defeription  than  that  already  given  in  vol.  xiv. 

P-  5«S-  .  . 

Fig.  11.  the  machul ;  fig.  12.  the  minmn.  Thefe  were 
two  inftruments  of  the  ftringed  kind  ;  the  former  with  fix 
ft  U  s  firings,, 
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firings,  the*  latter  with  three  or  four:  though  there  is 
great  reafon  to  doubt  whether  inftruments  which  feem  to 
require  the  aid  of  a  hair-bow,  and  which  fo  much  refera¬ 
ble  the  violin,  can  be  fo  ancient.  They  might,  however, 
have  been  played  with  the  fingers,  like  a  guitar.  See  the 
word  Minnin,  vol.  xv.  p.  540. 

III.  Of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Cadmus,  who  came  into  Greece  from  Phoenicia  about 
s+o  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  brought  with  him  his 
wife  Harmonia ,  who,  as  Athenseus  tells  us,  was  “  a  player 
on  the  flute.”  This  relation  might  encourage  a  belief, 
that,  as  Cadmus  brought  letters  into  Greece,  his  wife 
brought  harmony  thither,  as  the  word  aqp.tmu,  has  been 
faid  to  have  no  other  derivation  than  from  her  name  ; 
which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  afcertain  the  fenfe  an¬ 
nexed  to  it  by  the  Greeks  in  their  mufic  ;  for  it  has  no 
roots  by  which  it  can  be  decompounded,  in  order  to  de¬ 
duce  it  from  its  etymology.  This  derivation  is  given  by 
fome  to  Plato  ;  and  there  is  a  paflage  in  his  Phcedon,  in 
which  he  evidently  gives  his  fanclion  to  the  common 
etymology  of  the  word  generally  adopted  by  the  learned  ; 
who  deduce  it  from  a^go^cj,  which  is  derived  from  the 
old  verb,  “  to  fit,  to  join.”  And  yet,  as  the  flute 
upon  which  Harmonia  played  was  a  Angle  inftrument, 
capable  of  melody  only,  and  as  flie  was  faid  to  be  the  firft 
who  performed  upon  that  inftrument  in  Greece,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  country  perhaps  called  by  her  name  the 
art  which  fhe  had  introduced  among  them,  as  the  metal 
(copper)  which  her  hufband  invented  received  his  name. 
Agenor,  the  father  of  Cadmus,  was  an  Egyptian  ;  and 
Cadmus  is  faid  by  many  ancient  writer's  to  have  received 
his  education  in  Egypt.  Harmonia  may  likewife  have 
come  from  that  country;  however,  her  wild  flute  has 
never  been  faid  to  have  furnifhed  the  Greeks  with  their 
mufical  fcale;  but  there  is  nothing  more  extraordinary  in 
a  barbarous  people  having  mufic  without  a  gamut,  than 
language  without  an  alphabet. 

Diodorus  Siculus  has  given  a  very  circumftantial  ac¬ 
count  of  the  wedding  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia  in  Sa- 
mothrace,  at  which  all  the  Pagan  divinities  were  prefent; 
and  tells  us,  that  this  was  the  firft  hymenaeal  feftival 
which  the  gods  deigned  to  honour  with  their  prefence  : 
“  Ceres,  who  was  tenderly  attached  to  Jafion,  the  brother 
of  the  bride,  prefented  corn  to  the  new-married  couple; 
Mercury  brought  his  lyre;  Minerva,  her  famous  buckler, 
her  veil,  and  her  flute  ;  Eleftra,  the  mother  of  the  bride,- 
celebrated  there  the  myfteries  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  and  had  the  orgies  danced  to  the  founds  of 
drums  and  cymbals.  Apollo  afterwards  played  on  the 
lyre,  the  Mufes  accompanied  him  with  their  flutes,  and 
all  the  other  divinities  ratified  their  nuptials  with  accla¬ 
mations  of  joy.”  This  feems  to  be  the  outline  of  a  dra¬ 
matic  reprefentation,  which  was  perhaps  exhibited  by 
the  priefls  at  fome  feftival,  or  myftical  celebration,  in 
order  to  commemorate  the  wedding  of  Cadmus  and  Har¬ 
monia. 

But,  though  Cadmus  and  his  companions  were  called 
Idafl  Dadlyli,  and  Curetes,  they  feem  not  to  have  been 
the  firft  who  came  into  Greece;  for  both  Strabo  and 
Diodorus  Siculus  tell  us,  that  “  the  Curetes,  who  intro¬ 
duced  mufic,  poetry,  dancing,  and  arts,  and  attended  on 
the  facrifices,  were  no  lefs  active  about  religious  inftitu- 
tions ;  and  for  their  fkill,  knowledge,  and  myftical  prac¬ 
tices,  were  accounted  wife  men  and  conjurers  by  the  vul¬ 
gar  ,  that  thefe,  when  Jupiter  was  born  in  Crete,  were 
appointed  by  his  mother  Rhea  to  the  nurfing  and 
tuition  of  him  in  a  cave  of  mount  Ida,  where  they  danced 
about  him  in  armour,  with  great  noife,  that  his  father 
Saturn  might  not  hear  him  cry.  And,  when  he  was  grown 
up,  thefe  aflifted  him  in  his  conquefts,  were  appointed  his 
priefts,  and  inftituted  myfteries,  in  memory  of  the  fhare 
which  they  had  in  his  education.”  This  wild  ftory,  col¬ 
lected  from  all  the  bell  profe-writers  of  Greece,  is  told  by 
fur  Ifaac  Newton  in  his  Chronology  ;  and  it  is  quoted  here, 
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in  order  to  (how  the  Ample  ffate  which  mufic  was  in  at  its 
firft  introduction  into  Greece. 

No  inftruments  are  mentioned  to  have  been  ufed  by 
the  Idasi  DaClyli,  who  attended  Jupiter  in  Crete,  but 
drums  and  cymbals,  inftruments  of  percuflion,'  which, 
affording  but  one  tone,  require  but  little  art  in  the  player, 
or  knowledge  in  the  hearer: 

Diclicos  refernnt  Curetas:  qui  Joins  ilium 
Vagitum  in  Creta  quondam  occulta ffe  feruntur  ; 

Cum  piteri  circum  pucrum  perniee  chorea. 

Armati  in  numerum  pnlfareul  ceribus  ara.  Lucret.  ii. 
Thefe  reprefent  the  armed  priefts,  who  ftrove 
To  drown  the  tender  cries  of  infant  Jove ; 

By  dancing  quick  they  made  a  greater  found. 

And  beat  their  armour  as  they  danc’d  around.  Creech. 

But  Virgil  applies  this  rude  and  artlefs  mufic  to  a  lefs 
noble  purpofe  than  quieting  the  infant  Jupiter  in  his 
cradle  : 

Nunc  age,  naturas  apibus  quas  Jupiter  ipfe 
Addidit,  expediam:  pro  qua  mercedc,  canoros 
Curetum  fonitus  erepitantiaque  ara  Jecuta, 

Dtclao  call  regem  pavere  Jub  antro.  Georg,  iv. 

Now  liften,  while  the  wond’rous  powers  I  fing, 

And  genius  giv’n  to  bees,  by  heav’n’s  almighty  king. 
Whom,  in  the  Cretan  cave,  they  kindly  fed, 

By  cymbal’s  found  and  clafhing  armour  led.  Warton. 

Ariftotle  has  thought  it  worth  recording,  that  Archytas 
of  Tarentum,  the  famous  mathematician,  invented  a  rat¬ 
tle  for  children ;  and  Perault  fays,  if  weconiider  the  mufic 
of  the  ancients  according  to  the  idea  which  the  early 
writers  give  us  of  it,  we  fhall  find  it  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  noife  luitable  to  the  infancy  of  the  world,  as  the  firft: 
inftruments  w'ere  certainly  little  better  than  rattles,  or 
corals,  fit  only  for  children.  And,  indeed,  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  may  be  faid  to  have  brought  into  Greece  time, 
rather  than  tunc:  but  rhythm  is  of  iuch  confequence  both 
to  poetry  and  to  mufic,  that  this  was  no  inconfiderable 
prefent. 

As  the  firft  mufic  mentioned  in  the  Grecian  hiftory,  is 
that  of  the  hlcei  Daetyli,  after  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  which 
confifted  of  a  rhythmical  clad;  of  fwords,  as  modern  raor- 
rice-dancers  delight  in  the  clafti  of  ftaves ;  it  is  not  un¬ 
natural  to  iuppofe,  that  when  this  prince  was  grown  up, 
had  conquered  his  enemies,  and  was  peaceably  eftabliihed 
on  his  throne,  the  arts  and  fcicnces  were  cultivated  and 
rendered  flourifhing,  particularly  mufic,  through  the  fkill 
and  influence  of  Apollo,  and  his  other  Ions;  and  this 
perhaps  was  found  to  be  the  moft  effectual  means  of  tam¬ 
ing  and  polifhing  a  rude  and  favage  people. 

Among  the  dii  majorum  gentium,  fome  of  the  female 
divinities  laid  claim  -to  a  lharein  mufical  difcoveries.  Of 
this  number  was  Minerva,  or  Pallas,  the  daughter  of 
Jupiter,  who  is  lometimes  called  Mufica,  or  the  Mufician, 
a  name  flie  acquired  from  her  ftattie  made  by  Demetrius, 
in  which,  when  the  ferpents  of  the  Gorgon  were  itruck, 
they  relounded  like  a  lute.  She  is  alfo  honoured  with 
the  invention  of  chariots,  together  with  having  firft  ufed 
trumpets,  and  invented  the  flute.  The  vouchers  for  her 
mufical  talents  are  Paufanias,  Plutarch,  and  Fulgentius, 
among  the  profe-writers;  and  Pindar,  Nonnus,  Ovid, 
Hyginus,  Propertius,  and  Claudian,  among  the  poets. 
The  flute  that  flie  invented,  is  faid  by  Hyginus  to  have 
been  made  of  bone,  and  by  Ovid  of  box : 

Prima  terebrato  per  rara  foramina  buxo, 

Ut  claret,  effeci,  tibia  longa  Jonos.  Faft.  vi. 

Foramina  rara,  “  with  few  holes,”  it  is  natural  to  fupp-Ae. 
Indeed  the  J'yrinx,  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  Pan, 
whole  fliape  is  now  w'ell  known  under  the  vulgar  appella¬ 
tion  of  Pan's  qnpes,  was  found  inconvenient.  It  con¬ 
fifted  of  a  number  of  pipes  of  different  lengths,  tied  to¬ 
gether,  or  fattened  by  wax,  which  were  played  on,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lucretius,  by  blowing  in  them  one  after  the  other, 

moving 
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moving  tlie  inftrument  fideways  for  the  admiffion  of 
wind  into  the  feveral  tubes ;  and  it  was  by  the  fagacity 
and  penetration  of  Minerva,  that  it  was  found  practica¬ 
ble  to  produce  the  fame  variety  of  tones  with  a  fingle 
pipe,  by  means  of  ventiges  or  holes,  which  had  the  effect 
of  lengthening  or  fhortening  the  tube,  by  a  quick  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  column  of  air  which  was  'forced  through  it. 

Two  other  circumftances  are  related  of  Minerva  with 
refpeft  to  the  flute.  She  is  faid  by  Hyginus  to  have  found 
lierfelf  laughed  at  by  her  mother  and  filter,  Juno  and 
Venus,  whenever  (lie  played  the  flute  in  their  prefence  s 
this  fuggefted  to  her  the  thought  of  examining  herfelf  in 
a  fountain,  which,  ferving  as  a  mirror,  convinced  her  that 
fhe  had  been  juftly  derided  for  the  diftortion  of  her  coun¬ 
tenance,  occafioned  by  fwelling  her  cheeks  in  the  a  <51  of 
blowing  the  flute.  This  is  one  reafon  given  for  her 
throwing  afide  that  inftrument,  and  adopting  the  lyre. 
However,  a  better  caufe,  and  one  more  worthy  of  her 
wifdom,  is  afligned  for  her  throwing  afide  the  flute,  upon 
feeing  Apollo  perform  on  the  lyre  5  for,  by  having  his 
mouth  at  liberty,  {he  found  that  it  enabled  him  to  ling  at 
the  fame  time  as  he  played,  which  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  joining  inftru&ion  to  pleafure. 

Having  traced  the  ufe  of  inftruments  of  percuffion  as 
high  as  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  and  fhown  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  attributed  the  origin  of  wind-in ftruments  to 
Minerva,  it  now  remains  to  fpeak  of  the  third  fpecies  of 
inftruments,  the  tones  of  which  are  produced  by  firings  $ 
and  among  thefe,  the  fir  ft  in  order  and  celebrity  is  the 
lyre,  of  which  the  invention  is  given,  both  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  Greeks,  to  Mercury. 

Almoft  all  the  ancient  poets  relate  the  manner  in  which 
the  Grecian  Mercury  difcovered  the  lyre;  and  tell  us 
that  it  was  an  inftrument  with  j even  ftriwgs ;  a  circum- 
ftance  which  makes  it  eflentially  different  from  that  faid 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  Egyptian  Mercury,  which 
had  but  three.  However  there  have  been  many  claim¬ 
ants  befides  Mercury  to  the  feven-ftringed  lyre;  and  the 
great  number  of  different  muficians  to  whom  the  fame 
inventions  have  been  given  in  Greece,  is  but  a  proof  that 
inftruments  refembling  each  other  in  form  and  properties, 
may  have  had  many  inventors.  A  fyrinx,  made  of  reeds 
tied  together,  exactly  refembling  that  of  the  ancients, 
has  been  lately  found  to  be  in  common  ufe  in  the  ifland 
of  New  Amfterdam  in  the  South  Seas,  as  flutes  and  drums 
have  been  in  Otaheite  and  New  Zealand;  which  indifput- 
ably  prove  them  to  be  inftruments  natural  to  every  peo¬ 
ple  emerging  from  barbarifin.  They  were  fir  ft  tiled  by 
the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  during  the  infancy  of  the 
mufical  art  among  them  ;  and  they  feem  to  have  been  in¬ 
vented  and  praftifed  at  all  times  by  nations  remote  from 
each  other,  and  between  whom  it  is  hardly  poflible  that 
there  ever  could  have  been  the  leaft  intercourfe  or  com¬ 
munication. 

Calmet,  in  his  Differtation  on  the  Mufical  fnftruments 
of  the  Hebrews,  has  given  us  an  account  of  this  difeovery 
from  Homer’s  Hymn  to  Mercury,  in  which  he  tranflates 
•n'Ar.y.T^ov,  pleftrum,  by  the  French  word  archet,  “a  bow,” 
without  citing  a  Angle  authority  for  it  from  ancient  au¬ 
thors.  What  kind  of  implement  the  pleSlrum  was,  may 
be  difeufi'ed  hereafter;  but  it  is  moil  certain  that  the 
low  now  in  ufe  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

Of  all  the  divinities  of  Paganifm,  there  was  no  one  by 
whom  the  polite  arts  were  faid  to  have  been,  in  fo  par¬ 
ticular  a  manner,  cherifhed  and  protected,  as  by  Apollo; 
who  had  a  variety  of  names  given  to  him  that  were  either 
derived  from  his  principal  attributes,  or  the  chief  places 
where  he  was  worfhipped.  To  the  other  perfections  of 
this  divinity,  the  poets  have  added  beauty,  grace,  and 
the  art  of  captivating  the  ear  and  the  heart,  no  lefs  by  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  eloquence  than  by  the  melodious  founds 
of  his  lyre.  However,  with  all  thefe  accomplifhments, 
he  had  not  the  talent  of  captivating  the  fair  with  whofe 
charms  he  was  enamoured  ;  but  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  his  amours,  nor  with  the  other  adventures  related 


of  this  god  during  his  reffdence  on  earth,  which  are  in¬ 
deed  too  numerous,  and  too  well  known,  to  be  inferred 
here:  however,  fuch  as  concern  his  mufical  contefts,  in 
which  he  was  always  victorious,  feem  too  much  con¬ 
nected  with  our  fubjeCt  to  be  wholly  unnoticed. 

To  begin,  therefore,  with  the  difpute  which  he  had  with 
Pan,  that  was  left  to  the  arbitration  of  Midas.  Pan,  who 
thought  he  excelled  in  playing  the  flute,  offered  to  prove 
that  it  was  an  inftrument  luperior  to  the  lyre  of  Apollo. 
The  challenge  was  accepted ;  and  Midas,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  the  umpire  in  this  conteft,  deciding  in  favour.of 
Pan,  was  rewarded  by  Apollo,  according  to  the  poets, 
with  the  ears  of  an  afs,  for  his  ftupidity.  This  fiCfion, 
which  fee  ms  founded  upon  hiftory,  mult  be  explained. 
Midas,  according  to  Paufanias  and  Strabo,  was  poflefled 
of  fuch  great  riches,  and  fuch  an  inordinate  defire  of  in- 
creafing  them  by  the  mo  ft  contemptible  parfimony,  that, 
according  to  the  poets,  he  converted  whatever  he  touched 
into  gold.  However,  his  talent  for  accumulation  did  not 
extend  to  the  acquirement  of  tafle  and  knowledge  in  the 
fine  arts;  and  perhaps  his ,  dulnefs  and  inattention  to 
thefe,  provoked  fome  mufical  poet  to  invent  the  fable  of 
his  decifion  in  favour  of  Pan  againft  Apollo.  See  Midas, 
vol.  xv.  p.  334. 

Marfyas,  another  player  on  the  flute,  was  frill  more  un¬ 
fortunate  than  either  Pan  or  his  admirer  Midas.  Hy- 
agnis,  a  native  of  Celaenae,  the  capital  of  Phrygia,  and 
cotemporary  with  Erichthonius,  who  inftituted  the  Pana- 
thenaean  games  at  Athens,  was  the  inventor  of  the  flute, 
and  of  the  Phrygian  mode  ;  as  well  as  of  the  names,  or  airs, 
that  were  fung  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  to  Bacchus, 
to  Pan,  and  to  fome  other  divinities  and  heroes  of  that 
country.  Plutarch  and  Nonnus  both  tell  us  that  he  was 
the  father  of  Marfyas  ;  Athenaeus,  from  Ariftoxenus,  fays 
that  he  invented  the  Phrygian  mode;  and  Apuleius  af- 
cribes  to  him  not  only  the  invention  of  the  Angle  flute, 
but  of  the  double.  The  double  flute,  however,  is  more 
generally  given  to  his  Aon  Marfyas.  Julius  Pollux  (lib.  iv. 
cap.  10.)  fpeaks  of  two  kinds  of  fingle  flute,  the  invention 
of  which  was  attributed  to  the  Libyans :  the  oblique  flute* 
‘zzrAayialAo;,  fo  called,  perhaps,  from  being  blown  at  the 
fide,  like  the  modern  fife,  or  German  flute;  and  a  very 
flirill  flute,  made  of  laurel-wood,  after  the  pith  and  bark 
were  removed,  that  v.'as  ufed  in  breaking horfes,  fa-TroipopCo?. 
The  natives  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe  feem  to  have 
invented  their  own  flutes;  and,  if  Hyagnis  and  his  fon 
Marfyas  furnifhed  the  Afiatics  with  thole  inftruments, 
Africa  may  have  had  her’s  from  Lybia,  or  its  neighbour¬ 
ing  country,  Egypt. 

The  connexion  of  Marfyas  with  Cybele,  afterwards  fo 
celebrated  as  the  mother  of  the  gods,  makes  it  neceflary 
to  fpeak  of  her,  in  the  hiftory  of  that  unfortunate  mu- 
fician.  The  Phrygians,  fays  Diodorus  Siculus,  affirm, 
that  they  had  formerly  a  king  named  Meon,  who  was 
likewife  fovereign  of  Lydia.  This  king  took  to  wife  a 
princefs  of  the  name  of  Dindyma,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter.  Enraged  at  the  difappointment  of  not  having 
a  Ion,  he  expofed  her  upon  mount  Cybele.  However  the 
gods  permitted  her  to  be  fuckled  by  wild  beafls ;  which 
being  afterwards  difcovered  by  fome  fhepherdefles  in  the 
neighbourhood,  they  Hole  her  from  her  favage  nurfes,  and 
upon  carrying  her  home  called  her  Cybele,  from  the  name 
of  the  mountain  where  fhe  had  been  found.  This  child 
furpafled,  as  fir e  grew  up,  all  her  companions,  not  only  in 
beauty,  but  wifdom  and  talents ;  for  fhe  invented  a  flute, 
compofed  of  many  pipes,  and  was  the  fir  ft  of  that  country 
who  introduced  drums  and  cymbals  into  chorufles.  The 
chief  of  her  friends  was  Mariyas,  a  man  commendable  for 
his  wifdom  and  temperance:  he  manifefted  great  genius 
in  the  invention  of  a  flute,  which,  by  means  of  holes,  like 
that  of  Minerva,  expreffed  all  the  founds  of  the  feveral 
pipes  of  which  the  fyrinx  was  compofed  ;  and  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  Cybele  mu  ft  have  been  of  a  very  pure  and  Pla¬ 
tonic  kind  ;  for  we  are  told  that  he  prelerved  his  chaftity 
to  the  lalt  hour  of  his  life.  Cybele,  tranfported  with  love 
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for  a  young  man  named  Atys,  who  had  been  put  to  death 
by  her  parents,  became  infane,  and  ran  wildly  up  and 
down  the  country,  beating  the  cymbals.  Mariyas,  taking 
pity  of  her  misfortunes,  and  preferving  his  former  friend- 
fliip  for  her,  followed  her  in  all  her  rambles,  till  Ihe  ar¬ 
rived- at  Nyfa,  the  refidence,  at  that  time,  of  Bacchus,  or 
Ofiris,  where  they  found  Apollo,  who  had  acquired  great 
reputation  by  his  manner  of  playing  the  lyre.  For  it  is 
faid,  that,  though  Mercury  invented  this  inftrument  in  the 
manner  already  related,  he  afterwards  gave  it  to  Apollo, 
■who  was  the  find  that  played  upon  it  with  method;  and, 
by  linging  to  it,  made  it  the  conllant  companion  of  poetry. 
Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iii.  c.  io.  But,  according  to  Homer’s  ac¬ 
count  of  this  tranfaflion,  in  his  Hymn  to  Mercury,  it  was 
given  by  that  god  to  Apollo  as  a  peace-offering  and  in¬ 
demnification  for  the  oxen  which  he  had  ftolen  from 
him  : 

To  Phcebus  Maia’s  fon  prefents  the  lyre, 

A  gift  intended  to  appeafe  his  ire; 

The  god  receives  it  gladly,  and  elfays 
The  novel  inftrument  a  thoufand  ways. 

With  dext’rous  Ikill  the  plectrum  wields,  and  fings, 

With  voice  accordant  to  the  trembling  firings, 

Such  drains  as  gods  and  men  approv’d;  from  whence 
The  fweet  alliance  l'prung  of  found  and  fenfe. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Marfyas,  having  engaged  in  amufical 
difpute  with  Apollo,  chole  the  people  of  Nyfa  for  judges. 
The  particulars  and  the  fatal  event  have  been  related  at 
length  under  the  word  Marsyas,  vol.  xiv.  p.  428.  Dio¬ 
dorus  informs  us,  that  Apollo,  loon  repenting  of  the 
cruelty  with  which  he  had  treated  Marfyas,  broke  the 
firings  of  the  lyre,  and  by  that  means  put  a  ftop,  for  a 
time,  to  any  further  progrefs  in  the  practice  of  that  new 
inftrument. 

The  next  palfage  in  this  author  being  wholly  applica¬ 
ble  to,  the  liiltory  of  the  ancient  lyre,  we  fhall  transcribe 
it;  “  The  Mules,  fays  he,  afterwards  added  to  this  in¬ 
ftrument  the  firing  called  we/e ;  Linus,  that  of  liclianos ; 
and  Orpheus  and  Thamyras,  thole  firings  which  are 
named  hypate  and  parky  pate .”  It  has  been  already  re¬ 
lated,  that  the  lyre  invented  by  the  Egyptian  Mercury, 
had  but  three  firings ;  and,  by  putting  thel'e  two  circum- 
ftances  together,  we  may  perhaps  acquire  fome  knowledge 
of  the  extenlion  of  its  lcale,  in  the  higheft  antiquity. 
Mefe,  in  the  Greek  mulic,  is  the  fourth  lound  of  the  fe- 
cond  tetrachord  of  the  great  fyftem,  and  firft  tetrachord 
invented  by  the  ancients,  anl'wering  to  our  A  on  the 
fifth  line  in  the  bafs.  If  this  found  then  was  added  to 
the  former  three,  it  proves  two  important  points  ;  firft, 
that  the  molt  ancient  tetrachord  was  that  from  E  in  the 
bafs  to  A  ;  and  that  the  three  original  firings  in  the 
Mercurian  and  Apollonian  lyre  were  tuned  E,  F,  G, 
which  the  Greeks  called  hypate  mej'on ,  parhypate  mefon, 
and  mejbn  diatonos.  The  addition  therefore  of  mefe  to 
thefe,  completed  the  firft  and  moll  ancient  tetrachord, 
E,  F,  G,  A.  Captain  Norden  fays,  the  fepulchral  urn  on 
the  firft  pyramid  near  Memphis,  though  it  rells  intirely 
upon  its  bafe,  founds  like  a  bell ;  and  Dr.  Shaw  believes 
the  found  emitted  to  be  E-la-mi.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that 
the  Greeks  had  their  firft  mufical  knowledge  from  Egypt, 
we  may  fuppole  this  found  to  be  the  ftandard  pitch  and 
fundamental  note  of  the  Mercurian  lyre,  and  firft  tetra¬ 
chord  E,  F,  G,  A.  The  firing  lichanus,  then,  being 
added  to  thefe,  and  anfwering  to  our  D,  on  the  third  line 
in  the  bafs,  extended  the  compafs  downwards,  anti  gave 
the  ancient  lyre  a  regular  l'eries  of  five  founds,  in  the 
Dorian  mode,  the  moll  ancient  of  all  the  Greek  modes ; 
and  the  two  firings  called  hypate  and  parhypate ,  corref- 
ponding  with  ourB  and  C  in  the  bafs,  completed  the  hep¬ 
tachord,  orleven  lounds,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  a  compafs 
that  received  no  addition  till  after  the  time  of  Pindar, 
who  calls  the  inftrument  then  in  ufe  the  “  feven-tongued 
lyre.”  But,  though  Pindar  calls  the  lyre  Jeven-tongued, 
yet  we  are  told  that  Pythagoras,  who  lived  before  him, 
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added  an  eighth  firing  to  that  inftrument.  This  nevr 
firing,  however,  might  not  be  in  general  ufe  in  Pindar’s 
time. 

Plato  tells  us,  that  we  are  indebted  to  Marfyas  and 
Olympus  for  wind-mufic  ;  and  to  thefe  two  muficians  is 
likewife  attributed  the  invention  of  the  Phrygian  and 
Lydian  meafure.  There  were  two  great  muficians  in  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  name  of  Olympus,  and  both  celebrated  per¬ 
formers  on  the  flute.  One  of  them  flourilhed  before  the 
Trojan  war;  and  the  other  was  cotemporary  with  Midas, 
who  died  697  years  before  Chrift.  The  firft  was  a  fcholar 
of  Marfyas,  and  a  Myfian  ;  the  fecond,  according  to 
Suidas,  was  a  Phrygian,  and  author  of  feveral  poems, 
which  were  by  fome  attributed  to  the  firft  Olympus.  But 
the  moll  important  addition  which  the  difciple  of  Marfyas 
made  to  the  mufical  knowledge  of  his  time,  was  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  enharmonic  genus  ;  (fee  p.  347.)  Plato  and 
Arillotle,  as  well  as  Plutarch,  celebrate  his  mufical  ta¬ 
lents,  and  tell  us  that  fome  of  his  airs  were  ftill  fubfift- 
ing  in  their  time.  Religion  only  can  give  permanence  to 
mulic.  The  airs  of  Olympus  ufed  in  the  temple-worfhip 
during  the  time  of  Plutarch  were  not  more  ancient  (lays 
Dr.  Burney)  than  the  chants,  or  canto  fermo,  to  fome  of 
the  hymns  of  the  Rornilh  church  ;  and  the  melodies  now 
lung  to  many  of  the  hymns  and  plalms  of  the  Lutherans 
and  Calvinifts,  are  fuch  as  were  applied  to  them  at  the 
time  of  the  reformation. 

Plato  fays  the  mulic  of  Olympus  was,  in  a  particular 
manner,  adapted  to  affeft  and  animate  the  hearers  ; 
Arillotle,  that  it  fwelled  the  foul  with  enthuliafm;  and 
Plutarch,  that  it  furpafled,  in  fimplicity  and  effedl,  every 
other  mulic  then  known.  According  to  this  biographer, 
he  was  author  of  the  curule  fong,  which  caufed  Alexander 
to  feize  his  arms,  when  it  was  performed  to  him  by  Anti- 
genides.  To  his  mufical  abilities  he  joined  thole  of 
poetry  ;  and,  according  to  Suidas,  and  Julius  Pollux,  he 
compofed  elegies,  and  other  plaintive  longs,  which  were 
fung  to  the  found  of  the  flute  ;  and  the  melodies  of  thefe 
poems  were  lo  much  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  their  pa¬ 
thetic  and  plaintive  call,  that  Ariltophanes,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  comedy  called  the  Knights,  where  he  intro¬ 
duces  the  two  generals,  Demofthenes  and  Nicias,  tra- 
veilied  into  valets,  and  complaining  of  their  mailer, 
makes  them  fay,  “  Let  us  weep  and  wail  like  two  flutes, 
breathing  fome  air  of  Olympus.  ’ 

At  p.  295.  we  have  noticed  the  violent  manner  of 
blowing  the  flute  in  ancient  times,  and  the  danger  attend¬ 
ing  fuch  obftreperous  exertions.  Among  the  inventions 
of  Marfyas  is  numbered  the  bandage  made  of  leather 
thongs,  occalionally  ufed  by  die  ancients  in  playing  the 
flute,  in  order  to  keep  the  cheeks  and  lips  firm,  and  to 
prevent  the  diftortion  of  the  countenance,  l'o  common  in 
playing  upon  wind-inftruments.  This  contrivance,  which 
left  only  a  fmall  aperture  between  the  lips,  juft  fuflicient 
to  receive  the  mouth-piece  of  the  flute,  augmented  like- 
wile  the  force  of  the  performer.  This  bandage  was  called 
(popQe ia,  or  TrEfirop-ios',  the  “  lieadflall.”  It  is  mentioned  in 
Plutarch’s  Sympofiacs,  in  the  Schoiiaft  of  Arillophanes, 
and  elfewhere  ;  and  may  be  leen  in  fome  ancient  fculpture 
which  Bartholinus  has  had  engraved  in  his  treadle  de 
Tibiis  Veterum.  See  alfo  our  Plate  XV. 

As  Apollo  was  the  god  of  the  fine  arts,  thofe  who  cul¬ 
tivated  them  were  called  his  ions.  Philammon  of  Dei- 
phos,  being  a  great  poet  and  mufician,  was  reported  to 
be  the  offspring  of  the  god  who  prefided  over  tnofe  arts. 
He  is  one  of  the  firft,  after  Apollo,  upon  fabulous  record, 
as  a  vocal  performer,  who  accompanied  himfelt  with  the 
found  of  the  lyre  :  his  fon  was  the  celebrated  Thamyris. 
Tatian  ranks  Philammon  among  the  writers  who  ilou- 
riflied  before  the  time  of  Homer ;  and  the  fcholiaft  of 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  from  Pherecydes,  affirms,  that  it 
was  this  mufical  poet,  and  not  Orpheus,  w'ho  accompa¬ 
nied  the  Argonauts  in  their  expedition.  If  this  circurn- 
ftance  could  be  depended  upon,  there  would  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  fixing  the  time  when  he  lived,  as  the  chronolo- 
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gifts  place  this  expedition  in  the  century  immediately 
preceding  the  Trojan  war. 

Plutarch,  who  was  himfelf  a  prieft  of  Apollo,  imprefled 
with  the  higheft  refpedft  and  veneration  for  him  and  for 
mufic,  in  his  Dialogue  upon  that  art,  makes  one  of  his 
interlocutors  fay,  that  an  invention  fo  ufeful  and  charm¬ 
ing  could  never  have  been  the  work  of  man,  but  mult 
have  originated  with  fome  god  ;  fuch  as  Apollo,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  flute  and  lyre,  improperly  attributed  to 
Hyagnis,  Marfyas,  Olympus,  and  others;  and  the  proofs 
he  urges  in  fupport  of  this  aflertion,  flrow,  if  not  its  truth, 
at  leaft  that  it  was  the  common  and  received  opinion. 
All  dances  and  facrifices,  fays  he,  ufed  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  are  performed  to  the  found  of  flutes  ;  the  ftatue 
of  this  god  at  Delos,  erefted  in  the  time  of  Hercules, 
had  in  its  right  hand  a  bow,  and  on  the  left  flood  the 
three  Graces,  who  were  furniflied  with  three  kinds  of  in- 
ftruments  ;  the  lyre,  flute,  and  fyrinx.  The  youth  alfo, 
who  carries  the  laurel  of  Tempe  to  Delphos,  is  accompa¬ 
nied  by  one  playing  on  the  flute ;  and  the  facred  prefents 
formerly  fent  to  Delos  by  the  Hyperboreans,  were  con¬ 
duced  thither  to  the  found  of  lyres,  flutes,  and  fliep- 
herds’  pipes.  He  fupports  thefe  faCs  by  the  teftimonies 
of  the  poets  Alcaeus,  Aleman;  and  the  poetefs  Corinna. 

The  ancients  had  numberlefs  ingenious  and  fanciful 
ideas  concerning  the  Mufes ;  and  iome  very  whimfical 
and  diverting  :  Fulgentius  informs  us  that  Apollo  was 
painted  with  a  cithara  of  ten  firings,  as  a  fymbol  of  the 
union  of  the  god  with  the  nine  mufes,  and  to  (how  that 
the  human  voice  is  compofed  of  ten  parts ;  of  which  the 
four  firft  are  the  front  teeth,  placed  one  againft  the  other, 
fo  ufeful  for  the  appulfe  of  the  tongue,  in  forming  founds, 
that,  without  any  one  of  them,  a  whiftle  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  inftead  of  a  voice  ;  the  fifth  and  fixth  are  the  two 
lips,  like  cymbals,  which,  by  being  ftruck  againft  each 
other,  greatly  facilitate  fpeech  ;  the  feventh  is  the  tongue, 
which  l'erves  as  a  ple&rum  to  articulate  founds  ;  the 
eighth  is  the  palate,  the  concave  of  which  forms  a  belly 
to  the  inftrument ;  the  ninth  is  the  throat,  which  per¬ 
forms  the  part  of  a  flute  ;  and  the  tenth  the  lungs,  which 
fupply  the  place  of  bellows. 

Next  after  the  Mufes,  the  names  of  Linus  and  Orpheus 
will  naturally  prefent  themfelves  to  the  reader,  as  in¬ 
ventors  or  improvers  of  inftruments.  But  fo  many  fa¬ 
bles  have  been  deviled  concerning  the  firft  poets  and 
muficians,  that  a  doubt  has  been  thrown  even  upon  their 
exiftence.  Chiron,  Amphion,  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Mu- 
feus,  are  fpoken  of  by  the  poets  and  mythologifts  fo  hy- 
perbolically,  that  the  time  when,  and  place  where,  they 
fiourilhed,  will  appear  to  man}'-  as  little,  worth  a  ferious 
enquiry  as  the  genealogy  of  Tom  Thumb,  or  the  chrono¬ 
logy  of  a  fairy  tale.  However,  though  ready  to  part 
with  the  miraculous  powers  of  their  mufic,  we  are  un¬ 
willing  that  perfons,. whofe  talents  have  been  fo  long  cele¬ 
brated,  Ihould  be  annihilated,  and  their  actions  cancelled 
from  the  records  of  paft  times. 

Though  the  Egyptian  Thebes  is  of  much  higher  anti¬ 
quity  than  the  Grecian,  yet  this  laft  is  fo  ancient,  and  its 
liiftory  is  fo  much  involved  in  darknefs  and  poetic  fiction, 
that  nothing  can  be  depended  upon  concerning  it,  but 
that  it  is  recorded  to  have  been  built  by  Cadmus,  long- 
before  the  Trojan  war,  or  even  the  Argonautic  expedi¬ 
tion.  Paulanias,  indeed,  gives  a  lift  of  lixteen  kings, 
who  reigned  at  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  but  they  are  rather  the 
heroes  of  tragedy  than  of  real  hiftory.  Among  thefe  is 
Amphion,  of  whom  we  have  already  fpoken  at  p.  348. 
and,  becaufe  it  was  thought  neceflary  to  Ihow  the  analogy 
between  the  Graeco-Theban  and  the  Egypto-Theban  lyre, 
the  lyre  of  Amphion  has  been  engraved  on  the  lame 
plate  with  the  Egyptian  inftruments.  See  Plate  XIV. 

Chiron  the  Centaur  (lee  Chiron,  vol.  iv.)  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  inftru&or  of  the  Grecian  Bacchus,  who 
learned  of  this  mafter  the  revels,' orgies,  Bacchanalia,  and 
other  ceremonies  of  his  worlhip.  According  to  Plutarch, 
it  was  likewife  at  the  fchool  of  Chiron  that  Hercules 
Vol.  XVI.  No.  in  7. 
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ftudied  mufic,  medicine,  and  juftice;  though  Diodorus 
Siculus  tells  us  that  Linus  was  the  mulic-mafter  of  this 
hero.  Thefe  are  points  which  it  is  now  not  ealy  to  fet¬ 
tle  ;  nor  are  they  of  any  other  confequence  to  our  en¬ 
quiries,  than  ferving  as  proofs,  that  ancient  authors  all 
agreed  in  thinking  it  natural  and  neceflary  for  heroes  to 
have  been  inftructed  in  mufic.  Necfides  didicit,  nee  na¬ 
ture,  was,  in  antiquity,  a  reproach  to  every  man  above 
the  rank  of  a  plebeian.  But  among  all  the  heroes  who 
have  been  dilciples  of  this  Centaur,  no  one  reflected  fo 
much  honour  upon  him  as  Achilles,  whofe  reno  wn  he  in 
fome  meafure  fliared,  and  to  whofe  education  he  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner  attended,  being  his  grandfather  by  the 
mother’s  fide.  Apollodorus  tells  us  that  the  ftudy  of 
mufic  employed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  time  which  he 
bellowed  upon  his  young  pupil,  as  an  encitement  to  vir¬ 
tuous  aftions,  and  a  bridle  to  the  impetuolity  of  his  tem¬ 
per.  One  of  the  bell  remains  of  antique  painting  now 
fubfifting,  is  a  pidlure  upon  this  fubjedl,  dug  out  of  Her¬ 
culaneum,  in  which  Chiron  is  teaching  the  young  Achilles 
to  play  on  the  lyre.  See  Plate  XV. 

Every  thing  interefting  concerning  Linus,  the  mafter 
or  the  fcholar  of  Orpheus,  has  been  given  under  that 
word,  vol.  xiv.  p.  767. 

Orpheus  is  one  of  the  moll  ancient  and  venerable 
names  among  the  poets  and  muficians  of  Greece.  His 
reputation  was  ellablilhed  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Ar¬ 
gonautic  expedition,  in  which  he  was  himfelf  an  adven¬ 
turer;  and  is  laid  by  Apollodius  Rhodius,  not  only  to 
have  incited  the  Argonauts  to  row  by  the  found  of  his 
lyre,  but  to  have  vanquilhed  and  put  to  filence  the  Sirens, 
by  the  fuperiority  of  his  ilrains.  The  majority  of  refpeft- 
able  ancient  authors  agree,  that  Orpheus  was  the  fon  of 
Oeager,  by  birth  a  Thracian,  the  father  or  chief  founder 
of  the  mythological  and  allegorical  theology  among!!  the 
Greeks,  and  of  all  their  moll  facred  religious  rites  and 
myfteries :  he  is  commonly  luppoled  to  have  lived  be¬ 
fore  the  Trojan  war,  that  is,  in  the  time  of  the  Ifraelitilh 
judges,  or  at  leaft  to  have  been  fenior  both  to  Hefiod  and 
Homer,  and  to  have  died  a  violent  death,  moll  affirming 
that  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  women.  The  family  of 
Orpheus  is  traced  by  fir  Ilaac  Newton  for  feveral  genera¬ 
tions  :  “  Sefac,  palling  over  the  Hellefpont,  conquers 

Thrace,  kills  Lycurgus  king  of  that  country,  and  gives 
his  kingdom,  and  one  of  his  linging- women,  to  Oea°rus 
the  fon  of  Tharops,  and  father  of  Orpheus ;  hence  Or¬ 
pheus  is  faid  to  have  bad  the  mufe  Calliope  for  his  mo¬ 
ther.”  He  is  allowed  by  moll  ancient  authors  to  have 
excelled  in  poetry  and  mufic,  particularly  the  latter;  and 
to  have  early  cultivated  the  lyre,  in  preference  to  every 
other  inftrument ;  fo  that  all  thole  who  came  after  him 
were  contented  to  be  his  imitators  ;  whereas  “  he  adopted 
no  model,”  fays  Plutarch  ;  “  for  before  his  time  no  other 
mufic  was  known,  except  a  few  airs  for  the  flute.” 

Profane  authors  look  upon  Orpheus  as  the  inventor  of 
that  fpecies  of  magic  called  evocation  of  the  manes,  or 
railing  ghofts  ;  and  indeed  the  hymns  which  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  him  are  moftly  pieces  of  incantation,  and  real 
conjuration.  Upon  the  death  of  his  wife  Eurydice,  he 
retired  to  a  place  in  Thefprotia,  called  Aornos,  where  an 
ancient  oracle  gave  anfwers  to  fuch  as  evoked  the  dead. 
Fie  there  fancied  he  faw  his  dear  Eurydice,  and  at  his  de¬ 
parture  flattered  himfelf  that  lhe  followed  him  ;  but  upon 
looking  behind  him,  and  not  feeing  her,  he  was  fo  afflicted 
that  he  foon  died  of  grief.  (Paufanias,  lib.  ix.) 

There  were  perfons  among  the  ancients  who  made  pub¬ 
lic  profeflion  of  conjuring  up  ghofts,  and  there  were  tem¬ 
ples  where  the  ceremony  of  conjuration  was  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  Paufanias  lpeaks  of  that  which  was  in  Thef¬ 
protia,  where  Orpheus  went  to  call  up  the  ghoft  of  his 
wife  Eurydice.  It  is  this  very  journey,  and  the  motive 
which  put  him  upon  it,  that  made  it  believed  he  went 
down  into  hell.  The  poets  have  embellilhed  this  ftory, 
and  given  to  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  not  only  the  power  of 
filencing  Cerberus,  and  of  fufpending  the  torments  of 
h  ^  Tartarus, 
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Tartarus,  but  alfo  of  charming  the  infernal  deities  tliem- 
felves,  whom  he  rendered  fo  far  propitious  to  his  entreaties, 
as  to  reftore  to  him  Eurydice,  upon  condition  that  he 
would  not  look  at  her  till  he  had  quitted  their  domi¬ 
nions;  a  blefling  which  he  foon  forfeited,  by  a  too  eager 
and  fatal  afledtion. 

Virgil  bellows  the  firft  place  in  his  Elyfium  upon  the 
leg'illa'tors,  and  “  thofe  who  brought  makind  from  a  Hate 
pf  nature  into  fociety  Magnanimi  heroes,  nati  melio- 
ribus  minis.  At  the  head  of  thefe  is  Orpheus,  the  moll 
renowned  of  the  European  law-givers;  but  better  known 
under  the  chara&er  of  poet ;  for  the  firft  laws  being  writ¬ 
ten  in  meafure,  to  allure  men  to  learn  them,  and,  when 
learnt,  to  retain  them,  the  fable  would  have  it,  that  by 
the  force  of  harmony  Orpheus  foftened  the  favage  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Thrace  : 

- Threicius  longa  cum  vefle  facerdos 

Ohloquitur  numeris  feptcm  difcrimina  voeum  : 

Jamque  eadem  digitisjam  pefline  pulfat  eburno.  TEn.  vi.  645. 
The  Thracian  bard,  furrounded  by  the  reft, 

There  Hands  confpicuous  in  his  flowing  veil  ; 

His  flying  fingers,  and  harmonious  quill. 

Strike  feven  diftinguifh’d  notes.  Dri/den. 

The  feven  firings  given  by  the  poet  in  this  paflage  to.  the 
lyre  of  Orpheus,  is  a  circumftance  fomewhat  hiftorical. 
The  firft  Mercurian  lyre  had,  at  raoft,  but  four  firings. 
Others  werb  afterwards  added  to  it  by  the  fecond  Mer¬ 
cury,  or  by  Amphion  ;  but,  according  to  feveral  tradi¬ 
tions  preferved  by  Greek  hiftorians,  it  was  Orpheus  who 
completed  the  fecond  tetrachord,  which  extended  the 
fcale  to  a  heptachord,  or  feven  founds,  implied  by  the 
feptem  difcrimina  voeum;  for  the  affertion  of  many  writers, 
"that  Orpheus  added  two  new  firings  to  the  lyre,  which 
before  had  feven,  clafhes  with  the  claim  of  Pythagoras 
to  the  invention  of  the  odlachord,  or  addition  of  an  eighth 
found  to  the  heptachord,  which  made  the  fcale  conlift  of 
two  disjundt,  inftead  of  two  conjundl,  tetrachords,  and 
of  which  almofl  all  antiquity  allows  him  to  have  been  the 
inventor.  Nor  is  it  eafy  to  fuppofe,  that  the  lyre  fhould 
have  been  reprefented  in  ancient  fculpture  with  four  or 
five  firings  only,  if  it  had  had  nine  fo  early  as  the  time  of 
Orpheus,  who  flourilhed  long  before  fculpture  was  known 
in  Greece.  What  is  here  faid  concerning  the  progreflive 
improvements  of  inftrumental  mufic,  muft  be  wholly  con¬ 
fined  to-Greece;  for  proofs  have  already  been  given  of  the 
Egyptians  having  been  in  pofteflion  of  more  perfedl  in- 
ftruments  than  thofe  juft  mentioned,  long  before  the  time 
when  Orpheus  is  fuppofed  to  have  flourifhed. 

We  now  come  to  the  Trojan  war,  the  fecond  important 
epoch  in  Grecian  hiftory.  Antiquity  has  paid  fuch  re- 
foedl  to  the  perfonages  mentioned  in  the  poems  of  Homer, 
as  never  to  have  doubted  of  the  real  exiflence  of  any  one 
of  them.  The  poets  and  muficians,  therefore,  who  have 
been  celebrated  by  this  great  fire  of  fong  are  ranked 
among  the  bards  of  Greece  who  flourifhed  about  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war,  and  of  whofe  works,  though  nothing 
entire  remains,  yet  the  names,  and  even  fragments  of  fome 
of  them,  are  to  be  found  in  feveral  ancient  authors  pofte- 
rior  to  Homer.  Horner  flourifhed  goo  or  1000  years  B.  C. 

Mufic  we  find  mentioned  with  a  degree  of  rapture  in 
more  than  fifty  places  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyfley.  However, 
it  is  in  fuch  clofe  union  with  poetry,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  diferiminate  to  which  the  poet’s  praifes  belong.  The 
lyre  indeed  is  conftantly  in  the  hands  of  the  bard,  but 
merely  as  an  inftrument  of  accompaniment  to  the  voice. 
So  that  mufic  and  the  lyre  were  frequently  only  vehicles 
through  which  Homer  celebrated  the  power  of  poetical 
numbers.  Singing  there  is  without  inflruments ;  but  of 
inftrumental  mufic  without  vocal,  there  does  not  appear 
the  leaft  trace  in  the  writings  of  Homer.  Even  dancing 
was  accompanied  by  the  voice,  according  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  paflage  : 

Then  to  the  dance  they  form  the  vocal  ftrain, 

Till  Hefperus  leads  forth  the  Harry  train.  Od.  v. 


It  feems  as  if  nothing  would  convey  to  the  reader  a 
more  juft  and  clear  idea  of  the  ftate  of  mufic  in  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war,  or  at  leaft  of  Homer,  than  a  lift  of  the 
inflruments  mentioned  in  the  original ;  thefe  are  the  lyre, 
the  flute,  and  the  fyrinx.  The  lyre  has  been  called  by 
tranflators,  lute,  harp,  cithara,  and  telludo,  juft  as  the 
convenience  of  verfification  required  ;  and,  if  thefe  and 
the  lyre  were  not  in  ancient  times  one  and  the  fame  in¬ 
ftrument,  they  were  certainly  all  of  the  fame  kind.  The 
flute  and  fyrinx  have  already  been  faid  to  be  of  Egyptian 
origin,  and  of  great  antiquity.  Thefe  inflruments  are 
fpecified  by  Homer  in  a  paflage  where  they  do  not  appear 
in  Pope’s  verfion  :  Avyiov  c-vpi/Xan  r  svowijv,  op,ot,<iov  x  av9go7r«i'. 
II.  xx. 

With  refpeft  to  military  mufic,  the  trumpet  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Homer  in  a  fimile  ;  yet  it  is  agreed  by  all  the 
critics,  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  during  the 
Trojan  war,  though  it  was  in  common  ufe  in  the  time  of 
the  poet.  According  to  archbifhop  Potter,  before  the 
invention  of  trumpets,  the  firft  fignals  of  battle  in  pri¬ 
mitive  wars  were  lighted  torches  ;  to  thefe  fucceeded 
ftiells  of  fifties,  which  were  founded  like  trumpets. 
“  Nothing  was  more  ufeful,  fays  Plutarch,  than  mufic 
to  ftimulate  mankind  to  virtuous  aflions,  particularly 
in  exciting  that  degree  of  courage,  which  is  neceflary 
to  brave  the  dangers  of  war.  To  this  end  fome  have 
ufed  the  flute,  and  others  the  lyre.  The  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  in  approaching  the  enemy,  played  upon  the  flute 
the  air  or  melody  that  was  fet  to  the  fong  or  hymn 
addrefled  to  Caftor;  and  the  Cretans  played  their  mili¬ 
tary  marches  for  many  ages  on  the  ///re.”  The  Thebans 
and  Lacedaemonians  had  a  flute  upon  their  enfigns  ;  the 
Cretans,  a  lyre  ;  and  many  ancient  nations  and  cities 
have  imprefled  the  lyre  uppn  their  coins,  as  their  parti¬ 
cular  fymbol.  The  city  of  Rhegium,  for  inftance,  had  a 
woman’s  head  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  reverfe  a  lyre.  In 
a  medal  inferibed  Caleno,  the  Minotaur  is  feen,  with  the 
addition  of  the  lyre.  The  Thefpians  had  one  of  the 
Mufes  and  a  lyre  ;  the  Lapithte,  a  Diana,  and  on  the  re¬ 
verfe  a  lyre  ;  the  ifie  of  Chios,  Homer  on  one  fide,  and  on 
the  other  a  fphinx,  with  a  lyre  in  its  paw.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  ifle  of  Tenedos  had  on  one  fide  of  their  coins  a  head 
with  two  faces,  and  on  the  reverie  an  axe,  with  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  the  fymbol  of  Bacchus,  near  it  on  one  fide; 
and  a  lyre,  the  fymbol  of  Apollo,  on  the  other.  The 
lyre  with  thirteen  firings  is  likewife  to  be  feen  on  two 
Roman  coins  in  Montfaucon. 

We  find,  during  the  liege  of  Troy,  that  heralds  gave 
the  fignals  of  battle,  viva  voce.  Neftor  fays  to  Agamem¬ 
non  before  an  engagement ; 

Now  bid  thy  heralds  found  the  loud  alarms, 

And  call  the  fquadrons  llieath’d  in  brazen  arms.  Iliad  ii. 

The  vociferous  Stentor  is  celebrated  by  Homer  as  the 
moil  illuftrious  throat-performer,  or  herald,  of  antiquity: 
Stentor  the  ftrong,  endued  with  brazen  lungs, 

Whofe  throat  furpafs’d  the  noife  of  fifty  tongues.  Iliad  iv. 

Pope  obferves  on  this  paflage,  that  “  there  was  a  necefiity 
for  cryers  whofe  voices  were  ftronger  than  ordinary,  in 
thofe  ancient  times,  before  the  ufe  of  trumpets  was  known 
in  their  armies.  And  that  they  were  in  efteem  after¬ 
wards,  may  be  feen  from  Herodotus,  where  he  takes  no¬ 
tice  that  Darius  had  in  his  train  an  Egyptian  whofe  voice 
was  louder  and  ftronger  than  that  of  any  other  man  of 
liis  age.” 

Fabricius  has  given  a  lift  of  more  than  feventy  poets 
who  were  fuppofed  to  have  flourilhed  before  the  time  of 
Homer.  Of  twenty  among  thefe,  fragments  of  their 
writings  are  Hill  to  be  found  difperl'ed  through  Greek  li¬ 
terature  ;  and  near  thirty  of  them  have  been  celebrated 
by  antiquity  as  improvers  of  the  art  of  mufic,  and  of  mu- 
fical  inflruments.  We  might  here  infert  the  names  of 
all  thefe  ante- Homerian  muficians,  and  relate  what  has 
been  recorded  concerning  them  in  ancient  authors;  but 
this  would  be  encroaching  on  that  place  which  mull  be 
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referved  for  perfon*  and  t  ran  factions  of  more  modern 
times,  and  of  greater  certitude.  Indeed  feveral  of  them 
have  been  mentioned  already  ;  and,  as  the  reft  will  na¬ 
turally  appear  in  their  places  in  the  alphabet,  we  ihall 
here  notice  only  Thamyris  and  Demodocus. 

Thamyris  is  called  by  Homer  xi0a|ir-/)s,  “  one  who  plays 
on  the  cithara.”  Plutarch,  in  his  Dialogue  on  Mufic, 
tells  us,  that  he  was  born  in  Thrace,  the  country  of 
Orpheus,  and  had  the  fweeteft  and  moll  fonorous  voice 
of  any  bard  of  his  time.  He  was  the  fon  of  Philammon, 
of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made.  Homer,  in 
his  Catalogue  of  Ships,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  cities  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  Neftor,  mentions  Dorion  as  the 
place  where  Thamyris  contended  with  the  Mufej,  whom 
he  had  the  arrogance  to  challenge  to  a  trial  of  fkill  in 
poetry  and  mufic.  The  conditions  and  confequences  of 
this  contention  are  fully  defcribed  by  the  poet; 

And  Dorion,  fam’d  for  Thamyris’  difgrace, 

Superior  once  of  all  the  tuneful  race, 

Till,  vain  of  mortals’  empty  praife,  he  drove 
To  match  the  feed  of  cloud-compelling  Jove  : 

Too  daring  bard  !  whofe  unfuccefsful  pride 
Th’  immortal  Mufes  in  their  art  defy’d  ; 

Th’  avenging  Mufes  of  the  light  of  day 
Depriv’d  his  eyes,' and  fnatch’d  his  voice  away  : 

No  more  his  heav’nly  voice  was  heard  to  fing, 

His  hand  no  more  awak’d  the  filver  firing.  Iliad  ii. 

Plutarch  informs  us  alfo,  that  the  painter  Polvgnotus, 
in  his  celebrated  pifture  of  Ulyffes’  defcent  into  hell, 
which  was  preferved  in  the  temple  of  Delphos,  had  re- 
prefented  the  wretched  Thamyris  with  his  eyes  put  out, 
his  hair  and  beard  long  and  diftievelled,  and  his  lyre, 
broken  and  unftrung,  lying  at  his  feet.  It  is  certain  too, 
according  to  Paufanias,  that  this  bard  was  not  only  the 
fubjeft  of  painting  and  poetry,  but  of  fculpture;  for  he 
tells  us,  that,  among  the  ftatues  with  which  Mount  He¬ 
licon  was  decorated,  he  law  one  of  Thamyris,  repre- 
fented  blind,  and  holding  a  broken  lyre  in  his  hand. 
According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  he  learnt  mufic  at  the 
fchool  of  Linus.  Pliny  tells  us  that  he  was  the  firft  who 
performed  on  an  inftrument  without  the  voice,  i.  e.  the 
firft  J'olo-player ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  Suidas,  he  was  ge¬ 
nerally  regarded  as  the  eighth  among  the  epic  poets  who 
preceded  Homer.  As  to  his  works,  which  are  wholly  loft, 
antiquity  has  preferved  the  names  of  feveral.  Tzetzes 
mentions  a  Colinogony,  or  creation  of  the  world,  in  five 
hundred  verfes,  and  Suidas  a  Theogony  in  three  thou- 
fand;  perhaps  both  thefe  writers  fpeak  of  one  and  the 
fame  poem.  He  was  faid  chiefly  to  have  excelled  in  the 
compofition  of  hymns  ;  on  which  account  Plato  com¬ 
pares  him  with  Orpheus ;  and,  as  he  makes  the  foul  of 
this  bard,  after  death,  pais  into  that  of  a  fwan,  he  fixes 
the  refidence  of  that  of  Thamyris  in  a  nightingale.  We 
only  know  his  poem  upon  the  War  of  the  Titans  by  what 
Plutarch  tells  us  of  it  from  Heraclides  of  Pontus.  Cle¬ 
mens  Alexandrinus  attributes  to  him  the  invention  of 
the  Dorian  mode  or  melody,  which,  if  it  could  be  proved, 
would  be  of  more  importance  to  our  prefent  enquiries 
than  the  afcertaining  his  poetical  works.  But  this  mode, 
it  has  been  fuggefted  already,  was  fo  ancient,  that  it  may 
well  be  imagined  to  have  been  brought  out  of  Egypt  by 
the  firft  invaders  of  Greece,  who  fettled  in  that  part  of  it 
which  was  called  Doria. 

In  fpeaking  of  Demodocus,  Homer  has  taken  occafion 
to  exalt  the  charafter  of  poet  and  bard  to  the  fummit  of 
human  glory ;  and  it  has  been  generally  thought,  fays 
Pope,  that  Homer  reprefented  himfe^f  in  the  perfion  of 
Demodocus.  It  is  remarkable,  at  leaft,  that  he  takes 
very  extraordinary  care  of  his  brother-poet,  and  intro¬ 
duces  him  as  a  perfon  of  great  diftinftion.  He  calls  him 
(Odylf.  viii.)  “  the  hero  Demodocus  he  places  him  on 
a  throne  ftudded  with  filver,  and  gives  him  an  herald  for 
his  attendant.  Nor  is  he  lefs  careful  to  provide  for  his 
entertainment;  he  has  a  particular  table,  and  a  capacious 
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bowl  fet  before  him  to  drink  from  “  as  often  as  he  had  a 
mind,”  as  the  original  exprefles  it.  Some  merry  wits 
have' turned  the  laft  circumftance  into  raillery,  and  infi¬ 
ll  u a te  that  Homer  in  this  place,  as  well  as  in  the  former, 
means  himfelfin  the  perfon  of  Demodocus;  an  intima¬ 
tion  that  he  would  not  be  difplealed  to  meet  with  the 
like  hofpitality.  Homer  feveral  times  in  this  book  afi- 
cribes  the  long  of  Demodocus  to  immediate  infpiration  ; 
but  to  cite  all  the  praife  bellowed  upon  Demodocus, 
would  be  to  tranfcribe  the  whole  eighth  book  of  the 
Odyfley.  It  may  be  worth  obferving,  that  he  fung  and 
played  extempore  :  “  The  bard,  advancing,  meditates  the 
lay.”  And  again  : 

O  more  than  man  !  thy  foul  the  Mu.fe  infpires, 

And  Phoebus  animates  with  all  his  fires  : 

For  who,  by  Phoebus  uninform’d,  could  know 
The  woe  of  Greece,  and  fing  fo  well  the  woe  ? 

Juft  to  the  tale,  as  prefent  at  the  fray, 

Or. taught  the  labours  of  the  dreadful  day; 

The  long  recalls  paft  horrors  to  my  eyes, 

And  bids  proud  Ilion  from  her  allies  rife.  Pope. 

Euftathius  obferves,  that  Homer  in  this  paflage  very  art¬ 
fully  reprefents  himfelfin  the  perfon  of  Demodocus':  it 
is  he  who  wrote  the  war  of  Troy  with  as  much  faithful- 
nefs  as  if  he  had  been  prefent  at  it;  it  is  he  who  had  little 
or  no  alfiftance  from  former  relations  of  that  ftory,  and 
confequently  receives  it  from  Apollo  and  the  Mufes. 
This  is  moreover  a  fecret  infinuation,  that  we  are  not  to 
look  upon  the  Iliad  as  all  fifilion  and  fable,  but  in  general 
as  a  real  hiftory,  related  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  the 
poet  had  been  prefent  at  thole  memorable  actions. 

Euftathius  adds,  that  poets  were  ranked  in  the  clafs  of 
philofophers  ;  and  the  ancients  made  ufe  of  them  as  pre¬ 
ceptors  in  mufic  and  morality.  But  he  tells  us  likewife, 
that  thefe  aoi&n  were  faid  by  fome  writers  to  have  had 
their  names  from  this  circumftance,  a;  aiS'aia.  py  egotist; ; 
exafilly  relembling  the  Italian  fingers.  “If  this  be  true, 
(lays  Pope,)  it  makes  a  great  difference  between  the  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  poets,  and  is  the  only  advantage  that  I 
know'  of  which  we  have  over  them.”  This  idea  luflici- 
ently  qualifies  a  bard  for  the  office  of  guardian  to  the 
chaftity  of  a  frail  princefs,  and  puts  .him  upon  a  footing 
with  the  chamberlains,  the  stna^oi  of  ancient  Perfia,  and 
other  eaftern  countries.  And  accordingly,  Demodocus 
is  fuppofed  by  the  fame  critic,  and  by  others,  to  have 
been  the  bard,  already  mentioned  at  p.  296.  with  whom 
Agamemnon  left  Clytemnellra  in  charge.  Fie  was  blind, 
as  well  as  Tirefias,  Thamyris,  and  Homer.  The  inftru¬ 
ment  he  played  upon  is  called  in  the  Odyfley  phorminx. 
Plutarch  fays,  that  he  wrote  the  Deftrufition  of  Troy  in 
verfe,  and  the  Nuptials  of  Vulcan  and  Venus.  And 
Ulylfes  is  faid,  by  Ptolemy  Hephseftion,  to  have  gained 
the  prize  at  the  Tyrrhene  games,  by  finging  the  verfes  of 
Demodocus. 

Thaletas  of  Crete  is  the  next  poet-mufician  upon  re¬ 
cord,  after  Hefiod  and  Homer.  This  bard  has  been  con¬ 
founded  by  fome  writers  with  Thales,  the  celebrated 
Milefian  philofopher  ;  but,  according  to  Plutarch,  he  was 
cotemporary  with  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  legillator,  and 
lived  about  three  hundred  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 
Plutarch  alfo  informs  us,  that,  though  Thaletas  was  only 
ftyled  a  lyric  poet  and  mufician,  he  was  likevvile  a  great 
philofopher  and  politician  ;  infomuch  that  Lycurgus 
brought  him  from  Crete,  when  he  returned  from  his 
travels,  to  Sparta,  in  order  to  have  alfiftance  from  him,  in 
eftablilhing  his  new'  form  of  government.  His  Odes, 
continues  Plutarch,  were  fo  many  exhortations' to  obedi¬ 
ence  and  concord,  which  he  enforced  by  the  fiweetneis  of 
his  voice  and  melody.  Plato,  likewife,  deferibes  his  cap¬ 
tivating  manner  of  finging;  and  Plutarch,  in  his  Dialogue 
on  Mufic,  aferibes  to  Thaletas  many  mufical  compofitions 
and  inventions :  finch  as  pecans,  and  new  mea fares  ip  verfe, 
as  vtell  as  rhythms  in  mufic,  which  he  had  acquired  from 
the  flute-playing  of  Olympus,  whom1  he  at  firft  had  imi¬ 
tated. 
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tated.  Porpliyiy,  in  his  Life  of  Pythagoras,  fays,  that 
this  philofopher  ufed  to  amnfe  himfelf  with  tinging  the 
old  Pasans  of  Thaletas ;  and  Athenreus  likewife  tells  us, 
that  the  Spartans  long  continued  to  fing  his  airs  ;  and, 
according  to  the  fcholiaft  on  Pindar,  this  poet-mufician 
was  the  hr  ft  who  compofed  the  hyporcherncs,  for  the  armed 
or  military  dance.  The  Greeks  called  v7rop^rriu,x,  a  kind 
of  poetry  compofed,  not  only  to  be  Jung  to  the  found  of 
flutes  and  cithara,  but  to  be  danced  at  the  fame  time. 
The  Italian  term  ballata,  the  French  ballade,  and  the 
Englifh  word  ballad,  now  ballet  in  French  and  Englifh, 
had  formerly  the  fame  import ;  implying,  feverally,  a  long, 
the  melody  of  which  was  to  regulate  the  time  of  a  dance. 
And  the  different  meafures  of  poetry  being  called  fed, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  languages,  fuggefts  an  idea 
that  dancing,  if  not  anterior  to  poetry  and  mufic,  had  a 
very  early  and  intimate  connexion  with  them  both.  The 
poet  Simonides  defined  Poetry  an  eloquent  dance;  and 
Dancing,  a  filent  poetry. 

There  was  another  poet  and  mufician  of  the  name  of 
Thaletas,  who  was  likewife  a  Cretan,  that  flourifhed  much 
later  than  the  cotemporary  and  friend  of  Lycurgus.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  has  named  him  among  the  early  vi&ors  at 
the  Pythic  games;  and  Dr.  Blair  places  him  673  years 
B.  C.  This  is  the  Thaletas  whom  Plutarch  makes  cotem¬ 
porary  with  Solon  ;  and  of  whom  it  is  related,  that  he  de¬ 
livered  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  peltilence  by  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  lyre. 

Archilochus  has  been  mentioned  as  the  inventor  of 
dramatic  melody,  or  the  melody  ufed  in  declamation ; 
which,  in  modern  language,  might  be  termed  “  Recitative 
to  ftrift  meafure,”  fuch  as  the  voice-part  obferves  in  many 
modern  pieces  of  accompanied  recitative.  For  his  family, 
the  time  when  he  flourifhed,  and  the  manner  of  his  death, 
fee  vol.  ii.  p.  60.  Dr.  Burney  fays,  “  There  is  a  great 
refemblance  between  the  incidents  of  his  life  and  thole  of 
the  poet  Roulfeau  :  both  were  equally  unfortunate  in 
love,  friendfhip,  and  death  ;  both  were  at  war  with  the 
■world,  and  the  world  with  them;  nor  was  either  admired 
till  he  ceafed  to  be  feared.  A  peevifh,  fatirical,  and  iraf- 
cible  difpofition  foured  the  public,  and  embittered  their 
own  exiftence.  A  general  fatirift,  like  Codes  on  the  bridge, 
Hands  alone,  againll  a  whole  army  of  foes.”  Archilochus 
is  generally  ranked  among  the  firft  victors  at  the  Pythic 
games;  and  we  learn  from  Pindar,  that  his  rnufe  was  not 
always  a  termagant :  for  though  no  mortal  efcaped  her 
rage,  yet  fhe  was  at  times  lufliciently  tranquil  and 
pious  to  dictate  hymns  in  praife  of  the  gods  and  heroes. 
One,  in  particular,  written  in  honour  of  Hercules,  ac¬ 
quired  him  the  acclamations  of  all  Greece;  for  he  fung  it 
in  full  affembly  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  had  the  fatis- 
faction  of  receiving  from  the  judges  the  crown  of  victory, 
confecrated  to  real  merit.  This  hymn,  or  ode,  was  after¬ 
wards  fung  in  honour  of  every  viftor  at  Olympia  who  had 
no  poet  to  celebrate  his  particular  exploits. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  though  a  military  people,  of  auf- 
tere  manners,  appear  at  all  times,  notwithftanding  their 
inhofpitable  law  again!!:  the  admiflion  of  ftrangers,  to  have 
invited  eminent  muficians  into  their  country,  and  to  have 
encouraged  mufic ;  not  only  in  order  to  regulate  their  fteps 
and  animate  the  courage  of  their  troops,  but  to  grace  their 
feftivals,  and  fill  their  hours  of  leifure  in  private  life. 
Tyrtasus,  an  Athenian  general,  and  mufician,  is  cele¬ 
brated  by  all  antiquity  for  the  compofition  of  military 
fongs  and  airs,  as  well  as  the  performance  of  them.  He 
was  called  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  the 
fecond  war  with  the  Mefl'enians,  about  685  B.C.  and  a 
memorable  victory  which  they  obtained  over  that  people 
is  attributed,  by  the  ancient  fcholiafts  upon  Florace,  to 
the  animating  found  of  a  new  military  flute,  or  clarion, 
invented  and  played  upon  by  Tyrtaeus.  Plutarch  tells 
us  that  they  gave  him  the  freedom  of  their  city ;  and  that 
his  military  airs  were  conftantly  fung  and  played  in  the 
Spartan  army,  to  the  laft  hour  of  the  republic.  And 
Lycurgus  the  orator,  in  his  oration  againft  Leocrates, 


fays,  “  The  Spartans  made  a  law,  that,  whenever  they 
were  in  arms,  and  going  out  upon  any  military  expedi¬ 
tion,  they  fhould  all  be  firft  fummoned  to  the  king’s  tent, 
to  hear  the  fongs  of  Tyrtseus ;”  thinking  it  the  belt  means 
of  fending  them  forth  with  a  difpofition  to  die  with  plea- 
fure  for  their  country.  He  was  likewife  the  author  of 
a  celebrated  fong  and  dance  performed  at  feftivals  by 
three  choirs ;  the  firft  of  which  was  compofed  of  old  men, 
the  fecond  of  fuch  as  were  arrived  at  maturity,  and  the 
third  of  boys.  The  firft:  chorus  began  by  this  verfe  : 

In  youth  our  fouls  with  martial  ardor  glow’d. 
The  2d.  We  prefent  glory  feek — point  out  the  road. 
The  3d.  Though  now  with  children  we  can  only  clafs. 

We  hope  our  future  deeds  will  your’s  furpafs. 

The  trumpet  is  firft:  mentioned  in  Greece  at  the  time  of 
the  Olympic  games.  We  have  the  authority  of  Paufanias 
(lib.  vi.)  for  the  liorfe-race  being  accompanied  by  the 
trumpet ;  and  many  ancient  writers  tell  us  that  the  cha¬ 
riot-race  was  likewife  accompanied  by  the  flute.  In  the 
96th  Olympiad,  396  B.C.  a  prize  was  inftituted  at  the 
Olympic  games  for  the  beft  performer  on  the  trumpet. 
The  firft:  performer  upon  this  inftrument,  who  gained  the 
prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  was  Timseus  of  Elis.  His 
countryman,  Crates,  obtained  one  there  the  fame  year, 
on  the  cornet,  or  horn.  Archias  of  Hybla,  in  Sicily,  was 
viftor  on  the  trumpet  at  three  feveral  Olympiads,  after 
this  period.  Thefe  premiums  feem  not  to  have  been  tem¬ 
porary,  but  to  have  been  continued  long  after  their  firft: 
eftablifhment ;  for  Athenseus  informs  us,  that  the  famous 
trumpeter,  Herodorus  of  Megara,  was  vi&orat  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games  ten  feveral  times;  Julius  Pollux  fays  fifteen. 
But  thefe  writers  mull  mean  that  he  obtained  fo  many 
prizes  at  the  different  games  of  Greece;  as  Athenasus  in¬ 
forms  us  that  lie  was  viftor  in  the  whole  circle  of  facred 
games,  having  been  crowned  at  the  Olympian,  Pythian, 
Nemean,  and  Ifthmian,  by  turns.  As  Herodorus  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  been  cotemporary  with  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  lie  may  be  placed  about  the  120th  Olymp.  300  B.C. 
According  to  the  authors  already  cited,  he  was  as  remark¬ 
able  for  his  gigantic  figure  and  enormous  appetite  as  for 
the  ftrength  of  his  lungs,  which  were  fo  powerful  in  blow¬ 
ing  the  trumpet,  that  he  could  not  be  heard  with  fafety, 
unlefs  at  a  great  diftance.  But,  upon  thefe  occafions, 
the  danger  was  not  always  confined  to  the  hearers ;  the 
performers  themfelves,  fometimes,  feem  to  have  exulted, 
and  to  have  been  very  thankful,  that  they  found  them¬ 
felves  alive  and  well  when  their  Jblos  were  ended.  An 
epigram  of  Archias,  the  Hyblaean  trumpeter,  mentioned 
above,  is  preferved  in  Julius  Pollux,  in  which  he  dedicates 
a  ftatue  to  Apollo,  in  gratitude  for  his  having  been  en¬ 
abled  to  proclaim  the  Olympic  games  with  his  trumpet 
three  times,  without  burfting  his  cheeks  or  ablood-vefiel, 
though  he  founded  with  all  his  force,  and  without  a 
capiflrum.  This  will  not  be  wondered  at,  after  what  has 
been  related  (p.  295.)  of  the  dangers  of  the  flute. 

The  Olympic  games,  according  to  St.  Chryfoftom,  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  celebrated  with  fplendour  till  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century. 

The  Pythic  games  were  ftill  more  ancient.  For  the 
occafion  of  their  inllitution,  fee  Apollo,  vol.  i.  p.  804. 
They  were  celebrated  at  firft:  once  in  eight  or  nine  years  ; 
but  in  procefs  of  time  were  repeated  every  four  years. 
And  if,  as  Ovid  informs  us,  they  owe  their  inftitution  to 
Amphiftyon,  the  fon  of  Deucalion,  foon  after  the  deluge 
which  bears  the  name  of  his  father,  they  were  the  molt 
ancient  of  all  the  four  great  games  of  Greece:  for  Pau¬ 
fanias  tells  us  that  the  Olympic  games  were  firft  celebrated 
by  Clymenus,  a  defeendant  of  Hercules,  fifty  years  after 
the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  However,  the  fame  writer, 
who,  in  his  travels  through  Greece,  was  particularly  foli- 
citous  to  inform  himfelf  of  every  circumftance  relative  to 
thefe  inftitutions,  tells  us,  that  Diomedes,  the  fon  of  Ty- 
deus,  having  efcaped  a  dangerous  tempeft  in  returning 
4  from 
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from  Troy,  dedicated  a  temple  to  Apollo,  and  founded 
the  Pythian  games  in  his  honour.  After  being  difcon- 
tinued  for  fome  time,  they  were  renewed  by  the  brave 
Eurylochus  of  ThefTaly,  whofe  valour  and  exploits  ac¬ 
quired  him  the  name  of  the  new  Achilles.  This  renewal 
of  the  Pythic  games  happened  in  the  third  year  of  the 
forty-eighth  Olympiad,  586  before  Chrift;  after  which 
t  me  they  ferved  as  an  asra  to  the  inhabitants  of  Delphos, 
and  the  neighbourhood. 

“The  Pythic  games  (fays  Paufanias,  lib.  x.  c.  7.)  con- 
lifted,  in  ancient  times,  of  only  poetical  and  mufical  con- 
tefts ;  and  the  prize  was  given  to  him  who  had  written 
and  fung  the  beft  hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo.  At  their 
firft  celebration,  Chryfotliemis  of  Crete,  the  fon  of  Car- 
manor,  who  purified  Apollo  after  he  had  killed  the 
Python,  was  viftor.  After  him,  Philammon,  the  l'on  of 
Chryfothemis,  won  the  prize  ;  and  the  next  who  was 
crowned,  was  Thamyris,  the  fon  of  Philammon.  Eleu- 
therus  is  recorded  to  have  gained  the  prize  there,  by  the 
power  and  fweetnefs  of  his  voice;  though  the  hymn 
which  he  fung  was  the  compolition  of  another.  It  is  faid, 
likewife,  that  Hetiod  was  refufed  admiftion  among  the 
candidates,  on  account  of  his  not  having  been  able  to 
accompany  himfelf  upon  the  lyre;  and  that  Homer, 
though  he  went  to  Delphos  to  confult  the  oracle,  yet,  on 
account  of  his  blindnefs  and  infirmities,  he  made  but 
little  ufe  of  his  talent  of  finging  and  playing  upon  the 
lyre  at  the  fame  time.”  Hence  it  appears,  that,  though 
mufical  contefts  were,  perhaps,  not  ranked  among  the  re¬ 
gular  and  eftablifhed  exercifes  of  the  Olympic  games, 
yet  all  antiquity  agrees,  that  no  others  were  admitted  into 
the  Pythic,  during  the  firft  ages  of  their  celebration. 

Paufanias,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  mufical  contefts 
that  were  added  to  the  ancient  Pythic  games,  at  the  clofe  of 
the  Criflaean  war,  tells  us,  that  the  Ampliidtyons  propofed 
prizes,  not  only  for  thofe  muficians  who  fung  beft  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  cithara,  the  only  combat  at  the 
firft  inftitution  of  thefe  games,  but  others,  both  to  fuch 
as  ftiould  fing  beft  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  and 
to  thofe  who,  with  the  greateft  precifion  and  tafte,  played 
on  that  instrument  alone,  without  Jinging.  Here  began 
the  feparation  of  mulic  and  poetry.  All  the  trials  of  fkill, 
all  the  performances  at  banquets,  feftivals,  and  facrifices, 
have  hitherto  been  confined  to  vocal  mufic,  accompanied 
by  inftruments  indeed,  but  where  poetry  had  an  impor¬ 
tant  concern  ;  at  leaft,  no  inftrumental  mufic,  without 
vocal,  fince  the  conteft  between  Apollo  and  Marfyas,  is 
mentioned  in  ancient  authors,  before  this  time,  except 
that  of  the  trumpet  mentioned  in  the  preceding  page,  the 
lyre  and  flute  having,  in  public  exhibitions,  been  mere 
attendants  on  the  voice,  and  on  poetry. 

This  was  foon  after  the  time  when  Sacadas  is  recorded 
to  have  played  his  Pythic  air,  on  the  flute,  at  Delphos, 
which  reconciled  Apollo  (orhis  prieft)  to  that  inftrument ; 
who,  till  then,  was  faid  to  have  had  it  in  abhorrence  ever 
fince  the  conteft  with  Marfyas.  This  mufician  was  not 
crowned  the  firft  time  he  played  at  the  Pythic  games,  but 
in  two  lubfequent  Pythiads  he  obtained  the  prize ;  which 
furnifiies  a  proof  that  inftrumental  mufic,  feparated  from 
vocal,  began  now  to  be  fuccefsfully  cultivated  among  the 
Greeks. 

After  this,  the  fame  games  and  combats  were  eftabliftied 
at  Delphos  as  at  Olympia.  The  Amphidlyons  retrenched 
the  flute-accompaniment,  on  account  of  that  inftrument 
being  too  plaintive,  and  fit  only  for  lamentations  and 
elegies,  to  which  it  was  chiefly  appropriated.  A  proof  of 
this,  fays  Paufanias,  is  given  in  the  oft’ering  which  Echem- 
brotus  made  to  Hercules  of  a  bronze  tripod,  with  this  in- 
fcription :  “  Echembrotus  the  Arcadian  dedicated  this 
tripod  to  Hercules,  after  obtaining  the  prize  at  the  games 
of  the  Amphiftyons,  where  he  accompanied  the  elegies 
that  were  lung  in  the  affembly  of  the  Greeks,  with  the 
flute.” 

At  the  8th  Pythiad,  559  years  B.C.  a  crown  was  given 
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to  players  upon  J b  inged  in  (liniments,  without  tinging,  which 
was  won  by  Agelaus  of  Tegea. 

Strabo,  fpeaking  of  the  different  kinds  of  contefts  efta¬ 
bliftied  by  the  Amphiftyons,  at  the  firft  Pythic  games 
after  the  Crifiasans  were  fubdued,  mentions  a  particular 
fpecies  of  compolition,  which  was  fung  to  the  hymn  in 
praife  of  Apollo,  and  accompanied  by  inftruments.  It 
was  called  the  Pythian  nome :  and  was  a  kind  of  long 
cantata,  confifting  of  five  parts,  or  movements,  all  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  viftory  obtained  by  the  god  over  the  ferpent 
Python.  The  firft  part  was  called  the  prelude,  or  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  fight ;  the  fecond,  the  onfet,  or  beginning  of 
the  combat ;  the  third,  the  heat  of  the  battle;  the  fourth, 
the  Jong  of  vi flora,  or  the  infults  of  Apollo  over  the  fer¬ 
pent  Python,  compofed  of  lambics  and  Dactyls  ;  and  the 
fifth,  the  luffing  of  the  dying  monjler.  This  air,  Paufanias 
tells  us,  was  compofed,  and  firft  played  at  Delphos,  by 
Sacadas,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  an  excellent 
poet,  as  well  as  mufician,  and  author  of  lyric  poems,  of 
elegies,  and  of  a  compolition  confifting  of  three  ftrophes 
or  couplets,  performed  fucceflively  in  the  three  modes 
chiefly  ufed  in  his  time,  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  and  Ly¬ 
dian  ;  and  this  air  was  called  trimeles,  on  account  of  its 
changes  of  modulation.  Both  Plutarch  and  Paufanias 
mention  his  having  been  celebrated  by  Pindar ;  but,  as 
we  are  not  in  pofleflion  of  all  that  poet’s  works,  this 
honourable  teftimony  cannot  be  found  at  prefent.  The 
reputation  of  Sacadas  mult  doubtlefs  have  been  very 
great :  for  Flutarch  fays,  that  his  name  was  inferted  in  the 
Pythic  lift  of  good  poets;  and  Paufanias,  that  he  found 
his  ftatue,  with  a  flute  in  his  hand,  on  mount  Helicon, 
and  his  tomb  at  Argos.  We  are  the  more  particular  in. 
fpeaking  of  this  perlonage,  as  he  is  the  firft  upon  record 
who  detached  mufic  from  poetry,  and  who,  though  a  good 
poet  himfelf,  engaged  the  public  attention  in  favour  of 
mere  inftrumental  mufic  ;  a  fchifm  (fays  Dr.  Burney)  that 
has  been  as  feverely  cenfured  as  any  one  in  the  church. 
The  cenfurers,  however,  have  forgotten  that  fuch  fchifms 
in  the  arts  are  as  much  to  be  defined  as  thofe  of  religion 
are  to  be  avoided  ;  fince  it  is  by  fuch  feparations  only, 
that  the  different  arts,  and  different  branches  of  the  fame 
art,  becoming  the  objefts  of  feparate  and  exclufive  cul¬ 
tivation,  are  brought  to  their  laft  refinement  and  per¬ 
fection. 

After  Sacadas  had  pointed  out  the  road  to  fame  by 
means  of  inftrumental  mufic,  it  was  fo  fuccefsfully  pur¬ 
ified  by  Pythocri'tus,  of  Sicyon,  whofe  ftatue  was  ereCted 
at  Olympia,  that  he  gained  the  prize  of  Delphos,  asafolo- 
player  on  the  flute,  fix  different  times. 

Sir  Ifiiac  Newton  obferves,  that  by  the  encouragement 
of  the  Pythic  games,  after  their  regular  celebration  was 
eftablifhed,  feveral  eminent  muficians  and  poets  flourifhed 
in  Greece;  and  gives  a  catalogue  of  more  than  twenty, 
concerning  feveral  of  whom  particular  mention  has  been 
made  already,  in  the  courfe  of  this  article. 

Aleman,  the  firft  of  thefe  ancient  bards,  was  a  native  of 
Sardis,  and  flourifhed  about  670  years  B.C.  Heraclides  of 
Pontus  allures  us,  that  he  was  a  Have  in  his  youth  at 
Sparta ;  but  that,  by  his  good  qualities  and  genius,  he  ac¬ 
quired  his  freedom,  and  a  confiderable  reputation  in 
lyric  poetry.  He  was  confequently  an  excellent  performer 
on  the  cithara;  and,  if  he  was  not  a  flute-player,  he  at 
leaft  fung  verfes  to  that  inftrument.  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  makes  him  author  of  mufic  for  choral  dances  ;  and, 
according  to  Archytas  Harmoniacus,  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus,  Aleman  was  one  of  the  firft  and  moft  eminent  com- 
pofers  of  longs  upon  love  and  gallantry.  If  we  may  credit 
Suidas,  he  was  the  firft  who  excluded  hexameters  from 
verfes  that  were  to  be  fung  to  the  lyre,  which  afterwards 
obtained  the  title  of  lyric  poems. 

Alcaeus  was  born  at  Mitylene,  the  capital  of  T.efbos 
lie  flourifhed,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Eufebius, 
in  the  44th  Olympiad,  tfiat  is  to  fay,  about  604  years  B.C 
and  was  confequently  the  countryman  and  cotemporary 
4  y  of 
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of  Sappho,  with  whom,  it  is  pretended,  he  was  violently 
enamoured.  He  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  greateft  lyric  poets  in  antiquity ;  and,  as  he  lived  before 
the  reparation  of  the  twin-fillers,  poetry  and  mufic,  this 
character  mult  imply  that  he  was  the  friend  and  favourite 
of  both.  His  numerous  poems,  on  different  fubjedts,  were 
written  in  the  iEolian  dialeft,  and  chiefly  in  a  meafure  of 
his  own  invention,  which  has  ever  fince  been  diftinguilhed 
by  the  name  of  Alcaic.  Of  thefe  only  a  few  fragments 
remain.  He  compofed  hymns,  odes,  and  epigrams,  upon 
very  different  fubjedls;  fometimes  railing  at  tyrants,  and 
dinging  their  downfall ;  fometimes  his  own  military  ex¬ 
ploits  ;  his  misfortunes;  his  fufferings  at  fea ;  his  exile; 
and  all,  according  to  Quintilian,  in  a  manner  fo  chafte, 
concife,  magnificent,  and  fententious,  and  fo  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  to  that  of -Homer,  that  he  well  merited  the' 
golden  plettrum  bellowed  upon  him  by  Horace.  Some¬ 
times  he  defcended  to  lefs  ferious  fubjefts,  finging  cheer¬ 
fully  the  praifes  of  Bacchus,  Venus,  Cupid,  and  the 
Mufes. 

The  adventures  of  Sappho,  and  the  remains  of  her  poe¬ 
tical  w'orks,  will  be  the  lubjedl  of  a  future  article.  A 
jnulical  invention  has,  however,  been  attributed  to  her, 
of  which  it  feems  neceffary  to  take  fotne  notice  in  this 
place.  This  celebrated  poetefs  is  laid  by  Plutarch,  from 
Ariftoxenus,  to  have  invented  the  Mixo-Lydian  mode. 
Dr.  Burney  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Lydian  mode  was  the 
higheft  of  the  five  original  modes,  having  its  loweff  found 
upon  F*,  the  fourth  line  in  the  bals.  The  Mi xo- Lydian 
was  higher  by  half  a  tone  ;  the  Hyper-mixo-Lydian  a  minor 
third  higher,  and  the  Hyper-Lydian  a  fourth  higher. 
Plato,  defirous  of  fimplifying  mufic,  and  of  keeping  the 
fcale  within  moderate  bounds,  complains,  in  the  third 
book  of  his  Republic,  of  the  licentioufnefs  of  thefe  acute 
modes.  Now,  if  the  only  difference  in  the  modes  u'as  the 
place  they  occupied  in  the  great  lyftem,  with  refpetl  to 
gravity  or  acutenefs,  the  invention ,  as  it  was  called,  of  this 
mode,  may  have  been  fuggefted  to  Sappho,  by  her  having 
a  voice  of  a  higher  pitch  than  her  predeceflors ;  Ihe  was, 
perhaps,  the  Agujari  of  her  time,  and  could  tranfcend  the 
limits  of  all  former  fcales  with  equal  facility.  But,  though 
nature  may  have  enabled  this  exquifite  poetefs  to  ling  her 
verfes  in  a  higher  key  than  any  one  had  done  before,  yet, 
as  it  is  allowed  but  to  few  to  furpafs  the  common  boun¬ 
daries  of  human  faculties  and  talents,  it  is  probable  that 
her  fuccefibrs,  by  attempting,  with  inferior  organs,  to 
afcend  thole  heights,  had  given  offence  to  Plato,  and  deter¬ 
mined  him  to  prohibit  the  ufe  of  this  mode  in  his  republic, 
as  indecorous,  and  too  effeminate  even  for  women.  If, 
however,  it  be  true,  that  the  charadteriftic  of  the  modes 
depended  partly,  if  not  principally,  upon  the  rhythm  or 
cadence,  it  feems  not  an  improbable  conjecture,  that  be- 
fides  the  difference  of  pitch,  the  novelty  of  Sappho’s  mode 
might,  in  a  great  meafure,  confift  in  her  firlt  applying  to 
melody  the  meafure  called  Sapphic,  from  her  invention  of 
it.  This  mode,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  was  adopted  by 
the  tragic  poets,  as  proper  for  pathos,  and  lamentation ; 
a  character  for  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  account,  without 
fuppofing  other  differences  befides  thofe  of  mere  rhythm, 
or  pitch;  though  both  Plato  and  Plutarch  evidently  af- 
cribe  this  character,  in  part,  at  leaft,  to  the  circumltance 
of  acutenefs. 

Simonides  was  born  in  the  55th  Olympiad,  538  years 
B-C.  and  died  in  his  ninetieth  year.  He  waas  a  native 
of  Ceos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Attica;  and  the  preceptor  of  Pindar.  Both  Plato  and 
Cicero  not  only  give  him  the  character  of  a  good  poet 
and  mufician,  but  l’peak  of  him  as  a  perfon  of  great  vir¬ 
tue  and  wifdom.  Such  longevity  gave  him  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  knowing  a  great  number  of  the  firlt  characters  in 
antiquity,  with  whom  he  was  in  lome  meafure  connected. 
It  appears  in  Fabricius,  from  ancient  authority,  that  he 
was  cotemporary  and  in  friendfhip  with  Pittacus  of  Mity- 
lene  ;  Hipparchus,  tyrant  of  Athens  ;  Paufanias,  king  of 
•Sparta;  Iliero,  tyrant  of  Syracufe;  with  Themiftocles ; 


and  with  Aleuades,  king  of  Theffaly,  He  obtained  th* 
prize  in  poetry  at  the  public  games  when  he  was  four- 
fcore  years  of  age.  According  to  Suidas,  he  added  four 
letters  to  the  Greek  alphabet ;  and  Pliny  afligns  to  him 
the  eighth  firing  of  the  lyre;  but  thefe  claims  are  dif- 
puted  by  the  learned.  Among  the  numerous  poetical 
productions,  of  which,'  according  to  Fabricius,  antiquity 
lias  made  him  the  author,  are  many  fongs  of  victory  and 
triumph,  for  athletic  conquerors  at  the  public  games. 
He  is.  likewife  laid  to  have  gained  there,  liimfelf,  the 
prize  in  elegiac  poetry,  when  Ailchylus  was  his  competi¬ 
tor.  His  poetry  was  fo  tender  and  plaintive,  that  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  cognomen  of  “  Meliccrtes,  fweet  as  honey 
and  the  tearful  eye  of  his  mufe  was  proverbial. 

Bacchylides  was  the  nephew'  of  Simonides,  and  the  co¬ 
temporary  and  rival  of  Pindar.  Both  lung  the  victories 
of  Hiero  at  the  public  games.  Belides  odes  to  athletic 
viCtors,  he  was  author  of  Love  Verfes  ;  Profodies;  Dithy- 
rambics ;  Hymns;  Pagans;  Hyporchemes;  and  Parthenia, 
or  fongs  to  be  fung  by  a  chorus  of  virgins  at  feftivals. 
The  chronology  of  Eufebius  places  the  birth  of  Bacchy¬ 
lides  in  the  8zd  Olympiad,  about  4.50  B.C. 

Pindar  was  born  at  Thebes  in  Baeotia,  about  520  years 
B.  C.  He  received  his  firft  mufical  inftruCtions  from  his 
father,  who  was  a  flute-player  by  profeflion  ;  after  which, 
according  to  Suidas,  he  was  placed  under  Myrtis,  a  lady 
of  diftinguilhed  abilities  in  lyric  poetry.  It  was  during 
this  period,  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poetefs 
Corinna,  who  w'as  likewife  a  ffudent  under  Myrtis.  Plu¬ 
tarch  tells  us,  that  Pindar  profited  from  the  lelfons  which 
Corinna,  more  advanced  in  her  ftudies,  gave  him  at  this 
fchool.  Pindar,  however,  foon  quitted  the  leading-firings 
of  thefe  ladies,  his  poetical  nurfes,  and  became  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Simonides,  now  arrived  at  extreme  old  age;  after 
which  he  foon  furpaffed  all  his  mailers,  and  acquired 
great  reputation  throughout  Greece;  but,  like  a  true 
prophet,  was  lefs  honoured  in  his  own  country  than  elfe- 
where;  for  at  Thebes  lie  was  frequently  pronounced  to 
be  vanquilhed,  in  the  mufical  and  poetical  contells,  by 
candidates  of  inferior  merit.  The  cuftom  of  having  thefe 
public  trials  of  lkill,  in  all  the  great  cities  of  Greece,  was 
now'  fo  prevalent,  that  but  little  fame  was  to  be  acquired 
by  a  mulician  or  poet,  any  other  way  than  by  entering  the 
lifts  ;  and  we  find  that  both  Myrtis  and  Corinna  publicly 
difputed  the  prize  with  him  at  Thebes.  A  public  con¬ 
tention  with  Myrtis,  his  alma  mater,  and  wdth  his  JiJler- 
ftudent  Corinna,  leems  unnatural ;  but  there  are  few  ties 
which  can  keep  ambition  within  due  bounds.  He  ob¬ 
tained  a  victory 'over  Myrtis;  but  was  vanquilhed  five  dif¬ 
ferent  times  by  Corinna.  The  judges,  upon  occalions 
like  thefe,  have  been  frequently  accufed  of  partiality  or 
ignorance,  not  only  by  the  vanquilhed,  but  by  pofterity: 
and,  if  the  merit  of  Pindar  was  pronounced  inferior  to 
that  of  Corinna  five  feveral  times,  it  was,  lays  Paufanias, 
becaufe  the  judges  were  more  lenlible  to  the  charms  of 
beauty  than  to  thofe  of  mufic  and  poetry.  Was  it  not 
ftrange,  laid  the  Scythian  Anacharlis,  that  the  Grecian 
artills  were  never  judged  by  artifts,  their  peers  ? 

Thebes  feems  to  have  been  the  purgatory  of  our  young 
bard ;  when  he  quitted  that  city,  as  his  judgment  was 
matured,  he  avoided  moll  of  the  errors  for  which  he  had 
been  chaftifed,  and  luddenly  became  the  wonder  and  de¬ 
light  of  all  Greece.  Every  hero,  prince,  and  potentate, 
deiirous  of  hailing  fame,  courted  the  mufe  of  Pindar.  He 
feems  frequently  to  have  been  prefent  at  the  four  great 
feftivals  of  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemaean,  and  Ifthtnian, 
games,  as  may  be  inferred  from  leveral  circumllances  and 
exprefiions  in  the  odes  which  he  compofed  for  the  victors 
in  them  all.  Thofe  at  Olympia,  who  were  ambitious  of 
having  their  achievements  celebrated  by  Pindar,  applied 
to  him  for  an  ode,  which  was  lint  fung  in  the  Prytaneum, 
or  town-hall  of  Olympia,  where  there  was  a  banquetting- 
room  fet  apart  lor  the  entertainment  of  the  conquerors. 
Here  the  ode  was  pehearfed  by  a  chorus,  accompanied  by 
inftruments.  It  was  afterwards  performed  in  the  fame 
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manner  at  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  viftor  into  his  own 
country,  in  procefflons,  or  at  thefacrifices  that  were  made 
with  great  pomp  and  folemnity  on  the  occafion. 

Paufanias  fays,  that  the  character  of  poet  was  truly  con- 
fecrated,  in  the  perfon  of  Pindar,  by  the  god  of  verfe  him- 
felf,  who  was  pleafed,  by  an  exprefs  oracle,  to  order  the 
inhabitants  of  Delphos  to  fet  apart,  for  Pindar,  one  half 
of  the  firfl-fruit  offerings  brought  by  the  religious  to  his 
fhrine,  and  to  allow  him  a  confpicuous  place  in  his  tem¬ 
ple;  where,  in  an  iron  chair,  lie  ufed  to  fit  and  fing  his 
hymns  in  honour  of  that  god.  This  chair  was  remaining 
in  the  time  of  Paufanias,  feveral  centuries  after ;  and  fhown 
to  him, as  a  relic,  not  unworthy  of  the  fan&ity  and  mag¬ 
nificence  of  that  place.  Such  a  J'tnger  as  Pindar  would  be 
heard  with  the  fame  rapture  in  a  Pagan  temple,  as  a  Fari- 
nelli  in  an  Italian  church  ;  and,  as  both  would  draw  to¬ 
gether  crowded  congregations,  both  would  be  equally 
carefled  and  encouraged  by  the  priefts. 

But,  though  Pindar’s  mufe  w\as  penfioned  at  Delphos, 
and  well  paid  by  princes  and  potentates  elfewhere,  the 
feems,  however,  fometimes  to  have  fung  the  fpontaneous 
Brains  of  pure  friendlhip.  Of  this  kind  were,  probably, 
the  verfes  bellowed  upon  the  mufician  Midas,  of  Agri- 
gentum,  in  Sicily,  who  had  twice  obtained  the  palm  of 
viftory,  by  his  performance  on  the  flute,  at  the  Pythic 
games.  It  is  in  the  12th  Pythic  Ode,  that  Pindar  cele¬ 
brates  the  victory  of  Midas  over  all  Greece,  “  upon  that 
inllrument  which  Minerva  herfelf  had  invented.”  This 
Midas  is  a  very  different  perfonage  from  his  long-eared 
majefly  of  Phrygia,  whofe  decifion  in  favour  of  Pan,  had 
given  fuch  offence  to  Apollo  ;  as  is  manifelted,  indeed, 
from  his  having  been  cotemporary  with  Pindar.  The  moll 
extraordinary  part  of  this  mufician’s  performance,  that 
can  be  gathered  from  the  fcholialt  upon  Pindar,  w'as  his 
finifliing  the  folo,  without  a  reed,  or  mouth-piece,  which 
broke  accidentally  while  he  w'as  playing.  The  legendary 
account  given  by  the  poet  in  this  ode,  of  the  occafion  upon 
■which  the  flute  w'as  invented  by  Minerva,  is  diverting : 
“  It  was,  fays  he,  to  imitate  the  howling  of  the  Gorgons, 
and  the  hilling  of  their  fnakes,  which  the  goddefs  had 
beard  when  the  head  of  Medufa  (one  of  thefe  three  Anti- 
Graces')  was  cut  off  by  Perfeus.” 

Plutarch,  who  on  many  occafions  feems  to  have  con- 
fulted  the  regillers  of  the  facred  games,  tells  us,  in  his 
Life  of  Lyfander  the  Spartan  general,  that  the  mufician 
Ariftonoiis,  who  had  fix  times  obtained  the  prize  for  fing- 
ing  to  the  cithara  in  the  Pythic  games,  flattered  Lyfander 
fo  far  as  to  tell  him,  that,  if  ever  he  gained  another  victory, 
he  would  be  publicly  proclaimed  his  difciple  and  fervant. 
This  w'as  after  the  Spartan  had  taken  the  city  of  Athens, 
beaten  down  the  walls,  and  burned  all  the  Ihips  in  the 
harbour,  to  the  found  of  flutes ;  an  event  which  happened 
in  the  94th  Olympiad,  404  years  B.  C. 

Indifputable  teftimonies  are  to  be  found  in  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  of  the  continuation  of  mufical  contells  at  thefe 
games,  till  their  final  abolition  after  the  ellablilhment  of 
the  Chrillian  religion.  We  fhall  only  mention  the  vic¬ 
tory  which  Paufanias  informs  us,  was  gained  there  by 
Py lades,  upon  the  cithara,  about  the  94th  Pythiad,  211 
years  before  C’hrill ;  the  Pythic  laurel,  which  both  Sue¬ 
tonius  and  Dio  Caflius  inform  us,  Nero,  as  a  citharocdift, 
who  had  been  vi<£tor  at  thole  games,  brought  out  of 
Greece,  66  years  after  the  fame  aera  ;  and  the  two  Pythic 
victories,  recorded  in  the  Oxford  Marbles,  among  innu¬ 
merable  others,  which  C.  Ant.  Septimius  Publius,  the 
citharcedill,  obtained  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor" 
Septimius  Severus,  about  the  end  of  the  fecond  century. 

We  pafs  over  the  Nemsean  and  Ifthmian  games,  and 
come  to  the  Panathensean.  There  were  two  folemn  felti- 
vals  under  this  denomination  at  Athens,  the  greater  and 
the  lefs  ;  both  of  which  were  celebrated  there  in  honour 
of  Minerva,  the  patronefs  of  that  city.  They  mull  have 
been  of  very  high  antiquity,  as  their  firlt  inllitution  was 
afcribed  to  Orpheus,  and  to  king  Erichthonius  ;  and  their 
renewal  and  augmentation  to  Thefeus.  The  greater 
Panatheiueu  were  exhibited  every  five  years,  the  lels  every 
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three,  or,  according  to  fome  writers,  annually.  Though 
the  celebration  of  neither,  at  firll,  employed  more  than 
one  day,  yet  in  after-times  they  were  protradiled  for  the 
fpace  of  many  days,  and  folemnized  with  greater  prepara¬ 
tions  and  magnificence  than  at  their  firll  inllitution. 

The  firll  who  obtained  the  prize  here,  on  the  cithara, 
according  to  the  Oxford  Marbles,  was  Phrynis,  of  Mity- 
lene,  about  457  years  B.  C.  But  this  mufician  was  not 
equally  fuccefsful  when  he  contended  with  Timotheus, 
who  boalts,  himfelf,  of  a  victory  he  had  obtained  over 
him,  in  fome  verfes  preferved  by  Plutarch. 

There  were  premiums  likewife  given  to  players  on  the 
flute, an  inllrument  longin  the  highellellimation  through¬ 
out  all  Greece,  but  in  particular  requell  at  Athens ;  per¬ 
haps  from  the  legendary  account  of  its  invention  by 
Minerva,  the  protedlrefs  of  that  city.  Arillotle  tells  us, 
that  the  flute,  after  its  firll  invention,  was  ufed  by  mean 
people,  and  thought  an  ignoble  inllrument,  unworthy  of 
a  free  man,  till  after  the  invafion  and  defeat  of  the  Per- 
fians;  when  eafe,  affluence,  and  luxury,  loon  rendered 
its  ule  fo  common,  that  it  was  a  difgrace  to  a  perfon  of 
birth  not  to  know  how  to  play  upon  it.  Callias  and 
Critias,  celebrated  Athenians,  Archytas  of  Tarentum, 
Philolaiis,  and  Epaminondas,  were  able  performers  on  the 
flute.  Indeed  mulic  in  general  was  in  fuch  favour,  and 
the  fludy  of  it  was  thought  fo  eflential  a  parrof  education, 
at  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Pericles  and  Socrates,  that 
Plato  and  Plutarch  have  thought  it  neceflary  to  inform  us 
of  whom  thofe  two  great  perfonages  received  infirudtions 
in  that  art.  Damon,  the  Athenian,  was  the  mufic-mafier 
of  both.  The  philofopher  calls  him  his  friend,  in  a  Dia¬ 
logue  of  Plato,  w'here  Nicias,  one  of  the  interlocutors,  in¬ 
forms  the  company,  that  Socrates  had  recommended,  as  a 
mufic-maller  to  his  fon,  Damon,  the  difciple  of  Agatho- 
cles,  who  not  only  excelled  in  his  own  profellion,  but  pof- 
feffed  every  quality  that  could  be  vviihed  in  a  man  to  whom 
the  care  of  youth  was  to  be  confided. 

Strabo  fays,  it  was  the  general  opinion,  that  the  Greeks 
had  the  chief  part  of  their  mulic,  and  mufical  inllruments, 
from  Afia  and  Thrace.  And,  according  to  Athenseus, 
lib.  xiii.  mulic  w'as  thought  a  neceflary  female  accomplifh- 
mentin  the  time  of  Darius  ;  for  this  author  tells  us,  that 
Parmenio  wrote  Alexander  word,  he  had  taken  at  Da- 
mafcus  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of- the  Perfian 
monarch’s  concubines,  who  were  all  Ikilled  in  mulic,  and 
performers  on  the  flute  and  other  inllruments. 

It  w'as  thought  difgraceful  for  a  gentleman  not  to  be 
able  to  play  upon  the  flute.  Cornelius  Nepos  ranks  it  among 
the  accomplilhments  of  Epaminondas,  that  he  could  dance 
well,  and  play  on  the  flute.  But  he  was  a  Theban.  It 
feems  that  Theban  flute-players,  and  Lefbian  lyrifls,  W'ere 
always  the  mod  celebrated  throughout  Greece.  The 
Thebans  in  general  piqued  themfelves  much  upon  being 
great  performers  on  the  flute.  This  is  manifeft  from  a 
paflage  in  Dion  Chryfoitom :  “  The  pre-eminence,  fays 

lie,  wdiich  all  Greece  unanimoully  allows  to  the  Thebans, 
in  this  particular,  has  been  conflantly  regarded  by  them  as 
a  point  of  great  importance,  of  which  I  fhall  give  an  in- 
ftance.  After  the  total  ruin  of  their  city,  which  has  never 
yet  been  rebuilt,  no  part  of  it  being  now  inhabited  but 
the  fmall  quarter  called  Cadmea ,  they  gave  themfelves 
but  little  trouble  in  refloring  any  of  the  public  monu¬ 
ments  that  had  been  thrown  down  or  deflroyed,  one  flatue 
only  of  Mercury  excepted,  which  they  took  great  pains 
to  dig  out  from  among  the  rubbifh,  and  to  erefil  again, 
on  account  of  the  following  infcription  :  *EAAa;  Gr&as 
hxom  avAoi? ;  “  Greece  has  declared  that  Thebes 

wins  the  prize  upon  the  flute.”  So  that  this  flatue  is  flili 
Banding  in  the  old  public  fquare,  among  the  ruins.” 

Pronomus,  the  inventor  of  a  flute,  upon  which  he  could 
play  in  three  different  modes,  was  a  Theban.  Before  his 
time,  there  was  a  particular  flute  for  every  mode  or  key  ; 
and  fo  out  of  tune  are  the  [generality  or  modern  flutes, 
(fays  Dr.  Burney,)  that  it  were  almofi  to  be  wifhed  the 
cultom  had  Bill  continued. 

Antigenides,  one  of  the  mod  renowned  muficians  of 
5  antiquity. 
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antiquity,  of  whofe  life  and  talents  fuch  honourable 
mention  is  made  in  ancient  authors,  was  a  native  of 
Thebes  in  Boeotia.  He  was  invited  to  Athens  by  Pericles, 
and  made  mulic-mafter  to  his  nephew  Alcibiades.  But 
Aldus  Gellius  relates,  from  a  Hiltory  of  Mulic  by  Pam- 
phila,  that  his  fcholar  Alcibiades,  letting  up  for  a  fine 
gentleman,  and  taking  the  utmoft  care  ofhisperfon,  was 
loon  difgufted  with  his  inftrument,  as  Minerva  herfelf  had 
been  before;  for,  happening  to  fee  liimfelf  in  a  mirror 
while  he  was  playing,  he  was  lb  (hocked  at  the  diftortion 
of  his  fvveet  countenance,  that  he  broke  his  flute  in  a 
tranfport  of  paffion,  and  threw  it  away,  which  brought 
this  inftrument  into  great  dilgrace  among  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  rank  at  Athens.  However,  this  difguft  did  not 
extend  to  the  found  of  the  flute  itfelf;  fmee  we  find  by 
Plutarch,  that  the  great  performers  upon  it  continued 
long  after  to  be  much  followed  and  admired.  See  Anti- 

CENIDF.S,  vol.  i. 

Dorion  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  a  flute-player  who 
had  made  feveral  changes  in  the  mufic  of  his  time,  and 
who  was  head  of  a  fedt  of  performers,  opponents  to  an¬ 
other  left  of  practical  muficians,  of  which  Antigenides 
was  the  chief;  a  proof  that  thefe  two  mailers  were  co¬ 
temporaries  and  rivals.  It  appears,  from  a  palfage  in 
Xenophon,  (Mentor,  iv.)  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  the  Athenians  to  be  divided  into,  what  we  Ihould  call, 
fiddling  factions.  Socrates,  difeourfing  upon  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  concord  in  a  Hate,  fays,  “  By  concord,  I  mean 
that  the  city  Ihould  agree,  not  in  choofing  the  fame  poet, 
or  praifing  the  fame  flute-player,  but  in  obeying  the  fame 
laws.” 

How  great  a  demand  there  was  at  this  time  for  flutes,  at 
Athens,  may  be  conceived  from  a  circumftance  mentioned 
by  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Ifocrates.  This  orator,  fays 
be,  was  the  fon  of  Theodorus,  a  flute-maker,  who  ac¬ 
quired  wealth  fufl|icient  by  his  employment  not  only  to 
educate  his  children  in  a  liberal  manner,  but  all'o  to  bear 
one  of  the  heavieft  public  burdens  to  which  an  Athenian 
citizen  was  liable  ;  that  of  furnilhing  a  choir,  or  chorus, 
for  his  tribe,  or  ward,  at  feftivals  and  religious  ceremo¬ 
nies.  Each  tribe  furnilhed  their  diftindl  chorus;  which 
confided  of  a  band  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  performers, 
and  dancers,  who  were  to  be  hired,  maintained,  and 
drefled,  during  the  whole  time  of  thefellival  :  an  expenfe 
confiderable  in  itfelf,  but  much  increafed  by  emulation 
among  the  richer  citizens,  and  the  aifgrace  confequent 
to  an  inferior  exhibition. 

The  importance  of  the  flute  is  manifelted  by  innumer¬ 
able  paflages  in  ancient  authors;  among  which  there  is 
one  in  Pliny  that  is  diverting  and  curious.  In  fpeaking 
of  comets,  he  fays,  that  there  were  fiome  in  the  Jhape  of 
flutes,  which  were  imagined  to  forebode  fome  ill  to  mu¬ 
fic  and  muficians.  And  Montfaucon  proves  by  feveral 
inferiptions  from  ancient  marbles,  that  the  facrificial  ti- 
bicen,  at  Athens  was  always  chofen,  and  his  name  re¬ 
corded,  with  the  officers  of  Hate.  This  mufician  was 
called  Auletcs,  and,  fometimes  Spondaula.  His  office 
was  to  play  on  the  flute,  clofe  to  the  ear  of  the  prieft  dur¬ 
ing  facrifice,  fome  pious  air,  fuitable  to  the  fervice,  in 
order  to  keep  off  diffraction  and  inattention  during  the 
exercife  of  his  function.  Indeed  there  is  no  reprefenta- 
tion  of  a  facrifice,  procelfion,  banquet,  or  fellive  afl'em- 
bly,  either  in  ancient  painting  or  fculpture,  without  a 
mufician..  And  the  attendance  of  flute-players  at  l'acri- 
fices  was  fo  common  in  Greece,  that  it  gave  rife  to  a  pro¬ 
verb,  which  was  ufually  applied  to  fuch  as  lived  at  the 
tables  of  others:  “You  live  the  life  of  a  flute-player.” 
Becaufe,  as  Suidas  fays,  thefe  performers  being  conftantly 
employed  at  facrifices,  where  the  victims  furnilhed  them 
.with  a  dinner,  were  at  little  or  no  expenfe  in  houfe- 
keeping. 

The  lift  of  illuftrious  flute-players  in  antiquity  is  too 
numerous  to  allow  a  feparate  article  to  each.  However, 
a  few,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  llill  hold  their 
beads  above  the  crowd,  and  feem  to  demand  attention. 
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And  among  thefe,  as  a  particular  refpedt  feerrts  due  to- 
inventors,  who,  by  genius  or  ftudy,  have  extended  the 
limits  of  theoretical  or  practical  mufic,  Clonus  mull  not 
be  pafled  by  unnoticed.  Plutarch,  the  only  author  by 
whom  he  is  mentioned,  tells  us,  that  Clonas  lived  foon 
after  the  time  of  Terpander,  and  was  the  firft  who  com- 
poled  nomes  for  the  flute,  of  which  he  fpecifies  three  that 
were  much  celebrated  in  antiquity,  under  the  names  of 
Apothctos,  Sclumioti,  and  Trimeres.  This  laft  air,  which 
was  lung  by  a  chorus,  mull  have  been  much  celebrated  ; 
as  Plutarch  fays,  that,  though  the  Sicyon  Regifter  gave  it 
to  Clonas,  yet  others,  among  whom  was  Plutarch  him- 
felf,  had  aferibed  it  to  Sacadas.  The  antique  cuftom  of 
giving  names  to  tunes,  has  long  been  adopted  in  France; 
all  the  harplichord-lelfons  of  Rameau,  and  feveral  other 
compofers  in  that  country,  having  particular  denomina¬ 
tions  affixed  to  them  ;  fuch  as  La  Timide,  la  Pantomime , 
V IndiJcrelte,  la  Complaifante,  See.  And  the  fame  abfurd 
cuftom  now  prevails  in  England  ;  thus  we  have  le  Retour 
da  Windfor,  le  Retour  de  Ilampftead,  Sec. 

Polymneftus,  of  Colophon'  in  Ionia,  was  a  compofer 
for  the  flute,  as  well  as  an  improver  of  the  lyre  ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon  accomplilhment  for 
thefe  ancient  muficians  to  perform  equally  well  upon  both 
thefe  inftruments.  Polymneftus  is  faid  to  have  invented 
the  Hypo-Lydian  Mode.  This  mode,  being  half  a  tone 
below  the  Dorian,  which  was  the  loweft  of  the  five  ori¬ 
ginal  modes,  was,  perhaps,  the  firft  extenfion  of  the  lcales 
downwards,  as  the  Mixo-Lydian  was  upwards.  Plutarch, 
who  affigns  to  him  this  invention,  accufes  him  of  having 
taken  greater  liberties  with  the  fcale  than  any  one  had 
done  before,  though  it  is  not  now  eafy  to  difeoverin  what 
thofe  liberties  conlifted. 

After  fpeaking  of  fo  many  flute-players  of  the  male 
fex,  it  is  but  jultice  to  fay  that  they  did  not  monopolize 
the  whole  glory  ariling  from  the  cultivation  of  that  in¬ 
ftrument  ;  as  the  performing  upon  it  was  ranked,  in  high 
antiquity,  among  female  accomplilhments.  Its  invention 
was  aferibed  by  the  poets  to  a  goddefs;  it  was  the  fymbol 
of  one  of  the  mufes ;  and  it  was  never  omitted  in  the  re- 
prefentation  of  the  firens. 

The  moll  celebrated  female  flute-player  in  antiquity 
was  Lamia;  fee  vol.  xii.  p.  107.  and  p.  295  of  this  article. 
— Athenasus  has  recorded  the  names  of  a  great  number  of 
celebrated  t.ibicince,  whofe  talents  and  beauty  had  capti¬ 
vated  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  moll  illuftrious  perfonages 
of  antiquity  ;  and  yet  the  ufe  of  the  flute  among  females 
feems  to  have  been  much  more  general  in  Perfia  than  in 
Greece,  by  the  account  which  Parmenio  gives  to  Alex¬ 
ander  of  the  female  muficians  in  the  fervice  of  Darius. 
See  the  preceding  page. 

Horace  fpeaks  of  bands  of  female  flute-players,  which 
he  calls  Anibubiarum  Collegia,  and  of  whom  there  were 
Hill  colleges  in  his  time.  But  the  followers  of  this  pro- 
felfion  became  fo  numerous  and  licentious,  that  we  find 
their  occupation  prohibited  in  the  Theodolian  Code  ; 
however,  with  little  fuccel's  :  for  Procopius  tells  us  that 
in  the  time  of  Juftinian,  the  lifterof  the  emprefs  Theodora, 
who  was  a  tibicina,  appeared  on  the  llage  without  any 
other  drefs  than  a  flight  fcarf  thrown  loofely  over  her. 
And  thefe  performers  had  at  length  become  fo  common 
in  all  private  entertainments,  as  well  as  at  public  feafts, 
obtruding  their  company,  and  placing  themfelves  at  the 
table,  frequently  unalked,  that,  at  the  latter  end  of  this 
reign,  their  profelfion  was  regarded  as  infamous,  and  ut¬ 
terly  abolilhed. 

We  have  entered  much  more  into  biographical  detail  in 
the  prefent  fedtion  than  our  intention  was  when  we  began 
it.  Our  apology  is  this — It  had  been  objected  to  us  by 
fome  of  our  mufical  readers,  that  we  had  omitted,  in  the 
alphabetical  order,  the  names  of  many  eminent  muficians; 
and,  as  we  admit  the  charge  to  be  juft,  we  have  now  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fupply  thofe  omilfions.  Among  other  emi¬ 
nent  names  which  Ihould  have  appeared  in  former  parts 
of  the  alphabet,  is  that  of  Epigonius,  a  mathematician 
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of  Sicyon,  and  native  of  Ambracia,  celebrated  by  the 
ancients  for  the  invention  of  an  inftrument  of  forty 
firings,  which  was  called  after  his  name,  epigonium. 
When  he  lived  is  uncertain ;  but,  as  it  was  in  times  of 
fimplicity,  we  may  fuppofe  that  thefe  firings  did  not  form 
a  fcale  of  forty  different  founds,  but  that  they  were  ei¬ 
ther  tuned  in  unifons  and  oftaves  to  each  other,  or  ac¬ 
commodated  to  different  modes  and  genera.  The  twelve 
femitones  of  our  three-ftopt  ofitave-harpfichords  include 
thirty-fix  different  firings.  The  magadis  of  twenty  firings, 
mentioned  by  Anacreon,  had  probably  a  feries  of  only 
ten  different  founds,  the  name  of  the  inftrument  imply¬ 
ing  a  feries  of  o (Staves  ;  for  magadizing  was  a  term  ufed, 
when  a  boy,  or  a  woman,  and  a  man,  lung  the  fame  part. 
The Jhnicum  of  thirty-five  firings  mentioned  by  Athenaeus 
mull  have  been  of  this  kind,  like  the  arch-lute,  double¬ 
harp,  or  double-harpiichord. 

Crexus,  perhaps,  Ihould  have  an  honourable  place  here, 
being  recorded  by  Plutarch  as  the  author  of  a  confiderable 
invention;  that  of  “  an  inftrumental  accompaniment  un¬ 
der  the  long,”  (ypacr i?  wo  tv?j/  oi^-nv ;)  whereas,  before, 
fays  Plutarch,  the  accompaniment  was  “  note  for  note,” 
(Trpocr^opJa.)  As  Plutarch  plainly  oppofes  this  accompa¬ 
niment  to  that  which  was  in  ufe  before  the  time  of  Crexus, 
it  can  only  be  underftood  as  a  kind  of  bourdon,  or  drone- 
Lafs,  under  the  voice  part :  a  fenle  which  appears  to  be 
fupported  by  the  ufe  of  the  fame  phrafe,  in  a  problem  of 
Ariftotle,  (the  40th,)  where  he  fpeaks  of  this  accompani¬ 
ment  and  the  voice  ending  together.  It  could  not  there¬ 
fore  have  been  a  mere  ritornello,  or  echo  to  the  voice  part, 
as  M.  Burette  interprets  it,  taking  iiro,  to  mean  after ,  not 
wider,  the  voice. 

Phrynis  has  already  been  mentioned,  p.  359.  as  the  firft 
who  gained  the  prize  on  the  cithara  at  the  Panathenaean 
games.  According  to  Suidas,  he  was  originally  king 
Hiero’s  cook;  but  this  prince,  chancing-  to  Jhear  him  play 
upon  the  flute,  placed  him  for  inftrudtion  under  Ariflo- 
clides,  a  defeendant  of  Terpander.  Phrynis  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  firfl  innovators  upon  the  cithara. 
He  is  faid  to  have  played  in  a  delicate  and  effeminate  ftyle, 
which  the  comic  poets,  Ariftophanes  and  Pherecrates, 
ridiculed  upon  the  ftage.  The  former  in  his  comedy 
of  the  Clouds,  and  the  latter  in  the  piece  quoted  at  p.  294. 
Plutarch,  who  frequently  applies  the  fame  ftory  and 
apophthegm  to  different  perfons,  tells  us,  that,  when 
Phrynis  offered  himfelf  as  a  candidate  at  the  public  games 
in  Sparta,  he  had  two  firings  cut  off  his  lyre  by  the  ma- 
giftrates,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  the  ancient  number. 
A  fimilar  difgrace  to  that  which  had  happened  to  Ter¬ 
pander  before,  and  to  which  Tinrotheus  was  forced  to 
iubmit  foon  after. 

Between  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the 
conqueft  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  but  few  eminent 
muficians  are  upon  record.  The  Grecian  ftates  never 
enjoyed  true  liberty  and  independence  after  the  vidtory 
obtained  over  them  at  Cheronea,  by  Philip,  the  father  of 
Alexander  :  the  chief  of  thefe  ltates  remaining,  after  the 
death  of  thefe  princes,  under  the  Macedonian  yoke,  till 
they  called  in  the  Romans  to  their  affiftance  ;  who,  under 
Flaminius,  reffored  to  them  the  lhadow  of  liberty,  which 
was  gradually  diminiflted  by  the  vidtories  and  devafiations 
of  Mummius,  Sylla,  and  other  commanders,  till  the  time 
of  Vefpafian,  who  reduced  all  Greece  to  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince. 

In  deferibing  the  mufic  and  mufical  inftruments  of  the 
Greeks,  thole  of  the  Romans  have  been  included ;  yet, 
jn  order  to  preferve  a  kind  of  hiftorical  chain,  and  becaufe 
we  difmiffed  the  lubjedt  of  Roman  mufic  with  too  much 
brevity  at  p.  2^5.  we  fliall  here  colledt  a  few  paffages  from 
the  belt  hiftonans  to  fnpply  that  omillion  :  for,  although 
the  Romans  were  obliged  to  the  Greeks  for  molt  of  their 
arts,  fciences,  and  refinements ;  yet,  as  there  is  no  coun¬ 
try  fo  favage,  where  men  affociate  together,  as  to  be 
wholly  without  mufic,  it  appears  that  the  Romans  had  in 
very  high  antiquity  a  rude  and  coarfe  mufic  of  their  own. 
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and  had  imitated  the  Etrufcan  mufical  eftablilhments,  both 
in  their  army  and  temples. 

Dionyfius  Halicarnaffenfis,  fpeaking  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  Pelafgians,  the  inhabitants  of  Falerii  and  Fefcennia, 
two  ancient  cities  of  Etruria,  built  in  the  Greek  form, 
fays,  “  the  manner  of  their  religious  ceremonies  was  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  Argos.  Holy  women  ferved  in  the  tem¬ 
ple,  and  a  girl  unmarried,  called  canephoros,  or  balket- 
bearer,  began  the  facrifice,  befides  chorufes  of  virgins, 
who  hymned  the  goddefs  in  fongs  of  their  country.” 
Now,  as  the  Romans  had  an  earlier  communication  with 
the  Etrufcans  than  with  the  Greeks,  this  paffage  renders 
it  very  probable  that  they  were  obliged  to  the  people  of 
Etruria  for  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  for  vocal  mufic. 
And  the  fame  author  informs  us,  that  “  the  Arcadians 
were  the  firft  who  brought  into  Italy  the  ufe  of  Greek 
letters,  and  injirumental  mufic,  performed  on  the  lyre,  and 
thofe  inftruments  called  the  trigon  and  the  lydian ;  for 
the  lhepherd’s  pipe  was  the  only  inftrument  in  ufe  before 
that  time.” 

Plutarch  mentions  it  as  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  the 
Greek  language  which  was  fpoken  by  the  Romans  in  the 
time  of  Romulus,  was  not  corrupted  by  Italian  words. 
From  thefe  accounts  it  appears  that  the  Romans  had  not 
only  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic,  as  well  as  other  arts 
and  fciences,  from  Greece,  but  even  their  alphabet,  lan¬ 
guage,  religion,  and  all  the  learning  of  which  they  were 
poffeffed  during  the  time  of  their  kings,  and  the  firft  ages 
of  their  republic  ;  thefe  having  been  originally  Greek, 
though  the  Romans  had  them  through  Etrufcan  ftrainers. 

The  firft  Roman  triumph,  according  to  Dionyfius,  was 
that  of  Romulus  over  the  Casninenfes  ;  in  which,  clad  iu 
a  purple  robe,  he  was  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  four  horfes. 
The  reft  of  the  army,  both  horfe  and  foot,  followed,  ranged 
in  three  feveral  divifions,  hymning  their  gods  in  fongs  of 
their  country,  and  celebrating  their  general  with  extem¬ 
porary  verfes.  This  account  affords  a  very  venerable  origin 
to  the  Improvijatori  of  Italy  ;  as  the  event  happened  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Rome,  749  years  before  Chrift,  and 
fourth  year  of  the  feventh  Olympiad.  The  fame  author 
fays,  that  the  Roman  praetors,  in  worffiipping  the  Idasan 
goddefs,  performed  annual  facrifices  and  celebrated  an¬ 
nual  games  in  her  honour,  according  to  the  Roman,  not 
Grecian,  cuftoms :  though  the  prieft  and  prieftefs  of  the 
goddefs  were  Phrygians.  Thefe  carried  her  image  in 
proceflion  about  the  city,  afking  alms  in  her  name,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  cuftom,  and  wearing  figures  upon  their 
bread,  and  ftriking  their  cymbals,  while  their  followers 
played  tunes  upon  their  flutes,  in  honour  of  the  mother 
of  the  gods. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  inftances  to  be  found  in  ancient 
liiltory  of  original  Roman  Mufic;  or  at  leaft  of  mufic  that 
was  not  immediately  derived  from  Greece.  M.  Rouffeau, 
fpeaking  of  the  Scolia,  or  Grecian  fongs,  fays,  “  This 
kind  of  fongs  palled  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Romans,  and 
many  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  are  Bacchanalian  and  love 
fongs.  But  this  nation,  more  military  than  fenfual,  for 
a  long  while  made  but  a  very  grofs  ufe  of  mufic  and  fongs, 
and  never  approached  in  thefe  particulars  the  voluptuous 
grace  and  elegance  of  the  Greeks.  It  feems  as  if  melody 
always  remained  in  a  coarfe  and  rude  ftate  among-  the 
Romans.  Their  hymeneal  odes  were  rather  noife  and 
clamour  than  fongs,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  prefumed  that 
the  fatirical  fongs  of  the  l'oldiers,  in  the  triumphs  of  then- 
generals,  confilted  of  a  very  agreeable  melody.” 

Numa  began  his  reign  in  the  middle  of  the  fixteentk 
Olympiad,  715  years  before  Chrift,  about  the  time  when 
Pythagoras  was  in  Italy.  And,  according  to  Dionyfius, 
the  fixth  branch  of  his  religious  inftitutions  was  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  the  Salii,  whom  Numa  himfelf  appointed 
out  of  the  patricians,  choofing  twelve  young  men  of  the 
molt  graceful  appearance.  Thefe  Salii  were  a  kind  of 
dancers  and  fingers  of  hymns  in  prajfg  of  the  god  of  war. 
The  feftivals  were  celebrated  about  the  time  of  the  Pana- 
theuasa  at  Athens,  in  the  month  of  March,  and  at  the 
4  55  public' 
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public  expenfe ;  they  continued  feveral  days,  during 
which  they  proceeded  dancing  through  the  city  to  the 
Forum,  and  the  Capitol,  and  to  many  other  public  and 
private  places,  beating  time  upon  the  ancilia,  or  facred 
ihields.  The  Romans  called  them  Salii  from  their  violent 
motions.  And  for  the  fame  reafon,  they  called  all  other 
dancers  Saltatores,  becaufe  their  dancing,  alfo,  was  at¬ 
tended  with  frequent  fpringing  and  leaping,  in  imitation 
of  the  Salii:  “  In  the  evolutions  which  they  perform  in 
arms,  keeping  time  to  a  flute,  fays  Dionyfius,  fometimes 
they  move  all  together,  fometimes  by  turns  ;  and,  in  dan¬ 
cing,  fing  certain  hymns,  after  the  manner  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  They  feem  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Greek  curetes.” 
This  account  affords  no  very  fplendid  idea  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  dancing,  any  more  than  it  does  of  their  mufic.  Sing¬ 
ing  and  dancing  together,  during  Inch  violent  exertions  of 
aftivity  and  agility,  mull  have  enfeebled  both. 

Servius  Tullius,  who  began  his  reign  578  B.  C.  in 
forming  the  people  into  clafles  and  centuries,  is  related 
by  the  Roman  hiftorians  to  have  ordained  that  two  whole 
centuries  fhould  coniift  of  trumpeters,  blowers  of  the  horn, 
&c.  and  of  f’uch  as,  without  any  other  inf  r aments,  founded 
the  charge.  This  fhows  the  number  and  the  importance 
of  military  muficians  in  the  Roman  Hate  near  600  years 
before  Chrift. 

And  in  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  inftituted  about 
the  time  that  the  power  of  the  Decemvirs  was  abolifhed, 
450  B.  C.  among  thofe  concerning  religious  rites,  we  find 
the  two  following  :  I.  Let  the  cryer  proclaim  the  fune¬ 
ral.  Let  the  mailer  of  the  funeral,  in  the  games,  make 
ufe  of  a  public  officer,  and  liftors.  Let  it  be  lawful  for 
him  to  make  ufe  of  three  fquare  mantles  in  the  funeral,  a 
purple  fillet  for  the  head,  and  ten  players  on  the  flute.  Let 
him  do  no  more  than  this.  XII.  Let  the  praifes  of  ho¬ 
noured  men  be  difplayed  in  an  aflembly  of  the  people; 
and  let  mournful  fongs,  accompanied  with  a  flute,  attend 
thofe  praifes. 

According  to  Servius,  Macrobius,  and  Horace,  nup¬ 
tial  fongs,  which  were  afterwards  refined  and  polifhed 
into  epithalamiums,  were  firft  ufed  by  the  people  of  Fef- 
cennia,  a  city  of  Etruria,  and  therefore  called  Verfus 
Fefcennini.  This  kind  of  poetry,  in  its  original,  was 
grofs  and  obfcene,  though  long  authorifed  by  cuftom. 
Young  people,  inftead  of  throwing  the  flocking,  in  the 
manner  of  our  villagers,  fung  the  FeJ'cennina  before  the 
apartment  of  the  new  married  pair. 

Livy  gives  a  kind  of  hiftory  of  the  Roman  drama,  which, 
as  well  as  the  Grecian,  was  infeparable  from  mufic.  The 
pafl'age  is  fo  curious,  that  we  fhall  infert  it  entire.  “  The 
plague  continued,  fays  Livy,  to  rage  this  year  (364  B.  C.) 
and  the  following.  The  molt  remarkable  occurrence 
during  this  period  was,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  mercy  of 
the  gods,  a  public  feaft  called  LeSliJiernium  w'as  celebrated 
for  them,  which  was  the  third  entertainment  of  this  kind 
that  had  been  made  fmce  the  building  of  the  city.  But 
the  magiftrates,  finding  that  the  violence  of  the  pefti- 
lence  was  neither  abated  by  human  prudence  nor  divine 
afliftance,  and  having  their  minds  filled  with  fuperftition, 
among  other  means  which  w'ere  tried  in  order  to  appeafe 
the  incenfed  deities,  are  faid  to  have  inftituted  the  games 
called  Scenici,  which  were  amufements  entirely  new  to  a 
warlike  people,  who,  before  this  time,  had  none  but  that 
of  the  circus.  Thefe  theatrical  reprefentations,  like  the 
beginnings  of  moft  other  things,  were  at  firft  inconfider- 
able,  and  borrowed  from  foreigners  ;  for  adtors  were  fent 
for  from  Etruria,  who,  without  verfes,  or  any  adlion  ex- 
preflive  of  verfes,  danced,  not  ungracefully,  after  the 
Tufcan  manner,  to  the  flute.  In  procefs  of  time  the 
Roman  youth  began  to  imitate  thefe  dancers,  intermixing 
raillery  in  unpolifhed  verfes,  their  geftures  correfponding 
with  the  fenfe  of  the  words.  Thus  were  thefe  plays  re¬ 
ceived  at  Rome  ;  and,  being  improved  and  refined  by  fre¬ 
quent  performances,  the  Roman  aftors  acquired  the 
name  of  hijiriones,  from  the  Tufcan  word  hi/icr,  which 
fignifies  a  ftage-player.  But  their  dialogue  did  not  confift 


of  unpremeditated  and  coarfe  jefts,  in  fuch  rude  verfes 
as  were  ufed  by  the  Fefcennini;  but  of  latires,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  mufic,  fet  to  the  flute,  and  recited  with  fuitable 
geftures.  And  fome  years  after,  Livius  Andronicus  firft; 
ventured  to  abandon  fatires,  and  write  plays  with  a  regu¬ 
lar  and  connected  plot.  After  fatires,  which  had  afforded 
the  people  lubjeft  of  coarfe  mirth  and  laughter,  were,  by 
this  regulation,  reduced  to  form,  and  a  fling,  by  degrees, 
became  an  art,  the  Roman  youth  left  it  to  players  by 
profeflion,  and  began,  as  formerly,  to  act  farces  at  the 
end  of  their  regular  pieces.  Thefe  dramas  were  foon  af¬ 
ter  called  Exodia,  and  were  generally  interwoven  with  the 
Atellane  comedies.  Thefe  were  borrowed  from  the  Ofci, 
and  always  adted  by  the  Roman  youth,  who  would  not 
allow  them  to  be  difgraced  by  profefled  adlors.  Hence 
it  has  been  a  rule  for  thofe  who  performed  in  fuch  pieces 
not  to  be  degraded  from  their  tribe,  and  they  were  allowed 
to  ferve  in  the  army  as  if  they  never  had  appeared  on  the 
ftage.”  Bookvii.  c.  2. 

The  circumftance  of  thefe  plays  having  been  firft  repre- 
fentedon  account  of  the  plague,  proves  theatrical  exhibi¬ 
tions  to  have  been  originally  religious  inflitutions  among  the 
Romans,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Greeks ;  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  mufic  in  religious  ceremonies  is  put  out  of  all 
doubt  by  another  curious  paflage  in  Livy,  where  he  has 
recorded  the  eftedls  of  refentment  in  the  Roman  mufi¬ 
cians,  who  ufed  to  perform  at  facrifices,  and  who,  upon  an 
imaginary  affront,  left  the  city  in  a  body.  The  relation 
of  the  hiftorian  feems  to  merit  a  place  here  wdthout  abrid°-- 
ment.  “  I  fhould  omit  a  circumftance,  fays  he,  hardly 
worth  mentioning,  if  it  did  not  feem  connedted  with  re¬ 
ligion.  The  tibicines,  or  flute-players,  taking  offence  at 
the  preceding  cenfors  refufing  them  the  privilege  of  eat¬ 
ing  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  according  to  traditional 
cuftom,  withdrew  in  a  body  to  Tibur,  fo  that  there  were 
no  performers  left  to  play  before  the  facrifices.  This 
created  religious  fcruples  in  the  minds  of  the  fenators ; 
and  ambaffadors  were  fent  to  Tibur,  to  endeavour  to  per- 
fuade  the  fugitives  to  return  to  Rome.  The  Tiburtines 
readily  promifed  to  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  this 
end,  and,  firft  fummoning  them  before  their  fenate,  ex¬ 
horted  them  to  return  to  Rome  ;  but,  finding  them  deaf 
to  reafon  or  intreaty,  they  had  recourfe  to  an  artifice  well 
fuited  to  the  difpofitions  of  thefe  men.  For,  upon  a  cer¬ 
tain  feftival,  they  were  all  invited  by  different  perfons, 
under  pretence  of  affifting  in  the  celebration  of  a  feaft. 
As  men  of  this  profeflion  are  generally  much  addidled  to 
wine,  they  were  fupplied  with  it,  till,  being  quite  intoxi¬ 
cated,  they  fell  faft  afleep,  and  in  this  condition  wrere 
flung  into  carts,  and  carried  to  Rome  ;  where  they  pafled 
the  remaining  part  of  the  night  in  the  Forum,  without 
perceiving  what  had  happened.  The  next  day,  while 
they  were  full  of  the  fumes  of  their  late  debauch,  upon 
opening  their  eyes  they  were  accofted  by  the  Roman  peo¬ 
ple,  who  flocked  about  them  ;  and,  having  been  prevailed 
upon  to  flay  in  their  native  city,  they  were  allowed  the 
privilege  of  ftrolling  through  all  the  ftreets  in  their  robes, 
three,  days  in  every  year,  playing  upon  their  inftruments, 
and  indulging  themfelves  in  thofe  licentious  excefles 
which  are  pradlifed  upon  the  fame  occalion  to  this  day. 
The  privilege  of  eating  in  the  temple  was  alfo  reltored  to 
fuch  of  them  as  fhould  be  employed  in  playing  before  the 
facrifices.”  Book  ix.  c.  30.  '  This  adventure  happened 
309  years  B.C.  while  the  Romans  were  preparing  for  two 
very  dangerous  wars. 

But,  notwithftanding  the  importance  of  thefe  flute- 
players  to  the  celebration  of  religious  rites,  mufic  feems 
to  have  arrived  at  no  very  great  degree  of  refinement  or 
perfedlion,  or  to  have  been  much  in  ufe  on  other  occa- 
iions,  till  after  the  conqueft  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  as  a  memo¬ 
rable  Eera  of  luxury,  that  the  cuftom  was  then  firft  intro¬ 
duced  at  Rome  of  having  pfaltrice,  or  female  muficians, 
to  attend  and  perform  at  feafts  and  banquets  in  the  Afia- 
tic  manner. 
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Indeed  the  Romans  were  later  in  cultivating  arts  and 
fciences  than  any  other  great  and  powerful  people  ;  and 
none  of  them  feem  to  have  been  the  natural  growth  of  the 
foil,  except  the  art  of  war:  all  the  rell  were  brought  in 
by  conqueft.  For  it  has  been  Ihown  already,  that  before 
their  acquaintance  with  the  Greeks  they  had  all  their  re¬ 
finements  from  the  Etrufcans,  a  people  very  early  civi¬ 
lized  and  poliilied.  Cicero,  in  his  fiecond  Book  of  Laws, 
tells  us,  that  before  Greece  and  her  arts  were  well  known 
to  the  Romans,  it  was  a  cultom  for  them  to  fend  their 
fons  for  inftruCfion  into  Etruria,  And  thence  they  had 
the  firft  ideas,  not  only  of  religion  but  of  poetry,  painting, 
fculpture,  and  mufic,  according  to  the  confeflion  even  of 
their  own  hiftorians. 

With  refpedt  to  Eirufcan  mufic,  whoever  regards  the 
great  number  of  inftruments  reprefented  in  the  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  antiquities  publifhed  under  the  patronage  of 
fir  William  Hamilton,  as  well  as  in  that  publifhed  at 
Rome,  fince,  by  Paflerio,  muff  be  convinced  that  the  an¬ 
cient  inhabitants  of  Etruria  were  extremely  attached  to 
mufic;  for  every  fpecies  of  mufical  inffrument  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  remains  of  ancient  Greek  fculpture  is  de¬ 
lineated  on  the  vafes  of  thefe  collections;  though  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  l'otne  of  them  is  imagined  to  be  much  higher 
than  the  general  ufe  of  the  inftruments  reprefented  upon 
them  was,  even  in  Greece. 

Befides  the  obligations  which  the  Romans  had  to  the 
Etrufcans  and  Greeks  for  their  tafte  and  knowledge  in 
the  fine  arts,  the  conqueft  of  Sicily  200  years  before  the 
Chriltian  sera,  contributed  greatly  to  their  acquaintance 
with  them.  Indeed  there  was  no  ftate  of  Greece  which 
produced  men  of  more  eminence  in  .all  the  arts  and  fci¬ 
ences  than  Sicily,  which  was  a  part  of  Magna  Grtecia, 
and  which,  having  been  peopled  719  years  B.C.  by  a 
colony  of  Greeks  from  Corinth,  their  defeendants  long 
after  cherifhed  and  cultivated  fcience  of  all  kinds,  in 
which  they  greatly  diftinguifhed  themfelves,  even  under 
all  the  tyranny  of  government  with  which  they  were  op- 
prefl'ed.  Fabricius  gives  a  lift  of  feventy  Sicilians  who 
have  been  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  learning  and  genius, 
among  whom  we  find  the  weli  known  names  of  Atfchylus, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Empedocles,  Gorgias,  Euclid,  Archi¬ 
medes,  Epicharmus,  and  Theocritus.  To  the  Sicilians 
is  given  not  only  the  invention  of  paftoral  poetry,  but  of 
'the  wind-inftruments  with  which  the  fliepherds  and  cow¬ 
herds  ufed  to  accompany  their  rural  fongs. 

After  the  conqueft  of  Greece,  the  Romans  had  the  tafte 
to  admire  and  adopt  the  Grecian  arts.  And  Montelquieu 
remarks,  that  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  Roman  gran¬ 
deur,  was  their  method  of  abandoning  their  ancient  cuf- 
toms,  and  adopting  thole  of  the  people  whom  they  had 
vanquilhed,  whenever  they  found  them  fuperior  to  their 
own. 

With  refpeCl  to  the  mufical  inftruments  ufed  by  the 
Romans,  as  they  invented  none  themfelves,  all  that  are 
mentioned  by  their  w'rifers,  can  be  traced  from  the  Etruf¬ 
cans  and  Greeks.  Indeed  the  Romans  had  few  authors 
who  wrote  profelfedly  upon  the  lubjeCt  of  mufic,  except 
St.  Auguftine,  Martianus  Capella,  Boethius,  and  Caflio- 
dorus  ;  who,  though  they  lived  in  the  decline  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  yet  made  ufe  of  Greek  principles,  and  explained 
thole  principles  by  Greek  mufical  terms.  Of  thefe,  St. 
Auguftine  was  born  in  Africa,  A.  C.  354,  and  died  430. 
Befides  the  fix  books  written  by  him  upon  mufic,  which 
are  printed  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works  at  Lyons, 
1586,  there  is  a  MS.  traCl  of  his  writing,  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  entitled  De  Mufic  a ;  but  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  fermon  in  praife  of  church-mulic  ;  nor  do  his 
fix  books  contain  any  other  rules  than  thofe  of  metre 
and  rhythm.  Martianus  Capella,  who  flourilhed  in  470, 
was  likewife  an  African.  He,  as  well  as  St.  Auftin,  wrote 
upon  the  feven  liberal  arts.  His  ninth  book,  the  only  one 
which  concerns  mufic,  has  been  commented  by  Mei- 
bomius,  at  the  end  of  the  third  Book  of  Ariftides  Quin- 
tilianus,  from  whom  it  is  almoft  wholly  taken.  Boethius 
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was  born  at  Rome,  in  470,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Theodoric,  the -Goth,  in  525.  He  wrote  five  books  on 
mufic,  which  were  firft  printed  in  black  letter,  with  his 
Treatifes  on  Arithmetic  and  Geometry,  at  Venice,  1499. 
Caiiiodorus  flourilhed  in  the  time  of  Theodoric,  in  the 
fixth  century,  and  died  in  562,  at  the  age  of  93.  He  wrote 
of  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts,  De  Jeptem  Difciplinis.  The 
w'hole  of  his  mufical  work,  which  is  hardly  the  Ikeleton 
of  a  treatife,  is  a  repetition  of  what  his  predeceflors  have 
laid  on  the  iubjeCt  ;  and  all  thefe  Latin  mufical  trails  are 
but  bullets  of  the  fame  caliber.  They  teach  no  part  of 
mufic  but  the  alphabet,  nor  can  any  thing  be  acquired 
by  the  moll  intenfe  ftudy  of  them,  (fays  Dr.  Burney,) 
except  defpair  and  the  bead-ach. 

Vitruvius,  in  his  Treatife  upon  Architecture,  has  in¬ 
ferred  a  chapter  upon  mufic,  in  which  he  has  given  the  har- 
monical  fyftem  of  Ariltoxenus  ;  but  he  introduces  it  with  a 
complaintoftheunavoidableobfcurity  of  mufical  literature, 
on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  terms  in  the  Latin  tongue 
to  explain  his  ideas.  “  The  fcience  of  mufic,  in  itfelf  ob- 
feure,  fays  he,  is  particularly  fo  to  fuch  as  underftand  not 
the  Greek  language.”  This  writer,  therefore,  who  feems  to 
have  been  the  firft  that  had  treated  of  mufic  in  the  Roman 
language,  confelfes  the  neceflity  he  was  under  of  ufing 
Greek  appellatives,  not  only  for  the  notes,  but  for  other 
parts  of  the  art ;  which  lliows,  if  not  the  low  ftate  of  mufic 
at  Rome  w’hen  he  wrote,  which  was  in  the  Auguftan  age, 
at  leaft  whence  their  mufic  came;  and  borrowing  implies 
inferiority.  Indeed,  the  writings  of  Cicero  Ihow  that  phi- 
lofophy,  and  all  the  arts  and  fciences,  were  wholly  fur- 
nilhed  to  the  Romans  from  Greece,  even  in  the  molt  en¬ 
lightened  time. 

Mufic  was,  however,  in  great  favour  at  Rome,  during 
the  latter  end  of  the  republic,  and  the  voluptuous  times 
of  the  emperors  :  the  Itage  then  flourilhed ;  the  temples 
were  crowded  ;  feftivals  frequent ;  and  banquets  fplendid  : 
fo  that  w’e  may  luppofe  it  to  have  been  very  much  ufed 
both  upon  public  and  private  occafions,  in  fo  rich,  popu¬ 
lous,  and  flourifhing,  a  city  as  Rome,  the  miftrefs  of  the 
world. 

Livy  mentions  a  hymn  compofed  by  P.  Licinius  Tegula, 
in  the  552d  year  from  the  building  of  the  city,  onoccalion 
of  fome  prodigies  which,  from  a  luppolition  that  the  gods 
were  angry,  had  greatly  alarmed  the  citizens.  This  hymn 
was  fung  by  twenty-feven  virgins  in  proceflion  through 
the  ftreets  of  Rome.  The  Carmen  Seculare  of  Horace, 
'more  efpecially  his  Dianam  tenerce,  are  very  curious  relics 
of  vocal  poetry ;  of  verfes  written  for  mufic;  and,  as  the 
form  and  meafures  of  his  odes  are  Greek,  the  mufic  may 
fairly  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  the  Greek  ltyle.  Catul¬ 
lus’s  Hymn  to  Diana  is  another  remain  of  the  fame  kind. 

A  palfage  in  Cicero  would  incline  us  to  imagine  that 
the  laws  of  contrail,  of  light  and  lhade,  of  loud  and  foft, 
of  fwelling  and  diminifning  founds,  were  underftood  by 
the  muficians  of  his  time  as  well  as  by  thofe  of  the  prefenf. 
For,  after  fpeaking  of  the  ufe  of  contraji  in  oratory,  poetry, 
and  theatrical  declamation,  he  adds  :  “  Even  muficians 
have  known  its  power  ;  as  is  manifeft  from  the  care  they 
take  to  lefi'en  the  found  of  inftruments,  in  order  to  aug¬ 
ment  it  afterwards :  to  diminilh,  to  fwell,  to  vary,  and  to 
diverfify.”  De  Oratore,  lib.  iii.  c.  102. 

This  orator  frequently  mentions,  in  his  Familiar  Let¬ 
ters,  Philofophical  Works,  and  even  Orations,  the  keep¬ 
ing  a  band  of  muficians  as  a  general  p racli Cjj’ailiOn g  per- 
fons  of  rank :  thefe  were  called  fervi  jym phoniaci,  and  pueri 
J'ymp/ioniaci.  In  his  Oration  in  Q,  Cacilium,  quaeftor  to 
Verres,  fpeaking  of  the  extortions  and  abufes  of  Verres 
and  his  quaeftor,  he  mentions  Caecilius  protecting  the 
admiral  of  Anthony,  who  had  by  violence  taken  from  a 
Sicilian  lady,  named  Agonis,  her  fervos  fymphoniacus,  in 
order  to  make  ufe  of  them  on-board  his  fleet. 

The  Ihepherd’s  oaten  pipe,  among  the  Romans,  feems  to 
have  been  lometimes  made  ufe  of  in  their  public  aflem- 
blies  to  exprefs  difapprobation  :  it  was  certainly  louder 
and  more  powerful  than  hiding  could  be,  and  gave  a  harlh, 
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jarring,  ungrateful,  noife :  “  Stridenti  miferum  ftipula 
difpendere  carmen.”  Cicero  calls  it  fifiula  pajloricia , 
which  might  be  Engliftied,  “  a  Roman  catcall.” 

According  to  Apuleius,  who  difcovers  himfelfin  many 
parts  of  his  writings  to  have  been  an  excellent  judge  of 
mufic,  it  muft  have  been  much  cultivated,  and  well  un- 
derftood,  in  his  time,  which  was  the  fecond  century.  He 
defcribes  the  feveral  parts  of  a  mufical  entertainment  in 
the  following  manner  :  “  She  ordered  the  cithara  to  be 
played,  and  it  was  done  :  fhe  alked  for  a  concert  of  flutes, 
and  their  mellifluous  founds  were  immediately  heard  :  (he, 
laftly,  fignified  her  pleafure  that  voices  fliould  be  joined  to 
the  inllruments,  and  the  fouls  of  the  audience  were  in- 
ftantly  foothed  with  l'weet  founds.”  Book  xi 

The  fame  author  likewife  defcribes  a  mufical  perform¬ 
ance  at  the  celebration  of  a  great  feftival  in  honour  of 
Ceres,  or  Ifls,  at  the  time  of  his  own  initiation  into  the 
Eleufinian  myfteries,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  fuit 
many  modern  performances.  “  A  band  of  muficians  now 
filled  the  air  with  a  melodious  concert  of  flutes  and  voices. 
They  were  followed  by  a  chorus  of  youths,  drefled  in 
white  robes,  l'uitable  to  the  folemnity,  who  alternately 
fung  an  ingenious  poem,  which  an  excellent  poet,  in- 
fpired  by  the  mufes,  had  compofed,  in  order  to  explain 
the  fubjedt  of  this  extraordinary  feftival.  Among  thefe, 
marched  feveral  players  on  the  flute,  confecrated  to  the 
o-reat  Serapis,  who  performed  many  airs  dedicated  to  the 
worlhip  of  the  god  in  his  temple.  After  this,  the  vene¬ 
rable  minifters  of  the  true  religion  (hook  with  all  their 
force  the  fiftrums  of  brafs,  filver,  and  gold,  which  pro¬ 
duced  tones  fo  clear  and  fonorous,  that  they  might  have 
been  heard  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  place  of  perform¬ 
ance.”  Book  v. 

One  great  impediment  to  the  progrefs  of  mufic  among 
the  .Romans  was,  that  they  wholly  abandoned  to  their 
(laves  the  practice  of  the  liberal  arts ;  and  the  greater 
their  talents,  the  more  feverely  were  they  in  general 
treated.  Whereas  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  con¬ 
fined  theexercife  of  thofe  arts,  as  the  epithet  liberal  im¬ 
plies,  to  free  men,  and  perfons  of  birth  and  rank,  for¬ 
bidding  their  (laves  the  (tudy  and  ufe  of  them.  Whence 
it  is  eafy  to  imagine  which  of  thefe  two  nations  would 
bring  them  to  the  greateft  degree  of  perfection.  “  What 
Nature  was  to  the  Greeks,  fays  the  abbe  Gedoyn,  the 
Greeks  were  to  the  Romans,  as  the  natives  of  Greece  had 
no  other  example  than  Nature  herfelf  to  follow  ;  for  no 
nation,  with  which  they  had  any  intercourfe,  was  learned 
and  polilhed  before  them.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary, 
had  the  Greeks  for  models.” 

Notwithftanding  all  the  afliftance  which  the  Romans 
received  from  the  Greeks  in  the  polite  arts,  and  all  the 
encouragement  of  thefe  inftitutions,  they  never  advanced 
fo  far  in  them  as  the  modern  Italians  have  done  ;  who, 
without  any  foreign  help,  have  greatly  furpaffed  not  only 
their  forefathers  the  ancient  Romans,  but  even  the  Greeks 
themfelves,  in  feveral  of  the  arts,  and  in  no  one  fo  much 
as  that  of  mufic,  in  which  every  people  of  Europe  have, 
at  different  times,  confented  to  become  their  fcholars. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  defcription  of  the  inftru- 
ments  reprefented  on  the  annexed  Plate  XV.  raoft  of 
which  have  been  alluded  to,  and  their  origin  pointed  out, 
in  the  preceding  enquiry,  which,  though  it  has  extended 
to  a  much  greater  length  than  we  intended,  has  not,  we 
hope,  been  found  uninterefting.  The  only  obfervation 
we  have  now  to  make,  is  one  which  has  probably  already 
occurred  to  the  reader  5  namely,  that  the  different  claim¬ 
ants  among  the  Greeks  to  the  fame  mufical  difcoveries, 
only  proye  that  mufic  was  cultivated  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  country  invented 
and  improved  their  own  inftruments,  fomeof  which  hap¬ 
pening  to  refemble  thofe  of  other  parts  of  Greece,  ren¬ 
dered  it  difficult  for  hiftorians  to  avoid  attributing  the 
fame  invention  to  different  perfons.  Thus  the  fingle  flute 
was  given  to  Minerva,  and  Marfyas ;  the  fyrinx,  or  fiftula, 
to  Pan,  and  to  Cybele  j  and  the  lyre,  or  cithara,  to  Mer¬ 


cury,  Apollo,  Amphion,  Linus,  and  Orpheus.  Indeed, 
the  mere  addition  of  aftring  or  two  to  an  inftrument  with¬ 
out  a  neck,  was  fo  obvious  and  eafy,  that  it  is  fcarcely 
poflible  not  to  conceive  many  people  to  have  done  it  at 
the  fame  time. 

Fig.  i .  reprefents  the  head  of  a  tibicen,  or  flute-player, 
to  (how  the  capiftrum ,  or  bandage,  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of 
augmenting  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  for  preventing  the 
fwelling  of  the  cheeks  of  the  performer.  See  p.  295  and 
352.  Thele  flutes  are  equal  in  diameter  and  length ;  and, 
as  no  holes  are  vifible  in  them,  they  muft  have  been  of  the 
trumpet-kind.  The  drawing  of  this  was  made  from  a 
vafe  in  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Collection  of  Etrufcan 
Antiquities,  vol.  i. 

The  two  inftruments  of  the  flute  kind  which  Nature 
has  conftrufted,  and  from  which  mankind,  taught  per¬ 
haps  by  the  whiffling  reeds,  firft  tried  to  produce  mufical 
founds,  feem  to  have  been  the  (hells  of  fifties,  and  the 
horns  of  quadrupeds  5  and  the  p.oi/a,vM<;,  or  fingle  pipe, 
appears  in  fculpture  to  have  been  a  mere  horn  in  its  na¬ 
tural  form.  Then  fucceeded  the  avena ,  or  fingle  oaten 
ltalk  ;  the  calamus,  or  fingle  reed,  or  cane  j  and  after¬ 
wards  the  fyrinx,  oxfijlula,  compofed  of  a  number  of  reeds, 
of  different  lengths,  tied  together.  Thefe  fimple  inftru- 
tnents  preceded  the  invention  of  foramina,  or  holes,  by 
which  different  founds  could  be  produced  from  the  fame 
pipe.  The  tibia  was  originally  a  flute  made  of  the  (hank, 
or  (liin-bone,  of  an  animal ;  and  it  feems  as  if  the  wind- 
inftruments  of  the  ancients  had  been  long  made  of  fuch 
materials  as  Nature  had  hollowed,  before  the  art  of  boring 
flutes  was  dilcovered.  That  once  known,  they  were 
formed  of  box-tree,  laurel,  brafs,  filver,  and  even  of  gold. 

There  are  certain  epithets  applied  to  the  theatrical 
flutes  in  the  titles  to  the  comedies  of  Terence,  which 
have  extremely  embarraffed  the  critics  :  fuch  as  pares , 
impures,  dextrce,  fmijlrce ;  and  it  has  been  long  doubted, 
whether  pares  and  imparcs  meant  double  and  fingle  flutes, 
or  equal  arid  unequal  in  point  of  length  and  lize.  Dr. 
Burney  inclines  to  the  latter  :  for  in  none  of  the  repre- 
fentations  in  ancient  painting  or  fculpture,  which  he  had 
feen,  does  it  appear  that  the  tibicen,  either  at  facrifices 
or  in  the  theatre,  plays  on  a  fingle  flute,  though  we  as 
often  fee  double  flutes  of  different  lengths  in  his  hands 
as  of  the  fame  length  ;  and,  as  harmony,  or  mufic  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pra&iled  by 
the  ancients,  the  flutes  of  equal  length  may  naturally  be 
fuppoled  to  imply  unifons  ;  and  unequal,  fuch  as  are  oc¬ 
taves  to  each  other.  But,  as  to  the  diftinftion  between 
right-handed  and  left-handed  flutes,  the  doctor  owns  liim- 
felf  far  from  being  pofieffed  of  any  clear  and  decilive  idea 
concerning  it.  And,  indeed,  the  flute  had  fo  many  differ¬ 
ent  names  in  the  ciafiics,  and  is  applied  to  fo  many  differ-' 
ent  purpofes,  that  M.  le  Fevre,  who  had  undertaken  their 
explanation,  ended  his  fruitless  labours  by  a  copy  of  Latin 
verfes  in  praife  of  Minerva,  for  throwing  the  flute  into 
the  fea,  (fee  p.  351.)  and  anathematifing  thole  who  (hould 
take  it  out.  It  has  been  imagined  by  the  abbe  du  Bos, 
that,  when  the  theatrical  flutes  were  unequal,  a  drone- 
bafs  was  performed  on  the  largeft  ;  but  the  neceflity  of  a 
clear  and  undifturbed  elocution  on  the  ftage,  joined  to 
the  tendernefs  of  the  ancients  for  poetry,  would  have 
rendered  the  noife  and  confufion  of  a  drone-bafs  more 
offenfive  to  fuch  as  attended  to  the  intereft  of  the  drama, 
than  the  mod  florid  and  complicated  counterpoint.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  one  of  the  unequal  flutes  ufed 
upon  thefe  occafions  ftraight,  and  the  other  curved  at  the 
end,  as  at  fig.  2.  Hefychius,  as  quoted  by  Bartholinus, 
fays  that  the  horned-flute  was  for  the  left  hand,  the 
ftraight  one  for  the  right,  That  the  longcjl  of  the  two' 
inftruments  was  for  the  left  hand,  Pliny  feems  to  prove, 
when  he  (peaks  of  cutting  the  reeds  with  which  they 
were  made  ;  for  he  fays  the  part  next  the  ground,  being 
the  wideft,  ferves  for  the  left-hand  flutes,  &c.  Thefe 
paflages,  however,  furni(h  no  proofs  of  their  being  def- 
tined  for  different  parts,  or  any  thing  more  than  octaves 
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Vo  each  other.  Moft  of  the  double  flute-players  repre¬ 
fen  ted  in  fculpture  appear  tografp  the  inftruments,  with¬ 
out  any  motion  of  the  fingers;  nor  indeed  in  many  of 
than  are  there  any  holes  in  fight  to  employ  them  ;  which 
makes  it  probable  that  they  were  modulated  by  the  mouth, 
like  trumpets  and  horns. 

Another  difficulty  occurs  about  thefe  flutes  being  al- 
iv ays  double ,  as  in  fig.  i,  2,  3.  that  is,  two  tingle  tubes 
held  in  different  hands,  or  uniting  in  one  mouth-piece. 
3aut,  as  we  never  fee  more  than  one  performer  at  a  time 
reprefented  in  painting  or  fculpture,  accompanying  the 
adlors  on  the  ftage,  or  the  prieff  at  the  altar,  where  thefe 
double  or  Phrygian  flutes  were  chiefly  ufed,  they  may 
perhaps  have  been  preferred  for  their  fuperior  loudnefs  ; 
for  force  muff  not  only  be  neceflary  to  the  voice  in  a  large 
temple  or  theatre,  but  alfo  to  the  inftruments  that  ac¬ 
companied  it,  in  order  to  the  being  heard  by  fuch  a  nu¬ 
merous  audience  as  was  ufually  lafl'embled  there;  juft  as 
the  adtor’s  voice  was  augmented  by  a  mafk,  and  his  height 
increafed  by  ftilts.  The  muzzles  and  bloated  cheeks  in 
reprefentations,  correfponding  with  verbal  deferiptions, 
prove  that  quantity  of  found  was  the  principal  objedt  of 
the  ancients.  Hence  the  neceflity  of  the  capijirum,  or 
head-flail,  as  it  appears  in  the  prefent  figure. 

The  defedts  peculiar  to  wind-inftruments  feem  to  have 
been  as  well  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  moderns ;  and 
Ariftoxenus  complains  of  them  in  fuch  ftrong  terms  as 
would  be  very  applicable  to  the  flutes  of  modern  times  : 
“  Flutes  are  continually  fnifting  their  pitch,  and  never 
remain  in  the  fame  ftate.”  Among  many  expedients  to 
which  he  fays  performers  had  recourfe,  in  order  to  pal¬ 
liate  thefe  defedts  in  the  intervals,  the  ufe  of  wax,  occa- 
fionally,  in  the  holes  of  their  inftruments  feems  to  have 
been  one ;  at  lead  Meibomius,  in  his  note  on  the  paflage, 
underftands  wax  to  be  meant  as  one  method ;  for  Arif¬ 
toxenus,  fpeaking  of  wind-inftruments,  talks  of  adding 
and  taking  away.  This  expedient  mult,  however,  have 
been  ufed  in  order  to  fupply  the  want  of  (kill  in  boring 
flutes ;  and  the  wax,  in  warm  climates,  would  be  too 
fubjedt  to  fufion  for  a  performer  to  depend  much  upon 
its  affiftance  in  the  heat  of  adtion. 

That  the  ancients  ufed  natural  reeds  and  canes  in  the 
conftrudtion  of  their  flutes,  we  are  certain  ;  but  whether 
they  had  any  fuch  artificial  reeds  as  we  ufe  for  our  haut- 
bois,  balfoons,  & c.  is  doubtful.  We  find,  indeed,  in  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  Dialogue,  mention  of  a  fyrinx ,  or  fmall  pipe,  that 
was  fometimes  affixed  to  flutes ;  which  M.  Burette  tranf- 
lates  hanche,  a  word  equivalent  to  our  reed.  But  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  the  tranilation  is  fully  proved  by  a  paflage  in 
another  treatife  of  Plutarch,  where  he  gives  it  as  a  mufical 
problem,  “  Why  the  flute,  when  the  fyrinx  is  drawn  up, 
becomes  fliarpened  in  all  its  founds;  that  is,  has  its  whole 
pitch  railed  ;  and  when  it  is  let  down,  or  rather  laid  down, 
rMvopew;,  as  if  it  was  fixed  to  the  inftrument  by  a  kind  of 
hinge,  is  again  flattened.”  The  purpofe,  therefore,  of 
this  pipe  or  fyrinx,  was  totally  different  from  that  of  our 
reeds,  and  was  merely  to  alter  the  pitch  of  the  flute.  Nor 
was  it  at  all  neceflary  to  the  inftrument,  as  our  reeds  are  ; 
for  Plutarch  relates,  in  the  part  of  his  Dialogue  above- 
mentioned,  that  Telephanes  “  had  fuch  an  averfion  to 
thefe  pipes,  he  w'ould  never  fuft’er  the  flute-makers  to  ap¬ 
ply  them  to  his  inftruments;”  which  was  the  principal 
reafon  w'hy  he  never  entered  the  lifts  at  the  public  games, 
where  thefe  additional  pipes  feem  to  have  been  much  in 
vogue  ;  and,  indeed,  if  their  effedl  rendered  the  intervals 
asfalfe  as  thofe  of  our  flutes  are  by  drawing  out  the  mid¬ 
dle  pieces,  it  was  a  proof  of  his  judgment,  and  delicacy  of 
ear.  If  any  part  of  the  ancient  flutes  anfwered  to  our 
reeds,  it  mull  have  been  what  they  called  “  the  tongue,” 
ykwTTK,  lingula.  This  appears  to  have  been  ellential  to 
the  ufe  of  the  inftryment,  as.  our  reeds  are.  The  flutes 
could  fcarcely  be  made  to  Jpeah  without  it;  hence  the 
faying  of  Demades,  the  Athenian  orator,  who  compared 
bis  countrymen  to  flutes,  “  they  were  good  for  nothing 
without  their  tongues.”  (Stob.  Ser.  2.)  Thefe  lingula 
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were  alfo  movable,  and  carried  about  by  the  performers 
in  little  boxes,  which  were  called  yXoTxox.op.ua.,  or  tongue- 
cafes,”  as  our  reeds  are  at  prefent.  “  The  refemblance 
of  thefe  tongues  and  reeds  in  conftruftion,  as  well  as 
in  ufe,  may  perhaps  appear  the  more  probable  to  the 
reader  from  an  engraving,  (fays  Dr.  Burney,)  of  a  medal 
in  the  Numifmata  Pembrochiana,  which  was  pointed  out 
to  me  by  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington.  On  one  fide  is 
Cleopatra;  and  on  the  other,  a  winged  mufician  p! ay i no¬ 
on  an  inftrument  which  feems  to  be  furniflied  with  an 
artificial  reed  ;  of  which  I  fnall  only  obferve,  that  it  is 
the  ft  rouge  ft  proof  I  have  met  with,  in  coins  or  in  fculp¬ 
ture,  of  the  ufe  of  fuch  an  expedient  among  the  an¬ 
cients, _  and  .that  there  cannot  be  a  more  linking  like- 
nets  of  a  modern  liautbois.” 

Fig.  2.  is  a  double  flute  of  an  uncommon  kind,  on  a 
bas-relief  in  the  Farnefe  collection  at  Rome.  Thefe 
tubes,  of  different  lengths,  with  keys  or  floppies,  are 
blown  at  once  by  a  female  Bacchanal.  Vofiius,  De  Poe- 
mat.  Cant.  p.  no.  fays,  from  Proclus,  that  every  hole  of 
the  ancient  flute  furniflied  at  ieaft  three  different  founds  ; 
and,  if  the  'wapa.r^v'my.a.Ta,,  or  iide-holes,  were  opened, 
ftiil  more  than  three.  Arcadius  Grammaticus  lays,  that 
the  inventors  of  the  holes  of  the  flute  contrived  a  method 
of  flopping  and  opening  them  at  pleafure,  by  certain 
horns,  or  pegs,  which,  by  turning  them  in  and  out,  and 
moving  them  up  and  down,  multiplied  founds,  according 
to  Vofiius,  like  different  firings  upon  a  lyre.  But  tha*t 
could  not  be  the  cafe  in  this  inftrument,  at  Ieaft  during 
performance,  as  moft  of  the  plugs  or  floppies  were  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  mufician’s  hand  ;  befides,  the  hands  were 
employed  in  fupporting  the  inftrument;  and  though,  in 
our  balloon,  and  even  liautbois  and  German  flute,  we  are 
able,  by  means  of  keys,  to  open  and  dole  holes  which 
the  fingers  cannot  reach  ;  yet,  as  no  fuch  expedients  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  reprefentations  of  ancient  wind-inftruments, 
it  is  difficult  to  affign  any  other  ufe  to  thefe  plugs  or  flop¬ 
pies  than  that  already  mentioned,  of  adjufting  the  fcale 
to  fome  particular  mode  or  genus,  before  performance,  as 
our  trumpets  or  horns  are  tuned  to  keys  of  different  pitch 
by  means  of  crooks,  and  our  flutes  by  middle-pieces  of 
different  lengths.  It  feems  as  if  the  longeft  of  the  two 
tubes  in  this  figure,  had  a  horn  joined  to  the  end  of  it, 
which  gives  it  the  form  of  a  lituus.  Bartholinus,  De  Tib. 
Vet.  makes  this  curvature  at  the  end  the  charaCteriftic 
of  the  Phrygian  flute  :  he  gives  two  flutes  of  this  kind, 
with  plugs,  one  ftraight  and  the  other  curved  ;  and  tells 
us,  from  Ariftotle’s  Accullics,  that  loudnefs  and  clear- 
nefs  were  acquired  by  the  addition  of  the  horn. 

Fig.  3.  reprelents  a  Cupid,  playing  on  two  flutes  with 
floppies,  or  plugs,  like  the  preceding,  but  without  the 
horn  at  the  end.  From  an  ancient  painting  in  the  Mufeo 
at  Portici. 

An  inftrument  of  the  baffoon  kind,  called  the  courtaut, 
with  two  rows  of  projecting  apertures,  refembling  thofe 
in  fig.  2  and  3,  is  deferibed  by  Merfennus,  De  Inftrum. 
Harmon,  lib.  ii.  who  tells  us  that  th defines,  (or  nipples,) 
as  he  calls  the  projections,  were  not  movable,  but  fixed  ; 
and  that,  when  thofe  on  one  fide  were  ufed,  thofe  on  the 
other  were  flopped  with  wax. 

Fig.  4.  reprelents  the  ancient  lituus,  or  octave  trumpet, 
in  the  pofleffion  of  fir  Jdfeph  Banks,  of  which  a  full  de- 
feription  has  been  given  at  the  word  Lituus,  vol.  xii. 
p.  830.  _  , 

Fig.  5.  An  ancient  inftrument,  of  a  very  peculiar  kind 
lately  dug  out  of  Pompeia,  a  city  that  was  delfroyed  by  an 
eruption  of  Mount  Vefuvius,  at  the  fame  time  as  Hercu¬ 
laneum.  It  is  a  trumpet  or  large  tube  of  bronze,  fur- 
rounded  by  feven  fmall  pipes  of  bone  or  ivory,  inferted  in 
as  many  of  metal  :  thefe  feem  all  to  terminate  in  one 
point,  and  to  have  been  blown  through  one  mouth-piece. 
The  fmall  pipes  are  all  of  the  fame  length  and  diameter 
and  were  probably  unifons  to  each  other,  and  octaves  to 
the  great  tube.  There  is  a  ring  to  fallen  a  chain  to,  by 
which  it  was  flung  over  the  fhoulder  of  the  performer, 
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The  inftrument  was  found  in  the  corps' de  garde  of  this 
fubterraneous  city,  andfeems  to  have  been  the  true  mili¬ 
tary  clangor  tubarum. 

Fig.  6.  Pan  playing  on  th efprmx,  from  an  ancient  bafio- ' 
relievo  of  Greek  fculpture,  in  the  Giuftiniani  palace  at 
Rome,  reprefenting  the  nurfing  of  Jupiter  by  Amalthea. 
This  figure  holds  in  one  hand  the  fyrinx,  and  in  the  other 
a  horn,  refembiing  tlie  Jhawm  reprefen  ted  upon  the  arch 
of  Titus,  among  the  Hebrew  inffruments  fuppofed  to 
have  been  copied  from  thofe  which  this  emperor  had 
brought  from  Jerufalem. 

The  pipes  of  the  fifiula  Pauls,  or  fyrinx,  being  com- 
pofed  of  reeds  or  canes  cut  juft  below  the  joint,  were 
all  Uopped-pipes,  like  thofe  in  the  flopped  diapafon  of  the 
organ,  in  which  the  wind  is  emitted  at  the  lame  place 
where  it  enters  ;  and,  as  it  has  a  double  motion  to  make, 
twice  the  length  of  the  tube,  the  tone  is  an  oCtave  lower 
of  a  ftopped-pipe  than  of  an  open  one  of  the  fame  length 
and  diameter.  The  fiftula  Pauls  of  the  ifland  of  New 
Amfterdam,  in  the  South  Seas,  is  made  of  canes  cut  below 
the  joints,  and  confequently  of  ftopped-pipes  ;  and  the 
pipes  of  an  Arabian  inftrument  of  the  fame  kind,  which 
Dr.  Burney  received  from  Aleppo,  are  all  flopped  at  the 
end  with  wax.  See  p.  350,  1. 

Fig.  7.  A  hexachord,  or  lyre  with  fix  firings,  in  the 
hand  of  a  Grecian  Apollo,  in  the  Capitoline  Mufseum  at 
Rome.  The  three  openings  at  the  bottom  feem  defigned 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  found-holes  in  the  belly  of  the 
inftrument. 

Fig.  8.  A  lyre  in  the  famous  ancient  picture  dug  out 
of  Herculaneum,  upon  which  Chiron  is  teaching  the 
young  Achilles  to  play.  See  p.  353. 

Fig.  9.  The  tripodian  lyre  of  Pythagoras  the  Zacyn- 
thian,  from  a  bas-relief  in  the  Maftei  palace  at  Rome,  re¬ 
prefenting  the  whole  choir  of  the  Mules.  Athenaeus 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  extraordinary  inftru¬ 
ment  :  “Many  ancient  inftruments  are  recorded,  fays 
Artenon,  of  which  we  have  fo  little  knowledge,  that  we 
can  hardly  be  certain  of  their  exiftence  ;  fuch  as  the  tri¬ 
pod  of  Pythagoras  the  Zacyntlvian,  which,  on  account  of 
its  difficulty,  continued  in  ufe  but  a  fliort  time.  It  re- 
fembled  in  form  the  Delphic  tripod,  whence  it  had  its 
name.  The  legs  were  equidiftant,  and  fixed  upon  a  mo¬ 
vable  bafe  that  was  turned  by  the  foot  of  the  player;  the 
firings  were  placed  between  the  legs  of  the  ftool ;  the  vafe 
at  the  top  ferved  for  the  purpofe  of  a  found-board,  and 
the  firings  of  the  three  fides  of  the  inftrument  were  tuned 
to  three  different  modes,  the  Doric,  Lydian,  and  Phry¬ 
gian.  The  performer  fat  on  a  chair  made  on  purpofe. 
Striking  the  firings  with  the  fingers  of  the  left-hand,  and 
ufing  the  pledtrum  with  the  right,  at  the  fame  time  turn¬ 
ing  the  inftrument  with  his  foot  to  whichever  of  the  three 
modes  he  pleafed ;  fo  that,  by  great  practice,  he  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  change  the  modes  with  fuch  velocity,  that  thofe 
who  did  not  fee  him,  would  imagine  they  heard  three  dif¬ 
ferent  performers  playing  in  three  different  modes.  Af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  this  admirable  mufician,  no  other  inftru¬ 
ment  of  the  fame  kind  was  ever  conftrudted.” 

Fig.  10.  An  Etrufcan  lyre,  with  feven  firings,  in  the 
Collettion  of  Etrufcan,  Greek,  and  Roman,  Antiquities, 
publiffied  from  the  cabinet  of  fir  William  Hamilton,  vol.  i. 
With  refpeCt  to  this  inftrument,  it  is  worthy  of  obferva- 
tion,  that,  though  the  vafe  upon  which  it  is  reprefented 
is  of  fuch  indifputable  and  remote  antiquity,  the  tail¬ 
piece,  bridge,  belly,  and  found-holes,  have  a  very  modern 
appearance,  and  manifeft  a  knowledge  in  the  conftruCtion 
of  mufical  inftruments  among  the  Etrufcans,  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  much  later  times.  The 
lower  part  of  the  inftrument  has  much  the  appearance  of 
an  old  bafs-viol,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  difcover  in  it 
more  than  the  embryo  of  the  whole  violin  family.  The 
firings  lie  round,  as  if  intended  to  be  played  on  with  a 
bow  ;  and  even  the  crofs-lines  on  the  tail-piece  are  fuch  as 
v/e  frequently  fee  on  the  tail-pieces  of  old  viols. 

Fig.  xi.  The  tibia  utricularis ,  or  bagpipe,  taken  from  a 


bas-relief  in  the  court  of  the  Santa  Croce  palace  at  Rome. 
This  inftrument  appears  not  to  have  been  wholly  un¬ 
known  to  the  Greeks,  who,  according  to  Montfaucon, 
called  it  oto-y.ttvXo;.  Dr.  Burney  alfo  faw  the  raprefenta- 
tion  of  one  in  marble,  of  ancient  Greek  fculpture,  in  the 
pofieffion  of  Mr.  Morrifon,  at  Rome.  It  feeins,  however, 
to  have  been  a  Roman  invention  to  which  a  Greek  name 
was  given ;  a  piece  of  affectation  that  was  generally  prac- 
tifed  upon  every  occafion,  about  the  time  of  Nero.  Greek 
was  the  French  of  the  Romans^  The  term  does  not  occur, 
however,  in  H.  Stephens,  Scapula,  Meurfius,  Suicer,  nor 
in  Scott.  In  Faber’s  and  Martin’s  Latin  Dictionaries, 
afcaules  is  to  be  found,  with  a  reference  to  Seneca,  Vopif- 
cus,  and  Martial.  The  two  former  ufe  pithaides,  the  one 
in  Epift.  lxxvi.  and  the  other  in  the  Life  of  Carinus,  vol.  ii. 
where  the  word  is  explained  and  illuftrated  by  an  elabo¬ 
rate  note  of  Salmafius.  Martial,  lib.  x.  ep.  3.  gives  canus 
aj'caules.  From  the  filence  of  lexicographers,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  the  word  appears  in  no  Greek  author.  Ifaac 
Voffius  Itrenuoufly  denies  that  utncularius  means  a  player 
on  a  bagpipe:  the  inftrument  in  queftion  was,  according 
to  him,  an  organ  blown  by  bellows,  as  diftinguifiied  from 
the  hydraulic  or  water  organ;  “  but  to  fuppofe,”  fays  he, 
C£  that  the  vtricnlarius  was  like  our  wretched  mendicants 
that  ftroll  about,  is  molt  ridiculous!”  A  pafiage,  how¬ 
ever,  in  Dion  Chryfoftom,  clearly  proves  this  enthufiaftic 
admirer  of  ancient  mufic  to  have  been  miftaken.  For, 
fpeaking  of  Nero,  the  Greek  writer  fays,  that  he  played 
on  the  flute  “  with  a  bladder,  or  leathern  bag  of  wind,  under 
his  arm."  And  for  this  he  affigns  a  reafon  which  is  curi¬ 
ous;  “that  he  might  avoid  making  the  ugly  faces  with 
which  Minerva  was  fo  much  offended.”  Nothing  can  de- 
feribe  a  modern  bagpipe  more  decifively.  According-  to 
Suetonius,  when  Nero  heard  of  the  revolt  by  which  he  loft; 
his  empire  and  life,  he  made  a  folemu  vow,  that,  if  it  ftiould 
pleafe  the  gods  to  extricate  him  from  his  prefent  difficul¬ 
ties,  he  would  perform  in  public  on  the  bagpipe.  Suet,  in 
Nerone,  54.. 

On  an  ancient  gem  in  the  pofieffion  of  Sig.  Lellari  at 
Cortona,  of  which  an  impreffion  was  lent  to  Jof.  C.  Walker, 
efq.  of  Dublin,  who  favoured  Dr.  Burney  with  a  drawing 
of  it,  there  is  engraved  an  Apollo,  crowned,  after  van¬ 
quishing  Marfyus,  with  a  lyre  in  his  hands,  and  a  bagpipe 
behind  him.  The  name  of  the  artift  appears  on  the  gem; 
an  uncommon  circumftar.ce,  as  the  vvorkmanfiiip  is  not  of 
the  firft  clafs.  This  gem  is  reprefented  at  fig.  12. 

It  is  probable  that  the  union  of  the  bagpipe  with  the 
fyrinx  fuggefted  the  firft  idea  of  an  organ.  We  (hall  there¬ 
fore  aflume  this  as  the  connecting  link  between  ancient 
inftruments  and  modern.  The  correct  figure  we  have  pre- 
fented  of  the  ancient  utricularis  will  give  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  common  bagpipe  of  our  days.  It  confifts  of 
two  principal  parts :  The  firft,  a  leathern  bag,  which  is 
blown  up  like  a  foot-ball,  by  means  of  a  port-vent,  01- 
little  tube,  fitted  to  it,  and  flopped  by  a  valve.  The  other 
part  confifts  of  three  pipes  or  flutes  ;  the  firft,  called  the 
great  pipe,  or  drone ;  and  the  fecond,  the  little  one,  which 
palles  the  wind  only  out  at  the  bottom;  the  third  has  a 
reed,  and  is  played  on  by  comprefiing  the  bag  under  the 
arm  when  full,  and  opening  or  {topping  the  holes,  which 
are  eight,  with  the  fingers.  The  little  pipe  is  ordinarily  a 
foot  long;  that  played  on,  thirteen  inches;  and  the  port- 
vent  fix.  The  bagpipe  takes  in  the  compafs  of  more  than 
three  oCtaves;  namely,  from  A  on  the  firft  fpace  in  the 
bafs,  to  D  in  alt,  above  the  feventh  line,  or  fecond  leger 
line,  in  the  treble. 

IV.  Musical  Instruments  of  the  Moderns. 

Mufical  inftruments  may  be  clafied,  generally,  under 
the  following  heads  :  ftringed  inftruments,  wind-inftru- 
ments,  and  inftruments  of  percuffion;  according  to  the 
three  ways  of  producing. found  ;  namely,  by  the  vibration 
of  firings,  by  the  coliifon  of  air  enclofed  in  pipes  or  tubes, 
and  by  the  vibration  of  elaftic  bodies.  Dr.  Crotch  divides 
modern  inftruments  into — ift,  keyed  inftruments,  whe- 
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flier  wind  orftringed  ;  2d,  fl ringed  inftruments  played  on 
by  the  bow;  3d,  wind-inftruments  without  keys;  4th, 
inftruments  of  percufiion.  But  this  divifion  is  confeffedly 
imperfect,  becaufe  the  harp,  guitar,  See.  are  {fringed  inftru- 
ihents  which  do  not  anfwer  either  of  the  above  deferip- 
tions,  as  they  neither  have  keys  nor  arc  played  by  the 
bow.  But,  as  they  are  feldom  ufed  in  concerts,  except  in 
fcio  concertos,  it  did  not  come  within  the  objeft  of  Dr. 
Crotch’s  work  to  give  a  particular  account  of  them. 
But,  in  any  arrangement  that  we  can  make,  the  firft  place 
will  of  courfe  be  occupied  by  that  moll  noble  and  com- 
prehenfive  inftrument, 

The  Organ. — This  largeft  and  mod  harmonious  of  all 
inftruments,  is  called  the  organ,  o^yavov,  or  “  the  inftru¬ 
ment,”  by  way  of  excellence. 

That  organs  are  the  invention  of  remote  antiquity  has 
been  argued,  and  feems  now  to  be  generally  allovved ;  but 
the  particular  time  and  country  in  which  the  difeovery 
was  made,  appears  to  be  loft  amidft  the  ruins  of  time.  In 
ancient  authors,  there  is  a  variety  of  paftages  where  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  the  organ;  but  it  is  at  leaft  pojfible  that 
an  inftrument  is  meant  very  different  from  that  which 
now  goes  by  the  fame  name.  From  St.  Auguftin’s  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  4th  verfe  of  the  150th  Pfalm,  we  learn, 
that  the  Greeks  had  another  name  for  thofe  inftruments 
in  which  bellows  were  employed ;  that  the  name  organ 
was  appropriated  to  this  particular  inftrument  merely 
from  the  ufage  of  the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  that  it  was  in¬ 
differently  given  to  all  inftruments  ufed  to  accompany 
the  voice  in  concert.  We  mention  this,  not  becaufe  we 
doubt  of  the  antiquity  of  the  organ,  but  merely  to  (how 
that  the  time  of  its  invention  cannot  be  determined  by 
the  era  of  the  authors  where  its  name  occurs. 

The  moft  ancient  proof  of  an  inftrument  refembling  a 
modern  organ  blown  by  bellows,  and  played  by  keys,  very 
different  from  the  hydraulicort,  or  water-organ,  (which  is 
of  much  higher  antiquity,)  is  a  Greek  epigram  in  the 
Anthologia,  attributed  to  the  emperor  Julian  the  Apoftate, 
who  flourilhed  about  A.  D.  360. 

AAAoivji'  o^oa  Sovccy-uv  tyva w  >)5ra  cm  a.Wr\ <; 
yLaXit&Yii;  TO-ya.  y.aAXov  avBGXtx.rycrai/  a-pegy;. 

Apy ioi,  uvepoicnii  v(p’  y^flepoi;  Sovsovlu i, 

AAA  vi to  TCt-v^tr/i;  7rgo(loga v  cmyXvyyo;  ar^Yif 
Ne£0ev  evt^'J] av  y.aXay.av  vrro  Pi^ctv  o$'ev&. 

Kan  Ti;  avr,Q  aye^ci^o;,  iyuv  Soct  oaxleAce  j/apo;, 

Irctla.1  ay(pa.(pouv  kccvovcc;  avp.(f>pci(iy.avcc<;  avXan 
Oi  y  cma.'hov  cryi^luvlet;  awoH XiGaciv  crot$'r,v. 

Reeds  ftrike  my  wond’ring  eyes,  unknown  before, 

Sprung  from  fome  brazen  foil,  fome  foreign  ftiore  ; 
Fruitlefs  our  efforts,  for  in  vain  we  blow 
Till,  from  a  cave  of  leather,  winds  below 
To  hollow  pipes  harmonious  powers  impart : 

Then,  if  fome  mafter,  in  th’  Orphean  art 
Experienc’d,  touch  the  well-according  keys, 

-  Inftant  they  warble,  and  rdfponfive  pleafe. 

Merfennus  has  inferted  a  Latin  tranftation  of  this  epigram, 
in  his  lib.  iii.  De  Organis  ;  and  Zarlino,  who  wrote  in 
1571,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  organ  here  mentioned  was 
effentially  the  fame  with  the  organ  of  his  time.  But, 
though  we  have  already  given  a  poetical  tranftation,  we 
think  it  right  to  give  a  literal  one  alfo,  fince  the  meaning 
of  a  particular  word  is  often  of  importance  in  an  enquiry 
wherein  a  point  of  great  antiquity  is  concerned.  “  I  fee 
reeds  of  a  new  fpecies,  the  growth  of  another  and  a 
brazen  foil ;  iuch.a-s  are  not  agitated  by  our  winds,  but  by 
a  blaft  that  rufhes  from  a  leathern  cavern  beneath' their 
roots  ;  while  a  tall  fturdy  fellow,  [alluding  to  the  force 
neceffary  for  beating  down  the  clurnfy  keys  of  this  rude 
inftrument  of  new  invention,]  running  with  fwift  fingers 
over  the  rulers  of  the  pipes;  [i.  e.  the  keys,]  makes  them, 
as  they  fmoothly  dance,  utter  concordant  founds.” 

However,  certain  mufical  inftruments  whofe  melody  is 
produced  by  wind,  had  been  known  at  Rome  long  before. 
Witnefs  that  agreeable  poem  of  Capa,  which,  for  its  ele- 
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gance,  has  been  aferibed  to  Virgil ;  where  we  find  that  the 
mufician  introduces  the  wind  into  her  pipes  by  means  of 
a  pair  of  bellows,  which  file  holds  under  her  arms  and 
blows.  In  the  hydraulic  organ,  the  water  moves  the  air, 
inftead  of  bellows.  Cornelius  Severus,  in  his  “  ZEtna,” 
has  given  an  exaft  defeription  of  it.  And,  though  there 
were  two  kinds  of  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  inftruments, 
the  firft  of  which  played  by  the  infpiration  and  adtion  of 
bellows,  and  the  other  by  the  aftion  of  water;  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  nevertheiefs,  that  both  of  them  were  pneumatic, 
being  infpired  by  the  wind  ;  and  Heron  of  Alexandria, 
in  his  Pneumatics,  has  treated  of  hydraulics  as  belonging 
to  pneumatics.  This  I-Ieron  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Evergetes,  king  of  Egypt.  When  Suetonius  lays  that, 
Nero  organa  hydraulica  novi  et  ignoti  generis  circumduxit, 
he  did  not  mean  that  they  were  unknown  at  Rome  before 
Nero,  but  that  thofe  of  Nero  were  of  anew  conftru&ion. 
Thofe  were  the  hydraulics  of  a  new  fabric,  which  he  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  people  at  the  public  games,  as  Suetonius  re¬ 
lates  a  little  after.  Heliogabalus,  one  of  the  worthy  fuc- 
cefl’ors  of  Nero,  like  him  was  fond  of  thefe  hydraulics ; 
and  Alexander  Severus,  his  couiin  and  fucceflbr,  had  the 
fame  inclination.  Claudian,  who  lived  fome  time  after, 
has  left  us  this  elegant  defeription  of  them: 

Et  qui  magna  levi  detrudens  murmurs  taftu 
Innumeras  voces  fegetis  moderatur  aenae ; 

Intonet  erranti  digito,  penitufque  trabali 
Veffe  laborantes  in  carmina  concitat  undas. 

This  very  conftrudlion,  which  is  obferved  in  the  pipes  of 
an  organ,  gradually  decreafing  in  magnitude,  has  been 
reprel'ented  in  an  epigram  of  Optatianus  Porphyrius,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Conftantine.  This  epigram,  which 
is  quoted  in  Pithon’s  collection  of  ancient  epigrams,  is 
compofed  of  verfes  of  an  unequal  length,  fucceffively  in- 
crealing.  This  correfponds  with  thofe  words  of  the  old 
fcholiaft  on  Juvenal,  Sat.  viii.  ver.  270.  Tunica  Galli  utun- 
tur  in  facris  in  modum  organi  utrinque  decrej'centibus  virgulis 
purpureis. 

At  the  time  of  Cafiiodorus,  who  flouriftied  under  king 
Vitigas  the  Goth,  in  514,  the  liydraulicon,  or  water- 
organ,  blown  by  hand-bellows,  became  common;  of 
which  he  gives  the  following  defeription  :  “  The  organ, 
fays  he,  is  an  inftrument  compofed  of  divers  pipes,  formed 
into  a  kind  of  tower,  which,  by  means  of  bellows,  is  made 
to  produce  a  loud  found  ;  and,  in  order  to  exprefs  agree¬ 
able  melodies,  there  are,  in  the  infide,  movements  made 
of  wood,  that  are  prefled  down  by  the  fingers  of  the 
player,  which  produce  the  moft  pleafing  and  brilliant 
tones.” 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  antiquity  of  organs,  or  of  in¬ 
ftruments  of  a  very  fimilar  nature,  can  fcarcely  be  dis¬ 
puted  ;  but  nothing  very  particular  refpe&ing  the  time 
place,  or  manner,  of  the  invention,  can  poflibly  be  de¬ 
termined  from  thofe  incidental  oblervations  which  occur 
in  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  It  appears,  indeed,  to 
have  been  borrowed  by  the  Latins  from  the  Greeks,  but 
ndt  to  have  been  in  general  ufe  till  the  eighth  century ■; 
and  it  has  been  affirmed,  that,  in  France,  it  was  not 
known  till  the  time  of  Louis  le  Debonair,  i.  e.  A.  D.  815, 
when  an  Italian  prieft  taught  the  ufe  and  conftruCtion  of 
it,  which  he  himfelf  had  learned  at  Conftantinople.  By 
fome,  however,  it  has  been  carried  as  farback  as  Charle¬ 
magne,  and  by  others  as  far  as  Pepin.  Vitruvius  defcribes 
an  organ  in  his  tenth  book  ;  and  St.  Jerome  mentions  one 
with  twelve  pair  of  bellows,  which  might  be  heard  a  thou- 
land  paces,  or  a  mile  ;  and  another  at  Jerufalem,  which 
might  be  heard  to  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

It  has  been  a  fubjeft  of  debate,  when  the  ufe  of  organs 
was  introduced  into  the  church.  Bellarmine  fays,  that 
they  began  to  be  ufed  in  the  fervice  of  the  church,  in  the 
time  of  pope  Vitalian,  about  the  year  660,  as  Piatina  re¬ 
lates  out  of  the  Pontifical ;  or,  as  Aimonius  thinks,  after 
the  year  820,  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Pious.  Venerable 
Bede,  who  died  in  735,  fays  nothing  of  the  ufe  of  organs, 
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or  other  inUrnments,  in  our  churches  or  convents,  when 
he  is  very  minutely  delcribing  the  manner  in  which  the 
pfalms  and  hymns  were  i'ung. 

Perhaps  the  learned  Bingham  is  our  fureft  guide  in  de¬ 
termining  this  point.  He  pofitively  aflerts,  that  there  were 
nofuch  things  as  organs  in  ufe  in  the  ancient  church; 
and  that,  though  church-mufic  was  as  old  as  the  apoftles, 
inftrumental  mufic  was  not  fo.  He  alfo  fays  that  it  was 
the  general  opinion  of  the  learned  in  his  days,  that  organs 
were  not  introduced  into  churches  till  after  the  time  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  A.  D.  1250;  and  for  this  opinion,  as 
far  as  the  authority  of  Aquinas  will  go,  we  have  a  pofitive 
proof  in  thefe  words  :  “  Our  church  does  not  ufe  mufical 
inftruments,  as  harps  and  pfal  tries,  to  praife  God  withal, 
that  llie  may  not  feem  to  Judaize.”  From  lienee  it  -lias 
reafonably  been  concluded,  particularly  by  the  learned 
Gregory,  that  they  were  not  ufed  in  churches  in  his 
time.  Mr.  Wharton  has  alfo  obferved,  that  Marinus  Sa- 
nutas  (who  flourifhed  A.  D.  1290)  firft  introduced  wind- 
organs  into  churches  :  from  this  circumftance  he  derived 
the  name  Torcdlus,  the  name  for  organ  in  the  Italian 
language.  About  this  fame  time  Durandus,  in  his  Ra¬ 
tionale,  fpeaks  of  them  as  generally  received  in  the 
church;  and  he,  in  Mr.  Gregory’s  opinion,  is  the  fir  ft 
author  who  takes  notice  of  it. 

Thefe  authorities  are  ftrong;  and  the  opinions  founded 
on  them  by  the  learned,  render  them  ftill  more  convincing. 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  teftitnony  of  Gervas,  the 
monk  of  Canterbury,  who  flourifhed  in  1200,  that  organs 
had  been  introduced  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore  that  time  ;  for,  in  his  defeription  of  Lanfranc’s 
cfhurch,  as  it  was  before  the  fire  in  1174,  he  mentions  an 
organ  that  flood  over  St.  Michael’s  chapel,  ( ubi  organa 
Jblent  e[je; )  and  the  foundation  of  its  loft  remains  to  this 
day.  We  do  not  fay  that  this  invalidates  the  reafoning 
of  the  learned  Bingham.  Of  that  our  readers  are  to  judge ; 
and,  informing  their  judgment,  they  will  be  determined 
by  the  credit  of  the  teftimonies  which  are  here  oppofed  to 
each  other. 

But,  however  we  ate  difpofed  to  determine  this  matter 
(which  is  in  itfelf  but  of  little  confequence),  it  is  certain 
that  the  ufe  of  the  organ  was  very  common  in  the  latter 
ages  of  the  church,  and  the  propriety  of  it  was  undifputed. 
In  the  17th  century,  however,  during  the  civil  wars,  or¬ 
gans  were  removed  from  the  churches  in  England  ;  and 
lb  generally  reprobated,  that,  at  the  reftoration,  there 
could  fcarcely  be  found  either  organifts,  organ-builders, 
or  lingers.  The  lawfulnefs  of  ufing  organs  in  churches, 
has,  however,  been  ably  defended  by  an  appeal  to  the 
ufe  which  the  Jews  made  of  inftrum&nts  of  mufic  in  di¬ 
vine  fervice;  and  with  much  reafon  ;  for,  were  the  ufe 
criminal  in  us,  as  was  afl'erted  by  many  well-meaning 
anen  of  the  laft  century,  and  as  it  is  ftill  thought  by.fome 
in  this,  it  would  unquestionably  have  been  equally  un¬ 
lawful  for  the  Jews.  The  Chriftians  in  Aquinas’s  time, 
how'ever,  afted  wifely  in  avoiding  the  ufe  of  them,  if 
fuch  ufe  would  have  given  offence  to  their  weaker  bre¬ 
thren.  For,  though  they  are  highly  ornamental,  and 
in  fome  churches  may  be  produftive  of  good  effedts,  yet 
the  ufe  of  them  is  far  from  being  eflential,  and  may 
be  difpenfed  with.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  one  of  the 
“  Homilies,”  fet  forth  by  authority  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
mention  is  made  of  “  filthy  organs,  difpleaiing  to  God,” 
Sec.  See. 

Organs  have  never  yet  been  ufed  in  the  eftablifhment 
of  Scotland,  fince  that  became  Prefbyterian  ;  but  they 
are  ufed  in  Holland,  where  that  form  of  church-govern¬ 
ment  alfo  obtains.  Bifhop  Horne,  in  a  Sermon  which 
he  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  new  organ  at  Canter¬ 
bury,  in  1784,  fays,  that  he  believes  fome  Prefbyterian 
diftenters  in  England  have  adopted  it  in  their  places 
@f  worfhip. 

The  church-organ  confifts  of  two  chief  parts;  the  main 
body,  called  the  great  organ,  and  the  choir-organ.  The 
Jize  of  an  organ  is  generally  exprefled  by  the  length  of  its 


largeft  pipe  :  thus  they  fay,  an  organ  of  8,  32,  feet,  See. 

The  organ  in  the  cathedral-church  at  Ulmjn  Germany,  is- 
93  feet  high  and  28  broad:  its  largeft  pipe  is  13  inches- 
diameter,  and  it  has  iC  pair  of  bellows. 

The  great  organ  is  commonly  placed  in  the  fore-part  of 
the  cafe,  for  the  convenience  of  planting  the  largeft  pipes 
in  the  ornamental  front,  and  that  it  may  appear  louder. 
The  choir-organ  is  fometimes  placed  on  one  fide  within 
the  cafe  of  the  great  organ,  and  fometimes  in  a  feparate 
cafe,  at  the  back  of  the  player.  Hence,  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  called  the  chair  organ. 

Plate  XVI.  Thefeveral  parts  of  the  church-organ  are 
as  follow:  HIH,  fig.  1.  is  the  found-board;  which  is 
compofed  of  two  parts,  the  upper  board  or  cover  H  HH, 
and  the  under  board  H  I,  which  is  much  thicker  than  the 
other  :  each  of  thefe  confifts  of  feveral  planks  laid  with 
their  edges  to  each  other,  and.  joined  very  clofe  together. 
In  the  under  fide  of  the  low’er  board  there  are  made  feveral 
channels,  which  run  in  the  direction  L  L,  MM,  Sec.  and 
are  continued  as  far  as  there  are  Hops  in  the  organ,  and 
come  almoft  to  the  edge  H  K.  Thefe  channels  are  co¬ 
vered  over  very  clofe  with  parchment  or  leather,  all  the 
way,  except  a  hole  that  is  commonly  at  the  fore-end  next 
H  K,  upon  which  a  valve  or  puff  is  placed.  Tlie'fe  chan¬ 
nels  are  called  partitions.  When  this  valve  or  flap  is  Unit, 
it  keeps  out  the  air;  and  admits  it  when  open.  On  the 
upper  fide  of  the  lower  board,  there  arelikewife  cut  feveral 
broad  fq.ua re  channels,  lying  crofs  the  former,  but  not  fo 
deep  as  to  reach  them:  thefe  lie  in  the  dire&ion  LN,  PQ, 
&c.  To  fit  thefe  channels,  there  is  the  fame  number  of 
W'ooden  Aiders  or  regifters,  & c.  running  the  whole 

length  ;  and  thefe  may  be  drawn  out  or  thruft  in  at  plea-, 
fure.  The  number  of  thefe  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  flops 
in  the  organ. 

I K  K  K  is  the  w'ind-cheft,  which  is  a  fquare  box  fitted 
clofe  to  the  under  fide  of  the  lower  board,  and  made  air¬ 
tight,  fo  that  no  air  can  get  out  but  what  goes  through  the 
valves  along  the  partitions.  V  V  are  the  valves  or  puffs 
which  open  into  the  wind-cheft:  they  are  all  inclofed  in 
it,  and  may  be  placed  in  any  part  of  it,  as  occafion  (hall 
require.  One  of  thefe  valves,  with  the  fpring  that  fhuts 
it,  and  the  wire  that  opens  it,  is  reprefented  at  fig.  2. 

C,  D,  E,  F,  See.  are  the  keys  on  which  the  fingers  are 
placed  when  the  organ  is  played  :  thefe  keys  lie  over  the 
horizontal  bar  of  wood  W,  in  which  are  ftuck  an  equal 
numberof  wire-pins,  c,  z,  on  which  the  keys  are  fixed  ;  and 
the  keys  move  up  and  down  on  the  bar,  as  on  a  centre. 
There  is  another  bar,  againft  which  the  keys  fall  when  put 
down,  and  which  is  here  marked  3  :  on  this  alfo  are  feve¬ 
ral  wires,  which  go  through  the  keys,  to  guide  them ;  and 
on  this  bar  a  lift  is  faftened  to  hinder  the  keys  from  knock¬ 
ing  againft  the  wood.  The  keys  are  made  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  valves feveral  ways,  as  we  (hall  now  deferibe. 
Firft,  s,  s,  s,  are  the  key-rollers,  moving  on  the  pivots,  t,  t: 
thefe  rollers  lie  horizontally,  one  above  another,  and  are 
of  fuch  a  length  as  to  reach  from  the  valve  to  the  key  : 
a,  a,  a,  are  arms  or  levers  fixed  to  the  key-rollers.-  w,  tt>, 
the  valve- wires  fixed  to  the  armser,  a,  and  to  the  valves  V, 
and  to  go  through  the  holes  h,  h,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
wind-cheft:  b,b,h,  arelikewife  arms  fixed  to  the  key- 
rollers  :  d,  d,  d,  the  key-wires,  fixed  to  the  arms  b,  b,  and 
to  the  keys  C,  D,  E.  Now,  when  the  end  of  any  one  of 
the  keys  C,  D,  E,  is  put  down,  it  pulls  down  the  arm  b, 
by  the  wire  d,  which  turns  about  the  roller  s  with  the 
arm  a,  that  pulls  down  the  wire  w,  which  opens  the  valve 
that  is  fliut  by  the  fpring,  as  foon  as  the  prefture  is  taken 
oft’  the  key.  In  this  conftrmftion  there  mult  be  a  wonn- 
fpring  faftened  to  the  key,  and  to  the  bar  W  on  the  fur¬ 
ther  fide,  to  keep  down  the  end  5  of  the  key. 

Another  method  of  opening  the  valves  is  thus  :  xy,  xy , 
are  (lender  levers,  movable  on  the  centres  1,155  x>  5  a-, 
are  wires  going  from  the  further  ends  of  the  keys  to  the 
ends  x  of  the  levers;  y\,  yV,  are  other  wires,  reaching 
from  the  ends  y  of  the  levers,  through  the  holes  h,  to  the 
valves  V.  So  that  putting  down  the  key  C,  D,  See.  raifes 
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the  end  5,  which  thrufts  up  the  end  x  of  the  lever,  by  the 
wire  5  x ;  this  deprefl’es  the  end  y  of  the  lever,  which  pulls 
down  the  wire  y  V,  and  opens  the  valve  V. 

A  third  way  of  opening  the  valve  is  this  :  At  the  end  of 
the  key  b,  is  a  lever  8,  9,  moving  in  the  centre  7.  This 
makes,  with  the  key,  a  compound  lever.  From  the  end  9, 
a  wire  goes  to  the  valve.  Now,  the  putting  down  the 
end  6  of  the  key  raifes  the  end  8,  which  deprefles  the 
end  9  of  the  lever  8,  9,  pulls  down  the  wire,  and  opens 
the  valve.  There  is  only  one  of  thefe  drawn  in  the 
fcheme,  and  but  a  few  of  the  others,  to  avoid  confufion. 

R,  R,  are  the  rollers,  to  move  the  Aiders,  by  help  of 
the  arms  cf,  cf,  which  are  fixed  horizontally  in  thefe 
rollers  :  he,  he,  are  all'o  levers  fixed  in  the  rollers;  le,  le, 
are  the  handles,  which  lie  horizontally,  and  pals  through 
the  holes  ll;  they  are  fattened  to  the  lever  he,  being  mo¬ 
vable  about  a  joint  at  e. 

Now,  any  handle  Ip,  being  drawn  out,  pulls  the  end  e 
towards  l,  which  turns  about  R/c,  along  with  the  arm  cf; 
and  the  end  /pulls  out  the  Aider  fg;  and,  when  p  is  thrull 
in,  the  arm  cf  likewife  thrufts  in  the  flider/g. 

Upon  the  feveral  rows  of  holes  which  appear  on  the 
top  of  the  upper  board,  there  are  fet  up  an  equal  number 
of  rows  of  pipes.  The  pipes  of  an  organ  are  of  four 
kinds,  flopped,  half-flopped  (with  a  funnel  or  chimney 
at  the  top),  open,  and  reed,  pipes.  Various  materials 
have  been  ufed  for  their  conftru&ion  ;  but  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  practice  is  to  make  the  flopped  pipes  of  wood,  and 
the  open  and  reed  pipes  of  a  metal  compoled  of  tin  and 
lead. 

Figs.  3  and  4..  reprefen t  the  front  and  feftion  of  a  flop¬ 
ped  wooden  pipe.  In  fig.  4.  a  is  a  fquare  block  of  umod, 
correfponding  with  the  interior  diameter  of  the  pipe, 
upon  which  the  back  and  two  fides  are  glued.  In  this  a 
channel  is  cut,  in  the  direction  of  the  flraded  line,  for  the 
paflage  of  the  wind,  which,  entering  at  the  foot  cl,  paftes 
through  the  channel  in  the  block,  and  the  cavity  of  the 
lip  or  top  piece  b,  and  ftrikes  upon  the  lharp  edge  of  the 
front  at  e,  the  mouth  :  c  is  a  movable  wooden  tompion, 
covered  with  leather  to  make  it  air-tight.  When  this  is 
drawn  outwards,  the  tone  of  the  pipe  is  flattened,  and, 
when  puttied  inwards,  fliarpened.  Figs.  5  and  6.  repre- 
fent  the  front  and  feCtion  of  an  open  metal  pipe.  Fig.  6. 
cl  is  the  foot,  which  is  a  hollow'  cone,  and  is  feparated 
from  the  cylindrical  body  of  the  pipe  c,  by  a  partition 
called  the  lenigue,  or  tongue,  «,  which  anfwers  the  pur- 
pole  of  the  block  in  the  wooden  pipe.  The  wind  pafles 
through  a  narrow  aperture  at  b,  and  ftrikes  upon  the  up¬ 
per  fide  of  the  mouth  at  e.  A  fmall  ear  is  ufually  affixed 
on  each  fide  of  the  mouth,  for  the  purpofes  of  enriching 
the  tone,  and  to  tune  fuch  pipes  as  ftand  in  the  ornamen¬ 
tal  front  of  the  organ.  Metal  open  pipes  are  tuned  by 
opening  the  tops  with  a  brafs  cone,  to  lharpen  them  ;  and 
by  doling  them  with  the  infide  of  the  cone,  to  flatten 
them.  Figs.  7  and  8.  are  the  front  and  feCtion  of  an  half- 
flopped  pipe,  or  pipe  a  la  cheminee.  Thefe  pipes  are  tuned 
by  opening  or  doling  the  ears,  which  are  made  very  large 
for  this  purpofe.  Fig.  9.  is  the  exterior  of  a  reed-pipe, 
confifting  of  two  parts  ;  the  foot,  a,  and  the  tube  or  body 
of  the  pipe,  b.  The  tube  is  foldered  to  a  block  of  me¬ 
tal,  c,  (figs.  10  and  11.)  which  exaCtly  fits  into  the  upper 
end  of  the  foot.  In  this  is  fixed  a  hollow  demi-cylinder, 
cl,  of  brals,  called  the  reed,  flopped  at  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  communicating  at  the  other  with  the  body 
of  the  pipe.  The  open  fide  of  the  reed  (the  edges  of 
which  are  filed  perfectly  flat  and  parallel)  is  covered  with 
a  thin  plate  of  hard  brafs,  called  the  tongue;  one  end  of 
which  is  kept  in  its  poiition  by  a  fmall  wooden  wedge  f, 
and  the  other  left  at  liberty  to  vibrate  with  the  aCtion  of 
the  wind.  The  degree  of  acutenefs  or  gravity  of  a  reed- 
pipe,  depends  jointly  on  the  length  of  the  tongue  and 
that  of  the  pipe,  meafured  from  the  extremity  of  the  reed 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tube.  It  is,  therefore,  neceflary 
to  have  fome  method  of  altering  the  length  of  the  reed, 
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in  order  to  tune  the  pipe.  This  is  effefited  by  pulling  up, 
or  pulhing  down,  the  wire -fp ring  g ;  which,  preffing  the 
tongue  clofely  againft  the  reed,  ihortens  or  lengthens  the 
vibrating  portion  of  it.  The  degree  of  gravity,  or  acute¬ 
nefs,  of  any  pipe,  depends  upon  the  length ;  mealured,  in 
an  open  pipe,  from  the  edge  of  the  mouth  to  the  extremity 
of  the  tube  ;  and,  in  a  flopped  pipe,  from  the  edge  of  the 
mouth  to  the  interior  furface  of  the  tompion.  A  flopped 
pipe  is  half  the  length  of  an  open  pipe  of  the  fame  pitch. 

We  now  return  to  fig.  1.  where  X  reprelents  a  ftopped- 
pipe  of  wood,  Z  a  flute-pipe  of  metal,  Y  a  trumpet-pipe 
of  metal,  (landing  in  their  places  in  the  rows  we  have 
mentioned.  The  pipes,  to  prevent  them  from  falling, 
pafs  through  holes  made  in  boards  placed  upon  the  up¬ 
per  board.  The  pipes  are  made  to  communicate  with  the 
wind-cheft  in  the  following  manner:  There  are  holes 
bored  that  go  through  the  upper  and  lower  boards,  and 
through  the  Aider  (when  it  is  drawn  out),  into  the  parti¬ 
tion  below  ;  lo  that  any  pipes  placed  upon  thofe  holes 
will  then  communicate  with  the  partition,  which,  by  its 
valve,  communicates  with  the  wind-cheft.  But,  when  the 
Aider  is  thruft  in,  its  holes  do  not  anfwer  to  thofe  in  the 
upper  and  lower  boards  ;  therefore,  the  communication 
is  flopped,  fo  that  no  wind  can  get  to  the  pipe. 

To  every  large  organ  there  muft  be  at  leaft  two  pair  of 
bellows,  which  are  marked  in  fig.  1.  by  T  U,  T  U.  O,  O, 
are  the  handles,  moving  upon  the  axis  nn,  nn.  Each  of 
thefe  bellows  confifts  of  two  boards,  the  loweft  of  which 
is  immovable  ;  and  in  this  there  is  a  valve  r,  opening  in¬ 
wards,  and  a  tube  leading  to  it,  called  the  conveying  tube. 
There  is  alfo  a  hole  in  this  under  board,  from  which  a 
tube  leads  to  the  port-vent,  which  is  a  fquare  tube 
marked  4,  rifing  upward,  and  inferted  into  the  under 
fide  of  the  wind-cheft  at  2.  In  the  tube  leading  to  the 
port-vent,  there  is  a  valve  that  opens  towards  the  port- 
vent,  and  fulfers  the  air  to  go  up  the  port-vent,  but  not 
to  return.  Now  the  handle  O,  being  pulled  down,  raifes 
the  tipper  board  T,  and  the  air  enters  through  the  valve  r ; 
and,  when  the  handle  is  let  go,  the  weight  of  the  upper 
board,  which  carries  three  or  four  pounds  to  every  fquare 
foot,  continually  defeending,  drives  the  air  through  the 
port-vent  to  the  found-board  ;  and,  as  the  bellows  work 
alternately,  one  pair  is  conftantly  defeending,  which  oc- 
^cafions  a  continual  blatt  through  the  port- vent. 

The  bellows  are  fliowm  feparately  at  figs.  12  and  13. 
Single-bellows,  for  a  chamber-organ,  conlift  of  two  ob¬ 
long  boards,  a  b,  ccl,  fig.  12.  connected  at  b  by  a  joint  of 
leather  or  web,  and  at  the  other  three  fides  by  thin  folds 
,of  wood  joined  together  with  leather.  The  lower  board 
is  fixed,  the  upper  movable.  In  the  lowrer  board,  at  e f,  is 
an  aperture  covered  with  a  valve  (called  by  the  organ- 
builders  a  pallet)  opening  inwards.  At  g  is  another 
aperture,  covered  with  a  hollow  boxgr/,  communicatino- 
with  the  wind-trunk;  upon  the  mouth  of  which  is  an¬ 
other  pallet  opening  outwards.  When  the  upper  board, 
a  b,  is  raifed  by  prefling  down  the  handle  of  the  lever  hi, 
the  air  enters  the  bellows  at  the  aperture  cf,  and,  upon 
letting  go  the  lever,  is  forced  into  the  wind-trunk  at  d, 
by  the  prefiure  of  weights  placed  upon  the  upper  board. 
The  pallet  at  cl  prevents  the  return  of  the  wind  from  the 
wind-trunk,  when  the  upper  board  is  raifed.  Double 
bellows  are  made  wdth  three  boards;  a  b,  (fig.  13.)  the 
rifer;  ccl,  the  middle;  and  ef,  the  feeder  boards.  -At  % 
in  the  feeder,  is  an  aperture,  and  pallet  to  receive  the  air; 
at  h,  in  the  middle  board,  is  the  pallet  of  communication  • 
and  at  i,  in  the  rifer,  the  watte  pallet,  which  is  contrived 
to  open,  when  the  bellows  are  fufticiently  full.  The  rifer 
empties  itfelf  into  the  wind-trunk  at  c.  In  old  bellows  of 
this  kind,  the  rifer  is  connected  with  the  middle  board,  in 
a  manner  fimilar  to  the  Angle  bellows  ;  but  it  is  now  ufual 
to  join  them  with  folds  of  an  equal  breadth  in  all  parts, 
fo  that  the  upper  board,  in  rifing,  is  always  parallel  to 
the  middle  board.  Thefe  are  called  horizontal  bellows,  in 
contradiftinction  to  thole  which. rife  diagonally.  Their 
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aftion  is  very  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  old  form.  They 
afford  a  greater  quantity  of  wind,  in  proportion  to  the 
cafe-room  they  occupy  j  the  prefl'ure  is  more  equal;  and 
they  are  not  liable  to  jerk  or  quiver.  Though  lately 
brought  into  common  ufe,  they  are  by  no  means  a  mo¬ 
dern  invention,  as  Pere  Merfenne  defcribes  them  under 
the  name  of  bellows  a  la  lanterne. 

All  the  internal  ftrudlure  of  the  organ  is  concealed  from 
fight  by  the  front  of  the  inllrument,  which  Hands  upon 
the  part  between  the  numbers  3  and  6  (fig.  1.)  In  every 
organ,  the  number  of  partitions  L  L,  M  M,  &c.  that  are 
in  the  found-board  (fig.  1.)  that  of  the  valves  VV,  that 
of  the  rollers  ss,  or  of  the  levers  xy  or  8  9  and  their  wires, 
and  that  of  the  keys  ABC,  &c.  muff  be  always  equal. 
The  keys  are  placed  between  GG,  but  the  fcheme  could 
not  contain  them  all.  There  are  alfo  as  many  handles 
I,  l,  Se c.  rollers  R  R,  See.  Aiders  f,f,  Sec.  as  there  are  flops 
upon  the  organ ;  and  it  muft  be  obi'erved,  that  between 
the  Aiders  f,f,  Sec.  there  are  as  many  Aiders  on  the  right 
hand,  and  the  fame  number  of  handles  and  rollers,  and 
other  row's  of  pipes  placed  between  L  N,  P  Q,  which 
could  not  be  expreffed  in  the  figure.  The  leaft  pipes  and 
partitions  are  placed  toward  the  middle  of  the  organ,  and 
the  greatefl  on  the  outfide.  The  flops  of  an  organ  have 
various  denominations,  according  to  the  founds  they  are 
to  produce ;  fome  of  which  are  diapafon,  principal,  fif¬ 
teenth,  twelfth,  tierce,  cornet,  trumpet,  French  horn, 
vox  humana,  flute,  baffoon,  cremona,  & c.  The  foreign 
organs,  efpecially  thofe  of  Germany,  have  many  more : 
particularly  that  in  the  abbey-church  of  Weingarten,  a 
town  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  which  has  66  flops,  and 
contains  no  fewer  than  6666  pipes.  The  organ  at  Haerlem 
is  faid  to  have  60  flops,  many  of  them  but  little  known 
to  the  Englifh  workmen,  and  diftinguifhed  bynames  that 
exprefs  the  founds  which  they  produce. 

When  this  magnificent  inllrument  is  played,  the  han¬ 
dle  O  of  the  bellows  is  firfl  put  down,  which  raifes  the 
upper  board  T,  and  gives  room  for  the  air  to  enter  by  the 
valve  r.  Then  the  other  handle  O  is  put  down  :  in  the 
mean  time  the  board  T,  belonging  to  the  firfl  handle,  de- 
feending,  and  fhutting  the  valve  r,  drives  the  air  through 
the  other  valve,  up  the  port-vent,  and  into  the  wind-cheft. 
Then  drawing  out  any  handle,  as  that  of  the  flute-flop  pi, 
which  draws  out  the  flider/g-,  all  the  pipes  in  the  fet  L  N 
are  ready  to  play,  as  foon  as  the  keys  C,  D,  E,  &c.  are 
put  down  ;  therefore,  if  the  key  D  be  put  down,  it  opens 
the  correfponding  valve  mV,  through  w'hich  the  air  en¬ 
ters  into  the  pipe  X,  and  makes  it  found.  In  the  fame 
manner  any  other  pipe  in  the  fet  LN,  will  found  when  its 
key  is  put  down  ;  but  no  pipe,  in  any  other  fet,  will  found 
till  the  Aider  be  drawn  out  by  its  correfponding  handle. 

The  number  of  keys,  or  compafs  of  the  organ,  in  the 
time  of  father  Schmidt,  was  commonly  confined  to  four 
o6taves ;  from  double  C  in  the  bafs,  to  C  in  alt.  To  thefe, 
two  notes,  GG  and  A  A,  were  fometimes  added  to  the 
loweft  oftave.  An  organ  of  this  compafs  is  faid  to  have 
thort  oftaves.  When  the  keys  are  extended  to  G  G  in  re¬ 
gular  fucceflion,  the  organ  is  faid  to  have  long  compafs. 
The  modern  builders  have  extended  the  keys  upwards  to 
F  in  altiflimo. 

Befides  the  manuals,  or  keys  for  the  hand,  there  are,  in 
fome  large  church-organs,  pedals,  or  keys  played  with  the 
feet;  faid  to  be  the  invention  of  Bernard,  a  German, 
about  the  year  1400.  Thefe  command  certain  pipes, 
which,  to  increafe  the  harmony,  are  tuned  an  oflave  be¬ 
low  the  diapafon.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the 
Englilh  builders  have  not  followed  fome  certain  and  in¬ 
variable  rule  for  the  pofition  of  their  pedals,  as  they  do 
for  their  keys.  Scarcely  two  organs  in  the  kingdom  have 
their  pedals  alike,  either  with  refpedt  to  number  or  pofi¬ 
tion  ;  fo  that  every  performer,  who  comes  to  an  organ 
with  which  he  is  not  previoufly  acquainted  (be  he  ever  fo 
ikilful  in  the  ufe  of  pedals),  has  the  whole  of  his  buiinefs 
to  learn  again.  The  dilpofition  of  the  pedals  of  the  fine 
organ  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  might  ferve  as  a  model  for 


all  other  EngliAi  organs.  Each  oflave  of  the  pedal  occu¬ 
pies  the  fipace  of  two  octaves  of  the  finger-keys ;  and  the 
C’s  are  placed  under  each  other. 

Among  the  modern  improvements  of  the  organ,  the 
moll  remarkable  are  the  fwell  and  the  tremblant.  The 
fwell  is  faid  to  be  an  EngliAi  invention  ;  and  Dr.  Burney, 
in  his  Tour  through  Germany,  fays  that  he  found  only 
one  organ  in  which  a  fwell  had.  been  attempted,  and  that 
in  a  very  imperfefl  manner.  The  fwell  has  its  pipes  in- 
clofed  in  a  flout  wooden  box,  with  abiding  door;  which, 
being  gradually  opened  by  the  prelfure  of  the  performer’s 
foot,  the  found  is  increafed,  and  is  diminiAied  by  a  con¬ 
trary  motion.  The  fwell  organ  is  commonly  placed  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  cafe,  either  over  the  great  organ,  or 
over  the  choir-organ.  The  tremblant  is  a  contrivance 
by  means  of  a  valve  in  the  port-vent,  or  palfage  from  the 
wind-cheft,  to  check  the  wind,  and  admititonly  by  ftarts ; 
fo  that  the  notes  feem  to  Hammer,  and  the  whole  inll'ru- 
ment  to  fob,  in  a  very  lingular  manner.  There  is  a  trem¬ 
blant  in  the  organ  at  the  German  chapel  in  the  Savoy. 

Thofe  who  wilh  to  be  further  informed  in  the  hiftory 
and  practice  of  organ-building,  are  referred  to  L’Harmonie 
Univerfelle,  folio,  Paris,  1636;  Harmonicorum  Libri  Duo- 
decimi,  folio,  Paris,  1648  ;  Fadteur  d’Orgues,  Paris,  1766; 
and  Mr.  Mafon’s  Effays  on  EngliAi  Church  Mufic. 

The  organs  in  our  churches,  that  have  been  well  pre- 
ferved,  of  father  Schmidt’s  make,  fuch  as  St.  Paul’s,  the 
Temple,  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford,  Trinity-college,  Cambridge, 
Sec.  are  far  fuperior  in  tone  to  any  of  more  modern  con- 
ftruftion  ;  but  the  mechanifm  has  been  improved  during 
the  laft  century,  by  Byfield,  Snetzler,  Green,  Gray,  Sec. 
The  touch  is  lighter,  the  compafs  extended,  and  the 
reed-work  admirable.  The  dulciana-ftop,  brought  hither 
by  Snetzler,  is  a  tall,  delicate,  narrow,  pipe,  of  an  ex- 
quifite  fweet  tone,  without  a  reed  ;  on  which  account  it 
ftands  in  tune  equally  well  with  the  open  diapafon. 
Though  the  bell  keyed-inftruments  in  England  have  been 
made  by  Germans,  they  work  here  better  than  in  their 
own  country  in  fize  and  number  of  flops :  they  greatly 
lurpafs  us  in  the  fize  of  their  organs,  but  the  mechanifm  is 
infinitely  inferior  ;  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  work- 
manfliip  being  better  paid  here  than  in  the  German  do¬ 
minions,  where  labour  is  cheap. 

The  long  keys  of  our  old  church-organs  were  made  of 
box  or  ebony,  and  the  fliort,  or  flats  and  fliarps,  of  ivory. 
But  at  prefent,  the  long  keys,  or  natural  notes,  like  thofe 
in  harpfichords  and  piano-fortes,  are  of  ivory,  and  the  flats 
and  fliarps  of  ebony,  or  dyed  pear-tree  wood. 

An  organ,  when  complete  for  cathedrals,  is  of  three¬ 
fold  conltruftion,  and  furnilhed  with  three  fets  of  keys; 
one  for  what  is  called  the  great  organ,  and  which  is  the 
middle  fet,  a  fecond  (or  lower  fet)  for  the  choir-organ, 
and  a  third  (or  upper  fet)  for  the  fwell.  In  the  great 
organ,  the  principal  flops  are :  the  two  diapafons,  the 
principal,  the  twelfth,  the  fifteenth,  the  fefquialtera,  the 
mixture  or  furniture,  the  trumpet,  the  clarion,  and  the 
cornet.  The  choir-organ  ufually  contains  the  ftopt  dia¬ 
pafon,  the  dulciana,  the  principal,  the  flute,  the  balfoon, 
and  the  vox  humana.  The  fwell  comprifes  the  two  dia¬ 
pafons,  the  principal,  the  hautboy,  trumpet,  and  cornet. 

In  attempting  to  deferibe  the  requifites  of  a  good  organ, 
we  fliall  begin  with  the  bellows  ;  which,  befides  being  of 
a  fize  fully  adequate  to  fupply  the  chorus,  fliould  at  all 
times  give  an  equal  weight  of  wind.  This  may  be  known, 
by  holding  down  two  notes  of  the  diapafon,  or  any  other 
flop,  when  the  bellows  are  nearly  full,  and  obl'erving 
whether  they  continue  in  the  lame  relative  llate  of  tune, 
until  the  bellows  are  nearly  empty.  If  they  do,  the  wind 
is  equal ;  without  which,  no  organ  can  ever  be  in  tune  ; 
alfo,  when  carefully  blown,  no  difference  fliould  be  heard 
from  the  aftion  of  blowing.  In  like  manner,  a  Angle 
note  of  the  diapafon  fliould  continue  unaltered  in  its 
pitch,  and  fmooth  in  its  tone,  while  the  other  flops  are 
added  in  fucceflion,  until  the  whole  chorus  be  drawn. 
This  proves  that  the  wind  meets  with  no  impediment  in 
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its  courfe  to  the  pipes  t  a  requifite  of  no  Iefs  importance 
than  the  former. 

The  draw-flops  fhould  move  with  fufficient  eafe  and 
fmoothnefs ;  and  fhould  flop  fo  decidedly,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  their  being  completely  drawn,  or  flint.  The 
touch  of  the  keys  fhould  be  free  and  elaftic,  and  exaftly 
the  fame  preffure  fhould  be  requifite  to  put  down  every 
key  throughout  the  fcale.  No  better  proof  can  be  given 
of  a  good  touch,  than  that  a  turned  lhake  can  be  executed 
with  equal  facility  in  every  part  of  the  fcale,  except  per¬ 
haps  in  the  lowelt  oftave,  where  it  is  not  to  be  expefted  or 
defired.  If  all  thefe  things  aft  without  noife,  the  mechanical 
parts  of  the  organ  may  be  confidered  good,  and  in  order. 

The  goodnefs  of  the  pipes  is  not  fo  eafily  defcribed, 
becaufe  much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  tone,  of 
which  little  idea  can  be  given  in  words.  A  fine  quality 
and  great  flrength  can  hardly  be  expefted  from  the  fame 
pipe  :  it  therefore  depends  fomewhat  on  choice  which  to 
prefer;  though  it  does  not  follow  that  all  foft-toned  pipes 
are  of  a  fine  quality.  Hut,  be  the  quality  what  it  may, 
it  fhould  be  uniform  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  :  a  requi¬ 
fite  which  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  infifled  on  in  all  inftru- 
ments,  fo  as  to  give  the  idea  of  all  the  notes  coming  from 
the  fame  pipe  or  firing. 

It  is  indifpenfable  to  an  organ,  that  it  have  a  good 
flopped  diapafon,  as  that  flop  is  the  foundation  of  the 
organ,  and  is  never  fhut,  except  when  the  dulciana  or 
flute  are  ufed  as  folo-flops.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
it  be  fufficiently  full  and  bold  in  the  bafs,  particularly  in 
thofe  chamber-organs  which  have  an  open  diapafon ;  as 
that  flop  is  feldom  extended  lower  than  G-gamut.  And 
in  large  church-organs,  where  the  open  diapafon  goes 
through  the  fcale,  the  lower  notes  are  feeble,  if  not  fup- 
ported  by  the  flopped  diapafon  ;  and  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  no  flop  fhould  be  loudell  at  the  top.  Of  the  open 
diapafon,  little  more  need  be  faid,  than  that  it  fhould  be 
full,  fmooth,  and  articulate.  In  fmall  organs  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  difpenfed  with  ;  and  in  thofe  which  are  larger,  it  is 
in  the  treble  only,  or  more  orlefs  extended  into  the  bafs, 
according  to  the  fize  of  the  organ, or  choice  of  the  builder; 
and  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  it  is  better  that  the  loweft 
pipes  fhould  not  be  fo  loud  as  to  make  the  break  very 
perceptible.  In  large  church-organs  there  are  frequently 
two  open  diapafons  through;  and  nothing  can  be  a 
greater  recommendation  to  an  organ  than  its  having  good 
diapafons.  What  has  been  already  faid  will  apply  to  all 
other  flops  generally,  when  taken  fingly  ;  but  their  rela¬ 
tive  flrength  is  of  great  importance  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
chorus.  As  a  Angle  flop  fhould  not  be  loudeft  at  the  top, 
fo  the  chorus-ltops  fhould  not  predominate  over  the  dia¬ 
pafons  ;  a  fault  very  general  in  the  old  organs,  arifing 
from  the  bad  tafle  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  made. 
The  chorus  fhould  be  rich,  brilliant,  and  articulate;  and 
the  twelfth  and  tierce,  and  their  oftaves,  fhould  not  be 
heard,  except  when  liflened  for.  The  trumpet-flop,  when 
good,  adds  greatly  to  the  majefly,  as  well  as  to  the  flrength 
of  the  chorus  ;  and  its  oftave,  the  clarion,  increafes  its 
brilliancy. 

The  goodnefs  of  thefe,  and  all  other  reed-flops,  befides 
the  requifites  already  mentioned,  depends  upon  their 
fpeaking  readily  and  quickly ;  and  being  free  from  the 
nafal  tone,  fuch  as  is  produced  by  bad  players  on  the 
clarionet  or  hautboy.  And  it  had  been  well  if  the  trum¬ 
pet  had  never  been  ufed  as  any  other  than  a  chorus-flop ; 
for  its  ufe,  as  an  imitation  of  a  real  trumpet,  has  given 
rife  to  the  introduftion  of  a  variety  of  imitation-flops  ; 
moft  of  them  a  difgrace  to  the  noble  inflrument  in  which 
they  are  fufl'ered  to  intrude;  and  its  confequence,  a 
trifling  and  vitiated  flyle  of  performance  equally  dif- 
gracetul  to  the  tafle  of  this  country,  w'here  only  it  is 
cultivated. 

We  have  mentioned  (p.  368.)  the  fcarcity  of  organ- 
builders  at  the  time  of  the  refloration.  Harris,  fen.  and 
Renatus  Harris,  his  fon,  two  eminent  organ-builders, 
called  hither  from  France,  foon  after  the  refloration,  to 
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fupply  our  churches  with  inflruments,  (which,  during 
the  time  of  the  republic,  had  been  injured,  banilhed,  or 
deflroyed,)  were  excellent  workmen,  only  inferior  to  fa¬ 
ther  Schmidt,  to  whom  Renatus,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1672,  became  a  formidable  rival.  The  conten¬ 
tion  between  thefe  eminent  artifls,  at  the  time  of  erefting 
the  admirable  organ  which  Hill  hands'  in  the  Temple- 
church,  w'as  carried  on  with  fuch  fpirit,  not  to  fay  vio¬ 
lence,  as  perhaps  never  happened  before  or  fince  on  a 
fimilar  occafion. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the 
mailer  of  the  Temple  and  the  benchers,  being  determined 
to  have  as  complete  an  organ  erefted  in  their  church  as 
oflible,  received  propofals  from  both  thefe  eminent  artifls, 
acked  by  the  recommendation  of  fuch  an  equal  number 
of  powerful  friends  and  celebrated  organifls,  that  they 
were  unable  to  determine  among  themfelves  which  to 
employ.  They  therefore  told  the  candidates,  if  each  of 
them  would  ereft  an  organ  in  different  parts  of  the  church, 
they  would  retain  that  which,  in  the  greatefl  number  of 
excellencies,  fhould  be  allowed  to  deferve  the  preference. 
Schmidt  and  Harris  agreeing  to  this  propofal,  in  about 
eight  or  nine  months,  each  had,  with  the  utmoll  exertion 
of  liis  abilities,  an  inflrument  ready  for  trial.  Dr.  Tud- 
way  living  at  the  time,  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  both, 
fays  that  Dr.  Blow  and  Purcell,  then  in  their  prime,  per¬ 
formed  on  father  Schmidt’s  organ,  on  appointed  days, 
and  difplayed  its  excellence  ;  and,  till  the  other  was  heard, 
every  one  believed  that  this  muft  be  chofen.  Harris  em¬ 
ployed  M.  Lullie,  organift  to  queen  Catharine,  a  very  . 
eminent  mailer,  to  touch  his  organ,  which  brought  it 
into  favour ;  and  thus  they  continued  vying  with  each 
other  for  near  a  twelvemonth.  At  length,  Harris  chal¬ 
lenged  father  Schmidt  to  make  additional  reed-flops  in  a 
given  time ;  thefe  were  the  vox-humana,  cremorne,  the 
double  courtel,  or  double  baflbon,  and  fome  others. 
Thefe  flops,  then  newly-invented,  or  at  leaft  new  to 
Englifh  ears,  gave  great  delight  to  the  crowds  who  at¬ 
tended  the  trials  ;  and  the  imitations  were  fo  exaft  and 
pleafing  on  both  fides,  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
who  had  bell  fucceeded.  At  length,  the  deciiion  was  left 
to  lord  chief-juflice  Jefferies,  afterwards  king  James  II’s 
pliant  chancellor,  who  was  of  that  fociety,  and  he  termi¬ 
nated  the  controverfy  in  favour  of  Schmidt ;  fo  that 
Harris’s  organ  was  taken  away  without  lofs  of  reputation, 
having  fo  long  pleafed  and  puzzled  better  judges  than 
Jefferies.  The  Hon.  Roger  North,  who  was  in  London 
at  the  time  of  the  contention  at  the  Temple-church,  fays, 
in  his  Memoirs  of  Mufic,  that  the  competition  between 
father  Schmidt  and  Harris,  the  two  belt  artifls  in  Europe, 
was  carried  on  with  fuch  violence  by  the  friends  of  both, 
that  they  “  were  juft  not  ruined.”  Indeed  old  Rofeingrave 
affured  Dr.  Burney,  that  the  partifans  for  each  candi- 
date,  in  the  fury  of  their  zeal,  proceeded  to  the  moft  mif- 
chievous  and  unwarrantable  a6ts  of  hollilities ;  and  that, 
in  the  night  preceding  the  lall  trial  of  the  reed-flops,  the 
friends  of  Harris  cut  the  bellows  of  Schmidt’s  organ  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that,  when  the  time  came  for  playing 
upon  it,  no  wind  could  be  conveyed  into  the  wind-cheft. 
Harris’s  organ,  after  its  rejeftion  at  the  Temple,  was  part 
of  it  erefted  at  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  and  part  in  the 
cathedral  of  Chrift-church,  Dublin. 

Befides  this  complete  organ,  there  are  other  organs  of 
fmaller  fizes  and  more  limited  powers,  adapted  to  church, 
chapel,  and  chamber,  ufe.  There  is  alfo  th e barrel-organ, 
which  has  the  parts  of  other  organs,  with  the  addition  of 
a  cylinder,  or  barrel,  revolving  on  pivots :  on  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  this,  by  means  of  wires,  pins,  and  ftaples, 
are  let  the  tunes  it  is  intended  to  perform.  Thefe  pins 
and  ftaples,  by  the  revolution  of  the  barrel,  aft  upon  the 
keys,  and  give  admiflion  to  the  wind,  from  the  bellows  to 
the  pipes.  The  barrel-organ  is  frequently  made  portable, 
and  fo  contrived,  that  the  fame  aftion  of  the  hand  which 
turns  the  barrel  fupplies  the  wind,  by  giving  motion  to 
the  bellows. 
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Of  all  mufical  inftruments,  the  barrel-organ  is  the  moft 
eafy  of  performance,  as  it  merely  requires  a  regular  mo¬ 
tion  given  to  it  by  a  handle.  On  this  account,  it  is  an 
inftrument  of  very  general  ufe  ;  and  the  recent  improve¬ 
ments  of  fome  Engiifh  artills,  have  rendered  the  barrel 
capable  of  producing  an  effeft  equal  to  the  fingers  of  the 
firft-rate  performers.  Barrels  are  now  very’  generally 
added  to  chamber-organs,  operating  on  the  fame  pipes 
as  the  finger-keys,  though  by  a  different  fet  of  keys  ; 
fo  that  either  barrel  or  finger-keys  may  be  ufed  independ¬ 
ently  of  each  other.  Many  barrel-organs  are  conftru&ed 
on  an  extremely  final]  fcale,  motion  being  given  to  them 
by  clock-work.  The  whole  inftrument  is  frequently  con¬ 
cealed  in  fome  piece  of  furniture  ;  and  the  clock,  being 
previoufly  wound  up,  is  put  in  motion  at  pleafure,  by 
difc barging  a  trigger,  producing  a  very  agreeable  effeit  to 
thofe  unacquainted  with  the  concealment. 

A  moft  powerful  and  grand  inftrument  of  this  kind, 
called  the  Apollonicon,  is  now  exhibiting  at  Flight  and 
Robl'on’s,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  London.  This  inftrument 
has  attracted,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  the  curiofity  and 
attention  of  the  mufical  world.  As  a  high  refult  of  me¬ 
chanical  (kill,  and  as  a  mode  of  producing  mufical  founds, 
it  deferves  high  ecomium.  It  is  efientially  an  organ,  on 
a  very  large  fcale,  and  of  an  extenfive  compafs,  comprifing 
every  (hade  and  gradation  of  found  from  great  power  to 
extreme  foftnef's  and  fweetnefs  ;  and  pofl'efi’es  moreover 
the  capacity  of  being  played  on  by  five  performers  at  the 
fame  time.  To  the  notion,  however,  which  appears  to 
have  obtained  currency,  that  it  is  equal  in  effedt  to  the 
variety  and  richnefs  of  a  full  orcheftra,  to  the  union  and 
contrail  of  voices  and  inftruments,  we  cannot  lend  our 
fandtion :  from  no  one  inftrument,  however  perfect  and 
complicated,  will  fuch  a  refult  ever  be  obtained;  and  this 
is  not  altogether  free  from  the  defedls  which  are  inherent 
in  inftruments  of  this  charadler,  the  organ  lpecies,  of  mo¬ 
notony,  the  want  of  the  Jiaccato,  and  of  the  perfect  and 
gradual  crefcendo  and  diminuendo.  It  is  but  juftice,  at  the 
lame  time,  to  obferve,  that  in  this  latter  refpedl  it  has 
improved  on,  and  exceeded  the  powers  of,  organs  in 
general.  On  the  whole  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  the 
Apollonicon,  in  its  prefent  mode  of  exhibition,  is  deferv- 
ing  a  vifit ;  and  will  rank  the  higher,  if  its  admirers  do 
not  injudicioufly  extol  it  for  qualities  which  it  does  not 
polfefs. 

The  hydraulic  organ,  already  mentioned,  is  a  machine 
that  plays  by  water  inllead  of  wind.  Of  thefe  there  are 
feveral  in  Italy,  in  the  grottoes  of  vineyards.  Ctefebes  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes, 
is  faid  to  have  invented  organs  that  played  by  comprefting 
the  air  with  water,  as  is  ftill  pradtifed.  Archimedes  and 
Vitruvius  have  left  us  defcriptions  of  the  hydraulic  organ. 
In  the  cabinet  of  queen  Chriftina  is  a  beautiful  and  large 
medallion  of  Valentinian,  on  the  reverfe  whereof  is  feen 
one  of  thele  hydraulic  organs,  with  two  men,  one  on 
the  right,  the  other  on  the  left,  feeming  to  pump  the 
water  which  plays  it,  and  to  liiten  to  its  found.  It  has 
only  eight  pipes,  placed  on  a  round  pedeftal.  The  in- 
fcription  is  placea  spetri,  if  it  be  not  wrong  copied, 
which  we  fufpedt  to  be  the  cafe. 

The  Sptnet. — The  fpinet  is  a  ftringed  inftrument,  but 
played  with  keys  like  the  organ.  The  name  is  derived 
from  Jpina,  a  thorn,  or  quill,  the  tone  being  produced  by 
a  crow-quill  inferred  in  the  tongue  of  a  little  machine 
called  a  jack.  The  inftrument  confifts  of  a  cheft,  or  belly, 
ma'de  of  the  moft  porous  and  refinous  wood  to  be  found, 
and  a  table  of  fir  faftened  on  rods,  called  the  J'ound-board, 
which  bears  on  the  fides  :  on  the  table  are  raifed  two  little 
prominences  or  bridges,  in  which  are  fixed  as  many  pins 
as  there  are  firings  on  the  inftrument. 

The  keys,  when  prefled  down  at  the  end  by  the  finger, 
on  the  principle  of  the  lever,  make  the  other  end  throw 
up  jacks,  which  ftrike  the  firings,  and  caufe  the  found  by 
means  or  the  quills  with  which  they  are  armed.  The 
thirty  thickeft  firings  are  of  brafs ;  the  others,  for  the 
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more  delicate  tones,  are  of  fteel  or  iron  wire,  faftened  at 
one  end  by  hooks,  and  at  the  other  on  pins,  by  which 
they  receive  their  tenfion  over  the  bridges  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  figure  of  the  fpinet  is  like  that  of  a  horizontal  harp, 
and  the  harp  an  inverted  fpinet.  It  is  tuned  in  the  fame 
manner  as  other  keyed  inftruments,  by  fths  and  8ths, 
with  or  without  bearings,  as  the  tuner  or  the  owner  of 
the  inftrument  ftiall  pleafe.  There  have  been  fpinets  and 
harpfichords  made  for  curious  people  with  fome  or  all  the 
keys  fplit  or  cut  in  two,  and  furnifhing  a  different  tone, 
for  F*1  and  Gb,  D*  and  Eb,  &c.  to  perfect  fome  of  the 
moft  offenfive  keys  in  common  tuning.  Zarlino  had  air 
inftrument  of  this  kind  made  at  Venice,  and  it  was  after¬ 
wards  fent  to  England  ;  but  the  mechanifm  and  tone  were 
fo  bad,  that  no  tuning  could  render  its  founds  agreeable. 
There  are  quarter- notes,  as  they  are  called,  in  the  Temple 
organ,  to  three  of  the  five  fiiort  keys  ;  but,  except  in 
pfalmody,  or  very  flow  movements,  Stanley  never  ven¬ 
tured  to  touch  them.  The  fpinet  has  but  a  Angle  firing  to 
each  note.  We  believe  that  very  few  fpinets  have  been 
made  fince  the  middle  of  the  laft  century. 

The  virginal  was  a  keyed  inftrument  of  one  firing,  jack, 
and  quill,  to  each  note,  like  a  fpinet ;  but  in  fliape  re- 
fembling  the  prefent  fmall  piano-forte.  It  has  been  ima¬ 
gined  to  have  been  invented  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  have  been  thus  denominated 
in  honour  of  that  virgin  princefs  ;  but  Dr.  Burney  has 
brought  a  proof  of  its  ufe  in  this  kingdom  before  Ihe  was 
queen;  and  a  drawing  and  delcription  of  it  appeared  in 
Lufcinius’s  Mufurgia,  before  (he  was  born.  Dr.  Johnfon 
imagines  that  this  inftrument  had  its  name  from  being 
chiefly  ufed  by  young  ladies. 

A  virginal  which  had  belonged  to  queen  Elizabeth  is 
ftill  extant,  and  in  good  prefervation.  It  was  purchafed 
at  lord  Spencer  Chichefter’s  fale  at  Fifherwick,  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Jonah  Child,  a  painter,  at 
Dudley  in  Worcellerfliire.  The  cafe  is  of  cedar,  covered 
with  crimfon  Genoa  velvet,  upon  which  are  three  ancient 
gilt  locks,  finely  engraved  :  the  iniide  of  the  cafe  is  lined 
with  ftrong  yellow  tabby  iilk.  The  whole  is  in  a  high 
ftate  of  prefervation,  light  and  portable,  not  exceeding 
twenty-four  pounds  in  weight;  being  five  feet  long,  fix- 
teen  inches  wide,  arid  l'even  inches  deep.  The  front  is 
covered  entirely  with  gold  ;  having  a  border  round  the 
infide  two  inches  and  a  half  broad.  There  are  fifty  keys, 
with  jacks  and  quills;  thirty  of  them  ebony,  tipped  with 
gold;  and  the  femitone  keys  (twenty  in  number)  are  in¬ 
laid  with  filver,  ivory,  and  different  kinds  of  wood,  each 
key  confining  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces.  The 
royal  arms  of  Elizabeth,  at  one  end,  are  moft  exquilitely 
emblazoned  :  at  the  other  end  a  dove,  riling  Luna,  crowned, 
holding  in  its  right  foot  a  fceptre,  and  Handing  upon  an 
oak-tree,  couped,  and  eradicated.  It  is  impoftible  to  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  ornaments  and  workmanlhip  of 
the  whole.  The  painting  is  done  upon  gold,  with  car¬ 
mine,  lake,  and  fine  ultramarine,  and  the  ornaments  are 
minutely  engraven  upon  the  gold,  which  give  it  a  moft 
beautiful  appearance. 

Speaking  of  this  lingularly-curious  inftrument,  the  late 
Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  Hiltory  of  Staffordlhire,  vol.  i.  p.  365, 
article  Fijherwick,  fays,  “  The  mufic-rooms,  which  are 
elegantly  fitted  up,  contain  an  excellent  colledlion  of  in¬ 
ftruments  by  the  firft  makers:  but  the  greateft  curiofity, 
in  this  line,  is  a  virginal ;  which  his  lordlhip  purchafed 
fome  years  fince  in  London,  and  which  has  lain  fome 
time  in  obfcurity.  It  is  covered  with  crimfon  velvet, 
and  richly  decorated  in  front  with  japan  and  gilt  orna¬ 
ments,  among  which  are  the  arms  and  l'upporters  of  queen 
Elizabeth  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other,  a  bird,  crowned, 
holding  in  its  right  paw  a  Iceptre.  It  is  in  fliape  and  fize 
much  like  a  fpinet,  but  opens  on  the  oppoiite  fide,  and 
then  refembles  a  common  piano-forte.  The  beauty  and 
elegance  of  the  ornaments,  together  with  the  above  arms 
and  badge,  leave  little  room  to  doubt  that  it  was,  what 
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tradition  Antes  it  to  have  been,  an  inftrument  once  be¬ 
longing  to,  that  great  queen.” 

Dr.  Burney  fays,  that  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  the  reft  of 
Henry  the  Eighth’s  children,  and  indeed  all  theprinceffes 
of  Europe  at  that  time,  had  been  taught  muiic  early  in 
life  ;  for  Camden,  in  giving  an  account  of  her  ftudies, 
fays,  “that  flie  underftood  well  the  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian,  tongues ;  and  was  indifferently  well  feen  in  the 
Greek.  Neither  did  ftie  negleCt  mufic,  fo  forthe  as  might 
become  a  princefte  ;  being  able  to  ling,  and  play  upon  the 
lute,  prettily  and  fweetly.”  There  is  reafon  to  conclude 
that  ftie  continued  to  amufe  herfelf  with  muiic  many  years 
after  ftie  afcended  the  throne.  Sir  James  Melvil  gives  an 
account  of  a  curious  converfation  which  he  had  with  this 
princefs,  to  whom  he  was  fent  on  an  embafly,  by  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  in  1564.  After  her  majefty  had  alked 
how  his  queen  dreffed  ?  what  was  the  colour  of  her  hair  ? 
whether  that  or  hers  was  belt  ?  which  of  the  two  was 
faireft  ?  and  which  of  them  was  higheft  in  ltature  ?  then 
ftie  alked  him,  what  kind  of  exercife  ftie  ufed  ?  “  I  anfwer-. 
ed,”  fays  Melvil,  “  that,  when  I  received  my  difpatch, 
the  queen  was  lately  come  from  the  Highland-hunting; 
that,  when  her  more  ferious  affairs  permitted,  ftie  was 
taken  up  with  reading  of  hiltories ;  that  fometimes  ftie 
recreated  herfelf  in  playing  upon  the  lute  and  virginal.” 
She  alked  if  Ihe  played  well  ?  I  faid,  “  Reafonably  for  a 
queen.” — “  The  fame  day,  after  dinner,  my  lord  of  Hunf- 
den  drew  me  up  to  a  quiet  gallery,  that  I  might  hear 
fome  muftck  (but  faid  lie  durft  not  avow  it),  where  I 
might  hear  the  queen  play  upon  the  virginal.  After 
I  had  harkened  awhile,  I  took  by  the  tapeftry  that  hung 
before  the  door  of  the  chamber,  and,  feeing  her  back  was 
towards  the  door,  I  entered  within  the  chamber,  and  ftood 
a  pretty  fpace  ;  but  fne  left  off  immediately,  fo  foon  as  Ihe 
turned  about  and  law  me ;  appearing  to  be  furprifed  to  fee 
me ;  and  came  forward,  feeming  to  ftrike  me  with  her 
hand,  alleging  that  Ihe  ufed  not  to  play  before  men ;  but 
when  Ihe  was  folitary,  to  fliun  melancholy.  She  alked 
how  I  came  there  ?  I  anfwered,  ‘  As  I  was  walking  with 
my  lord  Hunfden,  as  we  palled  by  the  chamber-door,  I 
heard  fucli  a  melody  that  raviflied  me  ;  whereby  I  was 
drawn  in,  ere  I  knew  how;  excufing  my  fault  of  homeli- 
nefs,  as  being  brought  up  in  the  court  of  France,  where 
fucli  freedom  was  allowed  ;  declaring  myfelf  willing  to 
endure  what  kind  of  punilhment  her  majefty  fliould  be 
pleafed  to  infliCt  upon  me,  for  fo  great  an  offence.’  Then 
ftie  fete  down  low  upon  a  culhion,  and  I  upon  my  knees 
by  her;  but,  with  her  own  hands,  ftie  gave  me  a  culhion 
to  lay  under  my  knees;  which  at  firft  I  refufed,  but  ftie 
compelled  me  to  take  it.  She  enquired  whether  my  queen 
or  ftie  played  belt  ?  In  that  I  found  mylelf  obliged  to  give 
her  the  praife.”  Gent.  Mag.  1815. 

The  oldeft  book  of  leffons  that  we  know  of  as  compofed 
exprefsly  for  the  virginal,  is  a  thin  folio,  engraved  on 
copper,  and  publiftied  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  under 
the  following  title:  “  Partkenia,  or  the  Maidenhead  of 
the  firft  Mulicke  that  ever  was  printed  for  the  Virginalls. 
Compofed  by  three  famous  mailers:  William  Byrd,  Dr. 
John  Bull,  and  Orlando  Gibbons,  Gentilmen  of  liis 
Majefties  molt  illuftrious  Chappel.”  Bird  being  here 
called  “  Gentilman  of  his  Majefties  Chappel,”  feem§  to 
imply,  that  he  was  ftill  living  when  it  was  publiftied. 
King  James  died  in  1525,  and  Bird  in  1523.  The  three 
firft  movements  in  this  collection,  confifting  of  a  Pre- 
ludium;  Parana,  Sir  William  Peder;  and  a  Galiarrlo  ;  are 
in  G  minor,  and  may  be  called  a  Suite  of  Leffons.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  movements,  Preludium ;  and  Galiardo, 
Mrs.  Marye  Brownlo,  in  C;  and  the  fixth,  feventh,  and 
eighth,  Parana,  the  Earle  of  Salilbury;  Galiardo  primo ; 
and  Galiardo  J'ccundo,  Mrs.  Marye  Brownlo,  in  A  minor; 
conftitute  wdiat  may  likewife  be  regarded  as  two  other 
Suites  de  Pieces,  or  Sets  of  Leffons. 

The  clavichord,  or  manichord,  is  a  keyed  inftrument 
fomewhat  ot  the  nature  of  the  fpinet  or  virginal,  but  of 
an  oblong  form.  It  is  not  known  in  England,  but  is  ftill 
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much  ufed  in  Germany.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  fmall 
piano-forte :  it  has  no  quills,  jacks,  or  hammers.  The 
firings  are  all  muffled  with  Hips  of  red  cloth,  and  the  tone 
is  produced  by  little  brafs  wedges,  placed  at  the  ends  of 
the  keys,  wdiich,  when  put  down,  prefs  againft  the  middle 
of  the  firings,  acting  as  a  bridge  to  each.  When  this  in¬ 
strument  is  touched  by  a  good  mailer,  it  is  capable  of 
great  expreftion,  though  of  a  melancholy  kind, Something 
like  the  effefil  of  the  old  clofe-fliake  on  the  violin.  It  is 
fometimes  called  the  dumb Jpbict.  The  antiquity  of  this 
keyed  inftrument  in  Germany  is  very  great  among  modern 
mufical  inventions  ;  as  there  is  a  delcription  and  a  reprefen- 
tation  of  it  cut  in  wood,  in  the  Latin  Mufurgia  of  Otto- 
marus  Lufcinius,  printed  at  Strafburg  in  1536.  But  we 
find  mention  made  of  it,  as  a  common  inftrument,  in 
England,  under  the  name  of  clavichord,  by  Taverner,  ftill 
more  early.  The  fcale  of  thefe  three  inllruments  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  old  organs. 

The  Harpsichord. — As  the  harp  was  derived  from 
the  cithara,  fo  was  the  harpiichord  from  the  harp,  being 
indeed  a  horizontal  harp,  except  that  it  is  llrung  entirely 
with  wire.  Its  tone  is  produced  by  jacks  quilled  with 
crow  or  raven  quills.  A  fugle  harpfichord  of  two  unifons 
and  one  fet  of  keys,  was,  in  effect,  a  double  fpinet  or  vir¬ 
ginal.  But  a  double  harpfi chord  ufed  to  have  two  lets  of 
keys,  and  three  firings,  two  unifons  aqd  an  oCtave,  to  each 
note.  Merlin,  we  believe,  was  the  firft  who  changed  the 
oCtave-ftop  to  a  third  unifon,  about  the  year  1770,  wdiich 
rendered  the  inftrument  equally  powerful,  and  lefs  fub- 
j eft  to  go  out  of  tune;  the  oCtave-ftop  being  fo  much 
affeCted  by  the  leaft  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
that  it  almoft  inftantly  difeovered  when  there  was  a  change 
in  the  wind.  Befides  arming  the  tongues  of  the  jacks 
with  crow  or  raven  quills,  feveral  other  means  were  tried 
by  which  to  produce  a  fofter  tone,  and  to  be  more  dura¬ 
ble;  as  the  quilling  a  harpfichord  with  three  Hops  was 
nearly  a  day’s  work :  leather,  ivory,  and  other  elaftic 
fubftances,  were  tried;  but, what  they  gained  in  fweetnefs 
was  loft  in  fpirit.  The  bell  harpfichords  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  made  by  Ruckers  of  Antwerp,  and  his 
family ;  Geronimo  of  Florence,  Coufliette,  Tabel,  and 
Kirkman  and  Shudi,  Tabel’s  foremen. 

The  harpfichord  is  now  fo  entirely  out  of  ufe,  that  one 
of  Kirkman’s  double-keyed  inllruments  may  be  had  for 
fix  or  eight  guineas.  We  therefore  proceed  to  lpeak  of 
the  hammer  harpfichord,  or 

Piano-forte. — About  the  beginning  of  the  laid  cen¬ 
tury,  hammer-harpfichords  were  invented  at  Florence, 
of  which  there  is  a  defcriptiou  in  the  Giornale  d’ltalia, 
1711.  The  invention  made  but  a  flow  progrefs.  The 
firft  that  w'as  brought  to  England  was  made  by  an  Englifh 
monk  at  Rome,  father  Wood,  for  an  Englilh  friend,  (the 
late  Samuel  Crifp,  efq.  of  Chefington,  author  of  Virginia, 
a  tragedy,)  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  exquifite  talle  in 
all  the  fine  arts.  The  tone  of  this  inftrument  was  fo 
fuperior  to  that  produced  by  quills,  with  the  additional 
power  of  producing  all  the  ftiades  of  piano  and  forte  by  the 
finger,  that,  though  the  touch  and  mechanifm  were  fo  im¬ 
perfect  that  nothing  quick  could  be  executed  upon  it, 
yet  the  Dead  March  in  Saul,  and  other  folemn  and  pa¬ 
thetic  ftrains,  when  executed  with  talle  and  feeling  by  a 
mailer  a  little  accuftomed  to  the  touch,  excited  equal 
wonder  and  delight  in  the  hearers.  Fulk  Greville,  efq. 
purchafed  this  inftrument  of  Mr.  Crifp  for  100  guineas, 
and  it  remained  unique  in  this  country  for  feveral  years, 
till  Plenius  made  a  piano-forte  in  imitation  of  that  of 
Mr.  Greville.  Of  this  inftrument  the  touch  was  better, 
but  the  tone  very  much  inferior.  Backers,  a  harpfichord- 
maker  of  the  fecond  rank,  conftruCted  feveral  piano-fortes, 
and  improved  the  mechanifm  in  fome  particulars;  but  the 
tone,  with  all  the  delicacy  of  Schroeter’s  touch,  loft  the 
fpirit  of  the  harpfichord,  and  gained  nothing  in  fweetnefs. 

After  the  arrival  of  John  Chr.  Bach  in  this  country, 
and  the  eflablilhment  of  his  concert,  in  conjunction  with 
Abel,  all  the  harpfichord-makers  tried  their  mechanical 
S  C  powers 
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powers  at  piano-fortes ;  but  the  firft  attempts  were  al¬ 
ways  on  the  large  fize,  till,  about  the  year  1766,  Zumpe,  a 
German,  who  had  long  worked  under  Shudi,  conftrufted 
final  1  piano- fortes  of  the  fhape  and  fize  of  the  virginal,  ot 
which  the  tone  was  very  fweet,  and  the  touch,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  ufe,  equal  to  any  degree  of  rapidity.  Thefe,  from 
their  low  price,  and  the  convenience  of  their  form,  as 
well  as  power  of  expreflion,  fuddenly  grew  into  fuch  fa¬ 
vour,  that  there  was  fcarcely  a  houfe  in  the  kingdom, 
where  a  keyed  inftrument  had  ever  had  admiflion,  but 
was  fupplied  with  one  of  Zumpe’s  piano-fortes,  for  which 
there  was  nearly  as  great  a  call  in  France  as  in  England. 
In  fhort,  he  could  not  make  them  fall  enough  to  gratify 
the  craving  of  the  public.  Pohlman,  whole  inftruments 
were  very  inferior  in  tone,  fabricated  an  almoft  infinite- 
number  for  fuch  as  Zumpe  was  unable  to  fupply.  Large 
piano-fortes  afterwards  receiving  great  improvement  in 
the  mechanilm  by  Merlin,  and  in  the  tone  by  Broadwood 
and  Stoddard,  the  harfh  fcratching  of  the  quills  of  a  harp- 
fichord  can  now  no  longer  be  borne. 

We  are  informed  by  a  correfpondent  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine  for  Dec.  i3io,  that  a  very  ingenious  mufical- 
inftrument  maker,  a  native  of  Saxony,  claims  the  inven¬ 
tion  for  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Drefden.  In  cor¬ 
roboration  of  which,  he  has  furnifhed  an  extraft  from  a 
recent  German  publication,  entitled  MvfikaiiJ’ches  Lexikon, 
von  H.  C.  Koch.  The  following  is  a  tranilation  :  “  The 

piano-forte  was  invented  by  J.  C.  Schroder,  of  Drefden  in 
Saxony,  in  the  year  1717.  He  had  a  model  made  of  this 
invention,  and  prefented  it  to  the  court  of  Drefden  for 
infpefilion.  The  hammers  recoiled,  and  were  covered 
with  leather.  Some  time  after,  Mr.  G.  Silvermann,  amu- 
fical-inftrument  maker,  began  to  manufadture  fome,  and 
fucceeded  in  bringing  them  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  per- 
feftion.  It  has  been  queftioned,  however,  whether  Schro¬ 
der,  or  B.  Caftofali,  an  inftrument-maker  of  Florence, 
had  the  firft  idea  of  it ;  but  the  moft  authentic  accounts 
eftablilh  indifputably  the  claim  of  Schroder  to  this  inge¬ 
nious  invention.”  For  a  particular  defcription  of  its 
mechanifm,  fee  Mizler’s  Mufikalifche  Bibliothek,  vol.  iii. 
“  The  fortlrien,  called  here  the  l’quare  piano-forte,  was 
invented  by  >  Freiderici,  an  organ-builder,  of  Gera  in 
Saxony,  about  the  year  1758.” 

Thefe  extracts  would  feem  to  eftablilh  the  fa£l,  that 
we  owe  the  invention  of  the  piano-forte  to  Germany. 
Mr.  Capel  Loft't,  however,  is  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and 
gives  the  invention,  as  well  as  the  introduflion  of  it  into 
this  country,  to  Zumpe.  “  The  introduction  of  this  ele¬ 
gant  and  expreffive  inftrument,  which  feems  to  me,  and 
to  many,  to  have  fo  much  improved  on  the  harpfichord, 
took  place  in  this  country  probably,  and  almoft  certainly, 
in  1766,  and  was  completed  in  1768.  Its  improvement 
in  two  years,  feems  to  make  it  probable  that  it  was  even 
invented  here.  And  this  appears  the  more  likely,  as  I 
find  no  indication  that  Rouffeau  was  acquainted  with  it. 
If  he  had,  I  prefume  he  would  have  been  too  greatly 
interefted  in  it  to  have  palled  it  in  filence.  During  his 
ftay  in  England,  he  fpent  fo  much  of  his  time  at  a  diftance 
from  the  metropolis,  and  I  believe  in  fociety  not  parti¬ 
cularly  mufical,  that  it  was  very  likely  that  he  fhould  not 
hear  of  it.  But,  if  it  had  been  introduced  firft  in  Germany, 
and  before  1766,  it  is  almoft  impoflible  that  Rouffeau,  who 
died  July  4,  1778,  fhould  not  have  heard  of  it.  It  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  have  been  known  in  Paris,  through 
France,  and  even  in  Swifferland,  many  years  before  his 
death,  if  it  had  been  fo  long  previoufly  to  that  event  in 
ufe  in  Germany.” 

By  whomfoever  invented,  however,  the  piano-forte 
was  fo  much  improved  by  our  celebrated  poet  Mafon, 
that,  added  to  the  probability  of  its  having  been  invented 
here,  it  has  been  called  a  “  national  inftrument.”  Mr. 
Mafon  had  oblerved,  that  the  piano-fortes  which  had 
been  made  here  by  Zumpe  and  other  Germans,  were  all 
conftruCled  on  one  principle,  and  required  a  particular 
touch  of  the  finger,  which  was  of  difficult  acquifition, 
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and  which  fpoiled  it  for  harpfichord- practice ;  as  they 
were  alfo  deficient  in  delicacy  and  juftnefs,  and  as  the 
performer  was. by  no  means  certain  of  producing  the  very 
ftrength  of  found  intended,  Mr.  Mafon  removed  all  thofe 
imperfections,  by  detaching  the  mallet  entirely  from  the 
key,  and  giving  them  only  a  momentary  connexion.  It 
is  by  this  improvement  that  the  Englijh  piano-forte  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  all  others.  Mr.  Mafon’s  general  princi¬ 
ple  may  be  fully  underftood  by  the  following  defcription. 
In  the  annexed  figure,  the  parts  are  reprefented  in  theix 


ftate  of  inadtion.  The  key  ABK  turns,  as  ufual,  on  the 
round  edge  of  the  bar  B  ;  and  a  pin  b,  driven  into  the 
bar,  keeps  it  in  its  place.  The  dot  F  reprefents  a  fedtion 
of  the  firing.  ED  is  the  mallet,  having  a  hinge  of  vel¬ 
lum,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  upper  furfaceof  the 
bar  E.  At  the  other  end  is  the  head  D,  of  wood,  covered 
with  fome  folds  of  prepared  leather.  The  mallet  lies  in 
the  pofition  reprefented  in  the  figure,  its  lower  end  refting 
on  a  cufhion-bar  K,  which  lies  horizontally  under  the 
whole  row  of  mallets.  The  key  A  R  has  a  pin  C,  tipt 
with  a  bit  of  the  fofteft  cork  or  bucklkin.  This  reaches 
to  within  ^th  of  an  inch  of  the  fhank  of  the  mallet,  but 
muft  not  touch  it.  The  diftance  E  C  is  about  ^d  or  |th  of 
the  length  of  the  fhank.  When  the  end  A  of  the  key  is 
preffed  down  on  the  fluffing  (two  or  three  thickneffes  of 
the  moft  elaftic  woollen  lift),  it  raifes  the  mallet,  by  means 
of  the  pin  C,  to  the  horizontal  pofition  Ed,  within  |th 
or  -j^th  of  an  inch  of  the  wire  F ;  but  it  cannot  be  fo  much 
preffed  down  as  to  make  the  mallet  touch  the  wire.  At 
the  fame  time  that  the  key  raifes  the  mallet  by  means  of 
the  pin  C,  it  alfo  lifts  off  the  damper  G  (a  bit  of  l'punge) 
from  the  wire.  This  damper  is  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  wooden  pin  Gg,  connedted  with  the  lever gTI,  which 
has  a  vellum  hinge  at  II.  This  motion  of  the  damper  is 
caufed  by  the  pin  I,  which  is  fixed  into  the  key  near  to  R. 
Thefe  pieces  are  fo  adjulted,  that  the  firft  touch  of  the 
key  lifts  the  damper,  and,  immediately  after,  the  pin  C 
adts  on  the  fhank  of  the  mallet.  As  it  adts  fo  near  to  its 
centre  of  motion,  it  caufes  the  head  D  to  move  briikiy 
through  a  confiderable  arch  Dd.  Being  made  extremely 
movable,  and  very  light,  it  is  thus  tojjed  beyond  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  pofition  Erf,  and  it  ftrikes  the  wire  F,  which  is 
now  at  liberty  to  vibrate  up  and  down,  by  the  previous 
removal  of  the  damper  G.  Having  made  its  ftroke,  the 
mallet  falls  down  again,  and  refts  on  the  foft  fubftance 
on  the  pin  C.  It  is  of  effential  importance  that  this 
mallet  be  extremely  light.  Were  it  heavy,  it  would  have 
fo  much  force,  after  rebounding  from  the  wire,  that  it 
would  rebound  from  the  pin  C,  and  again  ltrike  the  wire. 
For  it  will  be  recollected,  that  the  key  is,  at  this  time, 
down,  and  the  pin  C  railed  as  high  as  poffible,  fo  that 
there  is  very  little  room  for  this  rebound.  Leffening  the 
momentum  of  the  mallet  by  making  it  very  light,  making 
the  culhion  on  the  top  of  the  pin  C  very  foft,  and  great 
precifion  in  the  fhape  and  figure  of  all  the  parts,  are  the 
only  fecurities  againft  the  difagreeable  rattling  which 
thefe  rebounds  would  occafion.  In  refpedt  to  the  folidity 
and  precifion  of  workmunfhip,  the  Britifh  inftruments 
are  unrivalled,  and  vail  numbers  of  them  have  been  fent 
to  all  parts  of  the  continent. 

The  compafs  of  the  grand  piano-fortes,  with  additional 
keys,  is  equal  to  the  general  fcale  of  notes  at  Ex.  3. 
Plate  I.  including,  of  courfe,  all  the  half-tones. 

The  Claviol,  or  Finger-keyed  Viol.— The  firft  notice 
of  this  inftrument  is  in  the  American  newfpaper  True 
Briton  for  Aug.  9,  1802,  where  it  is  announced  as  the 
invention  of  a  Mr.  Hawkins  of  New  York.  By  the  de¬ 
fcription 
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fcription  in  this  paper,  it  feems  much  to  refemble  the 
lytichord  of  Plenius,  that  was  exhibited  for  two  or  three 
years  in  the  middle  ofthe  laft  century;  the  tones  of  which 
were  produced- by  rofined  wheels,  which  in  their  revolu¬ 
tion- adled  as  fo  many  fiddle-bows;  the  firings  being 
brought  into  contaft  with  the  wheel  by  the  prefltr  e  of 
the  fingers  on  the  key.  One  peculiarity  in  the  lyrichord 
was,  that  the  firings  were  tuned  by  weights.  The  bafies 
were  very  fine,  but  the  treble  fcreamed  intolerably.  Ple¬ 
nius  was  a  German,  and  the  firft  who  attempted  to  make 
large  piano-fortes  in  England. 

The  inftrument  called  a  claviol  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  pro¬ 
duces  its  effects  from  bowel-firings,  by  a  rofined  horfe- 
liair  bow,  arid  is  played  with  finger-keys,  like  the  piano¬ 
forte.  The  tones  of  this  inftrument  are  ftated  to  pofiels 
“  the  fweetnefs  of  the  harmonica,  the  richnefs  of  the 
violin,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  organ.”  Thefe  indeed 
are  high  pretenfions  ;  and,  if  they  Ihould  be  juft,  the  in¬ 
vention  would  be  a  moll  valuable  difcovery.  However, 
we  do  not  find  that  the  inftrument  has  come  into  ufe,  or 
is  much  known,  even  among  profefiors.  Mr.  Hawkins 
afterwards  came  to  London  ;  and  exhibits  his  invention, 
with  l'o me  other  mechanical  contrivances,  more  curious 
than  ufeful,  at  a  mufeum  (and  oil-lhop)  which  he  has 
opened  in  Tichfield-ftreet. 

The  inftrument  contains  68  gut-firings,  ftretched  in  a 
vertical  pofition,  and  arranged  in  four  feries,  of  17  firings 
each.  The  firft  feries,  correfponding  to  the  double  bal's, 
confifts  of  feventeen  large  firings,  thirteen  of  which  are 
covered  with  wire  ;  the  longeft  firing  is  thirty-eight 
inches,  and  the  fhorteft  twenty-eight  inches :  the  f'e- 
cond  feries,  producing  the  tones  of  the  violoncello,  from 
twenty-eight  to  fifteen  inches  in  length  :  the  third,  the 
viola,  from  fifteen  inches  to  feven  long,  and  the  fourth, 
the  violin,  are  from  feven  to  three  inches  long.  The 
frame  containing  the  firings  is  of  equal  height  in  all  parts, 
though  the  effective  lengths  of  the  firings  are  only  to  be 
reckoned  from  their  refpeftive  bridges  to  the  keys.  Each 
firing  is  provided  with  a  finger-key,  which  keys  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  fame  order  as  in  the  piano,  &c.  and  each 
firing  is  adjufted  to  found  the  proper  note  for  the  key  to 
which  it  belongs;  the  adjullment  is  made  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  firing  by  a  fcrew.  To  keep  the  inftrument  in 
tune  through  all  variations  ofthe  atmofphere,  each  firing 
is  ftretched  by  a  helical  fpring,  attached  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  frame  at  one  end,  and  to  the  firing  at  the  other ;  by 
this  means  the  tenfion'of  the  firing  is  always  equal,  not- 
withftanding  its  variations  of  length  from  the  ftate  of 
moifture  in  the  air,  as  the  force  of  the  fpring  will  not  be 
lenfibly  changed  by  fuch  minute  alterations  of  length. 

The  next  parts  to  be  fpoken  of  are  the  rofined  Jiorfe-hair 
bous ,  which  are  the  moll  ingenious  parts  of  this  inven¬ 
tion  ;  they  are  four  in  number,  one  to  each  feries  of  firings. 
The  liorle- hairs  are  arranged  within  a  circular  ring  of 
brafs,  which  ring  is  luftained  by  three  wheels  within  it, 
which  admit  of  its  rotative  motion,  and  at  the  lame  time 
allow  the  firings  to  pafs  down  through  another  ring,  and  to 
be  as  near  to  the  hairs  as  pofiible,  without  touching  them  : 
for  this  purpole,  each  feries  of  the  firings  is  arranged  in  a 
circular  form,  to  correfpond  with  the  curvature  of  the 
bows.  The  circular  bows  are  put  in  motion  by  a  pulley 
on  the  axes  of  the  wheels;  and  a  ft  rap  or  band,  palling 
round  this,  communicates  motion  from  a  vertical  axis 
which  is  common  to  the  whole,  and  is  put  in  motion  by  a 
wheel,  on  the  axis  of  a  crank,  which  is  turned  by  a  trea¬ 
dle,  and  provided  with  a  fly-wheel,  to  regulate  the  mo¬ 
tion,  and  continue  it  while  the  treadle  is  alcending. 
The  communication  between  the  horizontal  axis  of  the 
crank  and  fly-wheel,  and  the  vertical  axis  giving  motion 
to  the  bows,  is  made  by  two  conical  wheels,  covered  with 
foft  leather,  touching  each  other  in  their  circumferences  : 
this  is  an  excellent  lubftitute  for  toothed  wheels,  both 
with  refpeft  to  the  freedom  and  filence  of  the  motion,  as 
the  toothed  wheels,  being  neceflarily  couftrufted  of  me¬ 
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tal,  could  not  be  di veiled  of  an  unpleafant  found,  hardly 
ot  be  endured  in  a  mufical  inftrument. 

The  keys  move  on  a  fulcrum;  and,  when  p  re  (led  down 
by  the  fingers,  the  oppoiite  end  elevates  one  arm  of  a  bent 
lever ;  at  the  fame  time  the  other  arm  is  drawn  back,  and 
a  wire  moves  one  arm  of  a  fiecond  angular  lever ;  the  other 
arm  ends  in  a  hook,  which  is  engaged  with  the  firing  cor¬ 
refponding  to  the  keys.  From  this  arrangement,  when 
the  key  is  forced  down,  the  firing  is  drawn  in  contact 
with  the  hairs  of  the  bow,  lituated  juft  above  the  fecond 
lever ;  and  the  friftion  caufes  the  firing  to  vibrate  in 
the  lame  manner  as  the  violin.  It  is  fcarcely  necellary, 
after  this,  to  lay  any  thing  relpecling  the  aftion  of  the 
inftrument:  the  performer  keeps  the  bows  in  continual 
motion  by  the  treadle,  which  moves  with  fuch  eafe  as  to 
be  no  impediment  to  the  freedom  of  motion  requiiite  for 
a  performer  on  a  keyed  inftrument:  an  increafe  of  prefture 
on  the  keys  is  faid  to  cattle  that  fttlnefs  of  tone  which  is 
fo  much  admired  in  the  violin  ;  but  the  delicate  loftnefs 
produced  by  lightly  touching  the  keys  is  a  principal  ad¬ 
vantage  in  this  inftrument ;  and  it  is  a  great  recommen¬ 
dation,  that  by  its  alfiftance  thefe  excellencies  of  the  violin 
are  fee u red  to  every.good  performer  on  keyed  inltriiments. 
The  velocity  ofthe  bows  is  another  circuinftance  to  be 
attended  to  at  the  fame  time  with  the  p  re  flu  re :  when 
moved  llowly,  the  tones  will  be  fort  and  delicate;  but, 
when  the  velocity  is  increaled,  the  tones  are  full,  and 
adapted  for  grandeur  of  effeft :  the  alteration  in  velocity 
is  eafily  made.  Mr.  Hawkins  has  alfo  adapted  a  balance- 
weight  to  the  treadle,  which  afts  to  turn  the  wheel  while 
the  treadle  is  alcending,  fo  that  by  this  afliltance  the  wheel 
can  be  made  to  revolve  exceedingly  flow,  without  danger 
of  pitching,  or  flopping  at  the  higheft  or  loweft  points  of 
the  cranks.  In  this  manner  the  velocity  of  the  bows  is 
completely  manageable  by  the  greater  or  lefs  p  re  flu  re 
upon  the  treadle,  and  the  performer  may  eafily  make  a 
ludden  tranlition  from  quick  to  flow,  by  refilling  the  af- 
cent  of  the  treadle  when  he  vvilhes  to  retard  it,  or  preffing 
the  treadle  while  it  is  defending  to  accelerate  the  motion 
of  the  wheel.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  each  bow 
moves  with  a  different  velocity,  as  is  beft  adapted  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  vibration  of  the  firings  it  is  applied  to.  This  is 
effected  by  the  different  diameters  of  the  four  pulleys  on 
the  vertical  axis,  which  turns  the  bows  :  thefe  are  in 
fuch  proportion,  that,  when  the  double-bafs  bow  revolves 
at  the  rate  of  25  times  per  minute,  the  others  make 
35,  50,  and  7 5,  revolutions,  in  the  fame  period.  The 
inftrument  is  provided  with  pedals,  one  of  which,  when 
prefled  down,  brings  a  piece  of  rofin  in  contact  with  the 
hairs  of  each  bow,  fo  as  to  caufe  no  interruption  for  this 
necellary  operation.  Another  pedal  elevates  the  bows  all 
together,  and  caufes  them  to  aft  nearer  the  bridge  than 
when  it  is  not  in  ufe,  producing  the  effe6f  well  known  to 
performers  on  the  violin  when  they  bow  near  the  bridge  : 
for  this  purpofe  the  frame  containing  the  three  wheels  of 
the  bow  terminates  in  a  Item,  which  Hides  in  a  locket,  and 
can  be  elevated  or  deprefled  by  the  pedal  juft  mentioned. 
A  third  pedal  brings  a  piece  of  leather  lightly  in  contaft 
with  the  middle  ol  each  firing,  which  caufes  it  to  vibrate 
in  two  portions,  and  found  the  oftave  in  a  beautiful  tone, 
fimilar  to  the  mufical  glafies. 

The  above  inftrument  appears  to  have  been  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  Clagget’s  aienton,  which  the  inventor  did  not 
live  to  bring  to  perfeftion.  Some  very  refpeftabie  pro- 
feflors  have  expreffed  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  merit  of 
this  laft  infirument.  It  was  ftated  to  have  had,  in  power, 
dignity,  and  (oiemnity  of  tone,  a  great  refembiance  to 
the  organ  ;  and  to  have  been  free,  by  its  coaftruction, 
from  the  only  charafteriltic  imperfeftion  of  that  delight¬ 
ful  and  fublime  inftrument.  The  inventor  gave  it  the 
name  which  has  been  mentioned,  from  its  beinfa«is»  tvlovov, 
“  always  in  good  tune.”  The  celeftina  mtcnanifm  of 
the  infirument,  afted  by  p  refill  re  on  a  fyftem  of  metallic 
bars,  (or  pitch-forks.)  It  is  evident,  that  the  mafs  of 
1  metal 
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metal  exempted  tliefe  from  any  fenfible  change  of  tone, 
fuch  as  the  changes  of  the  atmofphere  mult  always  pro¬ 
duce  in  wires  or  firings.  At  the  fame  time,  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  the  conllruCtion  would  caufe  the  inllrument  to 
have  a  fomewhat  hard  tone,  and  to  fpeak  flowly ;  but  for 
andante,  adagio,  and  largo,  movements,  fuch  as  are  ge¬ 
nerally  the  fublimeft  and  moft  pathetic  in  the  ferious 
opera,  and  the  moft;  admirable  in  oratorio-mufic,  (the  two 
higheft  departments  of  this  divine  art.)  it  feems  probable 
that  this  inllrument  would  have  had  the  advantage  over 
every  other.  Mr.  Cape!  Lofft  fays,  “  The  clearnefs,  pu¬ 
rity,  and  fulinefs  of  tone,  the  beauty  of  fwell  and  dimi¬ 
nution,  which  diftinguilhed  it,  were  inconceivable.”  But 
Mr.  Lydiatt,  who  “  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Clagget,  in 
an  attempt  to  remove  thofe  mechanical  difficulties  in  its 
conftruclion,  which  retarded  the  approximation  to  per¬ 
fection  of  an  invention  which,  by  its  novelty,  attracted 
fome  approbation  and  encouragement  from  the  fcientific 
world,”  has  given  a  lefs  favourable  but  more  juft  account, 
which  we  extract  from  the  Monthly  Magazine  before 
quoted. 

“  The  effeCts  produced  by  this  inllrument  in  pathetic 
compoiitions,  were  extremely  fublime,  but  very  equivo¬ 
cal  ;  as  will  be  eafily  conceived  by  a  reference  to  the  me- 
chanifm,  which  I  fdiall  briefly  attempt  to  give  fome  idea  of. 
The  tones  were  produced  from  forks  made  of  Heel,  in 
the  manner  of  the  pitch-fork  ufed  for  tuning  inllruments, 
except  thofe  to  produce  the  bal’s,  the  prongs  of  which 
were  hollow  tubes  inllead  of  folid  maffes  of  metal.  Thele 
were  prefled  by  the  touch  of  the  key  on  a  revolving  belt  of 
feal-lkin,  about  an  inch  broad.  The  hair-fide,  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  prefl'ure  of  the  fork,  was  rubbed  with  a  pre¬ 
paration  of  rofin,  and  the  forks  themfelves  were  thinly 
coated  with  the  fame  fubftance.  From  this,  it  will  be 
feen,  that  the  tones  were  drawn  from  tliefe  metallic  forks 
in  the  fame  manner  as  from  the  firings  of  a  violin  by  the 
bow;  but  by  no  means  fo  inllantaneoufly.  It  was  in¬ 
deed,  as  has  been  obferved,  flow  to  fpeak:  and  by  the 
friCtion  of  the  belt  againft  the  metal,  in  the  performance 
of  a  few  bars,  the  rolin  was  in  a  great  meafure  taken  off, 
and  its  imperfections  confequently  became  more  evident. 
This  was  the  Hate  of  the  aieuton  at  the  death  of  its  in¬ 
ventor  ;  the  misfortune  of  whofe  life  it  was,  to  have  ideas 
theoretically  fublime,  but  deficient  in  practical  utility.” 

The  imperfections  of  both  tliefe  inllruments,  arofe  from 
the  impoffibility  of  fupplying  the  fiddle-bows  regularly 
and  equally  with  rofin.  Clagget’s  had  the  additional  in¬ 
convenience  of  the  metallic  forks,  which  could  never  pro¬ 
duce  a  very  pleafing  tone.  Clagget  was,  however,  a  man 
of  very  interefting  manners,  and  refpeCtable  character, 
who  difintereftedly  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to  the 
improvement  both  of  keyed  and  wind  inftruments ;  whofe 
merit  in  both  was  acknowledged  by  unqueftionablejudges ; 
whofe  l'cience,  and  talle,  and  judgment,  accompanied  him 
to  the  grave,  with  little  earthly  reward. 

While  we  are  upon  the  fubjeCt  of  curious  inventions, 
we  mull  not  omit  to  mention,  that  Meffrs.  Kauffman, 
fenior  and  junior,  of  Drefden,  have  lately  exhibited  four 
inftruments  compofing  an  orcheftra,  which  they  call  the 
Kelloneon,  the  Cordalaudion ,  the  Automaton  Trumpeter, 
and  the  Harmonicord.  The  upper  part  of  the  Belloneon 
exhibits  a  trophy  of  arms,  in  the  midft  of  which  are  placed 
twenty-four  trumpets  reverfed  ;  and  the  lower  part  in- 
clofes  two  kettle-drums  with  their  flicks.  It  executes 
flourifhes  and  marches  with  extraordinary  perfection.  If 
it  contained  other  wind-inllruments,  it  might  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Maelzl’s  Panharmonicon,  now  exhibiting  in 
London.  The  Cordalaudion  produces  together  and  fe- 
parately  the  founds  of  the  piano-forte  and  four  flutes, 
which  play  with  fuch  precifion  and  accuracy,  that  the  il- 
lulion  is  complete.  The  Automaton  gives  out  trumpet- 
notes  with  double  founds.  But  tliefe  inftruments,  though 
highly  curious,  are  furpafled  by  the  Harmonicord.  It  is 
fliaped  like  an  upright  piano-forte  :  a  cylinder  is  adapted 
to  it,  and  turns  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  from  the  firings. 


which  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  piano.  By  prefling 
down  the  keys,  which  embrace  four  oClaves  and  a  half, 
the  friCtion  is  effected.  Two  pedals  ferve  to  make  the 
rotation  of  the  cylinder  quicker  or  flower,  and  to  render 
the  vibration  ftronger  or  weaker.  Under  the  hands  of 
Meffrs.  Kauft’mann,  this  inftrument  is  faid  to  give  out 
fweeter  tones  than  the  harmonica,  and  to  produces  a  truly 
celeftial  harmony. 

Of  the  Tuning  of  Keyed  Inftruments. — The  flunking  im¬ 
provements  which  have  been  made  in  modern  times  in 
the  manufacture  of  keyed  inftruments,  will  be  admitted 
by  every  one  who  is  in  any  degree  converfant  with  mufic  ; 
and  we  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  one  very  emi¬ 
nent  piano-forte  maker  has  for  years  paft  expended  a 
thoufand  pounds  annually  in  experiments.  But  this 
branch  of  the  art  feems  to  be  fo  circumflanced  as  natu¬ 
rally  to  defy  all  attempts  at  perfection.  It  is  well  known 
that  our  piano-fortes  and  organs  have,  in  general,  only 
12  notes  in  every  oCtave;  but  that,  mathematically  fpeak- 
ing,  there  are  a  great  many  more.  Convenience  will  not 
permit  the  number  now  in  ufg~to  be  much  augmented, 
though  in  fome  inftruments  the  number  of  finger-keys 
in  every  oCtave  exceeds  12  ;  but  none  could  poffibly  ex¬ 
tend  to  comprehend  all  the-  neceffary  notes,  without 
being  abfolutely  unmanageable  by  the  performer.  At¬ 
tempts  have  therefore  been  made  of  late  to  adapt  the 
ufual  number  and  fcale  of  finger-keys  to  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  notes,  by  means  of  fluffing  pedals:  a  very  Am¬ 
ple  contrivance  for  this  purpofe,  has  been  devifed  by 
Mr.  Loefchman,  of  Newman-ftreet ;  and  fomething  of 
the  fame  kind  has  been  invented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lifter. 
Some  of  the  defeCls,  however,  will  never  be  completely 
removed  ;  and  to  cure  them  in  part  is  to  have  a  part  more 
perfeCl,  and  the  remainder  more  imperfeCt,  than  in  the 
generality  of  inftruments  :  fo  that  it  is  perhaps  bell,  un¬ 
der  all  circumftances,  to  reft  contented  with  the  means 
which  have  been  long  fince  adopted  for  removing,  or  ra¬ 
ther  compromifing,  the  difficulty.  This  is  what  is  deno¬ 
minated  temperament ;  and  it  confifts  in  dividing  the  ma¬ 
thematical  dilcrepances  between  different  notes  fo  that 
they  may  approximate  to  each  other  :  for  inftance,  where 
an  interval  would  occur  between  and  Eb  in  the  key 
of  C,  and  both  might  be  wanted  in  that  or  in  fome  key  : 
it  is  cuftomary  to  raife  the  lower,  and  fink  the  higher,  of 
thofe  two  notes  in  a  trifling  degree,  fo  as  to  make  them 
ferve  for  each  other.  The  ear  fcarcely  appreciates  this 
management  in  any  cafe,  and  therefore  no  unpleafant  ef- 
feCt  is  produced.  Some  fingers,  indeed,  complain  that 
the  voice  is  not  fo  tradable  in  this  refpeCt;  but  it  is  per¬ 
haps  not  evident  that  any  good  foundation  exifts  for  the 
affertion ;  and  it  feems  probable,  that  the  voice  is  not 
more  accurate  than  the  ear.  The  objection,  however,  is 
made  clearly  perceptible  by  the  monochord,  to  the  de- 
feription  of  which  contrivance  Dr.  Crotch  has  allotted 
the  laft  chapter  of  his  work  on  Mufical  Compofition. 
That  inftrument  is  merely  a  Angle  firing  drained  to  any 
given  degree  of  tenfion  over  two  bridges,  in  the  manner 
of  a  violin-firing.  When  founded  open,  it  gives  a  cer¬ 
tain  note  ;  when  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  prefl'ure 
in  the  middle,  it  gives  the  oCtave  of  the  firft ;  at  two 
thirds,  a  fifth,  and  fo  on  ;  as  explained  at  p.  323  of  this 
article.  As  the  fcale  becomes  more  refined,  the  numbers 
are  either  not  reducible  to  any  fractional  denomination, 
or  require  very  extended  denominators  ;  and,  to  give  tjie 
whole  their  tones  with  perfeCl  accuracy  even  to  the  extent 
to  which  compofition  is  fometimes  praCtiled,  2+  notes 
would  be  required  in  every  oCtave,  and  Hill  it  would  not 
be  mathematically  perfeCt.  Mr.  Loefchman,  in  a  perfpi- 
cuous  little  pamphlet  publifhed  by  him  in  explanation  of 
his  improved  piano-fortes,  has  ftated  the  exaCt  relative 
values  of  the  notes  in  the  following  numbers  :  C  3600  ; 
C*  344.5  ;  Db  3364 ;  3297 ;  D  3220  ;  D*  3081  ;  Eb 

3009;  E  2880;  Fb  2811;  E*  2756;  F  2691;  F^  2576  j 
Gb25i5;  F**  246 5;  G2407  j  G*2  304;  Abs^o;  A  21 53; 
Bbb  aioi  j  A*  2061  ■,  Bb  201:  5  B  1926  j  cb  1881  ;  B1* 
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3843  s  and  the  values  of  them,  according  to  the  ufual 
mode  of  temperament,  as  follows  :  C  3600  ;  C*  3445  ; 
D  3220  ;  E^  3009 ;  E  28S0  ;  F  2691  ;  F*  2576  ;  G  2407  ; 
G*  2304  5  A  2153  ;  Bb  2012  ;  B  1926.  This  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  is  termed  the  equal  or  mean-tone  tempera¬ 
ment,  Dr.  Crotch  approves  that  method  of  tuning,  and 
it  is  mod  commonly  in  life.  Other  modes,  however, 
have  been  l'uggefted,  as  calculated  to  bring  the  inflru- 
ment  nearer  to  the  defired  mathematical  perfection  ;  and 
thelateearl  Stanhope  (the  extent  of  whofe  contributions  to 
all  the  mechanical  arts  is  generally  known)  has  explained 
a  new  mode  of  tuning:  the  principal, feature  of  which  con- 
filts  in  its  taking  two  intervals  in  the  fcale,  without  re¬ 
ference,  in  the  ufual  manner,  to  the  foundation  or  key¬ 
note.  For  inftance,  after  having  tuned  the  other  notes 
on  the  inftrument  by  perfeft  intervals,  his  lordfhip  re¬ 
commends  that  Ah  or  G^  fhould  be  tuned  exaftly  half¬ 
way  between  Eand  C,  forming,  with  tliofe  notes,  what  he 
terms  two  bi-equal  thirds  ;  and  that  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  G  and  its  E  double  o Clave  fhould  be  divided  into 
three  equal  portions,  called  tri-equal  quints  :  thofe  por¬ 
tions  to  be  occupied  by  D  and  A.  The  eft’eft  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement  is  to  make  the  two  bi-equal  thirds  fomething 
fharper  than  perfeft  thirds,  fo  that  one  perfect  third  and 
two  bi-equal  thirds  (hall  form  a  perfeCt  oCtave,  and  the 
tri-equal  fifths  rather  flatter  than  perfect  fifths.  Ourmu- 
fical  readers  know  that,  if  an  oCtave  be  made  by  tuning 
the  thirds  fucceffively,  the  upper  note  will  be  too  fiat ;  and 
that,  if  feven  oftaves  be  made  by  tuning  the  fifths  in  fuc- 
ceffion  perfectly,  the  highefl  note  will  be  too  (harp.  The 
difference  in  the  latter  cafe  is  technically  called  the  great 
wolf  ]  and  in  the  former  a  little  wolf.  We  underhand,  how¬ 
ever,  from  an  ingenious  artift,  that,  on  an  experiment  of 
the  Stanhope  mode  of  tuning,  it  was  not  found  fo  agree¬ 
able  as  the  ordinary  mode  ;  from  which  we  may  infer,  that 
it  is  not  eligible  to  take  the  relative  values  of  the  notes 
arbitrarily,  even  in  the  fmalleft  degree.  It  alfo  feems  to 
follow,  that  it  is  unfafe,  on  this  fubjeft,  to  truft  to  any 
other  guide  than  the  ear. 

After  all  that  has  been  faid  on  tuning,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  that  any  fatisfaftory  refult  has  been  produced, 
except  that  the  defefts  exifting  on  keyed  inftruments  can 
never  be  completely  removed  ;  and,  although  for  f’ome 
particular  occafions  the  new  improvements  may  be  found 
ufeful,  or  it  may  even  be  defirable  that  fpecial  modes  of 
tuning  fhould  be  adopted,  yet  the  inftruments  ordinarily 
in  ufe,  and  the  common  mode  of  tuning,  will  be  amply 
fufficient  and  moft  advifable  for  general  purpofes.  Thofe, 
however,  who  wifh  to  tune  according  to  lord  Stanhope’s 
method,  will  find  ample  directions  in  his  lordfhip’s  pam¬ 
phlet,  and  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  453. 
and  vol.  iv.  p.  56. 

The  Harp. — The  harp,  generally  fpeaking,  is  an  inftru¬ 
ment  of  a  triangular  figure,  ft  rung  with  catgut,  and  placed 
upright  between  the  legs  of  the  perfon  who  plays  it. 

Papias,  and  Du  Cange  after  him,  will  have  the  harp 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  Arpi,  a  people  of  Italy, 
who  were  fuppofed  the  fir  ft  that  invented  it ;  and  from 
whom  they  fay  it  was  borrowed  by  other  nations.  Me¬ 
nage,  &c.  derive  the  word  from  the  Latin  liarpa,  and 
that  from  the  German  harp,  or  harp.  Others  bring  it 
from  the  Latin  carpo ,  becaufe  touched  or  thrummed  with 
the  fingers.  Dr.  Hickes  derives  it  from  liarpa,  of  liearpa, 
which  fignify  the  fame  thing  5  the  fir  ft  in  the  language  of 
the  Cimbri,  the  fecond  in  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  Englifh  prieft  who  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Dunftan,  and 
who  lived  with  him  in  the  tenth  century,  fays,  cap.  ii. 
u  Sumpfit  fecum  ex  more  citharam  fuam,  quam  paterna 
lingua  hearpam  vocamus  which  intimates  the  word  to 
be  Anglo-Saxon. 

This  inftrument  is  ftruck  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
both  hands.  Its  mufic  is  much  like  that  of  the  fpinet,  all 
its  firings  going  from  femitone  to  femitone ;  whence  fbme 
call  it  an  inverted  fpinet. 

In  Strutt’s  “  Saxon  Antiquities,”  vol.  i.  we  have  re- 
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prefentations  of  antique  harps,  one  wifli  nine  firings,  and 
another  with  eleven,  copied  from  illuminated  MSS.  in  the 
Britifh  Mufeum  ;  and  a  lyre  of  four  firings  of  the  middle 
ages,  "  beaten  with  a  fmall  inftrument  for  that  purpole 
meaning  a  pleflrum.  The  early  medical  inftruments  of  all 
countries,  like  thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome,  are  of  fmall 
compafs  : 

Tibia  non,  et  nunc,  orichalco  jnnCla  tubteque 
ALmula  ;  fed  tenuis,  fimplexque  foramine  vacuo 
Afpirare. 

Fortunatus,  (lib.  vii.  carm  8.)  calls  the  harp  an  sn- 
flrument  of  the  barbarians  : 

Romanufque  lyra,  plaudat  tibi  harharus  harpa, 

Grascus  Achilliacha,  crotta  Britanna  canat. 

The  crotta  is  the  erwth  Latinized,  in  all  probability  an 
original  Britifh  or  Welfh  inftrument,  as  it  is  never  men¬ 
tioned  in  any  claflical  author. 

In  days  of  chivalry,  the  harp  paffed  for  the  moft  noble 
and  majellic  of  inftruments  ;  and  on  this  account  the  ro¬ 
mancers  place  it  in  the  hands  of  their  greateft  heroes,  as 
the  ancient  Greek  bards  did  the  lyre.  This  inftrument 
was  in  fuch  general  favour,  that  an  old  poet  has  made  it 
the  fubjeCi  of  a  poem  called  “  Le  Diet  de  la  Harpe  ;  The 
Ditty,  or  Poem,  upon  the  Harp  and  praifes  it  as  an 
inftrument  too  good  to  be  profaned  in  taverns  or  places  of 
debauchery,  faying,  that  it  fhould  be  ufed  by  knights, 
el'quires,  clerks,  perfons  of  rank,  and  ladies  with  plump 
and  beautiful  hands;  and  that  its  courteous  and  gentle 
founds  fhould  be  heard  only  by  the  elegant  and  good. 

The  Welfli  harp  feems  of  very  high  antiquity  in  our 
ifland  under  the  Druidical  government.  Before  the  in- 
vafion  of  Julius  Csefar,  the  Britons  had  mufic  ;  and  the 
bards,  like  the  levites  among  the  Hebrews,  were  the  fa* 
cred  muficians  ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  venerable 
Bede,  for  focial  and  doineftic  finging  to  the  harp  in  the 
Saxon  language,  upon  this  illand,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century:  though  he  himfelf  wrote  in  Latin,  the 
only  language  of  the  church  and  the  learned  then,  and 
for  many  ages  afterwards. 

The  “  Mufical  Relics  of  the  Welfli  Bards,  by  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Jones,  Welfli  Bard  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,” 
published  in  1784,  is  a  curious  and  entertaining  work; 
and,  being  written  by  a  native  of  Wales,  and  an  eminent 
performer  on  the  harp,  we  fhall  extraft:  from  it  Mr.  Jones’s 
account  of  the  mufical  inftruments  of  his  country.  “  The 
mufical  inftruments,  anciently  ufed  in  Wales,  are  as  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  of  other  nations  as  their  mufic  and  poe¬ 
try.  Thefe  inftruments  are  five  in  number:  the  telyn,  or 
harp  ;  the  crivth ;  the  pibgorn ,  or  pipe  5  the  tabwrdd,  or 
tabret ;  and  the  corn  buelin ,  cornet,  or  bugle-horn.  We 
find  that  the  telyn,  or  Welfli  harp,  was  always  peculiar  to 
our  bards;  though,  probably,  there  was  no  difference  be¬ 
twixt  the  harp,  when  in  its  ancient  primitive  form,  and 
the  Grecian  lyre;  for  Diodorus  Siculus  records,  that  the 
Celtic  bards  played  on  inftruments  like  lyres  :  opyoivuv  raig 
oualuiv.  In  the  time  of  the  Welfli  princes,  an  here¬ 
ditary  harp  was  preferved  with  great  care  and  veneration, 
in  the  houfehold  of  every  prince  and  lord,  to  be  bellowed 
fucceffively  on  the  bards  of  the  family  ;  and  thefe  were  as 
indifpenfible  among  the  poffeffions  of  a  gentleman  as  a 
coat  of  arms. 

“  The  triple,  or  modern  Welfh  harp,  has  three  rows  of 
firings  ;  the  two  outfide  rows  are  unifon  ;  the  middle  row 
the  flats  and  fliarps.  Its  compafs  extends  to  five  oftaves. 
Some  of  its  prefent  appendages  were  probably  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  centuries.  This  celebrated  inftrument 
has  been  recently  improved  by  the  invention  of  pedals, 
which  change  it,  without  frefti  tuning,  into  all  the  different 
keys,  and  have  rendered  it  much  lefs  complicated  and  in¬ 
convenient  by  reducing  it  to  a  Angle  row  of  firings.” 
This  may,  probably,  not  only  improve  the  inftruments 
in  the  principality,  but  the  ityle  of  mufic  and  talle  of  the 
country,  which  feem  to  have  been  totally  confined  to  na¬ 
tional  tunes  and  vulgar  variations.  Mr.  Jones  himfelf, 
5  D  who, 
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who,  during  many  years,  was  the  chief  bard,  and  beft  per¬ 
former  on  the  telyn,  an  ancient  Welfh  harp,  has  quitted 
that  inftrument  for  the  pedal-harp,  on  account  of  the  fu- 
perior  facility  with  which  all  kinds  of  mufic  for  keyed 
inflruments  can  be  executed  with  as  little  difficulty  as  on 
a  piano-forte  ;  and  it  is,  w'e  fuppofe,  in  allufion  to  the 
pedal-harp,  that  Mr.  Jones  fays,  “  in  expreffion  and  va¬ 
riety  the  harp  has  no  rival,  which  every  one  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  who  knows  how  the  heart  is  foothed  by  its  delicate 
and  fofter  founds,  as  well  as  animated  by  its  powerful  and 
brilliant  tones.”  The  triple  harp  feems  to  imply  that 
there  have  been  in  Wales  three  feveral  kinds  of  harps :  the 
Jingle  harp,  with  only  one  firing  to  each  note ;  the  double 
harp,  with  two  ;  and  the  triple  harp,  with  three  firings. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  an  eifteddfod,  or 
feffion  of  the  bards  and  minflrels,  was  appointed  at  Caer- 
■wys,  in  North  Wales.  This  was  reviving  an  ancient  cuf- 
tom  in  the  principality;  as  the  Welfh  hiflorians  andan- 
nalifts  inform  us,  that  Gruffidd  ap  Conan,  prince  of  Wales, 
eftablifhed  a  congrefs  or  meeting  of  mailers  of  mufic,  about 
the  year  noo,  who  underwent  a  public  examination  for 
degrees  in  their  art,  and  for  prizes,  the  chief  of  which  was 
a  filverharp  with  nine  firings,  worn  by  the  viflor  as  a  badge 
of  honour.  One  of  thefe  prize-harps  is  flill  preferved  in 
the  curious  collection  of  Cambro-Britifh  antiquities  of 
the  Moflyn  family  ;  and  another  was  in  the  pofleffion  of 
the  late  Dr.  Burney. 

Mifs  Hutton,  (Third  Tour  in  North  Wales,)  writing  in 
the  year  1799,  fays,  “  The  profeffion  of  bard  is-  not  ex- 
tinft  in  N.  Wales;  though  I  believefome otheroccupation 
is  generally  annexed  to  it,  to  procure  a  livelihood.  The 
Welfh  flill  have  bards,  who  compofe  extempore  verfes,  and 
ling  them  to  the  harp  ;  and,  as  one  of  the  mofl  celebrated 
of  ancient  times  was  denominated  Rhys  Cock  yr  Eiryri, 
Rhys  the  Red  of  Snowdon,  fb  one  of  the  molt  noted  of 
the  modern  is  called  Dafydd  Du  yr  Amlwch,  David  the 
Black  of  Amlwch  ;  from  their  refpedlive  complexions,  and 
places  of  refidence.  The  bards  form  themfelves  into  dif¬ 
ferent  focieties,  and  each  elefts  a  prefident ;  who,  at  their 
meetings,  propofes  a  fubjeft  Every  one  prefent  makes 
extempore  verfes  upon  it ;  and  a  prize  is  awarded  to  him 
whofe  compofition  is  judged  to  be  the  beft.  The  Welfh 
fay,  that  fome  of  thefe  pieces  have  great  merit ;  but  that 
they  lofe  much  on  being  tranflated  into  Englifh.”  Of 
the  aptitude  of  the  Welfh  for  vocal  mufic,  fee  p.  298. 

On  Plate  XVII.  fig.  1.  reprefents  an  ancient  Welfh 
fingle  harp;  fig.  2.  an  ancient  triple  harp;  and  fig.  3.  a 
modern  triple  harp.  Fig.  4.  is  a  bell-harp,  fo  called  from 
its  being  fwung  about,  by  thofe  who  play  upon  it,  like  a 
bell.  It  is  about  21  inches  long  ;  its  firings  are  of  brafs 
or  fleel  wire,  fixed  at  one  end,  and  flretched  acrofs  the 
found-board  by  fcrews  fixed  at  the  other  end.  It  com¬ 
prehends  fouroClaves;  and  the  firings  are  flruck  with  the 
thumbs,  the  right  hand  playing  the  treble,  and  the  left 
the  bafe ;  and,  in  order  to  draw  the  founds  the  clearer, 
the  thumbs  are  armed  with  a  little  wire  pin.  This  in- 
Ilrument  is  in  the  pofleffion  of  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  whofe 
work  we  have  quoted. 

The  harp  was  a  favourite  inftrument  with  our  Saxon 
anceltors.  All  our  hiflorians  relate  the  romantic  flory  of 
Alfred  reconnoitring  the  Daniih  camp  in  the  difguifeof  a 
harper.  Anlaff,  and  other  Danifli  chiefs,  played  Athel- 
flan  the  fame  trick  in  the  Saxon  camp.  The  harp  of  David, 
as  well  as  that  of  Alfred,  mull  have  been  of  a  different 
fize  and  conflrudlion  from  the  triple  Welfh  harp  to  be 
portable  ;  particularly  that  of  David,  when  he  danced 
before  the  ark.  Eufebius,  indeed,  calls  it  a  lyre,  and  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  carried  it  with  him  wherever  he  went, 
to  confole  him  in  bis  affliction,  and  to  fing  to  it  the  praifes 
of  God. 

Millico,  when  in  this  country  in  1774,  accompanied 
himfelf  in  finging  his  elegant  canzonets  on  a  fmall  harp, 
which  he  flung  over  his  fhoulder  like  a  guitar,  with  which, 
though  of  a  very  different  form,  and  open  like  a  lyre,  was 
equally  portable. 


The  modern  Irifli  harp  is  a  fingle  inftrument,  ftrung 
with  metal  firings  of  brafs  wire,  nine  in  number,  and  cal¬ 
culated  for  mere  melody,  or  a  treble  part.  Cardan’s 
tunes  had  no  bafs  to  them  originally,  as  we  have  been  in¬ 
formed  by  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  good  judge  of  mufic, 
who  had  often  feen  and  heard  old  Corolan  perform.  It 
was  only  after  his  deceafe,  in  1738,  that  his  tunes  were 
collefted  and  fet  for  the  harpfichord,  violin,  and  German 
flute,  with  a  bafs,  Dublin,  folio,  by  his  fon,  who  publifhed 
them  in  London  by  fubfcription,  in  1747. 

Galilei,  the  father  of  the  great  mathematician  Galileo, 
fays  that  the  Italians,  who  were  in  pofleffion  of  the  harp 
before  tire  time  of  Dante,  had  it  from  Ireland. 

According  to  Mr.  Walker,  in  his  “  Hiftorical  Account 
of  the  Irifh  Bards,”  the  Irifh  have  four  different  fpecies 
of  harp  :  1.  The  clar-J'ch,  or  clar  /each,  commonly  deno¬ 
minated  the  Irifli  harp.  2.  The  heirnine,  a  fpecies  of  dul¬ 
cimer.  3.  The  cionucruit,  of  ten  firings,  a  kind  of  guitar. 
4.  The  greamthine  emit,  the  erwth  of  the  Welfh.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  Welfh  had  their  mufic  from  Ireland,  according 
to  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  or  the  Irifh  had  theirs  from  the 
Cambro-Britons,  we  fliall  not  attempt  to  determine;  but 
fliall  leave  St.  David  and  St.  Patrick,  and  their  champions 
Jones  and  Walker,  patriotically  to  difpute  the  point. 

We  can  obtain  no  fatisfaClory  account  of  the  time  when, 
and  on  what  occaiion,  the  harp  was  aflumed  in  the  arms 
of  Ireland.  The  learned  Mr.  O’Halleran  fays,  it  was  by 
order  of  Henry  II.  and  Mr.  Ledwich  by  that  of  Henry  VIII. 
(Walker’s  Irifli  Bards;)  but  neither  of  thefe  gentlemen 
affigns  a  reafon  for  it,  or  gives  any  authority  for  his  affer- 
tions.  Fig.  5.  on  the  preceding  Plate  reprefents  the  an¬ 
cient  harp  of  Brian  Boromh,  preferved  in  the  univerfity 
of  Dublin.  Its  height  is  32  inches. 

Before  the  invention  of  pedals,  the  whole  range  of 
founds  in  the  double  and  treble  harps  on  the  continent 
had  been  reduced  to  the  diatonic  fcale,  with  a  fingle  firing 
to  each  note’,  the  femitones  being  produced  by  brafs  rings 
with  the  left  hand,  at  the  top  of  the  inftrument,  which 
were  both  difficult  to  get  at  and  difagreeable  to  hear, 
from  the  noife  which,  by  a  fudden  motion  of  the  hand, 
they  occafioned. 

It  was  fome  time  after  this  expedient  was  put  in  pradlice, 
before  the  fecret  of  producing  the  half-notes  by  pedals 
was  difeovered.  This  method,  which  has  rendered  it  a 
female  inftrument,  was  invented  at  Bruflels  about  the 
year  1757,  by  M.  Simon,  who  flill  refided  in  that  city  in 
1772.  It  is  an  ingenious  and  ufeful  contrivance,  in 
more  refpe&s  than  one;  for,  by  reducing  the  number  of 
firings,  the  tone  of  thofe  that  remain  is  improved  :  as  it  is 
W’ell  known  that,  the  lefs  an  inftrument  is  loaded,  the  more 
freely  it  vibrates.  It  was  in  the  year  1772  that  Dr.  Burney 
firft  heard  the  pedal-harp  at  Paris  and  Bruflels,  where  the 
inftrument  was  conftrudted  of  an  elegant  form,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  ornamented.  Its  tone  was  fweet,  diftindl,  and 
capable  of  the  moft  minute  fhades  of  piano,  and  the  moll 
touching  expreffions.  Among  all  the  mufical  inflruments 
in  ufe,  there  is  no  one  more  becoming  to  a  female  figure. 

We  fhall  not  attempt  to  inftruft  our  readers  how  to 
apply  thefe  pedals  to  the  harp,  or  to  explain  their  opera¬ 
tion  :  the  mechanifm  is  too  complicated  to  be  taught  by 
verbal  inflrudlion.  We  have  only  to  obferve,  that  the 
harp,  like  the  organ  and  piano,  has  by  degrees  had  its  com- 
pafs  extended,  fo  that  at  prefent  its  fcale  is  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  grand  piano  with  additional  keys.  The  femi- 
tones  are  produced  by  means  of  the  pedals:  and  it  is  com¬ 
monly  tuned  in  Eb  with  three  flats  ;  but  Erard’s  new 
patent  harps' are  tuned  in  Db  with  feven  flats,  having 
two  motions  of  the  pedal  to  each  note,  making  it  firft 
natural  and  then  fharp. 

The  JEolian  harp  is  rather  a  toy  than  a  mufical  inftru¬ 
ment;  yet  it  produces  an  agreeable  harmony,  merely  by 
the  aftion  of  the  wind  ;  and  hence  the  name.  It  is  thus 
conilruifted.  Let  a  box  be  made  of  deal,  as  thin  as  pofli 
ble,  of  a  length  anfwering  to  the  width  of  the  window  in 
which  it  is  to  be  placed;  five  or  fix  inches  deep  and  feven 
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or  eight  inches  wide.  Let  therer  be  glued  upon  it  two 
pieces  of  wainfcot  about  half  an  inch  high,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  to  ferve  as  bridges  for  the  ltrings ;  and 
within-fide,  at  each  end,  glue  two  pieces  of  beech,  about 
an  inch  fquare,  of  length  equal  to  the  width  of  the  box, 
which  are  to  fultain  the  pegs.  Into  thefe  fix  as  many 
pins  (fuch  as  are  ufed  in  a  harpfichord)  as  there  are  to 
be  firings  in  the  inftrument,  half  at  one  end,  and  half  at 
the  other,  at  equal  diftances.  It  now  remains  to  firing  it 
with  fmall  catgut,  or  blue  firft  fiddle-firings,  fixing  one 
end  to  a  fmall  brafs  pin,  and  twilling  the  other  round 
the  oppofite  pin.  When  thefe  firings  are  tuned  unifon, 
let  the  inftrument  be  placed,  with  the  firings  outward, 
in  the  window  to  which  it  is  fitted  ;  and  it  will,  provided 
the  air  blows  on  that  window,  give  a  found  likeadiftant 
choir,  increafing  or  decreafing  according  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  wind.  There  mull  be  found-holes  in  the  middle ; 
and,  the  thinner  the  top  is,  the  better  will  the  inftrument 
perform.  Thomplon,  in  a  note  to  his  celebrated  Ode 
on  this  inftrument,  afcribes  the  invention  of  it  to  Mr. 
Ofwald  ;  whereas  it  was  known  to  Kircher  above  a  hundred 
years  before;  and  the  method  of  conftrufting  and  tiling 
it  is  deicribed  by  him  in  a  book  intitled  Magia  Phono- 
taflrica  et  Phonurgia. 

This  inftrument  was  conftru&ed  in  an  improved  form 
•  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Jones.  The  firings,  inftead  of  being 
on  the  outfide,  are  fixed  to  a  founding-board  or  belly 
within  a  wooden  cafe,  and  the  wind  is  admitted  to  them 
through  an  horizontal  aperture.  In  this  form  the  inftru¬ 
ment  is  portable,  and  may  be  ufed  any-where  in  the  open 
air. 

The  iEolian  harp  produces  all  the  harmonies  of  a 
fingle  firing,  divided  in  harmonical  proportion.  See 
p.  322.  The  tenfion  of  the  ltrings  mull  not  be  great; 
as  the  air,  if  gentle,  has  not  fufficient  power  to  make  them 
vibrate ;  and,  if  it  blows  frelh,  the  inftrument  does  not 
fing,  but  fcream.  Its  crefcendo  and  diminuendo,  or  the 
gradual  advancing  and  retiring  of  its  delicate  tones,  are 
very  plealing. 

Kircher  has  attempted  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
•of  the^Eolian  harp,  by  fuppoling  the  current  of  air  to 
ftrike  on  different  portions  of  the  firing.  But  this  is 
contrary  to  experience  ;  for,  if  we  fuppofe  the  ^Eolian 
note  to  be  one-fifth  above  the  original  note  of  the  firing, 
that  is,  one-third  of  the  whole;  then,  according  to  Kir¬ 
cher,  the  remaining  part  would  be  at  reft,  which  is  not 
the  fa<5l ;  for  an  obltacle  applied  to  any  other  point  befides 
the  quiefcent  points  of  divifion,  will  dellroy  the  Hsolian 
tone.  The  chords  alio,  that  would  arile  on  this  theory 
are  not  fuch  as  really  take  place  in  Nature;  thus,  where 
the  chord  confifts  of  the  notes  F  and  A,  the  firft  note  F 
is  produced,  according  to  Kircher,  by  the  blafts  linking 
on  one  fourth  of  the  firing  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  firing  mull  be  at  reft,  according  to  Kircher, 
which  is  contrary  to  experience ;  or,  if  it  be  agitated  as 
one  firing,  it  mull  produce  the  note  of  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  firing,  that  is,  a  fourth  above  the  bal's-note  ; 
whereas,  the  note  really  produced,  is  the  double  o£tave 
to  the  third  above  the  bal's-note. 

Mr.  Young,  in  order  to  alcertain  the  order  of  the  notes 
in  this  inftrument,  took  off  all  the  firings  but  one;  and, 
placing  it  in  a  proper  fituation,  he  was  lurprifed  to  hear 
a  great  variety  of  notes,  and  frequently  fuch  as  were  not 
produced  by  any  aliquot.part  of  the  firing  ;  and  he  often 
heard  a  chord  of  two  or  three  notes  from  this  fingle  firing. 
Thefe  complex  and  extraordinary  phenomena  at  firft  per¬ 
plexed  him ;  and  he  alrnolt  defpaired  of  being  able  to  ac¬ 
count  for  them  on  the  principle  of  aliquot  parts.  On  far¬ 
ther  examination,  however,  he  found  that  they  all  flowed 
naturally  and  eafily  from  this  principle.  Having  directed 
his  attention  to  the  effefl  of  a  current  of  air  milling 
againft  a  ftretched  elaftic  firing,  he  obferved,  that  a  blaft 
againft  the  middle  point  of  the  firing  moved  the  whole  of 
it  from  its  re&ilineal  pofition ;  and  that  the  firing,  by  its 
olafticity,  returned  to  its  former  pofition  5  fo  as  thus  to 


continue  vibrating  and  exciting  pulfes  in  the  air,  which 
produced  the  tone  of  the  entire  firing.  If  the  current  of 
air  be  too  ftrong  and  rapid,  when  the  firing  is  bent,  it  will 
retain  its  curvature;  and,  though  the  whole  firing  can¬ 
not  perform  its  vibrations  in  this  cafe,  the  fubordinate  ali¬ 
quot  parts  may  ;  and  thefe  will  be  of  different  lengths; 
according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  blaft.  Thus,  when  the 
velocity  of  the  current  increafes  fo  as  to  prevent  the  vi¬ 
bration  of  the  whole  firing,  thofe  particles  which  ftrike 
againft  the  middle  points  of  the  halves  of  the  firing,  agi¬ 
tate  thole  halves,  as  in  the  cafe  of  fympathetic  and  fe- 
condary  tones ;  and,  as  thefe  halves  vibrate  in  half  the 
time  of  the  whole  firing,  though  the  blaft  may  be  too 
rapid  to  admit  of  the  vibration  of  the  whole,  yet  it?  can 
have  no  moreeffedl  in  preventing  the  motion  of  the  halves 
than  it  would  have  on  the  whole  firing  if  its  tenfion  were 
quadruple  ;  for  the  times  of  vibrations  in  firings  of  differ¬ 
ent  lengths,  and  agreeing  in  other  circumftances,  are  di- 
reftly  as  the  lengths;  and  in  firings  differing  in  tenfion, 
and  agreeing  in  other  circumftances,  inverfely  as  the 
fquare  roots  of  the  tenfions ;  and  therefore,  their  vibra¬ 
tions  may  become  ftrong  enough  to  excite  fuch  pulfes  as 
will  affe£l  the  drum  of  the  ear;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid 
of  other  aliquot  divifions  of  the  firing.  Thofe  particles 
which  ftrike  againft  fuch  points  of  the  firing  as  are  not  in 
the  middle  of  aliquot  parts,  will  interrupt  and  counteract 
each  other’s  vibrations,  as  in  the  cale  of  lympathetic  and 
fecondary  tones,  and  therefore  will  not  produce  a  fenfible 
effefl.  Thefe  principles  are  illuftrated  and  applied  by 
Mr.  Young,  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Principal  Phenomena 
of  Sound  and  Mufical  Strings;  Lond.  1784,  8vo. 

The  Lute. — We  are  now  arrived  at  that  clafs  of  in- 
ftruments  which  are  furniihed  with  a  neck,,  on  which 
frets  are  raifed,  and  againft  thefe  the  firings  are  prefled 
with  the  left  hand,  while  they  are  made  to  fpeak  by  means 
of  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  right,  and  in  fome  cafes 
with  a  plectrum  or  quill. 

All  that  is  known  with  certainty  concerning  the  Lute, 
has  been  related  under  that  word,  vol.  xiii.  p.  785,  6.  On 
the  annexed  Plate  XVIII.  fig.  1  is  a  lute,  according  to 
the  bell  authorities;  its  length  is  3  feet  8  inches.  Fig.  2 
is  the  theorbo,  or  arch-lute;  length,  5  feet  8  inches,  in 
the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  D.  Walker.  It  has  tw'o 
necks,  the  fecond  and  longer  of  which  fuftains  the  four 
laft  rows  of  firings,  which  are  to  give  the  deepeft  founds. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  tiorbe,  or  theorbo,  is  not 
known  :  Mace  only  fays,  that  ©e,  in  Greek,  “  begins  a 
very  high  name;”  meaning  ©eo;,  God,  perhaps  from  its 
high  and  fublime  tones.  Some  will  have  it  to  be  the 
name  of  the  inventor.  The  theorbo  is  an  inftrument 
w'hich  for  many  years  fucceeded  to  the  lute,  in  the  play¬ 
ing  of  thorough- baffes.  It  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  been 
invented  in  France,  and  thence  introduced  into  Italy, 
&c.  Mace  fays,  that  the  theorbo  is  really  the  original,  or 
“  old  Englilh  lute.”  The  chief  difference  between  the 
theorbo  and  the  common  lute  was,  that  the  former  had 
eight  bafs  or  thick  firings  twice  as  long  as  thofe  of  the 
lute;  which  excels  of  length  mull  have  made  it  rather 
unmanageable.  Mace  (Mufick’s  Monument)  has  no¬ 
ticed  the  inconveniences  of  the  great  length  of  the  neck 
in  this  inftrument :  “  Thofe  very  extreme  long  heads 
which  are  ufually  put  upon  theorboes,  are  both  trouble- 
fome  to  tune,  and  inconfittent  with  the  punCtilioes  and 
criticifms  in  art;  they  rendring  the  inftrument  difpro- 
portionable  within  itfelf;  for  in  the  ufe  of  it,  thefe  extra¬ 
ordinary  long  baffes  commonly  over-ring  and  drownd  the 
trebles;  or,  if  (to  help  the  matter)  you  ftrike  them  fo 
much  the  fofter,  yet  they  feem  not  to  be  of  the  fame  kin- 
Ihip  with  the  Ihorter  firings.”  P.  205. 

In  the  fame  work,  there  is  a  print  of  the  theorbo  (but 
with  the  neck  Ihortened)  and  common  lute  (called  the 
Englilh  and  French  lutes)  joined  together,  and  chriltened 
“  the  lute  dyphone,  or  double  lute  of  fifty  firings.”  He 
tells  us,  that  it  is  as  eafy  to  play  upon  as  any  other  lute; 
but  we  really  cannot  underltand  it ;  and  mult  therefore 
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refer  the  reader  to  the  bookitfelf  (ch.  xli.  p.  203.)  for  an 
explanation.  This  ftrange  inftrument  was  of  his  own 
making;  and  he  fays,  (thus  confirming  that  the  theorbo 
was  the  original  Englifh  lute,)  “  When  I  had  finilh’d  it, 
I  be-dedt  it  with  thel'e  fine  rhimes  following,  fairly  written 
upon  each  belly  ;  viz. 

(Firft,  round  ihe  theorboe-l;not,  thus:) 

“  I  am  of  old,  and  of  Great  Brittain’s  fame: 

Thcorhoe  was  my  name.” 

(Then  next  about  the  French-lute  knot,  thus:) 

“  I’m  not  fo  old ;  yet  grave,  and  much  accute. 

My  name  was  the  French  lute.” 

(Then  from  thence  along  the  fides,from  one  knot  to  the  other,  thus :) 
“  But,  fince  we  are  thus  joyned  both  in  one, 

Henceforth  our  name  fltall  be  The  Lute  Dyphone.” 

The  Guitar. — The  word  guitar  feems  naturally  dedu- 
cible  from  the  Latin  cithara.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
the  Roman  C  was  hard  like  modern  K ;  and  the  Italian 
word  chitarra  is  manifeftly  derived  from  the  Greek 
But,  what  is  more  to  our  purpofe,  the  learned  Ainfworth 
obferves,  that  “  the  Roman  C  is  more  probably  framed 
from  the  Greek  T,  its  right  and  perpendicular  line,  for 
the  more  eafe  and  quick  difpatch  in  writing,  having  de¬ 
generated  into  a  femicircle,  inftead  of  an  angle.  The 
rank  which  C  holds  in  the  Latin  alphabet,  anfwering  to 
that  of  T  in  the  Greek,  is  a  farther  proof  of  this  extrac¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  many  Latin  words  K  and  G  are  written  in¬ 
differently,  as  Cains  Cnceus,  or  Gains  Gneeus fo  that, 
when  the  Romans  had  got  the  letter  G  into  their  alpha-' 
bet,  which  was  not  till  after  the  firft  Punic  war,  they 
would  be  as  likely  to  have  written  kithara ,  for  a  harp  or 
lute,  as  cithara. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  guitar.  The 
reft  of  Europe  had  it  from  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  it  was 
probably  brought  by  the  Moors.  It  is  however  the  ge¬ 
neral  opinion  in  Spain,  that  it  is  as  ancient  as  the  harp. 
Either  through  refpedt  for  this  opinion,  or  from  the  fweet 
reverie  which  it  infpires,  being  congenial  with  thenational, 
tender,  gallant,  dilcreet,  and  melancholy, character ;  whe¬ 
ther,  in  ffiort,  the  filence  of  the  beautiful  nights  in  Spain, 
when  the  inhabitants  are  raoft  alert  and  adtive,  is  moft 
favourable  to  its  mild  and  dulcet  harmony,  we  know  not; 
but  it  is  eftabliffied  there  as  a  national  inftrument.  It 
has  had  the  fame  fuccefs  among  the  Portuguefe  and  the 
Italians  ;  and  feems  to  have  been  at  all  times  the  favourite 
inftrument  of  warm  climates  :  it  is  fo  portable,  and  grace¬ 
ful  of  carriage,  that  ferenaders,  nodturnal  revellers,  and 
day- break  lovers,  prefer  it  to  all  other  tuneful  interpreters 
of  paffion.  The  Portuguefe  having  loft  a  battle,  14,000 
guitars  were  found  on  the  field  of  battle.  (Menagiana. 
tom.  i.)  The  guitar  is  made  to  be  heard  alone,  or  with 
a  voice.  It  is  unfit  for  a  concert,  and  has  therefore  given 
way  to  more  powerful  inftruments. 

In  France,  fome  lovers  of  mufic  revived,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  paffion  for  this  inftrument,  which  was  in  great 
vogue  there  in  Louis  XIVth’s  time  ;  and  was  a  very  fo- 
ciable  companion  of  French  vaudevilles,  paftorals,  and 
brunettes,  of  which,  fays  M.  Laborde,  it  augments  the 
charms. 

The  common  guitar  ufed  in  England  has  frequently 
had  fits  of  favour  in  this  country.  About  fifty  years 
ago,  its  vogue  was  fo  great  among  all  ranks  of  people,  as 
nearly  to  break  all  the  harplichord  anxl  fipinet  makers,  and 
indeed  the  harpfichord-mafters  themfelves.  The  ladies 
difpofed  of  their  liarpfichords  at  auctions  for  one-third  of 
their  price,  or  exchanged  them  for  guitars  ;  till  old  Kirk- 
man,  the  harplichord-maker,  after  almolt  ruining  himfelf 
with  buying-in  his  own  inftruments  for  better  times,  hit 
upon  the  expedient  of  purchafing  fome  cheap  guitars, 
and  made  prelents  of  l'everal  to  girls  in  milliners’  ftiops, 
and  to  ballad-fingers  in  the  llreets,  whom  he  taught  to 
accompany  themlelves  with  a  few  chords.  This  foon 
made  the  ladies  afhamed  of  their  frivolous  tafte,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  liarpficliord. 


During  the  guitar  paroxyfin,  not  a  fong  or  ballad  was 
printed,  without  its  being  tranfpofed  and  fet  for  that  in¬ 
ftrument,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  ;  as  in  the  beginning 
of  the  lalt  century  was  done  for  the  common  flute.  The 
old  tablature,  however,  was  thrown  afide,  and  the  fame 
notation  adopted  for  the  guitar  as  for  other  inftruments ; 
but  confined  to  the  key  of  C  natural,  except  by  Marella, 
a  good  player  on  the  inftrument,  and  not  a  bad  com*, 
pofer,  who  tuned  and  taught  the  guitar  in  the  key 
A  major. 

The  Englilli  guitar  has  fix  wire  firings ;  of  which  the 
four  firft  are  double,  the  fifth  and  iixth  fingle  but  covered  ; 
the  three  firft  are  fteel,  the  others  brafs.  They  are  tuned 
as  exprefied  by  the  notes  dole  to  the  clef  in  the  following 
example  ;  and  the  fcale  of  the  inftrument  follow's  the  dou¬ 
ble  bar  in  the  order  of  the  firings,  6,  5,  4,  &c.  the  open 
note  denoting  the  open  firing : 


6th String.  5th.  4th.  8d.  2d.  lit. 
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The  Spanifh  guitar,  fig  3,  has  fix  firings  alfo,  but  fingle, 
and  made  of  catgut.  It  is  of  a  much  larger  fize  than  the 
chitarra  of  Italy,  or  the  guitar  ufed  in  France  or  England, 
being  a  full  yard  long;  and,  in  form,  it  feems  to  have 
been  conftrudted  of  a  fection  of  a  pumpkin  or  gourd, 
to  which  is  adjufted  a  belly  of 'deal,  and  a  neck  lit  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  inftrument.  It  has  frets, 
dividing  each  firing  into  femitones  :  of  thefe  the  ten  lion 
muft  be  extremely  tight  round  the  neck,  for  fear  of  their 
giving  way.  The  firings  are  fattened  to  a  bridge  fixed 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  fupported  by  a  nut 
at  the  end  of  the  neck.  The  firings  are  governed  by 
pegs  or  metal  pins  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

The  tablature  of  the  guitar  in  Spain  and  Portugal  is 
ftill  the  fame  as  that  of  the  lute;  but  in  moft  other  coun¬ 
tries,  its  notation  is  the  fame  as  for  the  harp  or  piano¬ 
forte.  In  the  ancient  tablature,  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
or  ciphers,  are  ufed  for  the  melody  and  accompaniment. 
This  method,  though  ancient,  is  preferved  in  France  for 
the  convenience  and  carriage  of  the  hand,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  fingers,  the  clearnefs  of  the  tone,  the  har¬ 
mony  and  facility  of  execution.  If  this  inftrument  is  not 
ftudied  as  much  as  the  harpfichord  or  piano-forte,  it  is 
hardly  poffible  to  find  the  pofitions  of  the  hand  with  fuf- 
ficient  readinefs. 

There  are  two  ways  of  performing  on  this  inftrument, 
either  by  fweeping  or  pinching  the  firings;  many  affedt 
one  way  more  than  the  other:  fome  ufe  both  w'ays  occa- 
fionally,  which  is  preferable.  The  moft  extenfive,  and  the 
moft  fufceptible  of  execution,  is  the  pinching  of  the  firings. 
The  arpeggios  are  more  harmonious,  becaule  all  the  firings 
are  in  vibration  ;  but  they  muft  be  touched  very  lightly 
and  delicately  with  the  right  hand,  and  with  firmnefs  and 
correft  pofition  with  the  left  hand,  to  produce  a  good 
effedt ;  for  nothing  is  fo  eafy  as  to  metamorphofe  this  in¬ 
ftrument,  of  which  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  fo  fweet, 
into  a  mere  kettle.  The  firings  are  pinched  or  thrummed 
between  the  role  and  the  bridge  ;  but  the  arpeggios  ought 
to  be  made  between  the  rofe  and  the  laft  fret  of  the  neck, 
that  is,  about  the  middle  of  the  firings,  to  avoid  the  harfh- 
nefs  relulting  from  playing  too  near  the  bridge,  where 
the  firings  are  more  ftubborn  and  unmanageable  than  to¬ 
wards  the  middle. 

This  guitar  is  fuperior  in  tone,  expreffion,  and  power, 
to  the  common  guitar  ftrung  with  wire.  About  forty- 
five  years  ago,  foon  after  the  confpiracy  at  Lifbon,  of 
Malagrida  and  others,  a  Portuguefe  gentleman,  or  inn- 
fician  with  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  of  the  name  of 
Menefis,  probably  involved  in  the  plot,  refided  fome  time 
in  London,  feemingly  as  a  man  of  fafhion,  who  performed 
in  a  very  fuperior  manner  on  the  large  Spanifh  guitar, 
ftrung  with  catgut,  or  bowel-firings.  He  was  fo  great  a 
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matter  of  the  inftrument,  and  fo  able  a  mufician,  that  he 
played  voluntaries  upon  it  in  the  lame  full  and  learned 
manner  of  a  great  performer  on  the  organ  ;  led  off  fub- 
jedts,  purfued  them  in  three  and  four  parts  with  lcience 
and  fancy  through  all  the  keys  of  legal  modulation  ;  and 
in  flow  movements,  his  tafte  and  expreflion  were  equally 
admirable  with  the  learned  and  mafterly  eft'ufions  of  his 
allegros-  Dr.  Burney  was  “  fo  fortunate  as  to  hear  him 
perform  at  lord  Eglington’s,  with  lord  Kelly,  Bach,  and 
Abel,  all  good  judges  and  fevere  critics.” 

The  Spaniflr  guitar  had  originally  but  four  firings; 
afterwards  it  had  five  double  wire  firings,  of  which  we 
are  told  the  three  firft  were  tuned  unifons,  and  the  fourth 
and  fifth  odlaves  to  each  other  :  fometimes  the  fifth  firing 
had  no  odlave,  left  it  Ihould  overpower  the  reft  ;  and  the 
firtt  firing  was  often  fo  falfe,  that  it  was  thought  moll 
advifable  to  play  it  Angle.  At  prefent  this  guitar  has  fix 
catgut  firings,  a  fixth  or  bafs  firing  having  been  added, 
a  double .  odlave  below  the  firft,  and  which  is  flopped  by 
the  thumb  of  the  left  hand.  The  tuning  is  ftill  like  that 
of  the  lute,  entirely  by  fourths,  except  one  major  third: 
viz.  E,  A,  D,  G,  B,  E  ;  as  in  the  following  example,  where 
the  open  notes  exprefs  the  open  firings. 


The  Mandoline,  fig.  4.  has  been  fufficiently  deferibed 
under  that  word,  vol.  xiv.  p.  272.  The  diffance  from  the 
bridge  to  the  nut  is  the  fame  as  the  violin,  13  inches; 
and  its  fcale  and  tuning  are  exadtly  the  fame,  which  there¬ 
fore  we  Avail  defer  till  we  come  to  deferibe  that  inftru¬ 
ment. 

The  Harp-Guitar,  as  improved  by  Mr.  Levien  of 
Pentonville,  is  reprefented  at  fig.  5.  Mr.  L.  was  rewarded 
with  ten  guineas,  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  his  in¬ 
vention.  The  improvement  confifts  in  an  appendage  to 
the  finger-board,  by  which  any  of  the  firings  can  be 
raiihd  or  lowered  half  a  tone,  lo  as  to  introduce  fuch  flats 
or  fliarps  as  are  neceflary,  in  order  to  perforin  the  mufic 
that  is  ordinarily  met  with,  without  the  neceflity  of  previ- 
oufly  tranfpofing  itjnto  the  keys  of  C,  G,  or  F,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  guitars  in  general.  This  is  effedled,  by  placing 
acrofs  the  firft  fret  of  the  finger-board  a  feries  of  metal 
loops,  or  flops,  through  which  the  firings  pafs,  the  holes 
in  the  loops  being  widened  fo  as  to  permit  the  firings  to 
vibrate  therein  unimpeded.  Tbefe  loops,  being  ferewed 
into  the  finger-board,  can  be  turned  fo  as  to  cornprefs  the 
firing  on  each  fide  in  the  manner  frequently  done  on 
pedal-harps,  and  thereby  to  raife  the  tone  of  the  firing- 
half  a  note  higher;  thus  introducing  thofe  fliarps,  See. 
which  are  neceflary  to  the  performance  of  the  mufic,  with¬ 
out  the  neceflity  of  crofs-fingering,  the  only  method  of 
producing  them  hitherto  ufed,  and  the  great  difficulty  of 
doing  which  is  fufficiently  known.  Fig.  5.  reprefents  the 
head  of  the  improved  guitar,  and  part  of  the  finger-board  : 
a,  a,  the  nut  ;  and  b,  b,  the  metal  loops  arranged  acrofs, 
or  in  place  of  the  firft  fret.  Fig.  6.  is  a  fide- view  of  thefe 
parts.  Fig.  7.  is  an  enlarged  view  of  that  part  of  the  finger¬ 
board  containing  the  firft  fret,  with  the  loops  ferewed  into 
it  of  their  full  iize;  one  of  the  loops,  a,  a,  is  here  repre¬ 
fented  as  being  turned,  and  adting  upon  the  firing  fo  as 
to  raife  its  tone  half  a  note  higher;  and  fig.  8.  fliows  one 
of  the  loops,  with  its  ferewed  tail  or  Item,  and  its  hole 
widened,  as  deferibed  above,  but  which  more  evidently 
appears  in  the  ledtion  of  the  hole,  fig.  9,  the  oppofite 
fides  of  it  being  rounded  off,  fo  as  not  to  gall  or  injure 
the  gut  or  iilk  firing,  by  preffing  againft  it,  when  turned. 
The  loops  are  turned  by  means  of  a  flit  made  acrofs  the 
handle  of  the  key,  ufed  in  turning  the  pins  to  put  the 
guitar  into  tune. 

Plate  XIX.  reprefents  the  Indian  Guitar,  called  the 
Vina,  or  Been,  with  the  manner  of  playing  it,  and  its 
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fcale.  This  inftrument  has  been  already  deferibed  at 
vol.  xiii.  p.  840.  from  the  Afiatic  Refearches.  Francis 
Fowke,  elq.  caufed  an  accurate  drawing  to  be  made  of 
the  been,  both  feparalely  and  in  the  hand  of  the  player, 
which  he  tranfmitted  to  the  prefident  of  the  Afiatic  So¬ 
ciety,  (the  late  lamented  fir  William  Jones ;)  and  the 
communication  enriched  the  firft  volume  of  their  Tranf- 
adtions,  from  which  we  have  copied  it.  The  wires  are 
feven  in  number,  and  are  tuned  in  the  following  manner  : 


There  are  nineteen  frets ;  and  the  notes  that  they  give 
will  appear  on  the  fcale  which  is  engraved  underneath 
the  figure  of  the  inftrument  itfelf.  “  I  have  added  below,” 
fays  Mr.  Fowke,  “  the  names  which  the  performer  him- 
felf  gives  to  the  notes  in  his  own  language.  It  is  very 
obfervable,  that  the  femitones  change  their  names  011 
the  fame  femitone  as  in  the  European  fcale.  On  the 
wires  R  and  S,  which  are  thofe  principally  ufed,  there 
is  an  extent  ot  two  odlaves,  with  all  the  half-notes  com¬ 
plete  in  the  firft  odlave,  but  the  G^  and  JRb  wanting  in 
the  fecond.  The  performer’s  apology  for  this  was,  that 
he  could  eafily  get  thofe  notes  by  preffing  the  firing  a  lit¬ 
tle  hard  upon  the  frets  F*  and  A^,  which  is  very  true 
from  the  height  of  the  frets ;  but  he  afierted  that  this 
was  no  defedt  in  his  particular  inftrument,  but  that  all 
beens  were  made  fo.  The  wires  T  and  U  are  l'eldom  ufed, 
except  open.  You  may  abfolutely  depend  upon  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  all  that  I  have  laid  refpedling  the  conftrudtion  and 
fcale  of  this  inftrument :  it  has  been  done  by  mealure- 
ment ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  intervals,  I  would  not 
depend  upon  my  ear,  but  had  the  been  tuned  to  the  harp- 
fichord,  and  compared  the  inftruments  carefully,  note  by 
note,  more  than  once.” 

Ol  Viols. — In  the  feventeenth  century,  moft  mufical 
families  were  in  pofl'effion  of  a  c/ie/i  of  viols,  as  it  W’as  called, 
which  confifted  of  two  trebles,  two  tenors,  and  two 
bafles,  with  fix  firings  upon  each,  all  tuned  lute-faffiion, 
by  4ths  and  3ds,  and  the  necks  fretted.  The  compafs, 
and  accprdaturti,  of  this  inftrumental  family,  were  the 
following: 


Baft-Viol,  or 
Viol  da  Gamba • 


Tenor-Vi ■'J,  nr 
Viol  da  Braccio% 


Treble- Viol,  or 
Viol  d'Amore. 


Flere  it  will  be  obferved,  that  thefe  inftruments,  as  we 
noticed  in  the  Spanilh  guitar,  are  uniformly  tuned  by 
fourths,  except  one  major  third,  which  in  thefe  viols  is 
between  the  third  and  fourth  firing.  The  treble  viol  is 
an  odlave  above  the  bafs  ;  and  the  tenor  viol  a  fourth 
above  the  bafs,  and  a  fifth  below  the  treble.  Thepaflages 
given  to  thefe  feveral  inftruments,  at  this  time,  difcover 
no  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  expreffive  power  of  the  bow  ; 
and  even  Orl.  Gibbons,  who  compofed  fo  well  for  voices 
in  the  church,  feetns  very  little  fuperior  to  his  cotempo¬ 
raries  in  his  produdtions  for  inftruments.  Indeed,  his 
madrigals  of  five  parts,  as  well  as  thofe  of  many  others, 
are  faid  in  the  title-page  to  be  apt  for  viols  and  voices  :  a 
proof  that  with  us,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
other  nations,  there  was  at  firft  no  mufic  exprefsly  cam - 
pofed  for  inftruments ;  confequently,  the  powers  of  thefe 
inftruments  mull  have  been  circumfcribed  ;  and,  when 
this  mufic  was  merely  played  without  the  affiftance  of  the 
human  voice  and  of  poetry,  capable  of  no  great  eftedls. 

As  to  the  proportions  of  the  viols,  honeft  Mace,  wbofe 
quaint  expreffions  we  love  to  quote,  tells  us,  “  Your  tre- 
5  E  bles. 
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Wes  muff  be  juft  as  Tnort  again  in  the  firing,  viz.  from 
bridge  to  nut,  as  are  your  bafies',  becaufe  they  (land  eight 
notes  higher  than  the  bafies  ;  the  tenors  juft  fo  long  as 
from  the  bridge  to  the  F  fret,  becaufe  they  Hand  a  fourth 
higher  than  your  bafies. 

After  all  this,  you  may  add  to  your  prefs  a  pair  of 
violins,  to  be  in  readinefs  for  any  extraordinary  jolly  or 
jocund  con fort-occafion  :  but  never  ufe  them,  but  with 
this  proVifo ;  viz.  be  lure  you  make  an  equal  proviiion 
for  them,  by  the  addition  and  ltrength  of  bafies  ;  fo  that 
they  may  not  out-cry  the  reft  of  the  mufick,  (the  bafies 
Specially;)  to  which  end  it  will  be  requifite  you  ftore 
your  prefs  with  a  pair  of  lufty  fuli-fized  theorboes,  always 
to  ftrike  in  with  your  conforts,  or  vocal  mufick ;  to 
which  that  inftrument  is  molt  naturally  proper.  And 
now,  to  make  your  ftore  more  amply  compleat,  add^to 
all  thefe,  three  full-fcized  lyro-viols;  thefe  being  the 
moft  admirable  things  made,  by  our  very  belt  mafters,  for 
that  fort  of  mufick,  both  confort-wife,  and  peculiarly  for 
two  and  three  lyroes.  Let  them  be  lufty  fmart-fpeaking 
viols  ;  becaufe  that,  in  confort,  they  often  retort  againlt 
the  treble  ;  imitating,  and  often  Handing  inftead  of,  that 
qiart ;  viz  a  fecond  treble.  They  will  ferve  likewile  for 
divifion-viols  very  properly.  And,  being  thus  ftored, 
you  have  a  ready  entertainment  for  the  greateft  prince  in 
the  world.” 

The  viols  in  prefent  ufe  are  none  of  them  fretted,  nor 
have  any  of  them  more  than  four  firings.  Of  thefe,  the 
firft  place  is  due  to 

The  Violin. — This  is  a  well-known  inftrument  with 
four  firings,  which  are  tuned  fifths,  and  played  by  a  bow. 
It  has  a  neck,  like  the  old  treble  viol ;  but  the  finger-board 
has  no  frets. 

The  origin  of  the  violin,  according  to  the  French  account, 
is  unknown.  It  is  only  fuppofed  to  have  been  invented 
about  the  ninth  or  tenth  century;  to  which  opinion  we 
fhould  have  fubfcribed,  had  not  fbme  ancient  monuments 
remained  with  an  exaft  reprefentation  of  its  form.  In 
the  pictures  of  Philoftratus,  in  an  ancient  grotto,  may  be 
feen  many  violins,  which  are  reprefented  much  like  thofe 
of  the  prefent  times,  except  that  the  neck  is  fhorter.  Am- 
phion  is  there  reprefented,  playing  upon  a  kind  of  viol  or 
violin,  with  five  firings,  and  with  a  bow  like  our’s,  and 
quite  different  from  the  pleftrum  of  the  ancients.  It  is 
believed,  that  Athenasus  means  the  bow,  when  he  fays, 
“  the  fceptre  is  one  thing,  and  the  plectrum  another.”  It 
is  imagined  that  by  tl Kj’ceptre  he  means  the  bow.  The 
pit,  or  grotto,  on  the  walls  of  which  we  fee  violins  like  the 
prefent,  is  found  on  filver  medals  which  were  ftruck  by 
order  of  Scribonius  Libo,  a  very  confiderable  perfonage 
at  Rome.  An  account  of  thefe  may  be  feen  in  Pierre 
Valerien,  author  of  the  Hieroglyphics,  book  xlvii. 

The  violin  feems  to  have  been  more  cultivated  in  Ger¬ 
many,  during  the  17th  century,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe  ;  as  appears  by  the  number  of  performers  who, 
according  to  Waltlier,  have  excelled,  and  the  numerous 
compofers  and  pieces  publifhed  for  that  inftrument,  which 
he  has  recorded  in  his  Dictionary. 

Of  the  compofers  foi  the  violin  in  the  laft  century, 
Telemann,  the  concert-mafter  Graun,  Fr.  Benda,  Neruda, 
and  Janitfch,  were  in  favour  through  Pruffia  and  Saxony  ; 
while  only  Hofmann,  Schwindl,  and  Wagenfeil,  were 
heard  at  Vienna  ;  Holtzbaur,  J.  Stamitz,  Filtz,  Cannabich, 
Toefki,  and  Frantzel,  at  Manheim;  and  Bach  and  Abel 
in  London.  But  in  lefs  than  ten  years,  all  thefe  were  fu- 
perfeded  by  Haydn,  Ditters,  and  Vanhall.  At  prefent, 
Rofetti,  Mozart,  and  Pleyel,  fhare  with  them  the  public 
favour  ;  indeed  (fays  Dr.  Burney,  Hift.  Mufic,  vol.  iv.) 
there  has  lately  been  a  rage  for  the  mufic  of  Pleyel,  which 
has  diminifhed  the  attention  of  amateurs  and  the  public 
to  all  other  violin  mufic.  “  But  whether  this  ingenious 
and  engaging  compofer  does  not  draw  falter  from  the 
fountain  of  his  invention  than  it  will  long  bear,  and  whe¬ 
ther  his  imitations  of  Haydn,  and  too  conitant  ufe  of  femi- 
tones,  and  coquetry  in  ralentandos  and  paufes,  will  not  be 
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foon  conftrued  into  affeCfo.tion,  I  know  not ;  but  it  has 
already  been  remarked  by  critical  obfervers,  that  his  fancy, 
though  at  firft  fo  fertile,  is  not  fo  inexhauftible,  but  that 
he  frequently  repeats  himfelf,  and  does  not  fufficiently 
difdain  the  mixture  of  common  paflages  with  his  own 
elegant  ideas.” 

The  violin  has  been  cultivated  with  good  fuccefs  in 
England  during  the  laft  forty  years.  It  is  within  our  re¬ 
membrance,  that  the  opera-band  confifted  chiefly  of  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Italians,  and  that  a  play-houfe  band  could  not 
be  made  effective  without  one  or  more  Germans  to  lead 
the  principal  parts.  Foreigners  being  thus  encouraged, 
we  need  not  wonder  that,  during  the  laft  century,  alrnoft 
all  the  great  violinifts  of  Europe,  exceptSomis  and  Tartini, 
have  vifited  this  country  ;  but  Giardini,  atone  time  per¬ 
haps  the  beft  performer  in  Europe,  refiding  here  fo  many 
years,  formed  a  fchool,  which  furniflied  our  orcheftras 
with  a  greater  number  of  able  performers  on  that  inftru¬ 
ment  than  can  be  found  in  the  capital  of  any  other  king¬ 
dom  in  Europe.  And  we  may  venture  to  aflert,  from  our 
own  knowledge,  that  the  loweft  ripieno  in  the  opera  or- 
cheftra,  at  prefent,  has  more  hand,  and  is  a  better  fight’s- 
man,  than  the  leader  of  that  band  in  Fefting’s  time. 

The  violin  confifts,  like  moft  other  inftruments  of  the 
viol  kind,  of  three  parts  ;  the  neck,  the  table,  and  the 
found-board.  At  the  fides  are  two  apertures  for  found,  and 
fometimes  a  third  towards  the  top,  lhaped  like  a  heart. 
The  bridge,  which  is  between  the  apertures,  bears  up  the 
firings,  which  are  faftened  to  the  two  extremes  of  the  in¬ 
ftrument  ;  at  one  of  them  by  a  fcrew,  which  ftretches  or 
loofens  them  at  pleafure. 

The  ftyle  and  lound  of  the  violin  are  the  gayeft  and  moft 
fprightly  of  all  other  inftruments  ;  and  hence  it  is,  of  all 
inftruments,  the  fitteft  for  dancing.  Yet  there  are  ways 
of  touching  it,  which  render  it  grave,  foft,  languifhing, 
and  fit  for  church  or  chamber  mufic.  Indeed,  it  is  well 
obferved  by  Dr.  Crotch,  that  ftringed  inftruments  played 
with  a  bow,  and  the  violin  in  particular,  are  fuperior  in 
point  of  expreflion  to  keyed  inftruments,  as  they  combine 
the  foftenuto  of  the  organ,  the  precifion  of  the  harpfi- 
chord,  and  the  variety  of  power  of  the  piano-forte  ;  and 
are  alfo  capable  of  producing  the  fmalleft  intervals. 

The  violin  generally  makes  the  treble,  or  higheft  parts, 
in  concerts.  Its  harmony  is  from  5th  to  5th.  Moft  na¬ 
tions,  ordinarily,  ufe  the  G  clef  on  the  fecond  line,  to  de¬ 
note  the  mufic  for  the  violin  ;  only,  in  France,  they  ufe 
the  fame  clef  on  the  firft  line  at  bottom:  the  firft  of  thefe 
methods  is  beft  where  the  fong  goes  very  low ;  the  fecond 
where  it  goes  very  high. 

Merfennus  fpeaks  of  the  tenor  and  contra-tenor  violin, 
which,  he  fays,  differ  only  in  magnitude  from  the  treble 
violin.  But  at  prefent  we  have  no  fuch  inftrument  in  ufe 
as  the  contra-tenor  violin ;  the  part  proper  to  it,  being 
with  eafe  performed  on  the  violin  ;  and,  accordingly,  in 
concertos,  overtures,  and  other  inftrumental  compofi- 
tions  of  many  parts ;  the  fecond  violin  is  in  reality  the 
counter-tenor  part.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted,  fays  fir 
John  Hawkins,  (Hift.  Mufic,  vol.  iv.  p.  115.)  whether  the 
counter-tenor  violin  ever  came  into  England.  Anthony 
Wood,  fpeaking  of  the  band  of  Charles  II.  makes  no 
mention  of  the  contra-tenor  violin.  Before  the  reftora  . 
tion  of  Charles  II.  fays  he,  and  efpecially  after,  viols 
began  to  be  out  of  faihion,  and  only  violins  ufed,  as  tre¬ 
ble  violin,  tenor  and  bafs  violin  ;  and  the  king,  according 
to  the  French  mode,  would  have  twenty-four  violins  play¬ 
ing  before  him  while  he  was  at  meals,  as  being  more  airy 
and  brifk  than  viols. 

The  old  lutenifts  and  violifts  marked  the  progrefs  and 
influence  of  the  violin  with  jealoufy.  Though  now  the 
bafies  in  a  concert  bear  a  proportion  to  the  violins  of 
about  one  to  four,  the  old  mafters  thought  there  ought  to 
be  as  many  bafs  viols  as  trebles,  or  more.  Thus  fays  old 
mafter  Mace  :  “  Is  it  not  reafonable,  yea  neceflarily  rea- 
lonable,  that  all  the  parts  fliould  be  equally  heard  ?  fure 
it  cannot  reafonably  be  deny’d.  Then  what  injury  muft 
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it  needs  be  to  have  fuch  things  played  upon  inftruments 
vinequally  fuited,  or  unevenly  numbered  !  viz.  one  fmall 
weak-founding  bafs-viol,  and  2  or  3  violins  ;  whereas  one 
(in  reafon)  would  think,  that  one  violin  would  bear  up 
fufficiently  againll  2  or  3  common  founding  bafles,  efpe- 
cially  fuch  as  you  (hall  generally  meet  with  in  their  ordi¬ 
nary  conforts.  This  is  a  very  common  piece  of  inconfi- 
derate  praftice  at  this  day.  But  it  has  been  obje&ed, 
There  has  been  an  harpficon,  or  organ,  with  it,  What 
then  ?  has  not  the  harpficon  or  organ  balfes  and  trebles 
equally  mixt  ?  and  mull  not  ftill  the  unequalnefs  be  the 
fame?  Or  fuppofe  a  theorboe-lute  :  the  dilproportion  is 
Hill  the  fame  :  the  fcolding  violins  will  out-top  them  all. 
Nay,  1  have  as  yet  but  fuppos’d  a  fmall  matter  of  unequal¬ 
nefs  in  refpedl  of  what  I  have  heard,  and  is  ftill  very  mag- 
nanimoufty  endeavoured  to  be  daily  performed  ;  viz.  fix 
violins,  nay  ten,  nay  twenty  or  more,  at  a  fumptuous 
meeting,  and  fcarce  half  fo  many  bafles,  which  (as  I  faid 
before)  were  morereafonable,  fure,  to  be  the  greater  num¬ 
ber.  Now  I  fay,  if  this  be  not  an  injury,  both  to  the 
mufic,  the  compofer,  and  the  compofitions,  let  any  judi¬ 
cious  perfon  judge.”  Mufick’s  Monument,  p.233. 

Plate  XX.  fig.  1.  reprefents  the  violin,  with  its  natural 
fcale  at  the  fide  of  it the  open  notes  denoting  fhe  open 
firings  as  before.  All  the  femitones  are  of  courle  fuppofed 
to  be  included.  But  above  this  natural  fcale,  by  fhifting 
upon  a  long  finger-board,  notes  are  produced  as  high  as 
are  exprefled  by  the  additional  keys  of  a  piano-forte  5  for 
which  we  refer  to  Plate  I.  Ex.  3. 

Befides  thefe  notes,  there  is  another  fet  to  be  produced 
from  the  violin  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  fingering.  Thefe 
are  called  the  harmonics.  To  produce  thefe  charming 
founds,  the  finger  fliould  touch  the  firing  as  flightly  as 
poflible  ;  and,  when  the  fourth  finger  is  ufed,  the  firft 
fhould  be  placed  in  the  ufual  way,  as  a  fulcrum,  while  the 
fourth  is  very  flightly  laid  on.  In  the  following  Example, 
the  figures  underneath  denote  with  what  fingers  the  notes 
fliould  be  taken ;  and  the  fmall  notes  above  are  the  har¬ 
monics  produced : 
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The  viola  piccola,  or  kit,  called  in  French  violon  depoche, 
or  in  fhort  poche,  has  exaftly  the  fame  fcale  as  the  violin  ; 
the  length  of  the  finger-board  and  neck  the  fame  5  only 
the  body  is  fmaller. 

The  rebec  is  the  moft  ancient  violin  in  France  ;  it  had 
but  three  firings,  and  the  romancers  and  troubadours 
frequently  mention  it.  A  figure  of  the  minllrel  Colin 
Mufet,  is  ftill  preferved  at  the  entrance  of  the  church  of 
St.  Julien  des  Meneftriers,  at  Paris,  playing  on  the  rebec. 
The  time  is  not  known  when  the  fourth  firing  was  added 
to  this  inftrument.  It  is  ftill  ufed  in  its  primitive  Hate,  as 
a  trichord,  in  Turkey  and  other  Eaftern  countries.  Its 
three  firings  are  tuned  5ths,  and  played  with  a  bow. 

Etymologifts  have  tortured  themfelves  to  find  a  deriva¬ 
tion  for  the  name  of  a  vulgar  inftrument,  no  longer  in  ufe. 
Some  trace  it  from  the  Arabic,  fome  from  the  Celtic,  the 
Welfh,  the  Spanifh,  Italian,  and  old  French.  Rebec,  ribibe, 
and  ribible,  feem  to  be  the  fame  inftrument;  and  are  often 
indifcriminately  ufed  by  Gower,  Chaucer,  and  the  ftill 
more  ancient  bards  of  Normandy,  and  our  own  country. 
The  following  paflages  are  from  Tyrwhitt’s  Chaucer  ; 

The  Millere's  Tale.  Speaking  of  the  Parifli  Clerk. 

A  mery  child  he  was,  fo  God  me  fave  ; 

Wei  coud  he  leten  blod,  and  clippe  and  fhave, 

And  make  a  chartre  of  land,  and  a  quitance. 

In  twenty  manere  coud  he  trip  and  dance, 
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(After  the  fcole  of  Oxenforde  th«,) 

And  with  his  legges  caften  to  and  fro; 

And  playen  fonges  on  a  fmall  ribible; 

Therto  he  long  fomtime  a  loud  quinibte, 

And  as  wel  coud  he  play  on  a  giterne. 

In  all  the  toun  n’as  brewhous  ne  taverne, 

That  he  ne  vifited  with  his  folas, 

Ther  as  that  any  gaillard  tapftere  was. 

But  foth  to  fay,  he  was  fomdel  fquaimous 
Of  fafting,  and  of  fpeche  dangerous. 

The  Coke's  Tale.  Speaking  of  the  Prentis. 

For  fothly,  a  prentis  ;  a  revelour, 

That  hanteth  dis,  riot  and  paramour, 

His  maifler  dial  it  in  his  fhoppe  abie, 

A1  have  he  no  part  of  the  minftralcie. 

For  theft  and  riot  they  ben  convertible, 

A1  can  they  play  on  giterne  or  ribible. 

Revel  and  trouth,  as  in  a  low  degree, 

They  ben  ful  worth  all  day,  as  men  may  fee. 

Ribeba,  in  the  Decameron,  ix.  5.  is  rendered  by  Magon, 
the  old  French  tranflator,  rebec,  and  guiterne ;  but  in  the 
above  paflages  the  giterne  is  diftinguiffied  from  the  ribible. 

As  the  head,  or  fcroll-work,  of  old  viols  and  violins, 
ufed  to  be  curioufly  carved,  fo  ieems  to  have  been  that  of 
the  rebec.  Chaucer  compares  the  face  of  an  old  woman, 
an  old  trot,  to  the  head  of  a  rebec.  Rabelais  does  the 
fame  : 

- A  tel  mineftrier  tel  rebec, 

Tenant  toujours  le  verre  aubec  ; 

Car  elle  avoit  vifage  de  rebec. 

At  length  the  inftrument  came  to  be  put  for  the  old 
woman  herfeif,  perhaps  from  its  flirillnefs.  An  old  writer, 
quoted  by  Du  Cange,  has  the  following  lines  in  his  de- 
fcription  of  a  concert : 

Quidam  rebeccam  arcuabant, 

Muliebrem  vocem  confingentes. 

“  Some,  imitating  the  voice  of  a  woman,  fiddled  on  a  re- 
becca.”  Now  we  are  informed,  that  a  Ihrew,  a  quarrel- 
fome  woman,  is  to  this  day  called  in  France  une  Rebecca  ; 
and  from  that  circumftance,  the  head  of  a  peevilh  woman 
was  placed  at  the  handle  of  this  fmall  violin,  which,  by  its 
flirill  found,  feemed  to  imitate  the  argute  diapafon  of  a 
fcold  :  hence  probably  the  name. 

In  the  following  paflages  from  Chaucer,  it  feems  to  be 
put,  not  for  an  old  woman  merely,  but  a  woman  of  ill 
fame  ;  perhaps  from  ribaude,  a  bawd  : 

The  Frere's  Tale.  The  Archedeken’s  Sompnour. 

And  fo  befell,  that  ones  on  a  day 
This  fompnour,  waiting  ever  on  his  prey, 

Rode  forth  to  fompne  a  widewe,  an  olde  ribibe, 

Feining  a  caufe,  for  he  wold  han  a  bribe. 

And  happed  that  he  faw  beforn  him  ride 
A  gay  yeman  under  a  foreft  fide  : 

A  bow  he  bare,  and  arroes  bright  and  kene  ; 

He  had  upon  a  courtepy  of  grene, 

An  hat  upon  his  hed  with  frenges  blake. 

When  that  they  comen  fomewhat  out  of  toun. 

This  fompnour  to  his  brother  gan  to  roune  ; 

Brother,  quod  he,  here  W'oneth  an  old  rebehke 
That  had  almollas  lefe  to  lefe  hirenekke 
As  for  to  yeve  a  peny  of  hire  good. 

I  wol  have  twelf-pens  though  that  fhe  be  wood. 

Or  I  wol  lornone  hire  to  our  office  ; 

And  yet,  God  wot,  of  hire  know  I  no  vice. 

It  will  have  been  obferved,  alfo,  that  Rabelais,  in  the 
paflage  quoted  from  him,  ufes  the  word  in  this  lenfe  alfo  : 
“  A  tel  mineftrier  tel  rebec.” 

The  rebec  reprefented  at  fig.  2.  was  kindly  communi¬ 
cated  to  us  by  a  profeifor,  whole  apartment  is  a  cabinet  of 
curious  inftruments  and  fcarce  books  on  the  fcience  of 
mufic.  This  gentleman  had  fitted  it  up  as  a  violin,  with 
four  firings ;  but  he  found  that  the  additional  firing  would 
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not  produce  a  good  tone,  though  the  original  three  had 
a  charming  efteft.  Fig.  3.  is  the goudoh,  or  Ruffian  rebec. 

Fig.  4.  is  the  crowt/t ,  or  crutli,  an  inftrument  refembling 
a  violin,  formerly  in  common  ufe  in  the  principality  of 
Wales,  as  a  tenor  accompaniment  to  the  harp  ;  but  now 
become  extremely  rare  in  that  country.  The  length  is 
20^  inches,  the  breadth  at  bottom  q\,  tapering  towards 
the  top  to  8  inches;  its  thicknefs  is  1^,  and  the  finger¬ 
board  meal'ures  10  inches  in  length.  It  has  fix  firings, 
fupported  by  a  flat  bridge,  placed  obliquely  to  the  fides, 
and  is  played  on  with  a  bow.  A,  A,  reprefent  the  aper¬ 
tures  for  the  hand  ;  B,  B,  firings,  conducted  under  the 
end-board  ;  C,  C,  the  pegs,  and  d,  d,  the  found-holes. 
The  fifth  and  fixth  firings  are  the  unifon  and  ofifave  of  G, 
the  fourth  and  third  the  fame  of  C,  and  the  fecond  and' 
fiiift  the  fame  of  D  ;  fo  that  the  fecond  pair  of  firings  are 
a  fourth,  and  the  third  a  fifth,  to  the  firft.  Some  have  fup- 
pofed  this  inftrument  to  have  been  the  parent  of  the  violin  ; 
but  it  is  much  more  extenfive  in  its  compafs.  Two  or 
three  of  the  lower  firings  are  often  ftruck  with  the  thumb, 
and  ferve  as  a  bafs  accompaniment  to  the  notes  founded 
with  the  bow,.  This  inftrument  was  not  peculiar  to 
Wales;  fince  a  figure  of  it  has  been  lately  difcovered 
among  the  outfide  ornaments  of  the  abbey-church  of 
Melros,  in  Scotland,  built  about  the  time  of  Edward  II. 
From  the  name  crowtli  is  derived  crowther,  a  crowder,  as  a 
common  fiddler  is  now  called.  The  ufe  of  this  inftrument 
is  almoft  loft.  The  Welfh  had  alfo  a  three-ftringed  crow'th, 
which  was  the  ancient  bafs-viol. 

The  viellc,  or  hurdy-gurdy,  is  often  confounded  with 
the  viole,  or  viol.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  bowed  inftrument, 
like  the  viol ;  but  its  tone  is  produced  by  the  friftion  of  a 
w'heel,  which  performs  the  part  of  a  bow.  The  firings  are 
prefled  on  the  w'heel  by  the  fingers,  and  fometimes  by  keys. 
It  is  at  prefenta  mere  ftreet-inftrument  every-where  but 
at  Paris,  where  it  is  much  in  ufe  with  other  inftruments 
at  the  Boulevards  and  Guinguettes  ;  and  even  ladies 
fometimes  condeicend  to  learn  to  play  upon  it.  Kircher 
gives  it  no  better  title  than  that  of  lyra  mendicorum,  “  the 
beggars’  lyre.”  It  is  fo  loud  in  the  open  air,  that  it  feems 
irnpolfible  to  bear  it  in  a  room.  The  itinerant  performers 
on  this  inftrument  are  generally  Savoyards.  The  name 
of  the  inftrument  feems  a  corruption  of  viole,  if  it  be  not 
the  eideftof  the  two.  It  has  a  neck  or  finger-board  fretted^ 
and  five  firings  always  founding  as  drones,  tuned  as  in  the 
following  example;  that  is  to  fay,  the  two  firft  unifons, 
and  the  fourth  an  ohtave  below'  it;  the  third  and  fifth 
octaves  to  each  other;  fo  that,  in  faft,  the  drone  coniifts 
but  of  two  notes,  and  the  inftrument  is  fometimes  defcribed 
as  having  but  two  firings  :  fome  of  the  fmaller  ones  may 
perhaps  have  but  two.  As  the  keys,  which  lie  conveni¬ 
ently  for  the  hand,  produce  all  the  femitones  from  G  to  D 
in  alt,  an  uncouth  jarring  is  heard  when  the  G&  and  D* 
found  together  with  the  A1?  and  Dh  of  the  drone.  The 
following,  then,  is  the  complete  fcale  of  this  delightful 
inftrument : 
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The  Viola  d' Amove,  or  “  love-viol,”  fo  called  from  its 
fweetnefs,  was  the  treble  viol  of  the  ancient  cheft.  It  has 
fix  double  wire  firings,  of  which  the  tuning  has  been  given 
at  p.  381.  It  is  ftated  to  be  2ft.  4m.  in  length,  fix  inches 
longer  than  our  violin  ;  then  Purely  the  tenor  viol,  or 
viol  di  braccio,  which  muft  have  been  larger  and  longer,  muft 
have  been  an  unwieldly  inftrument  to  hold  under  the 
chin.  As  the  rebec  has  the  head  of  an  old  woman  upon 
the  neck,  lo  it  will  be  feen,  by  our  fig.  5.  that  the  prelent 
is  furmounted  with  a  blind  Cupid,  denoting.that  it  is  the 
love-viol.  Dr.  Burney  mentions  one  of  thefe  in  the  pof- 
leflion  of  Giardini,  which  had  but  four  firings,  which 
were  tuned  fifths  like  thole  of  the  violin  ;  but  underneath 
thefe  there  were  four  other  firings  offmall  brafs  or  iron 


wire,  which  were  called  fympatlwtie  firings:  thefe  were 
never  touched  by  the  bow,  but  w'ere  caufed  to  vibrate  by 
the  found  of  the  firings  over  them,  when  played  upon  by 
the  bow.  In  the  Supplement  to  the  firft  Encyclopedic  in 
folio,  a  viol  d’amour  is  mentioned  with  twelve  firings,  fix 
upon  the  great  bridge,  and  fix  upon  a  fmaller  bridge  be¬ 
low.  The  fix  inferior  firings  are  of  metal,  and  tuned 
o&aves  to  the  fuperior. 

The  Viola,  Alto  Viola,  or  Tenor. — What  the  contralto  is 
in  vocal  mufic,  the  alto  viola  is  in  inftrumental.  The  fame 
clef  is  ufed  for  both;  the  tenor  on  the  third  line.  The 
inftrumental  tenor  is  an  obfave  above  the  violoncello,  and 
five  notes  below  the  violin,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fcale : 
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Thefe,  with  the  femitones,  are  all  the  notes  that  were 
given  to  the  tenor  during  the  firft  fifty  years  of  the  laft 
century,  in  the  concertos  of  Corelli,  Geminiani,  and  Han¬ 
del  ;  and  the  tenor  was  the  inftrument  to  which  great 
violinifts  retreated,  when  the  hand,  and  perhaps  the  eyes, 
failed.  But,  during  the  laft  fifty  years  of  the  preceding 
century,  when  quartets,  a  parti  equali,  came  into  favour, 
the  tenor  was  made  an  important  inftrument ;  and,  when 
played  by  a  Hindmarfh,  a  Shields,  a  Stamitz,  and  by  Giar¬ 
dini  liimfeif,  was  as  much  and  as  defervedly  applauded 
as  the  violin  and  violoncello. 

The  Viola  di  Braccio.  or  “  arm-viol,”  (fo  called  to  dif- 
tinguilh  it  from  the  viola  di  gumbo,  or  “  leg-viol,”)  was 
the  ancient  tenor-viol,  though,  having  fix  firings,  its  fcale 
was  different.  See  p.  381. 

The  baritone,  we  are  told  in  the  Life  of  Haydn, 
is  a  complex  inftrument  between  a  tenor  and  a  bafs. 
Mufic  was  written  for  it  with  the  bafs  clef  on  the  third 
line. 

The  Violoncello,  or  Bafs  Viol. — Violoncello  is  the 
diminutive  of  violone,  which  is  the  name  for  the  double- 
bafs,  as  violino  is  the  diminutive  of  viola,  or  tenor.  The 
violoncello  is  the  natural  bafs  to  the  violin  and  tenor  ; 
and  has  been  very  much  cultivated  throughout  Europe, 
and  no-where  more  fuccefsfully  than  in  England,  during 
the  laft  century,  in  proportion  as  the  fix-ftringed  bafs  loft 
its  favour.  The  firft  performer  on  the  violoncello  in 
our  memory,  who  .  was  always  heard  with  pleafure,  was 
Caporale,  whole  chief  excellence  was  his  fine  tone.  Gor¬ 
don  and  Paxton  had  confiderable  merit  of  that  kind.  The 
elder  Cervetto  and  Pafqualino,  both  defective  in  tone, 
had  what  was  then  thought  confiderable  execution  and 
knowledge  of  the  finger-board;  but  Crofdil  and  the  younger 
Cervetto  became  in  all  refpedts  the  mod  complete  and 
delightful  performers  on  the  violoncello,  that  not  only 
England  but  all  Europe  could  boaft.  We  have  however 
many  performers  on  the  violoncello  for  general  bufinefs, 
who  would  have  been  thought  wonderful  players  for¬ 
merly;  and,  to  confole  us  a  little  for  the  lofs  of  Cervetto 
and  Crofdil,  a  Linley,  who,  in  every  requifite  of  a  greae 
player,  may  be  pronounced  wonderful  at  prefent.  The 
figure  and  natural  fcale  of  the  violoncello  are  given  at 
fig.  6.  but  folo-players  extend  the  fcale  very  coniiderably 
upwards. 

The  Viola  di  Ganiba,  or  old  bafs-viol,  is  fomewhat  lefs 
than  our  violoncello,  while  the  tenor  and  treble  viols, 
appear  to  have  been  larger  than  ours.  Like  all  the  an¬ 
cient  viols,  it  has  fix  firings,  which  give  the  half-notes 
by  means  of  leven  frets  on  the  finger-board,  or  neck.  The 
laft  Englilh  performer  on  the  viol  di  gamba,  who  was 
favourably  noticed,  was  Mils  Ford,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Thicknefs ;  but  flie  made  little  more  ufe  of  it  than  in 
accompanying  her  voice,  which  flie  did  with  great  ex- 
preflion  and  efteci.  But  Abel,  in  fplte  of  the  natural 
defers  of  the  inftrument,  the  tone  of  which  every  one 
difliked,  by  his  exquiiite  tafie,  prodigious  execution  when 
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he  pleafed,  genius,  and  profound  knowledge  of  compofi- 
tion,  delighted  all  hearer?,  and  made  them  forget,  or  at 
leaft  forgive,  its  querulous  and  nafal  quality  of  tone.  The 
inftrument  now  is  as  dead  as  this  great  mufician,  and 
feems  to  have  departed  this  life  at  the  fame  time;  viz.  in 
the  year  1787.  (See  p.  309.)  The  late  Mr.  Lidl,  indeed, 
(fays  Dr.  Burney,)  played  with  exquifite  tafte  and  ex- 
preflion  upon  this  ungrateful  inftrument,  with  the  ad¬ 
ditional  embarrafthient  of  bafs  firings  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  with  which  he  accompanied  himfelf;  “  an  admira¬ 
ble  expedient  in  a  defert,  or  even  in  a  houfe  where  there 
is  but  one  mufician;  but  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  accom- 

5ing  yourfelf  in  a  great  concert,  furrounded  by  idle 
irmers  who  could  take  the  trouble  off  your  hands, 
and  leave  them  more  at  liberty  to  execute,  exprefs,  and 
embellifh,  the  principal  melody,  feemed  at  bell  a  work  of 
fupererogation.  The  tone  of  the  inftrument  will  do 
nothing  for  itfelf ;  and  it  feems  with  mufic  as  with  agri¬ 
culture,  the  more  barren  and  ungrateful  the  foil,  the 
more  art  is  neceflary  in  its  cultivation  ;  and  the  tones  of 
the  viol  da  gamba  are  radically  fo  crude  and  nafal,  that 
nothing  but  the  greateft  fkill  and  refinement  can  make 
them  bareable.  A  human  voice  of  the  fame  quality 
would  be  intolerable.”  (Burney,  vol.  iv.)  That  all  idea 
of  this  once-favourite  inftrument  may  not  be  entirely  loft, 
we  have  given  a  reprefentation  of  it  at  fig.  7. 

The  Violone,  or  Double  Bafs,  is  almoft  twice  as  big 
as  the  violoncello,  and  the  firings  are  bigger  and  longer 
in  proportion.  Its  found  is  an  oftave  lower  than  that 
of  our  bafs-violin,  which  has  a  noble  effeft  in  great  con¬ 
certos  ;  but  this  depends  on  the  number  of  firings,  and 
the  manner  of  tuning  them  ;  fome  performers  ufing  four 
firings,  and  others  three ;  and  in  the  tuning  of  thefe  there 
is  a  confiderable  difference.  The  true  ufe  of  the  violone  is 
to  fuftain  the  harmony,  and  in  this  refpeft  it  has  a  noble 
effect :  divided  bafies  are  improper  for  it,  the  firings  not 
anfwering  immediately  to  the  percuffion  of  the  bow  :  thefe 
can  only  be  executed  with  a  good  efteft  on  the  violon¬ 
cello,  the  founds  of  which  are  more  articulate  and  diftindl. 
The  double-bafs  now  moft  commonly  in  ufe  has  but 
three  firings,  which  are  tuned  fourths  ;  but  the  Italian 
violone  has  four,  and  they  are  tuned  fifths.  Their  nota¬ 
tion  is  as  follows ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  real 
founds  are  an  odlave  lower  than  here  marked  : 


With  three  Strings, 


ilf 


3E 


With  four  Strings. 


lft  String.  2d. 


3d. 


In  general,  however,  a  feparate  part  is  not  compofed 
for  the  double  bafs,  but  the  performer  looks  at  the  vio¬ 
loncello-book,  playing  the  fame  notes  an  odlave  lower,  or 
omitting  fuch  notes  as  he  thinks  will  not  have  a  good 
eft'edl.  The  words  Solo  Violoncello ,  and  Tutti  Baffi,  are 
ufed  to  fhow  when  thefe  inftruments  are  to  play  feparately, 
and  when  together.  But  Dr.  Crotch  very  jullly  obferves, 
that  the  parts  ought  to  be  written  feparately,  with  an  oc- 
cafional  variation  in  the  paflages. 

Of  Wind-Instruments. — The  moft  ancient  and  fim- 
ple  wind-inftrument  was  the  imperforated  flute  formed 
of  a  Angle  reed  ;  and  the  next  to  that  was  the  fyrinx,  or 
Pan’s  pipes,  compofed  of  feveral  reeds  joined  together; 
and  now  fo  common  as  aftreet-inftrument  under  the  vul¬ 
gar  name  of  the  mouth-organ. 

The  flute  at  prefent  ufed  in  Otalieite,  confifts  of  one 
joint  of  cane  ;  but  differs  from  the  flutes  of  the  ancients, 
as  it  is  founded  by  one  of  the  nollrils,  whilft  the  performer 
flops  the  other  with  his  thumb.  This  nofe-flute  gives 
only  four  founds  with  the  firft  degree  of  breath,  which 
are,  in  an  afcending  feries,  by  a  femitone,  a  tone,  and  a 
femitone.  If  urged  with  a  ftronger  breath,  it  will  give 
odlaves  above  thefe  ;  but  it  then  becomes  ill  in  tune ;  and 
it  feems  the  natives  of  Otaheite  ufe  no  more  than  thofe 
firft  four  founds.  Notwithftanding  the  lmall  extent  of 
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this  feries,  yet,  by  the  aid  of  varying  the  meafure,  it  is 
capable  of  feveral  different  melodies,  though  the  general 
caftof  them  will  be  melancholy. 

An  inftrument  fomething  fimilar  to  the  above,  but  of 
greater  compafs,  was  obferved  by  Mr.  Ledyard  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Africa.  Speaking  of  the  prefent  Egyptian  mufic, 
he  fays,  “Their  mufic  is  inftrumental,  confiding  of  a 
drum  and  pipe,  both  which  refemble  thefe  two  inftru¬ 
ments  in  the  South  Seas.  The  drum  is  exactly  like  the 
Otaheite  drum;  the  pipe  is  made  of  cane,  and  confifts  of 
a  long  and  Ihort  tube  joined ;”  but  he  does  not  fay  in 
what  manner,  whether  longitudinally,  or  laterally  like 
the  fyrinx  ;  probably  the  former.  But  the  South-Sea 
iflanders  have  a  fyrinx  confining  of  nine  mufical  pipes  of 
various  lengths,  and  connected  together  in  a  parallel  po- 
fition.  This  inftrument  was  brought  by  Capt.  Fourneaux 
from  the  Ifle  of  Amfterdam  in  the  South  Seas,  to  London, 
in  1774;  given  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  defcribed  in  the 
Ixvth  volume  oF  the  Phil.  Tranf.  by  Jofliua  Steele,  efq. 
The  manner  of  blowing  the  pipes,  in  making  the  expe¬ 
riments,  was  the  fame  as  people  ufe  to  whiftle  in  the  pipe>- 
liole  of  a  key.  The  upper  feries  of  tones,  which  are  exaft 
fifths  to  the  lower,  are  eafieft  produced  by  an  unexpe¬ 
rienced  perfon ;  and  the  loweft  feries,  which  we  (hall  call 
fundamentals,  with  fomewhat  more  addrefs  and  a  weaker 
blaft.  Befides  the  above-mentioned  tones,  if  the  velocity 
of  the  breath  be  increafed  a  little,  the  firft  five  pipes  will 
give  o6laves  to  the  fundamentals,  and,  if  further  increafed, 
(harp  thirds  above  thefe  odlaves.  In  the  pipes  6,  7,  8, 
Mr.  S.  could  neither  make  the  oflaves  to  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  nor  the  (harp  thirds  ;  but,  in  their  (lead,  the  minor  or 
flat  third  above  the  odlave  came,  when  the  breath  was 
urged  beyond  the  degree  requifite  to  produce  the  fifth. 
This  minor  third  is  an  accident  out  of  the  natural  order  of 
tones  produced  from  fimple  tubes,  which  Mr.  S.  does  not 
pretend  to  account  for.  He  then  adds  the  notes  of  the 
feveral  tones  which  he  produced  from  each  pipe ;  and  he 
afterwards  more  particularly  defcribes  a  lyrinx  of  ten 
pipes  from  the  fame  place.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  xiii. 
P-  59jj  *• 

The  moft  fimple  wind-inllrument  we  have  at  prefent,  is 
the  tabor-pipe.  This  little  flute  has  but  three  holes,  and 
is  played  with  the  thumb,  and  firft  and  lecond  fingers  of 
one  hand  ;  the  third  finger  is  not  ufed  at  all ;  but  the  lit¬ 
tle  finger  is  ufed  by  fome  dextrous  players  to  (lop  the  hole 
at  the  bottom;  and,  by  (lopping  that  hole  and  the  others 
occafionally  only  half-way,  a  fucceflion  of  notes  has  been 
produced  from  the  middle  C*  to  A  in  alt,  thirteen  notes 
in  all,  including  the  half-notes. 

The  English  Flute. — The  common  flute,  called  flute 
a  bee,  from  the  upper  end,  or  mouth-piece,  refembling  the 
beak  of  a  bird,  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  lad  century, 
till  the  works  of  Corelli  came  over,  in  far  more  general  ufe 
as  a  concert-inllrument  than  the  violin.  Sonatas  for  two 
flutes,  and  a  thorough-bafs,  violone,  or  theorbo,  were 
innumerable;  with  lolos,  duets,  and  concertos,  for  the 
fame  inftrument ;  nor  was  there  a  ballad  then  printed 
which  was  not  tranfpofed  for  the  flute  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page ;  as,  in  the  middle  of  the  fame  century,  almoft  every 
long  and  tune  was  let  to  the  guitar.  The  concert-flutes 
for  which  this  mufic, was  compofed  were  generally  F and  C. 
Its  fcale  is  from  the  loweft  D  in  the  treble  to  D  in  alt  ; 
two  o&aves. 

The  flageolet,  or  o<5lave-flute,  has  the  fame  fcale,  but 
generally  plays  in  the  key  of  F.  Its  extent  is  from  F  on 
the  firft  (pace  to  Ain  alt.  We  have  not  thought  it  ne¬ 
ceflary  to  give  figures  of  thefe  fimple  and  well-known  in¬ 
ftruments. 

The  German  Flute. — This  inftrument  confifts  of  four 
pieces,  or  joints,  inferted  one  in  the  other.  Its  name  fup- 
pofes  it  to  be  of  German  origin  ;  but  in  France  it  is  called 
flute  traverflere,  from  its  being  held  in  a  horizontal  pofi- 
tion,  or  acroj's  the  lips,  to  diftiqguifh  it  from  the  common 
Englilh  flute,  or  flute  a  bee,  which  is  kept  in  a  more  ver¬ 
tical  or  upright  polition. 


To 
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To  become  a  good  performer  on  this  inftrument,  the 
ftudent  muft  begin  by  acquiring  a  proper  emboucheure,  fo 
as  to  procure  a  clear,  full,  and  fweet,  tone;  a  talk  far  more 
difficult  than  is  generally  imagined.  Every  one  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  tone  on  a  common  flute,  but  few  are  able,  without 
teaching,  to  make  the  German  flute  fpeak.  Theinftru- 
inent,  being  blown  at  the  fide,  mull  be  held  parallel  to  the 
fhape  of  the  mouth,  that  the  ftream  of  air  ifl’uing  from  the 
breath  of  the  performer  may  enter  in  part  at  the  Angle 
orifice  in  the  tipper  piece.  Whether  fitting  or  Handing, 
the  performer  muft  be  ereft  in  his  carriage,  the  head  ra¬ 
ther  above  than  below  its  ufual  pofition,  and  a  little  in¬ 
clining  to  the  left  flioulder ;  the  hands  high,  without 
railing  the  elbows  or  the  ffioulders  ;  the  left  hand  bent 
out,  and  the  fame  arm  near  the  body.  If  the  player  is 
Handing,  the  attitude  ffiould  be  firm,  the  left  foot  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  body  refting  on  the  right  hip,  and  the  whole 
perfon  free  from  co  nit  mint.  The  greateft  care  ffiould  be 
taken  not  to  move  the  head  or  body,  as  many  do,  in  or¬ 
der  to  mark  the  time.  The  attitude  ffiould  have  no  An¬ 
gularities,  nothing  aukward  or  affected  to  attraft  the  at¬ 
tention,  or  prejudice  the  audience  againlt  the  performer. 
With  regard  to  the  pofition  of  the  hands,  the  left  is  to  be 
at  the  top  of  the  flute,  which  is  held  between  the  thumb 
of  that  hand,  and  the  fore-finger,  which  ought  to  flop  the 
upper  hole  ;  the  fecond  hole  with  the  middle  finger,  and 
the  third  by  the  ring  finger.  The  right  hand  is  to  hold 
the  lower  part  of  the  inftrument ;  the  thumb  of  this  hand, 
which  muft  be  a  little  bent  inwards,  fupports  the  flute  be¬ 
low,  and  the  three  fingers  of  this  hand,  the  fore  finger, 
the  middle  finger,  and  ring  finger,  flop  the  holes  :  the 
little  finger  ferves  to  prefs  down  the  key  at  the  tail-piece, 
or  loweft  joint,  which  key  opens  a  hole  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  fingers,  The  flute  muft  be  held  horizontally.  No 
inftruftions  for  the  lips  in  blowing  the  flute  can  l'uit  the 
form  of  all  mouths ;  but,  when  the  ftudent  can  make  the 
inftrument  fpeak  eafilyand  freely,  he  muft  turn  it  in  and 
out,  by  fmall  degrees,  till  he  gets  the  belt  tone  poffible; 
and  then,  beginning  with  the  cheft  well  filled  with  wind, 
as  foft  as  poffible  to  fwell  by  minute  degrees  any  note  to 
its  utmoft  power,  and  then  to  diminifti  it  by  the  fame  de¬ 
grees  to  a  thread. 

The  principal  and  raoft  ufual  key  of  the  common  Ger¬ 
man  flute  is  D  major  with  two  ffiarps ;  and  other  keys 
are  proportionably  unfit  for  it,  as  they  are  farther  re¬ 
moved  from  this  key.  The  additional  keys  and  joints  of 
which  we  are  prefently  to  fpeak,  are  intended  to  facilitate 
the  playing  in  different  keys,  as  well  as  to  extend  the 
fcale.  The  moft  proper  paffages  for  the  flute,  are  fweet 
and  foft  melodies.  In  full  parts,  high  and  lengthened 
notes  are  given  to  it  in  modern  mufic  ;  and  indeed  the 
general  ufe  of  wind-inftruments  in  the  full  parts  of  mo¬ 
dern  mufic  is  to  fuftain  the  principal  or  eifential  notes  of 
the  harmony,  and  to  fupply  the  want  of  voices  or  of  the 
organ. 

The  original  compafs  of  this  inftrument  was  from 
the  loweft  D  in  the  treble  to  A  in  alt.  This  at  leaft 
was  the  extent  of  the  fcale  in  1752,  when  Quantz  pub- 
liffied  his  M'tthode  de  la  Flute,  who  was  the  great  king  of 
Pruffia’s  mafter  on  that  inftrument,  and  the  firft  who  added 
keys  to  corredt  and  clear  the  bad  notes.  In  the  folio 
Encyclopedic,  torne  vi.  there  is  a  fcale  of  all  the  tones, 
femitones,  and  ffiakes,  poffible  on  the  inftrument,  with 
an  additional  half-note,  C*  or  Db,  below  the  ufual  loweft 
note  of  its  compafs,  and  three  notes  above  A  in  alt,  the 
higheft  note  of  Quantz’s  fcale.  Quantz  tells  us,  that  in 
the  year  1620  the  German-flute  had  no  key  to  make  D*  or 
Eh  ;  and  that  it  was  then  called  the  Swifs  flute.  It  was 
the  French  who  added  the  firft  key ;  but  it  was  not  known 
by  whom  or  when.  Quantz  himfelf  added  a  fecond  key 
in  the  year  1726,  and,  about  1732,  a  third.  Tacet  was  the 
firft  to  adopt  thefe  additional  keys,  and  he  added  two 
others,  but  more  for  parade  than  ufe,  for  he  feldom  ufed 
them  all ;  and  indeed,  the  management  of  five  keys  in 
rapid  performance,  (fays  Dr.  Burney,)  “  would  be  as 
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difficult  as  running  divifions  on  an  organ,  with  all  the 
five  ffiort  keys  fplit  into  quarter- tones.”  Potter’s  patent- 
flute,  however,  has  Jeven  keys ;  and  fome  have  fince  been 
made  with  nine.  Flute-players  are  alfo  indebted  to  Quantz 
for  the  invention  (in  1752)  of  the  new  joint  for  the  upper 
piece  of  the  flute,  by  which,  without  drawing  out  the  mid¬ 
dle  piece,  and  without  hurting  the  tone,  the  inftrument 
may  be  raifed  or  loweredhalfa  note. 

On  Plate  XXI.  fig.  1.  reprefents  a  German  flute  with 
all  the  additional  keys;  and  at  fig.  2.  is  Whetftone’s  pa¬ 
tent  mouth-piece,  for  obviating  the  difficulty  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  good  method  of  blowing.  This  little  machine 
Aides  over  the  mouth-hole,  and  reduces  the  embouchure 
to  the  fame  certainty  and  eafe  as  that  of  the  flute  a  bee. 
But  this  is  nothing  to  what  we  have  read  (for  indeed  we 
have  not  feen  or  heard  it)  of  the  invention  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hogben,  the  furgeon,  who,  “  being  of  a  delicate  form, 
and  fubjedt  to  cough,  found  that  playing  the  flute. af- 
fedled  his  breathing,  and  gave  him  fome  alarm  by  an  af¬ 
fection  on  the  cheft  ;  fo  that  he  found  it  neceffary,  in  or- 
der  to  continue  the  gratification  which  he  derived  from 
this  inftrument,  to  contrive  an  artificial  breath  for  it. 
This  he  accompliffied  fo  perfectly  and  fo  conveniently, 
that  he  could  Jing  and  play  at  the  fame  time.  This  notable 
piece  of  mechanifm,  is  now  in  the  pofl'effion  of  his  fur- 
viving  brother.”  Gent.  Mag.  Sept.  1815. 

Many  other  improvements,  or,  at  leaft,  innovations, 
have  been  applied  to  this  inftrument  fince  the  time  of 
Quantz ;  and,  for  fome  of  them,  patents  have  been  obtained. 

Potter’s  patent-flute  is  fumilhed  with  metallic  Hoppers, 
for  the  holes  under  the  keys,  inftead  of  leather.. 

Mr.  Malcolm  McGregor,  of  Bell-yard,  Temple-bar, 
received  the  filver-medal  and  twenty  guineas  from  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  the  year  1813,  for  an  improved  Ger¬ 
man  flute,  which  he  prefented  to  the  fociety,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  certificates  from  various  eminent  performers-. 
The  objeCt  of  Mr.  M‘Gregor’s  improvement  is,  to  give 
the  means  of  tuning  the  inftrument  perfectly,  when  re¬ 
quired  to  alter  its  pitch,  which  can  be  done  to  the  extent 
of  a  note  above,  or  half  a  note  below,  the  concert-pitch, 
making  an  extent  of  a  note  and  a  half  in  the  whole  ;  by 
which  means  a  piece  of  mufic  may  be  performed  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  or  eafier  key  from  that  in  which  it  is  compofed  ; 
while  the  fame  alteration  of  the  pitch,  being  attempted 
upon  other  German  flutes,  would  put  them  confiderably 
out  of  tune,  fo  as  not  to  be  endured.  This  is  accom¬ 
pliffied  by  making  the  inftrument  draw  out  proportionate¬ 
ly  at  all  the  feveral  joints  which  unite  its  parts  ;  by  this 
means,  when  the  cork  or  ftopple  is  drawn  out  to  lengthen 
the  tube,  and  thus  to  lower  the  pitch  of  the  inftrument, 
the  feveral  joints  alio  admit  of  the  tube  being,  lengthened 
in  its  different  parts,  fo  that  the  feveral  fpaces  between 
the  holes  will  bear  the  fame  relative  proportion  to  the 
whole  tube,  in  its  lengthened  Hate,  as  they  did  before  the 
alteration ;  by  this  means  the  found,  produced  by  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  tube,  will  accord,  or  be  in  tune 
with  each  other.  Mr.  M'Gregor  deferibes  his  contrivance 
as  follows  :  “  The  flute  is  made,  as  ufual,  in  four  lengths-, 
which  are  united  by  joints,  made  to  draw  out,  in  order  to 
lengthen  it  at  pleal'ure,  each  joint  being  fitted  with  cy¬ 
lindrical  metal  tubes,  Aiding  like  thofe  of  telefcopes,  for 
that  purpofe  ;  the  upper  length  has  the  mouth-hole  in  it, 
and  the  extreme  end  is  ffiut  up  by  a  cork  ;  as  this  is  re¬ 
quired  to  Aide,  to  alter  the  length  of  the  tube,  it  is.  ren¬ 
dered  adjuftible  by  means  of  a  ferew,  made  of  ivory,  and 
is  part  of  a  piece  which  goes  completely  through  the  cork, 
and  is  glued  fall  to  it ;  the  ferew  is  received  into  an  ivory 
cap,  loofely  fitted  into  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  refting 
with  a  flat  ffioulder  upon  the  end  of  it ;  therefore,  by 
turning  this  nut  or  cap  round,  the  cork  is  drawn  out, 
or  may  be  puffied  farther  into  the  tube.  A  fmall  pin,  or 
tail,  projects  from  the  end  of  the  ferew,  and  goes  through 
a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  cap  ;  it  has  lines  or  marks  made 
upon  it,  which  direft  how  far  the  cork  is  to  be  moved, 
for  the  purpofe  of  tuning  the  inftrument  to  any  required 
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pitch.  This  conftru&ion  is  common  to  many  other  Ger¬ 
man  flutes  ;  but,  in  this,  the  three  joints,  uniting  the 
lengths,  have  alfo  correfponding  marks  upon  them,  to 
fliow  how  much  they  are  to  be  drawn  out,  to  correfpond 
with  the  alteration  of  the  cork  ;  and  they  alfo  completely 
fupply  the  place  of  the  ordinary  thread-joints,  (o  very  in¬ 
convenient  in  ufe.”  For  a  more  minute  delcription,  with 
figures  of  the  feveral  parts,  we  muff  refer  to  the  volume 
of  the  Society’s  Tranfaftions  for  the  year  1813. 

Wood’s  patent-flute  appears  to  us  to  be  formed  ex¬ 
actly  upon  the  fame  principle,  .though  perhaps  improved 
in  tome  particulars.  But  it  is  underflood,  that  thofe 
who  claim  a  reward  from  the  Society  of  Arts  are  bound 
to  give  up  their  invention  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and 
not  to  take  out  a  patent.  Mr.  Wood,  however,  defcribes 
liis  flute  as  being  “  conftrudfed  on  an  entirely  new  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  and  fo  contrived,  by  means  of  tubes  fixed  to  the 
feveral  joints,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  tuned  to  any 
pitch,  whether  (harp  or  flat,  without  the  ufe  of  any  extra 
joints,  and  the  inftrument  ftill  remains  perfectly  in  tune, 
however  the  pitch  may  be  altered,  a  perfe&ion  hitherto 
found  unattainable.  Another  advantage  is,  that  it  is 
perfedfly  air-tight  at  the  joints,  fo  that  the  trouble  of 
ufing  thread,  or  any  other  preparation,  is  entirely  done 
away  with.  The  inftrument  is  alfo  preferved  from  the 
decay  ufually  occafioned  by  the  water  relting  on  the  joints, 
and  is  always  ready  for  ufe.”  Thefe  improvements,  (whe¬ 
ther  appertaining  to  M'Gregor  or  to  Wood,)  with  the 
rich,  full,  and  fine,  body-tone  they  produce,  and  the 
great  freedom  with  which  every  note  may  be  produced, 
from  the  lovveft  note  to  the  highefl:  in  altiflhno,  added  to 
their  portability,  and  the  neatnefs  and  elegance  with 
which  they  are  finifhed,  have  gained  this  kind  of  flute  a 
great  degree  of  reputation. 

The  compafs  of  the'  German  flute  at  prefent  extends 
to  three  odfaves,  from  the  lowelt  D  in  the  treble  to  the 
odlave  above  what  ufed  to  be  the  highefl:  D.  But  C* 
or  Db  below  the  D^,  has  lately  been  acquired  by  blowing 
very  foftly,  and  turning  the  inftrument  inward  ;  and  the 
more  recent  improvements  have  carried  it  down  to  Ctl. 
It  is  to  be  obferved  that,  the  higher  the  notes  on  this  in¬ 
ftrument  are,  the  wind  muff  be  increafed,  and  the  orifice 
of  the  lips  fomewhat  more  doled.  Molt  of  the  notes  are 
broken  into  oftaves  by  a  little  additional  force  in  blow¬ 
ing.  The  B,  C,  D,  of  the  third  oftave,  cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced  upon  all  flutes  :  with  middle-pieces,  which  lower 
the  tone  of  the  whole  inftrument,  they  are  eafier  to  be 
produced.  There  are  fometimes  feven  middle-pieces  in 
ufe  for  flattening  the  pitch.  Thefe  amount  to  about  a 
tone;  fo  that  by  their  afliftance  a  flute  may  accommodate 
itfelf  to  any  pitch. 

The  flauto  piccolo  is  a  flirill  flute,  ufed  by  Handel  to 
imitate  the  finging  of  birds,  and  by  Gluck  for  the  howl¬ 
ing  and  whiffling  of  the  wind. 

The  Fife  is  alio  a  fmall  flirill  flute,  blown  at  the  fide, 
like  a  German  flute.  It  is  in  almoft  every  mufical  band  ; 
and,  as  the  tabor  and  pipe  enliven  the  dance,  the  fife  and 
drum  animate  the  foldier,  particularly  in  the  quick  ftep. 
The  fife  has  fix  holes,  and  furnilhes  two  oftaves,  from  the 
loweft  D  in  the  treble  to  D  in  alt.  The  Swifs  firlt  brought 
this  inftrument  into  France,  after  the  battle  of  Marignan, 
under  Francis  I.  fince  which  time  it  has  been  admitted 
into  regimental  mufic,  in  preference  to  the  common  oftave 
flute,  being  made  lefs  falfe  (fays  Laborde)  from  its  hav¬ 
ing  a  key,  which  the  fife  a  bee  has  not. 

The  fife  is  an  inftrument  particularly  intended  for  the 
ufe  of  regiments  ;  and  forms,  in  conjunction  with  the 
drum,  the  only  mufic  with  which  many  corps  are  pro¬ 
vided.  This  little  flirill  tube  is  ufually  about  fourteen 
inches  in  length,  and  of  one  piece,  though  fome  are  made 
to  take  to  pieces;  but  fuch  are  not  fuited  to  military  ufe. 
It  may  be  confidered  as  a  fmall  kind  of  flute,  efpecially  if 
provided,  as  fome  are,  with  a  key  ;  but  fuch  are  rare,  the 
generality  being  confined  to  only  fix  finger-holes,  and  an 
embouchure,  or  mouth-hole.  The  want  of  a  key  necef- 
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farily  occafions  a  difference  in  the  fingering  of  many  notes ; 
but  the  compafs,  or  extent,  is  about  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  old  German  flute  ;  namely,  from  D  below  the  treble 
ftaff  to  D  in  alt;  but  all  beyond  B  in  alt  are  more  or  lefs 
harfh,  and  cruelly  piercing  to  a  fen  Able  ear.  Fifes  are 
made  of  three  feveral  fizes,  denominated  A,  B,  and  C, 
refpeCfively  ;  A  being  the  largeft  and  deepeft  toned,  and 
one  minor  third  below  concert-pitch.  The  next  fize  is 
made  to  correfpond  with  the  Bb  of  the  mufical  fcale,  and 
is  generally  ufed  when  playing  with  fuch  military  bands  as 
ufe  what  are  called  Bb  clarionets.  The  C  fifes  are  thofe 
at  concert-pitch,  and  are  chiefly  ufed  for  the  ordinary  fer- 
vice  of  thefe  inftruments. 

The  Oboe,  or  Hautboy. — This  inftrument  is  blown 
with  a  reed.  It  is  the  natural  treble  to  the  balloon,  as 
their  feveral  names  imply  :  haut-bois,  high  wood  ;  bus  fon, 
low  found.  The  hautbois  confifts  of  four  pieces,  or  joints  ; 
of  which  the  upper  piece,  to  which  the  reed  is  fixed,  is  the 
narroweft.  The  tube  increafes  in  diameter  to  the  end, 
which  terminates  with  a  wide  mouth  like  the  trumpet. 
See  the  Plate,  fig.  3. 

The  hautbois  goes  as  low  as  the  improved  German 
flute  ;  that  is,  down  to  middle  C  ;  and  feldom,  in  full 
pieces,  mounts  higher  than  D  in  alt.  Its  principal  key 
is  that  of  C  major:  keys  which  have  many  fliarps  or  flats 
fhould  therefore  be  avoided  in  folos  ;  but,  in  full  mufic, 
this  inftrument  is  ufed  in  almoft  all  keys. 

This  l'eems  to  have  been  an  inftrument  in  common  ufe 
in  the  time  of  Shakefpeare,  and  to  have  had  a  companion 
or  baffoon  for  its  bafs.  Falftaff,  in  deferibing  the  lank  and 
meagre  figure  ofijuftice  Shallow  in  his  juvenile  days,  fays  : 
C£  The  cafe  of  a  treble  hautbois  was  a  manlion  for  him,  a 
court.”  Henry  IV.  Part  2. 

Yriarte,  in  the  notes  to  his  Spanifli  poem,  <£  La  Mufic,” 
regards  its  tone  as  nearer  that  of  a  human  voice  than  any 
other  wind-inftrument ;  and  there  a  kind  of  hautbois, 
which  is  called  the  grand  oboe,  or  vox  hurnana ;  and  it 
takes  in  all  the  half-notes  up  to  G  in  altifllmo. 

There  is  a  fpirit  and  hilarity  in  the  tone  of  the  haut¬ 
bois,  which  is  gay  and  enlivening  in  allegros,  and  yet  is 
not  without  exprelfion  and  complaint  in  pathetic  ftrains. 
The  moft  celebrated  performers  upon  this  inftrument  in 
this  country  during  the  laft  century,  who  are  now  no 
more,  were  San  Martini,  who  arrived  in  England  in  1723  ; 
his  fcholar  Tommy  Vincent,  Fifcher,  and  Simplon.  Mar¬ 
tini  and  Fifcher  were  not  only  exquifite  performers  on 
their  inftrument,  but  admirable  compofers.  The  con¬ 
certos  which  Vincent  ufed  to  play  fifty  years  ago,  which 
were  known  to  be  Martini’s,  were  admirable,  full  of  fire, 
tafte,  and  genius.  They  were  never  printed,  nor  do 
we  know  what  became  of  them.  The  concertos  which 
Simpfon  played  were  generally  pafticcios,  one  movement 
from  one  compofer,  and  one  from  another;  but  Fifcher’s, 
without  being  capricious,  were  fo  much  his  own,  that 
neither  the  compolition  nor  performance  refembled  any 
other. 

The  Clarionet. — As  the  baffoon  is  called  the  bafs  to 
the  hautbois,  the  clarionet  might  very  well  be' called  the 
tenor  to  it,  being  a  kind  ofintermediate  inftrument  played 
with  a  reed,  but  of  a  different  and  larger  kind  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  general  afpedl  of  a  hautbois  on  a  larger  fcale. 
The  clarionet  is,  however,  by  profelfors,  called  a  treble  in¬ 
ftrument,  and  the  mufic  for  it  is  written  in  the  treble 
clef;  but  (ftrangely  enough)  the  notation  is  always  a 
note  higher  than  the  mufic  is  to  be  played  :  thus  the  key 
of  Bb  (the  moft  common  for  this  inftrument)  is  written 
C^.  The  natural  fcale  of  this  inftrument  is  from  Bb  (or 
the  middle  C)  to  C  (or  D)  in  alt ;  notes,  indeed,  are  pro¬ 
duced  as  low  as  E;  but  Dr.  Crotch  fays,  that  below  Bb 
they  are  not  in  tune  :  an  imputation  againft  the  inftru¬ 
ment,  which  is  indignantly  repelled  by  a  forty-years’ 
player,  now  at  our  elbow.  But  the  truth  is,  that  wind- 
inftruments  are  more  out  of  tune  than  the  profelfors  of 
them  are  willing  to  allow,  or  than  they  can  be  fenlible  of 
tliemfelves.  A  leader  or  condu&or  of  a  band  is,  however, 
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fully  fenfible  of  their  imperfe£lions.  Their  grand  and 
impofing  eft'eds  are  when  they  are  formed  into  entire 
(military)  bands,  without  the  mixture  of  more  perfect 
inftruments.  The  moll  agreeable  keys  for  the  clarionet, 
are  thole  which  have  flats.  It  is  naturally  a  very  power¬ 
ful  inftrument,  and  was  originally  appropriated  to  mili¬ 
tary  bands  ;  wherein  two  kinds  are  ufed  ;  that  juft  de- 
fcribed,  which  is  called  the  Bb  or  C  clarionet;  and  a 
fmaller  one,  called  the  F  clarionet,  which  goes  up  to  F 
in  altiflimo.  Thus,  then,  this  is  an  inftrument  of  full 
three  odlaves  in  extent. 

The  Bassoon. — This,  like  the  two  preceding  inftru¬ 
ments,  is  played  with  a  reed,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the 
fcale  down  wards.  It  is  compofed  of  four  different  pieces  or 
tubes,  which  are  bound  together  like  a  faggot ;  hence  by 
the  Italians  called  fagotto.  It  has  three  keys  of  commu¬ 
nication  to  open  and  Unit  the  ventages,  which,  from  the 
length  of  the  inftrument,  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
fingers.  It  has  a  crook,  or  mouth-piece,  to  which  the 
reed  is  fixed.  (See  fig.  4.)  The  whole  length  of  the  in¬ 
ftrument  is  eight  feet;  but  reduced  to  four,  by  being 
doubled  up  like  a  trumpet  for  convenience  in  perform¬ 
ance  and  carriage.  Its  compafs  is  three  o6laves,  from 
double  AA  in  the  bafs  to  A  in  the  lecond  fpace  of  the 
treble  ;  of  which  the  tones  and  femitones  are  as  complete 
as  on  an  organ,  or  any  other  keyed  inftrument.  Every 
performer  is  not  able  to  produce  a  lower  found  than 
BBb  in  the  bafs,  or  a  higher  than  G  in  the  treble;  and 
indeed  this  is  now  generally  confidered  as  the  fcale.  As 
this  inftrument  can  play  equally  well  in  all  the  ufual 
keys,  it  may  be  ufed  not  only  as  a  bafs  to  the  hautbois 
and  other  wind-inftruments,  but  in  the  tuttis  it  may  play 
in  unifon  with  the  bafs  ftringed  inftruments. 

In  the  laft  age,  Miller  was  the  molt  efteemed  performer 
on  the  bafloon  at  all  public  places  in  England.  At  pre- 
fent,  Holmes  is  the  favourite. 

Alexander  and  Jerome  Bezozzi,  in  the  fervice  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  at  Turin,  were  the  moll  celebrated  per¬ 
formers  of  their  time ;  the  one  on  the  hautbois,  and  the 
other  on  the  bafloon.  Thefe  kindred  inftruments  were 
rendered  famous  all  over  Italy  during  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century,  not  only  by  the  exquifite  performance,  but 
by  the  amiably-fingular  character,  of  thefe  two  brothers. 
Their  long  and  uninterrupted  affe&ion  and  refidence  to¬ 
gether,  were  as  remarkable  as  their  performance.  They 
were  brothers :  the  eldeft,  when  Dr.  Burney  firft  heard 
them  in  1770,  was  feventy,  and  the  youngeft  fixty.  The 
idem  t telle  et  idem  nolle  were  as  perfectly  in  tune  as  their 
inftruments  ;  fo  that  they  had  always  lived  together  in  the 
utmoft  harmony,  carrying  their  fimilarity  of  tafte  to  their 
very  drefs,  which  was  the  fame  in  every  particular,  even 
to  buckles  and  buttons.  They  had  lived  fo  long  and  in 
fuch  a  cordial  manner  together,  that  it  was  thought, 
whenever  one  of  them  died,  the  other  would  not  long 
furvive  him;  which  was  exaftly  the  cafe,  both  dying  in 
17X0,  within  a  few  months  of  each  other. 

The  compofitions  of  thefe  exquifite  performers  gene¬ 
rally  confilted  of  lele6l  and  detached  paflages,  yet  fo 
highly  polilhed,  that,  like  apophthegms  or  maxims  in  lite¬ 
rature,  each  was  not  a  fragment,  but  a  whole  ;  their  pieces 
being  in  a  peculiar  manner  contrived  to  difplay  the 
genius  of  their  feveral  inftruments  and  pow'ers  of  perform¬ 
ance.  The  eldeft  played  the  hautbois,  and  the  youngeft 
the  bafloon  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  defcribe  their  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  expreflion.  Their  compofitions,  when  printed, 
gave  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  its  fweetnefs  and  delicacy  : 
fuch  a  perfett  acquielcence  and  agreement  together,  that 
many  of  the  paflages  feemed  heart-felt  fighs  breathed 
through  the  fame  reed.  No  brilliancy  of  execution  was 
aimed  at;  all  were  notes  of  meaning.  The  imitations 
were  exa£t ;  the  melody  equally  divided  between  the  two 
inftruments  ;  each  forte,  piano,  crrfcendo,  diminuendo,  and 
appngiatnra,  was  obferved  with  a  minute  exaftnefs  that 
could  be  attained  only  by  a  long  refidence  and  ftudy  to¬ 
gether.  The  eldelt  brother  had  loft  his  under  front-teeth, 


and  complained  of  age;  and  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  the  performance  of  each  had  been  better;  however, 
to  me,  (fays  Dr.  B.)  who  heard  them  now  for  the  firft 
time,  it  was  delightful !  If  there  was  any  thing  to  lament 
in  fo  exquifite  performance,  it  arofe  from  the  equal  per¬ 
fection  of  the  two  parts;  which,  diftrafted  the  attention, 
except  when  in  dialogue,  fo  much  as  to  render  it  impofll- 
ble  to  liften  to  both,  when  both  had  diflimilar  melodies 
equally  pleafing.  They  were  born  at  Parma,  and  had 
been  upwards  of  forty  years  in  the  fervice  of  his  Sardinian 
majefty,  without  ever  quitting  Italy,  (except  one  Ihort 
excursion  to  Paris,  in  1755,)  or  even  Turin,  but  for  that 
journey,  and  another  to  vifit  the  place  of  their  nativity. 
They  were  men  of  a  fober,  regular,  and  moral,  character; 
in  ealy  circumftances;  had  a  town  and  country  houfe,  and 
in  the  former  many  good  piftures  by  the  firft  mailers. 

The  Bezozzi  family  has  furnilhed  many  admirable  mu- 
ficians  to  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Gaetano 
Bezozzi,  a  celebrated  performer  on  the  hautbois  in  the 
king  of  France’s  fervice,  was  born  at  Parma  in  1727, 
entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  Naples  in  1736, 
and  into  that  of  the  king  of  France  in  1765.  Dr.  Burney 
heard  him  perform  a  concerto  at  Paris  in  1770,  and 
thought  him  fuperior  to  all  he  had  then  heard  on  the 
hautbois,  except  Fifcher.  His  father,  Jofeph  Bezozzi, 
had  taught  the  celebrated  brothers  at  Turin  to  play  on 
the  hautbois  and  bafloon.  “  M.  Bezozzi  of  Paris,”  fays 
Laborde,  “  in  1780,  had  during  twenty-five  years  merited 
and  enjoyed  the  liigheft  reputation,  as  well  as  the  efteem 
of  all  who  knew  him.  His  fon  was  then  lately  received 
into  the  king’s  band ;  and  his  brother,  Anthony  Bezozzi, 
attached  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  Poland,  had  alfo  a 
fon  in  the  fervice  of  that  of  Drefden,  where  we  heard  him 
perform  in  1772,  and  found  him  a  truly  great  performer. 
His  Nvell  was  prodigious;  indeed  he  continued  to  aug- 
memt  the  force  of  a  tone  fo  much,  and  fo  long,  that  it 
was  hardly  poflible  not  to  fear  for  his  lungs.  His  tafte 
and  ear  were  exceedingly  delicate  and  refined ;  and  he 
feemed  to  poflefs  a  happy  and  peculiar  faculty  of  temper¬ 
ing  a  continued  tone  to  different  baffes,  according  to 
their  feveral  relations  :  upon  the  whole,  his  performance 
was  fo  capital,  that  a  hearer  mull  be  extremely  faftidious 
not  to  receive  from  it  a  great  degree  of  pleafure.” 

The  Serpent. — The  ferpent  is  an  inftrument  of  the 
bafloon-kind,  blown  by  a  mouth-piece.  It  has  its  name 
from  its  ferpentine  figure;  and  is  compofed  of  two  pieces 
of  walnut-tree  wood,  and  covered  with  thin  leather  or 
lhagreen.  This  inftrument  has  fix  holes,  which  give  it 
a  compafs  of  two  oftaves,  of  which  the  middle  C  of  the 
piano  is  the  liigheft  note.  The  mouth-piece  is  fixed  in  a 
locket  of  copper  or  filver.  Its  neck  is  curved,  and  its 
mouth-piece  is  of  wood  or  ivory. 

The  abbe  de  Bceuf,  in  his  Hillory  of  Auxerre,  tom.  i. 
p.  643,  fays  that,  about  the  year  1 590,  Edmond  Guillaume, 
a  canon  of  Auxerre,  found  the  means  of  boring  and  turn¬ 
ing  a  cornet  in  the  form  of  a  ferpent,  which  was  ufed  in 
concerts  at  his  houfe;  and  the  inftrument,  having. been 
perfected,  became  common  in  the  great  churches.  In 
France,  the  lerpent  was  formerly  confined  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  bands;  at  prefent,  fays  M.  Laborde,  it  is  confined  to 
the  church  and  proceflions.  In  cathedrals  there  is  one  on 
each  fide  the  choir. 

Merfennus,  who  had  ftudied  this  inftrument,  fays,  that 
if  unfolded  and  ftraight,  it  would  be  more  than  fix  feet 
long.  Laborde  fays  eight  feet.  Merfennus  alfo  men¬ 
tions  fome  peculiar  properties  of  it;  e.  g.  that  the  found 
of  it  is  ftrong  enough  to  drown  twenty  robuft  voices, 
being  animated  merely  by  the  breath  of  a  boy,  and  yet 
that  the  found  may  be  attempered  to  the  foftnefs  of  the 
fweeteft  voice.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  inftrument 
is,  that,  great  as  the  dillance  between  the  third  and  fourth 
holes  appears,  yet,  whether  the  third  hole  be  open  or  lliut, 
the  difference  is  but  a  tone. 

Of  Horns.  —  The  French  horn,  which  the  French 
themfelves  ftyle  cor  de  chafe,  and  the  Italians  corno  de 
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cttccitt,  or  "  hunting-horn,”  is  at  the  head  of  the  horn- 
family.  . 

The  horn  and  trumpet  have  fimilar  fcales.  The  gene¬ 
rator,  or  key-note,  is  the  found  of  the  whole  tube,  which 
hoSvever  is  never  u fed ;  the  founds  confiding  entirely  of 
the  harmonics,  or  notes  produced  by  the  aliquot  parts  ot 
the  tube,  which  are  the  fame  as  thole  produced  by  the 
fimilar  parts  of  a  (tring,  as  given  in  p.  323.  Thus,  fup- 
poling  the  generator  to  be  C, 

\  the  length  of  the  tube  will  give  the  oftave,  or 
a  will  give  the  12th,  or  5th  above  the  preceding 

- the  15th,  or  4th  above  the  laft 

- the  17th,  or  major  3d  above 

- tjie  19th,  or  minor  third  above 

- the  21ft,  or  minor  third  above 

- the  2 2d,  or  2d  above 

- the  23d,  or  2d  above 

- the  24th,  or  2d  above 

- the  25th,  or  minor  2d  above 

- the  26th,  or  major  2d  above 

- the  27th,  or  2d  above 

Thefe  intervals  are  exprelfed  in  notes  as  below;  but, 
as  the  horn-part  is  generally  written  an  oCtave  higher 
than  it  is  intended  to  be  performed,  (namely  in  the  real 
notes  of  the  trumpet,)  the  following  Example  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  Ihow  the  fcale  of  both  : 
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Harmonics  of  the  French  Morn. 


Written  thus,  as  for  the  Trumpet. 

saiiiipgli 

Other  notes  have  beeninferted  by  refpe&able  compofers; 
but  even  the  above  are  not  all  perfeCf,  as  thole  marked  * 
are  out  of  tune  on  the  common  horn  and  trumpet. 

We  have  given  the  fcale  only  for  the  key  of  C  ;  but,  by 
the  ufe  of  crooks,  the  horn  is  enabled  to  play  alfo  in  the 
key  of  G,  A,  Bb,  D,  Eb,  E,  and  F.  But  all  themufic  for 
the  horn  is  ufually  written  as  above,  in  the  key  of  C,  fpe- 
•cifying  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  what  the  key  is, 
as  C,  D,  G,  Eb,  &c.  and  the  performer  puts  on  the  pro¬ 
per  crooks  accordingly.  At  fig.  6  is  a  French  horn  with 
all  its  crooks. 

The  French  horn  is  an  admirable  inftrument  in  the 
field  or  theatre  ;  and,  when  the  compofer  is  careful  not  to 
dwell  on  the  fourth  or  fixth  of  the  key,  which  are  natu¬ 
rally  falfe,  and  the  performer  has  a  nice  ear,  neverover¬ 
blowing  or  foijcing  the  tone,  its  efteCl,  in  full  pieces,  is 
magnificent  and  grateful.  By  means  of  the  hand  inferted 
in  the  tube,  the  chromatic  fcale  is  obtained  in  one  oflave ; 
the  only  regular  feries  of  founds  with  which  either  the 
horn  or  trumpet  is  furnilhed.  There  have  been,  and 
there  are  now,  players  on  the  inftrument,  who  can  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  half-notes,  and  perform  in  all  keys,  major 
and  minor;  but  the  artificial  notes,  like  thole  of  the 
..voice  in  falfet,  are  inferior  to  the  natural,  lei's  fonorous, 
and  feem  to  be  produced  with  difficulty. 

The  bugle-horn,  and  indeed  every  iimple  tube,  mull 
have  a  fcale  fimilar  to  the  horn  and  trumpet.  Its  gene¬ 
rator  is  generally  an  o&ave  higher  than  that  of  the  trum¬ 
pet  ;  but  it  can  feldom  produce  more  than  the  five  firft 

But  the  bugle- 


harmonics  ;  viz, | 


horn  is  now  made 
_  “  with  holes  and 

keys;  and  we  are  told  that  the  15th  regiment  has  a  band 
formed  of  bugles  only. 

The  modern  cornet,  not  very  different  probably  from 
the  ancient,  (feep.  349.)  is  a  coarfe  inftrument  called  in 
France  boiiquih,  orgeat’s  horn,  ufed  by  the  cow-keepers 
to  call  the  cattle  together  at  milking  and  foddering  time. 
But  an  inftrument  called  a  cornet  was  formerly  ufed  in 
the  orcheitras  in  Italy,  under  the  name  of  cornetto  and 
cornettino ;  and  the  performers  on  it  are  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  with  praife  during  the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth 
•  centuries.  Artufi,  an  intelligent  writer  on  mulic,  in  his 
Vo:..  XVI.  No.  1120. 


treatife  Delia  hnperfettione  rlella  Moderna  Mufca,  gives  a 
curious  account  of  the  ftate  of  inftrumental  mulic  in  his 
time.  In  deferibing  a  grand  concert  that  was  made  by 
the  nuns  of  a  convent  at  Ferrara  in  1598,  on  occafion  of 
a  double  wedding,  between  Philip  III.  king  of  Spain 
with  Margaret  of  Auftria,  and  the  archduke  Albert  with 
the  infanta  Ifabella,  the  king’s  lifter,  he  enumerates  the 
feveral  inftruments  that  were  employed,  and  points  out 
their  excellencies  and  defeCts  :  among  thefe,  though  the 
violin  is  juft  mentioned,  yet  nothing  is  laid  of  its  pro¬ 
perties ;  while  the  cornet,  trumpet,  viol,  double-harp, 
lute,  flute,  and  harpfichord,  are  honoured  with  particu¬ 
lar  remarks,  both  on  their  conftruCtion  and  ufe;  bu-t 
among  thefe,  the  cornet,  which  has  long  been  fupplanted 
in  the  favour  of  the  public  by  the  hautbois,  feems  to  have 
Hood  the  highell:  in  the  author’s  eftimation.  The  elder 
Doni,  in  his  dialogue  written  about  fifty  years  before, 
mentions  the  cornet  more  frequently  than  any  other  in¬ 
ftrument:  “  II  divino  Antonio  da  cornetto,  perfettilfimo 
— et  M.  Battifta  dal  Fondaro  con  il  fuo  cornetto  ancora  ; 
che  lo  fuona  miracolofamente.” 

In  the  TranfaCtions  of  the  Royal  I ri 111  Academy  for 
1788,  we  have  an  account  of  three  metal  trumpets  (from 
their  lhape  we  lhould  call  them  horns)  which  had  been 
dug  up  a  Ihort  time  before.  Thefe  inftruments  were 
found  by  a  peafimt  cutting  turf  in  the  bog  of  Carrick- 
O’Gunnell,  county  of  Limeric,  in  the  month  of  May, 
1787,  and  by  him  fold  to  a  brazier  in  the  city  of  Limeric, 
who  referved  them  for  the  prefent  poffelfor,  (Ralph  Oule- 
ley,  efq.  M.R.I.A.  who  fent  the  defeription  to  the  So¬ 
ciety.)  “  They  are  of  a  rich  mixed  metal,  neither  copper 
norbrafs,  but  inclining  rather  to  a  copper  colour.  They 
refemble  ftrongly  thofe  defcribed  in  Walker’s  Hiftorical 
Memoirs  of  the  Irilh  Bards,  (p.  109.  Appendix,)  except 
in  the  middle  piece,  which  differs  from  any  I  ever  heard 
of,  and  is,  I  believe,  an  unique.  This  tube  is  23^%  inches 
long,  of  one  entire  piece,  and  has  a  loop  in  the  centre  to 
run  a  cord  through  :  at  each  end  it  has  four  holes,  cor- 
refponding  to  four  in  each  trumpet,  through  which  two 
pins,  or  pegs,  taftened  the  inftrument.  Both  trumpets 
were  fixed  on  the  middle  piece  like  the  joints  of  a  German 
flute,  when  firft  found,  and  very  firm  with  ruft  and  dirt, 
but  the  pins  were  loft.  I  lhould  imagine  this  tube  was 
only  to  hang  them  up  by.  Dr.  Filher  (a  celebrated  per¬ 
former  on  the  violin,  and  doftor  of  mulic  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Oxford),  who  faw  them  with  me  in  Limeric,  con¬ 
jectures  that  the  two  inftruments  thus  connected  by  the 
tube,  are  firft  and  J'econd.  The  mouth  or  large  end  of 
the  biggelt  is  4^  inches  diameter,  being  one  inch  wider 
than  the  others.  The  third  inftrument,  which  was  found 
leparate,  is  laid  to  be  the Jioc  or  Jluic,  a  fort  of  lpeaking- 
trumpet  defcribed  by  Col.  Vallancey  in  the  ColleCtanea, 
No.  XIII.  and  in  Hiftorical  Memoirs  of  Irilh  Bards,  p.  83. 
The  mouth-hole  is  oval,  if  inches  long  by  ij  wide;  and 
the  third,  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  has  a  mouth-piece, 
like  that  of  a  French  horn,  fixed  to  it,  but  the  others 
have  not.  They  are  all  ornamented  with  little  conical 
teats,  or  projections,  at  each  end;  viz.  four  at  the  fmall 
and  fix  at  the  large  ends,  and  four  near  each  extremity  of 
the  middle  piece.  They  have  alfo  four  holes  at  the  wide 
ends,  as  if  fome  other  tube  was  to  be  faftened  occalion- 
ally  within  them,  perhaps  in  the  manner  of  lord  Drog¬ 
heda’s,  defcribed  by  colonel  Vallancey.”  They  are  of 
different  curvatures  :  the  largeft,  which  we  lhould  call 
the  bal's-horn,  is  moft  bent, aline  drawn  from  the  large  to 
the  fmall  extremity  meafuring  9!  inches-;  that  of  the 
other,  connected  with  it  by  the  tube,  makes  a  chord  of  12 
inches;  and  the  third,  or  leparate  one,  a  chord  of 
inches.  The  weight  of  the  three  inftruments  and  tlie 
connecting  tube  is  91b.  u|-oz. 

The  Trumpet. — The  word  trumpet  is  formed  from 
the  Greek  rpo^£o;,  in  Latin  turbo,  a  lhell  anciently  ufed 
for  a  trumpet.  It  is  ufually  made  of  brafs,  fometimes  of 
filver,  iron,  tin,  and  even  wood.  As  to  the  invention  of 
the  trumpet,  fome  Greek  hiftorians  aferibe  it  to  the  Tyr¬ 
rhenians  ;  but  others,  with  greater  probability,  to  the 
5  G  Egyptians, 
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Egyptians,  from  whom  it  might  have  been  tranfmitted  to 
tthe  Ifraelites.  The  trumpet  of  the  jubilee  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  like  our  trumpets,  widening  gradually  in  a  di- 
refl  line  to  the  orifice.  See  p.  348,  9. 

The  modern  trumpet  conlilts  of  a  mouth-piece,  near  an 
inch  broad,  though  the  bottom  be  only  one-third  fo  much. 
The  pieces  which  convey  the  wind,  are  called  the  branches ; 
the  two  places  where  it  is  bent,  potences ;  and  the  canal 
between  the  fecond  bend  and  the  extremity,  the  pavilion ; 
the  places  where  the  branches  take  afunder,  or  are  fol- 
dered,  the  knots ;  which  are  five  in  number,  and  cover  the 
joints.  See  fig.  7. 

When  the  found  of  the  trumpet  is  well  managed,  it  is 
of  a  great  compafs.  Indeed  its  extent  is  not  ftri&ly  de¬ 
terminable  ;  fince  it  reaches  as  high  as  the  ftrength  of  the 
breath  can  force  it.  A  good  breath,  we  are  told,  will 
carry  it  beyond  four  odlaves,  which  is  the  limit  of  fome 
old  organs  and  fpinets  ;  but  its  ufual  fcale,  noticing  its 
imperfections,  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  page.  It 
does  not  play  info  many  different  keys  as  the  French  horn  ; 
little  pieces  of  metal  are  applied  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  to  effect  a  change  of  key,  or  to  enable  it  to  found 
certain  notes  ;  but  thefe  pieces  perform  very  imperfectly 
the  office  of  the  crooks  upon  the  French  horn. 

There  are  fome  performers  who  blow  the  trumpet  fo 
foftly,  and  draw  fo  delicate  a  found  from  it,  that  it  is  ufed 
not  only  in  church-mufic,  but  even  in  chamber-mufic ; 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that,  in  the  Italian  and  German 
mufic,  we  frequently  find  parts  entitled  tromba  prima, 
firft  trumpet;  trumba, J'egonrla,  terza,  fecond,  third,  trum¬ 
pet,.  &c.  as  being  intended  to  be  played  with  trumpets. 
The  moll  celebrated  trumpet-player  of  the  laft  thirty 
years,  beyond  all  competition  for  a  dexterous  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  inflrument,  is  Mr.  Hyde  :  he  is  now  declin¬ 
ing  in  the  vale  of  years  ;  but  is  bringing  forward  his  two 
fons,  who  bid  fair  to  fuftain  the  credit  of  his  name. 

The  trumpet-marine  is  an  inflrument  confiding  of  three 
fid'es,  which  form  its  triangular  body.  It  has  a  very  long- 
neck,  and  one  fingle  firing,  very  thick,  mounted  on  a 
bridge,  which  is  firm  on  one  fide,  but  tremulous  on  the 
other.  It  is  ftruck  by  a  bow  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  the  firing  is  prefled  or  flopped  on  the  neck  by  the 
thumb.  See  fig.  8. 

It  is  the  trembling  of  the  bridge,  when  ftruck,  that 
makes  it  imitate  the  found  of  a  trumpet,  which  it  does  to 
that  perfection,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  diftinguifh 
the  one  from  the  other.  And  this  is  what  has  given  it 
the  denomination  of  trumpet-mariiie,  though,  in  propriety, 
it  be  a  kind  of  monochord.  Of  the  fix  divifions  marked 
in  the  neck  of  the  inflrument;  the  firft  makes  a  fifth  with 
the  open  chord,  the  l'ecor.d  an  oCtave,  and  fo  on  for  the 
reft,  correlponding  with  the  intervals  of  the  military 
trumpet. 

The  trumpet-marine  has  the  fame  defeCls  with  the  real 
trumpet,  viz.  that  it  performs  none  but  trumpet-notes, 
and  fome  of  thole  either  too  flat  or  too  (harp.  This  Mr. 
Fr.  Roberts  accounts  for,  (Phil.  Tranf.  1692.)  by  premi- 
fing  the  common  obfervation  of  two  unifon-ftrings  ;  that, 
if  one  be  ltruck,  the  other  will  move  :  the  impulf'es  made 
on  the  air  by  one  firing  letting  another  in  motion,  which 
lies  in  a  difpofition  to  have  its  vibrations  fynchronous  to 
them;  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  a  firing  will  move, 
not  only  at  the  ftriking  of  an  unifon,  but  alfo  of  that  of 
an  eighth  or  twelfth  ;  there  being  no  contrariety  in  the 
motions  to  hinder  each  other.  Now  in  the  trumpet-ma¬ 
rine  you  do  not  flop  clofe  as  in  other  inllruments  ;  but 
touch  the  firing  gently  with  your  thumb,  by  which  there 
is  a  mutual  concurrence  of  the  upper  and  lower  part  of 
the  firing  to  produce  the  found.  Hence  it  is  concluded, 
that  the  trumpet-marine  yields  no  mufical  found  but  when 
the  flop  makes  the  upper  part  of  the  firing  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  remainder,  and  confequently  of  the  whole; 
otherwife  the  vibrations  of  the  parts  will  flop  one  another, 
and  make  a  found  fuitable  to  their  motion,  altogether 
Confufed.  Now  the  aliquot  parts,  he  fhows,  are  the  very 
flops  which  produce  the  trumpet-notes. 


The  clarion  is  a  kind  of  trumpet,  whofe  tube  is  nar¬ 
rower,  and  its  tone  thriller,  than  that  of  the  common 
trumpet.  It  is  laid  that  the  clarion,  now  ufed  among 
the  Moors,  and  by  the  Portuguefe  who  borrowed  it 
from  them,  ferved  anciently  as  a  treble  to  the  common 
trumpet.  The  ufe  of  this  is  now  fupplied  by  the  trom¬ 
bone,  of  which  we  are  prefently  to  fpeak. 

The  Sackbut. — The  fackbut  is  an  ancient  inflrument 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  is  a  kind  of  trumpet,  though 
different  from  the  common  trumpet  both  in  form  and 
fize.  It  takes  afunder  into  four  pieces,  or  branches;  and 
has  frequently  a  wreath  in  the  middle  ;  which  is  the  fame 
tube,  only  twilled  twice,  or  making  two  circles  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  inflrument;  by  which  means,  it  is  brought 
down  one-fourth  lower  than  its  natural  tone.  It  has 
alfo  two  pieces  or  branches  on  the  infide,  which  do  not 
appear  except  when  drawn  out  by  means  of  an  iron  bar, 
and  which  lengthen  it  to  the  degree  requifite  to  hit  the 
tone  required.  The  fackbut  is  ufually  eight  feet  long, 
without  being  drawm  out,  or  without  reckoning  the  cir¬ 
cles.  When  extended  to  its  full  length,  it  is  ufually 
fifteen  feet.  The  wreath  is  two  feet  nine  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference. 

The  ancient  inflrument  called  the  fackbut  was  difeo- 
vered  among  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii.  The 
lower  part  is  made  of  bronze,  the  upper  part  and  the 
mouth- piece  of  folid  gold.  The  king  of  Naples  made  a 
prefent  of  it  to  his  prelent  majefty,  and  from  this  antique 
the  inftruments  now  called  trombones  have  been  fafhioned. 
In  quality  of  tone,  it  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  of 
modern  make. 

Trombone,  in  Italian,  fignifies  a  “  great  trumpet,”  as 
trombetta  denotes  a  little  trumpet;  both  being  derived 
from  the  generic  tromba.  The  trombone,  becaufe  its 
tube  can  be  lengthened  and  fhortened  at  pleafure,  is  called 
in  Latin  tuba  dudilis. 

Zarlini  has  deferibed  this  inflrument  under  the  title  of 
trombone  amovibile,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
founds  it  is  capable  of  producing,  very  exactly.  “  The 
trombone  (fays  he)  is  an  inflrument  truly  worthy  of 
confideration,  which  I  have  feen  and  often  heard  by  good 
performers,  beginning  at  the  lowed:  found  which  it  is 
capable  of  producing;  when,  beingclofed  in  all  the  joints, 
it  can  produce  no  found  lefs  than  the  otave;  then  from 
the  otave  to  the  5th  ;  nor  from  that  can  it  produce  a  lefs 
interval  than  the  4th  ;  and  from  the  4th  to  the  3d  major, 
then  the  3d  minor,  after  which  another  4th,  the  key-note, 
from  which  it  can  form  a  complete  feries  of  eight  notes. 
No  other  founds  than  thefe  can  be  produced  without 
altering,  moving,  and  lengthening,  the  inflrument.” 
Supplimenti  Muficali,  lib.  iii.  cap.  5. 

The  trombones  are  much  ufed  in  the  large  churches  of 
Germany.  They  are  ufually  made  of  brafs ;  and  are  now 
of  fourdift’erent  kinds,  anfweringto  treble,  counter-tenor, 
tenor,  and  bafs  ;  but  called  firft,  fecond,  third,  and  fourth. 
They  produce  all  the  tones  and  femitones  ;  and  the  nota¬ 
tion  is  the  fame  as  for  the  different  voices,  as  will  appear 
by  the  following  fcale. 


1st  Trombone.  2nd  Trombone.  3rd  Trombone.  Bass  Trombone. 


The  laft,  or  bafs  trombone,  is  reprefented  at  fig.  9.  It  is 
often  ufed  alone,  as  a  bafs  or  double  bafs  to  other  wind- 
inftruments  ;  and  has  the  fineft  effiet  in  funeral  procef- 
fions,  and  in  general  in  melancholy  drains.  We  never 
hear  it  with  more  pleafure  in  England  than  in  Handel's 
Dead  March  in  Saul.  The  tromboni  and  double  drums, 
which  were  introduced  in  the  abbey  at  the  commemora¬ 
tion  of  Flandel,  to  make  a  grand  crafh  now-and-then, 
produced  an  admirable  effect.  Their  ufe  fhould  be  rare, 
and  their  effects  would  be  more  ftriking :  but  tromboni 
and  double-drums  are  now  fo  frequently  ufed  at  the 
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opera,  oratorios,  Sc'c.  that  they  are  become  a  n,uifance  to 
lovers  of  pure  harmony  and  refined  tones :  for,  in  fail, 
the  vibrations  of  thefe  inftruments  produce  noife,  not 
mufical  founds  ;  though,  in  certain  peculiar  fituations, 
they  have  a  noble  and  grand  effeft. 

Instruments  of  Percussion  confift  of  drums,  cym¬ 
bals,  triangles,  carillons  or  bells,  &c.  but  the  only  inftru- 
ments  of  this  kind  now  ufed  in  concerts  are  the  kettle¬ 
drum  and  long  double-drum. 

Of  the  Kettle-drum  vve  have  given  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  under  that  article,  vol.  x.  The  drum  is  often  ufed 
to  mark,  by  a  fingle  note,  the  beginning  of  a  bar,  or  to 
give  force  to  a  loud  pafl'age  by  a  continual  beating  ;  but 
the  fineft  effe£l  produced  by  it  is  a  roll  during  a  pedale 
note  in  the  bafs,  or  a  crefcendo. 

Every  regiment  of  horfe  had  formerly  a  pair  of  kettle¬ 
drums.  The  kettle-drummer  rides  always  at  the  head 
of  the  fquadron,  and  his  poll:  is  on  the  right  when  the 
fquadron  is  drawn  up.  The  kettle-drum  belonging  to 
the  royal  regiment  of  artillery  is  mounted  on  a  fuperb 
waggon,  richly  gilt  and  ornamented,  and  drawn  by  four 
white  horfes,  elegantly  caparifoned,  with  a  feat  for  the 
drum-major  general. 

It  is  fometimes  neceflary  to  introduce  the  common 
drum  and  fife  into  orcheltras,  and  particularly  on  the 
ftage.  The  ordinary  military jfitle-drum  is  made  either  of 
brafs  or  of ’very  thin  board,  turned  round  into  a  cylinder; 
in  which  form  it  is  well  fecured  by  glue  and  rivets;  and, 
further  to  ftrengthen  it,  is  lined  throughout  with  a  ftrong 
kind  of  hempen  cloth,  or  coarfe  Holland,  cemented  to 
its  interior,  lb  as  to  prevent  the  wood  from  fplitting. 
The  drum  thus  made  will  not,  however,  Hand  great  heats 
or  intenfe  cold ;  nor  will  it  in  damp  weather  yield  fo  full 
a  tone  as  one  with  a  brafs  barrel.  Within  each  end  of 
the  barrel  there  is  a  flat  wooden  hoop  firmly  fixed,  and 
projecting  about  the  third  of  an  inch  beyond  the  brafs  or 
w'ood  :  thefe,  which  are  called  the  batten-hoops,  ferve  to 
prevent  the  head  from  being  cut  by  the  edges.  Tne  head 
is  made  of  parchment  cut  to  a  circular  form,  about  two 
inches  each  way  larger  than  the  ends  of  the  drum-barrel: 
it  is  faftened,  while  moift,  to  a  fmall  ring  of  copper,  or  of 
very  firm  tough  wood,  called  the  fltjh-hoop,  fo  as  juft  to 
exceed  the  fize  of  the  band.  The  head  properly  means 
the  parchment  covering  of  that  end  which  is  beat  upon  : 
the  other  end,  which  is  covered  with  a  coarfer  parchment, 
is  called  the  reverfe.  The  head  and  the  reverfe,  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  their  refpe&ive  ends  of  the  barrel ;  over  each  a 
hoop,  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  and  about  the 
third  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  is  drawn,  to  prefs  the  parch¬ 
ments  clofe  over  the  ends  of  the  barrel,  but  not  to  pafs 
over  the  fielh-hoops.  The  bracing-hoops,  having  holes 
»ade  for  palling  a  cord  alternately  from  one  to  the  other, 
backwards  and  forwards,  are  pulled  down  as  near  as  pofii- 
ble  towards  each  other,  thereby  to  ftrain  the  head  and 
reverfe  parchments  very  tight;  but,  as  the  cord  is  fubjeCt 
to  relax,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  Aiders  of  very  ftrong  buff 
leather,  called  braces,  which,  being  prefled  downwards 
from  the  head  hoop  towards  the  reverie  hoop,  caufe 
them  to  approach  ftill  nearer,  and  to  tighten  the  two 
parchments  to  an  extreme.  When  in  this  ftate,  the  drum 
is  faid  to  be  “  braced  ;”  when  otherwife,  “  unbraced.” 
To  give  greater  effeft,  and  to  caufe  that  vibration  which 
Occafions  a  rough  intonation,  three  pieces  of  thick  catgut 
are  ftretched  acrofs  the  reverfe,  flat  upon  it,  and  parallel. 
When  thefe,  which  are  called  “  fnares,”  are  flackened,  fo 
as  not  to  vibrate  when  the  head  is  beat  upon,  the  drum 
is  faid  to  be  “  damped,”  or  “  unfnared  ;”  fome,  in  Head  of 
flackening  the  Inares,  put  a  cloth  between  them  and  the 
reverfe ;  whereby  the  found  is  confiderably  deadened  :  this 
properly  is  termed  “  muffling ;”  though  moft  perfons  con- 
fider  that  term  to  be  appropriate  only  when  the  head  is 
covered  with  crape,  &c.  as  at  funerals.  After  all  the 
foregoing  preparation,  the  drum  would  have  little  or  no 
found,  were  it  not  that  a  round  hole,  about  the  fize  of  a 
large  pea,  is  left  in  the  centre  of  that  fide  which  is  neareft 
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the  body  when  the  inftruinent  is  fufpended  by  means  of 
a  fling  palling  over  the  right  Ihoulder  and  under  the 
left  arm. 

However  Ample  the  beats  of  the  drum  may  appear,  it  is 
neverthelefs  by  long  practice  only  that  perfection  can  be 
attained;  and  then  requiring  both  a  correct  ear,  and  a 
very  nimble  wrift.  Every  beat  is  perfectly  regular  in  tha 
number  and  divifion  of  the  ftrokes  from  the  two  flicks  ; 
of  which  that  held  by  the  right  hand  is  llightly  grafped, 
while  that  in  the  left  hand  is  retained  in  an  oblique  pofi- 
tion  ;  pafiing  between  the  middle  and  third  fingers,  and 
being  held  by  the  two  firft  fingers  and  the  thumb;  the 
two  lower  fingers  eroding  under  it,  and  the  palm  being 
turned  upwards.  Such  is  the  eftablilhed  precifion  in 
which  the  drum-majors  take  great  pride,  that,  if  all  the 
drummers  of  the  Britifh  fervice  were  aflembled  together, 
they  would  be  found  to  beat  perfectly  alike  throughout 
what  is  called  “  the  duty;”  that  is  to  fay,  all  the  beats 
in  ule;  of  which  the  following  may  be  confidered  the 
principal. 

The  roll,  which  is  a  continued  rolling  found,  without 
the  leaft  inequality  or  intermiflion.  This  is  produced  by 
giving  two  taps  with  the  fame  ftick,  ufing  the  different 
flicks  alternately,  each  beating  twice.  The  ordinary 
mode  of  teaching  the  roll  is  by  the  beat  of  “  daddy- 
mammy  ;”  fo  called  from  the  double  taps,  in  which  each 
hand,  after  its  two  taps,  is  raifed  as  high  as  the  (houlder 
thus  forcing  the  pupil  to  ftrike  diftinCtly  and  leifurely. 
By  degrees  he  is  able  to  beat  quicker,  and,  ultimately, 
“  to  roll,”  in  the  manner  above  deferibed,  with  fuch  in¬ 
credible  celerity  and  evennefs,  as  to  produce  a  clofe  and 
fmooth  found. 

The  Jivell  is  nothing  more  than  the  roll  occafionally 
beat  fo  foftly  as  fcarce  to  be  heard;  then  increafing  to 
the  utmoft  of  the  performer’s  ftrength  ;  and  again  lower¬ 
ing  fo  as  almoft  to  die  away  upon  the  ear  :  the  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  to  raife  and  to  lower  the  found  very  gradually. 
This  beat  is  merely  ornamental ;  it  is  ufually  performed 
in  the  reveillez,  &c.  while  the  fifes  are  lilent :  it  is  quite 
arbitrary,  being  an  ad-libitum  performance. 

The  flam  is  a  beat  made  by  the  two  flicks  ftriking  almoft 
at  the  fame  inftant  on  the  head,  but  fo  as  to  be  heard 
leparately  :  it  is  ufed  as  a  fignal  for  various  motions  and 
manoeuvres. 

The  raffle  is  a  fliort  roll ;  perhaps  of  five  or  fix  feconds’ 
duration,  beat  very  clofe  and  firm,  decreafing  a  little  in 
force  juft  before  it  concludes,  which  it  does  in  an  abrupt 
and  fmart  manner,  and  with  a  ftrong  flam. 

The  general  is  an  air,  which,  when  performed  at  full 
length,  is  the  fignal  for  marching  to  fome  new  ground,  or 
to  fome  other  ftation  :  the  firft  bar  of  its  meafure  is  beat 
as  a  fignal  for  the  firings  to  ceafe. 

The  ajfembly,  or  pjfemblez,  is  a  fignal  for  the  line  to  fall 
in  ;  and,  when  beat  after  the  general,  is  followed  by  the 
march,  which  is  beat  by  each  corps  as  it  moves  from  its 
ground. 

The  march  is  almoft  indefinite,  but  is  ordinarily  beat 
in  compliment  to  a  reviewing  or  a  palling  field-marlhal, 
general,  prince  of  the  blood,  &c.  as  alfo  during  falutes, 
when  the  battalion  prefent  their  arms.  We  have  the 
flow  march  and  the  quick  march  ;  but  what  are  commonly 
called  marches,  and  which  have  no  particular  diftinguifh- 
ing  character,  are  ufually  performed  in  ordinary  time. 

The  reveillez  is  beat  early  in  the  morning,  ufually  at 
day-break,  to  waken  the  garrifon  :  it  is  a  medley  of  vari¬ 
ous  airs  and  beats.  The  tattoo  is  always  beat  at  night, 
at  fuch  hour  as  the  garrifon  Ihould  retire  to  reft  ;  it  is  the 
fignal  for  extinguilhing  fires  and  light,  except  in  public 
guard -rooms.  All  foldiers  found  abroad  after  the  tatto 
is  beat,  are  confidered  as  trefpaffers  againft  martial  law. 
This  alfo  is  a  medley  of  airs  and  beats  ;  the  drums  accom¬ 
panying  only  at  certain  intervals. 

The  retreat  is  beat  every  evening  at  fun-fet,  or  after  a 
corps  has  been  difmiffed  to  their  quarters :  it  is  often  beat 
in  rather  a  quick  time  along  the  front  of  a  corps,  when 
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paraded  for  infpe&ion  or  roll-call.  This  beat  likewife 
warns  corps  engaged  in  a£tion,  or  performing  evolutions, 
to  retreat. 

The  troop  is  beat  before  the  new  guards,  Sec.  about  to 
march  oft'  from  their  place  of  affembly,  to  relieve  others 
then  on  duty.  This,  as  well  as  the  retreat,  is  ordinalily 
in  triple  time  of  three  crotchets  or  quavers  ;  not  unlike 
the  waltz  when  performed  rather  (lowly. 

To  arms  is  a  beat  reforted  to  on  all  emergencies,  whe¬ 
ther  owing  to  dirturbances,  fire,  invafion,  &c. 

There  is  a  kind  of  accompaniment  performed  on  the 
drum,  when  beating  to  marches,  and  to  other  airs  played 
by  a  fife.  This  is  called  the  drag,  and  is  either  double  or 
fingle,  according  as  the  raulic  may  admit.  The  Jingle  drag 
is  little  more  than  a  tap  of  the  drum  for  each  note  in  the 
air;  the  taps  being  given  in  exaft  time  with  the  divifions 
of  the  mufic.  This  is  what  we  commonly  hear  as  an  ac¬ 
companiment  to  quick  fteps,  “  Rule  Britannia,”  See.  The 
double  drag  is  a  much  fuller  accompaniment,  in  which, 
for  the  mod  part,  two  or  three  taps  are  given  for  every 
note  in  each  bar;  or,  eventually,  the  whole  is  performed 
in  a  kind  of  articulate  roll,  not  to  be  eafily  deferibed,  in 
which  the  accented  parts  are  reinforced  with  much 
‘ftrength.  But  to  fay  the  mod  of  the  (ide-drum,  its  mo¬ 
notony  foon  tires  the  ear;  its  rattling  found  becomes 
oppreifive,  and  the  little  variety  of  its  beats,  in  general 
not  over-well  executed,  adds  to  the  fatigue  of  liftening, 
and  produces  fomething  worfe  than  indifference  towards 
its  founds.  This,  however,  is  a  dodtrine  by  no  means 
tolerated  among  drum-majors,  who  affedf  to  produce  in¬ 
finite  variations  from  what  the  vulgar  call  the  parchment 
jiddle.  They  have  a  long  train  of  “  fingle  reveillez,”  See. 
which  are  intended  to  be  performed  without  the  fife,  and 
are  confidered  as  concertantes  among  the  fages  in  this 
branch  of  mufic  :  many  pride  themfelves  on  the  number 
of  thofe  folos,  which,  poftibly,  may  have  charms  for  their 
ears,  though  failing  to  fafeinate  ours. 

The  BaJ's  Brum,  or  Turhijh  Brum,  is  an  inftrument  of 
the  lame  conftrudtion  as  the  (ide-drum  above  deferibed ; 
only  it  is  on  a  very  large  (bale,  has  no  fnare,  is  (lung  by 
the  middle  acrofs  the  performer’s  body,  and  is  beat  upon 
at  both  ends  ;  the  right  hand  being  furniflied  with  a  large 
Hick,  having  a  knob  at  its  end  ;  the  left  being  provided 
either  with  a  whi(k  or  flick,  whofe  knob  is  covered  with 
buff  leather,  to  foften  the  tone.  The  right  hand  beats 
the  accented  parts  of  the  meafure,  the  left  filling  up  the 
time  according  to  the  performer’s  judgment.  This  in¬ 
ftrument  is  of  great  fervice  in  military  bands,  giving  a 
marked  emphafis  and  a  fine  effeft  to  the  mufic,  and  prov¬ 
ing  an  admirable  guide  to  the  corps  while  marching,  fo 
as  to  make  them  preferve  a  corredl  and  regular  pace. 

The  Cymbal,  as  we  have  noticed  at  p.  350.  was  in  ufe 
at  a  very  early  period  ;  but  whether  the  ancient  cymbals 
were  fimilar  to  ours  is  at  lead:  very  doubtful.  The  deri¬ 
vation  appears  to  be  from  the  Greek  Kvp.Qo;,  cavity. 

The  ancient  cymbal  was  ofibrafs,  like  our  kettle-drums ; 
and,  as  1'ome  think,  refembling  them  in  their  form,  but 
fmaller,  and  applied  to  a  different  ufe.  Caftiodorus  and 
Ifidore  call  it  acetabulum,  the  name  of  a  cup  or  cavity  of  a 
bone  wherein  another  is  articulated  ;  and  Xenophon  com¬ 
pares  it  to  a  horfe’s-hoof;  whence  it  rnuft  have  been  hol¬ 
low  ;  which  appears,  too,  from  the  figure  of  feveral  other 
things  denominated  from  it :  as  a  bafin,  cauldron,  goblet, 
cafque ;  and  even  a  (hoe,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Empedocles, 
which  were  of  brafs.  In  reality,  the  ancient  cymbals 
appear  to  have  been  very  different  from  our  kettle-drums, 
and  their  ufe  of  another  kind  :  to  their  exterior  cavity 
Was  fattened  a  handle  ;  whence  Pliny  compares  them  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  coxendicibus ;  and  Rabanus 
to  phials. 

The  Jews  had  theircymbals,  which  theycalled  □  ; 

or,  atleafl,  inftruments  which  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Eng- 
li(h,  trandators  render  cymbals;  for  as  to  their  matter, 
form,  Sec.  the  critics  are  wholly  in  the  dark.  Le  Clerc 
has  taken  fome  pains  to  prove,  that  the  tzilzelim,  which 


ourverfion,  after  the  Septuagint,  renders  cymbals,  were 
only  a  couple  of  hollow  demiglobes  of  brafs,  or  fome 
other  tinkling  metal,  about  fix  inches  in  diameter,  which 
they  ufed  to  (hake  one  againft  another,  like  a  pair  of  caf- 
tanets,  becaule  we  find  fome  fuch  inftruments  to  have 
been  in  ufe  among  the  ancients,  and  becaufe  the  root  tzul- 
zal  often  fignifies  to  tinkle. 

The  cymbals  of  Bacchus  were  two  fmall  brafs  veffels, 
fomewhat  in  the  form  of  a  (hield,  which  being  (truck  to¬ 
gether  by  the  hands,  gave  a  found.  The  well-known 
ftatue  of  the  dancing  fawn  has  one  of  thefe  in  each  hand. 
An  inftrument  of  this  kind  is  frequently  to  be  feen  in  the 
Bacchanalian  facrifices  or  proceffions  reprefented  in  an¬ 
cient  lculpture.  It  is  (till  in  general  ufe  in  eaftern  coun¬ 
tries;  and  has  lately  been  introduced  among  the  troops 
of  almoft  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  on  account  of  its  uti¬ 
lity  in  marking  the  fteps  of  the  1‘oldiers  with  force  and 
precifion  during  their  march. 

The  Triangle  is  a  little  inftrument  of  iron  or  fteel,  witii 
fides,  but  open  at  one  corner ;  and  which  ferves  as  an  ac¬ 
companiment  to  other  inftruments  in  a  military  band,  and 
in  the  ftreets  :  the  performer  lupports  it  by  a  ring  at  the 
top  with  his  left  hand,  and  beats  it  with  a  fmall  iron  rod 
in  his  right  hand.  At  the  lowed  angle  iron  rings  are 
placed,  which  by  their  vibration  augment  the  found. 

Carillons,  or  hand-bells,  are  lometimes  found  ne- 
ceffary  in  the  accompaniment  of  certain  airs;  as  “Let 
the  merry  bells  ring  round,”  in  Milton’s  Allegro ;  and  in 
the  chorus  of  “  Welcome,  welcome,  mighty  king,”  in  the 
oratorio  of  Saul.  But  an  excellent  and  convenient  imi¬ 
tation  of  hand-bells  for  this  purpofe  is  now  produced  by 
a  fmall  keyed  inftrument,  played  like  a  piano  :  the  tones 
are  produced  by  wooden  hammers,  which  ftrike  iron  bars 
of  different  lengths.  The  harmonica,  or  mufical  glaffes, 
are  likewife  now  inclofed  in  a  box,  and  played  with  keys 
in  the  fame  manner. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  juft  to  notice  a  fpecies  of  carillon^, 
or  chimes,  frequent  in  the  Low  Countries,  particularly  at 
Ghent  and  Antwerp,  and  played  on  a  number  of  bells  in 
a  belfry,  forming  a  complete  feries,  or  fcale,  of  tones  and 
femitones,  like  thofe  on  the  harpfichord  and  organ.  There 
are  pedals  communicating  with  the  great  bells, upon  which 
the  carilloneur  with  his  feet  plays  the  bafs  to  fprightly  airs 
performed  with  the  two  hands  upon  the  upper  lpecies  of 
keys.  Thefe  keys  are  projefting  (ticks,  wide  enough 
afunder  to  be  (truck  with  violence  and  velocity  by  either 
of  the  hands  edgeways,  without  the  danger  of  hitting  the 
neighbouring  key.  The  player  is  provided  with  a  thick 
leather  covering  for  the  little  finger  of  each  hand,  to  guard 
againft  the  violence  of  the  ftroke.  Thefe  carillons  are 
heard  through  a  large  town.  Of  bell-ringing  in  general, 
we  have  lpoken  fufliciently  under  the  word  Bell,  vol.  ii. 
and  of  mufical  chimes,  as  applied  to  clocks,  with  the 
method  of  pricking  the  chime-barrel,  fee  the  article  Ho¬ 
rology,  vol.  x.  p.  330-332.  and  Plate  X. 

Of  MEASURING  TIME. 

The  following  are  the  words  in  common  ufe,  as  pre¬ 
fixed  to  pieces  of  mufic,  to  denote  the  ff;«ethey  are  to  be 


performed  in  : 

Adagio . The  (lowed;  time. 

Grave . Very  (low. 

Largo . Slow. 

Larghetto . Rather  lefs  (low  than  Largo. 

Andante . In  a  marked  and  diftindt  manner. 

Andantino . In  a  flowing  ftyle. 

MaeJloJ'o . Majeftically. 

Allegro . Quick. 

Allegretto . Not  fo  quick  as  Allegro. 

Vivace _ ......  Lively. 

Prejlo . Very  quick. 

Prejlijjlmo . As  quick  as  pofiible. 


There  are  feveral  other  terms  which  often  occur  at  the 
beginning  of  different  movements;  fuch  as  Cantabife, 

Pal'torale, 
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Pqftorale,  Graciofo,  See.  See.  but  tliefe  rather  apply  to  the 
ftyle  and  manner  of  playing  than  to  the  time.  Even  the 
terms  we  have  here  retained  are  very  indefinite  ;  fince, 
though  the  proportions  may  be  correct,  yet  the  actual  de¬ 
gree  of  velocity  is  yet  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  can  only  be 
decided  by  the  compofer  himfelf. 

But  even  the  proportions  are  not  to  be  abfolutely  de¬ 
pended  upon;  for  the  order  in  which  the  above  terms 
fhould  be  placed  is  much  difputed.  Some  put  Adagio  in 
the  fecond  degree,  (after  Grave;)  others  in  the  fourth, 
.(after  Lar ghetto.)  In  Rouffeau’s  Dictionary  of  Mufic, 
time  is  divided  into  five  principal  terms,  in  the  following 
order:  Largo,  Adagio,  Andante,  Allegro ,  and  Prejlo. 
There  are  alfo  other  collateral  terms ;  and  there  are  alfo 
various  modifications  of  thefe,  by  the  addition  of  the 
words  molto,  poco,  non  troppo.  See.  and  by  combinations, 
as  andante  allegro,  andante  larghetto,  See.  Thefe  terms 
are,  perhaps,  only  intelligible  when  confidered  in  fuc- 
ceflion.  Slow  and  quick,  like  great  and  fmall,  exift  only 
by  comparifon. 

It  is  not  furprifing  that  compofers  lhould  be  mifunder- 
.ftood,  fince  we  find  they  are  themfelves  inconfiftent. 
Handel  has  marked  the  bafs  air  in  the  Mefliah,  “  But  who 
may  abide,”  with  the  word  Larghetto ;  but  he  has  marked 
the  fame  fong  Andante  larghetto  in  the  appendix.  The 
recitative  “  For  behold,  darknels  fhall  cover  the  earth,” 
is  marked  Andante  larghetto,  and  the  fucceeding  air,  Lar¬ 
ghetto.  Now  larghetto  is  certainly  flower  than  andante 
larghetto,  yet  the  quavers  in  the  air  are  always  performed 
full  as  quick  as  the  l'emiquavers  in  the  recitative.  The 
air,  “  Thou  art  gone  up  on  high,”  for  a  foprano  voice,  is 
marked  Andante;  the  lame  fong,  with  the  flighted:  varia¬ 
tion,  for  a  bafs  voice,  is  marked  Allegro.  In  old,  and 
efpecialiy  church,  mufic,  where  the  notes  of  the  Ihorteft 
value  were  quavers,  and  thofe  but  feldom  ufed,  the 
minims  were  no  longer  than  our  crotchets.  Pleyel,  and 
fome  others  of  the  later  compofers,  feem  to  have  revived 
this  iong-negleCted  fpecies  of  notation,  in  the  preftos  and 
other  quick  movements  of  their  iinfonias.  Indeed  time 
frequently  feem  s  to  depend  on  the  number  of  notes  con¬ 
tained  in  a  bar. 

Dr.  Nares,  in  the  preface  to  his  Anthems,  remarks,  that 
“  mufic  performed  in  juft  time  is  like  a  painting  fet  in  a 
good  light;”  and  he  is  therefore  anxious  that  the  terms 
of  time  lhould  be  particularly  regarded.  We  partake  in 
the  good  doftor’s  anxiety;  but  before  the  “  terms  of 
time”  can  be  properly  “  regarded,”  they  mull  firft  have  a 
definite  meaning,  a  correCt  character,  exprefiive  of  theab- 
folute  duration  of  each  note.  This  is  the  objeCt  of  our 
prefent  enquiry. 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  an  excellent  “  Effay  on  Mu¬ 
fic,”  printed  in  the  Britilh  Magazine,  (OCt.  1800.)  that  it 
would  be  eafy  to  prefix  to  each  movement  a  number,  fig- 
nifying  how  many  bars  are  to  be  performed  in  a  minute, 
which  might  at  firft  be  afeertained  by  the  help  of  a  ftop- 
watch,  and  would  foon  become  perfectly  familiar  both  to 
compofers  and  performers,  even  without  this  afliftance. 
According  to  Quantz,  the  number  which  lhould  be  fub- 
ftituted  for  Allegro  affai ,  in  common  time,  is  about  40  ; 
for  Allegretto,  20 ;  for  Larghetto,  10;  and  for  Adagio 
affai,  5.  But  it  is  ufual  to  perform  modern  mufic  much 
more  rapidly  than  this  ;  or  at  leaft  the  ftyle  of  compofition 
Is  fo .changed,  that  the  terms  are  very  differently  applied. 
An  allegro,  or  even  an  allegretto,  in  common  time,  with¬ 
out  femiquavers,  is  often  performed  as  fall  as  60  ;  feldom 
flower  than  30.” 

The  idea,  however,  of  a  mufical  chronometer,  is  not 
new,  though  it  has  not  been  brought  into  fuccelsful 
praCHce  till  very  recently.  But  it  is  neceffary  that  we 
mould  fpeak  of  fucceftive  as  well  as  fuccefsful  inventions. 

'  M.  Loulie,  a  French  mufician,  invented  a  machine  for  the 
•  purpofebf  meafuring  time  by  means  of  a  pendulum.  The 
form  of  the  inftrument  is  that  of  an  Ionic  pilafter,  and  is 
thus  deferibed  by  Malcolm  in  his  Treadle  of  Mufic,  pub- 
liftied  in  1721.  “  The  chronometer  conlifts  of  a  large 
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ruler  or  board,  fix  feet  or  72  inches  long,  to  be  fet  on 
end  5  it  is  divided  into  its  inches,  and  the  numbers  fet  fo 
as  to  count  upwards;  and  at  every  divifion  there  is  a 
fmall  round  hole  through  whofe  centre  the  line  of  divifion 
runs.  At  the  top  of  this  ruler,  about  an  inch  above  the 
divifion  72,  and  perpendicular  to  the  ruler,  is  inlerted  a 
fmall  piece  of  wood,  in  the  upper  fide  of  which  there  is  a 
groove,  hollowed  along  from  the  end  that  Hands  out  to 
that  which  is  fixed  in  the  ruler,  and  near  each  end  of  it  a 
hole  is  made :  through  thefe  holes  a  pendulum-cord  is 
drawn,  which  runs  in  the  groove  ■■  at  that  end  of  the  cord 
which  comes  through  the  hole  furtheft  from  the  ruler,  the 
ball  is  hung ;  and  at  the  other  end  there  is  a  fmall  wooden 
pin,  which  can  be  put  in  any  of  the  holes  of  the  ruler. 
When  the  pin  is  in  the  uppermoft  hole  at  72,  then  the 
pendulum  from  the  top  to  the  centre  of  the  ball  mull  be 
exaCtly  72  inches ;  and  therefore,  whatever  hole  of  the 
ruler  it  is  put  in,  the  pendulum  will  be  juft  fo  many 
inches  as  that  figure  at  the  hole  denotes.  The  manner  of 
ufing  the  machine  is  this:  The  compofer  lengthens  or 
fhortens  his  pendulum,  till  one  vibration  be  equal  to  the 
defigned  length  of  his  bar,  and  then  the  pin  Hands  at  a 
certain  divifion,  which  marks  the  length  of  the  pendulum ; 
and  this  number  being  fet  with  the  clef  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fong,  is  a  direction  for  others  how  to  ufe  the  chro¬ 
nometer  in  meafuring  the  time  according  to  the  com- 
pofer’s  defign  :  for  with  the  number  is  fet  the  note, 
crotchet  or  minim,  whofe  value  he  would  have  the  vibra¬ 
tion  to  be;  which  in  brilk  duple  (common)  time  is  belt 
a  minim,  or  half-bar;  or  even  a  whole  bar,  when  that  is 
but  a  minim  ;  and  in  flow  time  a  crotchet.  In  triple  time, 
it  would  do  well  to  be  the  third  part,  or  half,  or  fourth 
part,  of  a  bar;  and,  in  the  Ample  triples  that  are  allegro, 
let  it  be  a  whole  bar.  And  if,  in  every  time  that  is 
allegro,  the  vibration  is  applied  to  a  whole  or  half  bar, 
practice  will  teach  us  to  fubdivide  it  juftly  and  equally. 
Obferve,  that  to  make  this  machine  of  univerfal  ufe,  fome 
canonical  meafure  of  the  divifions  mull  be  agreed  upon, 
that  the  figure  may  give  a  certain  direction  for  the  length 
of  the  pendulum.”  This,  we  think,  mull  have  been  an 
unwieldy,  complex,  and  expenfive,  inftrument. 

Another  chronometer,  invented  by  M.  Sauveur,  is  de¬ 
feribed  in  his  “  Principles  of  Acouftics.”  It  was  a  pen¬ 
dulum  of  a  particular  kind,  which  he  exclufively  applied 
to  afeertain  the  time  in  the  performance  of  mufical  com- 
pofitions.  L’Affilard,  in  his  “  Principles  dedicated  to 
Religious  Ladies,”  placed  at  the  head  of  all  his  airs 
figures  which  expreffed  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the 
pendulum  during  the  performance  of  each  bar. 

Rouffeau  faid,  in  his  Dictionary,  forty  years  ago,  that 
it  was  then  thirty  years  fince  a  fimilar  inftrument  appear¬ 
ed  under  the  title  of  chronometer,  which  beat  the  time 
itfelf ;  but  none  of  them  had  fucceeded.  “  Many,  how¬ 
ever,  (continues  Rouffeau,)  have  afferted,  that  it  is  verjr 
much  to  be  wilhed  that  fuch  an  inftrument  was  completed 
in  order  to  fix  with  precifion  the  time  of  each  bar  in  a 
piece  of  mufic  ;  as,  by  that  means,  the  true  original  mea- 
l'ure  of  each  compofition  would  be  recorded,  without 
which  expedient,  it  lofes  its  character;  and,  after  the 
death  of  the  author,  it  is  only  by  a  kind  of  tradition, 
very  likely  to  vary  and  be  loft,  that  the  time  is  known. 
Old  people  already  complain  that  the  time  of  many  airs 
is  loll ;  and  it  is  believed  that  they  are  performed  too  How. 
This  may  have  come  on  by  degrees,  from  the  characters 
in  prefent  ufe,  which  look  much  quicker  than  thofe  of  a 
hundred,  or  indeed  of  fifty,  years  ago,  when  demi-femi- 
quavers  were  feldom  ufed  ;  and,  where  there  are  now  only 
minims,  there  ufed  to  be  femibreves,  as  in  alia  breve 
time.”  We  are  certain,  from  our  own  memory,  that  the 
time  of  Handel’s  mufic  is  often  miltaken,  and  performed 
fometimes  quicker  and  fometimes  flower  than  when  under 
his  own  direction  ;  but  moftly  quicker. 

The  objections  of  Monf.  Diderot  to  the  ufe  of  a  chro¬ 
nometer  are  by  no  means  infurmountable ;  and  fome  of 
them  are  ingeoioufly  anfwered  by  Rouffeau.  But  one  of 
5  H  them 
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them  is  very  curious :  he  remarks,  that  “in  a  movement 
there  are,  perhaps,  not  two  bars  of  the  fame  duration  !” 
Happily,  however,  we  have  no  fu<?h  mufic;  it  never  ex- 
ifted  out  of  France  ;  and  is  at  length  baniffied  its  only 
afylum.  But  we  will  detain  the  reader  no  longer  from 
an  acquaintance  with  thofe  inftruments  by  the  invention 
and  fucceffive  improvement  of  which,  that  which  has  been 
fo  long  a  defideratum  is  at  length  difcovered  ;  namely,  a 
true  time-meafurer,  by  the  ufe  of  which  the  compofer’s 
intentions  as  to  the  velocity  of  his  mufic  may  at  once 
be  known,  and  can  never  be  loft. 

A  very  few  years  ago,  two  or  three  compofers  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  abilities,  particularly  Mr.  G.  Lanza  and  Dr. 
Crotch,  began  to  adopt  (or  rather  to  revive)  the  ufe  of 
a  pendulum  to  regulate  the  time  of  their  compofitions, 
and  to  mark  the  length  of  the  pendulum  at  the  head  of 
their  pieces  as  a  direction  to  the  player.  From  the  hints 
furnillied  by  thefe  diftinguilhed  profefi'ors,  Mr.  Ackermann 
has  contrived  two  very  Ample  but  ufeful  inftruments, 
which  we  {hall  now  proceed  to  defcribe. 

To  fuch  mufical  ftudents  as  are  acquainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  natural  philofophy,  it  will  be  needlefs  to 
obferve,  that  the  velocity  of  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum 
depends  folely  upon  its  length  5  and  that  no  force,  how¬ 
ever  ftrong,  nor  the  greater  or  lefs  weight  of  the  ball,  is 
capable  of  accelerating  or  retarding  thofe  vibrations.  An 
increafed  impulfe  w'ill  make  the  ball  fwing  through  a 
more  extended  range,  but  it  will  return  to  its  original 
place  exadtly  in  the  fame  time  as  it  would  have  done  if 
moved  by  the  flighted  touch  of  the  finger.  It  is  owing 
to  this  ifochronous  property  of  the  pendulum,  that  it  has 
been  applied  to  the  regulation  of  clocks,  &c.  Having 
premil'ed  thus  much,  the  inftrument  itfelf  will  eafily  be 
underftood.  Fig.  10.  reprefents  a  brafs  ball  affixed  to  a 
filken  firing,  correftly  divided  into  inches  and  half-inches 
(beginning  from  the  centre  of  the  ball).  The  length 
prefcribed,  at  the  outfet  of  each  movement,  for  any  note 
of  a  certain  value,  fuch  as  a  crotchet,  quaver,  or  femi- 
quaver,  is  taken  on  the  firing,  and  thus  much  of  it  held 
out  by  fhe  hand,  orfaftened  to  fome  place  wuthin  view  of 
the  performer ;  it  is  then  fet  in  motion,  and  each  dijlinfl 
vibration  will  indicate  the  quicknefs  of  the  time  required. 
This  little  inftrument  is  by  Ackermann  called  a  Regulator ; 
and  is  lold,  fitted  up  in  a  box,  for  the  trifling  fum  of  one 
{hilling.  Its  fimplicity  is  its  higheft  recommendation. 
The  only  inconvenience  it  prefented  on  trial  was,  that  it 
required  either  a  perfon  to  hold  it  fufpended  while  the 
other  was  playing  to  it,  or  that  a  convenient  place  within 
view  of  the  performer,  to  fallen  it  to,  could  not  at  all 
times  be  devifed. 

Thefe  objections  are  effectually  removed  by  the  Ba¬ 
lance-Regulator,  fig.  11.  brought  to  its  prefent  ftate  of 
perfection  after  feveral  alterations  and  improvements. 
The  pendular  ball  is  nicely  balanced  by  another  ball  of 
equal  weight,  faitened  to  the  other  end  of  the  firing,  and 
Hiding  up  and  down  a  fquare  brafs  rod,  upon  the  fides  of 
which  inches  (from  1  to  11),  as  well  as  half  and  quarter 
inches,  are  marked  in  the  metal.  When  required  to  be 
ufed,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rod  is  ftuck  into  the 
cover  of  the  little  box  in  which  the  whole  apparatus  is 
contained,  and  the  box  placed  near  the  performer,  on  the 
pianoforte  itfelf;  or,  if  thought  proper,  a  neat  hole  may 
be  contrived  on  one  of  the  fides  of  the  pianoforte,  to  in- 
lert  the  rod  in.  When  fixed,  the  upper  end  of  the  ball  is 
Ihifted  to  fuch  a  number  of  inches  as  Hands  marked  at  the 
beginning  of  each  movement ;  and,  when  fet  in  motion, 
it  will  vibrate  the  note  required,  (crotchet,  quaver,  or 
femiquaver ;)  care  being  taken  not  to  relax  the  firing  in 
lifting  or  puffiing  the  ball,  left  the  balancing-ball  flip 
from  its  mark.  To  render  the  balance- regulator  as  port¬ 
able  as  poffible,  and  capable  of  being  carried  in  the  pocket, 
the  length  of  the  rod  and  firing  has  been  limited  to  eleven 
inches,  it  having,  by  repeated  trials,  been  afcertained, 
that  even  the  floweft  movements  may  be  marked  by  that 
length,  if  not  in  quavers,  at  all  events  in  femiquavers. 
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As,  however,  fome  mufic  has  already  iffued,  and  may 
hereafter  iflue,  in  which  the  length  of  fhe  pendulum  ex¬ 
ceeds  eleven  inches,  it  remains  to  be  fliown  how  this  insr 
ftrument  may  be  ufed  for  any  poffible  pendular  fignatures. 
The  Ample  rule,  founded  on  the  theory  of  pendulums, 
is  this:  Whenever  the  fignature  exceeds  eleven  inches', 
fet  the  balance-regulator  to  the  fourth  part  of  fuch  fig- 
nature,  and  it  will  fwing  a  note  as  quick  again  as  the  one 
for  which  that  fignature  was  intended.  For  inftance, 
fuppofe  the  fignature  prefcribed  a  length  of  zo  inches  for 
crotchets,  in  that  cafe  5  inches  taken  on  the  regulator 
will  fwing  quavers ;  or  again,  were  the  fignature  1 3  inches 
for  quavers,  3^  inches  on  the  regulator  would  fwing 
femiquavers,  &c. 

As  hitherto  very  few  mufical  works  have  been  pub- 
lifhed  with  a  pendular  notation  of  the  time,  it  was  con¬ 
ceived  that  no  fmall  fervice  would  be  rendered  to  the 
mufical  Undent  by  prefenting  him  with  a  general  fcale  of 
the  time  in  which  every  fpecies  of  movement,  from  the 
Largo  to  the  Prejlijfimo,  may,  with  propriety  and  effeff, 
be  executed  by  means  of  the  pendulum.  This  fcale  will 
therefore  be  found  in  a  brief  catalogue  in  the  box.  As  it 
has  been  laid  down  by  a  profelfor  of  the  firft-rate  eminence, 
it  will  be  found  as  corredf  as  the  nature  of  a  general  rule 
would  admit  of;  particularly  when  it  is  confidered,  that 
the  opinions  of  the  greateft  compofers  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  found  at  variance  as  to  the  time  to  be 
affigned  to  particular  movements  ;  and  that,  confequently, 
a  degree  of  latitude  is  left  in  this  rel’pedt  to  the  tafte  and 
judgment  of  the  performer.  In  framing  this  fcale,  de¬ 
menti’s  “  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Playing  on  the 
Pianoforte”  has  been  taken  as  the  bafis ;  and  thofe  fig- 
natures  only  have  been  noticed  which  appeared  direftly 
to  influence  the  time  of  the  movement,  omitting  fuch  as 
feemed  rather  intended  to  illuftrate  the  character  of  the 
piece,  which  muft  likewife  be  left  to  the  tafte  and  con¬ 
ception  of  the  player. 

It  is  probably  alfo  needlefs  to  add,  that  the  regulator 
of  either  kind  is  by  no  means  intended  to  vibrate  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  movement;  but  merely  to 
indicate  its  time  for  a  number  of  bars,  fufficient  to  imprexS 
the  performer  with  a  corredl  idea  of  the  time  required ; 
and  as  fuch  it  will  be  found  to  keep  its  motion  much 
longer  than  neceflary. 

Mr.  Ackermann  concludes  his  defcription  and  recom¬ 
mendation  of  thele  machines  with  an  aflertion  which 
ftartled  us,  and  made  us  almoft  repent  of  having  under¬ 
taken  to  advocate  the  ufe  of  time-meafurers  at  all.  His 
words  are  thefe  :  “To  play  a  whole  piece  Jlriclly  in  time, 
has,  however  paradoxical  the  aflertion  may  appear,  upon 
a  late  trial  purpolely  inftituted  for  the  fake  of  experiment, 
been  found  to  be  attended  with  no  good  effeft.  The 
mufic,  by  the  punctual  obfervance  of  time,  became  di- 
‘vefied  of  i.ts  fpirit,  and  highly  infipid.  Something,  there¬ 
fore,  it  leems,  mult  even  here  be  left  to  the  tafte  and  dis¬ 
crimination  of  the  performer;  and  a  regulator  mechani¬ 
cally  contrived,  fo  as  to  remain  in  motion  throughout  the 
piece,  would  anfwer  no  defirable  purpofe.” 

Smart’s  Mufical  Chronometer  is  reprefented  at  fig.  n. 
It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Henry  Smart,  leader  of  the 
orcheftra  at  Drury-lane  theatre.  It  is  about  fixteen 
inches  wide  and  fourteen  high  ;  it  forms  a  moft  commo¬ 
dious  double  or  fingle  muiic-defk,  either  for  the  piano¬ 
forte  or  the  table.  Immediately  under  the  book-reft  or 
ledge,  is  a  row  of  eight  little  hammers  beating  upon  a 
tablet,  on  which  is  engraven  a  ftaff  of  mufic,  divided  into 
eight  bars  or  compartments,  containing  the  gradation  of 
notes  from  the  lemibreve  to  the  demifemiquaver,  includ¬ 
ing  the  triplets.  On  each  fide  is  a  dial  with  a  hand  or  in¬ 
dex  :  that  on  the  left  contains  the  figns  of  the  fix  times, 

or  meafures,  moft  commonly  in  ufe;  i.  e.  +  5  \  | 

The  right-hand  dial  is  divided  into  60  degrees,  by  which 
the  time  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded  to  the  greateft 
nicety.  The  whole  is  put  in  motion  by  internal  ma¬ 
chinery, 
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chinery,  and,  when  wound  up,  will  continue  in  ailion 
for  an  hour;  by  turning  the  index  of  the  left  dial,  the 
chronometer  is  adjufted  to  any  meal'ure  required,  whilft 
in  the  lame  aftion  the  tablet  fliifts  itfelf,  and  fliows  the 
gradation  of  notes  in  the  required  meafure  ;  and  each 
hammer  beats  the  exaft  time  of  the  notes  over  which  it 
a<5ls.  To  prevent  the  confufion  that  might  arifefrom  the 
a£tion  of  all  the  hammers  at  the  fame  time,  there  is  a  little 
dud  under  each  to  reftrain  their  motion,  fo  that  any  ham¬ 
mer  may  be  (lopped  at  pleafure  by  merely  (lipping  back 
the  correfponding  llud.  The  management  of  this  indru- 
ment  is  very  fimple  ;  but  ample  indruflions  for  the  ufe 
of  it- will  be  found  in  a  little  work  publifhed  in  1815, 
by  the  inventor,  entitled  “  An  Introduction  to  the  Mu- 
fical  Chronometer,  forming  a  Selection  of  Airs,  &c.  from 
the  mod  cladical  Authors  in  the  courfe  of  which,  the 
application  and  management  of  the  machine  are  progref- 
fively  explained.  The  inventor  lays,  “  The  clearnefs 
with  which  this  machine  demonltrates  the  principles  of 
time  renders  it  a  mod  important  acquifition  in  the  dudy 
of  mufic,  particularly  in  the  mailer’s  abfence,  as  pupils 
have  condant  indruCtion  before  them  in  the  hours  of 
private  praCtice,  when,  if  necedary,  they  may  afcertain 
the  true  time  of  every  note  they  have  to  play.” 

Maelzel’s  Metronome,  or  Mudcal  Time-keeper,  is  the 
machine  mod  recently  invented,  and  which  has  already 
obtained  the  greatell  reputation.  We  diall  therefore  de- 
fcribe  it  at  length  from  the  fpecification  to  the  patent. 

The  objeCt  of  this  invention  is  two-fold:  id.  Itadbrds 
to  the  compofers  of  every  country  the  means  of  indicat¬ 
ing,  in  a  fimple  and  decidve  manner,  the  degree  of  quick- 
nefs  with  which  their  works  are  to  be  executed,  adly. 
It  accudoms  the  young  praClitioner  to  a  correCt  obferv- 
ance  of  time,  which  it  beats  with  unerring  precifion,  and 
according  to  any  velocity  required,  during  the  whole 
performance. 

The  metronome  confids  of  a  portable  little  obeliflc,  or 
pyramid,  fcarcely  a  foot  high,  the  decorated  exterior  of 
which  renders  it  an  ornamental  piece  of  furniture.  Its 
interior  contains  a  fimple  mechanical  apparatus,  with  a 
fcale  refembling  that  of  a  thermometer.  According  to 
what  number  on  this  fcale  the  index  is  fet  to,  the  audible 
beats  produced  will  be  found  to  embrace  the  whole  gra¬ 
dation  of  mudcal  time,  from  the  lowed  Adagio  to  the 
quicked  PreJ'to.  The  metronomic  fcale  is  not  borrowed 
from  the  meafures  of  length  peculiar  to  any  one  country, 
but  is  founded  on  the  divifion  of  time  into  minutes. 
The  minute  being  thus,  as  it  were,  the  element  of  the 
metronomic  fcale,  its  divilions  are  thereby  rendered  in¬ 
telligible  and  applicable  in  every  country..  An  univerfal 
dandard- meafure  for  mulical  time  is  thus  obtained,  and 
its  correftnels  may  be  proved  at  all  times-  by  comparifon 
with  a  dop- watch. 

At  the  top  of  the  obelifk  is  a  fmall  lid,  with  a  hinge  to 
its  back.  On  lifting  this  lid,  the  upper  part  of  the  front 
of  the  obelilk  is  pufhed  forward  by  a  fpring,  fo  as  to  ena¬ 
ble  its  being  taken  out  and  put  afide  ;  at  the  fame  time  the 
deel  pendulum,  together  with  the  fcale  behind  it,  will 
likewife  dy  forward  into  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  a 
fmall  key  be  found  under  the  upper  lid.  This  key  fits  a 
hole  contrived  about  the  middle  of  one  of  the  (ides  of  the 
obelifk,  and  with  it  the  clock-work  is  wound  up  and  the 
pendulum  made  to  move.  Its  motion  may  be  (lopped  at 
pleafure  by  a  fmall  brafs  bolt  fixed  to  the  top.  Thefe  pre¬ 
parations  made,  the  directions  to  be  given  for  ufing  the 
indrument  may  be  clalfed  under  two  heads. 

A  Hiding  weight  is  attached  to  the  rod,  or  deel  pendu¬ 
lum  :  the  higher  up  this  weight  is  (hifted,  the  (lower  will 
be  the  vibrations,  and  viceverja;  fo  that,  when  the  weight 
correfponds  with  the  number  50,  the  vibrations  will  be  the 
(lowed  pofdble;  at  160  they  will  be  the  quicked.  Thefe 
numbers  fiave  all  reference  to  a  minute  of  time ;  viz.  when 
the  weight  is  placed  at  50,  fifty  beats,  or  ticks,  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  each  minute  ;  when  at  60,  fixty  beats  in  a  mi¬ 
nute  (i.  e.  feconds  precifely) ;  when  at  100,  one  hundred 


beats  in  a  minute:  any  dop-watch,  therefore,  will  (how  how 
far  the  correflnefs  of  the  metronome  may  be  depended  on. 
The  doubles  of  the  numbers  on  the  fcale  anfwer  to  a 
precifely  double  degree  of  velocity  :  thus,  if  50  be  the 
proper  number  for  a  minim,  100  is  the  number  for  the 
crotchets  in  the  dime  movement ;  if  60  ferves  for  crotchets, 
120  expredes  the  quavers  in  the  fame  movement.  See. 

The  compofer  is  bed  able  to  judge,  from  the  nature  of 
his  movement,  whether  to  mark  its  time  by  minims, 
crotchets,  quavers,  &c.  Generally  (peaking,  it  will  be 
found,  that  in  Adagios  it  is  mod  convenient  to  mark  the 
time  on  the  metronome  by  quavers,  in  Andantes  by  crot¬ 
chets,  in  Allegvos  by  minims,  and  in  Prejios  by  whole 
bars.  As  often,  however,  as  the  cafe  may  admit  of  fo 
doing,  it  is  defirable  that  the  pendulum  (hould  be  made 
to  drike  integral  parts  of  a  bar,  juft  as  a  mailer  w'ould 
beat  or  count  the  time  ;  i.  e.  in  5,  3,  and  time,  the  rod 
(hould,  whenever  podible,  beat  or  one  crotchet.  In 
§  and  |  time,  the  rod  diould,  whenever  podible,  beat  l,  or 
one  quaver.  This  being  premifed,  fuppofe  a  compofer 
defires  to  time  a  movement  in  5  time,  which,  according  to 
the  prefent  fydem,  umuld  be  called  an  Allegro;  let  the 
weight,  by  way  of  trial,  be  placed  againft  N°  80,  and  tw'o 
or  three  bars  of  the  movement  be  played,  to  afcertain 
whether,  at  that  number,  each  beat  falls  in  with  the  de¬ 
gree  of  quicknels  delired  for  one  minim  or  two  crotchets. 
If  it  beat  too  dowly,  diift  the  weight  downw'ards,  until,  by 
tw'o  or  three  trials,  a  place  (fuppofe  at  84)  has  been  found 
for  the  weight,  at  which  the  pendulum  beats  the  minim 
in  the  precile  degree  of  quicknefs  contemplated  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  movement  :  it  being  well  under- 
dood,  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other,  ca(e,  “  each  (ingle 
beat,  or  tick,  forms  a  part  of  the  intended  time,  and  is  to 
be  counted  as  fuel) ;  but  not  the  two  beats  produced  by 
the  motion  from  one  fide  to  the  other.”  At  fig.  13,  this 
machine  is  reprefented  open  and  in  aftion  :  a  is  the  fcale 
of  numbers  defignating  the  time  ;  b ,  the  inverted  pendu¬ 
lum,  with  its  weight,  or  regulator;  c,  c,  other  lengths  of 
the  pendulum,  or  heights  of  the  weight ;  d,  the  maho¬ 
gany  box  containing  thewheel-work. 

The  following  numerous  catalogue  forms  only  a  part  of 
the  works  that  have  been  confulted  in  the  compilation  of 
this  article. 

Burney’s  and  Hawkins’s  Hid.  of  Mufic. 

Eadcott’s  Sketches  of  the  Origin,  Progrefs,  and  Edefls, 
of  Mufic. 

Roudeau’s  Di£l.  de  Mufique. 

Works  of  D’Alembert,  Rameau,  and  Marpurg. 

Plutarch  de  Mufica.  Lucian’s  Harmonides. 

Burette,  Mem.  des  Infer,  et  Belles  Lettres. 

Mace’s  Mtilick’s  Monument,  1676. 

Crotch’s  Elements  of  Mufical  Compofition. 

Preface  to  the  German  Melodies,  by  Baron  Arnim. 
Panharmonicon,  (an  unpublidted  work,)  by  F.  Webb. 
Harris's  Dilcourfes  on  Mufic. 

Daines  Barrington’s  Mifcellanies. 

Stillingfleet’s  Principles  and  Powers  of  Harmony,  1771. 
Montucla’s  Hid.  des  Mathematiques,  and  his  edition  of 
Ozanam’s  Mathematical  Recreations.- 
Smith’s  Harmonics.  Various  parts  of  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
Brook  Taylor’s  Metliodus  Incrementorum. 

Boethius  de  Mufica. 

Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  i.  and  vii. 

Mudolini’s  Treatife  on  the  Theory  of  Thorough  Bafs, 
1798. 

Shields’s  Introduftion  to  Harmony;  and  Rudiments  of 
Thorough  Bafs. 

Logier’s  Companion  to  the  Patent  Chiroplad,  1I314.  Se¬ 
quel  to  the  Companion,  1816.  Authentic  Account 
of  the  Examination  of  Pupils,  1818. 

Blewitt’s  Treatife  on  the  Organ. 

Gehot’s  Treatife  of  the  Theory  and  Prablice  of  Mufic. 
Kollmann’s  Eday  on  Mufical  Harmony-,  1796;  Edayon 
pra&ical  Mufical  Compofition,  1799  i  Pra&ical  Quije 
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to  Thorough  Bafs,  1801  ;  Twelve  analyzed  Fugues, 
1810. 

Dr.  Callcott’s  Mufical  Grammar,  3d  Edition,  1817. 
Heck’s  Art  of  Playing  Thorough  Bafs. 

Dufl'ec’s  Inftruftions  for  the  Piano-forte. 

King’s  General  Treatifeon  Mufic. 

Fux’s  Grad  us  ad  Parnaffum. 


Sundry  volumes  of  the  Monthly,  New  Monthly,  and 
Gentleman’s  Magazines. 

Britifh  Mag.  Oft.  1810.  Britifti  Lady’s  Mag.  vol.  v. 
Brady’s  CLavis  Calendaria. 

Ackermann’s  Hift.  of  St.  Peter's,  Weftminfter ;  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Woelfl’s  Harmonic  Budget. 

Baumgarten’s  MSS.  and  other  private  communications. 


INDEX  to  the  Article  MUSIC. 


Abe£,  a  famous  player  on  the  viol  da  gam- 
ba,  309,  384. 

Abyffinians,  their  national  mufic,  315! 

Ackermann’s  pendulums  for  meafuring  time, 

394- 

Aiolian  harp,  378,  9. 

Agujari,  a  finger  of  wonderful  power,  308. 

Aieuton,  an  instrument  “always  in  tune,” 

375- 

Alcaeus,  a  Greek  mufician,  357;  inventor 
of  a  fpecies  of  poetry,  358. 

Alcibiades  and  the  flute,  360. 

Aleman,  an  ancient  bard,  357. 

Almahide,  the  firft  Italian  opera  performed 
in  England,  305. 

Alypius’s  account  of  the  Greek  notation, 
317,815324. 

Amphion’s  lyre,  that  fable  ingenioufly  ex¬ 
plained,  3 11  ;  deferibed,  348  ;  why  placed 
with  the  Egyptian  lyre,  353. 

Anticipation,  334. 

Antigenides,  an  eminent  performer  on  the 
flute,  360. 

Archilochus,  the  fatirift,  356. 

Ariftides  guintilianus,  his  ftrange  notions, 
293. 

Ariftoxenus,  his  fyftem  of  mufical  founds, 
292. 

Arne  Dr.  a  capital  Englilh  compofer,  309. 

Arfinoe,  the  firft  Anglo-Itaiian  opera,  305. 

Apollo,  the  god  of  mufic,  288,  351,  3535 
his  contefts  with  Pan  and  with  Marfyas, 
351  ;  received  the  lyre  from  Mercury, 
352- 

Apollonicon,  a  large  barrel  and  finger  organ, 

372*  ,  .  . 

Apuleius,  his  defcnption  of  a  concert  in  an¬ 
cient  Rome,  364. 

Auguftine  (St.),  his  writings  on  mufic,  363. 

Bacchylides,  the  nephew  of  Simonides,  358. 

Bagpipe,  and  its  fcale,  366. 

Bard.  See  Minftrels. 

Baritone,  384. 

Balloon,  with  anecdotes  of  celebrated  per¬ 
formers,  388. 

Batalaika,  or  Ruffian  dichovd,  345. 

Bavaria,  eledtor  of,  a  good  mufician,  309. 

Beating  time,  339. 

Beethoven’s  Mount  of  Olives,  31 1. 

Bell-harp,  348. 

Bellows  of  an  organ,  369,  371. 

Berenice,  opera  of,  howreprefented  at  Padua, 

3°4- 

Bezozzi,  celebrated  hautbois  and  bafloon- 
players.  388. 

Billington,  Mrs.  a  very  great  Englifli  finger, 
310. 

Bingham’s  Origines  Sacrac,  368. 

Blainville,  his  pretended  third  mode,  326. 

Blair,  his  remarkson  the  ftudy  of  mufic,  314. 

Blondel,  minftrel  to  Richard  I.  297. 

Boethius,  his  writings  on  mufic,  363. 

Bordoni,  a  fine  Italian  finger,  305. 

Braham,  Mr.  the  beft  finger  England  has 
produced,  310 

Britifh  harpers,  298;  muficians  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  300. 

Bruce’s  praife  ol  mufic,  314;  his  account 
of  the  Abyffinian  war-trumpet,  315  ;  of 
the  Theban  harp,  346. 


Buccina,  or  trumpet  of  rams’-horns,  349. 

Bugle-horn  and  its  fcale,  389. 

Burney,  Dr.  his  remark  on  ancient  mufic, 
287;  his  Account  of  the  Commemoration 
of  Handel,  309  ;  defeription  of  three  great 
fingers,  ibid,  his  explanation  of  the  fable 
of  Amphion’s  lyre,  3115  remarks  on  the 
Theban  harp,  346. 

Burton,  a  chorus-finger,  his  death,  312. 

Cadences  of  every  kind,  329. 

Cadmus,  brought  mufic  and  letters  into 
Greece,  350. 

Ctefura,  in  mufic,  341. 

Callcot,  an  eminent  and  unfortunate  Eng- 
lifh  mufician,  310,  II. 

Canons,  conftrudtion  of,  342,  3. 

Careftini,  a  great  Italian  finger,  306. 

Capella,  Martianus,  363. 

Carillons,  or  chimes,  392. 

Carmen  feculare  of  Horace,  363. 

Cafiiodorus,  his  works  on  mufic  of  little  value, 
363  ;  his  defeription  of  the  organ,  367. 

Catalani,  the  greateft  modern  female  finger, 
310- 

Catches,  otherwife  rounds,  344. 

Cecilia,  the  patronefs  of  mufic,  hiftory  of, 
299. 

Characters  of  mufic,  317;  the  ancient  Greek 
characters  not  well  underftood,  317,  18  ; 
the  modern  Greek  more  unintelligible, 
318;  why  the  characters  for  the  words 
were  placed  above  thofe  for  the  inftru- 
nients,  ibid,  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
time-table,  ibid,  and  Plate  I.  other  cha¬ 
racters,  319. 

Charles  I.  granted  the  muficians  a  charter, 
302. 

Charles  II.  and  his  four-and-twenty  fiddlers, 
302. 

Chinefe  fcale,  fimilar  to  the  Scottilh,  327. 

Chiroplaft,  or  hand-direCtor,  320,  1. 

Chiron,  the  Centaur,  353. 

Chords:  common  chord,  3305  chord  of  the 
Gxth,  330,  1;  of  the  fixth  and  fourth, 
331  ;  of  the  feventh,  331,  2  ;  of  the  fifth, 
fourth,  and  fecond,  332  ;  by  fuppofition, 
the  ninth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth,  333. 

Chromatic  genus,  little  ufed  at  prefent,  326. 

Cibber,  Mrs.  a  finger  and  aCtrefs,  309. 

Cingalefe  fcale  of  mufic,  327;  inftruments, 
328. 

Clagget’s  aieuton,  375;  its  merits  fairly 
appreciated,  376. 

Clarion,  390. 

Clarionet,  and  its  (difputed)  fcale,  387,  8. 

Clavichord,  manichord,  ordumb  fpinet,  373. 

Claviol,  or  finger-keyed  viol,  374,  5. 

Clayton,  an  Englilh  compofer  of  little  merit, 

3°S- 

Clefs,  particularly  of  the  tenor,  316. 

Clonas,  an  improver  of  the  flute,  360. 

Coda,  and  codetta,  341. 

Collins,  his  lamented  fate,  313. 

Common  chord,  330. 

Commemoration  of  Handel,  308,  95  pow¬ 
erful  effedts  of  this  mufic,  312. 

Concords  in  general,  330  5  fundamental  con¬ 
cord,  3  3  3  >  4* 

Corinna,  a  female  mufician,  gave  leflbns  to 

Pindar,  359. 


Cornet,  a  Hebrew  inftrument,  349 ;  modern, 

389- 

Counterpoint,  firft  invention  of,  298  5  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  explained,  336-338. 

Couperin’s  directions  for  gaining  a  good  pofi- 
tion  at  the  piano,  3 19. 

Crexus,  the  inventor  of  accompaniment, 
361. 

Crotch,  Dr.  his  diftindtim,  as  to  time,  be¬ 
tween  ancient  mufic  and  modern,  305  ; 
his  great  merit  as  a  compofer,  310,  11. 

Crowth,  an  original  Britifh  inftrument,  377; 
deferibed,  384. 

Cuzzoni,  a  famous  Italian  finger,  305 ;  in 
her  old  age,  306. 

Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  351. 

Cymbals  and  drums,  the  firft  inftruments 
ufed  in  Greece,  350;  further  account, 
392- 

Damon,  a  famous  flute-mafter,  359. 

Dancing,  antiquity  of,  356. 

Danze,  afterwards  Mad.  le  Brun,  308. 

David,  a  great  patron  of  mufic,  a  poet,  and 
a  compofer,  289;  conjedtures  as  to  his 
harp,  349,  378. 

Davies,  Mifs,  a  very  celebrated  Englifli 
finger,  307. 

Demodochus,  a  very  eminent  poet  and  bard, 

355-  . 

Dodtor  in  mufic,  antiquity  of  that  title,  or 
degree,  2995  how  to  proceed  for  obtain¬ 
ing  it,  300. 

Dorion,  a  flute-player,  the  rival  of  Antige- 
nides,  360. 

Drums,  various  kinds  among  the  Singalefe, 
328 ;  among  the  Abyffinians,  337 ;  of 
Europe,  391;  T)urkifh,  392. 

Ecclefiaftical  modes,  326,  7. 

Egypt,  the  high  antiquity  of  its  mufic,  288  ; 
lyre,  293  ;  had  no  mufical  charadters, 
317;  inftruments  of,  345;  fee  alfo  the 
Plate  of  Egyptian  Muficians,  vol.  vi. 
p.  366. 

Eleventh  and  its  derivative  chords,  333. 

Elizabeth,  queen,  her  proficiency  in  mufic, 
300 ;  loved  loud  mufic,  302  ;  her  virgi¬ 
nal,  372  ;  proficiency  in  mufic,  373. 

Englifh  fingers  and  muficians  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  309  ;  of  the  prefent  day, 
310  ;  have  no  national  mufic,  315;  why, 
316 ;  fiute,  385, 

Enharmonic  genus,  as  ufed  by  the  moderns, 
326. 

Epigonius  of  Sicyon,  360,  1. 

Etrufcan  mufic,  361,  363. 

Euclid’s  works  on  mufic,  293. 

Eunuchs,  when  firft  employed  on  the  ftage, 
304. 

Eurylochus,  the  reftorerof  the  Pythic  games, 

357-  .  . 

Farinelli,  his  extraordinary  powers  as  a 
finger,  306,  312. 

Female  performers,  295;  in  Perfia,  359; 
in  Greece,  360;  forbidden,  ibid. 

Fifes  of  three  kinds,  387. 

Fifth  and  fixth,  chord  of,  332. 

Fingering  on  the  organ,  &c.  319  ;  Mr.  Lo- 
gier’s  fyftem,  320. 

Fir-wood  eonftantly  ufed  for  mufical  inftru¬ 
ments,  348. 

Fiftula 


Fiftulapaftoricia,  tbeRomancatcall,  363,  4. 

Flageolet,  or  oflave  flute,  585- 

Flute,  ancient,  and  the  manner  of  playing 
it,  295;  contrivance  for  avoiding  danger, 
352;  monaulos,  or  Angle  flute,  345; 
Egyptian,  347  ;  Grecian,  made  of  bone 
or  of  box,  350;  why  rlifearded  by  Mi¬ 
nerva,  351  ;  every  nation  invented  its 
own,  ibid,  confined  to  elegies  and  mourn¬ 
ful  mufic,  357;  its  invention  accounted 
for  by  Pindar,  3  59  ;  why  in  peculiar  credit 
at  Athens,  ibid,  female  flute-  players,  295, 
360 ;  hiftorical  account  of  flutes,  364 ;  their 
defedls,  365  ;  double  flute  and  plugged 
flute,  ibid.  Otaheitean,  African,  and  Eng- 
lifli,  385;  German,  385,  6,  7. 

Flute-maker,  a  good  trade  at  Athens,  360. 

Foot,  in  mufic,  341. 

Fourth,  chords  of,  332. 

France,  ftate  of  mufic  there  in  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  303. 

Franco,  inventor  of  the  time-table,  and  mu- 
fical  characters,  318. 

French  horn,  388  ;  its  fcale,  389. 

Frefcobaldi,  an  eminent  mulician  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  301,  2. 

Fugues,  fome  of  the  eariieft,  301,  24  the 
nature  of  explained,  342. 

Gabrielli,  a  celebrated  opera-finger,  307,  8. 

Genera,  ancient,  323;  modern,  326. 

Geurgi,  an  opera-finger,  308. 

German  flute,  385;  improved,  386,  7. 

Germany,  muficians  of,  301  ;  handicrafts, 
3°3*. 

Giardini,  an  account  of  that  great  mufician, 
306,  7. 

Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  his  account  of  the 
early  Weifli  mufic,  298. 

Graces  in  mufic,  319. 

Graflini,  an  Italian  finger,  310. 

Gray’s  Odes,  313 

Greek  mufic,  origin  of,  291  ;  two  principal 
fedts,  292  ;  golden  age  of,  294,  5  ;  female 
performers,  295  ;  confidered  grave  founds 
high,  and  acute  ones  low,  317;  tetra- 
chord,  317,  345,  352;  modes,  323;  as 
explained  by  Kolman,  324,  5  ;  borrowed 
their  inftruments  from  the  Egyptians, 
437  ;  contrafted  with  the  Romans,  as  en- 
couragers  of  the  liberal  arts,  364 

Guadagni,  an  opera-finger,  307. 

Guido  d’ Arezzo,  the  fuppoftd  inventor  of 
counterpoint,  298. 

Guitar,  Euglilh  ana  Spanifli,  380  ;  Indian, 

38r. 

Handel,  his  arrival  and  career  in  England, 
3C5;  concerts  to  his  memory,  308  ;  cha- 
rafter  of  his  mufic,  311;  has  given  bread 
to  thoulands,  3  14. 

Harmonia,  the  wife  of  Cadmus,  350. 

Harmonic*  of  a  firing  or  tube,  322;  of  the 
violin,  383. 

Harmony,  285;  of  the  univerfe,  286;  of 
the  fcaje,  334. 

Harp  and  haruers,  298,  9  ;  Theban  harp, 
346;  H  ebrew  harp,  349;  whence  de¬ 
rived,  377  ;  its  hiftory,  377-9  ;  Wellh, 

377,  8;  Irifli  and  Engliflr,  378  ;  yEolian, 

378,  9- 

Harp-guitar,  by  Mr.  Levien,  381. 

Harpfichord,  hiftory  of,  373. 

Harris,  a  writer  on  mufic,  313;  organ-build¬ 
ers,  371. 

Hawkins’s  finger-keyed  viol,  374,  5. 

Hebrew  mufic,  288,  9  ;  in  the  time  of  So¬ 
lomon,  290  ;  its  decline,  290,  1  ;  derived 
from  the  Egyptians,  291. 

Henry  VIII.  a  mufician,  314. 

Herodorus  of  Megara,  a  famous  trumpeter 
of  antiquity,  356. 

Hogben’s  contrivance  to  play  the  flute  and 
fing  at  the  fame  time,  386. 
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Horn,  388;  French,  Irifli,  389. 

Homer,  ftate  of  mufic  in  his  time,  294, 
354;  in  fpeaking  of  Demodocus,  l'eems 
to  have  alluded  to  bimfelf,  355. 

Hurdy  gurdy,  or  beggars’  lyre,  384. 

Hyagnis,  the  father  of  Mai fyas,  351.  • 

Hvdraulicon,  or  water-organ,  367,  372. 

Hymns  in  parts,  or  in  dialogue,  289. 

Idasi  D-idtyli,  and  their  mufic,  350. 

Jefferies,  the  famous  judre,  371. 

Jews,  ancient,. mufic  of,  289  ;  modern,  291  ; 
ancient  inftruments,  348. 

Imitation,  a  kind  of  fugue,  341. 

Intervals  explained,  328. 

1  nverfion,  329,  332-33?. 

Jones’s  Hift.  of  Wellh  Mufic,  377,  8. 

Irifli,  their  ancient  bards  and  mufic,  297  ; 
harps,  378. 

Italians,  have  fucceeded  the  Greeks  as  mu¬ 
ficians  by  nature,  287  ;  cultivated  mufic 
in  the  dark  ages,  298  their  exertions  in 
the  fixteenth  century  not  to  be  com¬ 
mended,  300 ;  in  the  feventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  302  ;  began  to  be  employed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  305  3  of  the  prefentday,  311;  ftyle 
of  their  national  mufic,  315  ;  have  fur- 
paffed  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Romans, 
364. 

Jubal’s  organ,  288. 

Julian  the  Apoftate,  his  epigram  deferiptive 
of  an  organ,  367. 

Kauffman’s  curious  inventions,  376. 

Kelly,  earl  of,  a  good  mufician,  309. 

Kettle-drum  of  Abyffinia,  347  ;  of  Europe, 

391- 

Kircher,  probably  the  inventor  of  the  /Eo- 
lian  harp,  378,  9. 

Kolman’s  explanation  of  the  fcale,  324. 

Lacedaemonians,  not  unmindful  of  mufic, 
356 

Lamia,  a  female  mufician  in  Greece,  295. 

Levien’s  harp-guitar,  381. 

Lidl,  a  performer  on  the  viol  di  gamba, 

38;. 

Linus,  353. 

Lituus,  or  odlave- trumpet,  365. 

Logier’s  new  fyftem  of  teaching  mufic,  320, 
322. 

Lolle,  a  celebrated  violin- player,  309,  10. 

Loulie’s  chronometer,  ortime-meafurer,  393. 

Lulli,  the  celebrated  French  mufician,  303. 

Lute  and  arch-lute,  379  ;  double-lute,  379, 
80. 

Lyre,  ancient  Egyptian,  293.;  fucceflive  ad¬ 
ditions  of  firings,  294,  352  ;  Abyflinian, 
348  ;  Grecian,  eflentially  different  from 
the  Egyptian,  351  ;  impreffed  on  the 
ftandards  and  coins  of  many  nations,  354  ; 
various  ancient  lyres,  366  ;  probably  (iml- 
lar  to  the  original  harp,  377  ;  beggars’ 
lyre,  384. 

Mace’s  double  lute,  379,  80  ;  remarks  on 
viols,  381,  2. 

M'Gregor’s  patent  flute,  386,  7, 

Machul  and  minnin,  two  Hebrew  inftru¬ 
ments,  349;  their  genuinenel's  doubtful, 

35°. 

Mkelzel’s  metronome,  395. 

Mandoline,  its  fcale  the  fame  as  the  vio¬ 
lin,  381. 

Manzoli,  an  opera  finger  in  the  fetious  ftyle, 
307.  • 

Mara,  a  very  accomplifhed  finger,  309. 

Marchcfi,  a  diftinguiihed  Italian  finger,  309. 

Marfyas,  called  the  inventor,  of  the  double 
flute,  351  ;  and  of  the  capiftr.um,  352. 

Mafrakitha,  or  Hebrew  pipes,  349. 

Mercury,  his  claim  to  the  invention  mufic, 
288  ;  Grecian  Mercury,  351. 

Midas,  fable  of,  explained,  351;  another  of 
that  name,  a  flute-player,  cotemporary 
with  Pindar,  359. 
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Mafon,  a  great  improver  of  the  piano-forte, 
374- 

Milton’s  commendation  of  mufic,  313. 

Minerva,  the  inventrefs  of  the  flute,  350  3 
throws  it  away,  351. 

Minor  mode  particularly  explained,  325,  6. 

Minftrels,  their  ancient  office,  289;  among, 
the  Greeks;  294;  the  Romans,  &c.  Sec. 
296  j  guardians- of  female  virtue,  with 
fome  exceptions,  ibid,  farther  particulars 
of  minlbels,  till  their  decline,  297  3 
meetings  in  modern  times,  378. 

Modes,  Greek,  323  ;  major  and  minor,  325  ; 
mixed,  126  ;  ecclefiafcical .  326,  7. 

Modulation,  334;  natural  and  abrupt,  335. 

Monaulos,  or  (ingle  flute,  345. 

Mortochord,  harmonics  of,  322;  divifions, 
323 

Montefquieu’s  praife  of  mufic,  314. 

Mofes,  his  hymn  of  triumph,  289. 

Motion,  fimilar,  contrary,  and  oblique, 

3*9- 

Mozart,  152-6,  3 1 1. 

Mufes,  fancifully  reprefented,  353. 

Mufic,  definition,  derivation,  and  natural 
divifion,  285  ;  is  both  an  art  and  a  fei- 
ence,  ibid,  pradtical  mufic,  285,  316; 
vocal  mufic  is  of  the  higheft  antiquity, 
2853  allegorical  account  of,  286,  7,  an¬ 
cient  mufic,  and  its  eftedls,  287  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  national  mufic,  287,  315  ;  full 
employed  for  religious  purpofes,  288, 
296,  7 ;  one  of  the  firft  arts  known,  ibid. 
Egyptian  mufic,  2S8  5  Hebrew,  289  ; 
connedted  with,  or  infpiring,  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  ibid,  its  eftedls  in  calming  the 
mind,  289  ;  of  the  modern  Jews,  291  ; 
of  the  Greeks,  291-295;  connexion  of 
poetry  and  mufic,  294,  5  3  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  295  ;  not  capable  of  reforming  the 
wicked,  296,  313;  mufic  of  the  ancient 
Irifli  and  Scotch,  297  3  invention  of 
counterpoint,  and  of  the  time-table,  298  3 
mufic  ranked  among  the  feven  liberal  arts, 

299  ;  how  to  proceed  for  degrees,  299, 

300  ;  mufic  greatly  cultivated  in  England 

after  the  reformation,  300  3  general  ftate 
in  the  fixteenth  century,  301  5  in  the 
feventeenth,  with  the  invention  of  figured 
bafies  301  ;  recitatives  and  operas  in¬ 
vented,  303  ;  modern  aera,  or  aera  of 
Hanael,  305;  prefent  ftate,  310,  II  3 
wonderful  eftedls  of,  31 1;  its  milder 
powers,  302  ;  eafier  remembered  than 
poetry,  3133  its  eftedls  on  brutes,  ibid, 
incitements  to  the  ftudy,  314.  Mufical 
notation,  316-19;  fcale  ot  nature,  322; 
Greek  modes,  323  ;  modern  modes,  325- 
327;  genera,  3263  Chinefe  mufic,  327; 
Cingalefe,  328  Thorough  lufs,  329  ; 
modulation,  334;  counterpoint,  336; 
rhythm,  338.  Mufical  inftruments  qf 
the  Egyptians,  345  ;  of  the  Hebrews, 
348  ;  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  350  3 
of  the  moderns,  366.  Publications  on, 
395.  6-  .  . 

Mufical  ratios,  fanciful, application  of,  292. 

Mufical  inftruments  of  the  Egyptians,  345  ; 
of  the  Hebrews,  348  ;  of  (he  Greeks  and 
Romans,  350;  modern,  with  their  fcale?, 
366  ;  Weifli,  377. 

Muflolini’s  explanations  of  the  harmonics  of 
the  monochord,  322,  3  ;  of  the  major 
and  minor  keys,  325,  6. 

National  mufic,  287  3  of  the  Scots,  the 
Swifs,  the  Italians,  Germans,  &c.  315. 

Nero,  a  good  mufician,  295  ;  a  player  on  tiie 
bagpipes,  366  ;  his  water-organ,  367. 

Nicolini,  the  firft  great  Italian  finger  that- 
appeared  among  us,  305. 

Ninth,  chord  of,  333. 

Notes  and  refts,  317,. 

5  1  Noverre, 
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Noverre,  a  dancer,  how  rewarded  in  Eng¬ 
land,  309. 

Numa,  contemporary  with  Lycurgus,  361. 

Nuptial  fong  of  the  Romans,  36a. 

Oboe,  or  hautbois,  387. 

Olympic  games,  356. 

Olympus  the  Myfian,  inventor  of  the 
enharmonic  genus,  347,  352  ;  highly 
praifed  by  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Plutarch, 
&c.  352. 

Opera,  curious  account  of  the  firft  operas, 
303;  performed  in  a  cavr,  304;  fuccef- 
five  hiftory,  304,  10  ;  French  and  Eng- 
lifh,  304,  5. 

Oratorios,  305  ;  introduced  into  England  by 
Handel,  306 

Organ,  288  ;  firft  known  in  Europe,  298, 
301  ;  hiftorical  account  of,  367  ;  when 
firft  ufed  in  churches,  367,  8  ;  not  an  ef. 
fential  part  of  church-f  rvice,  368  ;  its 
parts  defcribed,  368-370;  requifitos  of  a 
good  organ,  370,  1  ;  curious  anecdote, 
371  ;  barrel-organ,  ibid  ;  water-organ, 
372- 

Orpheus,  hiftory  of,  353 ;  and  his  lyre,  354. 

Pacilierotti,  a  capital  finger,  308,  9. 

Paganini,  a  favourite  opera-finger,  307. 

Pan,  and  his  pipes.  350,  1,  366. 

Panathenaean  games,  359. 

Pedal-harps,  377-8. 

Period  in  mute,  34t. 

Philammon  of  Delphos,  332. 

Philharmonic  Society,  321;  their  opinion 
of  Mr.  Logier’s  new  fyftem,  322. 

Phrafe,  in  mufic,  331. 

Phrynis,  an  ancient  citharaedift,  394,  359, 
361. 

Piano-forte,  373  ;  fupplanted  the  harpfi- 
chord,  374. 

Pindar,  curious  particulars  of,  358,  9. 

Playford,  a  writer  on  mufic,  3J3. 

Plenius,  a  harpfichord  and  piano-forte- 
maker,  373  ;  his  lyrichord,  375. 

Poetry  and  mufic,  reparation  of,  3 57- 

Polymneftus,  the  inventor  of  a  new  mode, 
360. 

Potter’s  patent  flute,  386. 

Pozzi,  Anna,  an  opera-finger,  308. 

Plutarch,  his  general  notions  of  harmony, 
287;  his  Dialogue  on  Mufic,  294,  311; 
his  relations  as  to  the  powers  of  mufic, 
3ir. 

Priefts,  the  only  muficians  among  the 
Egyptians  and  Hebrews,  348. 

Progrelfion,  329  ;  of  the  fundamental  bafs, 

333- 

Pronomus,  the  inventor  of  a  flute,  359. 

Pfaltery,  349. 

Ptolemy,  the  Greek  philofopher,  admitted 
but  feven  modes,  while  others  allowed 
fifteen,  524. 

Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  295. 

Pythagoras  and  his  hammers,  291,  344  ; 
his  real  dil'coveries,  292  ;  his  application 
of  mufic  to  the  concerns  of  life;  293  ; 
imitated  by  Montaigne’s  father,  288  j 
added  an  eighth  Hiring  to  the  lyre,  294. 

Pythic  games,  356  ;  confided  entirely  of 
poetical  and  mufical  contefts,  357. 

Pythocritus,  a  great  flute-player,  337. 

Quantz’s  improvements  of  the  German 
flute,  386. 

•Rameau,  his  attempts  at  the  enharmonic 
genus,  326. 

Ranelagh  and  Marybone  Gardens,  306. 

Rans  des  Vaches,  287,  3 15. 

Rebec,  hiftory  of,  383  ;  Ruffian,  384. 
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Recitative,  invention  of,  303  ;  not  confined 
to  one  key,  336;  is  without  rhythm, 
338- 

Reeds,  whether  ufed  in  blowing  the  flutes 
of  the  ancients,  365. 

Reverfion  of  counterpoint,  338. 

Rhythm,  338;  its  great  importance  in  the 
ancient  mufic,  339  ;  according  to  Vofiius, 
340  ;  brought  into  Greece  by  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  350. 

Richard  I.  and  Blondel,  297. 

Rizzio,  not  the  compofer  of  the  old  Scottifti 
melodies,  297. 

Robinfon,  Mrs.  the  wife  of  lord  Peterbo¬ 
rough,  305. 

Romans,  ftate  of  mufic  among  them,  295  ; 
derived  their  mufic  from  the  Greeks,  but 
through  the  Etrufcans,  361;  at  modern 
Rome  in  the  fixteerith  century,  301,  364. 

Roncaglia,  an  opera  finger,  308. 

Rounds  or  catches,  344. 

Royal  Academy  of  Mufic,  305. 

Royal  Society  of  Muficians,  309,  314. 

Rouffeau,  his  definition  and  derivation  of 
mufic  obje&ed  to,  285;  of  modulation, 
335  ;  his  account  of  the  mufic  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans,  361. 

Rubinelli,  an  opera-finger  of  great  merit, 
3°9- 

Ruffian  national  mufic,  315  ;  horn-mufic, 
322  ;  rebec,  384. 

Sacadas  gains  a  prize  at  the  Pythic  games, 
357;  an  eminent  poet  and  mufician,  311. 

Sackbut,  or  trombone,  390. 

Salii  and  faltatores,  361,  2. 

Sappho,  the  inventor  of  one  of  the  Greek 
modes,  358. 

Scalds,  or  bards  of  Sweden,  296. 

Scarlatti,  his  firft  opera,  304. 

Scale  of  Nature,  322,  3,  334  ;  of  the  Chi- 
nefe,  327  ;  of  the  Cingalese,  328. 

Scottifti  mufic,  297,  314;  fimilar  to  the 
Chinefe,  327. 

Scenici,  or  dramas  to  avert  the  plague,  362. 

Schmidt,  a  famous  organ-builder,  371. 

Second,  chords  of,  332,  3. 

Sedtion  of  the  Canon,  by  Euclid,  293  ;  fec- 
tion,  a  part  of  rhythm,  341. 

Serpent,  a  wind-inftrument,  388. 

Seventh,  chords  of,  331  ;  by  inverfion,  332. 

Shawm,  or  facerdotal  trumpet,  349. 

Shroder,  the  fuppofed  inventor  of  the  piano¬ 
forte,  374. 

Sicily,  great  men  produced  there,  363. 

Simonides,  the  preceptor  of  Pindar,  358. 

Singers,  firft  mention  of,  348. 

Siftrum,  an  Egyptian  inftrument,  347,  8. 

Sixth,  chord  of,  330  ;  different  kinds,  33I. 

Sixth  and  fourth,  chords  of,  331. 

Smart’s  chronometer,  394. 

Spanifh  guitar,  fuperior  to  the  Englifb,  380. 

Spinet  and  virginal,  372. 

Stanhope  method  of  tuning,  367. 

Stradella,  curious  ftory  of,  312. 

Sul'penlion,  334. 

Syrinx,  fiftula,  or  Pan’s  pipes,  350,  1, 

366,  385  ;  of  the  South  Seas,  ibid. 

Tabor-pipe,  385. 

Tartini’s  account  of  a  found  generated  by 
two  others,  323. 

Temple-church  organ,  371. 

l'enducci,  an  Italian  finger,  307. 

Tenor-clef,  a  ftumbling  block  to  young  mu¬ 
ficians,  and  why,  316. 

Tenor-viol,  or  violin,  384. 

Terpander,  the  fuppofed  inventor  of  mufical 
characters,  295. 


Thaletas  of  Crete,  355 ;  another  of  the 
fame  name,  356. 

Thamyras  Cithariftes,  355. 

Thebes  in  Egypt,  and  Thebes  in  Barotia, 
3S3>  flute  much  cultivated  in  the 
latter,  359. 

Theodorus,  the  flute-maker,  360. 

Theorbo,  or  arch-lute,  379. 

Thirteenth,  chord  of,  333. 

Thorough  bafs,  not  known  till  a  thoufand 
years  after  the  invention  of  organs,  301  , 
principles  of,  explained,  329-345. 

Tibia,  a  flute  made  of  the  fiiin-bone  of  an 
animal,  364. 

Tibicinae,  or  flute-players,  a  curious  ftory 
of,  362. 

Timbrel,  or  tambour  de  bafque,  349. 

Time,  different  kinds  of,  319,  392  ;  beat- 
lnS>  339  i  how  to  meafure,  393-5. 

Time-table,  invention  of,  298,  318. 

Timotheus  and  his  lyre,  294. 

Tranfition,  334. 

Triangle,  a  fmall  inftrument,  392. 

Trombone,  or  fackbut,  390. 

Trumpet,  great  antiquity  of  that  inftru¬ 
ment,  289  ;  Singalefe,  328  ;  Abyffmian, 
315,  348;  of  the  jubilee,  348,  9;  of 
rams’  horns,  349  ;  not  known  in  Greece 
at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  354;  firft  ufed  at 
the  Olympic  games,  356 ;  among  the 
Romans,  362  ;  curious  odtuple  trumpet 
from  Pompeii,  365;  modern,  389;  ma¬ 
rine,  390. 

Tuning  of  keyed  inftruments,  376,  7. 

Tyrtsus,  the  inventor  of  a  new  flute,  &c. 
356. 

Vauxhall  Gardens,  306. 

Veftris,  the  god  of  dance  and  the  idol  of 
fools,  308. 

Viadana,  the  inventor  of  figured  baffes,  30  L. 

Vicentino,  his  book  on  the  three  genera,  300. 

Vielle,  or  hurdy-gurdy,  384. 

Vinci,  an  admirable  compofer  of  operas, 
3°4,  5-  . 

Viol  and  violin,  diftinguilked  from  the  vi¬ 
elle,  or  hurdy-gurdy,  298. 

Viols  in  general,  381  ;  fuperfeded  by  the 
violin,  &c.  382. 

Viol  d’amore,  or  love-viol,  381,  384. 

Viol  di  bracchio,  arm-viol,  or  tenor,  28  x, 
384.  3 

Viol  da  gamba,  or  leg-viol,  not  now  ufed, 
309,  334,  5,  its  fcale,  381. 

Viola,  or  tenor,  384. 

Violin  firft  patronifed  in  England,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  that  delightful  inftrument,  302  ; 
farther  account,  and  its  fcale,  382  ;  har¬ 
monics,  383. 

Violoncello,  or  bafs-viol,  384. 

Violone,  or  double-bafs,  385. 

Virginal,  a  kind  of  fpinet,  372  ;  firft  mufic 
compofed  exprefsly  for  it,  373. 

Vitruvius,  his  notices  of  mufic,  363. 

Wallis  (Dr.)  hi*  explanation  of  Euclid’s 
Sedtion  of  the  Canon,  293.  * 

Wellh,  their  very  early  knowledge  of  mufic 
in  parts,  298  ;  peculiar  nature  of  their 
mufic  and  harps,  277,  8  j  crowth,  384. 

Whetftone’s  patent  mouth-piece  for  the 
German  flute,  386. 

Wood’s  patent  flute,  387. 

Young,  three  filters  of  that  name,  Englifh 
fingers,  309. 

Young,  Mr.  his  experiments  on  thezEolian 
harp,  378. 

Zurnpe,  the  firft  maker  of  fmall  piano  fortes 
in  London,  374, 
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MU'SIC-MASTER,  f.  One  who  teaches  raufic. — We 
have  dancing-mailers  and  mu/ic-mafters.  Arbnt/mot  and 
Pope. 

Now  look  into  the  mnfic-maflei''  s  gains, 

Where  noble  youth  at  vaft  expenle  is  taught, 

But  eloquence  not  valu’d  at  a  groat.  Dryden's  Juv. 

MU'SICAL,  aclj  Harmonious ;  melodious,  fweet  found¬ 
ing. — Neither  is  it  enough  to  give  his  author’s  fenfe  in 
poetical  expreffions  and  in  mufical  numbers.  Dryden. 
Sweet  bird  that  Ihunn’ft  the  noile  of  folly, 

Moll  mufical,  mod  melancholy ; 

Thee,  chauntrefs,  oft  the  woods  among 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  even-fong.  Milton's  II  Penf. 

Belonging  to  mufic. — Several  mufical  inftruments  are  to 
be  feen  in  the  hands  of  Apollo’s  mufes,  which  might 
give  great  light  to  the  difpute  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  mufic.  Addifon. 

MU'SICALLY,  ailv.  Harmonioufly ;  with  fweet  found. 
— Valentine,  mnfically  coy,  fnunn’d  Pluedra’s  arms. 
AddiJ'on. — In  conformity  to  the  rules  of  mufic. — Though 
he  be  not  apt  to  break  out  into  linging,  yet  he  will 
drink  often  mufically  a  health  to  every  one  of  thefe  fix 
notes,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  fol,  la.  Howel. 

MU'SIC  ALNESS,/!  Harmony. — The  peculiar  mufcal- 
nefs  of  the  firft  of  thefe  lines,  in  particular,  arifes  prin¬ 
cipally  from  its  confiding  entirely  of  iambic  feet.  War- 
ton's  EJfay  on  Pope. 

MUSI'CIAN,  f.  One  fkilled  in  harmony;  one  who 
performs  on  inftruments  of  mufic : 

The  nightingale,  if  flie  Ihould  fing  by  day, 

When  every  goofe  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  mufician  than  the  wren.  Shakefpeare. 

A  compofer  of  mufic. — A  painter  may  make  a  better  face 
than  ever  was  ;  but  he  muft  do  it  by  a  kind  of  felicity, 
as  a  mufician  that  maketh  an  excellent  air  in  mufic,  and 
not  by  rule.  Bacon’s  Effays. 

Mufician  is  a  title  given  equally  to  him  who  compofes 
and  to  him  who  performs  mufic.  The  firft  is,  however, 
more  frequently  and  more  civilly  ftyled  compofer.  Mu- 
ficians,  among  the  ancients,  were  poets,  philofophers, 
and  orators  of  the  firft  clafs.  Such  were  Orpheus,  Ter- 
pander,  Stefichorus,  &c.  Nor  would  Boethius  honour 
with  the  name  of  mufician  him  who  only  in  a  fervile 
manner  praCtifed  mufic  mechanically  with  his  fingers  or 
voice,  but  him  who  poffelfed  the  fcience  of  mufic  by  rea- 
fon  and  {peculation.  “  And  it  feems,”  fays  Rouffeau, 
“  that  to  mount  to  elevated  expreftion  in  oratorical  and 
imitative  mufic,  the  human  pafiions  and  the  language  of 
nature  muft  have  been  made  a  particular  ftudy.  But  the 
muficians  of  our  times,  bounded  for  the  moll  part  by  the 
practice  of  notes,  and  a  few  paffages,  will  not,  it  is  hoped, 
be  offended,  if  we  fnould  not  hold  them  to  be  great 
philofophers.” 

MUSIL'LIM,  or  Mu'slim  A'li,  a  numerous  tribe  of 
Arabians,  on  the  borders  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  between 
Oman  and  Lachfa. 

MUSIMPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar,  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges :  fourteen  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Patna. 

MU'SING,./!  [from  mufeJ]  Meditation;  contemplation. 
— Wifdom  and  knowledge  are  fweet  as  the  wakened  mu- 
ftngs  of  delightful  thoughts,  which  not  only  dew  the 
mind  with  perfumes  that  ever  refrelh  us,  but  raife  us  to 
the  mountain  that  gives  us  view  of  Canaan;  and  lliew  us 
rays  and  glimpfes  of  the  glory  that  ftiall  after  crown  us. 
Feltliam  on  Ecclef. 

If  we  did  think 

His  contemplation  were  above  the  earth. 

And  fix’d  on  fpiritual  object,  he  fliould  ftill 

Dwell  in  his  mufings.  Shaltefpeare' s  Hen.  'VIII. 

Abfence  of  mind. — Thick-ey’d  mufing ,  and  curs’d  me¬ 
lancholy.  Shakefpeare. 
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MUSITAU7  (Charles),  a  phyfician,  was  born  at  Caf- 
trovalle,  in  Calabria,  in  January  1635.  He  received  his 
medical  education,  and  took  the  degree  of  dofitor,  at 
Naples,  where  he  likewife  fixed  his  refidence,  and  ob¬ 
tained  confiderable  reputation  as  a  practitioner.  He  was 
honoured  by  being  eleCted  into  the  different  learned  fo- 
cieties  of  Italy,  and  by  the  appointment  to  a  profefforlhip 
in  the  univerfity  of  Naples.  He  combined  the  two  pro- 
feflions  of  theology  and  phyfic  in  his  own  perfon;  and,  as 
his  fuccefs  excited  the  jealoufy  and  rancour  of  his  lefs- 
fortunate  brethren,  the  alferted  indecency  of  this  com¬ 
bination  was  made  a  pretext  for  attempting  to  interdict 
him  altogether  from  the  practice  of  medicine.  His  merits, 
however,  obtained  for  him  the  patronage  and  protection 
of  pope  Clement  IX.  and  of  cardinal  Pignatelli,  arch- 
bilhop  of  Naples,  (and  afterwards  the  fovereign  pontiff, 
under  the  name  of  Innocent  XII.)  who  permitted  him  to 
hear  confefiions.  He  lived  in  the  general  efteein  of  his 
fellow-citizens;  and  died  regretted  in  1714.,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-feven.  In  his  pathological  creed,  he  was  a  (launch 
adherent  of  the  chemical  feci,  and  an  avowed  enemy  to 
Galenifm.  His  deferiptions  of  difeafe  are  prolix  and  ob- 
feure;  and  his  hypothefes  and  practice  abound  with  the 
errors  of  the  fchool  to  which  he  was  attached.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  catalogue  of  his  writings  :  1.  Pyretologia, 
feu  de  Febribus;  Naples,  1683.  2.  Del  Mai  Francefe, 

four  books;  1697.  3.  Chirurgia  Theoretico-praClica ; 

feu  Trutina  Chirurgico-phyfica ;  Genev.  1698.  4.  Apo¬ 
logia  celeberrimorum  Virorum;  1700.  5.  Trutina  Me- 

dico-phyfica ;  1701.  6.  Mantilla  ad  Hadriani  a  Mynficht 

Thelaurum  et  Armamentarium  Medico-chymicum ;  1701 . 
7.  De  Morbis  Mulierum  ;  1709.  Thefe  works  were  pub- 
liftied  collectively  at  Geneva,  in  two  vols.4to.  1701.  and 
in  two  vols.  folio,  1716.  The  latter  edition  contained 
alfo  fome  other  t rads  by  the  author.  Eloy  Did.  de  la  Med. 

_  MUSI'TIAN,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Tucuman  :  forty-twO  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Rioja. 

MUSK,  f.  [ mufehio ,  Ital.  mufc,  Fr.  from  the  Arab. 
mofclia.']  A  dry,  light,  and  friable,  fubftance,  of  a  dark 
blackilh  colour,  with  fome  tinge  of  a  purplilh  or  blood- 
colour  in  it,  feeling  fomewhat  (fnooth  or  unCtuous:  its 
fmell  is  highly  perfumed,  and  too  ftrong  to  be  agreeable 
in  any  large  quantity  :  its  tafte  is  bitterifii :  it  is  brought 
from  the  Eall  Indies,  rnoftly  from  the  kingdom  of  Bantam, 
fome  from  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China.  The  animal 
which  produces  it  is  of  a  very  fingular  kind  ;  it  is  of  the 
lize  of  a  common  goat,  but  taller.  See  Moschus,  p.  35. 
—  Some  putrefaftions  and  excrements  yield  excellent 
odours  ;  as  civet  and  mujk.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 

From  the  refult  of  chemical  experiments,  mu(k  appears 
to  contain  albumen,  gelatine,  muriat  of  ammonia,  phof- 
phat  of  loda,  and  an  uncombined  acid ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  confifts  of  a  refin  combined  with  a  volatile  oil, 
and  a  mucilaginous  extractive  matter. 

Mulk  is  in  confiderable  ufe  among  the  perfumers  and 
confectioners,  though  much  lefs  now  than  it  was  for¬ 
merly.  It  is  luppoled  to  fortify  the  heart  and  brain,  and 
is  good  againft  deafnefs,  and  is  now  received  in  general 
practice  in  different  convulfive  diforders;  and  its  dole 
lias  been  increaled  with  advantage  to  a  fcruple  and  half 
a  drachm,  every  four  or  fix  hours.  Mulk  and  other  per 
fumes  of  the  fame  tribe  have  been  long  celebrated  as 
antifpafmodics,  but  were  formerly  ordered  in  fiuch  final  1 
quantities  as  to  have  little  effeCt.  Practitioners  thought 
four  or  five  grains  a  large  dole.  But  the  Chineie  have 
taught  us  to  be  more  bold;  the  tenth  part  of  an  ounce  is 
a  uiual  dofe  among  them.  The  remedy  in  the  Eaft  for  Uie 
bite  of  a  mad  dog  contains  lixteen  grains  of  mufic;  and 
this  they  repeat  frequently. 

The  operation  of  mulk,  in  fome  refpeCls,  refembles  that 
of  opium  ;  but  is  in  this  much  preferable,  that  it  docs 
not  leave  behind  it  any  ftupor  or  languidnefs,  which  the 
latter  often  does.  Mufk,  therefore,  feems  likely  toanfwer 
in  thofe  low  cafes  where  ileep  is  much  wanted,  and  opiates 
are  improper.  It  is  laid  to  be  belt  given  in  a  bolus,  and 
1  that 
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that  thole,  who  are  moll  averfe  to  perfumes,  may  take  it 
in  that  form  without  inconvenience.  For,  as  Etmuller 
and  others  have  long  ago  obferved,  the  fmell  of  the  per¬ 
fume  is  often  found  to  be  of  diflervice,  where  the  fub- 
flance  inwardly  taken  produces  good  effects.  It  is  pity 
that  a  medicine  of  this  confequence  Ihould  be  fo  liable 
to  adulterations,  and  that  the  criteria  of  its  genuinenels 
are  ill  fettled. 

To  MUSjK,  v.  a.  To  perfume  with  mulk.  Cot-grave. 

MUSK,  f.  [ majca ,  Lat.]  Grape-hyacinth  or  grape- 
flower.  Jolmfon. 

MUS'K- APPLE,  f.  A  kind  of  apple.  AinfwortJi. 

MUSK-BULL'.  See  Bos  mofchatus,  vol.  iii.  p.  224. 

MUSK-CHER'RY,  f.  A  fort  of  cherry.  Ahifworth. 

MUSK  CRA'NE’s-BILL,  f.  in  botany.  See  Erodium 
mofchatum,  vol.  vi.  p.  908. 

MUSK-MEL'ON,  f.  A  fragrant  melon. — The  way  of 
maturation  of  tobacco  mull  be  from  the  heat  of  the  earth 
or  fun  ;  we  fee  fome  leading  of  this  in  mufk-melons,  which 
are  fown  upon  a  hotbed  dunged  below,  upon  a  bank 
turned  upon  the  fouth  fun.  Bacon. 

MUSK-O'CHRA.  See  Hibiscus,  vol.  ix. 

MUSK-PE'AR,  /!  A  fragrant  pear. 

MUSK-RAT'.  See  p.  234. 

MUSK-RO'SE,  f.  A  role  fo  called  from  its  fragrance. 
— The  mujk-roje  will,  if  a  1  ulty  plant,  bear  flowers  in  au¬ 
tumn,  without  cutting.  Boyle. 

Thyrfis,  whole  artful  llrains  have  oft  delay’d 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal, 

And  fweeten’d  every  mujk-roj'e  of  the  dale.  Milton. 

MUS'K-SEED.  See  Hibiscus. 

MUS'KED,  adj.  Perfumed  with  mulk.  AJli. 

MUSKER'RY,  a  barony  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ire¬ 
land,  the  chief  town  of  which  is  Macromp.  It  is  fituated 
on  the  river  Sullane,  and  is  in  the  new  road  from  Cork 
tp  Killarney.  Its  callle  is  very  ancient,  having  been 
built  in  the  reign  of  king  John  ;  but,  having  been  much 
injured  by  fire  in  1641,  it  was  altered  into  a  more  modern 
ItruCture  by  the  earls  of  Clancarty.  This  place  is  141 
miles  fouth-welt  from  Dublin,  and  well  from  Cork. 

MUS'KET,  or  Musouet,/  [movfquet,Fr.  mofquetto,  Ital. 
a  fmall  hawk.  Many  of  the  fire-arms  are  named  from  ani¬ 
mals.  Johnfon. — F rom  mojchcttn,  low  Lat.  “  balilla  quaedam 
antiquis.”  Du  CangeJ  A  foidier’s  hand-gun.  A  fire¬ 
arm  borne  on  the  llioulder,  and  uled  in  war;  it  was  fired 
by  the  application  of  a  lighted  match. — The  length  of  the 
mujket  is  fixed  to  three  feet  eight  inches  from  the  muzzle 
to  the  touch-pan,  and  its  bore  is  to  be  l’uch  as  may  re¬ 
ceive  a  bullet  of  fourteen  in  a  pound,  and  its  diameter 
differs  not  above  -j’gth  part  from  that  of  the  bullet. 
Mujkets  were  ufed  in  England  to  lately  as  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  wars.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  firlt  in¬ 
vented  in  the  year  1520  or  1521.  Chambers. 

They  charge  their  mujkets,  and,  with  hot  delire 
Of  full  revenge,  renew  the  fight  with  fire.  Waller. 

The  Spaniards  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  caufed  mulkets 
to  be  made  of  a  very  great  calibre,  and  fuch  that  a  llrong 
and  vigorous  foot-foldier  might  carry  them:  but  they 
were  lb  heavy,  that  they  could  not  be  prefented  without 
the  afliltance  of  Haves  Ihod  and  pointed  at  the  bottom, 
and  which  they  fixed  into  the  earth,  making  life  of  a  fork 
that  was  at  the  top,  as  a  prop  to  fullain  the  end  of  the 
mulket:  thefe  large  mulkets  carried  to  a  great  dillance, 
and  by  the  fize  of  their  balls  infiidted  dreadful  wounds: 
but,  on  account  of  their  weight,  they  left  oft'  ufing  them 
in  the  field,  and  reilricled  them  to  fieges  The  incon- 
liderable  execution  done  by  pieces  of  fmall  calibre  pro¬ 
bably  caufed  the  introduction  of  the  mulket,  which  was 
a  long  heavy  piece,  carrying  large  balls,  and  on  account 
of  its  fize  and  weight  fired  on  a  kind  of  fork,  called  a  reft. 
(See  Artillery,  vol.  ii.  p.  235.)  The  reft  continued  in 
-ufe  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  but  on  certain  occafions, 
being  found  unwieldly  and  inconvenient,  a  lighter  kind 
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of  piece  was  introduced,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  caliver,  which  was  fired  without  any  fuch  afliltance. 
This  caliver  was  a  lighter  kind  of  matchlock-piece,  be¬ 
tween  a  harquebufe  and  a  mulket,  and  fired  without  a 
reft.  But,  before  the  entire  difmiflion  of  the  reft,  divers 
attempts  were  made  to  convert  it  to  a  defence  againft 
cavalry,  whillt  the  mulketeer  was  loading,  by  arming  it 
with  a  projecting  fpike  from  one  of  the  prongs  of  the 
fork,  ferving  for  the  head,  or  part  on  which  the  mulket 
was  laid;  or  by  enclosing  a  tuck  in  the  lhaft  of  the  reft, 
which,  on  opening  a  fmall  valve,  lprung  out :  rells  thus 
armed  were  called  the  Swines  or  Swedijh  feathers,  and 
were  contrivances  preceding  the  ule  of  the  bayonet. 

At  prefent  mulkets  are  little  ufed,  fufees  and  firelocks 
having  taken  their  place  and  name.  From  an  ingenious 
military  treatife,  entitled  “  Englilh  Military  Difcipline,” 
and  printed  in  1680,  we  learn  that  the  fufil  or  firelock 
was  then  in  ufe  in  our  army,  efpecially  among  the  fufi- 
leers  and  grenadiers ;  and  probably  the  appellation  of 
fufileers  was  given  to  t-hofe  troops  that  were  armed  with 
fufils.  Perhaps  the  fufileer- regiments  were  originally  a 
fort  of  grenadiers,  as  like  them  they  wear  caps,  and  have 
no  enfigns.  Fufileers  are  foot-l'oldiers  armed  with  fufees 
with  flings  to  fling  them.  There  are  four  regiments  in 
our  army,  which  have  always  been  called  fufileers,  and 
pals  under  the  name  of  Englilh,  Scotch,  Irilh,  and  Welfli, 
fufileers.  The  firlt  defign  of  fufileers  was  to  guard  the 
artillery,  to  which  end  the  regiment  of  fufileers,  com¬ 
manded  by  fir  Charles  O’Hara,  was  firlt  railed.  To  fupply 
the  want  of  pikes,  and  to  fecure  themfelves  againft  horfe, 
the  fufileers  ufed  to  carry  turnpikes  along  with  them, 
which  in  a  camp  were  placed  along  the  front  of  a  bat¬ 
talion,  and  on  a  march  were  carried  by  the  foldiers,  each 
carrying  one  of  the  ftiort  pikes,  and  two,  by  turns,  the 
fpar  through  which  they  are  thruft;  fo  that  they  were 
quickly  put  together.  According  to  Millan’s  fucceflkm 
of  colonels,  the  7th  regiment,  or  royal  Englilh  fufileers, 
was  railed,  June  nth,  1685;  the  21ft  regiment,  or  royal 
North  Britilh  fufileers,  23d  September,  1679  ;  the  23d,  or 
royal  Wellh  fufileers,  17th  March,  1688  ;  but  there  is  no 
Irilh  regiment  bearing  the  appellation  of  fufileers.  For 
every  thing  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  firelocks, 
fufils,  & c.  fee  the  article  Gun,  vol.  ix.  p.  97-108. 

MUS'KET,  /!  [mouchet,  Fr.  perhaps  from  the  Lat.  mufca, 
a  fly.]  A  male  hawk  of  a  fmall  kind,  the  female  of  which 
is  the  fparrow-hawk  ;  fo  that  eyas  mujket  is  a  young  un¬ 
fledged  male  hawk  of  that  kind.  Haunter.  —How  now, 
my  eyas  mujket,  what  news  with  you.  Shahefpeare. 

The  mujket  and  the  coyltrel  were  too  weak ; 

Too  fierce  the  falcon.  Dryden. 

MUS'KET  BALL,  f.  The  bullet  with  which  a  mulket 
is  charged. — One  was  brought  to  us,  (hot  with  a  mujket- 
ball  on  the  right  fide  of  his  head.  Wifeman. 

MUS'KET-BASKET,  J.  in  fortification,  an  earth- 
balket,  fo  called  becaufe,  being  a  foot  wide  at  top  and 
only  S  or  10  inches  at  bottom,  there  is  room  to  place  a 
mulket  between  each  at  the  bottom  as  they  Hand  in  a 
row.  Th^y  are  about  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ; 
and,  being  filled  with  earth,  they  are  fet  on  low  brealt- 
works,  or  parapets,  or  upon  fuch  as  are  beaten  down. 
James's  Mil  Dill. 

MUS'KET-SHOT,  f  The  range  of  a  mulket. —  Fie 
perceived  a  body  of  horfe  within  mujket Jhot  of  him. 
Clarendon. 

MUSKETEE'R,  f.  A  foldier  whole  weapon  is  his  rauf- 
ket. — The  duke  of  Alva  went  himfelf  with  a  company  of 
nujcateers,  and  conquered  them.  Howell. — Notwithftand- 
ing  they  had  lined  fome  hedges  with  mujketeers,  they  pur- 
fued  them  till  they  were  difperfed.  Clarendon. 

The  mulketeers  in  the  reign  of  James  and  Charles  I. 
carried  their  powder  in  little  wooden,  tin,  or  leather, 
cylindric  boxes,  each  containing  one  charge.  Twelve  of 
thefe  were  fixed  to  a  belt  worn  over  the  left  fhoulder, 
called  a  bandoleer ;  a  contrivance  which  feems  to  have 

been 
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been  borrowed  from  the  Dutch  or  Walloons.  The  ufe 
of  cartridges,  which  feems  to  have  taken  place  about  the 
fame  time  as  the  firelock,  introduced  the  cartridge-box 
inftead  of  the  bandoleer,  which  is  a  great  improvement, 
both  with  refpeft  to  the  more  commodious  carnage  of 
the  ammunition,  and  alfo  the  quick  nefs  of  firing,' as  the 
foldier  may  fire  at  leafi:  three  times  the  number  of  (hot 
which  he  could  difcharge  when  loading  from  his  ban- 
deleer. 

The  mufketeers,  moufquetaires,  formerly  employed  in 
France,  were  troopers  who  fought  fometimes  on  foot, 
ibmetimes  on  horfeback  :  they  were  gentlemen  of  good 
families,  and  were  divided  into  two  troops,  the  one  called 
the  grey  mufqueteers,  the  other  the  black  mufqueteers, 
from  the  colour  of  their  hories.  Whether  they  have 
been  recently  reftored,  we  are  not  informed. 

MUSKETOO'N,  J\  A  mufket,  fhorter,  though  thicker, 
than  the  ordinary  mufket.  It  is  fired  by  the  coliifion  of 
a  fteel  and  flint  in  the  lock  ;  whereas  the  mufket  is  fired 
by  a  match.  Its  bore  is  a  thirty-eighth  part  of  its  length  ; 
and  it  carries  five  ounces  of  iron,  or  feven  and  a  half  of 
lead,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  powder.  This  is  the 
fhorteft  fort  of  blunderbufs. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  man  who  bears  or  ufes 
that  weapon. — The  ambafiadour  moved  flowly  towards 
the  fultan’s  palace,  all  the  way  pafilng  between  a  double 
guard  of  archers  and  mvfqueUxms.  Sir  T.  Herbert's  Travels. 

MUS'KINESS,  J".  The  fcant  of  mufk. 

MUSKINGUM',  [ail  Indian  name  denoting  the  “Elk’s 
Eye.”]  A  county  of  the  ftate  of  Ohio,  bounded  north  on 
the  Indian  boundary  and  Columbiana;  fouth  on  Wafh- 
ington;  eafl  on  Columbiana,  Jefterfon,  and  Belmont;  and 
weft  on  Fairfield. 

MUSKINGUM',  a  large  navigable  river  in  the  ftate  of 
Ohio.  It  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide  at  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Ohio,  172  miles  below  Pittfburg,  in¬ 
cluding  the  windings  of  the  Ohio,  though  in  a  direfil  line 
it  is  but  90  miles.  At  its  mouth  ftands  Fort  Harmer 
and  Marietta.  Its  banks  are  fo  high  as  to  .prevent  its 
overflowing;  and  it  is  navigable  by  large  batteaux  and 
barges  to  the  Three  Tegs,  no  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
by  linall  boats  to  the  lake  at  its  head,  45  miles  farther. 
From  thence,  by  a  portage  of  about  one  mile,  a  com¬ 
munication  is  opened  to  Lake  Erie,  through  Cayahoga, 
a  ftream  of  great  utility,  navigable  the  whole  length, 
without  any  obftruftion  from  falls.  From  Lake  Erie, 
the  avenue  is  well  known  to  Hudfon’s  River  in  the  ftate 
of  New  York.  The  land  on  this  river  and  its  branches  is 
of  a  fuperior  quality,  and  the  country  abounds  in  fprings 
and  conveniences  fitted  to  fettlements  remote  from  lea 
navigation,  viz.  falt-fprings,  coal,  free-ftone,  and  clay. 
A  valuable  falt-fpring  has  been  lately  dilcovered,  eight 
miles  from  this  river,  and  fifty  from  Marietta,  called  the 
JBig  Spring.  Such  a  quantity  of  water  flows,  as  to  keep 
3000  gallons  conftantly  boiling.  Ten  gallons  of  this 
water  will,  as  experiment  has  proved,  afford  a  quart  of 
fait  of  fuperior  quality  to  any  made  on  the  fea-coaft. 
JSlorfc's  American  Gaz. 

MUSKI'TO,  or  Musgui'TO,  f.  [ mvfca ,  Lat.  a  fly.] 
A  ftinging-fly  or  gnat  of  the  Indies.  See  Culex,  vol.  v. 
p.  462.— They  paint  themlelves  to  keep  off  the  mvjkitas. 
Purchas's  Pilgrim. — If  in  writing  voyages  you  have  oc- 
cafion  to  fend  mefien.gers  through  an  uninhabited  country, 
infeft  them  with  mufquittos.  Cambridge. 

MUSKOGUL'GES,  Muskogee's,  or  Creek  Indians, 
as  they  are  more  commonly  called  from  the  creeks  and 
rivulets  with  which  their  country  abounds,  a  powerful 
confederacy  of  aboriginal  North  Americans,  inhabiting 
the  middle  parts  of  Georgia.  The  country  they  claim  is 
bounded  north  by  the  34th  degree  of  latitude,  and  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  Tombigbee-river  to  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
though  they  have  by  different  treaties  ceded  a  part  of 
the  trad  on  the  fea-coaft  to  the  ftate  of  Georgia.  The 
weftern  line  of  their  fettlements  and  villages  is  formed  by 
the  Coofa-river,  and  its  main  branches .  but  their  irum- 
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ing-gTounds  extend  two  hundred  miles  further  to  the 
Tombigbee,  which  feparates  their  country  from  the  Chac- 
.taws.  Their  territory  is  naturally  divided  into  three  dif- 
tridfs,  viz.  the  Upper  Creeks,  Lower  and  Middle  Creeks, 
and  Seminoles.  The  upper  diftridf  includes  all  the  waters 
of  the  Tailapoofee,  Coofahatchee,  and  Alabama,  rivers; 
and  is  called  the  Abbacoes.  The  lower  or  middle  diftridt 
includes  all  the  waters  of  the  Chattahoofee  and  Flint 
rivers,  down  to  their  jundtion  ;  and,  although  occupied 
by  a  great  number  of  different  tribes,  they  are  altogether 
called  Coiuetmclgas,  or  Coweta  people,  from  the  Cowetan 
town  and  tribe,  the  moil  ancient  and  warlike  of  any  in 
the  whole  nation.  The  lower  or  fouthern  diftridt  takes 
in  the  river  Appalachicola,  extends  to  the  point  of  Baft 
Florida,  and  is  called  the  Country  of  the  Seminoles.  The 
Creeks,  or  Mufkoguiges,  reckon  fifty-five  towns  befides 
villages  ;  and  they  have  eftablifhed  a  powerful  empire 
upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  the  Natchez.  After  their  emi¬ 
gration  from  the  weft, -beyond  the  Mifiiffippi,  their  ori¬ 
ginal  native  country,  they  firft  fettled  on  the  Oakmulge 
fields:  and,  gradually  iubduing  their  furrounding  ene¬ 
mies,  they  ftrengthened  themlelves  by  admitting  into 
their  confederacy  the  vanquished  tribes  ;  thus  they  ren¬ 
dered  themlelves  vidtorious  over  the  Ciiadfavvs,  and 
formidable  to  all  the  nations  around  them.  The  fmafleft 
of  their  towns  contain  from  twenty  to  thirty  houfes, 
and  fome  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred. 
Thefe  houfes  Hand  in  clufters  of  four,  five,  fix,  feven, 
and  eight,  together,  irregularly  diftributed  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  or  final!  ftreams.  Each  clulter  of 
houfes  contains  a  clan,  or  family,  of  relatives,  who  eat 
and  live  in  common  Each  town  has  a  public  fquare, 
hot-houfe  and  yard  near  the  centre  of  it,  appropriated  to 
various  public  uies.  The  principal  towns  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Creeks  that  have  thefe  public  fquares,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  head  of  the  Coofa,  or  Coofa  Hatcha  river,  are 
Upper  Utalas,  Abbacoochees,  Natches,  Coofas,  Oteetoo- 
heenas,  Pine  Catchas,  Pocuntullahafes,  Weeokes,  Little 
Talafsie,  Tulkeegees,  Coofadas,  Alabama-s,  Tawafas, 
Pawadtas,  Antobas,  Auhoba,  Weelumpkees  Big,  Wee- 
luropkees  Little,  Wacacoys,  Wackfoy,  and  Ochees.  The 
following  towns  are  in  the  central,  inland,  and  high, 
country,  between  the  Coofa  and  Tailapoofee  rivers,  in 
the  diftridt  called  the  Hillabees,;  viz.  Hillabees,  Kiileegko, 
Oakchoys,  Slakagulgas,  and  Wacacoys.  On  the  waters 
of  the  Tailapoofee,  from  the  head  of  the  river  downward, 
are  the  following:  Tackabotchee,  Tehaffa,  Totacaga, 
New  York,  Chalaacpaulley,  Lognlpogus,  Oakfufkee, 
Ufala  Little,  Ufala  Big,  Sogahatches,  Tuckabatchees, 
Big  Tallaffee,  or  half- way-houfe,  Ciewaleys,  Coofahat- 
ches,  Coolamus,  Shawanefe  or  Savannas,  Kenhalka,  and 
Muckelefes.  The  towns  of  the  Lower  Creeks,  begin¬ 
ning  on  the  two  waters  of  the  Chattahoofee,  and  fo 
downwards,  are  Chelu  Ninny,  Chattahoofee,  Hohtatoga, 
Cowetas,  Cuffitahs,  Chalagatfcoor,  Broken  Arrow,  Eu- 
chees  Several,  Hitchatees  Several,  Paiachuolo,  and  Che- 
wackala:  befides  twenty  towns  and  villages  of  the  Little 
and  Big  Chehaus,  low  down  on  Flint  and  Chattahoofee 
rivers. 

Their  country  is  hilly,  but  not  mountainous;  and  the 
foil  is  very  fertile  and  well  watered.  Their  agriculture 
is  as  far  advanced  as  it  well  can  be  without  the  proper 
implements  of  hufbandry.  They  cultivate  tobacco,  rice, 
Indian  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  peafe,  cabbage,  melons,  and 
have  plenty  of  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  ftrawberries,  and 
other  fruits.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  natives  bein°- 
devoted  to  hunting  in  the  winter,  and  to  war  or  idienefs 
in  thefummer,  they  cultivate  but  finall  parcels  of  ground, 
barqly  fufficient  for  fubfiftence.  But  many  individuals, 
particularly  on  Flint-river,  among  the  Chehaws,^who 
poffefs  a  number  of  negroes,  have  fenced  fields,  tolerably 
well  cultivated  :  but,  as  they  have  no  ploughs,  they 
break  the  ground  with  hoes,  and  fcatter  the  feed  pro- 
mifc.uoufly  over  the  ground,  in  hills,  but  not  in  rows: 
they  rear  Lories,  cattle,  fowls,  and  hogs :  the  only  arricles- 
5  K.  they 
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they  rnnmifaOure  are  earthen  pots  and  pans,  balkets, 
.liorfe- ropes  or  halters,  fmolced  leather,  black  marble 
pipes,  wooden  fpoons,  and  oil  from  acorns,  hickery-nuts, 
and  cjiefnuts.  Their  land  is  a  common  llock;  and  any 
individual  may  remove  from  one  part  of  it  to  another, 
and  occupy  vacant  ground  wherever  he  can  find  it. 

From  their  unfettled  and  roving  difpofition,  their  num¬ 
ber  cannot  be  eafily  or  exaftly  alcertained.  The  fighting 
men  are  eftimajed  at  between  five  and  fix  thoufand,  ex- 
clufive  of  th e  Seminoles,  who  are  of  little  account  in  war, 
except  as  fmall  parties  of  marauders.  The  whole  number 
of  perfons  that  compofe  the  Creek  nations  may  be  reck¬ 
oned  at  about  25  or  26,000.  Every  town  and  village  has 
one  eftabliihed  w'hite  trader  in  it,  and  generally  a  family 
of  whites,  who  have  fled  from  home  part  of  the  frontier. 
The  Creeks  are  a  well-made,  expert,  hardy,  fagacious, 
politic,  people,  jealous  of  their  rights,  and  averfe  from 
parting  with  their  lands.  They  are  badly  armed,  having 
few  rifles,  and  being  moftly  armed  with  mufkets.  For 
about  forty  years  pall:,  they  have  had  little  intercourle 
with  any  foreigners  except  the  Englifh,  to  whom  they 
are  much  attached,  and  whom  they  highly  refpeff. 
Their  language  is  foft  and  mufical,  and  is  fpoken  through 
the  whole  confederacy,  though  compofed  of  many  na¬ 
tions  who  have  a  fpeech  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  alfo 
by  their  friends  and  allies,  the  Natchez ;  the  Chichafaw 
and  Chadlaw  language  is,  fay  the  Mulkogulges,  a  dialed 
of  theirs.  Thefe  people  are  Angularly  laudable  for  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  :  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  articles  in  their  treaties  w'ith  the  white  people  is, 

“  that  no  kind  of  fpirituous  liquors  fhall  be  fold  or 
brought  into  their  towns.”  Molt  of  their  favourite 
fongs  and  dances  they  derive  from  their  enemies,  the 
Chadaws,  who  are  famous  for  poetry  and  muAc.  Their 
m'uiic  is  both  vocal  and  inftrumental ;  but  of  the  latter 
they  have  fcarcely  any  thing  that  deferves  the  name ; 
fuch  are  the  tambour,  rattle-gourd,  and  a  kind  of  flute, 
made  of  a  joint  of  reed,  or  the  tibia  of  the  deer’s  leg, 
which  yields  a  hideous  melancholy  difcord,  rather  than 
harmony;  but  the  tambour  and  rattle,  accompanied  with 
their  fweet  low  voices,  produce  a  pathetic  harmony,  in 
which  they  keep  time  together;  the  countenance  of  the 
muflcian  exprefling,  at  proper  intervals,  the  folemn  ele¬ 
vated  Hate  of  his  mind  ;  and  the  harmony  touches  the 
feelings  of  the  attentive  audience,  and  produces  an  uni- 
verfal  fenfation  of  delight  and  tranquility  throughout 
the  alfembly.  Their  mufle,  both  vocal  and  inftrumental, 
united,  keeps  exad  time  with  the  performers  or  dancers. 
In  dancing,  their  mod  admired  and  generally  pradtifed 
fiep  is  llow,  fhuffling,  and  alternate;  both  feet  moving 
forward  one  after  the  other,  Arft  the  right  foot  foremoft, 
and  next  the  left,  moving  one  after  the  other,  in  oppofite 
circles,  i.  e.  Arft  a  circle  of  young  men,  and  within  a 
circle  of  young  women,  moving  together  oppofite  ways, 
the  men  with  the  courle  of  the  fun,  and  the  females  in  a 
contrary  direction ;  the  men  ftrike  their  arms  with  the 
open  hand,  and  the  girls  clap  hands,  and  raife  their  {brill 
fweet  voices,  anfwering  an  elevated  fhout  of  the  men  at 
ftated  times  of  termination  of  the  ftanzas ;  and  the  girls 
perform  an  interlude  or  chorus  feparately.  In  accom¬ 
paniment  with  their  dances,  they  have  fongs,  martial, 
bacchanalian,  and  amorous;  and  they  have  alfo  moral 
fongs,  which  feem  to  be  the  molt  elteemed  and  pradlifed, 
and  anfwering  the  purpol’e  of  religious  lectures.  They 
have  alfo  a  variety  of  games  for  exercife  and  paftime, 
fome  peculiar  to  the  men,  others  to  the  female  lex,  and 
others  in  which  both  lexes  are  employed.  The  ball-play 
is  elteemed  the  molt  noble  and  manly  exercife.  This 
game  is  exhibited  in  an  extenlive  level  plain  ufually  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  town  ;  and  in  this  the  inhabitants  of  one 
town  play  againlt  thole  of  another,  in  confequence  of  a 
challenge,  where  the  youth  of  both  fexes  are  often  en¬ 
gaged;  and  here  they  perform  amazing  feats  of  ftrength 
and  agility.  The  game  principally  conlifts  in  taking  and 
carrying  off  the  ball  from  the  oppofite  party,  after  being 
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hurled  in  the  air  between  two  high  pillars,  which  are 
the  goals,  and  the  party  which  bears  off  the  ball  to  their 
pillar  wins  the  game.  Each  perfon  has  a  racket  or  hurl, 
which  is  an  implement  of  curious  conltrudlion,  refem- 
bling  a  ladle,  or  fmall  hoop-net,  with  a  handle  about 
three  feet  in  length,  the  hoop  and  handle  of  wood,  and 
the  netting  of  thongs  of  raw  hide,  or  tendons  of  an  ani- 
mal.  The  foot-ball  is  likewife  a  favourite  diversion. 
All  their  games  are  terminated  with  feafting  and  dancing 
in  the  public  fquare.  They  have,  befldes,  feftivals  almoft 
for  every  month  in  the  year,  which  are  chiefly  dedicated 
to  hunting  and  agriculture.  The  principal  of  thefe  is  the 
bujk,  or  feaftof  firft-fruits,  which  feems  to  end  the  old  and 
begin  the  new  year.  There  are  three  in  Auguft,  when  their 
new  crops  of  corn  are  arrived  at  maturity;  and  every 
town  celebrates  it  feparately,  when  their  harvell  is  ready. 
If  they  have  any  religious  rite  or  ceremony,  this  feftival 
is  its  moll  folemn  celebration.  They  begin  with  clean- 
ftng  their  houfes,  fquares,  and  the  whole  town,  of  filth, 
and  confuming  all  their  old  veftments  and  provifions 
with  fire.  Then'follows  a  fall  of  three  days,  during  which 
the  fire  in  the  whole  town  is  extinguilhed,  and  they 
abftain  from  the  gratification  of  every  appetite  and  paf- 
fion.  A  general  amnefty  is  proclaimed;  all  malefadlors 
may  return  to  their  town,  and  they  are  abfolved  from 
their  crimes,  which  are  now  forgotten,  and  they  are  re- 
llored  to  favour.  On  the  fourth  morning,  the  high  prieft, 
by  rubbing  dry  wood  together,  produces  new  fire  in  the 
public  fquare,  whence  every  habitation  in  the  town  is 
Supplied  with  the  new  and  pure  flame.  The  women  then, 
go  forth  into  the  harveft-field,  and  bring  from  thence 
new  corn  and  fruits,  which,  being  duly  prepared,  are 
folemnly  brought,  together  with  drink,  into  the  fquare, 
where  the  people  are  affembled  in  their  new  clothes  and 
decorations.  The  women  and  children  place  themfelves 
in  their  feparate  families,  and  in  the  evening  repair  to 
the  public  fquare,  where  they  dance,  fing,  and  rejoice, 
through  the  whole  night.  This  continues  three  days; 
and  during  the  four  following  days  they  receive  vifits, 
and  rejoice  with  their  friends  from  neighbouring  towns, 
who  have  purified  and  prepared  themfelves.  The  Muf¬ 
kogulges  allow  of  polygamy  in  the  utmoft  latitude:  for 
every  man  takes  as  many  wives  as  he  pleafes ;  but  the 
firft  is  the  conlort,  and  the  others  her  handmaids  and 
affociates. 

The  youth  of  both  fexes  are  fond  of  decorating  them¬ 
felves  with  external  ornaments.  The  men  lhave  the 
head,  leaving  a  creft  or  comb,  beginning  at  the  crown, 
where  it  is  frizzed  and  Hands  upright,  covering  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  terminating  be¬ 
hind  in  lank  hair,  ornamented  with  pendant  filver  quills 
and  jointed  filver  plates.  Their  ears  are  lacerated,  and  a 
piece  of  lead  is  faftened  to  the  cartilage,  which  extends  it 
to  a  great  length,  and  which  is  then  bound  round  withbrafs 
or  filver  wire  in  the  form  of  a  bow  or  crefcent,  decorated 
with  foft  white  plumes  of  heron-feathers.  They  encircle 
the  forehead  with  a  curious  diadem  or  band,  ingenioully 
wrought,  and  decorated  with  Hones,  beads,  porcupine- 
quills,  & c.  the  front  peak  being  embellilhed  with  a  high 
waving  plume  of  crane  or  heron  feathers.  Their  clothing 
is  Ample  and  frugal.  The  head,  neck,  and  breaft,  are 
painted  with  Vermillion;  and  fome  of  the  warriors  have 
the  lkin  of  the  breaft,  or  mufcular  parts  of  the  body, 
inferibed  with  hieroglyphic  fcrolls,  flowers,  figures  of 
animals,  ftars,  crefcents,  and  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the 
breaft;  which  ftains  are  given  in  youth,  by  pricking 
the  lkin  with  a  needle,  and  rubbing  in  a  bluilh  tint. 
The  decorations  of  drefs  are  reftridled  to  particular  oc- 
cafions;  for  tire  male  youth  are  perfectly  naked  till  they 
attain  the  age  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years;  but  the  females 
always  wear  a  jacket  which  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg.  The  junior  priefts,  or  ltudents,  conllantly  wear  the 
mantle  or  robe,  which  is  white;  that  of  others  being  of  a 
fcarlet  or  blue  colour;  and  they  have  a  great  owl-lkin 
cafed  and  fluffed,  and  fo  well  executed  as  almoft  to  repre- 
3  ient 
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Tent  the  living  bird,  having  large  fparkling  gla/’s  beads 
or  buttons  fixed  in  the  head  for  eyes :  this  enflgn  of  wif- 
dom  and  divination  they  fometimes  wear  as  a  creft  on  the 
top  of  the  head  :  at  other  times  it  is  borne  on  the  arm,  or 
on  the  hand.  Thefe  bachelors  are  always  diftinguifhable 
from  other  people  by  their  taciturnity,  grave  and  foleran 
countenance,  dignified  ftep,  and  by  their  finging  to  them- 
felves  longs  or  hymns,  in  a  low  fweet  voice,  as  they  ftroll 
about  the  towns.  Morfe's  Gaz.  under  Creeks  and  Muf- 
kogulge. 

MUSKON'GUS,  a  fmall  river  of  America,  which  fprings 
from  ponds  in  the  town  of  Maine,  in  the  county  of  Lin¬ 
coln  and  ftate  of  Maine,  and  enters  the  fea',  after  a  courfe 
of  about  twenty'  miles,  through  the  adjoining  town  of 
Weldeborough. 

MUSKON'GUS  BA'Y,  a  bay  formed  by  Briftol  or 
Pemaquid -point  on  the  weft,  and  Meduncook  plantation 
on  the  eaft.  In  this  bay  is  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name, 
containing  about  a  thoufand  acres.  This  Indian  name 
is  alfo  applied  to  a  grant  or  claim  of  land  called  Mujkongus 
Patent. 

MUS'KY,  aclj.  Fragrant;  fweet  of  fcent : 

There  eternal  fummer  dwells, 

And  weft  winds,  with  mnjhj  wing, 

About  the  cedar’n  alley  fling 

Nard  and  caflla’s  balmy  fmells,  Milton's  Comas. 

MUS'LIN, /.  [ movfj'eline ,  Fr.  from  moyjffe,  on  account 
of  its  having  a  downy  nap,  like  mofs,  on  its  furface;  or 
from  MoJJiU,  the  port  whence  it  was  firft  fent  into  Europe. 
Baumgarten' s  Snpplem.  XJniv.  Hift. ]  A  fine  fluff  made  of 
cotton,  imported  from  the  Eaft  Indies. — By  the  ufe  of 
certain  attire  made  of  cambric  or  mvjlin  upon  her  head, 
fhe  attained  to  an  evil  art  in  the  motion  of  her  eyes. 
Tatler. 

In  half-whipt  mvjlin  needles  ufelefs  lie, 

And  fhuttlecocks  acrofs  the  counter  fly.  Gay. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  muflins  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  chiefly  from  Bengal ;  as  mulmuls,  tanjeebs, 
terrindams,  coflacs,  jacconotts,  &c.  Jacconott,  or jacco- 
nett,  is  a  fpecies  of  muflin  of  a  fabric  between  the  cofl’ac 
and  the  mulmul,  being  lighter  and  thinner  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  ftouter  than  the  latter.  The  name  is  faid  to 
be  a  corruption  of  Jaggernaut,  the  diftridt  in  India  where 
muflins  of  this  defcription  are  chiefly  made.  The  jac¬ 
conott  is  perhaps  the  moft  univerfal  fabric  of  the  lighter 
defcriptions  of  muflin,  being  more  (liowy  and  open  than 
the  coflacs,  long-cloths,  or  cotton  cambrics,  and  more 
durable  than  the  mulmuls.  It  is  alio  from  this  quality 
the  bell  fitted  for  the  ornamental  figures  of  tambour  and 
needle-work  ;  the  lighter  fabrics,  although  very  beautiful 
when  well  executed,  being  too  flimfy  to  bear  waftiing, 
drefling,  or  clear-ftarching,  oiten,  when  loaded  with 
needle- work  of  any  kind;  and  the  opacity  of  the  ftouter 
fabrics  diminilhing  very  fenfibly  both  the  fiiow  and 
beauty  of  the  work. 

Jacconott  muflins  are  now  made  in  great  abundance 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  England,  belides 
thofe  which  are  worn  plain,  a  very  great  number  is  ufed 
for  the  finer  kinds  of  printed  goods,  both  as  garments 
and  ftiawls.  In  Scotland,  befides  plain  wearing  and  print¬ 
ing,  they  are  employed  for  the  needle-work  of  various 
kinds.  The  Scotch  jacconotts  are  in  general  made  con- 
fiderably  lighter  in  the  fabric  than  thole  of  England  ;  and 
this  is  very  proper  when  the  different  ufes  to  which  they 
are  generally  applied  are  taken  into  coniideration.  A 
very  great  proportion  of  the  jacconotts  made  in  England 
are  either  worn  plain  or  ufed  for  printing;  in  both  thefe 
cafes  a  clofe  flout  fabric  is  moft  economical,  and  in  the 
latter  the  colours  will  appear  with  more  brilliancy  and 
effeft  when  there  is  a  clofe  body  to  receive  and  abforb 
the  colour  in  confiderable  quantity.  In  every  fpecies 
of  needle-work,  on  the  contrary,  the  lightnefs  and  tranf- 
parency  of  the  fabric,  forming  a  contraft  with  the  clofe 
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appearance  of  the  work,  give  it  a  degree  of  what  painters 
call  relief,  which  greatly  heightens  its  apoearance. 

MUSMUR'jREAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  cir- 
car  of  Gohud  :  ten  miles  weft  of  Cafpy. 

MUSNI'KI,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna  :  fourteen  miles  fouth  of  Wilkomierz. 

MUSNOU',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  on  the 
coaft  :  feven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Mataro. 

MUS'NUD,  f.  [Indian.]  A  feat ;  but  it  particularly 
exprelles  the  throne  of  a  prince. 

MU'SO,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  viceroyalty 
of  New  Grenada  :  feventy  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota,  and  one  hundred  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Santa  Fe-de 
Antioquia. 

MUSOLEN'TE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifan  : 
nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cifmone. 

MUSO'NE,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  runs  into  the 
Adriatic  a  little  to  the  north-eaft  of  Lorerto. 

MUSO'NIUS,  one  of  the  moft  virtuous  and  excellent 
of  the  modern  Cynics,  was  a  Babylonian  by  birth,  and 
flouriihed  in  the  fecond  century  of  the  Chriftian  tera.  Phi- 
loftratus  fpeaks  of  him  as  next  to  Apollonius  in  wifdom, 
and  an  excellent  philolopher.  He  was  at  Rome  during 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero,  where,  by  animadverting 
on  the  vices  of  that  tyrant,  he  provoked  his  refentment, 
and  was  committed  to  prifon.  While  he  was  in  confine¬ 
ment,  he  contrafted  a  friendflvip  with  Apollonius,  and 
entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  him,  of  whichTome 
fpecimens  may  be  l’een  in  Philoftratus.  At  laft  he  was 
baniflied  into  the  ifthmus  of  Greece,  and  condemned  to 
daily  labour  with  the  fpade  in  a  ftate  of  flavery.  Being 
feen  in  this  condition  by  his  friend  Demetrius  of  Corinth, 
the  latter  exprefled  great  concern  at  his  unworthy  treat¬ 
ment  :  upon  which  Mufonius,  ftriking  his  fpade  firmly 
in  the  ground,  faid,  “  Why,  Demetrius,  do  you  lament 
to  fee  me  digging  in  the  Ifthmus  ?  You  might,  indeed, 
have  juft  caufe  for  lamentation,  if  you  law  me,  like  Nero, 
playing  on  the  harp.”  His  magnanimity  is  1’poken  of 
with  admiration  by  Julian,  in  his  Epiftle  to  Themiftitvs. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain;  and  none  of  his 
writings  have  defeended  to  modern  times.  Philojirati  de 
Vit.  Apollmdi  Tyan.  lib.  iv. 

MUSO'NIUS  (Caius),  furnamed  Rufus,  a  ftoic  philo- 
fopher,  and  a  contemporary  of  the  preceding,  was  a  Tuf- 
can  by  birth,  of  the  equeftrian  order,  and  enjoyed  mili¬ 
tary  honours.  He  endeavoured  to  difleminate  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  precepts  of  the  philofophy  to  which  he  was  at¬ 
tached  among  the  Roman  youth,  particularly  among  the 
officers  of  the  army  ;  and  by  fo  doing  excited  the  ridicule 
of  fome,  while  he  gave  offence  to  others.  He  likewile 
incurred  the  difpleafure  of  Nero,  moft  probably  by  the 
freedom  with  which  he  expofed  the  turpitude  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  that  difgraced  his  reign,  and  was  baniflied  by  him 
to  Gyara.  Afterwards,  however,  he  was  recalled  by  Vefi- 
pafian  ;  and  that  emperor  was  fo  well  ple’afed  by  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  conducted  himlelf,  that,  when  he  baniflied 
the  philofophers  in  general  from  Rome  and  Italy,  Mufo¬ 
nius  was  alone  permitted  to  remain  in  the  city.  He  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  philofopher  of  this  name,  whom 
Origen  commended  in  his  third  book  againft  Celfus,  for 
his  great  integrity  and  exemplary  behaviour.  His  philo¬ 
fophy,  like  that  of  Socrates,  was  adapted  to  the  purpofes 
of  lire  and  manners  ;  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  one  of  his  diflertations  “  On  the  Contempt  of 
Labour,  and  the  Exercife  of  the  Mind,”  which  is  pre- 
lerved  in  Stobseus.  Enfield's  HiJ't.  Phil  vol.  ii. 

MUSQUABAS'TON  LA'KE,  a  lake  of  Canada,  in  lat. 
51.  40.  N.  Ion.  87.  30.  W. 

MUSQUA'KIES,  Indians  of  America,  inhabiting  the 
fouthern  Ihore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

MUSQUATON'S,  Indians  inhabiting  near  Lake  Mi¬ 
chigan. 

MUSQUI'TO.  See  Mosouito. 

MUSQUI'TO  RIV'ER  and  BA'Y,  lie  at  a  fmall  dis¬ 
tance  north  of  Cape  Canaverel,  on  the  coaft  of  Eaft 

Florida. 
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Florida.  The  banks  of  the  river  towards  tire  continent, 
abound  in  trees  and  plants  common  to  Florida,  with 
orange-groves  ;  but,  towards  the  fea,  the  narrow  drips  of 
land  are  moftly  fand-hills. 

MUSCiCJITON'S,  Indians  who  inhabit  near  the  Outta- 
gainies. 

MUS'ROL,  f.  [ muferole ,  Fr.]  The  nofeband  ofahorfe’s 
bridle. 

MUSS,  f:  [Cotgrave  mentions  movfche,  Fr.  “  the  play 
called  mill's;"  wliich  fport  Brand  notices  in  his  Popular 
Antiquities,  and  cites  Dr.  Grey  as  deducing  it  “  a  Mufcho 
inventore.”]  A  lcramble  : 

When  I  cry'd  ho  ! 

Like  boys  unto  a  mijs,  kings  would  dart  forth, 

And  cry,  Your  will  ?  Shake fpeare's  Ant.  and  Chop. 

The  monies  rattle  not,  nor  are  they  thrown 
To  make  a  mvjs  yet  ’mong  the  gamefome  l'uitors. 

jJ.  Jonfon's  Slag'ii.  Lady. 

MUSSiE'NDA,  /!  [The  vernacular  name  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  fpecies  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  dais  pentandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order 
of  contort®, (rubiacete,  Jnff.)  Generic  Characters — Calyx : 
perianthium  fuperior,  five-parted,  unequal  ;  leaflets  li¬ 
near  acuminate,  permanent.  Corolla  :  one-petalled,  fun¬ 
nel-form  ;  tube  long,  filiform,  hirfute;  border  five-cleft, 
equal  ;  fegments  ovate.  Stamina  :  filaments  five,  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  growing  to  the  tube  on  the  infide  ; 
anther®  linear- bridle- ihaped,  long,  within  the  tube. 
Pillillum:  germ  inferior,  ovate;  ftyle  filiform;  digmas 
two,  fimple,  thickiih.  Pericarpium  :  berry  oblong, 
crowned.  Seeds  :  numerous,  in  four  parcels. — Effeutial 
Ckaru&er.  Corolla  funnel-form  ;  ltigmas  two,  thickiih  ; 
berry  oblong,  inferior ;  feeds  difpofed  in  four  rows. 
There  are  eleven  fpecies. 

i.  Muidenda  frondofa,  or  hairy  muflaenda :  panicle 
with  coloured  leaves.  This  is  a  large  woody  climbing 
ihrub,  without  tendrils  or  thorns,  having  many  long 
fcattered  branches.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  quite  en¬ 
tire,  wrinkled,  lubfeifile,  oppoiite.  Flowrers  gold-co¬ 
loured,  in  large  fpreading  terminating  cymes,  with  large, 
ovate,  nerved,  very  white,  petioied,  b rabies  :  calyx  tubu¬ 
lar  ;  fegments  awl-ihaped,  hairy,  ereft  ;  border  of  the 
corolla  fhort ;  fegments  acute,  tailed;  anther®  erect; 
dyle  equal  to  the  corolla  ;  digmas  lanceolate,  erebt;  feeds 
roundilh.  According  to  Gkertner,  the  berry  is  inferior, 
ovate-globular,  or  fubturbinate,  with  a  prominent  whitifli 
ring  from  the  remains  of  the  calyx,  and  within  that, 
marked  at  the  top  with  five  minute  tubercles,  and  on 
each  fide  with  an  obfeure  longitudinal  groove,  fmooth, 
black,  two-celled  ;  fkin  thin,  becoming  leathery  when 
ripe  ;  pulp  watery,  finally  vanidling.  Receptacle  an 
ovate  fungous  lamina,  bent  like  an  ox-yoke,  and  by 
means  of  another  tranfverfe  lamina  fixed  on  both  fides  to 
the  middle  of  the  partition,  both  together  forming  the 
Burgundian  crols,  as  Rumphius  calls  it,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fruit. 

Linnaeus  gives  Beiilla  of  Rheede,  and  Folium  princi¬ 
pal®:  of  Rumphius,  as  lynonyms  to  his  Muliaenda  fron- 
tiofa.  The  fil'd  of  thele  nas  oblong  berries  and  black 
feeds  :  the  fecond  has  alniod  cylindrical  berries,  exca¬ 
vated  on  the  outfide.  Gsertner  can  fcarcely  believe  them 
all  three  to  be  one  and  the  dune  fpecies.  Fie  is  certain, 
however,  that  his  plant  is  the  genuine  Muliaenda  of  the 
Ceylonefe  and  of  Hermann.  Vuhl  luipebts  that  Folium 
principal®  of  Rumphius,  rather,  is  the  lame  with  his 
M  uilamda  glabra.  Loureiro  remarks,  that  the  figures  and 
deferiptions  of  Burinann  and  Rumphius  agree  in  many 
things,  but  not  in  all,  with  his  plant,  and  that  they  do 
not  entirely  agree  with  each  oilier ;  but  that  the  diffe¬ 
rences  are  rather  thole  of  varieties  than  lpecies.  In  the 
Cochinchinele  plant  he  did  not  oblerve  any  lined,  but 
great  beauty  in  the  iinguiur  whitenefs  of  the  brabtes 
mixed  with  the  golden  flowers;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
thele  brabtes  do  not  adhere  to  the  pedune'es,  but  to  the 
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fruit.  Native  of  the  Ead  Indies  and  Cochinchina,  Ota- 
heite  and  Namoka  Mauds  in  the  South  Seas. 

?..  Muliaenda  glabra,  or  fmooth  mufTamda  :  branches 
and  leaves  of  the  branches  and  panicle  very  fmooth. 
Branches  round,  purplilh  dotted  with  white,  fmooth  ; 
leaves  petioied,  three  inches  long.  This  appears  to  be 
quite  different  from  the  preceding,  in  having  the  leaves 
fmooth  on  both  fides,  and  not,  as  in  that,  hoary  under¬ 
neath,  with  the  brabfes  and  caiycine  fegments  fmaller  3 
in  the  lize,  confidence,  and  colour,  of  the  leaf  of  the  pa¬ 
nicle,  and  in  its  orange-coloured  flowers.  Native  of  the 
Ead  Indies. 

3.  Mufftenda  Chinenfis,  or  Chiuefe  muffxnda:  leaves 
111  bundles;  flowers  folitary.  This  is  a  fmall  tree,  with 
diffufed  unarmed  branches.  Leaves  lanceolate,  fmooth, 
heaped.  Flower  terminating,  with  a  berried,  five-parted, 
calyx,  having  lanceolate  fegments.  Berry  ovate,  crowned, 
pale,  four-celled  ;  containing  many,  alniod  kidney-form, 
bony,  feeds.  Native  of  China,  nearCanton. 

4..  Mufltenda  pubelcens,  or  downy  muflsenda  :  branches 
and  leaves  downy;  tube  of  the  corolla  many  times  longer 
than  the  fegments  of  the  calyx.  Native  of  China ;  brought 
in  1805  to  Kew,  where  it  is  kept  in  the  greenhoufe,  flower¬ 
ing  from  May  to  September. 

5.  Muflaenda  arcuata,  or  jafmine-flowered  muflsenda  : 
leaves  elliptical,  fmooth  ;  calyx-teeth  linear,  nearly  equal ; 
limb  of  the  corolla  externally  fmooth  ;  tube  with  five 
hairy  lines.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Mauritius  :  Com- 
merfon  met  with  it  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Java.  It 
is  a  nearly  fmooth  flirub,  with  elliptical  pointed  fhining 
leaves.  Flowers  fragrant,  refembling  fome  of  the  larger 
fpecies  of  Jafhiinum  ;  deferibed  by  Commerfon  as  white, 
with  a  yellow  eye.  Fruit  obovate,  fmooth,  the  fize  of  a 
fmall  goofeberry.  An  alcending  curvature  in  the  bafeof 
the  flower-dalks  gave  occafion  to  the  fpecific  name. 
This  plant  was  called  Landia ftelligera  by  Commerfon,  in 
compliment  to  liis  friend  De  la  Lande,  the  adronomer, 
who  had  no  pretenfions  to  botanical  honours. 

6.  Muliaenda  Landia,  or  broad-leaved  muflsenda :  leaves 
broad-ovate,  fmooth,  with  hairy  ribs  ;  calyx-teeth  ovate, 
with  long  recurved  points;  corolla  externally  lilky ;  in¬ 
ternally  downy  ;  its  fegments  taper-pointed.  Native  of 
the  ifles  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  Leaves  fometimes 
eight  inches  by  four.  Footdalks,  flowerdalks,  and  ger¬ 
man,  clothed  with  fcatteved  clofe-preifed  hairs.  Corolla 
probably  white ;  its  tube  above  an  inch  long,  being  four 
or  five  times  the  length  of  the  calyx,  denfely  clothed 
with  dole  fiiky  hairs. 

7.  Muliaenda  holofericea,  or  fiiky  muliaenda :  leaves 
ovate,  pointed,  fiiky  beneath  :  calyx-teeth  ovate,  acute, 
draight ;  corolla  externally  fiiky,  internally  downy,  its 
fegments  taper-pointed.  Gathered  by  Commerfon  in  the 
Iile  of  Bourbon.  The  leaves  are  about  four  inches  or 
more  in  length,  tapering  into  a  long  fhatp  point;  their 
upper  furface  clothed  with  minute  deprelled  fcattered 
hairs;  the  under  finely  fiiky ;  ribs  and  numerous  veins 
on  both  fides  hairy.  This  is  a  very  handfome  ftirub,  not 
unlike  fome  of  the  fined  lpecies  of  Gardenia. 

8.  Muliaenda  lanceolata,  or  lanceolate  muliaenda:  leaves 
lanceoiate-wedge-fhaped  ;  flowers  oppoiite,  racemofe  ;  ca¬ 
lyx  abrupt,  with  five  fmall  teeth.  Native  of  the  ifland  of 
Mauritius. 

9.  Muliaenda  citrifolia,  or  citron-leaved  mufiasnda  : 
leaves  three  in  a  whorl,  ovate,  nearly  feflile ;  calyx-teeth 
long  and  permanent.  -Native  of  Madagalcar,  where  it  is 
called  charm.  Fhe  flowers  are  deferibed  as  cymole,  linajl, 
yellow,  and  very  numerous.  Leaves  coriaceous  ;  fmooth 
and  fltining  above;  flightly  downy  beneath. 

jo.  Mulfsenda  longifolia,  or  long-leaved  mufdenda  : 
leaves  three  in  a  whorl,  crowded,  lanceolate,  or  oolong; 
capfule  ribbed,  crowned  with  the  calyx.  Native  of  Ma- 
dagafear,  where  it  is  called  taniba-racha.  Said  to  refem- 
ble  the  lull,  except  that  its  leaves  are  narrower,  and  twice 
or  thrice  as  long. 

jj.  MufTamda  glome riilata,  or  tufted-flowered  rmrf- 
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ftenda :  leaves  ovate,  acute  5  flowers  terminal,  in  denfe 
round  heads;  corolla  flightly  downy  at  the  outfide.  Ga¬ 
thered  by  M.  Richard  at  Guiana. 

The  feven  laft  fpecies  are  from  Lamarck;  but  it  will  be 
evident  to  the  botanical  reader,  that  they  have  not  the 
genuine  charadter  of  Muffaenda. 

12.  Muflaenda  formofa.  7  c  „ 

13.  Muflaenda  fpinofa.  i  See  Garden*a’ 

MUSSALE'E,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic  : 

iixteen  miles  weft-north-weft  of  T ritchinopoli. 

MUSSA'ON,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baglana  :  thir¬ 
ty-three  miles  fouth  of  Damaun. 

MUSSA'RA,  a  town  of  Bengal :  fifty  miles  north-weft 
of  Midnapour. 


MUSSA'TO  (Albertino),  an  early  Italian  poet  and 
hiftorian,  was  born  of  poor  parents  at  Padua  in  1261. 
He  fupported  himfelf  in  his  younger  days  by  copying 
books  for  fcholars  ;  and  afterwards  became  notary  and 
pleader  of  caufes,  in  which  employments  he  obtained  fo 
much  reputation,  that  about  his  thirty-fifth  year  he  was 
made  a  knight,  and  was  admitted  into  the  public  council. 
When  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  received  the  iron  crown 
at  Milan  in  1311,  Muflato  was  one  of  the  Paduans  de¬ 
puted  to  aflift  at  the  folemnity.  He  was  afterwards  fent 
to  treat  with  the  fame  emperor  concerning  the  liberty  of 
his  countrymen  ;  and,  although  the  conditions  he,  with 
his  fellow-deputy,  fir  ft  brought  back,  gave  fo  much 
diffatisfadtion,  that  the  Paduans  determined  to  vindicate 
their  rights  by  arms,  yet,  upon  cooler  confideration,  they 
again  had  recourfe  to  negotiation  by  means  of  Muflato 
and  other  ambafladors.  Their  efforts  were  fo  fuccefsful, 
that  the  emperor  granted  peace  to  Padua  on  moderate 
terms  ;  and  the  ambafladors  on  their  return  were  received 
as  faviours  of  their  country.  In  1312  he  was  again  de¬ 
puted  to  Henry  on  public  bufinefs,  which  he  brought  to 
the  defired  iffue.  The  appointment  of  Can  Grande,  who 
was  much  hated  by  the  Paduans,  to  the  vicariate  of  the 
empire  in  Italy,  occafioned  fuch  a  flame,  that  the  peace 
was  foon  broken.;  and  Muflato,  though  he  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  prevent  this  breach,  took  up  arms  in  the  caufe 
of  his  country.  The  emperor  died  in  1313,  but  the  war 
with  Can  Grande  continued  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  a 
fedition  broke  out  in  Padua,  in  which  the  populace  were 
incited  to  attack  the  houfe  of  Muflato,  who  was  obliged 
to  fly  in  order  to  fave  himfelf.  The  fedition  was  how¬ 
ever  appeafed  by  the  death  of  its  author,  and  Muflato 
was  honourably  recalled.  In  1321,  be  went  into  Ger¬ 
many  on  an  embaffy  to  Frederic  duke  of  Auftria,  whom 
the  Paduans  eledted  as  their  lord,  in  order  to  induce  him 
to  defend  them  againft  the  continued  affaults  of  Can 
Grande.  He  again  vifited  Germany  in  1.324;  but,  in  the 
mean  time  party-tumults  revived  in  Padua,  fo  that  he 
was  afraid  to  return,  and  remained  at  Vicenza.  Whilft 
he  continued  there  he  was  involved  in  a  charge  of  fedi¬ 
tion  brought  againft  his  brother,  his  fon,  and  others  of 
his  party,  and  was  fentenced  to  be  baniflied  to  Chiozza. 
'There  he  refided  till  death,  in  June  1329,  at  the  age  of 
feventy,  doled  the  varied  feries  of  his  fortunes.  His  re¬ 
mains  were  foine  time  after  removed  to  Padua; 

Muflato,  before  he  had  become  of  confequence  as  a 
public  character,  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  among  the 
poets  of  the  age;  and  in  1314  Jie  received  the  honour 
then  occafionally  conferred  upon  poetical  eminence,  that 
of  the  laurel  crown,  which  was  placed  upon  his  head  in 
great  ceremony  at  Padua,  in  prefence  of  the  whole  uni- 
verfity,  and  a  vaft  crowd  of  fpedtators.  The  fenate  fur¬ 
ther  decreed,  that  on  every  anniverfary  of  this  folemnity 
the  univerfity  fhould  go  in  a  body  to  the  houfe  of  Muflato 
with  prefents,  and  that  fome  of  his  compofitions  fhould 
be  publicly  recited. 

The  profe-works  of  Muflato  confift  of  fixteen  books 
De  Geftis  Henrici  VII.  Imperatoris  ;  twelve  Books  De 
Geftis  Italicorum  poll:  Henricum  VII.  (of  thefe  laft,  how¬ 
ever,  three  are  in  hexameter  verfe;)  and  De  Ludovici 
Bavari  Geftis  Liber.  He  wrote  aJfo,  De  Natura  et  For- 
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tuna,  De  Cafibus  Fortunas,  De  Vita  et  Morilms  fuis  Li- 
brum  Singulum  ;  but  this  laft  remains  inedited.  Of  his 
poetry  we  have  two  Latin  tragedies  :  1.  Ecerinis,  on  the 
fate  of  Ecerinus,  a  tyrant  of  Verona  ;  2.  Achilleis;  both 
written  on  the  plan  of  the  Greek  drama,  and  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  Seneca,  and  the  earlieft  fpecimens  in  this  kind 
of  compofition  in  the  interefting  period  of  the  revival  of 
letters.  Alfo  Epiftles,  Elegies,  Eclogues,  Hymns,  &e. 
Among  his  inedited  poems  are  mentioned  his  Priapeia, 
fupprelfed  by  the  prudence  of  the  editors  of  his  works. 

The  Latinity  of  Muflato  is  refpedtable,  confidering 
the  age  in  which  he  wrote;  that  his  ftyle  is  fometimes 
harfli  and  obfcure,  or  his  poetry  occafionally  defedtive  in 
quantity,  is  not  furpriiing.  To  cenfure  him  for  wanting 
the  purity  and  precifion  of  the  Auguftan  age,  or  that  of 
Leo  X.  were  as  abfurd  as  to  expedt  the  earlieft  dawn  to 
beam  with  meridian  fplendour.  He  certainly  made  one 
of  the  earlieft  and  moft  vigorous  efforts  to  recal  the  Latin 
Mufes  from  their  long  exile,  and  his  works  deferve  more 
attention  than  they  have  hitherto  met  with.  Warton  ob- 
ferves,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Englilh  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  409.  that; 
the  name  and  writings  of  Muflato  were  hardly  known 
until  they  were  brought  forward  to  the  public  notice  in 
the  Effay  on  Pope.  As  an  hiftoriographer,  his  character, 
for  fidelity  and  veracity,  ftands  very  high  ;  and  his  liifto- 
rical  books  are  valuable  as  furnifhing  the  beft  account  of 
the  times  and  tranfadtions  of  which  they  treat.  He  .was 
eminently  qualified,  by  the  high  ftations  which  he  filled, 
for  an  hiftorian,  being  prefent,  and  frequently  prefiding, 
in  the  affairs  which  he  relates.  To  his  diligence  Petrarch 
bears  teftimony,  who  ftyles  him  “  Rerum  fatis  anxius 
perquifitor.”  He  has  recorded  with  freedom  and  impar¬ 
tiality,  events  disfigured  or  fup prefled  by  other  hiftorians ; 
and  the  jealoufy  of  the  Italians  has  led  them  to  caftrate 
his  works,  by  tearing  out  often  five  pages,  fo  that  it  is  rare 
to  meet  with  a  perfedt  copy  of  them.  The  only  edition 
of  the  works  of  Muflato,  was  printed  at  Venice,  1636, 
in  folio,  with  notes  by  Ofius  and  Pignorius  ;  who,  how¬ 
ever,  both  died,  being  infedted  with  the  plague,  fome 
time  before  it  was  publifhed  :  hence  their  notes  are  in¬ 
complete.  His  hiftorical  works,  with  fome  additions 
from  manufcripts,  with  his  Latin  tragedies,  may  be  found 
in  Muratori’s  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores.  Monthly 
Mug.  Dec.  1810. 

MUSSAX'O  CO'SA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Diarbekir  :  forty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Tecrit. 

MUSSCH'ENBROECK.  See  Muschenbroeck,  p.  258. 

MUS'SEL,  f.  MuJ'vle,  the  fliell-fifti,  is  fometimes  fo 
written.  Todd. 

MUSS'ELBURGH,  a  fea-port  town  and  borough, 
fituated  on  the  louthern  coaft  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, "iq 
the  county  of  Midlothian,  Scotland,  derived  its  name 
from  an  extenfive  mufcle-bank,  which  lies  in  the  fea  be¬ 
low  the  town,  and  was  probably  the  caufe  of  its  early 
population.  This  place  may  be  faid  to  confift  of  three 
villages.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Elk,  and  near  to 
the  ill  ore,  ftands  Mujfelburgh ,  properly  fo  called,  con  lift¬ 
ing  of  a  broad  well-paved  ftreet,  with  fome  adjoining  lanes. 
The  houfes  here  are  moftly  two  or  three  ftories  high,  and 
are  all  built  of  ftone,  and  covered  with  dates  or  tiles. 
Above  Muflelburgh,  more  inland,  but  connedted  with  is 
by  detached  houfes,  is  the  village  and  church  of  Inverejh, 
which  gives  name  to  the  parifti ;  and  along  the  ihore,  on 
the  weftern  bank  of  the  Elk,  is  the  village  of  Fijherrow. 
This  laft  is  upwards  of  half  a  mile  in  length;  and  here 
the  only  port  or  harbour  belonging  to  the  town  is  fituated. 

Muflelburgh  is  a  very  ancient  borough  of  .regality,  and 
was  once  named  Muffelbwghjhire .  Before  the  reforma¬ 
tion  it  belonged  to  the  abbacy  of  Dunfermline,  but  was 
taken  from  it  by  king  James  VI.  who  gave  the  fuperiority 
of  it  to  the  earl,  afterwards  duke,  of  Lauderdale.  In 
this  family  it  remained  till  1709,  when  it  was  purchafed 
by  the  ducliefs  of  Monmouth  and  Buccleugh.  It  is  now 
held  by  the  duke  of  Buccleugh  as  lord  fuperior  of  the 
regality  j  and  pays  annually  to  that  nobleman  certain 
5  ^  fonts. 
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fums,  as  quit-rent  and  feu-duty.  It  is  reported  that  it 
received  its  firft  charter  about  1 340,  from  the  eari  of  Marr ; 
but  the  raoft  ancient  charter  now  extant  is  dated  nth 
December,  1562,  and  is  granted  by  Robert,  commendator 
of  Dunfermline,  with  confent  of  the  whole  members  of 
the  convent.  This  charter  narrates,  “  that  the  title- 
deeds  belonging  to  the  borough  were  burnt  by  their 
enemies  the  Engiifh,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pinkie  ; 
therefore  they  de  novo  grant,  difpone,  and  confirm,  to 
the  prefent  bailies,  community,  and  inhabitants,  of  Muf- 
felburgh,  and  to  their  fucceffors,”  &c.  This  charter  is 
confirmed  by  various  charters  and  a6ls  of  parliament.  In 
1632,  it  was  eredted  into  a  royal  borough  by  a  charter 
under  the  great  feal ;  but  the  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh 
found  means  to  obtain  a  redudlion  of  that  charter  before 
the  privy-council,  on  the  30th  November  of  the  fame  year. 
It  is  governed  by  a  town-council  of  eighteen  members, 
ten  of  which  are  elected  from  Muffelburgh,  and  eight 
from  Fifherrow.  Out  of  thefe,  two  bailies  and  a  treafurer 
are  annually  elected ;  there  are  alfo  feven  incorporated 
trades.  The  magiftrates  are  empowered  to  hold  a  court 
of  record,  and  to  grant  in  feoffments ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  it  poffeffes  all  the  privileges  of  a  royal  borough, 
except  thofe  of  voting  for  the  election  of  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  of  fending  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
of  boroughs. 

The  annual  revenue  is  eftimated  at  fomewhat  more 
than  1500I.  arifing  from  the  feu-duties  paid  by  proprie¬ 
tors  of  houfes,  from  land  and  mills,  and  fhore-dues. 
Thefe  laft  have  of  late  years  confiderably  increafed,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  great  refort  of  fliipping  with  grain  for  the 
Clements-Well  diftillery.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that  this  town,  though  excellently  fituated  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  carries  on  no  extenfive  manufacture.  Some  fmall 
manufactories,  however,  of  cloths,  foap,  ftarch,  and  pot¬ 
tery,  have  been  eftablifhed.  In  Fifherrow  are  fome  falt- 
works,  but  all  upon  a  very  trifling  fcale,  their  whole  pro¬ 
duce  being  either  fold  to  dealers  in  the  neighbourhood, 
or  carried  by  the  women  in  creels  to  Edinburgh,  where 
they  generally  difpofe  of  it,  by  crying  it  about  the  ftreets 
in  the  fame  way  as  fifti  are  by  fifh-women.  Of  the  latter  a 
great  number  likewife  belong  to  this  town,  whoftill  retain 
the  fame  character  and  manners  which  diftinguifhed  them 
a  century  ago.  They  are  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
frfhermen,  who  generally  marry  in  their  own  caft,  or  tribe. 
On  the  days  not  occupied  in  carrying,  their  bufinefs  is  to 
gather  baits  for  their  hufbands,  fathers,  or  brothers,  and 
to  bait  their  lines.  In  their  dealings  with  the  public, 
they  ftill  pertinacioufly  retain  the  ancient  practice  of 
fmall  traders,  of  demanding  three  times  the  fum  they 
will  take  for  their  goods.  This,  however,  is  not  the  re- 
fult  of  a  difhoneft  principle,  but  merely  of  cuftorn  ;  for 
it  is  remarked  by  thofe  who  have  ftudied  their  chara&er, 
that  in  all  other  tranfadlions  they  are  ftridlly  honeft  ;  and 
that,  though  fcandalous  to  a  proverb  in  their  language, 
they  are  neverthelefs  virtuous  and  chafte  in  their  perfons. 
From  the  active  fhare  thefe  women  have  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  their  families,  their  fway  in  them,  as  might  be 
fuppofed,  is  great.  As  their  work  is  mafculine,  fo  are 
their  fentiments  and  manners.  Their  ftrength  is  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  their  hufbands,  nor  are  they  lefs  capable 
than  they  are  of  enduring  fatigue,  or  the  feverities  of  a 
northern  climate.  On  holidays,  their  chief  amufement  is 
playing  at  golf,  and  on  Shrove  Tuefday  there  is  always  a 
handing  match,  at  foot-ball,  between  the  married  and 
unmarried  women,  in  which  the  former  are  generally 
the  winners.  This  match  ufually  takes  place  on  the 
links,  or  open  downs,  lying  between  Muffelburgh  and  the 
fhore,  where  are  likewife  held  the  annual  fair,  and  the 
horfe-races.  _  , 

Muffelburgh  contains  four  places  appropriated  to  pub¬ 
lic  worfhip  j  the  parifh-church,  the  epifcopal  meeting- 
jjoufe,  a  burgher’s  feceding  meeting-houfe,  and  3  church 
of  relief.  The  duke  of  Buccleugh  is  patron  of  the  efta- 
kjjihed  church.  Here  is  alfo  an  excellent  grammar- 
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fchool,  under  the  patronage  of  the  magiftrates  and  towrv 
council,  who  allow  the  mafter  a  falary  of  2SI.  per  annum, 
in  addition  to  the  fees  he  receives  from  his  pupils,  which 
in  the  aggregate  are  pretty  confiderable.  Several  private 
feminaries  in  this  town  are  likewife  in  high  eftimation, 
and  there  are  Sunday-fchools  fupported  by  tlieduchefs  of 
Buccleugh,  and  other  charitable  ladies,  both  in  Muflel- 
burgh  and  Fifherrow.  The  market-day  in  the  former  is 
Friday,  and  in  the  latter  Tuefday. 

In  this  town  and  its  neighbourhood,  many  Roman 
remains  have  been  difcovered  at  different  times ;  which 
Chalmers,  in  his  Caledonia,  fays,  “  fhew  that  the  Romans 
had  a  poll:  at  Fifherrow,  and  a  poft  at  Inverefk.”  Some 
Roman  coins,  and  an  altar  with  this  infcription,  Apolloni 
Granio,  were  found  in  levelling  the  adjacent  grounds  fe- 
veral  centuries  ago  j  and,  within  thefe  laft  twenty  years* 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  bath  were  laid  open  by  the  work¬ 
men  employed  to  eredl  a  new  parterre  to  the  manfion  of 
the  proprietor  of  Tnverefk-villa.  Similar  ruins  of  hypa- 
caufta  have  been  fince  difcovered  nearer  to  the  fhore,  be- 
fides  many  foundations  of  private  houfes. 

The  church  of  Inverefk  has  been  lately  rebuilt,  and  is 
faid  to  be  one  of  the  fineft  parifh-churches  in  Scotland. 
The  old  flrudlure,  however,  was  more  interefting  as  an 
objedl  of  curiofity  j  its  antiquity  having  been  undoubt¬ 
edly  very  remote.  At  the  eaft  end  of  Muffelburgh  for¬ 
merly  flood  the  chapel  of  Loretto,  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of 
Dunfermline.  Of  this  building  there  are  very  few  re¬ 
mains,  except  one  fmall  apartment  covered  by  an  artificial 
mount  in  a  garden  of  a  villa  ftill  called  the  Loretto.  It 
mull,  however,  have  been  an  edifice  of  very  confiderable 
extent,  as  the  prefent  tolbooth  of  Muffelburgh  was 
wholly  built  from  its  materials.  Near  the  eaft  end  of  the 
town  is  the  houfe  in  which  the  great  Randolph  earl  of 
Murray  died  in  1332.  Among  the  other  remains  of  an¬ 
tiquity  in  this  town,  the  bridge  is  the  moil  remarkable, 
being,  according  to  Dr.  Carlifle,  molt  probably  a  work  of 
the  Romans.  The  Scottifh  army  paffed  over  this  bridge 
on  the  day  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Pinkie,  which  was  fought 
near  the  houfe  fo  called,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the 
Setons,  earls  of  Dunfermline.  Carberry-hill,  immedi¬ 
ately  adjoining  to  the  fcene  of  action,  was  afterwards 
noted  for  the  conference  held  by  the  unfortunate  queen 
Mary  with  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  which  terminated  in 
placing  her  perfon  in  the  power  of  Morton  and  the  con¬ 
federate  lords,  who,  regardlefs  of  their  renewed  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  fidelity,  confined  her  a  prifoner  till  file 
was  enabled  to  effect  her  efcape  from  Lochleven-caftle. 
See  the  article  Scotland. 

The  fituation  of  the  parifh  of  Inverefk  is  one  of  the 
moft  beautiful  in  Scotland  ;  and  fo  celebrated  is  the  vil¬ 
lage  for  its  healthy  climature,  and  the  delightful  profpedts 
it  commands,  that  it  was  diftinguifhed  of  old  by  the  name 
of  the  Montpellierof  Scotland.  Muffelburgh,  as  a  fafhion- 
able  fummer-retreat,  however,  is  now  comparatively  aban¬ 
doned  for  Portobello,  fituated  between  it  and  the  metro¬ 
polis,  where  large  and  commodious  baths  have  been  lately 
eredled.  The  fcite  of  this  now  populous  village,  only  a 
fews  years  ago  was  a  defert  and  barren  heath.  Lat.  55. 
57.  N.  Ion.  3.  3.  W.  Chalmers's  Caledonia. 

MUSSE'R,  /!  [from  the  Fr.  verb.]  A  hiding-place ;  a 
term  of  hunting  : 

We  can  find 

Your  wildeft  parts,  your  turnings  and  returns, 

Your  traces,  fquats,  the  mujfers  forms  and  hoies 

You  young  men  ule,  if  once  our  fageft  wits 

Be  fet  a-hunting.  Ram  Alley. 

MUSSIDAN'.  See  MucidaS,  p.  1 58. 

MUSS'IN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw;  ten  miles 
fouth  of  Pofen. 

MUSSIN'I A,  J  [dedicated  by  Willdenow  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Ruffian  count  Muffin  Putkin,  who  under¬ 
took  an  arduous  expedition  to  the  Caucafus  in  purluit  of 
botany,  and  in  which  he  difcovered  many  new  plants.] 

In 
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In  botany,  a  genus  confiding  of  feveral  fpecies  referred 
by  Thunberg  to  Gorteria.  It  belongs  to  the  clafs  fyn- 
genefia,  order  polygamia  fruftranea,  natural  order  com- 
pofitae  capitatse,  Linn,  (corymbiferae,  Jnff. )  Generic  Cha- 
rablers — Common  calyx  :  of  one  leaf,  cylindrical,  naked, 
toothed  in  the  margin.  Corolla  :  compound,  radiated. 
Florets  of  the  difk  numerous,  perfeft,  with  a  funnel- 
(haped  five-cleft  corolla;  thofe  of  the  radius  fewer,  fe¬ 
male,  with  a  ligulate  lanceolate  one.  Stamina:  (in  the 
perfeft  florets  only)  filaments  five,  (hort ;  antherae  united 
into  a  cylindrical  tube.  Piftillum  :  (of  the  perfect  florets) 
germen  hairy  ;  ftyle  thread-Ihaped,  the  length  of  its  own 
little  corolla ;  ftigma  cloven.  In  the  female  florets,  the 
germen  is  obfolete  and  abortive;  ftyle  none;  ftigma  none. 
Pericarpium  :  none,  except  the  calyx,  falling  off  entire. 
Seeds:  to  the  perfedl  florets  only,  folitary,  roundifh  ; 
down  Ample  ;  receptacle  villous.  —  Effential  Char  after. 
Receptacle  villous  ;  down  Ample,  compofed  of  hairs  ;  flo¬ 
rets  of  the  radius  ligulate  ;  calyx  of  one  leaf,  cylindrical, 
toothed.  There  are  fix  fpecies. 

1.  Muflinia  linearis :  leaves  linear,  ftnooth,  with  fringed 
teeth  at  the  bafe  ;  ftalk  Angle-flowered.  This  and  all  the 
following  fpecies  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Leaves  pointed  ;  flower-ftalk  longer  than  the  leaves. 

2.  Muflinia  uniflora.  See  Gorteria  uniflora. 

3.  Muflinia  fpeciofa  :  leaves  either  pinnatifid  or  undi 
vided,  downy  beneath  ;  fegments  linear-lanceolate;  ftalk 
downy,  fingle-flowered  ;  calyx  downy.  Root  lubdivided, 
fibrous.  Leaves  entirely  radical ;  green  above,  and  flight- 
ly  downy;  white  with  down  beneath;  revolute  at  the 
margin.  Florets  of  the  radius  yellow,  with  a  flight  ftreak 
on  their  lower  fide,  and  a  dark  fpot'at  their  bale  on  the 
upper.  Willdenow  obferves,  that  this  differs  from  Gor¬ 
teria  rigens  (vol.  viii.  p.  698.)  in  the  ftru&ure  of  its  ca¬ 
lyx,  in  having  no  Item,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its  annual 
root,  and  whole  habit. 

4.  Muflinia  incifa :  leaves  either  pinnatifid  or  undi¬ 
vided,  hairy,  downy  beneath;  ftalk  fingle-flowered,  the 
length  of  th,e  leaves  ;  calyx  fmooth.  Root  annual,  de- 
feending  very  deep.  Leaves  moftly  radical,  on  (talks,  ob¬ 
long;  when  pinnatifid.  their  fegments  are  ovate-oblong, 
green  and  rough  above,  downy  and  white  beneath,  with 
reflexed  margins ;  they  are  all  eredt,  about  three  inches 
long,  their  (talks  and  ribs  fprinkled  over  with  white 
hairs.  Stalks  round,  (lightly  ftriated. 

5.  Muflinia  othonna  :  leaves  pinnatifid,  fmooth;  (talk 
fingle-flowered  ;  calyx  turbinate.  The  leaves  are  all  ra¬ 
dical,  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  fomewhat  glaucous  ; 
their  fegments  linear,  with  a  cartilaginous,  prickly- 
toothed,  margin,  and  a  terminal  briftle.  Flower-ftalk 
four  inches  high,  eredt,  Ample,  with  one  linear  bradte 
above  the  middle.  Flower  terminal,  folitary,  eredt,  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Calyx  ftriated,  fmooth,  with  two  rows 
of  marginal  teeth  ;  the  innermoft  furniftied  with  long 
points,  but  much  (horter  than  the  radius,  the  florets  of 
which  appear  to  be  yellow',  with  a  brown  ftripe  under¬ 
neath. 

6.  Muflinia  pinnata  :  leaves  pinnate,  villous,  downy- 
white  beneath  ;  leaflets  elliptical,  the  terminal  one  larger 
and  fubdivided  ;  ftalk  fingle-flowered ;  calyx  villous.  See 
the  article  Gorteria,  vol.  viii.  alfoThunb.  Prodr.  162,  3. 
and  the  Copenhagen  Tranf.  vol.  iv. 

MUSSITA'TION,  J.  [niuffito,  Lat.]  Murmur;  grum¬ 
ble.  Bullokar. — Their  words  feemed  as  if  they  came  out 
of  a  bottle,  or  whole  voice  refembled  the  murmur,  or 
muffitation,  which  liquor  makes  that  is  pent  up  in  a  bottle. 
Young  on  Idolatrous-Corruptions. 

MUSS'O,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lario  :  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Como. 

MUSS'O  (Cornelius),  a  learned  Italian  prelate,  and 
one  of  the  mod  celebrated  preachers  in  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  rlefcended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at 
Placentia  in  the  year  1511.  When  only  nine  years  old 
he  dedicated  himfelf  to  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  to  fulfil 
a  vow  made  by  his  mother  when  (lie  was  pregnant  with 


him,  and  entered  a  monaftery  in  his  native  city.  He 
early  difeovered  great  vivacity  of  genius,  a  prodigious 
ftrength  of  memory,  and  talents  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  pulpit;  which  induced  his  fuperiors  to  place  him 
under  the  beft  mafters,  at  Carpi,  and  in  other  places,  in 
order  to  qualify  him  for  the  office  of  preacher.  Under 
their  inftrudlions  he  made  a  rapid  proficiency  in  claflical 
learning,  and  the  art  of  oratory  ;  and,  having  commenced 
preacher,  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  pulpit-eloquence, 
when  he  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  But  his  fupe¬ 
riors,  wdfely  judging  that  to  attain  to  excellence  in  this 
art  required  a  more  folid  foundation  of  knowledge  and 
literature  than  he  at  prefent  poffefled,  fent  him  with  let¬ 
ters  of  recommendation  to  Venice,  where  they  hoped 
that,  by  a  difplay  of  his  abilities  before  the  fenate,  he 
might  fecure  an  eftablifliment  in  fome  learned  feminary. 
This  defign  proved  fuccefsful ;  for,  though  upon  his  en¬ 
trance  into  the  pulpit  at  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  his 
youthful  appearance,  diminutive  ftature,  and  lickly  coun¬ 
tenance,  created  unfavourable  impreflions  againft  him  ; 
he  fpeedily  effaced  thefe,  and  captivated  his  audience  by 
the  charms  of  his  voice,  the  fublimity  of  his  conceptions, 
and  the  graces  of  his  delivery.  He  now  found  many  zea¬ 
lous  patrons,  who  procured  him  an  honourable  poft  in 
the  convent  of  the  Francifcans  at  Padua.  Here,  without 
neglecling  the  art  of  rhetoric,  he  diligently  applied  tothe 
ftudy  of  philofophy,  and  of  divinity;  and,  after  he  had 
taken  the  degree  of  bachelor,  read  leftures,  and  held 
deputations,  by  which  he  acquired  high  reputation.  He 
was  honoured  with  the  friendfliip  of  the  famous  Peter 
Bembo,  afterwards  cardinal,  who  aflifted  him  in  his  rhe¬ 
torical  ftudies.  He  was  inftrudted  by  Lampridius  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  by  other  tutors  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee.  Having  afliduoufly  availed  himfelf  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  he  thus  enjoyed  for  improvement,  Muflo 
refumed  his  pulpit-labours,  and  rofe  to  decided  pre-emi¬ 
nence  among  his  contemporaries  in  Italy.  He  preached 
a  eourfe  of  Lent-fermons  at  Padua,  with  great  applaufe. 
He  then  maintained  thefes  for  feveral  lucceflive  days  ; 
and,  as  a  reward  of  his  merit,  was  promoted  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  dodftor  of  divinity.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed 
to  preach,  during  a  whole  Lent,  in  the  convent  of  his 
order  at  Venice.  The  fame  office  he  performed  in  feveral 
of  the  principal  cities  in  Italy,  particularly  at  Milan, 
where  he  was  much  efteemed  by  the  duke  Francis  Sfcrza. 
That  prince  appointed  him  profefl’or  in  ordinary  of  meta- 
phyfics  at  the  univerfity  of  Pavia,  and  frequently  at¬ 
tended  his  lectures.  Upon  the  difperlion  of  the  univerfity, 
after  the  death  of  Sforza,  Muflo  was  made  profeflor  of 
metaphylics  at  Bologna. 

About  the  year  1537,  cardinal  Cavnpegio,  bifliop  of 
Bologna,  prefented  Muflo  to  pope  Paul  III.  who  ap¬ 
pointed  him  theologian  to  the  cardinal  his  grandfon,  and 
preacher  at  St.  Lawrence  in  Damazo  at  Rome.  By  his 
iermons  in  this  church  he  attracted  very  crowded  au¬ 
ditories,  and  acquired  fuch  celebrity,  that  his  holinefs 
determined  to  raife  him  to  the  epifcopal  rank.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  1541,  he  was  created  Bifliop  of  Bertinozo,  in 
the  Romagna  ;  and  was  foon  after  tranflated  to  the  fee 
of  Bitonto  in  Apulia;  and  in  1545,  the  fame  pope  fent 
him  to  the  council  of  Trent,  where  he  was  feleded  to 
preach  a  Latin  fermon^it  the  opening  of  the  council,  and 
diftinguiftied  himfelf  in  the  debates  on  the  points  of  doc¬ 
trine  and  difeipline  which  took  place  in  that  aflembly. 
After  the  interruption  of  the  council  which  followed  its 
tranflation  from  Trent  to  Bologna,  and  the  death  Paui  III. 
his  fucceflor,  Julius  III.  chofe  the  bifliop  of  Bitonto  for 
his  dotneftic  prelate  and  afliftant ;  in  which  capacity  he 
was  alfo  employed  by  Pius  IV.  In  the  year  1560,  he  was 
fent  nuncio  into  Germany,  together  with  the  nephew  of 
the  pontiff  laft  mentioned,  and  executed  his  commiflion 
at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  with  great  reputation.  After¬ 
wards  he  was  employed  at  the  court  of  Rome  on  various 
matters  till  the  diffolution  of  the  council  of  Trent,  when 
lie  retired  to  Bitonto,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  re- 
*  formation 
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formation  of  abufes,  and  the  diligent  difcharge  of  his 
epifcopal  funftions.  After  a  refidence  of  ten  years  on 
liis  fee,  he  paid  a  vifit  to  Rome,  where  pope  Gregory  XIII. 
detained  him  for  his  afiiftant  till  the  death  of  our  prelate 
in  1574,  when  he  was  nearly  fixty-three  years  of  age. 

His  religious  and  moral  charafter  are  highly  com¬ 
mended  by  his  biographers.  He  was  the  author  of  feve- 
ral  works  that  were  publilhed  after  his  death,  among 
which  are,  1.  A  Latin  Commentary  upon  St.  Paul’s 
Epiftle  to  the  Romans,  printed  at  Venice  in  1581  and 
1388.  2.  An  Italian  Commentary  upon  the  Magnificat; 

Cologne,  1618.  3.  De  Hiftoria  Divina,  lib.  v.  Venice, 

1587.  4.  De  Vifitatione  et  Modo  vifitandi,  containing 

the  afts  of  a  fynod  which  he  held  at  Bitonto.  5.  Decla- 
ratio  Pfalmi  de  profundis,  & c.  But  his  mod  celebrated 
writings  are  his  “  Sermons,”  publilhed  at  Venice,  4  vols. 
4to.  in  1582  and  1590;  feveral  of  which  were  tranllated 
out  of  Italian  into  the  French  and  Spanifh  languages. 
Dupin  charafterizes  the  author  as  a  polifhed  and  eloquent 
writer,  both  in  Latin  and  Italian  ;  and  Tirabofchi,  when 
fpeaking  of  his  Sermons,  obferves,  “  If  they  do  hot  prove 
that  the  bilhop  of  Bitonto  was  the  firft  reformer  of  pulpit- 
eloquence,  they  at  lead  teftify  that  he  contributed  greatly 
towards  fuch  a  reformation.  They  abound  in  foiid  mat¬ 
ter,  beautiful  images,  and  eloquent  exprelfions.”  Gen. 
lit og\ 

MUSS'UK,  [Hindoo.]  A  Ikin  in  which  water  is  car¬ 
ried  :  it  is  as  much  as  one  man  can  bear  over  the  fhoulders. 
Huberts' s  hid.  GloJJ'. 

MUSS'ULMAN,  f.  [Arab .Jedama,  which  in  the  fourth 
conjugation  is  a/lama,  to  enter  into  the  date  of  falvation  : 
hence  eftam,  the  faving  religion  ;  and  mujlimon,  or,  as  we 
call  it  mufleman,  he  that  believeth  therein.  Prideaux's 
Life  of  Mahomet.']  A  Mahometan  believer. — The  chief 
duty  of  a  mvjfulman  confids  in  external  ablutions,  and 
dated  repetitions  of  prayer.  Bryant. — In  the  plural  it  is 
written  different  ways,  as  in  the  following  examples. — 
Amongd  Mahometans,  the  [Zaynab]  is  furnamed  a  mo¬ 
ther  of  muffulmen,  or  true  believers.  Sir  T.  Herbert's 
Travels. — With  Turks  they  are  good  Mvjfebnans,  with 
Jews  they  pafs  for  Jews.  Maundrell's  Travels. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Muflulmans,  very  averfe  to 
each  other  ;  the  one  called  Sunnites,  and  the  other  S/iiites. 
The  Sonnites  follow  the  interpretation  of  the  Alcoran 
given  by  Omar  ;  the  Shiites  are  the  followers  of  Ali.  The 
fubjefts  of  the  king  of  Perfia  are  Shiites ;  and  thofe  of  the 
grand  fignior  Sonnites.  See  the  article  Mahometanism, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  144. 

MUSSULMAN'ISH,  adj.  Mahometan. — They  pro¬ 
claimed  them  enemies  to  the  muffuhnanijh  faith.  Herbert's 
Travels. 

MUSS'Y  L’EVE'QUE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Aube  :  nine  miles  fouth-fouth-ead  of 
Bar  fur  Seine,  and  fifteen  fouth  of  Troyes. 

MUSSY'R,  one  of  the  Kurile  iflands,  which  is  round 
and  ltony,  and  lies  at  the  didance  of  fifty-five  verds  from 
Syalkutan  ;  its  diameter  is  not  more  than  three  verds. 
It  is  deditute  of  water,  but  is  neverthelefs  frequented  by 
great  numbers  of  birds.  Sea-lions  abound  here. 

MUST,  verb  impel  felt ;  [ muejfen ,  Teut.]  To  be  obliged; 
to  be  by  neceffity.  It  is  only  ufed  before  a  verb.  Mvft 
is  of  all  perfons  and  tenfes  ;  and  ufed  of  perfons  and 
things. — Mvft  I  needs  bring  thy  fon  unto  the  land  from 
where  thou  earned  ?  Gen.  xxiv.  5. 

Fade,  flowers,  fade,  nature  will  have  it  fo  ; 

’Tis  but  what  we  mvjl  in  our  autumn  do.  Waller. 

MUST,  /!  [ mvjlum ,  Lat.]  New  w’ine;  new  wort. — Othir 
fcornyden  and  feiden,  for  thefe  men  ben  ful  of  mu  ft,  [pre- 
fent  verfion,  new  wine.]  Wicliffe's  Ads,  ii.  13. — If  in  the 
mvjl  of  wine,  or  wort  of  beer,  before  it  be  tunned,  the 
burrage  day  a  fmall  time,  and  be  often  changed,  it  makes 
a  fovereign  drink  for  melancholy.  Bacon. — Liquors  in  the 
aft  of  fermentation,  as  mvft  and  new  ale,  produce  fpafms 
in  the  ftomach.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
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As  a  fwarm  of  flies  in  vintage-time, 

About  the  wine-prefs,  where  fweet  mvft  is  pour’d. 

Beat  off,  returns  as  oft  with  humming  found.  Milton. 

To  MUST,  v.  a.  \jmvs,  Welfli,  flinking;  mos,  Dut. 
mouldinefs  ;  or  perhaps  from  moift .]  To  mould  ;  to  make 
mouldy. — Others  are  made  of  done  and  lime  ;  but  they 
are  fubjeft  to  give  and  be  moilt,  which  will  mvjl  corn. 
Mortimer. 

To  MUST,  v.  n.  To  grow  mouldy. 

MUST,  /’.  The  putrified  molly  matter  generated  on 
acids  imperfeftly  admitted  to  atmofpheric  air.  Monthly 
Mag',  xliii.  109. 

MUSTACE'UM,  f.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  a 
kind  of  cheefe-cake.  It  was  compofed  of  cheefe,  anifeed, 
cummin,  and  fuet  added  to  flour,  moiftened ‘with  mujinm, 
or  new  wine. 

MUSTA'CHE,  or  Mustachio,  f.  [rnoftaccio,  mvftaccio, 
Ital.  from  the  Gr.  p.vra.%,  the  hair  fullered  to  grow  on  the 
upper  lip;  whence  the  French  word  movjlache.  The  word 
in  ufe  amongft  us  is  mvjlachio,  though  Dr.  Johnlon  has 
only  noticed  mujtaches,  in  the  plural,  as  ufed  by  Spenfer, 
who,  however,  ufes  not  that  word,  but  the  Italian  termi¬ 
nation,  viz.  mvfchachios,  evidently  for  muftacliios,  in  his 
State  of  Ireland.  Todd.]  A  whilker;  hair  on  the  upper 
lip. — Your  mvjlachoes  lharp  at  the  ends,  like  Ihoemaker’s 
aules  ;  or  hanging  down  to  your  mouth  like  goates’  flakes. 
Lily's  Midas. — The  Englilh  then  ufing-to  let  grow  on  their 
upper  lip  large  muftacliios,  as  did  anciently  the  Britons. 
Milton's  Hift.  of  Eng. 

MUSTA'CHIO,  or  Mistachio,  f.  A  Venetian  mea- 
fure  for  fluids :  38  muftachi  make  a  muid,  and  76  an  am¬ 
phora. 

MUS1TAFA  PACH'A  KU'PRI,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Romania,  on  the  Maria,  over  which  is  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  ftone  bridge,  built  by  Muftapha  Pacha:  eighteen 
miles  north-weft  of  Adrianople. 

MUS'TAFA  PACH'A  PALAN'KA,  a  town  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria  :  fifty-fix  miles  weft-north- 
weft  of  Sofia,  and  twenty-two  fouth-eaft  of  Nifla. 

MUSTAN',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal :  thirty- 
two  miles  north-north-eaft  of  -Nattore. 

MUS'TAPHA,  [Arabic,  the  Eleft.]  The  name  of  fe¬ 
veral  Emperors  of  Turkey.  See  that  article. 

MUSTAPHABAD',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Sirhind  :  feven  miles  north  of  Tannafar. — Alfo, 
a  town'of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  :  ten  miles  north-north- 
weft  of  Manickpour.  Lat.  25.  58.  N.  Ion.  81.  56.  E. 

MUSTAPHI'NA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Upha :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Sterlitamatzk. 

MUSTA'RAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Gooty  :  thirty-three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Gooty. 

MUS'TARD,y.  [nmftard,  Welfh.]  A  plant.  SeeSiNA- 
pis. — Mufttard,  in  great  quantities,  would  quickly  bring 
the  blood  into  an  alkaline  ftate,  and  deftroy  the  animal. 
Arbuthnot. 

Sauce,  like  himfelf,  offenfive  to  its  foes, 

The  roguilh  mujlard,  dang’rous  to  the  nofe.  King. 

MUS'TARD,  Bafe.  See  Cleome. 

- ,  Buckler.  See  Bxscuteela,  vol.  iii. 

■  ■  - ,  Hedge.  SeeERYSiMUMandSiSYMBRiuM. 

- ,  Mithridate.  SeeTHLASPi. 

- ,  Mithridate,  (bafe.)  See  Iberis. 

• - ,  Tower.  See  Turritis. 

- ,  Tower,  (bafe.)  See  Arabis. 

■  - ,  Treacle.  See  Clypeola  and  Thlaspi. 

MUS'TARD-BOWL,  f.  A  bowl  ufed  for  bruifing 

muftard-feed.  A  vulgar  name  for  a  machine  by  which 
thunder  is  produced  at  the  playhoufe: 

’Tis  your’s  to  fhake  the  foul 

With  thunder  rumbling  from  the  muftard-bowl.  Pope. 

MUS'TARD-POT,  f  A  veflel  to  hold  muftard  for  fa- 
mily-ufe. — Stick  your  candle  in  a  bottle,  a  coffee-cup,  or 
a  mvftard-pot.  Swift. 
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MUS'TEL  A,  J.  [Lat.  from  mils,  a  moufe,  and  tela,  a 
web,  on  account  of  the  webbed  feet  and  broad  tails  of 
fome  of  the  fpecies.]  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds 
of  tlieclafs  mammalia,  order  ferse,  including  the  Otter, 
Weasel,  Ferret,  Sable,  &c.  Generic  charafters — Up¬ 
per  fore-teeth  fix,  ere6I,  acute,  diftindl;  lower  fix,  which 
are  more  obtufe,  and  cro'wded:  two  are  placed  within. 

In  a  variety  of  circumffances  otters  and  weafels  relem- 
ble  each  other.  Their  bodies  are  long,  and  of  the  fame 
thicknefs  ;  their  feet  are  fliort,  hair  (hining, -and  claws 
immovable  5  they  burrow  in  the  ground  ;•  prowl  and  prey 
by  night.  But  the  otters  live  moftiy  in  water,  fwim  on 
the  furface  and  under  it,  and  feed  chiefly  on  fifli :  they 
do  not  climb,  nor  leap  with  the  body  curved,  and  tail 
ftretched,  like  the  weafels:  the  head  is  larger  and  thicker; 
the  tongue  is  ft  re  wed  with  foft  prickles.  Otters  have  five 
grinders  in  each  jaw,  on  each  fide;  weafels  have  four,  five, 
or  fix. 

Naturalifts  are  very  much  divided  in  their  methods  of 
clafling  animal's  of  the  kind  now  under  confideration. 
Mr.  Pennant,  who  is  followed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  unites  the 
genus  Muftela  with  the  Viverra-;  but  Mr.  Pennant  in¬ 
cludes  in  his  genus  the  race  of  otters ;  Dr.  Shaw  preferves 
the  otters  in  a  diftincl  genus,  which  he  calls  Lutra.  We, 
of  courfe,  follow  the  Linnasan  fyftem,  as  improved  by 
Gmelin ;  in  which  the  otters,  whofe  hind-feet  are  pal¬ 
mate,  are  placed  together  in  a  feflion  preceding  the  wea¬ 
fels,  whofe  feet  are  cleft  like  moft  other  quadrupeds. 

I.  Otters.  Hind-feet  palmate ;  tongue  rough. 

1.  Muftela  lutris,  the  fea-otter.  Specific  character, 
liind-feet  hairy ;  tail  one-fourth  part  as  long  as  the  body. 
This  is  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  otters,  meafuring  about 
three  feet  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail,  and  the  tail  is  thir¬ 
teen  inches  long.  The  colour  of  this  fpecies  is  a  deep, 
glofly,  brownilh-black  ;  the  fur  being  extremely  foft  and 
very  fine  ;  the  hind-feet  refemble  thole  of  the  fieai,  the 
toes  being  connedted  by  a  ftrong  granulated  membrane, 
with  a  Ikin  Ikirting  the  outward  toe,  as  in  fome  of  the 
water-fowl ;  the  tail  is  lhort,  broad,  deprelfed,  and  pointed 
at  the  end.  The  fea-otter  has  been  found  to  weigh  fe- 
venty  or  eighty  pounds.  It  is  met  with  in  great  abund¬ 
ance  in  Behring’s  illands,  Kamtfchatka,  and  the  Aleutian 
or  Fox  illands,  between  Alia  and  America.  They  will 
fometimes  come  on  Ihore  in  the  Kurile-illands,  but  are 
never  leen  in  the  channel  between  the  north-eaft  of  Siberia 
and  America.  They  breed  once  a-year,  and  are  fuppofed 
to  bring  but  one  at  a  time  :  they  are  extremely  harmlels 
animals,  and  Angularly  affectionate  to  their  young.  This 
animal  is  killed  for  its  Ikin  ;  which  is  one  of  the  moft 
valuable  of  furs,  being  fometimes  fold  for  25I.  to  the 
Chinefe.  Sea-otters  are  fometimes  taken  with  nets,  but 
more  frequently  deftroyed  with  clubs  and  fpears.  They 
are  moft  harmlefs  and  inoftenlive  creatures,  moft  affec¬ 
tionate  to  their  young;  they  will  pine  to  death' for  the 
lofspf  them,  and  die  on  the- very  fpot  where  they  have 
been  taken  from  them.  Before  the  young  can  fwim,  they 
carry. them  in  their  paws,  lying  in  the  water  on  their 
backs :  they  are  fwift  in  running,  and  very  fportive  :  they 
embrace  and  feem  to  kifs  each  other:  they  fwim  often 
on  their  backs,  on  their  fides,  and  even  in  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  pofture.  They  inhabit  fuch  lhallows  as  abound  with 
fea- weeds ;  and  feed  on  lobfters,  filh;  fepise,  and  Ihell-filh  : 
they  breed  only  once  a-year,  bring  but  one  a  time,  and 
fuckle  it  for  a  year.  The  young  are  reckoned  fuch  deli¬ 
cate  meat,  that  their  flelli  is  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  that  of  a  fucking  lamb.  This  is  reprefented  on  the 
annexed  Plate,  at  fig-  i; 

(3.  M.  lutris  Brafilienfis,  the  Brafilian  otter :  black, 
Jfeith  a  yellow  fpot  under  the  throat.  This  South-Ame- 
rican-  variety1  has  a  round  head,  like  that  of  a  cat ;  it  has 
feline  teeth  too ;  eyes  final!,  round,  and  black :  large 
whilkers,  and  round  ears  ;  its  tail,  which  is  flat  and 
naked,  reaches  no  lower  than  the  feet  5  its  hair  is  foft, 
and  not  long.  It  is  entirely  black,  except  the  head,  wliiclj 
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is  dulky,  and  the  throat,  which  is  yellow  :  it  is  about  the 
bulk  of  a  middling  dog  :  it  inhabits  Brafil,  Guiana,  and 
the  borders  of  Oronoko:  it  lives  on  fifli,  and  cruftaceous 
animals,  fuch  as  cray-fifli,  and  is  very  dextrous  in  robbing 
nets  of  what  it  finds  in  them  :  it  makes  a  noife  like  a  young 
puppy.  Its  flefli  is  reckoned  delicate  eating,  and  does 
not  talle  filliy,  notvvithftanding  its  food.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  cleanly,  live  in  fociety,  and  go  in  troops ;  they 
are  fierce,  and  make  a  vigorous  defence  againft  dogs  ;  but, 
when  taken  young,  may  be  tamed. 

2.  Muftela  Paragbenlis,  the  Paragay  otter:  mixed  grey 
and  black  ;  feet  palmate.  Inhabits  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  : 
fize  of  a  cat;  fur  velvety  ;  flefli  delicate. 

3.  Muftela  Chilenfis,  the  Chilian  otter :  tail  long  and 
round  ;  feet  very  hairy.  Inhabits  the  coaft  of  Chili. 

4.  Muftela- felina,  the  chinchimen  :  ftiape  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  cat.  This  is  another  Chilian  otter;  perhaps 
the  fame.  Its  head,  whilkers,  ears,  eyes,  fliape,  and  length 
of  the  tail,  exadlly  refemble  the  domeftic  cat ;  its  feet  are 
furniflied  with  ftrong  crooked  claws.  The  body  is  co¬ 
vered  with  two  forts  of  hair  ;  one  very  fliort  and  fine,  the 
other  long  and  rough.  Length  from  nofe  to  tail  twenty 
inches.  It  inhabits  the  fea,  and  very  feldom  .quits  that 
element ;  goes  always  in  pairs  ;  loves  to  balk  in  the  fun  ; 
creeps  to  the  fummits  of  the  rock,  where  it  is  taken  in, 
traps :  has  a  hoarfe  voice,  and  all  the  fiercenefs  of  the 
wild  cat.  Molina's  Chili,  265. 

5.  Muftela  lutra,  the  common  otter:  hind-feet  naked; 
tail  half  the  length  of  the  body.  This  is  the  greater  otter 
of  Pennant ;  and  is  found  in  almoft  every  part  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  the  colder  regions  of  Alia;  inhabiting  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  feeding  principally  on  filh.  It  is 
alfo  to  be  met  with  in  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
where  it  grows- to  a  much  larger  fize  than  the  European 
fpecies  ;  but  in  the  river  Euphrates  it  is  found  no  larger 
than  a  common  cat :  this,  perhaps,  is  a  different  fpecies. 
The  ufual  length  of  the  common  otter  is  nearly  two  feet, 
with  a  tail  of  fixteen  inches.  The  colour  of  the  whole 
animal  is  brown,  with  fome  patches  of  different  colours. 
The  head. is  broad  and  flat ;  the  mouth  fmall ;  the  teeth 
ftrong  5  the  lips  very  mufcular ;  the  ears  fliort  and  round¬ 
ed  ;  the  eyes  are  fmall,  and  the  neck  very  thick;  the 
legs  are  fliort  and  thick,  loofely  joined  to  the  body,  and 
fo  placed  as  to  be  capable  of  being  brought  on  a  line  with 
the  body,  and  of  performing  the  office  of  fins  ;  the  toes, 
which  are  five  in  number  on  all  the  feet,  are  connected  by 
broad  ftrong  webs,  and  the  whole  foot  is  naked,  or  with¬ 
out  hair. 

The  otter  fliows  great  fagacity  in  forming  its  habita¬ 
tion  ;  it  burrows  under  ground,  in  the  banks  of  lorae 
river  or  lake  ;  and  always  makes  the  entrance  of  its  hole 
under  water  ;  working  upwards  to  the  furface  of  the 
earth  ;  and,  before  it  reaches  the  top,  makes  feveral 
lodges,  that  in  cafe  of  floods  it  may  have  a  retreat  ;  to  all 
thele  it  forms  an  orifice  for  the  admiffion  of  the  air.  The 
natural  food  of  the  common  otter  is  fifli ;  but,  when  the 
weather  is  hard, -and  it  is -hardly  driven  for  food,  it"  will 
attack  the  fmaller  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  poultry.  The 
female  produces  four  or  five  young  at  a  birth  ;  and  the 
male  calls  the  female -by  a  foft  murmuring  cry. 

The  otter  is  naturally  a  very  fierce  animal ;  and,  when 
hunted  with  dogs,  as  is  fometimes  the  practice,  will  in- 
ftidl  very  fevere  wounds  on  its  antagonifts.  But  the  young 
otters,  if  taken  at  a  very  early  age,  may  be  fuccels fully 
tamed,  and  taught  by  degrees  to  hunt  for  filh,  and  bring 
them  to  their  matter.  This  taming  of  otters,  and  em¬ 
ploying  them  in  fi firing,  is  mentioned  by  Aldrovandus 
(from  Albertus  Magnus)  as  a  circumftance  familiarly 
known,  and  more  efpecially,  according  to  Albertus,  in 
Sweden,  where  he  tells  us  that,  in  the  houfes  of  the  great, 
thefe  animals  were  kept  for  that  purpofe,  and  would  go 
out,  at  a  fignal  from  the  cook,  catch  fifli,  and  bring  it 
into  the  kitchen. in  order  to  be  d relied  for  dinner ! 

Button,  in  bis  defeription  of  the  otter,  given  in  the 
7th  volume  of  his  Nat.  Hill,  feems  inclined  to  doubt  the 
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reality  of  the  otter’s  having  ever  been  properly  tamed,  fo 
as  to  be  rendered  ferviceable  in  fifhing ;  but  later  expe¬ 
rience  has  proved  this  to  be  perfectly  practicable.  An 
otter  thus  tamed  has  followed  its  mafter  like  a  dog,  and 
been  found  extremely  ufeful.  Inftances  of  this  kind  are 
defcribed  in  Mr.  Bewick’s  work  on  Quadrupeds.  A  per- 
fon  near  Invernefs  in  Scotland  had,  according  to  this 
writer,  a  tame  otter,  which  would  follow  him  wherever 
he  chofe ;  and,  if  called  by  its  name,  would  immediately 
obey.  When  apprehenfive  of  danger  from  dogs,  it  would 
feek  protection  from  its  mafter,  and  endeavour  to  fly  into 
liis  arms  for  fecurity.  It  was  frequently  employed  in 
catching  fifti,  and  would  fometimes  take  eight  or  ten  lal- 
mon  in  a  day  :  thefe  it  always  made  an  attempt  to  break 
behind  the  fmall  back  fin,  if  not  prevented  :  as  foon  as 
one  was  taken  away,  it  immediately  dived  for  another, 
and,  when  tired,  refufed  to  fifh  any  longer;  and,  after 
having  been  rewarded  with  a  part  of  the  fpoil,  would 
compofe  itfelf  to  fleep,  and  in  this  ftate  was  carried  home. 
It  would  fifh  in  the  fea  as  wrell  as  in  frefh  water.  Another 
perfon,  according  to  Mr.  Bewick,  who  kept  a  tame  otter, 
luftered  it  to  follow  him  with  the  dogs  ;  and  it  was  found 
a  very  ufeful  afliftant  in  fifhing,  by  going  into  the  water, 
and  driving  the  trouts,  & c.  into  the  nets.  It  was  farther 
remarkable,  that  the  dogs,  though  accuftomed  to  hunt 
otters,  were  fo  far  from  giving  it  the  fmalleft  moleftation, 
that  they  would  not  even  hunt  an  otter  while  in  its  com¬ 
pany.  This  method  of  fifhing  with  a  tame  otter  is  alfo 
mentioned  by  Vaniere,  in  his  truly  Virgilian  poem,  the 
Prcedium  Rvjlicum: 

Si  nidum  tenerofque  ferae  deprendere  pul/os 
Contigit ;  abfenti  fobolem  furabere  matri  ; 

Et  dam  mollis  adhuc  (etas  facilijique  doccri, 

Pifcandi  cicurem  lutram  formabis  ad  artes : 

JSamque  vbi  tranjverfo  ftcterint  JuJpenfa  fluento 
Lina;  cavernofos  rimabitur  ilia  receffus, 

Ejeffios  Jpecubus  pij'ces  in  retia  trudens  ; 

Ut  canis  excitos  ag'it  in  venabula  cervos, 

Et  leporum  prejjo  Jequitur  vejiigia  rojlro. 

Should  chance,  within  their  dark  recefs,  betray 
The  tender  young,  bear  quick  the  prize  away. 

Tam’d  by  thy  care,  the  ufeful  brood  fhall  join 
The  wat’ry  chace,  and  add  their  toils  to  thine  ; 

From  each  clofe  lurking-hole  fhall  force  away 
And  drive  within  thy  nets  the  filver  prey  : 

As  the  taught  hound  the  timid  flag  fubdues. 

Or  o’er  the  dewy  plain  the  panting  hare  purfues. 

Laftly,  Buffon  himfelf,  in  his  fixth  fupplemental  vo¬ 
lume,  retraCfs  his  fcepticifm  on  this  fubjeCt,  and  has  pub- 
lifhed  a  letter  from  the  marquis.de  Courtivron,  relative  to 
a  tame  otter  kept  in  an  abbey  at  Autun,  in  the  year  1775, 
&c.  This  otter  was  a  female,  and  had  been  taken  ex¬ 
tremely  young,  and  reared  with  milk  till  it  was  two 
months  old,  when  it  was  fed  with  foup,  fruits,  pulfe,  meat, 
fifh,  See.  which  latter,  however,  it  would  not  eat  unlefs 
perfectly  frefh.  It  was  as  tame  as  a  dog,  and  would  come 
whenever  it  was  called  by  it's  name.  It  would  alfo  play 
with  a  dog  and  cat  with  which  it  had  been  early  acquainted, 
but  fliowed  great  animofity  againft  other  dogs  and  cats 
which  happened  to  approach  it.  This  otter  chiefly  inhabited 
a  room,  and  would  lie  by  night  on  a  bed,  and,  during  the 
day-time,  on  a  heap  of  ftraw  provided  for  it :  it  would  oc- 
calionally  plunge  its  head  and  fore-feet  into  a  vefiel  of  water, 
which  always  flood  near  it ;  and,  after  fhaking  itfelf,  would 
go  out  into  the  court-yard  forexefeife,  &c.  and  would  often 
fleep  in  the  funfliine.  It  feemed  in  a  manner  to  have  loft 
the  natural  habits  of  its  kind  ;  fince,  being  carried  one 
day  to  a  pool  of  water,  it  feemed  afraid,  and  would  not  go 
into  it,  but  only  wetted  its  head  and  feet,  as  in  its  cham¬ 
ber  ;  and,  when  thrown  in  to  the  diftance  of  fome  feet,  it 
inftantly  made  to  the  fhore,  as  if  in  a  kind  of  alarm,  and 
followed  readily  to  the  abbey. 

When  the  otter,  in  its  natural  or  uneducated  ftate,  has 
caught  a  fifh,  it  immediately  draws  it  afhore,  and  devours 
the  head  and  upper  parts,  leaving  the  remainder ;  and, 


when  in  a  ftate  of  captivity,  will  eat  no  fifh  but  what  is 
perfectly  frefh,  but  will  prefer  bread,  milk;  &c.  “  The 
otter,”  fays  Buffon,  “  is  as  noxious  in  a  fifh-pond  as  the 
polecat  in  a  hen-rooft  ;  fince  he  frequently  kills  many 
more  fifh  than  he  can  eat,  and  then  carries  off  one  in  his 
teeth.  The  otter  will  lometimes  devour  vegetables  of 
different  kinds,  and  will  gnaw  the  bark  and  twigs  of 
young  trees.  The  flefh  of  the  otter  is  rank  and  fifty. 
The  Romifli  church  permits  the  ufe  of  it  on  maigre-days ; 
and  Mr.  Pennant  declares,  that,  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
Carthufian  convent  near  Dijon,  he  faw  one  preparing  for 
the  dinner  of  the  religious  of  that  rigid  order,  who  are 
prohibited,  during  their  whole  lives,  the  eating  of  flefh. 
See  the  Plate,  fig.  2. 

6.  Muftela  Canadenfis,  the  Canadian  otter :  black;  fur 
fmooth;  tail  long  and  tapering.  It  inhabits  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  particularly  Canada,  and  is  about  two  feet  long ,  the 
tail  ten  inches. 

7.  Muftela  lutreola,  the  fmaller  otter  :  very  hairy  feet, 
equal  toes,  and  a  white  mouth.  This  fpecies  very  much 
refembles  the  M.  lutra,  but  is  confiderably  fmaller ;  the 
body  is  of  a  dufky  colour,  but  with  a  tawny  caft ;  the 
chin  and  throat  are  white ;  the  ears  are  roundifh  ;  the  feet 
broad,  w'ebbed,  and  covered  with  hair,  inftead  of  being 
naked,  as  in  the  former  animal.  In  North  America  this 
fpecies  is  known  by  the  name  of  minx,  and  is  faid  fome¬ 
times  to  leave  the  water,  and  prey  on  poultry,  &c.  in  the 
manner  of  a  polecat ;  but  in  Poland  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  where  it  is  found,  it  lives  chiefly  on  fifh,  frogs, 
&c.  Its  fur  is  very  valuable,  and  next  in  beauty  to  that  of 
the  fable. 

8.  Muftela  Cayennenfis,  the  Cayenne  otter:  toes  on 
the  fore-feet  unconnected  ;  tail  long,  taper,  naked. 
This  fpecies  is  the  Jaricovienne  of  Pennant,  and  the  petite 
/outre  d'eau  douce  de  la  Cayenne  of  Buffon’s  Supplement. 
It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  cat,  with  a  fur  as  fine  as  velvet, 
grey  and  black ;  and  web-footed.  It  lives  more  in  the 
water  than  on  land  :  the  flefh  is  very  delicate  and  good 
to  eat.  The  body,  fays  M.  de  Buffon,  is  feven  inches 
(Trench)  in  length  ;  the  tail  fix  inches  and  feven  lines, 
llender,  taper,  tuberculated,  convex  above,  flat  beneath  ; 
ears  rounded,  and  longer  than  ufual  with  otters;  head, 
cheeks,  and  back,  dufky,  and  the  fides  marked  regularly 
with  the  fame  colours,  iffuing  from  the  back,  extending 
almoft  to  the  belly ;  the  fpaces  between  of  a  yellowifh 
grey  ;  above  each  eye  is  a  white  fpot ;  the  throat,  and 
whole  under-fide  of  the  body,  of  the  fame  colour;  the 
toes  before  are  divided,  thofe  behind  webbed. 

M.  de  la  Borde,  as  quoted  by  M.  de  Buffon,  mentions 
another  fpecies  of  otter  frequent  in  the  rivers  of  Guiana, 
weighing  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds,  and  of  a 
yellowifh  colour. 

9.  Muftela  gracilis,  the  llender  otter.  This  fpecies, 
from  the  nole  to  the  tip  of  its  tail,  is  four  feet  four 
inches;  of  the  tail  about  thirteen  inches;  diameter  of 
the  body  fcarcely  more  than  five  inches  and  a  half;  the 
fore-legs  are  about  three  inches  and  a  half  long;  hind¬ 
legs  about  four  inches.  Head  fmall,  eyes  fmall,  ears  moll 
extremely  fmall,  fcarcely  vifible  ;  fore-feet  webbed,  hind- 
feet  more  ftrongly  fo.  Colour  of  the  whole  animal  a  very 
rich  deep  chefnut  or  dark  brown,  rather  paler  beneath  ; 
cheeks  and  throat  paler  than  the  other  parts,  or  more  in¬ 
clining  to  whitilh.  It  inhabits  Staten-Land. 

10.  Muftela  minx,  the  minx:  colour  deep  chefnut. 
Inhabits  North  America,  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Feeds 
on  fith,  birds,  and  mice  ;  and  lometimes  haunts  farm¬ 
yards. 

II.  Weasels.  Feet  cleft ;  tongue  fmooth. 

11.  Muftela  barbata,  the  Guiana  weafel :  black,  with  a 
white  three-lobed  fpot  under  the  neck.  The  ears  are 
round,  and  covered  with  down  ;  but  the  hair  in  general 
on  the  body  is  coarfe.  It  inhabits  Brafil  and  Guiana; 
fize  of  the  marten.  When  it  runs  againft  trees,  it  leaves 
behind  an  uiuftuous  matter  that  fmells  like  mufk. 

/3.  M.  cuja.  Dr.  Gmelin  confiders  this  to  be  a  variety 
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of  the  above,  though  by  Molina  it  is  faid  to  have  a  great 
refemblance,  in  fhape,  manners,  and  teeth,  to  a  ferret ; 
but  has  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  turned-up  fnout :  the 
tail  is  as  long  as  the  body,  and  very  full  of  hair.  It  is  a 
native  of  Chili,  and  preys  on  mice.  It  breeds  twice  a- 
year,  and  has  three  or  four  young  at  a  time. 

12.  Muftela  galera,  the  Guinea  weafel:  entirely  brown. 
The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  about  fourteen  inches  from 
nofe  to  tail,  and  of  the  tail,  which  tapers  to  the  end, 
about  ten  :  the  ears  nearly  naked,  round,  and  lying  flat 
to  the  head  :  the  tongue  rough.  The  (hape  of  the  body 
like  that  of  a  rat :  the  hair  is  rough.  It  is  an  inhabitant 
of  Madagafcar  and  of  Guinea,  being  very  common  about 
the  negro-fettlements,  where  it  burrows  like  a  rabbit,  and 
is  very  fierce  ;  when  driven  to  neceflity,  it  will  fly  at  man 
or  bead  :  it  is  very  deftruftive  to  poultry. 

13.  Muftela  Afra,  the  Madagafcar  weafel  :  body  above 
brown,  beneath  pale  yellow  ;  tail  blackifh  at  the  tip.  It 
inhabits,  as  its  trivial  name  imports,  the  ifland  of  Mada¬ 
gafcar  ;  and  alfo  the  interior  parts  of  Africa. 

14.  Muftela  vifon.-  body  bright  tawny;  tail  du(ky.  It 
inhabits  North  America ;  and  is  placed  by  Dr.  Shaw 
among  the  otters.  “  It  appears  (he  fays)  to  approach 
fo  extremely  near  to  the  L.  lutreola,  or  fmaller  otter, 
before  defcribed,  as  fcarcely  to  differ  in  any  other  circum- 
ftance  but  that  of  wanting  the  white  throat,  inftead  of 
which  it  is  entirely  of  a  fine  brown,  with  a  caft  of  chef- 
nut  :  the  fur  is  very  fine  and  glofly.  It  is  probable  alfo, 
that  this  is  the  real  minx  of  the  Americans,  and  that  what 
has  been  faid  by  Mr.  Pennant  relative  to  the  minx,  under 
the  article  of  the  lefler  otter,  fhould,  in  reality,  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  variety.” 

1 5.  Muftela  pekan,  the  pekan  :  body  blackifh-tawny, 
on  the  bread;  a  white  fpot.  This  is  called  Canadenfis  in 
Gmelin  ;  but,  as  we  have  already  that  name  among  the 
otters,  we  have  adopted  the  name  given  it  by  Buft’on, 
and  retained  by  Pennant.  The  pekan  has  very  long  and 
ftrong  whifkers,  and  his  ears  are  a  little  pointed  :  the  hair 
on  his  head,  back,  and  belly,  is  cinereous  at  the  roots,  of 
a  bright  bay  at  the  ends,  and  is  very  foft  and  glofly ;  there 
is  a  tinge  of  grey  on  the  fides,  and  between  the  fore-legs 
a  white  fpot ;  the  legs  and  tail  are  black ;  its  toes,  armed 
wfith  (harp  claws,  are  covered  with  thick  hair,  both  above 
and  below.  Its  length  is  one  foot  feven  inches ;  the 
length  of  its  tail  is  about  eleven.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
North  America. 

16.  Muftela  quadricolor,  the  white-cheeked  weafel. 
Mr.  Pennant  defcribed  this  fpecies  from  a  living  animal 
at  London  in  1774,  but  could  not  learn  its  native  coun¬ 
try.  It  had  rounded  ears,  a  broad  and  blunt  nofe,  du(ky 
irides,  and  a  flat  head  :  its  face,  crown,  legs,  rump,  and 
tail,  were  black  ;  its  chin  and  cheeks  white,  its  throat  of 
a  rich  yellow,  its  back  and  belly  were  of  a  pale  yellow, 
intimately  mixed  with  alh-colour.  Its  body  was  eighteen 
inches  long,  its  tail  was  of  the  fame  length,  covered  with 
long  hair. 

17.  Muftela  foina,  the  marten  :  body  blackifh-tawny ; 
throat  and  bread  white.  This  is  an  animal  of  very  ele¬ 
gant  appearance.  Its  length  from  nofe  to  tail  is  about 
eighteen  inches,  and  the  tail  is  ten  inches.  It  is  a  native 
of  moft  parts  of  Europe,  inhabiting  woods  and  fields,  and 
preying  on  birds  and  other  fmall  animals.  If  taken  young 
it  may  be  eafily  tamed,  and  even  rendered  domeftic.  It 
breeds  in  the  hollow  of  trees,  and  brings  forth  from  three 
to  five  young  at  a  time.  The  fkin  is  ufed  as  a  fur.  It  is 
reprefented  at  fig.  3. 

18.  Muftela  martes,  the  pine-marten  :  body  blackifh- 
tawny  :  throat  and  bread  yellow.  This  fpecies  is  found 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Alia,  and  America,  and 
very  rarely  in  the  fouth.  It  preys  by  night ;  lives  by  day 
in  hollow  trees,  and  fquirrels’  nefts  ;  it  feeds  on  young 
fquirrels,  mice,  berries,  ripe  fruits,  and  honey:  in  the 
winter  it  will  watch  for  and  devour  pigeons  and  poultry. 
It  brings  forth  feven  or  eight  young  at  a  time. 

jg.  Muftela  Guianenfis,  the  Guinea  marten ;  dark- 
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brown ;  forehead  white ;  the  neck  has  a  long  narrow  ftripe 
along  the  fide.  It  inhabits  Guinea,  is  about  two  feet  long, 
with  a  tail  of  five  inches.  The  fur  is  fprinkled  witii  black 
and  white. 

20.  Muftela  laniger,  the  woolly  marten  :  body  covered 
with  woolly  hair  ;  tail  long  and  tapering.  It  inhabits 
Cayenne  ;  and  is  fixteen  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  five 
inches. 

21.  Muftela  grandis,  the  grey-headed  marten  :  head, 
and  upper  part  of  the  fides  and  neck,  greyifh  ;  the  throat, 
alid  under  fide  of  the  neck,  white  ;  and  all  the  reft  of  the 
body,  limbs,  and  tail,  black.  Its  length  from  the  tip  of 
the  nofe  to  the  tail  is  above  two  feet ;  of  the  tail  (which 
is  full  of  hair),  eighteen  inches.  It  inhabits  Guiana. 
Buffon's  Suppl.  vi.  250. 

22.  Muftela  maculata,  the  fpotted  marten  :  dulky,  fpot- 
ted  with  white.  This,  which  is  defcribed  in  Governor 
Phillips’s  Voyage  to  Botany  Bay,  is  lard  to  mealure  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  from  nofe  to  tail,  and  the  tail  nearly  as  much  : 
the  vifage  is  of  a  pointed  drape  ;  and  the  colour  is  faid  to 
be  black,  marked  all  over,  the  tail  not  excepted,  with 
irregular  blotches  of  white  :  the  tail  is  reprefented  as 
thin,  and  gradually  tapering  to  the  end  ;  the  whifkers  very 
long. 

23.  Muftela  zibellina,  the  fable.  There  are  three  va¬ 
rieties  of  this  fpecies  :  a.  Body  dark-tawny  ;  forehead 
white  ;  throat  cinereous  ;  (3.  lnowy  white ;  y.  has  a  collar 
of  white  or  yellow  fpots  round  the  neck.  This  fpecies, 
highly  valued  for  its  fine  fur,  has  long  whifkers,  round 
ears,  large  feet,  white  claws,  and  a  long  and  bufhy  tail ; 
the  colour  of  the  hair  is  black  at  the  tips,  cinereous  at 
bottom  ;  its  chin  is  cinereous,  fometimes  white,  yellow, 
or  fpotted ;  the  edges  of  its  ears  alfo  yellowifh:  fome¬ 
times  its  hair  has  a  tawny  caft ;  for  in  fpring,  after  chan¬ 
ging  its  coat,  its  colour  varies :  there  are  inftances  of 
fome  being  found  of  a  fnowy  whitenefs.  In  fize,  it  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  marten,  which  it  alfo  very  much  re- 
fembles  in  form  ;  but  there  is  one  fpecific  diftindtion  wor¬ 
thy  of  notice  ;  the  tail  of  the  marten  is  much  longer  than 
the  hind-legs,  when  extended ;  that  of  the  fable  is  fhorter. 
It  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Afia  and  America ; 
Siberia,  Kamfchatka,  and  the  Kurile  ifles,  between  Kamf- 
chatka  and  Japan.  There  are  none  to  be  found  weft  of 
the  Urallian  mountains  ;  but  they  increafe  in  numbers  as 
you  advance  thence  to  the  eaftward:  they  live  in  holes  in 
the  earth,  or  under  the  roots  of  trees  :  like  the  marten, 
they  form  nefts  in  the  trees,  and  will  leap  with  great  agi¬ 
lity  from  one  tree  to  another :  they  are  very  lively,  and 
much  in  motion  during  the  night,  but  deep  much  in  the 
day  :  they  prey,  during  fummer,  on  ermines,  weafels,  and 
fquirrels  ;  but,  above  all,  on  hares;  in  winter,  on  birds  ; 
in  autumn,  on  hurtle-berries,  cranberries,  and  the  ber¬ 
ries  of  the  fervice-tree  ;  but  in  that  feafon  their  (kins  are 
the  worft  ;  as  that  kind  of  diet,  it  is  faid,  caufes  them  to 
itch,  and  to  rub  off  their  fur  againft  the  trees.  They  bring 
forth  at  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  and  have 
from  three  to  five  at  a  time,  which  they  fuckle  for  four 
or  five  weeks  :  their  excrements  are  moft  exceffively  fetid. 

Formerly,  in  the  Ruffian  empire,  the  hunting  of  thefe 
animals  was  the  talk  impofed  on  thofe  exiles  who  were 
banifhed  into  Siberia.  As  that  country  became  more  po¬ 
pulous,  the  fables  have,  in  a  good  meafure,  quitted  it, 
and  retired  into  the  defect  forefts  and  mountains.  They 
ufually  refide  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  fmall  iflands 
near  them.  At  prefent  the  fable-hunters  form  themfeives 
into  parties  or  troops,  from  five  to  forty  each  ;  the  lalt 
lubdivide  into  fmaller  parties,  and  each  choofes  a  leader  ; 
but  there  is  one  commander-in-chief  that  direfts  the 
whole.  A  fmall  covered  boat  is  prepared  for  each  party, 
laden  with  provifion,  a  dog  and  a  net  for  every  two  men, 
and  a  veflel  to  bake  their  bread  in.  Each  party  has  alfo 
an  interpreter  for  the  part  of  the  country  they  intend  to 
penetrate.  Every  party  then  fets  out,  according  to  the 
courfe  their  leader  points  to  them.  They  afcend  the  ri¬ 
vers,  drawing  up  their  boats,  till  they  arrive  in  the  limit¬ 
ing- 
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ing-country.  There  they  flop,  build  huts,  and  wait  till 
the  waters  are  frozen,  and  the  feafon  commences.  Before 
they  begin  the  chafe,  their  leader  aflembles  them  ;  they 
join  in  a  prayer  to  the  Almighty  for  fuccefs,  and  then 
leparate.  The  firlt  fable  each  party  takes  is  called  God’s 
fable,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  church.  They  then  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  woods,  and  mark  the  trees  as  they  advance, 
that  they  may  know  their  way  back.  In  their  hunting- 
quarters  they  form  huts  of  trees,  and  bank  -up  the  fnow 
around  them.  Near  thefe  they  lay  their  traps  ;  then  ad¬ 
vance  farther,  and  lay  more  traps ;  dill  building  new  huts 
in  every  quarter,  ami  returning  fuccelfively  to  every  old 
one,  to  vifit  the  traps,  and  to  take  out  the  game,  and  to 
fkin  it,  which  none  but  the  chief  of  the  party  mull  do. 
During  this  time  they  are  fupplied  with  provifions  by 
perfons  who  are  employed  to  bring  it  on  fledges  from  the 
places  on  their  route  where  they  are  obliged  to  form  ma¬ 
gazines.  The  traps  are  a  fort  of  pit-falls,  with  a  loofe 
board  placed  over  each,  baited  with  flfli  or  flefli.  When 
fables  grow  fcarce,  the  hunters  trace  them  on  the  new- 
fallen  fnow  to  their  holes,  place  their  nets  at  the  entrance, 
and  fometimes  wait,  watching  two  or  three  days,  for  the 
coming-out  of  the  animal.  It  has  happened  that  thefe 
poor  people  have,  by  the  failure  of  their  provifions,  been 
lo  pinched  with  hunger,  that,  to  prevent  the  cravings  of 
appetite,  they  have  been  reduced  to  take  two  thin  boards, 
one  of  which  they  apply  to  the  pit  of  the  Itomach,  the 
other  to  the  back,  drawing  them  tight  together  by  cords 
placed  at  the  ends.  Such,  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  are  the  hard¬ 
ship's  our  fellow-creatures  undergo,  to  fupply  the  wan- 
tonnefs  of  luxury  ! 

The  feafon  of  chafe  being  finiflied,  the  hunters  re-affem- 
ble,  report  to  their  leader  the  number  of  fables  each  has 
taken,  make  complaints  of  offenders  againll  their  regu¬ 
lations,  punifli  delinquents,  and  fliare  the  booty.  They 
then  continue  at  the  head-quarters  till  the  rivers  are  clear 
of  ice;  when  they  return  home,  and  give  to  every  church 
the  dedicated  furs.  The  price  of  thefe  furs  varies  from 
one  to  about  ten  pounds  llerling.  Fine  and  middling 
fkins  are  fold  without  the  bellies;  the  coarfe  ones  with 
them.  The  fineft  fables  are  fold  in  pairs  perfectly  fimi- 
lar  ;  and  fuch  paiis  are  dearer  than  Angle  ones  of  the  fame 
goodnefs;  for  the  Ruffians  want  thofe  in  pairs  for  facing 
caps,  cloaks,  and  tippets.  The  blacked:  are  reputed  the 
belt. 

Sables  are  in  feafon  from  November  to  February;  thofe 
caught  at  any  other  time  of  the  year  are  fhort-haired. 
The  hair  of  fables  differs  in  length  and  quality.  The 
long  hairs,  which  reach  far  beyond  the  inferior  ones,  are 
called  os:  the  more  a  fkin  has  of  fuch  long  hairs,  and  the 
blacker  they  are,  the  more  valuable  is  the  fur:  the  very 
heft  have  no  other  but  thole  long  black  hairs.  Below  the 
long  hairs  there  are,  in  the  greater  part  of  fable-furs,  fome 
Alerter,  called  pqdofie,  or  under  os.  The  more  podofie  a 
fur  has,  the  lefs  valuable  it  is.  Between  the  os  and  po¬ 
dofie  there  is  a  low  woolly  kind  of  hair  called  podfada : 
the  more  podfada  a  fur  has,  the  lefs  valuable  it  is  reputed  ; 
for  the  long  hair  will,  in  that  cafe,  take  no  other  direc¬ 
tion  than  the  natural  one  ;  but  the  character  of  fables  is, 
that  liotwithftanding  the  hair  lies  from  the  head  towards 
the  tail,  yet  it  will  lie  in  any  direftion  you  llrokeyour  harid 
over  it.  Befldes  various  other  particulars  rel'pe&ing  the 
fur,  furriers  attend  much  to  the  fize,  always  preferring, 
cccteris  paribus,  the  biggefl,  and  thofe  that  have  the  greateil 
glofs.  The  glofs  vaniihes  in  old  furs  :  the  frefli  ones 
have  what  dealers  in  furs  call  a  bloomy  appearance  ;  the 
old  ones  are  faid  to  have  “  done  blooming.”  The  dyed 
fables  always  lofe  their  glofs,  and  become  lefs  uniform, 
whether  the  lower  hairs  have  taken  the  dye  or  not ;  and 
the  hairs  are  commonly  twilled  or  crifped,  and  not  fo 
flraight  as  the  natural  ones.  Some  fumigate  the  fkins  to 
make  them  look  blacker  ;  but  the  fmell  and  the  crifped 
condition  of  the  long  hair  betray  the  cheat ;  but  dying 
and  fumigating  are  both  detected  by  rubbing  the  fur  with 
a  nioift  linen  cloth,  which  grows  black  in  fuch  cafes. 
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The  Chinefe,  however,  have  a  way  of  dying  the  fables, 
fo  that  the  colour  not  only  lads,  which  is  more  than  the 
Ruffian  cheats  can  effeft,  but  the  fur  keeps  its  glofs,  fo 
that  the  fraud  can  only  be  detected  bv  the  crifped  hairs 

The  country  about  the  river  Ud  affords  fometimes  fa¬ 
bles,  of  which  one  is  often  fold  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
pounds  fterling.  The  bellies  of  fables,  which  are  fold  in 
pairs,  are  about  two  finger’s  breadth,  and  are,  like  the 
(kins,  tied  together  in  parcels  of  forty  each.  One  of  thefe 
parcels  fells  from  one  to  two  pounds  llerling;  tails  are 
fold  by  the  hundred.  The  very  bell  furs  mull  have  their 
tails,  but  ordinary  ones  are  often  cropped:  a  hundred 
fells  from  four  to  eight  pounds.  The  common  fable  is 
delineated  on  the  Plate  at  fig.  4. 

White  fables  are  rare  ;  they  are  not  common  mer- 
chandife,  but  bought  only  as  curiofities  :  fome  are  yel- 
lowifh,  and  are  bleached  in  the  fpring  on  the  fnow  :  the 
common  fables  are  fcarcely  any  thing  better  in  hair  and 
colour  than  the  marten. 

24.  Muflela  Americanus,  the  American  fable:  body 
light  tawny  ;  head  and  ears  whitifh.  The  fable  is  alfo 
found  in  North  America.  The  Ruffians  have  often  dif- 
covered  the  fkins  mixed  with  thofe  of  the  martens  in  the 
fur  drefles  which  they  get  from  the  Americans  by  way 
of  exchange.  Their  fur  is  more  glofl'y  than  that  of  the 
Siberian  fable,  and  of  a  bright  chefnut  colour,  but  of  a 
coarfer  quality.  The  length  of  the  American  fable  is 
about  twenty  inches;  the  trunk  of  the  tail  is  only  five; 
but  from  the  rump  to  the  end  of  the  hairs,  eight :  its  ears 
are  more  pointed  than  thofeof  the  Afiatic  fable;  its  feetare 
large  and  hairy,  both  above  and  below ;  it  has  five  toes, 
with  white  claws  on  each  foot:  thecolourof  its  head  and 
ears  is  whitifh  ;  its  whifkers  are  fhort  and  black  ;  its  whole 
body  of  a  light  tawny ;  its  feet  are  brown. 

25.  Muflela  nigra,  the  fifher-weafel :  back,  belly,  feet, 
and  tail,  black;  lides  brown,  face  cinereous,  nofe  black. 
This  feems  delcribed  only  by  Mr.  Pennant,  who  informs 
us  that,  notwithflanding  its  name,  it  is  not  an  amphibious 
animal.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where  it  isfup- 
pofed,  from  the  number  of  fkins  imported,  to  be  by  no 
means  uncommon ;  not  lefs  than  580  having  been  brought 
in  one  feafon  from  New  York  and  Pennfylvania.  It  varies 
in  colour;  and  its  length  from  nofe  to  tail  is  twenty-eight 
inches;  of  the  tail,  which  is  very  full  and  bufhy,  feven- 
teen.  The  ears  are  broad,  round,  and  dufky,  edged  with 
white  :  the  fore  legs  are  fliorter  than  the  hind  :  there  are 
five  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and  the  fame  number,  but  fome¬ 
times  only  four,  on  the  hind  ;  the  claws  are  large,  white, 
and  crooked. 

26.  Muflela  putorius,  the  polecat,  or  fitchet :  body 
blackifh  yellow  ;  mouth  and  ears  white.  This  is  an  ani¬ 
mal  well  known,  and  eafily  diflinguifhed.  There  is  a 
proverbial  exprefiion,  “  I  fmell  a  rat  ;”  but  any  one  com¬ 
ing  near  it  may  loon  fmell  a  polecat,  as  it  is  excelfively 
fetid,  being  furnifhed,  like  feveral  others  of  the  weafel 
tribe,  with  certain  receptacles  which  fecrete  a  thickifh 
fluid  of  a  peculiarly  flrong  and  offenfive  odour.  The  ge¬ 
neral  colour  of  the  animal  is  an  extremely-deep  blackhh- 
brown,  with  a  tawny  call  flightly  intermixed  :  the  ears 
are  edged  with  white,  and  the  fpace  round  the  muzzle  is 
alfo  whitifh.  The  general  length  of  this  animal  is  feven- 
teen  inches,  exclufive  of  the  tail,  which  meafures  about 
fix  inches.  See  the  Plate,  fig.  5. 

The  polecnt  is  found  in  moll  parts  of  Europe;  alfo  in 
fome  of  the  Afiatic  regions,  as  in  Siberia,  where  it  is 
faid  to  be  generally  found  with  the  rump  of  a  whitifh  or 
yellowifh  tinge,  furrounded  with  black.  It  commonly 
forms  itfelf  a  fubterraneous  retreat,  fometimes  beneath 
the  roots  of  large  trees,  and  fometimes  under  hay¬ 
ricks,  and  in  barns.  It  preys  indifcriminately  on  the 
fmaller  animals,  and  is  very  deftruflive  to  poultry.  It  is 
alfo,  like  the  ferret,  a  cruel  enemy  to  rabbits,  which  it 
deltroys  by  fucking  their  blood,  inflead  of  tearing  them 
immediately  in  pieces.  It  Heals  into  barns,  pigeon- 
houfes,  & c.  where  it  occafionally  makes  great  havock ; 

biting 
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'  biting  off  the  heads  of  fowls  and  pigeons,  and  then  car¬ 
rying  them  away  to  its  retreat ;  and  fometimes  it  carries 
off  the  heads  aione.  Daring  the  fummer,  however,  it 
principally  frequents  rabbit-warrens,  or  the  hollow  trunks 
of  trees,  Sec.  See.  and  prowls  about  in  queft  of  young 
birds,  rats,  field-mice,  Sec.  According  to  M.  de  Buft'on, 
a  iingle  family  of  polecats  is  fufticient  to  deft roy  a  vidiole 
warren  of  rabbits  ;  and  he  obferves,  that  this  would  be  a 
fimple  method  of  ditninifhingthe  number  of  rabbits  where 
they  are  too  abundant.  In  Spain  the  ferret  is  laid  to  have 
been  formerly  introduced  for  a  limilar  purpofe.  The 
polecat  alfo  preys  occafionally  on  filh  :  of  which  a  curious 
inftance  is  recorded  in  Bewick’s  Hiftory  of  Quadrupeds. 
During  a  levere  ftorm,  one  of  thei'e  animals  was  tracked 
in  th.e  fnow  from  the  fide  of  a  rivulet  to  its  hole,  at  l'o me 
diftance  from  it :  as  it  was  obferved  to  have  made  frequent 
trips,  and  as  other  marks  were  feen  in  the  fnow,  which 
could  not  eafdy  be  accounted  for,  it  was  thought  a  matter 
worthy  of  more  diligent  enquiry;  its  hole  was  accord¬ 
ingly  examined,  the  animal  taken,  and  eleven  fine  eels 
were  difeovered  to.  be  the  fruits  of  its  nocturnal  excur- 
fions,  the  un  ufual  maijrs  in  the  fnow  having  been  made 
by  the  motion  of  the  eels  while  dragged  along  in  the 
animal's  mouth.  That  the  polecat,  however,  fometimes 
feeds  in  this  manner,  is,  in  reality,  no  new  obfervation  ; 
fince  Aldrovandus  allures  us,  that  it  will  occafionally  take 
up  its  refider.ee  in  the  hollow  banks  of  rivulets,  in  order 
to  lie  in  wait  for,  and  prey  upon,  filh.  The  polecat  is  alfo 
delighted  with  milk,  and  will  vilit  the  dairy  in  order  to 
indulge  in  this  article  :  it  has  been  known  to  attack  bee¬ 
hives  in  the  winter-feafon,  and  to  feed  on  the  honey. 
The  fpring  is  the  feal'on  in  which  it  breeds ;  the  female 
producing  three  or  four  at  a  birth,  which  Ihe  is  faid  to 
1'uckle  but  a  Ihort  time,  accuftoming  them  early  to  fuck 
the  blood  of  the  animals  which  Ihe  brings  to  them,  as  well 
as  eggs,  Sec.  The  polecat  has  been  known  to  breed  with 
the  ferret :  and  it  is  faid  to  be  a  practice  with  warreners, 
who  keep  thei'e  animals,  to  procure  a  mixed  breed  from 
time  to  time,  which  are  of  a  colour  between  the  ferret  and 
the  polecat,  or  of  a  dingy  yellowilh-brown. 

The  polecat  is  a  ftrong  and  abtive  creature,  and  will 
fpring  with  great  vigour  and  celerity  when  preparing  to 
attack  its  prey,  or  to  efcape  from  purfuit ;  at  which  time 
it  arches  its  back  confiderably,  in  order  to  affift  its  effort. 
The  fur  is  beautiful,  and  the  {kin,  when  properly  d  relied, 
is  numbered  among  the  commercial  furs,  and  ufed  for 
tippets  and  other  articles  of  drefs.  It  is  added  by  Aldro¬ 
vandus,  that  the  furriers  endeavour  to  obtain  Ikins  taken 
from  fucb  animals  as  have  been  killed  during  the  winter, 
as  being  far  lefs  fetid  than  thofe  killed  in  the  fpring  and 
fummer. 

(3.  M.putorius  Guianenfis,  the  South- American  fitchet : 
colour  lighter ;  tail  fhorter.  This  variety  has  a  long  lharp 
nofe  ;  its  cheeks,  its  throat,  and  the  fides  of  its  neck,  are 
black  ;  its  forehead,  and  the  fides  of  its  head,  to  its  ears, 
are  white  ;  its  ears  are  Ihort,  round, and  edged  with  white; 
from  each  ear  a  narrow  ftripe  extends  along  the  fides  of 
.its  neck  :  its  body  is  covered  with  coarfe  hair,  grey  at  the 
bafe,  black  and  white  at  the  ends  ;  its  legs  and  feet  are 
black,  tinged  with  red  ;  its  toes  are  not  unlike  thofe  of  a 
rat :  the  length  of  this  animal  is  above  twenty-one  inches  ; 
its  tail  is  bulhy,  of  a  bright  chefnut,  mixed  with  white. 
It  is  rather  fhorter  in  proportion  than  the  common  pole¬ 
cat  5  it  inhabits  Guiana.  Buffon's  Suppl.  iii. 

27.  Muftela  furo,  the  ferret :  eyes  red  and  fiery.  In 
manners  and  form  the  ferret  refembles  the  polecat,  but  is 
a  fmaller  animal ;  its  ufual  length  being  about  fourteen, 
inches,  exclufive  of  the  tail,  which  is  about  five.  Linnaeus 
feems  to  entertain  a  doubt  whether  it  may  be  truly  dif- 
tinft  from  the  polecat ;  it  is,  however,  a  native  of  Africa, 
and  not  of  Europe,  and  fupports  with  difficulty  the  cold 
of  an  European  winter;  whereas  the  polecat  is  found 
pot  only  in  the  temperate,  but  alfo  in  the  colder,  parts  of 
the  European  regions;  to  which  may  be  added,  that,  ex- 
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cl u five  of  its  fmaller  fize,  it  is  of  a  more  (lender  lhape,  and 
the  fnout  is  (harper  in  proportion  than- in  the  former  ani¬ 
mal.  The  ferret  is  ufed  for  rabbit-hunting  in  preference 
to  the  polecat,  becaufe  it  is  more  eafily  tamed  ;  but  it  is 
neceffary  to  keep  it  in  a  warm  box,  with  wool  or  fame 
other  fubftance  in  which  it  may  imbed  itfelf.  It  deeps 
almoft  Continually  ;  and,  when  awake,  immediately  be¬ 
gins  to  fearch  about  for  food.  It  is  ufually  fed  with 
bread  and  milk  5  but  its  favourite  food  is  the  blood  of  the 
fmaller  animals.  It  is  by  nature  an  enemy  to  the  rabbit ; 
and  it  is  affirmed  by  Buffon,  that,  whenever  a  dead  rab¬ 
bit  is  prefen  ted  for  the  firft  time. to  a  young  ferret,  he  flies 
upon  it  in  an  inftant, and  bites  it  with  great  fury;  but,  if 
it  be  alive,  he  feizes  it  by  the  throat  and  fucks  its  blood. 
When  let  into  the  burrows  of  rabbits,  the  ferret  is  al¬ 
ways  muzzled,  that  it  may  not  kill  them  in  their  holes, 
but  only  drive  them  out  in  order  to  be  caught  in  the  nets. 
If  the  ferret  be  put  in  without  a  muzzle,  or  happens  to 
di  fen  gage  himfelf  from  it,  he  is  often  loft  ;  for  after  fuck¬ 
ing  the  blood  of  the  rabbit,  he  falls  alleep,  and  cannot  be 
regained,  except  fometimes  by  fmoking  the  hole,  in  order 
to  oblige  him  to  come  out ;  but,  as  this  is  a  praftice 
which  does  not  always  fucceed,  it  continues  to  lead  a  ra¬ 
pacious  and  folitary  life  in  the  warren,  as  long  as  the  fum¬ 
mer  continues-,  and  perillies  by  the  cold  of  the  winter. 

We  are  told  by  Strabo,  that  the  ferret  was  brought  into 
Spain  from  Africa,  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  this  was  done 
in  order  to  free  that  country  from  the  vaft  number  of  rab¬ 
bits  with  which  it  was  overrun  ;  and  from  Spain  it  was 
gradually  introduced  into  other  European  countries. 
The  ferret  is  an  animal  of  irafcible  nature;  and,  when  ir¬ 
ritated,  his  odour,  which  is  at  all  times. difagreeable,  be¬ 
comes  far  more  fo  than  ufual.  The  general  colour  of  the 
ferret  is  a  very  pale  yellowilh-brown,  or  cream-colour  j 
and  the  eyes  are  of  a  bright  and  lively  red.  See  fig.  6. 

28.  Muftela  Sarmatica,  the  Sarmatian  weafel :  "under 
parts  black  ;  upper  parts  variegated  with  brown  and  yel¬ 
low.  The  Sarmatian  weafel  meafures  about  fourteen 
inches  to  the  tail,  and  the  tail  fix  inches.  The  head,  feet, 
and  under  fides  of  the  body,  are  black,  the  upper  parts 
brown,  variegated  with  irregular  fpots  or  patches  of  tawny 
yellow t  the  mouth  is  furrounded  with  white;  the  face  is 
crofted  by  a  white  band  beyond  theses,  palling  beneath 
the  ears  on  each  fide  down  to  the  throat ;  another  white 
band  crofles  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  runs  down 
on  each  fide  over  the  Ihoulders  ;  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  is  varied  with  yellow  :  the  tail  is  black,  but  inter¬ 
mixed  with  white  and  fulvous  hairs.  This  fpecies  inha¬ 
bits  Poland  and  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Ruffia;  in  Afia, 
the  mountains  of  Caucafus,  Georgia,  and  Bucharia.  It 
is  a  molt  voracious  creature,  feeding  on  the  marmots, 
mice,  and  fmaller  animals,  where  it  relidesf  It  feizes  its 
prey,  and  firft  fucks  out  the  blood.  It  lives  ufually  in 
bodes  made  by  other  beafts ;  but  is  not  incapable  of  dig¬ 
ging  a  burrow  for  itfelf.  It  deeps  little,  preys  by  night, 
and  is  very  fierce  and  untameable.  Its  eyes  are  of  a  flam¬ 
ing  brightnefs.  It  is  very  active,  and  moves  by  frequent 
jumps ;  its  l'mell  is  very  fetid,  efpecially  when  it  erefts  its 
tail,  which  it  does  when-  angry.  It  copulates  in  the 
fpring,  goes  two  months,  and  brings  from  four  to  eight 
young  ones,  according  to  the  report  of  the  natives.  ° 

29.  Muitela  Sibirica,  the  Siberian  weafel :  body  tawny; 
feet  very  hairy.  This  has  a  black-face,  whitilh  about  the 
noltrils,  and  Ipotted  towards  its  eyes;  the  reft  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  of  a  deep  yellow,  nearly  approaching  to  fox  or  orange 
colour;  its  throat  is  fometimes  fpotted  with  white;  its 
tail  is  very  bulhy,  and  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the  body; 
its  hair  in  general  is  loofe  and  long,  and  the  foies  of  its 
feet  are  deeply  covered  with  fur.  Its  body  is  more  llen- 
der  than  that  of  the  polecat,  and  approaches  nearer  to 
the  form  of  the  float.  Its  length  is  about  twelve  inches  ; 
its  tail  fix.  It  begins  to  appear  in  the  Altaic  Mountains, 
between  the  Oby  and  the  lrtilh  ;  from  whence  it  is  com¬ 
mon,  on  wooded  mountains,  to  the  Amur  and  the  Lake 
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Baikal.  In  its  haunts,  manners,  and  food,  it  has  a  great 
refanblance  to  the  fable  ;  but  it  does  not  extend  fo  far 
north. 

30.  Mu  del  a  erminea,  the  ermine  and  float.  There  are 
two  varieties--,  a.  M.  erminea  ssftiva,  the  fummer  ermine, 
or  float ;  having  the  body  tinged  or  fpotted  with  red  ;  /3. 
M.  erminea  hyberna,  the  winter  or  proper  ermine,  which 
is  entirely  white:  but  in  both  varieties  the  tail  is  black  at 
the  tip  ;  this,  therefore,  is  the  fpecific  character.  This 
animal  refembles  the  weafel  in  general  appearance,  but  is 
■confiderably  larger;  the  body,  exclufive  of  the  tail,  mea- 
furing  ten  inches,  and  the  tail  five  and  a  half :  the  tip  of 
the  tail  is  alio  conftantly  black,  whatever  may  be  the  gra¬ 
dation  or  call  of  colour  on  the  body;  for  the  float,  in  the 
northern  regions,  becomes  milk-white  during  the  winter, 
in  which  ftate  it  is  commonly  called  the  ei'mine.  It  is- 
fometimes  found  of  this  colour  in  our  own  country  ;  and 
Mr.  Pennant  fays,  that  in  1780  he  faw,  in  his  own  grounds, 
two  in  the  ftate  of  the  molt  perfect  and  beautiful  ermines. 

They  are  met  with  alfo  in  Newfoundland  and  Canada  : 
their  fkins  are  a  great  article  of  commerce  in  Norway  and 
Siberia.  In  the  latter  country,  they  are  found  in  plenty, 
in  birch  forefts  ;  but  there  are  none  in  thofe  of  fir  or  pine. 
Their  Ikins  bring  on  the  fpot  from  two  to  three  pounds 
per  hundred.  In  Norway  they  are  taken  in  traps,  baited 
with  flelh  ;  in  Siberia,  they  are  either  fhot  with  blunt  ar¬ 
rows,  or  taken  in  a  trap  made  of  two  flat  ftones,  propped  by 
a  flick,  to  which  is  faftened  a  baited  firing,  which,  on  theleaft 
touch  of  the  animal,  falls  down  and  kills  it.  Pontoppi- 
■dan  in  his  Hiftory  of  Norway  fays,  that  the  furs  of  Nor¬ 
way  and  Lapland  are  better  than  thofe  of  Ruflia,  which 
fooner  turn  yellow  ;  and  for  this  reafon  the  former  are  in 
greater  requeft,  even  at  Peterfburgh. 

The  ermine  catches  mice  like  the  cat;  and,  when  prac¬ 
ticable,  carries  off  his  prey.  *  He  is  particularly  fond  of 
eggs;  and,  when  the  fea  is  calm,  he  l'wims  over  to  the 
iflands  which  are  near  the  coaft  of  Norway,  where  there 
are  vaft  quantities  of  fea-fowls.  It  is  alleged,  that,  when 
the  female  brings  forth  in  an  ifland,  (lie  conducts  her 
young  to  the  continent  upon  a  piece  of  u'ood,  piloting 
them  with  her  nofe.  This  animal,  though  fmall,  kills 
thofe  of  a  much  larger  fize,  as  the  rein-deer  and  bear; 
he  jumps  into  one  olktheir  ears  when  they  are  afleep,  and 
adheres  fo  faft  by  his  teeth  and  claws,  that  thole  creatures 
cannot  difengage  him.  He  likewife  furprifes  eagles  and 
heath-cocks,  by  fixing  on  them,  and  never  quitting  them, 
even  when  they  mount  in  the  air,  till  the  lofs  of  blood 
brings  them  to  the  ground.  Thefe,  however,  are  Pon- 
toppidan’s  ftories,  which  are  generally  to  be  received  with 
fome  grains  of  allowance.  The  ermine  differs  from  the 
common  weafel  in  this  particular  ;  that  it  does  notenter 
houfes,  but  confines  itfelf  to  the  fields.  The  ermine  is 
fliown  at  fig.  7.  and  the  rtoat,  or  fpotted  ermine,  at  fig.  8. 

31.  Muftela  vulgaris,  the  common  weafel:  body  pale 
reddifh-brown,  beneath  white  ;  tail  fimilar  in  colour  to 
the  body.  The  common  weafel  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  fpe- 
cies  in  this  numerous  tribe  of  quadrupeds.  Its  general 
length  is  about  feven  inches,  exclufive  of  the  tail,  wdiich 
meafures  near  two  inches  and  a  half.  Its  colour  is  a  pale 
reddilh  or  yellowifh-brown,  and  beneath  it  is  entirely 
white;  but  below  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  on  each  fide, 
is  a  brown  fpot :  the  ears  are  fmall  and  rounded,  and  the 
eyes  are  black.  See  fig.  9. 

This  little  animal  is  poflefled  of  a  confiderable  degree 
of  elegance  in  its  afpeCt,  and  its  motions  are  light  and 
eafy  ;  but  it  has  the  fame  unpleafant  fmell  with  the  float, 
and  fome  other  fpecies.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  cavities 
under  the  roots  of  trees,  as  well  as  of  banks  near  rivulets, 
&c.  from  which  it  occafionally  {allies  forth  in  quell  of 
birds,  field-mice,  & c.  It  even  attacks  young  rabbits, 
and  other  animals  of  far  fuperior  fize  to  itfelf ;  but  its 
chief  prey,  at  lead  in  this  country,  feems  to  be  the  field- 
moule,  of  which  it  deflroys  great  multitudes.  From  the 
extreme  flexibility  of  its  body,  and  its  w-onderful  activity, 
it  readily  alcends  the  fides  of  walls,  and  by  this  means 


purfues  its  prey  into  the  mod  diftant  retirements ;  and  fo 
a  frequent  inhabitant  of  barns  and  granaries.  The  wea¬ 
fel  produces  four  or  five  young  at  a  time  ;  preparing  for 
them  a  bed  of  mofs,tgrafs,  &c.  An  inftance  is  given  by 
M.  de  Buffon,  of  a  weafel’s  neft  being  found  in  the  car- 
cafe  of  a  wolf,  which  had  been  hung  up  near  a  wood  : 
the  neft  was  made  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  The 
count,  in  his  firlt  defeription  of  the  weafel,  affirmed  that 
it  was  a  perfectly  untameable  animal;  but  he  afterwards 
received  very  authentic  accounts  of  weafel s  which  had 
been  fo  completely  tamed  as  to  exhibit  every  mark  of  at¬ 
tachment  to  their  benefactors,  and  to  be  as  familiar  as  a 
cat  or  a  lap-dog.  An  account  of  this  kind  is  given  by 
one  of  his  correfpondents  in  the  7th  fupplemental  volume 
of  his  Natural  Hiftory,  which  amply  confirms  the  truth 
of  this  ;  and,  among  other  curious  particulars,  it  is  ob-, 
ferved,  that,  when  afleep,  the  mufcles  of  this  little  ani¬ 
mal  are  in  a  ftate  of  extreme  flaccidity,  fo  that  it  may  be 
taken  up  by  the  head,  and  fwung  backwards  and  forwards, 
in  the  manner  of  a  pendulum,  feveral  times  before  it 
wakes.  Mademoifelle  de  Laiftre,  in  a  letter  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  gives  a  very  pleafing  account  of  the  education  and 
manners  of  a  weafel  which  file  took  under  her  protection. 
She  affirms,  that,  far  from  having  any  predilection  for 
meat  in  a  ftate  of  putrefaction,  it,  on  the  contrary,  always 
delighted  moft  in  that  which  was  perfectly  freffi.  For  the 
two  or  three  firlt  days  it  was  fed  with  warm  milk  ;  and 
afterwards  with  veal,  beef,  or  mutton.  It  frequently  ate 
from  her  hand,  and  feemed  to  be  more  delighted  with 
this  manner  of  feeding  than  any  other.  It  was  very  fond 
of  milk  :  “  If  I  pour  (fays  M.  de  Laiftre)  fome  milk  into 
my  hand,  it  will  drink  a  good  deal  ;  but,  if  I  have  not 
this  complaifance,  it  will  fcarcely  drink  a  drop.  When 
it  is  latisfied,  it  generally  goes  to  deep  :  my  chamber  is 
the  place  of  its  relidence,  and  I  have  found,  a  method  of 
difpelling  its  ftrong  fmell  by  perfumes:  by  day  it  fleeps 
in  a  quilt,  into  which  it  gets  by  an  unfown  place  on  the 
edge,  which  it  has  difeovered.  By  night  it  is  kept  in  a 
wired  box  or  cage,  which  it  always  enters  with  reluCtance, 
and  leaves  with  pleafure.  If  it  be  fet  at  liberty  before 
my  time  of  rifing,  after  a  thoufand  little  playful  tricks, 
it  gets  into  bed,  and  goes  to  fleep  in  my  hand  or  on  my 
bofom.  If  I  am  up  firft,  it  fpends  a  full  half  hour  in 
careffing  me,  playing  with  my  fingers  like  a  little  dog, 
jumping  on  my  head,  on  my  neck,  running  round  my 
arms  and  body,  with  a  lightnefs  and  elegance  which  I 
never  beheld  in  any  other  animal.  If  I  prelent  my  hands, 
at  the  diftance  of  three  feet,  it  jumps  into  them  without 
ever  miffing.  It  iliows  a  great  deal  of  finefie  and  cun¬ 
ning  in  order  to  compafs  its  ends;  and  feems  to  difobey 
certain  prohibitions  merely  through  frolic.  During  all 
its  aClions  it  feems  felicitous  to  divert  and  to  be  noticed  ; 
looking,  at  every  jump  and  at  every  turn,  in  order  to  fee 
whether  you  oblerve  it  or  no  ;  and,  if  no  notice  be  taken 
of  its  gambols,  it  ceafes  them  immediately,  and  betakes 
itfelf  to  fleep  ;  and,  even  when  moft  afleep,  if  you  wake 
it,  it  inftantly  refumes  its  gaiety,  and  frolics  about  in  as 
fprightly  a  manner  as  before.  It  never  (hows  anv  ill-hu¬ 
mour,  unlels  when  confined,  or  teazed  too  much,  in 
which  cafe  it  exprefles  its  difpleafure  by  a  fort  of  murmur, 
very  different  from  that  which  it  utters  when  pleafed. 
In  the  midftof  twenty  people  this  little  animal  diftin- 
guifties  my  voice,  leeks  me  out,  and  fprings  over  every 
body  to  come  at  me.  His  play  with  me  is  the  moft  lively 
and  careffing;  with  his  two  little  paws  he  pats  me  on  the 
chin  with  an  air  and  a  manner  expreffive  of  delight :  this, 
and  a  thoufand  other  preferences,  (how  that  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  me  is  real.  When  he  fees  me  drefled  for  going 
out,  he  will  not  leave  me,  and  it  is  not  without  fome  troti- 
ble  that  I  can  difengage  myfelf  from  him  :  he  then  hides 
himfelf  behind  a  cabinet  near  the  door,  and  jumps  upon 
me,  as  I  pafs,  with  fo  much  celerity  that  I  frequently 
can  fcarcely  fee  him.  He  feems  to  refemble  a  fquirrel  in 
vivacity,  agility,  voice,  and  manner  of  murmuring.  During 
the  fummer,  he  fqueaks  and  runs  about  all  night  long  ; 
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but,  fince. the  commencement  of  the«otd  weather,  I  have 
not  obferved  this. 

“  From  his  delight  in  drinking  milk  out  of  my  hand, 
into  which  I  pour  a  very  little  at  a  time,  and  his  cuftom 
Or  lipping  the  little  drops  and  edges  of  the  fluid,  itlhould 
teem  that  he  drinks  dew  in  the  fame  manner.  He  very 
feldom  drinks  water,  and  that  only  with  great  caution, 
and  in  defeat  of  milk  ;  and  then  feems  only  to  refrefh  his 
tongue  once  or  twice:  he  even  feerns  to  be  afraid  of 
water.  During  the  hot  weather  it  rained  a  good  deal.  I 
prefented  to  him  fome  rain-water  in  a  dilh,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  make  him  go  into  it,  but  could  not  fucceed. 
I  then  wetted  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  in  it,  and  put  it  near 
him,  when  he  rolled  upon  it  with  extreme  delight.  One 
Singularity  in  this  charming  animal  is  his  curiofity  ;  it 
being  impoflible  to  open  a  drawer  or  a  box,  or  even  to 
look  at  a  paper,  but  the  little  creature  will  examine  it 
alfo.  If  he  gets  into  any  place  where  I  am  afraid  of  per¬ 
mitting  him  to'ftay,  I  take  a  paper  or  a  book,  and  look 
attentively  at  it ;  when  he  immediately  runs  upon  my 
hand  andfurveys  with  an  air  of  curiofity  whatever  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  hold.  I  mull  farther  obferve,  that  he  plays  with 
a  young  cat  and  dog,  both  of  fome  lize,  getting  about 
their  necks,  backs,  and  paws,  without  their  doing  him 
the  leaft  injury.” 

But  we  have  alfo  the  teftimony  of  Aldrovandus  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  weafel’s  being  fometimes  completely  tamed  ; 
fo  that  Button  might  have  found  an  exception  to  his  ge¬ 
neral  charafter  of  the  animal,  even  if  he  had  not  received 
thefe  modern  atteftations.  Aldrovandus  even  exprefsly 
afferts,  that  weafels  are  eafily  tamed,  and  that,  when  tame, 
they  are  remarkably  playful  ;  adding,  at  the  fame  time, 
from  Cardan,  that  their  teeth  fliould  be  rubbed  with  gar- 
lick,  after  which  they  will  not  prefume  to  bite  :  “  Caste- 
rum  animadvertendum  eft  inter  animalia  muftelas  facile 
cicurari,  etprascique  quando  ad  mentem  Cardani,  illarum 
dentes  allio  pe'rfricantur,  quia  impofterum  quempiam 
mordicus  apprehendere  non  audent,  et  cicuratse  collu- 
fionibus  quotidie  indulgent.”  Aldrovandus  alfo  quote's 
(from  Strozza)  part  of  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  a  tame 
.  weafel : 

1 \il  poterat  puero  te  gratius  ejje,  nee  illi 
Morte  tua  quicqudm  triflius  ejfJ'e  potejl. 

Tu  digitos  modi  tentabus  improba  morfu, 

Porredo  ludens Jhnifupina  icde, 

Et  modem  e  lubiis  noras  J'orber  e J'alivam, 

Et  quiddam  exiguo  murmure  dulcc  queri. 

Loving  and  lov’d,  thy  mafter’s  grief! 

Thou  could’ft  th’  uncounted  hours  beguile  j 
And,  nibbling  at  his  fingers  oft, 

Watch  anxious  for  th’  approving  fmile : 

Or,  ftretching  forth  the  playful  foot, 

Around  in  wanton  gambols  rove, 

Or  gently  fip  the  rofy  lip. 

And  in  light  murmurs  fpeak  thy  love. 

(3.  M.  nivalis  :  body  white;  a  few  black  hairs  at  the 
tip  of  the  tail.  It  appears  that  in  fome  inftances,  and  in 
fome  countries,  the  weafel  turns  white,  like  the  float,  but 
Hill  preferving  the  black  tip  to  the  tail. 

32.  Muftela  melina,  the  pale  weafel  :  back  and  belly 
pale  cinereous-yellow  ;  face,  crowm,  legs,  and  tail,  black. 
Head  flat ;  ears  rounded;  nofe  broad,  blunt;  cheeks  and 
chin  white  ;  throat  rich  yellow.  Length  eighteen  inches  ; 
tail  long  as  the  body. 

33.  Muftela  quiqui :  brown,  with  cuneiform  fnout. 
This  fpecies  inhabits  Chili,  living  under  ground,  and 
feeding  on  mice,  &c.  It  is  principally  diftinguiftied  by 
its  cuneiform  or  wedge-lhaped  fnout.  The  ears  are  fliort 
and  round,  with  a  white  fpot  in  the  middle;  the  legs  and 
tail  fhort ;  the  feet  like  thofe  of  a  lizard.  The  length  of 
the  animal  from  nofe  to  tail  thirteen  inches. 

34.  Muftela  touan:  body  above  ferruginous,  beneath 
white  :  tail  naked  towards  the  tip.  This  is  a  very  fmall 
fpecies,  lefs  than  the  common  weafel,  and  is  a  native  of 
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Cayenne,  living  in  hollow  trees,  and  feeding  on  worms 
and  infefls.  The  upper  part  of  the  fnout,  the  head,  and 
the  whole  body  as  far  as  the  tail,  is  blackifh ;  the  fides  of 
the  body  and  limbs  bright  ferruginous  ;  and  the  lower 
parts,  from  throat  to  tail,  white. 

The  following  are  perhaps  included  in  fome  of  the  fore¬ 
going  defcriptions,  though  under  other  names. 

35.  The  ermined  wealel,  defcribed  by  Pennant  in  his 
edition  of  1793,  and  by  Harrifon,  N°  78.  Body  white 
and  fpotted  ;  tail  annulated,  ears  rofe-coloured. 

36.  The  lobfter-vveafel,  common  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
fomewhat  like  a  polecat,  but  the  volume  of  its  body 
larger  ;  colour  reddilh  brown  or  bright  chocolate  ;  throat 
white,  tinged  with  yellow;  fnout  fliarp :  finell  when  hunted 
very  fetid. 

37.  The  mufky  weafel.  This  has  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  cinereous,  dalhed  with  yellow,  and  marked  with 
fome  obfcure  dufky  lines  :  the  nofe,  part  of  the  cheeks, 
the  legs,  and  end  of  the  tail,  black:  on  the  middle  of  the 
cheeks  is  a  white  fpot.  It  is  a  native  of  Bengal,  and  is 
laid  to  have  a  ftrong  mufky  fcent.  Size  not  mentioned. 
Defcribed  by  Mr.  Pennant  from  a  drawing 

38.  The  llender-toed  wealel.  This  is  a  fmall  fpecies, 
meafuring  from  nofe  to  tail  feven  inches,  and  the  tail  is 
of  the  fame  length :  the  ears  fhort  and  rounded  :  the  fur 
grizzled  minutely  with  black  and  rufous:  the  toes  five  in 
number,  and  very  long  and  flender;  each  lobated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  firft  joint :  claws  fmall :  the  upper  part  of 
the  toes  and  part  of  the  legs  covered  with  fhort  velvet¬ 
like  down  :  the  tail  is  bufhy,  and  covered  with  long  rat- 
coloured  hair.  This  fpecies  is  defcribed  by  Mr.  Pennant 
from  a  drawing.  It  is  laid  to  be  a  native  of  Cochinchina. 

MUS'TEOUS,  adj.  Containing  mult ;  refembling  muft. 
AJh. 

MUS'TER,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland  :  fifty- 
fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Seelburg. 

To  MUS'TER,  v.  a.  [moujteren,  Dut.  mouftre,  old  Fr. 
a  fhow  or  exhibition.]  To  bring  together;  to  form  into 
an  army. — The  captain,  half  of  whofe  foldiers  are  dead, 
and  the  other  quarter  never  mujlered  nor  feen,  demands 
payment  of  his  whole  account.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. — 
Having  mujlered  up  all  the  forces  he  could  think  of,  the 
clouds  above,  and  the  deeps  below;  Thefe,  fays  he,  are 
all  the  ftores  we  have  for  water ;  and  Mofes  direfls  us 
to  no  other  for  the  caufes  of  the  deluge.  Woodward's 
Nat.  Hijl. 

Could  mujler  up,  as  well  as  you, 

My  giants  and  my  witches  too.  Donne. 

To  MUS'TER,  v.  n.  To  aflemble  in  order  to  form  an 
army. — Why  does  my  blood  thus  mujler  to  my  heart? 
Shuhefpeare. 

They  reach  the  deftind  place, 

And  mujler  there,  and  round  the  centre  fwarm, 

And  draw  together.  Blackmore's  Creation. 

To  Pass  Muster.  To  be  allowed. — Suchexcufes  will 
not  pafs  mujler  with  God,  who  will  allow  no  man’s  idle- 
nefs  to  be  the  meafure  of  poflible  or  impoflible.  South's 
Sermons. — Double-dealers  may  pafs  mujter  for  a  while ; 
but  all  parties  wafh  their  hands  of  them  in  the  conclufton. 
E  Ej'trange. 

MUS'TER,  J'.  A  review  of  a  body  of  forces  : 

All  the  names 

Of  thy  confederates  too,  be  no  lefs  great 

In  hell  than  here;  that,  when  we  would  repeat 

Our  ftrengths  in  mujler,  we  may  name  you  all.  B.  Jonfon . 

A  regifter  of  forces  muftered. — Deception  takes  wrong 
meafures  and  makes  falfe  mufters,  which  founds  a  retreat 
inftead  of  a  charge,  and  a  charge  inftead  of  a  retreat. 
South  Sermons. 

It  is  needlefs  to  enquire  into  the  antiquity  of  mufters, 
fince  they  muft  have  exilled  ever  iince  an  army  has  been 
aflembled.  Without  a  jjiufter  it  would  not  be  known 
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whether  the  feudal  tenants,  or  others  liable  to  furnifh 
foldiers,  has  provided  their  due  number ;  nor  could  a 
general  otherwife  know  the  true  ftrength  of  his  army,  the 
ground  they  would  occupy,  the  quantity  of  provifion  and 
forage  neceifary  for  their  fubliftence,  and  that  of  their 
horfes  ;  nor  the  money  required  for  paying  them.  The 
objeCt  of  a  multer  was  not  only  to  afcertain  the  number 
of  men  and  horfes,  but  likewife  to  examine  their  armour 
and  weapons. 

Great  abufes  having  crept  into  the  practice  of  mufter- 
ing  the  troops  in  this  kingdom,  fo  that  the  real  effective 
ftrength  of  the  army  could  never  be  exaCtly  afcertained, 
a  new  regulation  has  taken  place,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
feveral  regiments  and  corps  are  muftered  every  month  by 
the  regimental  paymafter,  and  detachments  of  regiments 
in  the  refpeCtive  diltriCts  in  which  they  are  Rationed,  by 
an  officer  called  paymafter  of  the  diftrict.  Thefe  have 
fuperfeded  the  commilfaries  ofmufters;  and  the  pay-lifts 
and  mufter-rolls  of  the  army  are  thus  made  to  tally  with 
each  other.  By  49  Geo.  III.  c.  12.  every  regiment,  troop, 
or  company,  is  to  mufter  twice  a-year  at  leaft.  The 
mufter  is  a  review  on  a  finaller  fcale,  and  is  often  ufed 
preparatory  to  a  review.  See  that  word. 

MUS'TER-BOOK,  f.  A  book  in  which  the  forces  are 
regiftered. — Shadow  will  ferve  for  fummer :  prick  him ; 
for  we  have  a  number  of  fliadows  to  fill  up  the  nvujler- 
book.  Shakefpeare's  Hen.  IV. 

MUS'TER-MASTER,  f.  One  who  fuperintends  the 
mufter  to  prevent  frauds. — Mufter  mafters  carry  the  ablelt 
men  in  their  pockets.  Ilaleigh. 

MUS'TER-ROLL,  J'.  A  regifter  of  forces. — How  many 
infignificant  combatants  are  there  in  the  Chriftian  camp, 
that  only  lend  their  names  to  fill  up  the  mvfter-rolt,  but 
never  dream  of  going  upon  fervice  !  Decay  of  Piety, 

One  tragick  fentence,  if  I  dare  deride, 

Which  Betterton’s  grave  aCtion  dignify’d  ; 

Or  well-mouth’d  Booth  with  emphafis  proclaims, 
Though  but  perhaps  a  mufter-roll  of  names.  Pope. 

MUS'TERFIELD,  a  town  in  South  Carolina:  ten 
ijnijes  eaft  of  Kingdom 

MUS'TERING,  f.  The  aft  of  calling  over  a  lift  of  a 
fliip’s  company,  or  a  regiment,  or  any  particular  detach¬ 
ment  thereof,  who  are  accordingly  lummoned  to  anfwer 
by  their  names  on  the  occafion. 

MUSTEWA'H,  a  mountain  of  Algiers:  forty  miles 
fouth  of  Conrtantina. 

MUS'TILY,  adv.  Mouldily. 

MTJS'TINESS,  f.  Mould;  damp  foulnefs. — Keep  them 
dry  and  free  from  mifiinefs.  Evelyn. 

MUS'TY,  adj.  Mouldy;  fpoiled  with  damp;  moift  and 
fetid. — Piftachoes,  fo  they  be  good  and  not  mufty,  made 
into  a  milk,  are  an  excellent  nourilher.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijt. 
— Let  thofe  that  go  by  water  to  Gravefend  prefer  lying 
upon  the  boards  than  on  mufty  infectious  ftraw.  Harvey. 

Waft  thou  fain,  poor  father, 

To  hovel  thee  with  fwine,  and  rogues  forlorn, 

In  ftiort  and  mufty  ftraw.  Shakefpeare's  K.  Lear. 

Stale  ;  fpoiled  with  age. — While  the  grafs  grows — the 
proverb  is  fomewhat  mufty.  ShalieJ'peare. — Vapid  with 
fetidnefs  : 

Let  not,  like  Naevius,  every  errour  pafs  ; 

The  mufiy  wine,  foul  cloth,  or  greafy  glafs.  Pope. 

Dull;  heavy;  wanting  activity;  wanting  praCtice  in  the 
occurrences  of  life. — Xantippe,  being  married  to  a  bookilh 
man  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  forced  to 
take  his  affairs  into  her  own  hands,  and  to  fpirit  him  up 
now  and  then,  that  he  may  not  grow  mufiy  and  unfit  for 
converfation.  Addifon. 

MUSTYGAN'NIM,  Mostagan,  or  Mostaganin, 
a  feaport  town  of  Algiers,  in  the  province  of  Mafcara 
orTremecen,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Cartemuf  of  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  with  a  full 
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profpeCl  of  the  fea  ;  but  in  every  other  direction  it  is  fur- 
rounded  with  hills.  In  one  of  the  vacant  fpaces  about 
the  middle  of  it  are  the  remains  of  a  Moorifh  caftie.  The 
north-weft  corner  of  the  city,  which  overlooks  the  port, 
is  lurrounded  with  a  wall  of  hewn  lfone ;  and  has  another 
caftie  built  in  a  more  regular  manner,  defended  by  a 
Turkifh  garrifon  ;  however,  the  chief  fecurity  of  the 
place  depends  upon  the  citadel,  which  is  built  on  one  of 
the  adjoining  eminences,  and  commands  both  the  city 
and  country.  L  he  town  is  well  fupplied  with  water, 
and  its  haven  is  commodious  and  fafe.  Neverthelefs* 
though  it  is.  one  of  the  largeft  towns  in  the  province  of 
Mafcara,  it  is  neither  beautiful,  nor  has  any  flourifhing 
trade  or  manufacture.  Behind  it  rifes  Mount  Magaraba, 
fo  called  from  a  people  of  that  name,  who  inhabit  it! 
This  mount  extends  itfelf  about  ten  leagues  from  eaft  to' 
weft  along  the  Mediterranean  coaft.  The  occupiers  live 
in  tents,  feed  a  great  multitude  of  flocks,  and  pay  12,000 
crowns  yearly  to  the  dey  of  Algiers.  The  town  is  diftant 
eight  miles  north-eaft  from  Tremecen.  Lat.  36.  6.  N. 
Ion.  o.  30.  E. 

MUSUE'LA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Jaen, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir :  feven  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Jaen,  and  fifty  north  of  Grenada. 

MUSU'MA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
fixty-five  miles. weft  of  Meaco. 

MUSU'RUS  (Marcus),  a  modern  Greek  poet  and  critic, 
was  born  in  the  i(le  of  Crete  about  the  year  1481  ;  from 
thence  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  ftudied  under  the 
learned  John  Lafcaris,  and  by  an  almoft  inceflant  appli¬ 
cation  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin  literature.  From  1503  to  1509,  he  was  Greek 
profeffo.r  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua,  wdiere  his  f alary  was 
trifling,  and  his  labour  very  great.  When  the  univerfity 
of  Padua  was  broken  up  by  the  wars,  Mulurus  went  to 
Venice,  where  he  publicly  taught  Greek  many  years  with 
great  applaufe.  At  the  fame  time  he  affifted  Aldus 
'Manutius  in  his  editions  of  the  Greek  writers,  many  of 
which  he  corrected,  prefixing  to  them  Greek  epigrams  or 
prefaces  of  his  own  compolition.  Of  thefe,  his  Elegy 
prefixed  to  the  Aldine  edition  of  Plato,  in  m3,  is  the 
moil  celebrated.  In  1516,  he  was  invited  to" Rome  by 
Leo  XI.  who  prefented  him  with  the  archbiihopric  of 
Malvafia,  but  he  enjoyed  this  dignity  only  a  fliort  time. 
He  died  in  the  following  year,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
fix,  juft  at  the  period  when  the  higheft  expectations  were 
entertained  by  the  learned  of  his  future  fervices  in  the 
caufe  of  literature.  Of  his  epigrams,  feveral  have  been 
publiflied,  with  his  Encomium  of  Plato ;  and  to  him  we 
are  indebted  for  the  firft  complete  editions  of  Arifto- 
phanes  and  Athenaeus. 

MUSWELL  HILL',  a  village  in  Middlefex,  five  miles 
and  a  half  north  from  London,  in  the  pariih  of  Hornfey. 
It  derives  its  name  from  a  famous  well  on  the  hill,  where," 
formerly,  the  fraternity  of  St.  John  of  Jerulalem,  in 
Clerkenwell,  had  their  dairy,  with  a  large  farm  adjacent. 
Here  they  built  a  chapel  for  the  benefit  of  fonie  nuns, 
in  which  they  fixed  the  image  of  our  Lady  of  Mufwell. 
Thefe  nuns  had  the  foie  management  of  the  dairy;  and 
it  is  fingular,  that  the  faid  well  and  farm  do,  at  this  time, 
belong  to  the  pariih  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell.  The 
water  of  this  fpring  was  then  deemed  a  miraculous  cure 
for  fcrofulous  and  cutaneous  diforders.  For  that  reafon 
it  was  much  reforted  to ;  and,  as  tradition  fays,  a  king  of 
Scotland  made  a  pilgrimage  hither,  and  was  perfectly 
cured  1 

.There  is  not  within  one  hundred  miles  of  London  a 
village  more  rural  and  pleafant,  or  that  can  boalt  more 
varied  and  extenfive  profpeCts.  Here  are  alfo  many 
genteel  feats  of  perfons  of  refpeCtability.  Wilkes's  Britijh, 
Diredory. 

MUT,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  twenty-five 
miles  fouth  of  Patna. 

MUT-BE'DR,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  branch  of 
the  Nile  ;  four  miles  fouth- welt  of  Manfora. 
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MUT-KA'MAR,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Gaft  branch 
of  the  Nile :  twenty-three  miles  north  of  Cairo,  and 
twenty-fix  fouth  of  Manfora. 

MUT-el-KO'LI,  a  town  of  Egypt:  twelve  miles  fouth 
of  Damietta. 

MU'TA,  in  mythology,  the  goddefs  of  liberty.  AJh. 
MUTABE'A,  orMouTABEA,/  in  botany.  SeeCRYP- 
TOSTOMUM. 

MUTABIL'ITY,  f.  [ mutabilite ,  Fr.  mutabilis,  Lat.] 
Cha-ngeablenels ;  not  continuance  in  the  fame  ftate. — 
The  mutability  of  that  end,  for  which  they  are  made, 
maketh  them  alfo  changeable.  Hooker. — Plato  confefles 
that  the  heavens  'and  the  frame  of  the  world  are  cor¬ 
poreal,  and  therefore  fubjeCt  to  mutability.  Stillingfleet. 

My  fancy  was  the  air,  molt  free, 

And  full  of  mutability.  Suckling. 

Inconftancy;  change  of  mind  : 

Ambitions,  coverings,  change  of  prides,  difdain, 

Nice  longings,  danders,  mutability .  Shakcfpeare 's  Cymb. 

MU'TABLE,  adj.  SubjeCt  to  change;  alterable.- — Of 
things  of  the  molt  accidental  and  mutable  nature,  acci¬ 
dental  in  their  production,  and  mutable,  in  their  continu¬ 
ance,  yet  God’s  prefcience  is  as  certain  in  him  as  the 
memory  is  or  can  be  in  us.  South. — Inconftant;  unfettled. 
— I  faw  thee  mutable  of  fancy.  Milton. 

Lor  the  mutable  rank-fcented  many, 

Bet  them  regard  me  as  I  do  not  flatter,  Shakcfpcare. 

MU'TABLENESS,  f.  Changeablenefs  ;  uncertainty; 
inftability, 

MU'TABLY,  adv.  Changeably ;  inconftantly. 
MUTA'TION,  f.  [Fr.  from  mutatio,  Lat.]  Change; 
alteration. — To  make  plants  grow  out  of  the  fun  or  open 
air  is  a  great  mutation  in  nature,  and  may  induce  a  change 
in  the  feed.  Bacon. 

His  honour 

Was  nothing  but  mutation;  ay,  and  that 

From  one  bad  thing  to  worfe.  Shakefpeare's  Cymbeline. 

MUTATIO'NES,  f.  Among  the  Romans,  poft-ftages, 
or  places  where  the  public  couriers  were  fupplied  with 
frefh  horfes. — The  mutationes  were  wholly  defigned  for 
the  ufe  of  thefe  couriers,  or  meflengers  of  ftate  ;  in  which 
refpeft  they  differ  from  manfiones.  Chambers. 

MUTBUN'N Y,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  twenty- 
three  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Bettiah.  Lat.  a6.  a8.  N. 
Ion.  85.  2.  E. — Another  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar: 
fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Durbungah.  Lat.  26.  20.  N. 
Ion.  86.  16.  E. 

MUTCH ANG',  a  town  of  Meckley  :  104  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Munnypour. 

MUTCH'KXN,  f.  A  liquid  meafure  ufed  in  Scotland  ; 
it  contains  four  gills,  and  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  Scotch 
pint.  Ency.  Brit. 

MUTE,  adj.  [ muet ,  Fr.  mutus,  Lat.  pvh;,  Gr.  Chaucer 
writes  muet.']  Silent  5  not  vocal ;  not  having  the  ufe  of 
voice: 

Mute  folemn  forrow,  free  from  female  noife. 

Such  as  the  majefty  of  grief  deftroys.  Dry  den. 

Having  nothing  to  fay. — The  heav’nly  choir  ftood  mute. 
Milton. 

Say  fhe  be  mute ,  and  will  not  fpeak  a  word  ; 

Then  I’ll  commend  her  volubility.  Shakcfpcare. 

In  mineralogy,  metals  which  do  not  ring  when  ftruck 
with  other  hard  fubftances. 

Mute,  or  funding  mute ,  in  law,  is  when  aperfon,  being 
arraigned,  either  cannot  fpeak  or  refufes  to  anlwer  or 
plead.  A  priioner  may  ftand  mute  two  ways.  1.  When 
lie  fpeaks  not  at  all :  in  which  cafe  it  is  inquired,  whether 
he  ftand  mute  of  malice,  or  by  the  aft  of  God;  if  by  the 
latter,  then  the  judge,  ex  officio,  ought  to  inquire  whether 
Vol.  XVI,  No.  1123. 
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lie  be  the  fame  perfon,  and  of  all  other  pleas  which  he 
might  have  pleaded  if  he  had  not  ftood  mute.  2.  When 
he  pleads  not  direCtly,  or  will  not  put  himfelf  upon  the 
inqueft  to  be  tried.  If  he  be  found  to  be  obftinately 
mute,  then,  if  it  be  011  an  indiftment  of  high  treafon,  it 
is  clearly  fettled  that  Handing  mute  is  equivalent  to  a 
conviction,  and  he  ftiall  receive  the  fame  judgment  and 
execution.  So  likewife,  in  petty  larceny,  and  in  all  mif- 
demeanors,  Handing  mute  is  equivalent  to  conviction. 
But  in  appeals  or  indictments  for  other  felonies,  or  petit 
treafon,  it  was  the  cuftom  till  of  late  not  to  conlider  him 
convi&ed,  fo  as  to  pais  judgment  for  the  felony ;  but  for 
bis  obftinacy  be  was  to  receive  the  terrible  fentence  of 
penance,  or  peine  forte  et  dure.  Before  this  was  pro¬ 
nounced,  the  prifoner  was  allowed  not  only  trinci  admo~ 
nitio,  but  alfo  a  convenient  refpite  for  a  few  hours, 
and  the  fentence  was  diftimtly  read  to  him,  that  he 
might  know  his  danger;  and,  after  all,  if  he  continued 
obttinate,  and  his  offence  was  clergyable,  lie  was  allowed 
the  benefit  of  his  clergy,  even  though  he  was  too  ftub'born 
to  pray  it. 

The  judgment  of  penance  for  ftanding  mute  was  as 
follows:  That  the  prifoner  be  remanded  to  the  prifon. 
from  whence  he  came ;  and  put  into  a  low  dark  chamber, 
and  there  be  laid  on  his  back,  on  the  bare  floor,  naked, 
unlefs  where  decency  forbids;  that  there  be  placed  upon 
his  body  as  great  a  weight  of  iron  as  he  could  bear,  and 
more;  that  he  have  no  fuftenance,  fave  only  on  the  fir  ft 
day  three  morfels  of  the  worft  bread  ;  and  on  the  iecond 
day  three  draughts  of  ftanding  water,  that “fhould  be 
neareft  to  the  prifon-door ;  and  in  this  fituation  this 
ihould  be  alternately  his  daily  diet,  till  he  died,  or  (as  an¬ 
ciently  the  judgment  ran)  till  he  anfwered.  Brit.  iv.  22. 
Flat.  i.  34.  §  33. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  this  punifhment  fub- 
fifted  at  the  common  law,  or  was  introduced  in  con- 
fequence  of  flat.  Weft.  1.  3  Ed.  I.  c.  12.  which  latter 
feems  to  be  the  better  opinion.  For  not  a  word  of  it  is 
mentioned  in  Glanvil  or  BraCton,  or  in  any  ancient 
author,  cafe,  or  record,  (that  hath  yet  been  produced,) 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  but  there  are  iri- 
ftances  on  record  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  where  per¬ 
fon  s  accufed  of  felony,  and  ftanding  mute,  were  tried  in 
a  particular  manner,  by  two  fucceifive  juries,  and  con¬ 
victed  ;  and  it  is  affected  by  the  judges  in  8  Hen.  IV. 
that  by  the  common  law,  before  the  ftatute,  ftanding 
mute  on  an  appeal  amounted  to  a  conviction  of  the  felony.- 
This  ftatute  of  Edward  I.  direCts  luch  perions  “as  will 
not  put  themfelves  upon  inquefts  of  felonies,  before  the 
judges  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  to  be  put  into  (or  rather 
fhall  be  fent  back  to)  hard  and  ftrong  prifon  (J'oient  mys , 
the  beft  copies  read  remys )  en  la  prifone  fort  et  dure,  as 
thofe  which  refufe  to  be  at  the  common  law  of  the  land.’* 
And  immediately  after  this  ftatute,  the  fc-nn  of  the 
judgment  appears  in  Fleta  and  Britton  to  have  been  only 
a  very  ftrait  confinement  in  prifon,  with  hardly  any  degree 
of  fuftenance;  but  no  weight  is  directed  to  be  laid  upon 
the  hody,  fo  as  to  haften  the  death  of  the  fuiferer :  and 
indeed  any  furcharge  of  punifhment  on  perions  adjudged 
to  penance ,  fo  as  to  fhorten  their  lives,  is  reckoned  by 
Horne,  in  the  Mirror,  as  a  fpecies  of  criminal  homicide. 
Min\  9.  It  alfo  clearly  appears,  by  a  record  of  31  Ed.  III. 
that  the  prifoner  might  then  poftibly  fubfift  for  forty 
days  Under  this  lingering  punifhment.  It  feems,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  practice  of  loading  him  with  weights,  or 
as  it  was  ufually  called,  preflbig  him  to  death,  was  gra¬ 
dually  introduced  between  31  Ed.  HI.  and  8  Hen.  IV. 
at  which  iaft  period  it  firft  appears  upon  our  books; 
being  intended  as  a  fpecies  of  mercyjo  the  delinquent, 
by  delivering  him  the  fooner  from  his  torment;  and 
hence  it  feems  alfo  that  the  duration  of  the  penance  was 
then  firft  altered;  and  ihftead  of  continuingT^/  he  an¬ 
fwered,  it  was  directed  to  continue  till  he  died,  which  mull 
very  foon  happen  under  an  enormous  prelfurc. 

5  O  To, 
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To  account  for  the  rife  of  this  punilhment,  it  his  beeil 
conjeCtu  red,  that  peine  forte  ct  dure,  “hard  and  violent 
punifliment,”  was  abbreviated  and  corrupted  from  prij’one 
forte  et  dure,  “  clofe  and  llrait  confinement;”  or  that 
prifone ,  the  old  French  law-term,  was  at  length  corrupted 
into  pr effing ;  fo  that  a  man,  inftead  of  being  “clofely 
imprifoned”  till  he  died,  was  to  be  “  clofely  prefled” 
between  the  bare  ground  and  a  large  weight.  At  any 
rate,  the  uncertainty  of  the  origin  of  this  horrid  punifli¬ 
ment,  and  the  doubts  that  were  conceived  of  its  legality, 
and  the  repugnance  of  its  theory  (for  it  rarely  was  carried 
into  practice)  to  the  humanity  of  the  laws  of  England, 
all  concurred  to  require  a  legillative  abolition  of  this 
procefs,  and  a  reftitution  of  the  ancient  common  law  ; 
whereby  the  ftanding  mute  in  felony,  as  well  as  in  trea- 
fon  and  in  trefpafs,  amounted  to  a  confelfion  of  the  charge. 
It  is  therefore  enaCted  by  flat.  12  Geo.  III.  c.  20,  that 
every  perfon  who,  being  arraigned  for  felony  or  piracy, 
lhall  ftand  mute  or  not  anfwer  directly  to  the  offence, 
ffiall  be  taken  to  be  convicted  of  the  fame  ;  and  the  fame 
judgment  and  execution  (with  all  their  confequences  in 
every  refpeCt)  fliall  be  thereupon  awarded,  as  if  the  per- 
ibn  had  been  convicted  by  verdiCt  or  confeflion  of  the 
crime.  Standing  mute,  therefore,  at  prefent,  in  all  cafes, 
amounts  to  a  conftruCtive  confeflion. 

To  advife  a  priloner  to  ftand  mute,  is  a  high  mifprifion, 
a  contempt  of  the  king’s  court,  and  punilhable  by  fine 
and  imprifonment.  Jacob's  Law  Di£l. 

MUTE ,  J  One  that  has  no  power  of  fpeech. — He  that 
never  hears  a  word  fpoken,  no  wonder  if  he  remain  fpeech- 
lefs;  as  one  mull  do,  who  from  an  infant  fliould  be  bred 
up  amongft  mutes,  and  have  no  teaching.  Holder. — Mutes 
and  dwarfs  make  their  fortune  in  the  grand  fignior’s 
feraglio.  The  mutes  ferve  as  executioners  to  take  offper- 
i’ons  of  the  firft  rank.  Chambers. 

Your  mute  I’ll  be; 

When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  fee. 

Shahefpeare. 

A  letter  which  without  a  vowel  can  make  no  found. — 
Grammarians  note  the  eafy  pronunciation  of  a  mute  before 
a  liquid,  which  doth  not  therefore  necefl'arily  make  the 
preceding  vowel  long.  Holder  s  Elem.  of  Speech. — The 
mutes  in  the  Greek  alphabet  are  nine;  three  of  which, 
viz.  7t,  y,  t,  are  termed  tenues;  three,  (3,  y,  o,  termed  media;; 
and  three,  <p,  %,  0,  termed  aj'piratm.  The  mutes  of  the 
I.atin  alphabet  are  alfo  nine,  viz.  B,  C,  D,  G,  I,  K,  P,  Q,  T. 
They  are  called  mutes,  becaufe  a  liquid  cannot  be  founded 
in  the  fame  l'yllable  before  them,  as  rpo;  but  a  mute  may 
be  pronounced  in  the  fame  fyllable  before  a  liquid, 
as  pro. 

To  MUTE,  v.n.  [ mutir ,  F.]  To  dung  as  birds. — Mine 
eyes  being  open,  the  fparrows  muted  warm  dung  into 
mine  eyes.  Tob.  ii.  10. 

I  could  not  fright  the  crows. 

Or  the  leaft  bird  from  muting  on  my  head.  B.  Jonfon. 

MUTE,y!  The  dung  of  birds; 

An  ancient  obelifk 

Was  rais’d  by  him,  found  out  by  Fifk; 

On  which  was  written,  not  in  words. 

But  hieroglyphick  mute  of  birds. 

Many  rare  pithy  faws  !  Iludibras. 

MUTEFERRI'RA,  J.  A  body  of  horfe  kept  up  in 
Egypt,  in  the  fervice  of  the  grand  fignior;  thefe,  with 
the  chaoufes,  were  originally  the  guards  of  the  fultans 
of  Egypt.  This  is  a  body  of  the  greatell;  dignity,  and  is 
exprelled  by  the  word,  which  fignifies  “  a  chofen  people.” 

MUTELLI'NA,/  in  botany.  See  Phellandrum. 

MUTELY,  ado.  Silently;  not  vocally: 

Driving  dumb  filence  from  the  portal  door. 

Where  he  had  mutely  fat  two  years  before.  Milton. 

MUTENESS,  /.  Silence;  averfion  to  fpeak. — Who 
knows  not  that  the  baihful  mutenefs  of  a  virgin  may  oft- 
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times  hide  all  the  unlivelinefs,  and  natural  floth,  which 
is  really  unfit  for  converfation  ?  Milton. 

MUTETGUNG',  a  river  of  New  Jerfey,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  39.  57.  N.  Ion.  74.  12.  VV. 

MUTH'EL  (Johann-Godfried),  a  German  mufician 
fettled  at  Riga,  who,  though  but  little  known  in  his 
own  country,  was  a  mufician  of  great  abilities  both  as 
a  compofer  and  performer.  He  was  a  difciple  of  Sebaftian 
Bach,  and  had  refided  fome  time  at  Schwerin  before  he 
went  to  Riga.  When  a  ftudent  at  Leipfic,  he  vanquiftied 
all  the  difficulties  to  be  found  in  the  leffons  and  organ- 
pieces  of  his  mafter  and  of  Handel ;  then  he  feems  to 
have  made  Emanuel  Bach  his  model  of  compolition. 

The  firft  of  Muthel’s  works  that  we  can  trace  were 
Odes,  printed  at  Hamburgh  in  1759;  the  reft,  which  are 
all  for  the  harpfichord,  appeared  in  the  following  order; 
Three  Sonatas  and  two  Airs,  with  twelve  Variations; 
Nuremberg,  1760.  Two  Concertos,  printed  by  Hart- 
knock,  Riga  and  Mittau,  1767.  Duetto  for  two  Clavi¬ 
chords,  two  Harpficords,  or  two  Piano-fortes,  printed  by 
Hartknock,  Riga,  1771. 

Though  the  ftyle  of  this  compofer  refembles  that  of 
Emanuel  Bach  more  than  any  other,  the  paflages  are  en¬ 
tirely  his  own,  and  refieCt  as  much  honour  on  his  head 
as  his  hand.  Indeed  his  productions  abound  with  dif¬ 
ficulties,  which  to  common  hearers,  as  well  as  common 
players,  mull,  thirty  years  ago,  have  appeared  too  ftudied 
and  elaborate  ;  for  even  his  accompaniments  are  fo  charged 
as  to  require  performers  for  each  inftrument  of  equal 
abilities  to  his  own. 

We  think  Miithel  much  inferior  to  Emanuel  Bach  in 
grace  ;  but  fuperior  to  him  in  the  folo  parts  given  to  the 
harpfichord,  in  which  there  are  many  common  and  un¬ 
meaning  divifions  ;  but  in  no  one  of  Muthel’s  folo  parts 
in  his  concertos  is  there  a  fingle  common  or  vulgar  paflage 
to  be  found.  He  is,  we  believe,  the  firft  who  wrote  ap- 
poggiaturas  in  large  notes,  the  exaCt  length  they  fliould 
be  played.  If  not  the  firft  who  ufed  the  double  dot 
in  Germany,  he  was,  at  leaft,  the  fecond  after  Emanuel 
Bach.  Dr.  Burney  ufed  it  in  1760  in  a  book  of  leflbns, 
before  he  had  leen  the  productions  of  either. 

Muthel’s  works  are  become  very  fcarce,  and,  ®n  account 
of  their  difficulty,  were  never  much  known.  The  Duet 
is  ftill  a  curious  compolition,  manifefting  a  powerful  hand, 
great  fertility  of  invention,  and  a  talte  and  refinement 
unknown,  at  the  time,  to  all  Europe,  except  to  the  Bach 
fchool.  Burney,  vol.  iii. 

MUTHILL,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Perth,  containing  about  140  houles,  and  in  the  whole 
parifli  2880  fouls  :  two  miles  fouth  of  Crieff. 

MUTII'LABBEN,  f.  [from  the  Heb.  fignifying  to 
move  the  heart.]  A  kind  of  mufical  inftrument. 

MUTIA'NO  (Girolamo),  a  diltinguiffied  painter,  was 
born  in  1 528,  of  an  ancient  family,  at  Aquafredda  in  the 
territory  of  Brefcia.  After  acquiring  the  principles  of 
painting  under  Romanino  at  Brefcia,  he  went  to  Venice 
and  Rome,  where  he  perfected  himfelf  by  ltudying  the 
works  of  the  great  mailers,  and  made  himfelf  known  as  an 
artift.  He  was  employed  by  cardinal  d’Efte  in  embellifn- 
ing  his  villas,  and  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  in,  works  for 
St.  Peter’s  and  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican.  His  manner 
of  defign  is  grand  ;  his  colouring  good,  both  in  frefco  and. 
in  oil ;  and  his  heads  expreffive  and  graceful.  Though  a 
ftudent  of  the  antique,  he  was  alfo  one  of  nature;  and 
had  a  particular  talent  for  landfcape,  with  which  his  pic¬ 
tures  are  often  richly  decorated.  He  touched  his  trees 
fomewhat  in  the  Flemiffi  ftyle  with  fine  efteCl ;  and  was 
particularly  fond  of  introducing  the  chefnut,  which  he 
reckoned  the  moft  piCturefque  of  trees  in  the  difpolition 
of  its  branches.  Mutiano  married  and  fettled  at  Rome, 
where  he  acquired  general  elteem,  and  accumulated 
coniiderabie  property.  A  part  of  this  he  employed  in 
the  eftablilhment  of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  named 
“  St.  Luke’s,”  which  was  founded  by  Gregory  XIII.  at 
his  folicitation.  He  died  in  1590,  at  the  age  of  lixty-two. 

Tim 
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The  principal  works  of  this  mailer  are  in  the  churches  of 
Rome.  There  is  a  fine  pifture  of  his  in  dillemperat  the 
cathedral  of  Rheims,  reprefenting  Chrift  walhing  the  feet 
of  his  d i (c i pies,  with  all  the  figures  as  large  as  life,  which 
was  purchafed  by  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans,  but  re¬ 
turned  in  default  of  payment.  Several  pieces  of  this 
mailer  have  been  engraved,  efpecially  fome  large  land- 
fcapes,  by  C.  Cort.  Pilhing ton's  Di£l. 

To  MU'TXLATE,  v.  a.  [ mutiler ,  Fr.  mutilo,  Lat.  Our 
Word  was  confidered  by  P.  Heylin,  in  1656,  as  uncouth 
and  Itrange.  It  is,  however,  in  the  diftionary  of  Cot- 
grave,  long  before  that  time  ;  and  was  much  in  ufe  before 
the  reftoration.]  To  deprive  of  fome  elfential  part. — 
Such,  fearing  to  concede  a  monftrofity,  or  mutilate  the 
integrity  of  Adam,  preventively  conceive  the  creation 
of  thirteen  ribs.  Brown's  Vitlg.  Err. — Among  the  mu¬ 
tilated  poets  of  antiquity  there  is  none  whofe  fragments 
are  fo  beautiful  as  thole  of  Sappho.  Addifon. 

MU'TILATE,  ndj.  Deprived  of  fome  elfential  part. — 
Cripples,  mutilate  in  their  own  perfons,  do  come  out  per¬ 
fect  in  their  generations.  Brown. 

MUTILA'd  ION,  f.  Deprivation  of  a  limb,  or  any 
elfential  part. — This  alteration  [from  Hofeah  to  Jehofuah] 
was  not  made  by  a  verbal  mutation,  as  when  Jacob  was 
called  Ifrael ;  nor  by  any  literary  change,  as  when  Sarai 
was  called  Sarah;  nor  yet  by  diminution  or  mutilation ; 
but  by  addition ;  as  when  Abram  was  called  Abraham. 
Pearfon  on  the  Creed. — The  fubjeft  had  been  opprelfed 
by  fines,  imprifonments,  mutilations,  pillories,  and  banilh- 
ments.  Clarendon. — Mutilations  are  not  transmitted  from 
father  to  fon,  the  blind  begetting  fuch  as  can  fee:  crip¬ 
ples,  mutilate  in  their  own  perfons,  do  come  out  perfect 
in  their  generations.  Brown. 

MU'TILATOR,  f.  One  that  mangles,  or  deprives  of 
fome  elfential  part. — The  Ebionites  were  mutilators  of  the 
facred  text.  Quart.  Rev. 

MUTIL'LUS,  f.  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  infers  of 
the  order  hymenoptera.  Generic  characters — Antennas 
filiform  ;  feelers  four,  the  articulations  obconic,  feated 
on  the  tip  of  the  lip;  jaw  membranaceous  at  the  tip; 
lip  projecting,  obconic.  A  few  only  are  winged;  in 
thole  that  are  provided  with  thefe  inftruments,  they  are 
refplendent  like  pearl,  and  laid  horizontally  upon  the 
back.  The  body  is  covered  with  down ;  the  thorax  is 
retufe  at  the  bafe ;  and  the  fting  is  concealed  within  the 
abdomen. 

The  common  relidence  of  the  Mutillas  is  upon  the 
ground,  below  mofs,  efpecially  where  there  is  a  hollow 
lpace  between  the  mofs  and  the  earth.  They  are  gre¬ 
garious;  and,  when  difturbed  in  their  retreats,  make 
their  efcape  by  running  very  fwiftly.  In  many  parti¬ 
culars  the  inleCts  of  this  genus  1'efemble  the  ants,  but 
are  of  a  larger  fize,  and  more  lively  colours.  The  lpecies 
are  thirty-eight  in  number,  and  mollly  inhabitants  of 
foreign  climes. 

x.  Mutilla  helvola :  the  colour  of  this  fpecies  is  pale 
claret-red,  as  its  name  imports ;  the  abdomen  is  cylin¬ 
drical,  pubefeent  at  the  tip ;  and  the  thighs  are  com- 
prelfed.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Mutilla  coccinea:  fcarlet ;  abdomen  marked  with  a 
black  belt.  This  is  called  occulentalis  by  Linnaeus,  though 
for  what  reafon  does  not  appear,  as  it  feems  to  inhabit 
only  North  America,  and  perhaps  fome  parts  of  the  north 
of  Europe.  It  has  been  noticed  by  Catelby  and  Fabri- 
cius ;  from  whom  we  have  adopted  the  epithet  coccinea , 
as  fcarlet  is  the  prevailing  cdlour:  there  is  a  black  band 
acrofs  the  abdomen.  The  iting  is  filiform,  and  pretty 
long.  See  the  preceding  Plate,  at  fig.  10. 

3.  Mutilla  Antiguenfis:  fcarlet;  tip  of  the  abdomen 
black,  with  white  Itreaks.  Inhabits  Antigua. 

4.  Mutilla  Guineenfis:  thorax  fiubfpinous,  variolous, 
piceous  ;  abdomen  black,  with  two  white  dots,  and  an 
interrupted  band.  It  inhabits  Guinea,  and  is  large. 

5.  Mutilla  diadema ;  black;  abdomen  with  two  large 
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yellow  dots  at  the  bafe,  and  an  interrupted  band  in 
the  middle:  the  tip  has  a  white  line.  It  is  found  in 
Surinam. 

6.  Mutilla  Americana:  black;  abdomen  with  four 
red  fpots,  and  three  white  lines.  An  elegant  fpecies ; 
of  a  black  colour,  with  the  abdomen  marked  on  the  fir  ft 
fegment  by  four  red  fpots,  and  on  each  of  the  relt  by  three 
large  white  ones,  giving  the  appearance  of  three  longi¬ 
tudinal  white  Itripes  on  that  part.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  America.  See  fig.  11. 

7.  Mutilla  formicaria  :  black  ;  abdomen  with  a  line  of 
wliitilh  dots  down  the  back.  Inhabits  New  Holland. 
There  is  a  fpecimen  of  it  in  the  mufeum  of  fir  J.  Banks. 

8.  Mutilla  exulans  :  black  ;  abdomen  with  two  yellow 
dots  at  the  bafe,  an  interrupted  ftreak  in  the  middle,  and 
a  line  behind.  Inhabits  America. 

9.  Mutilla  aurata:  bluifh  ;  abdomen  with  a  large  fpot. 
Inhabits  New  Holland  5  and  may  be  feen  in  fir  J.  Banks’s 
mufeum. 

10.  Mutilla  Europea  :  black  ;  thorax  rufous  ;  fegments 
of  the  abdomen  with  white  margins.  This  is  defcribed 
in  Mr.  Donovan’s  interefting  work  on  Englifii  InfeCts ; 
but  more  particularly  by  Barbut,  in  his  Genera  Infedorum , 
as  follows :  “  The  thorax  is  of  a  carroty  red,  mingled 
with  black  velvety  down  ;  the  abdomen,  the  commanding 
colour  of  which  is  black,  is  adorned  with  two,  iometimes 
more,  yellowifli  bands;  the  head  is  coal-black  ;  the  eyes 
of  a  beautiful  pearl  white  ;  the  legs  are  velvety,  black  and 
hairy;  the  antennas  bent,  and  black.  Thefe  beautiful 
infers  are  inhabitants  of  the  ground,  and  to  be  met  with 
under  mofs.  Walking  in  Hyde  Park  the  latter  end  of 
the  fummer  in  purluit  of  in  lefts,  upon  turning  up  the 
mofs,  I  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  a  moll  beautiful  com¬ 
pany  of  thefe  animals.  Their  wings,  which  Ihone  like 
pearl,  were  laid  horizontally  on  their  back  ;  and,  but  few 
of  them  being  alatae,  gave  the  group  a  fplendid  appear¬ 
ance.  They  were  fo  fwift  in  motion,  that  I  could  not 
catch  any  more  than  one.  I  believe  there  might  be 
twenty  together,  which  convinces  me  they  live  in  1‘ociety 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  ants.  Some  were  of  a  brown  hue, 
covered  with  a  filky  dun-coloured  down :  thofe  were  the 
winged  ones;  the  apterous  correfpond  with  that  depicted 
in  the  Plate,  fig.  12.” 

11.  Mutilla  ruficornis :  black;  antennae  rufous;  tail 
whitilh.  Found  in  New  Holland  ;  a  l’pecimen  is  pre- 
ferved  in  fir  J.  Banks’s  mufeum. 

12.  Mutilla  atrata:  black  5  upper  part  of  the  thorax 
rufous ;  abdomen  blue,  with  two  wiiite  bands.  It  is  an 
African  infeCt. 

13.  Mutilla  maura :  black;  abdomen  with  four  wiiite 
fpots ;  thorax  rufous.  Found  in  divers  parts  of  Europe. 

14.  Mutilla  Hungarica  :  black ;  front  cinereous ;  thorax 
rufous  ;  abdomen  with  fix  white  dots,  and  a  lheak  behind. 
Found  in  Saxony. 

15.  Mutilla  coronata:  black;  front  cinereous ;  thorax 
rufous ;  abdomen  with  a  lilvery  white  dot,  with  two  Itreaks. 
Found  in  Saxony. 

16.  Mutilla  Halenfis  :  hairy  and  black;  thorax  rufous; 
abdomen  with  two  white  dots,  and  a  band  behind.  This 
alfo  inhabits  Saxony. 

17.  Mutilla  arenaria :  hairy,  black;  front  and  back 
of  the  thorax  white  ;  abdomen  with  four  white  fpots. 
Found  in  the.  fandy  plains  of  Spain. 

18.  Mutilla  Barbara:  hairy  and  black ;  fore  part  of  the 
thorax  white ;  abdomen  with  two  white  bands.  Inhabits 
Barbary. 

19.  Mutilla  ephippium:  hairy  black;  thorax  rufous  on 
the  back.  Inhabits  Saxony. 

20.  Mutilla  Italica:  hairy  and  black ;  fecond  fegment 
of  the  abdomen  rufous.  Inhabits  Italy. 

21.  Mutilla  Paxlemontana  :  hairy  and  black;  fore-part 
of  the  thorax  cinereous;  abdomen  with  two  cinereous 
bands;  the  fecond  fegment  rufous.  Inhabits  Italy;  and 
is  as  big  again  as  the  M.  Italica. 
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22.  Mutilla  verficolor:  abdomen  black  at  each  end, 
and  rufous  in  the  middle,  with  a  white  band,  in  which  is 
a  black  dot.  It  inhabits  America. 

23.  Mutilla  reg-alis  :  hairy,  black;  front  cinereous; 
thorax  rufous ;  abdomen  with  four  white  dots,  the  middle 
one  elongated.  Found  in  Hungary. 

24.  Mutilla  ruficollis  :  hairy  and  black;  thorax  rufous. 
Found  in  Italy. 

25.  Mutilla  ciliata  :  hairy,  black  ;  thorax  rufous;  feg- 
ments  of  the  abdomen  edged  with  a  cinereous  fringe. 
Inhabits  Saxony. 

26.  Mutilla  erythrocephala :  hairy  and  black;  head 
rufous;  abdomen  with  three  gold  bands. 

27.  Mutilla  glabrata:  fmooth,  black;  thorax  and  abdo¬ 
men  rufous  beneath.  It  is  found  in  the  Eaft ;  and  is  a 
final!  infeft. 

28.  Mutilla  rufipes  :  hairy  and  black;  antennae,  tho¬ 
rax,  and  legs,  rufous ;  abdomen  with  a  white  dot,  and 
two  approximate  bands.  It  inhabits  Saxony  ;  and  is 
fmajl, 

29.  Mutilla  melanocephala :  hairy  and  rufous;  head 
and  tip  of  the  abdomen  black.  Inhabits  France. 

30.  Mutilla  nigripes :  rufous  ;  tail  black,  with  approxi¬ 
mate  white  ftreaks  ;  legs  black.  Inhabits  the  Eaft. 

31.  Mutilla  Indica  :  black;  abdomen  with  a  pale  yellow 
band  and  white  line.  Found  in  the  Eaft  Indies  and 
South  America. 

32.  Mutilla  brutia  :  black;  thorax  rufous;  abdomen 
with  fix  filvery-white  fpots  and  band.  Inhabits  Calabria. 

33.  Mutilla  littoralis:  black;  thorax  rufous;  fore¬ 
part  of  the  abdomen  with  a  two-lobed  white  fpot ;  the 
five  hind  fegments  edged  with  white.  This  is  alio  found 
in  Calabria. 

34.  Mutilla  fpinofa :  yellowifh,  varied  with  black; 
thorax  with  four  fpines  on  each  fide;  the  fecond  leg¬ 
men  t  of  the  abdomen  has  two  teflaceous  fpots.  It  in¬ 
habits  America. 

35.  Mutilla  cephalotes  :  head  large  and  black,  fpinous 
on  each  fide;  abdomen  with  a  gold  fpot,  and  three  white 
interrupted  bands.  Found  in  Georgia. 

36.  Mutilla  bifafciata:  black;  head  and  thorax  red; 
abdomen  with  two  red  bands  ;  the  wings  are  violet-black. 
Found  in  New  Y ork. 

37..  Mutilla  fex-punftata :  black;  thorax  fubcylindri- 
cal,  immaculate;  abdomen  with  three  whitilh  dots  on 
each  fide.  Inhabits  Africa. 

38.  Mutilla fex-maculata;  black;  thorax  rufous  above  ; 
abdomen  with  a  row  of  three  whitilh  fpots  on  each  fide. 

9  J n'habits  India. 

MfJTI'NA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  municipal  city  of 
Gallia  Cifpadana,  fituated  towards  the  eall,  and  near 
Sc  ul  ten  a.  It  received  a  Roman  colony  about  the  year 
182  J3.  C.  Now  Modena,  which  fee. 

MU'TINE,/  [matin,  Fr.]  A  mutineer;  a  mover  of 
inlurreftic.B.  Not  in  ufe. 

In  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting, 

That  would  not  let  me  lleep  ;  methought  I  lay 
■Wcrlc  than’the  mutinee  in  the  bilboes.  Shakespeare. 

To  MINFIN E,  v.  n.  [mntiner,  Fr.  This  is  the  old 
word,  flickes  derives  mutiny  from  mot,  Sax.  a  meeting.] 
To  rife  in  mutiny. — Upon  all  occafions  ready  to  mutine 
and  rebel,.  Horton's  Anal.  of  Mel. — The  foldiers  fo  mutined, 
that  at  lall  the  generals  were  conftrained  to  embarque 
■themfel ves  and  come  home  to  England.  Lord  Herbert's 
Hen.  VIII. — Againil  this  decree  all  the  whole  faction  of 
clergymen  fretted  and  mutined.  Bp.  Hall. 

MU  1  INEEyR,  j.  [from  matin ,  Fr.  Our  word  was 
formerly  written  mutiner,  full  as  often  as  mutineer ;  and 
is  fo  in  our  old  lexicography.]  A  mover  of  /edition  ;  an 
oppoler  of  lawful  authority. — They  have  cafhiered  feyeral 
of  their  followers  as  mutineers ,  who  have  contradicted 
them  in  political  cpnv.erfations.  Addifon. 

Set  wide  the  mufti's  garden-gate ; 

For  there  our  mutineers  appoint  to  meet. 
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MU'TING,  f.  The  dung  of  birds.  —  The  bird  not 
being  able  to  digeft  the  fruit,  from  her  incon  verted  muring 
arifeth  this  plant.  Brown's  Vulg.yErr. 

With  hooting  wild 

Thou  caufeft  uproars  ;  and  our  holy  things, 

Font,  table,  pulpit,  they  be  all  defil'd 

With  thy  broad  matings.  More's  Life  of  the  Soul. 

MU'TINOUS,  adj.  Seditious;  bufy  in  infurredtion ; 
turbulently. — The  law's  of  England  fhould  be  adminifter- 
ed,  and  the  mutinous  feverely  fupprelfed.  Hayward. 

Lend  me  your  guards,  that,  if  perfuafion  fail. 

Force  may  againft  the  mutinous  prevail.  Waller. 

My  ears  are  deaf  with  this  impatient  crowd  ; 

Their  wants  are  now  grown  mutinous  and  loud.  Dnjden. 

MU'TINOUSLY,  ado.  Seditioufly;  turbulently. — Men 
imprudently  often,  feditioufly  and  mutinoujly  fometimes, 
employ  their  zeal  for  perfons.  Sprat's  Sermons. 

MU'TINOUSNESS,  f.  Seditioufnefs ;  turbulence.  Ajh. 
To  MU'TINY,  v.  71.  To  rife  againft  authority  ;  tomake 
infurredlion  ;  to  move  fedition. — When  Caefar’s  army 
mutinied,  and  grew  troublefome,  no  argument  could 
appeafe  them.  South's  Sermons. 

The  people  mutiny,  the  fort  is  mine, 

And  all  the  foldiers  to  my  will  incline.  Waller. 

MU'TINY,  f.  Infurredtion ;  fedition. — Soldiers  grow 
pernicious  to  their  mailer  w'ho  becomes  their  fervant, 
and  is  in  danger  of  their  mutinies  as  much  as  any  govern¬ 
ment  of  leditious.  Temple. 

V  the  w'ar. 

Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  fhew’d 
Molt  valour,  fpoke  not  for  them.  Shalicfpeare's  Coriot. 

An  adt  is  annually  pafled  by  parliament,  called  the 
munity-a6l,  “  to  punifli  mutiny  and  defertion,  and  for  the 
better  payment  of  the  army  and  their  quarters.”  This 
regulates  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  difperfed 
among  the  feveral  inn-keepers  and  vidtuallers  through 
the  kingdom,  and  eftabiilhes  a  law  martial  for  their  govern¬ 
ment.  By  this,  befides  other  things  comprifed  in  the 
Articles  of  War,  enumerated  and  enforced  in  this  adt, 
(fee  49  Geo.  III.  c.  12.)  it  is  enadted,  that  if  any  officer 
or  foldier  fhall  excite  or  join  any  mutiny,  or,  knowing  of 
it,  111  a  1 1  not  give  notice  to  the  commanding  officer ;  or 
fhall  defert,  or  lift  in  any  other  regiment,  or  deep  upon 
his  poll,  or  leave  it  before  he  is  relieved,  or  hold  cor- 
refpondence  with  a  rebel  or  an  enemy,  or  ftrike  or  ufe 
violence  to  his  fuperior  officer,  or  ffiali  difobey  his  lawful 
commands ;  fuch  offender  ffiali  fuft’er  fuch  punifhment  as 
a  court-martial  fhall  inflidl,  though  it  extends  to  death 
itfelf.  After  the  abdication  of  James  II.  and  the  acceffion 
of  William  III.  the  military  code  obtained  the  fandtion  of 
parliament,  though  pafled  only  from  year  to  year,  under 
the  denomination  of  the  humify -act.  The  firft  of  thefe 
adls  pafled  on  the  12th  of  April,  1689,  and  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  force  to  the  10th  of  November  in  the  fame  year. 
MU'TINYING,/!  The  adt  of  refilling  lawful  authority. 
MU'TIS  (Joleph-Celeftine),  a  learned  Spanilli  phyficiau 
and  divine,  celebrated  for  his  botanical  difeoveries  in  the 
country  of  New  Granada,  and  no  iefs  diftinguifhed  by  the 
excellence  of  his  charadter  than  the  extent  and  variety 
of  his  knowledge,  was  born  at  Cadiz  in  1734,  of  ail 
Italian  father  and  a  Spanifh  mother.  His  parents  placed 
him  under  the  tuition  of  Don  Pedro  Virgilio,  principal 
navy-furgeon,  and  profelfor  in  the  military  academy  of 
Cadiz,  honourably  mentioned  in  Loefling’s  Letters  to 
Linnaeus.  Mutis  devoted  himfelf  to  tire  ltudyof  medicine 
tili  his  twenty  firft  year,  when  lie  entered  at  the  univeriity 
of  Seville.  His  late  preceptor  being  loon  afterwards  futn- 
inoned,  with  other  eminent  medical  pradti doners,  to  a 
confultation  upon  the  declining  health  of  Ferdinand  VI. 
and  his  queen,  Mutis  was  choien  to  accompany  him  to 
Madrid.  There  the  young  man  procured  many  friends, 

and 
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and  much  reputation,  by  the  talents  he  difplayed  in 
various  branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  his  pro- 
fetlion,  and  was  efpecially  patronized  by  the  mini  Iter. 
Wall,  who  offered  him  a  penfion  to  enable  him  to  travel. 
This  fcheme  was  defeated  by  the  death  of  the  king,  and 
a  change  in  the  miniftry ;  but  Mutis  obtained  a  profefldr- 
fliip  of  anatomy,  and  lignalized  himfelf  by  his  physiologi¬ 
cal  knowledge..  He  turned  his  mind  to  the  foundation 
of  an  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Madrid,  led  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  tafte  for  natural  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  which  the 
youth  of  Spain,  like  thole  of  other  countries,  had,  for 
l'onie  time  pad,  imbibed  in  the  courfe  of  their  medical 
ftudies  under  JBoerhaave. 

In  1760,  the  marquis  della  Vega,  being  appointed 
viceroy  of  New  Granada,  folicited  Mutis  to  accompany 
him  as  his  phyfician.  This  propofal  was  joyfully  accepted  ; 
not  probably  with  any  view  to  a  final  fettl'ement  in  that 
dillant  region,  but  rather  as  a  ftep  to  future  advancement 
at  home,  after  his  curiofity  had  been  in  fome  rneafure 
gratified  abroad.  On  bis  arrival  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota, 
the  capital  of  New'  Granada,  our  ardent  and  intelligent 
young  philosopher  immediately  anticipated  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  bis  communicating,  as  well  as  acquiring,  know¬ 
ledge.  By  the  permiflion  of  the  viceroy,  he  undertook 
to  introduce  the  mathematics  as  a  branch  of  ftudy  in  the 
univerlity ;  and  his  leclures  on  that  fubjedt  were  received 
with  enthufiaftic  attention  and  admiration.  But  it  was 
not  to  be  expedled  that  the  monkilh  profeffors  fliould 
equally  relilh  fuch  novelties.  To  acquire  or  to  diffufe 
knowledge  was  neither  their  aim  nor  their  ambition,  and 
.it  'was  certainly  not  for  their  intereft  nor  their  peace. 
They  declared  that  Mutis  was  a  conjurer,  who,  by  an 
alliance  with  the  devil,  taught  a  magical,  divinatory,  and 
diabolical,  art,  unwarranted  by  law  and  prohibited  by 
religion  :  “  How  elfe,’’  fa  id  they,  “  could  a  mortal  mea¬ 
sure  the  diftance  of  the  fun  or  of  the  moon,  or  foretell 
eclipfes  r”  Their  reprefentations  were  not  without 
eftedl.  Some  well-meaning  but  not  well-informed  per- 
Tons  forbade  their  children  to  frequent  the  fcliools  of  a 
necromancer;  and  thus  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  new  profeflor 
was. limited,  and  his  fame  in  part  eclipfed  5  for  fuch  pro¬ 
hibitions  could  hot  fail  to  fofter  a  certain  mafs  of  pre¬ 
judice  againlt  him  and  the  more  enlightened  party  which 
daily  increafed  under  his  genial  influence.  Nor  was  the 
power  of  the  inquifition  allowed  to  be  idle  in  fo  holy  and 
juft  a  caufe.  From  this  however  the  higher  power  of  the 
-viceroy  was  able  to  ihield  the  intended  vidlim,  who  gra¬ 
dually  rofe  luperiorto  prejudice  and  perfecution,  and  was, 
at  length,  by  the  authority  of  the  Spanilli  government, 
eftablilhed  profeflor  of  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  na¬ 
tural  hiftcry,  at  Santa  Fe. 

Mutis,  like  a  true  patriot,  was  anxious  to  turn  his  own 
knowledge  to  the  p radical  fervice  of  his  country.  Con- 
iidering  the  gold  and  filver  mines  as  the  rnoft  important 
national  objedls  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  lie  direded  his  at¬ 
tention  to  a  more  luccefsful  mode  than  had  hitherto  been 
pradifed,  for  working  the  mines  of  the  laft-mentioned 
metal.  Gold  is  procured  chiefly  by  patience  and  manual 
labour,  in  a  metallic  ftate,  from  the  lands  of  the  rivulets  ; 
but  lilver  can  be  obtained  by  chemical  means  only,  from 
recondite  fources  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountains.  Its 
mines  are  not  only,  like  thofe  of  gold,  a  fort  of  lottery, 
but  to  derive  a  due  profit  from  its  ores  requires  knowledge 
and  obfervation,  as  well  as  labour  and  confiderable  ex- 
penfe.  All  mining-countries  abound  with  traditions  of 
their  former  riches,  and  liberal  conjedures  refpeding 
their  latent  ftores.  By  thefe  our  philofopher  was  milled. 
He  fpent  many  years  of  indefatigable  application,  and 
exhaufted  his  pecuniary  refources,*"  with  the  zeal  and  the 
difappointment  of  an  alcliemift.  He  reaped  indeed  abun¬ 
dance  of  experience  and  of  natural  knowledge,  as  he  ex¬ 
plored  the  receffes  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  inveftigated 
the  produdions  of  their  foil,  as  well  as  the  fecrets  of  their 
geology  ;  but  his  worldly  profpeds  were  ruined.  Thefe 
he  might  have  retrieved  by  accepting  fomc  civil  employ- 
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ment  or  magistracy,  offered  him  by  his  conftant  friend 
the  viceroy,  to  whole  propofuls  of  this  kind  he  is  reported 
to  have  anfwered,  that  “  he  afpired  after  no  government 
but  that  of  himfelf,  nor  any  authority  but  over  his  own 
paflions.”  In  conformity  to  fuch  lentiments,  he  found 
the  clerical,  profeffion  more  congenial  to  his  feelings;  and 
to  that  he  for  a  while  devoted  himfelf,  as  it  appears,  ex- 
cluflvely,  reliding  for  fome  time  in  the  capital. 

But  a  miner  leldom  gives  up  his  purfuit;  and  the  former 
propenfities  of  Mutis  revived,  as  he  anticipated  afrefli  the 
means  of  indulging  them.  His  fuccefs  was  fruitlefs,  as 
before,  with  regard  to  its  original  objed,  but  not  as  to 
the  future  happinefs  and  utility  of  his  life.  The  relid  ence 
he  had  chofen,  for  the  profecutiou  of  his  purpofe,-  was 
fortunately  one  of  the  moft  delightful  in  the  world,  at 
Sapo,  in  the  government  of  Mariquita.  His  houfe  flood 
on  a  rifing  ground,  commanding  the  moft  enchanting 
profpeds,  over  an  extenfive  valley,  watered  by  the  mean¬ 
dering  river  Luifa.  The  groves  of  palm-trees,  and  the 
rural  feenery  of  the  valley,  are  encompaffed  by  a  chain 
of  hills,  whole  proud  tops  rile  one  above  another,  till 
they  are  loll  in  the  clouds.  Here  our  philofopher  enjoyed 
a  pure  air  and  temperate  climate,  equally  remote  from 
the  cold  of  the  mountains;  and  the  oppreifive  atmofphere 
of  the  vale  below.  In  this  fequeitered  abode  lie  divided 
his  time  between  the  fuperintendance  of  the  mines  and 
the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory;  while  he  fulfilled  his  clerical 
duties,  and  benefitted  his  neighbours  by  the  exercife  of 
his  original  profellion.  He  was  foon  confolcd  for  his  dii- 
. appointment  in  the  firft  of  tliele  objeds,  by  the  general 
eiteem  and  refped  which  his  charader  and  condud  in- 
fpired ;  infomuch  that  he  refigned  himfelf  for  life  to  this 
delightful  retirement,  without  a  figh  for  the  vanities  or 
the  buftle  of  the  world.  Here  botany  conftituted  his 
moft  favourite  amufement.  The  country  within  his  reach 
was  found  rich  in  plants  of  peculiar  beauty  as  well  as  An¬ 
gularity,  which  indeed  may  be  faid  in  general  of  all  the 
vegetable  produdions  of  New  Mexico.  Splendid  com¬ 
pound  flowers,  Ihrubs  whofe  Aiming  leaves  are  inverted 
beneath  with  a  denfe  woolly  clothing,  giving  a  great 
peculiarity  as  well  as  riehnefs  of  habit,  are  ftriking  cha- 
raderiftics  of  the  Mexican  Flora;  which  is  further  en¬ 
riched  by  no  fmall  proportion  of  the  magnificent  tribe  of 
palms.  To  thefe  laft  Mutis  paid  particular  attention; 
but  the  hiftory  of  them,  which  lie  is  laid  to  have  pre¬ 
pared,  has,  as  yet,  not  been  given  to  the  public.  His 
correl'pondence  with  Linnaeus  was  as  frequent  as  circuni- 
ftances  would  permit,  but  it  appears  that  many  of  their 
letters  and  communications  never  reached  their  rel’pedive 
dellinations.  To  him  he  fent  numerous  dried  fpecimens, 
many  manufeript  deferiptions,  and  a  folio  volume  of 
Indian-ink  drawings,  quoted  in  the  Supplementum. 
Among  the  fpecimens  were  fome  of  the  noble  Mutifia, 
firft  delcribed  in  that  work,  to  which  feveral  new  fpecies 
have  fince  been  added.  See  the  next  article. 

The  year  1778  makes  an  epoclia  in  the  life  of  Mutis. 
That  year  a  new  archbifliop,  Don  Antonio  Caballero  y 
Gorgora,  arrived  at  Santa  Fe,  who,  among  the  numerous 
letters  of  congratulation  from  the  fubordinate  clergy  on 
his  arrival,  had  penetration  to  dilcover,  and  good  feni’e 
enough  to  admire,  in  that  of  Mutis,  fomething  very 
.  fuperior  to  the  reft.  He  vifited  the  writer  in  his  retire¬ 
ment,  and  his  favourable  prepofl'eflions  were  confirmed. 
He  determined  that  fuch  a  man  fliould  be  made  ufeful  to 
his  country;  and,  as  Mutis  had  embarrafied  his  circum- 
ftances  afrefli  by  his  mining-projedts,  the  good  archhilhop 
obtained,  from  the  government  at  home,  a  fum  for  the 
paymeht  of  his  debts,  a  handlbme  penfion,  and  the  ap¬ 
pointments  of  botanill  and  altronomer  to  the  king.  He 
now  became  the  head  of  a  botanical  fchool  as  it  were; 
the  fuperintendant  of  a  tribe  of  botanical  adventurers, 
employed  by  the  Spanilli  government  to  velligate  the 
plants  of  America.  From  their  labours  have  originated 
feveral  publications,  efpecially  the  fplendid  Flora  Perti- 
viaua;  and  the  names  of  Efcallon,  Pavon,  Ruiz,  Valen- 
5  P  zucla. 
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zuela,  and  Zea,  are  now  celebrated  in  the  botanical  hillory 
of  that  country.  Mutis,  attended  by  fome  of  his  pupils, 
and  feveral  draughtfmen,  made  a  tour  through  the  king¬ 
dom  of  New  Granada  in  1783.  By  his  diligence  much 
new  light  was  thrown  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  Peruvian 
bark,  or  Cinchona,  and  its  various  fpecies,  as  there 
had  already  been  upon  that  of  the  bali'am  of  Peru,  the 
ipecacuanha,  the  elaftic  gum,  &c.  He  alfo  taught  his 
countrymen  the  culture  and  the  value  of  indigo.  His 
health  having  buffered  from  the  climate  of  Mariquita,  he 
was  direfted  to  repair  to  Santa  Fe,  and  to  fix.  on  fome  of 
his  pupils,  whole  youth  and  conftitutions  might  be  more 
adequate  to  fuch  labours.  In  1791  or  179a,  Zea  was  fent 
to  coliedt  living  plants  and  feeds,  for  the  eftablilhment 
of  a  public  botanic  garden  at  Santa  Fe.  But  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  ferment  of  that  period  new  inquiiitors  arofe,  as  wife 
as  thofe  who  had  condemned  Mutis  fora  magician.  The 
innocent  Zea  was  feized,  and  laid  in  prifon,  under  the 
charge  of  fome  rebellious  confpiracy,  till  the  year  1797, 
when,  with  other  viftims  of  malice  or  folly,  he  w;as 
brought  over  to  Spain  to  be  tried.  Their  innocence  was 
readily  proved  ;  they  were  honourably  acquitted,  and 
each  was  reinftated  in  his  former  fituation.  Mutis,  with 
his  accuftomed  vigilance,  took  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vifit  Paris,  to  confult  with  Juffieu,  and  the  other 
eminent  botanifts  of  that  capital,  concerning  the  com- 
pofition  of  a  Flora  Bogotenfis,  and  to  make  himfelf  mailer 
of  all  the  new  improvements  and  dilcoveries.  He  re¬ 
mained  at  Paris  till  1801,  when  he  went  back  to  Madrid. 
Whether  he  fubfequently  returned  to  his  native  country, 
we  know  not ;  but  in  1804  he  w'as  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fefforlhip  of  botany,  and  fuperintendance  of  the  royal 
garden,  at  Madrid,  in  the  place  of  Cavanilles,  wkofe  death 
happened  that  year. 

The  venerable  Mutis  was  now  eftablilhed  in  fame  and 
reputation;  but  his  advancing  age  made  repofe  in  fome 
meafure  neceffary.  Fie  continued  however  to  be  lervice- 
able  to  the  government  of  his  native  country,  and  to  the 
profperity  of  that  in  W'hich  he  had  fo  long  been  naturalized. 
He  W’as  regularly  confulted  by  the  viceroys  on  all  difficult 
and  important  queftions ;  and,  confcious  that  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  people  was  the  real  intereft  as  w'ell  as  duty 
of  the  government,  he  made  it  the  leading  objedl  of  all 
his  advice.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age;  but  of  the 
precife  date  of  his  death  we  are  not  informed.  A  pleafmg 
and  well-executed  portrait  of  this  excellent  man,  his  head 
encircled  with  a  diadem  of  liars,  is  prefixed  to  one  of  the 
late  lplendid  botanical  publications  of  his  countrymen. 
We  ought  not  to  conclude  this  article  without  recording, 
that  Mutis  was  the  means  of  introducing  Ilrawberries 
into  the  country  of  New  Granada.  He  mentions  in  a 
letter  to  Linnaeus,  that,  on  his  departure  from  Spain,  he 
advifed  the  viceroy  to  take  with  him  fome  of  that  fruit  in 
a  dried  flate,  the  feeds  of  which  vegetated  in  America, 
and  the  fubfequent  propagation  and  fuccefs  of  the  plant 
were  truly  wonderful.  He  adds  that  the  tables  w’ere 
daily  furniffied  at  Santa  Fe  with  this  delicious  fruit,  and 
with  other  products  of  the  kitchen-garden,  all  the  year 
round,  which  the  Italians  might  envy.  Sims  and  Konig-'s 
Annals  of  Botany ,  vol.  i. 

MUTIS'IA,  _/.'  [fo  named  by  Linnaeus  in  honour  of 
the  fubjeft  of  the  preceding  article  ]  In  botany,  a  genus 
.of  the  ciafs  fyngenelia,  order  polygamia  fuperflua,  natural 
order  of  difcoideae,  (corymbiferse,  Jujf.)  Generic  Cha¬ 
racters —  Calyx:  common  oblong,  cylindric,  imbricate; 
fcajes  lanceolate  ;  the  inner  ones  longer.  Corolla:  com¬ 
pound  radiate  ;  corollets  of  the  cliik  three  times  more 
than  of  the  ray,  hermaphrodite;  of  the  ray  eight,  female. 
Froper  of  the  hermaphrodites  tubular,  trifid  ;  the  outer 
iegment  lanceolate,  the  inner  fegments  linear.  Female 
oval-oblong,  entire,  with  a  linear  claw.  Stamina  :  in  the 
hermaphrodites  ;  filaments  five,  linear ;  antheras  cylindric, 
longer  than  the  floret,  with  decurrent  briltles  at  the  bale. 
-In  the  females  none;  but  only  the  rudiments  of  two 
fila  1  ents.  Piliillum;  germen  Ihort ;  flyie  filiform;  Higma 
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in  the  hermaphrodites  Ample  ;  in  the  females  two,  briftle- 
fhaped.  Pericarpium  :  none.  Seeds:  fomewhat  .oblong; 
down  feathered.  Receptacle  :  naked. — Fj, j'ential  Char  after. 
Calyx  cylindric,  imbricate;  corollets  of  the  ray  oyal- 
oblong  ;  of  the  dilk  trifid;  down  feathered;  receptacle 
naked.  There  are  eleven  fpecies,  in  two  divifions. 

1.  Leaves  pinnate.  1.  Mutifia  clematis,  or  woolly¬ 
leaved  mutifia :  leaves  pinnate  with  tendrils;  leaflets 
elliptical,  deniely  woolly  beneath.  This  is  a  climbing 
plant,  like  Clematis:  when  young,  tomentofe  all  over. 
Stem  Ihrubby,  llriated,  long,  branched,  twining.  Leaves 
alternate,  remote,  pinnate;  with  the  rachis  ending  in  a 
tendril ;  leaflets  oblong-ovate,  fubfeffile,  alternate  or  op- 
polite,  feven,  by  age  becoming  fmooth  above,  but  very 
tomentofe  underneath.  Flowers  the  iize  and  form  of  a 
large  pink;  calyx  tomentofe ;  corolla  purple,  the  length 
of  the  yay  of  the  calyx  itfelf.  It  was  found  in  New 
Granada  by  Mutis,  in  the  year  1762.  According  to 
Cavanilles,  it  was  gathered  by  Lewis  Nee,  in  ftony  places* 
not  far  from  San  Buenaventura  el  viejo,  in  Peru,  flower¬ 
ing  in  June  and  July.  This  noble  plant  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  leen  alive  in  Europe,  any  more  than  the  reft. 
Fine  fpecimens  are  in  the  Linnsean  Herbarium.  Juffieu 
remarks,  that  it  has  the  calyx  of  Scorzonera;  and,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  flower,  the  habit  of  Vicia.  Jofeph  de 
Juffieu  had  given  it  the  Peruvian  name  guariruma ;  and 
it  is  allied  on  one  fide  to  Chuquiraga,  and  on  the  other 
to  Barnadefia. 

2.  Mutifia  peduncularis,  or  long-llalked  mutifia :  leaves 
pinnate,  with  tendrils;  leaflets  lanceolate,  fmooth,  alter¬ 
nate  ;  flower-ftalks  axillary,  very  long.  Gathered  by  L. 
Nee,  in  the  fame  part  of  Peru  with  the  preceding,  flow'er- 
ing  in  July.  This  is  fmooth  in  all  its  parts.  The  leaflets 
are  ten  or  twelve  on  each  fide  of  the  common  ftalk,  alter¬ 
nate,  lanceolate,  acute,  fomewhat  decurrent,  near  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  half  an  inch  wide.  Flower  nearly  as 
large  as  the  foregoing;  calyx  fmooth;  radiant  florets 
fcarlet,  their  terminal  teeth  very  minute;  thofe  of  the 
difle  yellowilh-red,  about  fifteen  in  number;  feeds  of  both 
all  fertile.  Cavanilles. 

3.  Mutifia  viciaefolia,  or  vetch-leaved  mutifia:  leaves 
pinnate,  with  tendrils;  leaflets  lanceolate,  fmooth;  the 
low'erones  oppofite;  flow'er-ltalks  terminal.  Found  near 
Valparaifo,  in  Chili,  flow’ering  in  May.  This  is  very 
nearly  akin  to  the  laft,  butfmaller  in  all  its  parts;  and  is 
perhaps  a  variety. 

II.  Leaves  fim pie.  4.  Mutifia  ilicifolia,  or  ilex-leaved 
mutifia:  leaves  roundilh-heart-fliaped,  clafping  the  ftem, 
bordered  with  lpinous  teeth  ;  tendrils  Ample.  Native  of 
dry  hilly  places  in  Chili,  flow  ering  in  January.  The  ftem 
is  Ihrubby,  branched,  climbing,  llriated,  reddiffi,  three 
feet  or  more  in  height.  Leaves  alternate,  feffile,  clafping 
the  ftem,  but  not  decurrent,  roundilh-heart-ffiaped,  an 
inch  wide,  and  fomewhat  more  in  length,  coriaceous, 
bordered  with  ftrong,  fpreading,  fpinous  teeth,  their  ter¬ 
mination  Angularly  abrupt,  with  two  much  longer  diva¬ 
ricated  teeth;  their  upper  lurface  fmooth;  the  under 
fomewhat  downy  and  glaucous,  efpecially  when  young; 
their  mid-rib  terminates  in  a  Ample  fpiral  tendril,  thrice 
the  length  of  the  leaf.  Flowers  purple,  on  Ihort  folitary 
Ample  terminal  italks;  calyx  fmooth  ;  its  fcales  yellowiffi, 
with  a  membranous  edge.  Radiant  florets  narrower  than 
in  the  pinnated  fpecies. 

5.  Mutifia  runcinata,  or  lion-toothed  mutifia:  leaves 
oblong,  runcinate,  decurrent;  woolly  beneath  ;  tendrils 
cloven.  Gathered  by  L.  Nee,  flowering  in  December,  in 
dry  barren  fituations,  near  Port  Defire  on  the  coall  of 
Patagonia.  Stem  Ihrubby,  zigzag,  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
branched,  round,  not  winged,  except  as  far  as  the  bales  of 
the  leaves  extend.  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  about  three 
inches  in  length,  acute;  Ilrongly  runcinate,  fomewhat 
revolute;  decurrent,  and  tapering  at  the  bafe.  Flowers 
terminal,  yellow.  Willdenow  calls  this  Ipecies  retrorfa. 

6.  Mutifia  finuata,  or  blunt-toothed  mutifia:  leaves 
linear-oblong,  bluntly  toothed,  decurrent ;  tendrils  Ample. 

Gathered 
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Gathered  by  the  fame  botanift  oil  the  Cordillera  del 
Planchon,  Chili,  in  dry  fituations,  flowering  in  January. 
Similar  in  habit  to  the  lad,  as  well  as  in  the  colour  of  its 
flowers  and  the  pointed  fcales  of  its  calyx;  but  the  mar¬ 
ginal  florets  appear  to  be  broader  and  fliorter.  The  leaves 
are  bordered  with  much  fmaller,  and  far  more  numerous, 
blunt,  prominent,  not-runcinate,  teeth,  and  are  ufually 
quite  fmooth  on  both  Tides. 

7.  Mutifia  fubfpinofa,  or  (harp-toothed  mutifia  :  leaves 
linear,  fliarply  toothed  ;  arrow-fliaped  at  the  bafe  ;  tendrils 
Ample;  ftem  winged.  Gathered  by  Nee,  near  the  town 
of  Gauamantanga,  in  Peru,  flowering  in  July  ;  and  on 
the  Cordillera  del  Planchon,  in  February.  The  ftem  is 
about  a  yard  high,  fmooth,  with  three  leafy  Iharply- 
toothed  wings.  Leaves  feflile,  clafping  the  ftem  with 
their  (lightly  arrow-fhaped  bafe,  which  is  connected 
with  the  wings  of  the  ftem,  but  not  properly  decurrent, 
or  tapering.  Flowers  large  and  liandfome,  folitary,  on  a 
fliort  terminal  brafleated  ftalk :  their  radius  yellow,  or 
fometimes  purple  ;  difk  yellow. 

8.  Mutifia  fagittata,  or  arrow-leaved  entire  mutifla  : 
leaves  lanceolate,  entire;  arrow-fliaped  at  the  bafe;  ten¬ 
drils  Ample  ;  ftems  winged.  Native  of  the  highelt  moun¬ 
tains  of  Chili,  flowering  in  January  :  Nee  all'o  found  it  in 
Peru.  Stem  two  feet  high,  or  more;  downy,  with  four 
leafy  downy  wings,  whole  teeth  are  (harp  and  hooked. 
Leaves  four  or  flve  inches  long,  quite  entire,  woolly 
beneath,  clafping  the  ftem  with  their  broad  arrow-fliaped 
bafe,  gradually  tapering  from  thence  to  a  narrow  point, 
ending  in  a  long  Ample  tendril.  Flower  terminal  and 
folitary,  as  in  all  the  Ample-leaved  fpecies  ;  florets  of  the 
radius  often  ten,  purple,  without  any  barren  ftamens. 
Cavanilles  calls  it  hafiata.  Willdenow  juftly  thought  him- 
felf  obliged  to  change  the  name,  as  the  leaves  are  by  no 
means  haftate  :  fquarrofa  would  have  been  a  (fill  more 
expreflive  appellation, 

9.  Mutifladecurrens,  or  decurrent  entire-leaved  mutifia: 
leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  decurrent,  entire,  fmooth  ;  ten¬ 
drils  cloven.  Native  of  the  Cordillera  del  Planchon 
above  mentioned,  flowering  in  February.  Stem  fmooth, 
zigzag,  branched,  two  feet  high.  Flower  large,  with 
about  twelve  radiant  florets,  which  are  purple,  as  well  as 
the  difk. 

10.  Mutifla  inflexa,  or  narrow  curve-leaved  mutifla  : 
leaves  linear,  very  narrow,  deflexed  at  the  bafe,  incurved  ; 
tendrils  Ample;  braftes  awl-fhaped.  Native  of  various 
places  in  Chili.  Stem  branched,  climbing  to  the  height 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  fmooth.  Leaves  numerous,  l'cat- 
tered,  leffile,  thick,  very  narrow,  fmooth,  three  inches 
long.  Flower  large,  with  feveral  awl-ihaped  bradles  ; 
florets  of  the  radius  eight  (or  ten),  deep  purple  ;  difk 
yellow. 

11.  Mutifia  linearis,  or  linear  clofe-leaved  mutifla: 
ftem  ere<5l ;  leaves  linear,  revolute,  ereft,  l'pinous-pointed, 
without  tendrils.  Nativeof  the  mountains  of  Chili.  This 
is  Angular  in  its  genus,  for  the  want  of  tendrils.  The 
ftem  is  fhrubby,  a  foot  high,  (lightly  branched.  Leaves 
numerous,  crowded,  about  an  inch  long.  Flowers  ter¬ 
minal,  feflile,  folitary,  fmaller  than  any  of  the  foregoing. 

MU'TIUS  (Caius),  furnamed  Codrus,  and  afterwards 
Scavola,  was  one  of  the  illuftrious  Roman  family  of  the 
Mutii,  and  rendered  his  name  famous  in  the  war  between 
Porfenna  king  of  Tufcany  and  the  Romans.  That  prince, 
refolving  to  reftore  the  family  of  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
went  to  befiege  Rome  507  B.C.  Mutius  refolved  to  fa- 
crifice  himfelf  for  the  fafety  of  his  country;  and,  boldly 
entering  the  enemy’s  camp,  killed  Porfenna’s  fecretary, 
whom  he  took  for  Porfenna  himfelf.  Being  feized  and 
brought  before  Porfenna,  he  told  him  boldly,  that  three 
hundred  young  men  like  himfelf  had  (worn  to  murder 
him  ;  “  but,  fince  this  hand  has  miffed  thee,”  continued 
he,  “  it  mull  be  punifhed  ;”  then,  putting  his  right  hand 
on  the  burning  coals,  he  let  it  burn  with  fuch/conftancy 
asaftonilhed  the  beholders.  The  king,  amazed  at  the  in¬ 
trepidity  of  this  young  Roman,  ordered  that  he  (hould 
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have  his  freedom  and  return  to  Rome;  and  foon  after 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans.  From  this  adlion 
Mutiusobtained  the  furname  of  Sccevola,  or  “left-handed,” 
which  was  enjoyed  by  his  family.  See  the  article  Rome. 

MU'TIUS-SCZEV'OLA  (Quintus),  called  the  Augur, 
a  Roman  of  great  authority  as  a  lawyer,  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Laslius,  and  was  the  father-in-law  of  Lucius  Crafius. 
He  was  praetor  in  Alia,  and  conful  in  the  year  B.C.  117, 
with  Metellus,  with  whom  he  had  the  honourof  a  triumph. 
On  various  occalions  he  performed  great  fervices  to  the 
Hate  .;  and  though,  at  that  period,  far  advanced  in  years, 
he  took  part  with  Marius  againft  Sy  1  la..  Cicero  was  in- 
ftrudled  by  this  venerable  perfon  in  the  principles  of  wil- 
dom  ;  and,  in  gratitude  for  his  attentions  to  him,  he  made 
his  preceptor  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  his  flrft  dialogue 
De  Ora  tore. 

MU'TIUS-SC^TV'OLA  (Quintus),  an  eminent  Roman, 
who  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  the  year  B.C.  106,  and 
conful  in  95  B.C.  with  Caius  Licinius  Craffus.  He  was 
praetor  in  Afia,  over  which  he  ruled  with  fo  much  pru¬ 
dence  and  juftice,  that  he  was  propofed  as  a  model  for  all 
future  governors.  His  charadter  was  extremely  high  for 
legal  knowledge,  with  which  he  unqueftionably  pofl’effed 
a  moll  mafculine  eloquence.  Craffus,  in  Cicero’s  dia¬ 
logue  De  Oratore,  llyles  him  “  the  bell  orator  among 
lawyers,  and  the  bed  lawyer  arrjong  the  orators.”  Quin¬ 
tilian  gives  the  fame  character  of  him.  He  was  killed  in 
the  civil  wars  between  the  Marian  and  Sylla  fadlions,  in 
the  year  B.C.  82,  in  the  Temple  of  Vella;  and  his  body 
was  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  He  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  flrft  perfon  who  reduced  the  civil  law  to  a  methodical 
fyltem  :  on  this  fubject  he  wrote  eighteen  books,  which 
are  often  referred  to  by  the  ancient  lawyers.  He  is  fome¬ 
times  confounded  with  the  preceding;  both  having  been 
confuls,  both  lawyers,  both  praifed  by  Cicero,  and  both 
concerned  in  the  unfortunate  civil  wars  :  their  names 
being  the  fame,  an  attention  to  dates  is  neceffary  to  dif- 
tinguifli  them. 

Others  of  the  family  of  Mutius  Scoevola  were  eminent 
as  jurifconfults  and  pleaders. 

MUTIUSCHI'CA,  a  bay  or  gulf  in  the  Frozen  Sea,  on 
the  north-weft  coaft  of  Nova  Zembla.  Lat.  75.  50.  N. 
Ion.  57.  14.  E. 

MUT'NANG,  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty  miles  well 
of  Toree. 

MILTON,  j.  A  fpear,  or  filh-gig,  ufed  by  the  natives 
of  New  Holland.  See  Grant’s  Voyage. 

MUTO'VA.  See  Motoua,  p.  119. 

MUT'QUIN,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Tucuman  :  twenty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Fer¬ 
nando. 

MUTSCHCOU'R,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak:  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Ifpahan. 

MUT'SCHEN,  or  Mutzschen,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in 
the  circle  of  Leipfic.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  found  a 
fpecies  of  cryllal,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  Mut- 
fchen  diamond  :  twenty-two  miles  weft  of  Meiffen,  and 
twenty  eall  of  Leipfic.  Lat.  51.  14.  N.  Ion.  12.  48.  E. 

MUT'SCHNITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Coburg  :  nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Coburg. 

MUTT,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Bahar  :  thirty-feven 
miles  fouth-fouth-well  of  Arrah. 

MUTTAH ARR'OW,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Gu- 
zerat,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Surfooty  :  twenty-five  miles 
north-weft  of  Puttan  Sumnaut. 

MUTTAMUSKEE'T,  a  lake  of  North  Carolina,  twen¬ 
ty  miles  long,  and  five  wide  :  three  miles  north  of  Pam¬ 
lico  Sound. 

MUTTE'AH,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Bahar:  ten 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Bettiah.  Lat.  26.  ce.  N.  Ion. 
84-  35- E- 

MUTTE'AH,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Bahar:  twelve 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Bettiah. 

MUTTEA'RY,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Bahar : 
twenty-two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bettiah.  Lat.  26,  38.  N. 
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Ion.  85.  10.  E. — A  fort  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahai' :  thirty- 
fix  miles  north-north-weft  of  Chuprah.  Lat.  26.  17.  N. 
Ion.  84.  28.  E. 

MUF'TEN,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Schwitz,  fitualed  in  a  valley  called  Muitenthal,  watered 
by  a  fmall  river,  called  alio  Mut.ten ,  which  runs  into  the 
lake  of  the  four  cantons  :  fix  miles  eaft  of  Schwitz, 

2i?  MUT'TER,  v.n.  [mnlire,  mu  fa  re,  Lat.  or '  mnttra, 
Su.  Goth.]  To  grumble;  to  murmur. — They  may  tref- 
pafs,  and  do  as  they  pleafe ;  no  man  dare  actufe  them, 
nor  lo  much  as  matter  again  ft  them.  Burton. 

What  would  you  afk  me,  that  I  would  deny, 

Or  ftand  fo  mull' ring  on  ?  Shahefpeare' s  Othello. 

To  MUT'TER,  v.a.  To  utter  with  imperfeft  articula¬ 
tion  ;  to  grumble  forth. — Your  lips  have  fpoken  lies, 
your  tongue  hath  muttered  perverfenefs.  Ifa.  lix.  3. 

A  hateful  prattling  tongue, 

That  blows  up  jealoulies,  and  heightens  fears, 

By  muttering-  poilonous  whifpers  in  men’s  ears.  Creech- 

MUT'TER,  /.  Murmur;  obfeure  utterance : 

Without  his  rod  revers’d, 

And  backward  .mutters  of  diffevering  power, 

We  cannot  free  the  lady.  Milton's  Comus. 

MUT'TERER,/  Grumbler;  murmurer. — The  words 
of  a  mutterer  are  as  wounds  going  into  the  innermoft  part 
of  the  belly.  Burrow  on  the  Decalogue. 

MUTTERING,  /  Murmur;  utterance  of  a  low  voice. 
— -The  magicians  came  with  wicked  difpoiitions,  to  fet 
themfelves  againft  Mofes,  and  ufed  all  their  wicked  arts 
and  incantations,  mutlerings,  and  diabolical  ceremonies. 
Fleetwood  on  Miracles. 

MUT'TERINGLY,  adv.  With  a  low  voice ;  without 
diftinft  articulation. 

MUT'TF.RSTADT,  late  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
(now  diftevered)  department  of  Mont-Tonnerre,  and 
chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diltrift  of  Spire.  The 
place  contains  1415  inhabitants. 

MUT'TON,  f.  [rnouton,  Fr.]  The  fleflt  of  ftieep  drefted 
for  food. — The  fat  of  roafted  mutton  or  beef,  falling  on  the 
birds,  will  balte  them.  Swift. — A  fheep.  Now  only  in  lu¬ 
dicrous  language. — Here’s  too  fmall  a  pafture  for  fuch  ftore 
of  muttons.  Shahefpeare. — The  flefh  of  muttons  is  better 
tailed  where  the  (heep  feed  upon  wild  thyme  and  whole- 
fome  herbs.  Bacon. — Within  a  few  days  were  brought 
out  of  the  country  two  thouiand  muttons.  Hayward's 
Edw.  VI. — A  courtezan. — The  old  lecher  hath  gotten  holy 
mutton  to  him;  a  nunne,  my  lord.  Green's  Friar  Bacon. 
- — I  have  a  piece  of  mutton  and  a  feather-bed  for  you  at 
all  times.  Marjlon's  Dutch  Courtezan. — Sometimes  with 
laced  prefixed. — Cupid  hath  got  me  a  ftomach,  and  I  long 
for  laced  mutton.  Middleton's  Blurt.  Mr.  Conftahle. 

MUTTON  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  on  the  coaft  of  Canada.  Lat.  48.25.  N. 
Ion.  69.  W. 

MUTTON-FIS'T,  j.  A  hand  large  and  red  : 

Will  he  who  faw  the  foldier’s  mutton-fift. 

And  faw  thee  maul’d,  appear  within  the  lift 
To  witnefs  truth  ?  Dryden's  Juvenal. 

MUTTON-MONGER,  f.  A  wencher.— Is’t  poftible 
the  Lord  Hipolito  ftiould  be  a  mutton-monger  !  Dekker's 
Honrjl  Whore. 

MUT'TRA.  See  Matura,  vol.  xiv. 

MUT'TY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat :  fixty 
miles  weft  of  Noanagur. 

MUTTYA'RA,  a  town  of  Bengal :  fourteen  miles 
eaft  of  Kilhenagur. 

MUTUAL,  adj.  [ mutuel ,  Fr.  mutuus,  Lat.]  Recipro¬ 
cal  ;  each  afting  in  return  or  correfpondence  to  the  other: 

Note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 

Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing  loud. 

If  they  perchance  but  hear  at  trumpet  found. 


You  ftiall  perceive  them-  make  a  mutual  ftand, 

By  the  fweet  power  of  mufick.  1 Shakcfp.  Mercli.  of  Yen. 

What  fhould  moll  excite  a  mutual  flame. 

Your  rural  cares  and  pleafures  are  the  fame.  Pope. 

Vaugelas,  the  celebrated  French  grammarian,  makes  a 
diftinftion  between  mutual  and  reciprocal  Mutual,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  is  underftood  of  what  is  between  two 
only  ;  and  reciprocal  of  what  is  between  more  than  two. 
But  this  diftinftion  is  little  regarded  in  common  ufe. 

Mutual  Testament  is  that  made  by  two  perfons 
who  leave  their  effefts  reciprocally  to  the  furvivor. 

MU TUA'LES.  See  Metuales,  vol  xv. 

MUTUAL'ITY,/.’  Reciprocation. — Villanous  thoughts, 
Roderigo  !  when  thefe  mutualities  fo  marlhal  the  way, 
hard  at  hand  comes  vhe  incorporate  conclulion.  Shake fp. 

MUTUALLY,  adv.  Reciprocally  ;  in  return. — The 
tongue  and  pen  mutually  affift  one  another,  writing  what 
we  lpeak,  and  fpeaking  what  we  write.  Holder. 

May  I  the  facred  pleafures  know 
Of  llrifteft  amity,  nor  ever  want 
A  friend  with  whom  I  mutually  may  fhare 
Gladnefs  and  anguilh.  Philips. 

M U T U A P O L' L A M ;  or  Mooteapollam,  a  town  of 
Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Cud- 
dalore. 

MUTUATION,  J".  The  aft  of  borrowing — Here  is. a 
fale,  there  a  lending  :  in  both  there  feems  to  be  a  valua¬ 
tion  of  time  ;  which,  .whether  in  cafe  of  mutnation  or  fale, 
may  juftly  be  fufpefted  for  unlawful.  Bp.  Hall's  Cafes  of 
Confcience. 

MUTUATI'TIOUS,  adf  Borrowed  ;  taken  from  fome 
other. — Her  goodly  wares  of  mercenary  mafles,  of  pardons 
and  indulgences,  of  the  mutuatitious  good  works  of  their 
pretended  holy  men  and  women.  More  again/l  Idolatry. 

MUTU'CHI,  f.  in  botany.  See  Pterocarpus. 

MUTULE,  /.’  in  architefture,  a  part  of  the  Doric  cor¬ 
nice,  appearing  to  fupport  the  corona  and  the  fuperior 
members,  formed  by  three  vertical  parallelograms  at  right 
angles,  and  an  inclined  plane  which  delcends  towards  the 
front  of  the  cornice,  until  it  meets  the  reftangular  verti¬ 
cal  plane,  the  inclined  plane  being  the  foffit,  and  the  two 
vertical  parallel  planes  being  at  right  angles  to  the  furface 
of  the  frieze,  and  the  vertical  plane  on  the  front  parallel 
thereto.  Mutules  had  their  origin  from  the  ends  of 
rafters  in  the  original  wooden  ftruftures,  and  are,  there¬ 
fore,  properly  reprefented  with  a  declination  towards  the 
front  of  the  corona  ;  though  reprefented  by  an  architeft 
of  the  lait  century  with  a  level  foffit. 

In  Grecian  architefture,  a  triglyph  is  placed  at  each 
angle  of  the  building,  and,  confequently,  a  mutule  over 
each  triglyph  at  the  lame  place,  and  a  triglyph  and  a  mu¬ 
tule  are  placed  over  each  intermediate  column  ;  alfo  over 
each  intercolumn  there  is  only  one  triglyph,  except  in 
the  Doric  portico,  which  has  two  in  the  middle  interco- 
lumniations,  in  order  to  allow  greater  room  for  palfage. 
The  mutules  are  the  fame  breadth  as  the  triglyphs.  In 
the  Grecian  Doric,  three  rows  of  drops,  parallel  to  the 
front  of  the  corona,  are  hung  from  each  foffit  of  a  mutule  ; 
the  number  in  each  row  being  fix,  agreeing  with  thofe  in 
the  architrave  under  the  triglyphs. 

MUTU'NUS,  or  Mutinus,  a  deity  among  the  Romans, 
much  the  fame  as  the  Priapus  of  the  Greeks.  The  Roman 
matrons,  and  particularly  new-married  women,  difgraced 
themfelves  by  the  obfeene  ceremonies  which  cuftom 
obliged  them  to  obferve  before  the  llatue  of  this  impure 
deity.  Augu/t.  de  Civ.  Dei. 

MUTUUM,  f,  in  the  civil  law,  denotes  a  loan  fimply 
fo  called  ;  or  a  contraft  introduced  by  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  whereby  a  thing  coniifting  in  weight,  as  fuppofe 
bullion  ;  in  number,  as  money  ;  or  in  meafure,  as  corn, 
timber,  wine,  &c.  is  given  to  another,  upon  condition 
that  he  t'nall  return  another  thing  of  the  lame  quantity, 
nature,  and  value,  on  demand.  This,  therefore,  is  a 
contraft  without  reward  5  fo  that,  vvh.ere  ufe  or  filtered 
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arifes,  there  muft  be  Tome  particular  article  in  the  con¬ 
tract  whereon  it  is  founded. 

MUT'WAL,  a  river  of  Ceylon,  called  alfo  Calana 
Ganga,  one  of  the  branches  by  which  the  Muliwaddy  falls 
into'  the  fea,  about  three  miles  from  the  fort  of  Columbo, 
after  having  nearly  furrounded  a  large  trad  of  level  coun¬ 
try  in  that  neighbourhood,  of  which  it  forms  a  very 
beautiful  peninfula.  The  country  along  the  banks  of  the 
Mutwal,  for  many  miles,  is  extremely  piCturefque  and  de¬ 
lightful. 

MUTYHA'RA,  a  town  of  Bengal :  thirty-three  miles 
north-north-eaft  of  Purneah. 

MUT'ZA,  or  Muzza,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  runs 
into  the  Adda  eight  mile's  fouth-eaft  of  Lodi. 

MUT'ZA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Adda,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name  :  three  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Lodi. 

MUT'ZIG,  a  town  of  France,  in  "the  department  of 
the  Lower  Rhine  :  tw'elve  miles  w'eft  of  Strafburg. 

MUX,  f.  [a  corruption  of  much.']  Dirt ;  Exmore  dia¬ 
led.  Grofe. 

MUXACAR'.  See  Mujaxar. 

MUXADABAD',  [i.  e.  the  town  of  one’s  choice.]  See 
Moorshedabad,  vol.  xv.  p.758. 

MUXILLO'NES,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Chili.  Lat.  29.  30.  S. 

MUXOODPORUM',  a  town  of  Bengal  :  fourteen 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Mahmudpour. 

MUXOODPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar : 
thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Bahar. 

MUX'Y,  adj.  [from  the  corrupt  word  mux.]  Dirty  ; 
gloomy.  Lemon. 

MUY  (Le),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Var  :  fix  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Draguignan. 

MUY'DEN,  a  town  of  Holland,  lituated  on  the  river 
Vecht,- near  the  Zuyder  See;  there  is  a  fluice  here,  by 
means  of  which  all  the  adjacent  country  can  be  laid  un¬ 
der  water.  The  chief  trade  carried  on  is  making  of  fait. 
It  is  fix  miles  weft  of  Naarden,  aTid  fix  eaft  of  Amfterdam. 
Lat.  52.  23.  N.  Ion.  4.  55.  E. 

MUY'DERBERG,  a  town  of  Holland:  three  miles  eaft 
of  Muyden. 

MUYS  (Wyer-William),  a  phyfician  of  the  mathema¬ 
tical  fed,  was  born  at  Steenwyk,  in  Overyflel,  in  January 
1682,  where  his  father  pradiled  the  fame  profeflion.  His 
early  education  was  obtained  in  his  native  town  ;  and  he 
then  palled  three  years  at  the  college  of  Kempen,  for  the 
ftudy  of  the  claffics,  and  afterwards  was  inftruded  in  the 
firft  principles  of  medicine,  algebra,  and  geometry,  at 
Vollenhove.  At  the  age  of  fixteen  he  commenced  his 
ftudies  at  Leyden,  and  went  from  thence  to  Utrecht, 
where  lie  received  the  degree  of  dodor  in  1701.  He  fet¬ 
tled  at  firft  in  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Arnbeim,  where  he  pradiled  with  reputation  and  fuccefs. 
An  offer  of  a  profefforlhip  at  Groningen  was  at  firft  ren¬ 
dered  void  by  the  difputes  of  a  cabal ;  but  his  difappoint- 
inent  was  repaid  by  an  eledion  to  the  mathematical  chair 
in  the  univerlity  of  Franeker  in  1709,  and  to  the  medical 
chair  in  the  fame  fchool  in  1712,  which  he  exchanged  for 
that  of  chemiftry  in  1720.  He  was  afterwards  chofen 
profeffor  of  botany,  which  comprehended  the  infpedorlhip 
of  the  botanic  garden.  The  houle  of  Orange  lubl’equent- 
ly  retained  him  as  confulting  phyfician,  with  a  cor.fider- 
able  falary,  which  he  received  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
was  cut  off  by  a  lingering  difeafe,  iii  April  1744,  at  the 
age  of  fixty-two.  He  had  been  five  times  redor  of  the 
univerfity  of  Franeker,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin.  His  writings  were  partly 
medical  and  partly  philofophical,  and  bore  the  following 
titles  ;  1  •  Oratio  de  Ufu  Mathefeos  in  perficiendo  ingenio 
et  judicio ;  Franeker,  1711.  2.  Elementa  Phyfices  me- 

thodo  mathematico  demonftrata  ;  Amft.  171 1.  -3.  Oratio 
inaugurafis  de  Theorise  ufu,  atque  reda  illam  excolendi 
ratione  ;  Franc.  1714.  4.  Differtatio  et  Obfervationes  de 
Sails  Ammoniaci  prseclaro  ad  febres  intefmittentes  ufu, 
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1716.  5.  Difpntationes  dutc,  de  Materia  Luminis,  feu 

Ignis  Caloris,  et  Lucis  naturfi,  1721.  6.  Inveftigatio 

Fabrics  quae  in  partibus  mufculos  componentibus  e.xltat ; 
Leyden,  1738,  1741,  and  1751,  4to.  This  is  a  laboured 
and  copious  compilation  of  all  that  had  been  previouily 
-  difeovered  refpeding  the  ftrudure  of  the  mufcular  flelh 
and  its  fibres,  the  divifions  and  fubdivifions  of  which  he 
had  traced  with  extreme  minutenefs,  and  illuftrated  by 
three  good  microfcopical  plates,  drawn  by  himlelf.  7. 
After  his  death  a  work  of  his  was  publiflied  in  French, 
entitled,  Differtation  fur  la  Perfedion  du  Monde  corporel 
et  intelligent,  See.  Leyden,  1745  an^  1750,  12010.  8. 

Opufcula  pofthuma,  feu  Sermones  Academici  de  leledis 
Materiis,  1749,  edited  by  his  fon. 

John  Muys,  the  father  of  the  preceding,  who  removed 
to  Leyden,  and  pradifed  phyfic  there,  was  author  of  a 
work  entitled  “  Praxis  Medico-chirurgica  rationalis, 
which  was  publilhed  in  twelve  decades,  between  the  years 
i684and  1690  ;  and  “  Podalirius  redivivus,”  a  fupplement 
to  the  former  work,  in  1686.  Eloy  Did.  Hill,  de  la  Med. 

MU'ZA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  port  of  Arabia  Felix, 
in  the  country  of  the  Elilari,  placed  by  Ptolemy  between 
Sacacia  and  the  port  of  Soiippus.  Arrian  places  it  12,000 
ftadia  feuth  of  Berenice. 

MUZA'NA,  a  town  of  Afia,  fituated  north  of  Melitene, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  Melas,  and  near  the  mountains. 

MUZILLAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Morbihan  :  feven  miles  north-weft  of  La  Roche  Ber¬ 
nard,  and  twelve  fouth-eaft  of  Vannes. 

MUZIM'BAS.  See  Zimsas. 

MU'ZIO  (Girolamo),  a  copious  Italian  writer,  was 
born  at  Padua  in  1496,  of  a  family  fettled  at  Capo  d’lftria. 
The  family-name  was  Nuzio ;  but  he  affumed  that  of 
Muzio  in  conformity  with  the  pedantic  tafte  of  antiquity 
which  then  prevailed.  Fie  ftudied  at'  Padua  ;  and,  his  fa¬ 
ther  dying  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  feek  fora  maintenance  in  the  courts  of 
different  princes.  For  a  number  of  years  he  lived  a  wan¬ 
dering  life  ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  he  complains,  that 
“  it  has  always  been  his  lot  to  gain  his  bread  by  ferving 
fometimes  in  armies,  fometiines  in  the  courts  of  popes, 
emperors,  kings,  and  other  princes  ;  now  in  this,  now  in 
that,  Italian  capital ;  now  in  France,  now  in  Upper  or 
Lower  Germany.”  The  nature  of  his  fervices  is  not 
clear  ;  for,  though  he  is  faid  to  have  been  a  dodtor  of  laws 
and  an  eminent  jurift,  none  of  his  writings  turn  upon 
legal  topics.  He  was  honoured  by  Leo  X.  with  the  title 
of  Cavalier.  For  fome  time  he  was  at  the  court  of  Ferrara, 
where  he  became  an  ardent  lover  of  the  celebrated  Tullia 
of  Arragon,  whom  he  celebrated  in  his  verfes;  but  his 
love  appears  to  have  been  merely  fentimental.  The  ac- 
complithed  marquis  del  Vafto  had  him  in  his  fervice  fe- 
veral  years,  and  lent  him  to  refide  with  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
After  the  death  of  the  marquis,  he  paffed  into  the  fervice 
of  Don  Ferdinand  Gonzago,  whole  affairs  he  managed 
at  feveral  Italian  courts.  The  duke  of  Urbino  next  ao- 
pointed  him  governor  to  bis-fon,  afterwards  duke  Fran¬ 
cis  II.  In  this  court,  about  1550,  he  married  a  maid  of 
honour  of  the  duchels,  by  whom  he  had  noiffue.  In  his 
younger  days  he  had  two  natural  children,  whom  he  de¬ 
corated  with  the  noble  names  of  Julius  Casfar  and  Paul  us 
Emilius.  About  the  year  1569  he  w'as  at  Rome,  where 
pope  Pius  V.  retained  him  with  a  handfome  penfion,  to 
be  employed  folely  in  writing,  for  he  had  now  made  him¬ 
felf  diftinguilhed  as  a  vigorous  adverlary  of  the  reformers. 
The  death  of  that  pontiff,  how'ever,  deprived  him  of  his 
penfion  ;  and  he  was  again  reduced  to  that  poverty  which 
w'as  the  fubjedl  of  his  complaint  during  the  greateft  part 
of  his  life.  He  was  afterwards  in  the  fervice  of  cardinal 
Ferdinand  de  Medici.  He  died  in  1376  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one,  at  the  houfe  of  Lodovico  Capponi,  in  Tuf- 
cany,  who  had  kindly  invited  him  to  repofe  under  his  roof. 

Of  the  numerous  works  of  this  writer,  it  will  futfice  to 
notice  a  very  few.  In  1551  he  publilhed,  along  with  other 
Italian  poems,  his  “  Arte  Poetica,”  in  three  books,  com- 
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poled  in  blank  verfe,  and  much  valued  at  the  time  for  the 
elegance  of  the  language,  and  the  judieioufnefs  of  the 
precepts.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumftance,  that,  in  a  letter 
written  in  1566  to  Bolognetti,  Muzio  mentions  that  he 
had  entertained  a  defign  of  eompoling  an  epic  poem  on  the 
fubjeft  of  the  recovery  of  Jerufalem  by  the  knights  under 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  but  that  he  had  dropped  his  intention. 
And  in  reply  to  an  anfwer  of  Bologr.etti’s,  probably  an¬ 
nouncing  Taffo’s  projedted  poem  on  the  fame-  topic,  he 
fays,  “  that  young  Taffo  had  engaged  in  this  undertaking, 
I  was  totally  ignorant.  He  has  fpirit  and  a  good  ftyle. 
If  the  other  parts  correfpond,  he  will  do  himfeif  honour.” 
Of  his  prole- writings,  belides  letters,  hiftories,  moral  trea¬ 
dles,  &c.  he  wrote  feveral  tradts^againft  the  innovators  in 
religion,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Italian  nation,  who  at 
that  time  were  numerous.  He  firft  attacked  Vergerio, 
who  had  been  his  travelling  companion,  and  is  faid  to 
have  been  denounced  by  him  to  the  Inquifition,  in  con- 
lequenceof  what  he  had  dilcovered  of  his  opinions.  He 
then  contended  with  Ochino,  and  Betti ;  and  afterwards 
carried  the  war  beyond  the  mountains  againft  Bullinger, 
Viret,  and  others.  In  his  polemical  writings,  fays  Tira- 
bofchi,  “  he  is  not  fo  much  a  profound  theologian,  as  a 
(tout  and  wary  combatant,  who  well  knows  how  to  ufe 
the  arms  with  which  the  good  caufe  fupplies  him,  .lays 
open  the  frauds  and  deceptions  of  his  antagoniils,  purfues 
and  preffes  on  them  with  vigour,  and  enforces  his  argu¬ 
ments  with  art  and  eloquence.”  His  books,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  that  writer,  had  no  ftnall  efficacy  in  preventing 
the  ignorant  vulgar  from  being  feduced  by  the  new  opi¬ 
nions.  As  a  counterbalance  to  the  proteftant  writers  of 
ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  called  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators, 
Muzio,  in  1570,  publilhed  a  Catholic  Hiftory  of  the  Two 
Firft  Centuries,  which  made  up  in  polemic  zeal  for  what 
it  wanted  in  found  erudition.  He  carried  the  work  no 
lower,  probably  difcovering  that  he  had  not  the  neceflary 
qualifications  for  fuch  a  talk.  Gen.  Biog. 

MUZI'RIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  feaport-town  of 
India,  on  the  weftern  or  Malabar  coaft,  forty  days’  fail 
from  Ocelis  (Gella)  in  the  Red  Sea,  juft  within  the  Strait 
of  Babel mandel.  This  was  the  firft  port  of  merchandife 
by  which  the  ancients  carried  on  their  commerce  between 
Berenice  down  the  Red  Sea  with  India.  From  Berenice 
to  Ocelis  it  was  reckoned  thirty  days’  navigation,  and 
from  thence  to  Muziris  forty  days’  fail ;  and,  as  they  left 
Berenice  about  Midfummer,  they  might  arrive  in  India  in 
the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  when  the  violence  of  thefouth- 
weft  monfoon  was  abated,  and  the  coafting-navigation 
fafe  and  eafy.  Muziris  is  laid  by  Pliny  to  have  been  an 
incommodious  place  of  merchandife,  becaufe  the  fliallow- 
nef»  of  the  port,  or  river’s  mouth,  made  it  neceflary  to 
dilcharge  or  take  in  the  cargo  in  fmall  boats,  at  a  diftance 
from  the  emporium;  and  belides,  there  was  danger  from 
the  pirates  at  Nitria.  It  is  not  eafy  to  afeertain  the  pre- 
cife  feite  of  the  ancient  Muziris;  but  major  Rennell, 
from  an  attention  to  the  feveral  circumftances  mentioned 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  concludes  that  it  was  the  place 
now  denominated  Mecrzaw,  or  Meerjee ;  he  obferves  that 
they  bear  fome  affinity  in  the  found  ;  and  their  fituation 
is  limilar,  both  being  feated  on  a  river,  and  at  fome  dif¬ 
tance  from  the  fea.  See  Meerjee,  vol.  xv. 

MU'ZOS,  the  name  of  a  people  in  New  Granada,  who 
inhabit  a  province  6f  the  fame  name,  celebrated  for  rich 
mines  of  the  molt  precious  emeralds  in  the  world.  They 
are  neighbours  and  enemies  of  the  Mofcos,  or  Muefcas. 
Their  country  is  mountainous,  hot,  and  moift;  and  from 
the  lummits  may  be  difeerned  the  polar  ftars,  both  of  the 
north  and  fouth  ;  while,  towards  the  end  of  Auguft  and 
the  middle  of  March,  the  fun  throws  no  lhade  at  noon¬ 
day.  This  favage  tribe  is  diftinguilhed  by  many  Angu¬ 
larities.  They  have  among  them  a  fabulous  tradition, 
that  in  ancient  times  there  was  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
o  reat  river  Magdalena,  a  kind  of  lhadow  of  a  man  called 
Ari,  who,  having  amufed  himfeif  with  making  in  wood 
faces  of  many  men  and  women,  threw  them  into  the  river  j 
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and,  when  they cameoutalive,hemarriedthem, and  taught 
them  to  cultivate  the  earth  ;  after  which  they  difperleil 
and  became  the  parents  of  all  the  Indians,  who  are  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  Europeans,  becaufe  their  heads  were  made  of 
wood.  They  had  no  deities,  nor  did  they  adore  the  fun 
and  moon,  as  other  people  of  Bogota  did;  thofe  fplendid 
bodies  having  been  created,  according  to  their  creed,  after 
the  wooden  men,  and  merely  to  give  them  light.  When 
girls  arrived  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  they  were  married  by 
their  parents,  without  any  previous  notice.  Thehulband 
then  went  to  carefs  his  wife,  when  fhe  received  him  with 
blows  of  a  cudgel ;  but  in  a  fhort  time  became  appeafed. 
In  cafe  of  adultery,  the  hufband  broke  all  the  veflels  of 
wood  or  clay  that  were  in  the  houfe,  and  retired  to  the 
mountains,  till  the  wife  fttould  have  replaced  them.  The 
dead  were  dried  before  a  flow  fire,  and  not  interred  till  the 
end  of  a  year  ;  the  widow  being  obliged  to  cultivate  the 
ground  for  her  fuftenance,  till  her  relations  took  her  home 
after  the  interment.  Ejlalla,  cited  by  Pinkerton  in  his 
Geog.  vol.  ii. 

MUZ'ZLE,  f.  [mn fe'au,  Fr.  Hence  our  word  was  at  firft 
written  mofel,  and  then  moozle.  “  With  mofel  faftybound.” 
Chaucer .]  The  mouth  of  any  thing  ;  the  mouth  of  a  man 
in  contempt. — But  ever  and  anon  turning  her  muzzle  to¬ 
ward  me,  (lie  threw  fuch  a  profpedt  upon  me,  as  might 
well  have  given  a  furfeit  to  any  weak  lover’s  ftomach. 
Sidney. — Huygens  has  proved,  that  a  bullet,  continuing  in 
the  velocity  with  which  it  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the  can¬ 
non,  would  require  twenty-five  years  to  pals  from  us  to, 
the  fun.  Cheyne. — If  the  poker  be  out  of  the  way,  or 
broken,  ftir  the  fire  with  the  tongs;  if  the  tongs  be  not 
at  hand,  ufe  the  muzzle  of  the  bellows.  Swift's  Dire£lions 
to  Servants. — A  fattening  for  the  mouth,  which  hinders  to 
bite. — With  golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were  bound. 
Dryden. 

The  fifth  Harry  from  curbed  licence  plucks 
The  muzzle  of  reftraint ;  and  the  wild  dog 
Shall  flefh  his  tooth  on  ev’ry  innocent.  Shahefpeare. 

To  MUZ'ZLE,  v.  n.  To  bring  the  mouth  near. — The 
bear  muzzles,  and  linells  to  him,  puts  his  nofe  to  his 
mouth  and  to  his  ears,  and  at  laft  leaves  him.  X’ EJirange. 

To  MUZ'ZLE,  v.  a.  To  bind  the  mouth  : 

All  through  the  town  with  flow  and  folemn  air, 

Led  by  the  noftril,  walks  the  muzzled  bear.  Gay. 

To  fondle  with  the  mouth  clofe.  A  low  ivord. — The  nurfe 
was  then  muzzling  and  coaxing  of  the  child.  EEjlrange. 
— To  reft  rain  from  hurt : 

My  dagger  muzzled 

Left  it  fiiould  bite  its  mailer,  and  fo  prove, 

As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous.  Shakejp.  Whit.  Tale. 

MUZ'ZY,  adj.  [a  corruption  of  muj'y  or  mufing ;  or 
from  the  Fr.  mufard.]  Abfent ;  forgetful;  dreaming; 
bewildered  by  thought ;  bewildered  by  liquor.  A  low 
cxprejjion. 

M  Y,  pronoun  poffefjive.  [See  Mine,  vol.  xv.]  Belonging 
to  me.  'My  is  ufed  before  a  confonant,  and  mine  anciently 
and  properly  before  a  vowel.  My  is  now  commonly  ufed 
indifferently  before  both.  My  is  ufed  when  the  fubftan- 
tive  follows,  and  mine  when  it  goes  before:  as,  This  is 
my  book;  this  book  is  mine. — I  conclude  my  reply  with 
the  words  of  a  Chriftian  poet.  Bp.  Brumhall. 

I f  my  foul  had  free  election 

To  difpoie  of  her  afteftion.  Waller. 

MY'A,  f.  the  Pearl-Oyster;  in  helminthology,  a 
genus  of  teftaceous  worms.  Generic  charafters — Animal 
an  afeidia  :  (hell  bivalve,  generally  gaping  at  one  end  ; 
hinge  with  broad  thick  ftrong  teeth,  leldom  more  than 
one,  and  not  inferted  into  the  oppolite  valve.  Thefe  ani¬ 
mals  perforate  into  the  land  and  clay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fea,  burying  themfelves  and  their  (hells,  wholly  or  in 
part,  in  the  mud,  like  the  mufcle,  with  which  they  were 
ranked  till  Linmeus  parted  them  ;  hence  the  fifliing  for 

them 
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them  is  attended'  with  Confiderable  difficulty.  There  are 
twenty-fix  fpecies  enumerated  in  Gmelin’s  lad  edition  of 
Linnaeus’s  Sydetn  of  Nature  : 

1.  Mya  truncata  s  ihell  ovate,  truncate,  and  gaping 
greatly  behind ;  tooth  projecting  forwards  and  very  ob- 
tufe.  It  inhabits  the  European  Seas;  is  two  inches  and 
a  half  long;  the  ffielT  is  of  a  dirty-white  covered  with  a 
yellovvifh- brown  ikin  ;  the  inhabitant  is  frequently  eaten, 
and  is  the  principal  food  of  fea-birds.  It  is  defcribed  and 
figured,  as  are  leveral  of  the  following  fpecies,  in  Pennant’s 
Brit.  Zool.  yol.  iv. 

2.  Mya  declivis :  fhell  brittle,  femitranfparent ;  (loping 
downwards  near  the  open  end  ;  the  hinge  is  (lightly  pro¬ 
minent.  Found  about  the  Hebrides;  the  fifh.  is  in  gene¬ 
ral  eftimation  among  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  iflands. 

3.  Mya  aren aria  :  (hell  ovate,  rounded  behind;  tooth 
projecting  forwards,  rounded,  and  furnifhed  with  a  lateral 
fmaller  one.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  the  European  Seas,, 
under  the  fand  ;  is  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  of  a 
yellowilh  reddilh-brown. 

4..  Mya  piftorum,  or  painter’s  mya  :  (hell  ovate  :  with  a 
fingle,  longitudinal,  crenulate,  tooth,  in  one  hinge,  and 
two  in  the  other.  There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpe¬ 
cies,  defcribed  by  different  nnturalifts  :  lome  of  them  are 
found  in  the  frefh  waters  of  this  country,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe;  fome  in  Barbary,  and  fome  in  Tranquebar. 
The  (hell,  which  is  nearly  four  inches  long,  and  half  as 
broad,  is  commonly  uled  to  put  water-colours  in,  whence 
we  have  its  name  ;  it  is  covered  with  a  brownifh  or  blackifli 
coat,  under  which  it  is  yellowilh  or  green  ;  it  is  very  thin 
and  brittle,  and  does  not  gape  at  either  end. 

It  was, this  fpecies,  or  one  of  its  varieties,  that  M.  Fau- 
jas  St.  Fond  fuppofes  to  be  the  pearl-oyfter  he  met  with 
in  Scotland,  during  his  travels  in  Great  Britain  fome  years 
ago,  and  of  which  he  has  fince  publilhed  an  account  at  Pa¬ 
ris.  The  following  extrafts  from  his  work  contain  fome 
faCts  in  natural  hi  (lory  which  we  believe  are  little  known  : 

“  The  mailer  of  the  inn,  who  obligingly  exerted  him- 
felf  refpefting  every  thing  that  could  gratify  my  curiofity, 
brought  me  two  (ilhermen  whofe  particular  employment 
was  (earthing  for  pearls.  They  conducted  us  to  the  river, 
wdiich  runs  in  a  very  pure  dream  upon  a  bottom  of  fand 
or  pebbles ;  and  they  loon  brought  up  feveral  dozens  of 
(hells,  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches  long,  and  a 
little  more  than  two  broad  ;  their  exterior  colour  was  a 
deep  brown,  inclining  a  little  to  green  ;  the  upper  (hell 
was  thick,  and  of  a  line  mother-of-pearl  colour  within, 
dightly  tinged  with  rofe-colour.  I  regarded  this  fpecies 
as  belonging  to  the  Mya  piCtorum  of  Linnaeus,  or  at  lead 
as  very  nearly  refembling  it.  The  fidiermen,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  handfome  reward  which  we  promiled  them, 
engaged  to  open  thefe  dtells  in  our  prefence  upon  the 
bank  ;  but  they  dipulated  for  the  refervation  of  the 
pearls,  if  any  diould  be  found,  that  they  might  fell  them 
to  us  at  a  feparate  price  s  and  to  this  proposition  we  ac¬ 
ceded. 

“  Imagining  from  this  that  we  diould  put  a  higher  value 
on  thole  pearls  which  might  be  found  while  we  were  pre¬ 
fen  t,  thefe  artful  practitioners  brought  fome  with  them, 
which  they  dexteroufly  introduced  into  feveral  of  the 
(hells  in  opening  them  :  they  appeared  to  be  well  prac- 
tifed  in  this  petty  fort  of  impofition,  which  however  I 
detected  in  a  manner  that  adonidied  and  perplexed  them, 
and  which  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  as  it  depended  upon 
a  memorable  faCt  refpefting  one  of  the  caufes  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  formation  of  pearl.  I  defired  them  to  open 
the  mufcles  before  my  fellow-travellers,  whild  I  went  to 
amufe  myfelf  with  (idling  fome  of  them  ;  but  they  were  to 
inform  me  when  they  difcovered  any  pearls.  I  was  foon 
called,  and  Oiown  a  very  fine  pearl,  perfectly  round,  and 
of  a  good  colour.  I  looked  at  the  (hell  and  the  pearl,  and 
then  told  them  that  the  pearl  was  not  found  in  the  mufcle 
(hown  to  me.  The  ddiers  allured  me  that  it  was,  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  tedimony  of  my  companions,  who  confirmed 
their  aflertion.  I  allured  my  friends,  however,  that  they 
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were  deceived-;  and  begged  them  to  watch  the  filhers 
more  narrowly  the  next  time.  I  retired,  a  few  deps,  and 
in  a  minute  or  two,  I  heard  one  exclaim,  We  have  found 
another.  I  went  up;  and,  on  examining  the  mufcle, 
pronounced  that  the  pearl  had  for  that  time  alfo  been 
Hipped  into  the  (hell.  The  pearl  was  beautiful ;  but  the 
price  they  demanded  for  it  was  fix  times  its  value.  The 
filhers  exhibited  the  ptmoft  adonilhment ;  for,  as  I  was  at 
fome  diitance  from  them,  it  was  clear  I  could  not  have 
obferved  their  motions.  My  fellow-travellers,  who  at¬ 
tentively  watched  them,  were  themfelves  deceived,  or  at 
mod  entertained  only  a  vague  fufpicion ;  fo  well  (killed 
were  thefe  men  in  an  art  which  procured  them  a  few  ad¬ 
ditional  drillings  from  travellers. 

“  My  art  was  fo  fupernatural  in  their  edimation,  that 
they  confeded  the  impofition,  and  frankly  (howed  us  fome 
other  pearls  which  they  had  in  relerve  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  They  were  very  anxious  to  learn  my  fecret,  which 
would  Cave  them  the  pains  of  frequently  opening  a  vad 
number  of  diells  to  no  purpofe;  for  they  feldom  found 
above  one  or  two  pearls  in  a  week.  But,  as  they  knew 
no  other  language  than  the  Erfe,  and  not  even  fo  much 
as  a  word  of  Englilh,  I  could  explain  myfelf  only  by  figns 
and  gedures  ;  and,  though  my  indruCtions  were  not  very 
difficult,  I  doubt  whether  they  were  completely  intelligi¬ 
ble  in  a  converfation  of  this  fort.  My  fecret  confided 
merely  in  examining  attentively  the  outride  of  the  muf¬ 
cles  ;  and,  when  neither  of  the  parts  had  any  cavity  or  per¬ 
foration,  but  prefented  a  furface  fmooth  and  free  from 
callodties,  I  could  pronounce,  without  any  apprehenfion 
of  being  deceived,  that  there  was  no  pearl  in  (rich  a  (hell. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  (hell  was  pierced  with  auger- 
worms,  and  indented  by  other  worms  of  the  fame  kind, 
there  were  always  found  pearls  more  or  lefs  valuable,  or, 
at  lead,  the  embryos  of  pearls.  This  obfervation,  which 
I  have  found  invariably  true  hitherto,  was  the  refult  of 
fome  enquiries,  in  which  I  had  been  engaged  a  long  time 
before,  refpefting  the  formation  of  that  beautiful  animal 
produft.  Buffon  introduces  the  information,  which  I 
communicated  to  him  upon  this  fubjeft,  in  his  article 
upon  pearls,  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Natural  Hidory  of  Minerals. 
At  that  time  I  had  difcovered  that  the  pearl-fifli  is  at¬ 
tacked  by  two  claifes  of  enemies.  One  is  a  very  fmail 
auger-worm,  which  penetrates  into  the  infide,  near  the 
edge  of  the  valve,  by  working  a  longitudinal  paffage  be¬ 
tween  the  different  laminae  that  compofe  the  cover.  This 
(mail  channel,  on  extending  to  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  doubles  back  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  fird, 
and  is  feparated  from  it  by  a  very  thin  partition  of  (helly 
matter.  Thefe  two  parallel  lines  difcover  the  direftion 
of  the  worm  in  entering  and  returning,  which  is  alfo  dif- 
tinguidiable  on  the  furface  by  two  (mall  holes,  clofe  to  the 
edge,  and  in  general  near  the  mouth  of  the  (hell.  The 
parallelifm  of  the  two  padages  may  be  demondrated  by 
introducing  a  pin  into  each  orifice.  At  the  inner  ex¬ 
tremity,  however,  there  is  a  (mail  circular  portion,  formed 
by  the  worm  in  turning  round.  As  thefe  (mail  channels 
or  covert-ways  are  excavated  in  the  part  neared  the  mo¬ 
ther-of-pearl,  ordlvery  internal  coat,  the  pearly  juice  foon 
extravafates,  and  produces  protuberances,  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  The  cylindrical  bodies  thus  formed,  may  be  con- 
bdered  as  elongated  pearls,  adhering  to  the  internal  lining 
of  the  (hell.  When  feveral  worms  of  this  kind  penetrate 
near  each  other,  and  unite  their  labours,  the  refult  is  a 
fort  of  pearly  wen,  with  irregular  protuberances,  in  which 
the  ilfues  of  the  padages  which  they  have  formed  are  ea- 
fily  didinguithable.  Another  lea- worm,  much  larger,  and 
of  the  family  of  the  multivalvous  (hell-nfh,  attacks  the 
pearl-diells  in  a  much  more  ingenious  manner.  This 
worm  is  a  Pholas,  of  the  fpecies  of  daftylus.  I  have  in  my 
cabinet  an  oyder  from  the  coad  of  Guinea  pierced  by  one 
of  thefe  pholades,  which  are  (till  as  they  were  found  in  the 
heel  of  the  _oyder._  The  (hells  of  thele  dngular  pholades 
are  hinged  in  the  form  of  a  crooked  bill  :  the  fmail  holes 
which  they  bore  are  in  the  figure  of  a  pear;  and  pearls  of 
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this  fhape  are  fometimes  found,  which  we're  in  much  efti- 
mation  among  the  ancients,  and  are  at  prefent  very  va¬ 
luable  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  There  are  undoubtedly  feveral 
kinds  of  worms  which  pierce  the  fhell,  and  form  cavities 
more  or  lefs  round,  in  which  the  juice  confolidates  into 
pearls.  It  is  this  obfervation,  which  has  no  doubt  been 
made  by  others  befides  me,  that  probably  firft  fuggeited 
to  forne  perfons  concerned  in  the  pearl-fifhery,  the  trick 
of  making-  artificial  perforations  in  the  fhells,  and  thus 
forcing  them  to  produce  pearls.  At  London,  I  faw  fome 
fhells  brought  from  China,  which  mull  have  undergone 
this  operation  ;  for  the  artificial  hole  was  filled  u<p  with  a 
piece  of  brafs  wire,  rivetted  on  the  outlide  of  the  Ihell 
like  the  head  of  a  nail,  and  the  part  of  the  wire  which 
pierced  the  interior  fhinilig  coat,  was  covered  with  a  well- 
Ihaped  pearl,  which  feemed  as  if  foldered  to  its  extremity. 
It  is  probable  that,  with  the  Chinefe,  who  have  been  fo 
long  (killed  in  the  arts,  and  whofe  aftonifhing  and  multi¬ 
plied  induftry  teaches  us  that  we  are  but  a  comparatively 
new  people,  this  is  not  a  difcovery  of  a  very  modern  date. 

“  Brouffonet,  with  whom  I  had  a  converfation  upon 
this  fubjeft  in  London,  at  the  houfe  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks, 
told  me  that  a  perfon  had  allured  him,  that  there  is  dill 
another  method  of  obtaining  pearls.  The  (hell,  on  which 
the  experiment  is  to  be  made,  mull  be  opened  with  the 
greatell  care,  in  order  to  prevent  the  animal  from  being 
injured.  A  frnall  portion  of  the  inner  furface  is  then 
fcraped  off,  and  in  its  room  is  inferted  a  lpherical  piece 
<jf  mother-of-pearl  about  the  fize  of  a  very  frnall  grain  of 
lead-lhot.  This  globule  ferves  as  a  nucleus  to  the  pearly 
juice,  which  concretes  around  it,  and,  at  a  certain  dil- 
tance  of  time,  produces  a  fine  pearl.  He  faid,  that  expe¬ 
riments  of  this  nature  had  been  tried  in  Finland,  and  re¬ 
peated  alfo  in  other  countries.  From  thefe  obfervations, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  produftion  of  pearls  depends, 
perhaps,  much  more  upon  an  external  and  accidental 
caule  than  upon  a  natural  fuperabundance  or  extravaia- 
tion  of  the  juice  of  which  they  are  formed. 

“  There  are  very  excellent  pearls  found  in  the  river- 
Ihells  of  Loch  Tay,  if  we  may  judge  from  fome  which 
the  filliers  of  Killin  offered  to  lell  us  at  more  than  double 
the  price  of  thole  which  are  in  current  fale.  But  thefe 
fine  pearls  are  far  from  numerous;  on  the  contrary,  a  very 
great  number  are  found  which  the  jewellers  rejefil,  but 
which,  though  they  may  be  not  well  calculated  to  form 
decorations  for  the  ladies,  are  yet  very  interelling  for  the 
cabinet  of  the  naturalill,  fince  they  afford  a  confirmation 
of  the  theory  which  I  have  now  mentioned.  The  greater 
part  of  thefe  pearls  have  little  or  no  luftre ;  fome  are  round, 
oval,  or  elongated,  and  cylindrical ;  others  are  hemifpheri- 
cal,  refemblinga  button  ;  feveral  oblong  ones  have  a  con¬ 
traction  towards  the  middle,  which  gives  them  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  two  joined  together;  others  alfo  are  fomewhat 
conical ;  and  all  are  of  a  pretty  large  fize,  and  of  a  pale 
and  red  or  browm  colour.  The  end  of  the  pearl  touching 
the  tegument  of  the  fhell,  which  forms  what  is  called  mo¬ 
ther-of-pearl,  is  fo  deeply  impregnated  with  the  fhining 
fubftance,  that  it  exhibits  a  lingular  contrail  with  the 
furrounding  brown  colour  of  the  other  parts,  and  feems 
to  derive  additional  fplendour  from  it.  This  coating  is 
of  an  orient  bordering  on  rofe-colour,  which  is  extremely 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  is  therefore  heightened  in  its 
effeCl  by  the  contrail.  Pearls  of  this  kind  are  fo  feldom 
met  with,  that  they  might  at  firft  be  taken  for  oculated 
agates  prepared  for  being  fet,  or  rather  for  buffonites,  par¬ 
ticular^  thofe  which  have  no  mother-of-pearl.  Their 
texture  is  very  hard,  and  yields  with  great  difficulty  to 
the  file.  The  augur-worm,  which  occalions  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  pearl's  of  Loch  Tay,  pierces  the  whole  thick- 
nel’s  of  the  fhell,  which  is  of  conliderable  denfity  and  of 
a  fallow  brown  colour  ;  and,  as  the  fhelly  juice  oozes  out 
from  all  parts  of  the  orifice  which  the  worm  has  formed, 
it  neceffarily  refults,  that  the  pearl  mull  participate  in  the 
quality  and  colour  of  the  fubftance  of  the  fhell,  from  the 
exterior  layer  to  that  which  lines  and  embellifhes  its  inner 
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furface.  Hence  originate  thofe  rude  but  fingular  gems 
above-mentioned,  which  have  only  a  thin  coating  of  mo¬ 
ther-of-pearl  upon  one  fide.  There  are,  how'ever,  fome 
inftances  in  which  the  pearl  is  pure  and  brilliant  through¬ 
out ;  proceeding  probably  from  an  extravafation  of  the 
interior  coating  only  ;  which  may  have  been  occafioned 
•by  another  kind  of  augur-worm  attacking  the  fhell  folely 
in  the  direction  of  that  coating.  It  is  the  province  of 
thofe  naturalifts,  whofe  attention  it  has  more  particularly 
engaged,  to  inveftigate  more  profoundly  this  very  interell- 
ing  lubjeft,  our  knowdedge  of  which  mull  yet  be  confi- 
dered  as  nothing  more  than  a  rude  outline.” 

_  5.  Mya  margaritifera,  the  true  pearl-oyfter.  This  fpe- 
cies  has  been  fully  deferibed  under  the  article  Concho- 
logy,  vol.  v.  p.  33. 

6.  Mya  perna  :  fhell  oblong,  dilated,  the  narrower  bafe 
compreffed.  It  inhabits  the  Magellanic  Straits,  and  the 
fnores  of  Barbary.  It  is  faid  to  referable  a  ham,  or  leg  of 
mutton  ;  it  is  fmooth,  blue  and  white,  and  open  at  one 
end. 

7.  Mya  vulfella  :  fhell  tongue-fhaped  ;  the  hinge  is  ter¬ 
minal,  depreffed,  and  femi-orbicular.  The  fhell  of  this 
lpecies  varies  in  form  according  to  its  age. 

8.  Mya  arfilica  :  fhell  ftriate  ;  the  valves  with  two  fub- 
fpinous  ridges  ;  hinge  without  teeth.  It  is  found  in  the 
North  Seas  among  algae  ;  fize  of  a  bean  ;  pale  yellow,  and 
milk-white  within. 

9.  Mya  edentula  :  fhell  oval,  equivalve,  wide,  gaping^ 
and  ftriate;  hinge  without  teeth.  It  inhabits  the  fandy 
fhores  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  is  about  an  inch  long. 
The  fhell  is  thin,  white,  with  about  thirty-three  ftriae  in 
each  valve. 

10.  Myaradiata:  fhell  equivalve,  pellucid,  very  finely 
ftriate  tranfverfely,  yellowilh-green  with  livid  rays  ;  valves 
very  broad  on  one  lide  and  very  narrow  on  the  other. 
There  is  a  variety  which  is  brownifh,  with  blue  radiate 
lines.  It  inhabits  the  rivers  of  Malabar. 

11.  Mya  oblonga :  ovate-oblong;  one  valve  with  a 
broad  flrong  tooth  let  into  a  hollow  of  the  other  valve, 
and  a  fmaller  tooth  inferted  between  two  frnall  ones  of  the 
oppofite  valve. 

12.  Mya  anatina  :  fhell  globular,  fnowy,  pellucid;  pri¬ 
mary  tooth  of  the  hinge  prominent  and  rounded.  It  in¬ 
habits  Guinea,  and  refembles  the  Solen  anatinus. 

13.  Mya  Nicobarica  :  fhell  equivalve,  fnowy,  ovate-ob¬ 
long,  with  decuffate  flrise;  tooth  of  the  hinge  fingle, 
broad,  perpendicular,  and  fpoon-fhaped.  It  inhabits,  as 
its  name  imports,  the  Nicobar-iflands. 

14.  Mya  auflralis :  fhell  ovate-compreftfed,  clofed  ;  hinge 
with  two  lateral  teeth.  Found  in  New  Zealand. 

15.  Myagaditana:  fhell  rounded,  flattifh,  tranfverfely 
ftriate.  It  inhabits  the  fhores  of  Cadiz. 

16.  Mya  corrugata :  fhell  rhombic,  green;  the  protu¬ 
berant  parts  wrinkled.  It  is  found  in  the  rivers  of  Coro¬ 
mandel,  and  is  nearly  an  inch  long. 

1 7.  Mya  rugofa:  fhell  oval,  wrinkled,  outwardly  green- 
ifli,  within  pearly;  primary  tooth  of  the  hinge  crenulate, 
with  a  longitudinal  lateral  one,  double  in  the  other  valve. 
It  inhabits  the  rivers  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel. 

18.  Myanodofa:  fhell  oval,  thin,  greenifh ;  the  protu¬ 
berant  parts  knotty. 

19.  Mya  Norwegica :  fhell  oval,  longitudinally  and 
thickly  ftriate;  One  end  rounded,  the  other  truncate; 
the  protuberant  parts  are  decorticated. 

20.  Mya  fpuria  :  fhell  rhombic,  green  ;  the  protube¬ 
rant  part  glabrous.  It  is  found  in  the  rivers  of  Tranque- 
bar,  and  refembles  the  M.  corrugata  in  every  thing  but 
its  fize,  being  twice  as  large. 

21.  Mya  glycerneris :  fhell  gaping  at  both  ends,  very 
thick,  lamelious,  oblong-oval,  with  tranfverfe  wrinkled 
ft  rise ;  primary  tooth  in  the  hinge  very  thick.  Inhabits 
the  European  Oceans,  particularly  the  Spanifh  and  Me¬ 
diterranean  Seas.  It  is  five  inches  long  and  ten  broad; 
and  refembles  a  Solen. 

22.  Mya  fyrmatophora ;  fhell  ovate,  depreffed  ;  margin 
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of  the  hinge  with  a  fubulate  proje&ion  near  the  primary 
tooth  ;  that  of  the  other  valve  dilated.  It  is  found  in 
the  rivers  of  Guinea. 

23.  Mya  nitida  :  ihell  oval,  white,  fuiooth  ;  with  an 
obtufe  tooth  in  each  hinge.  It  inhabits  Norway. 

24..  Mya  membranacea  :  Ihell  ovate,  membranaceous, 
white,  with  a  p  rot  rafted  reflected  margin'at  the  probolcis. 

25.  Mya  byllifera  :  Ihell  coarfe  and  thick ;  oblong,  ftri- 
ate,  convex  ;  hinge  without  a  tooth.  It  is  found  in  the 
ft  flutes  of  rocks  on  the  Greenland  coafl,  and  is  generally 
found  affixed  by  a  byffus,  or  mafs  of  filaments. 

26.  Mya  dubia  :  ihell  with  an  oval  and  large  hiatus  op¬ 
posite  the  hinge,  and  the  rudiment  of  a  tooth  within  one 
valve.  It  is  found  near  Weymouth.  The  ihell  is  brown 
and  brittle;  the  length  of  a  horfe- bean,  and  ihaped  like 
a  piftachia-nut. 

New  Species  from  the  Linnaau  Tranf afl  ions. 

Several  varieties  of  the  two  following  fpecies,  with  other 
new  fpecies  of  teitacea,  which  we  (hall  hereafter  have  oc- 
caiion  to  notice,  were  referred  to  Dr.  Mafon,  V.P.  L.  S. 
by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  bart.  who  received  them  from  the 
reffuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Dr.  M.  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  description  of  them  in  the  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  x. 
observes  ;  “  It  is  Angular  that  fo  many  new  fpecies  fliouhl 
have  been  found  collected  together  in  one  (pot;  and  ilill 
more  fo,  that  no  one  fpecies  before  defcribed  fhould  have 
formed  part  of  the  aflemblage.  I  am  induced  to  think  that 
they  were  brought  down  together  by  home  of  the  tributary 
ftreams  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  from  interior  parts  of  the 
South  American  continent  not  hitherto  explored  by  con- 
chologifts  ;  the  name  of  one  of  thefe  ftreams  proves  that 
it  abounds  with  natural  productions  of  this  tribe,  for  it  is 
called  Rio  di  Conchas-,  or  River  of  Shells.  Many  of  the 
bivalves  were  found  enveloped  in  the  gelatinous  matrix 
(if  it  may  be  fo  denominated)  in  which  they  were  ftrft 
deposited,  and  to  which  probably  all  teftaceous  creatures 
remain  attached  (unlefs  removed  by  mechanical  violence) 
until  the  calcareous  covering  which  is  to  form  their  pro¬ 
tection  has  acquired  the  requiiite  degree  of  firmnefs.  In 
the  prefent  initance,  this  matrix,  in  itsdryftate,  forms  a 
tough,  but  thin,  femitranfparent  iubftance,  not  unlike 
bladder  in  texture,  and  foluble  in  nitrous  acid.  The 
young  (hells  are  attached  to  it  by  their  epidermis,  which, 
in  faft,  feems  to  be  merely  a  membranous  expaniion  of  the 
fame  fubftance,  and  to  take  its  origin  from  it  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  confining  the  animal  during  the  formation  of  the 
ihell.  In  fome  ipecies,  the  attachment  of  the  membrane 
is  fo  loofe,  that  it  is  thrown  off  very  foon  after  the  animal 
is  fet  at  liberty;  but  in  others  it  remains  firmly  adhering 
to  the  calcareous  matter  during  life.  Mod  ftuviatile  ihells 
retain  this  covering  more  or  lefs  entire,  and  it  is  the  cafe 
with  all  the  fpecies  hereunder  defcribed,  in  all  their  ftages 
of  growth.  The  membrane  by  which  the  calcareous  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  ihell  is  fecreted,  or  depofited,  is  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  nature,  and  has  a  more  immediate  connexion  with 
the  contained  animal.” 

27.  Myalabiata:  ihell  fuboval,  firm,  tranfverfely  ftri- 
ated,  green,  of  a  pearly  brightnefs  .within  ;  valves  clofe, 
the  margin  of  one  of  them  projecting  over  the  other  like 
a  lip;  hence  the  name..  Fig.  1,  3,  3,  on  the  annexed 
Plate,  are  different  fpecimens  of  the  fame  fpecies  :  they 
are  in  general  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  rather  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  width.  “  It  is  one  of  the  mod  re¬ 
markable  bivalves  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  part  of 
the  margin  of  one  of  the' valves  projecting  over  the  cor- 
refponding  part  of  the  other,  fo  as  exaCtly  to  referable  a 
lip.  It  is  fortunate  when  fo  linking  a  character  prefents 
itfelf,  for  the  fpecies  cannot,  in  fuch  circumftances,  be 
miftaken.” 

28.  Mya  variabilis  :  ihell  fubrhombic,  gibbous,  with 
rough  prominences  lengthwife ;  dark-green;  valves  with, 
two  teeth,  diverging  at  top  ;  the  interior  of  a  pearly 
brightnefs  with  a  caff  of  blue.  Inhabits  with  the  laft : 
one  inch  long,  and  the  fame  in  breadth.  The  young  (hell 
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is  lefs  gibbous,  fubrhomboidal,  brittle,  ahrsoft  tranfpa-. 
rent,  purpliih  within,  with  many  rugoiities  reaching  near-- 
ly  to  the  margin. 

“  This  ipecies  varies  extremely  in  its  ftruCture  and  con-: 
tour,  according  to  its  feveral  ftages  of  growth  ;  and,  if  I. 
had  feen  only  the  youngefc  and  the  oldeft  (hells,  without! 
having  had  opportunities  of  comparing  thofe  of  interme¬ 
diate  ages  with  each,  I  fhould  mod  probably  have  given, 
them  feparate  places  in  the  genus.  See'fig.  4,  5,  6, 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  other  teitacea  (efpe-> 
cially  in  the  genera  of  Mya  and  Mytilus),  at  prefent  con-, 
ftdered  as  diftinCt  fpecies,  will,  from  the  occurrence  of 
fimilar  opportunities,  be  found  to  owe  their  difference  of 
form  folely  to  difference  of  age.  The  molt:  ftriking  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  younger  fpecimens  of.  Mya  variabilis  is  the 
radiating  rugic,  or  plaits,  which  proceed  from,  the  apex 
of  the  umbones,  and  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ihell. 
In  fig.  6,  it  will  be  feen.  that  the  ruga,  though  fo  ftrong 
over  the  whole  of  the  younger  ihell,  fig.  5,  are  very  in- 
diftinCt  as  they  pafs  towards  the  margin  ;  and  in  fig.  4, 
the  oldeft  of  the  three  fpecimens,  they  are  almoft  obfolete, 
except  on  the  decorticated  umbo.  It  will  be  remarked 
alio,  that  the  outline  of  the  (hell  becomes  totally  different 
at  its  full  growth,  gradually  verging  from  a  fubrhom¬ 
boidal,  or  i'omewhat  obliquely  oval,  to  a  fubrhombic  or 
almoft  orbicular  form.  As  thefe  differences  are  fo  marked, 
no  perfon,  I  conceive,  who  duly  confiders  the  facts,  which- 
I  have  mentioned,  will  be  liable  to  feparate  Mya  varia¬ 
bilis  into  feveral  fpecies.”  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  x.  p.  325-8.  ■ 

29.  Mya  ftriata  :  (hell  fub-pellucid,  white,  of  a  delicate 
texture,  finely  ftriated  longitudinally;  the  lhape  is  fub- 
parallelogrammic  ;  the  anterior  end  is  truncated,  and  the 
valves  refieCt,  forming  a  hiatus  when  the  ihell  is  doled; 
the  pofterior  end  is  rounded  ;  the  umbo  is  fmall,  and 
placed  neareft  the  pofterior  end.  The  iniide  is  white,  and 
{lightly  reflects  a  nacred  hue;  the  hinge'  is  Ample,  pof- 
felling  one  ereCt  broad  tooth  in  one  valve,  that  locks  into 
a  correfponding  cavity  in  the  other.  Length  half  an  inch  ; 
breadth  one  inch.  This  new  fpecies,  it  appears,  was  firlt 
difeovered  by  Mr.  Lyons  in  Tenby-bay,  on  the  fouth 
coaft  of  Wales ;  and  feveral  more  have  been  fince  taken 
by  the  fame  gentleman  aftera  florin,  which  were  all  alive. 
The  i’pecimen  firlt  fent  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Mon¬ 
tague,  author  of  Teitacea  Britannica,  to  the  Linntean 
Society,  and  defcribed  in  their  TranfaCtions  for  the  year 
1815.  This  fpecies  is  Ihown  on  the  annexed  Plate,  at 
fig.  8.  and  the  tooth  at  fig.  9.  Mr.  Montague,  adds, 
“  Round  the  anterior  end  of  my  fpecimen  there  is  a  por¬ 
tion  of  agglutinated  fand,  which  induces  an  opinion  that, 
like  molt  others  of  the  fame  genus,  it  refides  imbedded  in 
the  fand  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea."  (Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  xi. 
p.  188.)  And  it  is  now. a  prevailing  opinion,  from  certain 
obfervations  on  the  growth  of  thefe  Ihells,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  annual  laminae  or  fcales,  that  this  fifli  will 
attain  to  a  great  age,  and  that  fifty  or  ftxty  years  is  but 
a  very  moderate  computation.  Linnaeus  has  Ihown  that 
'  the  Mya  will  bear  removing,  and  that,  by  a  particular  pro- 
cefs,  it  may  be  put  intoaftateof  producing  pearls  at  plea- 
lure  in  the  relervoirs  to  which  it  is  transferred,  the  old 
pearls  being  removed  to  make  way  for  the  formation  of 
new  ones. 

MY' A,  in  geography,  an  illand  in  the  Eaft-Indian  Sea-, 
about  ten  miles  long  and  four  broad.  Lat.  1. 14.  N.  Ion. 
127.  27.  E. 

MYAGROI'DES,  f.  in  botany.  See  Draba. 

MYA'GRO  SIM'iLIS.  See  Erysimum  and  Mya- 

GRUM. 

MYA'GRUM,/  [a  word  adopted  from  Diofcorides, 
whole  neverthelefs  is  very  oblcure,  nor  does  that 

author  lay  any  thing  which  may  lead  to  the  meaning  of 
the  name  ;  except  indeed  that  he  deferibes  the  plant  as 
making  a  rude  lort  of  candles:  “The  fat  feeds,  roafted 
and  bruifed,  are  fmeared  over  the  twigs,  which  then,” 
fays  he,  “  ferve  in  the  place  of  lamps.”  Such  artificial 
lights  are  well  known  to  attract  flies  to  their  deftriRtion  ; 
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and  therefore  perhaps  Tournefbrt’s  derivation  of  the 
word,  from  [/.via.,  a  fly,  and  aypEvw,  to  catch,  or  enfnare, 
may  be  true,  rather  than  the  received  one,  from  p.v?,  a 
moufe.  But  then  the  word  ought  to  have  been  fpelt 
Myiagrum.  See  Myiagrus.]  Gold  of  Pleasure  ;  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  tetradynamia,  order  filiculofa, 
natural  order  of  filiquofae,  or  cruciformes,  (cruciferas, 
Generic  charadters — Calyx :  perianthium  four¬ 
leaved  ;  leaflets  ovate-oblong,  concave,  gaping,  coloured, 
deciduous.  Corolla  :  four-petalled,  cruciform  ;  petals 
flat,  roundiflr,  blunt  with  narrow  claws.  Stamina  :  fila¬ 
ments  fix,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  of  which  four  oppo- 
fite  are  a  little  longer;  antheras  Ample.  Piflillum:  ger- 
raen  ovate  ;  ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  fligma 
blunt.  Pericarpium  :  lilicle  obcordate,  comprefled  a  lit¬ 
tle,  entire,  rigid,  terminated  at  top  by  the  rigid  conic 
ftyle,  two-val  ved  ;  fome  of  the  cells  often  empty.  Seeds  : 
roundifh. — EJfential  Charatter.  Silicle  terminated  by  a 
conical  ftyle,  with  a  cell  commonly  one-feeded.  There 
are  ten  fpecies. 

i.  Myagrum  perenne,  or  perennial  gold  of  pleafure  : 
filicles  two-jointed,  one-feeded ;  leaves  outwardly  finuate, 
toothletted.  Miller,  though  he  gives  this  plant  LinnasusTs 
epithet  of  perenne,  defcribes  it  as  annual ;  the  lower  leaves 
large,  jagged,  and.  hairy  ;  the  ftalks  branching  out  from 
the  bottom  ;  the  leaves  about  four  inches  long,  and  two 
broad,  hairy,  and  unequally  jagged  ;  the  ftalks  termi¬ 
nated  by  very  long  loofe  fpikes  of  yellow  flo,wers,  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fliort  pods  with  two  joints,  each  including  one 
roundiflr  feed.  But  the*  M.  perenne  of  Miller,  Scopoli, 
Gerard,  &c.  is  probably  different  from  that  of  Linnaeus. 
Miller  fays  it  is  annual,  and  Gerard  that  it  is  biennial. 
Villars  mentions  a  perennial  fort  which  he  has  feen  cul¬ 
tivated,  with. an  enormous  root,  of  a  lower  ftature,  and 
a  fmaller  fmooth  fruit.  Native  of  Germany  ;  cultivated 
in  1739  by  Mr.  Miller,  if  this  be  his  plant. 

3.  Myagrum  orientale,  or  oriental  gold  of  pleafure: 
filicles  grooved,  even  ;  leaves  oblong,  tooth  finuate 
This  is  an  annual  plant.  Native  of  the  Levant. 

3.  Myagrum  rugofum,  or  wrinkled  gold  of  pleafure  : 
filicles  grooved,  hairy,  wrinkled  ;  leaves  oblong,  blunt, 
toothed.  This  alfo  is  an  annual  plant,  the  lower  leaves 
of  which  are  five  or  fix  inches  long  ;  they  are  hairy  and 
fucculent,  their  bale  is  eared,  and  they  end  in  acute  points. 
The  ftalks  are  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  brittle  and  hairy, 
branching  out  toward  the  top,  and  terminated  by  fliort 
loofe  fpikes  of  fimall  pale  flowers  ;  which  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  rough  roundifh  capfules,  comprefled  at  the  top. 
Native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

4.  Myagrum  Hifpanicum,  or  Spanifh  gold  of  pleafure : 
filicles  even,  fomewhat  fwelling ;  leaves  lyrate.  Stem 
rugged,  with  fcattered  reflex  hairs.  Leaves  lyrate,  tooth¬ 
ed,  petioled,  oblong.  It  is  a  biennial  plant  :  native  of 
Spain. 

5.  Myagrum  Auftriacum,  or  Auftrian  gold  of  pleafure: 
filicles  roundifli,  fmooth;  leaves  oblong,  embracing;  root 
creeping.  The  whole  plant  is  fmooth  ;  the  ftems  l'uban- 
gular  ;  herbaceous,  ereift,  branchy,  leafy,  and  about  a 
foot  or  a  cubit  high.  Flowers  yellow,  on  corymbofe  ter¬ 
minal  racemes  ftretching  gradually  to  two  or.  three  inches. 
This  fpecies  grows  in  clayey  ground,  and  flowers  in  June* 
Native  of  Auftria. 

6.  Myagrum  perfoliatum,  or  perfoliate  gold  of  plea¬ 
fure  ;  filicles  obcordate,  fubfeflile;  leaves  embracing. 
This  has  a  fmooth  branching  ftalk  upwards  of  two  feet 
high.  The  lower  leaves  are  five  or  fix  inches  long, 
fmooth,  fucculent,  and  a  little  indented ;  the  upper  leaves 
aimoft  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  long  loofe  fpikes ;  are  yellow  and  leflile. 
Villars  defcribes  the  plant  as  about  a  foot  in  height,  with 
ftraight  ftems  and  very  fp reading  branches;  the  leaves 
fmooth,  with  a  tinge  of  aft-colour  on  them;  the  lower 
ones  finuated  or  waved,  the  upper  ones  entire.  The 
whole  plant  is  fmooth.  The  flowers  fmall.  The  filicle 
obcordate,  three-celled ;  the  two  upper  cells,  which  are 


lateral,  are  empty,  and  the  lower  one,  which  anfwers  to'-  1 
the  axis,  is  filled  with  a  Angle  feed.  It  is  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  two  empty  cells,  which  form  inflated  round 
protuberances  at  the  top  of  the  pouch,  and  have  no  rudi¬ 
ments  of  feeds.  As  the  pouch  falls  oft'  entire,  perhaps- 
they  ferve  tofteep  it  upright  in  its  defcent,  that  the  lharp 
bafe  may  the  better  find  its  way  into  the  ground.  This- 
fpecies  is  reprefented  on  the  Elate,  at  fig.  10.  It  is  an 
annual  plant,  native  of  thefouth  of  France  and  Swifler- 
land  :  Mr.  Miller  adds  Italy.  Cultivated  in  1658,  in  the-' 
botanic  garden  at  Oxford.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

7.  Myagrum  fativum,  or  cultivated  gold  of  pleafure  :  fi¬ 
licles  obovate,  peduncled,  many-feeded.  This  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  with  an  upright  ftalk  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  fending  out  two  or  four  fide-branches  towards  the- 
top,  which  grow'  ereft;  they  are  fmooth  and  have  a  fun¬ 
gous  pith.  The  low'er  leaves  are  from  three  to  four  inches 
long,  of  a  pale  oryellowifli  green,  and  eared  at  the  bafe; 
thole  upon  the  ftalks  diminilh  in  fize  all  the  way  up,  are. 
entire,  and  aimoft  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe.  The 
flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes  at*  the  end  of  the  branches, 
ftanding  upon  footftalks  an  inch  long  ;  petals  fmall,  yel- 
lowift.  Silkies  oval,  bordered,  crowmed  with  the  ftyle, 
two-celled  ;  the  cells  filled  with  red  feeds.  Linnaeus  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  capfule  or  filicle  bellies  out  on  each  fide  ; 
but  is  ufually,  in  the  wild  plant,  marked  with  a  cavity 
prefled  inwards,  which  cavity  dilappears  in  the  cultivated 
plant.  It  is  cultivated  in  Germany  for  the  fake  of  the 
exprefled  oil  of  the  feeds,  which  is  there  ufed  for  medici¬ 
nal,  culinary,  and  economical,  purpofes.  The  feeds  are- 
a  favourite  food  with  geefie  :  horfes,  kine,  fheep,  and- 
goats  eat  it.  Native  of  Germany  and  the  fouthern  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  in  corn-fields:  with  us  it  has  been  found 
near  Bridport  and  Lime  in  Devonftiire  ;  and  at  Heydon- 
in  Norfolk. 

Miller  found  it  growing  in  the  corn  in  Eafthamfted^- 
park,  the  feat  of  William  Trumbull,  efq.  Following 
Tournefort  he  makes  two  fpecies  of  this,.under- the  names- 
of  M.  fativum,  and  M.  alylfum.  The  latter,  he  fays,  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  former,  in  having  a  taller  ftalk  ;  the  leaves 
are  much  longer,  narrower,  and  regularly  indented  on 
their  edges,  ending  in.  obtufe  points.  The  fiow'ers  are 
larger,  but  of  the.  fame  form  and  colour.  The  capfules 
are  much  larger,  and  ftaped  like  a  heart/ 

8.  Myagrum  paniculatum,  or  panicled  gold  of  pleafure  r 
filicles  lens-ftaped,  orbiculate,  dotted-wrinkled.  Root 
fmall,  annual,  fufiform,  white  within  and  without,  four 
inches  long.  Stem  erecf,  two  feet  high  and  more,  fome¬ 
what  angular  and  rugged,  having  one  or  two  alternate 
branches  at  the  upper  part ;  both  terminated  by  a  loofe 
longift  raceme,  with  the  flowers  on  round  peduncles, 
three  or  four  lines  in  length.  Leaves  alternate,  fagittate 
or  rather  eared,  embracing,  hirfute  on  both  fides,  the 
lower  four  inches  long,  and  an  inch  wide.  Corolla  fmall, 
yellow  ;  petals  wider  at  top  and  blunt,  a  little  more  than 
a  line  in  length.  Native  of  Europe  ;  introduced  in  1787; 
by  Mr.  Zier.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft.  This  is 
fliown  at  fig.  1 1  and  i  3.  the  fiov/-er  at  a,  the  leed-  veflel  at  b. 

9.  Myagrum  faxatile,  or  rock  gold  of  pleafure:  filicles 
lens-ftaped,  obovate,  fmooth  ;  leaves  petioled,  oblong, 
ferrate,  rugged;  ftem  panicled.  Root  perennial,  long, 
brown.  Root-leaves  many,  fpread  out  in  a  ring,  oblan- 
ceolate,  (orbiculate,  or  oblong,)  gradually  attenuated 
into  the  petiole,  blunt,  unequally,  o  bleu  rely,  and  thinly, 
toothed,  thickifh,  llightly  rough,  lefs  than  an  inch  in 
length,  deep  green.  Stem  (lender,  fmooth,  half  a  foot  or 
a  fpan  in  height,  upright,  round,  hard,  Ample,  having  a 
few  fcattered  fublinear  leaves  on  it,  broadifii  at  the  tip, 
Flowers  yellowifli  white. 

There  feern  to  be  leveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies.  Lin¬ 
naeus  mentions  three  plants  which  were  lent  him,  one  by 
Allione,  and  two  by  Seguier,-on  which  he  does  not  pofi- 
tively  determine  whether  they  are  diftimft  fpecies,  or  only 
varieties  of  this.  Villars  mentions  two  varieties.  One 
drawn  by  Plunder  at  the  Grande  Chartreufe,  with  the 
1  lower . 
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fewer  leaves  roundilh  and  hirfute  ;  they  are  more  nume¬ 
rous,  and  it  has  feveral  on  the  Hems.  Another,  with 
the  root-leaves  fertile,  lanceolate,  toothed,  thick,  grey 
from  the  quantity  of  hairs  that  cover  it,  and  having,  feme 
refemblance  to  the  Draba  alpina  of  Linnaeus.  Native  of 
of  the  mountains  of  France,  Italy,  Aullria,  and  Swifler- 
land.  Introduced  in  1775,  by  Drs.  Pitcairn  and  Fother- 
gill :  it  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

10.  Myagrum  AEgyptium,  or  Egyptian  gold  of  plea- 
fure  :  Clicks  angular  ;  leaves  three-parted.  Stem  divari¬ 
cated,  with  rod-like  racemes.  Flowers  yellow'.  It  has 
the.  appearance  of  Bunias  cakile.  Found  in  Egypt  by 
Haflelquilts. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  If  the  feeds  of  tliefe  plants 
are  permitted  to  fcatter  in  the  autumn,  the  plants  will 
rife  without  any  care,  and  only  require  to  be  thinned  and 
kept  clean,  Thefe  autumnal  plants  will  always  ripen 
their  feeds,  whereas  thole  which  are  fawn  in  the  fpring, 
fometimes  fail.  See  An.astatica,  Crambe,  Erysimum, 
and  Safqnaria. 

MYAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal :  Cxty-flve  miles  north- 
weft  of  Ramgur. 

MY'AS,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Sennaar : 
eighty  miles  fouth-feuth-eaft  of  Sennaar. 

MYC'ALE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  mountain  of  Ionia, 
on  the  fea-coaft,  at  a  fmall  diftance  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Meander.  It  formed  a  promontory  over- again  ft  the 
Me  of  Samos.  It  was  the  higheft  mountain  on  the  coaft  ; 
covered  with  wood  and  abounding  with  fallow  deer. 
Here  was  alfo  a  town  of  the  lame  name  ;  and  near  it  was  a 
temple  appropriated,  as  it  has  been  laid,  to  the  furies. 

MYCALES'SUS,  a  town  in  the  eaftern  part  of  Bceotia, 
between  Schemis  to  the  weft  and  Aulis  tg  the  eaft.  In 
the  time  of  Paufanius  the  ruins  of  this  town  remained  5 
and  on  the  coaft  of  the  lea  was  a  temple  of  Ceres  My- 
caleffia. 

MY GEMA'TIAS,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  p.vx.y)p.a.,  a  bellow¬ 
ing.]  A  kind  of  earthquake  with  a  hollow  grumbling 
noife. 

MYCE'NAE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Greece, 
in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Argos,  or  Argolis,  which,  in 
procefs  of  time,  became  the  feat  of  the  kingdom,  and  is 
celebrated  by  Homer  for  its  riches,  as  its  rival  Argos  was 
for  its  horfes.  Some  historians  have  afcribed  the  repara¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Myeense  from  that  of  Argos  to 
Acrifms,  who  was  its  firft  king,  and  who  began  his  reign 
in  the  year  1 344.  B.C.  whilll  others  fay,  that  his  fen  Perfeus, 
who  fucceeded  him  in  the  year  1313  B.  C.  built  the  city  of 
Myeense,  and  founded  the  kingdom.  The  fifth  king  of 
this  feparate  ftate  was  Agamemnon,  who  began  his  reign 
in  the  year  1201  B.  C.  and  reigned  eighteen  years.  He  was 
reckoned  at  that  time  the  wealthiest  and  molt  powerful  po¬ 
tentate  in  all  Greece.  This  king,  after  the  deftruftion  of 
Troy,  having  encountered  feveral  difafters,  arrived  at  laft 
at  Mycenae,  where  he  was  murdered  by  hiscoulin  AEgifthus 
and  his  wife  Clytemneftra.  AEgifthus  feized  upon  the 
kingdom  1183  B.  C.  and,  after  a  reign  of  feven  years,  was 
murdered  by  O relies,  Agamemnon’s  fon,  and  fucceeded 
by  him  1176  B.C.  Oreltes  was  fucceeded  by  AEgyptus,  or 
rather  AEpytus,  who  gained  the  kingdom  in  1106  B.C. 
and  by  his  .liberality  engaged  the  affeftions  both  of  the 
nobles  and  the  people;  but  this  liberality  proved  ulti¬ 
mately  fatal  to  the  regal  dignity;  the  fubjefts  grew  daily 
more  and. more  encroaching,  and  the  kings  more  tenaci¬ 
ous  of  their  prerogative,  till  the  conteft  ended  in  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  monarchy,  and  a  total  change  of  government. 

The  tomb,  treafury,  or  temple,  of  Agamemnon,  which 
ftill  exifts,  probably  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  was  left  by  the 
Argians  after  the  deftruftion  of  the  city  in  the  78th  Olym¬ 
piad,  460  years  B.C.  deferves  particular  notice,  as  this 
edifice  is  perhaps  the  molt  Angular  in  Greece,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ftate  of.  prefervation  in  which  it  ftill  exifts, 
being  entire  as  to  the  building,  though  defpoiled  of  its 
internal  decorations  :  Paufanias  fays,  that  snvy  on  the 
part  of  the  Argians,  Jsecaufe  the  inhabitants  of  Mycenae. 
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fliared’with  the  Lacedaemonians  the  glory  of  Thermopyla;, 
was  the  occalion  of  its  deftruftion.  The  nature  and  defti- 
nation  of  the  above-mentioned  edifice  is  doubtful.  Pau¬ 
fanius  lays,  that  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  erefted  about 
1 200  years  B.  C.  was  among  the  ruins  of  Mycenae;,  whereas 
this  is  at  feme  diftance  from  the  walls.  He  alfo  deferibes 
the  fubterraneous  treafury  of  Atreus  and  his  delcendants 
as-  being  in  the  fame  place ;  and  hence  it  has  been  inferred, 
that  this  building,  conftructed  of  the  fame  materials  as 
the  walls,  and  coeval  with  the  time  of  their  ereftion, 
was  the  treafury  of  Atreus.  It  is  a  cone  of  fifty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  as  many  in  height.  It  is  compofed  of  enor¬ 
mous  mafles  of  a  very  hard  breccia,  a  fort  of  pudding- 
ftone  ;  the  black  in  particular,  over  the  door-way,  (which 
diminilhes  very  much  in  breadth  at  the  top,  after  the 
Egyptian  manner,)  is  no  1-efs  than  thirty  feet  in  length, 
fifteen  in  breadth,  and  five  in  thicknefs.  This  extraor¬ 
dinary  edifice  has  obvioully  been  railed  by  the  projection 
of  one  Hone  over  another,  and  they  nearly  meet  at  the 
top;  the  curved  form  and  fmoothnefs  being  previoufly 
given  to  each.  The  central  Hone  at  the  top  has  been  re¬ 
moved, .along  with  two  or  three  others  ;  and  yet  the  build¬ 
ing  remains  as  durable  as  ever,  and  will  probably  laft  till 
the  end  of  time  ;  which  would  fcarcely  appear  likely,  if 
this  had  been  the  key-ftone  and  fupport  of  the  whole, 
edifice.  This,  therefore,  cannot  be  brought  as  a  proof 
of  the  exiltence  of  arches  in  remote  ages.  (Edinburgh 
Review,  N°  14.)  Dr.  Sibthorp,  who  vilited  this  temple 
fo  lately  as  the  year  1795,  fays  that  the  itone  which  forms- 
the  portal,  is  the  largeft  he  ever  law  employed  in  any 
edifice. 

MYCERI'NUS,  a  fon  of  Cheops,  king  of  Egypt.  Af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  his  father  he  reigned  with  great  juftice 
and  moderation.  Herodot. 

MY'CITHUS,  a  fervant  of  Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhe- 
gium.  He  was  entrulted  with  the  care  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  the  children,  of  the.  deceafed  prince  ;  and  he  exer- 
cifed  his  power  with  fuch  fidelity  and  moderation,  that  he 
acquired  the  elteem  of  all  the  citizens,  and  at  laft  reftored 
the  kingdom  to  his  mailer’s  children  when  come  to  years 
of  maturity,  and  retired  to  peace  and  folitude.  He  is 
called  by  feme  Micalus. 

MYCO'NI,  one  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  Grecian  Archi¬ 
pelago,  about  twenty-one  miles  in  circumference,  fituated 
between  Icaria  (or  Nicaria)  and  Delos.  This  is  the  an¬ 
cient  Myconus ,  which,  by  fabulous  relation,  was  the  tomb 
of  the  Centaurs  that  were  killed  by  Hercules.  Some  an¬ 
cient  writers  have  called  the  inhabitants  of  Myconus 
“  bald-heads,”  aflerting  that  this  deleft  was  natural,  and 
that  it  was  a  kind  of  endemial  difeafe,  with  which  aim  oft 
all  of  them  came  into  the  world  ;  but  no  appearances  of  it 
now  remain..  They  were  alfo  reckoned  great  parafites  j 
and  men,  who  prefented  themfelves  at  feafts  without  being 
invited,  were  proverbially  called  “  guefts  of  Myconi.” 

In. a  harbour  known  by  the  name  of  Tour/on,  is  an  an¬ 
chorage  frequented  by  Ihips  failing  through  the  Archipe¬ 
lago,  in  order  to  repair  to  Smyrna  and  the  north  of  Tur¬ 
key.  The  Greeks  of  Myconi  are  great  navigators  ;  tra- 
verfing  the  fea  that  furrounds  them  in  their  boats,  feme 
of  which  are  large.  Addifted  to  maritime  occupations, 
they  n eg] eft  the  culture  of  their  lands,  from  which,  though 
dry  and  mountainous,  they  might  derive  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantage.  All  the  productions  which  they  yield,  though 
in  fmall  quantity  for  want  of  culture,  are  of  a  very  good 
quality,  fuch  as  wheat,  barley,  raifins,  figs,  olives,  and 
cotton.  Wine  and  fruits  are  here  excellent.  Game 
abounds;  the  molt  delicate  birds  arrive  in  numerous 
flights  twice  a-year,  in  fpring  and  autumn.;  and,  in  Ihort, 
the.  illand  affords  in  profuflon,  all  the  neceftary  or  agree¬ 
able  articles  of  life.  But  water  is  fcarce ;  and,  during 
the  great  heat  of  fummer,  every  thing  is  dry  in  the  fields, 
and.  bears  the  afpeft  of  aridity.  This  drought  has,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  reftrifted  the  operations  of  agriculture,  and 
induced  men  to  leek  abroad  means  of  exiltence  more  cer¬ 
tain  and  Ids  laborious.  T&e  women  are  principally  oc¬ 
cupied 
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cupied  in  fpinning  cotton  which  grows  in  their  ifland, 
and  manufacturing  it  into  ftockings  or  cloths.  An  un¬ 
inhabited  fhoal,  to  which  the  Myconites  fend  flocks,  af¬ 
fords  a  good  anchorage  a  league,  eaft  of  Myconi :  it  is' 
called  1'ragoniji,  or  He-goat  Ifland,  becaufe  it  formerly; 
in  all  probability,  contained  both  he  and  flue  goats  ;  but 
none  are  now  feen  there.  Lower,  and  a  iijtle  farther 
from  Myconi,  are  two  points  of  arid  rocks,  which  the 
Greeks  call  “  Stapodia,”  and  the  navigators  41  The  Two 
Brothers.”  Lat.  37.  2 7.  N.  Ion.  25.  23.  E. 

■  MYCO'NI,  a  town  or  village  on  the  weft  coafl:  of  the 
fore-mentioned  ifland.  Mr.  Galt,  who  viftted  it  in  1810, 
lays,  “  This  is  a  neat  place  for  its  extent ;  and  more  like 
a  Chriftian  town  of  the  fame  fr/.e,  than  any  that  I  have 
yet  feen  in  the  Levant.  It  is  fuppofed  to  contain  between 
four  and  five  thonfand  inhabitants,  and  upwards  of  eight 
hundred  inhabited  houfes.  Since  the  better  days  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  Myconi  has  been  a  place  of  confiderabie  trade; 
being,  in  fome  degree,  the  parent  of  Specia,  Lira,  and 
Ipfera.  The  moft  confiderabie  and  the  molt  celebrated 
production  of  Myconi  is  its  red  wine,  of  which  about  five 
hupdred  pipes  are  made  annually.  The  quality  refem- 
bles  that  of  claret ;  but  the  inhabitants  have  a  way  of 
making  different  kinds  ;  and,  as  the  clarety  is  the  moft 
expenfive  to  them,  they  will  rather  cheat  you  than  give 
it  genuine.  When  the  grapes  are  called  and  prelfed, 
while  yet  f refit  from  the  vineyard,  the  claret-flavour  of  the 
wine  is  obtained  in  its  greateft  perfection.  By  drying  the 
grapes  in  the  fun,  the  other  forts,  and  which  Hand  the 
moil  watering,  are  produced.  When  the  grapes  are  too 
much  dried,  the  wine  becomes  l’weer,  and,  to  my  palate, 
very  odious.  By  their  original  capitulation  with  the 
Turks,  the  inhabitants  of  Myconi  enjoy  the  right  of 
drooling  their  own  magiftrates,  and  of  otherwife  regu¬ 
lating  the  internal  economy  of  the  ifland.  Lat.  37.  26.  N. 
Ion.  25.  20.  E. 

MYC'TERES,  f.  in  anatomy,  the  noftrils.  Ajh. 

MYCTE'RIA,  the  Jabiru,  f.  in  ornithology,  a  genus 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  grail  re.  Generic  cha¬ 
racters — Bill  long,  bending  upwards,  and  flrarp  ;  upper 
mandible  triangular;  the  noftrils  fmall  and  linear;  there 
is  no  tongue,  or  a  very  fmall  one  ;  and  the  feet  have  four 
toes.  There  are  four  fpecies. 

1.  MyCteria  Americana,  the  American  jabiru  :  white, 
with  the  quill  and  tail  feathers  purplifh  black  ;  head  and 
neck  naked  and  black;  the  occiput  whitiih  ;  a  red  zone 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

This  bird  in  iize  yields  only  to  the  oftrich,  being  not 
lefs  than  fix  feet  high.  The  bill  is  thirteen  inches  long, 
flout,  black,  and  not  unlike  that  of  a  flork,  and  bends 
upwards  ;  the  whole  plumage  is  white,  except  the  head, 
and  about  two-thirds  of  the  neck,  which  are  bare  of  fea¬ 
thers,  and  of  a  blackifli  colour  ;  the  remainder  is  alfo 
bare,  and  of  a  fine  red  :  on  the  hind-head  are  a  few  greyilh 
feathers.  The  legs  are  flrong,  of  a  great  length,  and 
covered  with  black  fcales  :  wings  and  tail  even  at  the 
end.  This  bird  is  found  in  all  the  favannas  of  Cayenne, 
Guiana,  and  other  parts  of  South  America.  It  makes  its 
nefl  in  great  trees,  which  grow  on  the  borders;  lays  two 
eggs,  and  brings  up  the  young  in  the  nefl:  till  they  can 
defcehd  to  the  earth.  The  colour  of  the  young  birds  is 
grey  ;  the  lecond  year  it  changes  to  role-colour,  and  the 
third  to  pure  white:  their  food  is  filh  ;  and  they  are  faid 
to  be  very  voracious,  taking  great  quantities  of  fifli  to 
fatisfy  them.  In  their  nature  they  are  very  wild.  The 
fiefh  of  the  young  is  good  to  eat. 

M.  Bajon  thinks  this  bird  is  the  American  oftrich  of 
feverai  authors;  arid'Mia  Latham  feems  to  be  of  the  fame 
Opinion,  for  many  reafons  ;  particularly  from  the  very 
great  flmilarity  of  names  in  the  birds  quoted  by  au¬ 
thors,  viz.  Nhdudhuguami ,  for  the  oftrich  of  America,  by 
Marcgrave  ;  jabiru-guacn,  and  vhandhu-ajjoti,  for  a  greater 
jabiru  ;  again,  jabiru ,  for  a  linaller  fpecies.  Thefe  names 
ieem  to  run  much  into  one  another;  the  lalt  is  alio,  .ac- 
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cording  to  Barrere,  called  aouaron  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Guiana.  This  author  alfo  likens  the  liliakdfiugiutcu,  or 
the  fuppofed  oftrich  of  America,  to  a  crane.  It  feems, 
however,  to  have  gained  univerfally  the  name  of  oftrich 
by  the  Europeans,  but  unfortunately  fcarcely  any  two 
have  given  the  fame  account :  Marcgrave  fays,  it  has  three 
toes  furnifhed  with  claws  forwards,  and  one  without  a 
claw  behind  ;  Fermin,  that  it  has  only  two  toes,  joined 
by  a  membrane;  but,  Bajon  allures  us  that  it  has  four, 
all  placed  as  in  the  heron-tribe;  and  this  will  appear  to 
be  the  faCt  by  infpeCting  the  annexed  Plate,  fig.  1. 

2.  MyCteria  Aliatica,  the  Indian  jabiru :  white  ;  band 
over  the  eyes,  lower  part  of  the  back,  quill  and  tail-fea¬ 
thers,  black  ;  bill  blackifli,  upper  mandible  gibbous  at 
the  bale,  lower  tumid  beneath  ;  legs  fkfn- colour.  Inha¬ 
bits  the  Eaft  Indies  :  feeds  011  fheli-fifh. 

3.  MyCteria  Novce  Holiandia,  the  New  Holland  jabiru  : 
body  above  purplifli-green  ;  beneath,  neck,  and  fhoulders, 
white  ;  head  purplifli,  fpotted  with  white ;  neck  feathered ; 
irids  yellow;  firft  quill-feathers  white;  tail  black  and 
white;  bill  black;  legs  red.  Inhabits  New  Holland. 
Defcribed  by  Dr.  Turton,  from  a  fpecimen  in  theLeverian 
Mufeum, 'which,  however,' fays  Dr.  Shaw,  feems  not  to 
have  attained  to  its  full  iize,  lince  it  falls  ihort  of  the 
meafurements  marked  in  fome  drawings  executed  in 
New  Holland  from  the  recent  bird.  This  fpecies  is  fliown 
at  fig.  2. 

.  .4-  MyCteria  Senegalenfis,  the  Senegal  jabiru:  white; 
bill  red  towards  the  tip,  whitiih  towards  the  bafe,  with  a 
black  tranfverfe  band  and  a  tranfparent  fpot  on  each  fide. 
This  is  defcribed,  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Linn.  Tranf.  by 
the  late  Dr.  Shaw,  but  only  from  a  fkin  which  was  received 
from  Mr.  Brygr  of  Weymouth.  It  was  faid  to  be  a  native 
of  Senegal.  The  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the 
ends  of  the  claws,  was  fix  feet  two  inches ;  the  bill  was 
thirteen  inches  in  length,  which  is  alfo  the  meafure  of 
that  of  the  common  or  American  jabiru  ;  the  neck  fifteen 
inches  ;  the  body  twelve  inches ;  the  naked  part  of  the 
thigh  eleven  inches;  the  feathered  or  fielliy  part  four 
inches ;  the  knee-joint  one  inch;  the  leg  thirteen  inches 
and  a  half;  the  foot,  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  toe,  five 
inches  and  a  half ;  the  two  outfide  toes  are  about  an  inch 
fhorter  than  the  middle  one;  the  back  toe  fcarcely  quite 
two  inches.  A  very  flight  approach  towards  a  femipal- 
mated  appearance  takes  place  at  the  firft  joint:  the  claws 
are  fmall  and  blunt.  The  bill  is  pale  or  whitifli  at  the 
bale  for  near  three  inches  from  the  fetting-on  of  the 
upper  mandible,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  lower: 
then  fucceeds  a  broad  black  zone  acrofs  both  mandibles, 
about  three  inches  wide;  well  defined  on  the  back  part, 
but  fomewhat  irregular  in  front.  From  this  part  the  bill 
is  pale,  with  a  flight  eaft  of  reddifti  for  about  two  inches, 
and  from  thence  grows  intenfely  red  or  of  a  vermilion 
colour  to  the  tip  ;  on  each  fide  the  upper  mandible  is 
a  large  femi-oval  and  femi-tranfparent  lpace,  which,  at 
its  back  part,  is  continued  upwards  in  a  curved  direction 
acrofs  the  fore  part  of  the  eye.  A  little  way  down  the 
upper  part  of  the  bill  runs  a  bare  flattened  part,  fomewhat 
in  the  manner  of  the  cere  in  the  Fulicac  and  other  birds 
of  that  tribe.  The  whole  head  and  neck  are  black,  and 
covered  with  feathers,  which,  on  the  head,  feem  to  have 
been  fmall  and  femi-fetole  on  the  front,  but  fomewhat 
longer  and  larger  on  the  occiput.  Thofe  on  the  neck 
are  ovate-lanceolate,  and  of  the  ufual  ItruCture,  or  as  in 
the  generality  of  birds.  The  plumage  of  the  breaft,  back, 
thighs,  &c.  are  alfo  of  the  ufual  ftruefure,  but  much  more 
inclining  to  a  rounded  than  lanceolate  form.  The  wings 
were  wanting:  the  Ihoulders  alone  remaining,  for  about 
the  length  of  four  inches ;  they  were  covered  with  white 
feathers ;  the  fcapulars,  which  were  left  on  each  fide,  were 
black,  with  whitiih  bafes  ;  they  were  about  fifteen  inches 
in  length.  The  whole  remainder  of  the  bird  was  white. 
The  tail  was  entirely  wanting.  Beneath  the  bale  of  the 
bill,  on  the  ikinny  or  gular  part,  were  fituated  two  very 
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fmall  pear-fliapexl  pendant  wattles,  adhering  by  very 
(mail  necks  :  they  were  feated  at  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  from  each  other,  and  in  the  dried  (pecimen  were 
of  a  fubftance  refembling  ifinglafs.  The  legs  are  ex¬ 
tremely  long  ;  and  the  thighs,  to  a  diltance  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  leg  itfelf,  are  quite  bare.  The  whole  leg 
and  thigh  of  a  black  colour,  except  that  round  the  knee, 
as  well  as  round  each  joint  of  the  toes,  is  a  pale  band  or 
■zone.  The  whole  length  of  the  leg  and  thigh  is  coated 
with  hexagonally-longitudinal  lcales  or  divifions. 

If  this  bird  be  collated  with  the  defcriptions  of  the 
My  fieri  a  Americana,  or  common  jabiru,  it  will  clearly 
appear  to  be  a  diltinfl  fpecies.  It  approaches  much  more 
nearly  to  Myfteria  Novae  Hollandias,  or  New-Holland 
jabiru ;  but  in  that  bird  there  is  not  the  flighted  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  membranaceous  or  femi-tranfparent  part  on 
each  fide  of  the  upper  mandible.  The  colours  all'o  both 
of  the  bill  and  legs  are  widely  different  from  thofe  of  the 
New-Holland  jabiru  ;  but  it  agrees  with  that  fpecies  in 
having  the  head  and  neck  covered  with  feathers.  An 
exabl  reprefentation  of  the  head  of  this  fpecies,  half  the 
natural  fize,  is  given  at  fig.  3. 

MYCTERIS'MUS,  f.  in  rhetoric,  a  taunt  ;  a  clofer 
kind  of  farcafm. 

MY'DA,  a  river  of  Auftria,  which  runs  into  the  Da¬ 
nube  near  Stockerau. 

MY'DAN,  a  town  of  Candahar,  capital  of  a  diftrifl  in 
Cabuliftan  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Cabul. 

MYDE'SIS,  J.  [Greek.]  A  rottennefs  proceeding  from 
too  much  moifture. 

MYDOR'GE  (Claude),  an  able  French  mathematician, 
was  the  Ibn  of  a  wealthy  counfellor  to  the  parliament,  and 
born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1585.  He  was  educated  to  the 
legal  profeffion,  and  became  counfellor  to  the  Chatelet, 
and  afterwards  treafurer  of  France  in  the  generality  of 
Amiens.  Thefe  places,  however,  he  held  only  for  the 
fake  of  rank,  being  more  partial  to  mathematical  ftudies 
than  the  practice  of  the  courts,  and  mailer  of  an  ample 
fortune,  which  permitted  him  to  indulge  his  predominant 
inclination.  The  fimilarity  of  their  talte  led  him  to  cul¬ 
tivate  an  acquaintance  and  friendfliip  with  Des  Cartes  ; 
and,  in  162.7  ar>d  1628,  he  furnilhed  that  philofopher 
with  the  excellent  glaffes  which  he  made  ufe  of  in  ex¬ 
amining  and  explaining  the  nature  of  light,  of  vifion,  and 
of  refraction.  He  defended  Des  Cartes  in  the  difpute 
which  he  had  with  M.  Fermat,  a  celebrated  mathemati¬ 
cian  at  Touloufe  ;  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  me¬ 
diators  of  the  peace  which  was  made  between  thofe  learned 
men  in  1638.  On  another  occafion  he  Hood  forward  to 
repel  an  attack  made  upon  his  friend  when  he  was  abfent 
from  France,  and  undertook  to  refute,  either  viva  voce 
or  in  writing,  any  objections  which  might  be  preferred 
a  gain  It  the  dioptrics  and  geometry  of  that  able  man.  In 
1638,  he  publifhed  a  Latin  treatife  On  Conic  Sections,  in 
four  books,  which  father  Merfenne  has  inferred  in  his 
Abridgment  of  Univerfal  Geometry,  Sec.  In  1642,  he 
and  Des  Cartes  received  an  invitation  from  fir  Charles 
Cavendilh,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Newcaftle,  to  fettle  in 
England,  which  the  latter  was  inclined  to  accept,  and  would, 
molt  probably,  have  been  accompanied  by  our  author  j  but 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  in  this  country  put  an 
end  to  all  negociation  on  this  fubjeCt.  About  this  time 
hefuccefsfully  defended  the  writings  of  Des  Cartes  again  ft 
the  attacks  of  the  Jefuits.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1647,  in 
the  fixty-third  year  of  his  age.  With  fuch  zeal  was  he 
infpired  for  the  interefts  of  fcience,  that  he  fpent  above  a 
hundred  thoufand  crowns  on  the  fabrication  of  glaffes 
fortelefcopes,  burning  mirrors,  mathematical  inftruments, 
mechanical  engines,  and  on  experiments  in  natural  phi- 
lofophy  ;  which  alone  would  have  entitled  him  to  refpeCl- 
ful  notice,  even  if  he  had  been  entirely  unknown  as  a 
fcientific  writer.  Gen.  Biog. 

MY'DRECHT,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  department 
of  Utrecht:  twelve  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Utrecht. 

MYDRIA'SIS,  f.  [from  pv<tu.a,  to  abound  with  moif- 
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tore,  becaufe  it  was  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a  redun¬ 
dance  of  moifture,  or  humours-]  A  preternatural  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  It  is  an  ordinary  fymptom 
of  the  guttaferena,  apoplexy,  compreffion  of  the  brain,  See. 

MY'DRIM,  a  village  in  Carmarthenlhire,  South  Wales  ; 
with  a  fair  on  the  12th  of  March. 

MYEDZYR'ZCE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  : 
forty-two  miles  north  of  Conftantinow. 

MYE'LOS,  f.  [Greek.]  The  marrow  of  the  bones;  the 
fpinal  marrow. 

MY'ERS  TOWN,  a  town  of  Pennfylvania :  feventeen 
miles  weft  of  Reading. 

MYGBA'OTH,  J'.  in  the  Jewiflr  antiquities,  a  kind  of 
mitre  worn  by  the  priefts.  See  Miznefheth,  vol.  xv. 
P-  597- 

MYGDO'NIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  diftrift  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  to  the  north  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus,  and  ealt 
of  the  river  Axius,  which  feparates  it  from  Bottseis,  and 
well  of  the  river  Strymon.  Pliny. — Alfo,  a  diftrict  of  Me¬ 
sopotamia,  which  took  its  name  from  that  of  Macedonia, 
running  along  the  Euphrates,  from  Zeugma  down  to 
Thapfacus,  extending  a  great  way  ealt,  becaufe  Nifibis 
was  reckoned  to  it. 

MYGDO'NIUS,  a  river  of  Mefopotamia,  which  was 
formed  of  many  lireams,  and  difeharged  itfelf  into  the 
Chaboras. 

MYGE'NES,  the  molt  wefterly  and  one  of  the  fmallelt 
of  the  Faroer  illands  in  the  North  Sea.  Lat.  61.  53.  N. 
Ion.  10.  32.  E. 

MYGIN'DA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Jacquin,  in  honour  of 
Francis  Mygind ,  a  German  nobleman,  well  Ikilled  in  bo¬ 
tany,  and  protestor  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Vienna.]  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  tetrandria,  order  tetragynia, 
natural  order  of  rhamni,  Juff.  Generic  Characters — Ca¬ 
lyx  :  perianthium  four-parted,  very  fmall,  permanent. 
Corolla:  petals  four,  roundilh,  flat,  lpreading  very  much. 
Stamina :  filaments  four,  awl-fhaped,  ereft,  Ihorter  than  the 
corolla;  anthers  roundilh.  Piftillum :  germen  roundilh; 
llyles  four,  ereCt,  Ihort ;  lligmas  acute.  Pericarpium  : 
drupe  globular.  Seed  :  nut  ovate,  acute. — EJfential  Cha¬ 
racter.  Calyx  four-parted  ;  petal  four  ;  drupe  globular. 
There  are  four  fpecies. 

1.  Myginda  uragoga,  or  downy-leaved  myginda :  leaves 
fubcordate,  acuminate,  fubferrate,  pubefeent.  This  is  an 
upright  fhrub,  divided  into  few  branches ;  on  fandy  fliores 
three  feet  high,  in  woods  eight  feet.  Root  thick,  knobbed, 
irregular ;  the  bark  brown  without,  orange  within ;  the 
wood  folid,  whitilh,  very  bitter.  Leaves  ovate  or  lan¬ 
ceolate,  acute,  very  finely  ferrate,  on  very  fliort  red  pe¬ 
tioles,  oppofite,  but  fometimes  alternate.  Peduncles  fili¬ 
form,  axillary,  oppofite,  bifid  ;  each  divifion  trifid  and 
three- flowered  ;  the  middle  flower  opening  long  before 
the  fide  ones.  Flowers  fmall,  of  a  dark  lhining  red.  Fruit 
red,  foft,  the  fize  of  peafe.  The  Spaniards  call  it  yerva  tie 
maravetli.  At  Carthagena  they  ufe  a  decoftion  or  infu- 
lion  of  the  root  as  a  powerful  diuretic  :  the  leaves  have 
the  fame  quality  in  a  much  fraaller  degree.  It  is  abundant 
about  Carthagena  in  New  Spain,  and  in  the  Illand  of  St. 
Martin,  in  places  not  far  from  the  fea. 

2.  Myginda  rhacoma,  or  fmooth-leaved  myginda :  leaves 
lanceolate-ovate,  obtufe,  crenate  ;  flowers  monogynous  ; 
ltyle  four-cleft.  This  is  an  upright  branching  <hrub,from 
two  to  three  feet  in  height,  with  an  alh-coloured  bark. 
Leaves  fmall,  half  an  inch  in  length,  oppofite,  ftiffifh, 
lcarcely  nerved,  fmooth,  lomewhat  lhining,  on  very  ihort 
petioles.  Flowers  in  fmall  racemes,  very  minute,  red. 
Native  of  Jamaica,  on  the  weftern  fandy  coaft ;  flowering 
in  fummer.  I11  habit  it  refembles  the  preceding,  but  has 
fmaller ovate  leaves,  and  an  undivided  ltyle. 

3.  Myginda  latifolia,  or  broad-leaved  myginda :  leaves 
elliptic,  crenulate,  fubcoriaceous  ;  ftigmas  two  to  four, 
fefiile.  This  is  a  branching  (hrub,  three  or  four  feet 
in  height.  Branches  fcattered,  four-cornered,  fmooth. 
Leaves  oppofite,  oblong,  blunt,  remotely  notched,  veined, 
very  fmooth,  rigid,  an  inch  long,  on  Ihort  petioles. 

5  S  Flowers 
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Flowers  very  fmall,  whitifh,  Fruit  obovate,  fmooth, 
nearly  the  fize  of  pepper,  hanging  down.  Native  of  the 
Weft  Indies. 

4.  Myginda  pallens,  or  pale-leaved  myginda  :  leaves 
elliptical,  very  obtufe,  crenate,  fmooth,  nearly  feflile  5 
ftyles  combined  ;  petals  wavy.  Gathered  in  Antigua  by 
Mafl'on.  This  is  the  fize  of  the  laft,  with  which  it  agrees 
in  habit ;  but  tire  leaves  are  of  a  lighter  more  yellovvilh- 
green,  fhorter  ftalks,  and  in  fome  degree  fcattered  ;  the 
adult  ones  paler  beneath.  The  fiower-ftalks  are  twice 
forked  ;  the  central  flower,  as  well  as  the  reft,  elevated  on 
a  (lender  fmooth  partial  ftalk. 

The  firft  three  fpecies  are  laid  to  have  been  introduced, 
into  the  Englifh  gardens  between  the  years  1790  and  1798. 
They  are  kept  in  the  ftove,  and  are  evergreen,  flowering 
at  various  times.  Jacquin  fays  the  fecond  bloflomed  with 
him  the  year  after  the  feed  was  committed  to  the  ground, 
the  plant  not  being  above  fix  inches  high.  We  have  never 
heard  of  the  fourth  being  brought  to  Europe. 

MYIA'GRUS,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  a  name 
given  fometimes  to  Jupiter,  and  fometimes  to  Hercules, 
on  occafion  of  their  being  facrificed  to,  for  the  driving 
away  the  vaft  number  of  flies  which  infefted  the  lacrifices 
on  certain  public  occafions.  The  word  is  ufually  fpelt 
Myagrvs;  but  this  nuift  be  an  error,  as  this  word  does 
not  exprefs  the  “  fly-deftroyer,”  but  “  the  moufe-de- 
ftroyer  and  we  have  it  fufficiently  teftified  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  that  flies  were  the  only  creatures  againft  whom 
this  deity  was  invoked.  Pliny  calls  this  deity  alfo  Myiodes; 
and  tells  us,  that  the  flies  which  ufed  to  pefter  the  Olym¬ 
pic  rites  went  away  in  whole  clouds  on  the  facrificing 
a  bull  to  this  god.  We  find  in  Athenasus  alfo,  that  this 
facrificing  to  the  god  of  flies  at  the  Olympic  games  was  a 
eonftant  cuftom.  Some  diftinguilh  thefe  two  deities,  and 
tell  us  that  the  latter,  or  Myiodes,  ufed  to  vifit  the  na¬ 
tions  in  vengeance,  with  a  vaft  multitude  of  flies  ;  and 
that,  on  paying  him  the  due  honours  of  a  facrifice,  they 
all  went  away  again  ;  and  this  feems  to  agree  with  what 
Pliny  tells  us  in  fome  places. 

At  the  time  of  the  Olympic  games,  Jupiter  was  wor- 
fliipped  under  the  name  of  Apomyos,  or  Myiagrus  Dens, 
to  fupplicate  the  deftruction  of  thofe  troublelome  crea¬ 
tures.  This  happened  only  once  in  many  years,  when 
the  facrifices  were  performed  there  ;  but  the  Elians  wor- 
fhipped  him  continually  under  this  name,  to  deprecate 
the  vengeance  of  heaven,  which  ufually  lent,  as  they  ex- 
prefled  it,  an  arm)'  of  flies  and  other  infefts,  toward  the 
latter  end  of  the  fummer,  that  infefted  the  whole  country 
with  ficknefs  and  peftilence. 

MYHI'E,  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  which  rifes  near 
Dhar,  and  runs  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  near  the  city  of 
Cambay. 

MY'LA,  a  river  of  Holftein,  which  runs  into  the  North 
Sea  two  miles  weft  of  Meldorp. 

MY'LAi,  or  Myles,  now  Mc-lazzo,  a  town  of  Sicily, 
fituated  towards  the  weft.  This  fmall  town  has  been  re- 
cognifed  as  the  place  near  which  the  fleet  of  Auguftus, 
under  the  command  of  Agrippa,  obtained  an  advantage 
over  that  of  the  younger  Pompey.-^-Allb,  a  ftrong  towm 
of  Theflaly,  w'hich  however  was  taken,  and  abandoned  to 
pillage. 

MYXAN'TIA,  a  promontory  of  the  Ifle  of  Rhodes,  in 
which  was  the  town  of  Camirus. 

MYLA'ON,  a  fmall  river  of  Arcadia,  w'eft  of  Megalo¬ 
polis,  which  ran  from  the  fouth-weft  to  the  north-eaft, 
and  emptied  itfelf  into  the  Alpheus. 

MYLA'SA,  or  Mylas'sa,  in  ancient  geography,  a  no¬ 
ble  city  of  Caria  in  Afia  Minor,  fituated  about  three 
leagues  from  the  Sinus  Ceramicus.  It  was  the  capital  of 
Hecatomnus  king  of  Caria,  and  father  of  Maufolus. 
Caria  was  taken  by  Mithridates,  and  afterwards  by  La- 
bienus,  whofe  father  had  been  one  of  Ctefar’s  generals. 
Hybrias,  whole  eloquence  and  valour  delervedly  entitled 
him  to  a  diftinguilhed  rank  among  his  countrymen,  in 
vain  encouraged  them  to  make  a  moll  obftinate  defence 
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while  it  was  befieged  by  the  latter.  He  himfelf  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  ne.ceftity,  and  to  take  refuge  at  Rhodes  ; 
but  fcarcely  had  the  conqueror  quitted  the  city,  when 
Hybrias  returned,  and  reftored  liberty  to  his  country. 
At  length  the  Romans  left  to  Mylafa  that  liberty  of 
which  it  rendered  itfelf  fo  worthy  by  the  great  efforts  it 
made  to  preferve  it.  Pliny  calls  it  Mylafa  libera.  Strabo 
informs  us,  that  it  was  one  of  the  molt  magnificent  cities 
of  antiquity,  and  one  of  thole,  the  temples,  porticoes, 
and  other  public  monuments,  of  which,  were  highly  ad¬ 
mired.  A  quarry  of  white  marble  in  the  neighbourhood 
furnilhed  it  with  abundance  of  materials  for  erecting 
thefe  edifices.  The  Mylafians  had  two  temples  dedicated 
to  Jupiter:  one  fituated  in  the  city,  which  was  named 
OJbgo ;  and  another  built  on  a  mountain,  at  the  diftance 
of  lixty  leagues.  The  latter  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Stratius,  or  the  Warrior.  His  ftatue,  which  was  very  an¬ 
cient,  inlpired  great  veneration;  people  came  from  all 
quarters  to  implore  his  protection  ;  and,  for  the  greater 
accommodation  of  his  votaries,  a  payed  way  was  conftruft- 
ed,  which  reached  from  Mylafa  to  this  venerable  fabric. 

This  city  is  now  called  Mei.asso,  which  fee.  Of  all 
the  ancient  temples  which  formerly  ornamented  it,  one 
only  efcaped  the  power  of  time,  the  blind  zeal  of  the 
early  Chriftians,  and  the  barbarous  fuperllition  of  the 
Mahometans :  this  monument  was  dedicated  to  Auguftus 
and  the  divinity  of  Rome.  When  Pococke  vifited  Me- 
laflo,  it  was  perfect  and  entire;  but  at  prefent  no  traces 
of  it  remain,  except  a  few  fragments,  which  have  been 
employed  to  conllruft  a  Turkilh  molque. 

MY'LAU,  or  Muh'lau,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
Vogtland,  on  the  Golfch  :  three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Greitz, 
and  eight  north-eaft  of  Plauen. 

MY'LES,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Samos  :  two  miles 
weft  of  Cora. 

MYLIYE,  or  Mylias,  in  ancient  geography,  a  coun¬ 
try  which  originally  made  a  part  of  Greater  Phrygia,  but, 
in  procefs  of  time,  it  was  referred  to  Lycia. 

MYLIT'TA,  a  furname  of  Venus  among  the  Afly- 
rians,  in  whole  temples  the  women  were  obliged  to  prof- 
titute  themfelves  to  ftrangers.  Herodot.  c.  131,  199. 

MYLNE  (James),  an  obfeure  dramatic  writer,  was 
born  June  4,  1737,  at  Suttie  Rains,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Haddington,  Eaft  Lothian.  He  was  educated  at  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh;  but,  inftead  of  engaging  in 
any  of  the  learned  profeflions,  he  adopted  the  purfuit  of 
agriculture,  and  rented  the  farm  of  Lochill,  near  Had¬ 
dington,  which  was  formerly  in  the  polfeflion  of  his  great¬ 
grandfather,  and  is  now  occupied  by  his  fon,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  leafe  on  his  death  in  1789.  He  was  author 
of,  1.  Britifh  Kings,  a  tragedy ;  2.  Darthiila,  a  tragedy ; 
which  were  publiflied  with  his  poems,  in  8vo.  1790,  by  his 
fon  after  his  death,  and  dedicated  to  Mr.  Dundas. 

MY'LON,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Egypt, 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus  and  Styph.  Byz.  which  gave 
name  to  the  Mylopolite  nome. 

MY'LON,  f.  in  furgery,  is  ufed  for  the  largeft  tumours 
of  the  ftaphylomatous  kind  in  the  corner  and  uvea  of  the 
eyes. 

MYLO'THROS,  f.  in  ancient  mufic,  the  name  of  a 
Greek  fong,  proper  for  millers  and  bakers.  The  fame, 
perhaps,  as  the  Epiaulia. 

MYL'PHkE,  f.  A  difeafe  which  occafions  a  defebt  of 
hair  on  the  eyelids. 

MYNA'MA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  feven- 
teen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Durbungah.  Lat.  26.  1.  N.  Ion. 
86.  21.  E. 

MYNAR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  four  miles 
north-eaft  of  Bettiah. 

MYNATNAGUR',  a  town  of  Bengal  :  twenty-five 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Boglipour. 

MYNATPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ; 
thirty-tw'o  miles  north  of  Durbungah.  Lat.  26.  38.  N. 
Ion.  86.  1 5.  E. 

MYN'CHEN,  f.  [Saxon.]  A  nun. 
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MYN'DER,  a  ftioal  in  the  ftraits  of  Macafl’ar,  near  the 
coaft of  the ifland  of  Celebes.  Lat.  2. 12.S.  Ion.  1 18.  55.  E. 

MYN'DES.  See  Mendes/  vol.  xv.  p.  89. 

MY'NES,  a  prince  of  Lyrneffus,  who  married  Brifeis. 
He  was  killed  by  Achilles,  and  his  wife  became  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  conqueror.  Homer,  II.  3. 

MYNHE'ER,  J'.  [Dutch.]  Sir,  my  lord  or  matter, 
among  the  Dutch.  Among  us,  it  ufually  means  a  Dutch¬ 
man. — Our  connoiffeurs  in  their  zeal  all  became  mynheers. 
Coventry. 

MYNOM'ANIES,  Indians  inhabiting  near  the  Chipe- 
ways. 

MYNO'W.  See  Monnow,  vol.  xv. 

MYN'SICHT  (Adrian  von,  M.D.),  count  palatine, 
confulting  phyfician  to  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg  and  fe- 
veral  other  princes,  was  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  in 
chemiftry,  about  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  upon  this  fubjeft, 
which  was  in  great  vogue  in  its  time,  and  palled  through 
numerous  editions.  It  was  entitled  “  Thelaurus  et  Ar¬ 
mamentarium  Medico-chymicum,  hoc  eft,  feledftiffimorum, 
contra  quofvis  morbos,  pharmacorum  conficiendorum  fe- 
cretiffima  ratio,  cui  in  fine  adjunftum  eft  Teftamentum 
Hadrianeum  de  aureo  Philofophorum  Lapide  Ham¬ 
burgh,  1631,  &c.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  credulity,  and 
not  a  little  myftery,  in  the  defcription  of  the  various 
chemical,  medicinal,  and  alchemiftical,  procefles,  which 
this  work  contains,  and  of  the  potent  virtues  afcribed  to 
them  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  Several  of  his  prepa¬ 
rations,  however,  came  into  common  ufe,  and  were  long 
retained  in  the  difpenfatories.  Eloy.  Did.  Hiji. 

MY'O,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  for¬ 
merly  inhabited  ;  but  the  Dutch  will  not  fuffer  any  per- 
fon  to  live  there,  left  they  fliould  finuggle  fpices.  It  is 
fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Ternate.  Lat.  1.  23.  N.  Ion.  122. 
20.  E. 

MY  O,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Culiacan  : 
110  miles  north- weft  of  Culiacan. 

MYOCEPH'ALON,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  facia,  a  fly,  and 

x. r,(paXvi,  the  head.]  In  iurgery,  a  tumour  formed  on  the 
iris,  and  refembling  the  head  of  a  fly. 

MYOG'RAPHY,  /.'  [from  the  Gr.  p.vc,  a  mufcle,  and 
yfcc(pa,  to  write.]  A  defcription  of  the  mufcles. 

MYOL'OGY,  J'.  [front  the  Gr.  y-v;,  a  mufcle,  and  Xoyo?, 
difcourfe.]  The  defcription  and  dodtrine  of  the  mufcles. 
See  Anatomy. — To  inftance  in  all  the  particulars,  were 
to  write  a  whole  fyftem  of  myology.  Cheyne. 

MYOM'ANCY,  /.'  [from  the  Gr.  pvq,  a  moufe,  and 

y. u'j'taa.,  magic.]  A  kind  of  divination,  or  method  of  fore¬ 
telling  future  events,  by  means  of  mice. 

Some  authors  hold  ntyomancy  to  be  one  of  the  moft 
ancient  kinds  of  divination  ;  and  think  it  is  on  this  ac¬ 
count  that  Ilaiah,  lxvi.  17.  reckons  mice  among  the  abo¬ 
minable  things  of  the  idolaters.  But,  befides  that  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  Hebrew  word  ufed  by  the  prophet 
flgnifies  a  moule,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  the  divina¬ 
tion  by  that  animal,  be  it  what  it  will,  that  is  fpoken  of, 
but  the  eating  it. 

MYO'NIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Greece, 
belonging  to  the  Locri  Ozolii,  fituated  on  a  very  lofty 
mountain,  which  had  a  facred  wood,  and  an  altar  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  meek  or  gentle  gods,  to  whom  facrifices  were 
offered  in  the  night.  Pofidonium  was  a  place  near  this 
town,  dedicated  to  Neptune,  where  w»as  a  temple  dedi¬ 
cated  to  this  deity,  but  without  ftatues,  according  to 
Paufanias. 

MYONI'MA,  f.  [fo  called  by  Commerfon,  from  the 
Greek  p.v;,  a  moufe,  and  0 ropi,  to  be  lerviceable,  in  allu- 
flon  to  the  French  name  hois  de  rat;  becaufe  the  fruit  is  a 
favourite  food  of  that  genus  of  animals.]  Rat-seed;  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  tetrandria,  order  monogynia, 
natural  order  rubiaceas,  Jujf.  Generic  Characters — Ca¬ 
lyx  :  perianthium  fuperior,  very  fmall,  nearly  entire. 
C’Qrolla  :  of  one  petal ;  tube  fliort,  cylindrical  ;  limb  in 
four  deep,  equal,  blunt,  fegments.  Stamina:  filaments 
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four,  inferted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  alternate  with 
the  fegments  of  the  limb  ;  antheras  oblong,  projecting 
beyond  the  corolla.  Piftillum  :  gennen  globofe,  inferior, 
ftyle  (hort,  cylindrical  ;  ftigma  capitate.  Pericarpium  : 
drupe  dry,  roundilh,  depreffed,  deftitute  of  any  crown  or 
rim.  Seed:  nut  of  four  cells,  with  four  kernels,  which 
are  externally  convex. — EJJential  Charader.  Calyx  mi¬ 
nute,  nearly  entire;  corolla  in  four  deep  equal  fegments, 
with  a  Ihort  tube;  drupe  inferior;  nut  of  four  cells. 
There  are  two  fpecies. 

1.  Myonima  obovata,  or  broad-leaved  rat-feed  :  leaves 
obovate,  obtufe,  with  a  fmall  point;  fruit  obfcurely  qua¬ 
drangular.  Gathered  by  Commerfon,  as  well  as  by  Son- 
nerat,  in  the  files  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius.  A  fmooth 
flirub,  with  numerous  oppofite  branches,  whofe  bark  is 
cracked  and  greyifh.  Leaves  on  fliort  ftalks,  oppofite  ; 
near  two  inches  long,  and  one  broad;  obovate,  entire, 
obtufe,  with  more  or  lefs  of  a  Ihort  point ;  their  upper 
furface  ftiining  as  if  varniflied;  the  under  opaque  and 
paler;  both  beautifully  reticulated  with  tranfverfe  inter¬ 
branching  veins.  Flower-ftalks  axillary,  oppofite  from 
the  uppermoft  leaves,  moftly  two  or  three-flowered,  fcarce- 
ly  fo  long  as  the  leaves  ;  calyx  fometimes  obfcurely  four¬ 
toothed  ;  corolla  hardly  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Fruit 
reddilh,  the  (ize  of  a  fmall  grape.  BraCtes  fmall,  acute, 
oppofite  at  the  divifion  of  the  flower-ftalks. 

2.  Myonima  lanceolata,  or  myrtle-leaved  rat-feed  : 
leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  acute.  Fruit  fpherical.  Native 
of  the  ifland  of  Mauritius.  The  leaves  are  much  finaller 
than  in  the  foregoing,  and  of  a  narrower  more-lanceolate 
ftiape,  fomewhat  revolute,  entire,  their  upper  furface 
highly  polfihed.  Fruit  reddifli,  more  exactly  globular 
than  in  the  former  fpecies. 

MYONNF.'SOS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  to  .vn  of  Ionia, 
between  Teios  and  Lebedus.  Step/i.  Hyz.  Strabo  makes 
it  a  peninfula,  and  Livy,  a  promontory  :  it  was  an  ifland 
of  the  Teians,  according  to  Thucydides.  It  appears  to 
have  been  placed  on  the  coaft  north-weft  of  Lebedus,  and 
that  the  land  projected  in  form  of  a  peninfula. — Alfo, 
an  ifland  of  Theffaly,  over-againft  Larfifa,  according  to 
Strabo. 

MYOPA'RO,  f  Among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of  fltip, 
which  partly  refembled  a  merchant-fhip,  and  partly  a  fltip 
of  war:  it  was  that  which  pirates  moftly  ufed. 

MY'OPE,/  [myope,  Fr.  y.vuf,  Gr.  from  pro  to,  to  clofe 
or  fhut,  and  w\]/,  the  eye.]  A  fliort-fighted  perfon.  It  is 
fometimes  myops  in  the  Angular  number;  and  myope  is 
uncommon.- — Myops  are  properly  fuch  as  fee  remote  ob¬ 
jects  confufedly  and  near  ones  diftinftly.  Thofe  who 
labour  under  the  oppofite  defedV,  are  called  pre(hytce. 
Chambers. —  Myopes  may  ufe  telefcopes  without  eye-glailes, 
an  objeff-glafs  being  as  ufeful  to  them  as  a  combination 
of  glafles,  and  fometimes  more  fo.  Defaguliers. 

The  defedt  of  myopes  is  not  in  the  optic  nerve,  the 
pupil,  or  the  like;  but  in  the  form  of  the  cornea  or  cryf- 
talline,  or  the  diftance  of  the  retina  from  the  fame.  The 
cryftalline  or  cornea  being  rounder  or  more  prominent 
than  ordinary,  the  rays  will  be  rendered  more  convergent 
than  ordinary,  in  palling  through  the  fame.  By  this 
means  they  will  be  brought  to  meet  or  concur  at  a  lefs 
diftance  from  the  cryftalline ;  fo  that,  if  the  retina  be  at  its 
ufual  diftance,  they  will  concur  before  they  reach  it.  It 
is  the  too  great  nearnefs,  then,  of  the  retina  to  the  cryf¬ 
talline,  that  conftitutes  the  myopia.  Now,  lince  the  nearer 
an  objedt  is  to  the  eye,  the  greater  is  its  image,  thefe 
people  can  fee  much  finaller  objedls  than  others,  as  they 
fee  much  nearer  ones  with  the  fame  diftindtnefs  ;  and 
their  Jight  continues  longer  good  than  that  of  other  people, 
becaufe  the  cornea,  as  they  grow  old,  becomes  lels  pro¬ 
tuberant,  from  the  want  of  that  redundancy  of  humours 
with  which  they  were  filled  before.  On  the  contrary,  old 
men  having  the  cornea  of  their  eyes  too  flat,  for  want  of 
a  fuflicient  quantity  of  the  aqueous  humour,  if  the  rays 
diverge  too  much  before  they  enter  the  eye,  they  cannot 
be  brought  to  a ‘•focus  when  they  reach  the  retina;  on 

which 
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which  account  thofe  people  cannot  fee  diftindHy  unlefs 
the  objedt  he  fituated  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  eye 
than  ip  required  for  thofe  whole  eyes  are  of  a  due  form. 
The  latter  require  the  afliftance  of  convex  glaffes  to  make 
them  fee  obiedts  diftindtiy  ;  the  former  of  concave  ones. 

Dr.  Wells,  in  a  paper  on  vifion,  lately  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  maintains  that  the  focal  diftance  of  the 
eye  depends  chiefly  on  the  contradiability  of  its  mufcles, 
and  that  the  latter  is  much  greater  in  youth  than  in  per- 
fons  of  more  advanced  years.  In  youth,  the  eye  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  accommodating  itfelf  to  the  light,  and  the  diftance 
of  external  objects;  but,  in  old  age,  this  contradlile 
power  of  the  mufcle  ceafes,  and  the  focal  diftance  of  the 
eye  becomes  fhorter  and  more  fixed  to  a  determinate  point. 
The  belladonna  plant,  applied  to  the  eyes,  increafes  the 
adtion  of  the  ocular  mufcles  in  the  young,  but  not  in  the 
old  fubjects.  Hence  the  dodtor  infers  that,  Ihort  fight 
is  lefs  owing  to  the  prominence  of  figure  of  the  pupil 
than  to  the  flexibility  of  the  mufcles  which  diredt  it.  To 
this  dodtrine  we  cannot  fubferibe,  fince  it  would  argue 
that,  as  people  advance  in  years,  they  mull  expedt  to  be 
ihorter-fighted,  which  is  contrary  to  every-day’s  expe¬ 
rience. 

In  the  Firft  Part  of  the  Phil.  Tran  ft  for  1813,  we  find 
an  interefting  paper,  entitled  “  Obfervations  relative  to 
the  Near  and  Diftant  Sight  of  different  Perfons,  by  James 
Ware,  Efq.”  It  contains  many  cafes  of  near-lighted  per¬ 
fons,  with  forr.e  remarkable  changes,  produced  in  the 
fight  by  different  caufes,  authorizing  the  following  con- 
clufions : 

1.  That  near-fightednefs  is  rarely  obferved  in  infants, 
or  even  in  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  It  affedts  the 
higher  claffes  of  fociety  more  than  the  lower  ;  and  the 
instances  are  few,  if  any,  in  which,  if  the  life  of  concave 
glaffes  has  been  adopted,  increafing  years  have  either  re¬ 
moved  or  lefl'ened  this  imperfedlion. 

2.  That,  though  the  ufual  effedt  of  time  on  perfect  eyes 
be  that  of  inducing  a  necefiity  to  make  ule  of  convex 
glaffes,  in  order  to  fee  near  objedts  diftindtiy;  yet  fome- 
times,  even  after  the  age  of  fifty,  and  after  convex  glaffes 
have  been  ufed  many  years  for  this  purpofe,  the  eyes  have 
not  only  ceafed  to  derive  benefit  from  them,  when  look¬ 
ing  at  near  objedts,  but  they  have  required  concave  glaffes 
to  enable  them  to  diltinguilh  with  precifion  objedts  at  a 
diftance. 

3.  That,  though  the  caufe  of  this  change  be  not  always 
known,  yet  fometimes  it  has  been  induced  by  the  ufe  of 
evacuating  remedies,  particularly  of  leeches  applied  to 
the  temples  ;  and  fometimes  by  looking  through  a  mi- 
crofcope,  for  a  continued  length  of  time,  for  leveral  fuc- 
celfive  days. 

4..  That  inftances  are  not  uncommon  in  which  perfons 
far  advanced  in  life,  (viz.  between  eighty  and  ninety,) 
whofe  eyes  have  been  accuft-omed  for  a  long  time  to  the 
ufe  of  deeply-convex  glaffes,  have  ceafed  t»  derive  benefit 
from  thefe  glalfes,  and  they  have  become  able,  without 
any  afliftance,  to  fee  both  near  and  diftant  objedts,  almolt 
as  well  as  when  they  were  young.  Although  it  be  not 
ealy  to  afeertain  the  caufe  of  this  amended  vifion,  it  feems 
not  improbable  that  it  is  occafioned  by  an  abforption  of 
part  of  the  vitreous  humour;  in  confequence  of  which, 
the  fides  of  the  eye  collaple,  and  its  axis  from  the  cornea 
to  the  retina  is  lengthened  ;  by  which  alteration  the 
length  of  this  axis  is  brought  into  the  fame  proportion  to 
the  flattened  ftate  of  the  cornea,  or  cryftalline,  or  both, 
which  it  had  to  thefe  parts  before  the  alteration  took 
place. 

5.  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  difeafe  is  much 
promoted  by  the  ufe  of  glaffes;  and,  that  if  glaffes  are 
not  employed,  it  loon  wears  off  and  difappears.  Hence 
it  is  much  more  common  among  the  higher  ranks  than 
,  among  the  common  people.  In  the  regiments  of  life¬ 
guards,  Mr.  Ware  did  not  find  a  fingle  perfon  afflidted 
with  the  difeafe,  and  not  above  five  or  fix  recruits  had 
been  dilinifled  on  account  of  defedtive  vifion  ;  while  in 
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one  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford,  confiding  of  125  ftudents, 
no  lefs  than  37  were  near-lighted. 

Rule  for  Concave  Glaffes  to  read  and  write,  for  a  near- 
fighted  Perfon. — Multiply  the  greateft  diftance  at  w'hich 
the  lhort-fighted  fees  diftindtiy  with  his  naked  eye,  by  the 
diftance  at  which  it  is  required  he  Ihould  fee  diftindtiy  by 
a  concave  glafs,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  difference 
between  the  laid  diftances.  If  it  be  to  fee  remote  objedts, 
the  focus  Ihould  be  the  fame  as  that  required  for  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  diltindt  vifion.  Monthly  Mag.  Apr.  1811. — We 
Avail  have  occaiion  to  relume  this  lubjedt  under  the  article 
Optics. 

MYOP'ORUM,  [a  name  contrived  by  Dr.  Solander, 
to  exprels  the  minute  pellucid  fpots  for  which  the  foliage 
is  remarkable.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Gr.  t uvu,  to 
lhut  up,  and  a  pore;  thole  fpots  being,  as  it  were, 

pores  clofed  with  fiome  femitranfparent  fubftance.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  clals  didynamia,  order  angiofpermia, 
natural  order  perfonatse,  Linn,  (vitices,  Jiff,  myoporinae. 
Brown.)  Generic  Charadlers — Calyx:  perianthium  infe¬ 
rior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five  deep,  ovate-lanceolate,  acute, 
eredt,  permanent,  fegments.  Corolla:  of  one  petal,  fome- 
what  falver-lhaped ;  tube  Ihort,  rather  bell-lhaped  ;  leaf 
in  five  deep  nearly-equal  fegments,  generally  hairy  within. 
Stamina  :  filaments  four,  awl-lhaped,  Ihorter  than  the  co¬ 
rolla,  infertedinto  its  tube,  two  of  them  rather  the  fliorteft^ 
an th eras  vertical,  arrow-lhaped.  Piftillum  :  germen  fu! 
perior,  elliptic-oblong,  comprefled,  ftyle  cylindrical, 
curved,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ;  ftigma  capitate.  Pe- 
ricarpium  :  drupe  pulpy.  Seed  :  nut  ftolitary,  of  four  or 
five  cells,  with  lolitary  kernels ;  or  of  two  cells,  with 
two  kernels  in  each. — Effential  Char  after.  Calyx  in  five 
deep  fegments,  inferior,  permanent ;  corolla  bell-fhaped; 
its  limb  in  five  deep  nearly  equal  fegments;  ftigma  obtufte  5 
drupe  pulpy  ;  nut  of  from  two  to  five  cells,  moftiy  five. 

Willdenow  fuppofes  this  genus  not  diftindt  from  Citha- 
rexylum;  but  the  latter  has  a  tubular  calyx,  with  fliort 
teeth,  and  two  feparate  nuts,  of  two  cells  each  ;  nor  is  the 
lhape  of  the  corolla  like  that  of  the  preftent  genus.  Thofe 
who  called  ftome  of  the  fpecies  Pogonia  and  Andreufia, 
were  by  no  means  aware  of  the  original  name  publifhed, 
many  years  before,  by  Forfter.  There  are  eighteen  fpe¬ 
cies,  in  three  divifions. 

1.  Leaves  alternate  entire.  1.  Myoporum  eilipticum,  or 
elliptical  myoporum:  leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed, 
tapering  at  the  bafte  ;  branches  fmooth  ;  fegments  of  the 
calyx  lanceolate,  very  fharp ;  mouth  of  the  corolla  flightly 
hairy;  limb  fmooth.  Native  of  the  tropical  regions  of 
New  Holland,  as  well  as  of  the  country  near  Port  Jackfton. 
It  was  railed  from  feed  in  1790,  by  the  late  Mr.  Robertfon, 
at  Stockwell ;  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  flow¬ 
ers  freely  in  January  or  February,  though  rather  more  im¬ 
patient  of  damp  and  cold  than  ftome  other  Ihrubs  of  New 
South  Wales.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  like  the  whole  of  the 
genus.  Flowers  axillary,  moftiy  folitary,  on  footftalks, 
drooping,  white,  the  lize  of  lily  of  the  valley,  but  not  of 
the  fame  hemifpherical  form,  their  corolla  being  rather 
contradted  in  the  middle,  its  limb  fpreading  fuddenly. 
There  are  no  bradtes  nor  ftipules  in  the  whole  genus. 

2.  Myoporum  tenuifolium,  or  narrow-leaved  myopo¬ 
rum  :  leaves  lanceolate,  with  long  taper  points  ;  branches 
fmooth;  fegments  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  acute;  corolla 
fmooth.  Native  of  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland. 
Gathered  in  the  Sandwich  Illands  by  Mr.  Menzies.  Dif¬ 
fers  from  the  former  in  having  much  narrower  and  more 
tapering  leaves  ;  leveral  flowers,  for  the  moft  part,  toge¬ 
ther  ;  whofe  corolia  is  not  hairy,  and  the  fegments  of 
whofe  calyx  are  Ihorter  and  more  ovate. 

3.  Myoporum  acuminatum,  or  pointed-leaved  myopo¬ 
rum  :  leaves  broadifh-lanceolate,  with  a  final!  point ;  ta¬ 
pering  at  the  bafe ;  branches  fmooth  ;  fegments  of  the 
calyx  ovate-lanceolate ;  corolla  bearded.  Found  near 
Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales.  The  dried  leaves  have 
a  glaucous  hue ;  and  there  are  feveral  drooping  flowers 
together  from  the  bofom  of  each. 
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4.  Myoporum  montanum,  or  mountain  myoporum  : 
leaves  linear-lanceolate,  very  (harp,  tapering -at  the  bafe ; 
branches  fmooth  ;  fegments  of  the  calyx  linear,  acute. 
Gathered  in  New  South  Wales  by  Mr.  Brown. 

5.  Myoporum  humile,  or  cl warf  niyoporum  :  leaves  li¬ 
near,  fomewhat  fpatulate,  bluntilh,  without  veins  ;  ffem 
procumbent.  Found  by  Mr.  Brown  on  the  fouth  coaft  of 
New  Holland. 

'6.  Myoporum  parvifolium,  or  fmall-leaved  myoporum  : 
leaves  linear,  bluntilh,  tapering  at  the  bafe ;  fomewhat 
toothed  at  the  extremity  ;  glandular,  as  well  as  the 
branches;  flower- (talks  here  and  there  deeply  divided, 
above  half  the  length  of  the  leaves  ;  Item  diffufe.  Native 
of  the  fame  country,  and  fufpedted  by  Mr.  Brown  to  be 
perhaps  but  a  variety  of  the  lalt. 

II.  Leaves  alternate,  ferrated  ;  fruit  fwelling;  nut  of 
four  cells.  7.  Myoporum  afeendens,  or  afeending  myo¬ 
porum  :  leaves  obovate-oblong,  bluntilh,  bluntly  fer¬ 
rated  from  beyond  the  middle;  branches  fmooth,  alcend- 
ing  ;  Item  diffufe.  Native  of  New  Holland. 

8.  Myoporum  laetum,  or  (hining-leaved  myoporum: 
leaves  oblong,  fmooth,  naked  and  fhining;  (lightly  ler- 
rated  at  the  extremity ;  corolla  hairy.  Native  of  New 
Zealand. 

9.  Myoporum  pubefeens,  or  downy-leaved  myoporum-. 
leaves  oblong-elliptical,  ferrated,  downy.  Found  by 
Forfter  in  the  fame  country  as  the  laft.  This  appears  to 
be  the  only  fpecies  that  has  any  pubefcence,  except  in  the 
flower. 

10.  Myoporum  crafiifolium,  or  thick-leaved  myopo¬ 
rum  :  leaves  flefhy,  oblong,  (lightly  ferrated.  Native  of 
Botany-ifland. 

11.  Myoporum  infulare,  or  infular  myoporum:  leaves 
lanceolate,  tapering  at  the  bafe,  ferrated  at  the  end  ; 
branches  fmooth,  glutinous  when  young;  ftetn  eretfl. 
Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  fouth  part  of  New  Holland. 

12.  Myoporum  ferratum,  or  ferrated  myoporum  :  leaves 
lanceolate,  very  (harp,  ferrated  ;  branches  fmooth.  Ga¬ 
thered  by  Labillardiere  in  Lewin’s  Land,  and  by  Mr. 
Menzies  at  King  George’s  Sound  :  Mr.  Browm  alio  ob- 
ferved  it  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  New  Holland. 
Flowers  many  together,  erefit. 

1 3.  Myoporum  tuberculatum,  or  tubercular  myoporum  : 
leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  (errated  ;  branches  covered  with 
glandular  tubercles.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the 
South  of  New  Holland  ;  and  by  Mr.  Menzies  in  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Iflands. 

14.  Myoporum  vifeofum,  or  glutinous  myoporum  : 
leaves  elliptical,  acute,  ferrated,  reflexed;  branches  vifeid 
and  glandular.  In  the  fouth  of  New  Holland. 

III.  Leaves  alternate,  toothed;  fruit  compreffed  ;  nut 
frequently  with  but  two  cells.  15.  Myoporum  platycar- 
pum,  or  broad-fruited  niyoporum  :  leaves  linear-lanceo-- 
late,  toothed  at  the  end  ;  branches  fmooth  ;  fruit  com¬ 
prefled,  of  two  cells,  four  times  as  long  as  the  calyx ; 
fern  ereft.  From  New  Holland. 

16.  Myoporum  debile,  or  (lender-ftemmed  myoporum  : 
leaves  lanceolate,  toothed  at  the  end,  entire  at  the  bafe  ; 
fruit  (lightly  comprefled,  fhorter  than  the  calyx  ;  flower- 
(talks  folitary  ;  Hera  proftrate.  Native  of  the  country 
near  Port  Jackion,  whence  it  was  fent  to  England  in  1793, 
by  colonel  Paterfon.  The  Aem  is  faid  to  be  naturally 
proftrate,  but  it  may  be  trained  to  a  confiderable  extent, 
againft  a  flick  or  trellis.  The  branches  are  alternate, 
purplilh,  warty.  Leaves  fmooth,  toothed  here  and  there, 
but  many  of  them  are  quite  entire.  Flowers  axillary,  on 
(hort  (talks,  blue,  erefif,  for  the  mod  part  folitary,  very 
rarely  two  together:  blofloms  in  the  greenhoule  from 
April  to  September,  and  ripens  feed,  by  which,  as  well  as 
by  cuttings,  it  is  readily  increafed,  if  aflifted  by  heat. 

17.  Myoporum  diffufum,  or  fpreading  myoporum: 
leaves  lanceolate,  with  fomewhat  recurved  teeth  at  their 
bafe  ;  toothed  or  entire  at  their  extremity  ;  Items  diffufe, 
glandular;  flow'er-ftalks  folitary;  fruit  (lightly  comprefled, 
fhorter  than  the  calyx.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the 
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tropical  part  of  New  Holland.  It  feems  very  nearly  akin 
to  the  1 3th  fpecies. 

IV.  Leaves  oppoflte.  18.  Myoporum  oppofitifolium, 
or  oppofite-leaved  myoporum  :  leaves  feffiie,  heart-lhaped, 
ferrated.  Found  by  Mr.  Brown  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of 
New  Holland.  The  Item  in  every  known  fpecies  is  (hrubby. 
Young  branches,  and  tender  leaves,  often  coloured  and 
vifeid.  There  is  fcarcely  any  pubefcence,  except  within 
the  (lower,  whole  ffyle,  as  well  as  corolla,  is  often  bearded 
or  hairy.  v 

M  Y'OPY,  f  Shortnefs  of  fight. 

MY'ORY.  See  Schouten’s  Island. 

MYOSHOR'MOS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  fea-port  of 
Egypt,  placed  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  in  the  Red  Sea. 
Arrian  fays,  that  it  was  one  of  the  molt  celebrated  ports 
of  this  fea.  It  was  alfo  called  the  Port  of  Venus. 

MYOSO'TtS,  /!  [this  word, derived  from  p.v<;,  a  moufe, 
and  w-rior,  a  little  ear,  the  diminutive  of  a.?,  an  ear,  has 
been  applied  by  the  ancients,  as  well  as  by  many  modern 
botanilts,  to  feveral  plants,  whole  leaves,  in  their  (hape 
and  foft  hairinefs,  anfwer  to  the  above  idea.  Among 
them  is  the  prefent  genus,  for  which  Dillenius  and  Lin¬ 
naeus  have  retained  the  name.]  Mouse-ear  Scorpion- 
crass;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order 
monogynia,  natural  order  of  afperifoliae,  (borraginete, 
Juff.)  Generic  Characters — Calyx  :  perianthium  half-five- 
cleft,  oblong,  eretff,  acute,  permanent.  Corolla  :  one- 
petalled,  falver-lhaped  ;  tube  cylindric,  (hort ;  border 
half-five-cleft,  flat ;  fegments  emarginate,  blunt ;  open¬ 
ing  clofed  with  five  convex,  prominent,  converging, 
fcalelets.  Stamina :  filaments  five  in  the  neck  of  the 
tube,  very  (hort ;  antherai  very  lmall,  covered.  Piftillum  : 
germens  four;  fly le  filiform,  the  length  of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  ;  ftigma  blunt.  Pericarpium:  none;  calyx  larger, 
eredt,  cheriihingthe  leeds  in  its  bofiom.  Seeds :  four,  ovate, 
acuminate,  fmooth.  Some  fpecies  have  feeds  with  even 
furfaces ;  others,  with  hooked  prickles. — Effential  Cha- 
raB.tr.  Corolla  falver-fliaped,  five-cleft,  emarginate  ;  the 
opening  clofed  with  arches.  There  are  twelve  fpecies, 
belides  varieties. 

1.  Myofotis  fcorpioides  arvenfis,  or  hairy  moufe-ear 
fcorpion-grafs  :  feeds  fmooth  and  even  ;  tips  of  the  leaves 
callous.  Hairy  moufe-ear  fcorpion-grafs,  has  an  annual 
fibrous  root.  Stems  feveral,  procumbent,  alcending,  or 
erefif,  according  to  circumftances,  a  long  fpan  or  a  foot 
in  height,  or  even  fomewhat  more  in  moiff  (ituations  or 
ftrong  land,  angular, -villofe,  branching  towards  the  top 
for  flowering :  branches  axillary,  alternate.  Leaves  al¬ 
ternate,  quite  entire,  bent  back  a  little  at  the  edge,  hav¬ 
ing  no  apparent  veins,  but  a  very  ffrong  rib  along  the 
back,  which  makes  a  (hallow  channel  along  the  upper 
furface,  of  a  light  green  colour,  villofe  on  both  (ides  and 
along  the  edge,  and  fomewhat  rugged  :  the  lower  leaves 
are  elliptic  or  oblong,  blunt,  running  down  into  the  pe¬ 
tiole,  three  inches  long,  and  fometimes  more,  meafured 
from  the  flem  ;  the  middle  and  upper  ones  are  lanceolate, 
(harpifh,  fefllle  or  half  embracing,  from  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  in  length  ;  both  are  half  an  inch  or 
five  lines  in  width.  Flowers  in  racemes,  vvhilft  young 
bending  in  at  the  top,  whence  the  names  of  fcorpioides, 
Jcorpiurus,  and  Jcorpioii-grafs,  from  the  fimilitude  to  a 
fcorpion’s  tail  ;  as  the  flowering  advances,  lengthening 
out  very  conliderably  and  divaricating;  they  are  alter¬ 
nate,  in  a  double  row,  and  all  grow  one  way,  each  on  its 
proper  pedicle.  Calyx  villofe,  deeply  five-cleft,  clofing 
at  top  as  the  feeds  ripen  ;  corolla  red  before  it  opens,  but 
when  open  of  a  fine  blue,  with  a  yellow  eye;  not  more 
than  a  tenth  or  a  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
above  defeription  was  made  on  the  2d  of  June,  1798,  from 
plants  growing  wild  in  a  garden,  in  hedges,  and  by  a 
brook.  But  the  plant  varies  much,  according  to  the  (oil 
and  (ituation  in  which  it  grows  On  barren  paftures, 
heaths,  and  walls,  the  plant  and  flowers  are  both  much 
fmaller  ;  it  has  been  leen  fcarcely  more  than  an  inch  in 
height,  bearing  one  minute  flower  only. 
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Merret  mentions  two  varieties).  One  with  widerleaves, 
vei'y  hairy,  and  larger  flowers,  appearing  earlier  than  the 
common  fort;  this  grows  in  woods  only,  and  owes  its 
ftiperior  fize  probably  to  its  damp  (haded  lituation.  It 
was  obferved  by  Mr.  James  Sherard  on  the  weft  of  Charl- 
ton-wood,  and  between  Redgwell  and  Batham-end  (or 
Bathon-inn)  in  pjflex  by  Mr.  Dale,  and  is  figured  in  Dil- 
lenius’s  edition  of  Ray’s  Synopfis.  The  other  fmall, 
rough-haired,  with  yellow'  flowers,  appearing  in  April, 
and  occurring  in  very  dry  fandy  paftures;  in  fuch  a  foil 
the  blue  border  of  the  corolla  is  very  fmall,  and  foine- 
times  is  fcarcely  expanded,  fo  that  it  appears  to  be  wholly 
yellow. 

1 3 .  M.  fcorpioides  paluflris,  or  mavfli  moufe-ear  fcor¬ 
pion-grafs.  Haller,  who  feparates  this  from  the  preced¬ 
ing,  fays  that  the  root  is  larger,  long,  black, 'and  peren¬ 
nial  ;  the  ftem  higher;  the  leaves  larger;  the  flower  much 
larger,  and  of  a  paler  colour.  He  makes  Merret’s  firft  va¬ 
riety  to  be  a  variety  of  this ;  and  this  is.  what  Curtis 
feems  to  have  figured  for  the  paluftris,  for  the  plant  in 
his  figure  is  very  hairy,  which  the  true  paluftris  is  not. 
According  to  him,  the  root  runs  out  to  a  great  length 
through  the  water,  and  fends  down  fibres  from  the  joints. 
Stalk  creeping  at  bottom,  afterwards  upright,  from  one 
to  two  feet  high,  round,  foiid,  branched,  fmooth,  but 
often  hairy.  Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  feffile,  fiightly 
decurrent,  fmooth  or  hirfute,  the  edge  often  rolled  back. 
Racemes  long,  dichotomous,  divaricating,  the  tops  rolled 
in.  Flowers  peduncled  and  growing  all  one  way:  pe¬ 
duncles  alternate,  upright.  They  are  much  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  other,  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and 
delicacy,  fomewhat  refemble  blue  enamel,  and  are  a  very 
pretty  ornament  for  the  edges  of  ponds. 

Leers  thus  diftinguifties  them:  arvenjis  has  a  fibrous 
annual  root ;  ftem  branched  ;  leaves  hirfute;  calyx  deeply 
five-cleft,  clofing  as  the  feed  ripens:  flieep  do  not  eat  the 
plant :  paluftris  has  a  creeping  perennial  root;  ftem  fome¬ 
what  branched;  leaves  fmooth;  calyx  a  little  open  even  when 
the  feed  is  ripe  :  it  is  noxious,  and  even  deadly,  to  Iheep. 
This  notion  of  Myofotis  paluftris  being  deadly  to  flieep, 
is  deprived  from  Linnaeus,  and  I  very  much  liifpect  (lays 
Mr.  ProfeiTor  Martyn)  that  it  is  erroneous  :  it  has  this 
bad  character  in  common  with  many  otheraquatic  plants, 
as  Drofera,  Pinguicula,  Hydrocotyle,  &c.  which  I  believe 
flieep  never  eat. 

“  It  appears  to  me  (continues  Mr.  M.)  that  M.  arvenfis 
is  villofe  or  very  hairy,  with  fmaller  flowers  in  all  foils 
and  fituations  ;  M.  paluftris  is  fmooth,  with  larger  paler 
flowers,  moft  exquiiitely  elegant.  It  feems  to  flower 
later;  for,  whilft  I  am  writing  this  article,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June,  M.  arvenfis  is  in  full  flower,  and  fome  of 
it  even  going  off ;  and  I  cannot  find  a  Angle  l'pecimen  of 
M.  paluftris  in  flow'er,  to  compare  with  it.  I  firft  difco- 
\ered  M.  paluftris  in  flower  on  the  nth  of  June.  The 
root  is  truly  repent  ;  the  whole  plant  is  of  a  much  paler 
green  ;  the  ftem  is  fomewhat  hairy,  but  fcarce  vifibly 
fo,  except  towards  the  top;  the  leaves  are  all  lanceolate, 
none  of  them  fo  broad  at  the  bafe  as  in  the  arvenfis,  and 
I  cannot  difcover  any  hairs  on  them  ;  the  corolla  is  four 
times  as  large  as  the  largeft  of  arvenfis,  being  more  than 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  an  elegant  pale 
blue,  like  fmalt,  with  a  large  deep  yellow  eye.” 

y.  Allioneand  Villars  have  another  variety,  which  they 
have  adopted  as  a  fpecies  from  Haller,  and  he  from 
Scheuchzer  and  Seguier,  and  have  named  M.  liana.  It  is 
a  very  low  plant,  not  <;ven  three  inches  in  height,  with  a 
very  thick  tuft  of  leaves.  Leaves  rour.difti,  like  thofe  of 
Thymus  ferpyllum,  fubhirfute.  Spike  fmall,  few-flow¬ 
ered,  feldom  many  more  than  three  ;  but  a  Angle  flower 
occupies  the  whole,  being  large,  and  of  a  very  bright  blue 
colour;  calyx  bearded  with  a  long  filky  pile.  It  forms 
foiid  tufts  on  the  higheft  precipices  :  it  is  perennial,  and 
common  on  the  Alps.  Villars  infills  that  this  is  a  diftinft 
fpecies ;  but  fituation  changes  this  plant  fo  much,  that 
we  folpedf  it  tp  he  no  more  than  a  variety.  Dr.  Smith 
has  made  both  this  and  the  preceding  diftindl  fpecies. 


2.  Myofotis  fruticofa,- or  Ihrubby  fccrpion-grafs :  feeds 
fmooth  and  even  ;  fcem  Ihrubby,  fmooth,  and  even.  Stem 
a  foot  high,  woody,  perennial,  even.  Branches  many, 
flowering  at  the  top.  Leaves  alternate,  linear,  almoll 
ever.,  with  a  few  hairs  prefted  clofe.  Spikes  terminating, 
with  the  flowers  pointing  one  way,  not  peduncled.  Flow¬ 
ers  and  fruits  minute.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Myofotis  Virginiana,  or  Virginian  fcorpion-grafs  : 
feeds  with  hooked  prickles;  leaves  ovate-oblong;  branches 
divaricating.  This  is  an  annual  plant.  Leaves  large. 
Seeds  naked  on  the  ir.fide,  angular,  erect,  fixed  at  the  bale, 
as  in  the  following  fpecies.  Fruit  nodding.  Native  of 
Virginia:  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1768. 

4.  Myofotis'  lappula,  or  prickly-feeded  lcorpion-grafs  : 
feeds  with  hooked  prickles  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  hairy. 
This  alfo  is'  annual.  Stem  from  nine  or  ten  inches  to 
eighteen  inches  in  height,  eredt,  round,  fomewhat  rugged. 
Branches  alternate.  Flowers  very  fmall,  not  from  the 
axils,  but  on  the  fide  oppolite  to  the  leaf,  at  the  branches, 
on  fliort  peduncles ;  corolla  bright  blue.  Calyx  open 
when  the  feed  is  ripe  ;  feeds  fmall,  coriaceous,  ovate- 
acuminate,  lhagreened  ail  over  with  bony  pointed  dots, 
on  one  fide  convex,  and  muricated  at  the  (ides  with  a 
double  row  of  hooked  prickles,  angular  on  the  other. 
Goertner  calls  thefe  fruits  nuts,  the  feed  being  covered 
with  a  Ihell.  Villars  obferves,  that  this  little  plant  has  alt 
the  port  or  air  of  a  Cynogloffijin.  Native  of  many  parts 
of  Europe,  as  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  France,  Swuf- 
land,  and  Italy:  it  was  cultivated  in  1683  by  Mr.  James 
Sutherland,  and  flowers  from  April  to  Auguft. 

5.  Myofotis  fpinocarpos,  or  thorny-feeded  fcorpion- 
grafs  :  feeds  muricate-fpiny ;  racemes  leafy,  with  the 
flowers  remote;  leaves  linear,  hairy.  Stems  woody  at  the 
bafe,  dift’ufed,  dichotornoully  branched  at  top,  clofely 
hairy,  aili-coloured,  as  is  the  whole-plant.  Flowers  fmall, 
white. 

6.  Myofotis  apula,  or  fmall  fcorpion-grafs :  feeds  naked  ; 
leaves  hifpid  ;  racemes  leafy.  Root  reddilh,  annual. 
Stems  Ample  or  branched,  a  ipan  high.  Flowers  in  ter¬ 
minating  racemes,  recurved  at  the  end  ;  calyx  whitilh 
with  pubefcence,  (welling  at  the  bafe,  deeply  five-parted ; 
fegments  converging,  acute ;  corolla  deep  fulphur-co- 
loured,  funnel-form.  On  account  of  the  fituation  of  the 
ftamens,  and  the  integrity  of  the  petals,  Cavanilles  re¬ 
moves  this  fpecies  into  the  genus  Anchufa,  where  Lobel 
had  placed  it  before  :  Willdenow  and  Dr.  Smith  remove 
it  to  Lithofpennum.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe;  as 
France,  ©Spain,  and  Italy;  alfo  of  Japan,  where  it  flowers 
in  April  :  about  Madrid  it  flowers  in  March  :  with  us  in 
June  and  July.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1768. 

7.  Myofotis  fpatulata,  or  fpatule-leaved  fcorpion-grafs  : 
feeds  fmooth  and  even  ;  leaves  fpatulate,  hifpid  ;  pedun¬ 
cles  axillary,i folitary,  one-flowered.  Native  of  New  Zea¬ 
land. 

8.  Myofotis  rupeftris,  or  rock  fcorpion-grafs  :  feeds 
fmooth ;  leaves  linear,  villous ;  chillers  alternate.  A 
very  common  little  plant  in  tlony  expofed  fituations^  on 
the  hills  of  Dauria,  where  it  produces  a  fucceffion  of 
flowers  from  May  through  the  fumraer.  Root  perennial. 
Ample,  th read- ftiaped.  Stems  three  inches  long,  Ipread- 
ing  and  afcending,  rather  hairy.  Flowers  of  a  deep  azure 
colour,  with  a  yellow'  throat. 

9.  Myofotis  fquai'rola,  or  fquarrofe  fcorpion-grafs  : 
feeds  angulated,  with  hooked  brillles  ;  leaves  lanceolate, 
hairy,  callous  at  the  tip.  Found  in  Siberia,  near  the  river 
Wolga.  Root  annual,  branched.  Stem  (when  culti¬ 
vated)  two  feet  high,  roundilh,  hairy,  denfely  branched  ; 
lower  branches  Ihorter.  Flowers  in  long  loofe  clullers, 
alternate,  fmall,  blue,  with  a  yellow  throat.  Seeds  beau¬ 
tifully  befet  at  the  angles,  with  two  rows  of  uncinated 
brillles.  The  above  defcription  is  from  Retzius,  who 
feems  to  think  that  what  Pallas  mentions  as  a  variety 
of  M.  lappula,  growing  near  the  Wolga,  is  the  prefent 
fpecies. 

10.  Myofotis  echinophora,  or  echinophorous  fcorpion- 
grafs  :  feeds  covered  with  hooked  prickles;  flower-llalks 
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thickened  at  the  top,  axillary,  folitary ;  leaves  lanceolate, 
hairy.  Very  common  on  the  banks  of  the  YVolga,  flow¬ 
ering  in  April  and  May.  Stem  three  inches  long,  ereft, 
dichotomous,  flightly  branched. 

11.  Myofotis  ' peftinata,  or  Kamtfchatka  fcorpion- 
grafs  :  feeds  briftly  at  the  top  ;  clufters  ereft ;  leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  villous.  Native  of  molly  rocks  in  the 
coldeft  parts  of  Siberia,  and  in  Kamtfchatka.  It  flowers 
at  ICew  in  June  and  July.  This  fpecies,  in  its  mode  of 
growth,  is  very  like  M.  rupeftris.  Root  perennial,  loofely 
1'preading.  Stems  {lender,  fomewhat  hairy.  Leaves  al¬ 
ternate,  fefllle,  ovate-lanceolate,  covered  with  long  foft 
hairs.  Corolla  fm’all,  blue,  with  a  pale  throat.  Seeds 
crowned  with  briftles,  fomewhat  like  the  feed-down  of 
fyngenefious  plants. 

12.  Myofotis  Auftralis,  or  New-Holland  fcorpion- 
grafs  :  hifpid  j  leaves  oblong-lanceolate  calyx  as  long 
as  the  tube,  clothed  with  fpreading  hooked  briftles. 
Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  at  Port  Jackfon,  and  in  Van 
Diemen’s  Land.  This  plant  is  eighteen  inches'  or  more 
in  height,  clothed  with  little  rigid  briftles,  of  which  thole 
on  the  ftem  aredeflexed.  Flowers  numerous,  final],  blue, 
in  terminal  aggregate  clulfers,  whofe  ftalks  are  clothed 
with  attending  briftles. 

Mr.  Brown  efteems  this  genus  as  differing  from  An- 
chufa  merely  in  the  want  of  braCtes.  He  would  there¬ 
fore  refer  to  the  latter  M.  fpatulata  of  Forfter,  and  M. 
rupeftris  of  Pallas.  He  conceives  that  the  Linnasan  fpe¬ 
cies,  which  have  an  echinated  fruit,  ought  to  conftitute 
a  diftinft  genus,  very  n'ear  to  Cynogloflum,  on  account 
of  the  prickly  cuts  or  feeds  attached  to  the  central  column, 
comprefled  not  deprefled,  and  the  clufters  furnilhed  with 
braCtes.  The  efiential  character  of  the  genus  Myofotis  is 
given  by  this  ingenious  author  as  follows  :  Calyx  deepiy 
five-cleft.  Corolla  falver-lhaped  ;  throat  clofed  with  con¬ 
cave  valves;  limb  in  five,  deep,  obtule,  fegments.  Sta¬ 
mens  included  with  peltate  antherse.  Stigma  capitate. 
Nuts  four,  diftinCt,  umbilicated  at  the  bale.  Clufters 
Ample,  without  braCtes. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Sow  the  feeds  in  autumn, 
upon  an  open  bed  or  border  of  light  earth.  In  the  fpring 
thin  the  plants  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them 
clean.  Or  if  the  feeds  be  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants 
will  rife  without  farther  trouble.  See  Cerastium  and 
Stellaria. 

MYOSU'RUS,  f.  [from  poo;  ov^a,  the  tail  of  a  moufe, 
a  very  excellent  and  expreflive  name  bellowed  by  Dille- 
nius  on  this  plant,  from  the  circumftance  of  its  fpiked  re¬ 
ceptacle,  fcaly  with  feeds,  refembling  a  moufe’s  tail.] 
Mouse-tail  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria, 
order  polygynia,  natural  order  of  '  multifiliquae  (ranun- 
culaceae,  Jiljf.)  Generic  Characters — Calyx  :  perianthium 
five-leaved  ;  leaflets  half-lanceolate,  obtufe,  reflex,  an¬ 
nexed  above  the  bafe,  coloured,  deciduous.  Corolla  : 
petals  five,  Ihorter  than  the  calyx,  very  minute,  tubular 
at  the  bafe,  opening  obliquely  inwards  ;  (with  a  nectari¬ 
ferous  pore  at  the  claws.  Gartner.)  Stamina  :  filaments 
five,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  antherse  oblong,  ereCt. 
Piftillum  :  germens  numerous,  placed  on  the  receptacle 
in  a conic-oblorig form  ;  ftyles  none;  ftigmas  fimple.  Pe- 
ricarpium  :  none;  receptacle  very  long,  ftyle-lhaped,  co¬ 
vered  with  the  feeds  difpofed  imbricately.  Seeds  :  very 
numerous,  oblong,  acuminate.  The  number  of  ftamens 
in  this  genus  is  extremely  variable.  There  is  alfo  a  great 
affinity  between  it  and  Ranunculus,  (in  which  genus  it 
was  arranged  by  Tournefort,)  efpecially  between  the  nec¬ 
tariferous  claw  of  the  petals  in  that  genus,  and  the  tubular 
claw  of  Myofurus.  Linnaeus  and  other  authors  have 
coniidered  thefe  parts  of  the  flower  as  ne&iiries;  but  we 
are  rather  inclined  to  regard  them  as  petals,  as  they  were 
originally  deferibed.- — Effential  Cliura&er.  Calyx  of  five 
leaves,  each  with  a  ipur  at  the  bafe  ;  petals  five,  with  a 
tubular  honey-bearing  claw  ;  feeds  numerous,  naked. 

Myofurus  minimus,  the  only  fpecies.  Root  annual, 
fibrous,  1'mall.  Leaves  all  radical,  about  twenty  in  a 
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plant  of  a  middling  fize,  upright,  of  unequal  lengths, 
linear,  broadeft  at  top,  flattened,  faintly  channelled  on 
each  fide,  fmooth,  fomewhat  flelliy,  blunt,  of  a  yellowilh 
green  colour,  and  reddilh  at  the  bafe  ;  fometimes  hairy, 
according  to  Hudfon.  Scapes  or  flowering-rtems  four, 
five,  or  more,  each  fupporting  one  flower,  upright,  from 
two  to  four  inches  in  height,  longer  than  the  leaves, 
round,  fmooth,  a  little  thicker  at  the  top;  petals  of  a 
yellowilh  colour.  Stamens  varying  in  number  from  four 
or  five  to  ten,  twelve,  or  even  twenty,  according  to  differ¬ 
ent  authors.  Seeds  comprefled,  wedge-fnaped  ;  the  outer 
lide  ferruginous,  linear-lanceolate,  with  a  ridge  along  the 
middle  ;  the  other  fides  half-ovate,  flat,  blackilh,  con¬ 
verging  into  a  very  acute  angle. 

Mr:  Curtis  remarks,  that  the  ftruCture  of  the  whole 
fructification,  in  this  delicate  little  annual  plant,  is  An¬ 
gular,  and  deferving  the  attention  of  the  young  botanift, 
who  Ihould  be  careful  to  diftinguilh  the  corolla  from  the 
ftamens.  It  grows  wild  in  molt  parts  of  Europe  :  Linnaeus 
fays  on  dry  open  hills  ;  with  us,  by  the  fides  of  corn-fields, 
efpecially  where  water  has  ftagnated  in  winter,  and  fome¬ 
times  coming  up  as  a  weed  in  a  garden.  Dr.  Withering 
affigns  it  to  corn-fields,  meadows,  and  paltures,  in  a 
gravelly  foil.  Mr.  Miller  fays  it  grows  wild  upon  moift 
ground  :  it  occurred  to  his  editor,  Mr.  Martyn,  generally 
among  clay.  In  Curtis’s  Englilh  Botany,  it  is  laid  to  be 
a  native  of  gravelly  corn-fields.  That  elegant  and  in- 
terefting  work  deferibes  the  piftil  to  be  conical,  longer 
than  the  ftamens,  compofed  of  a  conical  receptacle,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  great  number  (even  two  or  three  hundred) 
of  ovate-ftriated  germens,  each  furnilhed  with  its  own 
minute  feflile  ftigma.  This  plant  affords  a  rare  inftance 
of  a  very  great  difproportion  of  males  to  females  in  the 
fame  flower,  and  yet  the  latter  are  generally  all  prolific. 
The  feeds  are  juftly  deferibed  by  Linnaeus  as  naked  ;  for 
the  part  which  Jufiieu  (and  Gartner)  call  a  capfule,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  thickened  infeparable  coat,  as  in 
Ranunculus,  to  which  Myofurus  has  a  great  affinity  in 
its  nectariferous  pore. 

Profeffor  Martyn  mentions  a  fpecimen  of  this  plant, 
which  grew  in  a  good  foil,  and  had  above  fifty  flower- 
ftalks  of  different  lengths,  from  three  to  feven  inches, 
and  leaves  about  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  but 
there  was  no  trace  of  hairinefs  on  them.  This  plant 
flowered  in  April  and  May,  but  had  not  Hied  its  feeds  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  June. 

MYOT'OMY,  /.  [from  the  Gr.  f<vo,  a  mufcle,  andro^, 
a  feCt-ion.]  A  diffeCtion  of  the  mufcles.  This  name  has 
been  given  to  fome  anatomical  works  on  the  mufcles  :  as, 
Cowper’s  Myotomia  reformata. 

MYOX'US,  f.  the  Dormouse  ;  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
quadrupeds  of  the  order  glires.  Generic  Characters— 
Front-teeth  two,  the  upper  ones  wedged,  the  lower  ones 
comprefled  ftdeways ;  whilkers  long;  tail  hairy,  round, 
thick  towards  the  tip  ;  the  feet  nearly  equal  in  length  ; 
the  fore-feet  have  four  toes.  The  animals  of  this  genus 
all  remain  torpid  during  winter  ;  they  walk,  or  rather 
leap,  on  their  hind-legs,  bounding  three  or  four  feet  at  a 
time,  in  which  they  are  afilfted  by  a  long  ftifir’  tail ;  they 
feed  only  on  vegetables,  burrow  under  ground  ;  lleep  by 
day,  watch  by  night,  carry  food  to  the  mouth  by  the  fore¬ 
paws,  and  drink  by  dipping  the  fore-palms  in  water. 
There  are  fix  fpecies. 

i.  Myoxus  glis,  the  fat  dormoufe  :  body  hoary,  beneath 
whitilh.  This  fpecies,  the  glis  of  Pliny  and  the  old  na- 
turalifts,  is  a  native  of  France  and  the  fouth  of  Europe: 
it  alfo  occurs  in  Ruffia,  Auftria,  &c.  refiding  on  trees,  and 
leaping  from  bough  to  bough  in  the  manner  of  a  fquirrel, 
though  with  a  left  degree  of  agility.  It  feeds  on  nuts, 
acorns,  fruits,  Sec.  and  during  great  part  of  the  winter 
remains  torpid  in  its  neft,  which  is  prepared  in  the  hol¬ 
lows  of  trees,  with  dried  leaves,  mofs,  &c.  During  its 
ftate  of  torpidity,  it  is  faid  to  grow  very  fat,  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  moft  of  the  hybernating  or  lleeping  ani¬ 
mals  ;  which  are  obferved,  on  their  firft  emerging  from 
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that  ftate,  to  be  far  leaner  than  before  its  commencement. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  animal  awakens  at  in¬ 
tervals,  and  indulges  in  the  ufe  of  its  collected  llores  of 
provilion  ;  and  the  epigram  of  Martial  mud  conlequently 
be  received  with  a  proper  degree  of  allowance  for  the  po¬ 
pular  belief  of  the  ancients  on  the  fubjeft  : 

Tot  a  tnihi  dormitur  /rictus ;  ct  pinguior  il/o 

Tempore  fum  quo  me  nil  triji  fumnns  alit.  Lib.  xiii.  Ep.  59. 

Nurs'd  by  a  long  hibernal  deep, 

I  fatten  by  repofe : 

Nor  food  the  nourifhment  can  give 
Which  abftinence  bellows. 

It  is  but  juft  to  obferve,  that  Buffon  has  very  properly 
expofed  the  abfurdity  of  the  ancient  notion  ;  and  has  ob¬ 
served  that  the  animal  occafionally  wakes,  and  makes  ufe 
of  its  ftock  of  provilion.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  at  all 
times  fat,  and  appears  as  much  fo  in  fpring  as  in  autumn. 
By  the  ancient  Romans  it  was  numbered  among  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  luxury,  and  was  fattened  in  proper  receptacles, 
called  gliraria. 

The  fize  of  this  fpecies  is  not  very  far  Ihort  of  that  of  a 
Squirrel,  meafuring  from  nofeto  tail  near  fix  inches,  and 
the  tail  four  and  a  half.  It  is  an  animal  of  a  much  thicker 
form  in  proportion  than  a  fquirrel ;  and  is  of  an  elegant 
alh-colour,  white  on  the  under  parts  and  infides  of  the 
limbs  :  the  tail  is  very  furry,  and  of  a  flightly  Spreading 
form,  like  that  of  a  fquirrel :  the  eyes  are  large  and  black  ; 
the  ears  thin,  rounded,  and  very  (lightly  haired.  Some¬ 
times  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  have  a  ferruginous 
tinge.  Its  general  manners  referable  thofe  of  a  fquirrel  ; 
but  it  is  not  eafily  tamed.  The  young  are  produced 
about  the  middle  of  fummer,  and  are  four  or  five  in 
number. 

2.  Myoxus  nitela,  the  garden-dormoufe  :  body  rufous 
above,  grey ilh- white  beneath,  with  a  black  mark  about 
the  eyes  and  behind  the  ears.  The  garden-dormoufe  is  a 
native  of  the  temperate  and  warmer  regions  of  Europe 
and  Afia,  and  is  commonly  found  in  gardens,  feeding  on 
various  kinds  of  fruit,  particularly  peaches  and  apricots. 
It  makes  its  neft,  like  the  reft  of  this  genus,  in  the  hol¬ 
lows  of  trees,  and  fometimes  in  thofe  of  walls,  or  even  in 
the  ground  about  the  roots  of  trees,  &c.  collecting,  for 
this  purpofe,  dried  leaves,  grafs,  modes,  &c.  In  autumn  it 
collefts  a  quantity  of  nuts,  mail,  & c.  and  depofits  it  in  its 
hole  ;  and  during  the  greateil  part  of  the  winter  remains 
in  a  ftate  of  torpidity,  awakening  only  at  diftant  intervals. 
Its  general  length  is  about  four  inches  and  a  half,  and 
the  tail  rather  lefs.  It  is  of  an  elegant  rufous  or  ferru¬ 
ginous  colour  above,  and  yellowilh  white  beneath  :  the 
eyes  are  imbedded  in  a  large  black  patch  or  fpot,  which 
extends  to  fome  diftance  beyond  each  ear :  the  tail  is 
fomewhat  wider  towards  the  end,  and  fliarpens  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  is  marked  on  that  part  by  a  longitudinal 
black  ftripe,  having  the  edges  white.  Thefe  animals  pro¬ 
duce  their  young  about  the  middle  of  fummer,  which  are 
about  five  or  fix  in  number,  and  are  laid  to  be  of  very 
quick  grow'th. 

3.  Myoxus  dryas,  the  wood-dormoufe  :  greyilh-rufous 
above,  whitifh  beneath,  with  a  ftraight  black  ltripe  acrofs 
the  eyes  to  the  ears.  This  fpecies  is  much  allied  to  the 
preceding,  but  has  a  lefs  lharpened  vifage,  and  a  much 
fhorter  tail ;  and  its  general  proportions  bear  a  greater 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  fat  dormoufe.  Its  length  to 
the  tail  is  about  four  inches,  and  the  tail,  about  three 
inches.  Its  colour  on  the  upper  parts  and  tail  is  greyifh 
ferruginous,  and  of  the  under  parts  yellowilh  white:  the 
patch  or  black  mark  on  each  fide  the  head  is  much  nar¬ 
rower  than  in  the  preceding  fpecies,  and  extends  only  to 
the  ear :  the  tail  is  very  furry,  the  hair  fpreading  as  in 
that  of  a  fquirrel.  It  is  laid  to  be  a  native  of  Ruffia, 
Georgia,  &c.  inhabiting  woods. 

4..  Myoxus  mufcardinus,  the  common  dormoufe:  body 
rufous,  throat  whitilh  ;  the  thumbs  of  the  hind-feet  with¬ 
out  claws.  The  fize  of  this  pretty  animal  is  nearly  equal 


to  that  of  a  moufe;  but  it  is  of  a  more  plump  or  rounded 
form,  and  the  nofe  is  more  obtufe  in  proportion.  The 
eyes  are  large,  black,  and  prominent;  the  ears  broad,  thin, 
and  femi-tranfparent.  The  fore-feet  have  four  toes,  and 
the  hind-feet  five,  but  the  interior  of  thefe  latter  are  del- 
titute  of  nails:  the  tail  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
long,  and  clofely  covered  on  all  fides  with  hair,  which  is 
rather  longer  towards  the  tip  than  on  the  other  parts :  the 
head,  back,  fides,  belly,  and  tail,  are  of  a  tawny-red  co¬ 
lour;  the  throat  white:  the  fur  is  remarkably  foft,  and 
the  whole  animal  has  a  confiderable  degree  of  elegance  in 
its  appearance.  See  the  annexed  Plate,  fig.  1.  It  fiome- 
times  happens  that  the  colour  is  rather  brown  than  red- 
difh. 

Dormice,  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  inhabit  woods  or  very 
thick  hedges ;  forming  their  nefts  in  the  hollows  of  fome 
low  tree,  or  near  the  bottom  of  a  clofe  fiirub.  As  they 
want  much  of  the  fprightlinefs  of  the  fquirrel,  they  never 
afpire  to  the  tops  of  trees,  or  attempt  to  bound  from  (pray 
to  fpray.  Like  the  fquirrel,  they  form  little  magazines  of 
nuts,  &c.  for  their  winter-provifion,  and  take  their  food 
in  the  fame  upright  pofture.  The  confumption  of  their 
hoard  during  the  rigour  of  winter  is  but  final  1 ;  for  they 
deep  raoft  part  of  the  time,  retiring  into  their  holes  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  and,  rolling  themfelves  up,  lie 
torpid  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  gloomy  feafon. 
Sometimes  they  experience  a  ftiort  revival  in  a  warm 
funny  day;  w'hen  they  take  a  little  food,  and  then  relapfe 
into  their  former  ftate. 

Thefe  animals  feldorn  appear  far  from  their  retreats,  or 
in  any  expofed  (ituation  ;  for  which  reafon,  they  feem 
lefs  common  in  this  country  than  they  ready  are.  They 
make  their  neft  of  grafs,  mofs,  and  dead  leaves.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Buffon,  it  confilts  of  interwoven  herbs,  and  is  fix 
inches  in  diameter,  open  only  above,  and  is  fituated  be¬ 
tween  the  branches  of  hazel  and  brufhwood.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  young  is  generally  three  or  four. 

5.  Myoxus  chryfurus,  the  gilt-tailed  dormoufe  :  gene¬ 
ral  colour  purpli(h  brown  ;  the  hind  part  of  the  tail  and  a 
longitudinal  ftripe  on  the  head,  gold  yellow.  This  fingular 
fpecies,  though  confidered  by  its  firft  defcriber,  Mr.  Alla- 
mand,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Pennant  in  his  Hiftory  of  Qua¬ 
drupeds,  as  a  fpecies  of  dormoufe,  is  allied  in  perhaps  an 
equal  degree  to  the  porcupines,  among  which  it  is  placed 
by  Schreber.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a'native  of  Surinam, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  colours  ;  being  of 
a  fine  purplifh  brown  above,  rather  paler  beneath  ;  the 
tail  is  brown  at  its  bafe,  black  for  half  its  length,  and  the 
remainder  of  a  bright  gold-yellow,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
head  is  a  longitudinal  ftripe  of  that  colour.  The  head 
is  large  in  proportion  to  the  body  ;  the  eyes  fmall ;  the 
ears  moderately  large,  (liort,  and  rounded;  the  upper  lip 
divided ;  the  front  teeth  white  and  Ihort ;  thofe  of  the 
low'er  jaw  being  the  largeft  :  on  each  fide  the  nofe  are 
long  whiikers.  The  legs  are  Ihort ;  the  feet  divided  into 
four  toes,  with  weak  crooked  claws  ;  and  in  place  of  the 
thumb  a  fmall  tubercle.  On  the  hind  part  of  the  head, 
and  along  the  back,  are  fcattered  feveral  hairs  much 
longer  than  the  reft,  and  of  a  very  different  form  and  fub- 
ftance,  being  flat,  ftiff,  and  rough  to  the  touch  :  they 
feem  to  arife  from  fmall  tranlparent  (heaths,  and  their 
conformation  is  highly  fingular,  each  hair,  or  rather  quill, 
being  cylindric  and  very  fmall  near  the  body,  growing 
flat  towards  the  middle  part,  where  it  is  half  a  line  broad  ; 
and  hence  gradually  diminifhing  to  a  very  fine  point : 
along  the  middle  runs  a  channel  or  gutter,  which  if  ex¬ 
amined  with  a  glafs,  appears  yellow',  while  the  fides, 
which  are  elevated,  are  of  a  brown  colour;  and  thus  a 
fort  of  double  reflexion  of  light  takes  place,  caufing  the 
purplifh  tinge  above  mentioned  :  thefe  fingular  hairs,  or 
quills,  become  gradually  fmaller  as  they  approach  the 
fides  of  the  body,  and  quite  difappear  towards  the  ab¬ 
domen.  It  feems  to  be  an  animal  formed  for  climbing- 
trees  ;  and,  from  the  delcription  given  above,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  that  Mr.  Schreber’s  opinion  is  juft,  and  that  it  fhould 
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in  reality-be  coufidered,  notwitliftanding  its  diminutive 
fize,  as  a  fpecies  of  Hyftrix.  Its  length,  from  nofe  to  tail, 
js  five  inches,  and  of  the  tail  fix  inches  and  nine  lines. 
See  the  Plate,  fig.  z. 

6.  Myoxus  guerlingus,  the  guerlinguet:  body  above 
ferruginous,  yellowifli-rufous  beneath;  with  long  fubde- 
prefled  tapering  tail.  This  animal  is  defcribed  in  the  7th 
fupplemental  volume  of  Button's  Natural  Hiftory,  and  is 
faid  to  be  of  the  lize  of  a  fquirrel,  but  of  a  longer  form. 
It  is  a  native  of  Guiana,  and  refides  on  palm-trees  in  the 
manner  of  a  fquirrel,  feeding  on  fruits,  & c.  Its  teeth  re¬ 
ferable  thofe  of  fquirrels,  and  it  has  the  fame  method  of 
elevating  its  tail,  which  is  longer  than  the  body,  and  ob- 
fcurely-annul'dted  with  numerous  alternate  brown  and 
yellowifli  bands,  the  tip  itfelf  being  black.  This  animal 
meafures  between  feven  and  eight  inches  to  the  tail, 
.which  is  of  equal  length. 

/?.  M.  guerlingus  minor,  the  fmall  guerlinguet.  This, 
which  is  luppofed  to  be  a  variety  of  the  preceding,  refem- 
bles  it  in  almolt  every  particular  except  fize,  meafuring 
only  four  inches  and  three  lines  from  nofe  to  tail,  which  is 
but  three  inches  and  three  lines  in  length.  The  colour  of 
this  kind  is  alfo  lefs  brown  than  the  former,  and  has  a  caft 
of  cinereous  olive-colour  on  the  upper  parts.  The  guer- 
linguets  are  faid  to  be  eafily  tamed,  and  to  produce  two 
young  at  a  birth,  which  they  bring  forth  in  the  hollows 
of  trees. 

MY’RA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia,  on  a 
riyer  of  the  fame  name,  which  runs  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  :  fifty-four  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Satalia,  and 
thirty-fix  miles  eaft  of  Ekfenide. 

MYRCI'NUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Thrace, 
placed  by  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  on  the  banks  of  the 
Strymon  ;  A ppian  places  it  near  Philippi;  and  Tzetzer 
fays,  that  it  was  anciently  called  Hedonus. 

MY'RE,  a  town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Lycia. 

MYREP'SUS  (Nicholas),  a  phyfician,  and  one  of  the 
laft  who  wrote  in  Greek,  was  a  native  of  Alexandria. 
He  appears  to  have  flourifhed  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
as  his  writings  are  quoted  by  other  authors  early  in  the 
fourteenth.  The  impurities  of  his  fly le  abundantly  prove 
the  decaying  (late  of  the  Greek  as  a  living  language.  A 
difpenfatory,  which  he  compofed,  became  very  early  the 
rule  of  pharmacy  throughout  Europe.  In  Paris,  in  1332, 
all  apothecaries  were  ordered  by  parliament  to  have  a 
copy  of  his  Antidotarium  in  their  pofleflion.  The  Greek 
copies  are  numerous,  in  MS.  in  different  libraries  ;  but 
the  work  has  been  printed  only  in  Latin  tranflations ;  the 
bell  of  which  is  that  of  the  learned  Leonart-Fuchs,  enti¬ 
tled  “  Opus  medicamentorum  in  fe&iones  quadraginta- 
ofto  digeftum,”  firft  printed  at  Bade,  in  1549,  folio,  and 
feveral  times  reprinted.  This  work  of  Myrepfus  is  a  vaft 
farrago  of  the  compofitions  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabians, 
intermixed  with  much  fuperliition,  and  full  of  obfcurities. 
Elcy  Ditd.  Hijl. 

MYR'IAD,  j.  [/!4tqna;,  Gr.]  The  number  cf  ten  thou- 
fand.  Thou  feed,  brother,  how  many  thoufands,  or  ra¬ 
ther  how  many  myriads,  that  is,  ten  thoufands,  of  the  Jews 
there  are  which  believe.  Pearfon  on  the  Creed. — Proverbi¬ 
ally  any  great  number. — Are  there  legions  of  devils  who 
are  continually  defigning  and  working  our  ruins?  there 
are  alfo  myriads  of  good  angels  who  are  more  cheerful  and 
officious  to  do  us  good.  Tillotjon. 

Safe  fits  the  goddefs  in  her  dark  retreat ; 

Around  her,  myriads  of  ideas  wait, 

And  endlefs  fhapes.  Prior. 

MYRIAN'DRI,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  of 
Syria,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Amanus,  according  to 
Pomponius  Mela. 

_  MYRIAN'DRICUS  SIN'US,  the  fame  with  the  Sinus 

J.Qtcup. 

MYRIAN'DRUS,  a  commercial  town  of  Syria,  erected 
apd  inhabited  by  Phoenicians,  fituated  in  the  fouth-eufl 
part  of  the  gulf  called  Ifficus. 
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MYRIAN'THUS,  f  [from  the  Gr.  pvjiios,  innumera¬ 
ble,  and  a»0o?,  a  flower ;  alluding  to  the  great  number  of 
male  flowers.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  monoecia, 
order  monadelphia,  natural  order  cucurbitaceas. — Effential 
Charatter.  Male.  Calyx  in  four  deep  concave  fegments  ; 
corolla  none;  filaments  cylindrical,  in  three  terminal  feg¬ 
ments  ;  antherae  three.  Female.  Berry  inferior,  pulpy,  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  cells  ;  feeds  numerous,  winged. 

Myrianthus  arboreus,  the  only  fpecies,  is  a  native  of 
the  kingdom  of  Benin,  in  the  tropical  part  of  Africa.  A 
tree  as  large  as  an  apple-tree ;  with  a  white  bark.  Leaves 
alternate,  (talked,  fringed,  refembling  thofe  of  the  liorfe- 
chefnut ;  the  leaflets  fix,  oblong,  toothed.  ,  Flowers  in 
a  corymbofe  panicle;  the  males  very  minute,  white,  in 
very  dole  fpikes,  at  the  top  of  the  divifions  of  the  panicle. 
Fruit  the  fize  of  a  large  apple.  Willdenow. 

MYR'IARCH,  [from  myriad.']  The  captain  or  com¬ 
mander  of  ten  thoufand  men.  James. 

MYRI'CA,  /.  [of  Pliny;  of  Theophraftus  and 

Diofcorides.  Derivation  merely  conjectural,  a,no  rov  y.v- 
geo-Sai,  either  becaufe  it  grows  near  ftreams,  or  becaufe  it 
is  fabled  that  the  daughter  of  Cinyras  was  changed  into 
this  plant;  this  verb  fignifying  both  to  flow  and  to  weep. 
It  was  put  as  a  wreath  round  the  heads  of  criminals,  and 
the  wood  was  accounted  unfortunate.  The  ancient  u.vptxr,, 
however,  appears,  by  the  imperfect  defcription  in  Diof¬ 
corides,  and  elpecially  by  what  he  fays  in  the  following 
chapter  (of  epetx.y  being  like  it,  but  much  fmaller),  to  be 
the  tamariik,  Tamarix  gallica.  This  Pliny  confirms,  and 
all  modern  writers  have  fo  underftood  it;  nor  do  we  find, 
in  the  writings  of  Linnaeus,  any  reafon  for  his  having  firft 
applied  this  name  to  the  genus  before  us,  except  that  he 
preferred  it  to  the  Dutch  word  Gale,  adopted  by  Tourne- 
fort.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  dioecia, -order  te- 
trandria,  natural  order  of  amentaceas.  The  Englith 
name  is  Candleberry  Myrtle.  Generic  Characters — 
I.  Male.  Calyx:  amentaceas  ovate-oblong,  imbricate  on 
all  fides,  loofe,  compoled  of  one-flowered,  crefcent-fliaped, 
bluntly-acuminate,  concave  fcales  ;  perianthium  proper, 
none.  Corolla:  none.  Stamina:  filaments  four  (feldom 
fix),  filiform,  ftiort,  erect;  antherge  large,  twin,  with  bifid 
lobes.  II.  Female.  Calyx:  as  in  the  male.  Corolla: 
none.  Piftillum  :  germen  fubovate  ;  ftyles  two,  filiform, 
longer  than  the  calyx  ;  ltigmas  Ample.  Pericarpium  : 
berry  one-celled.  Seed:  Angle.  —  Effential  Charatter. 
Amentaceas  with  a  crefcent-fliaped  lcale;  corolla  none.  Fe¬ 
male  ftyles  two  5  berry  one-feeded.  There  are  nine  fpecies. 

1.  Myrica  gale,  fweet  gale,  l'weet  willow,  or  candle- 
berry  myrtle  :  leaves  lanceolate,  fubferrate;  ftem  fuft’ru- 
ticole.  This  riles  with  many  (hrubby  (talks  from  two  to 
near  four  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  (lender  branches, 
and  covered  wdthadulky  or  rult-coloured  bark,  fprinkled 
with  white  dots.  The  buds  are  compofed  of  nine  leafy 
(liining  fcales;  the  firft  nearly  oppofite,  very  ftiort,  retan 
gularly  pointed  ;  the  reft  ovate,  blunt.  Leaves  alternate, 
(tiff,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad  in 
the  middle,  light  or  yellowifli  green,  fmooth,  a  little  fer¬ 
rate  towards  their  points,  and  emitting  a  fragrant  odour 
when  bruifed  :  this  is  occafioned  by  the  relinous  points 
with  which  they  were  fprinkled  :  they  are  convoluted  and 
petioled.  The  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves ;  and  the 
flower-buds  are  above  the  leaf-buds,  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  5  whence,  as  foon  as  the  fru&ification  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  end  of  the  branch  dies,  the  leaf-buds  which 
are  on  the  fides  (hoot  out,  and  the  Items  become  com¬ 
pound.  The  aments,  or  catkins,  are  of  a  fliort  ovate 
figure,  of  a  yeliowifli-brown  colour,  and  frequently 
fprinkled  with  (liining  relinous  golden  particles.  The 
fruit  is  a  coriaceous  berry.  The  male  and  female  aments 
are  fometimes  on  diftimft  plants,  and  (ometinies  on  the 
fame  individual.  Dr.  Withering  affirms,  that  he  has 
found  a  few  female  florets  upon  the  male  catkins.  Mr, 
John  Templeton,  of  Orange  Grove,  near  Belfaft,  fays, 
that  the  moncecous  plants  may  be  diftinguilked  by  the 
form  of  the  leaves  being  exactly  lanceolate,  the  broadeft 
5  U  part 
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part  lying  in  the  middle  ■,  whereas,  in  the  dioecous  plants 
the  broadeft  part  is  near  the  apex,  and  the  leaves  in  gene¬ 
ral  are  much  fmaller.  See  the  Plate,  fig.  3,4. 

The  leaves  have  a  bitter  tafte,  and  an  agreeable  odour, 
like  thofe  of  myrtle.  Their  efl'ential  oil  rifes  in  diftilla- 
tion.  The  northern  nations  formerly  ufed  this  plant  in- 
itead  of  hops;  and  it  is  (till  in  ufe  for  that  purpofe  in 
fome  of  the  Weftern  Ifles,  and  a  few  places  of  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland.  Unlefs  it  be  boiled  along  time,  it  is 
reported  to  occafion  head-ache.  The  catkins  or  cones, 
boiled  in  water,  throw  up  a  fcum  refembling  bees-wax, 
which  gathered  in  fufficient  quantity  would  make  candles. 
From  the  next  l'pecies,  candles  are  prepared  in  America. 
It  is  ufed  to  tan  calf-fkins.  Gathered  in  the  autumn,  it 
dies  wool  yellow,  and  is  ufed  for  that  purpofe  both  in 
Sweden  and  Wales.  The  Swedes  fometimes  ufe  a  ftrong 
decodfion  of  it  to  kill  bugs  and  lice,  and  to  cure  the  itch. 
The  Welfli  lay  branches  of  it  upon  and  under  their  beds, 
to  keep  off  fleas  and  moths,  and  give  it  as  a  vermifuge  in 
powder  and  infuflon,  applying  it  alfo  externally  to  the  ab¬ 
domen.  In  molt  of  the  Hebrides,  as  well  as  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  an  infuflon  of  the  leaves  is  frequently 
given  to  children  to  deftroy  worms.  In  Ilia  and  Jura, 
the  inhabitants  garnifh  their  dirties  with  it,  and  lay  it  be¬ 
tween  their  linen  and  other  garments,  to  give  them  a  fine 
fcent,  and  to  drive  away  moths.  When  it  grows  within 
reach  of  a  port,  the  failors  make  befoms  of  it  for  fweep- 
ing  their  fhips.  In  the  Ifle  of  Ely  they  make  faggots  with 
it  to  heat  their  ovens.  Linnaeus  W'as  induced  to  fufpedf, 
from  the  fmell  of  this  fhrub,  that  camphor  might  portibly 
be  prepared  from  it.  Horfes  and  goats  eat  it ;  fheep  and 
cows  refufe  it.  It  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  of  North  of  America  in  bogs ;  flowering 
with  us  in  May.  Not  unfrequent  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  particularly  in  the 
northern  and  weftern  counties  ;  alio  in  Windfor  Park,  and 
near  Tunbridge  Wells ;  in  the  fens  of  the  Ifle  of  Ely  5 
about  Wareham  in  Dorfetfhire,  between  Shap  and  Anna 
Well  in  Weftmoreland  :  Gerard  fays,  it  grows  by  Cole- 
brooke,  and  in  fundry  other  places  ;  Darfingham  Moor, 
in  Norfolk  :  frequent  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  In 
England  it  has  the  names  of  fweet  gale,  goule,  gaule, 
fweet  willow,  wild  myrtle,  and  Dutch  myrtle.  The 
Scotch  call  it  gaul ;  and  the  Irifh  mofs-gaul.  Our  gaul is 
from  the  German  and  Dutch  gag-el.  In  thofe  languages, 
as  well  as  in  the  Danifh  and  Swedifli,  it  is  alfo  called  pors, 
or  pojl.  In  French  it  is,  gale  odorant,  piment  royal,  myrthe 
hdtard,  or  du  Brabant,  and  piment  des  tnarais.  So  little 
was  the  tea-ftirub  known  formerly,  that  Simon  Paulli  af- 
ferted  it  to  be  the  fame  with  our  f  weet  gale. 

z.  Myrica  cerifera,  or  American  candleberry  myrtle: 
of  which  there  are  two  varieties  ;  a.  angujl  folia,  the  com¬ 
mon,  or  narrow-leaved;  and  fat  folia,  the  broad-leaved. 
Specific  character :  leaves  lanceolate  fubferrate  ;  ftem  ar- 
borefcent.  American  candleberry  myrtle  is  a  fhrub,  or 
a  tree  acquiring  a  height  of  thirty  feet :  the  bark  is  warted  ; 
the  branches  unequal  and  ftraight.  Leaves  evergreen, 
lomewhat  cluftered,  blunt  at  the  end,  membranaceous-ri¬ 
gid,  wrinkled,  fmooth,  covered  underneath  with  very  mi¬ 
nute,  (Inning,  orange-coloured,  glandular  pores.  Flowers 
in  aments,  on  different  individuals.  Gsertner,  finding  the 
ripe  fruit  to  be  farinaceous,  as  Miller  and  Kalm  had  de- 
fcribed  it,  calls  it  a  drupe;  which  is  juicelefs,  fuperior, 
imall,  ovate-globular,  defended  at  the  bale  by  the  four 
calycine  leaflets,  acuminate  above,  covered  all  over  with 
a  white  farinaceous  fubftance  mixed  with  many  hard 
dufky. granules,  making  the  whole  of  the  rind  in  the  ripe 
fruit  :  ihell  ovate-acuminate,  bony,  thickifh,  one-celled, 
valvelefs.  Seed  filling  the  cavity  of  the  (hell,  pale  yellow', 
with  dufky  veins,  and  a  white  fear  at  the  bafe.  Willich 
remarks,  that  he  finds  fometimes  four,  and  fometimes  fix, 
ftamens. 

Mr.  Miller  makes  two  fpecies  of  this.  The  common 
or  narrow-leaved  fort,  according  to  him,  riles  with  many 
ftrong  fhrubhy  ftalks  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  fending  out 
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many  branches.  Leaves  ft  iff,  near  three  inches  long,  and 
one  inch  broad  in  the  middle;  fmooth,  entire,  of  a  yel- 
loufifh  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  paler  on  their 
under.  Male  and  female  flowers  on  different  plants. 
Male  catkins  about  an  inch  long,  ereft.  The  female 
flowers  come  out  on  the  fide  of  the  branches  in  longifh 
bunches ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  roundifh  berries, 
covered  with  a  fort  of  meal. 

The  broad-leaved  American  candleberry  myrtle,  My¬ 
rica  Carolinienfis  as  he  names  it,  does  not  rife  fo  high  as 
the  former;  the  branches  are  not  fo  ftrong,  and  they'have 
a  greyifh  bark.  The  leaves  are  fhorter,  broader,  and  fer¬ 
rate.  In  other  refpedts  it  is  like  the  preceding,  and  the 
berries  are  collected  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

They  are  natives  of  North  America  ;  and  of  Jamaica, 
in  the  higheft  mountains.  The  common  fort  was  culti¬ 
vated  in  1699,  by  the  duchefs  of  Beaufort.  They  flower 
in  May  and  June.  Candles  are  made  from  the  berries  in 
North  America,  whence  it  is  called  there  the  tallow-Jhrub, 
or  candleberry-tree ;  fome  alfo  name  it  the  bayberry-bujh. 
It  grows  abundantly  on  a  wet  foil,  and  feems  to  thrive 
particularly  w'ell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea,  nor 
does  it  feem  ever  to  be  found  high  up  in  the  country. 
The  berries  intended  for  making  candles  are  gathered 
late  in  autumn,  and  are  thrown  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water  5 
their  fat  melts  out,  floats  at  the  top  of  the  water,  and  may 
be  fkimmed  off.  The  fat  when  congealed  looks  like  tal¬ 
low  or  wax,  but  has  a  dirty  green  colour  :  it  is  therefore 
melted  again  and  refined,  by  which  means  it  acquires  a 
fine  and  pretty-tranfparent  green  colour.  It  is  dearer 
than  common  tallow,  but  cheaper  than  wax.  They  ufu- 
ally  mix  fome  tallow  with  it.  Candles  of  this  kind  do 
not  eafily  bend  or  melt  in  fummer,  as  common  candles 
do  ;  they  burn  better  and  flow'er,  nor  do  they  caufe  any 
fmoke,  but  rather  yield  an  agreeable  fmell,  when  they  are 
extinguifhed.  At  prefent,  not  many  candles  of  this  kind 
are  ufed ;  animal  tallow  being  readily  come  at,  and  it 
being  very  troublefome  to  gather  the  berries.  They  are 
chiefly  ufed  by  poor  people,  who  live  near  where  the 
bufhes  grow,  and  have  not  cattle  enough  to  fupply  them. 
A  foap  is  made  from  the  fat,  which  has  an  agreeable  fcent, 
and  is  excellent  for  (having ;  and  it  is  ufed  by  furgeons 
for  plafters.  In  Carolina  they  likewife  make  fealing-wax 
from  thefe  berries.  The  root  is  accounted  a  lpecific  in 
the  tooth-ache. 

3.  Myrica  faya,  or  Azorian  candleberry  myrtle:  leaves 
elliptic-lanceolate,  fubferrate  ;  male  aments  compound  ; 
drupe  with  a  four-celled  nucleus.  Native  of  Madeira 
and  the  Azores,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Francis  Maf- 
fon  :  introduced  in  1777.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

4.  Myrica  iEthiopica,  or  African  candleberry  myrtle: 
leaves  lanceolate,  or  elliptic,  toothed  ;  the  loweft  entire. 
This  is  an  obfeure  fhrub,  approaching  to  M.  gale  and 
cerifera.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Myrica  montana,  or  mountain  candleberry  myrtle: 
leaves  lanceolate,  ferrate,  not  dotted  underneath;  aments 
globular.  This  is  a  fhrub,  with  round,  fmooth,  branches. 
Leaves  an  inch  long;  narrow-lanceolate,  attenuated  to 
both  ends,  fmooth,  having  five  or  fix  minute  (harp  ap¬ 
proximating  ferratures  towards  the  tip.  It  has  the  habit 
and  fruit  of  Myrica,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  a  four¬ 
leaved  calyx,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  next  fpecies, 
which  Gtertner  has  diftinguifhed  under  the  name  of 
Nageia. 

6.  Myrica  nagi,  or  Japonefe  candleberry  myrtle :  leaves 
lanceolate,  entire,  veinlefs.  Native  of  Japan. 

7.  Myrica  quercifolia,  or  oak-leaved  candleberry  myr¬ 
tle  :  leaves  oblong,  oppoiitely-flnuate.  Stalks  (lender, 
fhrubby,  about  tour  feet  high,  dividing  into  fmaller 
branches.  Leaves  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  al- 
moft  an  inch  broad,  fome  of  them  having  two,  others 
three,  deep  oppofite  indentures  on  their  tides  ;  they  fit 
dole  to  the  branches,  and  end  in  obtufe  indented  points  : 
between  the  leaves  come  out  fome  oval  catkins,  which 
drop  off.  This  fpecies  retains  its  leaves  all  the  year- 
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Mr.  Miller  makes  two  fpecies  of  this,  M.  quercifolia 
and  M.  hirfuta.  The  firft  having  fmooth  (hilling  (talks 
and  leaves;  both  of  which  are  hairy  in  the  fecond,  and 
the  leaves  of  a  darker  green.  He  received  them  from 
Holland  as  different  fpecies ;  but  he  fufpefled  them  to  be, 
what  they  certainly  are,  mere  varieties.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cultivated  in  175s  by  Mr.  Miller. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

8.  Myrica  cordifolia,  or  heart-leaved  candleberry  myr¬ 
tle  :  leaves  cordate,  ferrate,  leffile.  This  has  a  weak 
(lirubby  (talk,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
long  (lender  branches,  clofely  garnifhed  their  whole  length 
with  fmall  heart-lhaped  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches, 
(lightly  indented  and  waved  on  their  edges;  they  con¬ 
tinue  all  the  year  green.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 

9.  Myrica  trifoliata,  or  three-leaved  candleberry  myr¬ 
tle  :  leaves  ternate,  toothed.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

10.  Myrica  afplenifolia.  See  Comptonia. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firft  fort,  growing  na¬ 
turally  in  bogs,  cannot  be  cultivated  in  a  garden  without 
bog-earth  in  a  moift  fituation.  American  candleberry- 
myrtle  is  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  autumn  ;  for,  if 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  the  fpring,  they  fel- 
dom  grow  till  the  year  after.  The  plants  require  water 
in  dry  weather,  and  (hould  be  fcreened  from  froft  whilft 
young.  When  they  have  obtained  ftrength,  they  will 
refill  the  cold  of  this  country  very  well.  This  (hrub  de¬ 
lights  in  a  moift  foft  foil,  and  would  thrive  well  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and,  as  candles  made  from  this  fpecies  have  been 
■ufed  at  Hull,  where  they  are  fold  on  moderate  terms,  we 
know  not  why  the  experiment  (hould  not  be  tried.  We 
know  that  the  wax  of  the  firft  fpecies,  M.  gale,  has  been 
■ufed  in  Scotland,  where  it  grows  in  abundance,  for  the 
lame  purpofe  ;  and  it  has  been  tried  more  recently  in 
Devonfhire,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  with  very  good  fuc- 
cefs,  the  light  being  brilliant,  and  the  laving  confiderable. 
There  is  alfo  another  wax-bearing  tree,  growing  in  the 
Brafils,  of  which  a  fpecimen  has  been  fent  to  this  country, 
and  has  been  analyfed  by  Mr.  Brande,  and  defcribed  in 
the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1812.  Though  the  tree  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  prefent  genus,  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
noticing  it,-  in  the  hope,  that  thofe  who  have  the  means 
will  endeavour  to  cultivate  it  in  this  country,  or  at  lead 
that  the  fubftance  itlelf  may  not  be  over-looked  as  a  new 
article  of  commerce  between  the  Brafils  and  this  country. 

The  other  fpecies  of  Myrica  do  not  produce  feeds  here, 
but  are  propagated  by  layers  ;  they  do  not,  however,  take 
root  very  freely,  fo  that  the  plants  are  not  common  in 
England  ;  nor  have  the  Dutch  gardeners  had  better  fuc- 
«efs,  fo  that  the  plants  are  as  fcarce  there  as  with  us.  See 
CLIFFORTIA,  LlgUIDAMBAR,  and  Tamarix. 

MYRI'NA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  ifland  of  Lemnos,  weft-north-weft  of 
Hephasftia. — A  town  of  the  Troade,  probably  the  fame 
with  that  referred  by  fome  geographers  to  the  ./Bolide. — 
A  town  of  the  ifland  of  Crete. — A  town  of  Thrace. 

MY'RINX,  J.  A  word  ufed  by  fome  to  exprefs  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  in  the  ear. 

MYRIOPHYL'LUM,  /.  [from  the  Gr.  p.v^o;,  innu¬ 
merable,  and  (pvKhov,  leaf.  This  Linnaean  genus  appears 
to  be  the  very  plant  fo  called  by  Pliny,  and  other  ancient 
writers;  and,  from  the  defcription  in  Diofcorides,  we. 
have  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  identical  plant  of  that  au¬ 
thor.]  Water  Milfoil  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
monoecia,  order  polyandria,  natural  order  of  inundatae, 
(naiades,  Juff.)  Generic  Charafters — I.  Male  flowers. 
Calyx  :  perianthium  four-leaved  ;  leaflets  oblong,  ereft  ; 
outmoft  larger,  inmoft  lefs.  Corolla:  none.  Stamina: 
filaments  eight,  capillary,  longer  than  the  calyx,  flaccid  ; 
antherae  oblong.  II.  Female  flowers  below  the  males. 
Calyx:  perianthium  as  in  the  male.  Corolla:  none. 
Piftillum  :  germens  four,  oblong  ;  ftyles  none  ;  ftigmas 
pubefcent.  Pericarpium  :  none.  Seeds :  four,  oblong, 
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naked.  M.  verticillatum  has  often,  M.  fpicatum  more 
feldom,  hermaphrodite  flowers. — Elfential  Character.  Ca¬ 
lyx  four-leaved  ;  corolla  none,  (or  two-petalled,  Gartner.) 
Male.  Stamina  eight.  Female.  Piftillum  four;  ftyle 
none;  feeds  four,  naked;  (ftigmas  two  or  four,  feflile; 
nuts  two  or  four,  corticated,  Gartner.)  There  are  five 
fpecies. 

1.  Myriophyllum  fpicatum,  or  fpiked  water-milfoil  : 
fpike  interrupted,  leaflefs.  Stem  branched.  Leaves  in 
whorls  under  water,  pinnate;  pinnas  capillary,  deep 
green.  Flowering  fpike  riling  above  the  water,  bearing 
fix  or  eight  whorls  of  feflile  flowers;  the  upper  male,  lome- 
what  crowded,  the  lower  female,  more  diftant.  Calycine 
leaflets  oval,  concave,  purplifhon  the  outlide,  foon  decidu¬ 
ous  ;  antherae  yellowifh  green  ;  calyx  of  the  female  flowers 
fmaller;  ftigmas  fpreading,  cruciform.  Gmelin  obferves, 
that  there  are  always  four  leaves  in  a  whorl ;  Pollich  that 
there  are  four,  fix,  and  even  more  ;  that  four  feflile  flowers 
make  a  whorl  ;  that  there  are  eight,  nine,  or  ten,  whorls 
in  a  fpike,  the  four  uppermoft  of  which  have  male  flowers. 
Withering  remarks,  that  the  Items  are  reddifh,  divided 
within  into  about  fixteen  cells,  and  that  fome  of  the  males 
contain  the  rudiments  of  four  germens.  Profeflor  John 
Martyn,  in  a  manufcript  note  in  the  margin  of  Ray’s 
Hiftory,  defcribes  the  flowers  as  having  four  petals,  with 
a  fmall  four-parted  calyx,  both  fitting  on  the  germen  ; 
the  petals  very  fugacious,  falling  as  foon  as  they  open, 
and  dilcovering  the  antherae  on  very  (lender  filaments  in 
the  male  flowers;  foon  after  the  calyx  alfo  falls  off,  and 
difcovers  the  four-cleft  ftyle  in  the  female  flowers.  Gaert- 
ner  names  the  feeds  nuts;  fometimes  there  are  two  of 
thefe,  but  more  frequently  four  ;  they  are  fmall,  lubglo- 
bular,  before  they  are  ripe  united  by  means  of  the  rind, 
but  afterwards  feparable  :  rind  thin,  membranaceous  : 
(hells  hard,  fomewhat  bony,  thick,  whitifh,  one-celled. 
Seeds  folitary,  fubcylindric,  pale.  Native  of  mod  parts  of 
Europe,  in  ftill  water,  as  ditches,  ponds,  and  lakes.  It 
flowers  from  May  to  July. 

(3.  More  branched ;  fpikes  fmall ;  broadifh  entire  leaves 
at  the  bafe  of  the  whorls.  Found  by  Bobart  near  Lodden 
Bridge,  not  far  from  Reading  ;  alfo  in  the  river  on  Hounf- 
low-heath. 

2.  Myriophyllum  verticillatum,  or  whorled  water-mil¬ 
foil  :  flowers  in  leafy  whorls.  In  muddy  ditches  with 
little  water,  the  Hems  Ample,  fix  or  eight  inches  high. 
Leaves  not  more  than  an  inch  long,  with  pinnas  one  and 
a  half  or  two  lines  in  length.  In  ponds,  the  Hems  branch, 
and  are  two  feet  or  more  in  length  ;  the  leaves  under 
water,  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  long,  with  (lender 
capillary  pinnas.  Flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  finii- 
lar  to  thole  of  the  preceding :  the  flowers  of  the  upper 
whorls  are  ufually  male,  thole  of  the  lower  female  ;  fome¬ 
times  the  upper  are  male,  the  middle  hermaphrodite,  and 
the  lower  female.  Linnaeus  fays  that  he  has  feen  plants 
with  male  and  female  flowers  diftinft,  and  that  he  has  alfo 
feen  it  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  but  not  fo  frequently. 
According  toTurra,  the  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  and 
the  leaves  in  fours.  Viliars  obferves,  that  the  leaves  of 
this  are  lefs  fine  and  diftinct  than  thofe  of  the- firft  fort ; 
that  the  flowers  come  out  among  them,  inftead  of  being 
feparate;  and  that  the  Hems  do  not  (land  fo  high  out  of 
the  water.  This  alfo  is  an  inhabitant  of  ditches  and  ftag- 
nant  waters,  but  not  found  fo  extenfively  as  the  other, 
and  lefs  common  in  Great  Britain.  With,  us  it  has  been 
obferved  in  two  or  three  places  near  Cambridge  ;  by  the 
bridge  on  the  Botley-road,  near  the  lane  going  to  Medley, 
in  Oxfordflrire  ;  near  Bungay,  in  Suffolk  ;  near  Yarmouth 
and  at  Hedenham,  in  Norfork  ;  and  in  the  river  near  Pe¬ 
terborough.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

3.  Myriophyllum  Indicum,  or  Indian  water-milfoil : 
lower  leaves  pinnated,  capillary;  upper  lanceolate,  wedge- 
(liaped,  fomewhat  cut  at  the  top ;  flowers  axillary,  whorled. 
Native  of  Ceylon  and  Coromandel.  Stem  two  feet  hhrii 
round,  about  as  thick  as  a  pigeon’s  quill.  In  habit  very 
limilar  the.  1  alt  Willdenow  adopted  the  prelent  fpecies 
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on  the  authority  of  his  friend  Klein,  who  observed  that 
its  flowers  were  hermaphrodite,  and  defcribed  it  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  Calyx  in  four  ovate-lanceolate  minute  fegments  ; 
corolla  of  four  ovate  deciduous  petals ;  filaments  eight, 
thread-fliaped,  the  length  of  the  corolla ;  anthenas  linear, 
as  long  as  the  filaments  ;  germens  four,  forming  an  arch  ; 
ftyles  none  ;  capfules  four,  fingle-feeded.” 

4.  Myriophyllum  fcabratum,  or  rough  water-milfoil : 
leaves  pinnatifid  ;  flowers  all  whorled  and  axillary;  the 
males  with  four  ftarnens  ;  fruit  with  eight  ribs,  dilpofed 
in  pairs.  This  is  a  native  of  Carolina  and  Georgia  ;  and 
is  fufpefted  by  Michaux  to  be  the  Potamogeton  pinnatum 
of  Walter’s  Flora  Caroliniana. 

5.  Myriophyllum  heterophyllum,  or  various-leaved 
water-milfoil :  lower  leaves  pinnate,  capillary  ;  the  upper 
floral  ones  oval,  (harply  ferrated ;  male  flowers  with  fix 
Aamens.  From  the  fame  country.  Suppofed  to  be  Po¬ 
tamogeton  verticillatum  of  Walter.  Michaux,  vol.  ii. 
p.  190,  1.  See  Hottonia. 

MYRIOTHE'CA,  J'.  in  botany.  See  Marattia,  vol. 
xiv. 

MYRIS'TICA,yi  [jw.t/ps-hao?,  Gr.  balfamic.]  Nutmeg- 
tree  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  dioecia,  order  mo- 
nadelphia,  natural  order  of  lauri,./?fj/i(myrifticeae,  Brown.) 
Generic  Charafters — I.  Male.  Calyx  :  periantiiium  one- 
leafed,  coriaceous,  trifid  ;  (fegments  ovate,  acute.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  none.  Stamina:  filament  one,  columnar,  cylin- 
dric,  ereft,  (hotter  than  the  calyx  ;  antherae  three  to  ten, 
(twelve  or  thirteen,  Bot.  Mag.)  linear,  connate,  growing 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  filament.  II.  Female,  on  a 
diftinft  tree  ;  (on  the  fame  trunk,  <?.  T.—on  different 
trees,  Lamarck  and  Juffieu.)  Calyx  :  periantiiium  as  in 
the  male,  deciduous.  Corolla  :  none.  Piftillum :  ger- 
men  fuperior  ovate  ;  ftyle  very  fliort ;  ftigma  bifid  ;  feg- 
ments  ovate,  fpreading.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  drupace¬ 
ous,  flefliy,  roundifli,  one-celled,  at  length  two-valved, 
burfting  earlier  on  one  fide  ;  aril  between  the  pericarpium 
and  the  nut,  fomewhat  flefliy,  oily,  fubdivided  into  lon¬ 
gitudinal  fegments.  Seed :  nut  roundifli,  one-celled, 
valvelefs,  with  a  thin  fliell ;  nucleus  roundifli,  variegated 
with  flexuofe  curvatures. —  Effeutial  CharaEler.  Calyx 
trifid  ;  corolla  none.  Male.  Filaments  columnar ;  an¬ 
thers  terminating,  uniting.  Female.  Capfule  fuperior, 
drupaceous,  two-valved  ;  nut  involved  in  an  aril,  called 
the  mace.  /There  are  eight  fpecies. 

1.  Myriftca  aromatica,  aromatic  or  true  nutmeg-tree: 
calyxes  ovate,  trifid  at  the  top  ;  leaves  elliptic,  pubefcent 
underneath  ;  fruits  even.  The  nutmeg-tree  attains  the 
height  of  thirty  feet,  producing  numerous  branches 
which  rife  together  in  itories,  and  covered  with  bark, 
which  of  the  trunk  is  a  reddilh  brown,  but  that  of  the 
young  branches  is  of  a  bright  green  colour;  the  inner 
*bark  is  red  :  the  leaves  are  nearly  elliptical,  pointed,  un¬ 
dulated,  obliquely  nerved,  on  the  upper  fide  of  a  bright 
green,  on  the  under  whitifli,  and  Hand  alternately  upon 
footffalks  ;  the  flowers  are  fimall,  and  hang  upon  (lender 
peduncles,  proceeding  from  the  axillae  of  the  leaves. 

The  nutmeg  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  comacum  of 
Theophraftus,  but  there  feeins  little  foundation  for  this 
opinion  ;  nor  can  it  with  more  probability  be  thought  to 
be  the  chryj'obalanus  of  Galen.  Our  firff  knowledge  of  it 
cvas  evidently  derived  from  the  Arabians  :  by  Avicenna 
it  was  called  jiaufiban,  or  jaufihand,  which  fignifies  “  nut 
of  bands.”  Rumphius  both  figured  and  defcribed  this 
tree  ;  but  the  figure  given  by  him  is  fo  imperfeft,  and  the 
defcription  fo  confufed,  that  Linnaeus,  who  gave  it  the 
c-eneric  name  Myrijiica,  was  unable  to  aflign  its  proper 
characters.  Sonnerat’s  account  of  the  mu/cadicr  is  (till 
more  erroneous ;  and  the  younger  Linnaeus  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  milled  by  this  author,  placing  the  Myriftica  in 
the  clafs  polyandria,  and  defcribing  the  corolla  as  con¬ 
fining  of  five  petals.  The  fruftification  was  firff  accu¬ 
rately  defcribed  byThunberg  in  the  Stockholm  A6ts  for 
1782;  and  afterwards  by  Swartz,  from  fpecimens  prelerved 
in  fpirits  in  the  collection  of  fir  jofeph  Banks,  which  came 
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from  Banda  and  the  Ifle  of  ^France.  Gartner  has  de¬ 
fcribed  the  fructification  thus  :  Flowers  of  diftjnft  lexes 
on  the  fame  trunk.  Calyx  trifid  ;  in  the  female  inferior. 
Corolla  none.  Stamen  one,  thick  ;  antherre  feflile  at  top. 
Style  one.  Fruit  a  fuperior  berry,  elliptic-fpheroidal, 
with  a  (hallow  longitudinal  groove  on  one  fide,  flefliy, 
very  fmooth,  one-celled  :  flefli  thick,  rather  (olid,  finally 
drying  up  into  a  coriaceous  cruft,  opening  on  the  fide. 
Seed  one,  ovate-globular,  nucamentaceous,  arilled,  by 
help  of  this  aril  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  The  aril, 
01  covei,  which  is  commonly  called  mace,  is  flefliy-coria- 
ceous,  reddilh  faffron- coloured,  or  yellow,  one-leafed  at 
bottom,  multifid  at  top  ;  the  fegments  linear,  flexuofe, 
branched,  widening  upwards,  and  fometimes  gaflied  at 
the  top.  Integument  double :  the  outer,  a  thin  brittle 
fliell,  pale  chelnut-colopred,  fliining,  reticulated  by  the 
impreffions  of  the  aril ;  the  Liner,  membranaceous-crufta- 
ceous,  fubrufefcent,  very  clofely  cleaving  to  the  kernel, 
and  deeply  immerled  in  its  fubftance  by  its  internal  pro¬ 
cess.  Albumen  of  the  fame  form  with  the  feed,  fleihy- 
farinaceous,  as  it  were  chewed,  variegated  whitifli  and 
bay,  having  a  cavity  at  bottom  for  the  embryo,  and  fome¬ 
times  a  void  (pace  in  the  middle,  fragrant  and  gratefully 
aromatic.  Embryo  fmall,  ereCt,  hollowed  out  like  a  difti, 
nnlk-white:  cotyledons  flefliy-foliaceous,  waved,  from 
upright  fpreading  into  a  two- parted  almoft  hemifpherical 
cup,  joined.  Radicle  inferior,  in  form  of  a  very  finall  tu¬ 
bercle,  under  the  cotyledons.  The  fruit  would  be  a  drupe, 
were  it  not  for  the  aril. 

The  nutmeg-tree  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  Ifland  of  Banda,  in  lat.  4.  30.  S.  Ion.  ia8. 

10.  E.  It  has  in  a  manner  been  extirpated  in  all  the  iflands 

except  Banda,  w’hich  might  eafily  fupply  every  nation 
upon  earth;  it  is  however  certain  that  there  are  a  few 
trees  of  this  fpice  upon  the  coaft  of  New  Guinea.  There 
may  perhaps  be  both  cloves  and  nutmegs  upon  other 
iflands  to  the  eaffward  ;  for  thole,  neither  the  Dutch  nor 
any  other  Europeans  feem  to  think  it  worth  while  to  exa¬ 
mine.  The  wood-pigeon  of  the  Moluccas  is  uninten¬ 
tionally  a  great  planter  of  thefe  trees;  and  difleminates 
them  in  places  where  a  nation,  powerful  by  its  commerce, 
thinks  it  for  its  intereft  that  they  fliould  be  rooted  out  and 
deftroyed.  The  Dutch,  whofe  unwearied  patience  can 
iurmount  the  greateft  obftacles,  long  appropriated  to 
themfelves  the  crop  of  nutmegs,  as  well  as  that  of  cloves 
and  cinnamon,  growing  in  the  iflands  of  Ternate,  Cey¬ 
lon,  &c.  either  by  right  of  conqueft  or  by  paying  fubfidies 
to  the  i (landers,  who  find  thelfe  much  more  profitable  than 
the  former  produce  of  their  trees.  It  is  neverthelefs  true, 
that  they  prevailed  upon  or  compelled  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Moluccas  to  cut  down  and  root  out  all  the  clove- 
trees,  which  they  preferve  only  in  the  iflands  of  Am- 
boyna  and  Ternate,  which  are  in  a  great  meafure  fubject 
to  them.  We  know  for  certain,  that  the  Dutch  paid 
18,000  rix-dollars  yearly  to  the  king  of  Ternate,  by  way 
of  tribute  or  gift,  in  order  to  recompenfe  him  for  the  Iofs 
of  his  clove-trees  in  the  other  Molucca-iflands  ;  and  that 
they  were  moreover  bound  by  treaty  to  take,  at  three¬ 
pence  three-farthings  a  pound,  all  the  cloves  brought  by 
the  natives  of  Amboyna  to  their  magazines.  They  like- 
wile  fucceeded  in  deftroying  the  cinnamon  every- where 
except  in  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon.  The  fame  was  the  cafe 
with  white  pepper,  &c.  fo  that  the  trade  of  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  of  great  part  of  Afia,  in  this  fpecies  of  com¬ 
modity,  long  paflfed  through  their  hands.  The  Dutch 
had  immenfe  and  very  rich  magazines  of  thefe  precious 
aromatics,  both  in  India  and  Europe.  They  had  actually 
by  them  the  produce  of  lixteen  years,  and  never  fupplied 
their  neighbours  with  the  1  aft,  but  always  with  the  oldeft 
crop  :  in  1760  they  fold  what  was  laid  up  in  1744.  It  is 
commonly  faid,  that,  when  the  Dutch  have  too  great  a 
quantity  of  cloves,  nutmegs,  & c.  in  their  magazines, 
they  throw'  them  into  the  fea  ;  but  the  fadt  is,  that  they 
get  rid  of  their  fuperfluous  aromatics  by  burning  them. 
On  the  10th  of  June,  1760,  M.  Bomare  faw  at  Amfter- 
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dam,  near  the  admiralty,  a  fire,  the  fuel  of  which  was 
valued  at  8,000,000  of  livres ;  and  as  much  was  to  be 
burned  the  day  following.  The  feet  of  the  fpeftators 
were  bathed  in  the  efiential  oil  of  thefe  fubftances;  but 
no  perfon  was  allowed  to  gather  any  of  it,  much  lefs  to 
take  any  of  the  fpices  which  were  in  the  fire.  Some  years 
before,  upon  a  fimilar  occafion,  and  at  the  fame  place,  a 
poor  man  who  had  taken  up  fome  nutmegs  which  had 
rolled  out  of  the  fire,  was,  as  M.  Bomare  was  informed, 
feized  and  condemned  to  immediate  execution.  But, 
olotwithftanding  the  jealoufy  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  pains 
they  take  to  preferve  the  fale  of  cloves  wholly  to  them- 
'felves,  they  have  never  been  able  to  prevent  their  own 
officers,  in  feveral  parts  of  India,  from  embezzling  and 
felling  confiderable  quantities  of  them.  M.  de  Jaucourt 
informs  us,  that,  in  order  to  defraud  the  company,  they 
fell  a  part  to  the  veffels  of  other  nations  which  they  meet 
at  fea,  and  moiften  the  remainder  with  water,  that  they 
may  Hill  have  the  number  of  quintals  of  which  their 
cargo  confided.  The  quantity  fold  may  amount  to  ten 
quintals  in  one  hundred,  before  it  can  be  perceived  by  the 
clerks  of  the  magazines  at  Batavia,  where  they  are  received. 

Monf.  Poivre,  governor  of  the  I fie  of  France,  fent  per- 
fons,  in  June  1770,  to  the  lead  frequented  part  of  the 
Moluccas,  in  fearch  of  what  the  avarice  of  the  Dutch  had 
hitherto  withheld  from  the  red  of  the  world  ;  and  to  him 
the  French  colonies  in  the  Ides  of  France  and  Bourbon 
are  indebted  for  the  nutmeg,  clove,  and  cinnamon.  By 
an  account  fent  to  Monf.  de  Sartines  in  177.9,  by  the  king 
of  France’s  gardener  at  the  Idand  of  Bourbon,  it  appears 
that  the  royal  garden  there  podeded  at  that  time  thirty- 
eight  male  aromatic  nutmeg-trees,  and  eight  females,  the 
produce  of  two  importations.  The  fird  female,  produced 
by  the  nuts  of  the  fird  importation,  bore  fix  nutmegs  the 
preceding  year.  Thefe  were  all  of  the  long  form,  M.  to- 
mentofa,  our  N°  4.  and  furrounded  by  the  mace  on  all 
fides.  Since  that  time  a  fecond  and  third  female  tree, 
produced  by  the  nuts  of  the  lad  exportation,  have  yielded 
nuts  of  the  fame  long  lhape  a  fourth  tree  ffiowed  nuts 
which  were  very  large,  and  likely  to  be  of  the  long  fort; 
a  fifth  yielded  nuts  one-third  final ler ;  the  mace  went 
only  half  round  them,  leaving  them  at  liberty  to  break 
from  it :  they  were  round,  and  had  a  longitudinal  dripe 
on  one  fide.  The  gardener  relates,  that  he  had  twenty- 
nine  nutmeg-trees  in  his  orchard-,  of  which  two  only 
were  females :  the  cafe  is  the  fame  in  other  plantations, 
and  all  thefe  males  came  from  long  nuts  planted  in  1772. 

It  being  probable  that  the  woods  in  the  Molucca-idands 
produce  more  of  the  trees  which  bear  long  nuts  than  of 
thofe  which  bear  round  ones,  the  natives  probably  gave 
-the  former,  and  the  merchants  took  them  without  fuf- 
pefting  any  fraud.  It  might  therefore  have  happened, 
that  not  a  fingle  fruiting-tree  of  the  true  fort  had  been 
imported  ;  and  in  fadt  there  was  not  one  fruiting-tree  of 
the  fird  importation  any-where  but  in  the  king’s  garden, 
and  that  produced  long  nuts.  So  that,  had  not  Monf. 
Poivre  fent  a  fecond  time  to  the  Moluccas,  the  French 
colonies  might  never  have  had  a  fecond  female  tree. 

The  gardener  didinguidies  the  tree  into  three  forts  •. 
the  male  or  barren  nutmeg  ;  the  royal  nutmeg,  or  female 
producing  the  long  nuts  ;  and  the  queen-nutmeg,  yield¬ 
ing  the  precious  round  nuts,  intended  to  reproduce  the 
females,  but  which  gives  feparately,  the  one  long  nuts 
intended  to  give  maies,  the  other  round  nuts  intended  to 
produce  the  two  forts  of  females;  namely,  that  producing 
the  long,  and  that  producing  the  round,  nut.  The  only 
difference  between  the  royal  and  queen  nutmeg  is  in  the 
fruit.  That  of  the  royal  is  thicker,  longer,  and  more 
pointed  ;  the  green  ihell  is  thicker,  and  it  is  longer  in  ri¬ 
pening  :  the  green  ffiell,  after  opening,  p refer ves  its 
frelhnefs  eight  or  nine  days  ;  the  mace  is  more  fubftan- 
tial,  and  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  that  of  the  queen- 
nutmeg;  and  its  ltripes  or  thongs,  of  which  there  are 
from  fitteen  to  feventeen  principal  ones,  are  of  a -livelier 
red ;  they  are  alfo  broader,  longer,  and  thicker,  and  not 
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only  embrace  the  nut  throughout  its  whole  length,  but 
pafs  it  and  crofs  under  it,  as  if  to  hinder  it  from  falling. 
The  royal  nutmeg  is  generally  from  fifteen  to  fixteen  lines 
long,  thick  in  proportion,  and  has.no  longitudinal  ftripe. 
It  remains  on  the  tree  a  long  time  after  the  opening  of  the 
green  ffiell,  and  gives  birth  to  infedts  in  the  ffiell  that  feed 
upon  it.  The  queen-nutmeg  produces  much  fmaller  nuts, 
only  nine  or  ten  lines  long,  not  fo  thick  by  a  third,  and 
well  marked  by  a  longitudinal  groove  on  one  fide;  they 
are  round,  and  refemble  a  fmall  peach  :  the  green  ffiell  is 
not  thick  :  the  mace,  which  is  compofed  of  nine  or  ten 
principal  ltripes,  grows  only  half  down  the  nut,  leaving 
it  at  liberty  to  efcape  and  plant  itfelf.  By  thus  detaching 
itfelf,  the  nut  prevents  the  infedts  from  deftroying  it :  the 
green  Ihell  alfo,  changing  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days, 
foon  falls,  and  feparates  from  the  nut.  This  green  ffiell, 
when  preferved,  has  the  fine  tafte  of  the  nut  itfelf.  A 
fmall  eftabliffiment  for  thefe  fpices  has  alfo  been  formed 
by  the  French  frnce  1769,  on  the  Ifle  of  Secheyles,  in  lat. 
4.  38.S. 

The  nutmeg-tree  has  been  introduced  into  the  Britilh 
territories  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Captain  W.  C.  Lennon,  of 
the  Mary,  acquaints  Dr.  Anderfon,  at  Madras,  on  the 
20th  of  Augult,  1796,  that  he  had  brought  fafe  from 
Amboyna  and  Banda,  fome  clove  and  nutmeg  plants  of 
the  bell  kinds,  and  that  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  Capt.  Of- 
borne,  of  the  Centurion,  that  he  was  enabled  to  bring 
them  in  fafety  to  Pulo  Penang.  He  had  on-board  feven 
nutmeg  and  four  clove  trees,  of  which  two  of  the  former 
were  planted  at  Madras  ;  the  reft  were  fent  to  Marmalon, 
excepting  two  of  the  nutmeg-trees,  which  had  been  for¬ 
warded  by  captain  Pakenham  for  Mr.  Andrew  Rofs. 

A  premium  has  been  offered  by  the  Society  of-Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  of  London,  ever  fince  the 
year  1783,  for  the  greateft  quantity  of  merchantable  nut¬ 
megs,  not  lefs  than  five  pounds  weight,  the  growth  of  our 
illands  in  the  Weft  Indies;  but  hitherto  without  fuccefs. 

Sir  George  Staunton  relates,  that  a  perfon  belonging  to 
theembaffy  to  China  had  a  prefent,  from  the  medical  garden 
at  Batavia,  of  a  young  growing  nutmeg-plant,  and  of  a  nut 
fuppofed  capable  of  germination  ;  that  he  committed  them 
to  the  care  of  a  gentleman  bound  for  England,  in  order  to 
be  put  in  his  majefty’s  botanic  garden  at  Kew  ;  but  that 
the  nutmeg-plant  fuftered  in  the  pafiage,  and  was  left  at 
St.  Helena.  Sir  George  fays  that  the  nutmeg-tree,  with 
a  fmooth  brown  bark,  riles  perfedtly  ftraight.  Its  ftroim- 
and  numerous  branches,  proceed  regularly  in  an  oblique 
direction  upwards.  They  bear  large  oval  leaves  pendu¬ 
lous  from  them,  fome  a  foot  in  length  ;  the  upper  lurface 
fmooth,  and  of  a  deep  agreeable  green ;  the  under  lurface 
marked  with  a  ftrong  nerve  along  the  middle,  from  which 
others  proceed  obliquely  ;  it  is  of  a  uniform  bright  brown 
colour,  as  if  Itrewed  all  over  with  a  fine  brown  powder ; 
and  the  whole  leaf  is  very  fragrant. 

The  genuine  nutmeg-tree  with  round  fruit,  (Nux  mof- 
chata  frudtu.  rotundo,  of  Bauhin  and  Plukenet,)  is  the 
fubjedt  of  the  annexed  Plate  ;  wherein  a  reprelents  a  fprig 
with  the  fructification  ;  the  fruit  of  the  natural  fize,  and 
•burlting  open  ;  b,  the  full-grown  fruit  cut  lengthways  ; 
c,  another  fedtion  of  the  fame ;  d,  the  nutmeg  enveloped 
with  its  covering,  the  mace  ;  e,  the  fatty  membrane,  or 
mace,  Ipread  out ;  the  nutmeg  of  its  natural  fize;  g, 
-the  fame  with  its  external  tegument  removed  at  one  end  ■ 
k,  the  fame  with  its  outer  tegument  entirely  removed  ;  i 
a  tranfverfe  fedtion  of  the  nutmeg.  The  feed  or  kernels* 
called  nutmegs,  are  well  known,  as  they  have  been  long 
tiled  both  for  culinary  and  medical  purpofes.  Diftilled 
with  water,  they  yield  a  large  quantity  of  efiential  oil,  re- 
fembling  in  flavour  the  Ipice  itfelf;  after  the  diftillatiou, 
an  infipid  febaceous  matter  is  found  fwimtning  on  the 
water;  the  decodtion,  infpifiated,  gives  an  extradt  of  an 
undtuous  very-lightljr-bitterilh  tafte,  and  with  little  or 
no  aftringency.  Redtified  fpirit  extradts  the  whole  virtue 
of  nutmegs  by  infufion,  and  elevates  very  little  of  it  in 
diftillation  •,  lienee  the  fpirituous  extradt  pofiefies  the  fla- 
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vour  of  the  fpice  in  an  eminent  degree.  Nutmegs,  when 
heated,  yield  to  the  prefs  a  confiderable  quantity  of  lim¬ 
pid  yellow  oil,  which  on  cooling  concretes  into  a  feba- 
ceous  confidence.  In  the  (hops  we  meet  with  three  forts 
of  unfluous  fubftances  called  oil  of  mace,  though  really 
exprefl'ed  from  the  nutmeg.  The  belt  is  brought  from 
the  Eaft-Indies  in  ftone  jars  ;  this  is  of  a  thick  confiftence, 
of  the  colour  of  mace,  and  has  an  agreeable  fragrant 
fmell ;  the  lecond  l'ort,  which  is  paler  coloured,  and  much 
inferior  in  quality,  comes  from  Holland  in  folid  malfes, 
generally  flat,  and  of  a  f’quare  figure  :  the  third,  which  is 
the  worft  of  all,  and  ufually  called  common  oil  of  mace,  is 
an  artificial  compofition  of  fevum,  palm-oil,  and  the  like, 
flavoured  with  a  little  genuine  oil  of  nutmeg. 

2.  Myriftica  febilera,  or  fatty  nutmeg :  leaves  cordate, 
oblong,  tomentofe,  underneath;  fruits  tomentofe.  A 
tree  of  forty  or  fixty  feet  high;  branching  at  the  top; 
the  branches  long,  tortuous,  upright,  and  declining; 
fcattered  here  and  there  ;  the  leafy  and  flowering  branch-, 
lets  downy  and  ferruginous  :  the  leaves  cordate-oblong, 
Iharp,  green  above,  and  fmooth  ;  below  downy,  ancPred- 
difh  :  they  are  perfe£lly  entire,  and  have  fliort  footftalks. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  dufters  of  five  or  fix,  feflile. 
The  fruit  varies  in  fize  and  form  on  different  trees  ;  being 
twice  as  large  in  1’ome  :  it  is  oblong,  the  valves  being 
produced  into  an  obtufe  cylinder.  From  the  kernel  is 
extracted  a  fpecies  of  j’ellowifh  fuet  or  fat,  which  ferves 
for  various  medical  and  economical  purpofes ;  and  is 
made  into  candles.  From  the  wounded  bark  flows  a  red 
acrid  juice.  Native  of  marlhy  woods  and  hills  in  Guiana. 

3.  Myriftica  fatua,  or  wild  nutmeg:  leaves  oblong- 
lanceolate,  pubefcent  underneath  ;  calyxes  and  fruit's  vil- 
lofe.  This  grows  in  Tobago,  and  riles  to  the  height  of  an 
apple-tree.  It  has  downy  leaves,  and  hairy  fruit ;  the 
nutmeg  of  which  is  aromatic;  but,  when  given  inwardly, 
is  narcotic,  and  occalions  drunkennefs,  delirium,  and 
madnefs,  for  a  time. 

4.  Myriftica  tomentofa,  or  long  nutmeg  :  leaves  ob¬ 
long,  with  numerous  Ample  parallel  veins  ;  flower- llalks 
aggregate,  fcarcely  the  length  of  the  calyx,  downy,  like 
the  calyx  and  fruit.  Grows  in  Banda,  Amboyna,  and 
New’  Guinea  ;  flowering  in  May.  Mr.  C.  Smith  fent  it, 
tinder  the  name  of  New-Guinea  nutmeg,  or  long  nutmeg, 
from  Banda,  in  1797.  The  branches  and  footftalks  are 
much  thicker  than  in  the  true  nutmeg  ;  the  leaves  four 
times  as  large,  often  a  foot  in  length,  and  three  or  four 
inches  broad,  oblong,  or  fomewhat  obovate  ;  foft,  and 
fcarcely  vilibly  downy  beneath  ;  their  veins  much  more 
copious,  ftraight  and  parallel.  The  feeds  are  of  a  much 
longer  form  and  proportion  than  the  firft  fpecies,  and  are 
fometimes  fold  in  the  fliops  by  the  name  of  long  nut¬ 
megs,  though  generally  reckoned  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  former. 

5.  Myriftica  daflyloides,  or  Malabar  nutmeg:  leaves 
oblong,  with  numerous  Ample  parallel  veins ;  flower-ftalks 
aggregate,  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  fruit  oblong,  downy. 
Rheede  deferibes  this  as  common  in  the  woods  of  Mala¬ 
bar,  bearing  fruit  twice  a-year,  in  June  and  December. 
Lamarck  well  obferves,  that  it  feems  very  near  our  fourth 
fpecies,  but,  if  the  details  in  the  Hortus  Malabaricus  be 

.faithful,  mull  be  diftindl.  The  fruit  and  feed  appear 
much  like  the  preceding,  but  the  latter  has  fcarcely  any 
tafte  or  fmell,  though  the  mace  is  not  without  fome  fla¬ 
vour.  Rheede  fays  “  the  Turkilh  and  Jewifli  merchants 
mix  thefe  nutmegs  .with  the  true  long  ones,  and  the  mace 
with  good  mace,  felling  them  together.  They  alfo  ex¬ 
tract  from  thefe  inferior  articles,  an  oil,  with  which  they 
adulterate  that  of  a  more  genuine  quality.” 

6.  Myriftica  irya  :  (hell  of  the  nut  globular,  deprefled 
a  little,  cruftaceous,  thin,  brittle,  dirty  white  ;  marked 
with  fuperficial  capillary  veflels,  regular,  not  wrinkled. 
Seed  globular,  w  rinkled,  with]  tubercles  brown  bay.  Al¬ 
bumen  void  of  feent,  of  a  white  fuety  fubftance,  that  may 
be  grated,  appearing  as  if  it  had  been  chewed  by  the  red- 
difli-bay  proceffes  of  the  integument,  and  having  a  very 


void  fpace  in  the  middle.  Embryo  at  the  bottom  of  this 
cavity,  final  1,  green i(h  :  cotyledons  ovate,  flelhy-foliace- 
ous,  flattifti,  from  horizontal  fpreading,  radicle  conical, 
inferior.  Native  of  Ceylon. 

7.  Myriftica  iriaghedhi :  ihell  ovate-oblong,  very  like 
the  preceding  in  its  whole  llruflure.  Seed  of  the  fame 
fliape  with  the  {hell,  deeply  ftriated'and  wrinkled  ;  brick- 
coloured,  and,  when  moiftened,  of  a  bright  vermilion. 
Native  of  Ceylon.  This  and  the  preceding  are  from 
Gaertner, 

8.  Myriftica  cimicifera,  or  bug-nutmeg  :  leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  obtufe  at  the  bale,  fmooth  beneath  when  full- 
grown  ;  flowers  nearly  feflile,  in  axillary  tufts ;  antherte 
fix.  Gathered  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  in  the  tropical  part 
of  New'-Holland.  Brown. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  nutmeg-tree  not  having 
been  yet  introduced  among  us,  we  cannot  give  any  par¬ 
ticular  direftions  for  the  llove-culture  of  it.  In  its  native 
foil,  it  grows  in  woods,  and  feems  to  be  propagated  by 
birds.  We  have  no  inllrudlion  for  the  culture  of  it  in 
the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies,  where  it  has  been  introduced, 
farther  than  what  we  are  told  by  the  French  gardener  in 
the  Ifle  of  Bourbon  ;  that  what  he  calls  the  royal  and 
queen  nutmegs  are  the  only  trees  that  always  bear,  and 
confequently  the  only  ones  to  be  planted  ;  and  that  their 
produce  is  as  fure  as  i-f  they  were  hermaphrodite  trees. 
The  kernel  of  the  firft  will  produce  only  a  male  or  barren 
tree;  but  the  nut  of  the  latter  wiil  always  produce  a 
fruitful  one  :  fo  that,  if  planters  have  a  hundred  queen- 
nutmegs,  and  one  royal  one,  they  will  be  fure  of  having 
a  hundred  fruiting-trees,  and  one  male  tree  to  fecundate 
them.  Without  attending  to  this,  they  might  have  had 
a  great  quantity  of  male  trees  to  a  fmall  quantity  of  fe¬ 
males  ;  and  they  would  not  have  difeovered  the  miftake 
till  after  five  or  fix  years,  when  the  trees  came  to  flower. 
We  Ihall  add  a  few  particulars  as  to  the  method  of  gather¬ 
ing,  preparing,  and  preferving,  nutmegs,  in  the  countries 
where  they  grow  ;  and,  of  the  ufes  to  which  they  are 
applied. 

When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  natives  afeend  the  trees,  and 
gather  it  by  pulling  the  branches  to  them  with  long  hooks. 
Some  are  employed  in  opening  them  immediately,  and  in 
taking  off  the  green  Ihell  or  firft  rind,  w  hich  is  laid  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  heap  in  the  woods,  w'here  in  time  it  putrfefies. 
As  loon  as  the  putrefadlion  has  taken  place,  there  fprings 
up  a  kind  of  mufhrooms,  called  boleti  mofekatyni,  of  a 
blackifh  colour,  and  much  valued  by  the  natives,  wdio 
confider  them  as  delicate  eating.  When  the  nuts  are 
ftripped  of  their  firft  rind,  they  are  carried  home,  and  the 
inace  is  carefully  taken  off  with  a  fmall  knife.  The  mace, 
which  is  of  a  beautiful  red,  but  afterwards  allumes  a 
darkifh  or  reddilh  colour,  is  laid  to  dry  in  the  fun  for  the 
fpace  of  a  day,  and  then  removed  to  a  place  lefs  expofed 
to  his  rays,  where  it  remains  for  eight  days,  that  it  may 
loften  a  little.  They  afterwards  moilten  it  with  fea-water, 
to  prevent  it  from  drying  too  much,  or  from  lofing  its  oil. 
They  are  careful,  however,  not  to  employ  too  much  water, 
left  it  Ihould  become  putrid,  and  be  devoured  by  worms. 
It  is  laft  of  all  put  into  fmall  bags,  and  fqueez.ed  very  clofe. 

The  nuts,  which  are  ft  ill  covered  with  their  ligneous 
Ihell,  are  for  three  days  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  after¬ 
wards  dried  before  a  fire  till  they  emit  a  found  when  they 
are  ftiaken  ;  they  then  beat  them  with  fmall  flicks  in  or¬ 
der  to  remove  their  (hell,  which  flies  off  in  pieces.  Thefe 
nuts  are  dillributed  into  three  parcels:  the  firft  of  which 
contains  the  largell  and  moll  beautiful,  which  are  cleftined 
to  be  brought  to  Europe  ;  the  fiecond  contains  luch  as 
are  referved  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants;  and  the  third 
contains  the  {'mailed,  which  are  damaged  or  unripe. 
Thefe  are  burnt,  and  part  of  the  reft  is  employed  for  pro¬ 
curing  oil  by  p refiu re.  A  pound  of  them  commonly  gives 
three  ounces  of  oil,  which  has  the  confluence  of  tallow, 
and  preferves  entirely  the  tafte  of  nutmeg.  Both  the  nut 
and  mace,  when  diftilled,  afford  an  eflential,  tranfparent, 
and  volatile,  oil,  of  an  excellent  flavour.  The  nutmegs 
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which  have  been  thus  feledled  would  loon  corrqpt  if  they 
were  not  watered,  or  rather  pickled  with  lime-water  made 
from  calcined  (hell-fifli,  which  they  dilute  with  falt-water 
till  it  attain  the  confidence  of  fluid  pap.  Into  this  mix¬ 
ture  they  plunge  the  nutmegs,  contained  in  fmall  bafkets, 
two  or  three  times,  till  they  are  completely  covered  over 
with  the  liquor.  They  are  afterwards  laid  in  a  heap, 
where  they  heat,  and  lofe  their  fuperfluous  moilture  by 
evaporation.  When  they  have  fweated  fufficiently,  they 
are  then  properly  prepared,  and  fit  for  a  fea-voyage. 

In  the  ifland  of  Banda,  the  fruit  of  the  nutmeg-tree  is 
preferved  entire  in  the  following  manner.  When  it  is 
almoft  ripe,  but  previous  to  its  opening,  it  is  boiled  in 
water  and  pierced  with  a  needle.  They  next  lay  it  in 
water  to  foak  for  ten  days,  till  it  has  loll  its  four  and  (harp 
tafte.  They  then  boil  it  gently  in  a  f'yrup  of  fugar,  to 
which,  if  they  wifh  it  to  be  hard,  a  little  lime  is  added. 
This  operation  is  repeated  for  eight  days,  and  each  time 
the  l'yrup  is  renewed.  The  fruit  when  thus  preferved  is 
put  for  the  laft  time  into  a  pretty  thick  fyrup,  and  is  kept 
in  earthen  pots  clofely  (hut.  Thefe  nuts  are  likewife 
pickled  with  brine  or  with  vinegar;  and,  when  they  in¬ 
tend  to  eat  them,  they  firfl  deep  them  in  freih  water,  and 
afterwards  boil  them  in  fyrup  of  fugar,  &c. 

Nutmegs  preferved  entire  are  prefented  in  the  eafl  as 
deferts,  and  the  inhabitants  of  India  fometimeseat  them 
when  they  drink  tea.  Some  of  them  ufe  nothing  but  the 
pulp  ;  others  likewife  chew  the  mace;  but  they  generally 
throw  away  the  kernel,  which  is  really  the  nutmeg. 
Many,  who  perform  fea-voyages  to  the  north,  chew  this 
fruit  every  morning.  The  medicinal  qualities  of  nutmeg 
are  fuppofed  to  be  aromatic,  anodyne,  flomachic,  and  re- 
ftringent ;  and,  with  a  view  to  the  laft-mentioned  eft'edis, 
it  has  been  much  uled  in  diarrhoeas  and  dylenteries.  To 
many  people  the  aromatic  flavour  of  nutmeg  is  very  agree¬ 
able  ;  they,  however,  fiiould  be  cautious  not  to  ufe  it  in 
large  quantities,  as  it  is  apt  to  aftedf  the  head,  and  even  to 
manifeA  an  hypnotic  power  in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  prove 
extremely  dangerous.  Bontius  fpeaks  of  this  as  a  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  in  India;  and  Dr.  Cullen  relates  a  re¬ 
markable  indance  of  the  foporific  effedt  of  the  nutmeg, 
which  fell  under  his  own  obfervation,  and  hence  con¬ 
cludes,  that  in  apoplectic  and  paralytic  cafes  this  fpice 
may  be  very  improper.  He  oblerves,  that  a  perfon  by 
miflake  took  two  drams  or  little  more  of  powdered  nut¬ 
meg :  he  felt  it  warm  in  his  domach,  without  any  uneafi- 
nefs  ;  but  in  about  an  hour  after  he  had  taken  it  he  was 
feized  with  a  drowfinefs,  which  gradually  increafed  to  a 
complete  flupor  and  infenfibility  ;  and  not  long  after  he 
was  found  fallen  from  his  chair,  lying  on  the  floor  of  his 
chamber  in  the  date  mentioned.  Being  put  to  bed,  he 
fell  alleep ;  but,  awakening  a  little  from  time  to  time, 
he  was  quite  delirious;  and  he  thus  continued  alternate¬ 
ly  deeping  and  delirious  for  feveral  hours.  By  degrees, 
however,  both  thefe  fymptoms  diminilhed  ;  lo  that  in 
about  flx  hours  from  the  time  of  taking  the  nutmeg  he 
was  pretty  well  recovered  from  both.  Although  he  dill 
complained  of  head-ache,  and  fome  drowfinefs,  he  flept 
naturally  and  quietly  the  following  night,  and  next  day 
was  quite  in  his  ordinary  health.  The  officinal  prepara¬ 
tions  of  nutmeg  are  a  fpirit  and  eflential  oil,  and  the  nut¬ 
meg  in  fubdance  roaded,  to  render  it  more  adringent. 
Both  the  fpice  itfelf  and  its  eflential  oil  enter  feveral  com- 
pofitions,  as  the  confedlio  aromatica,  fpiritus  amonise 
com.  &c.  Mace  polfefi’es  qualities  limilar  to  thofe  of  the 
nutmeg,  but  is  lei's  adringent,  and  its  oil  is  fuppofed  to 
be  more  volatile  and  acrid. 

MYRME'CIA,  J\  [from  Gr.  an  ant.]  In  fur- 

gery,  the  denomination  of  a  fpecies  of  verruca,  or  wart, 
which  is  fertile  'upon  a  broad  bafe,  prominent,  callous, 
and  of  a  blackifh  colour,  and  is  affedled  with  dinging 
pains,  when  cut,  like  the  bitings  of  ants. 

MYRME'CIA,  f.  [Gr.  an  ant’s  ned.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  dafs  tetrandria,  order  monogynia,  natural 
order  of  gentians,  JuJ)'.  Generic  Characters  —  Calyx: 
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perianthium  one-leafed, tubular,  long,  five-toothed ;  tooth- 
lets  eredt,  acute.  Corolla:  one-petalled ;  tube  long; 
opening  inflated  ;  border  five-cleft ;  fegments  ovate,  acute, 
revolute;  nedtary  five  fmall  glands  furrounding  the  bafe 
of  the  germen.  Stamina:  filaments  four,  filiform,  in- 
ferted  at  bottom  into  the  tube,  and  longer  than  it ;  an- 
theras  linear,  eredt.  Pidillum:  germen  oblong,  fuperior; 
flyle  filiform,  longer  than  the  fiamens  ;  digma  bilamellate. 
Pericarpium  :  capfule  long,  two-celled,  two-valved,  co¬ 
vered  by  the  permanent  calyx.  Seeds  :  numerous,  very 
fmall,  vifcid,  adhering  to  the  partition. — Effential  Cha- 
rader.  Calyx  tubular,  five-toothed  ;  corolla  one-petalled, 
with  an  inflated  mouth,  and  five-cleft  border;  germen 
with  five  glands  at  the  bafe;  digma  bilamellate;  capfule 
two-celled,  two-valved,  many-feeded.  There  is  only  one 
fpecies. 

Myrmecia  tachia.  This  is  a  (hrub  with  a  trunk  of  five 
or  fix  feet  in  height;  thick  at  the  bafe,  and  gradually  di- 
minifhing  as  it  alcends :  it  throws  out  here  and  there  long, 
rough,  four-cornered  branches,  which  are  oppofite  anil 
tubular :  at  each  knot  of  thefe  branches  grow  two  oppo¬ 
fite  leaves  difpofed  crolfways  :  they  are  ovate,  (harp,  per¬ 
fectly  entire,  fmooth,  fubfieffile,  and  embrace  the  flem. 
From  the  bolom  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  leaves  proceeds 
a  fertile  flower,  of  a  yellow  colour;  and  it  generally  hap¬ 
pens,  that,  at  the  bofoms  of  thofe  leaves  which  do  not 
produce  flowers,  a  tear  of  yellow  refin  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is  a  native  of  Guiana  in  woods  and  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  where  it  flowers  and  bears  fruit  in  October. 
We  are  informed  by  Aublet,  that  the  hollow  trunk  and 
branches  of  this  (hrub  are  commonly  the  retreat  of  a  great 
many  ants,  for  which  reafon  it  is  called  by  the  Caribbees 
tachi,  which  is  (aid  to  fignify  an  ant’s  ned  ;  and  hence 
Schreber  took  occafion  to  apply  a  claflical  name  to  this- 
genus. 

MYRMEC'IDES,  an  artid  of  Miletus,  mentioned  as 
making  chariots  fo  fmall  that  they  could  be  covered  by 
the  wing  of  a  fly.  He  alfo  infcribed  an  elegiac  didich  on 
a  grain  of  Indian  fefamum.  JEl'um. 

MYRME'CION,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the 
Tauric  Cherlonefus,  which  flood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bofphorus,  according  to  Strabo,  Pliny,  Mela, 
See.  No  vefliges  of  it  now  remain. 

MYRMECOPII  A'G A,  /.  [from  the  Gr.  pa>ppoi|:,  an  ant, 
and  tyuyu,  to  eat.]  The  Ant-eater;  a  genus  of  quadru¬ 
peds  of  the  order  bruta.  Generic  Charadters  — Teeth 
none;  tongue  cylindric,  extenlile;  mouth  lengthened 
into  a  fomewhat  tubular  form  ;  body  covered  with  hair. 

The  animals  of  this  genus  live  entirely  on  infedts,  more 
particularly  on  the  various  kinds  of  ants :  in  order  to 
obtain  which,  they  extend  their  tongue,  which  is  of  a 
very  great  length,  and  of  a  roundifh  or  worm-like  form, 
into  the  nefls  of  thefe  infedts  ;  and  when,  by  means  of 
the  vifcid  moilture  with  which  it  is  covered,  a  fufficient 
number  are  fecured,  they  retradf  it  fuddenly  into  the 
mouth,  and  (Wallow  them.  A  part  of  the  generic  cha- 
radter  of  the  myrmecophaga  is  the  total  want  of  teeth, 
in  which  particularity  it  relembles  no  other  animals,  ex¬ 
cept  thofe  of  the  genus  Manis,  in  which  the  fame  circum- 
flance  takes  place.  There  are,  however,  in  the  ant-eaters, 
according  to  the  obfervations  of  Brouflonet,  certain  bones 
or  procelfes,  not  unlike  teeth,  lituated  deep  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gullet  or  cefophagus,  or  rather,  according  to  Camper, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  jaws.  The  fpecies  of  ant-eaters 
are  (even  in  number. 

i.  Myrmecophaga  jubata,  the  great  ant-eater:  four 
toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and  on  the  hind  five;  the  tail  is 
bulky.  There  is  a  variety  with  a  fliorter  face  and  (horter 
legs.  This,  as  its  name  imports,  is  by  much  the  larged 
ot  the  genus,  being  feven  feet  in  length  from  the  tip  of 
the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  but,  if  meafured  to  the 
origin  of  the  tail,  it  is  no  more  than  about  five  feet  and 
a  half.  It  is  an  animal  of  an  uncouth  appearance :  the 
head  is  fmall;  the  fnout  very  long;  the  eyes  fmall;  the 
ears  fliort  and  round  ;.the  lhoulders  thick  and  mufeuiar, 
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from  whence  the  body  tapers  towards  the  tail ;  but  the 
thighs  are  thick  and  (lout.  The  colour  of  the  animal  is 
deep  grey,  with  a  very  broad  band  of  black  running  from 
the  neck  downwards,  on  each  fide  of  the  body,  growing 
gradually  narrower  as  it  palfes  down.  This  black  band 
is  accompanied  on  the  upper  part  by  a  (freak  of  white  ; 
the  fore-legs  are  of  a  lighter  calf  than  the  hinder,  and 
have  a  patch  or  fpot  of  black  in  front,  not  much  above 
the  foot;  the  tail  is  black,  extremely  long,  and  bufhy  ; 
the  hair  on  the  whole  body,  but  efpecially  on  the  tail,  is 
very  harlh  and  coarfe ;  the  two  middle  claws  of  the  fore¬ 
feet  are  extremely  large  and  llrong,  which  render  this 
creature,  though  deftitute  of  teeth,  a  very  formidable 
adverfary ;  fince  it  has  been  known  to  deftroy  animals  of 
lhuch  greater  apparent  ifrength  than  itfelf,  fixing  its  claws 
upon  them,  and  exerting  l'uch  powerful  ifrength  as  to 
kill  them  by  continued  laceration  and  prelfure.  It  is  a 
native  of  Brafil  and  Guiana.  It  is  chiefly  a  nocturnal 
animal,  and  is  faid  to  deep  during  the  greateft  part  of  the 
day  in  retired  places.  Its  pace  is  fomewhat  flow,  and  its 
manners  dull  and  heavy.  It  is  faid  to  fwim  with  eafe,  at 
which  time  it  flings  its  tail  over  its  back.  A  living  fpe- 
cimen  was  brought  from  Buenos  Ayres  into  Spain,  in  the 
year  1776,  and  kept  in  the  royal  menagerie  at  Madrid.  In 
this  (fate  of  confinement,  it  would  readily  eat  raw  meat 
cut  (mail,  and  was  faid  to  fwallow  four  or  five  pounds  in 
a  day.  Its  length  was  fix  feet  from  the  nofe  to  the  end  of 
the  tail,  and  its  height  was  two  feet.  But  the  fpecimen  in 
the  Leverian  Mufeum  (now,  alas  !  no  longer  exilting), 
from  which  fig.  1.  on  the  annexed  Engraving  was  copied, 
was  fuperior  in  fize  to  any  we  have  before  heard  of. 

Feet.  Inches. 


Its  whole  length  was  -  7  4 

The  tail  -  -  -  2  9 

From  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  ears  -10 
Length  of  the  hairs  of  the  mane  1  o 

- - - of  the  tail  -  1  2 

Height  to  the  top  of  the  fhoulders  2  o" 


2.  Mynnecophaga  tetradadfyla,  the  middle  ant-eater: 
four  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  five  on  the  hind,  and  half-naked 
prehenfile  tail.  This  fpecies,  which  is  far  inferior  in  fize 
to  the  former,  has  a  long  (lender  nofe,  bending  down  a 
little :  the  mouth  is  black  :  the  eyes  l'mall :  the  ears  fmall 
and  upright.  The  general  colour  of  the  animal  is  a 
palifli  yellow-brown  ;  the  hair  fomewhat  (hining,  and  of 
a  hard  nature  :  on  each  fide  of  the  neck  is  an  oblique 
black  or  dufky  band,  eroding  the  lhoulders,  and  palling 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  back:  the  tail,  which  is 
covered  with  longer  hair  than  the  back,  is  thickilh  at  the 
bafe,  but  tapers  towards  the  end,  where  it  is  nearly  bare, 
having  the  fame  prehenfile  power  as  in  fome  of  the 
monkeys.  On  each  of  the  fore-feet  are  four  toes,  armed 
with  ftrong  claws,  the  middle  ones  extremely  fo.  On  the 
hind  feet  are  five  claws,  fmall  in  comparison  with  the 
former.  The  length  of  the  animal  from  nofe  to  tail  is 
one  foot  feven  inches  :  of  the  tail  ten  inches.  It  inhabits 
the  fame  parts  of  South  America  with  the  great  ant-eater, 
and  its  manners  are  fimilar.  It  alfo  climbs  trees,  and 
occafionally  clings  by  its  tail  to  the  branches.  This  is 
reprefented  at  fig.  2. 

3.  Mynnecophaga  trida&yla,  the  three-toed  ant-eater: 
three  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  four  on  the  hind  ;  tail  villofe. 
This,  which  mull  be  confidered  as  an  obfeure  fpecies, 
feems  to  have  been  firft  mentioned  by  Seba,  and  from  him 
adopted  by  Linnaeus  and  Briflon.  The  figures,  however, 
which  Seba  gives,  reprefent  equally  well  the  four-toed 
ant-eater,  or  Mynnecophaga  tetradadyla  of  Linnaeus, 
from  which  they  only  appear  to  differ  in  having  pendu¬ 
lous  ears,  and  three  toes  inltead  of  four  on  the  fore-feet. 
It  therefore  leems  highly  probable,  that  this  fuppoled 
fpecies  may  be  rather  a  variety  of  the  M.  tetradaftyla 
than  truly  diftinft.  Linnaeus,  in  his  flight  defeription, 
mentions  a  lateral  black  band,  and  adds,  that  the  tail  is 
broad  and  villofe,  and  that  the  animal  carries  it  over  its 


back  and  covers  itfelf  with  it :  he  alfo  fays  that  the  back 
has  a  longitudinal  mane.  It  is  a  native,  according  to 
Linnseus,  of  India. 

The  three -toed  ant-eater  of  Seba  may,  therefore,  be  a 
mere  variety  of  the  four-toed,  or  tetradadfyla ;  and  per¬ 
haps  neither  the  black  lateral  band  nor  the  pendulous 
ears  ought  to  be  confidered  as  conflituting  a  permanent 
or  fpecific  character.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Pennant, 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Quadrupeds,  makes  no  mention  of  M. 
tridaftyla.  On  the  other  hand,  we  ought  not  to  omit 
an  obfervation  of  Mr.  Vofmaer,  who  received  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  a  fpecimen  preferved  in  fpirits  of 
wine,  and  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  a  new-born  animal, 
though  as  large  as  a  young  pig.  He  affirms  that  Seba’s 
figures  are  very  good  ;  that  they  reprefent  a  perfedily- 
diftindt  fpecies,  viz.  that  of  which  he  received  the  young  5 
but  that  the  fore-feet  are  furniflied  with  four  claws. 
Thus,  in  l-eality,  the  Seban  animal,  though  erroneoufly 
mentioned  as  having  only  three  toes  on  the  fore-feet, 
may  (till  be,  in  all  Other  refpedts,  a  very  exadt  reprefenta- 
tion  of  a  fpecies  not  yet  perfectly  deferibed  ;  while  the 
Linntean  tridadtyla  mult  continue  unknown,  unlefs  he 
really  meant  the  animal  of  Seba. 

4.  Myrmecophaga  didadtyla,  the  little  ant-eater  :  two 
toes  on  the  fore-feet,  four  on  the'  hind,  and  a  buftiy  tail. 
This  is  an  animal  of  great  elegance.  It  is  not  fuperior  in 
fize  to  a  fquirrel ;  meafuring  little  more  than  feven  inches 
from  the  nofe  to  the  tail,  which  is  longer  than  the  body 
and  head.  The  head  is  fmall ;  the  fnout  (harpened,  and 
(lightly  bent  downwards;  the  legs  are  fhort;  the  fore-feet 
have  only  two  claws  on  each,  the  exterior  one  much 
larger  and  ftronger  than  the  interior ;  on  each  of  the  hind- 
feet  are  four  claws  of  moderate  fize;  the  ears  are  fmall, 
and  hidden  in  the  fur;  the  eyes  are  alfo  fmall.  The 
whole  animal  is  covered  with  a  beautiful,  foft,  and  fome¬ 
what  crifped  or  curled,  fur,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  or 
rather  yellow-brown  ;  the  tail,  which  is  very  thick  at  the 
beginning  or  bafe,  gradually  tapers  to  the  tip;  and  the 
lower  furface,  for  about  the  fpace  of  four  inches  from  the 
tip,  is  bare;  the  tail  in  this  fpecies  being  prehenfile,  and 
the  animal  commonly  refiding  on  trees,  and  preying  on 
ants,  by  means  of  its  long  tongue,  in  the  manner  of  other 
fpecies.  It  is  a  native  of  Guiana  ;  walks  (lowly  on  its 
heels;  feeds  only  in  the  night,  and  emits  no  cry.  See 
fig-  3- 

5.  Myrmecophaga  pentadaftyla,  the  ftriped  ant-eater: 
five  toes  on  the  fore-feet ;  the  upper  jaw  longer  than  the 
lower.  This  is  from  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Supplement  to 
Buffon’s  Quadrupeds.  The  nofe  is  taper;  the  upper 
mandible  extending  very  far  beyond  the  lower  :  the  eyes 
extremely  fmall :  the  ears  round  and  fliort :  the  tail  covered 
with  long  hairs,  fo  as  to  have  a  bufhy  appearance.  The 
body  and  tail  are  of  a  yellowiffi-brown  or  tawny-colour; 
with  the  under  parts  white  :  the  body  is  marked  with 
broad,  diftant,  blackifh,  tranfverl'e,  (tripes,  and  the  tail  is 
annulated  with  fimilar  ones.  The  length  of  the  fpecimen, 
from  nofe  to  tail,  was  thirteen  French  inches;  of  the  tail 
feven  inches  and  a  half.  It  is  a  native  of  Guiana.  See 
fig.  4. 

6.  Myrmecophaga  Capenfis,  the  Cape  ant-eater :  four 
toes  on  the  fore- feet;  fnout  long;  ears  large  and  pen¬ 
dant  ;  tail  fhorter  than  the  body,  and  attenuated  towards 
the  tip.  This  is  a  large  animal,  meafuring  about  three 
feet  and  a  half  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  beginning 
of  the  tail ;  and  the  tail  meafures  one  foot  nine  inches. 
The  general  colour  of  the  animal  is  grey,  tinged  with 
reddifh  on  the  fides  and  belly  :  the  legs  are  blackiffi. 
The  head  is  of  a  conic  (hape  ;  the  nofe  long,  and  fome¬ 
what  abruptly  blunt  at  the  end  like  that  of  a  hog:  the 
tongue  is  very  long,  flat,  and  (lender  :  the  ears  about  fix 
inches  long,  and  extremely  thin;  they  are  al(o  thinly 
fcattered  over  with  fine  hairs.  The  hair  on  the  head  and 
upper  parts  is  fliort,  and  lies  clofe  or  fmooth  as  if  glued 
to  the  (kin  ;  it  is  longed  and  loofeft  on  the  fides  and  legs  : 
the  tail  is  thick  at  the  bafe,  and  gradually  tapers  to  a 
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point.  The  fore-feet  have  four  toes ;  the  hind  ones,  five  ; 
and  the  claws  on  all  the  feet  are  very  ftrong.  This  fpe- 
cies  inhabits  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  it  lives  under  ground,  and  is  called  by  the 
name  of  the  ground-hog.  It  feeds  principally  on  ants. 
It  is  laid  to  be  often  hunted  out  of  its  retreats  by  the 
Hottentots,  who  confider  it  as  a  good  food.  It  is  fiiid  by 
Kolbe  to  be  of  the  weight  of  an  hundred  pounds,  and  to 
have  a  long  head  and  tongue.  If  it  fallens  its  fore-feet 
into  the  ground,  the  ftrongeft  man  cannot  pull  it  away: 
it  has  four  claws  on  the  fore-feet ;  feeds  on  ants,  and 
burrows  under  ground,  coming  out  chiefly  by  night  to 
feed. 

Euffon,  having  formerly  afl'erted  that  none  of  the 
South-American  animals  were  found  in  the  continent  of 
Africa,  and  that  none  of  the  African  ones  were  to  be 
found  in  South  America,  thinks  proper,  in  his  fupplemen- 
tal  volume,  to  maintain  his  former  dogma,  and  is  not 
willing  to  confider  this  fpeeies  as  a  genuine  ant-eater, 
though  it  poflefl'es  the  ufual  charadter,  viz.  mouth  with¬ 
out  teeth ;  of  a  long  form  ;  and  a  long  retradlile  tongue. 
Some,  however,  have  been  inclined  to  form  a  diftindt 
genus  from  this  fpeeies,  under  the  title  of  Orydleropus; 
“  but  this  (fays  Dr.  Shaw)  feems  perfedtly  unnecefl'ary, 
it  being  a  genuine  Myrmecophaga.”  It  is  poflible  that 
the  difputed  figures  in  Seba,  mentioned  under  the  M. 
tridadtyla,  may  belong  to  this  fpeeies. 

7.  Myrmecophaga  aculeata,  the  aculeated  or  porcupine 
ant-eater:  body  covered  with  long  lharp  fpines;  tail 
fliort.  The  aculeated  ant-eater  is  one  of  thofe  curious 
animals  which  have  been  lately  difeovered  in  the  vaft 
ifland,  or  rather  continent,  of  Auftralafia  or  New  Hol¬ 
land  ;  and  is  a  ftriking  inftance  of  that  beautiful  grada¬ 
tion,  fo  frequently  obferved  in  the  animal  kingdom,  by 
which  creatures  of  one  tribe  or  genus  approach  to  thole 
of  a  very  different  one.  It  forms  a  connedting  link  be¬ 
tween  the  very  diftant  Linnasan  genera  of  Hyllrix  (por¬ 
cupine)  and  Myrmecophaga  (ant-eater),  having  the  ex¬ 
ternal  coating  and  general  appearance  of  the  one,  with 
the  mouth  and  peculiar  generic  charadlers  of  the  other. 
This  animal,  fo  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fpecimens 
hitherto  imported,  is  about  a  foot  in  length.  The  whole 
■upper  parts  of  the  body  and  tail  are  thickly  coated  with 
ftrong  and  very  lharp  fpines,  of  a  confiderable  length,  and 
perfectly  refembling  thofe  of  a  porcupine,  except  that 
they  are  thicker  in  proportion  to  their  length  ;  and  that, 
inftead  of  being  encircled  or  annulated  with  feveral  alter¬ 
nate  rings  of  black  and  white,  as  in  that  animal,  they  are 
moftly  of  a  yellowilh-white  with  black  tips  ;  the  colour 
running  down  to  feme  little  diftance  on  the  quill,  and 
being  feparated  from  the  white  part  by  a  circle  of  dull 
orange :  others  have  but  a  very  flight  appearance  of 
black  towards  the  tips.  The  head,  legs,  and  whole  under 
parts  of  the  body,  are  of  a  deep  brown,  or  fable,  and  are 
thickly  coated  with  ftrong  clofe-fet  briftly  hair.  The  tail 
is  extremely  fhort,  flightly  flattened  at  the  tip,  and  coated 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  bafe  with  fpines,  at  leaft  equal 
in  length  to  thofe  of  the  back,  and  pointing  perpendicu¬ 
larly  upwards.  The  fnout  is  long  and  tubular,  and  per¬ 
fectly  refembles  in  ftrudture  that  of  the  M.  jubata,  or 
great  ant-eater ;  having  only  a  very  fmall  opening  at 
the  tip,  from  whence  is  protruded  a  long  lumbriciform 
tongue,  as  in  other  ant-eaters.  The  noffrils  are  fmall, 
and  feated  at  the  extremity  of  the  fnout.  The  eyes  are 
very  fmall  and  black,  with  a  pale  blue  iris.  The  legs  are 
very  fliort  and  thick  ;  and  are  each  furniflied  with  five 
rounded  broad  toes  -.  on  the  fore-feet  are  five  very-ftrong, 
long,  and  blunt,  claw's,  of  a  black  colour  :  on  the  hind- 
feet  are  only  four  claws  ;  the  thumb,  which  is  broader 
than  the  reft  of  the  toes,  being  deftitute  of  a  claw :  the 
firff  claw  on  the  hind-feet  is  extremely  long,  fomewhat 
curved,  and  {harp-pointed ;  the  next  rather  Ihorter,  but 
of  fimilar  appearance  ;  the  two  remaining  ones  far  Ihorter, 
very  flightly  curved,  and  not  fliarp-pointed.  In  its  mode 
of  life  this  animal  refembles  the  reft  of  the  ant-eaters, 
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being  generally  found  in  the  midft  of  fome  large  ant-hill : 
it  burrows  with  great  ftrength  and  celerity  under  ground, 
when  dillurbed  ;  its  feet  and  legs  being  rnoft  exceffiveiy 
ftrong,  and  fliort,  and.  wonderfully  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pofe.  It  will  even  burrow  under  a  pretty  ftrong  pave¬ 
ment,  removing  the  ftones  with  its  claws  ;  or  under  the 
bottom  of  a  wall.  During  tliefe  exertions  its  body  is 
ftretched  or  lengthened  to  an  uncommon  degree,  and 
appears  very  different  from  the  fliort  or  plump  afpedl 
which  it  bears  in  its  undifturbed  Hate. 

The  anatomy  of  this  curious  animal  is  given  by  Mr. 
Everard  Home,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  i8os,  under  the 
name  of  Ornithorhynchus  hyftrix,  from  its  refemblance, 
in  fome  particulars,  to  a  lingular  animal  then  lately  im¬ 
ported  from  New  Holland,  and  called  O.  paradoxus,  but 
now  Platytus  anatinus,  (w'hich  fee.)  This  creature  is 
by  no  means,  as  the  generic  character  requires,  without 
teeth  ;  for  Mr.  Home  obferves,  that  “  on  the  pofterior 
part  of  the  tongue,  which  is  thicker  and  broader  than 
the  reft,  there  is  a  fpace,  one  inch  in  length  and  three 
quarters  broad,  covered  with  a  ftrong  cuticle,  and  having 
about  twenty  fmall  teeth,  blunt  at  their  ends,  projecting 
about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  ;  there  are  alfo  feveral  others, 
lefs  prominent :  and  on  that  part  of  the  palate  immediately 
oppofite,  there  are  feven  tranfverfe  rows  of  very  {lender 
horny  teeth,  with  their  points  directed  backwards  ;  each 
row  looks  fomewhat  like  a  fmall-toothed  comb,  laid  flat 
upon  the  palate.”  Mr.  Home  found  fome  fine  white 
fand  in  the  inteftines  ;  whence  he  fuppofes  that  a  quantity 
of  that  fubftance  is  always  fwallowed  with  the  food,  and 
that  the  ftomach  is  therefore  fufficiently  large  to  contain 
both  the  food  and  the  extraneous  matter  accompanying 
it.  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  Naturalift’s  Mifcellany  and  General 
Zoology,  referred  it  to  this  genus,  and  gave  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  it,  which  is  copied  at  fig.  5. 

MYRME'LEON,  f.  the  Lion-Ant;  in  entomology, 
a  genus  of  infefts  of  the  order  neuroptera.  Generic  Cha¬ 
racters- — Mouth  furniflied  with  jaws  ;  teeth  two;  feelers 
four  or  fix,  elongated ;  (lemmata  none ;  antennae  clavated, 
length  of  thorax  ;  wings  deflected  ;  tail  of  the  male  fur¬ 
niflied  with  a  forceps  confifting  of  two  ftraightifti  fila¬ 
ments. 

Of  the  lion-ant,  concerning  which  fo  much  has  been 
faid  by  naturalifts,  there  are  fixteen  fpeeies,  all  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  an  uncommon  voracity,  and  cunning  in  fecuring 
their  prey.  Their  habits  of  rapacity  feem  born  with 
them  ;  and  during  their  whole  lives  they  are  fupported 
by  the  game  which  they  catch.  At  firfl  fight,  tliefe  ani¬ 
mals  feem  but  ill  fitted  for  their  manner  of  life:  the 
moft  unwieldly  infeCt  can  eafily  efcape  from  them  ;  for 
they  cannot  advance  upon  it  a  Angle  ftep,  though  they 
have  fix  legs ;  all  its  progrefs  in  walking  being  back¬ 
wards;  by  ftratagem,  however,  this  lion  mafters  infeCts 
far  fuperior  to  it  in  ftrength.  In  the  loofe  fand  it  digs  a 
hollow  refembling  a  funnel,  where  it  takes  its  ftation  at 
the  bottom,  every  part  being  concealed  except  the  for¬ 
ceps  with  which  the  head  is  armed.  This  inftrument, 
which  it  can  open  or  (hut  at  pleafure,  is  happily  con- 
ftruCted  for  feizing  and  penetrating  the  hardelt  infeCt ; 
and  unhappy  is  the  animal,  who,  in  purluing  its  journey. 
Humbles  into  this  cavern.  In  vain  it  endeavours  to 
fcramble  up  by  the  edges,  which  are  continually  giving 
way  under  its  feet ;  it  tumbles  to  the  bottom,  where  it  is 
pierced  by  the  forceps  of  the  lion-ant  lurking  below.  If 
the  infedl  be  fmall,  and  the  grains  of  fand,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  declivity  of  the  funnel,  do  not  give  way  under  its 
feet,  the  myrmeleon  has  another  invention  by  which  he 
renders  himfelf  mafter  of  his  prey:  with  his  head,  which 
is  flattened,  he  throw's  up  repeated  ftiowers  of  fand  from 
the  bottom  of  the  funnel,  which  falling  upon  the  fides, 
force  dowm  the  infedl  till  it  comes  within  reach.  The 
fatal  inftruments  with  which  this  animal  feizes  its  prey, 
are  each  a  fort  of  mouth  or  trunk,  by  which  it  fucks  out 
the  whole  entrails  before  it  is  drawn  out  of  the  body. 

When  the  lion-ant  has  attained  its  full  fize,  it  con- 
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ftrwfts  for  itfelf  an  edifice,  the  external  parts  of  which  are 
particles  of  fand  or  earth  combined  together  by  filken 
threads  :  the  interior  cavity  is  lined  with  pure  filk,  white 
and  glofly  like  fatin.  Within  this  ball  the  myrmeleon  is 
changed  into  a  chryfalis,  of  a  curved  or  femicircular  lhape, 
difplaying  all  the  parts  of  the  perfect  infedt  that  is  foon 
to  iflue  from  it.  After  the  chryfalis  burfts',  the  winged 
infeft  which  makes  its  efcape  is  of  a  grey  colour,  with  a 
long  flender  body,  refembling  the  Libellula.  In  this 
country,  the  myrmeleon  is  very  fcarce  ;  a  few,  however, 
are  found  to  breed  among  the  loofe  earth  at  the  bottom 
of  walls  which  have  a  fouth  expofure.  In  that  dry,  pul¬ 
verized,  and  fandy,  earth,  their  eggs  are  protefted  from 
rain,  till  they  are  hatched  by  the  fun.  Vallifnieri  and 
Poupart  firft  gave  the  hiftory  of  the  lion-ant ;  that  of  the 
former  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Malphigi  and 
Pliny,  in  which  the  modern  informs  the  ancient  naturalift 
of  the  lingular  manoeuvres  and  metamorphofis  of  thefe 
animals.  The  fpecies  are  placed  in  two  divifions. 

I.  With  the  hind-feelers  longeft ;  jaw  one-toothed;  lip 
membranaceous,  fquare,  truncate,  emarginate. 

1.  Myrmeleon  libelluloides  :  wings  grey,  fpotted  with 
brown  ;  body  fpotted  with  black  and  yellow.  This,  as 
its  name  imports,  refembles  the  Libellula,  or  dragon-fly  ; 
the  extreme  width,  in  its  expanded  ftate,  as  reprefented 
on  the  preceding  Plate,  at  fig.  6.  being  about  four  inches 
and  three  quarters.  The  head  is  of  a  dark  yellow,  divided 
by  a  black  line,  that  runs  along  it  from  the  thorax  ;  the 
antennas  are  black  and  clubbed,  fmall  at  their  roots,  and 
gradually  increafing  to  their  extremities  ;  the  thorax  is 
brownifli  yellow  ;  having  a  black  line  running  along  its 
upper  part,  and  two  fmall  black  fpots  at  the  ligatures  of 
the  fuperior  wings,  being  covered  with  greyifh  hairs ;  the 
abdomen  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  yellow, 
with  a  black  line  on  the  top,  and  one  on  each  fide  ;  the 
male  having  two  fmall  horny  tails  bluing  from  the  ex¬ 
tremities.  All  the  wings  are  membranaceous  and  pel¬ 
lucid,  (the  inferior  ones  being  as  long  as  the  fuperior,) 
and  elegantly  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  dark  fpots, 
of  various  fliapes  and  fizes.  Mr.  Drury  received  it  from 
Smyrna.  There  is  a  fpecies  (he  fays)  found  near  the 
Cape  of  Goo<)  Hope  very  much  like  this,  but  diftin&ly 
different.  This,  however,  is  generally  confidered  to  be 
the  Cape  fpecies. 

2.  Myrmeleon  pardalis  :  wings  white,  with  fcattered 
black  dots  ;  thighs  yellow.  It  inhabits  Coramandel. 

3.  Myrmeleon  pantherinus:  wings  white,  fpotted  with 
black ;  body  yellow ;  abdomen  variegated  with  black. 
This  fpecies  is  found  in  Auftria,  and  other  parts  of 
Germany. 

4.  Myrmeleon  lynceus :  wings  hyaline,  with  a  black 
marginal  fpot  at  the  tip,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
fnowy  one.  It  inhabits  Sierra  Leona. 

5.  Myrmeleon  formicaleo  :  wings  clouded  with  brown, 
with  a  white  marginal  fpot.  This  fpecies  is  better  un- 
derftood  than  any  other  of  the  genus.  It  is  of  a  pre¬ 
dacious  nature,  flying  chiefly  by  night,  and  purfuing  the 
fmaller  infefls  in  the  manner  of  a  Libellula.  It  depofits 
its  eggs  in  dry  fandy  fituations ;  and  the  young  larvse, 
when  hatched,  begin  to  exercife  their  talent  of  preparing, 
by  turning  themfelves  rapidly  round  a  very  fmall  conical 
cavity  in  the  fand.  Under  the  centre  of  the  cavity  the 
little  animal  conceals  itfelf,  fuddenly  ruffling  forth  at  in¬ 
tervals,  to  feize  any  fmall  infeft  which,  by  approaching  the 
edge  of  the  cavity,  has  been  fo  .unfortunate  as  to  fall  in  ; 
and,  after  fucking  out  its  juices,  throws  it,  by  a  fudden 
exertion,  to  fome  diftance  from  the  cavity.  As  the  crea¬ 
ture  increaTes  in  fize,  it  enlarges  the  cavity,' which  at 
length  becomes  about  two  inches,  or  more,  in  diameter. 
The  larva,  when  full  grown,  is  more  than  half  an  inch 
long,  and  is  of  a  flattened  figure,  broad  towards  the  upper 
part,  and  gradually  tapering  to  an  obtufe  point  at  the 
extremity.  It  is  brown,  and  befet  with  numerous  tufts 
of  dufky  hair,  which  are  particularly  confpicuous  on  each 
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fide  the  annuli  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  legs  are  flender;  the 
head  and  thorax  rather  fmall ;  the  tubular  jaws  long, 
curved,  ferrated  internally,  and  very  fharp  pointed.  Tire 
whole  animal  is  of  an  unpleaflng  afpe6i,  and,  on  a  curfory 
view,  bears  a  general  refemblance  to  a  flat-bodied  fpider. 
When  magnified,  its  appearance  is  highly  uncouth. 

Reaumur  and  Roefel  have  given  accurate  deferiptions 
of  this  larva,  and  its  extraordinary  hiftory.  It  is  one  of 
thofe  whofe  term  of  life,  like  that  of  the  Libellulae  and 
Ephemeras,  is  protrafted  to  a  conflderable  fpace,  fince  it 
furvives  the  firft  winter  in  its  larva  ftate,  taking  no  n»u- 
rifhment  during  that  time,  and  in  the  fpring  refumes  its 
ufual  manner  of  preying.  In  preparing  its  pit,  it  begins 
by  tracing  an  exterior  circle  of  the  intended  diameter  of 
the  cavity,  continuing  its  motion  in  a  fpiral  line,  till  it 
gets  to  the  centre;  thus  marking,  as  it  were,  feveral 
volutes  in  the  fand,  refembling  the  impreflion  of  a  large 
fnail-fhell ;  and  after  having  fufficiently  deepened  the 
cavity,  it  fmooths  the  fides  into  a  regular  lhape,  by  throw¬ 
ing  out  the  fuperfluous  fand  lying  on  the  ridges  :  this  it 
does  by  doling  its  forceps  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  head,  they  form  a  convenient  fhovel,  with 
which  it  throws  the  fand  with  fo  ftrong  a  motion  out  of 
the  cavity,  that  the  grains  often  fall  to  the  diftance  of 
near  a  foot  beyond  the  brink.  The  depth  of  the  pit  is 
generally  equal  to  the  diameter.  When  full  growm,  and 
ready  to  change  into  a  chryfalis,  the  animal  envelopes 
itfelf  in  a  round  ball  of  land,  agglutinated  and  con  . 
nedred  by  very  fine  filk,  which  it  draws  from  a  tubular 
procefs  at  the  extremity  of  the  body :  with  this  filk  it  alfo 
lines  the  internal  furface  of  the  ball,  which,  if  opened, 
appears  coated  by  a  fine  pearl-coloured  filken  tiflue.  It 
continues  in  the  ftate  of  chryfalis  about  four  weeks,  and 
then  gives  birth  to  the  complete  infeft,  as  fhown  at  fig.  7. 

6.  Myrmeleon  catta:  wings  hyaline,  with  faint  brown 
fpots ;  the  nerves  are  fpotted  with  black.  Found  in 
Madeira.  See  fig.  8. 

7.  Myrmeleon  pun&atus :  wings  hyaline ;  the  nerves 
with  alternate  black  and  white  dots.  It  inhabits  India. 

8.  Myrmeleon  formicalynx  :  wings  immaculate ;  body 
brown.  It  inhabits  Africa  and  America. 

9.  Myrmeleon  tigrinus :  wings  hyaline,  immaculate  ; 
body  brown;  margin  of  the  thorax  and  legs  yellow.  It 
inhabits  New  Holland. 

10.  Myrmeleon  caninus :  wings  hyaline,  immaculate; 
body  brown  ;  head  and  thorax  fpotted  with  yellow.  It  is 
found  in  Guiana. 

II.  Feelers  nearly  equal;  jaweiliate;  lip  horny,  rounded, 
entire 

xi.  Myrmeleon  barbarus  :  wings  reticulate,  yellowifh- 
hyaline,  with  two  brown  fpots.  It  inhabits  Europe  and 
Africa. 

12.  Myrmeleon  longicornis  :  upper  wings  hyaline,  with 
a  double  yellow  fpot  at  the  bale  ;  lower  ones  yellow,  black 
at  the  bale.  It  inhabits  Italy. 

13.  Myrmeleon  Capenfis  :  wings  white,  reticulate  with 
black  ;  the  tail  is  forked.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

14.  Myrmeleon  appendiculatus  :  wings  white,  imma¬ 
culate,  one-toothed  at  the  bafe.  Its  country  is  not 
known.  There  is  a  fpecimen  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 

1 5,,  Myrmelion  aufiralis :  wings  white,  with  a  black 
marginal  fpot ;  the  body  is  variegated.  It  inhabits  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

16.  Myrmeleon  Cayennenfis  :  wings  white,  with  a  fnowy 
marginal  fpot.  It  inhabits  Cayenne. 

MYRME'NA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  fuppofed 
to  have  been  in  Ethiopia,  inhabited  by  anthropophagi, 
or  eaters  of  human  flefh ;  whole  prince,  according  to 
Nicephorus,  was  converted  by  St.  Matthew  to  the  Chrif- 
tian  faith. 

MYR'MEX,  an  ifland  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Cy- 
renaica.  Ptolemy. 

MYR'MIDONS,  or  Myrmid'ones,  a  people  on  the 
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fouthern  borders  of  Thefl'aly,  who  accompanied  Achilles 
to  the  Trojan  war.  They  received  their  name  from 
Myrmidon,  a  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Eurymedufa,  who  married 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Asolus,  fon  of  Helen.  His  fon 
Aftor  married  Angina,  ,the  daughter  of  the  Afopus.  He 
gave  his  name  to  his  l'ubje&s, -who  dwelt  near  the  river 
Peneus  in  Thefl'aly.  According  to  fome,  the  Myrmidons 
received  their  name  from  their  having  been  originally 
ants,  piupfAws;.  According  to  Strabo,  they  received  it 
from  their  induftry,  becaufe  they  imitated  the  diligence 
of  the  ants,  and  like  them  were  indefatigable,  and  were 
continually  employed  in  cultivating  the  earth. 

The  word  is  now  ufed  for  any  £ude  ruffian  ;  or  for  a 
conftable,  or  any  low  officer  of  the  police. — The  mafs  of 
the  people  will  not  endure  to  be  governed  by  Clodius  and 
Curio,  at  the  head  of  their  myrmidons,  though  thefe  be 
ever  fo  numerous,  and  compofed  of  their  own  reprefen- 
tives.  Swift. 

MYRMIL'LO,  f.  Among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of  Gallic 
armour  ufed  in  theatrical  Ihows  :  but  fome  will  have  it  to 
be  the  fame  that  Achilles’s  myrmidons  wore;  whence  it 
had  this  name. 

MYRMILLO'NF.S,  f.  A  kind  of  gladiators  in  ancient 
Rome,  who  fought  againft  the  Retiarii.  Their  arms  were 
a  fword,  head-piece,  and  fhield.  On  the  top  of  the  head- 
piece  they  wore  a  fifh  embofied,  called  Mo^v^oj,  whence 
their  name  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  derived.  The 
.Retiarii,  in  their  engagements,  made  ufe  of  a  net,  in  which 
they  endeavoured  to  entangle  their  adverfaries ;  and  fung 
during  the  fight,  Non  te  peto,  pijcem  peto ;  quid  me  fugis 
Galle'l  “  I  aim  not  at  thee,  but  I  aim  at  thy  fifh ;  why 
doft  thou  fhun  me,  O  Gaul  ?”  The  Myrmillones  were 
called  Galli,  becaufe  they  wore  Gallic  armour.  They 
were  alfo  named  Secutores.  This  kind  of  gladiators  was 
fupprefled  by  Caligula. 

MYROB'ALANS,  f.  [myrobalanus,  Lat.]  See  Phyl- 
lasthus  and  Spondias. — The  myrobalans  are  a  dried 
fruit,  of  which  we  have  five  kinds  :  they  are  flefhy,  gene¬ 
rally  with  a  ftone  and  kernel,  having  the  pulpy  part  more 
orlefs  of  an  auftere  acrid  tafte  :  they  are  the  production 
of  five  different  trees  growing  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where 
they  are  eaten  preferved.  Hill.  —  The  myrobalan  hath 
parts  of  contrary  natures  ;  for  it  is  fweet,  and  yet  aftrin- 
gent.  Bacons  Nat.  Hijl. 

MYROBATIN'DUM,  ff.  in  botany.  See  Lantana. 

MYRODEN'DRUM,  /.  [from  the  Gr.  y.vpov,  ointment, 
and  hvtyov,  a  tree.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  poly- 
andria,  order  monogynia.  Generic  Characters — Calyx  : 
perianthium  one-leafed,  five-toothed,  acute.  Corolla  : 
petals  five,  oblong,  acute,  fp reading,  much  larger  than 
the  calyx.  Stamina  :  filaments  twenty,  capillary,  inferted 
into  the  receptacle;  antherae  roundifli.  Piftillum  :  ger- 
raen  roundifli,  fmall,  fuperior ;  flyle  long,  curved  inwards, 
villofe;  ftigma  capitate,  five-lobed.  Pericarpium :  five- 
celled.  Seeds:  folitary. —  Ejfential  Character.  Corolla 
five-petalled,  fpreading,  much  larger  than  the  five-toothed 
calyx;  ftigma  capitate,  five-lobed.  Pericarpium  five- 
celled,  with  one  feed  in  each  cell. 

Myrodendrum  balfamiferum,  a  fingle  fpecies.  It  is  a 
tree  of  fifty  or  fixty  feet  high,  and  two  feet  in  diameter  ; 
the  bark  thick,  reddifh,  and  rough  :  the  wood  hard  and 
brown  •.  it  throws  out  from  the  top  feveral  large  branches, 
which  divide  into  branchlets  befet  with  alternate,  entire, 
fmooth,  green,  firm,  long  leaves,  terminating  in  a  point. 
Thefe  leaves  are  largeft  at  their  bale,  where  they  partly 
embrace  the  branchlets  :  the  young  leaves  are  reddifh  : 
thole  of  the  young  trees  are  fix  inches  long,  and  two 
broad.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  heads  or  clufters  from  the 
bofoms  of  the  leaves  at  the  extremities  of  the  branchlets, 
and  are  of  a  white  colour.  The  bark  of  this  tree  affords 
a  red  balfamic  fluid  refembling  ftyrax  in  fcent :  this  liquor, 
after  it  has  exuded  from  the  bark,  becomes  hard,  brittle, 
and  tranfparent ;  and,  when  burnt,  affords  a  very  agreeable 
odour.  The  negroes  and  the  natives  of  Guiana  ufe  the 
bark  to  make  flambeaux  ;  the  natives  alfo  ufe  the  wood 
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in  building  their  lioufes.  The  tree  is  called  red-wood  by 
the  Creoles ;  and  by  others  is  called  houmiri,  and  touri. 
It  grows  in  the  forefts  of  Guiana.  The  refin,  according 
to  Aublet,  might  be  ufed  medicinally  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  balfam  of  Peru. 

MYRO'DIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Swartz,  at  the  fuggeflion 
of  the  late  Mr.  Dryander,  from  pv^ov,  balfam,  and  o£w,  to 
fmell;  alluding  to  the  powerful  and  lufeious  fcent  of  the 
whole  plant,  even  after  it  has  long  been  dried,  which  re- 
fembles  that  of  melilot-ointment.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  monadelphia,  order  polyandria,  natural  order 
malvacese,  or  rather  perhaps  melias,  Jnff.  Generic  Cha- 
radfers — Calyx:  perianthium  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubu¬ 
lar,  coriaceous,  tearing  irregularly  at  the  margin,  without 
any  uniform  teeth,  permanent.  Corolla:  petals  five,  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  receptacle,  oblong,  oblique,  obtufe,  re¬ 
curved  and  fpreading,  tapering  at  the  bafe,  longer  than 
the  calyx.  Stamina  :  filaments  united  into  a  long  (lender 
tube,  (heathing  the  ftyle,  dilated  and  plaited  at  the  fum- 
mit,  with  five  teeth ;  antheras  numerous,  kidney-fliaped, 
felfile,  crowded  about  the  top  of  the  tube.  Piftillum : 
germen  fuperior,  ovate;  ftyle  thread-fhaped,  furrowed, 
lwelling  at  the  top,  rather  longer  than  the  ftamens ;  ftigma 
large,  capitate,  fomewhat  peltate.  Pericarpium:  drupe 
nearly  globofe,  dry  and  fibrous,  abrupt  and  crowned 
with  the  bafe  of  the  ftyle,  of  two  or  three  cells.  Seeds : 
folitary,  angular  at  one  fide,  convex  at  the  other. — Effen¬ 
tial  Charaffer.  Calyx  fimple,  tubular,  fplitting  irregularly. 
Petals  five ;  ftyle  thread-fliaped  ;  drupe  dry,  of  two  or 
three  cells;  feeds  folitary. 

i.  Myrodia  turbinata  :  leaves  elliptical;  calyx  turbi¬ 
nate,  half  the  length  of  ,  the  ftamens.  Native  of  the 
Caribbee  iflands,  Montferrat,  St.  Chriftopher’s,  and  St. 
Lucia,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  torrents.  The  French 
call  it  Bois  Anglois,  or  Englifh  tree.  The  height  of  this 
tree  is  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet.  Branches  round,  with  a 
brown  fmooth  bark.  Leaves  alternate,  on  fhort  thick 
ftalks,  elliptical,  pointed,  entire,  from  four  inches  to  a 
foot  long,  and  nearly  half  as  broad,  pliable,  bright  green, 
fmooth,  with  one  rib,  and  feveral  tranfverfe  curved 
veins,  whofe  innumerable  branches  are  finely  reticulated. 
Flower-ftalks,  axillary,  folitary,  fcarcely  fo  long  as  the 
footftalks,  fimple,  fmgle-flowered,  bearing  numerous  im¬ 
bricated  awl-ihaped  brafiles  on  their  lower  part;  calyx 
about  half  an  inch  long,  green,  befprinkled  externally 
with  very  minute,  reddi(h,  glandular,  refinous  dots,  and 
filky  within  ;  its  mouth  covered,  before  it  expands,  with 
an  orbicular  deciduous  lid  ;  petals  whitifh,  about  twice 
as  long  as  the  calyx,  finely  down  at  the  back.  Stamens 
about  the  length  of  the  petals ;  their  tube  llightly  curved  ; 
the  antherse  about  twenty,  all  crowded  together  into  a 
globular  bead  at  the  top,  each  oval,  with  a  longitudinal 
furrow.  Fruit  the  fize  of  a  large  cherry,  of  a  dry  fibrous 
texture,  and  fcarcely  perfedting  more  than  one  feed.  The 
melilot-fcent  is  very  powerful  in  a  fpecimen  which  has 
been  dried  above  thirty  years. 

a.  Myrodia  longiflora :  leaves  oblong ;  calyx  cylindri¬ 
cal,  one-third  the  length  of  the  ftamens.  Gathered  by 
Aublet  on  the  banks  of  frefti-water  rivers  in  Guiana, 
bearing  flowers  and  fruit  in  May.  That  botanift  de- 
feribes  it  as  a  flrrub,  only  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ;  its 
trunk  three  or  four  inches,  at  mod,  in  diameter;  wood 
white  and  foft ;  the  bark  grey  and  cracked,  filamentous, 
and  capable  of  ferving  for  cordage.  This  laft  circum- 
ftance  perhaps  induced  Jufiieu  the  more  readily  to  range 
the  genus  under  Malvacese.  The  branches  are  long, 
flexible,  ftraight,  and  fubdivided.  Leaves  alternate, 
fmooth,  green,  pliable,  elliptic-oblong,  pointed,  entire; 
the  largeft  nine  inches  long,  and  three  broad.  Flowers 
axillary  ;  their  ftalks  l’ometimes  inferted  into  that  of  the 
leaf,  two,  three,  four,  or  five,  together,  roughifh  or  glan¬ 
dular ;  calyx  rough,  cylindrical,  without  any  lid  (as  far 
as  we  can  perceive),  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  opening 
with  three,  four,  or  five,  teeth,  or  fometimes  fplitting 
down  at  one  fide;  petals  white,  wavy,  recurved,  above 
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twice  the  length  of  the  calyx;  tube  of  the  (tame  ns  thrice 
as  long  as  the  calyx,  curved,  white,  (lender;  anther® 
about  nine,  yellow',  accompanied  by  four  or  five  green 
glandular  bodies,  many  more  of  which  are  difperfed  a 
little  w'ay  dowm  the  tube.  Stigma  prominent,  divided. 
Fruit  dry,  green,  coriaceous,  an  inch  and  half  long,  with 
two  feeds.  Aublet  fays  nothing  of  the  fcent,  which 
Swartz  defcribes,  and  is  knowm  to  exift  in  this  as  well  as 
the  former.  The  want  of  a  lid  to  the  calyx,  if  con- 
ftant,  is  a  remarkable  difference  betw'een  this  fpecies  and 
the  other. 

MY'RON,  a  celebrated  ftatuary  of  Greece,  peculiarly 
happy  in  imitating  nature.  He  made  a  cow’  fo  much  re- 
fembling  life,  that  even  bulls  were  deceived  and  ap¬ 
proached  her  as  if  alive,  as  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
many  epigrams  in  the  Anthologia.  He  flourifhed  about 
4.4.2  years  before  Chrift. 

MYROP'OLIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Greece, 
near  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  over-againft  Heraclea. 

MYROP'OLIST,  /.  [from  the  Gr.  y.vpov,  ointment,  and 
wioXia,  to  fell.]  One  who  fells  unguents. 

MYROS'MA,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  pvpoy,  balfam,  and  ocrp///>, 
a  fcent,  alluding  to  a  property  of  the  plant,  rather  fup- 
pofed  perhaps  from  its  natural  affinities,  than  perceptible 
in  the  dried  fpecimen,  or  difcoverable  in  any  thing  we 
can  find  of  its  hiftory.  Linnaeus  at  firft  w'rote  it  Myrifma, 
i.  e.  anointed  with  balfam.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
monandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  fcitamineae, 
Linn,  (cannae,  Jnff.)  Generic  Charaders — Calyx:  peri- 
anthium  fuperior  double;  outer  three-leaved;  leaflets 
equal,  membranaceous,  oblong,  channelled,  quite  entire: 
inner  three-parted  ;  fegments  equal,  fpreading,  oblong, 
quite  entire,  with  a  dufky  fpot  at  the  top.  Corolla  :  one- 
petalled,  unequal:  tube  very  fhort;  border  five-parted; 
the  two  upper  fegments  fhorter,  oblong,  unequally  emar- 
ginate;  the  three  lower  longer,  trifid  at  the  top  and 
gaflied;  the  middle  one  fhorter.  Stamina:  filament  one, 
free  or  growing  to  the  margin  of  the  middle  divifion  of 
the  lower  fegment  of  the  corolla,  membranaceous  at  the 
bale,  awl-fliaped  ;  anther®  ovate,  comprefied.  Piftillum  : 
germen  three-fided,  inferior;  ftyle  thick,  bent  down, 
fhort,  three-cornered,  cloven  longitudinally,  hirfute  be¬ 
fore  ;  ftigma  open,  with  the  lip  dilated.  Pericarpium  : 
capfule  three-celled,  three-valved,  three-cornered.  Seeds  : 
leveral,  angular. —  Effcntinl  Chara&cr.  Calyx  double; 
outer  three-leaved,  inner  three-parted  ;  corolla  five-part¬ 
ed,  irregular;  eapfule  three-cornered,  three-celled,  many- 
feeded. 

Myrofma  cannasformis,  a  folitary  fpecies.  It  is  a  fhrub 
growing  like  the  Canna,  or  Indian  reed.  Root  horizontal, 
afcending  obliquely  at  top,  flefhy,  ovate,  fhort,  (lightly 
comprefied  as  in  Amomum;  girt  with  rings,  covered 
with  alternate,  embracing,  ovate,  apprefled,  broad,  fibrous 
(heaths.  Leaves  oval,  Tmooth,  veined;  the  lower  one 
with-elongated  dilated  radicate  petioles,  forming  theftem ; 
the  upper  ones  with  petioles  out  of  the  Item.  The  petioles 
thus  elongated  become  (lender,  comprefied,  channelled 
longitudinally,  but  towards  the  infertion  of  the  leaf  they 
are  elevated  into  a  cylindrical  ring,  hairy  in  front/curv¬ 
ing  the  leaf  inwards  a  little.  Stems  or  fcapes  round, 
fomewhat  hairy,  ending  in  a  joint, whence  fprings  a  leaf 
very  like  the  (tem-leaves,  and  a  peduncle  involved  in  the 
(heath  of  the  petiole.  Peduncle  folitary,  fcarcely  longer 
than  the  petiole,  round.  Raceme  like  the  ament  of  a  hop, 
imbricate  with  the  alternate  fcales  of  the  brades.  Brades 
two-leaved,  two-flowered  :  outer  leaf  wider,  ovate,  mem¬ 
branaceous,  embracing;  inner  (horter,  narrower,  oblong. 
This  genus  is  allied  to  Pontederia  ovata,  but  it  differs  in 
the  fruit.  Gathered  by  Dahlberg  in  Surinam  ;  and  was 
one  of  the  plants  which  made  a  part  of  the  Surinam  Col- 
ledion,  preferved  in  fpirits,  prefented  to  Linnaeus  by  king 
Guffavus  III.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  the  properties  or 
ufes  of  the  Myrofma. 

MYROSPER'MUM  (of  Jacquin).  See  Myroxylum. 

MYROX'YLON  (of  Forfter).  See  Xylosoma. 
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MYROX'YLUM,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  f/.vpov,  balfam,  and 
| vt.ov ,  wood.]  Balsam  of  Peru  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  decandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  lomen- 
tace®,  (leguminof®,  Generic  Charaders — Calyx: 

perianthium  one-leafed,  bell-(haped,  five-toothed,  per¬ 
manent,  with  very  fmall  obfolete  teeth.  Corolla:  petals 
five,  unequal,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  ;  the  uppermoft 
wide,  ovate,  obcordate,  reflex  ;  the  reft  narrow-lanceolate, 
ftraight,  fcarcely  fpreading:  claws  narrow,  linear,  the 
length  of  the  calyx.  Stamina  :  filaments  ten,  filiform, 
frnooth,  preffed  to  the  germ,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; 
anther®  ered,  lanceolate,  grooved,  terminating  in  a  fliort 
point.  Piftillum  :  germen  fuperior,  longer  than  the 
flower,  hanging  down  from  it,  labre-fhaped,  comprefied; 
ftyle  afcending,  (hort;  filiform  ;  ftigma  blunt,  Ample. 
Pericarpium  :  legume  fw'ord-fhaped,  narrowed  at  the  bafe, 
widening  towards  the  top,  ancipital,  not  opening.  Seed: 
Angle,  round,  comprefied,  in  the  top  of  the  legume.— 
Ejj'mtial  Charatter.  Calyx  bell-fhaped  ;  petals  five,  the 
uppermoft  larger;  germen  longer  than  the  corolla;  legume 
one-feeded.  There  are  three  fpecies. 

1.  Myroxylum  Peruiferum,  or  balfam-tree  of  Peru: 
leaflets  pointed,  emarginate.  Claw  of  the  larger  petal 
twice  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Native  of  the  warmed 
parts  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  mountainous  lituations. 
Hernaudez  fays  the  Mexican  kings  cultivated  it  in  their 
gardens;  and  that,  if  the  trunk  or  bark  be  wounded,  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  but  efpecially  at  the  end  of  the 
rainy  feafon,  the  celebrated  and  valuable  balfam  of  Peru 
diftils  from  the  wound  :  “  This  is  of  a  dark  or  blackilh. 
orange  colour,  of  an  acrid  and  fomewhat  bitter  tafte,  with 
a  moft-powerful  but  highly-agreeable  fmell.”  Linn®us 
was  always,  as  his  fon  records,  peculiarly  anxious  to  af- 
certain  the  plant  which  yields  this  precious  balfam;  but 
he  never  had  the  fatisfadion  of  knowing  it.  After  his 
death,  Mutis  (ent  fpecimens  of  the  leaf,  flowers,  and 
fruit,  to  the  younger  Linnsus,  and  from  which  the  de- 
feription  in  fhe  Supplementum  was  made.  The  tree  is 
faid  by  Hernandez  to  be  the  fize  of  a  lemon-tree.  Leaves 
alternately  pinnate,  with  a  terminal  leaflet;  the  leaflets 
are  near  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  ovate-oblong,  with  a 
broadiflr  elongated  obtufe  emarginate  point ;  their  margin 
entire,  though  fomewhat  crumpled  or  wavy ;  both  (ides 
fmooth  and  rather  (hining,  bright  green,  with  one  rib, 
and  many  fine  reticulated  veins.  When  held  againft  the 
light,  they  appear  full  of  fingularly-elegant  pellucid  (pots, 
mod  of  them  fmall  and  roundifti,  but  fome  linear,  larger 
than  the  reft.  Flowers  numerous,  in  a  long  downy  Ample 
duller,  or  (lender  fcattered  (talks,  fcarcely  an  inch  long, 
with  a  minute  concave  brade  at  the  bafe  of  each  ;  calyx 
hoary  with  fine  loft  down;  petals  and  ftamens  whitifti ; 
germen  fmooth,  green,  hanging  out  of  the  flower  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner;  legume  a  foot  long,  and  about  an 
inch  broad,  thick-edged,  with  a  (hort  oblique  point. 
Mutis  fays  in  his  letter,  that  the  frudification  of  this 
plant  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that  which  yields  the  balfam 
of  Tolu. 

2.  Myroxylum  pedicellatum,  or  long-ftalked  balfam- 
tree  :  leaflets  elliptical,  abrupt,  emarginate;  claw  of  the 
larger  petal  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  llalk  of  the  legume 
longer.  Gathered  by  Jofeph  de  Juflieu  in  Peru.  La- 
marcks’s  figure  and  defeription  were  made  from  the 
drawing  and  fpecimens  the  former  brought  from  thence, 
nor  have  we  any  other  materials  than  w'hat  Lamarck’s 
works  afford;  but  thefe  abundantly  fuffice  to  diftinguifti 
the  fpecies.  This  is  a  large  tree,  called  in  its  native 
country  quina-quina,  like  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  vul¬ 
garly  Jimmerio.  The  trunk  is  faid  to  be  tw'o  feet  thick, 
with  an  afh-coloured  bark;  the  wood  very  hard,  ufed  for 
building,  as  well  as  for  conftruding  fugar-mills  ;  whitilh, 
with  a  red  or  blackifh  heart.  Leaves  alternate,  of  from 
feven  to  fifteen  alternate  (talked  leaflets,  with  an  odd 
one,  all  of  equal  fize,  elliptical,  obtufe,  emarginate,  entire, 
near  an  inch  and  half  long,  full  of  pellucid  dots  or  lines. 
Inflorefcence  much  like  the  former.  Flowers  fimilar, 
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except  that  the  claw  of  the  larger  petal  is  not  reprefen  ted 
longer  than  the  calyx.  The  legume  however  appears  to 
be  of  a  much  thorter  proportion  than  in  M.  Peruiterum, 
and  abrupt,  not  tapering,  at  the  bafe ;  its  Italic  is  (lender, 
longer  than  the  calyx,  whofe  rim  only  feems  to  be  deci¬ 
duous.  Seed  folitary,  oblong,  curved.  Nothing  is  faid 
refpebling  any  ball'amic  quality  or  exudation  in  this 
fpecies. 

3.  Myroxylum  frutefcens,  or  foetid  balftim-tree  :  leaflets 
elliptical,  abrupt,  emarginate ;  (talk  ot  the  legume  fhorter 
than  the  calyx.  Gathered  by  Jacquin,  in  dry  bufhy  places, 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  Carthagena,  South  America. 
Stem  fhrubby,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  not  much  branched. 
Leaves  deciduous,  alternately  pinnate,  with  an  odd  leaflet ; 
the  leaflets  all  uniform,  elliptical,  ftrongly  emarginate, 
fmooth,  about  the  flze  and  fhape  of  the  halt.  Chillers  lax, 
nearly  terminal,  erebt;  flowers  pale  rofe- coloured,  with¬ 
out  fcent.  Legume  about  three  inches  long,  as  in  the 
laft,  with  fcarcely  ever  more  than  one  feed,  which,  like 
the  legume  itfelf,  difcharges  a  balfam  of  a  ftrong  and 
foetid  odour.  The  fruit  remains  long  on  the  tree,  after 
the  leaves  are  fallen.  Lamarck  confounds  this  fpecies 
with  the  fil’d. 

MYRRH,/  [jou jfpu,  Gr.  of  y.vpu,  to  run  or  trickle.] 
A  kind  of  gum-relin,  ifluing  by  incifion,  and  fometimes 
fpontaneoufly,  from  the  trunk  and  larger  branches  of  a 
tree  growing  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  efpecially  in  Abyflinia. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  about  the  tree  which  produces 
this  gum  :  it  is  true  they  all  make  it  fmall  and  thorny  ; 
but  they  difagree  about  the  form  of  its  leaves.  In  feveral 
refpects  it  refembles  the  Acacia  vera,  which  is  the  Mimofa 
nilotica;  and  this  agrees  with  the  defcription  of  the  tree 
given  by  Diofcorides.  The  trees  producing  myrrh  grow 
on  the  eafiern  coafl  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  in  that  part  of 
Abyflinia  which  is  fituated  near  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  im¬ 
ported  to  us  in  chefls,  each  of  which  contains  from  one 
to  two  hundred  weight.  The  Abyflinian  myrrh  comes 
to  us  through  the  Eafl  Indies;  and  that  produced  in 
Arabia  is  brought  by  the  way  of  Turkey. 

The  ancients,  and  particularly  Diofcorides,  fpoke  of 
myrrh  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  us  fuppofe,  either 
that  they  have  defcribed  a  drug  which  they  had  never 
feen  ;  or  that  the  drug  feen  and  defcribed  by  them  is  ab- 
folutely  unknown  to  modern  naturalifts  and  phyficians. 
The  Arabs,  however,  who  form  the  link  of  the  chain  be¬ 
tween  the  Greek  phyficians  and  ours,  in  whofe  country 
the  myrrh  was  produced,  and  whofe  language  gave  it  its 
name,  have  left  us  undeniable  evidence,  that  wdiat  we 
know  by  the  name  of  myrrh  is  in  nothing  different  from 
the  myrrh  of  the  ancients,  growing  in  the  fame  countries 
from  which  it  was  brought  formerly  to  Greece ;  that  is, 
from  the  eafl;  coaft  of  Arabia  Felix,  bordering  on  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  that  low  land  in  Abyflinia  on  the 
fouth-eaft  of  the  Red  Sea,  included  nearly  betwxen  the 
12th  and  13th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  limited  on 
the  weft  by  a  meridian  pafling  through  the  ifland  Maflowa, 
and  on  the  eaft  by  another  pafling  through  Cape  Guardafu, 
without  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel.  This  country  the 
Greeks  knew  by  the  name  of  the  Troglodytia;  not  to  be 
confounded  with  another  nation  of  Troglodytes,  very 
different  in  all  refpebls,  living  in  the  forefts  between 
Abyflinia  and  Nubia.  The  myrrh  of  the  Troglodytes 
was  always,  as  now,  preferred  to  that  of  Arabia.  That 
part  of  Abyflinia  being  half  overrun  and  fettled,  half 
wafted  and  abandoned,  by  a  barbarous  nation  from  the 
fouthward,  very  little  correfpondence  or  commerce  has 
been  fmce  carried  on  between  the  Arabians  and  that 
coaft ;  unlefs  by  fome  defperate  adventures  of  Mahometan 
merchants,  made  under  accidental  circumftances,  which 
have  fometimes  fucceeded,  and  very  often  likewife  have 
mifcarried.  The  moft  frequent  way  by  which  this  Trog¬ 
lodyte  myrrh  is  exported,  is  from  Maffowa,  a  fmall 
Abyflinian  ifland,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea.  Yet  the 
quantity  of  Abyflinian  myrrh  is  fo  very  fmall,  in  com¬ 
panion  of  that  of  Arabia,  lent  to  Grand  Cairo,  that  we 
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may  fafely  attribute  to  this  only  the  reafon  why  our 
myrrh  is  not  fo  good  in  quality  as  the  myrrh  of  the 
ancients,  which  was  Abyflinian.  Though  thofe  bar¬ 
barians  make  ufe  of  the  gum,  leaves,  and  bark,  of  this 
tree,  in  difeafes  to  which  they  are  fubjebt ;  yet,  as  very 
little  is  wanted  for  fuch  purpofes,  and  the  tree  is  the  com¬ 
mon  timber  of  the  country,  this  does  not  hinder  them 
from  cutting  it  down  every  day,  to  burn  for  the  common 
ufes  of  life;  and,  as  they  never  plant,  or  replace  the 
trees  deftroyed,  it  is  probable  that  in  fome  years  the  true 
Troglodyte  myrrh  will  not  exift ;  and  the  erroneous  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  Greek  phyficians  will  lead  pofterity,  as 
they  have  done  us  now,  into  various  conjebtures,  all  ot 
them  falfe,  on  the  queftion,  what  that  myrrh  of  the  an¬ 
cients  was. 

Though  the  myrrh  of  the  Troglodytes  was  fuperior  to 
any  Arabian,  yet  the  Greeks  perceived  that  it  was  not 
all  of  equal  goodnels.  Pliny  and  Theophraftus  make 
this  difference  to  arife  from  the  trees  being  partly  wild, 
partly  cultivated.  But  this  is  an  imaginary  reafon  :  all 
the  trees  were  wild.  It  was  the  age  of  the  tree  and  its 
health,  the  manner  of  making  the  cut  or  wound  in  it, 
the  time  of  gathering  the  myrrh,  and  the  circumftances 
of  the  climate  when  it  was  gathered,  that  conftantly  de¬ 
termined,  and  does  yet  determine,  the  quality  of  the  drug. 
In  order  to  have  myrrh  of  the  firft  or  moft  perfebl  fort, 
the  favages  clioole  a  young  vigorous  tree,  whofe  bark  is 
without  mofs,  or  any  parafite  plant;  and,  above  the  firft 
large  branches,  give  the  tree  a  deep  wound  with  an  axe. 
The  myrrh  which  flows  the  firft  year  through  this  wound 
is  myrrh  of  the  firft  growth,  and  never  in  very  great 
quantity.  This  operation  is  performed  fome  time  after 
the  rains  have  ceafed  ;  that  is,  from  April  to  June;  and 
the  myrrh  is  produced  in  July  and  Augull.  The  lap, 
once  accuftomed  to  iffue  through  this  gafh,  continues  to 
do  fo  fpontaneoufly,  at  the  return  of  every  feafon  :  but 
the  tropical  rains,  which  are  very  violent,  and  continue 
fix  months,  wafh  fo  much  dirt  and  lodge  fo  much  water 
in  the  cut,  that  in  the  fecond  year  the  tree  has  begun  to 
rot  and  turn  foul  in  that  part,  and  the  myrrh  is  of  a 
fecond  quality,  and  fells  in  Cairo  about  one-third  cheaper 
than  the  firft.  The  myrrh  alfo  produced  from  gafhes 
near  the  roots,  and  in  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  is  of  the 
fecond  growth  and  quality,  and  fometimes  worle.  This 
however  is  the  good  myrrh  of  the  Italian  (hops  every- where 
but  in  Venice.  It  is  of  a  blackifli-red  foul  colour,  folid 
and  heavy,  lofing  little  of  its  weight  by  being  long  kept  3 
and.it  is  not  eafily  diftinguiihed  from  that  of  Arabia  Felix. 
The  third  and  worlt  kind  is  gathered  from  old  wounds 
or  gafhes  formerly  made  in  old  trees  ;  or  myrrh  that, 
pafling  unnoticed,  has  hung  upon  the  tree  ungathered  a 
whole  year;  black  and  earth-like  in  colour,  and  heavy, 
with  little  fmell  and  bitternefs.  This  apparently  is  the 
caucalis  of  the  ancients. 

Pliny  fpeaks  of ftafl'c,  as  if  it  was  frefh  or  liquid  myrrh  ; 
and  Diofcorides  fays  fomething  like  this  alfo.  However, 
it  is  not  credible  that  the  ancients,  either  Greeks  or 
Latins,  placed  at  fuch  a  dillance,  could  everlee  the  myrrh 
in  that  Hate.  The  natives  of  its  country  fay,  that  it 
hardens  on  the  tree  inilantly,  on  being  expofed  to  air ; 
and  I,  (fays  Mr.  Bruce,)  who  was  feveral  months  within 
four  days’  journey  of  the  place  where  it  grew,  and  had 
the  favages  quite  at  my  devotion  to  go  and  come  from 
thence,  could  never  fee  the  neweft  myrrh  fofter  than  the 
(folid)  ftate  it  now  is  in;  though  I  think  it  diflblved 
more  perfectly  in  water  than  when  it  had  been  kept. 
Diofcorides  too  mentions  a  kind  of  myrrh,  which  lie 
fays  was  green,  and  of  the  confidence  of  palte.  But,  as 
Serapion  and  the  Arabs  fay  that  liable  was  a  preparation 
of  myrrh  diflblved  in  water,  it  is  probable,  that  this  un¬ 
known  green  kind  of  Diofcorides  was,  like  the  liable,  a 
compofition  of  myrrh  and  fome  other  ingredient,  not  a 
fpecies  of  Abyflinian  myrrh,  which  he  could  never  have 
feen,  either  foft  or  green. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that,  when  we  buy  frefh  or  new 
5  Z  myrrh. 
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myrrh,  it  has  always  a  very  ftrong,  rancid,  oily  fmell ; 
and,  when  thrown  into  water,  globules  of  an  oily  matter 
fwim  upon  the  furface.  This  greafinefs  is  not  from  the 
myrrh ;  it  is  owing  to  the  favages  tifing  goats’-lkins 
anointed  with  butter,  to  make  them  fupple,  in  which  to 
put  their  myrrh  at  gathering;  and  in  thele  lkins  it  re¬ 
mains,  and  is  brought  to  market :  fo  that,  far  from  its  bring 
a  fault,  as  fome  ignorant  druggifts  at  Rome  and  Venice 
believe,  it  is  a  mark  that  the  myrrh  is  freffi  gathered, 
which  is  the  bell  quality  that  myrrh  of  the  firft  fort  can 
have.  Befides,  far  from  injuring  the  myrrh,  this  oily 
covering  muft  rather  at  firft  have  been  of  fervice ;  as  it 
certainly  imprifons  and  confines  the  volatile  parts  of  new 
myrrh,  which  el'cape  in  great  quantities,  to  a  very  con- 
fiderable  diminution  in  the  weight.  Bruce  in  Phil.  Tran  f, 
for  1775. 

The  druggifts  have  been  accuftomed  to  fell  two  kinds 
of  myrrh;  viz.  myrrh  in  tears,  which  they  call Jlade;  the 
other  ungulata,  or  in  nails.  Of  the  firft  kind,  the  beft  is 
bright,  yellow,  and  in  tranfparent  drops,  friable,  light, 
of  a  ftrong  difagreeable  fmell  :  but  this  is  very  rare,  and 
raoft  of  that  in  ufe  is  the  ungulated  myrrh,  fo  called  from 
little  white  fpots  obferved  thereon,  much  like  thofe  on 
the  nails  of  the  fingers.  The  beft  is  in  little  maffes,  or 
tears,  reddifh  and  tranfparent :  the  fineft  pieces  of  myrrh, 
when  broken,  are  l'ometimes  found  to  contain  a  kind  of 
unftuous  liquor — the  1110ft  precious  part  of  the  myrrh, 
and  the  real  Jtafti  of  the  ancients. 

Myrrh  has  fomewhat  of  a  fragrant  odour,  and  bitter 
aromatic  tafte.  Thofe  fpecies  of  an  irregular  fhape,  called 
tears,  are  tranflucent,  of  a  reddifh-yellow  colour,  brittle, 
breaking  with  a  refinous  frabture,  and  eafily  pulverized. 
It  does  not  melt  when  bruifed,  and  is  not  very  inflam¬ 
mable.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  i-36o.  Such  are  the  cha- 
rafteriftic  properties  of  good  myrrh  :  but  it  is  often  adul¬ 
terated,  and  then  is  often  opaque,  and  either  white, 
or  of  a  dark  colour  approaching  to  black,  with  a  difagree¬ 
able  odour.  Myrrh  is  partially  loluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  In  boiling  water  it  almoft  totally  difl'olves  ; 
but,  as  the  liquor  cools,  a  portion  of  refinous  matter  fub- 
ftdes.  By  evaporating  the  aqueous  infufion,  an  extra# 
is  obtained  ;  and  by  diftillation,  with  a  boiling  heat,  the 
whole  of  its  flavour  arifes,  partly  impregnating  the  diftilled 
water,  and  partly  colle#ed  and  concentrated  in  the  form 
of  an  eflential  oil ;  which  is  in  fmell  extremely  fragrant, 
in  tafte  remarkably  mild,  and  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink  in 
the  aqueous  fluid  ;  whereas  the  oils  of  raoft,  perhaps  of  all, 
of  the  other  gummy  refins  fwim.  Triturated  with  foft 
or  diftilled  water,  almoft  the  whole  will  be  diffolved,  and 
form  an  opaque  yellowifh  folution:  the  greateft  part, 
however,  will  be  depofited  by  reft,  and  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  gum-refin  will  be  diffolved.  The  alcoholic 
tin#ure  is  rendered  milky  and  opaque,  when  mixed  with 
water,  but  no  precipitate  appears. 

If  fome  powdered  myrrh  be  inclofed  in  the  white  of  a 
hard-boiled  egg,  and  let  in  a  moift  cellar,  the  liquor,  into 
w-hich  the  egg  will  be  gradually  relolved,  will  extra# 
nearly  all  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  the  myrrh.  This  liquor, 
which  is  commonly  called  oil  of  myrrh,  per  deliquium, 
may  be  precipitated  and  coagulated  by  fpirit  of  wine  : 
and  this  coagulum  is  loluble  by  water.  Re#ified  fpirit 
difl'olves  lei's  of  this  concrete  than  water,  but  extrafts 
more  perfectly  that  part  in  which  its  bitternefs,  flavour, 
and  virtues,  refide. 

This  bitter,  aromatic,  gummy,  refin,  enters  a  great 
number  of  medicinal  compofitions.  It  is  a  warm  corro¬ 
borant,  deobftruent,  and  antifeptic  :  it  is  given  from  a  few 
grains  to  a  fcruple  and  upwards,  in  uterine  obllru#ions, 
cachexies,  putrid  fevers,  &c.  and  often  employed  alfo  as 
an  external  antifeptic  and  vulnerary.  It  has  been  fuc- 
cefs  fully  employed  in  phthifical  cafes  as  a  peftoral,  when 
the  inflammatory  fymptoms  and  he#ic  fever  do  not  run 
high  :  and,  though  allied  to  fome  of  the  balfams,  it  is 
found  to  be  more  efficacious  and  lefs  irritating  to  the 
f  \  Item.  As  a  tonic,  in  cafes  of  debility,  as  amenorrhcca, 


chlorofis,  and  convalefcencies,  myrrh  is  advautageoufly 
combined  with  aloes,  cinchona,  or  other  bitters  and 
chalybeates;  and,  in  phthifis,  with  nitre,  digitalis,  opium, 
camphor,  and  the  fulphat  of  iron  or  zinc.  Combined 
with  oxyd  of  zinc,  it  has  been  found  extremely  uf’eful  in 
the  peculiar  cough  which  fometimes  accompanies  preg¬ 
nancy,  when  it  continues  after  abortion.  As  an  expec¬ 
torant,  myrrh  is  often  employed  in  humoral  afthma  and 
chronic  catarrh,  and  it  has  been  given  with  the  fame  view 
in  phthifical  affeftions.  As  a  local  ftinvulant,  the  alcoholic 
folution  of  myrrh  diffufed  in  water  is  ufed  as  a  lotion  in 
a  fpongy  ftate  of  the  gums,  and  for  corre#ing  the  foetid 
difcharge  of  vitiated  ulcers,  efpecially  when  connected 
with  caries  of  the  bone;  and  as  a  gargle  in  cynanche 
maligna.  Its  bitternefs  renders  it  good  for  the  ftomach, 
and  againft  worms ;  and  it  is  chewed  to  prevent  infe#ion 
from  contagious  difeales.  Dr.  Quincy  fays,  it  is  excellent 
tocleanfe  and  ftrengthen  the  womb,  and  againft  tickling 
rheums  ;  a  good  detergent;  and,  as  fuch,  much  ufed  ex¬ 
ternally  in  unguents  for  the  healingof  wounds.  It  makes 
the  principal  ingredient  in  embalming. 

It  is  an  apophthegm  of  chemifts,  derived  from  Van 
Helmont,  that  whoever  can  make  myrrh  foluble  by  the 
human  body,  has  the  fecret  of  prolonging  his  days  ;  and 
Boerhaave  owns  there  feems  to  be  truth  in  this,  from  its 
refilling  putrefaction.  He  himfelf,  and  other  chemifts 
before  him,  have  given  methods  for  making  folutions  of 
myrrh,  but  only  by  means  of  alcohol.  It  feems  not  a 
little  furprifing  that  fuch  great  chemifts  fliould  never 
have  found  out  that  myrrh  is  foluble  in  common  water. 

It  is  affirmed  by  fome,  that  the  myrrh  we  have  at  pre- 
fent  is  not  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  the  ancients,  and 
has  not  that  exquifite  fmell  which  all  authors  afcribe  to 
the  latter.  They  aromatized  their  mod  delicious  wines 
with  it;  and  it  was  prefented  as  a  very  valuable  perfume 
to  our  Lord  while  he  lay  in  the  manger.  It  was  this 
gum  alfo  which  was  mingled  with  the  wine  given  him  to 
drink  at  his  paffion,  to  deaden  his  pains,  and  to  produce 
a  ftupor.  (See  Mark  xv.  13.)  The  gall  mentioned  on 
the  fame  occafion  by  St.  Matthew  is  probably  the  fame 
with  myrrh  ;  for  any  thing  bitter  was  ufually  diftinguilhed 
by  the  name  of  gall.  (See  Matth.  xxvii.  34.)  The  Hebrews 
were  accuftomed  to  give  thofe  that  were  executed  fome 
ftupefying  draught.  The  difficulty  which  arifes  from  the 
feeming  difference  betwixt  the  two  evangeiifts,  by  fome 
is  folved  by  faying,  that  St.  Matthew,  writing  in  Syriac, 
made  ufe  of  the  word  marra,  which  fignifies  “  myrrh, 
bitternefs,  or  gall  5”  but  the  Greek  tranflator  has  taken 
it  for  gall,  and  St.  Mark  for  myrrh.  Others  think  that 
our  Saviour’s  drink  was  mingled  with  myrrh  as  a  ftupe¬ 
fying  drug;  but  fuppofe  that  the  foldiers,  out  of  wanton 
cruetty  and  inhumanity,  infufed  gall;  which  was  the 
realon,  fay  they,  why,  when  he  hud  tajled  thereof  \  he  would 
not  drink. 

MYR'RHA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter  of  Cinyras 
king  of  Cyprus.  She  became  enamoured  of  her  father, 
and  introduced  herfelf  into  his  bed  unknown.  She  had 
a  fon  by  him,  called  Adonis.  When  Cinyras  was  ap- 
prifed  of  the  inceft  he  had  committed,  he  attempted  to 
llab  his  daughter;  and  Myrrha  fled  into  Arabia,  where 
ffie  was  changed  into  a  tree  called  myrrh.  Bygin.  fab.  58, 
2 7 5.  Ovid.  Met.  x.  298. 

MYR'RHA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Cicuta. 

MYR'RHEN,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Afia, 
in  Mefopotamia,  fituated  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Eu- 

PhMYR'RIIINE,  adj.  [myrrhinus,  Lat.]  Made  of  the 
myrrhine  ftone.  See  Murrhine,  p.  232. 

How  they  quaff  in  gold, 

Cryftal  and  myrrhine  cups  imbofs  d  with  gems 
And  ftuds  of  pearl.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofi. 

MYR'RHIS,/  in  botany.  See  Athamanta,  Chje- 
rophyllum,  Scandsx,  andSiUM. 

MYR'SILUS,  a  Ion  of  Myrfus,  the  laft  of  the  Hera- 

clidas 
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clida;  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  Ke  is  .alfo  called  Cundaules. 
See  Gyges,  vol.  ix.  p.  135. 

MYR'SINE,  f.  [the  Greek  word  which  properly  be¬ 
longs  to  the  myrtle,  Myrtus  ;  but,  being  unoccupied, 
Linnaeus  referred  it  to  this  African  fhrub,  which  is  of  a 
limilar  habit.]  African  Box-tree  ;  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  monogynia,  (polygamia, 
dioecia,  Brown,)  natural  order  bicornes,  Linn,  (fapotis, 
Juff.  ophiofperma,  Vent.  myriinece,  Brown.)  Generic  Cha¬ 
racters — Calyx:  perianthium  five-parted,  fmall ;  leaflets 
fubovate,  permament.  Corolla  :  one-petalled,  half-five- 
cleft  ;  fegments  half-ovate,  converging,  blunt.  Stamina : 
filaments  five,  fcarcely  vifible,  inferted  into  the  middle  of 
the  corolla ;  anthers  awl-fhaped,  ereCt,  fhorter  than  the 
corolla.  Piflillum :  germen  fubglobular,  almoft  filling  the 
corolla ;  ftyle  cylindric,  longer  than  the  corolla,  perma¬ 
nent  ;  ftigma  large,  woolly,  hanging  on  the  outfide  of 
the  flower.  Pericarpium  :  berry  roundilh,  deprefled,  one- 
celled.  Seed  :  one,  fubglobular,  (fixed  obliquely  to  the 
bottom  of  the  berry.  Gartner.)  The  unripe  berry  has 
five  feeds  ;  but  when  ripe  it  has  only  one. — JEjJential  Cha¬ 
racter.  Corolla  half-five-cleft,  converging  ;  germen  fill¬ 
ing  the  corolla  ;  berry  one-feeded,  with  a  five-celled  nu¬ 
cleus.  There  are  fix  fpecies. 

1.  Myrfine  Africana,  African  myrfine,  or  box  :  leaves 
elliptic,  acute.  Flowers  axillary,  in  threes,  on  fliort  pe¬ 
duncles  ;  corolla  pale,  rugged  with  teftaceous  dots  ;  ci- 
liate,  doled;  ftamens  oppofite  to,  not  alternate  with,  the 
fegments  of  the  corolla.  Berry  of  the  fame  form  and 
flrape  with  that  of  Uva  urfi,  blue:  Gasrtner  defcribes  it 
as  globular,  deprefled,  pulpy,  very  dark  blue  with  a  bloom 
on  it,  fmooth,  one-celled.  Rind,  before  it  is  fully  ripe, 
fubcoriaceous,  eal'y  feparating  from  the  inner  flefhy  lpongy 
fubftance,  but  afterwards  very  thin  and  cohering  with  the 
pulp.  Seeds  regularly  five,  placed  round  the  receptacle 
in  a  ring,  but  only  one,  or  at  molt  two,  opening ;  that  is, 
globular,  deprefled,  or  hemifpherical,  hollowed  near  the 
umbilicus,  the  reft  fmooth,  rufefcent,  and  very  minutely 
dotted.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  whence 
it  was  one  of  the  firft  plants  introduced  into  the  gardens 
of  Europe.  It  is  a  hardy  greenhoufe-flirub,  flowering 
very  plentifully  from  March  to  May. 

2.  Myrfine  retufa,  round-leaved  myrfine,  or  tamaja  : 
leaves  obovate,  obtufe,  emarginate-toothletted  at  top. 
Native  of  the  Azores,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Francis 
Maffon.  It  was  introduced  in  1788  ;  and  flowers  in  June. 
Berries  the  fize  of  red  currants,  fpherical,  rugged  all  over 
with  fmall  tubercles.  Rind  fubcoriaceous,  not  coloured, 
pale  or  inclined  to  ftraw-colour.  In  other  refpeCis  like  the 
preceding;  but  every  way  fmaller. 

3.  Myrfine  variabilis, or  variable-leaved  myrfine:  leaves 
obovate- oblong,  entire,  or  toothed  ;  umbels  axillary,  fef- 
file  ;  anthers  fertile  ;  flowers  occafionally  four-cleft. 
Gathered  by  the  late  Mr.  David  Burton,  as  well  as  by 
Mr.  Brown,  near  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales.  A 
larger  fhrub  than  the  foregoing  fpecies.  Leaves  near 
three  inches  long,  bluntifh,  with  various  fhallow  teeth  in 
their  upper  part;  the  bafe  tapering  and  entire  ;  both  fides 
are  fmooth,  and  of  a  light  green,  reticulated  with  numer¬ 
ous  veins.  Footftalks  thick,  fmooth,  angular,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Umbels  of  about  eight  or  ten 
flowers  ;  their  ftalks  angular,  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
length,  rufty,  like  the  calyx  and  corolla.  The  latter  is 
very  deeply  divided,.  The  young  fhoots  and  leaf-buds 
are  clothed  with  ruli:y  down. 

4.  Myrfine  craffifolia,  or  thick-leaved  myrfine:  flowers 
axillary,  aggregate,  nearly  fertile  ;  leaves  obovate,  nearly 
entire.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  tropical  part  of 
New  Holland.  The  leaves  are  two  or  two  inches  and  a 
half  long.  The  almolt-fertile  flowers  form  a  diftinguifh- 
ing  character. 

5.  Myrfine  urceolata,  or  cup-flowered  myrfine :  leaves 
lanceolate-oblong,  entire;  umbels  axillary,  fertile ;  ftalks 
fmooth  ;  flowers  four-cleft ;  corolla  of  the  male  pitcher- 


fhaped,  longer  than  the  ftamens.'  Gathered  by  fir  Jofeph 
Banks  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland.  - 

6.  Myrfine  manglillo,  or  laurel-leaved  myrfine  :  leaves 
elliptical,  obtuie,  entire;  umbelsaxillary,  fertile;  ftalks 
fmooth  ;  antherae  fertile.  Found  by  Dombey  in  great 
plenty  about  Lima  in  Peru,  growing  near  rivulets,  and 
flowering  in  May.  It  has  the  afpeCt  of  the  cherry-laurel, 
and  rifes  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet.  Leaves  three  or 
four  inches  long,  on  fliort  thick  ftalks,  exactly  elliptical, 
quite  entire,  evergreen,  fmooth.  Flowers  about  fix  in 
each  umbel,  five-cleft,  fmooth  in  all  their  parts.  This 
fhrub  is  taken  at  Lima  for  the  Paraguay-tea,  which  its 
leaves  refemble,  but  the  feeds  are  very  different.  Dom¬ 
bey  named  it  Dichamelia,  unconfcious,  probably,  that 
Hamellia  was  already  confecrated  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  French  phyfiologift  of  vegetables. 

Propagation  and  Ctilture.  The  firft  fpecies  may  be  in- 
creafed  by  lowing  the  feeds  in  fpring  on  a  hot-bed  ;  and, 
when  the  plants  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  planting  them  out 
fingly  into  fmall  pots  of  good  mold,  due  fhade  and  water 
being  given  ;  and  in  the  autumn  they  may  be  removed 
into  the  green-houfe  for  protection  during  the  winter- 
feafon.  They  may  alfo  be  railed  by  planting  cuttings  of 
the  young  fhoots  in  pots  in  fu miner,  due  (hade  and  water 
being  given.  They  afterwards  require  the  management 
of  other  green-houfe  plants.  They  afford  variety  among 
collections  of  plants  of  the  green-houfe  kind. 

MYRSINI'TES,  J.  in  botany.  See  Euphorbia. 

MYR'THE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  which,  in  the  year 
1399,  was  taken  and  deftroyed  by  Timur  Bee.  The  men 
were  flayed  alive,  and  the  women  and  children  fold  for 
Haves.  It  is  120  miles  eaft  of  Delhi. 

MYR'TI  AFFI'NIS.  See  Liquidambar. 

MYRTIDA'NON,  f.  A  word  ufed  by  the  old  Greek 
writers  on  medicine,  but  in  a  different  fenfe  by  different 
authors.  Hippocrates  calls  it  a  round  fruit,  which  the 
Perfians  in  his  time  called  pepper,  and  which  probably 
had  all  the  heating  qualities  of  that  fruit.  Diofcorides 
exprefies  by  it  an  excrefcence  common  on  the  trunk  of 
the  myrtle,  and  which,  as  he  obferves,  is  more  aftringent 
than  the  myrtle  itfelf.  Myrtidanum  vinum  alfo  fignihed 
wine  impregnated  with  myrtle. 

MYRTIFO'LIA,  J.  in  botany.  See  Celastrus. 

MYRTIFO'LIO.  See  Myrtus. 

MYR'TIFORM,  adj.  Having  the  lhape  of  myrtle.. 

MYR'TILIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Spain,, 
in  Lufitania,  fituated  on  the  right  of  the  Anas,  fouth-eaft 
of  Pax  Julia  ;  called  alfo  “  Julia  Myrtilis.”  Now  Meriola. 

MYRTIL'LUS,  J'.  in  botany,  a  name  applied  to  the 
whortle-berry,  Vaccinium,  on  account  of  the  refemblance 
of  its  round  bluifh-purple  berries  to  thofe  of  the  myrtle. 
It  is  ftill  retained  as  the  fpecific  appellation  of  our  bil¬ 
berry,  Vaccinium  myrtillus,  to  whofe  fruit  the  above 
comparifon  is  moll  applicable.  See  Vaccinium. 

MYR'TILUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of  Mercury 
and  Phaetufa,  orCleobule,  armriiearer  to  CEnomaus  king 
of  Pifa.  He  was  fo  experienced  in  riding  and  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  horfes,  that  he  rendered  thofe  of  CEnomaus 
the  fwifteft  in  all  Greece.  His  infidelity  proved  at  laft 
fatal  to  him.  CEnomaus  had  been  informed,  by  an  oracle, 
that  his  daughter  Hippodamia’s  hufband  fliould  caufe  - 
his  death,  and  on  that  account  he  refolved  to  marry  her 
only  to  him  who  fliould  overcome  him  in  a  chariot-race. 
This  feemed  totally  importible  5  and  to  render  it  more  ter¬ 
rible,  CEnomaus  declared  that  death  would  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  a  defeat  in  the  fuitors.  The  charms  of  Hip- 
podamia  were  fo  great,  that  many  facrificed  their  life  in 
the  fruitlefs  endeavour  to  obtain  her  hand.  Pelops,  at 
laft,  prelented  himfelf,  undaunted  at  the  fate  of  thofo 
who  had  gone  before  him.;  but  before  he  entered  the 
courfe  he  bribed  Mvrtilus,  and  allured  him  that  he  ftiould, 
fhare  Hippod-.mia’s -favours  if  he  returned  victorious  from, 
the  race.  Myrtilus,  who  was  enamoured  of  Hippodaraia, 
gave  an  old  chariot  to  CEnomaus,  which  broke  in  the 

eon  tie. 
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courfe,  and  caufed  his  death.  Pelops  gained  the  viftory, 
and  married  Hippodamia:  and,  when  Myrtilus  claimed 
the  reward  promifed  to  his  perfidy,  Pelops  threw  him 
headlong  into  the  lea,  where  he  perilhed.  The  Body  of 
Myrtilus,  according  to  Tome,  was  carried  by  the  waves 
to  the  fea-lhore,  where  he  received  an  honourable  burial, 
and,  as  he  was  the  Ion  of  Mercury,  he  was  made  a  conitel- 
lation.  Hygin.  fab.  84,  214. 

MYR'TIS,a  Greek  lady  who  diftinguiflied  herfelf  by  her 
poetical  talents.  She  flouriflied  about  500  years  B.C.  and 
inftrubfed  the  celebrated  Corinna  in  the  feveral  rules  of 
verfification.  Pindar  himfelf  was  alfo  one  of  her  pupils; 
as  to  which,  fee  the  article  Music,  p.  358. 

MYR'TITES,  J\  The  name  of  a  compofition  in  the 
ancient  pharmacy,  made  of  fine  honey  and  the  depurated 
juice  of  myrtle-berries  boiled  up  together  to  a  confid¬ 
ence. 

MYR'TLE,  f.  [myrtus,  Lat.]  A  fragrant  tree  facred  to 
Venus.  See  Myrtus. — The  flower  of  the  myrtle  confifts 
of  feveral  leaves  dilpofed  in  a  circular  order,  which  ex¬ 
pand  in  form  of  a  role  ;  upon  the  top  of  the  foot-ftalk  is 
the  ovary,  which  has  a  fliort  ftar-like  cup,  divided  at  the 
top  into  five  parts,  and  expanded  ;  the  ovary  becomes  an 
oblong  umbilicated  fruit,  divided  into  three  cells,  which 
are  full  of  kidney-lhaped  feeds.  Miller. —  Democritus 
would  have  Concord  like  a  fair  virgin,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  pomegranate,  in  the  other  a  bundle  of  myrtle; 
for  fucli  is  the  nature  of  thefe  trees,  that,  if  they  be 
planted  a  good  fpace  one  from  the  other,  they  will  meet, 
and,  with  twining,  one  embrace  the  other.  Peacliam. 

There  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  rofes. 

With  a  thoufand  fragrant  pofies  ; 

A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  girdle 

lmbroider’d  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle.  Marlow. 

Nor  can  the  mufe  the  gallant  Sidney  pafs 

The  plume  of  war!  with  early  laurels  crown’d, 

The  lover’s  myrtle  and  the  poet’s  bay.  Thomfon.  ' 

Dutch  and  Candleberry  Myrtle.  See  Myrica,  p.  441. 

Myrtle-leaved  Sumach.  See  Coriaria. 

MYRTLE  I'SLAND,  one  of  the  Chandeleur  illands, 
in  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

MYR'TO- CIS'TUS,  f.  in  botany.  See  Hypericum. 

MYR'TO-GENIS'TA.  See  Sophora. 

MYRTOPDES.  See  Myrtus. 

MYR'TOS,  in  ancient  geography,  an  ifland  of  the 
ALgean  Sea,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  mod  foutherly 
point  of  the  ifland  Euboea.  Pliny  fays,  that  it  gave  name 
to  that  part  of  the  Aegean  Sea  called  Myrtoum  Mare. 

MYRTO'UM  MA'RE,  a  part  of  the  ALgean  Sea, 
which  lies  between  Euboea,  Attica,  and  Peloponnelus,  as 
far  as  Cape  Malea.  It  receives  this  name  from  Myrtis,  a 
woman  ;  or  from  Myrtus,  a  lmall  ifland  oppofite  to 
Caryftos  in  Euboea ;  or  from  Myrtilus,  the  fon  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  who  was  drowned  there.  See  thole  articles. 

M  YRTUN'TIUM,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  fea 
which  lies  on  the  coaft  of  Epirus,  between  the  bay  of 
Ambracia  and  Leucas. 

MYR'TUS,  f.  [of  Pliny  and  other  Latin  authors  ; 
p.fjiTo;  of  Ariflole  and  other  good  Greek  authors  ;  enrn 
of  Galen,  Diofcorides,  See.  fabled  to  be  fo  named  from 
Myrjine,  an  Athenian  damfel,  and  favourite  of  Minerva, 
who  was  metamorphofed  into  this  flirub.]  Myrtle  ;  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  icofandria,  order  monogynia, 
natural  order  of  hefperidece,  (myrti,  Juff.)  Generic  Cha¬ 
pters —  Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  four  or  five 
cleft,  bluntilli,  fuperior,  raifed  internally  into  a  fubvil- 
lofie  ring,  permanent.  Corolla:  petals  four  or  five,  ovate, 
entire,  large,  inferted  into  the  calyx.  Stamina  :  filaments 
very  many,  capillary,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  inferted 
into  the  calycine  ring  ;  antherae  roundifli,  lmall.  Piftil- 
lum  ;  germen  inferior,  two-celled  or  three-celled  ;  the 
feeds  fixed  to  the  partition  ;  ftyle  fimple,  filiform;  Itigma 
blunt.  Pericarpium  :  berry  oval,  umbilicated  with  the 
calyx,  one,  two,  or  three,  celled.  Seeds  :  few,  kidney- 
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form. —  EJjhitial  Char  utter.  Calyx  five-cleft,  fuperior; 
petals  five ;  berry  two  or  three-celled  ;  feeds  feveral, 
gibbous. 

Of  this  elegant  and  celebrated  genus,  only  one  real 
fpecies  was  known  to  the  older  botanifts,  of  whofe  varie¬ 
ties,  as  they  are  now, elleemed,  Tournefort  and  the  writers 
of  his  time  made  various  fpecies,  which  fiill  make  a  figure 
in  gardeners’  catalogues,  and  indeed  are,  fome  of  them, 
very  different  from  each  other  in  their  foliage.  In  the 
firft  edition  of  his  Species  Plantarum,  Linnaeus  defines 
feven  fpecies  of  Myrtus,  and,  in  his  fecond,  thirteen.  Of 
thefe,  feveral  have  been  removed  to  other  genera ;  and 
efpecially  the  laft,  M.  leucadendra,  (Sp.  PI.  676.)  was 
fublequently  made  a  di ftindt  genus  by  Linnseus  himfelf. 
See  Melaleuca,  vol.  xiv.  In  the  Mantifla,  74.  is  an  ad¬ 
ditional  Myrtus,  named  angujlifulia ;  for  which,  fee  Me- 
trosideros  anguftifolia,  vol.  xv.  p.273.  Myrtus  brafi- 
liana  of  Linnaeus  is  the  fame  as  Eugenia  uniflora,  vol.vii. 
p.  57.  Perhaps  the  genus  might  better  be  divided  from 
the  number  of  cells  in  the  berry,  and  the  fituation  of  the 
flowers.  Accordingly,  M.  chytraculia  and  zuzygium, 
having  a  one-celled  berry,  are  difmifled  from  this  genus, 
and  will  be  found  under  that  of  Cal  yptranthes,  vol.iii. 
p.  638.  Dr  Smith  obferves,  (Linn.  Tranf.  iii.  279.)  that 
few  genera  are  more  confuted  in  the  -works  of  Linnaeus 
than  this  of  Myrtus.  All  that  properly  belong  to  it,  are 
thofe  that  have  a  corolla  of  five  petals  with  a  five-cleft 
calyx,  and  a  two -celled  or  three-celled  berry.  Thefe 
characters  diftinguifh  it  from  Eugenia,  Pfidium,  and  Ca- 
lyptranthes.  We,  however,  follow  the  arrangement  of 
Mr.  Profeffor  Martyn,  in  his  improved  edition  of  Miller, 
which  enumerates  feveral  fpecies  with  a  four-cleft  calyx  ; 
in  all,  thirty-fix  fpecies,  befides  varieties. 

1.  Myrtus  communis,  or  common  myrtle:  flowers  fo- 
litary ;  involucre  two-leaved.  The  common  myrtle  is 
well  known  as  an  elegant  evergreen  flirub,  native  of  Afia, 
Africa,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  ;  unfortunately, 
too  tender  to  abide  our  winters  without  fome  protection 
in  England,  except  in  the  molt  fouthern  and  weltern 
parts  of  the  ifland.  Trunk  irregular,  branching,  covered 
with  a  brown  rough  fealing  bark.  Leaves  ovate,  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  entire,  fmooth  on  both  Tides;  dark-green, 
paler  underneath,  oppofite,  and  decuflated.  The  flowers 
come  out  lingly  from  the  axils,  and  have  a  two-leaved  in¬ 
volucre  under  them;  corolla  white  ;  berry  inferior  or  be¬ 
low  the  calyx,  lubovate,  crowned  with  the  permanent 
calyx,  flefliy  and  fpongy,  dark  purple  or  black-blue,  three- 
celled;  feeds  in  each  cell  four  or  five,  feldom  more,  kid¬ 
ney-form  gibbous,  whitifh,  filming,  fomewhat  bony  at 
the  back,  the  belly  filled  with  a  fungous  fubftance,  fixed 
to  the  inner  angle  of  the  cells :  they  have  a  fingle  cartila¬ 
ginous  or  fomewdiat-bony  thick  cover,  no  albumen,  the 
the  embryo  conformable  to  the  cavity  of  the  feed,  round- 
ifh,  curved,  milk-white:  cotyledons  femicylindric,  fliort, 
incumbent  :  radicle  twice  the  length  of  the  cotyledons, 
femicircular-curved,  inferior.  They  flower  in  July  and 
Auguft. 

This  elegant  and  fweetly-fcented  flirub  has  been  at  all 
times  the  favourite  theme  of  poets ;  cheriflied  by  lovers, 
as  the  rival  of  the  role  ;  and,  like  that  flower,  dedicated 
to  the  goddefs  of  beauty.  Virgil  mentions  it  always  con 
amore,  and  reprefents  it  as  thriving  moft  fuccefsfully  on 
the  fea-fliores,  (et  amantes  liltora  myrtos.  Geo.  iv.  124.) 
of  which  they  were  reckoned  a  graceful  ornament :  littora 
myrtis  Icetijfima.  And,  indeed,  we  have  a  proof  of  it  in 
this  country  ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  place  in  the  world 
where  myrtles  grow  fo  luftily  and  plentifully  as  on  the 
(bores  of  Devonfliire  and  Cornwall.  Some  of  them,  be¬ 
tween  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  in  height,  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  at  Sidmouth,  Exmouth,  and  all  along  that  Provence- 
like  and  moft  pleafing  margin  of  the  ocean.  They  adorn 
the  cottage  of  the  poor  with  as  much  pleafure  as  the  in- 
clofed  gardens  of  the  rich;  and,  in  October,  are  covered 
with  large  white  blofloms,  which,  efpecially  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  through  the  night,  exhale  a  moft  delightful  per- 
x  fume. 
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fume.  The  imitator  of  Virgil,  in  liis  “  Gardens,”  father. 
Rapin,  whofe  Latin  poem  would  be  more  admired  if  it 
were  better  known,  feems  to  have  had  this  circumftance 
in  view,  when  he  wrote  the  following  paflage : 

Et  quondam,  vt  fama  eft,  cum  primus  aurca  myvios 
Plantaret  Venus  nmbrofis  Jub  vallibus  Idee , 

Nuda  cohort  Mas  circum  ludebat  Amorum, 

Imcentem  ad  lunam,  puree  per  tempura  nodis. 

Quippe  Venus  myrtuni,  plantis  ex  omnibus  unam 
Ipfafibi  optavit  quondam  propriamque  dicavit. 

Non  aliam  <>b  caufam,  fua  velant  fimplice  myrto 
'I'empora  nuptce  omties,  ad J’olemnes  Hymenceoe. 

Ipfa  deum  regina ,  toris  preefeda  mantis, 

Teediferas  adhibet  J'acra  ad  inyfteria  myrtos. 

Hinc  eliam  Elyfiis  in  vallibus,  omnis  amantum 
Tnrba  J'uas  et  habet  myrtos,  et  myrtea  circum 
Silva  tegit,  quos  non  vel  amor  pojl  fata  reliquit, 
Phcsdramque,  trijlemque  Procrin  mcejlamque  Eryphylen. 

Hortorum,  lib.  ii. 

When  fair-hair’d  Venus  in  fweet  Ida’s  vales 
Spread  the  firft  myrtles  to  the  gladdening  gales, 

During  the  placid  hours  of  filent  night, 

And  Phoebe’s  filver  crefcent  (hining  bright, 

A  naked  fwarm  of  cupids,  finding  foon 
The  nafeent  feented  flirubbery,  from  the  moon 
Stole  filver  fpangles  to  bedeck  their  flowers. 

Hence  myrtles  firft  appear’d  in  Cynthia’s  bowers. 

Hence  myrtle-wreaths  adorn  the  virgin  hair 
To  Hymen's  altars  when  young  brides  repair. 

And  myrtle-torches  flied  their  facred  lights 
O’er  myfteries  of  chafte  connubial  rites. 

Hence  thofe,  whofe  love  ftill  burns  beyond  the  grave. 

In  fields  Elyfian  myrtle -trees  will  have, 

Where  Eryphyle,  Phaedra,  Procris,  rove 
In  the  lone  windings  of  a  myrtle-grove. 

The  poet  proceeds,  giving  directions  for  the  prefervation 
of  this  fhrub  againlt  the  rigorous  feafon  of  winter,  as  if 
the  myrtle  had  naturally  required  more  care  in  France 
than  it  does  here.  And,  indeed,  Virgil  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  fame  opinion  concerning  them  in  Italy  ;  for, 
he  fays  j  dam  teneras  defendo  a  frigore  myrtos.  Eel.  vii.  6. 
“  Whilft  I  Ihelter  my  tender  myrtles  from  the  coldnefs  of 
the  weather."  It  was  in  winter,  however,  or  late  in  autumn, 
that  the  Romans  gathered  the  black-myrtle  berries,  Myrta 
cruerda,  to  make  a  fort  of  wine,  which  muft  of  courfe  have 
been  very  bitter,  but  probably  wholefome.  The  wine 
made  of,  orimpregnated  with,  the  juice  of  myrtle-berries, 
was  called  Myrtodamrn.  It  was  not  the  only  inftance 
wherein  the  productions  of  this  ufeful  (hrub  were  admit¬ 
ted  “  aux  honneurs  de  la  table  ;’v  and  it  may  have  often 
happened,  that  the  guefts,  while  their  perfumed  temples 
were  bound  with  myrtle-chapiets,  fnitidum  caput  impedire 
Hor.  Od.  i.  4,  9;)  and  their  lips  empurpled  with 
rite  drops  of  the  Myrtodtimin,  employed  their  teeth  in 
maftieating  the  Myrtatim,  a  fort  of  pudding,  in  which, 
hiftead  of  pepper,  myrtle-berries  were  introduced.  It  ap¬ 
pears  alfo  that,  under  the  name  of  Myrtodanum,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  knew  a  kind  of  Indian  pepper,  the  fruit  of  a  tree 
which  relembled  the  Myrtus  pimenta,  or  allfpice. 

The  myrtle  and  its  berries  are  ftyled  bicolor  by  Ovid, 
on  account  of  the  different  green  of  the  leaves,  and  various 
degrees  of  purple  in  the  berries.  This  flirub  was  among 
the  obedient  trees,  which,  by  the  charms  of  his  lyre,  the 
difconfolate  Orpheus  forced  to  take  a  deliberate  walk  and 
waltz  up  the  fummit  of  Haemus  :  Et  bicolor  myrtus ;  (Met. 
book  x.  98.)  Myrtea  Jiha  J'ubcJl  bico/oribus  objita  buecis ; 
fib.  xi,  234.)  Plitedrus  in  the  xviith  fable  of  the  third 
book,  mentioning  the  trees  which  the  gods  relpeCfively 
placed  under  their  protection,  fays  that  the  myrtle  was 
cliofen  by  Venus  :  et  myrtus  placuit  Veneri.  Why  the 
goddels  of  fleeting  and  temporary  pleafures,  of  beauty 
that  fades  fo  foon,  of  love  that  lafts  fo  fliort  a  time,  ihould 
have  feleCted  an  evergreen  for  her  favourite  tree,  is  not 
cafily  accounted  for,  v.11  lefts  it  were  to  teach  by  con  trait, 
Vol.  XVI.  No.  1126. 


and  warn  by  oppofition.  In  confequence  of  this,  myrtles 
have  been  admitted  in  all  luxuriant  deferiptions  of  Pa- 
phian  bowers.  Voltaire  had  too  much  tafte  to  forget  them 
in  his  defeription  of  the  Temple  of  Love  : 

La,  tous  les  champs  voifins  peuples  de  myrtes  verds, 

N’ont  jamais  reflenti  l’outrage  des  liivers. 

Henriade,  Chant  ix. 

Where  could  Anacreon,  the  conftant  worfliipper  of 
Venus,  Cupid,  and  Bacchus,  find  himfolf  more  at  eafe 
than  under  the  perfumed  (hades  of  a  myrtle  ihrtibbery  ? 
His  Firft  Ode  begins  with  thele  words: 

Ewi  pvpaivxu;  Tepecan? 

Etts  iva.it;  7roi«i; 

XropEca?,  SsAw  TrpoTrimv. 

Where  myrtles  checquer  the  green  bowers, 

Where  lotus  fpreads  her  facred  flowers, 

Reclining  there,  I  love  to  drink. 

It  appears,  alfo,  that  myrtle-wreaths  were  ufed  to  adorn 
the  viClors  at  the  Ifthmic  games,  according  to  Pindar, 
when  they  had  twice  obtained  the  prize.  See  Find.  Iftm. 
Od.  iv. 

The  -lack  juice  of  the  berries,  and  the  circumftance  of 
darts  and  lances  being  made  of  myrtle-twigs,  furnilhed 
the  fanciful  mind  of  the  Mantuan  bard  with  the  curious 
(lory  of  Polydorus,  related  in  the  third  book  of  the/Eneid. 
Paufanias,  Pliny,  See.  mention  the  myrtle  as  belonging  to 
Venus ;  and  Ariftophanes,  in  his  play  of  “  the  Birds,” 
fays,  that  myrtles  are  II ■A-o'resvp.ct.ra.  ; 

“  the  Virginal  Gardens  ot  the  Graces.” 

Venus  and  Mars  were  fo  intimately  united  by  the  en¬ 
dearments  of  love,  that  the  myrtle  of  pieafure  was  often 
let  by  the  laurel  of  victory.  Hence  Virgil  lays:  et  te  ( hturi  ) 
proxima  myrte.  “  The  laurel  and  the  myrtle  fweets  agree.” 
Eel.  ii.  54.  Javelins  were  made  of  myrtle  ;  and  Camilla 
is  reprelented  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  with  a  myrtle- 
fpear  in  her  hand  :  Pujlorahm  prcejixa  cufpide  MyrCum. 
Dryden  tranflates  thus : 

She  (hakes  her  myrtle  jav’lin,  and  behind 
Her  Lycian  quiver  dances  in  the  wind.  JEn.  vii. 

But  what  eftabliflies  molt  indubitably  the  claim  of  the 
myrtle  to  military  and  martial  fame,  is  the  faCt  which  has 
been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  Pliny,  1.  xv.  c.  19.  Triumphant 
de  Sabinis  Pofth.  Tudertus,  primus  omnium  ovans,  tngrejfut 
urbem  myrto  coronatus,  which  palfage  Rapin  has  ceruaed 
in  the  following  manner : 

Is  turn  zirnts  hmios  myrto.  Sibi  vidor  ov  ant  eft. 

Ilia  nedebat  quondam  de  fronde  coronam, 

Tudertus,  vietis  que  prior  de  more  Sabiwis 
ImpoJuit  capiti  myrtum ,  inferuitque  iriiempkis. 

Nor  this  the  whole  of  all  the  myrtle’s  praifo. 

Its  verdant  leaves  attach’d  to  purple  bays 
Enwreath’d  the  victor’s  brow,  when  Sabines  bled, 

And  at  Tudertus’  feet  their  weapons  laid. 

By  him  a  crown  of  myrtle  firft  was  worn. 

And  myrtles  fince  triumphal  pomp  adorn. 

We  read  in  Nehemiah,  ch.  viii.  ver.  15,  that  at  the  feaft 
of  the  tabernacles  the  myrtle  was  one  of  the  ckofm  trees, 
the  boughs  of  which,  were  interwoven  with  palm  and 
olive  branches,  and  others,  to  form  the  bowers,  or  booths, 
under  which  the  congregation  l’at  to  hear  the  reading  of 
the  law  of  God.  I11  Zechariah,  k  8,  10,  n,  myrtle-trees 
are  mentioned  as  growing  in  the  wlley  where  the  man  ap¬ 
peared  riding  a  red  horle.  But  the  meaning  of  this,  pafi&ge 
is  too  abftruie  for  us  to  g.uefs  why  the  myrtle  (hould 
have  been  introduced  in  this  typical  vifion. 

The  myrtle  is  a  rare  inftance  of  the  fame  name  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  all  the  modern  European 
languages,  with  a  very  flight  difference.  Thus  in.  Greek 
it  is  pvfo-ir/i  and  pvfn 0$ ;  in  Latin,  myrtus;  in  German  it 
is  myrte,  or  my nteubaum ;  in  Dutch,  myrtus  ;  in  Dan i ill, 
myrtei-.;  in  Swedifli,  niyrten;  in  French  m.iriz.;  in  Italian 
and  Spanifli,  nitric;  in  Portuguese,  murta ,  or  myrta.  But 
6  A  a  fearcher 
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a  fearcher  after  etymology  might  be  puzzled  at  fil'd;  to 
guefs  how  the  letter  l  infinuated  itfelf  into  the  name  of 
this  fhrub,  fince  they  find  it  not  in  any  of  the  above  de¬ 
rivations.  The  fa  ft  is,  that  the  Englifh  word  originates 
immediately  from  myrtilli,  the  name  under  which  myrtle- 
berries  were  fent  to  England  from  Italy. 

The  cultivation  of  the  myrtle  in  England,  is  affigned' 
in  the  Kew  Catalogue  to  the  year  1629,  when  Parkinfon 
informs  us  that  he  had  three  forts  (varieties)  in  his  gar¬ 
den  ;  the  broad-leaved  and  two  varieties  of  the  box¬ 
leaved  :  Gerard  however,  in  1 597,  fays  that  myrtles  never 
bear  any  fruit  in  England,  which  furely  implies  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  it  among  us  before  that  period.  And  Bradley 
informs  us,  that  the  myrtle  was  introduced  by  fir  Francis 
Carew  and  fir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1585,  when  they  relided 
in  Spain,  and  difcovered  the  preparations  for  the  Spanifh 
armada  againft  us.  Mr.  Evelyn  alfo,  in  the  year  1678, 
fays,  “  I  know  of  one  (a  myrtil)  near  eighty  years  old, 
which  has  been  continually  expofed,  unlefs  it  be,  that  in 
forne  exceeding  (harp  feafons  a  little  dry  ftraw  has  been 
thrown  upon  it.”  Perhaps  he  may  allude  to  the  tree  at 
Bedington.  But  that  was.  the  Spanifh  broad-leaved  or 
orange-leaved,  variety,  which  Miller  and  Bradley  report 
to  have  been  above  eighteen  feet  high,  and  to  havefpread 
about  forty-five  feet.  Box-leaved  and  orange-leaved  are 
laid  by  Johnfon  to  have  been  “  nourifhed  in  the  garden 
of  Miltreffe  Tuggie  in  Weflminfter,  in  1633.” 

The  principal  varieties  are  erefted  into  fpecies  by  Mr. 
Miller.  Their  differences,  as  he  has  given  them,  are  thefe. 

a.  Common  broad-leaved,  or  Roman,  myrtle.  This 
grows  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  England,  but 
is  much  higher  in  Italy,  where  it  is  the  principal  under¬ 
wood  of  fome  of  the  forefts.  The  leaves  are  broader  than 
moil  of  the  other  varieties,  being  an  inch  in  breadth  ; 
they  are  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a  lucid  green,  end  in 
acute  points,  and  are  fubfeffile,  or  on  very  fhort  footftalks. 
The  flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  other  varieties,  on 
<pretty  long  (lender  peduncles,  from  two  to  four  at  the 
fame  axil.  Berries  ovate,  or  oblong-ovate,  very  dark  pur¬ 
ple,  fo  that  they  feem  to  be  black  when  ripe,  inclofing 
from  three  to  fix  hard  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  This  variety 
is  called  by  fome  the  flowering  myrtle,  becaufe  it  flowers 
more  freely  in  England  than  the  others.  By  others  the 
Homan  myrtle,  becaufe  it  abounds  about  Rome.  The 
woods  between  Leghorn  and  Pifa  have  cork-trees  for  the 
timber,  and  myrtle  for  the  underwood. 

p.  Box-leaved  myrtle  :  leaves  oval,  fmall,  feflile,  of  a 
lucid  green,  and  ending  in  obtufe  points.  The  branches 
weak,  aqd  frequently  hanging  down,  when  permitted  to 
grow  without  Shortening;  the  bark  is  grey i fit.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  fmall,  and  come  late  in  the  fummer.  The  berries 
are  fmall  and  round. 

y.  Common  Italian  myrtle  with  ovate-lanceolate  leaves, 
ending  in  acute  points.  The  branches  grow  more  ere£t 
than  in  either  of  the  preceding,  as  do  alfo  the  leaves, 
whence  it  is  called  by  the  gardeners  upright  myrtle.  The 
flowers  are  not  large,  and  the  petals  are  marked  with  pur¬ 
ple  at  their  points,  whilft  they  remain  clofed :  the  berries 
are  fmall,  oval,  and  of  a  purple  colour.  This  is  the  va¬ 
riety  delineated  on  the  annexed  Engraving  at  fig.  1.  It 
is  obfervable,  that  the  leaves  of  this  fhrub  have  no  pun¬ 
gent  or  even  lenfible  fmell,  unlefs  bruifed  between  the  fin¬ 
gers.  The  leaves  and  flowers  have  an  aftringent  quality, 
and  are  ufed  for  cleanfing  the  fkin,  fixing  the  teeth  when 
loofened  by  the  fcurvy,  and  ftrengthening  the  fibres. 
From  the  flowers  and  young  tops  is  drawn  a  diftilled  water 
that  is  deterfive,  aftringent,  cofmetic,  and  ufed  in  gargles. 
A  decoftion  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  is  applied  in  fomen¬ 
tations.  The  berries  have  a  binding  deterfive  quality; 
and  the  chemical  oil  obtained  from  them  is  excellent  for. 
the  hair,  and  ufed  in  pomatums  and  raoft  other  external 
beautifiers  of  the  face  and  fkin.  As  an  internal  medicine, 
thefe  berries  have  little  or  no  merit. 

There  is  a  fub-variety  of  this  with  white  berries  ;  and 
the  nutmeg-myrtle  feems  to  be  only  a  variety  of  this,  feve- 
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ral  plants  raifed  from  the  feed  of  it  being  fo  like  the  Ita¬ 
lian  myrtle  as  hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it. 

S.  Orange-leaved  or  (or  as  it  is  called  by  fome)  bay¬ 
leaved  myrtle,  has  aftronger  ftalk  and  branches,  and  riles 
to  a  greater  height.  The  leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate,  in 
clutters  found  the  branches,  and  of  a  dark  green.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  middling  fize,  and  come  out  fparingly 
from  between  the  leaves.  The  berries  are  oval,  and  fmaller 
than. thofe  of  the  firft.  It  is  not  fo  hardy  as  that. 

e.  Portugal  myrtle  :  leave?  lefs  than  an  inch  long,  and 
not  more  than  half  an  inch  broad,  lanceolate-ovate  acute, 
of  a  dull  green,  and  fet  pretty  dole  on  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  fmaller. 

£.  Broad-leaved  Dutch  myrtle:  leaves  much  lefs  than 
thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  more  pointed,  Handing 
clofe  together  on  the  branches ;  the  midrib  on  the  under 
fide  of  the  leaves  is  of  a  purple  colour ;  they  are  of  a  darker 
green,  and  fit  clofer  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  are 
fmaller,  and  on  fhorter  peduncles :  they  come  out  a  little 
later  than  the  common  fort. 

The  double-flowering  myrtle  is  probably  a  variety  of 
this  ;  the  leaves  and  growth  of  the  plant,  the  fize  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  time  of  flowering,  agreeing  better  with 
this  than  any  of  the  others.  Mr.  Miller,  in  his  plate,  has 
figured  the  double  myrtle  as  a  variety  of  the  Italian. 

v.  Rofemary-leaved,  or,  as  fome  call  it,  thyme-leaved 
myrtle,  has  the  branches  growing  pretty  ereft  :  the  leaves 
fmall,  narrow,  acute,  feflile,  and  of  a  lucid  green.  Flowers 
fmall,  appearing  late  in  the  feafon. 

The  above  varieties  are  conftant ;  others  there  are  which 
are  propagated  in  the  gardens  and  nurferies  for  fale,  which 
are  lefs  confiderable  and  more  variable.  It  may  fuffice  to 
give  the  names  of  thefe:  1.  Gold-ftriped  broad-leaved 
myrtle.  2.  Broad-leaved  Jews’ myrtle,  having  frequently 
the  leaves  in  threes,  on  which  account  it  is  faid  to  be  in 
efteem  among  the  Jews  in  their  religious  ceremonies.  3. 
Gold-ftriped  orange-leaved  myrtle.  4.  Silver-ftriped  Ita¬ 
lian  myrtle.  5.  Striped  box-leaved  myrtle.  6.  Silver- 
ftriped  rofemary-leaved  myrtle.  7.  Silver-ftriped  nutmeg 
myrtle.  8.  Cock’s-comb  or  bird’s-neft  myrtle. 

2.  Myrtus  tomentofa,  or  woolly-leaved  myrtle  :  pe¬ 
duncles  one-flowered ;  leaves  triple-nerved,  tomentofe  un¬ 
derneath.  Branches  round,  tomentofe.  Leaves  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  elliptic,  blunt,  above  dark  and  veined,  re¬ 
flex  at  the  edge,  the  nerves  more  confpicuous  underneath  3 
fmooth  above,  hoary  underneath,  on  very  fhort  petioles. 
Loureiro  thus  deferibes  it  under  the  name  of  M.  canef- 
cens:  Stems  fhrubby,  ereft,  fix  feet  high,  manifold, 
fmooth,  whitifh,  even  ;  with  fpreading  branches.  Leaves 
quite  entire,  three-nerved,  hoary  ;  on  petioles  connate 
with  the  ftalk.  Flowers  purplifh,  folitary,  fcattered,  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  berried  five-cleft  calyx,  with  rounded  fpread¬ 
ing  unequal  fegments,  and  an  involucre  of  two  fmaller 
leaves  underneath.  Petals  five,  roundifh,  fpreading, 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Stamens  nearly  equal  to  the  co¬ 
rolla.  Berry  ovate,  crowned,  tomentofe,  black-purple, 
three-celled,  with  a  juicy,  blackifh,  fweet-aftringent,  ef- 
culentpulp;  and  many  minute  roundifh  feeds.  Native 
of  China  and  Cochinchina.  Introduced  about  1776,  by 
Mrs.  Norman.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

3.  Myrtus  alpina,  or  alpine  myrtle:  peduncles  folitary, 
terminating,  one-flowered,  very  fhort ;  leaves  ovate ; 
branchlets  in  fours,  faftigiate  5  Item  arboreous.  Native 
of  Jamaica. 

4.  Myrtus  procera,  or  tall  myrtle :  peduncles  cluf- 
tered, axillary,  one-flowered;  leaves  ovate-acuminate,  flat, 
fmooth;  branches  rod-like  ;  Item  arboreous.  5.  Myrtus 
liguftrina,  or  privet-myrtle  :  peduncles  folitary,  and 
branched,  terminating,  one-flowered;  leaves  lanceolate, 
blunt,  convex,  lucid.  6.  Myrtus  crenulata,  or  notch¬ 
leaved  myrtle  :  peduncles  folitary,  axillary,  commonly 
three-flowered  ;  leaves  roundifh,  crenulate,  fmooth.  Na¬ 
tives  of  Hifpaniola. 

7.  Myrtus  cerafina,  or  cherry-myrtle :  peduncles  lateral 
and  terminating,  one-flowered  ;  leaves  oblong,  fhining, 
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dotted  underneath.  Tlie  whole  of  this  (hrub  is  fmooth. 
Branches  round,  with  an  alh-eoloured  bark.  Leaves  an 
inch  long,  blunt,  the  upper  furface  fo  hie  what  veined  and 
fliining,  with  a  groove  along  the  middle;  the  under  vein- 
lefs,  pale,  dotted,  in  clufters.  Native  of  the  Caribbee- 
illands.  The  fruit  has  a  very  thin  black  (kin,  with  a  very* 
fmall  purple  fvveetilh  pulp,  including  two  white  Hones,  flat 
on  one  fide,  convex  on  the  other,  together  making  a  fphere. 

It  is  fo  like  a  black  cherry,  that  it  has  that  name  in  Jamaica. 

8.  Myrtus  tenuifolia,  or  fine-leaved  myrtle  :  peduncles 
axillary,  folitary,  one-flowered  ;  leaves  linear,  mucronu- 
late.  This  is  an  elegant ‘little  fiirub,  with  leaves  fome- 
what  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  a  line  in 
breadth,  (lightly  revolute,  downy  beneath.  Flower-ftalks 
filky,  (horter  than  the  leaves,  each  bearing  a  linall  white 
flower,  often  tinged  externally  with  red,  and  not  unlike 
the  common  myrtle-bloffom,  though  fcarcely  half  fo  large. 
Calyx  nearly  fmooth.  Petals  downy.  Germen  very  filky. 
Native  of  New  South  Wales. 

9.  Myrtus  Brafiliana,.  or  Brafilian  myrtle  :  flowers  foli¬ 
tary  ;  peduncles  naked  ;  petals  fubciliate.  This  plant 
(lands  in  the  latter  editions  of  Linnasus  in  three  different 
places,  being  his  Eugenia  uniflora,  Myrtus  Brajiliana ,  and 
Plinia pedunculata.  See  Eugenia  uniflora. 

10.  Myrtus  biflora,  or. two- flowered  myrtle:  peduncles 
two-flou'ered  ;  leaves  lanceolate.  This  rifes  with,  a  di¬ 
vided  trunk  to  the  heigh t  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fending 
out  many  oppofite  branches,  covered  with  a  grey  bark. 
Leaves  (horter  and  rounder  at  the  points,  fmoother  and  of 
a  firmer  texture,  than  in  M.  pimenta.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  between  the  leaves,  on 
(lender  footftalks,  about  an  inch  in  length,  two  generally 
from  the  fame  point ;  berries  round,  of  a  brighter  colour 
Than  the  pimenta.  This  tree  retaining  its  leaves,  which 
are  of  a  fplendent  green,  all  the  year,  it  makes  a  good  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  but  the  flowers,  being  fmall,  and  growing 
thinly  upon  the  branches,  do  not  make  any  great  figure. 
It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  whence  Mr.  Miller  received  it, 
and  cultivated  it  (bme  years  before  1759. 

11.  Myrtus  trinervia,  or  three-nerved  myrtle :  pedun¬ 
cles  axillary,  three- flowered  ;  leaves  ovate-acuminate, 
three-nerved,  tomentofe  underneath.  Leaves  large  and 
handfome.  Flowers  fmall,  generally  three  together,  on 
fhort  hairy  forked  flower-ftalks.  Although  the  teeth  of 
the  calyx,  and  the  petals  alfo,  are  generally  four  only,  it  is 
a  true  Myrtus,  and  not  an  Eugenia,  the  fruit  being  a  berry 
with  many  fliining  gibbous  curved  feeds.  It  has  but  one 
cell  when  ripe,  but  the  germen  appears  to  be  divided  into 
two  or  three  cells.  Native  of  New  South  Wales. 

Loureiro  has  a  different  (pecies  under  the  fame  name. 
He  defcribes  it  as  a  tree  twelve  feet  in  height,  with  fpread- 
ing  branches.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  quite  entire, 
three-nerved,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  petioled.  Flowers 
white,  (ubterminating,  in  long  racemes.  The  berries  are 
fcarcely  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  eatable.  Native 
of  Cochinchina. 

12,  Myrtus  anguftifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  myrtle  :  pe¬ 
duncles  umbelled  ;  leaves  fubfeflile.  Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  See  Metrosideros. 

13.  Myrtus  lsevis,  or  fmooth  myrtle:  peduncles  um¬ 
belled ;  leaves  ovate,  acuminate.  Stem  thrubby,  entirely 
fmooth.  Branches  and  branchlets  alternate,  ereft.  Leaves 
from  the  alternate  buds,  Angle,  in  pairs,  or  in  threes, 
(harply  ferrate,  veined,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  pale  under¬ 
neath,  fpreading,  unequal,  an  inch  long  and  more,  on 
petioles  half  a  line  in  length.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  Cra¬ 
taegus  villofa  and  laevis.  From  the  firft,  however,  it  dif¬ 
fers  in  being  wholly  fmooth,  in  having  one  piftil,  and  ag¬ 
gregate  leaves  :  from  the  fecond,  in  having  one  piftil,  and 
ovate  (lender  leaves,  longly  acuminate.  Native  of  Japan. 

14.  Myrtus  lucida,  or  (hining  myrtle  :  peduncles  lub- 
triflorous;  leaves  fubfeflile,  lanceolate,  attenuated.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  Angular  ft r uft ure,  being  from  ovate  re¬ 
markably  attenuated  into  a  lanceolate  top.  Flowers  five- 
petalled.  Native  of  Surinam. 
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15.  Myrtus  cumini.orfcented  myrtle :  peduncles  many- 
flowered;  leaves  lanceolate-ovate.  This  is  a  tree  with 
round  alh-coloured  branches:  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

16.  Myrtus  liueata,  or  lineated  myrtle  :  flowers  axillary, 
fubfeflile ;  leaves  ovate-acuminate,  rigid,  marked  with 
lines,  hoary  underneath.  Native  of  Hifpaniola. 

17.  Myrtus  cordata,  or  heart-leaved  myrtle:  flowers 
axillary  and  lateral,  fubfeflile ;  leaves  feflile,  cordate,  ovate, 
(hining.  Branches  afli-coloured,  fmooth,  as  is  the  whole 
plant,  comprefled  at  top.  Leaves  an  inch  long,  fomewhat 
leathery,  margined,  very  blunt  and  fmooth,  veined,  dotted 
underneath,  and  paler.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

18.  Myrtus  paliens,  or  alh-coloured  myrtle:  racemes 
terminating,  pubefcent ;  pedicels  one-flowered  ;  leaves 
broad-lanceolate,  attenuated,  dotted  above.  Branches 
round,  alh-coloured,  comprefled  a  little  at  top.  Leaves 
two  inches  long,  blunt,  fomewhat  coriaceous,  very  fmooth 
and  even,  veinlefs,  having  a  groove  along  the  middle,  and 
a  nerve  within  the  edge,  as  in  M.  Zeylanica. 

19.  Myrtus  dumofa,  or  prickly  myrtle :  racemesaxil¬ 
lary,  very  fliort ;  leaves  petioled,  broad-lanceolate,  acu¬ 
minate.  Branches  with  a  coated  chinky  bark.  Leaves 
two  inches  long,  membranaceous,  with  numerous  Am¬ 
ple  tranfverfe  veins,  having  a  longitudinal  nerve  within 
the  edge  on  each  fide,  paler  underneath,  on  fliort  petioles; 
the  young  ones  are  villofe-filky.  It  differs  from  M.  gla- 
brata  of  Swartz  in  having  flat  membranaceous  leaves,  and 
few-flowered  racemes  ;  from  M.  difticha  of  the  fame  au¬ 
thor,  by  its  few-flowered  peduncles,  and  leaves  not  bent 
down.  This  and  the  preceding  are  natives  of  South 
America,  and  were  communicated  to  Vahl  by  Mr.  Forfyth. 

20.  Myrtus  buxifolia,  or  box-leaved  myrtle:  racemelets 
very  fliort,  cluftered,  axillary ;  leaves  wedge-fliaped,  ob¬ 
long,  fomewhat  convex.  Native  of  the  Welt  Indies. 

ai.  Myrtus  glabrata,  or  polifhed  myrtle:  racemelets 
very  fliort,  axillary,  many-flowered  ;  leaves  elliptic,  acu¬ 
minate,  convex,  coriaceous,  very  fmooth.  Native  of 
Hifpaniola. 

22.  Myrtus  difticha,  or  cleft-leaved  myrtle  :  peduncles 
axillary,  many-flowered,  (horter  than  the  leaves ;  leaves 
diftich,  bent  down,  ovate-lanceolate;  branches  fpreading. 

23.  Myrtus  monticola,  or  mountain-myrtle:  peduncles 
many-flowered,  very  fliort,  axillary,  folitary;  leaves  ovate, 
blunted,  flat,  very  fmooth.  24.  Myrtus  axillaris,  or  ax¬ 
illary  myrtle  :  peduncles  many-flowered,  very  fliort,  axil¬ 
lary,  cluftered  ;  leaves  ovate-acuminate,  lhining,  flat. 
Natives  of  Jamaica. 

25.  Myrtus  gregii,  or  round-leaved  myrtle  :  pedun¬ 
cles  many-flowered,  axillary  ;  leaves  ovate-elliptic-acute, 
quite  entire,  pubefcent  underneath.  Native  of  Antigua, 
Barbadoes,  and  Dominica. 

26.  Myrtus  dioica,  or  double  myrtle  :  peduncles  tri- 
chotomous-panicled ;  leaves  oblong ;  flowers  dicecous.  . 
Native  of  America.  Communicated  to  Linnsus  by 
Miller. 

27.  Myrtus  virgultofa,  or  fpriggy  myrtle  :  peduncles 
axillary  and  terminating,  panicled  or  racemed  ;  leaves  >• 
broad-lanceolate,  attenuated.  Branches  rod-like,  fmooth, 
with  an  afh-coloured  bark,  the  young  ones  villofe.  Leaves 
petioled,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  more  in  length,  (harpifn 
at  the  bafe,  fmooth  above  and  fliining,  pale  underneath 
and  veined.;  the  younger  ones  fomewhat  dotted  above. 
Native  of  Jamaica,  Santa  Cruz,  &c. 

28.  Myrtus  fplendens,  or  fliining  myrtle  :  peduncles 
axillary,  folitary,  trichotomous  ;  leaves  elliptic-acumi¬ 
nate,  flat,  veined,  fcariofe,  (hining;  branches  rod-like. 
Native  of  Hifpaniola. 

29.  Myrtus  Zeylanica,  or  Ceylon  myrtle  :  racemes  ax¬ 
illary  and  terminating;  pedicels  commonly  four- flowered  ; 
leaves  ovate,  attenuated,  dotted  above.  This  has  a  ftrong 
upright  (talk,  covered  with  a  fmooth  grey  bark,  dividing 
towards  the  top  into  many  (lender  (tiff  branches.  Leaves 
near  two  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  broad, 
of  a  lucid  green,  and  on  very  ihort  footftalks.  The  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  feveral  on  one 
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common  peduncle,  which  branches  out ;  and  each  flower 
(lands  on  a  very  (lender  pedicel :  they  are  very  like  the 
flowers  of  the  Italian  myrtle.  In  Linnceus’s  Flora  Zey- 
lanica,  the  calyxes  are  faid  to  be  five-toothed,  the  corollas 
five-petalled,  and  the  berries  white  :  according  to  Lou- 
reiro,  the  calyx  is  four-cleft,  the  corolla  four-petalled  ; 
the  ftaniens  about  one  hundred  in  number;  the  berry 
white,  final!,  rpundifti,  one-celled,  containing  about  eight 
feeds ;  but  he  doubts  whether  his  plant  be  the  fame  with 
Herman’s.  Native  of  Ceylon  ;  probably  of  other  parts 
of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  of  Cochinchina.  Cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  before  1759. 

30.  Myrtus  androfsemoides :  racemes  axillary  and 
terminating,  fubcompound  ;  pedicels  three-flowered  ; 
leaves  ovate-oblong,  feflile.  The  whole  plant  is  frnooth. 
Branches  obfcurely  four-cornered  at  top.  Leaves  very 
large,  being  a  hand  or  more  in  length,  veined,  a  little  at¬ 
tenuated  at  top,  blunt,  not  dotted  on  either  fide.  Lou- 
reiro  defcribes  the  fpecies  to  which  he  gives  this  name,  as 
a  very  branching  fmall  tree  or  Ihrub,  five  feet  high,  with 
reddiih-white  flowers,  the  calyx  five-toothed,  the  corolla 
five-petalled.  Berry  dulky-red.  Native  of  Ceylon,  and 
perhaps  of  Cochinchina. 

31.  Myrtus  caryophyllata :  peduncles  trichotomous, 
terminating;  calyxes  undivided;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 
undotted.  This  is  a  tree  with  round  branches.  Native 
of  Ceylon  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies :  not  of 
America. 

32.  Myrtus  acris:  peduncles  axillary  and  terminating, 
corymbed,  trichotomous,  longer  than  the  leaves ;  leaves 
elliptic-convex,  coriaceous,  veined,  dotted;  ftem  arbo¬ 
reous.  This  may  contend  the  palm  of  elegance  with  moft 
trees.  It  grows  (lowly,  and  flowers  late,  twice  in  a  year. 
By  age  it  acquires  thicknefs  and  height  beyond  medio¬ 
crity.  Trunk  handfome,  ftraight,  forming  a  very  lofty 
thick  beautiful  pyramidal  head.  Bark  in  the  younger 
trees  brown,  then  afh-coloured,  finally  white  entirely,  or 
with  large  yellow  fpots  ;  it  is  very  frnooth  and  even,  ef- 
peeially  in  old  trees,  but  here  and  there  hangs  down  in 
(lender  (hreds;  the  flavour  is  aftringent,  not  without 
fomething  of  aromatic.  Timber  very  hard,  red,  compafif, 
ponderous,  and  capable  of  being  polilhed  ;  uffed  for  the 
cogs  of  wheels  in  the  fugar-mills,  and  other  works  where 
confiderable  (ridlion  is  required.  Leaves  numerous,  quite 
entire,  fliining,  bright  green,  with  tranfverfe  veins,  blunt, 
attenuated  into  a  (liort  petiole  ;  they  are  always  oppofite, 
commonly  three  or  four  inches  long,  of  a  very  (weet  aro¬ 
matic  (rneil,  and  on  account  of  their  agreeable  aftringency 
are  ufed  for  fauce  with  food.  Flowers  fmall,  white  with 
a  flight  tinge  of  rednefs.  Berries  round,  the  fizeof  peafc, 
crowned  with  the  remains  of  the  calyx,  having  an  aro¬ 
matic  fmell  and  tafte,  which  render  them  agreeable  for 
culinary  purpofes  :  they  contain  about  feven  or  eight 
feeds.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies  ;  Martinico,  Guada- 
lotipe,  and  Grenada,  where  it  is  called  Bois  d'Inde,  and 
is  fuppoled  to  have  been  introduced  from  the  Eaft  Indies. 
It  is,  however,  a  different  fpecies  from  the  M.  caryophyl¬ 
lata  of  that  country.  Brown  fays  it  is  common  in  An¬ 
tigua  and  Jamaica,  as  well  as  Barbadoes,  and  grows  ge¬ 
nerally  to  a  confiderable  fize  ;  that  it  fills  the  woods  w'ith 
the  fragrant  lmell  of  its  leaves,  nearly  refeinbling  that  of 
cinnamon  ;  but  that  the  bark  has  no  warmth  cf  that  fort, 
though  the  berries  refemble  cloves  very  much,  both  in 
form  and  flavour.  It  is  commonly  called  wild  cinnamon 
or  wild  clove  tree,  in  Antigua  and  Jamaica.  It  is  the  bay- 
berry  of  Hughes. 

33.  Myrtus  coriacea,  or  fumach-leaved  myrtle :  pedun¬ 
cles  trichotomous,  terminating ;  leaves  roundifti-elliptic, 
convex,  coriaceous,  veinlefs,  dotted,  fliining  on  both  fides. 
The  whole  of  this  plant  is  frnooth.  Leaves  petioled,  an 
inch  long,  emarginate,  from  a  reflex  margin  becoming 
convex,  the  upper  furface  fliining  very  much,  veinlefs, 
tranfverfely  but  obliquely  marked  with  dufky  nerved 
lines;  the  under  furface  lefs  fliining  :  the  younger  leaves 
veined  on  both  fides,  with  minute  railed  dots  (battered 
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over  the  under  furface,  which  vanilh  in  the  older  leaves, 
and  they  have  dulky  fpots  imprefled  on  the  upper  furface. 
Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Sent  to  Mr.  Philip  Miller 
by  Mr.  Robert  Millar,  furgeon,  from  Carthagena  in  New 
Spain. 

34.  M)rrtus  fragrans,  or  fragrant  myrtle  :  peduncles 
axillary,  trichotomous,  and  fimple;  leaves  ovate,  (lightly 
convex,  fomewhat  coriaceous,  dotted,  frnooth  ;  ftem  ar¬ 
boreous.  Native  of  Jamaica  and  Guiana. 

35.  Myrtus  Chinenfis,  or  Chinefe  myrtle:  peduncles 
many-flowered ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  ferrate,  hairy. 
This  is  an  upright  (lirub;  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with 
few,  afcending,  branches.  Flowers  white.  Native  of 
China  near  Canton. 

36.  Myrtus  pimenta,  pimento,  Jamaica  pepper,  or  all- 
fpice :  flowers  trichotomous-panicled  ;  leaves  oblong- 
lanceolate.  This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet 
or  more,  with  a  ftraight  trunk,  covered  with  a  frnooth 
brown  bark,  dividing  upwards  into  many  branches  which 
come  out  oppofite,  garniflied  with  oblong-acuminate 
leaves,  refembiing  thofe  of  the  bay-tree  in  form,  colour, 
and  texture,  but  longer,  (being  four  inches  in  length,) 
and  placed  by  pairs  :  when  thefe  are  bruifed  or  broken, 
they  have  a  very  fine  aromatic  odour  like  that  of  the  fruit. 
The  branches  grow  very  regular,  fo  that  the  trees  make 
a  fine  appearance  ;  and,  as  they  retain  their  leaves  through 
the  year,  the  trees  are  worthy  of  being  propagated  for  or¬ 
nament  and  (hade  about  the  habitations  of  the  planter*. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  loofe  bunches  from  the 
fide  of  the  branches,  towards  their  ends,  each  branch  is 
alfo  terminated  by  a  larger  bunch  than  the  other;  the 
flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous  colour.  A  branch 
of  this  is  (liown  on  the  Plate,  at  fig.  2. 

Mr.  Miller  fays  they  are  male  and  female  upon  diftinft 
trees,  and  defcribes  both.  Swartz  informs  us,  that  the 
pimento  is  a  polygamous  tree,  having  the  barren  and  fer¬ 
tile  (lowers  either  together,  or  on  a  riiftinfet  tree  ;  that  the 
calyx,  which  is  called  the  fruit,  or  is  inferior,  is  prefent 
in  moft  of  the  fpecies,  but  by  no  means  fuffices  for  the 
charadfter  of  a  diliinfef  genus,  rather  performing  the  office 
of  a  bradte ;  and  that  the  berry  is  moft  commonly  one- 
feeded,  though  foinetimes  it  feems  to  be  three-feeded. 

Brown  fays,  that  fome  of  thefe  trees  are  frequently  ob- 
ferved  to  be  barren,  which  has  introduced  a  notion  among 
the  people  of  Jamaica,  of  their  being  male  and  female 
trees  in  general,  and  that  fome  of  the  male  or  barren  trees 
were  requifite  in  every  walk  ;  all  thofe  however  that  he 
obferved,  bore  only  hermaphrodite  flowers  ;  and  he  was 
credibly  informed  that  thofe  called  male  trees,  when  lop¬ 
ped  and  broken  like  the  reft  for  one  or  two  years,  bear 
very  well ;  which  he  is  the  more  apt  to  believe,  as  he  never 
obferved  a  diftinfet  male  or  female  flower  on  any  of  them. 
He  defcribes  the  root  as  branched  and  fpreading,  the 
trunk  frnooth  and  (hort,  feldom  above  eight  or  ten  inches 
in  diameter,  the  top  generally  pretty  much  divided,  and 
rifing  in  clofe  tufts,  the  leaves  and  bark  very  warm,  and 
full  of  aromatic  particles,  which  makes  the  planters  very 
cautious  of  fire  in  all  pimento- walks,  where,  if  it  (hotvid 
once  catch,  it  would  run  with  great  fury. 

Linnaeus  (ays,  that  the  calyx  of  the  fruit  is  inferior  and 
four-toothed,  but  the  calyx  of  the  flower  fuperior  and 
four-parted  ;  and  that  the  berry  has  two  (feeds.  Gasrtner 
defcribes  the  berry  as  fpherical,  crowned  with  the  calyx, 
which  is  fiattifh,  deprefied,  and  five-notched  ;  it  is  flelhy, 
two-celled,  and  gratefully  aromatic  :  receptacle  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  partition.  Seeds  two,  rounded-kidney- 
form,  fomewhat  convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other, 
rufefcent,  not  (Lining.  Integument  Angle,  fomewhat 
membranaceous,  thin.  No  albumen.  Embryo  roundiih. 
Cotyledons  linear-acuminate,  very  (hort.  Radicle  very 
long,  thick,  fpirally  convoluted,  afcending  or  fuperior. 

The  pimento-tree  is  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
flowers  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft.  The  berries  are  chiefly 
imported  into  England  from  Jamaica,  whence  the  name 
Jamaica  pepper.  It  is  alio  named  ull-fpice,  from  a  notion 
3  of 
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of  its  tafte  being  compounded  of  feveral  other  fpices. 
Mr.  Miller  cultivated  it  in  1739.  This  tree  begins  to 
bear  fruit  in  three  years  after  it  is  planted,  but  does  not 
arrive  at  maturity  under  feven  ;  it  then  repays  very  abun¬ 
dantly  the  patience  of  the  planter,  yielding  one  thoufand 
pounds  weightof  fruit  from  an  acre.  Theyare  generally 
gathered  in  July,  in  their  green  Hate,  by  twilling  off  the 
twigs  with  the  hand,  or  a  pole  cleft  at  one  end  ;  and  are 
laid  on  cloths  fpread  over  the  barbacues  or  terraced  floors 
railed  a  little  above  the  ground,  inclofed  with  an  upright 
ledge  of  eight  or  ten  inches  in  height,  and  divided  by 
tranfverfe  partitions  into  four  or  more  fquare  compart¬ 
ments,  that  each  may  contain  a  day’s  picking.  During 
the  firil  and  fecond  day  they  are  turned  often,  that  the 
whole  may  be  more  expofed  to  the  fun  ;  but,  when  they 
begin  to  dry,  they  are  frequently  winnowed,  and  laid  in 
cloths  to  preferve  them  better  from  rain  and  dews,  Hill 
expofing  them  to  the  fun  every  day,  and  removing  them 
under  cover  every  evening,  till  they  are  fufficiently  dried, 
which  ufually  happens  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  is 
known  by  the  darknefs  of  their  complexion,  and  the  rat¬ 
tling  of  the  feeds  ;  they  appear  at  this  time  wrinkled  and 
changed  to  a  very  dark  brown.  In  this  ftate,  being  ready 
for  the  market,  they  are  flowed  in  bags  or  cafits.  Some 
planters  kiln-dry  them  with  great  fuccefs.  Such  of  the 
berries  as  come  to  full  maturity,  like  many  other  feeds, 
lofe  that  aromatic  warmth  for  which  they  are  efteemed, 
and  acquire  a  tafte  perfectly  like  that  of  juniper-berries ; 
which  renders  them  a  very  agreeable  food  for  the  birds, 
the  mod  induftrious  planters  of  thefe  trees. 

The  berries  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  fubaftringent 
tafte,  which  recommends  them  both  in  the  kitchen  and 
the  druggill’s  Ihop.  A  delicate  aromatic  oil  is  diftilled 
from  them,  which  anfvvers  all  the  purpofes  for  which  the 
oils  of  cinnamon  and  cloves  have  been  generally  ufed  ; 
and  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  better  than  either,  as  it  joins 
an  aftringency  with  its  warmth.  All  parts  of  the  tree  are 
more  or  lefs  aromatic  and  fubaftringent;  but  the  leaves 
feem  to  abound  molt  in  volatile  warm  particles. 

Mr.  Miller  was  informed  by  an  eminent  merchant, 
through  whofe  hands  great  quantities  of  the  commodity 
pafled,  that  the  Dutch  purchafed  all-fpice  of  the  Englilh 
at  a  low  price,  and,  grinding  it,  fold  it  again  to  us  at  an 
advanced  price  for  powder  of  cloves;  and,  that  they  draw 
an  oil  from  it,  which  they  vend  for  oil  of  cloves.  Mr. 
Miller  had  a  phial  of  this  oil  fent  him  from  Jamaica,  which 
was  fliown  to  fome  of  the  belt  judges  of  drugs  in  London, 
who,  having  tried  it,  declared  they  thought  it  as  good  as 
any  oil  of  cloves  they  had  feen.  He  fuggefts,  as  worthy 
of  trial,  to  dry  the  fruit  when  firil  formed,  as  a  fucccda- 
neum  for  oriental  cloves. 

All-fpice,  which  was  at  firil  brought  over  for  dietetic 
purpofes,  has  been  long  employed  in  the  (hops  as  a  fucce- 
daneum  to  the  more  coftly  oriental  aromatics.  It  is  mo¬ 
derately  warm,  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  that  of  a  mixture  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg. 
Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  an  elegant  eflential  oil,  fo 
ponderous  as  to  fink  in  the  water;  in  tafte  moderately 
pungent,  in  fmell  and  flavour  approaching  to  oil  of  cloves, 
or  rather  a  mixture  of  cloves  and  nutmegs.  To  rectified 
fpirit  it  imparts,  by  maceration  or  digeltion,  the  whole  of 
its  virtue  :  in  diftillation,  it  gives  over  very  little  to  this 
menllruum,  nearly  all  its  active  power  remaining  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  infpill'ated  extract.  Pimento  can  fcarcely 
be  confldered  as  a  medicine  ;  being,  however,  an  agreeable 
aromatic,  it  is  not  unfrequently  employed  with  different 
drugs,  requiring  Inch  a  grateful  adjunct.  In  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  both  an  aqueous  and  fpirituous  diftilled 
water  of  the  berries  is  directed,  and  the  powder  of  them  is 
an  ingredient  in  fyrup  of  buckthorn.  The  Edinburgh 
College  order  alfothe  eflential  oil. 

/3.  Short-leaved  pimento.  This  variety  has  the  leaves 
much  (hotter  than  the  preceding,  of  an  oval  and  blunt 
form,  more  'ike  the  common  broad-leaved  Roman  myrtle. 
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Propagation  and  Culture.  All  the  varieties  of  the  com 
mon  myrtle  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings,  the  bell 
feafon  for  which  is  the  beginning  of  July,  when  you  fliould 
make  choice  of  fome  of  the  llraighteft  and  moil  vigorous 
young  (hoots,  which  fliould  be  about  fix  or  eight  inches 
long,  and  the  leaves  on  the  lower  part  muft  be  (tripped  off’ 
about  two  or  three  inches  high,  and  the  part  twilled  which 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  ground  ;  then,  having  filled  a  parcel 
of  pots  (in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  cuttings  deiigned) 
with  light  rich  earth,  you  fliould  plant  the  cuttings  therein, 
at  about  two  inches  diftance  from  each  oth6r,  obferving 
to  clofe  the  earth  faff  about  them,  and  give  them  fome 
water  to  fettle  it  to  the  cuttings  ;  then  place  the  pots  un¬ 
der  a  common  hot-bed  frame,  plunging  them  either  into 
fome  old  dung  or  tanner’s  bark,  which  will  prevent  the 
earth  from  drying  too  faff  ;  but  you  mull  carefully  (hade 
them  with  mats  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  give  them  air 
in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  not  forgetting 
to  water  them  every  two  or  three  days,  as  you  (hall  find  the 
earth  in  the  pots  require  it. 

With  this  management,  in  about  fix  weeks,  the  cut¬ 
tings  will  be  rooted,  and  begin  to  (hoot,  when  you  mult 
inure  them  to  the  open  air  by  degrees,  into  which  they 
fliould  be  removed  towards  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  or 
the  beginning  of  September,  placing  them  in  a  fltuation 
where  they  may  be  (heltered  from  cold  winds,  in  which 
place  they  may  remain  till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
October,  when  the  pots  fliould  be  removed  into  the 
green-houfe,  but  fliould  be  placed  in  the  cooled  part 
thereof,  that  they  may  have  air  given  to  them  whenever 
the  weather  is  mild  ;  for  they  require  only  to  be  protected 
fromfevere  cold,  except  the  orange-leaved  and  the  ftriped 
nutmeg-myrtles,  which  are  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the 
reft,  and  fliould  have  a  warmer  fltuation.  During  the 
winter-feafon,  they  muft  be  frequently,  but  gently,  wa¬ 
tered  ;  and,  if  any  decayed  leaves  appear,  they  fliould  be 
conftantly  picked  oft' ;  as  alfo  the  pots  kept  clear  from 
weeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  grow,  will  foon  overfprcad 
the  young  plants,  and  deftroy  them.  If  thefe  pots  are 
placed  under  a  common  hot-bed  frame  in  winter,  where 
they  maybe  fereened  from  (roll,  and  have  the  free  air  in 
mild  weather,  the  young  plants  will  fucceed  better  than 
in  a  green-houfe,  provided  they  do  not  receive  too  much 
wet,  and  are  not  keptclofely  covered,  which  will  occaflon 
their  growing  mouldy,  and  dropping  their  leaves.  The 
fpring  following,  thefe  plants  fliould  be  taken  out  of  the 
pots  very  carefully,  prefervinga  ball  of  earth  to  the  roots 
of  each  of  them,  and  every  one  fliould  be  put  into  a  fe- 
parate  fmall  pot  filled  with  rich  light  earth,  obl’ervino-  to 
water  them  well  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots,  and 
place  them  under  a  frame  until  they  have  taken  root; 
after  which  theylhould  be  inured  to  the  open  air,  and  in 
May  they  muft  be  placed  abroad  for  the  dimmer,  in  a 
(heltered  fltuation,  where  they  may  be  defended  from 
ltrongwinds.  During  the  fummer-feafon  they  will  require 
to  be  plentifully  watered,  efpecially  being  in  fucli  lrnall 
pots,  which  in  that  feafon  foon  dry  ;  therefore  you  lhould 
obferve  to  place  them  where  they  may  receive  the  morn¬ 
ing  fun,  for  when  they  are  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  moifture  contained  in  the  earth 
of  thefe  fmall  pots  will  foon  be  exhaled,  and  the  plants 
greatly  retarded  in  their  growth  thereby.  In  Auguft 
following,  you  fliould  examine  your  pots,  to  fee  if  the 
roots  of  the  plants  have  not  made  way  out  through  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  which  if  you  obferve 
you  muft  then  drift  them  into  pots  a  lize  larger,  filling 
them  up  with  light  rich  earth,  and  obferve  to  trim  the 
roots  which  were  matted  to  the  fide  of  the  pots,  as  alfo  to 
loofen  the  earth  from  the  outfide  of  the  ball  with  your 
hands,  fome  of  which  (houid  be  taken  off,  that  the  roots 
may  the  eafier  find  paflage  into  the  frefti  earth ;  then  you 
muft  water  them  well,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  fltuation 
where  they  may  be  defended  from  ftrong  winds;  and  at 
this  time  you  may  trim  the  plants,  in  order  to  reduce  them 
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to  a  regular  figure  ;  and,  if  they  are  inclinable  to  make 
crooked  ftems,  you  fhould  thruft  down  a  /lender  ftraight 
flick  clofe  by  them,  to  which  their  flems  fhould  be  faf- 
tened,  fo  as  to  bring  them  upright.  If  care  be  taken  to 
train  them  thus  while  they  are  young,  the  ftems  afterwards, 
when  they  have  acquired  ftrength,  will  continue  ftraight 
without  any  fupport ;  and  their  branches  may  be  pruned, 
fo  as  to  form  either  balls  or  pyramids,  which  for  fuch 
plants  as  are  preferved  in  the  green-houfe,  and  require  to 
be  kept  in  fmall  compafs,  is  the  beft  method  to  have  them 
handfome;  but  then  thefe  fheered  plants  will  not  produce 
any  flowers,  for  which  reafon  that  fort  with  double  flowers 
fhould  not  be  clipped,  becaufe  the  chief  beauty  of  that 
conlifts  in  its  flowers  ;  but  it  will  be  neceflary  to  fufter  a 
plant  or  two  of  each  kind  to  grow  rude,  for  the  ufe  of 
their  branches  in  nofegays,  &c.  as  it  will  greatly  deface 
tiiofe  which  have  been  conftantly  fheered  to  cut  oft'  their 
branches. 

As  thefe  plants  advance  in  ftature,  they  fhould  annually 
be  removed  into  larger  pots,  according  to  the  fize  of  their 
roots  ;  but  you  muft  be  careful  not  to  put  them  into  pots 
too  large,  which  wall  caufe  them  to  {hoot  weak,  and  many 
times  prove  the  deftrudtion  of  them  ;  therefore,  when 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  former  pots,  the  earth  about 
their  roots  fhould  be  pared  oft',  and  that  within-fide  the 
ball  muft  be  gently  loofened,  that  the  roots  may  not  be 
too  clol'ely  confined’;  and  then  place  them  in  the  fame 
pots  again,  provided  they  are  not  too  fmall,  filling  up  the 
fides  and  bottom  of  them  with  frefh  rich  earth,  and  giving 
them  plenty  of  water  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots; 
which  fhould  be  frequently  repeated,  for  they  require  to 
be  often  watered  both  in  winter  and  fummer,  but  in  hot 
weather  they  muft  have  it  in  plenty.  The  beft  feafon  for 
fhifting  thefe  plants  is  either  in  April  or  in  Auguft  ;  for, 
if  it  be  done  much  fooner  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  are 
then  in  a  flow  growing  ftate,  and  fo  not  capable  to  ftrike 
out  frefh  roots  again  very  loon  ;  and,  if  later  in  autumn, 
the  cold  weather  coming  on  will  prevent  their  taking 
root ;  nor  is  it  advifable  to  do  it  in  the  great  heat  of  fum¬ 
mer,  becaufe  they  will  require  to  be  very  often  watered, 
and  alfo  to  be  placed  in  the  fhade,  otherwife  they  will  be 
liable  to  droop  for  a  conliderable  time;  and,  that  being 
the  feafon  when  thefe  plants  fhould  be  placed  amongft 
other  exotics,  to  adorn  the  feveral  parts  of  the  garden, 
thefe  plants,  being  then  removed,  fhould  not  be  expoled 
until  they  have  taken  root  again,  which,  at  that  time  (if 
the  feafon  be  hot  and  dry)  will  be  three  weeks  or  a  month. 

The  common  broad-leaved,  broad-leaved  Dutch,  and 
Portugal,  myrtles,  may  be  planted  abroad  in  warm  fitua- 
tions,  and  tipon  a  dry  foil,  where  they  endure  the  cold 
of  our  winter  very  well,  only  being  covered  in  very  hard 
frofts  with  mats,  and  the  furface  of  the  ground*  about 
their  roots  covered  with  a  little  mulch  to  prevent  the  froft 
from  entering  the  ground;  but  in  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
fhire,  where  the  winters  are  more  favourable  than  in  moll 
other  parts  of  England,  there  are  large  hedges  of  myrtle 
which  have  been  planted  feveral  years,  and  are  very  thriv¬ 
ing  and  vigorous,  fome  of  which  are  upwards  of  lix  feet 
high ;  and,  if  the  double-flowering  kind  were  plapted 
abroad, -it  w'ould  endure  the  cold  as  well  as  any  of  the 
other  forts,  it  being  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
France.  This  and  the  orange-leaved  are  the  moll  difficult 
to  take  root  from  cuttings  ;  but  if  they  are  planted  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  June,  making  choice  of  only  fuch 
fhoots  as  are  tender,  and  the  pots  are  plunged  into  an  old 
bed  of  tanner’s  bark  which  has  loft  molt  of  its  heat,  and 
the  glafies  ffiaded  every  day,  they  will  take  root  extremely 
well.  The  orange-leaved,  and  thofe  with  variegated 
leaves,  are  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the  ordinary  forts, 
and  fhould  be  houfed  a  little  fooner  in  autumn,  and  placed 
farther  from  the  window's  of  the  green-houfe. 

The  Ceylon  myrtle  is  with  difficulty  propagated,  which 
occaflons  its  prefent  fcarcity ;  for,  as  it  does  not  produce 
ripe  feeds  in  Europe,  it  can  only  be  increafed  by  layers  or 
cuttings.  By  the  former  method  the  layers  are  commonly 


two  years  before  they  take  root,  and  the  cuttings  fre¬ 
quently  fail ;  though  the  latter  is  preferred,  when  per¬ 
formed  at  a  proper  feafon  and  in  a  right  method.  The 
beft  time  to  plant  the  cuttings  is  in  May.  In  the  choice 
of  them,  it  fhould  be  the  fhoots  of  the  former  year,  with  a 
fmall  piece  of  the  two-years’  wood  at  bottom.  Thefe 
fhould  be  planted  in  fmall  pots,  filled  with  loft  loamy 
earth,  for  fmall  pots  are  to  be  preferred  to  large  ones  for 
this  purpofe,  and  they  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed  of  tanners’  bark ;  and,  if  the  pots  are  each 
covered  with  fmall  bell  or  hand  glafies,  fuch  as  have  been 
ufed  for  blowing  carnations,  to  exclude  the  air,  it  will  be 
of  great  fervice  to  promote  the  cuttings  putting  out  roots, 
though  they  are  covered  with  the  glafies  of  the  hot-bed 
above  them.  The  cuttings  fhould  be  fhaded  from  the  fun 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  gently  refrefhed  with  water, 
as  the  earth  in  the  pots  is  found  to  dry  ;  but  they  fhould 
by  no  means  have  too  much  w'et.  Thofe  cuttings  which 
lucceed  will  have  taken  root  by  July,  wffien  they  fhould  be 
gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  it  will  be 
proper  to  remove  them  about  the  middle  of  that  month, 
that  they  may  be  ftrengthened  before  winter,  but  it  will 
not  be  proper  to  transplant  the  cuttings  till  fpring  :  the 
pots  muft  be  removed  into  a  temperate  Hove  in  autumn  ; 
and  during  the  winter  the  cuttings  muft  be  gently  re¬ 
frefhed  with  W'ater.  In  the  fpring  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with 
light  earth  from  a  kitchen-garden,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed  to  forward  their  taking  frefh  root;  then 
they  fhould  be  gradually  hardened,  and  in  July  placed  in 
the  open  air  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  till  the  end  of  September,  and  then  be  removed  into 
the  ftove.  This  plant  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in 
England  in  a  green-houfe ;  but,  if  it  is  placed  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  degree  of  warmth,  it  will  flower  well  in  winter; 
and  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  the  plants  fhould 
be  placed  abroad  in  a  fheltered  fituation.  The  other  ten¬ 
der  myrtles  from  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  may  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner. 

The  pimento-tree  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  in  the 
natural  place  of  its  growth  are  conveyed,  and  fown  by 
birds,  to  a  great  diftance ;  and,  it  is  very  probable,  the 
feeds,  paffing  through  them,  are  rendered  fitter  for  vegeta¬ 
tion  than  thofe  which  are  immediately  gathered  from  the 
tree.  The  plants  cannot  be  preferved  in  England,  unlefs 
they  are  placed  in  a  ftove  during  the  winter-feafon  ;  but 
they  will  thrive  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth.  They 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  foft  light  foil,  and  in  winter  mull: 
have  but  little  water.  In  the  fummer  they  fhould  have  a 
large  ffiare  of  air;  and  in  July,  if  the  feafon  proves  warm, 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  in  a  warm  fheltered 
fituation;  but  upon  the  approach  of  cold  nights,  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove  again.  The  expoiing  of 
thefe  plants  to  the  open  air  for  one  month  only,  will  be 
of  great  fervice  to  clean  their  leaves  from  infefts  or  filth, 
which  they  are  fubjeft  to  contraft  by  remaining  long  in 
the  ftove  ;  but,  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  very  wet  or 
cold,  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  trull  the  plants  long  abroad  ; 
therefore  their  leaves  fhould  nowand  then  be  wafned  with 
a  lponge  to  clean  them,  which  will  not  only  render  them 
more  lightly,  but  alfo  promote  their  growth. 

This  tree  is  difficult  topropagate  in  England,  where  the 
feeds  do  not  ripen  :  the  only  method  in  which  this  has 
been  done,  is  by  laying  down  the  young  branches,  flitting 
them  at  a  joint  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  prattifed  in  mak¬ 
ing  layers  of  carnations.  If  this  be  carefully  performed, 
and  the  layers  are  regularly  but  gently  watered,  they  will 
put  out  roots  in  one  year;  then  they  may  be  carefully  fe- 
parated  from  the  old  plants,  and  each  planted  in  a  fmall 
pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed, 
either  in  the  ftove  or  under  a  frame,  being  careful  to  fhade 
them  until  they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which  they 
may  be  treated  as  the  older  plants.  This  plant,  being  an 
evergreen,  makes  a  fine  appearance  in  the  ftove  at  all  fea- 
fons  of  the  year ;  and  the  leaves  having  fuch  an  agreeable 
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fragr&ncy  when  nibbed,  renders  them  as  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  dove  as  any  other  tender  exotic  plant  which  is  pre- 
ferved  for  ornament. 

As  thefe  plants  do  not  rife  fo  readily  from  feeds  in 
England,  the  bell  way  to  obtain  them  is  to  get  fome  per- 
fon  of  Ikill  in  America,  to  take  up  a  number  of  young- 
plants,  and  plant  them  dole  in  boxes  of  earth,  fetting 
them  in  the  fliade  till  they  have  taken  new  root;  then  re¬ 
move  them  into  an  open  fituation  where  they  may  have 
time  to  edablifli  their  roots  before  they  are  fhipped  for 
England  ;  and  in  their  paffage  they  mull  be  guarded  from 
the  fpray  of  the  lea,  and  Ihould  have  very  little  water 
given  them  ;  for  moll  of  the  plants  which  are  fent  to  Eng¬ 
land  are  killed  in  their  palfage  by  having  too  much  wet. 
If  thefe  diredions  be  obferved,  the  plants  maybe  brought 
in  good  health  to  England,  provided  they  come  over  any 
time  in  the  Cummer,  that  they  may  have  time  to  get  frelh 
root  before  the  cold  feafon  begins;  and,  when  once  they 
are  well  ellablifhed  in  their  roots  here,  they  may  be  pre- 
ferved  many  years  in  vigour.  See  Calyptranthes, 
Eugenia,  Melaleuca,  Metrosideros,  and  Myrica. 

MYS,  an  artid  famous  in  working  and  polifhing  lilver. 
He  beautifully  reprefented  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithae,  on  a  Ihield  in  the  hands  of  Minerva’s  llatue 
made  by  Phidias.  Pauf.  c.  28. 

MY'SA,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Muldau  a  little  above  Prague. — A  river  which  riles  in 
Bohemia,  on  the  confines  of  Bavaria,  and  runs  into  the 
Muldau  near  Prague. 

MYSCEL'LUS,  or  Miscel'lus,  a  native  of  Achaia, 
who  founded  Crotona  in  Italy,  according  to  an  oracle, 
which  told  him  to  build  a  city  where  he  found  rain  with 
fine  weather.  The  meaning  of  the  oracle  long  perplexed 
him,  till  in  Italy  he  found  a  beautiful  woman  all  in  tears, 
which  circumllance  he  interpreted  in  his  favour.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  fome,  Myfcellus,  who  was  the  fon  of  Hercules, 
went  out  of  Argos  without  the  permilfion  of  the  magif- 
trates,  for  which  he  was-  condemned  to  death.  The 
judges  had  put  each  a  black  ball  as  a  fign  of  condemna- 
tioh,  but  Herciiles  changed  them  all,  and  made  them 
white,  and  had  his  fon  acquitted;  upon  which  Myfcellus 
left  Greece,  and  came  to  Italy,  where  he  built  Crotona. 
Ovid. 

MY'SECROS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Arabia 
Felix,  placed  by  Pliny  in  the  fouthern  part  of  that  pro¬ 
vince. 

MYSEL'F,  f.  An  emphatical  w'ord  added  to  I :  as,  I 
myfelf  do  it ;  that  is,  Not  I  by  proxy  ;  not  another  : 

As  his  hod, 

I  Ihould  againft  his  murderer  Ihut  the  door. 

Nor  bear  the  knife  mjifelf.  Shahefpeare's  Macbeth. 

The  reciprocal  of  I,  in  the  oblique  cafe. — They  have 
miffed  another  pain,  againfl  which  I  Ihould  have  been  at 
a  lofs  to  defend  myfelf.  Swift. — I  is  fometimes  omitted, 
to  give  force  to  the  fentence  : 

Myfelf  Ihall  mount  the  roltrum  in  his  favour, 

And  try  to  gain  his  pardon.  Addifon. 

MY'SHAL,  a  fmall  poll-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Carlow-,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Leinller.  It  is  forty- 
feven  miles  fouth-by-weft  from  Dublin. 

MYS'IA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  fmall  country  of 
Afia  Minor,  is  faid  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
Lydian  word  myfos,  fignifying  a  beech-tree,  with  which 
tree  the  country  abounded.  It  was  divided,  according  to 
Strabo,  into  major  and  minor.  Myfia  Minor  lay  on  the 
Propontis,  and  from  thence  extended  to  Mount  Olympus, 
bounded  by  Bithynia  and  the  Propontis  on  the  north  and 
well,  by  Phrygia  Minor  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Phrygia 
Major  on  the  eaft.  Myfia  Major  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by-Phrygia  Minor,  on  the  fouth  by  dSolia,  on  the 
eall  by  Phrygia  Major,  and  on  the  well  by  the  TEgean 
Sea.  What  Strabo  calls  Myfia  Minor,  Ptolemy  denomi¬ 
nates  Myfia  Major  5  the  former  is  alio  named  Olympenu , 
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from  Mount  Olympus,  and  Hellefpontiaca,  becanfe  fome 
towns  anciently  belonging  to  it  were  feated  on  the  Hellel- 
pont.  That  part  of  Myfia  which  lay  between' Ancyra  of 
Phrygia  and  the  river  Rhyndacus,  is  called  by  Strabo 
Abrettaua,  and  the  remaining  part  Morena.  The  former 
denomination  is  often  given  to  all  Myfia.  In  the  part  of 
Myfia  which  lay  on  the  Propontis  were  the  following 
cities,  viz.  Cyzicus,  Parium,  and  Lampfacus,  which  is 
Hill  in  a  tolerable  good  condition,  fituated  in  a  pleafant 
plain,  and  lurrounded  with  vineyards  that  produce  ex¬ 
cellent  wine.  The  Midland  Myfia  lay  between  the  river 
Rhyndacus  and  Mount  Ida.  Here  Stephanus  places  the 
city  of  Apollonia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhyndacus,  which 
rifes  from  a  lake  bearing  the  name  of  the  city  ;  now  called 
the  Lake  of  Abouillon,  twenty-five  miles  in  compafs  and 
eight  miles  wide,  interfperfed  with  feveral  ifiands,  the 
larged  of  which  is  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  called  Abou¬ 
illon. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Myfia  Minor  are  the  Rhyndacus 
(which  fee),  and  the  Granicus,  which  rifes  in  Mount  Ida, 
and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Propontis  below  Parium  and 
Cyzicus,  This  river  was  eroded  by  Alexander,  at  the 
head  of  30,000  Macedonians,  in  face  of  the  Perfian  army, 
which  was  600,000  llrong,  and  notwifhdanding  the  height 
and  deepnefs  of  its  banks.  It  is  now  called  the  Soufoug- 
lnrli,  the  name  of  a  village  which  it  waters.  In  this  part 
of  Myfia  Hands  Mount  Olympus,  called  Olympus  MyJio- 
rum,  to  didinguilh  it  from  feveral  other  mountains  of  the 
fame  name.  It  is  one  of  the  highed  in  Afia,  and  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year  covered  with  finow. 

The  city  of  greated  note  in  Myfia  Major  w.rsPergamus, 
which  fee.  On  the  coad  of  this  Myfia  were  feated  the 
cities  Antandrus,  Scepfis,  Affus,  Adramyttium,  and  Pi- 
tane.  The  foil  of  this  country  was  one  of  the  fined  and 
riched  of  Afia,  and  is  celebrated  as  fuch  by  the  ancients. 
It  abounded  in  corn  and  wine,  and  was  well  docked  with 
cattle,  and  had  a  great  many  large  plains  for  padure.  It 
was  plentifully  watered  with  fmall  rivers  running  down 
from  Mount  Ida  and  Olympus. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Myfians,  Herodotus  informs  us, 
that  they  were  Lydians  by  defcent.  Others  derive  them 
from  the  Phrygians  ;  and  tell  us  that  Mylus,  from  whom 
their  name  is  laid  to  originate,  was  not  a  Lydian,  but  a 
Phrygian.  Strabo  deduces  the  Afiatic  Myfians  from  thofe 
of  Europe,  inhabiting  that  part  which  lies  between  Mount 
Hermus  and  the  Danube,  and  is  now  known  under  the 
names  of  Bofnia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria.  As  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  ancient  Myfians,  it  mud  be  confidered  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  for  they  feem  to  have  been  once  a  warlike 
people.  However,  in  later  ages,  they  degenerated  from 
the  valour  of  their  ancedors,  fo  as  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  molt  contemptible  and  infignificant  nation  on  earth  ; 
infomuch  that  the  Greeks  had  no  exprellion  to  fignify 
more  emphatically  a  perlon  of  no  worth  or  merit  than  to 
call  him  “  the  lait  of  the  Myfians.”  They  were  addicted 
to  tears  ;  and  on  that  account  employed  by  the  Greeks  to 
attend  their  funerals,  and  lament  over  the  deceafed. 
Their  language  was  probably  the  fame  as  the  Phrygian 
and  Trojan,  with  fome  variation  of  dialed.  Nothing  is 
known  concerning  their  manners,  cudoms,  arts,  and  fei- 
ences.  That  they  were  commercial,  we  may  infer  from 
their  fituation  and  their  wealth;  for  they  are  reprefented 
by  Philodratus  as  being  in  ancient  times  the  mod  opulent 
nation  of  all  Afia.  As  to  their  religion,  it  was  much  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  Phrygians,  with  whom  they  vied  in 
fuperdition.  They  worlhipped  the  fame  deities,  and  ufed 
the  fame  religious  ceremonies ;  whence  fome  have  con¬ 
cluded,  that  they  were  originally  Phrygians.  Cybele  had 
a  dately  temple  at  Cyzicus  ;  and  there  was  another  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Apollo  Adaeus  near  Parium.  Nemefis  was  alfo 
one  of  their  deities  ;  and  Priapus  was  worlhipped  by  the 
more  modern  Myfians,  but  unknown  to  them  even  in  the 
time  of  Heliod.  The  Mylian  priefts  abdained  from  fielh, 
and  were  not  allowed  to  marry.  Upon  their  initiation 
into  the  prielthood,  they  facrificed  a  horfe,  and  ate  his  en¬ 
trails. 
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trails.  With  regard  to  their  government,  it  was  notal- 
‘  ways  monarchical ;  for  no  mention  of  their  kings  occurs 
till  the  Argonautic  expedition,  though  fome  authors  fup- 
pofe  they  had  them  long  before  that  time.  After  the 
deftruftion  of  Troy,  and  difperfion  of  the  Trojans,  the 
Myfians  took  pofleflion  of  a  great  part  of  that  country, 
which  they  held  till  they  were  conquered  by  Crcefus,  king 
of  Lydia.  Anc.Un.HijL  vol.  iv. 

M  YS'IA,  was  alfo  a  fmall  country  of  the  Peloponnefus, 
in  which,  according  to  Paufanias,  there  was  a  temple  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  Myfian  Ceres. — Alfo,  a  town  of  theTroade, 
placed  by  Strabo  near  Adramyttium. — Alfo,  a  town  of 
Parthia,  which  Ptolemy  places  between  Parbara  and 
Cherax. 

MYS'IA,  a  feftival  in  honour  of  Ceres,  and  fo  called 
from  Myfius,  an  Argian,  who  dedicated  a  temple  to  her, 
in  a  place  about  ten  if  ad  ia  diftant  from  Paliene,  in  Achaia  ; 
or,  according  to  Phurnentus,  from  pva-iuv,  “  to  cloy,  fa- 
tisfy,  or  be  well  fed,”  becaufe  Ceres  was  the  firft  who 
taught  men  how  to  ufe  corn.  The  feftival  continued  for 
feven  days,  upon  the  third  of  w'hich  all  the  men  and  dogs 
were  fhut  out  of  the  temple,  whilft  the  women,  together 
with  the  bitches,  remained  within,  performing  during  the 
night  the  accuftomed  rites;  on  the  following  day,  they 
returned  to  the  men,  with  whom  they  paffed  away  their 
time  in  jefting  and  laughing  together.  Putter's  Arcliceol. 
Grcec.  lib.  ii.  c.  20. 

MYS'LOWITZ,  a  towrn  of  Silefia,  in  the  lordfttip  of 
Plefz,  on  the  Brzemfa  :  fifteen  miles  north  of  Plefz. 

MYSOL',  a  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  of  a  trian¬ 
gular  form,  about  one  hundred  miles  in  circumference, 
governed  by  a  rajah.  Lat.  20.  S.  Ion.  129.  E. 

MY'SON,  a  native  of  Sparta,  and  one  of  the  feven  wife 
men  of  Greece.  When  Anacharfis  confulted  the  oracle, 
in  order  to  know  w'ho  was  the  wifeft  man  in  Greece,  he 
received  a  reply,  “  The  perfon  wdto  is  now  ploughing  his 
fields.”  This  was  Myfon. 

MYSO'RE,  or  Mysoor,  [contrafted  from  Makefh- 
afoor,  or  “  the  buffalo-headed  monfter.”]  A  province  of 
Hindooftan,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  town  fituated 
about  ten  miles  fouth  from  the  river  Cauvery,  formerly 
governed  by  an  Hindoo  prince.  What  is  called  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Mylore,  includes  the  Myfore  Proper,  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Bednore,  Coimbetore,  Canara,  and  Dindigul, 
with  fome  others ;  the  whole  forming  an  extent  of  near 
500  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  near  300  where  broad- 
eft  from  ealf  to  weft,  though  in  fome  places  it  is  hardly 
100,  and  towards  the  fouth  narrowed  almoft  to  a  point. 
Myfore  on  the  north  is  bounded  by  the  countries  of  Vifi- 
apour  and  Golconda  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Carnatic ;  on  the 
fouth  by  Madura,  Travancore,  and  Cochin;  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  Indian  Sea. 

The  romantic  origin  of  the  houfe  of  Myfore,  as  Col. 
Wilks  terms  it,  (hall  be  given  in  his  own  words.  We 
mult  premife  that  the  tribe  of  Yedava,  of  which  mention 
occurs  in  the  following  extraft,  is  defcribed  to  be  a  tribe 
of  herdfmen  and  warriors.  “  During  the  period  that  the 
dominion  of  the  rajahs  of  Vigeyannuggur  extended, 
really  or  nominally,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  fouth  of 
India,  (probably  then  about  the  middle  of  the  1 5th  cen¬ 
tury,)  two  young  men,  of  the  tribe  of  Yedava,  named 
Vigeya  and  Kriltna,  departed  from  that  court  in  fearch 
of  a  better  eftabliftiment  in  the  louth.  Their  travels 
carried  them  to  the  little  fort  of  Hadana,  a  few  miles  from 
the  prefent  fituation  of  the  town  of  Mylore  ;  and,  having- 
alighted,  as  is  ufual,  near  to  the  border  of  a  tank,  they 
overheard  fome  women  of  the  Jungum  left,  who  had  come 
for  water,  bewailing  the  fate  of  a  young  maiden  of  their 
tribe,  who  was  about  to  be  married  to  a  perfon  of  inferior 
quality.  The  brothers  entered  into  the  circumlfances  of 
the  cale,  defired  the  women  to  be  comforted,  and  offered 
their  fervices  in  defence  of  the  damfel.  She  was  the  only 
daughter  of  the  Wadeyar,  (or  lord  of  thirty-three  vil¬ 
lages,)  who  was  afflifted  with  mental  derangement ;  and 
in  this  unprotected  ftate,  the  chief  of  Carroogully,  a  per- 
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fon  of  mean  cafte,  had  propofed  to  the  family,  the  alter¬ 
native  of  immediate  war,  or  the  peaceable  poffeffion  of 
Hadana  with  this  damfel ;  and  to  the  latter  propofition, 
they  had  given'a  forced  and  reluftant  conlent.  The  offer 
of  the  ftrangers.  was  made  known,  and  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  examine  the  means  which  the  family  had  of 
averting  the  impending  danger.  In  conformity  to  their 
advice,  no  change  was  made  in  the  preparations  for  the 
marriage- feaft  ;  and,  while  the  chiefs  of  Carroogully 
were  feated.  at  the  banquet  in  one  apartment,  and  then- 
attendants  in  another,  the  men  of  Hadana  previoully  fe- 
creted  for  this  purpofe,  headed  by  the  two  brothers, 
fprung  forth  upon  their  guefts,  and  killed  them,  marched 
inftantly  to  Carroogully,  which  they  furprifed,  and  re¬ 
turned  in  triumph  to  Hadana.  The  damfel  became  the 
bride  of  Vigeya,  who  changed  his  religion  (from  a  difci- 
ple  of  Vilhnou,  to  one  of  the  Jungum  feft),  and  became 
lord  of  Hadana  and  Carroogully." 

In  1524,  the  dominions  were  divided,  and  one  branch 
feated  at  Myfore.  Shortly  after,  as  the  family  had  become 
more  powerful  by  conqueft,  we  find  them  becoming  dila¬ 
tory  in  their  payment  of  tribute  to  the  viceroy  of  the 
Vigeyannuggur  empire,  refident  at  Seringapatam  ;  which 
empire  was  at  this  time  fully  occupied  in  attempting  to 
refill  the  Mahometans  of  the  Deckan.  At  length,  in  the 
year  1610,  Seringapatam  itfelf  was  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of 
Myfore.  The  method  by  which  this  great  acquifition  was 
obtained,  is  varioufly  ftated  ;  fo  much  fo  indeed,  as  to 
preclude  the  chance  of  unravelling  the  true  tale  with 
hiftorical  precifion.  Moll  of  the  manufcripts,  which  have 
been  confulted,  concur  in  defcribing  the  occupation  as  a 
peaceable  one.  Raj  Wadeyar,  who  occupied  the  throne 
at  this  period,  contributed  in  all  furrounding  quarters  to 
the  enlargement  of  his  hereditary  Hates;  and  he  is  indeed 
confidered  as  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Myfore. 
Raj  Wadeyar  died  in  1618,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
grandfon,  who  firft  built  a  fort  on  the  ifland  of  Serino-a- 
patam;  he  died  in  1638,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Ion 
Immerie  Raj,  who  died  without  iffue ;  and  a  male  rela¬ 
tion,  named  Rama  Canterwa-Narfa-Raj,  was  chofen. 
This  rajali  improved  the  fort  of  Seringapatam,  built  the 
pagoda  of  Narfuma-Samy,  coined  the  gold  fanams,  named 
after  him  Canteria  orCanterwa  fanams,  and  made  feveral 
conquefts  :  he  died  in  1660.  His  grandfon  Chick-Dewa 
Raj  extended  his  dominions  ;  and,  from  taking  nine  forts 
in  one  day,  was  called  Nou-Kottah-Narna.  The  king  of 
Delhi,  having  heard  of  his  fame,  fent  him  the  title  of 
Rajah-Juggah-Deoo.  He  conftrufted  two  great  aquedufts 
in  the  vicinity  of  Seringapatam,  for  the  purpofes  of  cul¬ 
tivating  the  land,  whofe  total  length  is  fuppofed  to  be 
not  lefts  than  ninety  miles:  he  died  in  1705.  During  the 
reign  of  Chiaurn  Raj,  who  was  elefted  in  1733,  the  go¬ 
vernment  was  managed  by  Dewa  Rajahiah,  the  delaway 
or  prime  minifter,  and  the  rajah  was  confined  like  a  pri- 
foner:  the  fame  circumftance  happened  in  the  following 
reign,  wdien  Chick  Kifna  Raj  became  rajah,  and  Nunda 
Raj  became  delaway  ;  during  this  time  Dewanhully  and 
Dindigul  were  added  to  the  dominions  of  Myfore.  In 
1759,  Hyder  Ali  uliirped  the  government,  and  befieged 
Nunda  Raj  in  the  fort  of  Myfore-;  and,  at  length  con¬ 
trived  to  inveigle  him  into  his  power.  The  latter  would 
not  come  till  the  former  had  bound  himfelf,  by  the  moft 
folemn  oaths,  not  to  injure  him.  Nunda  was,  however, 
feized  and  imprifoned  immediately.  It  was  then  revealed, 
that  the  fplendid  cover  on  which  the  oath  had  been  taken 
enveloped  only  a  blank-paper  book ;  “  and  it  was  thus,” 
fays  Mr.  Wilks,  “  by  a  folemn  mockery  of  the  religion 
which  they  both  profeffed,  that  Hyder  and  his  cafuilts  re¬ 
conciled  to  themlelves  the  double  crime  of  a  falfe  oath  and 
a  falfe  Koran.”  From  this  time  the  rajah  became  a  ftate 
prifoner,  and  died  in  1766  ;  and  his  fon  was  placed  on  the 
throne  by  Hyder’s  command.  On  the  death  of  Chiaum  II. 
in  1796,  Tippoo  Sultan  did  not  nominate  nor  acknow¬ 
ledge  a  fucceffor.  He  had  indeed,  immediately  upon 
the  death  of  his  father  Hyder  Ali,  in  the  year  1782^  (the 
1  beginning 
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beginning  of  the  year  1 107  of  the  hegira,)  affirmed  the  title 
of  fultan,  or  king,  which  had  not  been  taken  by  either  his 
father  or  grandfather  ;  and  thus  became  the  firft  Maho¬ 
metan  prince  who,  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  had  openly  difclaimed  the  authority  of  the  King 
of  Delhi,  or  Great  Mogul  ;  and  who  had  prefumed  to 
imprefs  coin  with  only  his  own  titles.  Even  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Bengal  ftill  preferve  that  external  mark  of  refpeCt 
to  the  fallen  reprefentative  of  the  houfe  of  Timur  ;  for, 
after  the  capture  of  Seringapatam  in  1799,  they  placed 
on  the  (nominal)  throne  the  only  child  of  Chiaum  Raj, 
who  had  been  defied  in  1733  ;  and  his  refidence  is  fixed  at 
the  town  of  Myfore,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

The  firft  Mahometan  invafion  of  the  Deccan  was  in 
1193.  The  extinction  of  the  Mahometan  dyn ally  took 
place  in  1799. 

By  a  miltake  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  two  ufurpers 
were  recognized  as  lawful  fovereigns,  the  Subah  of  the 
Deccan  and  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic.  Of  this  impro¬ 
priety  Hyder  availed  himfelf  to  aroufe  the  rightful  heirs 
and  their  connections  againftthe  Englifh:  this  war  broke 
out  in  1766,  and  lafted  (H}rder  being  fupported  by  the 
French)  till  1772.  War  was  renewed  in  1780,  and  again 
arrefted  by  the  European  peace  of  1783.  The  difputed 
queftion  about  the  lines  of  Travancore  brought  on  war 
againft  Tippoo,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Hyder,  in  1790. 
This  was  concluded  by  lord  Cornwallis  under  the  walls 
of  Seringapatam  in  1792.  The  next  war  was  conducted 
by  lord  Mornington,  now  marquis  Wellelley  ;  and  this, 
in  1799,  Put  an  enc^>  as  we  kave  faid,  to  the  Mahometan 
dynafty,  by  the  taking  of  Seringapatam,  and  the  death  of 
Tippoo  Saib. 

The  dominions  of  Tippoo  Saib,  previous  to  the  war, 
rendered  his  power  formidable,  not  only  from  their  ex¬ 
tent  and  value,  but  alfo  from  their  advantageous  pofition  ; 
which,  ftrengthened  by  numerous  fortrefl'es,  commanded 
the  frontiers  of  the  adjoining  countries;  and  the  reftlefs 
enterprifing  fpirit  of  the  fovereign  obliged  all  around  him 
to  be  in  a  hate  of  conftant  preparation  for  their  defence. 
The  fultan's  revenues,  it  appears,  amounted  annually  to 
about  two  and  a  half  millions  flerling.  He  was,  befides, 
poffelfed  of  very  great  treafures,  and  had  an  army  con¬ 
fiding  of  eighteen  thoufand  cavalry,  fifty  thoufand  re¬ 
gular  infantry,  formed  in  brigades,  completely  appointed 
with  field  artillery;  and  twice  that  number  of  irregular 
infantry,  employed  to  garrifon  his  forts,  and  for  the  col¬ 
lection  of  his  revenues. 

Whether  from  the  operation  of  the  fyftem  eftablifhed 
by  Hyder;  from  the  principles  which  Tippoo  had  adopted 
for  his  own  conduCt  ;  or  from  his  dominions  having 
fuffered  little  by  invafion  for  feven  years  ;  or  from  the 
effeCl  of  thefe  Several  caufes  united  ;  his  country  was 
found  every-where  full  of  inhabitants,  and  apparently 
cultivated  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  which  the  foil  was 
capable ;  while  the  dilcipline  and  fidelity  of  his  troops 
in  the  field,  until  their  lad  overthrow,  were  tedimonies 
equally  drong  of  the  excellent  regulations  which  exided 
in  his  army.  He  had  been  diligently  employed,  ever 
fince  the  former  war,  in  improving  his  army,  and  in 
drengthening  his  principal  forts;  and  had  laid  in  fuch 
ample  fupplies  of  military  dores  in  his  frontier  pods  to  the 
north,  as  fhowed  that  he  meditated  extenlive  conqueds. 

Tippoo  had  chofen  Mahomet  for  his  model,  and  wilhed 
to  force  on  every  man  the  faith  of  Ifiam  ;  he  had  alfo  fome 
ambition  in  literature,  and  compofed  memoirs  of  his  life, 
intitled  “  The  Sultan  of  Hidories.”  This  work,  which 
reaches  down  to  theyeari789,  is  a  great  literary  curioiity ; 
and,  as  we  have  given  one  particular  trait  of  Hyder’s 
character  from  the  tediinony  of  others,  (for  Hyder  could 
not  write,)  we  (hall  let  Tippoo  fpeak  for  himlelf,  in  the 
following  extraCf,  as  tranflated  by  Col.  Wilks  :  “  Among 
the  memorable  events  of  this  wonderful  year,  (1784,) 
was  the  making.  Muffulmans  of  the  Nazarene  Chriftians. 
Now,  Chrijlian,  in  the  language  of  the  Franks,  is  applied 
to  defignate  a  new  convert  to  the  religion  of  Jefus,  (on 
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whofe  race  be  benediction  and  peace,)  and,  as  a  com¬ 
pound  word,  it  is  fynonymous  with  Eefovian,  (perfons 
of  the  religion  of  Jefus  ;)  for  in  the  language  of  the 
Franks  Chrijl  is  a  name  of  the  Lord  Jefus.  But  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  our  fubjeCt.  The  Portuguefe  Nazarenes,  who, 
for  a  long  period,  have  poffefled  factories  on  the  fea-coads, 
obtained,  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  an  edablilh- 
ment  of  this  nature,  on  pretence  of  trade,  on  the  coad  of 
Soonda,  at  a  place  (Goa)  fituated  midway  in  the  courfie 
of  a  large  river  and  eduary;  and  in  procefs  of  time, 
watching  their  opportunity,  obtained  from  the  rajah  a 
country  yielding  a  revenue  of  three  or  four  lacs  of  rupees. 
They  then  proceeded  to  prohibit  the  Mahometan  worfhip 
within  thefe  limits,  and  to  expel  its  votaries:  to  the 
Bramins,  and  other  Hindoos,  they  proclaimed  a  notice  of 
three  days,  within  which  time  they  were  at  libefty  to 
depart,  and  in  failure  to  be  enrolled  in  the  new  religion 
Some,  alarmed  at  the  propofition,  abandoned  their  pro¬ 
perty  and  pofieffions ;  and  others,  deeming  the  whole  to 
be  an  empty  threat,  ventured  to  remain;  and,  on  the 
appointed  day,  the  Nazarenes  enrolled  them  in  then- 
own  foolilh  religion.  In  procefs  of  time,  and  by  means 
of  rare  prefents,  and  flattery,  and  pecuniary  offerings, 
they  prevailed  on  the  fenfelel's  rajahs  of  Nuggur,  Courial, 
(Mangalore,)  and  Soonda,  to  tolerate  their  farther  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  began  gradually  to  ereCf  fhrines  and  chapels ; 
and  in  each  of  thefe  idol- temples  eftablifhed  one  or  two 
padres,  that  is  to  fay,  monks,  who,  deluding  the  weak 
and  pliant  populace,  by  a  fluency  of  tongue,  alternately 
foothing  and  fevere,  and  by  liberal  and  munificent  gifts, 
led  the  way  to  their  abolifhed  religion ;  [by  abolifhed  he 
means  merged  in  the  fubfequent  revelations  of  Mahomet;] 
and  in  this  manner  made  a  multitude  of  Chriftians,  and 
continue^  to  that  day  the  fame  practices.  When  his 
majefty,  the  fhadow  of  God,  was  informed  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  the  rage  of  Iflam  began  to  boil  in  his  breaft : 
he  firft  gave  orders,  that  a  fpecial  enumeration  and  de- 
fcription  fhould  be  made  and  tranfmitted,  of -the  houfes 
of  the  Chriftians  in  each  diftriCt:  detachments,  under 
trufty  officers,  were  then  diftributed  in  the  proper  places, 
with  fealed  orders,  to  be  opened  and  executed,  on  one 
and  the  fame  day,  after  the  firft  devotions  of  the  morning : 
and,  in  conformity  to  thefe  inftruCtions,  fixty  thoufand 
perfons,  great  and  final],  of  both  flexes,  were  feized,  and 
carried  to  the  refplendent  prefence :  whence,  being  placed 
under  proper  guardians,  and  provided  with  every  thing 
needful,  they  were  difpatched  to  the  royal  capital,  and, 
being  formed  into  battalions  of  five  hundred  each,  under 
the  command  of  officers  well  inftrufted  in  the  faith,  they 
were  honoured  with  the  diftinCtion  of  Iflam:  they  were 
finally  diftributed  to  the  principal  garrifons',  with  orders 
for  a  daily  provifion  of  food,  apparel,  and  other  requilites  : 
and  the  year  of  their  reception  into  the  pale  of  Iflam  is 
defignated  in  the  following  diftich,  each  hemiftich  of  which 
contains  the  date :  The  firmament  is  enlightened  by  the 
fed  of  Ahmed — God  is  the  protestor  of  the  religion  of 
Alimtd ;  and,  as  a  diltinCtive  appellation  for  this  race, 
they  were  thenceforth  called  Ahmedy."  A- proceeding 
of  this  horrible  nature,  recorded  in  his  own  words,  and 
fung  by  the  laureat  of  the  court  as  one  of  the  exploits 
of  his  reign,  gives  an  authentic  imprefs  of  mind,  which 
no  profeffed  delineation  of  character  is  capable  of  con¬ 
veying:  the  true  numbers  were  about  thirty  thoufand : 
the  murderous  conlequences  of  thus  wantonly  driving 
off  the  peaceful  and  unoffending  inhabitants  of  his  own 
country  into  captivity  and  agony,  were  not  fo  fatal  as  in 
fome  fubfequent  cafes  when  the  captives  were  exclufively 
from  the  lea-coalt;  but,  as  far  as  could  be  afcertained 
from  conjecture,  one-third  of  the  number  did  not  furvive 
the  firft  year. 

A  vaft  diftriCt  has  been  added  to  the  Britifh  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  completed  conqueft  of  the  Myfore.  To  the 
intolerance  of  Iflamifm  has  fucceeded  the  liberty  of  a 
more  philofophic  fway ;  and  to  the  perfonal  defpotifin  of 
an  irafcible  and  cruel  prince  the  mild  fuperintendence  of 
6  C  Englifh 
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Engliffi  gentlemen.  Under  a  fecurer  and  more  Ikilful 
government,  the  whole  furface  of  the  country  will  be 
embelliftied  ;  traffic  will  fmooth  and  decorate  its  roads ; 
induftry  will  widen  and  variegate  its  bazaars;  and  agri¬ 
culture  will  fufpend  in  huger  tanks  its  hoards  of  irriga¬ 
tion.  Laftly,  to  the  intelleftual  twilight  of  manufcript 
literature  will  fucceed  the  radiations  of  the  prefs  of 
Calcutta;  and  manners  will  acquire  a  nobler  tendency 
from  intercourfe  with  the  exemplary  civilization  of  Euro¬ 
pean  refidents. 

Cotemporary  events  have  not  often  been  employed  as 
themes  of  the  epopea:  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  in¬ 
dicate  any  hiltorical  incident  of  equal  importance,  fo 
glorious  in  its  conduft  and  fo  flattering  to  national  feel¬ 
ings,  which  for  unity  and  majefty  of  fable,  for  progreffive 
intereft  and  decifive  folution,  is  fo  well  fitted  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  poet,  and  fo  capable  of  mythological  deco¬ 
ration,  as  this  final  conqueft  of  the  Myfore.  The  ancient 
divinities  of  Hindooftan,  not  in  alliance  indeed  with  the 
faints  of  Chriftianity,  but  with  the  higher  pow’ers  of  its 
empyreum,  have  driven  the  demons  of  Iflamifm  from 
their  mofques,  and  buried  the  fabre  of  perfecution  in  the 
tomb  of  the  perfecutor.  Wilks's  Hiftorical  Sketches  of  the 
South  of  India,  vol.  i.  See  alfo  the  article  Hindoostan, 
vol.  x.  p.  98,  99,  100.  and  the  places  there  referred  to; 
and  the  article  Hyder  Ali,  in  the  fame  volume. 

MYSO'RE,  a  fortified  town  of  Hindooftan,  anciently 
the  capital  of  the  country  fo  called:  ten  miles  fouth  of 
Seringapatam. 

MYSTAGO'GICAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  myftagogue. 

MYS'TAGOGUE,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  yvrn;,  a  teacher  of 
facred  things,  and  «.ywyo; ,  a  leader.]  One  wdio  interprets 
divine  myfteries ;  alfo  one  who  keeps  church-relics,  and 
ffiows  them  to  ftrangers. — The  myftagogue  taught  them, 
that  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Bacchus,  Venus,  Mars,  and  the 
whole  rabble  of  licentious  deities,  were  only  dead  mortals. 
Warburton's  Div.  Leg. 

MYS'TAGOGY,  f.  An  initiation  into  the  myfteries 
of  religion;  the  aft  of  initiating  into  facred  myfteries. 

MYS'T AX,  /!  in  botany.  See  Hugonia. 

MYSTE'RIAL,  adj.  [from  myftery.~\  Containing  a 
myftery  or  enigma : 

Beauty  and  love,  whofe  ftory  is  myferial, 

In  yonder  palm-tree  and  the  crown  imperial. 

Do,  from  the  rofe  and  lily  fo  delicious, 

Promife  a  ffiade,  ffiall  ever  be  propitious 

To  both  the  kingdoms.  B.  Jonfon's  Mafques. 

MYSTE'RIARCH,/!  [from  theGr.  ywrvfiov,  a  myftery, 
and  ap%o;,  a  chief.]  One  who  has  the  charge  or  manage¬ 
ment  ot  lacred  myfteries. 

MYSTE'RIOUS,  adj.  [from  myftery.']  Inacceffible  to  the 
underftanding;  awfully  obfcure : 

Then  the  true  Son  of  knowledge  firft  appear’d, 

And  the  whole  dark  myferious  clouds  were  clear’d. 

Denham. 

Artfully  perplexed. — Thofe  princes  who  were  diftinguiflied 
for  myflerions  Ikill  in  government,  found,  by  the  event, 
that  they  had  ill  confulted. their  own  quiet,  or  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  their  people.  Swift. 

MYSTE'RIOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  above  under¬ 
ftanding.— Oblcurely ;  enigmatically. — Each  ftair  my/ie- 
rioufy  was  meant.  Milton's  ParadiJ'e  Lofi. 

MYSTE'KIOUSNESS,./!  Holy  obfcurity. — My  purpofe 
is,  to  gather  together  into  an  union  all  thofe  feveral  por¬ 
tions  of  truth,  and  differing  apprehenfionsof  myferioufnefs. 
Bp.  Taylor's  Worthy  Communicant. — Artful  difficulty  or 
perplexity. 

To  MYS'TERIZE,  y.  a.  To  explain  as  enigmas. — Myf- 
terizing  their  enligns,  they  make  the  particular  ones  of 
the  twelve  tribes  accommodable  unto  the  twelve  figns  of 
the  zodiack.  Brown's  Vu/g.  Err. 

MYSTERY,  /  [yorrifiiov,  Gr.J  Something  above  hu¬ 
man  intelligence  ;  fomething  awfully  obfcure. — If  God 
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fttould  pleafe  to  reveal  unto  us  this  great  myftery  of  the 
Trinity,  or  fome  other  mijjleries  in  our  holy  religion',  we 
fhould  not  be  able  to  underftand  them  unlefs  he  would 
beftow  on  us  fome  new  faculties  of  the  mind.  Swift. 

They  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth, 

As  I  can  of  thofe  myjleries  which  heaven 

Will  not  have  earth  to  know.  Shahefpeare's  Coriol. 

An  enigma  ;  any  thing  artfully  made  difficult. — To  thy 

great  comfort  in  this  myftery  of  ill  opinions,  here’s  the 

twin-brother  of  thy  letter.  ShalieJ'peare' s  Merry  Wives  of 

Windfor. 

Important  truths  ftill  let  your  fables  hold, 

And  moral  myfteries  with  art  unfold.  Granville. 

A  trade;  a  calling;  [from  mcfier,  Fr.  a  trade.] — My  fiery 
is  a  fpecious  and  eafy  corruption  of  maijtery  or  majiery 
the  Englifli  of"  the  Latin  magifterium,  or  artificium ;  in 
French,  maiftrije,  mefMer,  meftrie.  Warton's  Hij't.  of  Eng. 
Poetry.— Chaucer  writes  it  mijiere: 

In  youth  he  lerned  hadde  a  good '  miflere: 

He  was  a  wel-good  wright,  a  carpentere.  Chaucer. 

Inftruftion,  manners,  myfteries,  and  trades. 

Degrees,  obfervances,  cuftoms,  and  laws, 

Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries.  Shahefpearc. 

Mystery,  in  its  modern  acceptation,  imports  fome¬ 
thing  above  human  intelligence,  fomething  awfully  ob¬ 
fcure  and  enigmatical ;  any  thing  artfully  made  difficult ; 
the  fecret  of  any  bufinefs  or  profeffion.  The  w'ord  is 
often  ufed  by  the  founder  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and 
more  frequently  by  his  apoftles,  efpecially  St.  Paul.  In 
thefe  cafes,  it  generally  fignifies  thofe  doftrines  of  Chrif¬ 
tianity  which  the  Jews,  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Meffiah, 
either  did  not  or  could  not  underftand. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  yvrypov-;  and  that, 
according  to  fome  etymologifts,  from  you,  I.  ftvut,  and 
roya.,  mouth  ;  but  it  feems  derived,  with  more  propriety, 
from  the  Hebrew  T/ID,  fatar,  to  hide  ;  whence  is  formed. 
"171DQ,  miliar,  a  hidden  thing. 

Myftery  is  primarily  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  certain  truths, 
revealed  in  Scripture,  into  the  full  underftanding  of  which 
human  reafon  cannot  penetrate.  Such  are  the  doftrines. 
of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  &c.  We  have  an  epitome 
of  the  myfteries  of  faith,  or  the  myfteries  of  Chriftianity, 
in  the  fymbols  or  creeds  faid  to  have  been  compofed  by 
the  apoftles,  the  council  of  Nice,  and  St.  Athanafius.  I11 
fome  of  thefe,  mention  is  made  of  the  myftery  of  the 
Trinity;  the  myfteries  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  his  death  and  paffion,  and  his  delcent  into  hell,  for 
the  redemption  of  mankind;  of  his  refurreftion  the  third 
day,  his  afcenfion  into  heaven,  his  fitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  God,  and  his  coming  again  to  judge  the  world  ; 
of  the  divinity  and  coequality  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  with, 
the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  of  the  unity  of  the  church  ;  of 
the  communion  of  faints;  the  participation  of  the  facra- 
ments;  and  the  general  refurreftion.  Such  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  myfteries  of  faith  ;  which  the  church  declares  necef- 
fary  to  be  known  and  believed,  in  order  to  falvation. 

From  the  earlieft  ages  there  have  been  particular  fefti- 
vals  inftituted  in  honour  of  thefe  myfteries;  to  return 
thanks  to  God  for  having  revealed  them,  and  to  oblige 
the  minillers  and  paftors  to  inltruft  the  people  in  them. 
Such  are  the  feafts  of  the  myftery  of  the  Incarnation, 
called  alfo  Chriftmas  ;  thofe  of  the  Circumcifion,  Paffion, 
Refurreftion,  &c. 

The  heathens  alfo  had  their  myferies,  particularly  thofe 
of  Ceres  (fee  Eleusinia),  the  Bona  Dea,.&c.  Thofe  who 
revealed  the  myfteries  of  the  Bona  Dea  were  leverely 
punilhed;  and  none  were  trufted  with  them  but  thofe 
folemnly  initiated,  and  fworn  to  l'ecrecy.  But  thefe  were 
not  called  myfteries,  as  being  incomprehenfible,  or  raifed 
above  the  power  of  reafon  ;  but  becaufe  they  were  covered 
and  cUfguifed  under  types  and  figures,  to  raile  the  greater 
veneration  in  the  people. 
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At  the  conclufion  of  the  myfteries  of  Eleufis,  the  con¬ 
gregation  was  difmifl'ed  in  tliefe  words:  K.ov%,  Of*.,  Ilxg. 
Thefe  myfterious  words  have  been  coniidered  hitherto  as 
inexplicable:  but  they  are  pure  Shanfcrit,  and  ufed  to 
this  day  by  Brahmins  at  the  conclufion  of  religious  rites. 
They  are  thus  written  in  the  “  language  of  the  gods,”  as 
the  Hindoos  call  the  language  of  their  facred  books, 
Canfcha,  Om ,  Pacjha.  Now  Canfcha  fignifies  the  objeft  of 
our  moft  ardent  wi/hes.  Om,  or  Ohm,  is  the  famous  tri¬ 
literal  monofyllable  ufed  both  at  the  beginning  and  con¬ 
clufion  of  a  prayer,  or  any  religious  rite,  .like  Amen. 
Pacjha  exactly  anfwers  to  the  obfolete  Latin  word  Vix; 
it  fignifies  change,  courfe,  Head,  place,  turn  of  work,: 
duty,  fortune.  It  is  ufed  particularly  after  pouring  water 
in  honour  of  the  gods.  It  appears  alio  from  Hefychius, 

1.  That  thefe  words  were  pronounced  aloud  at  the  con¬ 
clufion  of  every  momentous  tranfadlion,  religious  or  civil. 

2.  That  when  judges,  after  hearing  a  caufe,  gave  their 
fuffrages,  by  dropping  of  pebbles  of  different  colours  into 
a  box,  the  noife  made  by  each  pebble  was  called  by  one  of 
thefe  three  words,  (if  not  by  all  three,)  but  more  probably 
by  the  word  patjha  ;  as  the  turn,  or  pacjha,  of  the  voting 
judge,  was  over.  When  lawyers  pleaded  in  a  court  of 
juftice,  they  were  allowed  to  fpeak  two  or  three  hours, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  caufe;  and  for  this 
purpofe,  there  w’as  a  clepfpdra,  or  water-clock,  ready, 
which,  making  a  certain  noife  at  the  end  of  the  expired 
pacjha,  or  turn,  this  noife  was  called  pacjha,  & c.  The 
word  pacjha  is  pronounced  vacjh  and  vaff  in  the  vulgar 
dialedls ;  and  from  it  the  oblolete  Latin  word  vix  is  ob- 
vioufly  derived.  The  Greek  language  has  certainly  bor¬ 
rowed  largely  from  the  Shanfcrit ;  but  it  always  affedts 
the  fpoken  dialedfs  of  India  ;  the  language  of  the  Latins, 
in  particular,  does,  which  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
an  ancient  dialed!  of  the  Greek.  Ajiatie  PeJ ear  cites,  vol.  v. 

The  myfieries  of  paganifm  w'ere  ufually  celebrated  in 
caves  and  grottos,  fitter  for  the  concealment  of  crimes 
than  the  celebration  of  religious  rites.  The  temples  in 
thefe  fecret  receffes  were  fo  conftrudted  as  to  favour  the 
artifices  of  priefts.  Some  velfiges  of  thefe  fubterraneous 
apartments,  which  by  their  gloom  diffufed  an  air  of 
folemn  fecrecy,  and,  by  the  hieroglyphic  paintings  and 
fculptures  that  covered  their  walls,  anfwered  the  fame 
purpofe,  have  been  dilcovered  by  fome  modern  travellers. 
Each  of  the  pagan  gods  had,  /ays  bi/liop  Warburton,  be- 
fides  the  public  and  open,  a  fecret  worfhip  paid  them  ; 
into  which  none  were  admitted  but  thofe  who  had  been 
feledled  by  preparatory  ceremonies,  called  initiation.  This 
fecret  wor/hip  was  termed  the  mvjlerics.  The  firft  and 
original  myfteries  of  w'hich  we  have  any  account,  were 
thole  of  Ills  and  Oliris  in  Egypt;  (fee  Egypt,  vol.  vi. 
p.  369,  &  feq.)  From  the  Egyptians  they  were  derived 
to  the  Greeks,  under  the  prelidency  of  various  gods,  fuch 
as  the  inftitutor  thought  molt  fuitable  to  his  purpofe  ; 
and,  in  procefs  of  time,  thefe  mylteries  were  dilfeminated 
through  the  northern  and  weltern  nations  of  Europe. 

The  learned  prelate  above  named  obferves,  that  the 
nature  and  end  of  all  thefe  myfteries  were  the  lame,  viz. 
“  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  future  ftate.”  He  reprelents 
the  defign  of  them  in  general  to  have  been,  to  engage 
men  to  a  holy  and  virtuous  practice,  to  give  them  jult 
notions  of  religion,  and  to  deleft  the  error  of  the  vulgar 
polytheifm.  And  he  concludes  his  account  of  the  myf¬ 
teries  with  obferving,  that  there  were  three  things  about 
which  they  were  principally  concerned ;  viz.  1.  The  rife 
and  eftablilliment  of  civil  l’ociety.  2.  The  doftrine  of  a 
future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punilhments.  3.  The  error 
of  polytheifm,  and  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  Which  latter  was  the  objeft  of  the 
greater  myfteries,  in  which  the  whole  delufion  of  paganifm 
was  difclofed,  and  the  initiated  were  inftrufted,  that 
Jupiter,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  and  the  whole  rabble  of 
licentious  deities,  were  only  deified  mortals ;  and  that 
God  alone  was  the  creator  of  the  univerfe,  who  pervaded 
all  things  by  his  virtue,  and  governed  all  by  his  provi¬ 
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dence  :  whereas  in  the  lefs  myfteries,  which  were  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  other,  the  general  belief  of  a  providence  and 
future  ftate,  and  its  confequent  engagements  to  a  virtuous 
life,  were  inculcated.  But  as  thele  myfteries,  according, 
to  the  bilhop’s  hypothefis,  were  an  inftitution  of  the  ftate 
for  a  benefit  of  the  people,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  into 
the  reafons  of  their  being  kept  fecret,  which,  he  lays,, 
were  the  following.  Nothing  ftimulates  curiofity  like 
that  which  retires  from  obfervation,  and  feerns  to  forbid 
fearch;  and  yet  there  was  a  neceftity  of  teaching  fome 
things  to  the  initiated,  not  expedient  for  others  to  know; 
hence  he  obferves,  that  the  fecret  in  the  lefs  myfteries  was 
fibme  hidden  rites  and  /hows,  to  be  kept  from  the  people, 
only  to  invite  their  curiofity  ;  and  that  the  fecret  in  the 
greater  was  fome  hidden  doftrines  to  be  kept  from  the 
people  for  the  contrary  purpofe.  Befides,  as  the  legifia- 
tors  had  been  principally  concerned  in  the  rife  of  the  vul¬ 
gar  polytheifm,  this  circumftance  furniflied  another  reafon 
for  the  fecrecy  attending  thefe  myfteries.  And  that  thefe 
myfteries  were  invented,  eftabli/hed,  and  fupported,  by 
the  legi/lature,  he  argues  from  the  place  of  their  origin, 
which  was  Egypt,  where  all  religious  wor/hip  was  formed 
and  propagated  by  ftatefmen,  and  direfted  to  political 
ends,  becaule  the  /ages  who  brought  them  out  of  Egypt, 
and  propagated  them  in  Afia,  Greece,  and  Britain,  were 
all  kings  or  legi/lators;  becaufe  the  ftate  prefided  in  the 
myfteries;  becaufe,  according  to  their  original  inftitution, 
neither  /laves  nor  foreigners,  who  had  no  concern,  no 
property,  and  no  country,  were  to  be  admitted  into  them; 
becaufe  an  inftitution  which  taught  the  neceftity  of  a 
Uriel  and  holy  life,  mull  be  the  invention  of  legi/lators,. 
to  whofe  fcheme  virtue  and  the  profpe<Sl  of  immortality 
were  fo  neceftary  ;  and  hence  they  were  ablually  of  infinite 
ufe  to  the  ftate;  and  finally,  from  the  exprefs  teftimony- 
of  Plutarch,  who,  in  his  Treatife  of  Ifis  and  Oliris,  aferibes 
them  to  this  original.  However,  thefe  myfteries,  in  pro¬ 
cefs  of  time,  greatly  degenerated  :  one  caufe  of  their  cor¬ 
ruption  feems  to  have  been  the  feafon  in  which  they  were 
performed,  and  the  profound  fecrecy  obferved  in  them; 
for  the  night  gave  opportunity  to  wicked  men  to  attempt 
evil  actions;  and  the  fecrecy,  encouragement  to  perpetrate 
them.  Another  caufe  of  their  depravation  was  their 
being  fometimes  under  the  patronage  of  thofe  deities 
who  were  fuppofed  to  infpire  and  prelide  over  irregular 
paflions ;  fuch  as  Bacchus,  Venus,  and  Cupid;  to  which 
the  bi/hop  adds  the  hierophant’s  withdrawing  himftej,f 
from  the  care  and  infpedlion  of  the  civil  magiftrate.  S.eeh 
is  the  ingenious  and  plaufible  fcheme  largely  di/babFed 
and  maintained  by  Dr.  Warburton,  in  his  “  Divi.ne  -Le- 
gation,”  book  ii.  fee.  4. 

Other  learned  writers,  however,  have  advanced  a  very 
different  opinion  on  this  fubjeft.  Some,  w’no  have  al¬ 
lowed  that  the  myfteries  originated  in  Egyp*;,  which  is  the 
moft  probable  opinion,  have  alcribed  the.ir  inftitution  to 
the  priefts;  who  eftabli/hed  them,  from  motives  of  prieftr- 
craft,  to  aggraudize  their  order,  to  exte.nd -their  influence 
and  to  increafe  their  revenues.  A.ccordingly,  they  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  obfervance  of  them  e.very  circumftance  that 
tended  to  delude  the  multitude,  to.  gratify  their  fenfes 
and  paflions,  and  to  promote  among  them  the  influence 
of  luperftition  and  enthufiafm.  At  a  fubfequent  period 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  princes  and  legi/lators  would’ 
avail  themleives  of  the  advantages  which  they  might 
derive  from  thele  inftitutions  for  eftablilhiny  their  own 
power,  and  accoinphllnng..their  own  plans  of  government 
Ivlolheim,  in  his  edition  of  Cudworth’slntelfedlual  Syftem  ’ 
iuggefts  that  the  myfteries  were  altogether1- commemora¬ 
tive;  and  that  they  were  eftabli/hed  with  a  view  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  remembrance  of  heroes  and  great  men,  who 
had  been  deified  m  confideration  of  their  martial  exploits, 
ufe/ul  inventions,  and  public  virtues.;, and- more efpecially 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  them 
on  their  contemporaries.  To  this  purpofe,  he  conceives, 
that. the  myfteries  of  Mithras  in  particular  wereinftituted  - 
(fee  Mithras,  vol.  xv.)  And  he  aferibes  to  the  fame 
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origin  the  myfteries  of  the  Egyptians,-  Phoenicians,  Greeks, 
and  Etrufcans,  and  indeed  all  other  fimilar  inftitutions 
throughout  the  world.  But  it  does  not  appear  from  any 
liiftorical  records,  that  this  defign  was  ever  declared  and 
avowed  in  their  original  appointment;  and  we  know, 
that  the  names  and  illuftrious  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  an¬ 
tiquity  were  commemorated,  with  profelfed  intentions, 
by  feftivals,  games,  facrifices,  hymns,  and  other  fuch  in¬ 
ftitutions,  obfervedin  honour  of  them. 

Dr.  Leland,  in  particular,  has  very  accurately  examined 
the  origin  and  ends  of  the  inftitution  of  myfteries.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  writer,  they  feem  to  have  been  originally 
defigned  to  tame  and  civilize  the  rude  and  barbarous 
people,  to  form  and  polifli  their  manners,  and  by  (hows 
and  reprefentations,  which  were  fitted  to  ftrike  the  ima¬ 
gination,  to  bring  them  to  a  greater  awe  and  veneration 
for  the  laws  and  religion  of  their  country  ;  which,  among 
the  Pagans,  was  always  regarded  as  a  neceflary  ingredient 
in  a  virtuous  chara&er.  On  this  account  they  are  highly 
commended  by  Cicero,  de  Leg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14.  as  they 
tended  to  reclaim  men  from  a  rude  and  favage  life ;  and 
they  were  called  initia,  becaufe  they  furniftied  the  firft 
principles  of  a  human  and  civilized  life.  But,  whatever 
was  the  original  intention  of  thefe  myfteries,  there  is 
great  reafon  to  apprehend,  that,  upon  the  whole,  they 
proved  rather  detrimental  than  advantageous  to  the  caufe 
of  virtue;  and  the  corruption  of  them  feems  to  have  been 
owing  to  a  fundamental  defeft  in  their  original  conftitu- 
tion.  Dr.  Leland  farther  examines  whether,  and  how  far, 
the  myfteries  were  defigned  to  deteft  the  error  of  poly- 
theifm,  and  to  inftruft  the  initiated  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  one  true  God.  With  refpedl  to  this  point,  he  main¬ 
tains,  that  the  whole  evidence,  produced  by  bifliop  War- 
burton,  amounts  only  to  this;  that  in  the  myfteries  the 
initiated  were  inltru&ed  that  the  popular  deities  had  been 
once  men  ;  but  no  proof  is  brought,  that  the  a.vroppr)T<x. 
overthrew  the  vulgar  polytheifm,  the  worfhip  of  dead 
men:  nay,  the  inftitutors  of  the  myfteries,  whilft  they 
taught  the  initiated  that  the  gods,  commonly  received, 
had  been  once  men,  took  care  that  the  public  religion 
ftiould  not  fuffer  by  it,  by  letting  them  know,  that,  not- 
withftanding  this,  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  gods, 
and  to  have  that  divine  worfhip  and  honour  rendered  to 
them,  which  ancient  tradition  and  the  laws  required. 
The  Chriftians,  indeed,  argued  from  the  hiftory  of  the 
heathen  gods  to  difprove  their  divinity:  and  this  was 
probably  the  reafon  why  the  myftagogues  were  very  care¬ 
ful,  in  their  entrance  on  the  celebration  of  the  myfteries, 
that  no  Chriftian  ftiould  be  prefent  at  them. 

Dr.  Leland  farther  contends,  that  the  dodtrine  of  the 
unity  was  not  taught  in  the  myfteries.  With  this  view 
he  examines  the  teftimonies  adduced  by  the  bifliop,  which, 
■he  fays,  afford  no  fufficient  evidence  that  they  taught  the 
do6trine  of  the  unity.  Befides,  there  is  great  reafon  to 
think,  that  the  notion  given  of  the  Deity  in  the  myfteries 
was  not  very  right  and  juft  :  and  moreover,  if  they  had 
taught  juft  notions  of  God,  thefe  could  be  of  no  great 
ufe,  becaufe  they  taught  this  part  of  the  fecret  doftrine 
of  the  myfteries  to  very  few  perfons.  It  is  farther  urged, 
that  the  legiflators  and  civil  magiftrates,  who  firft  infti- 
tuted  the  myfteries,  and  who  regarded  not  truth  but 
utility,  could  never,  in  good  earneft,  attempt  to  draw  the 
people  off  from  that  polytheifm,  which  they  themfelves 
had  encouraged  for  the  eftablifhment  and  welfare  of  the 
ftate,  and  to  keep  the  people  under  a  greater  veneration 
for  the  laws.  And  the  myfteries  feem  to  have  been  de¬ 
figned,  not  to  difeard  the  worfhip  of  the  deities,  to  whom 
they  were  appropriated,  but  to  add  a  greater  folemnity 
to  it.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  from  fail  and  expe¬ 
rience,  that  though  the  myfteries  were  generally  cele¬ 
brated  in  almoft  all  the  heathen  nations,  and  efpecially 
throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire,  no  effect  of  them 
appears  in  turning  any  of  the  people  from  their  polytheifm 
or  idolatry:  nor  is  it  conceivable,  if  the  delign  of  the 
myfteries  were  as  laudable  as  Dr.  Warburton  reprelents, 


that  the  ancient  Chriftian  writers  ftiould  have  fo  univer- 
fally  exclaimed  againft  them.  Many  of  tliefe  had  been 
converted  from  Heathenifm  to  Chriftianity,  and,  while 
they  were  Heathens,  had  been  initiated  into  both  the  lefs 
and  greater  myfteries ;  fo  that  they  were  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  nature  and  defign.  If  they  had 
known  that  the  myfteries  obliged  thofe  who  were  initiated 
to  lead  a  virtuous  and  holy  life,  and  that  they  were  de¬ 
figned  to  overturn  polytheifm,  and  to  profelyte  men  from 
the  worfhip  of  idols  to  that  of  the  one  true  fupreme  God, 
they  muft  have  had  a  good  opinion  of  them  ;  and,  in  their 
apologies  for  Chriftianity,  they  would  naturally  have  been 
induced  to  fpeak  favourably  of  them.  Whereas,  in  dif- 
courfes  addrefled  to  the  Heathens  themfelves,  they  fre¬ 
quently  fpeak  of  the  myfteries  in  terms  of  the  greateft 
abhorrence,  as  impure  and  abominable,  -and  as  tending 
rather  to  confirm  the  people  in  their  idolatry  than  to  draw 
them  from  it.  On  this  occafion  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
feleft  the  teftimony  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  was 
a  man  of  learning  and  probity.  From  the  accounts  which 
he  gives  from  his  perfedt  knowledge  of  them,  it  appears, 
that  the  reprefentations  made  in  the  myfteries  were  agree¬ 
able  to  the  fables  of  the  poets  and  mythologifts,  concern¬ 
ing  Jupiter,  Bacchus,  Ceres,  Proferpina,  and  other  deities ; 
that  in  the  Eleufinia  facra,  they  celebrated  the  rape  of 
Proferpina,  the  lamentations  of  Ceres,  her  wanderings  in 
queft  of  her  daughter,  her  congrefs  with  Jupiter,  and 
f  applications  to  him,  with  feveral  other  particulars  which 
were  both  riduculous  and  obfeene.  He  calls  thofe  who 
brought  thefe  myfteries  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  “  the 
fathers  of  an  execrable  fuperftition,  who  fowed  the  feed 
of  wickednefs  and  corruption  in  human  life;”  and  faj-s, 
“  the  myfteries  were  full  of  delufion  and  portentous  re¬ 
prefentations,  calculated  to  impofe  upon  the  people.” 
He  concludes  his  account  of  them  by  faying,  “  thefe  are 
the  myfteries  of  atheiftic  men.  I  may  rightly  call  thofe 
atheifts,  who  are  deftitute  of  the  knowledge  of  him  who 
is  truly  God,  and  moft  impudently  worfhip  a  boy  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  Titans,  a  woman  lamenting,  and  the 
parts  which  modefty  forbids  to  name.”  And  he  repeats 
it  again,  that  “  they  are  ignorant  of  God,  and  do  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  God  who  is,  or  really  exifts.”  Eufebius 
tranferibes  and  approves  this  defeription  of  the  myfteries 
by  Clemens.  The  account  which  Arnobius,  who  had 
been  a  learned  Pagan,  gives  of  the  myfteries,  particularly 
of  the  Eleufinian  myfteries,  celebrated  at  Athens,  coin¬ 
cides  with  that  of  Clemens. 

In  order  to  evade  the  force  of  thefe  teftimonies,  the 
learned  prelate  obferves,  that  the  ancient  Chriftian  writers 
bore  a  fecret  grudge  to  the  myfteries  for  their  injurious 
treatment  of  Chriftianity  at  its  firft  appearance  in  the 
world  ;  but  this  apology  intimates,  that  the  myftagogues 
and  managers  of  the  myfteries  did  what  they  could  to 
uphold  the  common  polytheifm  and  idolatry;  and  that 
this  was  the  caufe  of  their  enmity  to  Chriftianity.  They 
reprefented  the  Chriftians  as  atheifts,  becaufe  they  de¬ 
claimed  againft  the  worfliip  of  the  publicly-adored  deities. 
Whereas  if  the  defign  of  the  fecret  doftrine  of  the  greater 
myfteries  had  been  to  detect  the  error  of  the  vulgar  poly¬ 
theifm,  and  to  teach  the  initiated  that  the  popular  deities 
were  really  no  gods,  the  charge  might  have  been  retorted 
upon  themfelves.  Nor  is  if  fufficient  to  allege  with  the 
bifliop,  that  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  after  all 
which  they  laid  againft  them,  ftudioufly  and  formally 
transferred  the  terms,  phrafes,  rites,  ceremonies,  and  dif- 
cipline,  of  thefe  odious  myfteries,  into  our  holy  religion  ; 
for  the  Chriftians,  though  they  did  not  conlider  them  as 
defigned  to  detedl  and  overthrow  the  popular  polytheifm, 
but  the  contrary,  were  fully  apprized  of  the  veneration 
that  was  generally  paid  to  them,  and  therefore  applied  to 
their  own  ufe  the  terms  made  ufe  of  in  thofe  myfteries, 
the  better  to  gain  upon  the  Heathens,  and  to  fliow  that 
Chriftianity  did  in  reality  effedt  that  which  the  Pagan 
myfteries  vainly  pretended  to  do.  Leland's  Advantage  and 
JSecefUy  of  the  Chriftian  Revelation ,  vol.  i.  c.  9. 

Mystery, 


M  Y  S  r. 

Mystery,  in  fcripture-language,  is  ufed  with  fome 
latitude.  Sometimes  it  denotes  any  thing  not  to  be 
known  without  divine  revelation.  It  is  alio  ufed  to  de¬ 
note  the  fecret  things  which  God  has  difcovered  by  his 
minifters,  the  prophets,  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the  apoitles. 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  “  Preliminary  Difl'ertations,”  ob- 
ferves,  that,  after  the  moft  careful  examination  of  all  the 
paffages  in  the  New  Teftament  in  which  the  Greek  word 
fjt,vri)%iov  occurs,  and  after  confulting  the  ufe  made  of  the 
term  by  the  ancient  Greek  interpreters  of  the  Old,  and 
borrowing  aid  from  the  practice  of  the  Hellenift  Jews  in 
the  writings  called  Apocrypha,  he  can  find  only  two  lenfes, 
nearly  related  to  each  other,  which  can  llriclly  be  called 
fcriptural.  The  firlt  and  leading  fenfe  of  the  word  is  ar¬ 
canum,  a  fecret,  any  thing  not  diiclofed,  not  publifhed  to 
the  world,  though  perhaps  communicated  to  a  felefl  num¬ 
ber.  This  is  totally  different  from  the  current  fenfe  of 
the  Englifh  word  myftery,  or  fomething  incomprehenfihle. 
In  the  former  acceptation,  a  thing  was  no  longer  a  my  fiery 
than  wliilft  it  remained  unrevealed  ;  in  the  latter,  a  thing 
is  equally  a  myftery  after  the  revelation  as  before.  To 
the  former  we  apply,  properly,  the  epithet  “  unknown 
to  the  latter,  we  may,  in  a  great  meafure,  apply  the  term 
“  unknowable.”  Thus,  that  God  would  call  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  and  receive  them  into  his  church,  was  as  intelligi¬ 
ble,  or  comprehenfible,  as  that  he  had  once  called  the 
defcendants  of  the  patriarchs,  or  as  any  plain  propofition, 
or  hillorical  fa£l.  Yet,  whilfl  undifcovered,  or,  at  lealt, 
veiled  under  figures  and  types,  it  remained,  in  the  fcrip¬ 
tural  idiom,  a  myltery,  having  been  hidden  from  ages 
and  generations.  But,  after  it  had  pleafed  God  to  reveal 
this  his  gracious  purpofe  to  the  apoftles,  by  his  fpirit,  it 
was  a  myltery  no  longer.  The  terms  communication,  re¬ 
velation,  manifeflation,  connefted  with  that  of  myftery, 
and  bearing  relation  to  it,  plainly  fliow  the  import  of  the 
term  to  which  they  are  applied.  This  is  a  point  that 
feems  to  be  univerfally  acknowledged  by  the  learned,  and 
therefore,  it  is  merely  neceflary  to  refer  the  judicious 
reader,  for  further  proof  of  it  from  the  New  Teftament, 
to  the  following  pail'ages,  viz.  Rom.  xvi.  25,  26.  1  Cor.  ii. 
7,  8,  9,  10.  Ephef.  i.  9.  iii.  3,  5,  6,  9.  vi.  19.  Col.  i.  26,  27. 
in  all  which  it  will  be  plainly  perceived,  that  the  apoftle 
treats  of  fomething  which  had  been  concealed  forages, 
but  was  then  openly  revealed  ;  and  not  of  any  thing  in 
its  own  nature  dark  and  inconceivable.  According  to 
the  ufage  of  the  LXX,  w’e  fhall  find  that,  in  the  prophecy 
of  Daniel,  (ii.  18,  19,  27,  30,  4.7.  iv.  9.)  the  word  of  y.vz- 
occurs  not  fewer  than  nine  times,  anfwering  always 
to  the  Chaldaic  Nl“l,  raza,  “  a  thing  concealed,”  and 
ufed  in  relation  to  Nebuchadnezzar’s  dream,  which  was 
become  a  “  fecret”  even  to  the  dreamer  himfelf,  as  he 
had  forgotten  it.  In  the  common  verfion  it  is  uniformly 
rendered  fecret,  and  it  is  found  connected  with  the  verbs 
yvu^a,  1 and  aTroxaXvTrlv,  in  a  manner  fimilar  to 
the  ufage  of  the  New  Teftament  already  noticed.  In  the 
apocryphal  writings,  the  word  yof/ipov  frequently  occurs 
in  the  fame  fenfe,  and  is  ufed  in  reference  to  human  le- 
crets,  as  well  as  to  divine.  Indeed,  in  the  New  Tefta¬ 
ment  the  word  is  not  confined  to  divine  fecrets.  Thus, 
the  apoftle,  fpeaking  of  the  antichriftian  fpirit,  fays, 
(2  Theft',  ii.  7.)  The  myftery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work  ; 

“  The  fpirit  of  antichriil  hath  begun  to  operate  ;  but  the 
operation  is  latent  and  unperceived.”  Both  the  gofpel 
of  Chrift  and  the  fpirit  of  antichrift  are  equally,  denomi¬ 
nated  myftery,  or  fecret,  whilfl  they  remained  concealed. 

In  the  New  Teftament  the  word  fometimes  bears  an¬ 
other  meaning.  It  is  fometimes  employed  to  denote  the 
figurative  fenfe,  as  diftinguiflied  from  the  literal,  which  is 
conveyed  under  any  fable,  parable,  allegory,  fymbolical 
aftion,  reprefentation,  dream,  or  viiion.  In  this  cafe  the 
term  is  ufed  comparatively;  the  meaning  being  obfcure 
compared  with  the  literal  fenfe.  To  this  import  of  the 
term  our  Lord  probably  refers  (Mark,  iv.  1 1.)  when  he  fays 
to  his  difciples,  “To  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  myftery 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  but  to  them  that  are  without, 
all  thefe  things  are  done  in  parables.”  The  apoftles  were 
v  Vol.  XVI.  No.  1127. 
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let  into  the  fecret,  and  got  the  fpiritual  fenfe  of  the  firrri- 
litude,  whilfl  the  multitude  amul'ed  themfelves  with  the 
letter,  and  learched  no  further.  In  this  fenfe  is 

ufed  Rev.  i.  20.  xvii.  7.  and  Ephef.  v.  32. 

Dr.  Campbell  obl'erves,  that  the  earlieft  perverfion  of 
this  word  yvrvgiov  from  its  genuine  and  original  fenfe,  a 
“  fecretf’  or  fomething  concealed,  was  the  application 
of  it  to  denote  fome  folemn  and  facred  ceremony.  What 
led  to  this  ufe  of  the  term  was  a  refemblance  in  one  par¬ 
ticular  between  fome  rites  of  Chriftian  worfhip  and  thole 
performed  by  Heathens  in  honour  of  their  deities,  and  de¬ 
nominated,  from  their  fecrecy,  myfleries.  Although  thofe 
ceremonies  to  which  we  refer,  and  which  were  pradlifed  in 
the  Chriftian  church,  were  efl'entially  different  from  all 
Pagan  rites,  yet  they  fo  much  refembled  the  latter,  in  the 
exclufion  of  the  multitude,  as  to  give  the  Heathens  occa- 
fion  to  ftyle  them  the  Chriftian  myfleries.  The  term  would 
probably  be  firft  applied,  in  this  fenfe  of  it,  to  what  was 
called  in  the  primitive  church  “  the  Eucharift,”  or  as  it 
is  now  denominated  “  the  Lord’s  lupper,”  and  afterwards 
extended  to  “  baptifm,”  and  other  lacred  ceremonies.  The 
name  feems  to  have  originated  with  the  Heathens,  and  in 
procofs  of  time  was  adopted  by  Chriftians  themfelves. 
Onepaflage  has  been  mentioned  in  which  the  word  yofv^ioi/ 
feems  to  have  been  ufed  in  the  modern  fenfe  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  w'ord  myftery,  and  to  denote  fomething  which,  though 
revealed,  is  inexplicable,  and,  to  human  faculties,  unin¬ 
telligible.  The  words  are,  Without  controverfy,  great  is 
the  myftery  of  godlinefs,  See.  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  which,  as  they 
occur  in  our  verfion,  differ  from  the  reading  of  the  two 
moft  ancient  verfions,  the  Syriac  and  the  Vulgate,  and 
fome  of  the  oldeft  MSS.  The  purport  of  this  fentence  is 
conformable  to  the  fenfe  above  given  of  the  term  yi/ry^ov ; 
and  it  is  plainly  this  ;  “  Great  unqueftionably  is  the  di¬ 
vine  fecret,  of  which  our  religion  brings  the  difcovery,”&c. 

A  popular  preacher  of  the  lall  century,  after  obferving 
that  a  myftery,  in  the  feripture  fenfe  of  it,  is  a  thing  that 
natural  reafon  could  not  dilcover,  and,  confequently, 
which  mull  have  been  unknown  if  God  had  not  revealed 
it,  neverthelefs  acknowledges,  that  of  this  kind  there  are 
feveral  doflrines  in  the  Chriftian  religion:  before  the  re¬ 
velation  was  given,  they  were  myfteries  ;  but  ceafe  to  be 
myfleries  now  they  are  revealed.  To  this  purpofe  he  cites 
Mark,  iv.  11.  Rev.  xvi.  25.  1  Cor.  xv.  51.  Hence  this 
writer  infers,  that  myfteries,  i.  e.  things  wdiich  reafon 
cannot  difeover,  and  which  are  not  revealed,  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  language  of  Scripture  (Dent.  xxix.  29.)  the  fe¬ 
cret  things  that  belong  to  God,  and  what  we  have  nothin^ 
at  all  to  do  with  ;  or,  in  other  words,  though  certain  things 
are  parts  of  our  religion  that  were  myllerious,  it  is  not  our 
duty  to  believe  or  pra&ife  any  thing  that  is ftill a  myfterv.. 
To  believe  dodlrines  that  are  ftill  myllerious  is  to  believe 
without  ideas,  to  believe  what  we  know  nothing  of;  but 
this,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  is  impoftble.  We  may  in¬ 
deed,  he  allows,  believe  that  there  is  fame  general  truth 
contained  in  propofitions  which  we  do  not  underftand  ;  and 
fo  far  our  faith  may  be  rational,  becaufe  we  know  what  we 
believe;  but  of  the  propofitions  themfelves,  we  can  be¬ 
lieve  nothing  ■particularly,  becaufe  we  underlland  nothin^ ; 
nor  can  greater  dilhonour  be  done  to  the  infinite  wifdotn 
of  God  than  by  luppofing  that  he  has  made  it  a  part  of 
our  religious  obligation  only  to  believe  in  general,  that 
there  is  fome  truth  difguifed  under  unintelligible  terms, 
to  which  we  have  no  ideas.  For  this  is  making  no  revela¬ 
tion  at  all,  but  leaving  things  in  abfolute  darknefs.  And, 
if  we  examine  the  dodlrines  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  we 
fhall  find  in  fa£t,  fays  this  writer,  that  they  are  plain  and 
eafy  truths  ;  and  that,  as  we  cannot  in  reafon,  we  are  not 
obliged  by  revelation,  to  carry  our  faith  one  jot  beyond 
our  underftanding.  If  it  fhould  be  laid,  that  we  cannot 
account  for  the  manner  of  God’s  creating  the  world,  or 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  exills  every-where,  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  refurreftion,  and  the  like,  this  author  replies,  that 
it  is  no  part  of  our  religion  to  account  for  it.  “  Where 
the  myftery  begins,  religion  ends.”  Does  the  moft  warm 
and  forward  enthufiaft  pretend  to  believe  more  than  that 
6  D  thofe 
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thofe  things  are  true  ?  Does  he  believe  any  thing  at  all 
with  refped  to  the  manner  of  them  ?  Nay,  is  not  his  urg¬ 
ing  that  it  is  myfterious  and  incompreheniible  a  demon- 
ftration,  that  he  himfelf  knows  he  can  believe  nothing 
■particularly  about  it  ?  It  is  yet  more  ftrange  to  talk  of 
myfterious  precepts  than  of  unintelligible  dodrines  ;  for 
laws  that  are  not  underltood  can,  moll  certainly,  never  be 
obeyed.  “  It  is  indeed  very  lurp riling,”  as  this  author 
proceeds,  “  that  mankind,  in  all  ages,  have  been  fo  fond 
of  myfteries.  That  the  crafty  and  deligning,  who  make 
a  gain  of  the  credulity  of  the  multitude,  Ihould  ufe  all 
their  art  and  interefl  to  propagate  them,  is  indeed  natural 
■enough  ;  but  why  fhould  the  more  honeft  and  dilinterefted 
part  of  the  people  plead  fo  zealouily  for  them  ?  Whence 
comes  it  to  pafs,  that,  when  they  choofe  to  fee  their  way 
plain  before  them  in  all  ether  cafes,  they  Ihould  affed  to 
be  without  light  in  matters  of  religion  ?  Religion  is  of 
valtly  greater  importance  than  the  common  affairs  of  life, 
and  this  they  readily  acknowledge  ;  and  yet  they  feem  to 
like  it  the  better,  the  lefs  they  underftand  it.  Such  a 
condudl  is  very  unaccountable,  becaufe  there  can,  one 
would  think,  be  no  motive  to  it.  Myfteries  yield  neither 
pleafure  nor  profit.  For  as,  with  refped  to  the  works 
of  nature,  all  our  pleafure  arifes  from  the  perception  of 
beauty,  harmony,  and  ulefulnefs  ;  and,  however  we  may 
imagine  innumerable  fecret  beauties  which  we  have  not 
difcovered,  yet  until  they  are  known  they  afford  no  real  fa- 
tisfadion,  nor  can  we  reap  any  advantage  from  them  ;  it 
is  juft  the  lame  with  refped  to  myfteries  in  religion  ;  we 
can  neither  be  delighted  nor  profited  by  them,  becaufe 
we  do  not  underftand  them  ;  i.  e.  in  other  words,  they 
are  really  nothing  at  all  to  us.  Nay,  we  cannot  fo  much 
as  admire  them  ;  becaule  admiration  neceflarily  fuppofes, 
that  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  grandeur,  or  of  the 
worth  and  excellency,  of  the  objed.  The  utmoft  that 
can  be  faid  therefore  is,  that  we  are  confounded  and  puz¬ 
zled. 

“  However,  if  this  were  all,  a  man  would  only  prove 
himfelf  a  weak  (and  might  at  the  fame  time  be  an  innocent) 
enthufiaft,  by  luppofing  things  that  are,  in  truth,  nothing 
to  him,  to  be  important  parts  of  revelation.  But,  when 
myfteries  are  propagated  with  zeal,  and  impofed  on  con- 
fcience ;  when,  for  the  fake  of  what  is  allowed  to  be  in- 
comprehenjible,  the  plain  and  indifpenfable  obligations  of 
tuftice  and  charity  are  infringed  and  violated,  (of  which 
the  hiilory  of  the  Chriitian  church,  in  almolt  every  age, 
affords  many  flagrant  examples,)  it  is  then  our  duty  to 
oppole  an  error  which  makes  religion  contemptible,  and 
itrikes  at  the  foundation  of  Chrillianity,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  good  morals.  I  ftiall  only  add,  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  a  myftery  and  a  direct  abfurdity  and 
contradict  ion,  fuch  as  tranfubftantiation  and  other  dodri  nes 
which  have  been  fcreened  under  that  more  venerable 
name;  for  myfteries  are  only  things  that  we  certainly 
know  nothing  at  all  of,  the  other  things  we  certainly  know 
to  be  falje ; — the  former  we  only  do  not  underftand,  the 
latter  we'  fee  camwt  be  underltood.”  Folter’s  Sermons, 
sol.  i.  ferm.  7. 

Although  we  may  reafonably  be  required  to  believe, 
on  the  unqueftionable  evidence  of  divine  tellimony,  doc¬ 
trines  which  we  cannot  adequately  comprehend  and  fatif- 
fadorily  explain,  and  to  comply  with  precepts,  as  rules  of 
condudl  on  the  authority  that  enjoins  them,  the  delign 
and  ufe  of  which  we  do  not  clearly  perceive,  at  leaft,  when 
they  are  firft  propofed,  we  can  never  admit  the  rant,  as 
Dr.  Watts  has  properly  called  it,  of  Tertullian,  Credo, 
quia  impo/Jiliile  eft ;  “I  believe  becaufe  it  is  impoflible 
nor  undertake  to  vindicate  the  language  of  the  celebrated 
lord  Bacon,  who  (ays  that  “  we  muft  not  fubmit  the  myf¬ 
teries  of  faith  to  our  reafon  ;”  or  to  concur  with  an  emi¬ 
nent  prelate  (the  late  Dr.  Hurd)  in  his  defeription  of 
certain  dodlrines  “  at  which  reafon  (lands  aghaft,  and 
faith  herfelf  is  half  confounded,”  and  which,  according 
to  the  expreffion  of  another  pious  bifliop  (Beveridge) 
0  would  be  ridiculed  as  abfurditics,  if  they  were  not  to 
bp  adored  as  myfteries.” 


MYS'TF.RY,  f.  [miftere,  old  Fr.]  A  kind  of  ancient 
dramatic  reprefentation. — Dramatick  poetry,  in  this  and 
mod  other  nations  of  Europe,  owes  its  origin,  or  at  leaft 
its  revival,  to  thofe  religious  (hows,  which  in  the  dark 
ages  were  ufually  exhibited  on  the  more  folemn  feftivals. 
At  thofe  times  they  were  wont  to  reprefent,  in  the 
churches,  the  lives  and  miracles  of  the  faints,  or  fome  of 
the  more  important  ftories  of  Scripture.  And,  as  the  mod 
myfterious  fubjeds  were  frequently  chofen,  fuch  as  the 
incarnation,  and  refurredion  of  Chrift,  &c.  thefe  exhibi¬ 
tions  acquired  the  name  of  miracles  and  myfteries.  Bp. 
Percy  on  the  Orig.  of  the  Eng.  Stage. 

Monf.  Sifmonde  de  Sifmondi  juftly  aferibes  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  myfteries,  the  firft  modern  efforts  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  art,  to  the  French  ;  but  the  inference  which  he 
draws  from  it,  that  this  was  owing  to  the  great  dramatic 
genius  of  that  people,  muft  excite  a  fmile  in  many  of  his 
readers  :  for,  certainly,  if  there  ever  was  a  nation  utterly 
and  univerfally  incapable  of  forming  a  conception  of  any 
other  manners  or  charaders  than  thofe  which  exift  among 
themfelves,  it  is  the  French.  The  learned  author  is  right, 
however,  in  faying  that  the  Myftery  of  the  Paftions,  and 
the  moralities  performed  by  the  French  company  of  play¬ 
ers,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  drama  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  alfo  fuggefted  the  firft  probable  hint  of  the 
plan  of  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante. 

In  France,  all  dramatic  pieces  were  indiferiminately 
called  “  myfteries,”  whether  a  martyr  or  a  heathen  god, 
whether  St.  Catharine  or  Hercules,  was  the  fubjed.  In 
that  country,  the  religious  myfteries,  often  called  “  Pi- 
teaux,”  or  “  Pitoux,”  were  very  fafliionable,  and  of  high 
antiquity,  though  not  more  ancient  than  thofe  of  the 
Englifh.  The  French  myfteries  were  chiefly  performed 
by  the  religious  communities.  In  France,  as  well  as  in 
England,  it  was  cullomary  to  celebrate  the  feaft  of  the 
boy-bifliop,  during  which  moralities  were  prefented,  and 
ftiows  of  miracles,  with  farces  and  other  (ports. 

Mr.  T.  Warton,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Hiftory  of 
Englifh  Poetry,  has  introduced  fome  difeuflions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  probable  caufes  of  the  rife  of  the  myfteries. 
“  About  the  eighth  century,”  he  fays,  “  trade  was  prin¬ 
cipally  carried  on  by  means  of  fairs,  which  bailed  feveral 
days.  Charlemagne  eftablilhed  many  great  marts  of  this 
fort  in  France;  as  did  William  the  Conqueror,  and  his 
Norman  fucceifors,  in  England.  The  merchants,  who 
frequented  thefe  fairs  in  numerous  caravans  or  companies, 
employed  every  art  to  draw  the  people  together.  They 
were  therefore  accompanied  by  jugglers,  minftrels,  and 
buffoons  ;  who  were  no  lefs  interelled  in  giving  their  at¬ 
tendance,  and  exerting  all  their  ikill,  on  thefe  occafions. 
As  now  but  few  towns  exifted,  no  public  fpedacles  or  po¬ 
pular  amufements  were  eftablilhed  ;  and,  as  the  fedentary 
pleafures  of  domeftic  life  and  private  (ociety  were  yet  un¬ 
known,  the  fair-time  was  the  feafon  for  diverlion.  In 
proportion  as  thefe  fhows  were  attended  and  encouraged, 
they  began  to  be  fet  off  with  new  decorations  and  im¬ 
provements  ;  and  the  arts  of  buffoonery,  being  rendered 
itill  more  attractive  by  extending  their  circle  of  exhibi¬ 
tion,  acquired  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
By  degrees  the  clergy,  obferving  that  the  entertainments 
of  dancing,  mufic,  and  mimicry,  exhibited  at  thefe  pro- 
traded  annual  celebrities,  made  the  people  lefs  religious, 
by  promoting  idlenefs  and  a  love  of  feftivity,  proferibed 
thefe  (ports,  and  excommunicated  the  performers.  But, 
finding  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  their  cenlures,  they 
changed  their  plan,  and  determined  to  take  thefe  recrea¬ 
tions  into  their  own  hands.  They  turned  adors  ;  and, 
inftead  of  profane  mimicries,  prefented  ftories  taken  from 
legends  in  the  Bible.  This  was  the  origin  of  facred  co¬ 
medy.  Mufic  was  admitted  into  the  churches,  which 
ferved  as  theatres  for  the  reprefentation  of  holy  farces. 
The  feftivals  among  the  French,  called  “  La  Fete  des 
Foux,  de  l’Ane,”  &c.  and  “  Des  Innocens,”  at  length 
became  great  favourites,  as  they  certainly  were  not  more 
capricious  and  abfurd  than  the  interludes  of  the  buffoons 
at  the  fairs.  Thefe  are  the  ideas  of  a  judicious  French 
4.  writer, 
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Writer,  now  alive,  who  has  inveftigated  the  hiftory  of 
human  manners  with  great  compreheniion  and  fagacity.” 

Voltaire’s  theory  on  this  fubjeft  is  alfo  very  ingenious, 
and  quite  new.  Religious  plays,  he  fuppoi'es,  came  ori¬ 
ginally  from  Conftantinople  ;  where  the  old  Grecian  ftage 
continued  to  flourilhin  fome  degree,  and  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  were  reprefented,  till  the  fourth 
century.  About  that  period,  Gregory  NazianZ.en,  an 
archbiihop,  a  poet,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
banillied  Pagan  plays  from  the  ftage  at  Conftantinople, 
and  introduced  felett  ftories  from  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
inent.  As  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy  was  a  religious 
fpeftacle,  a  tranfition  was  made  on  the  fame  plan ;  and 
the  chorufi'es  were  turned  into  Chriftian  hymns.  Gregory 
wrote  many  facred  dramas  for  this  purpofe,  which  have 
not  furvived  thofe  inimitable  compofttions  over  which 
they  triumphed  for  a  time ;  one,  however,  his  tragedy 
called  Xpifo;  Tttmryoiv ,  or  Chrift’s  Paftion,  is  ftill  extant. 
In  the  prologue  it  is  faid  to  be  in  imitation  of  Euripides, 
and  that  this  is  the  firft  time  the  Virgin  Mary  has  been 
produced  on  the  ftage.  The  faftiion  of  adting  fpiritual 
dramas,  in  which,  at  firft,  a  due  degree  of  method  and 
decorum  was  preferved,  was  at  length  adopted  from  Con¬ 
ftantinople  by  the  Italians ;  who  framed,  in  the  depth  of 
the  dark  ages,  on  this  foundation,  that  barbarous  fpeties 
of  theatrical  amufement  called  nn/ftcries,  or  facred  come¬ 
dies,  and  which  were  foon  afterwards  received  in  France. 
This  opinion  is  fuppofed,  by  Mr.  War  ton,  to  derive  con¬ 
firmation  from  the  early  commercial  intercourfe  that  fub- 
fifted  between  Italy  and  Conftantinople.  In  further  de¬ 
fence  of  this  hypothecs,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  Feaft 
of  Fools,  and  of  the  Afs,  together  with  other  religious 
farces  of  that  fort,  fo  common  in  Europe,  originated  in 
Conftantinople.  They  were  inftituted,  though  perhaps 
under  other  names,  in  the  Greek  church,  about  the  year 
990,  by  Theophyladf,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  pro¬ 
bably  with  the  defign  of  weaning  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  the  Pagan  ceremonies, particularly  the  Bacchanalian 
and  calendary  folemnities,  by  the  fubftitution  of  Chriftian 
fpedtacles,  partaking  of  the  fame  fpirit  of  licentioufnefs. 
This  practice  was  lubfifting  in  the  Greek  church  two 
hundred  years  afterwards. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  in  the  fourth  century  it  was 
■cuftomary  to  make  Chriftian  parodies  and  imitations  in 
Greek,  of  the  beft  Greek  daffies,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Chriftian  fchools.  This  practice  prevailed  much  under 
the  emperor  Julian,  who  forbade  the  Pagan  poets,  orators, 
and  philofophers,  to  be  taught  in  the  Chriftian  feminaries. 
Apollinaris,  bifliop  of  Laodicea,  W'rote  Greek  tragedies, 
adapted  to  the  ftage,  on  moft  of  the  grand  events  record¬ 
ed  in  the  Old  Teftament,  after  the  manner  of  Euripides. 
On  fome  of  the  familiar  and  domeftic  ftories  of  Scripture, 
he  compofed  comedies  in  imitation  of  Menander.  He 
wrote  Chriftian  odes  on  the  plan  of  Pindar.  In  imita¬ 
tion  of  Homer,  he  wrote  an  heroic  poem  on  the  hiftory 
of  the  bible,  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Saul,  in  twenty-four 
books. 

Mr.  Warton  mentions  a  much  earlier  and  more  lingu¬ 
lar  Ipecimen  of  a  theatrical  reprefentation  of  facred  hiftory 
than  that  which  is  mentioned  by  Voltaire.  Some  frag¬ 
ments  of  an  ancient  Jewifh  play  on  the  Exodus,  or  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  Ifraelites  from  Egypt,  under  their  leader  and 
prophet  Mofies,  are  yet  preferved  in  Greek  iambic.  The 
principal  characters  of  this  drama  are  Moles,  Zipporah, 
and  God  fpeaking  from  the  burning  bufh.  Moles  deli¬ 
vers  the  prologue,  or  introduction,  in  a  fpeech  of  fixty 
lines,  and  his  rod  is  turned  into  a  lerpent  on  the  ftage. 
The  author  of  this  piece  is  Ezekiel,  a  Jew,  who  is  called 
the  tragic  poet  of  the  Jew's  ;  and,  according  to  Huetius, 
he  lived  at  leaft  before  the  Chriftian  era.  Some  fay  that 
he  was  one  of  the  LXX,  under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus.  Warton  thinks  that  he  compofed  this  play 
after  the  deftrudlion  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  time  of  Ba- 
roebas,  as  a  political  fpedtacle,  with  a  view  of  animating 
his  dejefted  countrymen  with  the  hopes  of  a  future  deli¬ 


verance  from  their  captivity  under  the  condudl  of  a  new 
Mofes,  like  that  from  the  Egyptian  fervitude. 

Boileau,  on  the  authority  of  Meneftrier,  feems  to  think 
that  the  ancient  pilgrims,  on  their  return  from  Jerulalem, 
introduced  thefe  facred  exhibitions  into  France,  among 
whom  are  reckoned  St.  James  of  Compoftella,  St.  Bourne 
of  Provence.,  St.  Remi,  &c.  See.  who  compofed  fongs  on 
their  adventures  ;  intermixing  recitals  of  palfages  in  the 
life  of  Chrift,  deferiptions  of  his  crucifixion,  of  the  day 
of  judgment,  of  miracles,  and  of  martyrdoms.  To  thefe 
tales,  which  were  recommended  by  a  pathetic  chant,  and 
a  variety  of  gefti'culations,  the  credulity  of  the  multitude 
gave  the  name  of  “  Vilions.”  Thefe  were  recited  by  the 
pious  itinerants,  with  accompaniments  which  formed  a 
fort  of  theatrical  fpedtacle.  At  length  their  performances 
excited  the  compalfion  and  charity  of  fome  citizens  of 
Paris,  who  erected  a  theatre  for  their  exhibition  of  thefe 
ftories,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  feenery  and  other 
decorations.  At  length  profefled  practitioners  in  the  hif- 
trionie  art  were  hired  to  perform  thefe  folemn  mockeries 
of  religion,  which  foon  became  the  principal  public 
amufement  of  a  devout  but  undifeerning  people. 

Mr.  Strutt  (Sports  and  Paftimes  of  the  People  of  Eng¬ 
land)  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  fucceftive  ule 
of  the  miracle's,  myfteries,  and  moralities,  in  this  country; 
and  in  this  enquiry  they  mull  be  coniidered  in  connexion 
with  each  other. 

The  theatrical  exhibitions  at  London,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  were  called  Miracles,  becaufe  they  confuted 
of  facred  plays,  or  reprefentations  of  the  miracles  wrought 
by  the  holy  confefl'ors,  and  the  fufterings  by  which  the 
perfeverance  of  the  martyrs  was  manifefted.  Such  fub- 
jedts  were  certainly  very  properly  chofen,  becaufe  the 
church  was  ul'ually  the  theatre  wherein  thefe  pious 
dramas  were  performed,  and  the  adlors  were  the  eccle- 
fiaftics  or  their  fcholars.  The  firft  play  of  this  kind 
fpecified  by  name,  I  believe,  is  called  St.  Catharine,  and, 
according  to  Matthew  Paris,  was  written  by  Geofrey, 
a  Norman,  afterwards  abbot  of  St.  Alban’s  ;  lie  was  fent 
over  into  England  to  take  upon  him  the  direction  of  the 
fchool  belonging  to  that  monaftery ;  but,  coming  too 
late,  he  went  to  Dunltable  and  taught  there,  where  he 
caufed  his  play  to  be  performed,  and  borrowed  from  the 
lacrift  of  St.  Alban’s  fome  of  the  ecclefiaftical  veftments 
of  the  abbey  to  adorn  the  adtors.  But  M.  Paris,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  1240,  does  not  l’peak  of  them  as 
things  newly  invented,  but  fuch  as  “  miracula  vulgariter 
appellamus.”  In  later  times,  thefe  dramatic  pieces  ac¬ 
quired  the  appellation  of  Mysteries. 

Thefe  miracle-plays,  or  myfteries,  in  Chaucer’s  days, 
were  exhibited  during  the  fealon  of  Lent,  and  fometimes 
a  fequel  of  Scripture-hiftories  was  carried  011  for  feveral 
days.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  (1380.)  the 
parilh-clerks  of  London  put  forth  a  play  at  Skinner’s 
Wells,  near  Smithfield,  which  continued  three  days  ;  the 
king,  queen,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  being  prefent  at 
the  performance.  In  the  fucceeding  reign  another  play 
was  adted  at  the  fame  place,  and  lalled  eight  days;  this 
drama  began  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  con¬ 
tained  the  greater  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  royal  prelence,  but  was  well  attended 
by  moft  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  realm.  The 
laft  of  thefe  performances,  no  doubt,  bore  a  clofe  analogy 
to  the  well-known  myftery  entitled  Carpus  Chrifti,  or 
Ludus  Covcntricr,  the  Coventry  Play  ;  tranferipts  of  this 
play,  nearly  if  not  altogether  coeval  with  the  time  of  its 
reprefentation,  are  yet  in  exiftence.  The  prologue  to 
this  curious  drama  is  delivered  by  three  perfons  who 
fpeak  alternately,  and  are  called  v exillators;  it  contains 
the  argument  of  the  feveral  pageants,  or  adts,  that  con- 
ftitute  the  piece,  and  they  amount  to  no  lefs  than  forty ; 
and  every  one  of  thefe  acts  confifts  of  a  detached  fubjeeft 
from  the  holy  writ,  beginning  with  the  creation  of  the 
univerfe,  and  concluding  with  the  laft  judgment.  In  the 
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firft  pageant,  or  aft,  the  Deity  is  reprefented  feated  on 
his  throne  by  himfelf ;  after  a  fpeech  of  fome  length, 
the  angels  enter  finging,  from  the  church-fervice,  “  To 
Tliee  all  angels  cry  aloud,  the  heavens  and  all  the  powers 
therein  ;  To  Thee  Cherubini  and  Seraphim  continually  do 
cry,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabbaoth.”  Lucifer 
then  makes  his  appearance,  and  defires  to  know  if  the 
hymn  they  fang  was  in  honour  of  God  or  in  honour  of 
him  ?  The  good  angels  readily  reply,  In  honour  of  God. 
The  evil  angels  incline  to  worfhip  Lucifer,  and  he  pre¬ 
fumes  to  feat  himfelf  in  the  throne  of  the  Deity ;  who 
commands  him  to  depart  from  heaven  to  hell,  which 
dreadful  fentence  he  is  compelled  to  obey,  and  with  his 
wicked  afl'ociates  defcends  to  the  lower  regions. 

Notwithftanding  the  ferioufnefs  of  the  fubjedds  that 
conftituted  thefe  myfteries,  it  feems  clear  that.  they.  were 
not  exhibited  without  a  portion  of  pantomimical  fun  to 
make  them  palatable  to  the  vulgar  tafte  ;  and  indeed  the 
length  and  the  dulnefs  of  the  fpeeches  required  fome 
fuch  afliftance  to  enliven  them,  and  keep  the  fpe<5tators 
in  good  humour ;  and  this  may  be  the  reafon  why  the 
myfteries  are  in  general  much  fhorter  than  the  modern 
plays.  Beelzebub  feems  to  have  been  the  principal 
comic  a£tor,  affifted  by  his  merry  troop  of  under-devils, 
who,  with  variety  of  noifes,  ftrange  geflures,  and  con¬ 
tortions  of  the  body,  excited  the  laughter  of  the  po¬ 
pulace. 

When  the  myfteries  ceafed  to  be  played,  the  fubjefts 
for  the  drama  were  not  taken  from  hiltorical  fadts,  but 
confided  of  moral  reafonings  in  praife  of  virtue  and  con¬ 
demnation  of  vice,  on  which  account  they  were  called 
Moralities;  and  thefe  performances,  requiring  fome 
degree  of  invention,  laid  the  foundation  for  our  modern 
comedies  and  tragedies.  The  dialogues  were  carried  on 
by  allegorical  characters,  fuch  as  Good  Dodlrine,  Charity, 
Faith,  Prudence,  Difcretion,  Death,  and  the  like ;  and 
their  difcourfes  were  of  a  ferious  caft  ;  but  the  province 
of  making  the  fpedtators  merry  defcended  from  the  Devil 
in  the  myftery,  to  Vice  or  Iniquity  of  the  morality,  who 
ufually  perfonified  fome  bad  quality  incident  to  human 
nature,  as  Pride,  or  Lull,  or  any  other  evil  propenfity; 
and,  even  when  regular  tragedies  and  comedies  were  in¬ 
troduced  upon  the  ftage,  we  may  trace  the  defcendants 
of  this  facetious  Iniquity  in  the  Clowns  and  the  Fools 
which  fo  frequently  difgraced  them.  The  great  mafter 
of  human  nature,  in  compliance  with  the  falle  tafte  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  has  admitted  this. motley  cha¬ 
racter  into  the  moil  ferious  parts  of  one  of  his  belt  trage¬ 
dies.  The  propenfity  to  laugh  at  the  expenfe  of  good  fenfe 
and  propriety,  is  well  ridiculed  in  the  “  Intermeane”  at 
the  end  of  the  firft  aCt  of  the  Staple  of  Newes,  by  Jonfon, 
and  again  in  the  Preludium  to  the  Carelefs  Shepherdefs, 
where  feveral  characters  are  introduced  .upon  the  ftage  as 
fpeCtators,  waiting  for  the  commencement  of  the  per¬ 
formance.  One  of  them  fays. 

Why,  I  would  have  a  fool  in  every  aCt, 

Be’t  comedy  or  tragedy  :  I’ve  laugh’d 

Until  I  cry’d  again,  to  fee  what  faces 

The  rogue  will  make.  Oh  !  it  does  me  good 

To  fee  him  hold  out’s  chin,  hang  down  his  hands. 

And  twirle  his  bawble.  There  is  nere  a  part 
About  him  but  breaks  jells.  I  heard  a  fellow 
Once  on  the  ftage,  cry  doodle  doodle  dooe 
Beyond  compare;  I’de  give  the  other  fhilling 
To  fee  him  aCt  the  Changling  once  again. 

To  this  another  character  replies, 

And  fo  would  I ;  his  part  has  all  the  wit, 

For  none  fpeakes,  carps,  and  quibbles,  befides  him; 

I’d  rather  fee  him  leap,  or  laugh,  or  cry, 

Than  hear  the  graven  fpeech  in  all  the  play; 

I  never  faw  Rheade  peeping  through  the  curtain. 

But  ravifhing  joy  entered  into  my  heart. 

A  boy  then  comes  upon  the  ftage,  and  the  firft  fpeaker 
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inquires  for  the  fool;  but,  being  told  he  is  not  toper- 
form  that  night,  he  fays. 

Well,  fince  there  will  be  nere  a  fool  i’th’  play, 

I’ll  have  my  money  again;  the  comedy 
Will  be  as  tedious  to  me  as  a  fermon. 

The  miracles,  myfteries,  and  moralities,  differed  greatly 
from  the  fe cula)'  plays  and  interludes  which  were  aCted  by 
ftrolling  companies,  compofed  of  minftrels,  jugglers, 
tumblers,  dancers,  bourdours  or  jefters,  and  other  per¬ 
formers  properly  qualified  for  the  different  parts  of  the 
entertainment,  which  admitted  of  a  variety  of  exhibi¬ 
tions.  Thefe  paftimes,  Mr.  Strutt  agrees  with  Warton, 
are  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  ecclefiaftical  plays  ;  and 
they  were  much  relifhed,  not  only  by  the  vulgar  part  of 
the  people,  but  alfo  by  the  nobility.  The  courts  of  the 
kings  of  England,  and  the  caftles  of  the  great  earls  and 
barons,  were  crowded  with  the  performers  of  the  fecular 
plays,  where  they  were  well  received  and  handfomely 
rewarded  ;  vaft  fums  of  money  were  lavifhly  bellowed 
upon  thefe  fecular  itinerants,  which  induced  the  monks 
and  other  ecclefiaftics  to  turn  aCtors  themfelves,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  fliare  of  the  public  bounty.  But,  to  give 
the  better  colouring  to  their  undertaking,  they  took  the 
fubjeCts  of  their  dialogues  from  the  holy  writ,  and  per¬ 
formed  them  in  the  churches.  The  fecular  fhowmen, 
however,  retained  their  popularity  notwithftanding  the 
exertions  of  their  clerical  rivals,  who  diligently  endea¬ 
voured  to  bring  them  into  difgrace,  by  bitterly  in¬ 
veighing  againft  the  filthinefs  and  immorality  of  their 
exhibitions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  itinerant  players 
fometimes  invaded  the  province  of  the  church-men, 
and  performed  their  myfteries  or  others  fimilar  to  them, 
as  we  find  from  a  petition  prefented  to  Richard  III.  by 
the  fcholars  of  St.  Paul’s  fchool,  (1378.)  wherein  com¬ 
plaint  is  made  againft  the  fecular  adtors,  becaufe  they 
took  upon  themfelves  to  aft  plays  compofed  from  the 
fcripture-hiftory,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  clergy, 
wdio  had  been  at  much  expenfe  to  prepare  fuch  perform¬ 
ances  for  public  exhibition  at  the  feftival  of  Chriftmas. 
But,  generally  fpeaking,  the  fecular  plays  had  nothing  to 
do  with  religion,  and,  if  an  early  writer  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try  (John  of  Salilbury)  may  be  fully  credited,  but  little 
with  morality  ;  they  confided  of  comic  tales,  dialogues, 
and  ftories,  to  which  were  added  coarfe  and  indecent  jells, 
intermixed  with  inftrumental  mufic,  finging,  dancing, 
tumbling,  gefticulation,  and  mimicry,  to  excite  laughter, 
without  the  lead  regard  to  decency ;  and  for  this  reafon, 
the  clergy  were  prohibited  from  going  to  fee  them.  Car¬ 
dinal  Wolfey,  in  his  regulations  for  the  monaftery  of  the 
canons  regular  of  St.  Aultin,  forbade  the  brethren  to  be 
players  or  mimics  ;  but  the  prohibition  meant,  that  they 
ftiould  not  go  abroad  to  exercile  thofe  talents  in  a  fecular 
and  mercenary  capacity. 

The  performances  exhibited  by  the  fecular  players, 
were  certainly  of  a  jocular  nature,  calculated  to  promote 
mirth  ;  and  therefore  they  are  cenfured  as  “  vain  paf¬ 
times”  by  Matthew  Paris.  Something  of  this  kind  was 
the  reprefentation  made  before  Henry  VIII.  at  Green¬ 
wich,  thus  related  by  Hall :  “  Two  perfons  plaied  a  dia¬ 
logue ,  the  effedt  whereof  was,  whether  riches  were  better 
than  love  ;  and,  when  they  could  not  agree  upon  a  con- 
clufion,  each  called  in  thre  knightes  all  armed  ;  thre  of 
them  woulde  have  entered  the  gate  of  the  arche  in  the 
middle  of  the  chambre,  and  the  other  thre  refilled ;  and 
fodenly  betweene  the  fix  knightes,  out  of  the  arche  fell 
downe  a  bar  all  gilte,  at  the  which  bar  the  fix  knightes 
fought  a  fair  battail,  and  then  they  departed,  and  fo  went 
out  of  the  place;  then  came  in  an  olde  man  with  a  filver 
berd,  and  he  concluded,  that  love  and  riches  bothe  be 
neceftarie  for  princes ;  that  is  to  fay,  by  love  to  be  obeyed 
and  ferved,  and  with  riches  to  rewarde  his  lovers  and 
frendes ;  and  with  this  conclufion  the  dialogue  ended.” 
We  hereby  find,  that  thefe  dialogues  were  not  only  a  part 
of  the  entertainment,  but  alfo  ingenioufly  made  the  ve¬ 
hicles. 
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hides  for  the  introduction  of  other  fpotts ;  fometimes 
they  were  of  a  fatirical  nature;  and,  when  occafion  re¬ 
quired,  they  took  another  turn,  and  became  the  agents 
of  flattery  and  adulation.  Both  thefe  purpofes  were  an- 
fwered  by  the  following  dialogue,  taken  from  the  author 
juft  now  quoted  :  “  On  Sonday  at  night  the  fifteenth  of 

June,  in  the  great  halle  at  Wyndfore,”  the  emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian  and  Henry  VIII.  being  prefent,  “  was  a  difguijiyng , 
or  play  ;  the  effeCt  of  it  was,  that  there  was  a  proud  horfe 
which  would  not  be  tamed  nor  brideled  ;  but  Amitie  fent 
Prudence  and  Policie  which  tamed  him,  and  Force  and 
Puifl'ance  brideled  him.  By  this  horfe  was  meant  the 
Frenche  kyng,  and  by  Amitie  the  kynge  of  England  ; 
and  the  emperor  and  the  other  perfons  were  their  counfail 
and  power.” 

The  ecclefiaftical  plays,  as  we  obferved  before,  w'ere 
ufually  performed  in  churches,  or  chapels,  upon  tempo¬ 
rary  fcaffolds  ereCled  for  that  purpofe;  and  fometimes, 
when  a  fufficient  number  of  clerical  aflors  were  not  to 
be  procured,  the  churchwardens  and  chief  parilhioners 
caufed  the  plays  to  be  aCted  by  thefecular  players,  in  order 
to  collect  money  for  the  defraying  of  the  church-expenfes ; 
and  in  many  inftances  they  borrowed  the  theatrical  appa¬ 
rel  from  other  parifhes  when  they  had  none  of  their  own. 
The  afting  of  pfeys  in  churches  was  much  declaimed 
againftby  the  religious  writers  of  the  fixteenth  century; 
and  Bonner,  bifhop  of  London,  in  the  thirty-third  year 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  iffued  a  proclamation  to  the 
clergy  of  his  diocefe,  prohibiting  all  manner  of  common 
plays,  games,  or  interludes,  to  be  played,  fet  forth,  or  de¬ 
clared,  within  their  churches  or  chapels. 

In  Cornwall  the  miracle-plays  were  differently  repre- 
fented  :  they  were  not  performed  in  the  churches  nor 
under  any  kind  of  cover,  but  in  the  open  air,  as  we  learn 
from  Carew,  whofe  words  upon  this  fubjeCt  are  as  follow  : 
“  The  guary- miracle,  in  Englifli  a  miracle-play,  is  a  kind 
of  enterlude  compiled  in  Cornifh  out  of  fome  fcripture- 
hiftory,  with  that  groffnefs  which  accompanied  the  Ro¬ 
manes  vetus  comedia.  For  reprefenting  it,  they  raife  an 
earthen  amphitheatre  in  fome  open  field,  having  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  his  enclined  plain  fome  forty  or  fifty  feet.  The 
country-people  flock  from  all  fides  many  miles  of,  to  hear 
and  fee  it,  for  they  have  therein  devils  and  devices  to  de¬ 
light  as  well  the  eye  as  the  eare.  The  players  conne  not 
their  parts  without  booke,  but-are  prompted  by  one  called 
the  ordinary,  who  followeth  at  their  backs  with  the  book 
in  his  hand,  and  telleth  them  what  to  fay.”  This  fpecies 
of  amufement  continued  to  be  exhibited  in  Cornwall 
long  after  the  abolition  of  the  miracles  and  moralities  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  when  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  regular  plays  had  taken  place.  Strutt,  p.  116-123. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude,  with  Mr.  Warton, 
that  “  the  myjleries  appear  to  have  originated  among  the 
ecclefiaftics  ;  and  were-probably  firft  adled,  at  leaft  with 
any  degree  of  form,  by  the  monks.  This  was  certainly 
the  cafe  in  the  Englifh  monafteries.  As  learning  increafed, 
and  was  more  widely  difleminated  from  the  monafteries, 
the  practice  migrated  to  fchools  and  univerfities,  which 
were  formed  upon  the  monaftic  plan  ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  practice  of  ailing  Latin  plays  in  the 
colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  continued  until  Crom¬ 
well’s  ufurpation.  Many  inftances  of  its  occurrence  in 
fchools  and  feminaries  of  an  inferior  nature,  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  might  be  enumerated  ;  and  it  has  been 
perpetuated  to  the  prefent  day.” 

MYS'TIC,  or  Mistic,  a  fliort  river  which  falls  into 
the  north  fide  of  Bofton  harbour,  by  a  broad  mouth  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  peninfula  of  Charleftown.  It  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  floops  four  miles  to  the  town  of  Medford ;  and 
is  crofted  by  two  bridges,  one  at  its  mouth,  and  another 
a  mile  above  it.  The  Middlefex-canai  conneits  this  river 
with  the  Merrimac|c. 

MYS'TIC,  or  Mystical,  adj.  Sacredly  obfcure.- — Let 
God  himfelf  that  made  me,  let  not  man  that  knows  not 
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himfelf,  be  my  inftrudlor  concerning  the  myjlical  way  to 
heaven.  Hoolier—  Involving  fome  fecret  meaning;  em¬ 
blematical. — It  is  Cbrift’s  body  in  the  facrament  and  out 
of  it ;  but  in  the  facrament  not  the  natural  truth,  but 
the  fpiritual  and  myftical.  Bp.  Taylor. — It  is  plain  from 
the  Apocalypfe,  that  myftical  Babylon  is  to  be  confumed 
by  fire.  Burnet. 

Ye  five  other  wandering  fires  !  that  move 

In  myjiick  dance  not  without  fong,  refound 

His  praife,  wdio  out  of  darknefs  call’d  up  light.  Milton. 

Obfcure  ;  fecret : 

Left  new  fears  difturb  the  happy  ftate, 

Know,  I  have  fearch’d  the  myjiick  rolls  of  fate.  Drydcn. 

MYS'TIC,  f.  [from  the  adj.]  One  of  an  enthufiaftic 
fe£t  of  Chriftians  that  prevailed  in  the  firft  ages  of  Chrif- 
tianity. — The  myftics  were  a  kind  of  religious  fedt  diftin- 
guiftiedby  their  profefling  pure,  fublime,  and  perfefr,  de¬ 
votion,  with  an  entire  difinterefted  love  of  God,  free 
from  all  felfilh  confiderations.  Chambers. — It  is  this  way 
of  thinking  and  talking  in  religion,  that,  I  fuppofe,  has 
given  rife  to  what  is  called  myftical  theology;  the  teachers 
whereof  have  accordingly  been  ftyled  tnyjticks.  Coventry's 
Phil,  to  Hyd. — This  moft  excellent  principle  had  been 
ftretched  too  far,  perhaps  even  to  enthufiafm  ;  as  for¬ 
merly  among  the  myftics  of  the  ancient  Church.  ShaftcJ- 
bury. 

The  myftics,  to  excufe  their  fanatic  extacies  and  licen¬ 
tious  extravagances,  allege  that  paflage  of  St.  Paul,  The 
Spirit  prays  in  us  by  figns  and  groans  that  are  unutterable. 
Now  if  the  Spirit,  fay  they,  pray  in  us,  we  miift  refign  our- 
felves  to  its  motions,  and  be  fwayed  and  guided  by  its 
impulfe,  by  remaining  in  a  ftate  of  mere  inadtion.  Pafiive 
contemplation,  therefore,  is  that  ftate  of  perfedlion  to 
which  the  myftics  all  afpire. 

The  authors  of  this  myftic  fcience,  which  ,fprung  up 
towards  the  clofe  of  thefecond  century,  are  not  known; 
but  the  principles  from  which  it  w'as  formed  are  manifeft. 
Its  firft  promoters  argued  from  the  known  dodtrine  of  the 
Platonic  fchool,  which  was  alfo  adopted  by  Origen  and  his 
difciples,  that  the  Divine  Nature  was  diffufed  through  all 
human  fouls ;  or  that  the  faculty  of  reafon,  from  which 
proceed  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  mind,  was  an  emana¬ 
tion  from  God  into  the  human  foul,  and  comprehended 
in  it  the  principles  and  elements  of  all  truth,  human  and 
divine.  They  denied  that  men  could,  by  labour  or  ftudy, 
excite  this  celeftial  flame  in  their  breafts ;  and  therefore 
they  difapproved  highly  of  the  attempts  of  thofe,  who,  by 
definitions,  abftradl  theorems,  and  profound  fpeculations, 
endeavoured  to  form  diftind:  notions  of  truth,  and  to  dif- 
cover  its  hidden  nature.  On  the  contrary,  they  main¬ 
tained  that  filence,  tranquillity,  repofe,  and  folitude,  ac¬ 
companied  with  fuch  ads  as  might  tend  to  extenuate  and 
exhauft  the  body,  were  the  means  by  which  the  internal 
word  was  excited  to  produce  its  latent  virtues,  and  to 
inftrud  men  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things.  For 
thus  they  reafoned  ;  fhofe  who  behold  with  a  noble  con¬ 
tempt  all  human  affairs,  who  turn  away  their  eyes  from 
terreftrial  vanities,  and  Unit  all  the  avenues  of  the  outward 
fenfes  againft  the  contagious  influences  of  a  material 
world,  muft  neceflarily  return  to  God,  when  the  fpirit  is 
thus  difengaged  from  the  impediments  that  prevented 
that  happy  union.  And  in  this  blefled  frame  they  not 
only  enjoy  inexpreflible  raptures  from  their  communion 
with  the  Supreme  Being,  but  alfo  are  invefted  with  the 
ineftimable  privilege  of  contemplating  truth  undifguifed 
and  uncorrupted,  in  its  native  purity,  while  others  behold 
it  in  a  vitiated  and  delufive  form. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifth  century,  the  myftics,  pre¬ 
tending  to  higher  degrees  of  perfection  than  other  Chrif¬ 
tians,  drew  every-where  to  their  party,  particularly  in  the 
eaftern  provinces,  a  vaft  number  of  the  ignorant  and  in- 
conftdeVatp  multitude,  by  the  ftriking  appearance  of  their 
6  E  Angular 
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lingular  and  auftere  piety.  It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe 
the  rigour  and  feverity  of  the  laws  which  thefe  fenfelefs 
fanatics  impofed  upon  themfelves,  in  order,  as  they  al¬ 
leged,  to  appeafe  the  Deity,  and  to  deliver  the  celeltial 
fpirit  from  the  bondage  of  this  mortal  body.  They  not 
only  lived  among  the  wild  beads,  but  alfo  lived  after  the 
manner  of  thofe  favage  animals.  They  ran  naked  through 
the  lonely  deferts  with  a  furious  afped,  and  with  all  the 
agitations  of  madnefs  and  phrenfy ;  they  prolonged  the 
life  of  their  emaciated  bodies  by  the  wretched  nourifh- 
ment  of  grafs  and  wild  herbs ;  avoided  the  fight  and  con- 
verfation  of  men;  remained  motionlefs  in  certain  places 
for  feveral  years,  expofed  to  the  rigour  and  inclemency  of 
the  feafons ;  and,  towards  the  conclufion  of  their  lives, 
Ihut  themfelves  up  in  narrow  and  miferable  huts  ;  and  all 
this  they  conlidered  as  true  piety,  the  only  acceptable  me¬ 
thod  of  worfiiipping  the  Deity,  and  rendering  him  pro¬ 
pitious.  The  myftics,  for  the  mod  part,  were  led  into 
the  abfurdities  of  this  extraordinary  difcipline,  not  fo 
much  by  the  pretended  force  of  reafon  and  argument,  as 
by  a  natural  propenfity  to  folitude,  a  gloomy  and  melan¬ 
choly  cad  of  mind,  and  an  implicit  and  blind  fubmidion 
to  the  authority  and  example  of  others.  For  thedifeafes 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  body,  are  generally 
contagions;  and  no  pedilence  fpreads  its  infection  with  a 
more  dreadful  rapidity  than  fuperdition  and  enthufiafm. 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  dodrine  of  the  mydics,  the 
origin  of  which  is  falfely  attributed  to  Dionyfius  the  Areo¬ 
pagite,  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  vogue  among 
the  Greeks,  and  efpecially  among  the  monadic  orders, 
was  dideminated  in  the  wedern  churches.  The  Latins 
had  hitherto  efcaped  the  contagious  influence  of  this 
dodrine  ;  but,  when  the  Grecian  emperor,  Michael  Bal- 
bus,  or  the  Stammerer,  lent  to  Louis  the  Meek,  in  the 
year  824,  a  copy  of  the  pretended  works  of  Dionyfius  the 
Areopagite,  (now  univerfally  allowed  to  be  fpurious, 
even  among  the  mod  learned  and  impartial  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  writers,)  this  prefent  kindled  the  flame  of  myfli- 
cifm  in  the  wedern  provinces,  and  infpired  the  Latins  with 
the  mod  enthufiadic  admiration  of  this  new  religion. 
The  tranflation  of  thefe  works  into  Latin,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Louis,  contributed  much  to  the  progrefs  of  myf- 
ticilin.  By  the  order  of  the  fame  emperor,  Hilduin,  ab¬ 
bot  of  St.  Denys,  compofed  an  account  of  the  life,  ac¬ 
tions,  and  writings,  of  Dionyfius,  under  the  title  of 
“  Areopagitica  ;”  in  which  work,  among  other  impudent 
fidions,  ufual  in  thofe  times  of  fuperdition  and  impodure, 
he  maintained,  in-order  to  exalt  the  honour  of  his  nation, 
that  Dionyfius  the  Areopagite,  and  Dionyfius,  or  St.  De¬ 
nys,  the  bilhop  of  Paris,  were  one  and  the  fame  perlon. 
This  fable  was  received  with  avidity  by  the  credulous 
multitude  ;  and  its  credit  is  hardly  extind  at  this  day. 
As  the  fil'd  tranflation  of  the  works  of  Dionyfius,  that 
had  been  executed  by  order  of  Louis,  was  probably  in  a 
barbarous  and  obfeure  dyle,  a  new  and  more  elegant  one 
was  made  by  the  famous  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  at 
the  requed  of  Charles  the  Bald;  the  publication  of  which 
conilderably  increafed  the  partifans  of  the  mydic  theo¬ 
logy  among  the  French,  Italians,  and  Germans.  Scotus 
himfelf,  called  the  Wife,  was  fo  enchanted  with  this  new 
dodrine,  that  he  incorporated  it  into  his  philofophical 
fyltem  ;  and  upon  all  occafions  either  accommodated  his 
philofophy  to  it,  or  explained  it  according  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  his  philofophy.  Thus  philofophical  enthufiafm, 
born  in  the  Ead,  nouriflied  by  Plato,  educated  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  matured  in  Afia,  and  adopted  into  the  Greek 
church,  found  its  way,  under  the  pretext  and  authority 
of  an  apodolic  name,  into  the  Wedern  Church,  and  there 
produced  many  injurious  effe£ts. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  thefe  mydics  took  the  lead  in 
their  method  of  expounding  Scripture;  and,  by  fearch- 
ing  for  myderies  and  hidden  meaning  in  the  plained  ex- 
preflions,  forced  the  word  of  God  into  a  conformity  with 
their  vifionary  dodrines,  their  enthufiadic  feelings,  and 
She  fyltem  of  difcipline  which  they  had  drawn  from  the 
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exc unions  of  their  irregular  fancies.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  they  were  the  mod  formidable  antagonids  of  the 
Jchoolmcn,  who,  as  they  were  lefs  popular,  endeavoured 
to  recommend  themfelves  by  extolling,  illudrating,  and 
defending,  the  fentimental  fydem  of  their  adverfaries. 
Towards  the  dole  of  the  fourteenth  century,  many  of 
them  redded  and  propagated  their  tenets  almod  in  every 
part  of  Europe.  They  had,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
many  perfons  of  didinguilhed  merit  in  their  number  ;  and 
in  the  fixteenth  century,  previous  to  the  reformation,  if 
any  (parks  of  real  piety  fubfided  under  the  defpotic  em¬ 
pire  of  fuperdition,  they  were  only  to  be  found  among 
the  mydics.  For  this  fed,  renouncing  the  fubtilty  of  the 
fchools,  the  vain  contentions  of  the  learned,  and  all  the 
ads  and  ceremonies  of  external  worfliip,  exhorted  their 
followers  to  aim  at  nothing  but  internal  fandity  of  heart, 
and  communion  with  God,  the  centre  and  fource  of  ho- 
linefs  and  perfedion.  Hence  the  mydics  were  loved  and 
refpeded  by  many  perfons  who  had  a  ferious  fenfe  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  a  devotional  frame  of  mind.  Yet,-  as  they  were 
not  entirely  free  from  the  reigning  fuperditions,  but  alfo- 
ciated  many  vulgar  errors  with  their  pradical  diredions 
and  precepts ;  and  as  their  excefiive  padion  for  contem¬ 
plation  led  them  into  chimerical  notions,  and  fometimes 
into  a  degree  of  fanaticifin  that  approached  to  madnefs  ; 
more  ed'edual  fuccours  than  theirs  were  necedary  to  com¬ 
bat  the  inveterate  errors  of  the  times,  and  to  bring  about 
the  reformation  which  was  expeded  with  fuch  impatience. 

The  principles  of  this  fed  were  adopted  by  thofe  called 
Quietids  in  the  feventeenth  century  ;  and,  under  diderent 
modifications,  by  the  Quakers  and  Methodids.  Moth.  Eccl. 
Iiift.  Brucker's  Hift.  Phil,  by  Enfield. 

MYS'TICALLY,  adv.  In  a  manner,  or  by  an  ad,  im¬ 
plying  fome  fecret  meaning;  emblematically.  —  Unto 
which  I  conceive  the  prophet  Ilaiah  to  allude,  in  that 
paflage  touching  the  city  of  Tyre,  reprefenting  there 
myjlicalhj  the  church  of  Rome.  More's  Ant.  agauift  Ido¬ 
latry. 

Thefe  two  in  thy  facred  bofom  hold, 

Till  myjUcally  join’d  but  one  they  be.  Donne. 

MYS'TICALNESS,  f.  Involution  of  fome  fecret  mean¬ 
ing. 

MYS'TICISM,  f.  The  pretences  of  the  mydics;  fana- 
ticifm. — This  ingenious  man  has  lpent  a  long  life  in  hunt¬ 
ing  after,  and  with  an  incredible  appetite  devouring,  the 
tralh  dropt  from  every  fpecies  of  myjiicifm.  Warburton's 
Do  cl.  of  Grace. 

MYS'TRUM,  f.  A  liquid  meafure  among  the  ancients, 
containing  the  fourth  part  of  the  cyathus,  and  weighing 
two  drams  and  a  half  of  oil,  or  two  drams  two  fcruples  of 
water  or  wine.  It  nearly  anlwers  to  our  fpoonful. 

MYSZ,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of  No- 
vogrodek  :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Novogrodek. 

MY'TACISM,  J.  Iy.vray.n7y.0g,  Gr.]  In  rhetoric,  the 
too  frequent  repetition  of  the  letter  M  ;  thus,  Mammam 
ipj’am  amo  quafi  meant  animam. 

MY'TENS  (Daniel),  of  the  Hague,  was  an  admired 
painter  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  whom  he  was  made  pidure-drawer  in  ordinary,  in 
May  1625.  He  continued  to  hold  this  dation  at  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Vandyke  in  England  ;  but,  upon  that  artid  bein?- 
made  principal  painter  to  his  majedy,  he  alked  leave  to 
retire.  The  king,  however,  retained  him  for  lome  time 
longer  in  his  fervice  ;  and  the  two  rivals,  if  they  may  be 
fo  called,  lived  amicably  together.  Mytens  faw  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  high  degree  of  Vandyke’s  talents,  and 
benefited  by  the  obfervance  of  his  produdions.  There 
are  a  great  many  excellent  portraits  by  Mytens  in  this 
country,  which  are  diltinguiffiable  by  the  neat  fmooth- 
nefs  and  clearnels  of  their  finilhing,  and  their  great  air 
of  nature.  We  have  none  of  his  pidures  painted  after 
1630.  The  period  of  his  death  is  not  exadly  known. 

MYTH'ECUS,  a  fophid  of  Syracule.  He  dudied 
cookery;  and,  when  he  thought  himfelf  diffidently  (killed 
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in  dreffmg  meat,  he  went  to  Sparta,  where  he  gained 
much  practice,  efpecially  among  the  younger  citizens. 
But  he  was  expelled  by  the  magiftrates,  who  obferved 
that  the  aid  of  Mythecus  was  unneceflary,  as  hunger  was 
the  bed  feafoning. 

MY'THIC,  or  Mythical,  adj.  [p,v0mo?,  Gr.]  Fabu¬ 
lous. — The  account  we  have  of  them,  fo  far  from  being 
tnytldch  or  unintelligible,  is  mod  plainly  written  for  our 
admonition.  Shuchford  on  the  Creation. 

MYTHOG'RAPHER,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  pvQoq,  fable, 
and  yfxtyui,  to  write.]  A  writer  of  fables. — The  lfatues  of 
Mars  and  Venus  I  imagined  had  been  copied  from  Ful- 
gentius,  Boccacio’s  favourite  mythographer.  Wanton's 
llijl.  E.  P. 

MYTIIOLOG'IC,  or  Mythological,  adj.  [from 
mythology.']  Relating  to  the  explication  of  fabulous  hif- 
tory. — A  relation,  which  her  mailers  of  the  mythologic 
prolopopeia  expreffed,  we  may  luppofe,  by  giving  them 
in  marriage  to  each  other.  Coventry. — The  original  of  the 
conceit  was  probably  hieroglyphical,  which  after  became 
mythological,  and  by  tradition  dole  into  a  total  verity, 
which  was  but  partially  true  in  its  covert  fenfe  and  mo¬ 
rality.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

M  YTHOLOG'ICALLY,  add.  In  a  manner fuitable  to 
the  fydem  of  fables. — The  relating  mythologically  phyfical 
or  moral  truths  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  things, 
was  not,  perhaps,  as  modern  writers  too  hadily  imagine, 
the  cullomary  practice  of  Moles’s  age  ;  but  rather  began 
after  his  times.  Shuchford. 

MYTHOL'OGIST,  f.  A  relater  or  expofitor  of  the 
ancient  fables  of  the  heathens. — It  was  a  celebrated  pro¬ 
blem  among  the  ancient  mythologijis,  What  was  the 
dronged  thing,  what  the  wiled,  and  what  the  greated  ? 
IS  or  vis's  Mifcell. 

To  MYTHOL'OGIZE,  v.  n.  To  relate  or  explain  the 
fabulous  hidory  of  the  heathens. —  They  mythologized, 
that  five  gods  were  now  born,  Oliris,  Orus,  Typho,  Iris, 
and  Nephte.  Shuchford. 

MYTHOL'OGY,  J'.  [from  the  Gr.  p.v§&,  fable,  Xoy©-, 
difcourfe.]  Syllem  of  fables;  explication  of  the  fabulous 
liidory  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen  world. — The  modedy 
of  mythology  delerves  to  be  commended  :  the  fcenes  there 
are  laid  at  a  dillance ;  it  is  once  upon  a  time,  in  the  days 
of  yore,  and  in  the  land  of  Utopia.  Bentley. 

Mythology,  which  leads  us  into  an  acquaintance 
•with  the  gods  and  fables  .of  ancient  times  and  remote  na¬ 
tions,  is  of  fuch  importance,  that,  notwithdanding  the 
obfcurity  and  uncertainty  in  which  it  is  involved,  and 
the  fcope  which  it  affords  for  conjectures  and  differences 
of  opinion,  the  dudy  of  it  cannot  be  wholly  difre- 
garded  ;  more  elpecially  by  perfons  who  perufe  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  particularly  thofe  of 
their  mod  celebrated  poets.  It  likewife  bears  relation  to 
various  branches  of  literature  and  fcience,  that  are  deemed 
both  curious  and  ufeful ;  and  will  contribute  to  guide 
and  alfid  the  refearches  of  hidorians,  antiquarians,  and 
of  artids  of  various  defcriptions.  Wliild  the  cladical 
fcholar  finds  it  neceffary  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the 
pagan  gods  and  fables,  the  fictions  of  antiquity,  and  the 
numerous  monuments  that  record  them,  duly  examined, 
•will  ferve  to  amufe  and  indrudl  thofe  who  invedigate 
them  ;  and  mythology  will  thus  fublerve  many  ufeful 
purpofes  in  chronology,  hidory,  fculpture,  painting,  and 
other  arts  and  fciences.  It  will  require,  indeed,  a  conli- 
derable  fliare  of  judgment  to  guard  againd  delulion,  cor- 
reftly  to  interpret  the  fables  that  prefent  themfelves,  and 
to  form  a  jud  opinion  of  the  rank,  attributes,  and  cha¬ 
racter,  as  well  as  of  the  number  and  variety,  of  the  deities 
which  were  acknowledged  as  fuch  in  different  ages  and 
nations.  Mythology  has  additional  claims  on  our  atten¬ 
tion,  if  we  allow,  with  fome  writers,  that  the  fables  of 
antiquity  are  not  mere  fictions,  but  that  they  have  a  real 
connection  with  the  hidory  of  the  fird  ages,  and  compre¬ 
hend  fome  of  their  mod  confiderable  tranfaClions  ;  and 
that  mod  of  the  gods  had  been  men,  whole  hidory  forms 
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a  part  of  that  of  the  particular  nations  in  which  they  be¬ 
came  objeCts  of  veneration,  and  even  of  worlhip. 

Lord  Bacon  thinks  that  a  great  deal  of  concealed  in- 
druCtion  and  allegory  was  originally  intended  in  mod 
parts  of  the  ancient  mythology ;  he  obferves,  that  fome 
fables  difcover  a  great  and  evident  fimilitude,  relation, 
and  connection,  with  the  thing  they  fignify,  as  well  in 
the  druCture  of  the  fable  as  in  the  meaning  of  the  names 
whereby  the  perfons  or  aCtors  are  characterized.  The 
fame  writer  thinks  it  may  pafs  for  a  farther  indication  of 
a  concealed  and  fecret  meaning,  that  fome  of  thefe  fables 
are  fo  abfurd  and  idle  in  their  narration,  as  to  lliow  an  al¬ 
legory  even  afar  off  5  but  the  argument  of  mod  weight 
upon  this  fubjeCt  he  takes  to  be  this,  that  many  of  thefe 
fables  appear  by  no  means  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
perfons  who  relate  them  :  he  looks  on  them  not  as  the 
produCt  of  the  age,  nor  the  invention  of  the  poets,  but  as 
lacred  relics,  as  he  terms  them,  gentle  whifpers,  and  the 
breath  of  better  times,  that,  from  the  tradition  of  more 
ancient  nations,  came  at  length  into  the  dutes  and  trum¬ 
pets  of  the  Greeks.  He  concludes,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  early  ages  was  either  great  or  happy  :  great,  if 
they  by  defign  made  this  ule  of  trope  and  figure ;  or  happy, 
if,  wliild  they  had  other  views,  they  afforded  matter  and 
occafion  to  fuch  noble  contemplations. 

To  whatever  remote  period  we  may  trace  back  the 
hidory  of  the  human  race,  and  in  whatever  date  of  igno¬ 
rance  we  may  find  them,  we  mud  allow  them  to  poffefs 
thofe  feelings  and  charafteridics  which  are  common  to 
our  fpecies.  Hence  man,  in  his  mod  uncultivated  date, 
is  as  much  alive  to  aCts  of  beneficence  as  when  he  is  im¬ 
proved  by  talte  or  enlightened  by  fcience.  Whether  we 
luppofe  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  to  be  innate  or  ac¬ 
quired,  it  is  certainly  one  of  thofe  fentiments  which  are 
incident  to  the  earlied  periods  of  fociety;  infomuch  that 
we  can  fcarcely  fuppofe  any  nation  to  have  been  lo  igno¬ 
rant  as  to  have  enjoyed  the  bounties  of  Providence  with¬ 
out  once  alking  whence  they  were  derived.  Rofcoe's  Difc. 
at  the  Opening  of  the  Royal  Injlitution  at  Liverpool,  1818. 

If  the  various  fydems  of  pagan  idolatry  be  compared 
together,  fo  many  points  of  arbitrary  refemblance  and 
fuch  a  palpable  uniformity  of  fentiment  and  principle 
will  be  difcovered,  that  we  lhall  find  ourfelves  inevitably 
compelled  to  pronounce  them  all  of  common  origin. 
What  is  meant  is  this.  If  we  had  obferved,  that  every 
heathen  nation  merely  wordlipped  the  fouls  of  deified  an- 
cedors,  and  that  each  people  j Imply  venerated  the  Sun 
and  the  Moon  and  the  Stars;  we  fnould  then  have  had  no 
proof  that  their  feveral  modes  of  idolatry  emanated  from 
a  common  centre;  becaufe,  in  that  cafe,  though  they 
would  all  be  fubdantially  the  lame,  yet  they  would  be 
marked  by  no  arbitrary  points  of  agreement ;  and  it  is. 
obvious,  that  nations,  without  the  lead  anterior  com¬ 
munication  with  each  other,  might  univerfally  lapfe  into 
thefe  methods  of  worlhip,  fince  they  are  precifely  the  me¬ 
thods  which  would  mod  naturally  prefent  themfelves  to 
all  apollate  tribes.  Hence  we  could  no  more  infer  the 
common  origination  of  their  various  fydems,  from  fuch 
coincidences,  than  we  could  argue  the  common  delcent 
of  two  barbarous  nations,  in  diredtly  oppolite  quarters  of 
the  globe,  from  the  circumdance  of  their  individual  mem¬ 
bers  being  hunters  and  fiihers  and  warriors  ;  from  their 
.  being  alike  clad  with  the  Ikins  of  daughtered  wild  beads  ; 
or  from  their  equally  uiing  the  rudely-formed  bow  and 
arrows.  But,  if  we  lliould  obferve  that  all  pagan  nations, 
wherever  fituated,  not  only  wordlipped  their  deified  an- 
cedors,  but  afcribed  to  them  the  very  fame  adtions  and 
lufferings;  if  we  lliould  find,  that  they  not  only  adored 
the  heavenly  bodies,  but  entertained  the  felf-fame  notions 
relpedting  them,  although  fuch  notions  were  wholly 
arbitrary,  and  entirely  abhorrent  from  the  nature  of 
thofe  bodies ;  and,  if  we  lliould  likewife  perceive  that 
one  ruling  idea,  itfelf  an  arbitrary  idea,  condantly  per¬ 
vaded  the  general  combination  of  the  feveral  parts  that 
compofed  the  feveral  fydems,  animating  them  all  as  it 
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were  with  one  foul ;  we  (hould  then  find  it  impoffble  to 
account  for  the  phenomenon  in  queftion  on  any  other 
principle  than  that  of  common  origination.  This  mode 
ofreafoning  is  precifely  the  fame  as  that  which  is  ufed  in 
tracing  the  defcent  of  nations.  Things,  in  themfelves 
not  arbitrary,  prove  nothing  whatfoever;  and  tribes  may 
be  alike  hunters  and  fifliers  and  bowmen,  though  they 
have  fprung  from  very  different  anceftors.  But  things, 
in  themfelves  altogether  arbitrary,  are  acknowledged  to 
form  the  bafis  of  a  reafonable  argument ;  and,  if  tribes 
are  found  to  (peak  dialefts  of  the  fame  language,  and  to 
be  attached  throughout  to  the  fame  whimfical  cuftoms, 
which  are  not  deducible  from  the  nature  of  things,  but 
from  pure  caprice  merely;  J'uch  points  of  coincidence  are 
commonly  and  rationally  thought  to  furnifli  a  moral  de- 
anonftration  of  the  common  origin  of  thofe  tribes. 

Now  this  is  precifely  the  argument  which  will  be  af¬ 
forded  by  a  comparative  furvey  of  the  different  fyftems  of 
pagan  idolatry,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Not  only  the 
fame  gods  are  adored  ;  but  they  are  adored  alfo  in  the 
very  fame  manner,  and  have  the  very  fame  arbitrary  no¬ 
tions  attached  to  them.  There  is  likewife  a  grand  leading 
idea,  to  fay  nothing  of  various  other  minor  ideas,  which 
pervades  the  whole  theology  of  the  gentiles ;  and  this 
idea  is  altogether  of  an  arbitrary  nature.  Hence  the  in¬ 
evitable  conclufion  is,  that  the  reputed  various  fyftems  of 
paganifm  are  in  reality  but  one  fyftem  :  that  they  have  all 
originated  from  a  common  fource;  that  they  were  not 
independently  invented  J’ubJ’equent  to  the  arrival  of  each 
body  of  colonifts  in  any  particular  country;  but  that  they 
were  l'everally  brought  by  thofe  colonifts,  ready  fajhionecl, 
from  fome  univerfal  centrical  point.  Such  being  the  con¬ 
clufion,  it  will  obvioufly  follow,  that  the  whole  human 
race  muft  once  have  been  affembled  in  fome  centrical 
region,  and  muft  there  have  formed  a  fingle  great  com¬ 
munity  ;  that  they  fell  into  idolatry  while  thus  affembled  ; 
and  that,  when  they  afterwards  broke  afunder  into  dif¬ 
ferent  fmaller  communities,  they  all  equally  carried  with 
them  into  the  lands  which  they  occupied  the  peculiar 
and  arbitrary  mode  of  worfhip  which  was  firft  jointly  ex¬ 
cogitated. 

But  this  conclufion,  to  which  we  are  irrefiftibly  led  by 
the  force  of  entirely-unconnefted  mafles  of  evidence,  is 
exactly  that  which  Holy  Scripture  requires  us  to  expeft : 
and  the  fame  divine  book  likewife  pofitively  declares  to 
be  faCl,  what  an  inveftigation  like  the  prefent  actually 
finds  to  be  the  cafe;  namely,  that  the  idolatry  of  the  whole 
‘ world  was  derived  from  a  common  centre.  We  are  taught, 
that,  after  the  deluge,  the  whole  race  of  mankind  afl’em- 
bled  together  under  one  head  in  the  plains  of  Shinar  ;  that 
they  there  erefted  a  vaft  pyramidal  temple;  that,  in  this 
enterprife,  they  were  under  the  rule  of  Nimrod  and  the 
adventurous  children  of  Cuftt ;  that  they  were  thence 
rniraculoufly  fcattered  into  every  part  of  the  world;  and 
that  Babylon,  the  centrical  point  of  their  congrefs,  was 
the  parent  of  all  the  (lightly-varied  modes  of  idolatry, 
which  they  of  the  difperfion  carried  with  them  into  the 
feveral  countries  that  they  planted.  Thus  does  paganifm, 
in  all  regions  of  the  globe,  bear  an  involuntary  teltimony 
to  the  (trift  truth  of  the  infpired*hiftory.  We  have  a 
phenomenon  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fuppofition  of  a  particular  fa  ft ;  and  the  reality  of  this 
neceffary  faft  is  pofitively  declared  in  the  Pentateuch. 

As  idolatry  then  originated  prior  to  the  difperfion 
from  Babel,  it  is  obvious,  that  thofe  theories,  which  dif- 
cover  the  worthies  of  the  Hebrew  polity  in  the  gods  of 
the  Gentiles,  which  make  the  Pagans  fervile  copyifts 
from  the  Ifraelites,  and  which,  in  their  zeal  for  promot¬ 
ing  the  fuppofed  honour  of  Moles,  will  not  even  leave  to 
Rome  its  own  founder; — it  is  obvious,  to  lay  nothing  of 
their  utter  intrinfical  improbability,  that  fuch  theories  as 
thofe  which  have  been  advocated  by  Huet  and  Gale,  and 
others  of  the  fame  fchool,  are  but  the  bafelefs  fabric  of  a 
mere  vifion.  Idolatry  was  regularly  organifed  long  before 
the  birth  either  of  Mofes  or  even  Jacob ;  and,  fo  far  from 


its  principal  objeft  being  the  Hebrew'  legifiator,  the  chofen 
people  found  it  already  eftabliflied  in  Paleftine  when  they 
emerged  from  the  wildernefs. 

But  the  conclufion,  to  which  we  have  been  brought, 
not  only  confutes  the  idle  humour  of  transforming  Mofes 
and  Jofhua  and  Sampfon  into  the  great  gods  of  the  gen¬ 
tiles  :  it  likewife  (huts  out  all  thofe  perfons,  who  flourifli- 
ed  after  the  difperfion,  from  being  at  leaft  the  generally- 
received  deities  of  paganifm;  and,  as  tliefe  are  far  con- 
fpicuous  above  any  accidentally  and  partially  canonized 
mortals,  fo  with  thefe  only  are  we  at  prefent  concerned. 
This  exaftly  accords,  both  with  the  explicit  teftimony  of 
the  gentiles  themfelves,  and  with  the  legendary  tales  in¬ 
variably  attached  to  the  worfliipped  divinities.  They  tell 
us,  that  the  hero-gods  were  their  deified  anceftors ;  that 
they  flouriflifed  during  an  early  period,  deferibed  as  an 
age  of  gold ;  and  that  this  golden  age  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  both  the  creation  of  the  world  and  its  renovation 
fubfequent  to  the  deluge.  Hence,  according  to  their 
own  account,  the  immortals,  whom  they  worfliipped, 
were  the  two  firft  races  of  men  :  and  with  this  explicit 
declaration  the  charafter  of  their  gods  will  be  found  to 
agree,  though  in  a  manner  fo  peculiar  that  it  ought  par¬ 
ticularly  to  be  noticed. 

This  peculiarity  however  has  almoft,  if  not  entirely, 
been  overlooked  by  thofe  who  have  hitherto  treated  of 
the  prefent  fubjeft;  and  the  confequence  has  been,  that, 
while  fome  have  pronounced  the  great  father  of  paganifm 
to  be  Adam,  and  others  to  be  Noah,  neither  of  them  have 
in  abfolute  ftriftnefs  been  right  in  their  opinion.  The 
true  key  to  ancient  idolatry  is  a  very  Angular  opinion, 
which,  with  more  or  lefs  diftinftnefs,  may  be  traced  in 
almoft  every  part  of  the  globe.  This  is  the  doftrine  of 
an  endlefs  fuccefion  of  perfectly -fmilar  worlds ;  in  which  all 
the  fame  aftors  re-appear,  and  in  which  all  the  fame  events 
re-occur.  During  an  intermediate  period  of  chaotic  con- 
fufion,  the  Great  Father  floats  upon  the  furface  of  a  fea 
without  land,  either  inclofed  within  an  egg,  or  upborne 
by  a  (hip,  or  reclining  upon  a  bed  or  a  navicular  leaf,  or  a 
ferpent  coiled  in  the  form  of  a  boat.  At  this  time  he  is 
varioufly  deferibed  as  being  dead,  or  afleep,  or  wrapt  in  a 
ftate  of  profound  meditation;  and  the  vehicle,  wdiich  fup- 
ports  him,  is  reprefented  as  being  a  form  of  his  confort,  the 
Great  Mother.  Thus  he  remains  during  a  whole  year  of 
the  gods;  but  at  the  end  of  it  he  awakes  or  revives,  and 
refumes  his  aftive  powers ;  he  caufes  the  waters  to  retire 
from  oft’  the  furface  of  the  earth ;  and  then  both  he  and 
his  navicular  confort  fly  away  in  the  (hape  of  tw'o  doves. 
His  firft  habitation,  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  world, 
is  a  lofty  mountain,  the  blifsful  abode  of  the  gods.  From 
its  fummit  pour  four  rivers  in  different  direftions ;  and 
the  tree  of  immortality  blooms  in  the  midft  of  amaran¬ 
thine  groves.  Here  the  Great  Father  is  faid  to  triplicate 
himfelf,  or  (as  the  phrafe  is  literally  explained)  to  become 
the  parent  of  the  three  fons.  One  of  them  flays  his  brother 
at  a  facrifice :  but  that  brother  is  reftored  to  life;  and 
from  this  triad  the  whole  world  is  peopled.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  new'  epoch  is  an  age  of  gold  :  but,  corruption 
creeping  in,  it  is  fucceeded  by  other  ages  of  inferior  dig¬ 
nity,  until  at  length  the  mundane  fyftem,  which  had  thus 
originated,  draws  to  an  end.  All  things  are  then  ab- 
forbed  into  the  elfence  of  the  Great  Father:  he  himfelf 
dies,  or  drops  into  a  profound  deep ;  and,  chaos  again 
commencing,  he  is  compelled  by  a  monftrous  enemy,  who 
(we  are  affured)  is  merely  a  perfonification  of  the  ocean, 
to  enter  into  the  liyne  vehicle  which  he  had  occupied  at 
the  dole  of  a  former  world.  This,  as  we  have  feen,  is  no 
other  than  his  metaraorphofed  confort:  and,  as  he  is  faid 
to  be  dead  during  the  time  that  he  is  fupported  by  it  on 
the  furface  of  the  waters;  it  is  deferibed  as  his  floating 
coffin,  or  as  an  infernal  (hip,  and  his  entrance  into  it  is 
deemed  a  defcent  into  Hades,  or  the  grave.  He  now 
again  floats  on  the  waves  of  an  univerfal  inundation: 
and,  when  it  retires,  he  again  appears  tranfmigratively  on 
the  fummit  of  the  Elyfian  mountain,  again  becomes  the 
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■parent  of  three  fons,  am!  again  prefixes  over  a  world  peo¬ 
pled  as  before  by  bis  deicendants.  Every  event,  that 
liad  already  occurred,  occurs  afrefli :  every  perfon,  that 
bad  already  appeared,  re  appears.  The  new  world  is  a 
perfect  tranfeript  of  its  predecefi'or :  and  it  is  followed 
aditifuihim  by  other  deluges  and  other  worlds,  each  of 
which  is  an  exad  copy  of  a  former  deluge  and  a  former 
world.  Now  it  feems  evident  from  this  fy-ief  flcetcli  of 
the  character  of  the  Great  Father,  that  he  is  neither 
Adam  nor  Noah,  but  a  being  fancifully  compounded  of 
both.  As  a  human  being,  he  is  Adam  tranfmigratiyely 
re-appearing  in  the  perfon  of  Noah  :  while  his  three  fons, 
or  three  inferior  manifeftations,  are,  in  a  fimilar  manner, 
the  three  fons  of  the  former  re-appearing  as  the  three 
fons  of  the  latter.  Such  (peculations  originated  from 
the  numerous  points  of  relemblance  between  the  com¬ 
mencements  of  the  two  worlds,  antediluvian  and  poft- 
diluvian,  which  have  a  Pa  ally  exited.  Tliefe  points  were 
well  known  to  the  architeds  of  Babel :  and,  by  a  Angular 
kind  of  analogical  reafoning,  they  inferred  from  them  an 
endlefi Jticccfpcn  of  fimilar  mundane  lyftems,  divided  from 
each  other  by  an  equally  endlefs  Juecefl'ion  of  univerfal 
floods. 

Such  was  the  demonolatry  of  the  gentiles  ;  but  it  was 
intimately  connected  with  their  veneration  of  the  hoft  of 
heaven.  They  did  not  jbnply  worfliip  the  celeftial  bodies  ; 
but  they  adored  them  with  thofe  arbitrary  notions,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  as  marking  the  common 
origin  of  the  feveral  mythologic  fyftems.  Thus  the  Sun 
was  thought  to  have  failed  in  a  (hip  over  the  ocean,  to 
have  been  plunged  into  the  fea,  to  have  been  born  out  of 
the  intermediate  deluge,  to  have  been  preceded,  as  he 
will  be  fucceeded,  by  other  Suns,  to  have  hid  himfelf  in 
a  floating  ifland  that  he  might  efcape  the  rage  of  the  per- 
l'onified  abyfs,  to  have  been  produced  out  of  a  gloomy 
cave  within  which  he  had  laid  concealed,  to  have  reigned 
an  univerfal  fovereign  upon  earth,  to  have  wonderfully 
triplicated  himfelf,  to  have  defeended  into  the  infernal 
regions,  and  to  have  been  eminently  the  parent  of  a 
warlike  tribe  of  conquerors.  Thus  again  the  Moon  was 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  (hip,  to  have  been  the  floating 
coffin  of  the  Great  Father,  to  have  taken  refuge  in  a  float¬ 
ing  ifland  which  yet  is  identified  with  itfelf,  to  have  been 
the  hiding-place  of  the  Great  Father  and  feven  other  holy 
perfonages,  to  have  failed  over  the  lake  of  Hades,  to  have 
been  an  infular  Elyfium,  to  have  been  born  out  of  each 
intermediate  deluge,  to  have  refted  on  the  top  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  to  have  been  the  parent  of  the  Great  Father 
and  of  the  whole  world,  and  to  have  once  had  the  branches 
of  certain  trees  conveyed  to  it  by  doves.  Thus  likewife 
the  whole  folar  fyftem  wasfaid  to  be  one  enormous  vefl'el, 
of  which  the  Sun  was  the  pilot,  while  the  feven  then- 
known  planets  dependent  upon  him  were  the  mariners. 
All  thefe  notions  are  plainly  arbitrary :  they  could  not 
have  arifen  from  the  bare-abftraded  contemplation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies :  hence  their  general  adoption  proves 
the  exiftence  of  fome  modes  of  (peculating,  which  have 
pervaded  the  moft  diftant  regions  of  the  earth,  and  which 
mull  have  pafl'ed  to  them  from  tome  common  centre. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  fame  Great  Father,  who 
floated  in  a  (hip  on  the  fur/ace  of  an  univerfal  deluge, 
was  viewed  as  the  intelligent  foul  of  the  world  ;  and  the 
fame  Great  Mother,  who  fuftained  him  in  the  form  of 
that  (hip,  was  confidered  in  the  light  of  its  material  or 
inert  fubftance.  Hence  this  intelligent  foul  was  faid  Vo 
have  produced  three  younger  intelligence?,  among  whom 
he  divided,  and  through  whole  agency  he  ruled,  the  uni- 
verfe :  and  hence  this  material  body  of  the  earth  was 
compared  to  a  (hip,  and  a  large  floating  ifland  ;  while,  in 
return,  the  (hip  of  the  deluge  was  pronounced  to  be  a 
(mall  floating  ifland,  and  a  microcofmic  epitome  of  the 
world.  From  the  tranfmigrating  three  fons  of  the  Great 
Father,  or  (as  the  idea  was  foinetimes  exprefled)  from 
the  felf- triplicated  royal  intelligence,  plainly  originated 
the  various  triads  of  the  gentiles ;  which,  far  too  huffily, 
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have  been  by  fame  pronounced  corruptions  of  the  Holy- 
Trinity.  They  have  however  nothing  in  common,  ex- 
cept  mere  numerical  coincidence  :  every  other  particular 
relative  to  the  triads  (hows  them  incontrovertibiy  to  have 
fprung  from  a  totally-different  fource. 

The  theological  (peculations  of  the  pagans  neceffiarily 
influenced  their  religious  worfliip;  the  whole  of  it  ac¬ 
cordingly  was  named  with  an  exprefs  reference  to  their 
opinions.  In  their  imitative  myfterious  rites,  the  Great 
Father  was  bewailed  as  dead,  and  (hut  up  in  a  floating 
coffin,  as  piirfued  by  an  implacable  enemy,  as  defeending 
into  Hades.  Afterwards  his  fuppofed  revival,  or  new  birth 
into  another  world,  orliberation  from  his  coffin,  or  return 
from  the  infernal  regions,  was  welcomed  with  the  moll 
frantic  expreffions  of  joy. 

The  fame  (peculations  equally  affeded  their  religious 
architecture,  and  were  carried  into  thofe  more  ancient 
fanduaries  which  were  furnifhed  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
Whether  we  confider  the  mountain,  or  the  grove,  or  the 
lake,  or  the  holy  ifland,  or  the  natural  cavern,  or  the 
pyramid,  or  the  pillared  temple,  or  the  gloomy  central 
chamber,  or  the  artificial  fepulchral  excavation  ;  (till,  in 
every  cafe,  we  (hall  find  an  exprefs  reference  to  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  their  theology. 

Every  heroic  fable,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  fecular 
or  eccleliaftical,  has  been  affeded  by  thefe  peculiarities. 
The  mythology  of  one  age  becomes  the  romance  of  an¬ 
other  ;  and  the  fame  notions  and  legends,  which  pervade 
the  former,  may  be  diftindly  traced  alfo  in  the  latter. 

On  the  whole,  the  apefftate  religion  of  the  gentiles, 
viewed  as  one  regular  and  well-compaded  fyltem,  v/ill 
be  found,  in  every  particular,  to  bear  the  ftrongell  attef- 
tation  to  the  truth  of  infpired  liiftory.  It  firft  compels 
us  to  afi'ume  as  a  fad,  that  all  mankind  mull  once  have 
been  affiembled  together  in  a  Angle  community:  and 
then  it  exhibits,  in  grotefque  mafquerade,  the  two  firlt 
races  of  the  two  worlds,  as  conftituting,  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  metempfyehofis,  the  hero-gods  univerfally 
adored  by  them  of  the  difperfion.  Holy  Scripture  is  full 
of  references  to  it :  and  many  are  the  paflages,  hitherto 
ill  underftood,  to  which  it  alone  can  furnifh  the  key. 
Prof,  to  Faber's  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry. 

Though  almoft  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
however  remote  from  the  centre  of  population,  however 
lavage  and  averfe  from  cultivation,  has  fabricated  and 
adopted  its  own  fyftem  of  mythology;  the  Orientals,  how¬ 
ever,  have  diftinguiftted  themfelves  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
by  the  boldneis,  the  inconfiftency,  and  the  extravagance, 
of  their  mythology.  The  genial  warmth  of  thofe  happy 
climes,  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  which  afforded  every  ne- 
cefiary,  every  conveniency,  and  often  every  luxury,  of  life, 
without  deprefling  their  (pints  by  laborious  exertions; 
the  face  of  nature  perpetually  blooming  around  them, 
the  (kies  finding  with  uninterrupted  ferenity ;  all  con¬ 
tributed  to  infpire  the  Orientals  with  a  glow  of  fancy 
and  a  vigour  of  imagination  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  lei’s 
happy  regions.  Hence  every  objed  was  (welled  beyond 
its  natural  dimenfions.  Nothing  was  great  or  little  in 
moderation,  but  every  fentiment  was  heightened  with 
incredible  hyperbole.  The  magnificent,  the  fublime,  the 
vaft,  the  enormous,  the  marvellous,  firft  fprung  up,  and 
were  brought  to  maturity,  in  thofe  native  regions  of  fable 
and  fairy  land.  As  nature,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  her 
operations,  exhibited  neither  objeds  nor  effeds  adequate 
to  the  extent  of  their  romantic  imaginations,  they  natu¬ 
rally  deviated  into  the  fields  of  fidion  and  fable.  Of 
confequence,  thecuftom  of  detailing  fabulous  adventures 
originated  in  the  Eaft,  and  was  from  thence  tranfplanted 
into  the  weftern  countries. 

As  the  allegorical  tafte  of  the  eaftern  nations  had  fprung 
from  their  propenfity  to  fable,  and  as  that  propenfity  had 
in  its  turn  originated  from  the  love  of  the  marvellous, 
Co  did  allegory  in  procefs  of  time  contribute  its  influence 
towards  multiplying  fables  and  fidion  almoft  in  infinitum. 
The  latent  import  of  the  allegorical  dodrines  being  in  a 
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few  ages  loft  and  obliterated,  what  was  originally  a  moral 
or  theological  tenet,  aftumed  the  air  and  habit  of  a  per- 
fonal  adventure. 

The  propentky  towards  personification,  almoft  universal 
among  the  Orientals,  was  another  fruitful  fource  of  fable 
and  allegory.  That  the  people  of  the  Eaft  were  ftrongly 
inclined  toperfoni'fy  inanimate  objefts  and  abftraft  ideas, 
we  imagine  will  be  readily  granted,  when  it  is  confidered, 
that,  in  the  formation  of  language,  they  have  generally 
annexed  the  affedtion  of  fex  to  thofe  objects.  Hence  the 
diflin&ion  of  grammatical  genders,  which  is  known  to 
have  originated  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  w'orld.  The 
practice  of  perfonifying  virtues,  vices,  religious  and  moral 
affe61ions,  was  neceffary  to  fupport  that  allegorical  ftyie 
which  univerfally  prevailed  in  thole  countries.  This 
mode  of  writing  was  in  high  reputation  even  in  Europe 
fome  centuries  ago  ;  and  to  it  we  are  indebted  for  fome 
of  the  molt  noble  poetical  compofitions  now  extant  in. 
our  own  language.  Thofe  productions,  however,  are  but 
faint  imitations  of  the  original  mode  of  writing  ftili  cur¬ 
rent  among  the  eaftern  nations.  The  Europeans  derived 
this  fpecies  of  compolition  from  the  Mooriih  inhabitants 
of  Spain,  who  imported  it  from  Arabia,  their  original 
country. 

The  general  ufe  of  hieroglyphics  in  the  Eaft,  mtift  have 
contributed  largely  towards  extending  the  empire  of  my¬ 
thology.  As  the  import  of  the  figures  employed  in  this 
method  of  delineating  the  figns  of  ideas  was  in  a  great 
meafure  arbitrary,  miftakes  muft  have  been  frequently 
committed  in  afcertaining  the  notions  which  they  were 
at  the  firft  intended  to  reprefent.  When  the  deveiope- 
ment  of  thefe  arbitrary  figns  happened  to  be  attended 
with  uncommon  difficulty,  the  expounders  wrere  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  conjeflure.  Thofe  conjectural  ex- 
pofitions  were  for  the  moft  part  tjnftured  with  that  bias 
towards  the  marvellous  which  univerfally  pervaded  among 
the  primitive  men.  This  we  find  is  the  cafe  even  at  this 
day,  when  moderns  attempt  to  develope  the  purport  of 
emblematical  figures,  preferved  on  ancient  medals,  en- 
taglios,  &c. 

The  wife  men  of  the  Eaft  delighted  in  obfcure  enig¬ 
matical  fentences.  They  feem  to  have  difdained  every 
fentiment  obvious  to  vulgar  apprehenfion.  The  words 
of  the  wile,  and  their  dark  fayings,  often  occur  in  the 
moft  ancient  records,  both  facred  and  profane.  The 
fages  of  antiquity  uled  to  vie  with  each  other  for  the 
prize  of  fuperior  wifdom,  by  propounding  riddles,  and 
dark  and  myfterious  queftions,  as  fubjedls  of  inveftiga- 
tion.  The  conteft  between  Solomon  and  Hiram,  and  that 
between  Amafis  king  of  Egypt,  and  Polycrates  tyrant  of 
Samos,  are  univerfally  known.  As  the  import  of  thofe 
enigmatical  propofitions  was  often  abfolutely  loft,  in 
ages  when  the  art  of  writing  was  little  known,  and  ftili 
lefs  pra&ifed,  nothing  remained  but  fancy  and  conjecture, 
which  always  verged  towards  the  regions  of  fable.  This 
then,  we  think,  was  another  fource  of  mythology. 

The  pagan  priefts,  efpecially  in  Egypt,  were  probably 
the  firft  who  reduced  mythology  to  a  kind  of  fyftem. 
The  facerdotal  tribe,  among  that  people,  were  the  grand 
depofitories  of  learning  as  well  as  of  religion.  That  order 
of  men  monopolized  all  the  arts  and  fciences.  They 
feem  to  have  formed  a  confpiracy  among  themfelves,  to 
preclude  the  laity  from  all  the  avenues  of  intellectual 
improvement.  This  plan  was  adopted  with  a  view  to 
keep  the  laity  in  fubjeCtion,  and  to  enhance  their  own 
importance.  To  accompliih  this  end,  they  contrived  to 
perform  all  the  miniftrations  of  their  religion  in  an  un¬ 
known  tongue,  and  to  cover  them  with  a  thick  veil  of 
fable  and  allegory.  The  language  of  Ethiopia  became 
their  facred  dialeCt,  and  hieroglyphics  their  facred  cha¬ 
racter.  Egypt,  of  courfe,  became  a  kind  of  fairy-land, 
where  all  was  jugglery,  magic,  and  enchantment.  The 
initiated  alone  were  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
occult  myltical  exhibitions,  which,  in  their  hands,  con¬ 
stituted  the  efience  of  their  religion.  From  thefe  the 
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vulgar  and  profane  were  prohibited  by  the  moft  rigorous1 
penalties.  The  Egyptians,,  and  indeed  all  the  ancients 
without  exception,  deemed  the  myfteries  of  religion  too. 
facred  and  folemn  to  be  communicated  to  the  herd  of 
mankind,  naked  and  unreferved  ;  a  mode  by  which  they 
imagined  thofe  facred  and  fublime  oracles  would  have 
been  defiled  and  degraded.  “  Procul,  6  procul  efte  profani ; 
Odi  profanum  vulgus  et  arceo.”  Egypt  was  the  land 
of  graven  images;  allegory  and  mythology  were  the 
veil  which  concealed  religion  from  the  eyes  of  the 
vulgar;  fable  was  the  groundwork  of  that  impenetrable 
covering. 

In  the  earlieft  and  moft  unpolifhed  ftate  of  fociety  we 
cannot  fuppofe  fable  to  have  exifted  among  men.  Fables 
are  always  talcs  of  other  times-,  but  at  this  period  other 
times  did  not  reach  far  enough  backward  to  afford  thofe 
fruits  of  the  imagination  fufficient  time  to  arrive  at  ma¬ 
turity.  Fable  requires  a  confiderable  fpace  of  time  to  ac¬ 
quire  credibility,  and  to  rife  into  reputation.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  both  the  Chinefe  and  Egyptians,  the  two 
moft  ancient  nations  whofe  annals  have  reached  our  times,, 
were  altogether  unacquainted  with  fabulous  details  in 
the  moft  early  and  leaft  improved  periods  of  their  refpec- 
tive  monarchies.  It  has  been  fhown  almoft  to  a  demon- 
ftration,  by  a  variety  of  learned  men,  that  both  the  one 
and  the  other  people,  during  fome  centuries  after  the 
general  deluge,  retained  and  pradtifed  the  primitive 
Noachic  religion,  in  which  fable  and  fancy  could  find  no- 
place  :  all  was  genuine  unfophifticated  truth. 

As  foon  as  the  authentic  tradition  concerning  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  univerfe  was  either  in  a  good  meafure  loft,  or 
at  leaft  adulterated  by  the  inventions  of  men,  fable  and 
fidlion  began  to  prevail.  The  Egyptian  Thoth  or  Thyoth, 
or  Mercury  Trifmegiftus,  and  Mofchus  the  Phoenician, 
undertook  to  account  for  the  formation  and  arrangement 
of  the  univerfe  upon  principles  purely  mechanical.  Here 
fable  began  to  ufurp  the  place  of  genuine  hiftorical  truth. 
According,  we  find  that  all  the  hiftorians  of  antiquity, 
who  have  undertaken  to  give  a  general  detail  of  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  have  uibered  in  their  narration  with 
a  fabulous  cofmogony.  Here  imagination  ranged  un¬ 
confined  over  the  boundlefs  extent  of  the  primary  chaos. 
To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  affertion,  we  need 
only  look  into  Sanchoniathon’s  Cofmogony,  Eufeb.  Prasp. 
Evang.  1.  i.  lub  init.  and  Diodorus  Sic.  1.  i.  From 
this  we  fuppofe  it  will  follow,  that  the  firft  race  of  fables 
owed  their  birth  to  the  erroneous  opinions  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  univerfe. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  origin  of 
mythology,  or  fabulous  traditions,  we  fhall  now  proceed 
to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  detail  of  the  mythology 
of  the  moft  refpeftable  nations  of  antiquity,  following  the 
natural  order  of  their  fituation. 

The  Chinefe,  if  any  credit  be  due  to  their  own  annals, 
or  to  the  miffionaries  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  copied  from  them,  were  the  firft  of  the  nations. 
Their  fabulous  records  reach  upwards  many  myriads  of 
years  before  the  Mofaic  era  of  the  creation.  The  events 
during  that  period  of  time,  if  any  had  been  recorded, 
muft  have  been  fabulous  as  the  period  itfelf.  Thefe, 
however,  are  buried  in  eternal  oblivion.  The  miffion¬ 
aries,  who  are  the  only  fources  of  our  information  with 
relation  to  the  earlielt  periods  of  the  Chinefe  hiftory, 
reprefent  thofe  people  as  having  retained  the  religion  of 
Noah  many  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  their  em¬ 
pire.  Upon  this  fuppofitioa,  their  cofmogony  muft  have 
been  found  and  genuine,  without  the  leaft  tinfture  of 
thofe  fabulous  ingredients  which  have  both.difguifed  and 
difgraced  the  cofmogonies  of  moft  other  nations. 

According  to  the  moft  authentic  accounts.  Fold  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  empire  about  4.000  years  ago. 
This  emperor,  according  to  the  Chinefe,  was  conceived 
in  a  miraculous  manner.  His  mother,  fay  they,  one  day 
as  file  was  walking  in  a  defert  place,  was  furrounded  by 
a  rainbow  ;  and,  being  impregnated  by  this  meteor,  was 
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in  due  time  delivered  of  that  celebrated  legiflator..  This 
perfonage,  like  the  Athenian  Cecrops,  was  half  a  man 
and  half  a  ferpent.  His  intellectual  powers  were  truly 
hyperbolical.  In  one  day  he  difcovered  fifty  different 
fpecies  of  poifonous  herbs.  He  taught  his  countrymen 
the  whole  art  of  agriculture  in  the  fpace  of  a  very  few 
years.  He  inftrufted  them  how  to  fow  five  different  forts 
of  grain.  He  invented  boats,  and  nets  for  fifhing,  the 
art  of  fabricating  porcelain,  the  management  of  filk- 
worms,  the  manufacturing  of  filk,  &c.  In  a  word,  that 
wonderful  perfonage  was  infpired  by  Heaven  with  know¬ 
ledge  which  qualified  him  for  compofing  that  incom¬ 
parable  body  of  laws  which  are  even  at  this  day  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  Our  readers  will  admit,  that  this 
whole  detail  is  fabulous  and  chimerical.  The  moll  learned 
part  of  them  will  readily  obferve,  that  the  Chinefe,  in 
afcribing  the  invention  of  all  the  ufeful  arts  to  their  Fold, 
are  perfectly  agreed  with  almoft  all  the  other  nations  of 
antiquity.  The  Indians  afcribe  every  invention  to  Budha, 
or  Vifhnu,  or  Fo ;  the  Perfians  to  Zoroafter;  the  Chal¬ 
deans  to  their  man  of  the  fea,  whom  they  call  Oannes  ; 
the  F/gyptians  to  Thoth ;  the  Phoenicians  to  Melicerta ; 
the  Greeks  to  the  family  of  the  Titans ;  and  the  Scan¬ 
dinavians  to  Odin,  &c. 

About  551  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  appeared  the 
famous  Chinefe  philofopher  Con-fu-tfe,  or  Confucius. 
Concerning  the  birth  of  this  prince  of  philofophers,  the 
Chinefe  have  propagated  the  following  legendary  tale. 
His  mother,  walking  in  a  folitary  place,  was  impregnated 
by  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  heavens.  The  babe, 
thus  produced,  fpakeand  reafonedas  foon  as  it  was  born. 
Confucius,  however,  wrought  no  miracles,  performed  no 
romantic  exploits,  but  lived  an  auftere  afcetic  life,  taught 
and  inculcated  the  doctrines  of  pure  morality,  and  died, 
remarkable  only  for  fuperior  wifdom,  religious,  moral, 
and  political.  See  Confucius,  vol.  v. 

About  the  year  before  Chrilt  601,  flourilhed  the  feCt  of 
Lao-kiun.  This  philofopher  was  the  Epicurus  of  the 
Chinefe.  His  difciples,  who  were  denominated  tao-ffe, 
i.  e.  heavenly  doCtors,  were  the  firft  who  corrupted  the 
religion  of  the  Chinefe.  They  were  addicted  to  magic, 
and  introduced  the  worlhip  of  good  and  bad  demons. 
Their  doClrine  was  embraced  by  a  long  fucceflion  of 
emperors.  One  of  thefe  princes,  called  You-ti,  had  been 
deprived  by  death  of  a  favourite  miftrefs,  whom  he  loved 
w’ith  the  moil  extravagant  paflion.  The  emperor,  by  the 
magical  (kill  of  one  of  thefe  doctors,  obtained  an  inter¬ 
view  with  his  deceafed  miftrefs,  a  circumftance  which 
rivetted  the  whole  order  in  the  affection  and  efteem  of 
the  deluded  prince.  Here  our  readers  will  obferve  the 
exaCt  counterpart  of  the  fable  of  Eurydice,  fo  famous  in 
the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  That  fuch  a 
fyftem  of  religious  principles  mull  have  abounded  with 
mythological  adventures  is  highly  probable ;  but,  as  the 
miflionaries,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our 
information  relating  to  the  religion  of  the  Chinefe,  have 
not  taken  the  pains  to  record  them,  we  find  it  impoffible 
to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  our  readers  on  that  head. 

The  worlhip  of  the  idol  Fo,  or  Foe,  was  tranfplanted 
from  India  into  China  about  the  56th  year  of  the  Chrif¬ 
tian  era.  If  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Chinefe  hiftory  are 
barren  of  mythological  incidents,  the  later  periods,  after 
the  introduction  of  the  worlhip  of  Fo,  furnilh  an  inex- 
liauftible  ftore  of  miracles,  monfters,  fables,  intrigues, 
exploits,  and  adventures,  of  the  moft  villanous  com¬ 
plexion.  Indeed,  moft  of  them  are  fo  abfurd,  fo  ridicu¬ 
lous,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  impious  and  profane,  that 
we  are  convinced  our  readers  will  eafily  difpenfe  with  a 
detail  from  which  they  could  reap  neither  entertainment 
nor  inftruCtion.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  related 
under  the  article  China,  vol.  iv.  p.  457,  8,  9. 

The  Hindoos,  like  the  other  nations  of  the  Eaft,  for  a 
long  time  retained  the  worlhip  of  the  true  God.  At 
length,  however,  idolatry  broke  in,  and,  like  an  impe¬ 
tuous  torrent,  overwhelmed  the  country.  Firft  of  all,  the 
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genuine  hiftory  of  the  origin  of  the  univerfe  was  either 
utterly  loft,  or  difguiled  under  a  variety  of  fictions  and 
allegories.  And,  at  prefent,  mythology  is  fo  intimately 
blended  in  all  their  writings,  that  unlefs  the  Undent  hath 
feme  information  on  that  point,  he  will  be  continually  at  a 
lofs  in  comprehending  the  allu lions  fo  frequently  recurring. 
The  whole  of  this  popular  religion,  their  hiftory,  and 
literature  in  general,  even  the  l'ciences  and  mechanical 
arts,  are  buried  in  a  mal's  of  mythological  allegory.  It  is, 
indeed,  all-pervading;  and,  if  we  deem  it  worth  while, 
as  it  furely  is,  to  examine  the  ftores  of  Indian  learning, 
a  knowledge  of  its  mythology  is  no  lefs  necefl'ary  than  a 
knowledge  of  its  languages.  One  cannot  indeed  be  ac¬ 
quired,  without  acquiring,  at  the  fame  time,  fame  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  other.  This  has  been  fo  much  felt,  that  our 
moft  celebrated  oriental  fcbolars  have  profitably  employed 
themfelves  in  the  inveftigation  of  this  curious  and  com- 
prehenfive  fubjeCl.  It  affords  alfo  conliderable  elucida¬ 
tions  of  the  primeval  traditions  of  the  human  race.  It 
illuftrates  what  is  extant,  and  fuggefts  fome  parts  of  what 
is  loft  in  the  hiftory  of  almoft  every  nation  of  antiquity. 
The  analogy  between  the  Hindoo  and  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  mythology,  has  been  copioully  developed  by  fir 
W.  Jones,  Mr.  Colebroke,  major  Wilford,  and  other  wri¬ 
ters  in  the  different  volumes  of  the  Afiatic  Relearches. 
Coincidences  too  ftrong  and  numerous  to  be  accidental 
may  be  tracedrin  the  fabulous  hillories  of  India,  Egypt, 
and  Perfia:  the  two  latter,  probably,  being  the  interme¬ 
diate  countries  through  which  the  ftream  of  allegory 
flowed  to  Greece,  Rome,  and  to  the  Gothic  and  other 
nations  of  Europe,  among  all  of  whom  a  fimilarity  of 
tradition  and  popular  luperftition  is  found  to  have  pre¬ 
vailed.  Even  in  Ireland,  fome  amufing  inftances  of  re- 
lationlhip  have  been  difcovered.  Which  is  the  parent 
country  of  thefe  widely-fpread  impreflions,  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  agreed  on.  India  feems  to  have  ftrong  claims  to 
this  honour,  fuch  as  it  is,  and  it  is  accordingly  ftrongly 
claimed  for  her.  The  mode  and  courfe  of  their  propaga¬ 
tion  ftill  afford  farther  fcope  for  the  induftry  of  refearch, 
and  the  exertion  of  analogical  deduction. 

Among  the  many  writers  who  have  difeufled  the  fub- 
jeCt  of  this  article,  we  may  notice  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maurice; 
who,  in  his  Indian  Antiquities,  and  Ancient  Hiftory  of 
India,  has  brought  together  many  coincidences  of  opinion 
in  different  nations,  and  difeufled  them  learnedly  and  at 
length.  Sonnerat  and  Bartolemeo,  not  to  mention  Bal- 
daeus  and  other  early  Romifh  travellers,  have  entered 
pretty  fully  into  the  popular  legends  of  Indian  mythology; 
and  “  Moor’s  Hindoo  Pantheon,”  recently  publifhed, 
contains  a  great  number  of  exaCt  reprefentations  of  the 
deities,  perlonifications,  and  fymbols,  with  deferiptive 
illuflrations,  of  this  fuperftitious  polytheifm.  But  it  is 
in  the  Afiatic  Refearches  that  we  are  llill  to  look  for  the 
moft  fatisfaCtory  and  authentic  developements  of  this  in- 
terefting  fubjeCt.  The  fyftem  of  the  Hindoos  feems  a 
feries  of  endlefs  perfonifications,  and  the  invention  rather 
of  poets  than  of  priefts ;  but  in  early  ages  the  poet  and 
the  pried  were,  perhaps,  generally  combined.  It  has 
animated  all  nature.  It  has  peopled  the  heavens,  the- 
air,  the  earth,  and  waters,  with  innumerable  tribes  of 
imaginary  beings,  arrayed  in  tints  correfponding  with  the 
fervid  imagination  of  trbpical  climes;  and  we  are  dif- 
pofed  to  contemplate  Hindoo  mythology  as  a  well-ftored 
magazine,  whence  poets  may  fupply  themfelves  with  an 
almoft  infinity  of  imagery  and  incident.  From  the  above, 
and  other  fources,  we  have  collected,  under  the  article 
Hindgostan,  vol.x.  p.  115-169,  a  pretty  correct  view  of 
the  mythology  of  this  country.  Yet  the  following  fhort 
and  compendious  fketch,  from  Forbes’s  Oriental  Me¬ 
moirs,  publifhed  fince  our  account  was  written,  will,  we 
think,  be  ftill  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

“  The  Hindoo  religion  admits  of  no  profelytes ;  and 
i s ;  therefore  a  principal  means  of  preferving  the  caftes 
pure  and  diftinCt :  neither  have  the  Mahomedan  conquefts 
and  oppreffions,  nor  the  intercourfe  of  Europeans  with 
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the  Hindoos,  been  able  to  fubvert  a  fyftem  of  theology 
and  jurifprudence,  founded  on  a  firm  bafis,  and  inter¬ 
dicted  from  all  change  by  the  moll  rigid  laws. 

This  religious  and  moral  fyftem  is  no  doubt  of  great 
antiquity;  but  thofe  who  have  deeply  inveftigated  the 
ancient  and  pleafing  fictions  in  the  Hindoo  mythology, 
which  bears  a  great  refembiance  to  that  of  the  Greeks, 
and  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  fame  origin,  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  religious  and  civil  laws  of  the  Hindoos, 
called  the  Inllitutes  of  Menu,  were  compiled  about  880 
years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour;  that  the  Vedas,  or 
lacred  volumes,  were  written  three  hundred  years. prior 
to  the  Inllitutes;  and  that,  preceding  this  period,  every 
thing  being  handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  the  account 
was  obfcure  and  fabulous. 

But,  diverted  of  extraneous  matter,  there  appears  to  be 
a  great  degree  of  purity  and  fublimity  in  the  genuine 
principles  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  though  now  obfcured 
by  fuperftitiqus  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  blended  with 
grofs  idolatry :  in  their  original  fimplicity,  they  teach 
that  there  is  one  fupreme  ruler  of  the  uni verfe ;  who  is 
rtyled  Brnhm/j  or  the  Great  One:  they  inculcate  alfo, 
that  this  fupreme  intelligence  confifts  of  a  triad,  or  triple 
divinity,  exprefied  by  the  myrtic  word  Om ;  and  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  names  of  Vijhnu,  Brahma,  and  Siva;  or  the 
creating,  preferving,  and  deftrufitive,  power  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty.  Images  of  thefe  attributes  are  placed  in  their 
temples  ;  and  worlhip  and  facrifices  are  daily  performed 
before  them,  and  a  variety  of  other  ftatues,  reprefenting 
the  different  qualities  of  the  Supreme  Being:  fo  that  it 
is  a  cpmplete  lyrtein  of  polytheifm,  and  the  fource  of  a 
thoufand  fables  fubverfive  of  truth  and  fimplicity.  Yet 
it  ever  was,  and  ever  mull  be,  difficult,  for  either  Chriftians 
or  Mahojnedans,  to  convert  a  Hindoo:  for,  with  them 
theology  is  fo  blended  with  the  whole  moral  and  civil 
obligations  of  life,  that  it  enters  into  every  habit,  and 
fanfitions  almoft  every  afition. 

“  On  withdrawing  the  veil  from  the  facred  volumes  of 
the  Hindoos,  we  fee  Brahma,  or  the  Supreme  Deity,  re- 
prefented  as  abforbed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
eflence,  but,  from  an  impulfe  of  divine  love,  refolving  to 
create  other  beings  to  partake  of  his  glory,  and  to  be 
happy  to  all  eternity.  He  fpake  the  word,  and  angels 
role  into  exiftence !  He  commanded,  and  the  hoft  of 
heaven  were  formed  !  they  were  created  free;  and  were 
made  partakers  of  the  divine  glory  and  beatitude,  on 
the  ealy  condition  of  praifing  their  Creator,  and  acknow¬ 
ledging  him  for  their  fupreme  Lord.  But,  not  content 
with  this  happy  Hate  in  the  celeftial  regions,  fome  of 
the  principal  fpirits  rebelled,  and  drew  a  number  after 
them  ;  who  were  all  doomed  to  languiffi  in  that  fcene  of 
horror  fo  finely  defcribed  by  our  fublime  poets. 

“  In  procefs  of  time,  at  the  interceffion  of  the  faithful 
angels,  the  fatal  doom  of  thefe  fallen  fpirits  was  revoked  ; 
and  they  were  releafed  on  the  conditions  of  repentance 
and  amendment  in  a  ftatc  of  probation.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  a  new  creation  of  worlds  took  place ;  and  mortal 
bodies  were  prepared  for  the  apoftate  angels,  which  they 
were  to  animate  for  a  certain  fpace ;  there  to  be  fubjeil 
to  natural  and  moral  evils  ;  through  which  they  were 
doomed  to  tranfmigrate  under  eighty- nine  different  forms  ! 
the  laft  into  that  of  man  !  when  their  powers  and  facul¬ 
ties  are  enlarged,  and  a  merciful  Creator  refts  his  chief 
expectations  of  their  repentance  and  relloration  to  his 
favour.  If  they  then  fail,  their  puniffiment  is  renewed, 
and  they  are  doomed  to  begin  again  their  firft  (late  of 
tranfmigration.  In  this  fyltem  we  are  (truck  with  the 
intermixture  of  truth  with  error,  and  falfe  traditions, 
bearing  in  many  particulars  a  refembiance  to  the  facred 
truths  of  divine  revelation. 

“  On  this  hypotheiis,  it  appears  that  one  principal 
reafon  for  the  Hindoos  regarding  the  cotu  with  fuch  re¬ 
ligious  veneration,  is,  that  they  believe  the  foul  tranfmi- 
grates  into  this  animal  immediately  preceding  its  affump- 
tion  of  the  human  form.  No  Hindoo,  even  of  the  lowed 


carte,  will  kill  a  cow,  or  tafte  its  flefit ;  they  will  die  with 
perfect  refignation  rather  than  violate  this  tenet;  as  has. 
been  frequently  experienced  on-board  the  veffels  in  the 
Indian  feas,  when  all  the  provifion  except  fait  beef  has 
been  expended.  But  I  am  not  certain  refpeCling  the 
firft  principle  of  the  Hindoo’s  veneration  for  the  cow  ; 
fince  many  conjeCture  the  command  to  have  originated 
in  the  prefervation  of  an  animal  fo  ufeful  to  mankind  : 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians, 
and  other  ancient  nations,  have  equally  venerated  this 
valuable  animal. 

“  The  Hindoos  ertimate  the  delinquency  of  thefe  apof¬ 
tate  fpirits,  by  the  clafs  of  mortal  forms  which  they  are 
doomed  to  inhabit;  thus  all  voracious  and  unclean  ani¬ 
mals,  whether  inhabitants  of  earth,  air,  or  water,  as  well 
as  men  whofe  lives  and  aftions  are  publicly  and  atro- 
cioufly  wicked,  a>  e  fuppofed  to  contain  a  malignant  fpirit ; 
on  the  contrary,  thofe  animals  which  fubfift  on  vegetables, 
and  do  not  prey  upon  each  other,  are  pronounced  favoured 
of  the  Almighty. 

“  That  every  animal  form  is  endued  with  cogitation, 
memory,  and  reflection,  is  one  of  the  eitablifhed  tenets  of 
the  Brahmins,  indeed  it  mull  neceflarily  follow,  from  the 
fuppofed  metempfychofis  of  the  apoftate  fpirits  through 
thefe  mortal  forms:  they  alfo  believe  that  every  diftinCt 
fpecies  of  the  animal  creation  have  a  compreheniive  mode 
of  communicating  their  ideas,  peculiar  to  themlelves; 
and  that  the  metempfychofis  of  the  delinquent  fpirits 
extends  through  every  organized  body,  even  to  the  fmallefl 
infeCl  and  reptile.  They  highly  venerate  the  bee,  and 
fome  fpecies  of  the  ant;  and  conceive  the  fpirits  animat¬ 
ing  thefe  forms  to  be  favoured  by  God,  and  that  the  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties  are  more  enlarged  under  them  than  in 
moll  others. 

“  The  devotion  of  the  Hindoos  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  the  inferior  deities,  confifts  in  a  regular  attendance 
at  the  (lewals,  or  temples,  efpecially  at  the  foiemn  feftivais ; 
in  performing  particular  religious  ceremonies  in  their 
own  houfes ;  in  prayers,  ablutions,  fading,  and  penances ; 
but  efpecially  in  oblations,  which  confilt  chiefly  of  fpices, 
incenfe,  rice,  fruits,  and  flowers;  and, although  they  have 
been  in  former  times  accufed  of  offering  human  facrifices, 
it  is  certain  they  now  very  rarely  fhed  e-ven  the  blood  of 
an  animal  in  their  religious  Cervices.” 

We  need  not  dwell  here  on  the  religious  books  of  the 
Hindoos,  having  extracted  largely  from  them  under  the 
article  Hindoostan;  but  it  would  be  injuftice  to  omit 
the  following  fublime  defeription  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
from  the  writings  of  governor  Holwell ;  who  was  an  early 
inveftigator  of  thofe  fubjeCls,  before  the  field  of  oriental 
literature  fo  laudably  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Eng- 
lifli.  “  God  is  one  !  Creator  of  ail  that  is !  God  is  like  a 
perfeCt  fphere,  without  beginning,  and  without, end! 
God  rules  and  governs  all  creation  by  a  general  provi¬ 
dence,  refuiting  from  firft  determined  and  fixed  princi¬ 
ples.  Thou  (halt  not  make  enquiry  into  the  eiTence  of 
the  Eternal  One,  nor  by  what  laws  he  governs.  An  in¬ 
quiry  into  either  is  vain  and  criminal.  It  is  enough 
that,  day  by  day,  and  night  by  night,  thou  feeft,  in  his 
works,  his  wildom,  his  power,  and  his  mercy.  Benefit 
thereby!” 

The  mythology  of  the  Perfians  is,  if  poffible,  fliil  more 
extravagant  than  that  of  the  Hindoos.  It  fuppofes  the 
world  to  have  been  repeatedly  deftroyed,  and  repeopled 
by  creatures  of  different  formation,  who  were  fucceflively 
annihilated  or  baniflied  for  their  difobedience  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being.  The  monftrous  griffin  Sinergh  tells  the 
hero  Caherman,  that  (lie  had  already  lived  to  fee  the  earth, 
feven  times  filled  with  creatures,  and  feven  times  a  perfect 
void  ;  and  that,  before  the  creation  of  Adam,  this  globe 
was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  beings  called  Peri  and  Dives, 
whofe  characters  formed  a  perfect  contraft.  The  Peri  are 
defcribed  as  beautiful  and  benevolent  ;  the  Dives  as 
deformed,  malevolent,  and  mifehievous,  differing  from 
infernal  demons  only  in  this,  that  they,  are  not  as  yet  con¬ 
fined 
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fined  to  the  pit  of  hell.  They  are  for  ever  ranging  over 
the  world,  to  fcatter  difcord  and  mifery  among  the  Tons 
of  men.  The  Peri  nearly  refemble  the  fairies  of  Europe  ; 
and  perhaps  the  Dives  gave  birth  to  the  giants  and  magi¬ 
cians  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Peri  and  Dives  wage  in- 
cefiant  wars  ;  and,  when  the  Dives  make  any  of  the  Peri 
prifoners,  they  (hut  them  up  in  iron  cages,  and  hang 
fhemon  the  higheft  trees  to  expofe  them  to  public  view, 
and  to  the  fury  of  every  chilling  blaft.  When  the  Peri 
are  in  danger  of  being  overpowered  by  their  foes,  they 
folicit  the  ailiftance  of  fome  mortal  hero;  which  produces 
al'eriesof  mythological  adventures,  highly  ornamental  to 
the  (trains  of  the  Perfian  bards,  and  which,  at  the  fame 
time,  furnifties  an  inexhaultible  fund  of  the  mod  diverfi- 
fied  machinery. 

One  of  the  mod  celebrated  adventurers  in  the  mytho¬ 
logy  of  Perfia  is  Talimuras,  one  of  their  mod  ancient  mo- 
narchs.  This  prince  performs  a  variety  of  exploits, 
while  he  endeavours  to  recover  the  fairy  Merjan.  He  at¬ 
tacks  the  dive  Demrudi  in  his  own  cave  ;  where,  having 
vanquifhed  the  giant  or  demon,  he  finds  vad  piles  of 
hoarded  wealth:  thefe  he  carries  od’ with  the  fair  captive. 
The  battles,  labours,  and  adventures,  of  R'odan,  another 
Perfian  worthy,  who  lived  many  ages  after  the  former, 
are  celebrated  by  the  Perfian  bards  with  the  fame  extra¬ 
vagance  of  hyperbole  with  which  the  labours  of  Hercules 
have  been  fung  by  the  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
adventures  of  the  Perfian  heroes  breathe  all  the  wildnefs  of 
achievement  recorded  of  the  knights  of  Gothic  romance. 
The  doftrine  of  enchantments,  transformations,  &c.  ex¬ 
hibited  in  both,  is  a  charafteridic  fymptom  of  one  com¬ 
mon  original.  Perfia  is  the  genuine  cladic  ground  of 
eadern  mythology,  and  the  fource  of  the  ideas  of  chivalry 
and  romance;  from  which  they  were  propagated  to  the 
regions  of  Scandinavia,  and  indeed  to  the  remoted  corners 
of  Europe  towards  the  wed. 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  be  of  our  opinion,  when  we 
oder  it  as  a  conjecture,  that  the  tales  of  the  war  of  the 
Peri  and  Dives  originated  from  a  vague  tradition  concern¬ 
ing  good  and  bad  angels  ;  nor  is  it,  in  our  opinion,  impro¬ 
bable,  that  the  fable  of  the  wars  between  the  gods  and 
giants,  fo  famous  in  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
was  imported  into  the  former  of  thefe  countries  from  the 
fame  quarter.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  Per¬ 
fian  mythology,  our  readers  may  confult  Dr.  Hyde  Relig. 
vet.  Perf.  Medor.  &c.  D’Herbelot’s  Bibl.  Orient,  and  Mr. 
Richardfon’s  Introduction  to  his  Perfian  and  Arabic 
Dictionary. 

The  mythology  of  the  Chaldeans,  like  that  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  eait,  commences  at  a  period  myriads  of  years 
prior  to  the  era  of  the  Mofaic  creation.  Their  cofmo- 
gony,  exhibited  by  Berofus,  who  was  a  pried  of  Belus, 
and  deeply  verfed  in  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  is  a 
piece  of  mythology  of  the  mod  extravagant  nature.  It 
has  been  copied  by  Eufebius  (Chron.  lib.  i.)  it  is  likewile 
to  be  found  in  Syncellus,  copied  from  Alexander  Poly- 
liidor.  According  to  this  hidorian,  there  were  at  Baby¬ 
lon  written  records  preferved  with  the  greated  care,  com¬ 
prehending  a  period  of  fifteen  myriads  of  years.  Thofe 
writings  likewife  contained  a  hiftory  of  the  heavens  and 
the  fea,  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  origin  of  mankind.  “  In 
the  beginning  (fays  Berofus,  copying  from  Oannes,  of 
whom  we  (hall  give  a  brief  account  below)  there  was  no¬ 
thing  but  darknefs  and  an  abyfs  of  water,  wherein  redded 
mod  hideous  beings  produced  from  a  twofold  principle. 
Men  appeared  with  two  wings  ;  lome  with  two  and  fome 
with  four  faces.  They  had  one  body,  but  two  heads  ; 
the  one  of  a  man,  the  other  of  a  woman.  Other  human 
figures  were  to  be  feen,  furniflied  with  the  legs  and  horns 
of  goats.  Some  had  the  feet  of  horfes  behind,  but  before 
werefafhioned  like  men,  refembling  hippocentaurs.”  The 
remaining  part  of  this  mythology  is  much  of  the  fame 
complexion  ;  indeed  fo  extravagant,  that  we  imagine  our 
readers  will  readily  enough  difpenfe  with  our  trandating 
the  fequel.  “  Of  all  thefe  (fays  the  author)  were  pre- 
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ferved  delineations  in  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon. 
The  perfon  who  was  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  them  was 
called  Omorea.  This  word,  in  the  Chaldean  language,  is 
Thalath,  which  the  Greeks  call  Thalajfa;  but  it  more  pro¬ 
perly  imports  the  Moon.  Matters  being  in  this  fituation, 
their  god  (fays  Eufebius),  the  god  (fays  Syncellus),  came 
and  cut  the  woman  afunder;  and  out  of  one  half  of  her 
he  formed  the  earth,  and  out  of  the  other  he  made  the 
heavens;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  he  deftroyed  the  monfters 
of  the  abyfs.  This  whole  mythology  is  an  allegorical 
hiftory  copied  from  hieroglyphical  reprefentations,  the 
real  purport  of  which  could  not  be  deciphered  by  the 
author.  Such,  in  general,  were  the  confequences  of  the 
hieroglyphical  ftyle  of  writing. 

Oannes,  the  great  civilizer  and  legiflator  of  the  Chal¬ 
deans,  according  to  Apollodorus,  who  copied  from  Be¬ 
rofus,  was  an  amphibious  animal  of  a  heterogeneous  ap¬ 
pearance.  He  was  endowed  with  reafon,  and  a  very  un¬ 
common  acutenefs  of  parts.  His  whole  body  refembled  a 
fifh.  Under  the  head  of  a  fifti  he  had  alfo  another  head, 
and  feet  below  fimilar  to  thofe  of  a  man,  which  were  fub- 
joined  to  the  tail  of  the  fifh.  His  voice  and  language 
were  articulate  and  perfectly  intelligible  ;  and  there  was  a 
figure  of  him  (till  extant  in  the  days  of  Berofus.  He  made 
his  appearance  in  the  Erythrean  or  Red  Sea,  where  it 
borders  upon  Babylonia.  This  monftrous  being  con- 
verfed  with  men  by  day  ;  but  at  night  he  plunged  into 
the  fea,  and  remained  concealed  in  the  water  till  next 
morning.  He  taught  the  Babylonians  the  ufe  of  letters, 
and  the  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  and  fciences.  He  in- 
ftrudted  them  in  the  method  of  building  houfes,  con- 
llru&ing  temples,  and  all  other  edifices.  He  taught  them 
to  compile  laws  and  religious  ceremonies,  and  explained 
to  them  the  principles  of  mathematics,  geometry,  and 
altronomy.  In  a  word  he  communicated  to  them  every 
thing  neceftary,  uleful,  and  ornamental ;  and  fo  univerfal 
were  his  inftrudtions,  that  not  one  fingle  article  had  ever 
been  added  to  them  fince  the  time  they  werefirft  commu¬ 
nicated.  Helladius  is  of  opinion  that  this  itrange  per- 
fonage,  whoever  he  was,  came  to  be  reprefented  under  the 
figure  of  a  fi(h,  not  becauie  he  was  actually  believed  to  be 
fuch,  but  becaufe  he  was  clothed  with  the  (kin  of  a  feal. 
By  this  account  our  readers  will  fee  that  the  Babylonian 
Oannes  is  the  exadt  counterpart  of  the  Fold  of  the  Chi- 
nefe;  and  the  Thoth,  or  Mercury  Trifmegiftus,  of  the 
Egyptians.  It  is  likewife  apparent,  that  the  idea  of  the 
monller  compounded  of  the  man  and  the  fifli  has  origi¬ 
nated  from  fome  hieroglyphic  of  that  form  grafted  upon 
the  appearance  of  man.  Some  modern  mythologifts  have 
been  of  opinion  that  Oannes  was  actually  Noah,  the  great 
preacher  of  righteoufnefs  ;  who,  as  fome  think,  fettled  in 
Shinar  or  Chaldea  after  the  deluge,  and  who,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  connexion  with  that  event,  might  be  pro¬ 
perly  reprefented  under  the  emblem  of  the  Man  of  the  .Sea. 

The  nativity  of  Venus,  the  goddefs  of  beauty  and  love, 
is  another  piece  of  mythology  famous  among  the  Babylo¬ 
nians  and  Aflyrians.  An  egg,  lay  they,  of  a  prodigious 
fize,  dropt  from  heaven  into  the  river  Euphrates.  Some 
doves  fettled  upon  this  egg,  after  that  the  filhes  had  rolled 
it  to  the  bank.  In  a  fhort  time  this  egg  produced  Venus, 
who  was  afterwards  called  Dea  Syria,  the  Syrian  Goddefs. 
In  conlequence  of  this  tradition  (fays  Hyginus)  pigeons 
and  fillies  became  lacred  to  this  goddefs  among  the  Syrians, 
who  always  abftained  from  eating  the  one  or  the  other. 
Of  this  imaginary  being  we  have  a  very  exadt  and  enter¬ 
taining  hiftory  in  the  treatife  De  Dea  Syria,  generally  a  1- 
cribed  to  Lucian. 

The  fable  of  Semiramis  is  nearly  connedted  with  the 
preceding  one.  Diodorus  Siculus  has  preferved  the  my¬ 
thological  hiftory  of  this  deity,  which  he  and  all  the 
writers  of  antiquity  have  confounded  with  the  Babylonian 
princefs  of  the  fame  name.  That  hiltorian  informs  us, 
that  the  word  Semiramis,  in  the  Syrian  dialed!,  fignifies 
“  a  wild  pigeon  ;”  but  we  apprehend  that  this  term  was 
a  name  or  epithet  of  the  Moon,  as  it  is  compounded  of 
6  G  two 
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two  words  of  an  import  naturally  applicable  to  the  lunar 
planet :  J'em,  a  fign  ;  and  ramah,  high.  It  was  a  general 
praftice  among  the  Orientals  to  denominate  their  facred 
animals  from  that  deity  to  which  they  were  confecrated. 
Hence,  the  Moon  being  called  Semiramis,  and  the  pigeon 
being  lacred  to  her  divinity,  the  latter  was  called  by  the 
name  of  the  former.  As  the  bounds  prefcribed  to  this  ar- 
tle  render  it  impoilible  for  us  to  do  juftice  to  this  intereft- 
ing  piece  of  mythology,  we  imift  beg  leave  to  refer  our 
readers  for  farther  information  to  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  Hy- 
ginus  Poet.  Aftron.  Fab.  197.  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  iv. 
Athen.  in  Apol.  Izetzes,  Chil.  ix.  cap.  275.  and  Selden  de 
Diis  Syr. 

In  .Egypt  we  find  idolatry,  theology,  and  mythology, 
almoft  inleparably  blended  together.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  region,  too,  as  well  as  of  others  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
centre  of  population,  adhered  for  feveral  centuries  to  the 
worlhip  of  the  true  God.  At  laft,  however,  confcious  of 
their  own  ignorance,  impurity,  imperfeftion,  and  total 
unfitnefs  to  approach  an  infinitely-perfeft  Being,  diftant, 
as  they  imagined,  and  invifible,  they  began  to  call  about 
for  forne  beings,  more  exalted  and  more  perfedt  than  them- 
felves,  by  whole  mediation  they  might  prefer  their  prayers 
to  the  Supreme  Majelty  of  heaven.  The  luminaries  of 
heaven,  which  they  imagined  were  animated  bodies,  na¬ 
turally  prefented  themfelves.  Thefe  were  fplendid  and 
glorious  beings.  They  were  thought  to  partake  of  the 
divine  nature  :  they  were  revered  as  the  fatraps,  prefects, 
and  reprefentatives,  of  the  Supreme  Lord  of  the  univerfe. 
They  were  vilible,  they  were  beneficent ;  they  dwelt 
nearer  to  the  gods  ;  they  were  near  at  hand,  and  always 
acceflible.  Thefe  were,  of  courfe,  employed  as  mediators 
and  interceffors  between  the  Supreme  Divinity  and  his 
humble  fubje&s  of  this  lower  world.  Thus  employed, 
they  might  claim  a  fubordinate  lhare  of  worlhip,  which 
was  accordingly  afiigned  them.  In  procefs  of  time,  how¬ 
ever,  that  worlhip,  which  was  originally  addrelfed  to  the 
Supreme  Creator  by  the  mediation  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
was  in  a  great  meafure  forgotten,  and  the  adoration  of 
mankind  ultimately  terminated  on  thofe  illultrious  crea¬ 
tures.  To  this  circumltance,  we  think,  we  may  afcribe 
the  origin  of  that  fpecies  of  idolatry  called  zabiifm,  or 
the  worlhip  of  the  holt  of  heaven,  which  overfpread  the 
world  early  and  almoft  univerfally,  In  Egypt  this  mode 
of  worlhip  was  adopted  in  all  its  molt  abfurd  and  molt 
enthufiaftic  forms  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  molt  hetero¬ 
geneous  mythology  appeared  in  its  train.  The  mythology 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  fo  various  and  multiform, 
fo  complicated  and  fo  mylterious,  that  it  would  require 
many  volumes,  even  to  give  a  fuperficial  account  of  its 
origin  and  progrefs,  not  only  in  its  mother-country,  but 
alio  in  many  other  parts  of  the  eaftern  and  weftern  world. 
We  hope,  therefore,  our  readers  will  not  be  dilappointed, 
if,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  we  touch  only  upon  fome  of 
the  leading  ormoft  interefting  articles  of  this  complicated 
fubjech 

The  Egyptians  confounded  the  revolutions  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies  with  the  reigns  of  their  moft  early  monarchs. 
Hence  the  incredible  number  of  years  included  in  the 
reign  of  their  eight  fuperior  gods,  who,  according  to  them, 
filled  the  Egyptian  throne  l'ucceftively  in  the  moft  early 
periods  of  time.  To  thefe,  according  to  their  fyftem, 
iucceeded  twelve  demigods,  who  likewife  reigned  an 
amazing  number  of  years.  Thefe  imaginary  reigns  were 
no  other  than  the  periodical  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  preferved  in  their  almanacs,  which  might  be  car¬ 
ried  back,  and  a&ually  were  carried  back,  at  pleafure. 
Hence  the  fabulous  antiquity  of  that  kingdom.  The 
imaginary  exploits  and  adventures  of  thefe  gods  and  de¬ 
migods  furnilhed  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  mythological 
romances.  To  the  demigods  Iucceeded  the  kings  of  the 
etpiic  cycle,  perfonages  equally  chimerical  with  the  former. 
The  import  of  this  epithet  has  greatly  perplexed  critics 
and  etymologifts.  We  apprehend  it  is  an  oriental  word 
importing  royal  dignity,  elevation  of  rank.  This  appel¬ 


lation  intimated.-  that  the  monarchs  of  that  cycle,  admit¬ 
ting  that  they  actually  exifted,  were  more  powerful  and 
more  highly  revered  than  their  fucceffors.  After  the 
princes  of  the  cynic  cycle  comes  another  race,  denomi¬ 
nated  Ncliyes,  a  title  likewife  implying  royal,  fplendid, 
glorious.  Thefe  cycles  figure  high  in  the  mythological 
annals  of  the  Egyptians,  and  have  furnilhed  materials  for 
a  variety  of  learned  and  ingenious  difquiiitions.  The 
wars  and  adventures  of  Ofiris,  Oris,  Typhon,  and  other 
allegorical  perfonages  who  figure  in  the  Egyptian  rubric  ; 
the  wanderings  of  Ifis,  the  lifter  and  wife  of  Ofiris;  the 
transformation  of  the  gods  into  divers  kinds  of  animals ; 
their  birth,  education,  peregrinations,  and  exploits  ;— 
compofe  a  body  of  mythological  fictions  fo  various,  fo 
complicated,  fo  ridiculous,  and  often  fo  apparently  ab¬ 
furd,  that  all  attempts  to  develope  and  explain  them  have 
hitherto  proved  unfuccefsful.  All,  or  the  greatelt  part 
of,  thofe  extravagant  fables  are  the  offspring  of  hiero- 
glyphical  or  allegorical  emblems  deviled  by  the  priefts 
and  fages  of  that  nation,  with  a  view  to  conceal  the 
myfteries  of  their  religion  from  that  clafs  of  men  whom 
they  ftigmatized  with  the  name  of  the  uninitiated  rabble. 

The  worlhip  of  brute-animals  and  of  certain  vegetables, 
univerfal  among  the  Egyptians,  was  another  exuberant 
fource  of  mythological  adventures.  The  Egyptian  priefts, 
many  of  whom  were  likewfife  profound  philofophers,  ob- 
ferved,  or  pretended  to  obferve,  a  kind  of  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  qualities  of  certain  animals  and  vegetables,  and 
thofe  of  fome  of  their  fubordinate  divinities.  Such  ani¬ 
mals  and  vegetables  they  adopted,  and  confecrated  to  the 
deities  to  whom  they  were  l'uppofed  to  bear  this  analogi¬ 
cal  refemblance  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time  they  confidered 
them  as  the  vifible  emblems  of  thofe  divinities  to  which 
they  were  confecrated.  By  thefe,  the  vulgar  addrelfed 
their  archetypes  :  in  the  fame  manner  as,  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  pictures  and  ftatues  were  employed  for  the  very 
fame  purpofe.  The  mob,  in  procefs  of  time,  forgetting 
the  emblematical  charafter  of  thofe  brutes  and  vegetables, 
addrelfed  their  devotion  immediately  to  them;  and,  of 
courfe,  thefe  became  the  ultimate  objeCts  of  vulgar  ado¬ 
ration. 

After  that  thefe  objefts,  animate  or  inanimate,  were 
confecrated  as  the  vifible  fymbols  of  the  deities,  it  foon 
became  fafhionable  to  make  ufe  of  their  figures  to  repre- 
fent  thofe  deities  to  which  they  were  confecrated.  This 
practice  was  the  natural  confequence  of  the  hieroglyphical 
ftyle  which  univerfally  prevailed  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  Hence  Jupiter  Ammon  was  reprefented  un¬ 
der  the  figure  of  a  ram,  Apis  under  that  of  a  cow,  Ofiris 
of  a  bull.  Pan  of  a  goat,  Thoth  or  Mercury  oF an  ibis, 
Bubaftis  or  Diana  of  a  cat,  See.  It  was  likewife  a  com¬ 
mon  pra&ice  among  thofe  deluded  people  to  dignify  thefe 
objefts,  by  giving  them  the  names  of  thofe  deities  which 
they  reprefented.  By  this  mode  of  dignifying  thefe  fa¬ 
cred  emblems,  the  veneration  of  the  rabble  was  coniider- 
ably  enhanced,  and  the  ardour  of  their  devotion  inflamed 
in  proportion.  From  thefe  two  fources,  we  think,  are  de¬ 
rived  the  fabulous  transformations  of  the  gods,  fo  gene- 
rallyxelebrated  in  the  Egyptian  mythology,  and  from  it 
imported  into  Greece  and  Italy.  In  confequence  of  this 
practice,  their  mythological  fyftem  was  rendered  at  once 
enormous  and  unintelligible. 

Their  Thoth,  or  Mercury  Trifmegiftus,  was,  in  our 
opinion,  the  inventor  of  this  unhappy  fyftem.  This  per- 
fonage,  according  to  the  Egyptians,  was  the  original  au¬ 
thor  of  letters,  geometry,  aftronomy,  mufic,  architecture, 
in  a  word,  of  all  the  elegant  and  ufeful  arts,  and  of  all 
the  branches  of  fcience  and  philolophy.  He  it  was  who 
firlt  difeovered  the  analogy  between  the  divine  affec¬ 
tions,  influences,  appearances,  operations,  and  the  cor- 
refponding  properties,  qualities,  and  inltinCt,  of  certain 
animals,  and  the  propriety  of  dedicating  particular  kinds  of 
vegetables  to  the  fervice  of  particular  deities.  The  priefts, 
whole  province  it  was  to  expound  the  myfteries  of  that 
allegorical  hieroglyphical  religion,  gradually  loft  all 
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knowledge  of  the  primary  import  of  the  fymbolical  cha¬ 
racters.  To  fupply  this  defeCt,  and  at  the  lame  time  to 
veil  their  own  ignorance,  the  facerdotal  inftruftors  had 
recourfe  to  fable  and  fiction.  They  heaped  fable  upon 
fable,  till  their  religion  became  an  accumulated  chaos  of 
mythological  abfurdities.  See  the  article  Egypt,  vol.  vi. 
p.  370  &  feq. 

The  elements  of  Phoenician  mythology  have  been  pre- 
ferved  by  Eufebius  Praep.  Evang.  fub.  init.  In  the 
large  extraCt  which  that  learned  father  has  copied  from 
Philo  Biblius’s  tranflation  of  Sanchoniathon’s  Hiftory  of 
Phoenicia,  we  are  furnilhed  with  feveral  articles  of  mytho¬ 
logy.  Some  of  thefe  throw'  confiderabie  light  on  various 
pafi'agesof  the  facred  liiftory  ;  and  all  of  them  are  ItriCtly 
connected  with  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
There  we  have  preferved  a  brief  but  entertaining  detail 
of  the  fabulous  adventures  of  Uranus,  Cronus,  Dagon, 
Thoth  or  Mercury,  probably  the  fame  with  the  Egyptian 
hero  of  that  name.  Here  we  find  Muth  or  Pluto,  JEph- 
cejius  or  Vulcan,  Aifculapius,  Nereus,  Pofcedoti  or  Nep¬ 
tune,  See.  AJiarte,  or  Venus  Urania,  makes  a  confpicuous 
figure  in  the  catalogue  of  Phoenician  worthies ;  Pallas  or 
Minerva  is  planted  on  the  territory  of  Attica ;  in  a  word, 
all  the  branches  of  the  family  of  the  Titans,  who  in  after¬ 
ages  figured  in  thC  rubric  of  the  Greeks,  are  brought  upon 
the  ftage,  and  their  exploits  and  adventures  briefly  de¬ 
tailed.  By  comparing  this  fragment  with  the  mythology 
of  the  Atlantidae  and  that  of  the  Cretans  preferved  by 
Diodorus,  lib.  v.  we  think  there  is  good  reafon  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  family  of  the  Titans,  the  feveral  branches 
of  which  feem  to  have  been  both  the  authors  and  objeCts 
of  a  great  part  of  the  Grecian  idolatry,  originally  emi¬ 
grated  from  Phoenicia.  This  conjecture  will  receive  ad¬ 
ditional  ftrength,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  almoft  all 
their  names  recorded  in  the  fabulous  records  of  Greece, 
*nay  be  ealily  traced  up  to  a  Phoenician  origin. 

In  the  5th  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  there  is  a 
paper,  by  Capt.  Francis  Wilford,  “  On  the  Names  of  the 
Cabirian  Deities,”  whofe  worlhip  has  generally  been  fup- 
pofed  to  have  originated  in  Phoenicia  ;  (lee  Cabiri,  vol.iii. 
p.  572.)  which  we  lhall  here  prefent  to  the  reader. 

In  the  Adhuta  CoJ'n  we  find  the  following  legends  which 
have  an  obvious  relation  to  the  deities  worlhipped  in  the 
myfteries  of  Samothrace  :  “  In  Patala  (or  the  infernal 

regions)  refides  the  fovereign  queen  of  the  Nag-as,  (large 
fnakes  or  dragons  :)  Ihe  is  beautiful,  and  her  name  is 
AJ'yoruca.  There,  in  a  cave,  ihe  performed  tapafya  with 
fuch  rigorous  aufterity,  that  fire  fprang  from  her  body, 
and  formed  numerous  agni-tiraths  (places  of  facred  fire) 
in  Patala.  Thefe  fires,  forcing  their  way  through  the 
earth,  waters,  and  mountains,  formed  various  openings, 
or  mouths,  called  from  thence  the  juala-muc'hi,  or  flaming 
mouths.  By  Samudr,  (Oceanus,)  a  daughter  was  born 
unto  her,  called  Rama-devi.  She  is  molt  beautiful  ;  file 
is  Lcicjhmi;  and  her  name  is  Afyotccrjha.  Like  a  jewel, 
(he  remains  concealed  in  the  ocean. 

“  The  Dharma-Raja,  or  King  of  Juftice,  has  two 
countenances :  one  is  mild,  and  full  of  benevolence ; 
thofe  alone  who  abound  with  virtue  fee  it.  He  holds  a 
court  of  juftice,  where  are  many  afiiftants,  among  whom 
are  many  juft  and  pious  kings  :  Chitragupta  aCts  as  chief 
fecretary.  Thefe  holy  men  determine  what  is  dharma  and 
ndharma,  juft  and  unjuft.  Dharma  Raja’s  fervant  is  called 
Carmala:  he  brings  the  righteous  on  celeftial  cars,  which 
go  of  themlelves,  whenever  holy  men  are  to  be  brought 
in,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Dharma-Raja,  who 
is  the  fovereign  of  the  Pitris.  This  is  called  his  divine 
countenance ,  and  the  righteous  alone  do  fee  it.  Elis  other 
countenance,  or  form,  is  called  Yama :  this  the  wicked 
alone  can  fee  :  it  has  large  teeth,  and  a  monftrous  body. 
Yama  is  the  lord  of  Patala  ;  there  he  orders  fome  to  be 
beaten,  fome  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  fome  to  be  devoured  by 
monfters,  Sic.  His  fervant  is  called  CaJhmala ,  who,  with 
ropes  round  their  necks,  drags  the  wicked  over  rugged 
paths,  and  throws  them  headlong  into  hell.  He  is  un- 
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merciful,  and  hard  is  his  heart:  every  body  trembles  at 
the  fight  of  him.” 

According  to  Mnafeas,  as  cited  by  the  fcholiaft  of 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  the  names  of  the  Cabirian  Gods  were 
Axieros,  or  Ceres,  or  the  earth  ;  Axiocerfa,  or  Proferpine  ; 
Axioceifos,  or  Pluto  ;  to  whom  they  add  a  fourth,  called 
CaJ’miUus,  the  fame  with  the  infernal  Mercury. 

Axieros  is  obvioufly  derived  from  Afyoruca,  or  rather 
from  AJyoru,  or  Afyorus ;  for  fuch  is  the  primitive  form  ; 
which  fignifies  literally,  “  (he  whofe  face  is  moft  beauti¬ 
ful.”  Axiocerfa  is  derived  from  Afyotcerja,  a  word  of  the 
fame  import  with  the  former,  and  which  w'as  the  facred 
name  of  Proferpine.  This  is  obvioufly  derived  from  the 
Sanfcrit  Prnfarparni,  or  “  (he  who  is  furrounded  by  large 
fnakes  and  dragons.”  Nonnus  reprefents  her  as  fur- 
rounded  by  two  enormous  fnakes  who  conftantly  watched 
over  her.  She  was  ravilhed  by  Jupiter  in  the  (hape  of  an 
enormous  dragon.  She  was  generally  fuppofed  to  be  his 
daughter;  but  the  Arcadians,  according  to  Paufanius, 
infilled  that  (lie  was  the  daughter  of  Ceres  and  Neptune  ; 
with  whom  the  ancient  mythologifts  often  confound 
Oceanus.  As  (he  is  declared,  in  the  facred  books  of  the 
Hindoos,  to  be  the  fame  with  Lac/hmi,  her  confort,  of 
courfe,  is  Vijhnu,  who  rules,  according  to  the  Puranas,  in 
the  weft,  and  alfo  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  night. 
In  this  fenfe  Viftinu  is  the  Dis  of  the  weftern  mythologifts, 
the  Black  Jupiter  of  Statius  ;  for  Vifitnu  is  reprefented  of 
a  black,  or  dark  azure,  complexion  :  Pluto,  or  Yama,  is 
but  a  form  of  Vi(hnu.  The  titles  of  Dis,  or  Ades,  appear 
to  me  to  be  derived  from  Adi,  or  A  din,  one  of  the  names 
of  Viflinu.  When  Cicero  fays,  Terrena  autem  vis  omnes 
atque  natura,  Dili  patri  dedicata  ejl ;  that  is  to  fay,  “  Na¬ 
ture,  and  the  powers  or  energy  of  the  earth,  are  under 
the  direction  of  Dis;"  this  has  no  relation  to  the  judge 
of  departed  fouls,  but  folely  belongs  to  Viftinu.  Axio- 
cerfos,  in  Sanfcrit  Afyotcerja,  was  Pluto,  or  Dis,  and  was 
meant  for  Viflinu.  Viftinu  is  alw'ays  reprefented  as  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful;  but  I  never  found  Alyotcerfa  among 
any  of  his  titles.  Ca/hrnalas  is  obvioufly  the  Cafmillus 
of  the  weftern  mythologifts. 

The  appellation  of  Cabiri,  as  a  title  of  thefe  deities,  is 
unknown  to  the  Hindoos  ;  and,  I  believe,  by  the  Cabirian 
gods,  we  are  to  underftand,  the  gods  worlhipped  by  a  na¬ 
tion,  tribe,  orfociety  of  men,  called  Cabires.  TheCuveras, 
or  Cuberas  as  it  is  generally  pronounced,  are  a  tribe  of  in¬ 
ferior  deities,  pofiefled  of  immenfe  riches,  and  who  are 

acquainted  with  all  places,  under  or  above  ground,  abound¬ 
ing  with  precious  metals  and  gems.  Their  liiftory,  in  the 
Puranas,  begins  with  the  firlt  Menu.  They  are  repre¬ 
fented  with  yellow  eyes,  like  the  Pingacftias,  and  perhaps 
may  be  the  fame  people  ;  certain  it  is,  the  Pingacftias 
worlhipped  the  Cabirian  gods.  Diodorus  Siculus  favs, 
that  the  invention  of  fire,  and  the  working  of  mines,  were 
attributed  to  them ;  and  we  find  a  Cabirus  reprefented 
with  a  hammer  in  his  hand. 

We  agree  with  Herodotus,  that  a  confiderabie  part  of 
the  idolatry  of  Greece  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians  ;  at  the  fame  time,  we  imagine  it  highly 
probable,  that  the  idolatry  of  the  Egyptians  and  Phoeni¬ 
cians  was,  in  its  original  conftitution,  nearly  the  fame. 
Both  fyftems  were  Sabiifm,  or  the  worftiip  of  the  hoft  of 
heaven.  The  Pelafgi,  according  to  Herodotus,  learned 
the  names  of  the  gods  from  the  Egyptians ;  but  in  this 
conjecture  he  is  certainly  warped  by  his  partiality  for  that 
people.  Had  thofe  names  been  imported  from  Egypt, 
they  would  no  doubt  have  betrayed  their  Egyptian  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  whereas,  every  etymologilt  will  be  convinced  that 
they  are  all  of  Phoenician  extraction. 

The  adventures  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mercury,  Apollo, 
Diana,  Mars,  Minerva  or  Pallas,  Venus,  Bacchus,  Ceres, 
Proferpine,  Pluto,  Neptune,  and  the  other  defeendants 
and  coadjutors  of  the  ambitious  family  of  the  Titans, 
furnifti  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  the  mythology  of 
Greece.  They  left  Phoenicia,  we  think,  about  the  age 
of  Mofes  j  they  fettled  in  Crete,  a  large  and  fertile  ifland  ; 
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from  this  region  they  made  their  way  into  Greece,  which, 
according  to  the  moft  authentic  accounts,  was  at  that 
time  inhabited  by  a  race  of  favages.  The  arts  and  inven¬ 
tions  which  they  communicated  to  the  natives  ;  the  myf- 
teries  of  religion  which  they  inculcated;  the  laws,  cuf- 
toms,  polity,  and  good  order,  which  they  eftablifhed  ;  in 
ihort,  the  blefiings  of  humanity,  and  civilization,  which 
they  everywhere  difieminated;  in  procefs  of  time  infpired 
the  unpolilhed  inhabitants  with  a  kind  of  divine  admira¬ 
tion.  Thole  ambitious  mortals  improved  this  admiration 
into  divine  homage  and  adoration.  The  greater  part  of 
that  worlhip,  which  had  been  formerly  addrefled  to  the 
luminaries  of  heaven,  was  now  transferred  to  thofe  il- 
lullrious  perfonages.  They  claimed  and  obtained  divine 
honours  from  the  deluded  rabble  of  enthufiaftic  Greeks. 
Hence  fprung  an  inexhaullible  fund  of  the  molt  incon- 
liftent  and  irreconcilable  fidtions. 

The  foibles  and  frailties  of  the  deified  mortals  were 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  incorporated  as  it  were  with  the 
pompous  attributes  of  fupreme  divinity.  Hence  the  he¬ 
terogeneous  mixture  of  the  mighty  and  the  mean  which 
checquers  the  charadters  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyfi'ey.  The 
Greeks  adopted  the  oriental-fables,  the  import  of  which 
they  did  not  underftand.  Thefe  they  accommodated  to 
heroes  and  illuftrious  perfonages  who  had  figured  in  their 
own  country  in  the  earlieft  periods.  The  labours  of  Her¬ 
cules  originated  in  Egypt,  and  evidently  relate  to  the  an¬ 
nual  progrefs  of  the  fun. in  the -zodiac,  though  the  vain¬ 
glorious  Greeks  .accommodated  them  to  a  hero  of  their 
own,  the  reputed  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena.  The  ex¬ 
pedition  of  Ofiris  they  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
transferred  to  their  Bacchus,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Semele 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus.  The  transformation  and  wan¬ 
derings  of  Io  are  evidently  tranfcribed  from  the  Egyptian 
romance  of  the  travels  of  Ifis  in  quell  of  the  body  of  Ofiris, 
or  of  the  Phoenician  Allarte,  drawn  from  Sanchoniathon. 
lo  is  in  reality  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  Moon,  and 
AJiarte  was  the  name  of  the  fame  planet  among  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians.  Both  thefe  fables  are  allegorical  reprefentations 
of  the  anomalies  of  the  lunar  planet,  or  perhaps  of  the 
progrefs  of  the  worlhip  of  that  planet  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  The  fable  of  the  conflagration  occafioned  by 
Phaeton  is  clearly  of  oriental  extraction,  and  alludes  to 
an  exceflive  drought  which  in  the  early  periods  of  time 
fcorched  Ethiopia  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The  fa¬ 
bulous  adventures  of  Perfeus  are  faid  to  have  happened 
in  the  fame  regions,  and  are  allegorical  reprelentations  of 
the  influence  of  the  folar  luminary  ;  for  the  original  Per- 
feus  was  the  fun.  The  rape  of  Proferpine  and  the  wan¬ 
derings  of  Ceres  ;  the  Eleufinian  mylteries  ;  the  orgia  or 
facred  rites  of  Bacchus  ;  the  rites  and  worlhip  of  the  Ca- 
biri ;  were  imported  from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  but 
ftrangely  garbled  and  disfigured  by  the  hierophants  of 
Greece.  The  gigantomacliia ,  or  war  between  the  gods 
and  the  giants,  and  all  the  fabulous  events  and  varieties 
of  that  war,  form  an  exadt  counterpart  to  the  battles  of 
the  Peri  and  Dives,  celebrated  in  the  romantic  annals  of 
Periia. 

But  the  popular  fuperftitions  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  differed  in  one  important  particular  from  the  erro¬ 
neous  lyftems  of  faith  prevalent  amongft  other  civilized 
*  nations  :  they  were  not  embodied  in  any  work  which  claimed 
divine  origin.  The  Vedas  are  fuppofed  by  their  followers 
to  contain  the  words  of  Brahma ;  and  Vyafa,  who  ar¬ 
ranged  them  in  their  prelent  form,  to  have  adted  under 
the  influence  of  immediate  infpiration.  To  Thoth  (the 
genius  of  the  planet  Mercury)  the  works  held  facred  by 
the  Egyptians  and  Phcenicians  were  aferibed  by  thofe  na¬ 
tions.  The  theology  of  the  Affyrians  was  revealed  by  a 
divinity  in  the  form  of  a  fifii,  who  correlponds  with  the 
Matlya  avatara  (or  pifeiform  god)  of  the  Hindoos.  The 
Zendavefta,  as  the  fire-worlhippers  fuppol'e,  was  revealed 
by  Ormufd  to  Zaratufht,  in  a  cave  of  the  mountain  Al- 
borj  ;  and  Mahomet  profefled  only  to  publilh  the  dodlrines 
imparted  to  him  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  That  the  Greeks 


poffeffed  no  fuch  embodied  fyftem  of  faith',  is  a  fa<5t  »<* 
lefs  certain  than  it  is  ealily  accounted  for.  The  Egyptians 
and  the  Pelafgi  brought  their  refpedtive  dogmata  into 
Greece ;  but  the  works  which  promulgated  them  were 
confined  to  the  facerdotal  clafs,  who  were  too  wife  to  em¬ 
bark  in  thefe  dangerous  adventures ;  and  the  languages  in 
which  they  were  compofed  foon  became  unknown  to  the 
defeendants  of  the  firft  fettlers.  This  circumftance  ap¬ 
pears  to  afford  a  plaufible  explanation  of  a  fail,  from 
which  we  are  inclined  to  deduce  fome  important  confe- 
quences,  which  have  fometimes  been  aferibed  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  polytheilin  itfelf.  The  facility  with  which  new 
gods  were  introduced  and  new  rites  adopted  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  may,  we  think,  be  imputed  in  a  great  meafure  to 
the  want  of  a  confecrated  and  embodied  fyftem,  which, 
while  it  enjoined  the  belief  of  certain  dodlrines,  virtually 
or  exprefsly  excluded  all  others. 

The  learned  Bryant,  in  the  preface  to  his  “  Analyfis 
of  Ancient  Mythology,”  rejedls  as  fabulous  the  fuppofed 
heroes  of  the  firft  ages  in  every  country.  No  fuch  con- 
quefts,  he  fays,  were  ever  achieved,  as  are  aferibed  to 
Ofiris,  Dionulus,  and  Sefoftris.  The  niftories  of  Her¬ 
cules  and  Perfeus  are  equally  void  of  truth.  Cadmus,  as 
this  writer  afferts,  never  brought  letters  into  Greece,  and 
no  fuch  perfon  everexifted  as  the  Grecians  have  delcribed. 
Ninus  and  Semiramis  are,  in  his  opinion,  as  ideal  as  Se¬ 
foftris  and  Ofiris.  There  never  were  fuch  expeditions 
undertaken,  orconqueits  made,  as  are  attributed  to  thefe 
princes  ;  nor  were  any  fuch  empires  conftituted  as  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  eftablifhed  by  them.  He  makes  as 
little  account  of  the  hiftories  of  Saturn,  Janus,  Pelops, 
Atlas,  Dardanus,  Minos  of  Crete,  and  Zoroafter  of  Bac- 
tria.  With  refpedl  to  Greece,  our  author  gives  credit  to 
very  few  events  which  were  antecedent  to  the  Olym¬ 
piads  ;  nor  does  he  give  the  lead  afl’ent  to  the  ftory  of 
Phryxus,  and  the  golden  fleece;  he  denies  that  there  were 
any  fuch  perfons  as  the  Grecian  Argonauts,  and  he  re¬ 
jects  the  expedition  of  Jafon  to  Colchis  as  a  fable. 

A  confiderable  part  of  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks 
fprung  from  their  ignorance  of  the  oriental  languages. 
They  dildained  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  lan¬ 
guages  fpoken  by  people  whom,  in  the  pride  of  their 
heart,  they  ftigmatized  with  the  epithet  of  barbarians. 
This  averiion  to  every  foreign  dialedi  was  highly  detri¬ 
mental  to  their  progrefs  in  the  fciences.  The  lame  ne¬ 
glect  or  averiion  has,  we  imagine,  proved  an  irreparable 
injury  to  the  republic  of  letters  in  all  fucceeding  ages. 
The  aoids,  or  ftroiling  bards,  laid  hold  on  thofe  oriental 
legends,  which  they  lophifticated  with  their  own  addi¬ 
tions  and  improvements,  in  order  to  accommodate  them 
to  the  popular  tafte.  Thefe  wonderful  tales  figured  in 
their  rhapfodical  compofitions,  and  were  greedily  fwal- 
lowed  down  by  the  credulous  vulgar.  Thole  fidlions,  as 
they  rolled  down,  were  conllantly  augmented  with  frelh 
materials,  till  in  procefs  of  time  their  original  import  was 
either  forgotten  or  buried  in  impenetrable  darknefs.  A 
multitude  of  thefe  Hefiod  has  colledted  in  his  Theogonia, 
or  Generation  of  the  Gods,  which  unhappily  became  the 
religious  creed  of  the  illiterate  part  of  the  Greeks.  In¬ 
deed,  fable  was  fo  clofely  interwoven  with  the  religion  of 
that  airy  volatile  people,  that  it  leems  to  have  contami¬ 
nated  not  only  their  religious  and  moral,  but  even  their 
political,  tenets. 

Simple  and  unornamented  truth,  addrefled  merely  to  the 
underftanding,  is  feldom  fufticiently  interefting  and  impref- 
five  to  engage  the  attention  of  mankind.  Philofophers, 
liiftorians,  and  poets,  have  therefore  recurred,  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  to  thofe  embelliftiments  which  the  imagi¬ 
nation  fupplies,  and  which  are  adapted  to  excite,  and  call 
forth  into  exercife,  the  feelings  and  paffions  of  the  human 
frame.  Hence  they  have  been  led  to  ufe  forms  and  modes 
of  expreflion  that  have  been  luggefted  to  them,  either  by 
fienlible  objedts,  or  by  occurrences  that  are  rare  and  un¬ 
common,  and  that  ferve  to  excite  admiration,  and  to  im¬ 
part  armifement  and  pleafure.  Fables  are  compofitions  of 
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this  kind :  they  are  more  eafily  underftood,  more  likely 
to  command  attention  and  to  imprefs  the  mind,  and  better 
fitted  for  convifilion  and  perfuafion,  than  abltrafil  truth  ; 
and  therefore  they  have  been  more  generally  adopted,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  earlier  periods  of  time,  and  in  a  lets  cultivated 
(late  of  fociety,  than  mere  realigning.  Among  the  orien¬ 
tals,  whole  climate  and  difpofition  were  peculiarly  favour¬ 
able  to  it,  this  praftice  very  much  prevailed  ;  and  of 
courfe  their  mythology  has  been  diftinguilhed  by  its 
boldnefs  and  extravagance.  Some  other  circumftances 
contributed  to  the  firft  rife,  and  fubfequent  diffufion,  of 
mythology.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eaftern  nations  were 
much  addicted  to  the  perfonification  of  inanimate  objefils, 
and  abftrafil  ideas ;  and  this  propenfity  would  naturally 
lead  them  to  the  ufe  of  fable  and  allegory.  Amonglt 
them  hieroglyphics  and  enigmatical  modes  of  expreflion 
were  very  common ;  and  in  the  adoption  of  thefe  they 
nearly  approximated  to  fifition  and  fable.  Among  inge¬ 
nious  and  learned  writers,  we  find  a  coniiderable  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  bed  method  of  explaining  thofe  fables 
that  are  the  fubjefl  of  this  article,  or  fuch  as  relate  to 
the  pagan  gods,  and  the  rites  of  their  worfiiip.  The  Pla¬ 
tonic  philofophers  pretended  that  thefe  fables  were  mere 
allegories,  concealing  great  myfteries,  none  of  which  would 
appear  either  abfurd  or  licentious  when  duly  developed. 
PLato  himfelffeems  to  have  originally  framed  this  fyftem. 
Other  learned  perfons,  at  a  later  period,  among  whom  we 
may  reckon  Kircher,  recurred  for  the  inveftigation  of  the 
true  meaning  of  thefe  fables  to  the  hieroglyphics,  or  facred 
language,  of  the  Egyptians  ;  but  it  is  unfortunate  for  his 
hypotheiis,  that  the  fables  which  require  explanation  are 
not  all  of  Egyptian  origin.  The  celebrated  Bochart 
thought  that  moil:  of  the  fables  might  be  explained  by  the 
equivocal  words  of  the  ancient  Phoenician  language;  the 
fables,  however,  were  not  all  invented  by  the  Phoenicians. 
Others  refer  all  the  fables  to  fcripture  mifunderllood,  or 
to  corrupted  traditions  ;  but  many  of  thefe  fables  abound 
with  circumftances  that  have  no  manner  of  connection 
with  the  fafts  recorded  in  the  facred  books.  The  fyftem 
of  thofe  who  reduce  fables  to  ancient  hiftory,  though  dif- 
figured  by  the  poets,  who  were  the  firft  hiftorians,  ferves 
fo  explain  a  great  number  of  fables,  though  it  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable  to  reduce  all  to  hiftory ;  fince  fome  fables  are  no 
more  than  pure  allegories.  Neverthelefs,  this  fyftem  ap¬ 
pears  to  M.  Banier,  under  fome  reltrifilions,  to  be  the 
molt  rational  and  moil  fatisfafilory ;  provided  that  we  do 
not  attempt  to  explain  all  the  circumftances  of  every  fa¬ 
ble  ;  and,  if  we  do  explain  them,  we  mull  take  them  from 
poets  of  the  greateft  antiquity,  fuch  as  Homer  and  Hefiod, 
who  have  given  them  in  a  more  fimple  ftate,  together  with 
a  more  natural  defcription  of  the  fads  to  which  they  refer, 
and  without  thofe  ornaments  that  were  fuperadded  to 
them  in  after-ages,  either  to  make  them  more  venerable, 
becaufe  they  were  a  part  of  religion,  or  more  furprifing, 
becaufe  it  is  natural  for  mankind  to  delight  in  the  mar¬ 
vellous.  We  may  here  obferve,  that  molt  of  the  Greek 
fables  are  obtained  from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia.  The  fa¬ 
bles  are  interwoven  with  religion,  and  were,  indeed,  the 
foundation  on  which  it  was  reared  ;  it  w'as  fable  that  in¬ 
troduced  a  multiplicity  of  gods,  which  they  fubftituted 
in  the  room  of  the  true  one;  fo  that  the  Greeks,  by  learn¬ 
ing  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  learned  their  fables  like- 
wiie. 

This  was  the  origin,  then,  of  that  philofophy,  or  ra¬ 
ther  that  religion,  which  fo  long  fubfifted  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  a  confufed  mixture  of  truths  and  falfehoods,  of  ve¬ 
nerable  traditions  and  agreeable  fiClions  ;  a  fyftem  that 
flatters  the  fenfes,  and  offends  the  underftanding ;  which 
breathes  only  pleafure,  while  it  teaches  and  applauds  vir¬ 
tue  ;  and  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  trace  a  flight  {ketch, 
as  it  ftrongly  marks  the  charaCler  of  the  age  that  gave  it 
birth. 

What  power  called  forth  the  univerfe  from  chaos  ? 
The  infinite  Being,  the  pure  light,  the  fource  of  life. 
Let  us  give  it  the  moil  amiable  of  all  its  titles  ;  it  is  love 
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itfelf;  that  love  whofe  prefence  reftores  harmony  to  all 
things,  and  from  whom  both  men  and  gods  derive  their 
origin.  Thefe  intelligent  beings  difputed  the  empire  of 
the  world  ;  but,  overthrown  in  tremendous  conflicts,  men 
were  for  everfuhjebted  to  their  vanquiftiers.  The  race  of 
immortals  multiplied  like  that  of  men.  Saturn,  ifluing 
from  the  commerce  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  had  three  fons, 
who  divided  the  fovereignty  of  the  univerfe.  Jupiter 
reigns  in  Heaven,  Neptune  over  the  fea,  Pluto  in  the  in¬ 
fernal  regions,  and  all  three  over  the  earth  ;  all  three  are 
furrounded  by  a  multitude  of  deities,  entrufted  with  the 
execution  of  their  commands.  Jupiter  is  the  molt  pow¬ 
erful  of  the  gods,  for  he  hurls  the  thunder  :  his  court  is 
the  moft  fplendid  of  all ;  it  is  the  abode  of  eternal  light, 
and  muft  be  the  feat  of  happinefs,  fince  every  earthly  good 
proceeds  from  heaven. 

The  divinities  of  the  ocean,  and  of  the  infernal  {hades, 
are  implored  in  certain  places  and  under  certain  circum¬ 
ftances  5  the  celeftial  gods  every-where,  and  at  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  life.  They  lurpafs  the  others  in  power,  for  they 
dwell  above  us  ;  whilft  the  former  are  either  beftde  us,  or 
beneath  our  feet.  The  gods  difpenfe  to  men  life,  health, 
riches,  wifdom,  and  valour.  We  accufe  them  as  the  au¬ 
thors  of  our  fufferings  ;  they  reproach  us  with  being 
wretched  from  our  own  faults.  Pluto  is  odious  to  mor¬ 
tals,  becaufe  he  is  inflexible.  The  other  gods  permit 
themfelves  to  be  moved  by  our  prayers,  and  efpecially  by 
our  facrifices,  the  odour  of  which  is  to  them  a  delicious 
perfume.  If  they  have  fenfes  like  ourfelves,  they  muft 
have  the  fame  paflions.  Beauty  makes  on  them  the  fame 
impreffion  as  on  us.  We  have  often  feen  them  feeking- 
on  earth  for  pleafures,  rendered  more  poignant  by  their 
forgetting  for  a  time  their  exalted  nature,  and  affuming 
the  veil  of  myftery. 

By  this  extravagant  combination  of  ideas,  the  Greeks 
had  no  intention  to  degrade  the  divinities  they  adored. 
Accuftomed  as  they  were  to  judge  of  all  animated  beings 
by  themfelves,  they  afcribed  their  weakneffes  to  the  gods, 
and  their  fentiments  to  animals,  without  imagining  that 
they  debafed  the  former,  or  elevated  the  latter.  When 
they  wifhed  to  form  an  idea  of  the  happinefs  of  heaven, 
and  the  attention  paid  by  the  immortals  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  univerfe,  they  call  their  eyes  around  them, 
and  faid  ;  “  On  earth,  nations  are  happy  when  they  pafs 
their  days  in  feftivals;  a  fovereign,  when  he  afiembles 
at  his  table  the  princes  and  princefles  who  reign  over  the 
adjacent  countries;  when  youthful  flaves,  perfumed  with 
effences,  pour  out  wine  in  over-flowing  goblets,  and 
lkilful  fingers  harmonioufly  accord  their  voices  with  the 
lyre.”  Thus,  in  the  frequent  banquets  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  heaven,  youth  and  beauty,  in  the  perfon  of 
Hebe,  diftribute  nefilar  and  ambrofia  ;  the  vaulted  roofs 
of  Olympus  re-echo  with  the  longs  of  Apollo  and  the 
Mufes,  and  joy  fparkles  in  every  eye.  Sometimes  Jupiter 
affembles  the  immortals  around  his  throne  ;  and  delibe¬ 
rates  with  them  on  the  affairs  of  earth,  as  a  fovereign 
difcufles  thofe  of  his  Hates  with  the  nobles  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  The  gods  deliver  their  different  opinions,  which 
they  fupport  with  warmth,  till  Jupiter  pronounces  his 
final  decifion,  and  the  reft  fubmit  in  iilence. 

The  gods,  invefted  with  his  authority,  communicate 
motion  to  the  univerfe,  and  are  the  authors  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  which  aftoriilh  mortals.  Every  morning  a  youth¬ 
ful  goddefs  opens  the  gates  of  the  Eaft,  ar.d  diffules  re- 
frefliing  coolnefs  through  the  air,  while  (he  Icatters  flowers 
over  the  fields,  and  ftrews  rubies  in  the  path  of  the  Sun. 
At  this  fignal  the  Earth  awakes,  and  prepares  to  receive 
the  god,  who  daily  bellows  on  her  new  life.  He  appears, 
with  a  magnificence  anclfplendour  fuitedto  the  fovereign 
of  the  Ikies;  his  car,  conducted  by  the  Hours,  flies  and 
penetrates  the  immenfity  of  fpace,  filling  it  with  radiance 
and  genial  warmth.  No  fooner  does  he  reach  the  palace 
of  the  fovereign  of  the  leas,  than  Night,  who  clolely  and 
incefiantly  follows  him,  extends  her  gloomy  veil,  and 
hangs  the  celeftial  dome  with  innumerable  fires.  Then 
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riles  another  car,  whofemild  and  confoling  light  invites 
fufceptible  hearts  to  meditation.  It  is  conducted  by  a 
goddefs.  She  is  coming  in  (Hence  to  receive  the  tender 
homage  of  Endymion.  That  arch  which  (bines  with  fuch 
rich  colours,  and  extends  from  one  fide  of  the  horizon 
to  the  other,  is  formed  by  the  luminous  footfteps  of  Iris, 
who  is  bearing  the  commands  of  Juno  to  the  earth.  De¬ 
lightful  breezes  and  horrid  tempefts  are  caufed  by  genii 
now  (porting  in  the  air,  now  ftruggling  with  each  other, 
to  produce  a  commotion  in  the  waves.  At  the  foot  of 
yonder  eminence  is  a  grotto,  the  afylurn  of  coolnefs  and  of 
peace.  There  a  beneficent  nymph  pours  forth,  from  her 
inexhaufiible  urn,  the  ftream  that  fertilizes  the  adjacent 
plain  ;  there  file  liftens  to  the  vows  of  the  youthful  beauty, 
who  comes  to  contemplate  her  charms  in  the  fleeting 
waters.  If  we  enter  that  gloomy  wood,  it  is  neither  the 
filence  nor  the  folitude  that  occupies  the  mind  :  we  are  in 
the  haunts  of  the  Dryads  and  the  Sylvans  ;  and  the  fecret 
awe  we  feel  is  the  effect  of  the  divine  majefty. 

To  whatever  fide  we  turn  our  Heps,  we  are  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  gods  ;  we  dil'cover  them  within  us  and  with¬ 
out  ;  they  have  divided  the  empire  of  our  fouls,  and  di¬ 
rect  our  inclinations.  Some  prefide  over  war  and  the  arts 
of  peace  ;  others  infpire  the  love  of  wifdom  or  of  plea- 
fure ;  all  of  them  cherilh  jultice  and  protedl  virtue. 
Thirty  thoufand  divinities,  difperfed  around  us,  conti¬ 
nually  watch  over  our  thoughts  and  actions.  When  we 
a&juftly,  heaven  prolongs  our  days,  and  increales  our 
happinels  ;  but  puniflies  us  when  we  do  evil.  On  the 
commiflion  of  crimes,  Nemefis  and  the  black  Furies  ifl'ue, 
with  horrid  roarings,  from  the  depths  of  hell ;  and,  glid¬ 
ing  into  the  heart  of  the  guilty  mortal,  torment  him  day 
and  night  with  piercing  and  funereal  Ihrieks.  Thele 
fhrieks  are  remorfe  of  confidence.  If  the  wicked  man, 
before  his  death,  neglefts  to  appeafe  the  avenging  powers 
by  holy  ceremonies,  the  Furies,  adhering  to  his  foul  as  to 
their  prey,  drag  it  into  the  gulfs  of  Tartarus.  For  the 
Greeks  univerially  believed  the  immortality  of  the  foul. 
The  following  was  their  doftrine,  derived  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  concerning  that  eflence  of  which  we  know  fo  little  : 
The  Jpiritual foul,  that  is,  the  mind  or  intellectual  faculty, 
is  enveloped  in  a  Jenfitive  Jbul,  which  is  only  a  luminous 
and  fubtle  fpecies  of  matter,  the  faithful  image  of  the 
body,  on  which  it  is  moulded,  and  whole  relemblance 
and  dimenfions  it  for  ever  continues  to  retain.  Thefe 
two  fouls  are  ftriftly  united  during  life,  but  are  feparated 
by  death;  and,  wliilft  the  fpiritual  foul  afcends  to  heaven, 
the  other  takes  its  flight,  under  the  conduit  of  Mercury, 
to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  where  are  the  infernal  re¬ 
gions,  the  throne  of  Pluto,  and  the  tribunal  of  Minos. 
Abandoned  by  the  whole  world,  and  with  nothing  on 
which  to  rely  for  l'upport  but  its  good  aitions,  the  (oul 
appears  before  this  dread  tribunal,  hears  its  fentence, 
and  is  admitted  into  the  Elyfian  Fields  or  plunged  into 
Tartarus. 

The  Greeks,  who  had  founded  the  happinefs  of  their 
gods  only  on  fenfual  enjoyments,  were  unable  to  imagine 
any  other  delights  for  the  Elyfian  Fields,  hut  a  delicious 
temperature  and  a  profound  yet  uniform  tranquillity  : 
feeble  advantages,  which  did  not  prevent  virtuous  fouls 
from  fighing  for  the  light  of  the  day,  and  regretting  their 
paifions  and  their  pleafures.  Tartarus  is  the  abode  of 
lamentation  and  defpair  c  the  guilty  are  there  configned 
to  dreadful  torments ;  their  entrails  are  gnawed  by  cruel 
vultures;  they  are  whirled  round  upon  the  axles  of  burn¬ 
ing  wheels.  There  Tantalus  every  moment  expires  with 
hunger  and  with  third;  in  the  midit  of  arefrefliing  ftream, 
and  beneath  trees  laden  with  fruit :  there  the  daughters 
of  Danaus  are  condemned  to  fill  a  veflel  from  which  the 
water  is  continually  efcaping ;  and  Sifyphus  to  fix  a  rock 
on  the  fiummit  of  a  mountain  •.  he  toils  to  roll  it  up,  and 
it  immediately  falls  back  of  itfelf,  when  he  is  on  the 
point  of  accompliihing  his  tafk.  Infupportable  wants, 
ever  aggravated  by  the  prefence  of  the  objects  fitted  to 
gratify  them,  labour  perpetually  the  fame,  and  for  ever 
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unfutcefsful.  What  puniflitnents  !  The  imagination  that 
invented  them  had  exhaufted  the  utmoft  refinements  of 
cruelty  to  provide  chaftifements  for  guilt;  wbilft  it  oftered 
no  other  recompence  to  virtue  but  an  imperfedl  felicity, 
and  that  too  poifoned^  by  regret.  Was  it  believed  more 
falutary  to  guide  men  by  the  fear  of  punifliment  than  by 
the  allurements  of  pleafure?  or  rather,  was  it  eafier  to 
multiply  the  images  of  mifery  than  thofe  of  happinefs  ? 

This  rude  fyftem  of  religion  taught  a  fmall  number  of 
dogmas  eflential  to  the  tranquillity  of  fociety.  The  ex- 
iltence  of  the  gods,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  rewards- 
for  virtue,  puniftiments  for  vice.  It  preferibed  ceremo¬ 
nies  which  might  contribute  to  maintain  thefe  truths,  in 
its  feftivals  and  myfteries;  it  prefented  civil  government 
with  powerful  means  whereby  to  profit  by  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  the  people,  in  its  oracles,  and  the  arts  of 
augury  and  divination;  it  left  every  man,  in  fine,  at  li¬ 
berty  to  adopt  fuch  ancient  traditions  as  he  thoughtpro- 
per,  and  continually  to  load  with  new  inventions  the 
hiftory  and  genealogy  of  the  gods ;  fo  that  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  free  to  create  facts,  and  to  vary  by  prodigies  thofe 
which  were  already  known,  never  cealed  to  embellifti  its 
details  by  the  marvellous  :  that  ornament  fo  frigid  in 
the  eye  of  reafon,  but  fo  full  of  charms  for  youthful 
minds  and  infant  notions.  The  narrative  of  the  traveller 
to  his  admiring  hofts,  of  the  father  of  a  family  to  his  lif- 
tening  children,  of  the  bard  admitted  to  the  entertain¬ 
ments  of  princes,  were  wrought  up  in  the  intrigue,  and 
conduced  to  the  cataftrophe,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
gods ;  and  the  fyftem  of  religion  infenlibly  became  a  fyf¬ 
tem  of  poetry  and  fiftion.  At  the  fame  time,  the  erro¬ 
neous  ideas,  which  prevailed  refpefting  natural  philofo- 
phy,  enriched  languages  with  a  multitude  of  images. 
The  habit  of  confounding  motion  with  life,  and  life  with, 
fentiment;  the  facility  of  connefting  certain  relations 
fubfifting  between  objefts,  made  men,  in  converfation,  at¬ 
tribute  to  the  mod  infenfible  beings  a  foul,  or  properties 
wholly  foreign  to  their  nature.  The  fword  was  laid  to 
tlrirfl  after  the  blood  of  the  enemy  ;  the  dart  to  fly,  impa¬ 
tient  to  deftroy.  Wings  were  aferibed  to  every  thing  that 
cleaves  the  air;  to  lightning,  to  the  winds,  to  arrows,  to 
the  found  of  the  voice.  Aurora  had  rofy  fingers ;  the 
Sun,  golden  trefl'es ;  and  Thetis,  jilver  feet.  Such  meta¬ 
phors  were  admired,  efpecially  for  their  novelty ;  and  the 
language  of  Greece,  like  that  of  all  nations  in  their  in¬ 
fancy,  became  poetical.  Anacharjis  in  Greece. 

The  foundation  of  all  religion  is  a  belief  in  the  exift- 
ence  of  Cupernatural  beings  with  power  to  affett  our  hap¬ 
pinefs  ;  and  the  popular  religion  is  this  fentiment,  exhibit¬ 
ing  itfelf  in  outward  afts,  iu  fupplications,  thankfgivings, 
and  lacrifices:  but,  where  the  human  mind  has  received, 
any  improvement,  there  is  formed,  diftinct  from  this  fitn- 
ple  fpecies  of  religion,  one -of  a  more  elevated  charafter, 
the  exclufive  pofieftion  of  the  prieft,  of  the  ph ilofopher, 
or  of  him  who  has  been  initiated  into  che  myfteries. 
Thefe  fpecies  ufually  remain  diltindt,  but  feparated  by. 
the  broadeft  line  where  an  hereditary  cafte  of  priefts  has 
exifted.  They  cannot,  however,  be  wholly  without  re¬ 
ciprocal  influence  even  in  this  cafe  :  but  they  will  retain 
their  feparate  charafter  the  more  pertinacioufty,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  exiftence  of  this  wall  of  feparatiou  prevents 
the  prieft  and  the  people  from  coaiefcing.  Among  the 
Greeks,  no  (acerdotal  cafte  exifted,  nor  even  a  facerdotai. 
order,  very  diftindly  marked  :  but  together  with  their 
popular  religion  they  had  alfo  a  fecret  cloftrine  of  the 
myfteries;  and  we  mutt  obferve  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
each  before  we  can  form  a  general  eftimate  of  the  eft'e&s 
of  their  religion. 

Our  inveftigations  refpedfting  the  divinities. of  the  Eaft 
always  carry  us  back  to  this  principle,  that  their  primary 
import  was  the  rep  refen  tation  of  the  objefts  and  powers 
of  nature.  They  may  have  been  in  the  firft  inftance  the 
material  parts  of  the  univerfe,  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars, 
the  earth,  and  the  lea;  or  perfonifications  of  natural- 
powers,  as  a  creating,  a  preferving,  a  deftroying,  prin¬ 
ciple  i 
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ciple ;  or,  which  is  the  mod  common  cafe,  the  two  have 
been  united,  and  the  parts  of  the  material  univerfe  have 
been  worfhipped  as  rr.anifeftations  and  indruments  of 
thefe  feveral  principles.  The  analyfis  of  the  ^Egyptian, 
Indian,  Perfian,  Phrygian,  and  Phoenician,  theologies, 
always  bring  us  back  to  this  idea,  whatever  difficulties 
there  may  be  in  the  interpretation  of  particular  portions. 
Thefe  powers  of  nature  are  almod  always  perfonified  in 
the  human  form,  from  a  principle  in  our  minds  which  it 
is  difficult  to  refid,  and  which  is  indeed  connected  with 
the  very  imperfeflion  of  our  intellectual  faculties.  Still, 
among  all  the  divinities  of  the  Ead,  this  human  form  was 
merely  an  acceflory,  the  neceffary  medium  for  giving  a 
fenfible  reprefentation  to  an  abflraft  idea  ;  and  therefore 
all  thefe  nations  l'crupled  not  to  vary  from  and  disfigure 
the  human  form,  when  they  thought  that  by  fo  doing 
they  could  make  their  fymbol  more  driking  or  more  ex- 
preffive.  The  Indian  gave  his  gods  twenty  arms,  the 
Phrygian  furnifhed  his  Diana  with  as  many  breads,  and 
the  Egyptian  placed  the  heads  of  animals  on  human 
bodies;  neglecting  in  all  thefe  indances  the  propriety  of 
the  emblem  conlldered  in  itfelf,  in  order  to  give  greater 
didin&nefs  to  its  fymbolical  import.  As  the  Greeks  re¬ 
ceived  mod  if  not  all  of  their  divinities  from  drangers, 
and  efpecially  from  the  Ead,  it  was  natural  that  they 
fhould  adopt  thefe  fymbolical  forms  ;  and  the  higher  we 
trace  their  mythology,  the  more  drongly  do  we  find  their 
gods  partaking  of  this  character.  It  cannot  efcape  ob- 
fervation  in  Hefiod,  and  it  even  difcovers  itfelf  in  the 
Homeric  mythology.  That  Hefiod’s  Jupiter  is  the  aether, 
his  Juno  the  atmolphere,  and  his  Phcebus- Apollo  the  fun, 
is  plain  from  fome  of  his  narratives  concerning  them  :  yet 
it  is  not  lefs  certain  that  this  fymbolical  meaning  is  by  no 
means  the  predominant  one;  that  his  Jupiter  is  chiefly 
characterized  as  the  ruler  of  Gods  and  men,  and  his  Juno 
as  the  queen  of  Olympus.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the 
popular  religion  of  Greece,  that  it  conffantly  dropped 
more  and  more  of  the  fymbolical  reprefentations,  and 
fubdituted  in  their  place  a  fyflem  of  gods  partaking 
the  qualities  and  actuated  by  the  paffions  and  motives 
of  men.  Hceren's  Ideas  on  the  JSations  of  the  Ancient 
World;  1815. 

The  mythology  of  the  Northern  Nations,  i.  e.  of 
the  Norwegians,  Danes,  Swedes,  Icelanders,  &c.  is  un¬ 
commonly  curious  and  entertaining.  The  Edda  and 
V-olufpa  contain  a  complete  collection  of  fables  which 
have  not  the  fmallefl  affinity  with  thofe  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  They  are  wholly  of  an  oriental  complexion, 
and  feem  aimofl  congenial  with  the  tales  of  the  Periians 
above  defcribed.  The  Edda  was  compiled  in  Iceland  in 
the  13th  century.  It  is  a  kind  of  fyflem  of  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  mythology :  and  has  been  reckoned,  and  we 
believe  juflly,  a  commentary  on  the  Volufpa,  which  w'as 
the  Bible  of  the  northern  nations.  Odin  or  Othin,  Woden 
or  Waden,  was  the  fupreme  divinity  of  thofe  people. 
His  exploits  and  adventures  furnifli  the  far  greated  part 
of  their  mythological  creed.  That  hero  is  fuppofed  to 
have  emigrated  from  the  Ead;  but  from  what  country  or 
at  what  period  is  not  certainly  known.  His  achieve¬ 
ments  are  magnified  beyond  all  credibility.  He  is  repre- 
fented  as  the  god  of  battles,  and  as  flaughtering  thoufands 
at  a  blow.  His  palace  is  called  Valhal;  it  is  fituated  in 
the  city  of  Midgard,  where,  according  to  the  fable,  the 
fouls  of  heroes  who  had  bravely  fallen  in  battle  enjoy 
fupreme  felicity.  They  fpend  the  day  in  mimic  hunting- 
matches,  or  imaginary  combats.  At  night  they  affemble 
in  the  palace  of  Valhalla,  where  they  feafl  on  the  mod 
delicious  viands,  dreffedand  ferved  up  by  the  Valkyriee, 
virgins  adorned  with  celeflial  charms,  and  fluffied  with 
the  bloom  of  everlading  youth.  They  folace  themfelves 
with  drinking  mead  out  of  the  Ikulls  of  their  enemies 
whom  they  killed  in  their  days  of  nature.  Mead,  it  feems, 
was  the  mCtarof  the  Scandinavian  heroes. 
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We  have  mentioned  Odin  and  Woden  as  one  and  the 
fame  perfonage.  But  the  ted  which  Charlemagne  inl- 
pofed  on  the  conquered  Saxons,  when  he  compelled  them, 
under  pain  of  death,  to  undergo  baptifm,  has  been  put 
on  record,  and  runs  thus:  Ech  forfacho  Diabolce ,  ende 
T/tunaer,  ends  Vnoden,  ende  Soxen  Oto,  ende  allem  them 
un/ioldim  the  hirer  genoles  find;  “  I  forlake  the  Devil 
and  Thor,  and  Woclen,  and  the  Saxon  Odin,  and  all  the 
unhallowed  ones  who  are  their  comrades.”  From  this 
formulary  of  renunciation  it  refults  plainly,  that  the  pro¬ 
phet  Odin  is  a  different  perfonage  from  the  god  Woden, 
and  was  fo  conlldered  by  his  mod  zealous  votaries. 

Sleepner,  the  borle  of  Odin,  is  celebrated  along  with 
his  mafler.  Hela,  the  hell  of  the  Scandinavians,  affords 
a  variety  of  fables  equally  (hocking  and  heterogeneous. 
Loke,  the  evil  genus  or  devil  of  the  northern  people, 
nearly  refembles  the  Typho.n  of  the  Egyptians.  Signa 
or  Sinna  is  the  confort  of  Loke  :  from  this  name  die 
Engliih  word  Jin  is  derived.  The  giants  Weymur,  Fer- 
banter,  Belupher,  and  Hellunda,  perform  a  variety  of 
exploits,  and  are  exhibited  in  the  mod  frightful  attitudes. 
One  would  be  tempted  to  imagine  that  they  perform  the 
exaCt  counterpart  of  the  giants  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mythologids.  Indead  of  glancing  at  thefe  ridiculous  and 
unintereffing fables,  which  is  all  that  the  limits  prefcribed 
us  would  permit,  we  (hall  take  the  liberty  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  brief  account  of  the  contents  of  the  Volufpa, 
which  is  indeed  the  text  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology! 

The  word  VoluJ'pa  imports,  “  the  Prophecy  of  Vola&or 
Fola.”  This  was  perhaps  a  general  name  for  the  pro¬ 
phetic  ladies  of  the  north,  as  Sibyl  was  appropriated  to 
women  endowed  with  the  like  faculty  in  the  louth. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  ancients  generally  connected  mad- 
nefs  with  the  prophetic  faculty.  Of  this  we  have  two 
celebrated  examples :  the  one  in  Lycophron’s  Alexandra, 
and  the  other  in  the  Sibyl  of  the  Roman  poet.  The  word 
vo!a  fignifies  “  mad  or  fooliffi  ;”  whence  the  Englifli  words 
fool,  foolijh,  folly.  Spa,  the  latter  part  of  the  compofi- 
tion,  fignffies  “  to  prophefy,”  and  is  dill  current  among 
the  common  people  of  Scotland  in  the  word  Spae ,  which 
has  nearly  the  fame  fignification. 

The  Volufpa  confids  of  between  200  and  300  lines. 
The  prophetefs,  having  impofed  lilence  on  all  intelligent 
beings,  declares  that  die  is  about  to  reveal  the  works  of 
the  Father  of  Nature,  the  aCtions  and  operations  of  the 
gods,  which  no  mortal  ever  knew  before  herfelf.  She 
begins  with  a  defcription  of  the  chaos;  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  formation  of  the  world,  the  creation  of  the 
different  fpecies  of  its  inhabitants,  giants,  men,  and 
dwarfs.  She  then  explains  the  employments  of  the  fairies 
or  dedinies,  whom  the  northern  people  call  nornies  ;  the 
functions  of  the  deities,  their  mod  memorable  adventures 
their  difputes  with  Loke,  and  the  vengeance  that  enfued. 
She  at  lad  concludes  with  a  long  and  indeed  animated 
defcription  of  the  final  date  of  the  univerfe,  and  its  diffo- 
lution  by  a  general  conflagration.  In  this  catadrophe, 
Odin  and  all  the  rabble  of  the  pagan  divinities,  are  to 
be  confounded  in  the  general  ruin,  no  more  to  appear  on 
the  dage  of  the  univerfe.  Out  of  the  ruins  of  the  former 
world,  according  to  the  Volufpa,  a  new  one  ffiall  fpring 
up,  arrayed  in  all  the  bloom  of  celedial  beauty.  Such  is 
the  doCtrine  exhibited  in  the  fabulous  Volufpa.  So  con¬ 
genial  are  lome  of  the  details  therein  delivered,  efpecially 
thofe  relating  to  the  final  dilfolution  of  the  prefent  fyflem, 
and  the  fucceffion  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  that 
we  find  ourfelves  drongly  inclined  to  fuf’peCt,  that  the 
original  fabricator  of  the  work  was  a  femi-pagan  writer, 
much  of  the  fame  complexion  with  the  authors  of  the 
Sibylline  oracles,  and  of  fome  other  apocryphal  pieces 
which  appeared  in  the  world  during  the  fird  ages  of 
Chriffianity, 
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The  following  enumeration  of  the  fuperiorand  inferior 
gods  of  the  old  Courlawl  Mythology,  is  from  the  5th  vol. 
of  Pallas’s  Nordilche  Beytrage.  It  is  very  little  known 
in  England;  as  the  articles  are  not  contained  in  Mallet’s 
Northern  Antiquities: 

Antrimpus,  the  god  of  the  fea. 

A  n /huts,  the  god  of  health  and  ficknefs. — Subarri  were 
the  offerings  which,  during  times  of  epidemic  difeafes, 
were  offered  to  Aufkuts. 

Avjlrama  Semme,  the  land  wh ere  the  fun  rifes ;  which, 
with  refpeft  to  Courland,  was  Ruffia. 

Behrfluhki,  a  kind  of  malevolent  demons,  or  fpirits. 
Blukkn-wakkers,  the  eve  of  the  new  year,  or  more  pro¬ 
perly  the  Log  which  was  then  burnt,  fimilar  to  the  cuf- 
tom  which  ftill  exifts  in  many  parts  of  England. 
Brechhina.  See  that  word,  vol.  iii. 

Brunjotais,  the  heaven’s  drummer. 

Bunds.  See  that  word,  vol.  iii. 

Deews,  the  Supreme  Deity.  This  name  alfo  was  applied 
to  the  god  of  death  (Weis). — Deeum  Dcnas ,  the  day  of 
God,  and  Welle  Denus,  the  day  of  death,  were  fynony- 
mous  terms.  This  deity  was  reprefented  as  having 
many  children,  and  a  very  numerous  houfehold.  In 
the  fongs  of  the  ancient  bards  we  often  meet  with 
Been- a  Dehli,  the  fons  of  this  god  ;  Deeua  Sirgi,  the 
liorfes  of  this  god ;  Deewu  Welirfi ,  the  oxen  of  this 
god  ;  Deewa  Putni,  his  birds,  &c. 
j Dchla,  the  goddefs  of  infants,  whofe  efpecial  province 
was  to  proted  them  while  they  flept. 

Difn,  or  Difeha,  the  goddefs  of  fruits,  from  whom  they 
expeded  a  blefling  on  the  whole  of  their  domeftic  eco¬ 
nomy. 

Drebbliuls,  the  god  of  the  earth,  caufing  earthquakes. 
Gardehts,  the  god  of  winds,  the  protedor  and  prime  ob¬ 
ject  of  worlhip  with  the  fifhermen. 

Johd,  a  kind  of  ghoft  or  goblin  which  haunts  w'oods  or 
groves. — Johdi  Kaujaks  are  ignes  fatui :  they  are  ef- 
teemed  the  fouls  of  the  foldiers  who  fall  in  battle. 
Jumals,  the  God  of  heaven. 

Juppis,  the  devil. 

Kannu  Ranges,  magicians  who  pretended  to  foretell  fu¬ 
ture  events  by  diffolving  fait  in  a  pitcher  of  beer. 
Kehms,  apparitions  of  the  dead. 

Kriwe,  the  priefts  of  the  ancient  idolatrous  Courlanders 
and  Livonians.  They  performed  their  worlhip  under 
the  fhade  of  the  largelt  oaks.  They  probably  came  firft 
from  Rufiia;  for  the  Courlanders  to  this  day  call  that 
country  Krihtvs. 

Kutna,  Kama,  Kaums,  or  Kaims,  the  god  of  feafts.  The 
words  fignify,  in  the  old  Courland  dialed,  “  one»neigh- 
bour  who  receives  another  as  his  gueft.”  This  circum- 
llance  feems  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  the  Comus  of 
the  Romans. 

Kurfemi,  or  Kurfumi,  were  feftivals  kept  in  fpring. 
Labbdarris,  a  fet  of  people  who,  by  virtue  of  their  blefs- 
irig  and  impofition  of  hands,  pretended  to  cure  the  dif¬ 
eafes  of  man  or  beaft. 

Laima,  the  goddefs  of  fortune,  who  was  believed  to  ex¬ 
tend  a  fheet  at  the  birth  of  infants  on  which  were  in¬ 
dicated  the  misfortunes  that  were  to  befall  them. 
Laima  Mahnina  was  the  mother  of  Laima. 

Lauma,  the  goddefs  of  the  earth,  was  the  principal  objed 
of  the  worlhip  of  young  girls.  In  honour  of  her  they 
ceafed  to  fpin  on  Friday  evening.  She  was  fuppofed  to 
prefide  over  rain  and  hail.  In  their  provincial  dialect, 
Lauma  ftill  fignifies  a  witch. 

Lcemnelis,  the  god  of  agriculture  and  domeftic  fowls  :  he 
was  called  alfo  Mahjas  Kangs.  In  harveft  they  facri- 
ficed  young  cattle  and  fowls  to  him. 

Leetoos,  or  Leetowens,  the  incubus  of  maidens.  She  was 
fuppofed  able  to  enter  through  a  key-hole. 

Lihgo,  the  god  of  pleafure,  whole  feftival  was  celebrated 
by  molt  of  the  northern  nations  on  Midlummer-day 
with  bonfires. 

Lihtens,  fate  or  predestination — Lilijla,  evil  fortune. 


LuiMs,  a  kind  of  tutelar  fpirit. 

Mahjas  Rungs,  the  penates,  or  houfehold  gods. 

Mahni,  malignant  fpirits  which  lead  men  affray. 

Markopols,  the  god  of  riches  and  thrift,  or  prudent  eco¬ 
nomy. 

Mat  he,  the  goddefs  of  gardens. — J  ultras  Mathe,  goddefs 
of  the  fea. — Lanka  Mathe,  goddefs  of  fields. — Mifeha 
3Iathe,  goddefs  of  woods. — Pa/thu  Mathe,  goddels  of 
flowers.  —  Uggungs  Mathe ,  goddefs  of  fire.  —  Uhdens 
Mathe,  goddefs  of  water. —  Wehja  Mathe,  goddefs  of 
winds. 

Mehncs,  the  Moon.  The  old  Courlanders  reprefented 
the  Moon  as  a  god,  whofe  wife  was  the  Sun,  and  the 
Stars  as  their  iffue.  The  Moon  not  being  faithful  to 
his  fpoufe,  (lie  cleaves  his  face  with  a  lharp  fword,  and 
thus  they  accounted  for  the  various  phafes. 

Mefeha  Deews,  the  god  of  woods. — -Mefeha  Tews,  fatyrs. 
— Mefeha  Wilirs  were  alfo  a  kind  of  latyrs. — Mefeha 
Laukis,  in  the  provincial  dialed!,  ftill  fignifies  a  “  ftealer 
of  wild  beafts.” 

Mjhlu  Baba, the  goddefs  of  filth,  dung,  &c.  was  ufually 
found  in  gardens. 

Milfenu Kauli,  giant’s  bones. — Milfn  Kappi,  giant's  graves. 

Nelobbajs,  i.  e.  the  Evil  One  ;  a  name  of  the  Devil,  as  it 
was  efteemed  a  kind  of  impiety  to  mention  his  real 
name. 

Okhu  Peernis,  the  god  of  winds  and  ftorms ;  fo  called  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fea-coaft  of  Courland  and  Li¬ 
vonia. 

Pechuu  Muhtes,  the  goddefs  of  milk. 

Pelikols,  the  god  of  darknefs  and  of  infernal  fpirits. 

Pelwihks,  the  god  of  rivers  and  lakes. 

Pergruhbis,  the  god  of  fpring  and  of  verdure.  A  fefti¬ 
val  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  him  on  the  23d  of 
April. 

Perkuhnis,  the  god  of  thunder  and  lightning.  He  was 
greatly  reverenced  by  the  ancient  Lithuanians  and 
Sclavonians,  and  called  alfo  Debbes. 

Pilikols,  the  god  of  mountains. 

Pilnitir,  god  of  riches  and  plenty. 

Pimpolis,  a  kind  of  oracle  which  confifted  of  a  ball  of 
wax  fufpended  on  a  thread  ;  the  ofcillations  were  fup¬ 
pofed  to  portend  good  or  evil  fortune.  All  kinds  of 
augury  are  called  in  the  provincial  dialect  Pejieli. 

Potrimpur,  the  god  of  fprings. 

Puhkis,  a  dragon  which  diftributed  plenty.  He  was  pro¬ 
pitiated  by  offering  him  a  red  hen. 

Pufchkeitis,  the  god  of  meadows. 

Raggana,  a  forcerefs  which  rides  upon  a  goat  through 
the  air,  fometimes  in  the  fhape  of  a  cat,  at  others  in 
that  of  a  magpie. 

Sapni,  dreams,  which  were  and  ftill  are  much  regarded 
in  this  country. 

Saule,  the  Sun,  a  female,  divinity,  fuppofed  to  be  married 
to  the  Moon.  In  their  old  fongs,  the  daughters  of 
the  Sun  ( Saules  Maitas )  are  often  mentioned. 

Scmlika,  the  offerings  for  the  fpirits  of  deceafed  relations. 

Semme  Mathe,  the  goddefs  and  governefs  of  the  earth. 

Semnecks,  the  god  of  fields  and  meadows.  In  their  mo¬ 
dern  dialed:,  a  hufbandman  is  ftill  called  Semnecks. 

Sihgenoti,  inferior  priefts,  who,  under  the  infpedion  of 
the  Kruve,  had  the  care  of  their  facred  fires,  &c. 

Sihlneehi,  an  augur  who  prophefied  from  the  flight  or 
fong  of  birds. 

Sithe,  the  wren,  the  appearance  of  which  was  regarded  as 
a  fortunate  omen. 

Shahde,  a  nymph  of  the  north  fea. 

Swagsnes,  children  of  the  fun  and  moon. 

Swehtas  Meitas,  holy  damfels,  attendants  of  Semme. 
They  would  nightly  finifli  the  work  of  their  lovers. 

Swehti  Wahrdi  were  facred  forms  of  oaths. 

Trimpus,  the  Bacchus  of  the  ancient  Courlanders. 

Uhper,  the  owl,  a  bird  of  ill  omen. 

Uhjinfch,  the  god  of  bees. 

Waidels  were  monks  fubfervient  to  the  Kriwe. 
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Waztajs  Tchu'Sy  the  Old  Father;  his  refidence  was  in 
heaven,  from  whence  he  infpedted  the  earth,  and  ob- 
ferved  the  qdtions  of  men. 

Weizgaut,  the  god  of  lovers. 

Welli,  feafts  in  honour  of  the  dead  :  they  generally  were 
held  in  Odtober  for  a  week. 

Wei- ?,  the  god  of  the  dead. 

Wilkttls  were  lunatics,  the  lycanthropi  of  the  ancients. 
Winjcheiti,  p Hefts  employed  in  the  offerings  made  to 
Pergruhb. 

The  Greenlanders  believe  in  a  Superior  Being,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  foul.  This  Being,  whom  they  call 
Torngarfuk,  is,  according  to  their  defeription,  rather  evil 
than  good.  He  cannot  be  eternal,  as  he  is  faid  to  have  a 
great  grandmother,  a  terrible  woman,  who  rules  over  the 
fea-animals,  often  fummons  them  to  her,  and  thus  de¬ 
prives  the  inhabitants  of  their  fupport.  Neither  is  he 
confidered  as  the  creator  of  the  world  ;  for  the  world,  they 
think,  acofe  of  itfelf,  and  the  firft  Greenlanders  grew  out 
of  the  ground.  Some  make  Torngarfuk  a  fpirit;  others 
fay,  he  is  like  a  bead ;  others,  that  he  refembles  a  man. 
Some  affirm  that  he  is  immortal  ,  others,  that  a  certain 
noife  can  kill  him.  His  abode  is  very  deep  in  the  earth, 
where  living  is  agreeable,  and  provilions  abundant.  So 
different  are  their  ideas  of  this  being  ;  but  they  neither 
love  nor  fear  him  ;  nor  do  they  adore  him.  When  they 
are  in  health,  their  fifhery  fuccefsful,  and  they  have  no¬ 
thing  to  trouble  them  in  other  refpedls,  Torngarfuk  is 
quite  indifferent  to  them.  Only  when  they  are  ill  or  un¬ 
happy,  or  the  fea-animals  leave  the  coaft,  they  have  re- 
courfe,  not  to  Torngarfuk,  but  to  their  Angekok,  who  is 
in  connexion  with  hint.  The  Angekok  then  afks  his  ad¬ 
vice,  and  brings  the  anfwer. 

They  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  that 
its  ftate,  after  death,  is  better  than  the  prefent,  and  hap¬ 
pier  for  them  all ;  for,  according  to  their  ideas,  they  will 
he  all  happy  then,  without  diftin&ion.  They  indeed 
believe  that  there  are  two  places  of  abode  after  death,  one 
in  heaven,  the  other  under  the  earth,  but  both  happy  ; 
they,  however,  confider  the  fubterranean  abode  as  the 
happieff,  where  only  thofe  come  who  have  fuffered  much 
diffrefs  in  this  wrorld,  or  have  done  great  fervices  to  their 
fellow-creatures:  the  fouls  of  all  the  others  come  into 
heayen.  The  foul  is,  indeed,  of  the  nature  of  a  fpirit ; 
but  it  has  fomething  material  about  it;  fomething  deli¬ 
cate  and  foft,  which  may  be  felt.  It  may  become  fick  ; 
and,,  in  this  cafe,  the  Angekok  can  takeaway  the  fick 
part,  and  put  fomething  healthy  in  its  room;  it  may  be 
loft,  and  then  he  can  give  a  new  one.  The  northern  lights 
are  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed,  playing  at  ball  in  heaven. 

The  Sun  and  Moon  were  Greenlanders,  and  brother 
and  filter.  The  lifter,  the  Sun,  was  extremely  beautiful; 
and  her  brother,  who  had  an  illicit  paffion  for  her,  pur- 
fued  her  every-where.  In  order  to  efcape  from  him,  the 
fled  to  heaven,  where  he  ftill  follows  her.  He  is,  befides, 
a  great  rogue  ;  and  women  cannot  be  too  much  on  their 
guard  againft  him.  When  the  full  moon  Ihines  upon  the 
water,  the  girls  dare  not  drink  of  it,  for  fear  of  becoming 
pregnant. 

Air,  earth,  water,  and  fire,  have  each  their  fpirits,  who 
exercife  a  certain  fway,  each  in  his  own  fphere.  Care 
mult  be  taken  not  to  make  them  angry.  Apparitions  and 
ghofts  are  believed  in  here,  as  they  are  every-where.  For 
this  reafon,  they  bind  the  legs  of  the  dead,  while  they  are 
Hill  pliable,  up  to  the  hams,  and  carry  them,  in  winter, 
out  of  a  window,  or,  in  fummer,  out  of  the  back  part  of 
the  tent,  that  their  ghofts  may  not  return.  They  tear 
out  and  devour  the  hearts  of  thofe  whom  they  kill  as  for- 
cerers  :  the  fear  that  the  fpirit  of  the  perfon  killed  ftiould 
haunt  them,  is  the  true  caufe  of  this.  Greenlanders  are 
often  drowned  in  the  chafe  of  feals  ;  and  then  their  fpirits 
appear  after  death.  The  rocks,  alfo,  have  their  fpirits, 
•which  are  very  dangerous,  as  they  even  come  down  into 
the  houfes  by  night  and  (teal  provilions.  If  it  is  true,  as 
they  relate,  that  individual  Greenlanders  now  and  then, 
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from  defpair’,'  leave  fociety  for  ever  and  dwell  among  the 
rocks,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  vifit  the  houfes,  efpecially 
in  winter-nights,  to  find  there  fomething  to  prolong  their 
wretched  exiftence.  Even  fome  Greenlanders  do  not 
look  on  thefe  as  fpirits,  but  as  unfortunate  perfons,  who, 
by  being  infulated  from  mankind,  have  become  lavage 
and  formidable.  Journal  of  Hans  Egedc  Saahje. 

In  America,  the  only  mythological  countries  mull  be 
Mexico  and  Peru.  The  other  parts  of  that  large  conti¬ 
nent  were  originally  inhabited  by  favages,  moil  of  thenvas 
remote  from  religion  as  from  civilization.  The  two  vail 
empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  had  exifted  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  oniy  before  the  Spanilh  invafion.  In  neither  of 
them  was  the  ufe  of  letters  underftood  ;  and  of  courfe  the 
ancient  opinions  of  the  natives  relating  to  the  origin  of 
the  univerfe,  the  changes  which  fucceeded,  and  every 
other  monument  of  antiquity,  were  obliterated  and  loft. 
Clavigero  has  indeed  enumerated  a  vaft  canaille  of  fan- 
guinary  gods  worfnipped  by  the  Mexicans  ;  but  produces 
nothing  either  entertaining  or  interefting  with  refpedl  to 
their  mythology.  The  information  to  be  derived  from 
any  otherquarter  is  little  to  be  depended  upon.  It  palfes 
through  the  hands  of  bigotted  miflionaries  or  other  eccle- 
fiaftics,  who  were  fo  deeply  tinftured  with  fanaticifm,  that 
they  viewed  every  aftion,  every  fentiment,  every  cuftom, 
every  religious  opinion  and  ceremony,  of  thofe  half- 
civilized  people,  through  a  falfe  medium.  They  often 
imagined  they  dilcovered  refemblances  and  analogies  be¬ 
tween  the  rites  of  thofe  favages  and  the  dogmas  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  which  no-where  exilted  but  in  their  own  heated 
imaginations. 

The  only  remarkable  piece  of  mythology  in  the  annals 
of  the  Peruvians,  is  the  pretended  extraction  of  Manco 
Capec,  the  firft  inca  of  Peru,  and  of  Mama  Ocolla,  his 
confort.  Thefe  two  illuftrious  perfonages  appeared  firft 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  Titiaca.  They  were  perfons  of 
a  majeftic  ftature,  and  clothed  in  decent  garments.  They 
declared  themfelves  to  be  the  children  of  the  Sun,  fent 
by  their  beneficent  parent,  who  beheld  with  pity  the  mi- 
feries  of  the  human  race,  to  inftrudt  and  reclaim  them. 
Thus  we  find  thefe  two  legiflators  availed  themfelves  of  a 
pretence  which  had  often  been  employed  in  more  civilized 
regions  to  the  very  fame  purpofes.  The  idolatry  of  Peru 
was  gentle  and  beneficent,  that  of  Mexico  gloomy  and 
fanguinary.  Hence  we  may  fee,  that  every  inode  of  fu- 
perltition,  where  a  divine  revelation  is  not  concerned, 
borrows  its  complexion  from  the  charafters  of  its  pro- 
feffors. 

MY'THOPLASM,  f  [from  the  Gr.  ^vGo?,  a  fable,  and 
vImo-o-cj,  to  frame.]  A  narration  or  fable. 

MY'THRAS.  See  Mithras. 

MYTILE'NE.  See  Metelen,  vol.  xv. 

MYT'ILUS,  f.  the  Muscle,  or  Mussel,  in  helmin¬ 
thology,  a  genus  of  teftaceous  worms.  Generic  Charac¬ 
ters — Animal  allied  to  an  afeidia :  (hell  bivalve,  rough, 
generally  fixed  by  a  byffus  or  beard  of  filky  filaments ; 
hinge  moftly  without  teeth,  with  generally  a  tubulate  ex¬ 
cavated  longitudinal  line.  There  are  fixty-five  fpecies; 
fome  of  which  are  valuable  as  producing  the  true  mother- 
of-pearl,  others  as  food.  They  are  feparated  into  three 
diftinft  families  or  divifions. 

I.  Parafitical ;  affixed  as  it  were  by  claws. 

1.  Mytilus  crilta-galli,  or  cock’s-comb  mufcle  :  (hell 
plaited,  fpinous  ;  both  lips  rough.  It  inhabits  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  is  affixed  to  the  Gor- 
gonia.  The  (hell  is  of  a  purple-violet,  pale  cinnamon, 
or  bay,  rough  with  railed  dots  ;  within  of  a  honey-co¬ 
lour ;  nearly  equivalve,  and  clofed  with  from  five  to  ten 
oblique  or  ftraight  acute  plaits  ;  at  the  hinge  it  is  trian¬ 
gular.  A  reprefentation  of  this  fpecies  has  been  given 
under  the  article  Conchqlogy,  on  Plate  XVI.  fig.  3. 

z.  Mytilus  hyotis  :  (hell  plaited  and  imbricate,  with 
broad  com  prefled  l’cales  ;  both  lips  fmooth.  This  fpecies 
inhabits  the  ocean  ;  on  beds  of  coral;  the  lliell  is  of  a 
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dirty-greenifti-yeHow,  lamellate,  the  plaits  curved  here 
and  there,  and  befet  with  hollow  grooved  nuclei. 

3.  Mytilus  Irons :  Ihell  plaited,  fmoothifh ;  one  lip 
rough.  It  inhabits  the  American  Ocean,  on  coral-beds  5 
the  thell  is  reddilh,  bluifli,  or  brown  ;  generally  oval, 
with  the  margin  plaited  on  each  fide,  and  denticulate  ; 
the  lower  valve  glabrous,  and  grooved  in  the  middle  ;  the 
upper  valve  rough,  with  raifed  dots  at  the  margin,  and  an 
elevated  rib  in  the  middle. 

II.  Flat  or  comprefled  into  a  flattened  form,  and  (lightly 
eared. 

4.  Mytilus  margaritiferus,  the  pearl  mufcle  :  fliell  flat¬ 
tened,  nearly  orbicular,  with  a  tranfverfe  bale,  imbricate, 
with  toothed  tunics.  It  is  found  in  the  American  and 
Indian  Seas  ;  is  about  eight  inches  long,  and  (till  broader 
than  it  is  long.  The  infide  is  beautifully  polithed,  pro¬ 
duces  the  true  mother-of-pearl,  and  frequently  the  molt 
valuable  pearls;  the  outfide  is  fometimes  fea-green,  or 
chefnut,  or  bloom-colour,  with  white  rays  :  when  the 
outer  coat  is  removed,  it  has  the  fame  perlaceous  luftre 
in  the  infide :  the  younger  fhells  have  ears  as  long  as  the 
fliell  of  that  divifion  of  the  genus  Oftrea  called  Jcallops. 

The  animal  is  faftened  to  the  upper  and  lower  fhells  by 
two  white  flat  pieces  of  mufcular  fubftance,  which  are 
called  by  Houttuin  ears,  and  extend  about  two  inches  from 
the  thick  part  of  the  body,  growing  gradually  thinner. 
The  extremity  of  each  ear  lies  loofe,  and  is  lurrounded 
by  a  double  brown  fringed  line.  Thefe  lie  almolt  the 
third  of  an  inch  from  the  outer  part  of  the  thell,  and  are 
continually  moved  by  the  animal.  Next  to  thefe,  above 
and  below,  are  fituated  two  other  double  fringed  movable 
fubftances,  like  the  branchiae  of  a  fifh.  Thefe  ears  and 
fringes  are  joined  to  a  cylindrical  piece  of  flefh  of  the  fize 
of  a  man’s  thumb,  which  is  harder  and  of  a  more  mufcu¬ 
lar  nature  than  the  reft  of  the  body.  It  lies  about  the 
centre  of  the  fhells,  and  is  firmly  attached  to  the  middle 
of  each.  This,  in  faff,  is  that  part  of  the  pearl-fifh  which 
ferves  to  open  and  fhut  the  fhells.  Where  this  column  is. 
faftened,  we  find  on  the  flefh  deep  impreflions;  and  on 
the  fhell  various  nodes  of  round  or  oblong  forms,  like 
imperfefl  pearls.  Between  this  part  and  tne  hinge  lies 
the  principal  body  of  the  animal,  feparated  from  the 
reft,  and  fhaped  like  a  bag.  The  mouth  is  near  the  hinge 
of  the  fhell,  enveloped  in  a  veil,  and  has  a  double  flap  or 
lip  on  each  fide  5  from  thence  we  obferve  the  cefophagus 
defcending  like  a  thread  to  the  ftomach.  Clofe  to  the 
mouth  there  is  a  curved  brownifli  tongue,  half  an  inch  in 
length,  with  an  obtufe  point ;  on  the  concave  fide  of  this 
defcends  a  furrow,  which  the  animal  opens  and  fhuts,  and 
probably  ufes  to  convey  food  to  its  mouth.  Near  its  mid¬ 
dle  are  two  bluifh  fpots,  which  feem  to  be  the  eyes.  In 
a  pretty  deep  hole,  near  the  bafe  of  the  tongue,  lies  the 
beard,  byJJ'us,  faftened  by  two  flelhy  roots,  and  confifting 
of  almolt  a  hundred  fibres,  each  an  inch  long,  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  with  a  metallic  luftre  ;  they  are  undivided, 
parallel,  and  flattened.  In  general,  the  beard  is  more 
than  three  quarters  of  an  inch  without  the  cleft,  o rrima; 
but,  if  the  animal  is  difturbed,  it  contracts  it  conlider- 
ably.  The  top  of  each  of  thefe  threads  terminates  in  a 
circular  gland,  or  head,  like  the  ftigrr.a  of  many  plants. 
With  this  byfl'us  they  fallen  themfelves  to  rocks,  corals, 
and  other  folid  bodies  ;  by  it  the  young  pearl-fifh  cling 
to  the  old  ones,  and  with  it  the  animal  procures  its  food, 
by  extending  and  contracting  it  at  plealure.  Small  fhell- 
fifli,  on  which  they  partly  live,  are  often  found  clinging 
to  the  former.  The  ftomach  lies  clofe  to  the  root  of  the 
beard,  and  has,  on  its  lower  fide,  a  protraCled  obtufe 

fioint.  Above  the  ftomach  are  two  fmall  red  bodies,  like 
un  ,s  ;  and  front  the  ftomach  goes  a  long  channel  or  gut, 
which  takes  a  circuit  round  the  mufcular  column  above- 
mentioned,  and  ends  in  the  anus,  which  lies  oppofite  to 
the  mouth,  and  is  covered  with  a  fmall  thin  leaf,  like  a 
fNp.  The  natives  pretend  to  diltinguifh  the  fexes  by  the 
appearance  of  the  fhell  j  the  large  flat  ones  they  call  males  ; 


and  thofe  that  are  thick,  concave,  and  vaulted,  they  call 
females,  or  pedoo- chippy. 

It  is  remarkable  that  fome  of  thefe  animals  are  as  red 
as  blood,  and  that  the  infide  of  the  fliell  is  of  the  fame 
colour,  with  the  ufual  pearly  luftre;  the  divers  attribute 
this  rednefs  to  the  licknefs  of  the  pearl-fifh,  though  it  is 
mod  probable  that  they  had  it  from  their  firft  exiflence. 
In  the  fliade  they  will  live  twenty-four  hours  after  being 
taken  out  of  the  water.  This  animal  is  eaten  by  the  lower 
clafs  of  Indians,  either  frefh  in  their  curries,  or  cured  by 
drying  ;  in  which  ftate  they  are  exported  to  the  coaft. 

The  above  particulars  are  collected  from  an  “  Account 
of  the  Pearl-fifliery  in  the  Gulf  of  Menar,  1797  ;  by 
H.  Le  Beck,  Efq.”  in  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  v.  p..  393, 
For  the  method  of  fifhing  pearls,  and  the  previous  cere¬ 
monies,  fee  the  article  Manar,  vol.  xiv.  p.  255. 

The  formation  of  pearls  has  puzzled  both  ancient  and 
modern  naturalifts,  and  given  occafion  t»a  great  number 
of  hypothefes,  many  of  them  wild  and  extravagant  enough. 
But  M.  Reaumur,  in  a  very  curious  piece  on  the  fubject 
of  the  formation  both  of  the  fhells  and  pearls,  (Mem.  of 
the  French  Academy,  anno  1717,)  obferves,  that  pearls 
are  formed  like  (tones  in  animals  ;  as  thofe,  e.  g.  in  the 
bladder,  kidneys,  See.  and  that  they  are  apparently  the 
efteCts  of  a  difeafe  of  the  fifh.  In  faCt,  they  are  all 
formed  of  a  juice  extra  vafated  out  of  fome  broken  velfels, 
and  detained  and  fixed  among  the  membranes.  To 
evince  the  pofllbility  of  this,  he  (hows  that  the  fhells  of 
fea-fifh,  as  well  as  thofe  of  fnails,  & c.  are  wholly  formed, 
of  a  glutinous  ftony  matter,  oozing  out  of  the  body  of 
the  animal.  Now  it  is  no  wonder  that  an  animal,  which 
has  veflels  wherein  circulates  a  fuffleient  quantity  of  ftony 
juice  to  build,  thicken,  and  extend,  a  fhell,  fliould  have 
enough  to  form  ftones  alfo,  in  cafe  the  juice,  deftined  for 
the  growth  of  the  fhell,  (hall  chance  to  overflow,  and  burft 
forth  in  any  cavity  of  the  body,  or  among  the  membranes. 
To  confirm  this  fyftem,  he  obferves,  that  the  inner  fur- 
face  of  the  common  pearl-mufcle,  found  on  the  coafts  of 
Provence,  is  of  a  pearl  or  mother-of-pearl  colour,,  from 
one  part  of  its  extent,  which  he  determines,  to  another; 
after  which  it  becomes  reddiih.  Now  there  are  pearls  of 
two  colours  found  in  the  fhell ;  and  the  colours  of  the 
pearls  are  precil'ely  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  fliell  ;  nay, 
more,  each  kind  of  coloured  pearl  is  found  in  the  cor- 
ref’ponding  coloured  part  of  the  fhell ;  which  {hows,  that, 
in  the  fame  place  wherein  the  tranlpiration  of  a  certain 
juice  had  formed,  and  would  have  continued  to  form,  a 
coat  or  layer  of  fhell  of  a  cerrain  colour,  the  veflels  which 
conveyed  that  juice  being  broken,  there  is  formed  a  little 
mafs  or  collection  of  the  juice,  which,  hardening,  becomes 
a  pearl  of  the  lame  colour  with  the  part  of  the  fliell  to 
which  it  correiponds.  Add  to  this,  that  the  filver  or 
pearl-coloured  part  of  the  fhell  is  formed  of  ftrata,  or 
layers,  over  one  another,  like  an  onion  ;  and  the  reddifti 
part  of  little  cylindrical  fhort  fibres  applied  againft  one 
another.  The  pearls  of  the  two  colours  have  alfo  this 
difference  of  texture;  not  but  they  are  both  compofed 
of  concentric  layers;  but  thofe  of  the  reddiih  pearls  are 
much  lefs  fenfible  ;  and,  befides,  they  have  threads,  which, 
like  radii,  proceed  from  their  centre  to  theircircumference. 
Thefe  circumltances  feem  effectually  to  determine  the 
formation  of  pearls,  and  to  ellablifh  this' fyftem  beyond 
contradiction. 

The  extravafations  above-mentioned  may  be  caufed  by 
heterogeneous  bodies,  fuch  as  land,  coming  in  with  the 
food,  which  the  animal,  to  prevent  difagreeable  friction, 
covers  with  its  glutinous  matter,  and  which,  as  it  is  fuc- 
cellively  f'ecreted,  forms  many  regular  lamellae,  in  the 
manner  of  the  coats  of  an  onion,  or  like  different  ftrata 
of  bezoars,  only  much  thinner;  this  is  probable;  for,  if 
we  cut  through  the  centre  of  a  pearl,  we  often  find  a  fo¬ 
reign  particle,  which  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  nu¬ 
cleus,  or  primary  caul'e  of  its  formation.  Tne  loofe 
pearls  may  originally  have  been  produced  within  the 
body,  and  on  their  increale  may  have  feparated  and  fallen 

to 
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to  the  /hells,  feem  tQ  Be  produced  by  fimilar  extravafation, 
into  the  cavity  of  the  /hell.  Thofe  compaft  ones,  fixed 
©ccafioned  by  the  friction  of  fome  roughnefs  on  the  in- 
fide  of  the  /hell,  Thefe  and  the  pearl-like  nodes  have  a 
different  afpe<5t  from  the  pearls,  and  are  of  a  darker  and 
bluer  colour.  In  one  of  the  former  we  found  a  pretty 
large  true  oval  pearl,  of  a  very  clear  water,  while  the 
node  itfelf  was  of  a  dark-blui/h  colour.  The  yellow  or 
gold-coloured  pearl  is  the  molt  efteemed  by  the  natives  : 
fome  have  a  bright  red  lu/tre  ;  others  are  grey  or  blacki/h, 
without  any  fliining  appearance,  and  of  no  value.  Some¬ 
times,  when  the  grey  lamella  of  a  pearl  is  taken  off,  under 
it  is  found  a  beautiful  genuine  one  ;  but  it  oftener  hap¬ 
pens  that,  after  having  (eparated  the  firft  coat,  you  find 
a  worthlefs  impure  pearl.  We  tried  feveral  of  them,  tak¬ 
ing  one  lamella  off  after  another,  and  found  clear  and 
impure  by  turns  :  and  in  an  impure  pearl  we  met  with 
one  of  a  clear  water,  though  in  the  centre  of  all  we  found 
a  foreign  particle.  The  largeft  and  moft  perfect  pearl 
which  we  faw  during  our  flay  at  Condatchy,  was  about 
the  Aze  of  a  fmall  piitol-bullet,  though  we  have  been  told 
that  Alice  our  departure  many  others  of  the  fame  Aze  have 
been  found.  The  /'potted  and  irregular  ones  are  fold 
cheap,  and  are  chiefly  ufed  by  the  native  phyflcians  as  an 
ingredient  in  their  medicines. 

We  may  judge  with  greater  or  lefs  probability  by  the 
appearance  of  the  pearl  (hells,  whether  they  contain  pearls 
or  not.  Thofe  that  have  a  thick  calcareous  cruft  upon 
them,  to  which  zoophytes  of  various  kinds  are  faftened, 
have  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  and  commonly  contain 
the  belt  pearls;  but  thole  that  appear  fmooth,. contain 
either  none,  or  only  fmall  ones. 

The  art  of  forcing  /hell-rilh  to  produce  pearls  was 
known,  in  the  firft  centuries  of  the  Chriftian  era,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coafts  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  we  are  told  by 
the  philofopher  Apollonius,  (Philoftrat.  in  Vita  Apollon, 
lib.  iii.  c.  57.)  who  thought  that  circumftance  worrhy  of 
particular  notice.  The  Indians  dived  into  the  fea,  after 
they  had  rendered  it  calm,  and  perhaps  clearer,  by  pour¬ 
ing  oil  into  it.  They  then  enticed  the  fifh  by  means  of 
fome  bait  to  open  their  /hells  ;  and,  having  pricked  them 
with  a  /harp-pointed  inftrument,  received  the  liquor  that 
flowed  from  them,  in  fmall  holes  made  in  an  iron  vefiel, 
in  which  they  hardened  into  real  pearls.  Olearius  fays, 
that  this  account  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  author  ;  but 
it  has  at  leaft  been  copied  by  Tzetzes,  whole  words  may 
in  fome  meafure  ferve  as  an  explanation.  (Tzetzes  Va¬ 
riorum,  lib.  ii.)  We  are  as  yet  too  little  acquainted  with 
fhell-fi/h  to  be  able  to  determine,  with  certainty,  how 
much  truth  there  really  may  be  in  this  relation  ;  but  we 
have  great  reafon  to  conjecture  from  it,  that  the  people 
who  lived  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea  were  then  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  method  of  forcing  /heil-fi/h  to  produce 
pearls ;  and,  as  the  arts  in  general  of  the  ancient  Indians 
have  been  preferved  without  much  variation,  the  procefs 
employed  by  the  Chinefe  at  prelent,  to  caufe  a  certain 
kind  of  mufcles  to  form  pearls,  feems  to  confirm  the  ac¬ 
count  given  by  Philoftratus.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fumnier,  at  the  time  when  the  mufcles  repair  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  and  open  their  (hells,  five  or  fix  /mail 
beads,  made  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  ftrung  on  a  thread, 
are  thrown  into  each  of  them.  At  the  end  of  a  year, 
when  the  mufcles  are  drawn  up  and  opened,  the  beads  are 
found  covered  with  a  pearly  cruft,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they  have  a  perfeil  refemblance  to  real  pearls.  The  truth 
of  this  information  cannot  be  doubted,  though  fome  ex¬ 
periments  made  in  Bohemia  lor  the  fame  purpofe  were  not 
attended  with  fuccels.  It  has  been  confirmed  by  various 
perlons  ;  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  fome  operations  and 
fecrets,  without  which  the  procefs  would  prove  fruitlefs 
even  in  China,  may  be  unknown  to  the  Europeans.  Be- 
Ades,  many  obfervations  are  known,  which  feem  to  /how 
the  poffibility  of  fuch  aneffefil  being  produced.  Profe/lor 
Fabricius  fays,  that  he  law  in  the  polfe/lion  of  fir  Joleph 
Banks*  at  London,  large  chamae,  brought  from.  China,  in 
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which  there  were  feveral  bits  of  iron  wire,  incrufted  with 
a  fubftance  of  a  perfect  pearly  nature.  Thefe  bits  of  wire, 
he  faid,  had  been  lharp ;  and  it  appeared  as  if  the  mulcles,’ 
to  fecure  themlelves  againft  the  points  of  the  wire,  had 
covered  them  with  this  fubftance,  by  which  means  they 
had  been  rendered  blunt.  May  not  therefore  the  procefs 
employed  by  the  ancients  be  ftiil  prafiifed  ?  and  may  not 
thefe  bits  of  wire  have  been  the  dime  as  thofe  fpikes  ufed 
by  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Red  Sea  for 
ricking  mufcles,  and  which  perhaps  (lipped  from  the 
ands  of  the  Chinefe  workmen,  and  remained  in  the  ani¬ 
mals  ?  See  Mva,  p.  4.28. 

The  invention  therefore  of  Linnaeus  cannot  be  called 
altogether  new.  That  great  man  informed  the  king  and 
council  in  the  year  1761,  that  he  had  dilcovered  an  art  by 
which  mulcles  might  be  made  to  produce  pearls,  and  he 
offered  to  difclofe  the  method  for  the  benefit  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  This  however  was  not  done  ;  but  he  difpofed  of  his 
fecret  to  one  Bagge,  a  merchant  at  Gottenburg,  for  the 
ftm  of  eighteen  thoufand  copper  dollars,  which  make 
about  rive  hundred  ducats.  In  the  year  1780,  the  heirs  of 
this  merchant  wi/hed  to  fell  to  the  higheft  bidder  the 
fealed-up  receipt;  but  whether  the  paper  was  purchafed, 
or  who  bought  it,  we  do  not  know;  for  profetfor  Retzius 
at  Lund,  of  whom  we  enquired  refpefiing  it,  could  notin- 
form  us.  Dr.  Stover,  in  his  Life  of  Linnaeus,  vol.  i.  p.  360, 
fays  that  the  manufeript  containing  this  fecret  is  in  thb 
po/l'effion  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Smith,  in  England.  In  the  year 
1763,  it  was  faid  in  the  German  newfpapers,  that  Lin¬ 
naeus  was  ennobled  on  account  of  this  difcovery,  and  that 
he  bore  a  pearl  in  his  coat  of  arms;  but  both  thefe  affer- 
tions  are  falfe,  though  profeffor  Fabricius  conjeftures  that 
the  firft  may  be  true.  Linnaeus  received  his  patent  of  no¬ 
bility,  which,  together  with  his  arms,  we  have  feen,  in  the 
year  1756,  conlequently  long  before  he  faid  any  thing  re- 
fpefting  that  dilcovery,  of  which  the  patent  does  not 
make  the  leaft  mention.  What  in  his  arms  has  been 
taken  for  a  pearl,  is  an  egg,  by  which  Mr.  Tilas,  whofe 
bu line fs  it  then  was  to  blazon  the  arms  of  ennobled  fa¬ 
milies,  meant  to  reprefent  all  nature,  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  arms  are  divided  into  three 
fields,  each  ot  which,  by  the  colour  which  forms  the 
ground,  expreffes  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  Nature  ;  the 
red  fignifying  the  animal,  and  the  green  the  vegetable. 
See.  Over  the  helmet,  by  way  of  creft,  is  placed  the 
Linnasa  plant;  that  beautiful  little  moth,  the  Plialama 
linneella,  fiiining  with  its  filvery  colours,  is  difplayed 
around  the  border  inftead  of  feftoons  ;  and  below  is  the 
following  motto,  “  Famam  extendere  faftis.”  Linnaius 
once  (bowed  us,  among  his  colleftion  of  (hells,  a  fmall 
box  filled  with  pearls,  and  faid,  “  Hos  uniones  confeei 
artijicio  meo  ;  Junt  tantum  quinque  annorum ,  et  tamen  tain 
mdgni.  Thefe  pearls  I  made  by  my  art,  and  though 
fo  large,  they  are  only  five  years  old.”  They  were  de- 
pofired  on  the  Mya  margaritiferae,  from  which  moft  of 
the  Swediih  pearls  are  procured;  and  the  foil,  who  was 
however  not  acquainted  with  his  father’s  fecret,  faid  the 
experiments  were  made  only  on  this  kind  of  mufcle 
though  Linnaeus  himfelf  affured  us  that  they  would  fucceed 
on  all  kinds.  See  the  article  Linn^us,  vol.  xii.  p.  756. 

That  pearls  are  produced  when  the  /hells  have  been 
pierced  or  injured  in  a  certain  manner,  is  highly  proba¬ 
ble,  and  has  been  in  modern  times  often  remarked.  It 
appears  alfo,  that  the  animal  has  the  power  of  fometimes 
filling  up  fuch  openings  with  a  calcareous  fubftance 
which  it  depofits  in  them..  This  fubftance  affumes  the 
figure  of  the  orifice,  and  the  animal  particles  it  contains 
give  it  its  brightnefs  and  luftre.  Pearl-filhers  have  lone; 
known  that  mufcles,  the  /hells  of  which  are  rough  and 
irregular,  or  which  exhibit  marks  of  violence,,  commonly 
contain  pearls,  though  they  are  found  alio  in  others  in 
which  the  fame  appearances  are  not  obferved.  We  are 
perfectly  aware  alio,  that  experiments  which  fome  have 
made  by  piercing  the  (hells  of  mufcles,  have  been  unfuc- 
cefsful ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
1  procure 
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procure  pearls  in  that  manner.  Thofe  who  made  them 
did  not  perhaps  pierce  the  proper  part  of  the  (hell  ;  per¬ 
haps  they  made  the  orifice  ip  large  that  it  weakened  the 
animal ;  and  they  may  not  have  chofen  the  propereft  fea- 
fon  of  the  year.  The  (trongeft  objection,  however,  which 
can  be  made  on  this  fubjeCt,  is  the  undeniable  truth,  that 
the  proper  valuable  pearls  are  not  found  adhering'  to  the  Jhell , 
but  in  the  body  only ;  and  that  therefore  thofe  calcareous 
balls  which  fill  up  holes,  cannot  be  perfcSb  pearls.  But  from 
the  words  of  Linnaeus  above  quoted,  we  are  led  to  con¬ 
jecture,  that  ha  only  made  a  hole  in  the  fhell  without 
piercing  it  quite  through.  Linnaeus  alfo  may  have  done 
feme  injury  to  the  animal  itfelf,  when  it  opened  its  ihell. 
It  appears  by  the  TranfaClions  of  the  Swedilh  Academy, 
that  fome  have  been  of  opinion  that  ihell-fiih  might  be 
made  to  produce  pearls  by  a  particular  kind  of  nourifh- 
ment;  and  Lilter  thinks  that  thefe  excrefcences  w’ould  be 
more  abundant,  were  the  mufcles  placed  in  water  impreg¬ 
nated  with  calcareous  matter ;  but  the  younger  Linnaeus 
feems  certain  that  his  father  employed  none  of  thele  me¬ 
thods.  Beckmann's  Hijl.  of  inventions,  vol.  ii. 

The  perfections  of  pearls,  whether  round,  in  form  of 
pears  or  olives,  or  irregular,  confifts  chiefly  in  the  luftre 
and  clearnefs  of  the  colour,  which  jewellers  call  the  water. 
There  are  fome  whofe  water  is  white,  which  are  thofe  moll 
elleemcd  in  Europe  5  the  waiters  of  others  border  on  the 
yellowq  which  fome  Indians  and  Arabs  prefer  to  the 
white  ;  others  are  of  a  lead  colour ;  others  border  on 
black;  and  others  are  quite  black.  They  are  all  liable 
to  change  with  wearing:  in  eighty  or  a  hundred  years 
the)'  ufually  become  of  little  value,  efpecially  the  white 
ones,  which  often  turn  yellow,  and  fpoil  in  forty  or  fifty 
years’  time.  The  difference  of  colours,  doubtlefs,  arifes 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  mufcle  in  which  they  are 
formed.  When  the  feed  happens  to  be  thrown  into  the 
mefenlery  or  liver,  or  the  parts  correfponding  thereto,  it 
3s  no  wonder  if  the  impurities  of  the  blood  change  the 
natural  white.  The  oriental  pearls  are  the  finelt,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  largenefs,  colour,  and  beauty,  being  of  a 
fllver  white;  whereas  the  occidental  pearls  feldom  exceed 
the  colour  of  milk. 

In  Europe  pearls  are  fold  by  the  carat-weight,  the  carat 
containing  four  grains.  In  Alia,  the  weights  ufed  for 
pearls  are  different  in  different  ftates.  The  value  of  pearls 
increafes  as  the  fquare  of  their  weight ;  thus,  the  price  of 
a  pearl  of  one  carat  being  fettled  at  8s.  to  find  the  price  of 
a  pearl  w  eighing  fix  carats  ;  firft,  find  the  fquare  of  6,  viz. 
36  ;  which  multiplied  by  8,  gives  288  fhillings,  or  14I.  8s. 
the  price  required. 

Pearls,  F.  Bouhours  obferves,  have  this  advantage  over 
precious  Hones  dug  out  of  rocks,  See.  that  the  latter  owe 
their  luftre  to  the  induftry  of  men;  nature'  only,  as  it 
were,  hew's  them  out,  and  leaves  the  finifhing  of  them  to 
art;  but  the  former  are  born  with  that  beautiful  water 
which  gives  them  their  value.  They  are  found  perfectly 
polifhed  in  the  abylfes  of  the  fea ;  and  Nature  has  put  the 
laft  hand  to  them  before  they  are  feparated  from  their 
mother. 

Pearls  have  been  ufed  as  ornaments  from  the  earlieft 
ages.  In  the  time  of  Job,  pearls  were  accounted  to  be  of 
great  value.  Job,  ch.  xxviii.  v.  18. 

Pearls  of  unufual  figures,  i.  e.  neither  round  nor  in  the 
pear-form,  are  called  barognas,  and  ours  Scotch  pearls: 
thofe  of  unufual  fizes  are  called  parangons ;  fuch  as  were 
that  of  Cleopatra,  valued  by  Pliny  at  centies  HS,  or 
8o,oool.  fterling;  that  brought  in  1574  to  Philip  II.  of 
the  fize  of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  valued  at  14,400  ducats;  that 
of  the  emperor  Rudolph,  mentioned  by  Boetius,  called 
la  peregrina,  or  “  the  incomparable,”  of  the  flrape  of  a 
pearj'  and  weighing  thirty  carats  ;  and  that  mentioned 
by  Tavernier,  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor  of  Periia,  in 
1633,  bought  of  an  Arab  for  32,000  tomans,  which,  at 
jl.  9s.  the  toman,  amounts  to  110,400k  fterling. 

That  pearls  are  calcareous  is  inferred  from  Cleopatra’s 
having  been  able  to  diffolve  hers  in  vinegar,  and  by  thefe 
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means  to  gain  a  wager  from  her  lover,  as  we  are  told  by 
Pliny  and  Macrobius.  She  muft,  however,  have  employed 
ftronger  vinegar  than  that  which  we  ufe  for  our  tables, 
as  the  pearls,  on  account  of  their  hardnefs  and  their  na¬ 
tural  enamel,  cannot  be  eafily  diffolved  by  a  weak  acid. 
Cleopatra,  perhaps,  broke  and  pounded  the  pearls  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  (Ire  afterwards  diluted  the  vinegar  with 
water,  that  (lie  might  be  able  to  drink  it ;  though  diffolved 
calx  deftroys  acids,  and  renders  them  imperceptible  to 
the  tongue.  We  are  - told  that  the  difiipated  Clodius 
gave  to  each  of  his  guefts  a  pearl  diffolved  in  vinegar  to 
drink;  “  Ut  experiretur  in  gloria  palati,”  fays  Pliny, 
“quid  faperent  margaritse;  atque  ut  mire  placuere,  ne 
folus  hoc  feiret,  fingulos  uniones  convivis  abforbendos 
dedit.”  Horace  (lib.  ii.  fat.  3.)  fays  the  fame.  Caligula,  alfo, 

“  MargaritaspretiofiflimasacetoliquefaCfasforbebat.”  Suel. 
cap.  37.  That  pearls  ai’e  foluble  in  vinegar  is  remarked 
in  Paufanias,  1.  viii.  c.  18.  and  Vitruvius,  1.  viii.  c.  3. 

Mr.  Bruce  mentions  a  mufcle  found  in  the  falt-fprings 
of  the  Nubian  defert;  in  many  of  which  he  found  thofe 
excrefcences  which  might  be  called  pearls,  but  all  of 
them  ill  formed,  foul,  and  of  a  bad  colour,  though  of  the 
fame  confidence,  and  lodged  in  the  fame  part  of  the  body, 
as  thofe  in  the  fea.  “  The  mufcle,  too,  (fays  our  author,) 
is  in  every  refpeCl  fimilar,  I  think  larger.  The  outer 
fkin  or  covering  of  it  is  of  a  vivid  green.  Upon  remov¬ 
ing  this,  which  is  the  epidermis,  what  next  appears  is  a 
beautiful  pink  without  glofs,  and  feemingly  of  a  calcare¬ 
ous  nature.  Below  this,  the  mother-of-pearl,  which  is 
undermoft,  is  a  white  without  luftre,  partaking  much 
of  the  blue  and  very  little  of  the  red  ;  and  this  is  all  the 
difference  I  obferved  between  it  and  the  pearl-bearing 
mufcle  of  the  Red  Sea,” 

In  Scotland,  efpecially  to  the  northward,  in  all  rivers 
running  from  lakes,  there  are  found  mufcles  that  have 
pearls  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  though  feldom  of 
large  fize.  They  were  formerly  tolerably  cheap;  but 
lately,  the  wearing  of  real  pearls  coming  into  fafhion, 
thofe  of  Scotland  haVe  increafed  in  price  greatly  beyond 
their  value,  and  fuperior  often  to  the  price  of  oriental 
ones  when  bought  in  the  eaft.  The  reafon  of  this  is  a 
demand  from  London,  where  they  are  a&ually  employed 
in  work,  and  fold  as  oriental.  But  the  excellency  of  all 
glafs  or  palle  manufactory,  it  is  likely,  will  keep  the 
price  of  this  article,  and  the  demand  for  it,  within  bounds, 
when  every  lady  has  it  in  her  power  to  wear  in  her  ears, 
for  the  price  of  fixpence,  a  pearl  as  beautiful  in  colour, 
more  elegant  in  form,  lighter  and  eafier  to  carry,  and  as 
much  bigger  as  (he  pleafes,  than  the  famous  ones  of 
Cleopatra  and  Servilia.  In  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the 
the  eaft,  the  fmooth  and  perfeCt  (hell  rarely  produces  a 
pearl ;  the  -crooked  and  diftorted  (hell  feldom  wants  one. 

The  mother-of-pearl  manufactory  is  brought  to  the 
greateft  perfection  at  Jerufalem.  The  raoft  beautiful 
(hell  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  peninin  already  mentioned  j 
but  it  is  too  brittle  to  be  employed  in  any  large  pieces 
of  workmanfliip ;  whence  that  kind  uamed  dora  is  moll 
ufually  employed  ;  and  great  quantities  of  this  are  daily 
brought  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Jerufalem.  Of  thefe,  a4 
the  fine  w'orks,  the  crucifixes,  the  wafer-boxes,  and  the 
beads,  are  made,  which  are  Cent  to  the  Spanilh  dominions 
in  the  New  World,  and  produce  a  return  incomparably 
greater  than  the  ftaple  of  the  greateft  manufactory  in  the 
Old. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  pearl- 
fifh.  Mr.  Bruce  fays,  that,  as  far  as  he  has  oblerved,  they 
are  all  (luck  upright  in  the  mud  by  an  extremity;  the 
mufcle  by  one  end,  the  pinna  by  the  final l  lfiarp  point, 
and  the  third  by  the  hinge  or  fquare  part  which  projeCts 
from  the  round.  “  In  (hallow  and  clear  ftreams  ((ays 
Mr.  Bruce),  I  have  feen  (mail  furrows  or  tracks  upon  the 
landy  bottom,  by  which  you  could  trace  the  muicle  from 
its  laft  ftarion  ;  and  thele  not  ftraight,  but  deviating  into 
traverles  and  triangles,  like  the  couric  of  a  (hip  in  a  con¬ 
trary  wind  laid  down  upon  a  map,  probably  in  purfuit  of 
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food.  The  general  belief  is,  that  the  mufcle  is  conftantly 
flationary  in  a  ftate  of  repofe,  and  cannot  transfer  itfclf 
from  place  to  place.  This  is  a  vulgar  prejudice,  and  one 
of  thofe  fails  that  are  mi  Hake  a  for  want  of  fufticient 
pains  or  opportunity  to  make  more  critical  oblervations. 
Others,  finding  the  firft  opinion  a  falfe  one,  and  that  they 
are  endowed  with  power  of  changing  place  like  other 
animals,  have,  upon  the  fame  foundation,  gone  into  the 
contrary  extreme,  fo  far  as  to  attribute  fwiftnel’s  to  them, 
a  property  l'urely  inconfiftent  with  their  being  fixed  to 
rocks.  Pliny  and  Solinus  fay  that  the  mufcles  have  lead¬ 
ers, and  go  in  flocks;  and  that  their  leader  is  endowed 
with  great  cunning  to  proteil  himfelf  and  his  flock  from 
the  fllhers;  and  that,  when  he  is  taken,  the  others  fall  an 
eafy  prey.  This,  however,  we  may  juflly  look  upon  to 
beatable;  fome  of  the  moll  accurate  obfervers  having 
difcovered  the  motion  of  the  mufcle,  which  indeed  is 
■wonderful,  and  that  they  lie  in  beds,  which  is  not  at  all 
To,  have  added  the  reft,  to  make,  their  hillory  complete.” 
Our  author  informs  us,  that  the  mufcles  found  in  the 
Talt-fprings  of  Nubia  like  wife  travel  far  from  home,  and 
are  fometimes  furpriled,  by  the  cealing  of  the  rains,  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  their  beds  than  they  have  lirength 
and  moifture  to  carry  them.  He  allures  us,  that  none  of 
the  pearl-filh  are  eatable  ;  and  that  they  are  the  only  fifn 
he  faw  in  the  Red  Sea  that  cannot  be  eaten. 

Pearls  have  been  reckoned  of  fome  ufe  in  medicine; 
but  they  were  only  the  fmalleft  fort,  called  feeds  of  pearls, 
:that  were  ufed.  The  quality  required  was,  that  they 
fliould  be  white,  clear,  and  tranfparent ;  and  truly  oriental. 
They  ferved  to  make  cordial  potions,  formerly  much 
valued,  but  now  fallen  from  their  ancient  reputation  ; 
and  fcarcely  ordered  by  any  but  charlatans.  The  ladies 
alfo  ufe  certain  preparations  of  pearls,  as  they  are  made  to 
believe,  for  their  complexions :  fuch  as  the  whites  of 
pearls ;  flowers,  eflences,  Tpirits,  timflures,  &c.  of  pearl; 
but  they  are  all  apparently  deceits. 

5.  My  til  us  unguis  :  fhell  longitudinally  ftriate,  pellucid, 
and  flightly  eared.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  ;  the  Ihell  is  thin  and  hyaline,  with  very  fine  per¬ 
pendicular  ftriae,  about  the  fix.e  of  a  man’s  nail  :  fome  per¬ 
sons  imagine  that  this  is  a  fpecies  of  Ostrea. 

III.  Ventricofe  or  convex. 

6.  Mytilus  lithophagus:  fhell  cylindrical,  rounded  at 
both  ends.  It  inhabits  European,  American,  and  Indian, 
Teas:  penetrating  and  eating  away  corals,  rocks,  and 
even  the  hardeft  marbles.  It  is  about  an  inch  broad, 
and  three  inches  long,  marked  with  arched  tranlverfe 
ftrirc;  the  Ihell  is  dark  bay,  with  a  greenifli  tint,  but 
within  it  is  opal-blue,  lilvery-white,  or  perlaceous.  The 
European  fpecimens  have  a  thin  brittle  fhell ;  the  Indian 
ones  are  fofter,  and  nearly  coriaceous. 

'7.  Mytilus  rugofus  :  fhell  rhombic,  brittle,  rugged,  and 
rounded  at  the  ends.  It  inhabits  the  northern  feas  and 
lakes;  and  is  ufually  found  lodged  in  great  numbers  in 
lime-ftone,  each  in  a  feparate  apartment,  with  apertures 
too  fmall  for  the  fhell  to  pafs  through  without  breaking 
the  Hone.  The  fhell  is  about  the  fixe  of  the  lall  joint 
of  a  man’s  little  finger;  its  colour  is  of  a  dirty  grey,  and 
within  it  is  half  blue  and  half  white,  marked  with  very 
fmall  longitudinal  ftriae  crofting  the  tranfverfe  wrinkles. 

8.  Mytilus  bilocularis :  fhell  blue-ftriate,  with  vaulted 
knobs  and  a  white  diflepiment  or  partition.  It  inhabits 
the  Nicobar-iflands,  and  is  covered  with  a  green  fkin. 

9.  Mytilus  exuflus :  fhell  convex,  one  of  the  margins 
angular;  the  frontal  extremity  crenate.  This  fpecies  is 
found  in  the  American  Ocean,  and  in  the  Red  Sea;  it  is 

.  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  has  a  hinge  with  four 
or  five  lateral  teeth. 

10.  Mytilus  barbatus:  fhell  fmoothifh,  ferruginous  on 
the  outfide,  and  bearded  at  the  tip.  It  inhabits  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  Sea;  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
and  under  the  fkin  it  is  reddifh-ferruginous,  blue,  or 
whitifh. 
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n.  Mytilus  .edulis,  the  common  edible  mufcle:  fliell 
fmoothifh,  violet,  the  valves  flightly  recurved  on  the  ob- 
tufe  fide,  and  fomewhat  angular  on  the  acute  fide;  the 
beaks  are  pointed:  It  inhabits  the  European  and  Indian 
leas;  is  two  or  three  inches  long,  but  larger  within  the 
tropics,  and  finaller  as  we  proceed  northward.  Found  in 
large -beds,  and  generally  adhering  to  other  bodies,  by 
means  of  a  long  filky  beard.  See  Concho  logy,  vol.  v.  p.  33. 

That  accurate  and  minute  obferver,  Von  Leeuwenhoek, 
made  fome  curious  enquiries  into  the  interior  conforma¬ 
tion  of  both  the  fea  and  river  mufcle,  with  their  mode  of 
generation ;  and  has  particularly  deferibed  the  prefent 
fpecies.  With  the  permiflion  of  Samuel  Hoole,  elq.  _we 
avail  ourfelves  of  his  tranflation,  and  of  the  figures  which 
accompany  it. 

“  Upon  examining  that  part  of  the  mufcle  which  is 
called  the  beard,  I  not  only  found  it  of  a  wonderful  make, 
but  the  motion  I  faw  in  the  fmall  component  parts  of  it 
was  fo  incredibly  great,  that  I  could  not  be  fatisfied  with 
the  fpe£lacle;  and  it  is  not  in  the  mind  of  man  to  con¬ 
ceive  all  the  motions  which  I  beheld  within  the  compafs 
of  a  grain  of  fluid.  When  I  obferved  the  large  and  ftrong 
tendons  or  finews  in  the  mufcle,  which  are  fixed  to  the 
fliell,  and  thofe  which  lie  in  the  fame  order  and  pofition 
as  the  ribs  in  a  terreftial  animal,  I  thought  that  we  can¬ 
not  fufliciently  admire  the  wonderful  make  of  this  fifli ; 
and  that,  if  we  could  obtain  an  infight  into  all  thofe  parts 
which  we  fee  in  one  of  them,  and  could  we  affign  their 
feveral  ufes,  and  give  them  names,  and  alfo  make  draw¬ 
ings  of  them,  I  doubt  not  that  we  fhould  admire  fo  elabo¬ 
rate  and  curious  a  work,  beyond  many  others  of  nature’s 
produflions;  and  that  thole  perfons  who  now  aflert  that 
flieil-fifiies  (among  which  the  mufcle  is  in  lead  eflimation) 
are  produced  fpontaneoufly,  or  of  themfelves,  would 
renounce  their  opinions,  and  embrace  the  truth,  namely, 
that  fo  perfect  a  creature  cannot  be  produced  from  cor¬ 
ruption,  congealed  water,  or  mud,  but  can  only  be  gene¬ 
rated  by  parents  of  its  own  fpecies. 

“  I  obferved  that  every  mufcle  was  provided  with  a 
kind  of  firing  or  ligament,  which,  at  a  little  diflance  from 
the  fifli,  was  divided  into  eight,  ten,  twelve,  fifteen,  and 
even  twenty,  other  ligaments  of  different  lengths ;  and 
with  thef'e  ligaments,  I  obferved,  that  the  mufcles  fattened 
themfelves  to  other  mufcles,  and  alfo  to  pieces  of  fhells, 
and  to  fhell-fifli  of  other  fpecies.  I  was  defirous  to  know 
how  this  faftening  was  effected,  and  which  I  immediately 
difeovered;  for  I  law,  to  my  great  furprife,  that  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  every  ligament  was  provided  with  a  thin  flat 
membrane  or  fkin,  of  a  roundifli  fliape,  which  was  as 
firmly  fixed  to  the  fhell  on  which  it  was  placed  (the  liga¬ 
ment  being  in  the  middle  of  it,)  as  if  it  were  glued  to 
the  fhell ;  and,  when  I  endeavoured  to  pull  oft'  the  liga¬ 
ment,  I  found,  by  feveral  trials,  that  (though  it  was  very 
ftrong  and  tough,  in  proportion  to  its  ffze)  it  would 
break  before  the  flat  thin  membrane  could  be  loofened. 
Hereupon  I  recollected,  that  when  a  boy,  I  had  often 
amufed  myfelf  with  a  play-thing  which  we  called  ecu 
treek-leertje ;  [that  is,  in  Englifh,  “  a  pulling,  or  drawing- 
leather;”  it  is  a  common  play-thing  among  boys  m 
England,  and  is  called  by  them  a J'acker .]  This  is  a  fmall 
round  piece  of  leather,  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
having  a  fmall  hole  in  the  middle,  through  which  was 
drawn  a  packthread,  with  a  knot  at  the  end.  This  leather, 
being  firft  foaked  in  water,  was  placed  flat  on  a  ftone; 
and  with  this  we  could  not  only  lift  up  . the  ftone,  but 
carry  it  to  fome  diftance.  Now,  upon  the  fame  principle 
as  the  ftone  adheres  to  the  leather,  partly  by  the  prellurc 
of  the  atmofphere,  and  partly  becaufe  no  air  or  water  can 
gain  admittance  between  the  ftone  and  the  leather,  the 
like  effeCl  is  produced  in  the  cohefion  or  flicking  of  the 
membrane  I  have  been  deferibing. 

“  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  give  a  drawing  of  the 
ligament  before-mentioned,  and  its  leveral  branches;  and 
on  the  annexed  Plate,  at  fig.  1,  is  fhown  apiece  of  it, 
which  is  cut  oft'  at  A  in  the  part  which  comes  but  of 
6  K-  the 
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the  flidl;  this,  in  fig.  a,  is  fhown  at  BE  of  its  natural 
iize.  In  fig.  i,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  are  feen  the  ramifications 
or  branches,  or  rather  a  fmall  part  of  them ;  and  at 
I  M  is  ill  own  one  of  the  Ihort  ligaments,  with  its  mem¬ 
brane  N  O  P.  The  ligament  here  appears  on  the  upper 
fide  of  the  membrane,  in  like  manner  as  if  the  latter  were 
fixed  to  fome  other  fliell ;  and  here  are  to  be  feen  the 
many  parts  whereby  the  ligament  is  joined  to  the  mem¬ 
brane,  which  latter  alfo  appears  fomewhat  elevated  at  the 
place  of  joining.  At  Q  R  is  reprefented  another  liga¬ 
ment;  and  at  S  T  V  its  membrane,  with  the  concave  part 
of  it  appearing  open,  being  in  a  contrary  pofition  to  the 
former  reprefen tation.  I  have  often  feen  this  cavity  reach 
into  the  ligament  as  far  as  M  or  R,  but  otherwife  it  is 
quite  clofe  and  com^aft.  Each  of  thefe  ligaments  confifts 
of  a  great  number  of  exceflively-fmall  particles,  which 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  the  greateft  admiration, 
el'pecially  when  w-e  recoiled  the  power  which  the  mufcle 
has  of  moving  each  of  thefe  ligaments,  and  alio  that  the 
membrane  mull  be  placed  quite  fmooth  and  flat  upon  the 
fliell,  to  which  it  is  fixed,  in  order  to  caufe  it  firmly  to 
adhere  thereto.  Now,  if  we  farther  confider  that  mufcles, 
while  in  the  fea,  always  lie  with  that  fliell  upwards  which 
they  open  occasionally,  and  that  their  (hells  (which  are 
very  thin)  and  their  bodies  together  are  but  little  hea¬ 
vier  than  the  water  wherein  they  live,  and  alfo  that  many 
of  them  at  low  ebb-tides  are  left  deftitute  of  water,  at 
which  times,  in  my  opinion,  much  air  mult  infinuate 
itfelf  betw'een  their  (hells,  by  which  means  they  become 
lighter  than  the  water  ;  they  would  then  be  liable  either 
with  the  ebb  to  be  carried  out  into  the  deep,  or  by  the 
flood  to  be  thrown  upon  the  land,  and  fo  would  perilh. 
But  provident  Nature  has  taken  care  to  preferve  them  in 
this  refped,  by  furnifliing  them  with  a  ligament,  fpread- 
ing  into  various  branches,  and  at  the  end  of  each  branch 
an  organ,  which  I  have  named  a  membrane,  by  the  help  of 
which  the  mufcles  can  fix  themlelves  either  to  empty  (hells, 
or  other  fubftances,  or  to  one  another,  by  which  means 
they  are  preferved. 

“  But,  as  my  principal  defign  was  to  difeover,  as  far  as 
poflible,  the  generation  or  procreation  of  thefe  fid),  I  come 
now’  to  that  part  of  the  fubjeft.  I  obferved  that  thefe 
mufcles,  fome  in  a  greater  and  others  in  a  lefs  degree, 
had  the  outfides  of  their  (hells  covered  with  a  kind  of 
fubftance,  thinly  fpread  upon  the  (hell,  and  firmly  ad¬ 
hering  to  it,  or  rather  to  the  membrane  which  covered 
it.  Obferving  this  by  the  microfcope,  I  faw'  that  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  which  it  confided,  were  all  of  a  fimilarform,  and 
alfo  placed  fide  by  fide,  in  regular  order,  and  the  mem¬ 
branes  or  (kins  of  thefe  particles,  as  it  were,  united,  or 
clofely  joined  together.  I  feparated  a  part  of  this  fub¬ 
ftance  from  the  lhell ;  and,  placing  it  before  the  micro- 
fcope,  I  found  that  all  the  regularly- difpofed  particles 
were  much  longer  than  they  were  broad ;  alfo  that  one  of 
their  edges  was  roundilh  and  thick,  the  other  terminat¬ 
ing  in  a  point  or  edge;  and  moreover  that  in  many  of 
them  one  fide  was  rifing,  and  the  other  flat;  in  a  word, 
many  of  thefe  particles,  in  lhape,  w'ere  very  like  a  mufcle ; 
and  I  not  only  thought  that  they  were  the  eggs  or  fpawn 
of  the  mufcle,  but  I,  alfo  obferved  that,  when  I  broke  the 
ftrong  membranes  inclofing  them,  feveral  of  the  eggs, 
which  were  in  lhape  like  a  mufcle,  appeared  lying  iingiy 
and  feparately  on  the  outfide  of  that  membrane;  and, 
when  I  feparated  thefe  unformed  mufcles  fingly,  one 
from  another,  I  imagined  that  I  could  fee  the  membranes 
or  tendons  of  which  they  were  compofed.  I  alfo  faw  the 
(hells,  membranes,  or  coverings,  of  feveral  eggs  which 
were  empty,  and  which  I  faw,  or,  more  properly  lpeaking, 
imagined,  to  be  barren  eggs.  In  other  parts  of  this  fub¬ 
ftance  I  faw  eggs  wherein  I  concluded  that  there  were 
unformed  mufcles,  which  conclufion  I  gathered  from  the 
multitude  of  veflels  which  I  faw,  which  velfels  conltituted 
the  lhape  or  figure  of  a  mufcle.  Thefe  eggs  were  not 
larger  than  a  grain  of  common  fcowering-fand.  More- 
»ver  I  obferved,  that  the  fmall  or  taper  ends  of  the  (hells 
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were  feldom  or  never  covered  with  the  fpawn  or  eggs* 
the  reafon  of  which  I  took  to  be,  that,  at  the  time^the 
mufcles  emit  their  fpawn,  they  lie  with  the  flat  and  broad 
part,  as  fhown _at  fig.  2,  A,  B,  C,  D,  uppermoft,  and  that 
part  marked  with  the  letter  A  next  the  ground,  or  bot¬ 
tom  ;  for  I  have  often  obferved,  that,  when  mulcles  have 
been  cleaned  and  put  into  a  veflel  of  water,  and  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  fait  thrown  upon  them,  many  will  be  foon  found 
placed  in  the  pofition  I  have  mentioned  ;  and,  while  they 
lie  in  this  pofition,  and  the  eggs  are  put  forth  from  the 
part  marked  C  D,  there  mull:  neceflarily  be  more  eggs 
lodged  near  that  fpot  than  towards  the  farther  end°  of 
the  lhell. 

“  Several  of  thefe  mufcles  I  placed  in  my  ftudy,  in  two 
glades  of  water,  with  fome  fait  fprinkled  on  them,  in 
order  to  examine  them  daily,  and  fee  the  progrels  of 
growth  in  the  young  ones ;  and,  upon  this  occafion,  S 
could  not  fufficiently  admire  the  exact  and  regular  order 
in  which  the  eggs  were  in  many  places  difpofed,  juft  as  if 
they  had  been  fo  placed  by  men’s  hands ;  and  from  hence 
I  was  convinced  that  mufcles  do  not,  like  many  other 
fillies,  lay  their  eggs  promifcuoully,  but  that  they  mull 
be  furnilhed  with  fome  kind  of  organ  which  they  can 
projedt  beyond  the  lhell,  and  with  it  difpofe  them  fo 
regularly.  I  have  before  laid,  that  I  thought  I  faw  a 
kind  of  finews  or  tendons  in  the  eggs;  and,  upon  further 
examination,  I  perceived  fixteen  of  thefe  tendons,  like 
ftreaks,  in  the  unformed  mufcle,  and  among  them  I  faw 
fome  ftill  fmaller  ftreaks,  from  whence  I  concluded,  that 
they  were  in  fadt  veflels  to  form  the  fubftance  of  the 
future  (hell,  for  they  lay  all  in  one  diredlion,  that  is,  from 
the  fmall  end,  fpreading  or  diverging  round  about ;  and 
they  were  thickeft  at  that  part,  and  thinned  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  fpreading  wider  towards  the  broad  and  thin 
end  of  the  lhell.  I  caufed  a  drawing  to  be  made  of  a  few 
of  the  eggs,  in  the  order  they  lay  on  the  parent  lhell,  and 
as  they  appeared  through  the  microfcope:  this  is  (hown 
at  fig.  3,  repreienting  fix  of  them,  in  fome  of  which  it 
may  be  feen  that  one  fide  is  more  curved  than  the  other, 
and  in  which  eggs  may  alio  be  feen  the  finews, . veflels,  or 
ftreaks,  I  have  mentioned. 

“  Upon  confidering  that  the  lobfter  and  the  Ihrimp 
carry  their  eggs  about  them  until  the  young  are  perfedlly 
formed,  it  feems  probable  to  me,  that  this  is  alfo  the  cafe 
with  the  mufcle ;  lor,  ather.wife,  how  could  this  ipecies  of 
lilh  be  propagated  ?  el’pecially  if  we  confider  that  they  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  generally  in  (hallow 
waters,  where  the  Chore  is  muddy;  and,  if  the  eggs  were 
not  depofited  on  the  Jkel/s,  they  would  be  buried  in  the 
mud,  with  the  common  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide;  not 
to  mention  that  in  ftormy  weather'they  would  be  carried 
out  to  fea;  but,  while  they  are  fixed  to  the. (hells  of  the 
parent,  and  thefe  laft  adhering  to  folid  fubftances  on  the 
Chore,  the  eggs  are,  by  this  means,  in  great  numbers  pre¬ 
ferved  ;  and  thefe  young  mufcles,  when  come  to  fuch  a. 
maturity  as  to  be  feparated  from  the  (hells,  may,  in  windy 
weather,  ftrong  tides  or  currents,  be  eafiiy  carried  to  other 
muddy  lhores  on  the  coaft,  in  places  where  for  many  years 
before  no  mufcles  were  to  be  found.  I  have  made  a 
rough  calculation  of  the  number  of  thefe  eggs,  and  I 
compute  that  there  are  frequently  more  than  two  thou- 
land  fixed  to  the  fliell  of  one  mufcle  ;  in  faft,  I  have  feen 
mufcles,  each  of  which  I  judged  had  more  than  three 
thoufand  on  it.  I  have  before  laid,  that  the  eggs  of  muf¬ 
cles  are  the  lize  of  common  Icowering-fand  ;  but,  as  this 
is  not  of  the  fame  fize  in  all  countries,  I  compute  that, 
to  the  belt  of  my  judgment,  feven  of  thefe  eggs,  in  breadth, 
are  equal  to  the  fifteenth  part  ot  an.  inch,  conlequently. 
the  breadth  of  105  eggs  is  equal  to  one  inch  ;  and  I  allb 
compute,  that  60  eggs,  in  length,  make  an  inch  ;  therefore- 
a  fquare  inch  will,  contain  6,300  ;  and,  as  each  egg  is  no 
thicker  than  broad,  ,105  of  them  mult  lie  one  on  another 
to  make  the  thicknds  of  an  inch  ;  the  Cum  total  then  of 
the  eggs  which  will  be  contained  within.theTpace  of  a 
cubic  inch,  is  661,5005  and  hundreds  of  fuch  eggs  may 
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Tie  under  fhells,  fand,  or  mud,  without  being  perceived, 
and  yet  mufcles  may  be  produced  from  them. 

“  Having  taken  l'ome  of  the  unformed  mufcles  out  of 
the  eggs,  I  caufed  a  drawing  to  be  made  of  their  figure, 
as  near  as  the  engraver  was  able  to  imitate  it:  this  is 
fhown  at  fig.  4,  F  G,  which  reprefents  fuch  an  unformed 
mufcle,  incloied  in  its  membrane  or  covering,  in  which 
the  ftreaks  before-mentioned  did  not  appear  until  the 
greateft  part  of  the  moifture  thereof  was  evaporated. 
Fig.  5,  H  I  K,  (hows  another  of  them,  the  ftreaks  or 
veflels  in  which,  between  I  and  K,  appear  feparated,  or 
fundered  from  each  other;  and  this  w-as  done  in  the  tak¬ 
ing  it  out  of  the  egg,  being  in  that  operation  deprived  of 
the  furrounding  membrane  or  fkin.  At  the  latter  end 
ef  April,  when  I  had  finifhed  the  preceding  obfervations, 
I  received  a  large  jar  full  of  mufcles  out  of  Zealand  ;  upon 
examination  of  which,  I  was  much  furprifed  to  fee  that 
molt  of  the  fhells  were  quite  frnooth  and  polifhed,  being 
not  only  deftitute  of  eggs,  but,  for  the  mod  part,  bare  of 
the  membrane  which  gives  them  a  blackifh  colour,  fo  that 
they  now  appeared  of  a  lively  blue ;  however,  I  found 
four  or  five  with  perfect  eggs  on  them,  and  in  them  were 
young  mufcles  :  fome  of  thel’e  I  took  out  of  the  eggs,  and 
now  plainly  faw,  that  what  1  had  at  firft  taken  for  the  un¬ 
formed  mufcle,  was,  in  fadt,  only  the  ligament,  or  firing, 
whereby  the  young  mufcle  was  nourilhed.  A  drawing  of 
the  real  lhape,  as  it  now  appeared  to  me,  is  given  at  fig.  6, 
where  G  H  I  reprefents  the  ligaments  of  the  unformed 
young  mufcles,  and  I  K  the  mufcle  itfelf:  another  of 
them  is  reprefented  at  fig.  7,  where  L  M  (hows  the  firings 
or  ligaments,  and  M  N  the  mufcle;  and  this  laft  figure, 
I  think,  exhibits  the  true  form  of  the  young  mufcle,  as 
it  lies  in  the  egg;  and,  from  thefe  laft  obfervations,  it 
appears  that  the  parts  reprefented  in  fig.  4,  at  G,  and  in 
fig.  5>  at  H,  were  only  the  fubftance,  or  matter,  from 
whence  the  mufcle  would  be  formed,  and  which,  at  the 
time  when  that  drawing  was  made,  had  not  come  to 
fufficient  perfection  to  render  the  parts  diftinguifhable. 

“  In  the  courfe  of  the  laft  obfervations,  I  examined 
that  hard  and  variegated,  or  marbly-coloured,  part,  lying 
in  the  middle  of  the  mufcle,  which  fome  cail  the  heart, 
and  others  take  to  be  the  tongue,  of  this  fifh ;  and  when, 
upon  opening  the  mufcle,  I  cut  out  this  part,  and  placed 
it  before  the  microfcope,  I  obferved  fo  tremulous  or  qui¬ 
vering  a  motion  in  the  furface,  as  if  millions  of  little 
living  creatures  were  running  about  upon  it;  befides  an¬ 
other  motion,  which  the  part  had  to  and  fro.  This  part 
the  mufcle  can  extend  fo  far,  that  I  think  it  will  almoft 
reach  all  over  the  (hell,  which  made  me  think  that,  per¬ 
haps,  by  this  organ,  the  eggs  are  placed  on  the  fhell  in  the 
regular  order  I  have  before  def'cribed.” 

12.  Mytilus  incurvatus;  (hell  very  crooked  on  one  fide 
near  the  beaks,  then  greatly  dilated  ;  within  it  is  marked 
with  a  violet  tinge.  Found  on  the  Anglefea  coaft :  the 
ftlell  is  covered  with  a  thick  rough,  fkin. 

13.  Mytilus  pellucidus :  fhell  oval,  tranfparent,  and 
very  elegantly  radiate  lengthways  with  purple  and  blue. 
This,  like  the  laft,  is  found  at  Anglefea,  in  oyfter-beds; 
and  is  about  two  inches  long. 

14.  Mytilus  umbilicatus :  fhell  contracted  into  a  deep 
rugged  cavity  oppofite  the  hinge,  forming  a  deep  hollow 
when  the  valves  are  clofed.  It  is  found  at  Anglefea, 
and  is  nearly  five  inches  long ;  the  fhell  is  oval,  refembling 
the  M.  modiolus,  defcribed  farther  on;  but  it  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  remarkable  indentation  near  the  beaks. 

15.  Mytilus  curtus:  fhell  fhort,  ventricofe,  obtufe  at 
the  beaks,  and  of  a  dirty  yellow.  It  is  found  at  Wey¬ 
mouth. 

16.  Mytilus  ungulatus:  fhell  frnooth  and  (lightly  curved ; 
hind  margin  inflected ;. -hinge  terminal  and  two-toothed. 
Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

(3.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  found  at  New 
Zealand,  that  refembles  the.  M.  edulis,  but  is  full  five 
inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  broad  :  the  valves 
are  very  convex,  refembling  the  hoof  of  an  ox* 
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17.  Mytilus  bidens :  fhell  ftriate,  (lightly  curved,  the 
hind  margin  inflected  ;  the  hinge  terminal  and  two-tooth¬ 
ed.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  Ethiopic,  Atlantic,  and 
Magellanic,  feas. 

t8.  Mytilus  modiolus  :  fhell  frnooth  and  blackifh,  ob¬ 
tufe  at  the  fmaller  end,  and  rounded  at  the  other,  one 
fide  near  the  beaks  is  angular.  Two  varieties  are  noticed 
by  Lifter.  It  inhabits  the  European,  American,  and 
Indian,  feas,  adhering  to  fuci  and  zoophytes;  is  fix  or 
feven  inches  long,  and  about  half  as  broad  ;  the  fifh  is  red 
or  orange,  and  eatable.  The  lower  fhell,  open,  with  the 
contained  animal,  of  the  natural  fize,  is  fhown  at  fig.  8. 

19  Mytilus  cygneus  :  fhell  ovate,  very  brittle,  and 
tranfverfely  wrinkled  ;  the  anterior  end  compreffed  ;  the 
other  rounded  ;  the  hinge  lateral.  Two  varieties  of  this 
fpecies  are  noticed  by  Lifter.  It  is  frequently  found  in 
rivers  and  ponds  ;  is  about  two  or  three  inches  broad,  and 
three  inches  long ;  the  fhell  is  deep,  and  within  it  is  white, 
opaque,  and  often  rough,  with  finall  pearls. 

20.  Mytilus  anatinus,  the  duck-mufcle,  orpeat-mufcle: 
fhell  ovate,  a  little  compreffed,  very  brittle  and  ferni- 
tranfparent,  with  a  membranaceous  margin;  the  beaks 
are  decuticated.  It  inhabits  the  frefh  waters  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  other  parts  of  Europe;  it  is  about  five 
inches  long,  and  half  as  broad.  Ducks  and  crows  are 
extremely  fond  of  this  fpecies,  and  of  the  M.  cygneus ; 
and  the  crows,  when  the  fhell  is  too  hard  for  their  bills, 
fly  up  with  it  to  a  great  height,  drop  the  fhell  on  a  rock, 
and  pick  out  the  meat  after  the  fhell  is  thus  broken.  The 
following  remarks  of  M.  Leeuwenhoek  feem  to  apply  to 
this  fpecies,  as  to  its  power  of  loco- motion,  which  we 
have  before  noticed  in  the  M.  margaritifera. 

“  I  have  obferved,  that,  when  ou-r  navigable  canals  here 
in  Holland,  or  our  ditches,  are  cleaned,  a  kind  of  large 
fifh  are  taken  from  the  bottom,  named  by  us,  veen  mojjelen, 
or  peat-muf’cles.  Of  thefe  I  procured  fome,  which  were 
about  three  or  four  inches  long,  with  very  thin  fhells.  A. 
countryman,  whom  I  faw  collecting  thefe  lhell-fifh,  told 
me  they  were  to  be  found  under  the  banks,  and  in  the 
(hallow  parts  of  the  ditches,  or  canals,  among  the  leaves 
>and  twigs,  or  other  litter  5  and,  indeed,  I  have  feen  them 
taken  in  thofe  places;  but,  as  I  was  certain  that  thefe 
(hallow  places  were  frozen  to  the  bottom  in  the  winter, 
which  the  fhell-fifh  could  not  furvive,  I  was  told  that 
they  had  a  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place.  To  fa- 
tisfy  myfelf  in  this  refpedi,  I  made  two  experiments  on 
thefe  mufcles,  of  which  I  put  fix  or  eight  into  an  earthen 
veflel,  with  a  flat  bottom,  and  poured  on  them  fome  of 
the  fame  water  in  which  they  were  taken  :  this  veflel  I 
placed  in  my  ftudy,  and  I  found  that  in  a  few  hours  time 
they  had  all  changed  their  pofitions,  and  had  approached 
nearer  together  than  they  were  when  firft  placed  in  the 
veflel.  And  I  obferved  that  thefe  mufcles,  about  the 
middle  of  their  fhells,  thruft  out,  through  the  opening, 
a  flefhy  fubftance,  or  organ,  about  two-third  parts  the 
length  of  the  fhell  :  this  part  was  about  half  an  inch 
broad,  and  fharp  at  the  end  ;  and,  in  order  to  move  them- 
felves  from  place  to  place,  they  thruft  this  organ  under 
their  fhell,  and,  applying  it  with  a  quick  motion  to  the 
bottom  of  the  place  where  they  lay,  could  by  this  means 
not  only  change  their  pofture,  but  turn  themfelves  upfide 
down. 

“  At  the  end  of  the  month  of  Auguft,  upon  opening 
fix  of  thefe  mufcles,  I  found  many  eggs  within  them, 
which,  were  fo  perfedf,  that  I  could  diftinguifh  the  newly- 
formed  fhells,  fo  that  they  were  not  fo  properly  to  be 
named  eggs  as  unborn  peat-mufcles.  Two  of  the  parent 
mufcles  were  fo  fmall,  that  I  judged  they  were  not  above 
a  year  old,  whereas  the  others  were,  in  my  opinion,  fix, . 
eight,  or  nine,  years  old;  but  the.young  mufcles  were  of 
the  fame  fize  in  all  of  them.  In  the  beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  I  procured  about  fifty  more  of  thefe  mufcles,  and, 
upon  opening  twelve  of  them,  I  found  two,  wherein  the 
oung  ones  leemed  to  be  fo  perfect,  that  they  would  pro— 
ably  foon  be  excluded  from,  the  parent.  I  always  found 

that* 
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that  the  eggs  were  fir  ft:  formed  in  the  fleftiy  part  of  the 
mufcle ;  but,  as  they  advanced  in  growth,  they  were  moved 
to  that  part  which  is  called  the  Liard ;  and  which,  by  the 
great  number  of  the  young  mufcles  contained  therein, 
then  fwells  in  bulk. 

“  Some  of  thefe  mufcles  I  opened  in  the  prefence  of 
the  Engraver,  in  order  that,  as  foon  as  I  had  taken  fome 
of  the  young  ones  out  of  their  receptacle,  he  might  make 
a  drawing  of  them,  for,  were  they  buffered  to  Hand  but  a 
few'  hours,  their  true  figure  would  be  loft:.  The  unborn 
mufcles  being  put  into  a  glafs  tube,  and  placed  before  the 
microfcope,  I  law  with  aflonifhment  a  moll  pleaiing  fpec- 
tacle ;  for  every  one  of  them,  each  in  its  particular  mem¬ 
brane  or  covering,  had  a  flow  circumvolution,  and  that 
not  for  a  fliort  fpace  of  time,  but  fuch  turning  round  or 
rotatory  motion  was  obfervable  for  three  hours  after¬ 
wards  ;  and  it  was  the  more  curious,  becaufe  the  young 
mufcles,  during  the  whole  of  their  motion,  conftantly  kept 
in  the  centre  of  their  membranes,  juft  as  if  one  were  to 
fee  a  fphere  or  globe  revolving  upon  its  axis.  This  un¬ 
commonly  pleafing  fpedlacle  was  enjoyed  by  myfelf,  my 
daughter,  and  the  engraver,  for  three  w'hole  hours,  and 
we  thought  it  one  of  the  moft  delightful  that  could  be 
exhibited.”  We  are  lorry  we  cannot  make  room  on  our 
plate  for  the  accurate  reprefentation  of  this  fpecies  which 
Mr.  Hoole  has  furnifhed.  One  peculiarity,  how'ever,  we 
mud  not  omit  to  notice;  namely,  that,  inftead  of  one 
ftrong  tendon,  or  finew,  for  the  purpofe  of  opening  and 
Ihutting  its  Ihell,  as  in  the  fait- water  mufcle  and  the  oyf- 
ter  ;  this  frelh-water  mufcle,  on  account  of  the  length  of 
its  Ihell,  has  two,  which  are  fixed  near  the  extremity  of 
the  lliell  at  each  end,  whereas,  in  thofe  that  poftefs  but 
one  of  thefe  organs,  its  lies  in  the  moft  favourable  pofi- 
tion,  near  the  middle.  Hnole's  Leeuwenhoek,  Part  I. 

21.  Mytilis  viridis  :  Ihell  fmooth,  ovate,  membranace¬ 
ous,  and  pellucid,  with  a  terminal  hinge.  It  inhabits  the 
Southern  Ocean  ;  the  lliell  is  green,  very  thin,  and  about 
the  fize  of  a  man’s  nail. 

22.  Mytilus  ruber:  lliell  wrinkled,  the  valves  oblique 
and  dilated  in  front;  margin  of  the  hinge  equalling  the 
tip.  It  inhabits  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  fhell  is  red 
and  convex,  but  very  minute,  with  a  Ihort  comprefled 
tooth  in  the  hinge. 

23.  Mytilus  albus  :  Ihell  tranfverfely  ftriate ;  beaks 
gibbous ;  hinge  lateral.  It  inhabits  the  fhores  of  Chili. 
The  lliell  is  about  fix  inches  long  and  three  and  a  half  broad, 
covered  with  a  blue  Ikin,  under  which  it  is  fnowy,  with 
a  blue  tinge;  the  fifh  is  white,  and  very  excellent  food. 

24.  Mytilus  ater:  Ihell  grooved  and  fcaly  behind.  It 
inhabits  Chili ;  lliell  rough  ;  lefs  than  the  laft  ;  dull-blue  : 
the  fifti  is  black,  and  not  eatable. 

25.  Mytilus  difcors  :  Ihell  oval,  horny,  fub-diaphanous ; 
the  extremities  are  ftriate  longitudinally,  the  middle  tranf¬ 
verfely.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  the  European  and 
Southern  oceans,  affixed  to  rocks  and  other  fliells  by  its 
beard;  the  Ihell  is  final  1,  brittle,  and  femi-tranfparent ; 
the  fifti  is  not  eatable. 

26.  Mytilus  hirundo :  Ihell  fmooth  ;  valves  two-lobed. 
It  inhabits  the  Indian,  American,  Mediterranean,  and 
Atlantic,  feas,  in  great  varieties  of  fize,  thicknefs,  form, 
colour,  and  markings  ;  the  (hell  is  contracted  at  the  bafe, 
with  very  fine  and  crowded  tranfverfe  wrinkles;  within 
pearly.  See  Conchology,  Plate  XVI.  fig.  2. 

27.  Mytilus  pholadis :  lliell  oblong,  more  obtufe  on 
the  fore-part,  rough, With  tranfverfe  wrinkles.  It  inha¬ 
bits  the  North  Seas,  and  penetrates  beds  of  coral  arid 
rocks,  like  the  Pholas,  which  fee.  It  is  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  one  and  a  quarter  broad  ;  the  ends 
are  not  quite  clofed  ;  the  hinge  is  without  teeth,  or  with 
a  very  fmall  one.  See  the  article  Helminthology, 
vol.  ix.  p.  355. 

28.  Mytilus  ftriatulus  :  fhell  very  finely  ftriate  ;  hinge 
terminal,  one-toothed.  It  inhabits  the  Northern  and 
Indian  Seas ;  is  one  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and  one  and 
a  half  broad. 


29.  Mytilus  vulgaris :  lliell  flattifli  on  one  fide,  and  in- 
flefted,  with  convergent  incurved  beaks  ;  the  hinge  is 
one-toothed.  In  inhabits  the  American  Ocean. 

30.  Mytilus  plicatus  :  lliell  rhombic,  tranfverfely  ftriate 
and  wrinkled  ;  beaks  incurved.  Inhabits  the  Nieobar- 
iflands. 

31.  Mytilus  niveus  :  fhell  ovate,  fubdiaphanous,  with 
very  fine  longitudinal  ftriae  ;  margin  acute  ;  hinge  two¬ 
toothed.  Inhabits  the  Nicobar-iflands ;  but  is  very  rare. 

32.  Mytilus  afer:  fhell  nearly  triangular,  dilated  be¬ 
fore  and  flattifli,  gaping  behind;  beaks  pointed,  turned 
back;  margin  very  aCute.  Inhabits  the  fouthern  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  fhores  of  Africa.  It  is 
four  inches  long  and  two  broad;  within  ochraceous  with 
iridefcent  colours,  without  ftraw-colour, mixed  with  green- 
iffi  and  yellowifh,  and  marked  with  reddifh  lines  arid  an¬ 
gles.  Perhaps  a  variety  of  Mya  perna. 

.  33-  Mytilus  fmaragdinus  :  fhell  nearly  triangular,  flat- 
tifli ;  hinge  two-toothed  in  one  valve,  and  one-toothed  in 
the  other.  '  Inhabits  Tranquebar:  green,  and  a  little  per- 
laceous  within.  "  ‘ 

(3.  Inhabits  Guinea;  brown,  with  a  green  margin,  and 
fometimes  a  few'  fpots  on  the  difk. 

34.  Mytilus  verficolor:  fhell  nearly  triangular,  flattifli ; 
hinge  one-toothed  ;  margin  glabrous,  acute.  Inhabits 
the  fiiores  of  Guinea,  and  refembles  M.  afer.  It  is  three 
inches  long,  and  above  two  broad  ;  the  fhell  covered  with 
a  brown  fkin,  under  which  it  is  marked  with  crowded 
dul'-green  tranfverfe  ftrite,  and  varied  with  violet,  white, 
and  chefnut.  Probably  a  variety  of  Mya  perna. 

35.  Mytilus  coralliophagus  :  fliell  carinate  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  crenate  at  the  margin,  with  an  obtufe  knob. 
Inhabits  the  Indian  and  American  Ocean,  and  perforates 
rocks  like  a  Pholas.  About  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long. 

36.  Mytilus  lineatus  :  fliell  triangular  and  dilated  out¬ 
wards,  with  angular,  decuflate,  and  confluent,  lines  ; 
hinge  tw'o-toothed.  Shell  minute;  yellowifh,  with  a 
mixture  of  green  ;  within  a  little  filvery. 

37.  Mytilus  faba  :  fhell  oval,  rufous,  ftriate,  with  a 
crenulate  margin.  Inhabits  the  feas  of  Greenland,  flick¬ 
ing  to  rocks  by  a  bronzed  byflus,  or  beard  ;  and  is  the 
food  of  the  Anas  hyemalis  and  hiftrionica. 

38.  Mytilus  fluviatilis :  fhell  thin,  flightly  wedged, 
within  reddifh  :  beaks  recurved  and  large.  Inhabits  frefli 
waters  of  Europe  ;  refembles  M.  anatinus,  and  is  proba¬ 
bly  not  a  diftintfl  fpecies. 

39.  Mytilus  fufcus  :  fliell  fmall,  oblong,  narrow,  browm, 
with  a  very  fine  tranfverfe  ftriae  ;  one  fide  emarginate,  the 
other  rounded  ;  beaks  prominent,  curved. 

40.  Mytilus  mammarius  :  fhell  broad,  fliort,  and  round¬ 
ed  behind  ;  beaks  conic,  protuberant. 

41.  Mytilus  Perficus  :  fhell  broad,  and  covered  with  a 
rough  rugged  yellow  coat.  Inhabits  the  Perfian  Sea: 
thrice  as  broad  as  it  is  long. 

42.  Mytilus  piftus  :  fliell  broad,  very  fmooth,  flamme- 
ous  or  rofe-colour,  with  white  bands;  beaks  obtufe.  In¬ 
habits  Portugal  :  thrice  as  broad  as  it  is  long. 

43.  Mytilus  fafciatus  :  fliell  pellucid,  fhining;  bluifli, 
with  a  claret-colour  and  pale-red  band.  Inhabits  Braiil ; 
twice  as  broad  as  it  is  long. 

44.  Mytilus  undatus  :  fhell  broad,  and  rounded  at  both 
ends  ;  claret-colour,  with  undulate,  bluifli,  and  greenifh, 
ftriae  ;  margin  ferrate.  Inhabits  the  Portuguefe  Sea. 

45.  Mytilus  purpureus  :  fliell  rounded  behind;  pale 
fiefli-colour,  purple  within  ;  the  margin  denticulate.  In¬ 
habits  the  fhores  of  Brafil. 

46.  Mytilus  faxatilis :  fhell  ear-fhaped,  with  granu¬ 
late  wrinkles  on  the  outer  fize,  dilated  and  rounded.  In¬ 
habits  Amboyna,  flicking  to  rocks ;  and  is  eaten  by 
ducks  and  fwine.  Shorter  and  broader  than  the  joint  of 
a  finger. 

47.  Mytilus  argenteus :  fliell  tranfverfely  ftriate,  round¬ 
ed  at  each  end,  brown,  filvery  within  ;  beaks  rounded. 

48.  Mytilus  fulgidus;  fliell  narrow,  lhiriing,  blufh-co- 
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lour,  with  violet  fpots  at  the  fnles ;  beaks  rounded,  di¬ 
lated.  Inhabits  the  feai  of  Magellan.  Shines  like  mo¬ 
ther-of-pearl. 

49.  Mytilusazureus :  Ihell  gibbous,  azure,  with  yellowifh 
llripes  beneath;  beaks  obtufe.  Shell  about  an  inch  broad 
and  three  quarters  long,  narrowed  at  the  lower  margin.. 

50.  Mytilus  murinus  :  Ihell  moufe-colour,  with  violet 
fpots,  and  a  broad  rounded  roly  margin  ;  beaks  pointed, 
Itraight.  Inhabits  Guinea. 

51.  Mytilus  teftaceus  :  fliell  long  narrow,  covered  with 
a  teftaceous  Ikin,  under  which  it  is  (hining  lilvery,  varied 
with  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  brown.  Refembles  M.  mo¬ 
diolus  ;  but  is  larger,  and  far  more  beautiful. 

5a.  Mytilus  virgatus  :  Ihell  dilated  outwardly,  greenifli- 
yellow  with  rofy  ltripes  ;  beaks  obtufe,  curved. 

53.  Mytilus  cordatus  :  Ihell  oblong-,  very  thin  ;  white, 
with  obfolete  ftrias,  with  a  heart-Ihaped  gape  behind.  In¬ 
habits  the  Indian  and  Southern  Ocean  ;  adhering  to  co¬ 
rals  and  marine  fubltance§. 

54.  Mytilus  flagnalis  :  fliell  oval,  flattilh,  and  tranf- 
verfely  ribbed.  Found  in  the  Lake  Sch.wanfea:  refembles 
M.  cygneus ;  but  is  as  much  as  eight  inches  broad  and 
four  and  a  half  long,  and  is  lefs  convex  ;  fliell  greenifli, 
with  darker  rays,  and  yellowifli-brown  at  the  margin. 

55.  Mytilus  zellenfis :  fliell  oval  convex,  greenifti-yel- 
low  ;  rounded  behind,  elongated  and  obtulely  pointed 
before ;  beaks  obfolete.  Inhabits  Itagnant  waters  of 
Germany  ;  refembles  M.  cygneus,  but  is  feven  inches 
broad  and  three  long. 

56.  Mytilus  rofeus  :  fliell  fuborbicular,  with  fifteen 
triangular  crefted  grooves,  and  alternate  triangular 
teeth.  Inhabits  Africa.  Shell  rofy,  within  white,  pur¬ 
ple  at  the  margin ;  three  inches  broad,  and  a  little  fliorter. 
Probably  not  of  this  genus. 

57.  Mytilus  puniceus  :  fliell  gibbous,  pointed,  with 
fifteen  grooves  :  margin  toothed.  Inhabits  Africa.  Shell 
fourteen  lines  long  and  about  half  as  broad  ;  under  the 
fulvous  Ikin  violet  or  fcarlet,  fometimes  mixed  with  brown 
and  green. 

58.  Mytilus  niger :  fliell  flat,  thin,  with  very  fine 
grooves,  covered  with  a  black  Ikin,  under  which  it  is 
milky  and  finely  polilhed.  Inhabits  Africa.  About  an 
inch  and  a  half  long. 

59.  Mytilus  laevigatus :  fliell  flat,  fmootli,  covered  with 
a  thick  fulvous  Ikin,  under  which  it  is  rofy.  Inhabits 
Africa.  Two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  about  half  as 
wide. 

60.  Mytilus  dubius :  fliell  tranfverfely  wrinkled,  ob¬ 
tufe  at  each  end,  fulvous,  within  margaritaceous  ;  beaks 
obfolete;  hinge  without  teeth.  Inhabits  frefli  waters  of 
Senegal ;  five  inches  broad,  two  long. 

61.  Mytilus  polymorphus  :  fliell  five-celled  ;  valves  ca¬ 
rinate,  and  flattilh  on  the  incumbent  fide  ;  beaks  obtufe, 
and  inflefted  backwards.  Inhabits  the  Ruffian  fea;  about 
the  fize  of  a  plumb-ftone  ;  and  is  found  in  frefli  waters 
four  times  as  large  :  adheres  in  mafles  to  ftones  and  ma¬ 
rine  fubftances. 
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6a.  Mytilus  caniculatus :  fliell  fmoothilh,  cbefnut- 
brown,  within  parti-coloured  ;  focket  of  the  hinge  cani- 
culate.  Inhabits  New  Zealand. 

63.  Mytilus  roftruin  :  fliell  oblong,  thin,  greenifli, 
truncate  ;  beaks  fliarp  and  carinate  ;  valves  gaping  at  the 
end.  Inhabits  Amboyna.  Whitilh  wfitii  a  calf  of  green  ; 
upper-ends  very  fliarp,  forming  a  prominent  keel;  valves 
exactly  fimilar,  but  open  at  each  extremity. 

64.  Mytilus  camellii  :  fliell  oblong,  thin',  greenifli, 
truncate;  beaks  fliarp  and  carinate;  valves  completely 
clofed.  Inhabits  Japan  ;  and  refembles  the  laft,  except 
in  having  the  valves  exactly  clofed. 

65.  Mytilus  membranaceus :  Ihell  fubrhombic,  very 
brittle,  the  anterior  margin  angulated ;  it  is  fubdiapha- 
nous,  fomewhat  convex,  almoft  membranaceous  ;  pearly 
within,  and  very  fmootli,  delicately  itriated ;  greenifli  with¬ 
out,  the  margin  very  Itraight  to  the  hinge,  which  is  tooth- 
lefs.  See  fig.  9,  10.  This  has  been  called  membranaceus 
on  account  of  its  extremely  thin  and  flender  texture, 
which  forms  its  mod  obvious  c  ha  rafter.  It  is  one  inch, 
long  and  broad.  The  contour  approaches  fo  nearly  to 
that  of  Mya  variabilis  in  its  perfeft  ftate,  (fee  p.  429.)  as 
to  make  it  delirable  that  they  fliould  both  be  placed  in  the 
fame  genus,  did  not  the  hinges  fo  materially  differ.  In 
faff,  many  of  the  Myte  and  Mytili  belong  to  one  natural 
family  ;  and  there  is  often  much  difficulty  in  determining 
under  which  name  a  particular  fpecies  ought  to  be  placed  ; 
for  Linnaeus  has  not  made  the  abfence  of  teeth  an  indif- 
penfable  charafter  for  a  Mytilus,  and  fome  of  that  genus 
gape  like  the  Mya;  at  one  extremity.  Dr.  Maton  in  Linn. 
Tran/',  vol.  x. 

MY'TIS,  f.  A  name  ufed  by  fome  writers  to  exprefs 
the  black  juice  found  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sepia,  or  cut- 
tle-fifh. 

MY'TON,  a  village  in  the  north  riding  of  Yorklhire, 
between  Boroughbridge  and  Ten-Mile-Hill.  Here  the 
Swale  river  leaps  into  the  Ure,  as  it  were  from  a  precipice. 

MYU'RUS,  J.  [Greek.]  With  phyficians,  denotes  a 
pulfe  which  is  continually  weakened  by  infenfible  degrees, 
fo  that  the  fecond  beat  is  fainter  than  the  firft,  the  third 
than  the  fecond,  &c.  The  word  is  compounded  of 
nioufe,  and  ovpa,  tail ;  the  diminution  of  the  pulfe  being 
fuppofed  like  that  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  tail  of  that  ani¬ 
mal,  which  grows  lefs  from  the  root  to  the  tip. 

MY'US,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Ionia,  on 
the  confines  of  Caria,  founded  by  a  Grecian  colony.  It 
was  one  of  the  twelve  capital  cities  of  Ionia,  fituate  at 
the  diftance  of  about  thirty  Itadia  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Maeander.  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Pferfia,  gave  it  to  The- 
miltocles  to  maintain  him  in  meat.  Magneiia  was  to  fup- 
port  him  in  bread  ;  and  Lampfacus  in  wine.  C.  Nep.  in 
ThemiJ'. 

MYX'A,  /  [Greek.]  The  mucous  difcharge  from  the 
npfe.  The  wick  of  a  candle.  The  febeften,  or  Aflyrian 
plum.  See  Cordia  myxa,  vol.  v.  p.  196. 

MYX'INE.  See  Gastrobranchus,  vol.  viii.  p.  271, 
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NIS  a  liquid  confonant,  or  femi-vowel ;  and  the  thir¬ 
teenth  letter  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Englirti,  &c.  al¬ 
phabets.  The  N  is  a  nafal  confonant ;  its  found  is  that 
ot  a  d,  pafl’ed  through  the  nofe ;  fo  that,  when  the  nofe 
is  flopped  by  a  cold,  or  the  like,  it  is  ufual  to  pronounce 
d  for  n.  L’Abbe  Dangeau  obferves,  that  in  the  French 
the  n  is  frequently  a  mere  nafal  vowel,  without  any  thing 
of  the  found  of  a  confonant  in  it.  He  calls  it  the  Scla¬ 
vonic  vowel.  The  Hebrews  call  their  N  Nun,  which  iig- 
nirtes  “  child,”  as  being  fuppofed  the  offspring  of  M; 
partly  on  account  of  the  refemblance  of  found,  and  partly 
that  of  the  figure.  Thus  from  the  m,  by  omitting  the 
Lift  column,  is  formed  n;  and  thus  from  the  capital  N, 
by  omitting  the  firft  column,  is  formed  the  Greek  minuf- 
cule  p.  Hence,  for  Biennius,  See.  the  Latins  frequently 
ufe  Bimus,  &c.  and  the  fame  people  convert  the  Greek  v 
at  the  end  of  a  word  into  an  m;  as,  (pa^p.axov,  pharmacum, 
See.  See  M. 

N  before  p,  b,  and  in,  the  Latins  change  into  m,  and 
frequently  into  l  and  r,  as  in  hi  do,  illudo  ;  in  rigo,  irrigo, 
Sec.  in  which  they  agree  with  the  Hebrews,  who,  in  lieu 
of  nun,  frequently  double  the  following  confonant ;  and 
the  Greeks  do  the  fame,  as  when  for  Manlius  they  write 
M«Wn!,  Se c.  The  Greeks,  alfo,  before  x,  y,  %,  v,  changed 
the  v  into  y ;  in  which  they  were  followed  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  for  angulus  wrote  aggnlus ;  for  anceps,  ageeps, 
Sec.  The  Latins  retrench  the  n  from  Greek  nouns  end- 
in  uv ;  as,  Xtuv,  leo,  tyaxuv,  draco.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Greeks  add  it  to  the  Latin  ones  ending  in  o  ;  as  K cutuv, 
N epuv,  for  Cato,  Nov. 

In  Englifh,  N  has  an  invariable  found  ;  as  no,  name,  Sec. 
After  m  it  is  almoft  loft,  as  condemn,  Sec. 

N,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  was  a  numeral  letter, 
fignifying  900  ;  according  to  the  verfe  in  Baronius  :  “  N 
quoque  nongentos  numero  defignat  habendos.”  And 
when  a  line  was  ftruck  over  it,  N,  nine  thoufand.  But 
among  the  Greeks,  N  was  the  numeral  for  50. 

With  the  ancient  lawyers,  N.  L.  flood  for  non  liquet ; 
i.  e.  the  caufe  is  not  clear  enough  to  pafs  lentence 
upon.  N.  P.  was  ufed  among  the  Romans  for  notarius 
publicus.  N.  C.  for  Nero  Ctefar,  or  Nero  Claudius.  N.  B. 
is  ufed  for  Nota  bene.  In  marine  language,  N.  ftands  for 
north. 

N°  is  ufed  as  an  abbreviation  of  numero,  number.  N, 
on  the  French  coins,  denotes  tbofe  ftruck  at  Montpelier. 

NAAGRAM'MA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
India,  on  the  Ganges,  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  Bu- 
dtea  and  Camigera. 

NAAGRAM'MUM,  the  metropolis  of  the  ifland  of 
Taprobana,  which  Ptolemy  places  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  between  Anurogrammum  and  Adifamum. 

NA'AM,  f.  [a  law-term,  from  nam,  Sax.  to  take.]— 
Naam  is  the  attaching,  or  taking,  the  moveable  goods  of 
another  man.  Tomes  de  la  Ley. 

NAA'MAN,  a  lmall  ifland  in  the  Red  Sea.  Lat.  36.  N. 
Ion.  3  5.  50.  E. 

NAAMAN’s  CREF.'K,  a  river  of  Pennfylvania,  which 
runs  into  the  Delaware  at  Marcus  Hook. 

NAAMANIE'H,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the 
Tigris  :  eighteen  miles  north  of  Vafit. 

NAAR'DA,  Near'da,  or  Neharde'a,  in  ancient  geo¬ 
graphy,  a  town  fituated  on  the  confines  of  Mefopotamia 
and  Babylonia;  populous,  and  with  a  rich  and  extenfive 
territory,  not  eafily  to  be  attacked  by  an  enemy,  being 
furrounded  on  all  (ides  by  the  Euphrates  and  ftrong  walls. 
Jo/epkus.  In  the  lower  age  the  Jews  had  a  celebrated 
fchool  there. 

NAAR'DEN,  or  Nar'den,  a  feaport  town  of  Holland, 
fituated  at  the  fouth  part  of  the  Zuyder  See,  the  capital 
of  a  fmall  country  called  Goyland,  which  includes  Naar- 


den,  Muyden,  and  Wefep,  with  fixteen  villages.  This 
city  has  undergone  many  misfortunes;  it  has  been  lacked, 
burned,  pillaged,  and  drowned  by  the  fea.  It  was  firft 
built  in  996  ;  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  town  may 
fometimes  be  difeovered  when  the  fea  retires  to  a  more 
than  ordinary  diftance.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1355, 
by  William  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  bellowed  on  it  many 
privileges.  It  is  of  very  great  importance,  being  fituated 
at  the  head  of  the  canals  of  the  province  of  Holland,  of 
which  it  is  confidered  the  key,  particularly  of  Amfterdam  ; 
the  fortifications  are  handfome  and  regular,  with  double 
ditches.  David  de  Burgundy,  bifliop  of  Utrecht,  having 
obtained  a  great  viftory  over  the  Hollanders  in  14.81,  fur- 
prifed  Naarden,  by  means  of  fome  loldiers  difguifed  like 
market-women  ;  but,  in  a  fhort  time  afterwards,  being 
beat  in  his  turn,  it  was  retaken  ;  five  years  after  that,  it 
was  burned  down  by  a  fudden  fire.  In  the  year  1572, 
Frederic  de  Toledo,  Ion  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  took  it  from 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and  to  punifh  the  inhabitants  for 
their  revolt,  commanded  them  to  aflemblein  the  market¬ 
place,  and,  after  allowing  them  fome  time  to  prepare  for 
death,  he  ordered  them  all  to  be  maflacred,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  age  or  fex,  contrary  to  his  word  given  to  the  citi¬ 
zens;  only  a  very  few  were  fpared,  among  whom  was  the 
learned  Lambert  Hortenfius :  all  the  houfes  were  burned, 
the  walls  were  rafed,  and  the  dead  bodies  left  exported 
without  burial  for  three  weeks.  The  cities  of  Malines 
and  Zutphen  were  ferved  the  fame  ;  which  fo  enraged  the 
people  againft  the  Spaniards,  that  it  produced  a  general 
revolt,  which  ended  in  eftabliftiing  the  independence  of 
the  United  Provinces.  Naarden  is  fourteen  miles  north 
of  Utrecht,  and  eleven  eaftof  Amfterdam.  Lat.  52.  23.  N. 
Ion.  5.  2.  E. 

NAA'RN,  a  river  of  Auftria,  which  runs  into  the 
Danube  four  miles  above  Grein. 

NA'AS,  a  market  and  poft  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare  and  province  of  Leinfler.  It  is  the 
fhire-town  of  that  county,  and  alternately  with  Athy  the 
affize-town.  It  gives  title  of  Vifcount  to  the  family  of 
Burke.  This  place  was  anciently  the  refidence  of  the 
kings  of  Leinlter.  The  name  lignifies  “  the  Place  of 
Elders  ;”  for  here  the  ftates  of  that  province  aflembled 
during  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  centuries,  after  the  Naaf- 
teighan  of  Carmen  had  been  anathematized  by  the  Chrif- 
tian  clergy.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Engliih  it  was  forti¬ 
fied  ;  many  caftles  were  eredted,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
partly  vifible  ;  and  parliaments  were  held  there.  At  the 
foot  of  the  rath  or  mount,  are  the  ruins  of  a  houfe  founded 
in  14.84.,  for  hermits  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine.  In 
the  twelfth  century  the  baron  of  Naas  founded  a  priory 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptift,  for  Auguftinian  regular 
canons.  In  the  centre  of  this  town  the  family  of  Eultace 
credited  a  monaftery  for  Dominican  friars,  dedicated  to 
St.  Euftachius  ;  and  it  appears  that  their  pofieflions  in 
Naas  were  granted  them  in  the  year  1355-  This  place 
was  a  ltrong  hold  during  the  civil  wars.  Before  the 
union  Naas  lent  two  members  to  the  Irifh  parliament.  It 
is  twenty-fix  miles  north-weft  of  Wicklow,  and  feventeen 
fouth-weft  of  Dublin.  Lat.  53.  13.  N.  Ion.  6.  42.  W. 

NA'AS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Dalecarlia:  thirty-four 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Fahlun. 

NAB,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which  rifes  from  Mount 
Fichtelberg,  in  the  principality  of  Bayreuth,  and  runs 
into  the  Danube  four  miles  weft  of  Ratilbon. 

To  NAB,  v.  a.  [nappa,  Swed.]  To  catch  unexpedledly ; 
to  feize  without  warning.  Seldom  ufed  but  in  low  lan¬ 
guage. — Old  calfock,  we’ll  mb  you.  Duke  of  Wharton. 

NAB,  or  Nap,  f.  The  fummit  of  a  rock  or  mountain. 
Ray  and  GroJ'e.  , 

NAB  (Schwein),  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs  into 
the  Nab  at  Weiden, 
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NAB  (Wald),  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs  into  the 
Nab  two  miles  fouth  of  Weiden. 

NAB’s  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  weft  part  of  Hudfon’s  Bay, 
north  of  Cape  Efquimaux. 

NABAGA'NA,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the 
Indian  Sea  in  lat.  29.  30.  S. 

NA'BAL,  [Heb.  mad,  orfoolifh.]  In  fcripture-hiftory, 
a  rich  but  churlifh  man,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  race 
of  Caleb  5  he  had  numerous  flocks,  which  had  their  pas¬ 
ture  about  Carmel,  near  Maon.  David,  in  his  exile, 
lurked  in  the  neighbouring  wildernefs.  He  and  his  men, 
not  only  did  no  hurt  to  Nabal’s  flocks,  but  protected  them 
from  the  Arabs  and  from  wild  beafts,  and  aflifted  the 
herdfmen  in  every  thing  they  could.  When  Nabal  held 
his  (hearing  feaft,  David  fent  to  defire  a  prefent  of  part  of 
the  provifion.  Nabal,  in  the  moft  harfh  and  furly  manner, 
told  David’s  meffengers  that  he  knew  better  than  to 
give  his  fervants’  provifions  to  a  contemptible  fellow,  who 
had  run  away  from  his  mafter,  and  to  his  partifans.  In¬ 
formed  of  this  rudenefs,  David  rafhly  refolved  to  put 
Nabal,  and  all  that  he  had,  to  the  fword.  Abigail,  by 
her  prudent  behaviour,  difarmed  David’s  rage,  and  won 
his  affeCtion.  As  foon  as  Nabal,  her  hufband,  was  fober, 
the  told  him  into  what  danger  his  conduct  had  brought 
himfelf  and  family.  The  man  was  fo  terrified,  that  he 
fell  fick,  and  in  ten  days  died ;  and,  not  long  after,  Abi¬ 
gail  was  efpoufed  to  David.  1  Sain.  xxv. 

NA'BAL,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Tunis, 
fltuated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  peninfiula  of  Dackhul, 
in  the  bay  of  Hamamet.  Dr.  Shaw  calls  it  a  thriving  and 
induftrious  town,  much  celebrated  for  its  potteries.  It 
ftands  about  a  mile  from  the  fea,  and  about  a  furlong  to 
the  weft  of  the  ancient  Neapolis,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  large  city,  exclufive  of  that  part  of  it  which  was 
fwallowed  up  by  the  fea.  Here  is  a  great  number  of  in- 
fcriptions  upon  (tones,  fix  feet  in  length  and  three  in 
breadth  ;  but  they  are  unfortunately  defaced,  or  filled  up 
with  rubbifh  and  mortar.  It  is  ten  miles  north-eaft  of 
Hamamet,  and  thirty-two  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Tunis. 
Lat.  36.  20.  N.  Ion.  10. 45.  E. 

NABA'LIA,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Egypt,  in  Lake  Menza- 
leh  :  three  miles  fouth  of  Tennis. 

NA'BAN,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile  :  five  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Benifuef. 

NA'BAN,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Oman: 
108  miles  weft  of  Julfar. 

NA'BAN,  or  Nabend',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Lariftan,  near  the  gulf:  feventy  miles  weft  of 
Lar.  Lat.  27.  30.  N.  Ion.  52.  20.  E. 

NABA'RI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Iga. 

NABAZA'NES,  an  officer  of  Darius  at  the  battle  of 
Iflus.  He  confpired  with  Beflus  to  murder  his  royal  maf¬ 
ter,  either  to  obtain  the  favour  of  Alexander,  or  to  feize 
the  kingdom.  He  was  pardoned  by  Alexander. 

NABATHAi'A,  a  country  of  Arabia,  of  which  the 
capital  was  called  Petra.  The  word  is  often  applied 
to  any  of  the  eaftern  countries  of  the  world  by  the 
poets ;  and  feems  to  be  derived  from  Nabath,  the  fon  of 
Iflimael. 

NAB'BES  (Thomas),  a  dramatic  writer  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  Langbaine  ranks  him  as  a  third-rate  poet ;  but 
Cibber  will  not  admit  him  to  above  a  fifth-rate  degree  of 
merit.  Yet  he  appears  to  have  been  well  efteemed  by  his 
contemporaries,  fome  of  them  having  publicly  profefled 
themfelves  his  friends,  and  fir  John  Suckling  having 
warmly  patronized  him.  One  degree  of  merit  at  lead  he 
has  a  claim  to  5  and  that  is,  that  his  plays  are  truly  and 
entirely  his  own,  not  having  had  recourfe  to  any  preced¬ 
ing  writer  for  affiftance  ;  on  which  account  his  deficien¬ 
cies  are  certainly  more  pardonable,  and  the  applaufe  due 
to  his  beauties  more  truly  his  own,  than  that  given  to 
many  other  bards.  This  Langbaine,  whofe  great  reading 
enabled  him  very  accurately  to  trace  the  plagiarifms  of 
authors,  feems  to  confirm,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  quotes 
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the  author’s  own  aflertion  of  it  in  his  prologue  to  the  co¬ 
medy  of  Covent  Garden,  in  thele  words : 

He  juftifies  that  ’tis  no  borrow’d  drain 
From  the  invention  of  another’s  brain  ; 

Nor  did  he  fteal  the  fancy,  &c. 

The  dramatic  pieces  extant  of  this  author  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  1.  Microcofmus,  a  mafque,  4to.  1637.  2.  Hanni¬ 
bal  and  Scipio,  an  hiftorical  tragedy,  1637.  3.  Covent 

Garden,  a  comedy,  4to.  1638.  4.  Spring’s  Glory,  a 

mafque,  1638.  5.  Prefentation  on  the  Prince’s  Birth- 

Day,  1638.  6.  Tottenham  Court,  a  comedy,  4to.  1638  ; 

121110.  1718.  7.  Entertainment  on  the  Prince’s  Birth- 
Day,  a  mafque,  4to.  1639.  8.  Unfortunate  Mother,  a 

tragedy,  1640.  9.  The  Bride,  a  comedy,  1640.  Wood 

informs  us,  that  Mr.  Nabbes  made  a  continuation  of 
Knolles’s  Hillory  of  the  Turks,  from  the  year  1628  to  the 
end  of  1637,  collected  from  the  difpatches  of  fir  Peter 
Wyche,  ambaflador  at  Conftantinople,  and  others.  He 
feems  to  have  been  fecretary,  or  other  domeftic,  to  fome 
nobleman  or  prelate,  at  or  near  Worcefter:  partly  hinted 
in  his  poem  “  On  loling  his  way  in  a  foreft,  after  he  was 
intoxicated  with  drinking  perry  j”  w  herein  he  fays,  “  I 
am  a  fervant  of  my  lord’s.”  Biographia  Dramatica. 

NAB'BURG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  fltuated  on  the  Nab: 
ten  miles  eaft  of  Amberg,  and  twenty-nine  north  of  Ra- 
tifiion.  Lat.  49.  27.  N.  Ion.  12.  3.  E. 

NABE'Ajj'i  in  botany.  See  Rhamnus. 

NAB'GIN,  orTu.vi'BO  Na'min,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the 
Perfian  Gulf:  five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Tumbo. 

NABHA'NA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis  :  forty  miles  from  Cairoan. 

NA'BIS,  a  celebrated  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  who,  iii 
a£ts  of  cruelty  and  oppreffion,  furpafled  Phalaris  or  Diony- 
fius.  See  the  article  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  956,  7. 

NABLOU'S.  SeeNAPLOusE. 

NA'BLUM,  or  Ne'bel.  See  Music,  p.  349. 

NA'BOB,  J\  The  name  of  a  viceroy  or  governor  of  one 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Mogul  empire  in  India.  Nabob, 
or  more  properly  navab,  is  the  plural  of  nail,  “a  deputy.” 
Thefe  deputies  wrere  appointed  by  the  great  mogul ;  but, 
as  there  is  now  nofuch  monarch,  the  nabobs  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  fovereign  princes,  though  they  hold  their  power 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Englifli  government. — Among  the 
princes  dependent  on  this  nation  in  the  fouthern  part  of 
India,  the  moft  confiderable  at  prefent  is  commonly 
known  by  the  title  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  Burke's  Speech 
on  the  Nabob  of  Arcol's  Debts. — The  word  is  now  applied 
(not  in  commendation)  to  Europeans  wdio  have  acquired 
great  riches  in  the  Eaft  Indies. — Leave  riches  to  Clive  the 
nabob.  Catch. 

NABOBGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges:  twenty-five  miles  north 
of  Moorfhedabad.  Lat.  24.  34.  N.  Ion.  87.  26.  E. — A  town 
of  Hindooftan,  in  Allahabad  :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Jionpour. 
— A  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude :  twenty-five  miles 
fouth  of  Bahraitch. — A  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude: 
forty-five  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Bahraitch. 

NABOBGUN'GE,  a- town  of  Bengal:  fourteen  miles 
eaft  of  Purneah. — A  town  of  Bengal :  twenty-fix  miles 
fouth  of  Purneah. — A  town  of  Bengal :  thirty-eight  miles 
north  of  Dinagepour. — A  town  of  Bengal :  three  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Bauleah. — A  town  of  Bengal :  eighteen 
miles  weft-louth-weft  of  Silhet.  —  A  town  of  Bengal: 
twenty-one  miles  eaft  of  Midnapour. 

NABOBSERASPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal:  twentv- 
four  mjles  north-eaft  of  Calcutta, 

NABO'JA,  a  town  of  Newjvlexico,  in  the  province  of 
Mayo  :  thirty-two  miles  north-eaft  of  Santa  Cruz. 

NABONAS'SAR.  The  era  of  Nabonaflar  is  famous : 
we  know  but  little  of  the  hiftory  of  that  prince;  only 
that  he  was  king  of  Babylon,  and  was  called  Belefus; 
though  fome  will  have  him  the  Baladan  mentioned  in 
Ifaiah  xxxix.  1.  and  2  Kings  xx.  12.  Some  even  con¬ 
jecture  that  he  was  a  Mede*,  and  that  he  was  let  on  the 
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throne  b}’  the  Babylonians  upon  their  fhaking  ofF  the 
government  of  the  Medes.  See  Chronology,  vol.  iv. 
p.  538. 

NABOPOL  AS'SAR,  a  prince  of  Babylon,  united  with 
Aftyages  againft  Syria,  which  country  they  conquered, 
and,  having  divided  it  between  them,  founded  two  king¬ 
doms  ;  that  of  the  Medes  under  Aftyages,  and  that  of  the 
Chaldeans  under  Nabopolaffar,  in  the  year  B.  C.  626. 
Nabopolaffar  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-one  years. 

NA'BOTH,  [Heb.  a  fpeech.]  In  fcripture-hiftory,  an 
Ifraelite  of  the  city  of  Jezreel.  He  had  a  fine  garden, 
hard  by  Ahab’s  palace;  Ahab  required  him  either  to  fell 
it  to  him,  or  to  exchange  it  for  another.  Naboth,  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  divine  law,  which  prohibited  the  alienation  of 
inheritances  without  neceflity,  or  to  fell  them  irredeem¬ 
ably,  refufed  to  fell  or  exchange  the  inheritance  of  his 
fathers.  Ahab  having  taken  the  refufal  extrepnely  ill, 
Jezebel  his  wife  bade  him  make  himfelf  eafy,  and  fhe 
would  get  him  the  vineyard.  She  wrote  letters  in  Ahab’s 
name,  and  fealed  them  with  his  ring,  requiring  the  ma- 
giftrates  of  Jezreel  to  hold  a  faft,  or  perhaps  rather  a 
general  court,  and  to  fuborn  two  or  three  fellows  to  bear 
falfe  witnefs  againft  Naboth,  that  he  had  blafphemed  God 
;  nd  the  king,  and  thus  condemn,  and  put  him  to  death. 
The  abandoned  magiftrates  direftly  executed  her  orders. 
Naboth  was  ftoned  to  death  as  a  blafphemer,  and  Ahab 
took  pofieffion  of  the  vineyard;  but  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  purfued  him  and  his  family,  for  the  covetoufnefs, 
hvpocrify,  perjury,  and  murder,  committed  in  this  affair. 

1  Kings  xxi.  2  Kings  ix. 

j Egg  of  Naboth,  in  anatomy,  a  kind  of  ovary  near  the 
neck  of  the  womb,  difcovered  by  Naboth,  a  profefl’or  of 
medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Leipfic. 

NAB'TE,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedsjas  : 
100  miles  weft-north-weft:  of  Medina. 

NABUCHODONO'SOR,  Nabocolass ar,  or  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  II.  fur  named  the  Great,  king  of  Babylon, 
was  the  fon  of  Nabopolaffar.  He  was  taken  by  his  father 
as  partner  in  his  kingdom  about  B.C.  606,  and  fenf  by 
him  at  the  head  of  an  army  againft  the  Egyptians  and 
revolted  Syrians.  He  gained  a  complete  viftory  over  the 
former;  and  thence  entering  Judaea,  took  Jerufalem, 
rifled  the  Temple,  and  threw  king  Jehoiakim  into  fetters. 
He  however  releafed  him ;  and,  conftituting  him  a  kind 
of  tributary  viceroy  over  Judaea,  purfued  his  fuccefs  againft 
Pharaoh-Necho  king  of  Egypt.  He  was  re-called  to 
Babylon  by  the  death  of  his  father,  whom  he  fucceeded 
as  foie  monarch  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  B.  C.  604. 
Having  made  an  alliance  with  Cyaxares  king  of  Media, 
whofe  daughter  he  married,  he  joined  that  prince  in  the 
fiege  of  Nineveh,  which  city  was  taken,  and  an  end  put 
to  the  Affyrian  empire. 

Jehoiakim  in  the  mean  time  having  fhaken  off  the 
Babylonian  yoke,  an  army  was  fent  to  reduce  him  to 
fubjeftion,  which  laid  wafte  the  country,  and,  feizingthe 
king,  put  him  to  death.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Jehoiachin,  againft  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  marched  in 
perfon.  Becoming  mafter  of  Jerufalem,  he  fent  Jehoi¬ 
achin  captive  to  Babylon,  together  w'ith  a  vaft  number 
of  his  people  of  all  ranks  5  and,  after  pillaging  the  temple 
and  palace,  he  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Judah  Mattaniali, 
whole  name  he  changed  to  Zedekiali,  exacting  from  him 
an  oath  of  allegiance.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  fome 
writers  do  not  admit  the  fucceftion  of  a  fon  of  Jehoiakim, 
but  carry  on  his  reign  to  the  acceftion  of  Zedekiah. 

A  confederacy  was  foon  after  planned  between  feveral 
petty  princes,  whom  Nabocolaffar  had  fubdued,  for  the 
purpofe  of  afferting  their  independence;  and  Zedekiah 
was  induced  to  liften  to  their  propofals.  At  length  he 
broke  out  into  open  revolt,  relying  on  their  fupport,  and 
on  that  of  Pharoah-Hophra,  or  Apries,  king  of  Egypt. 
The  Babylonians  thereupon  again  entered  Judaea,  feized 
upon  all  the  fortreffes,  and  laid  clofe  fiege  to  Jerufalem. 
Apries  marched  to  its  relief ;  and  Nabocolaffar,  breaking 
up  the  fiege,  advanced  to  meet  him.  The  Egyptian  king, 
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either  beaten  or  intimidated,  returned  to  his  own  country  j 
and  this  difappointment  prevented  any  of  the  other  con¬ 
federates  from  riling.  The  king  of  Babylon  was  there¬ 
fore  permitted  to  refume  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem  unmo- 
lefted ;  and,  after  a  long  refiftance,  it  fell  under  his  power 
B.  C.  587.  In  revenge  for  its  frequent  revolts,  he  burned 
the  city  to  the  ground,  rafed  its  fortifications,  and  carried 
all  its, inhabitants  into  captivity,  except  a  few  whom  he 
left  to  cultivate  the  land  under  a  governor  of  his  own. 
See  the  article  Jerusalem,  vol.  x.  p.  779. 

It  was  probably  fome  time  after  this  fuccefs,  that,  in 
gratitude  for  fuppofed  divine  afliftance,  and  inflamed 
by  the  pride  of  conqueft,  he  let  up  that  golden  image 
of  the  god  Bel  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  for  the  univerfal 
adoration  of  his  fubje&s,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Daniel,  and  which  produced  the  miraculous  inter- 
pofition  in  favour  of  the  three  Hebrew  youths  who  nobly 
refufed  to  pollute  themfelves  with  idolatrous  worlhip. 

In  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  his  reign  this  potent 
prince  again  crofted  the  Euphrates  on  an  expedition 
againft  the  nations  to  the  weft.  He  laid  fiege  to  Tyre, 
which  underwent  a  blockade  of  thirteen  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  it  was  defected  by  its  inhabitants,  who  removed 
with  their  moft  valuable  effefts  to  a  neighbouring  illand. 
In  the  mean  time  his  detachments  fubdued  feveral  of  the 
furrounding  cities  and  diftrifts;  and  made  an  incurfion 
into  Judaea  to  revenge  upon  the  few  remaining  people 
the  death  of  their  governor  Gedaliah.  From  Tyre  he 
marched  into  Egypt,  which  wras  then  in  great  confufion 
from  a  civil  war  between  Apries  and  Amafis.  His  tranf- 
aftions  there  are  but  obfcurely  recorded;  but  it  leems 
that  he  laid  wafte  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and  carried 
off  a  rich  booty,  with  numerous  captives.  Returning  to 
Babylon,  he  undertook  vaft  works  to  augment  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  that  famous  capital ;  and  is  faid  to  have  built 
the  walls  of  the  city,  the  Temple  of  Belus,  and  a  new 
palace  with  the  celebrated  hanging  gardens;  and  to  have 
embanked  the  river,  and  dug  canals  and  artificial  lakes. 
See  the  article  Babylon,  vol.  ii.  But  in  the  height  of 
his  grandeur  and  prolperity,  as  he  was  pronouncing 
Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built  for  the  houfe  of 
the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour 
of  my  majejly  ?  an  affli&ion  fell  upon  him,,  which  is  myf- 
terioufly  deicribed  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  as  being  driven 
from  the  fociety  of  men,  dwelling  with  the  beafts  of  the 
field,' ’eating  grafs  like  an  ox,  and  being  wet  with  the  dew 
of  heaven.  By  thofe  who  do  not  underftand  the  text 
literally,  it  is  fuppofed  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  under- 
ftanding,  and  was  fequeftered  in  fome  folitude,  probably 
in  great  negleft,  whilft  his  fon,  Evil-Merodach,  adminif- 
tered  the  government.  In  this  ftate  he  continued  feven 
years,  when,  refuming  the  diadem,  he  confined  his  fon  for 
mif-government.  He  was  brought  to  a  deep  fenfe  of  re¬ 
ligion  by  his  fufferings;  and,  having  occupied  the  throne 
about  a  year  longer,  he  died  B.C.  562,  after  a  reign  of 
forty-three  years  alone,  and  nearly  two  as  partner  with 
his  father.  In  the  5th  year  of  his  reign  happened  that 
eclipfa  of  the  fun  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  which  is  the 
fureft  foundation  of  the  chronology  of  this  period. 

NAB'UNAL  (Elias  de),  a  French  cardinal,  held  in  great 
efteem  as  a  divine  by  his  contemporaries,  flourifhed  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  took  his  furname  from  the  place 
of  his  nativity  in  the  province  of  Perigord.  i  He  embraced 
the  religious  life  in  the  order  of  friars  minors,  became 
fucceffively  archbifhop  of  Nicofia,  and  patriarch  of  Jeru¬ 
falem.  In  the  year  1342,  pope  Clement  VI.  promoted 
him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal-prieft,  with  the  title  of 
St.  Vital.  He  died  at  Avignon  in  1367.  He  was  the 
author  of  1.  A  Latin  Commentary  on  the  Four  Books 
of  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard.  2.  A  Commentary  on 
the  Apocalypfe.  3.  A  Treatife  concerning  the  contem¬ 
plative  Life.  4.  Sermons,  explanatory  of  various  paffages 
in  the  Evangelifts.  Gen.  Biog. 

NABU'STA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude :  twelve 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Currah. 

NA'CA, 
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'NA'CA,  a  town  of  Japan,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Ximo.  Lat.  32.  12.  N.  Ion.  133.  6.  E. 

NACABA',  a  town  of  Japan,  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Niphon  :  forty  miles  eaft  of  Awa. 

N  ACACHEZ',  a  town  of  Louiiiana,  on  the  Red  River. 
Lat.  32.  29.  N.  Ion.  93.  26.  W. 

NACA'IREjJl  An  inftrument  of  raulic,  which,  though 
often  mentioned  by  the  old  poets  both  of  France  and 
England,  it  is  not  certain  whether  it  was  an  inftrument 
of  percufflon,  or  a  wind-inftrument.  In  the  Roman 
d ’Alexandre,  it  is  faid, 

Chafcun  a  porte  trompe  ou  vielle  atempree, 
Nacaires  et  tabors  de  grande  renomee. 

Du  Cange  defcribes  nacara  to  be  a  kind  of  brazen  drum 
ufed  in  cavalry,  yet  Chaucer  names  it  in  the  company  of 
military  wind-inftruments : 

Pipes,  tromps,  nakeres,  and  clariounes. 

That  in  the  bataille  blowen  blody  founes. 

NACAME'RI,  a  town  of  New  Navarre:  190  miles 
fouth  of  Cafa  Grande. 

NAC  AN'TA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
twenty  miles  north  of  Mogani. 

NA'^AS,  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  erodes  New  Bil'cay, 
and  joins  the  Saucedo  to  form  the  Palmas. 

NA'CATS,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ximo : 
forty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Kokura. 

NACHE,  /  See  Natch. 

NACHE'GO,  a  lake  of  South- America,  in  the  province 
of  Quito:  fixty  miles  fouth  of  Francifco  de  Borja. 

NACH'ELO,  or  Nak'elo,  a  feaport  town  of  Perfia,  in 
the  province  of  Farfiftan,  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  Perlian 
Gulf,  inhabited  by  Arabs  who  arc  independent  of  the 
crown  of  Perlia.  Their  chief  employment  is  filhing  for 
pearls.  It  is  170  miles  fouth  of  Schiras.  Lat.  27.  N. 
Ion.  53.  20.  E. 

NACHITOCH'ES,  a  French  fettlement  of  Louifiana, 
on  the  Red  River,  about  140  leagues  north-weft  of  New 
Orleans;  of  fmall  extent,  but  tolerably  populous.  Its 
inhabitants,  like  thofe  of  Louifiana,  are  lively,  well- 
formed  in  their  perfons,  and  inured  to  fatigue.  They 
often  afeend  their  rivers  with  their  families  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  four  or  five  hundred  leagues,  and  fpend  on  thefe 
painful  expeditions  eighteen  or  twenty  months.  Hunt¬ 
ing  the  bear  is  one  of  their  favourite  purfuits,  which  is 
chiefly  praftifed  in  the  winter-feafon,  when  this  animal  is 
particularly  fat,  and  in  condition  to  furnilh  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  oil.  Lat.  32.  11.  N.  Ion.  93.  46.  W. 

NA'CHO,  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  runs  into  the  bay 
©f  Honduras  in  lat.  15.  38.  N.  Ion.  89.  20.  W. 

NA'CHO,  Na'co,  or  Puer'to  de  Caval'los,  a  town 
of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Honduras:  one  hundred 
miles  weft-north-weft  of  Comayagua,  and  thirty  north 
of  Gracias  a  Dios.  Lat.  35.  N.  Ion.  89.  36.  W. 

NA'CHOD,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Ko- 
nigingratz :  fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Konigingratz. 
Lat.  53.  18.  N.  Ion.  15.  57.  E. 

NACH'SHAB,  or  Na'saph,  a  town  of  Bukharia : 
twenty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Samarcand. 

MACIBE'A,  f.  in  botany.  See  Manettia. 

NACK'ELO,  or  Nak'lo,  a  town  of  Sileiia,  in  the 
principality  of  Oppeln :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Oppeln. 

NACKTIGA'EL,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Tonquin, 
about  fixteen  miles  in  circumference.  Lat.  20.  N.  Ion. 
107.  42.  E. 

NACLAN'THUS,  01  Nacchian'te  (James),  a  learned 
Italian  prelate  in  the  fixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of 
Florence,  who  took  the  ecclefiaftical  habit  among  the 
Dominican  monks.  He  filled  the  theological  chair  in  a 
houfe  belonging  to  his  order  at  Rome,  with  fuch  repu¬ 
tation,  that  pope  Paul  III.  thought  proper  to  raife  him 
to  the  epilcopal  rank.  He  was  one  of  the  prelates  who 
took  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Council  of  Trent ; 
and  died  in  the  year  1 569.  His  works  were  held  in  efteem 
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by  the  Catholics,  and  l’ome  of  them  were  particularly- 
valued  by  the  advocates  for  the  high  claims  of  the  papal 
power.  They  confift  of,  1.  Enarratio  in  Epiftolam  ad 
Ephefios.  2.  Interpretatio  Epiftola;  ad  Romanos.  3. 
Medulla  facrae  Scripturas.  4.  De  Papas  et  Concijii  Potef- 
ftate.  5.  De  Maximo  Pontificatu,  Maximoque  Sacerdotio 
Chrifti;  and  other  theological  treatifes  ;  which  were  col¬ 
lected -together,  and  publiflied  at  Venice  in  1557,  in  tw@ 
volumes,  folio.  Gen.  Jiiog. 

NACON'GO,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic  in  lat.  5.  15.  S. 

NACO'RI,  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Sonora  s  fifty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Pitquin. 

NACO'RI,  a  town  of  New  Navarre  :  250  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Cala  Grande. 

NACOSA'RI,  a  town  of  New  Navarre  180  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eall  of  Cafa  Grande. 

NACOU',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Se- 
tchuen  :  thirteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Tche-li-leou. 

NA'CRE,  j.  in  conchology  and  helminthology.  See 
Pinna. 

NA'CRI,  an  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  about 
fix  miles  in  circumference  :  five  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of 
Patino. 

NACSIVAN',  Naxivan,  or  Nacshivan,  a  town  of 
Alia,  in  Perlian  Armenia,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  an¬ 
cient  Artaxata,  and  one  of  the  largeft  cities  of  the  Eaft. 
It  was  ruined  by  Abbas  I.  who  removed  the  inhabitants 
into  the  interior  parts  of  Perfia  :  it  began  infenlibly  to  re¬ 
cover,  and,  in  the  laft  century,  contained  2000  houfes ; 
but  it  once  contained  40,000.  In  it  are  fome  conliderable 
bazars,  caravanferas,  public  baths,  and  other  buildings, 
more  ufeful  than  magnificent.  It  is  eighty-five  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Erivan,  and  230  eaft  of  Erzerum.  Lat.  39. 
20.  N.  Ion.  45.  25.  E. 

NACZ,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna:  twenty  miles  north-weft  of  Lida. 

NACZCHRADETZ',  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Kaurzim  s  ten  miles  fouth  of  Benefchow. 

NACZIKOW'KA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Braclaw  :  thirty-fix  miles  weft  of  Braclaw. 

NA'DAB,  [Heb.  a  prince.]  Sort  of  Aaron  and  brother 
of  Abihu.  Offering  incenfe  with  ftrange  or  common  fire, 
and  not  with  that  which  had  been  miraculoufly  lighted 
up  upon  the  altar  of  burnt  oft’erings,  he  was  flain  by  the 
Lord,  together  with  his  brother.  Lev.  x.  12. 

NA'DAB,  king  of  Ifrael,  fucceeded  his  father  Jero¬ 
boam  on  the  throne,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3051,  954 
B.  C.  During  his  fliort  reign  of  lefs  than  two  years,  he 
imitated  his  father’s  vices  and  idolatry,  and  fpeedily  re¬ 
ceived  the  punilhment  which  his  crimes  deferved ;  for, 
having  advanced  with  an  army  to  befiege  Gibbethon,  a 
fortrefs  belonging  to  the  Philiftines,  Baaiha,  one  of  his 
generals,  a  perfon  of  the  tribe  of  Iflachar,  formed  a  con- 
fpiracy  againft  him,  and  put  him  to  death  ;  after  which, 
Baaiha  feized  upon  the  kingdom,  and  deftroyed  the  whole 
race  of  Jeroboam,  according  to  the  prediction  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  Ahijah.  1  Kings  xiv.  xv. 

NA'DAB,  f.  The  fovereign  pontiff,  or  high  prieft,  of 
the  Perfians,  whole  dignity  is  the  lame  as  that  of  the  mufti 
among  the  Turks;  with  this  difference  only,  that  the 
nadab  may  diveft  himlelf  of  his  ecclefiaftical  office,  and 
pals  to  a  civil  employment,  which  the  mufti  is  not  allowed 
to  do. 

ThC  nadab  takes  place  next  after  the  atmath  clulet,  or 
prime  minifter;  he  has  two  judges  under  him,  called  the 
Jcheik  and  the  caji,  who  decide  all  religious  matters,  grant 
divorces,  and  are  prelent  at  contracts  and  public  adls ;  and 
thefe  have  deputies  in  all  the  cities  of  the  kingdom. 

NADAGONG',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  an  the  circar  of 
Ellichpour:  nine  miles  eaft  of  Omrautty. 

NADAMU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Cochin  : 
thirty-fix  miles  eaft  of  Cochin. 

NADAN-FOE'RE  HO'TUN,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tar¬ 
tary.  Lat.  42.  50.  N.  Ion.  126.  z6.  E. 
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NADAR'ZYN,  a  town  of  the  ducliy  of  Warfaw  ;  ten 
miles  (buth  of  Warfaw. 

NADAST',  a  town  of  Hungary:  eighteen  miles  eaft 
of  Ziget. 

NAD'DER,  a  river  of  England,  which  rifes  in  Dor- 
fetlhire,  and  joins  the  Willy  at  Wilton. 

NA'DEC,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Burmah,  on  the 
Ava  :  thirty-five  miles  weft  of  Ava. 

NADEEG'SDA,  the  moft  foutherly  of  the  Kurile- 
iflands,  in  the  Ruffian  charts. 

NA'DEN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ker¬ 
man  :  fifty-three  miles  eaft  of  Kabis. 

NA'DENTAL,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Abo  :  feven  miles  weft  of  Abo. 

NA'DER.  See  Narwa. 

NADER  BAR',  a  circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  Candeifh, 
lying  on  each  fide  of  the  Taptee  ;  north  of  Baglana,  and 
eaft  of  Guzerat. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  which 
gives  name  to  the  circar:  152  miles  north-weft  of  Au- 
rungabnd,  and  fifty-five  eaft  of  Surat. 

NA'DERSPACH,  a  river  of  Auftria,  which  runs  into 
the  Bielach  about  three  miles  north-eaft  of  Frankenfels. 

NADGONG',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Goondwanah  : 
ten  miles  north  of  Nagpour. 

NADHE'A,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ker¬ 
man  :  eighty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Sirgian. 

NA'DIM,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  rifes  in  Lake  To- 
romlar,  and  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Obfkaiain  lat.  66.  25.  N. 
Ion.  73.  4.4..  E. 

NADIM'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  gulf  of  Ob- 
fkaia,  and  government  of  Tobolfk:  14.8  miles  eaft  of 
Obdorfkoi,  524  north-north-eaft  of  Tobolfk.  Lat  66.  N. 
Ion.  68.  26.  E. 

NA'DIN,  a  fortrefs  of  Dalmatia,  fituated  on  a  moun¬ 
tain.  It  now  belongs  to  Italy. 

NA'DIR,  a  town  of  Egypt,  fituated  on  the  weft  branch 
of  the  Nile:  twenty-eight  miles  north-north- weftof  Cairo. 

NA'DIR,  f.  [Arabic.]  The  point  under  foot,  dire&ly 
eppofite  to  the  zenith  : 

As  far  as  four  bright  figns  comprize, 

The  diftant  zenith  from  the  nadir  lies.  Creech. 

NA'DIR  SHA'H,  i.  e.  the  Wonderful  King,  otherwife 
called  Kouli-Khan,  King  of  Persia.  See  that  article  5 
alfo  Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  p.  65-7. 

NADO'NE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Lahore,  on  the  Beya  :  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Nagor- 
kote. 

NA'DOR,  a  town  of  Africa,  fituated  in  the  fouth-weft 
part  of  Algiers,  inhabited  by  Arabians  :  eighty  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Oran. 

NADOU'T,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat :  fix- 
teen  miles  fouth  of  Champaneer. 

NADRA'MA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Biledulgerid  :  forty-five  miles  fouth  of  Beni  Mezzab. 

NAD'SAR,  a  mountain  of  Thibet.  Lat.  27.  26.  N. 
Ion.  87.  29.  E. 

NA'DUM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Cochin:  thirty 
miles  eaft  of  Cranganore. 

NAE'DT,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Mo- 
felle  two  miles  below  Alcken. 

NAE'FELS,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Glaris.  In  the  year  1388,  a  celebrated  victory  was  gained 
near  this  place  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  canton,  over  the 
Auftrians.  Only  about  350  troops  of  Glaris,  aflifted  by 
fewer  than  50  Switzers,  withftood  15,000  Auftrians;  and, 
after  a  terrible  flaughter,  compelled  them  to  retire.  In 
memory  of  which  glorious  tranfaftion,  a  chapel  was 
built  on  the  fpot,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1779. 
The  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  four  miles 
north  of  Glaris. 

NiEMAS'PORA,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
cryptogamia,  order  fungi.  In  Albertini’s  Confpedtus 
Fungorum,  it  is  called  a  genus  of  the  firft  clafs,  angio- 
#arpi  (with  vafcular  fruit),  and  in  the  firft  order,  fclero- 
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carpi  (or  hard  fruit).  There  are  four  fpecies,  in  two  dl- 
vifions. 

1.  Spheroidal.  1.  Nsemafporachryfofperma;  with  gold- 
coloured  feed.  It  generally  vifits  the  bark  of  poplar  and 
alder  trees  ;  and  often  haunts  the  putrid  relics  of  the  vine’s 
knotty  branches,  when  they  lie  fcattered  and  fevered  from 
the  main  Item  of  the  plant.  Like  the  reft  of  the  genus  to 
which  it  belongs,  it  proves  perennial ;  and,  fond  of  damp 
and  rainy  weather,  puts  out  its  luxuriant  curls  in  all  di¬ 
rections  and  fliapes. 

2.  Nsemalpora  leucofperma ;  with  white  feed.  Difdain- 
ing  to  feek  for  fofter  beds,  this  hardy  tribe  feems  to  de¬ 
light  on  the  furface  of  the  clofeft-grained  timber-wood; 
and  is  often  met  with  on  the  elm,  maple,  & c.  in  the 
country  (Upper  Lufatia)  where  Albertini  made  his  obfer- 
vations. 

II.  Amorphous;  of  no  determined  fliape.  3.  Nsemaf- 
pora  crocea  ;  yellow.  This  fpecies  is  efpecially  fond  of 
the  birch  ;  the  branches  of  which  arelaviflily  loaded  with 
the  individuals  of  this  yellow  family.  This  fungus  ap¬ 
pears  late  in  autumn. 

4.  Nsemalpora  populina.  This  is  a  fort  of  tuberous 
fungus,  or  puff;  large,  thick,  wrought  in  ligneous  fibres  ; 
foftilh,  and  of  a  dark-green  complexion.  Its  curling  fila¬ 
ments  are  numerous  and  long;  and  its  choiceft  abode  the 
fallen  limbs  of  decayed  poplars.  April  gives  it  birth. 

NZE'NIA,  the  goddefs  of  funerals  at  ancient  Rome, 
whofe  temple  was  without  the  gates  of  the  city.  The 
fongs  which  were  fung  at  funerals  were  alfo  called  ncenia. 
They  were  generally  filled  with  the  praifes  of  the  de- 
ceafed  ;  but  fometimes  they  were  fo  unmeaning  and  im¬ 
proper,  that  the  word  became  proverbial  to  fignify  non¬ 
fen  fe. 

NAIVE,  f.  [navus,  Lat.]  A  fpot.  This  is  one  of  the 
words  which  Dryden  has  been  blamed  for  ufing,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  introduced  into  our  language.  It  is 
certainly  a  bad  word  ;  yet  probably  was  in  ule  before  his 
employment  of  it ;  at  leaft  it  was  a  favourite  exprelfion  of 
his  contemporary  Aubrey.  Todd's  Johnfon. — So  many 
fpots,  like  naves  on  Venus’  foil.  Dryden  on  the  Death  of 
Lord  Hnjlings. — I  am  forry  fo  great  a  wit  ftiould  have  fuch 
a  nave.  Aubrey  of  Ckillingworth. — He  was  a  tall,  hand- 
fome,  and  bold,  man  ;  but  his  nave  was,  that  he  was 
damnably  proud-  Id.  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

NAE'VIUS  (Cneius),  an  ancient  Roman  poet  and  hif- 
torian,  was  a  native  of  Campania,  andferved  in  the  army 
in  the  firft  Punic  war.  Of  this  war  he  wrote  a  hiftory  in 
Saturnian  verfe,  with  all  the  rudenefs  of  thofe  illiterate 
times,  but  yet,  according  to  Cicero,  perfpicuoufty  5  and 
he  adds  that  Ennius,  who  alludes  to  the  work  contemp- 
tuoufly,  borrowed  much  from  it.  Naevius  was  likewife 
the  fecond  Roman  who  brought  dramatic  compofitions  on 
the  ftage.  His  firft  comedy  was  afted  B.  C.  235,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  another  authority,  in  228.  It  appears  to  have 
given  offence  to  fome  of  the  leading  men  at  Rome ;  for 
Plautus,  in  his  Miles  Gloriofus,  hints  at  his  being  con¬ 
fined  in  prifon.  He  was  finally  obliged  to  quit  Rome 
through  the  enmity  of  the  patrician  family  of  Metelli ; 
and  died  at  Utica,  B.  C.  203.  .  A  highly  laudatory  epi¬ 
taph  on  him  is  extant,  faid  to  have  been  written  by  himr 
felf.  Of  the  works  of  this  poet  only  fome  inconfiderabie 
fragments,  preferved  by  grammarians,  have  reached  mo¬ 
dern  times.  Gen.  Diog. 

There  was  another  Ntevius,  a  famous  augur  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquin,  who,  to  convince  the  king  and  the 
Romans  of  his  preternatural  power,  cut  a  flint  with  a 
razor,  and  turned  the  ridicule  of  the  populace  to  admi¬ 
ration.  Tarquin  rewarded  his  merit  by  erecting  him  a 
ftatueinthe  comitium,  which  wasftill  in  being  in  the  age 
of  Auguftus.  The  razor  and  flint  were  buried  near  it 
under  an  altar,  and  it  was  ufual  among  the  Romans  to 
make  witnefles  in  civil  caufes  fwear  near  it.  This  mira¬ 
culous  event  of  cutting  a  flint  with  a  razor,  though  be¬ 
lieved  by  fome  writers,  is  treated  as  fabulous  and  impro¬ 
bable  by  Cicero,  who  himlelf  had  been  augur. 

NZE'VUS, 
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NAS'VUS  MATER'NUS,  one  of  thofe  little  fpots,  ex- 
erefcences,  or  fyyellings,  with  which  many  children  are 
born.  There  are  two  kinds;  viz.  fmall  red  tumours, 
which  gradually  increafe  to  a  large  fize  ;  and  brown  flat 
marks,  not  rifing  in  the  leaft  above  the  furface  of  the  Ikin. 
Mr.  Latta  fays,  he  once  favv  in  a  child  two  years  old,  a 
tumour  of  this  kind  weighing  fourteen  ounces,  which,  at 
the  time  of  birth,  was  only  equal  in  fize  to  a  large  bean, 
and  which,  for  a  year  afterwards,  did  not  enlarge  much  ; 
but  then  grew  to  the  magnitude  already  fpecified.  The 
other  fpecies,  or  l’uch  as  rife  but  little  above  the  Ikin,  are 
of  various  forms,  and  have  been  compared  with  cherries, 
grapes,  &c.  and  have  all  been  luppofed  to  arife  fromfome 
impreffion  made  on  the  mind  of  the  mother  during  preg¬ 
nancy,  or  at  the  time  of  conception. 

Thofe  navi  mat  find  which  are  mere  fpots,  or  marks, 
give  no  inconvenience,  and  of  courfe  do  not  require  the 
interference  of  furgery.  But  fuch  as  elevate  themfelves 
above  the  furface  of  the  body,  increafe  in  fize,  and  feem 
likely  to  become  troublefome,  fhould  be  entirely  removed 
with  a  knife.  Many  of  them  feem  to  confift  of  a  conge¬ 
ries  of  dilated  velfels,  and,  after  they  have  acquired  a  cer¬ 
tain  fize,  are  apt  to  burft,  and  bleed  profufely.  Mr.  John 
Bell  has  named  this  kind  of  difeafe  uneurifm  by  anajlomojis. 
The  difeafe  originates  from  fome  accidental  caufe  ;  is 
marked  by  a  perpetual  throbbing  ;  grows  flowly,  but  un- 
controulably ;  and  is  rather  irritated  than  checked  by  com- 
preflion.  The  throbbing  is  at  firft  indiltinft,  but,  when 
the  tumour  is  perfectly  formed,  the  pulfation  is  very  ma- 
nifell.  Every  exertion  makes  the  throbbing  more  evi¬ 
dent.  The  occafional  turgid  ftates  of  the  tumour  pro¬ 
duce  facs  of  blood  in  the  cellular  fubftance,  or  dilated 
veins  ;  and  thefe  facs  form  little  tender,  livid,  very  thin, 
points,  which  burft  from  time  to  time,  and  then,  like 
other  aneurifms,  this  one  bleeds  fo  profufely,  as  to  induce 
extreme  weaknefs.  The  tumour  is  a  congeries  of  adtive 
veflels;  and  the  cellular  fubftance,  through  which  thefe 
veflels  are  expanded,  refembles,  as  Mr.  John  Bell  defcribes, 
the  gills  of  a  turkey-cock,  or  the  fubftance  of  the  pla¬ 
centa,  fpleen,  or  womb.  The  irritated  and  inceflant  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  arteries  fills  the  cells  with  blood,  and  from 
thefe  cells  it  is  re-abforbed  by  the  veins.  The  fize  of  the 
fwelling  is  increafed  by  exercife,  drinking,  emotions  of  the 
mind,  and  by  all  caufes  which  accelerate  the  circulation. 

Mr.  Bell  ftates,  that  all  attempts  to  obliterate  the 
difeafe  with  cauftics,  after  a  ninple  incifion,  have  proved 
unfuccefsful,  nor  does  the  interrupting  of  particular  vef- 
fels,  which  lead  to  it,  affedf  the  tumour;  the  whole 
group  of  veflels  muft  be  extirpated.  John  Bells  Principles 
of  Surgery,  vol.  i. 

Mr.  Abernethy  cured  a  nsevus  maternus  upon  a  child’s 
arm  by  means  of  prefiure  with  a  bandage.  A  tumour  of 
the  fame  nature,  fituated  in  the  orbit,  and  caufing  a  dil- 
placement  of- the  eye,  violent  headachs,  &c.  was  cured  by 
tying  the  carotid  artery  of  the  fame  fide.  Medico -chirurg. 
Tranf.  vol.  ii. 

NAFF,  f.  A  kind  of  tufted  fea-bird.  Join f on ;  but  we 
know  not  on  what  authority,  nor  what  bird  is  meant. 

NAF'FORD,  a  village  in  Worcefterftiire,  near  Ecking- 
ton  ;  it  is  a  fmall  parifn,  and  without  a  church  :  north  of 
Bredon-hill. 

NAF'TA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Biledulgerid. 

NAFTONIAN',  an  iiland  in  the  Calpian  Sea,  in  the 
gulf  of  Balkan.  Lat.  40.  45.  N. 

NAFWEL'SIO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  :  thirty-three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Jonkioping. 

NAG,  J '■  [m egge,  Belg.  nack,  Germ,  from  hnegga,  leek 
to  neigh.]  A  fmall  horfe.  A  horfe,  in  familiar  language. 
— A  hungry  lion  would  fain  have  been  dealing  with  good 
horfe-flefti ;  but  the  nag  would  be  too  fleet.  LViEJlrange. 
Thy  nags,  the  leaneft  things  alive. 

So  very  hard  thou  lov’ft  to  drive.  Prior . 

A  paramour  :  in  contempt. — Your  ribauld  nag  of  Egypt 
hoifts  fails,  and  flies.  Shahefpcarc's  Ant.  and  Cleop. 
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NAG’s  HEAD',  a  cape  on  the  fouth  end  of  the  weft 
coaftof  the  iflandof  St.  Chriftopher.  Lat.  17.  20.  N.  Ion. 

63.  33.  W. 

NA'GA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  iiland  of  Ximo:  five 
miles  north  of  Nangafaki. 

NAGACOI'L,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Guntoor  :  twenty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Junaconda. 

NAGA'I,  an  iiland  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  near 
the  weftcoalt  of  North  America;  fo  named  by  the  Ruffians. 
Lat.  55.  10.  N.  Ion.  199.  14.  E. 

NAGAIBATZKAI'A,  a  fort  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Upha,  on  the  Ik  :  thirty-two  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Bugulma. 

NAG  AL  AVER  AM',  a  town  of  Hindooftan  in  Madura: 
thirty-two  miles  eaft  of  Coilpetta. 

NAGAM',  /!  in  botany.  See  Heritiera. 
NAGAMU'-VAL'LI.  See  Bauhinia. 

NAGAM UNGALUM',  a  town  of  Hindooftan  in  My- 
fore  :  twenty-three  miles  north  of  Seringapatam.  Lat. 

12.  59.  N.  Ion.  76.  40.  E. 

NA'GAR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Mevvat :  twenty- 
miles  eaft  of  Cottilah. 

NAGA'RA,/  [Indian.]  A  drum  made  from  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  teek-wood,  and  the  ends  covered  with  goat- 
ikin  :  it  is  fufpended  from  the  left  fhoulder  to  the  right 
fide,  and  beat  with  a  Hick  made  of  teek-wood.  James's 
MU.  Did. 

NAGA'RA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Romania,  near  the  Straits :  ten  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Gallipoli. 

NAG'ARITZ,  a  town  of  Thibet:  forty-two  miles 
fouth  of  Lalfa. 

NAGASSA'RIUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Mesua, 
NA'GATCH,  a  towm  of  Hindooftan,  in  Marawar: 
nine  miles  north-north-weft  of  Ramanadporum. 

NAGAVSKAI'A,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  country  of 
the  Cofacs,  on  the  Don  :  148  miles  eaft-north-ealt  of 
Azoph. 

NA'GAZ,  or  Nag'hz,  a  town  of  Candahar,  near  the 
river  Cowmull.  This  town  was  completely  repaired  or 
rebuilt  by  Timur  Bee  :  fifty-eight  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of 
Ghizni,  and  eighty-five  fouth-eaft  of  Cabul.  Lat.  33. 16.  N. 
Ion.  69.  31.  E. 

NA'GED,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Farfiftan : 
twenty-feven  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Schiras. 

NAGEI'A,  or  Na'gi,  /  in  botany.  See  Myrica. 
NA'GELSTADT,  or  Ne'gelstett,  a  town  of  Saxony, 
in  Thuringia:  three  miles  eaft  of  Langen  Salza. 

NAG'EMAL,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  :  thirty 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Seringapatam. 

NAG'ERA.  See  Najara. 

NAGERAN',  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  :  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Saade. 

NAGERIL'LA,  or  Aglera,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Caftile,  which  runs  into  the  Ebro  fix  miles  north  of  Cal- 
zada. 

NAG'GERA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Qude:  forty 
miles  weft  of  Kairabad. 

NAG'GERY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic: 
ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bomrauzepollam. 

NAGGUR',  f.  The  principal  drum  in  Afiatic  armies, 
commonly  allowed  to  perfons  of  high  dignity. 

NAGGUR',  a  fort  of  the  kingdom  of  Candahar  :  fe- 
venty  miles  weft  of  Ghizni,  and  140  eaft-north-eaft  of 
Candahar. 

NAGGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude:  fixteen 
miles  north  of  Lucknow. 

NAG'HAS,  J.  in  botany.  See  Mesua. 

NAGI'AH,  a  fortrefs  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Hadramaut:  180  miles  fouth-weft  of  Amanzirifden. 

NAGJUREE',  a  river  of  Hindooftan,.  which  runs  into 
the  Manzorah  ten  miles  fouth  of  Darore. 

NAG'LES,  mountains  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Cork  :  thirteen  miles  north  of  Cork. 

NAGLIA'NO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
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of  the  Tanaro  :  four  miles  north  of  Alba,  and  thirteen 
eaft  of  Carmagnola. 

NA'GO,  a  imall  illaffid  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  near  the 
fouth-weft  coaft  of  Finland.  Lat.  60.  22.  N. 

NAGO'DIN,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Servia : 
fixteen  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Widdin. 

NAGO'ES,  a  tribe  of  VVliidah  negroes,  on  the  Slave- 
coaft  of  Africa,  whofe  language,  though  underftood  by  the 
Papaws,  or  Whidah  negroes,  differs  in  many  particulars 
from  the  Whidaw  language. 

NAGO'JA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
eighty  miles  eaft  of  Weaco. 

NA'GOLD,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  fituated  on  a  river 
of  the  fame  name,  in  the  Black  Foreft.  This  place  an¬ 
ciently  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Hohenberg,  who  are 
now  extinH.  In  the  year  1736,  a  medicinal  Ip  ring  was 
difcovered  here.  It  is  twenty-two  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Stuttgart,  and  fixteen  north-eaft  of  Freudenftatt.  Lat. 
48.  30.  N.  Ion.  8.  47.  E. 

NAGO'NE,  a  town  of  Hindcoftan,  in  Bundelcund  : 
twenty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Pannah. 

NAGOORDILL',  a  town  of  Iiindooftan  :  ten  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Travancore. 

NAGQRBUS'SY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  fix¬ 
teen  miles  fouth  of  Durbungah. 

NAG'ORCOTE,  or  Ko'te  Kan'grah,  a  fortrefs  and 
celebrated  pagoda  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of  Lahore. 
This  pagoda,  which  was  immenfely  rich,  was,  in  1360, 
plundered  by  Ferofe  III.  It  is  eighty-fix  miles  north-eaft 
of  Lahore,  and  250  north-weft  of  .Delhi.  Lat.  32.  20.  N. 
Ion.  7 5.  48.  E. 

NAGO'RE,  a  town  of  Bengal,  and  capital  of  the  circar 
of  Birboom;  called  in  fome  jnaps  Birboom:  one  hundred 
miles  north-weft  of  Calcutta,  and  1 50  fouth-eaft  of  Patna. 
Lat.  23.  57.  N.  Ion.  87.  26.  E. 

NAGO'RE,  a  circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Agimere ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  fubah  of  Delhi 
and  Moultan  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Mewar  and  Jyenagur;  on 
the  fouth  by  the  circars  of  Agimere  and  Joodpour  j  and 
on  the  weft  by  the  circar  of  Bickaneer. 

NAGO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  and  capital  of  the 
above  circar :  forty-two  miles  north-weft  of  Agimere,  and 
180  fouth-weft  of  Delhi.  Lat.  27.  9.  N.  Ion.  74.  48.  E. 

NAGO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic  :  five 
miles  north  of  Negapatam,  and  fifteen  fouth  ofT ranquebar. 

NAGORPA'L,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore:  twen- 
ty-feven  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Jallindar. 

NAGOR'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Tobolfk,  on  the  Oby:  ninety-two  miles  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  of  Berezov. 

NAGOW'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude:  thirty- 
live  miles  fouth  of  Nidjibabad. 

NAGPOU'R,  a  circar  of  Hindooftan,  bounded  on  the 
north  byToree  and  Ramgur;  on  the  fouth  by  Silhee  and 
Tomar,  on  the  eaft  by  Orilfa ;  and  on  the  welt  by  Orilia, 
and  the  circars  of  Chuta  and  Palamow  ;  about  forty  miles 
long,  and  thirty  broad.  DoeJ'a  is  the  capital. 

NAGPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  and  capital  of  the 
circar  of  Goondwana,  in  the  fubah  of  Berar.  It  is  a  city 
of  modern  date,  large  and  populous,  but  meanly  built,  and 
pnly  defended  by  a  citadel.  The  country  round^s  fertile, 
and  well  cultivated.  It  is  465  miles  fouth  of  Delhi,  and 
488  weft  of  Calcutta.  Lat.  21.  10.  N.  Ion.  79.  45.  E. 

This  tow'n  is  now  in  pofleflion  of  the  Brililh,  in  confe- 
quence  of  fome  recent  difputes  between  the  Eaft-India 
Company  and  the  rajah  of  Berar,  which  chieftain  was 
railed  to  the  fovereignty  by  Briiiih  interference,  and  to 
the  exclufion  of  a  candidate  protedled  by  Scindia.  In 
confequence  of  fome  lioftile  difpolitions  in  that  Hate,  two 
engagements  have  taken  place.  The  firft,  between  Col. 
Scott  and  the  troops  of  Berar,  was  long,  obftinate,  and 
bloody  :  it  lafted  from  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1817,  to  twelve  o’clock  on  the  following  day  j  and, 
although  the  enemy  was  repuifed,  and  fix  of  his  guns 
captured, it  was  not  until,  of  Col.  Scott’s  fmall  force,  14  of- 
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ficers  and  349  privates  were  left  among  the  killed  and 
wounded.  We  are  not  enabled,  by  any  paflage  of  the 
Gazette,  to  explain  the  caufes  of  hoftility  between  Col. 
Scott  and  the  troops  of  the  rajah  of  Berar.  On  the  25th 
of  November,  Col.  Scott  took  a  pofition  which  com¬ 
manded  Nagpour,  at  the  requifition  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  the 
refident ;  but  he  does  not  inform  us  what  W'ere  the  pro¬ 
vocations  to  this  march.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the 
Berar  troops  were  neither  beaten  nor  difpirited  in  the 
a£tion  with  that  officer,  fir.ce,  on  the  16th  of  December 
following,  they  encountered  the  army  commanded  by- 
Gen.  Doveton,  in  a  battle  of  much  greater  importance. 
General  Doveton  appeared  before  Nagpour  on  the  12th  of 
December.  The  refident  then  announced  to  the  rajah 
the  conditions  on  which  the  company  would  grant  hint 
peace.  On  the  16th,  information  was  received,  that  the 
rajah  had  complied  with  our  demands,  and  might  be 
looked  for  immediately  in  the  Britilh  camp.  He  came  ac¬ 
cordingly,  forrendering  his  perfon  and  his  guns,  and  fend¬ 
ing  an  agent  to  his  own  officers  to  enforce  his  orders. 
But,  on  the  advance  of  the  Britilh  army  to  have  them  car¬ 
ried  into  execution,  the  town  fired  on  our  columns,  and 
attacked  us  with  a  formidable  body  of  troops.  Our  at¬ 
tempt  to  ftorm,  being  made  on  the  24th  of  December, 
was  completely  repuifed  by  the  Arabs  and  other  troops 
in  the  fervice  of  the  rajah,  who  killed  and  wounded  above 
300  of  our  men,  including  104  Europeans  and  10  officers. 
On  the  30th  of  December  the  Arab  garriion  evacuated 
the  city  on  certain  conditions,  when  it  was  forthwith 
occupied  by  the  Britilh  troops.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  the  rajah’s  army  oppofed  the  Britilh,  after  orders 
had  been  lent  them  by  their  chief  to  fubmit ;  but,  whe¬ 
ther  this  was  done  in  defiance  of  thofe  orders,  or  by 
connivance,  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  fay.  But,  as  we  are 
in  poffeffion  of  the  town  of  Nagpour,  and  have  the  rajah 
in  cuftody,  we  are  in  no  danger  from  that  quarter ;  and 
it  is  now  underftood,  that  military  poffeffion  will  be  taken 
by  Great  Britain  of  the  whole  of  the  dominions  of  the 
rajah  of  Berar ;  and  that  the  government  of  that  exten- 
five  country  will  be  adminiftered  pretty  much  as  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Mysore  (fee  that  article,  p.465.)  have  been  con¬ 
duced  fince  the  death  of  Tippoo  ;  namely,  by  inverting 
a  Britilh  refident  with  all  the  real  authority,  and  leaving, 
or  placing,  a  nominal  lovereign  on  the  throne. 

In  an  aftion  againft  Holkar,  on  the  21ft  of  December, 
(with  victory  on  our  fide,)  we  loft  30  officers  and  700  men. 
But  thelaft  news  from  India,  received  about  the  30th  of 
May,  (1818,)  informs  us,  that  a  treaty  of  peace  has  been 
concluded  with  Holkar,  and  that  the  war  againft  the  Pin- 
darries  is  going  on  fuccelsfully.  As  Holkar  is  the  chief 
of  the  Mahratta  powers,  we  may  hope  that  a  peace  with 
him  will  loon  be  followed  by  accommodations  with  the 
reft.  This  Holkar  is  the  Ion  and  fucceffor  of  Jeffwunt 
Rao  Holkar,  of  whom  our  laft  mention  is  made  under 
the  article  Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  p.  1 14.  He’ died  at  Bhan- 
poorah  on  the  27th  of  October,  1811. 

NAG'RACUT,a  town  oi  India,  the  capital  of  a  king¬ 
dom  of  the  lame  name  in  the  dominions  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  with  a  rich  temple,  to  which  the  Indians  go  in 
pilgrimage.  It  is  leated  on  the  river  Ravi.  Lat.  33.  12.  N. 
Ion.  78.  10.  E. 

NAGRAGIN'SKOI,  a  towm  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Tobollk,  on  the  Konda:  176  miles  north  of 
Tobol  Ik. 

NAGREE',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Chandail :  thirty-two  miles  eaft  of  Makoonda. 

NAGRO'TAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore : 
twenty-two  miles  north  of  Jummoo. 

NAGUALA'PA,  or  St.  Pe'dro,  a  river  of  Mexico, 
which  partes  by  Coiinu,  in  the  province  of  Mechoacan, 
and  runs  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  lat.  19,  30.  N. 

NAGUARA'CHI,  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Hiaqui :  140  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Riochico. 

NAGUREE',  or  Hinduwee',  f.  A  writing-ebarafter 
ufed  in.  Bengal,  &c.  it  has  thirty  letters,  und  is  that  in 
a  which 
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which  the  Hindooftanee  was  written  before  the  Mahome¬ 
tans  introduced  the  Perfian  character. 

NAGURKE'ARY,  a  town  of  Bengal  :  thirty-eight 
miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Curruckdeah.  Lat.  23.  53.  N. 
Ion.  86.  36.  E. 

NA'GY  BAN'JA,  a  town  of  Hungary.  This  is  a  me¬ 
tal-town,  and  one  of  the  royal  free  towns.  Their  gold 
and  filver  mine-works  are  of  great  produce,  and  the  mo¬ 
ney  coined  here  is  diftinguiihed  by  the  mark  N.  B.  It  is 
thirty  miles  north  of  Zatmar. 

NA'GY  CAR'OLY,  a  town  of  Hungary,  with  a  caf- 
tle  :  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Zatmar. 

NA'GY  FA'LU,  a  town  of  Hungary,  near  theTheyfs: 
three  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Tokay. — A  town  of  Hun¬ 
gary  :  fixteen  miles  eaft- north-eaft  of  St.  Job. 

NA'GY  KET'SKY,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  eight  miles 
north-eaft  of  Gros  Wardein. 

NA'GY  MYHA'LA,  a  town  of  Hungary:  eighteen 
miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Ungvar. 

NA'GY  SKO'LOS,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  twelve  miles 
eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Munkacz. 

NA'HANT,  a  bay  of  the  ftate  of  Maftachufetts  :  three 
miles  north  of  Bofton. 

NA'HANT  PO'INT,  a  cape  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of 
Bofton  Harbour  :  nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Bofton. 

NAHANTIK',  a  bay  of  the  ftate  of  Connecticut : 
three  miles  weft  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 

NAHAR'  el  BER'D,  a  river  of  Syria,  anciently- Eleu- 
therus,  which  runs  into  the  Mediterranean  ninemiles  north 
of  Tripoli. 

NA'HAR  LYK',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Kiev  :  twenty-four  miles  eaft  of  Bialacerkiew. 

NA'HAR  MA'LEK,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  near 
the  Euphrates.  Lat.  31.  20.  N.  Ion.  4.5.  30.  E. 

NAI-IARVA'LI,  or  Naharva'les,  a  people  of  Ger¬ 
many,  who  had  a  confecrated  grove,  whofe  prieft  was 
drefled  like  a  woman.  The  Romans  believed  that  the 
gods  worthipped  in  this  grove  were  Caftor  and  Pollux,  as 
they  were  both  brothers,  and  both  young.  Tacit,  de  Mor. 
Germ.  4. 5.  * 

NA'HE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  near  Baldenau, 
in  the  department  of  the  Sarte,  pafles  by  Kirn,  Sobern- 
heim,  Creutznach,  See.  and  runs  into  the  Rhine  at  Bingen. 

NA'HEL,  or  Ma'ham,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Oman :  fifty  miles  north-north-weft  of  Oman. 
Lat.  24.  20.  N. 

MA'HEL,  a  town  of  Egypt :  fixteen  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Cairo. 

NAIII'A,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ker¬ 
man  5  faid  to  be  of  great  antiquity  :  feventy  miles  fouth 
of  Sirgian,  and  one  hundred  north-north-eaft  of  Gamron. 

NA'HIL,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  riles  in  the  defert 
of  Barca,  and  runs  into  the  Mediterranean  in  lat.  32. 10.  N. 
Ion.  40.  10.  E. 

NAHR  AA'SL  See  Orontes. 

NAHR  el  AN'TAR,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on 
the  Euphrates,  the  refidence  of  an  Arabian  llieik  -.  five 
miles  north  of  Corna. 

.NAHR  ELTEMASIE'H,  or  River  of  Crocodiles, 
a- river  of  Syria,  in  which  fome  crocodiles  of  the  fmaller 
kind  are  found;  it  runs  into  the  Mediterranean  fix  miles 
fouth  of  Tortola. 

NAHR  GIBE'RE,  a  river  of  Syria,  which  runs  into 
the  Mediterranean  four  miles  fouth  of  Latakia. 

NAHR  I'BRAHIM,  a  river  of  Paleftine,  which  runs 
into  the  Mediterranean  about  fix  miles  from  Gibelcl. 
This  is  the  ancient  Adonis. 

NAHR  el  KEL'B,  a  river  of  Syria,  which  divides  the 
pachalic  of  Tripoli  from  that  of  Acre,  and  runs  into  the 
Mediterranean  thirty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Tripoli. 

NAHR  MAL'KA,  a  canal  between  the  Tigris  at  A1 
Modain  and  the  Euphrates  at  Mefayeb. 

NAHR  el  MECHAT'TE,  a  river  of  Paleftine,  which 
runs  into  the  Mediterranean  three  miles  north  of  Caifa. 
The  banks  are  very  landy,  and  the  mouth  is  fometiines 
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choked  up  when  the  winds  blow  ftrong,  at  which  time  the 
waters  overflow,  and  form  a  lake  dangerous  for  travellers 
to  crofts,  as  there  is  no  bridge.  The  Englilh  interpreter 
was  drowned  here,  with  his  horfe,  in  1761. 

NAHR  SA'LEH,  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Euphrates  : 
twenty  miles  fouth  of  Baftora. 

NAHR  TE'RI,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Chufiftan  :  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ahuaz. 

NAH'RAIM,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Diarbekir,  on  the  Khabur  :  forty  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Kerkiiieh. 

NAH'TE.  See  Niehte. 

NAHUA'PO,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  audience  of 
Quito  :  forty-five  miles  weft  of  St.  Joachim  de  Omaguas. 

NA’HUM,  the  feventh  of  the  minor  Hebrew  prophets 
according  to  their  order  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  though 
probably  the  fifth  in  order  of  time.  Fie  gives  himfelf  the 
lurnameof  the  Elkojhite,  which  St.  Jerome,  in  the  preface 
to  his  comment  on  this  prophet,  derives  from  Elktgai, 
a  village  in  Galilee,  and  the  fuppofed  place  of  his  birth  or 
refidence.  With  refpeft  to  the  time  when  he  delivered 
his  prophecy,  very  different  opinions  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  both  by  the  ancients  and  moderns.  Jofephus  places 
him  in  the  reign  of  Jotham,  and  fays  that  his  predictions 
came  to  pafs  a  hundred  and  fifteen  years  afterwards.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  belt  chronologers,  this  date  would  bring 
us  to  the  year  in  which  Samaria  was  taken,  or  721  B.  C. 
St.  Jerome,  Theodoret,  and  Theophylaft,  agree  in  fup- 
poling  that  he  prophefied  under  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  or 
Manaffeh.  The  late  primate  of  Ireland  concurs  in  opi¬ 
nion  with  thole  who  think  that  Nahum  uttered  this  pro¬ 
phecy  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  not  long  after  the 
fubverfion  of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  by  Salmanazar,  or 
between  the  years  720  and  698  B.  C.  which  hypothelis 
carries  with  it  great  appearance  of  probability.  The  fub- 
jeft  of  this  prophecy  is  the  deftruftion  of  Nineveh.  It 
opens  by  fetting  forth  thejufticeand  power  of  God,  tem¬ 
pered  by  lenity  and  goodnefs;  and  then  fuddenly  addrelfes 
to  the  Aflyriansa  prediction  of  their  perplexity  and  over¬ 
throw,  the  merited  punilhment  of  their  devifing  evil 
againft  the  true  God.  In  the  next  place  it  contains  a 
proclamation  of  fpeedy  freedom  to  Judah  from  the  galling 
Afiyrian  yoke,  and  the  deftruftion  of  the  Affyrian  idols  ; 
after  which  Nineveh  is  called  upon  to  prepare  for  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  her  enemies,  as  inftruments  in  the  hands  of 
Jehovah  ;  and  the  military  array  and  mufter  of  the  Medes 
and  Babylonians,  their  rapid  approach  to  the  city,  the 
procefs  of  the  fiege,  the  capture  of  the  place,  &c.  are  de- 
feribed  in  the  true  fpirit  of  eaftern  poetry.  The  prophet 
afterwards  denounces  a  woe  againft  Nineveh  for  her  per¬ 
fidy,  violence,  and  idolatry  ;  deferibes  the  number  of  her 
chariots  and  cavalry,  her  burnilhed  arms,  and  the  unre¬ 
lenting  daughter  which  fine  fpread  around  ;  pronounces 
that  all  her  preparations  for  defence,  her  numbers,  her 
opulence,  her  multitudes  of  chief  men,  would  prove  of  no 
avail;  foretels  that  her  tributary  nations  would  defert  her 
in  the  day  of  herdiftrefs  ;  and  concludes  with  announcing 
the  triumphs  of  others  over  her,  on  account  of  her  exten- 
five  oppreflions.  This  fhort  view  of  the  fubjeft  of  this 
prophetical  book  is  taken  from  biihop  Newcome;  and  bi- 
fliop  Lowth  fays,  “  None  of  the  minor  prophets  feem  to 
equal  Nahum,  in  boldnefs,  ardour,  and  fublinjity.  His, 
prophecy,  too,  forms  a  regular  and  perfect  poem  ;  the 
exordium  is  not  merely  magnificent,  it  is  truly  majeftic  - 
the  preparation  for  the  deltruftion  of  Nineveh,  and  the 
defeription  of  its  downfal  and  defolation,  are  exprefi'ed 
in  the  molt  vivid  colours,  and  are  bold  and  luminous  in 
the  higheft  degree.” 

N  AHUNKEAG',  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  river Kenneb.eck  s 
forty  miles  from  the  coaft. 

NA'I-CGRO'NA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Dolichos. 

NA'JAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aveiron,  on  the  Aveiron.  In  the  year  1672,  a  copper- 
mine  w'as  difeovered  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  nine 
miles  fouth  of  Villefranche,  and  fifteen  weft  of  Sau  ve  Terre. 

6  N  NA'IADj 
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NA'IAD,  /'.  [naias,  Lat.]  A  water  nymph  : 

What  though  nor  fabled  dryad  haunt  their  grove, 

Nor  naiads  near  their  fountains  rove.  Shcnftone. 

The  naiades  generally  inhabited  the  country,  and  re- 
forted  to  the  woods  or  meadows  near  the  ftream  over 
which  they  prefided,  whence  the  name.  They  are  repre- 
fented  as  youngand  beautiful  virgins,  often  leaning  upon 
an  urn,  from  which  flows  a  ftream  of  water.  Aigle  was 
the  faireft  of  the  naiades,  according  to  Virgil.  They  were 
held  in  great  veneration  among  the  ancients,  and  often 
facrifices  of  goats  and  lambs  were  offered  to  them,  with 
libations  of  wine,  honey,  and  oil.  Sometimes  they  re¬ 
ceived  only  offerings  of  milk,  fruit,  and  flowers. 

NA  IANT,  adj.  in  heraldry.  See  vol.  ix.  p.  423. 

NAJA'RA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  contain¬ 
ing  three  churches  and  three  convents  :  thirty-fix  miles 
eaft  of  Burgos,  and  thirty-two  weft  of  Calahorra.  Lat. 
42.  20.  N.  Ion.  2.  45.  W.  The  battle  of  Najara  (1367) 
is  famous  in  the  hiftory  of  Spain.  See  that  article  ;  and 
England,  vol.  vi.  p.  601. 

NA'IAS,  ./!  [fo  named  by  Linnaeus,  from  the  naiads,  or 
water-nymphs,  becaufe  it  grows  floating  in  clear  ftreams.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  monoecia,  order  monandria, 
natural  order  inundatae,  Linn,  (naiades,  Juff.  hydrocha- 
rides,  Brown.)  Generic  Characters — Male.  Calyx  :  peri- 
antbium  of  one  leaf,  tubular,  abrupt  at  the  bafe,  tapering 
upwards,  divided  into  two  reflexed,  oblong,  revolute,  feg- 
ments.  Corolla  :  of  one  petal ;  tube  flender,  much  longer 
than  the  calyx;  limb  bell-fhaped,  in  four  equal,  lanceo¬ 
late,  revolute,  fegments.  Stamina:  filament  ufually  want¬ 
ing;  anthers  lolitary,  oblong,  eredl.  Female.  Calyx  and 
corolla:  none.  Piftillum  :  germen  oblong,  taper-pointed  ; 
ftyle  awl-fliaped,  fliort ;  ftigmas  two  or  three,  undivided, 
acute,  permanent.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  elliptic-oblong, 
of  one  cell,  not  burfting,  crowned  with  the  ftyle.  Seed  : 
lolitary,  inverted,  oblong. — Ejfential  CharaEler.  Male  : 
calyx  Ihealth-like,  cloven  ;  corolla  of  one  petal,  four- 
cleft;  anther  nearly  feflile.  Female:  calyx  and  corolla 
wanting;  ftigma  two  or  three,  undivided;  capfule  with 
one  feed. 

1.  Naias  marina,  or  marine  naias :  leaves  oppofite  or 
ternate,  eredl,  linear,  deeply  toothed.  Native  of  lakes 
and  ditches,  efpecially  near  the  fea,  in  Italy;  and  in  the 
frefh  waters  of  Germany,  Swilferland,  &c.  In  the  fea  it- 
felf  on  the  coaft  of  Sweden.  Mr.  Menzies  gathered  it  in 
O-wy-hee,  and  Commerlon  in  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon.  The 
whole  plant  floats  under  water,  having  the  flender  branch¬ 
ed  ftem  and  narrow  pellucid  leaves  of  a  Potamogeton. 
The  latter  grow  two  or  three  together,  feflile  or  fome- 
what  fheathing,  at  each  joint;  and  are  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  linear,  with  very  fharp  teeth  or  fer- 
ratures,  and  very  deep  intermediate  finufes.  Flowers 
axillary,  feflile,  lolitary,  minute.  Capfule  elliptical,  not 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  fingle-feeded. 

The  above  was  the  only  fpecies  known  to  Linnaeus. 
He  originally  confidered  it  as  monoecious,  but  was  in¬ 
duced,  by  the  obfervations  of  Bernard  de  Juflieu,  to  re¬ 
move  the  genus  to  dioecia,  which,  however,  every  other 
perfon  has  found  to  be  a  millake.  The  remaining  fpecies 
are  the  Caulinia  of  Willdenow. 

2.  Naias  minor,  or  fmaller  naias  :  leaves  oppofite  or 
ternate,  linear-awl-fliaped,  recurved,  rigid,  with  trian¬ 
gular  fpinous  teeth.  Native  of  lakes  and  ditches  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany.  We  have  alio  fpecimens  gathered 
in  Swilferland  by  M.  du  Cros  ;  but  Haller  knew  it  not ; 
the  former,  which  is  his  N°  556,  Handing  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Lachenal  alone,  who  found  it  near  Baiil.  This 
fpecies  is  much  fmaller  than  the  preceding,  and,  as  Will¬ 
denow  obferves,  remarkably  brittle.  Capfule  of  a  more 
flender  figure. 

3.  Naias  Indica,  or  Indian  naias  :  leaves  oppofite  or 
ternate,  linear-awl-lhapcd,  wavy,  ereft  ;  the  younger  ones 
with  briftly  teeth  ;  ftipules  fringed.  Native  of  pools  at 
Tranquebar,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  fpecimens,  in  fruit, 
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were  gathered  in  1799,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bottler.  This- 
has  much  the  afpedl  of  fome  of  the  moft  narrow-leaved 
pond-weeds  ;  but  the  leaves  are  furnilhed  with  very  fine 
briftly  deciduous  teeth,  fo  as  to  feem  a  miniature  refem- 
blance  of  Fucus  aculeatus,  nor  are  there  any  intermediate 
finufes.  The  membranous  ftipules,  attached  to  the  bafe 
of  each  leaf,  are  bearded,  or  fringed  at  the  furnmit.  Cao- 
fule  not  half  the  live  of  the  former,  elliptical. 

4.  Naias  tenuifolia,  or  fine-leaved  naias :  leaves  oppo¬ 
fite,  linear-awl-fliaped,  with  briftly  teeth ;  ftipules  fringed  ; 
calyx  of  the  male  flov'ers  entire  at  one  fide  ;  antherse 
llalked,  of  one  cell.  Found  near  Port  Jackfon,  as  well 
as  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland,  by  Mr.  R.  Brown, 
who  doubts  whether  it  be  truly  diftindl  from  the  third 
fpecies. 

5.  Naias  ftriata,  or  ftriated  naias  :  leaves  oppofite  or  al¬ 
ternate,  linear-awl-lhaped,  with  briftly  teeth  ;  ftipules 
abrupt,  toothed  ;  capfule  longitudinally  ftriate.  Gather¬ 
ed  in  the  ditches  of  Lombardy  in  1787.  The  habit  of 
this  is  very  near  N.  Indica  ;  nor  do  we  find  much  diftinc- 
tion  in  the  leaves.  The  ftipules  are  rather  toothed  than 
fringed,  and  the  capfule  is  marked  with  numerous  longi¬ 
tudinal  ribs,  which,  added  to  the  difference  of  their  na¬ 
tive  countries,  induces  us  to  feparate  the  two  fpecies. 

6.  Naias  flexilis,  or  Ihort-leaved  naias  :  leaves  whorled, 
linear  ;  entire  in  their  lower  part ;  minutely  toothed,  and 
fpreading,  at  the  extremity.  Sent  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muh¬ 
lenberg,  from  pools  and  ditches  near  Lancafter,  in  Penn- 
fylvania.  It  is  readily  known  from  all  the  reft,  by  its  leaves 
growing  from  three  to  fix  at  each  joint,  and  being  of  a 
broader  fhorter  figure,  entire,  except  near  the  extremity, 
where  they  are  minutely  and  copioufly  toothed,  but  not 
finuated.  The  fruit  is  elliptic-oblong,  fmooth. 

NA'IB.  See  Nabob,  p.499. 

NAIBA'Y,  a  town  of  Nubia  :  126  miles  fouth  of  Syene. 

_NA'IC,  or  Na'ig,  f.  in  the  Indian  armies,  a  fu baiter n 
officer  of  the  fepoys,  equal  in  rank  to  a  corporal. 

NA'ID,  the  interior  of  the  great  defert  of  Arabia,  in¬ 
habited  by  a  few  fcattered  tribes  of  feeble  and  wretched 
Arabs. 

NAID  CHO'KEY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car¬ 
natic,  near  the  coaft  of  Coromandel :  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  Pullicate. 

NA'IDES,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Culmbach  :  four  miles  north  of  Wonfiedel. 

NAIL,./!  [ntegl,  Sax.  nagel,  Germ.]  The  hard  cruft 
or  horny  fubftance  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 
See  the  article  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  588,  9. — The  Romans' 
were  very  curious  in  the  cutting  and  forming  the  nails, 
and  had  it  done  by  artifts,  who  made  an  employment  of  it! 
The  Chinefe  doctors  and  literati  pique  themfelves  on  the 
exceffive  length  of  their  nails.  F.  le  Compte  fays,  fome  of 
them  wear  nails  nearly  as  long  as  their  fingers.  Chambers . 
The  meaneft  fculptor  in  the  dEmilian  fquare 
Can  imitate  in  brafs  the  nails  and  hair ; 

Expert  in  trifles.  Dnjden. 

The  talons  of  birds ;  the  claws  or  paws  of  beafts. 

NAIL,  J'.  A  fpike  of  metal  by  which  things.are  faftened 
together. — An  equivocal  word,  ufed  for  the  nail  of  the 
hand  or  foot,  and  for  an  iron  nail  to  fallen  any  thin<- 

As  one  nail  hy  its  ftrength  drives  out  another. 

So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 

Is  by  a  newer  objeft  foon  forgotten.  Shakefpeare. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  nails  are  very  numerous.  As, 
Bach-nails ,  made  with  flat  thanks  to  hold  fit  ft,  and  not 
open  the  wood.  Clamp-nails,  thole  proper  to  fallen  the 
clamps  in  buildings,  &c.  Clafp-naiis,  whole  heads  are 
flatted,  and,  clafping  and  flicking. into  the  wood,  render 
the  work  fmooth,  fo  as  to  admit  a  plane  over  it.  Clench- 
nails,  thofe  ufed  by  boat,  barge,  See.  builders,  with  boves 
or  nuts,  and  often  without ;  lor  fine  work,  they  are  made 
with  clafp-heads,  or  with  the  head  beat  Hat  on  two  fides. 

Clout- 
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Clout-nails,  thofe  ordinarily  tiled  for  nailing  on  of  clouts 
to  axle-trees ;  they  are  flat-headed  nails,  and  iron-work, 
is  ufually  fixed  with  thefe  nails.  Dech-nails ,  thofe  proper 
for  faftening  of  decks  in  (hips,  doubling  of  Ihipping,  and 
floors  laid  with  planks.  Dog-nails,  or  j-bent  nails,  proper 
for  faftening  of  hinges  to  doors,  &c.  Flat-points  are  of 
two  kinds  ;  viz.  long,  much  ufed  in  fliipping,  and  proper 
where  there  is  occafion  to  draw  and  hold  faft,  yet  no  ne- 
ceflity  of  clenching  ;  and  jhort,  which  are  fortified  with 
points,  to  drive  into  oak,  or  other  hard  wood.  Lead-nails, 
ufed  to  nail  lead,  leather,  and  canvas,  to  hard  wood  :  thefe 
are  clout-nails  dipped  in  lead  or  folder.  Port-nails,  com¬ 
monly  ufed  to  nail  hinges  to  the  ports  of  fhips.  Ribbing- 
nails,  ufed  to  fallen  the  ribbing,  to  keep  the  ribs  of  IhLps 
in  their  place  in  building.  Rofe-nails  are  drawn  four- 
fquare  in  the  (hank,  and  commonly  in  a  round  tool.  Ro- 
ther-nails,  chiefly  ufed  to  fallen  rother-irons  to  fitips. 
Scupper-nails,  much  ufed  to  fallen  leather  and  canvas  to 
wood.  Sheathing-nails,  ufed  to  fallen  lheathing-boards 
to  fhips  :  the  rule  for  their  length  is,  to  have  them  full 
three  times  as  long  as  the  board  is  thick.  Brads,  long 
and  flender,  without  heads,  chiefly  ufed  for  thin  deal 
work,  to  prevent  fplitting.  To  which  may  be  added 
tacks ;  the  fmallell  ferving  to  fallen  paper  to  wood  ;  mid¬ 
dling,  for  wool-cards  and  oars ;  and  larger,  for  upholfte- 
rers  and  pumps.  They  are  dillinguilhed  by  the  names  of 
white-tacks,  or  tin-tacks,  and  two-penny,  three-penny, 
and  four-penny,  tacks  ;  being  fo  much  per  hundred  of 
fix  fcore. 

The  immenfe  confumption  of  nails  in  all  the  mecha 
nical  arts  and  trades,  caufes  their  fabrication  to  be  a  con- 
fiderable  branch  of  national  manufafture.  It  is  chiefly 
carried  on  in  Staffordlhire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dud¬ 
ley,  Wolverhampton,  and  Birmingham  ;  indeed,  it  is  the 
principal  confumption  of  the  malleable  iron  made  in  that 
part  of  England.  The  iron  ufed  in  the  nail-trade  is  of 
the  cheapell  fort,  chiefly  made  in  the  pudling-furnaces, 
and  worked  by  rollers  inllead  of  a  forge-hammer.  This 
metal  is,  by  repeated  rolling,  reduced  into  fmall  thin  bars, 
which  are  then  palled  through  the  grooves  of  the  flitting- 
roilers,  and  thus  divided  or  flit  into  three,  four,  five.,  or  fix, 
fmall  fquare  rods,  of  a  proper  fize  to  make  nails.  Thefe, 
which  are  called  nail-rods,  are  a  very  extenfive  article  of 
trade.  The  nailers  refide  chiefly  in  the  cottages,  where 
the  women  and  children  aflill  in  the  labour.  They  em¬ 
ploy  forges,  fuch  as  are  ufed  by  fmiths  ;  but  the  bellows 
are  very  lightly  loaded,  fo  that  a  very  fmall  motion  given 
to  them  now  and  then  will  blow  fufliciently  to  heat  the 
rods;  two,  three,  or  four,  of  which,  according  to  their 
fize,  are  always  kept  in  the  fire  together;  and,  when  any' 
one  has  a  good  red  heat,  the  nailer  takes  it  out  of  the  fire, 
and,  battering  it  on  the  anvil,  brings  it  to  a  lharp  fquare 
point  at  two  or  four  llrokes ;  he  then  applies  it  over  the 
edge  of  a  chifel  fixed  on  an  anvil,  and,  byftriking  a  (ingle 
blow  on  the  rod,  cuts  off  a  fufficient  length  to  make  a 
nail,  which  falls  into  a  tin  pan  ;  then  he  makes  another, 
and,  cutting  it  off  likewife,  returns  the  end  of  the  rod  to 
the  fire  for  another  heat;  now,  with  a  pair  of  tweezers, 
like  fugar-tongs,  he  takes  up  the  nail,  and  introduces  its 
point  into  a  fquare  tapering  hole,  made  acrofs  through 
the  end  of  an  iron  tool  or  mould  ;  by  ftriking  a  blow  or 
two  on  the  end  of  the  iron,  he  flattens  it  down,  and  forms 
a  head,  the  figure  of  which  is  determined  by  the  number 
and  direction  of  the  blows  given  it.  This  procefs  is  con¬ 
duced  with  furprifing  rapidity,  as  the  nailers,  by  long 
pra&ice,  acquire  a  mechanical  habit  of  forming  a  com¬ 
plete  nail  by  a  certain  number  of  llrokes,  fo  as  never  in 
the  courfe  of  an  hour  to  make  an  unneceffary  movement. 
For  large  nails,  they  can  only  make  one,  and  cut  it  off,  at 
each  time  they  take  the  iron  from  the  fire;  becaufe  they 
would  be  unable  to  get  the  heading  finiflied  whilll  they 
were  fufliciently  hot.  The  length  of  the  nail  is  regulated 
by  a  flop,  fixed  at  a  certain  dillance  from  the  edge  of  the 
chifel,  fo  that  the  point  of  the  nail  being  applied  to  this, 
determines  the  proper  place  for  the  edge  of  the  chifel. 
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The  fize  of  the  mould  withinfidc,  and  the  dimenfions  to 
which  the  point  of  the  nail  is  reduced  by  hammering, 
caufes  the  cut  end  to  project  above  the  furface  of  the 
mould  more  or  lefs ;  fo  that  the  head  will  be  thicker  or 
thinner,  and  have  its  quantity  of  metal  regulated,  by  the 
degree  of  taper  given  to  the  point ;  therefore,  the  art  of 
the  workman  is  difplayed  in  linking  with  a  due  force,  fo 
that  every  nail  fhall  be  made  of  the  fame  fize,  by  a  certain 
number  of  blows.  In  tlfis  manner  the  greater  number  of 
all  nails  are  made  ;  but  the  great  expenle  of  labour  has 
induced  many  manufacturers  to  turn  their  attention  to 
inventions  which  would  diminifli  the  labour,  fo  as  to  ena¬ 
ble  them  to  bring  their  nails  to  the  market  at  reduced 
prices,  or  of  a  better  quality.  Many  patents  have  been 
taken  out  for  thefe  inventions,  fomeof  which  we  (hall 
briefly  notice. 

Mr.  W.  Finch,  of  Wimboorne  in  Staffordlhire,  obtained 
a  patent  in  July  1790,  for  manufacturing  nails  by  machi¬ 
nery.  He  propofed,  by  means  of  a  water  or  (team  mill 
giving  motion  to  a  main-lhaft  or  axis,  to  actuate  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  hammers,  to  work  either  in  a  tilt  or  lift  man¬ 
ner.  By  thefe  hammers  the  nails  were  to  be  forged  ;  but 
the  operation  was  to  be  divided  among  three  people  for 
headed  hails  ;  thus,  one  to  attend  the  fire,  and  carry  the 
rods,  as  fall  as  they  were  properly  heated,  to  the  fecond 
perfon,  ftationed  before  the  hammer,  who  would  make 
the  nails  in  the  molt  expedi  ions  manner,  by  only  turn¬ 
ing  the  rod  about  under  the  hammer  ;  when  cut  off,  the/ 
were  taken  by  the  third  perfon,  who  finilhed  the  heads  in 
a  tool  as  above  deferibed,  but  by  means  of  a  hammer 
worked  by  machinery,  inllead  of  hard  labour.  By  thefe 
contrivances,  in  conlequence  of  the  more  fpeedy  motion 
of  the  machine-hammers,  feveral  nails  were  to  be  made 
at  once  heating  of  the  rod ;  whereas,  by  the  old  method, 
only  one,  or  two  at  molt,  could  be  made;  thus  making 
a  great  faving  of  labour;  and,  as  the  operation  required 
noftrength,  children  might  ealily  make  the  larged fpikes ; 
the  motion  of  the  hammer  being  fo  regular,  that  they 
could  eafily  acquire  a  dexterity  in  turning  the  rods  pro¬ 
perly  to  receive  the  blows. 

In  the  fame  year,  Mr.  Thomas  Clifford,  of  the  city  of 
Briltol,  obtained  two  patents  for  the  manufacture  of  nails 
of  every  kind.  The  principle  on  which  his  fird  invention 
was  founded,  was  that  of  making  the  nails  in  a  die  ;  that 
is,  by  having  a  die,  or  the  impreflion  of  the  nail  to  be  cut, 
formed  in  one  or  more  pieces  of  Heel ;  and  the  iron,  of 
which  the  nails  are  to  be  formed,  is  drawn  or  rolled  into 
the  proper  form  or  thicknefs,  and,  by  a  force  adapted  to 
the  purpofe,  preffed  into  a  cavity  or  die,  fo  as  to  form  the 
nails  either  complete,  or  lo  nearly  complete  as  that  they 
can  be  finilhed  with  very  little  labour.  This  operation 
may  be  done  in  feveral  ways;  but  the  one  particularly  re¬ 
commended  by  Mr.  Clifford  is  by  rollers  of  iron  or  flee], 
and  worked  either  by  water,  fleam,  wind,  horfes,  &c.  The 
two  rollers  are  to  be  made  of  iron,  and  cafed  with  Heel, 
each  of  the  fame  diameter,  which  is  proportioned  to  the 
length  and  fize  of  the  nail  intended  to  be  made.  Each 
roller  Ihould  have  a  cog-wheel  on  it,  the  cogs  of  one 
roller  to  work  into  thofe  of  the  other,  fo  that  both  the 
rollers  may  perform  the  fame  exaCt  revolution.  One  half 
the  imprefs  of  the  nail  is  to  be  cut  in  the  lurface  of  one 
roller,  the  other  half  in  the  other;  fo  that  the  two  im- 
preffions  form  a  cavity  or  die  of  the  exaCl  form  of  a  nail 
extending  the  lengthways  of  the  nail  on  the  circumference 
of  the  rollers ;  and,  as  many  impreffions  of  the  fame  kind 
may  be  cut  in  the  rollers,  one  at  the  end  of  the  other,  as 
will  complete  their  circumference,  and  continue  the  ca¬ 
vity  all  round  the  rollers;  the  point  of  one  nail  joining 
the  head  of  the  next,  or  the  two  points  and  two  heads 
joining  each  other.  The  rollers  mull,  in  this  as  in  other 
cafes,  be  made  to  work  very  true  and  clofe  to  each  other. 
The  mode  of  operation  is  this  :  A  rod  of  iron,  previoufly 
rolled  or  drawn  to  a  convenient  fize,  is  to  be  heated,  and, 
while  hot,  the  end  of  it  is  put  between  the  rollers  into  the 
cavity  or  die  which  forms  the  impreflion  of  the  nail.  The 
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rollers,  being  now  put  in  motion,  will  draw  the  iron 
through,  and,  prefling  it  into  the  cavities  or  dies,  form 
the  iron  into  nails,  one  joined  to  the  other,  which  mull 
afterwards  be  feparated  by  means  of  inftruments  aCting 
as  nippers,  (hears,  chifels,  &c.  The  rollers,  being  made 
to  work  very  clofe  to  each  other  where  the  edge  of  the 
nail  is  formed,  will  prevent  much  of  the  metal  from  being 
prefled  out  on  each  fide  of  the  nail ;  and  what  is  prefi'ed  out 
may  be  cut  off  by  inftruments.  adapted  to  the  purpofe. 
Several  pairs  of  rollers  may  be  made  to  work  together,  and 
each  pair  may  have  feveral  rows  of  dies  cut  on  them,  fo  as 
to  form  the  imprefiion  for  feveral  firings  of  nails  ;  and  a 
rod  of  iron,  being  put  into  each  of  them,  will  roll  out  as 
many  firings  of  nails  with  one  revolution  of  the  roller's. 
A  pair  of  rollers  may  all'o  have  the  greater  part  of  their 
furface  cut  with  dies,  and  a  flat  bed  made  to  pal’s  between 
the  rollers,  fo  as  to  form  flieet-nails  ;  all  of  them  connected 
to  one  another  by  thin  plates  of  the  iron  of  which  they  are 
compofed  ;  and  this  would  require  each  nail  to  be  cut 
out,  or  feparated  from  the  fheet  by  proper  inftruments. 

Mr.  Clifford's  fecond  invention  confifts,  i ft.  in  drawing 
the  iron  or  other  metal  into  a  tapering  or  wedge-like  form, 
according  to  the  length  and  thicjcnefs  of  the  different 
fizes  of  nails  to  be  made.  zdly.  The  nails  are  to  be  cut 
out  of  thofe  wedge-like  or  tapering  plates  by  means  of  a 
punch,  the  face  of  which  is  made  according  to  the  fize, 
taper,  and  form,  of  the  nail  to  be  cut  out;  as  alfo  having 
a  hollow  bolfter,  the  hollow'  or  aperture  of  which  mult 
alfo  be  made  of  the  fize  and  form  of  a  nail,  and  confe- 
quently  to  fit  and  receive  the  punch  above-mentioned. 
The  punch,  thus  fitted  to  the  bed,  and  Hiding  in  a  proper 
frame  to  keep  it  fleady,  will,  by  a  blow,  or  by  prelfure, 
cut  or  force  part  of  the  taper-plate  into  and  through  the 
aperture  of  the  bed  fitting  to  it,  and  by  which  the  nail  is 
formed.  This  operation  is  by  the  manufacturers  of  buckles, 
buttons,  &c.  called  cutting-out.  3dly.  To  form  the  heads 
of  liorfe-nails  called  roj'e-lieads,  and  others  of  nearly  a 
dimilar  kind  ;  after  the  operations  of  drawing  and  cutting 
out,  the  nail  is  to  be  put  into  a  heading-tool,  alfo  called 
abed,  which  bed  receives  the  nail,  excepting  a  (mail  por¬ 
tion  at  the  thick  end,  out  of  which  the  head  is  formed  by 
a  punch  or  die.  This  die,  by  blow  or  preflure,  forms  the 
head  as  required ;  and  when  the  nails  are  made  of  hard 
iron,  after  they  are  cut  in  the  way  deferibed,  the  thick  end 
is  made  hot  before  they  are  put  into  the  bed,  or  heading- 
tool.  4thly.  Another  method  adopted  in  the  manufacture 
of  nails  is,  by  cutting  them  out  of  or  from  plates  of  equal 
thicknefs,  and  afterwards  to  point  them  either  by  ham¬ 
mer  or  other  preflure.  5thly.  In  making  nails  that  are 
of  a  triangular  form,  the  plate  or  ftrip  of  iron  is  prefi’ed  or 
damped  into  a  die,  having  impreflions  cut  to  the  form  of 
fuch  nails,  after  which  they  are  cut  out  by  a  punch. 
Mep.  of  Arts,  vol.  vii.  and  ix. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  a  very  extenfive  trade  was 
e’ftablifhed  in  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  of  cut  brads: 
that  kind  of  nails  called  brads,  having  no  head,  or  at  lead 
only  a  fmall  projecting  leaf  on  one  fide,  was  eafily  cut 
out  by  machinery,  without  the  trouble  of  forging;  but 
latterly  the  method  has  been  improved,  fo  far  as  to 
produce  all  kinds  of  fmall  nails.  The  iron  is  rolled  out 
to  large  thin  flieets,  of  the  proper  thicknes  to  form  a  nail ; 
this  is  cut  up  by  flrong  (hears  into  parallel  flips  or  rib¬ 
bands,  the  width  of  them  being  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  intended  nails,  which  are  cut  off,  one  at  a  time,  from 
the  end  of  the  (lip:  the  cutting-line  is  not  exaCtly  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  length  of  the  piece,  but  rather  inclined, 
fo  as  to  make  the  nail  which  is  cut  off  fharp  at  one  end  ; 
the  next  time  the  cutting-line  is  inclined  the  other  way, 
fo  that  the  head  of  one  nail  is  cut  from  the  fame  edge  of 
the  flip  as  the  point  of  the  next,  and  fo  on  alternately. 
The  cutting  is  performed  by  the  fly-prefs,  proper  dies  or 
efitters  being  applied  in  it:  the  lower  or  fixed  die  con- 
fids  of  a  cutter  or  bar  of  fteel  fet  up  edgeways,  and  one  of 
the  angles  of  its  upper  fide  is  ground  to  a  fharp  ftraight 
edge.  The  Aider  of  the  prefs  carries  a  die,  confiding  of 


a  fquare  bar  of  fteel  moving  perpendicularly  by  the  aCHon 
of  the  ferew  ;  and,  when  it  is  forced  down,  one  of  its  flat 
Aides  applies  exactly  againfl  the  ftraight  edge  of  the  fixed 
cutter  above-mentioned  ;  but,  when  the  moving  cutter  is 
raifed  up  to  the  higheft,  a  part  is  obferved  where  its  flat 
fide  is  cut  away  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  confider- 
able  fpace  between  its  face  and  the  edge  of  the  fixed 
cutter  at  one  end  of  the  edge,  but  touching  it  at  the 
other.  By  this  means,  when  the  end  of  a  flip  of  iron  is 
prefled  againfl  the  face  of  the  moving  cuttei'in  its  reduced 
part,  a  fhort  piece  of  the  end  of  the  flip  will  projeCl  over 
the  edge  of  the  fixed  cutter,  and,  the  moving  cutter  being- 
forced  down  by  the  ferew  of  the  prefs,  the  fhoulder  of  the 
part^  which  is  cut  away  comes  down  upon  the  end  of  the 
flip,  cutting  it  off  to  the  line  of  the  edge  of  the  fixed 
cutter,  and  therefore  removing  a  fmall  piece  from  the 
end,  which,  being  of  a  proper  breadth  at  one  end,  and  re¬ 
gularly  tapered  away  to  nothing  at  the  other,  makes  a 
very  good  brad.  The  circumftance  of  its  being  parallel 
in  the  other  direction,  is  the  great  recommendation  to 
this  kind  of  nail,  becaufe  it  will  drive  without  firfl  mak¬ 
ing  any  hole  in  the  wood,  and  does  not  fplit :  the  point 
of  a  nail  of  this  kind  is  like  the  edge  of  a  chifel,  and,  the 
length  of  this  edge  being  fet  acrofs  the  grain  of  the  wood, 
when  driven  down,  it  cuts  through,  and  divides  all  the 
fibres  of  the  wood  it  meets  with,  and,  by  turning  the 
divided  ends  of  them  down,  as  it  is  driven  deeper,  their 
elafticity  binds  the  nail  forcibly  between  them,  fo  that 
this  nail  will  hold  in  the  wood  fafler  than  any  other 
kind,  but,  being  parallel  in  the  other  direction,  does  not 
tend  to  open  or  fplit  the  wood  in  the  direction  of  the 
grain. 

Meflrs.  Wilmore  and  Tonk  obtained  a  patent,  in  i8o3, 
for  a  method  of  cutting  nails,  which  they  have  thus  de¬ 
feribed.  They  take  a  nail-rod,  of  a  fize  fuitable  to  that 
of  the  nail  intended  to  be  manufactured,  and,  applying  it 
to  a  common  ferew-prefs,  mounted  with  proper  cutters, 
cut  off  from  the  end  of  the  rod  two  pieces  at  once,  ob¬ 
liquely  acrofs  the  rod  in  one  place,  and  direCtly  acrofs  it 
in  another.  Two  ftuds  or  tops  are  fet  up,  which  are 
attached  to  the  prefs,  and  are  moveable  in  the  direction  of 
the  rod,  for  the  purpofe  of  afeertaining  the  length  of  the 
nail;  and  both  ftuds  are  adjuflable  in  the  crofs-direCtion 
of  the  rod,  fo  that  the  obliquity  of  the  cut,  according  to 
the  kind  of  nail  to  be  made,  is  thereby  determined,  as 
well  as  the  length  of  the  nail.  This  is  called  the  firfl 
operation.  The  fecond  operation  is  to  anneal  the  pieces 
fo  cut  off,  if  the  iron  fhould  not  be  fufficiently  malleable, 
which  is  done  in  the  ufual  and  well-known  manner. 
The  third  operation  is  that  of  heading,  which,  for  clafp- 
head  nails,  confifts  of  two  parts,  one  for  gathering,  and 
the  other  for  forming  the  head  of  the  nail.  The  firfl  part 
of  this  operation  is  performed  by  putting  a  piece,  cut  off 
the  rod  of  iron  as  before  deferibed,  into  a  pair  of  clams, 
leaving  as  much  of  the  thick  end  projecting  above  the 
clams  as  is  fufiicient  to  form  the  head.  Thele  clams  have 
fteel  bits  let  into  them  with  fharp  edges,  which  pi^efs  only 
againfl  the  two  oppofite  Aides  of  the  piece,  and  which  have 
the  effeCl  of  two  chifels,  when  the  punch  of  the  prefs  is 
brought  down  upon  the  piece  with  confiderable  force,  and 
raife  or  gather  up  iron  towards  forming  the  head.  The 
fecond  part  of  this  operation  is  to  put  the  nail,  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  into  another  pair  of  clams,  having  bits  to  cor- 
refpond  to  the  under  fide  of  the  head  ;  and  the  punch, 
having  the  imprefiion  of  the  upper  fide  of  the  head  en¬ 
graved  or  funk  into  it,  is  brought  to  prefs  ftrongly  upon 
the  head  in  the  clams,  and  thereby  the  clafp-head  is  pro¬ 
perly  formed. 

For  nails  intended  to  have  rofe-heads,  or  any  other 
kind  of  heads  exbept  clafp-heads,  the  firfl  part  of  this 
heading-operation  is  not  abfolutely  neceflary;  but  the 
bits,  which  for  clafp-nails  mull  have  (harp  edges,  muff  for 
the  other  nails  have  blunt  edges,  to  prevent  the  under¬ 
cutting.  For  the  fecond  part  of  this  operation,  the  piece 
is  put  either  into  a  pair  of  clams,  or  into  the  tool  com- 
*  monly 
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monly  called  a  bore,  and  then  prefled  With  punches  pro¬ 
perly  engraved,  or  funk,  according  to  the  kind  of  head 
•wanted.  ° By  the  firft  of  all  thefe  operations,  the  piece 
cut  off  the  rod  of  iron  is  formed  fomething  like  a  mortife- 
chiffel.  The  fourth  operation  is  to  point  it,  which  is 
done  by  putting  the  piece  into  a  bed  of  fteel,  in  which  is 
cut  a  nick  or  groove  having  parallel  fldes,  but  the  bottom 
rifing  towards  the  end,  where  the  nail  is  to  be  formed  ; 
the  end  of  the  punch,  which  preffes  upon  the  point  of 
the  nail,  is  made  to  projeCt  more  than  the  other  part,  fo 
as  to  meet  the  correfponding  part  of  the  bed,  when  the 
punch  is  brought  upon  the  nail.  The  groove  or  nick  in 
the  bed  fhould  be  juft  wide  enough  to  receive  the  nail 
eafily,  but  prevent  it  from  twilling  when  the  imprefiion 
is  made.  The  nail  is  put  twice  into  the  nick,  once  within 
the  chifel,  from  the  end  lying  horizontal,  and  next  turn¬ 
ing  a  quarter  round  to  prefs  the  chifel-edge  into  a  pointed 
form.  If  the  nails,  by  the  ftrong  preffure  which  is  necef- 
fary  in  this  operation,  Ihould  become  too  hard  to  clench, 
they  are  to  be  annealed  in  the  ufual  way,  which  may  be 
called  the  fifth  operation.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth, 
operations,  above  defcribed,  are  applied  to  nails,  or  pieces 
cut  off  from  flieet  or  rolled  iron  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  but 
as,  in  confequence  of  the  fifth  operation,  which  is  neceffary 
to  give  them  the  quality  of  clenching,  they  are  apt  to  be 
too  foft  to  drive  well,  a  fixth  operation  is  applied,  viz. 
quenching  them  in  water  when  red-hot,  which  gives 
them  ftiffnefs  enough  to  drive  without  rendering  them 
too  brittle  to  clench. 

The  Americans  appear  to  have  carried  the  invention 
of  cutting  nails  by  machinery  to  a  greater  perfection  than 
has  been  done  in  this  country.  From  fome  letters,  pub- 
lifhed  in  1810,  by  the  American  fecretary  to  the  treafury, 
in  his  report  on  the  manufactures  of  that  country,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  have  invented  machines  which  perform 
the  cutting  and  heading  at  one  operation,  and  with  fuch 
rapidity,  that  one  machine  will  furnifh  upwards  of  a 
hundred  nails  per  minute.  He  fays,  “The  importance  of 
nail-machinery  in  Maffachufetts,  and  of  all  that  relates  to 
rolling  and  flitting-mills,  with  which  nail-machinery  is 
immediately  connected,  requires  that  a  particular  account 
fhould  be  given  of  them.  In  old  countries  nails  are 
forged;  here  they  are  cut;  and  it  is  curious  to  trace  the 
progrefs  of  American  genius  through  the  various  Heps  of 
this  invention.  Twenty  years  ago  fome  men,  now  un¬ 
known,  and  then  in  obfcurity,  began  by  cutting  flices 
out  of  old  hoops,  and  by  a  common  vice,  griping  thefe 
pieces,  headed  them  with  feveral  ftrokes  of  the  hammer : 
by  progreflive  improvements  flitting-mills  were  built,  and 
the  (hears  and  the  heading-tools  were  perfected  ;  yet  much 
labour  and  expenfe  were  requifite  to  make  nails.  In  a 
little  time,  Jacob  Perkins,  Jonathan  Ellis,  and  a  few 
others,  put  into  execution  the  thought  of  cutting  and  of 
heading  nails  by  water ;  but,  being  more  intent  upon  their 
machinery  than  upon  their  pecuniary  affairs,  they  were 
unable  to  profecute  the  bulinefs.  At  different  times 
other  men  have  fpent  fortunes  in  improvements;  and  it 
may  befaid  with  truth,  that  more  than  a  million  of  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  expended;  but  at  length  thefe  joint  efforts 
are  crowned  with  complete  fuccefs,  and  we  are  now  able 
to  manufacture  at  about  one-third  of  the  expenfe  that 
wrought-uails  can  be  manufactured  for,  and  nails  which 
are  fuperior  to  them  ;  for  at  leaft  three-fourths  of  the 
purpofes  to  which  nails  are  applied,  and  for  the  molt  of 
thofe  purpofes,  they  are  full  as  good.  The  machines 
made  ufe  of  by  Odiorne,  thofe  lately  invented  by  Jona¬ 
than  Ellis,  and  a  few  others,  prefent  very  fine  fpecimens 
of  American  genius. 

“  To  northern  carpenters  it  is  well  known,  that  in  al- 
moft  all  inftances  it  is  unneceffary  to  bore  a  hole  before 
driving  a  cut  nail ;  all  that  is  requifite  is,  to  place  the 
^cutting  edge  of  the  nail  acrofs  the  grain  of  the  wood  :  it 
is  alfo  true,  that  cut  nails  will  hold  better  in  the  wood. 
Thefe  qualities  are,  in  fome  rough  building  works,  worth 
swenty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  article,  which  is 
Yol.  XVI.  No.  1131. 
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equal  to  the  whole  expenfe  of  manufacturing.  For  fheath- 
ing  and  drawing,  cut  nails  are  full,  as  good  as  wrought 
nails  :  only  in  one  refpeCt  are  the  bell  wrought  nails  a  lit¬ 
tle  fuperior  to  cut  nails,  and  that  is,  where  it  is  neceffary 
they  fhould  be  clenched.  The  manufacture  of  cut  nails' 
was  born  in  our  country,  and  has,  within  its  bofom,  ad¬ 
vanced  through  all  the  various  ftages  of  infancy  to  man¬ 
hood  ;  and,  no  doubt,  we  (hall  foon  be  able,  by  receiving 
properencouragement,  to renderthem  fuperior  to  wrought 
nails  in  every  particular.” 

NAIL,  f  A  ftud  ;  a  bofs  : 

For  not  the  defk  with  filver  nails, 

Nor  bureau  of  expenfe, 

Nor  ftandifh  well  japan’d,  avails 

To  writing  of  good  fenfe.  Swift. 

On  the  Nail.  Readily;  immediately;  without  delay.  I 
once  fuppofed  it  from  a  counter  ftudded  with  nails,  but 
have  fince  found  in  an  old  record,  Inhere  J'uper  ungnem,. 
It  therefore  means  into  the  hand,  Johnjon. 

We  want  our  money  on  the  nail; 

The  banker’s  ruin’d  if  he  pays.  Swift. 

Nail  is  alfo  a  fort  of  long  meafure,  chiefly  ufed  in  the 
commerce  of  cloths;  containing  two  inches  and  a  quarter, 
or  the  fixteenth  part  of  a  yard. 

To  NAIL,  v.  a.  [naeghan,  Sax.]  To  faften  with  nails ; 
to  faften  as  with  nails. — How  (hall  they  come  to  thee,5 
whom  thou  haft  nayle.il  to  their  bed  ?  Donne. 

Unto  the  crofs  he  nails  thy  enemies; 

The  law  that  is  againft  thee,  and  the  fins 

Of  all  mankind,  with  him  are  crucify’d.  Milton. 

He  clafp’d  his  hand  upon  the  wounded  part. 

The  fecond  (haft  came  fwift  and  unefpy’d, 

And  pierc’d  his  hand,  and  nail'd  it  to  his  fide.  Dryden. 

To  ftud  with  nails. — Thofe  (tars  which  nail  heaven’s 
pavement.  Fanfhaw's  Tv.  of  Pajl.  Fido. 

In  golden  armour  glorious  to  behold, 

The  rivets  of  your  arms  were  nail'd  with  gold.  Dryden. 

NAI'LER,  f.  One  whofe  trade  is  to  forge  nails  ;  a  nail- 
maker. 

NAIL'ERY,  f.  A  manufactory  for  nails. — Near  the 
bridge  is  a  large  alms-houfe,  and  a  vaft  nailery.  Pennant. 

NAIL'LERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vendee:  nine  miles  weft  of  Fontenay  le  Comte. 

NAILLOU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Garonne  :  fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Villefranche, 
and  eighteen  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Touloufe. 

NAIM,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Oman  : 
eighty  miles  north-weft  of  Haffek. 

NAIN,  or  Naim,  a  village  of  Paleftine,  fituated  at  the 
bottom  of  Mount  Hermon  on  the  north  fide,  was  anciently 
a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Iffachar,  in  the  province  of  Galilee. 
It  was  near  the  gates  of  this  city  that  our  Saviour  reftored 
to  life  the  only  fon  of  a  widow,  and  where  he  infpired 
Mary  Magdalen  to  come  and  mourn  for  her  fins  at  his 
feet.  Thefe  circumftances  alone  make  this  place  worthy 
of  notice ;  for  at  prefent  Nain  is  only  a  hamlet  inhabited 
by  Chriftians,  Mahometans,  and  Hebrews,  where  there  is 
not  a  Angle  monument  to  attraCl  the  curiofity  of  the 
traveller. 

NAIN,  a  Moravian  fettlement  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  La¬ 
brador,  near  the  entrance  of  Davis’s  Straits,  fouth-fouth- 
weit  of  Cape  Farewell.  From  obfervations  made  here  in 
1778,  1779,  and  1780,  the  mean  temperature  feems  to  have 
been  3o°.54.'.  The  greateft  heat  obferved  in  1780  w'as  84°, 
viz.  in  July ;  and  the  greateft  cold  in  1779  was  36°.  There 
is  no  appearance  of  fummer  before  July;  though  the 
winters  are  faid  to  be  lefs  fevere  than  formerly.  Lat. 
57.  N.  Ion.  61.  30.  W. 

NAIN,  a  Moravian  fettlement  in  Pennfylvania,  on 
Lehigh  river,  eftablifhed  in  1763:  fifty  miles  north  of 
Philadelphia. 

NAIN,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tripoli. 
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MAIN  (I.ouis-Sebaftian  le),  better  known  by  the  name 
ot  Tihlemont.  See  that  word. 

NAI'NA,  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty-two  miles  fouth- 
ffiuth-weft  of  Calcutta. 

NAI'NSOGK,  a  river  of  Lahore,  which  runs  into  the 
Behut  twenty-two  miles  eaft  of  Puckholi. 

NAI'NTRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vienne;  nine  miles  fouth-weft  of  Chatellerault. 

NAJOO',  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  near 
the  weft  coaft  of  the  illand  of  Celebes.  Lat.  i.  21.  S. 
Ion.  124.  25.  E. 

NAIR,  Na'her,  or  Nay'er,  f.  A  name  which  is  given 
by  the  Malabarians  to  the  nobility  of  their  country,  who 
form  a  very  numerous  clafs  or  tribe,  out  of  which  the  fo- 
vereigns  of  Malabar  choofe  their  body-guard.  Many 
affirm  that  they  are  the  oldeft  nobility  in  the  world.  An¬ 
cient  writers  mention  them,  and  quote  the  la'w  which 
allows  the  Nair  ladies  to  have  many  hufbands. 

NAIRN,  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Moray-frith,  on  the  eaft  by 
the  /hire  of  Elgin,  and  on  the  fouth  and  weft  by  the 
county  of  Invernefs.  It  extends  about  twenty  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  twenty-two  in  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft.  Thefe,  however,  are  the  diftances  of 
its  extreme  parts  ;  but  its  general  breadth  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  twelve  miles.  This  county  formed  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  diftrift  of  Moray;  and,  like  Moray-Proper,  or 
Elginfhire,  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  natural 
diltinftions  of  its  furface.  For  the  breadth  of  from  three 
tofixorfeven  miles  along  the  ffiores,  the  country  is  ufiu- 
ally  level  and  extremely  fertile  ;  but,  as  it  recedes  farther 
from  the  coaft,  it  becomes  very  bleak  and  hilly.  The  foil 
on  the  level  grounds,  on  tire  eaft  fide  of  the  county,  is  a 
free  loam  on  a  fandy  or  gravelly  bottom  ;  and,  on  its  vveft- 
ern  portion,  either  a  rich  ftiff  clay,  or  a  gravelly  mould. 
Only  a  few  fpots  on  the  declivities,  ikirting  the  narrow 
vales  in  which  the  rivers  run,  are  under  cultivation,  or 
perhaps  fufceptible  of  it.  Agriculture,  as  a  fcience,  is 
little  underftood  in  any  part  of  the  county,  probably  lefs 
fo  indeed  than  any  other  in  Scotland.  The  inferior  te¬ 
nants  being  for  the  moft  part  too  poor  to  purchafe.proper 
implements  of  hufbandry,  thole  they  employ  are  of  their 
own  conftruftion,  and  confequently,  as  may  be  fuppofed, 
of  the  rudeft  (lamp.  Sheep  and  black  cattle  are  reared  in 
confiderable  numbers  in  Nairnffiire,  and  chiefly  fed  on 
the  natural  pafturage,  either  in  the  downs  along  the  fhore, 
or  in  the  moors  towards  the  bottom  of  the  mountains. 
The  flieep  are  of  the  fmall  white-faced  kind,  with  very  fine 
wool,  which  is  either  confumed  by  the  farmers  themfelves, 
orfold  into  other  diftrifts,  there  being  no  manufacture  yet 
eftablilhed  in  this  county. 

There  are  few  mineral  fubftances  in  Nairnlhire,  which 
can  be  applied  to  any  practical  purpofe.  All  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  coal,  lead,  and  iron,  which  have  induced  adven¬ 
turers  to  attempt  the  difcovery  of  mines  of  thefe  fub- 
rtances,  have  hitherto  proved  fallacious.  Neither  is  there 
any  lime-ltone  found  in  the  county  ;  but  its  abfence,  in 
an  agricultural  point  of  view,  is  lefs  to  be  lamented,  as 
marl  exifts  in  vaft  quantities  at  different  places,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  a  Fmall  loch  called  Conan,  and  in  the  vale  of 
Litie,  where  it  is  of  the  pureft  and  moft  valuable  kind. 
In  this  vale  is  the  extenfive  heath  of  Hoar-moor,  which 
Shakefpeare  has  confecrated  as  claffic  ground,  by  making 
it  the  fcene  of  the  meeting  of  Macbeth  and  the  weird- 
fifterhood,  in  the  celebrated  play  which  bears  the  name  of 
that  blood-ftained  ul'urper.  In  the  furrounding  hills  are 
Come  quarries  of  free-ftone ;  and  in  one  part  of  the  county 
there  is  alfo  one  of  a  dark  blue-ftone,  which  flames  in  the 
fire,  while  its  bulk  is  not  apparently  diminifhed. 

The  only  rivers  worthy  of  notice  in  this  county  are 
the  Findhorn  and  the  Nairn.  The  former  takes  its  rile 
in  Invernefslhire,  pafles  entirely  through  this  county  into 
that  of  Moray,  or  Murray,  and  difcharges  itfelfinto  the  fea 
at  the  bay  formed  by  the  land-hills  of  Culm.  The  Nairn 
alfo,  beginning  its  courfe  from  a  lake  in  Invernefslhire, 
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flows  through  a  confiderable  angle  of  Nairnffiire,  and  rails 
into  Moray-frith  near  the  county-town.  This  river  lkirts>, 
in  its  progrefs,.the  weftern  fide  of  the  field  of  Culloden,  in. 
which  terminated  the  rebellion  of  1745,  when  the  hopes- 
of  the  Stewart  family  w-ere  fruftrated.  There  is  a  fmall 
falmon-fiffiery  on  the  Nairn,  the  property  of  Mr.  Brodie 
of  Brodie. 

This  county  contains  four  entire  parilhes,  viz.  Arde- 
lauch,  Aultdearn,  Calder,  and  Nairn  ;  and  parts  of  five 
others ;  viz.  a  part  of  the  parifli  of  Dyke,  in  the  county 
of  Murray;  a  part  of  Urquhart,  in  Rofsffiire  ;  and  a  fmall1 
portion  of  Croy,  of  Moy,  and  of  Petty,  all  in  the  ffiire 
of  Invernefs.  In  the  parliamentary  reports  of  1801,  this 
county  is  ftated  lo  contain  1972  houfes,  and  8259  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  in  1811,  the  number  of  houfes  had  increafed  to 
2031,  but  the  inhabitants  are  returned  as  amounting  to 
8251.  There  is  probably  fome  error  in  one  of  thefe  re¬ 
turns.  Aultdearn  is  a  borough  of  barony,  and  is  me¬ 
morable  as  the  fcene  of  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  viftories 
of  the  duke  of  Montrofe  over  the  covenanters,  under 
lieutenant-general  Flurry,  in  1645.  Several  handfome 
refidences  are  difperfed  over  the  county,  of  which  the 
chief  are  Brodie,  Holme,  Boath,  Lethen,  Cantray,  and 
the  caftlte  of  Kilravock.  Nairnffiire  is  reprefented  in  par¬ 
liament  along  with  the  fmall  county  of  Cromarty;  each 
county  alternately  electing  their  joint  reprelentative. 

Several  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  cdunty  may  very 
properly  claim  attention.  Cawdor- Caftle  and  that  of 
Kilravock,  which  are  both  in  an  entire  ftate,  are  objefts- 
of  confiderable  antiquity  and  intereft  ;  fo  are  like  wife  the 
ruins  of  Penic,  Inffiough,  Moynefs,  and  Loughnadurb. 
Moynels  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  moft  extenfive 
manfions  in  Scotland  ;  and  Loughnadurb  is  remarkable 
for  having  fuftained  a  liege  againft  kings  Edward  I.  and  II. 
It  is  fituated  near  the  centre  of  a  deep  lake,  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  county,  and  almoft  fifteen  miles  from  any  in¬ 
habited  region  ;  fo  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  a 
ftate  of  fociety  which  could  give  it  importance,  either  in 
a  political  or  military  view.  North-weft  from  this  caftle, 
about  four  miles,  in  a  narrow  and  folitary  vale,  in  which 
the  river  Findhorn  flows,  ftands  a  very  curious  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  obelilk  kind,  about  half  the  height  of  the 
celebrated  one  near  Forres.  The  flag  pf  this  monument 
is  fo  thin,  that  Mr.  Leflie  thinks  it  “  might  be  carried  to 
fome  diftance,  by  two  vigorous  men  pradlifed  in  fiuch  ex- 
ercifes.”  It  is  let  up  the  fide  of  a  cairn  of  ftones,  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  piled  over  fome  grave  ;  but  whether  really  a 
memorial  of  the  dead,  or  of  fome  memorable  event  in 
hiftory,  is  uncertain.  Tradition,  however,  reprefents  it 
as  the  monument  of  two  lovers,  a  Highland  chieftain  and 
a  Norwegian  princefs,  who  were  drowned  in  the  river,  in 
the  aft  of  eloping  to  fecure  to  themfelves  that  happinefs 
which  the  hoftility  of  their  families  denied  them.  The 
fcuipture  on  this  obelilk  is  nearly  the  fame  on  both  fides. 
In  the  loweft  compartment  are  two  human  figures,  evi¬ 
dently  in  the  Highland  drefs,  in  the  attitude  of  embrac¬ 
ing,  or  ftruggling  with  each  other.  On  each  of  the  fides 
is  a  circle  in  bold  relief,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  the  fur- 
face  being  occupied  by  eight  or  ten  fmall  globular  figures 
placed  round  a  cup  in  the  centre.  The  remainder  of  the 
Sculpture  confifts  moftly  of  foliage,  tendrils,  &c.  This 
monument  has  no  mark  or  emblem  upon  it  referring  to 
the  doftrines  or  cuftoms  of  Chriftianity,  and  is  therefore 
prefpmed  to  be  of  anterior  date  to  the  introduftion  of 
that  religion  into  Scotland. 

NAIRN,  a  river  of  Scotland,  has  been  noticed  in  the 
preceding  article. 

NAIRN,  a  royal  burgh,  and  the  county-town  of  Nairn- 
ftiire,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Tuajis  of  Ptolemy,  is  pleafantly 
fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  a  fmall  river,  from  which 
it  derives  its  name,  near  the  coaft  of  the  Murray-frith.  It 
is  a  neat  town,  with  a  fmall  convenient  harbour,  which 
might  eafily  be  enlarged  and  improved.  The  chief  ftreet 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  fliore,  and  is  interfefted  by  a 
number  of  narrow  lanes,  ftretching  on  one  fide  towards 
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the  f’ea,  and  on  the  other  into  an  extenfivc  plain  of  fertile 
corn-fields.  The  gaol  and  town-houfe  are  in  the  middle 
of  the  principal  ftreet,  and  confiderably  injure  its  appear¬ 
ance.  The  houTes  here  are  in  general  well-built,  and 
rather  elegant ;  but  it  is  far  otherwife  in  the  lanes.  There 
are  two  good  inns  in  the  town,  and  fo  many  ale-houfes 
and  whilky-fhops,  that  the  Rev.  J.  Morrifon  fays,  “  to 
mention  the  number  might  to  ftrangers  appear  incredible.” 

Nairn  has  undergone  many  changes  in  the  courfe  of 
time.  Originally  it  Hood  on  a  different  feite  from  that 
which  it  now  occupies.  It  was  defended  by  a  caffle, 
which  ftood  on  an  eminence  called  Caftle-hill,  but  at  a 
remote  period,  on  a  fpot  now  covered  by  the  fea,  wdiere, 
about  fixty  years  ago,  veftiges  of  its  foundations  could 
be  feen  when  the  tide  was  low,  though  they  are  now 
wholly  wafhed  away.  Buchanan  tells  us,  that  the  more 
ancient  caffle  was  taken  by  the  Danes,  in  the  reign  of 
Malcolm  1.  The  one  fubfequently  built  has  alfo  been 
completely  demoliftied  fince  the  year  174.7,  before  which 
time  it  was  in  the  cuffody  of  the  thanes  of  Cawdor,  as 
hereditary  conftables;  and  the  conftabulary  garden  is  ftill 
diftinguilhed  as  an  article  in  the  valuation  of  the  Cawdor 
eftate,  to  the  extent  of  3I.  10s.  Scots.  At  what  era  Nairn 
was  removed  to  its  prefent  pofition  is  not  recorded  ;  nor 
is  it  known  when  it  was  firfl  conftituted  a  royal  burgh. 
The  earlieft  charter  now  extant  is  dated  in  1589,  and  is 
the  renewal  of  one  granted  by  “  Alexander;”  though  by 
which  of  the  kings  of  that  name  is  not  mentioned.  The 
revenue  of  the  borough  is  very  confiderable,  and  arifes 
from  an  extenfive  tradf  of  moor-land  let  out  on  improv 
ing  leafes,  from  feu-duties,  “  and  from  the  tolls  of  fix 
annual  fairs,  and  the  weekly  market.”  It  is  governed  by 
a  town-council,  confiding  of  feventeen  members:  a  pro- 
voft,  three  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  and  treafurer,  with 
eleven  counfellors ;  nine  of  whom  form-a  quorum.  By 
a  late  decifion  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  the  bailies,  dean  of 
guild,  and  treafurer,  muff  be  refident.  The  feveral  trades 
of  the  town  are  formed  into  one  corporation.  The  ma- 
giftrates  hold  a  court  for  the  trial  of  flight  offences,  and 
another  lor  the  recovery  of  fmall  debts  ;  befides  which, 
there  are  (even  county-courts  held  in  the  town,  viz.  the 
ffierift-court,  the  court  of  quarter-fefiions,  the  court  of 
tbejuftices  of  the  peace,  the  court  of  fence-hoiders,  the 
courts  of  the  commiflioners  of  fupply,  and  the  court  of 
the  county  lieutenancy. 

In  the  town  is  an  excellent  fchool,  in  which  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fcholars  is  feldom  lefs  than  a  hundred;  parents 
fending  their  children  hither  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  frequently  even  from  England.  Every  branch 
of  ftudy  novt'  in  repute  at  the  univerfities,  is  taught  here 
in  perfection  ;  and  feveral  of  the  mod  diftinguilhed  cha¬ 
racters  for  fcience  and  literature  in  Great  Britain,  firft 
rofe  to  comparative  eminence  in  the  provincial  fchool  of 
Nairn. 

There  is  no  manufacture  of  any  extent  carried  on  in  the 
town,  ^hich  is  chiefly  fupported  by  the  fifliery  on  the  river, 
agriculture,  and  the  number  of  genteel  families,  who  ei¬ 
ther  refide  in  it  during  the  whole  year,  or  occafionaily  vifit 
it  for  the  advantage  of  bathing.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
in  one  part  of  the  town,  Erfe  only  is  fpoken  ;  while,  in  the 
other  parts,  the  inhabitants  do  not  underftand  that  lan¬ 
guage,  but  fpeak  Englilhin  confiderable  purity.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  population-returns  of  1801,  the  whole  parilh 
contained  only  54.7  houfes,  and  2215  inhabitants  ;  but  in 
the  returns  of  1811,  the  houfes  are  ftafed  to  amount  to 
632,  and  the  inhabitants  to  2504.,  in  number. 

Nairn  gave  the  title  of  lord  to  an  ancient  family.  The 
laft  who  enjoyed  the  title  was  attainted  and  deprived  for 
adhering  to  the  pretender  in  the  year  1715. 

Befides  the  caftles  already  mentioned,  the  vicinity  of 
Nairn  difplays  a  variety  of  antiquarian  remains.  On  the 
north-well:  fide  of  the  hill  of  Geddes  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  fortrefs,  called  Caiftel-Fionlah,  or  Caftle  Finlay : 
it  is  furrounded  with  a  deep  fofle.  By  whom,  or  for  what 
purpofe,  this  edifice  was  ereCted,  has  not  only  efcaped  the 
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notice  of  hiftory,  but  eveij,  tradition  is  filent  upon  the 
fubjeCf.  A  little  eaftward  from  hence  is  another  caftle, 
called  the  Caftle-of-Rait,  probably  built  by  Rait  of  that 
ilk,  but  at  what  period  is  uncertain.  Below  it  is  Knock- 
nw-gillan,  at  which  place  eighteen  of  the  MTntolhes 
were  murdered  by  the  Cummines,  who  lived  at  Rait,  on 
account  of  fome  grudge  which  fubfifted  between  the  fa¬ 
milies.  At  Eafter-Geddes  are  the  remains  of  a  very  an¬ 
cient  chapel,  with  a  burying-ground  around  it,  where 
the  family  of  Kilravock  and  the  lairds  of  Geddes  have 
been  buried  for  more  than  fix  centuries  paft.  Some  Roman 
coins  have  been  found  in  this  neighbourhood.  About 
fix  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Nairn  Hands  Fort  George, 
built  by  order  of  the  government,  at  a  place  called  Ar- 
derfter,  a  fmall  ifthmus  upon  the  Murray-frith.  A  fliock 
of  an  earthquake  was  felt  here  on  the  13th  of  Auguft, 
1816,  at  twenty-five  minutes  paft  ten  at  night:  happily 
no  material  damage 'was  done  in  the  town  or  immediate 
neighbourhood;  but  the  ramparts  of  Fort  George  ffiook 
fo  violently,  that  the  fentinelson  duty,  at  the  main  gate, 
conceived  an  attempt  was  made  to  force  it  open,  and,  un¬ 
der  this  idea,  challenged  the  fuppofed  intruders.  The 
range  of  front  buildings,  occupied  as  the  governor’s, 
lieutenant-governor’s,  and  the  other  ftaft-officers’,  houfes, 
appeared  to  the  fokliers  on  guard  to  be  bowed  violently 
backward  and  forward,  or,  as  one  of  them  ex  prefled  it, 
to  be  lhaken  like  a  ftrong  afh-tree  in  a  violent  ftorm. 

The  (hock  was  much  more  violent  to  the  weftward  ; 
and,  at  Invernefs,  the  beautiful  fpire  of  the  gaol  and 
court-houle  was  much  damaged,  being  thrown  about 
eight  inches  off  the  perpendicular,  for  about  twelve  feet 
at  the  top,  and  only  fupported  from  falling  by  a  long  iron 
rod,  to  which  the  weather-cock  is  attached.  Many  chim¬ 
neys  were  thrown  down,  no  fewer  than  feven  in  one 
court,  and  feveral  houfes  rent  from  top  to  bottom.  One 
moft  providential  efcape  occurred  in  the  town  ;  a  Hack  of 
chimneys  on  a  houfe  adjoining  one  occupied  by  Mr.  K. 
being  thrown  down,  theftones  forcing  their  way  through 
the  roof,  and  falling  diredtly  upon  the  bed  in  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  K.  were,  without  doing  them  the  leaft  injury. 
In  the  diftridf  ftill  more  weft,  called  the  Aird,  the  fhock 
was  ftill  more  violent;  the  houfes  of  Phoffkchis  and  Bog- 
fey  being  completely  rent ;  and  the  eaft  end  of  the  old 
priory  ot  Beetnly  was  likewife  thrown  down. 

NAIRN,  or  Iniskeel,  a  fmall  poft-town  of  the  county 
of  Donegal,  Ireland,  on  the  weftern  fea-coaft,  oppofite 
to  the  little  ifland  of  Inifkeel.  It  is  135  miles  north-weft 
from  Dublin,  and  eleven  north  from  Killy  begs. 

NAIRO'NI  (Ahthony-Fauftus),  a  learned  Maronite, 
was  born  within  the  diftridl  of  Mount  Libanus,  about 
the  year  1631.  He  was  the  nephew  and  difciple  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Ecchellenfis,  and  became  profefior  of  the  Chaldee 
and  Syriac  languages  in  the  college  of  Sapienza,  at  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  1711,  having  nearly  completed  his 
eightieth  year.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  Euoplia  Fidei 
Catholicaj  Romanas  hiltorico-dogmatica,  ex  vetuftiflimis 
Syrorum  feu  Chaldaeoruin  Monumentis  eruta,  adverfus 
tevi  noftri  novatores;  1694,  8vo.  2.  Diflertatio  de  Ori- 
gine,  Nomine,  ac  Religione,  Maronitarum ;  1679.  In 
thefe  works  the  author  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  Maro- 
nites  have  preferved  the  genuine  Chrillian  faith  from 
the  time  of  the  apoftles;  and  that  they  derive  their 
name,  not  from  John  Maron,  a  monothelite,  who  died  in 
707,  but  from  St.  Maron,  a  celebrated  anchorite,  who 
lived  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  re¬ 
marked,  however,  by  catholic  critics,  that  the  documents 
to  which  he  appeals  are  not  of  a  date  fufliciently  ancient 
to  be  produced  in  evidence  of  the  fadts  which  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  eftablifn  ;  that  his  principal  authority  is  Thomas, 
a  monotheHte  archbii'hop  of  Kfartab,  wtio  is  laid  to  haye 
lived  about  the  eleventh  century;  and  that  the  works  of 
otherauthors,  whom  he  cites, frequently  refer  toantiquity 
events  which  took  place  in  their  own  time,  or  are  evi¬ 
dently  compiled  from  books  of  the  Maronites  written 
after  their  reconciliation  with  Rome.  -  Gen.  Biog. 
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NA'IS,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  mother  of  Chiron  or 
Glaucus  by  Magnes.  Apollod.  c.  9.— Alfo  a  nymph  in 
an  ifland  of  the  Red  Sea,  who  by  her  incantations  turned 
to  fillies  all  thofe  who  approached  her  relidence  after  Ihe 
had  admitted  them  to  her  embraces.  She  was  herfelf 
changed  into  a  fifh  by  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met.  iv. 

NA'IS,  f.  [from  naiad,  as  inhabiting  the  water.]  In 
helminthology,  a  genus  of  worms  of  the  order  mollufca. 
Generic  Chara&ers — Body  creeping,  long,  linear,  pel¬ 
lucid,  and  depreffed ;  the  peduncles  or  feet  have  fmall 
briftles  on  each  iide;  it  has  no  tentacula  or  feelers ;  lbme- 
times  two  eyes,  and  fometimes  without  any.  There  are 
ten  fpecies  ;  three  of  them  common  to  the  ftagnant  waters 
of  our  country,  the  others  for  the  moll  part  found  on  the 
Ihores  ot  the  North  Seas ;  generally  only  a  few  lines  long, 
and  attached  to  the  ftalks  of  the  aquatic  plants.  They 
are  very  harmlefs. 

1.  Nais  vermicularis :  lateral  briftles  none;  chin  bearded. 
This  little  worm  is  found  in  ftagnant  waters,  adhering  to 
duck-weed  in  the  manner  reprefented  on  the  annexed 
Plate  at  fig.  1.  It  is  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
and  is  fliown  greatly  magnified  at  fig.  2.  The  head  is 
fubclavate  ;  it  has  no  eyes;  and  the  peduncles  have  five 
.or  fix  briftles. 

2.  Nais  ferpentina:  body  ferpentine,  with  red  fpiralin- 
trertines,  and  triple  black  collar.  It  inhabits  Europe,  in 
ftagnant  waters;  is  about  an  inch  in  length;  the  pedun¬ 
cles  are  warty,  with  three  hooked  briftles.  This  fpecies 
is  reprefented  at  fig.  3.  Blowing  the  manner  in  which  it 
twines  round  the  tendrils  of  aquatic  plants;  the  fame, 
fomewhat  magnified,  is  Ihowm  at  fig.  4.  and  greatly  en¬ 
larged  at  fig.  5. 

-3.  Nais  probofcide.a :  fmgle  lateral  briftles,  and  a  very 
long  probofqis.  It  inhabits  clear  ftagnant  waters,  and 
is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long.  It  is  fhown  of 
the  natural  fize  at  fig.  6.  and  magnified  at  fig.  7.  The 
body  is  hyaline,  with  a  blackifh  flexuous  inteftine  ;  the 
legments  with  a  fingle  longilh  briftle  on  each  fide.  The 
head  isiorked,  and  armed  with  a  mouth  and  tongue;  the 
vent  is  terminal.  It  feeds  on  invifible  aquatic  infers. 

4.  Nais  elinguis:  fingle  lateral  briftles,  and  no  pro- 
laofcis.  It  is  met  with  in  river-water;  about  half  an 
inch  long,  and  narrower  than  the  laft.  The  mouth  is 
placed  before,  and  is  obtufe ;  the  vent  is  lateral. 

5.  Nais  digitata:  fingle  lateral  briftles,  with  a  laciniate 
tail.  It  is  found  in  ftagnant  waters,  or  the  fandy  fedi- 
ment  of  livers,  with  its  head  attached  to  the  ftalk  of 
aquatic  plants,  and  is  not -quite  half  an  inch  long.  The 
body  is  marked  with  a  reddifh  vein  down  the  middle,  and 
furnifhed  beneath  with  a  double  row  of  very  minute 
ciliate  protuberances.  It  has  no  eyes ;  the  tail  is  rounded, 
and  furnifhed  with  fix  unequal  retraftile  procefles. 

6.  Nais  barbata:  lateral  briftles  fafciculate,  and  with¬ 
out  a  probolcis.  Found  in  the  wet  hollow's  of  damp 
woods  ;  not  half  an  inch  long;  and  is  generally  met  with 
adhering  to  fnails.  The  body  in  the  lower  part  is  fur¬ 
nifhed  with  hairs;  the  fegments  with  four  divergent 
briftles  on  each  fide :  it  has  two  eyes. 

7.  Nais  caeca:  eyes  none;  lateral  warts  briftly.  Inha¬ 
bits  the  Northern  Seas,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  fame  as 
the  Nereis  caeca  ;  which  fee. 

8.  Nais  littoralis:  generally  no  lateral  briftles;  but 
fometimes  they  occur  fingle,  double,  or  fafciculate. 
hound  on  the  fandy  fhores  of  Copenhagen.  The  body  is 
long,  filiform,  equal,  red,  very  fragile,  and  compofed  of 
numerous  crowded  annulations ;  the  fegments  each  fur¬ 
nifhed  with  a  lateral  briftle. 

9.  Nais  marina  :  body  with  fingle  lateral  briftles,  and 
furnifhed  with  an  extenfile  tube.  Found  on  the  fhores 
of  Greenland,  under  marine  confervae;  fcarcely  an  inch 
long,  and  it  refembles  the  Nereis  prolifera;  which  fee. 
The  body  is  of  a  whitifh  colour,  with  a  yellowifh-grey 
.line  down  the  middle:  it  has  two  eyes. 

10.  Nais  quadricufpidata :  lateral  warts  bifid  and  briftly ; 
abdomen  furnifhed  with  cirri;  tail  four-cleft.  It  inha- 
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bits  the  fandy  coafts  of  Iceland,  and  is  ufually  found 
under  ftones  5  it  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long. 
The  body  is  compofed  of  104  annular  fegments,  fome¬ 
times  reddifh,  fometimes  of  a  reddifh-grey,  with  a  lon¬ 
gitudinal  purple  line,  which  is  of  a  ftronger  colour  be¬ 
neath;  it  is  tapering  towards  both  ends,  and  flatter 
beneath ;  has  neither  eyes  nor  feelers,  and  its  tail  ends 
in  four  proceffes. 

NA'ISSANT,  adj.  in  heraldry.  See  vol.  ix.  p.423. 

NAISER'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat :  thirty 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Champaneer. 

NA'ISSUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Dardania, 
a  diftrift  of  Mcefia  Superior,  faid  to  be  the  birth-place  of 
Conftantine  the  Great,  which  feems  probable  from  his 
often  refiding  at  that  place.  Now'  called  Niffa,  a  city  of 
Servia.  Lat.  43.  N.  Ion.  23.  E. 

NA1STAN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  : 
eighty  miles  north  of  Ifpahan. 

NAIVETE',  f.  [French.]  Simplicity;  ingenuoufnefs. 
— Is  not  that  naivete  and  good  humour,  which  his  admirers 
celebrate  in  him,  owing  to  this,  that  he  has  continued  all 
his  days  an  infant,  but  one  that  unhappily  has  been  taught 
to  read  and  write?  Gray's  Lett,  to  Beattie. 

Of  the  import  of  this  word,  having  no  correfponding 
one  in  our  language,  it  is  not  eafy  to  give  a  precife  idea. 
It  always  exprefles  a  difcovery  of  character.  M.  Mar- 
montel,  who  has  given  the  belt  account  of  it,  explains  it 
thus:  “That  fort  of  amiable  ingenuity,  or  undifg.uifed 
opennefs,  which  feems  to  give  us  fomc  degree  of  fuperiority 
over  the  perfon  who  fhows  it:  a  certain  infantine  fim- 
plicity,  which  we  love  in  our  hearts,  but  which  difplays 
fome  features  of  the  character  that  we  think  we  could 
have  art  to  hide ;  and  which,  therefore,  always  leads  us 
to  fmile  at  the  perfon  who  difcovers  this  character.” 

NAI'WINCK,  or  Naiwyncx  (Henry),  a  landfcape- 
engraver  of  confiderable  merit,  who  flourifhed  at  Utrecht 
in  the  17th  century.  He  painted  alfo;  and  in  the  ca¬ 
binets  of  the  connoifieurs  of  Holland  are  drawings  in 
Indian-ink  by  this  artift,  which  are  performed  with 
mu.ch  care,  and  alfo  with  feeling  and  tafte.  His  reputa¬ 
tion,  however,  was  chiefly  founded  on  his  etching  of 
landfcape.  His  works  are  faithful  reprefentations  of 
Nature ;  and  the  feeling  and  delicacy  which  every-wkere 
accompanies  his  etching-needle,  has  occafioned  his  prints 
to  be  much  fought  after  both  by  artifts  and.  colleftors. 
He  always  etched  from  his  own  pictures  or  drawings,  and 
very  rarely  introduced  any  figures  into  his  landfcapes. 

NA'KA  LA'KEM,  a  town  of  Mingrelia:  twenty  miles 
north-weft  of  Cotatis. 

To  NAKE,  or  Na'ken,  v.  a.  [benacan,  Sax.]  To  make 
naked ;  to  expofe.  Not  now  in  life.  Huloet. — Come,  be 
ready,  nake  your  fwords.  Tourneur' s  Revenger's  Tragedy. 

NA'KED,  adj.  [naquatk,  Goth,  nacob,  Sax.  from  na- 
cenr.eb,  newly  born.  Wackier.']  Wanting  clothes  ;  un¬ 
covered^  bare. — A  philofopher,  being  alked  in  what  a 
wife  man  differed  from  a  fool?  anfwered,  Send  them  both 
naked  to  thofe  who  know  them  not,  and  you  Ikall  per¬ 
ceive.  Bacon. 

Fie  pitying  how  they  ftood 

Before  him  naked  to  the  air,  that  now 

Muft  fuffer  change; 

As  father  of  his  family,  he  clad 

Their  nakednefs  with  (kins  of  beads.  Milton. 

Unarmed  ;  defencelefs  ;  unprovided  : 

Had  I  but  ferv’d  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  lerv'd  my  king,  he  would  not,  in  mine  age. 

Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.  Stialiefpeart. 

Plain;  evident;  not  hidden  ;  [“  nuda  veritas.”  Hor.] 

The  truth  appears  fo  naked  on  my  fide, 

That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  out.  Skakefpeare. 
Mere;  bare;  wanting  the  neceflary  additions;  Ample; 
abftradted.— -Not  that  God  doth  require  nothing  unto 
happinefs  at  the  hands  of  men,  laving  only  a  naked  belief, 

for 
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for  hope  and  charity  we  may  not  exclude;  but  that  with* 
out  belief  all  other  things  are  as  nothing,  and  it  is  the 
ground  of  thofe  other  divine  virtues.  Hooker. 

NA'KED  LA'DIES.  See  Colchicum. 

NA'KEDLY,  adv.  Without  covering.  —  Numberlefs 
things,  which  we  pafs  by  in  their  common  drefs,  {hock 
us  when  they  are  nakedly  reprefented.  Burke’s  Vindic.  of 
Nat.  Society. — Simply;  merely  ;  barely;  in  the  abftra6t. — 
Though  leveral  fingle  letters,  jia/ierf/yconfidered,  are  found 
to  be  articulations  only  of  fpirit  or  breath,  and  not  of 
breath  vocalized ;  yet  there  is  that  property  in  all  letters 
of  aptnefs  to  be  conjoined  in  fyllables.  Holder. — Difco- 
verably  ;  evidently. — Truth  feeketh  no  holes  to  hide  it- 
felf:  Princes,  that  will  hold  covenant,  muft  deal  openly 
and  nakedly.  Fuller's  Holy  War. 

So  blinds  the  (harped  councils  of  the  wife 
This  overffiadowing  Providence  on  high, 

And  dazzleth  all  their  cleared-fighted  eyes. 

That  they  fee  not  how  nakedly  they  lie.  Daniel. 

NA'KEDNESS,  f.  [nacebnyppe,  Sax.]  Nudity;  want 
of  covering. — I  entreat  my  gentle  readers  to  fow  on  their 
tuckers  again,  and  not  to  imitate  the  nakednefs,  but  the 
innocence,  of  their  mother  Eve.  AddiJ'on's  Guardian. 

Nor  he  their  outward  only  with  their  lkins 
Of  beads,  but  inward  nakednefs,  much  more 
Opprobrious  !  with  his  robe  of  righteoufnefs 
Arraying,  cover’d  from  his  father’s  fight.  Milton. 

Want  of  provifion  for  defence. — Ye  are  fpies;  to  fee  the 
nakednefs  of  the  land  ye  are  come.  Gen.  xlii.  9. — Plain- 
nefs  ;  evidence ;  want  of  concealment. — The  nakednefs  of 
which  opinion  will  not  permit  me  to  look  any  longer 
thereupon.  Spencer  on  Prodig  ies. 

Why  feeked  thou  to  cover  with  excufe 

That  which  appears  in  proper  nakednefs?  Sliakefpeare. 

NA'KEL,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  :  forty  miles 
north-north-wed  of  Gnefna. 

NAK'ELO.  See  Nachelo,  p.  501. 

NAKGIVAN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Arokhage  :  thirty  miles  fouth-fouth-wed  of  Arokhage. 

NAKI'A,  a  town  of  Syria  :  ten  miles  north  of  Acre. 

NA'KIB,  J'.  The  name  of  an  officer  who  is  a  deputy  to 
the  eadilijkier,  or,  as  he  may  be  called,  the  lord  high  chan¬ 
cellor  of  Egypt,  appointed  by  the  grand  fignior.  His 
office  is  to  carry  the  dandard  of  Mahomet.  Chambers. 

NAK'KILA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Abo : 
ten  miles  fouth-louth-ead  of  Biorneborg. 

NA'KLO,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw;  thirty-lix 
miles  north-north-wed  of  Gnefna. 

NA'KOUS,  f.  An  Egyptian  muiical  indrument,  made 
like  two  plates  of  brafs,  and  of  all  fizes,  from  two  inches 
to  a  foot  in  diameter;  they  hold  them  by  drings  fadened 
to  their  middles,  and  drike  them  together  fo  as  to  beat 
time.  They  are  ufed  in  the  Coptic  churches  and  in  the 
Mahometan  proceffions.  Chambers. 

NA'ICRA,  atown  of  Perlia,  in  the  provinceof  Chorafan  : 
nine  miles  north-ead  of  Herat. 

NAK'RASH,  atown  of  Egypt,  on  a  canal  formed  from 
the  Nile  to  the  lake  Maraeotis:  ten  miles  north-wed  of 
Shabur. 

NAK'VAY,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Yani. 

NA'LA  SUN'KRA,  a  branch  of  the  Indus,  which  di¬ 
vides  from  the  main  dream  fourteen  miles  fouth-wed  of 
Nufierpour,  and  runs  into  the  fea  thirty  miles  welt  of 
Boogebooge. 

NALABOO',  a  fea-port  on  the  wed  coad  of  Sumatra. 
Lat.  4. 16.  N.  Ion.  95.  5.  E. 

NALADI'DY,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Marawar: 
thirty-five  miles  north-wed  of  Ramanadporum. 

NAL'DA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Cartile  :  three  miles 
louth  of  Logrono. 

NALDOUROU'IC,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Dowlata- 
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bad  :  120  miles  wed  of  Hydrabad,  and  feventy-fix  ead  of 
Vifiapour.  Lat.  17.  27.  N.  Ion.  76.  4.5.  E. 

NALIBO'KI,  a  town  of  Lithuania:  twenty-five  miles 
north-ead  of  Novogrodek. 

NALIKAN',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Natolia  :  thirty- two  miles  ead  of  Elki-Shehr. 

NALL,  f.  An  awl,  fuch  as  collar-makers  or  ffioe- 
makers  ufe : 

Whole  bridle  and  faddle,  whitleather  and  nail, 

With  collars  and  liarnefs.  Tuffer. 

NALLABI'GA,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Bahar : 
thirty-three  miles  fouth  wed  of  Bahar. 

NALLACON'D,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Golconda  : 
twenty-one  miles  fouth  of  Combamet. 

NALLAGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Bengal:  fix  miles  fouth- 
wed  of  Chilmary. 

NALLIE'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vendee:  fix  miles  ead  of  Lugon. 

NA'LIJS,  a  country  and  people  of  Africa,  between  the 
rivers  Nuno,  Tridao,  and  Rio-Grande,  bordering  on  the 
country  of  Sierra  Leona,  not  far  from  the  Atlantic,  be¬ 
tween  lat.  10.  and  11.  N. 

NA'LON,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the  Pravia 
two  miles  fouth  of  Oviedo. 

NALUGU',  J'.  in  botany.  See  Arabia,  and  Luba 
fambucina. 

NA'MA,  jl  [of  Pliny  and  Theophradus,  fignifying  a 
dream  or  fpring  of  Water.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
pentandria,  order  digynia,  natural  order  of  fucculentae, 
(convolvuli,  Jujf.)  Generic  Characters — Calyx :  perian- 
thium  one-leafed,  five-parted,  permanent ;  fegments  lan¬ 
ceolate,  acute,  draight, fomewhatfpreading.  Corolla:  one- 
petalled,  wheel-falver-ffiaped  ;  tube  fliort;  border  five- 
parted;  fegments  ovate,  obtufe,  the  length  of  the  calyx. 
Stamina :  filaments  five,  filiform,  ovate  at  the  bafe,  inferted 
into  the  middle  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  alternate  with 
and  ffiorter  than  the  fegments  ;  antheras  oblong,  bifid  at 
the  bafe,  revolute,  incumbent.  Pidillum  :  germen  ovate, 
fuperior;  dyles  two,  capillary,  ereft,  the  length  of  the 
damens ;  digmas  capitate.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  ovate- 
oblong,  blunt,  comprefled,  grooved  on  each  fide,  two- 
celled,  two-valved,  fiiorter  than  the  calyx.  Seeds  :  nu¬ 
merous,  very  fmall,  fadened  to  a  flat  receptacle  in  the 
middle  of  the  partition. — Ejfential  Char  abler.  Calyx  five¬ 
leaved  ;  corolla  five-parted ;  capfule  one-celled,  two- 
valved. 

Nama  Jamaicenfis,  the  only  fpecies  now  retained.  It 
has  an  herbaceous  flem,  from  two  inches  to  half  a  foot 
in  length,  fubdivided,  procumbent,  pubefcent,  tender, 
three-winged  from  the  decurrent  petioles,  Branchlets 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  procumbent.  Leaves  oppo- 
fite,  wedge-fliaped  at  the  bafe,  ovate-roundifli,  entire, 
pubefcent.  Flowers  axillary,  two  to  four,  in  cluders, 
fmall,  white,  on  fhort  peduncles.  Capfule  oblong,  blunt, 
four-cornered,  acuminate,  one-celled,  two-valved  ;  con¬ 
taining  many,  minute,  roundifli,  brown,  feeds.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Gaertner,  the  capfule  is  roundifli  (teretiufcula), 
marked  with  a  groove  on  each  fide,  two-celled,  two- 
valved,  the  valves  when  ripe  becoming  bifid  ;  feeds  fub- 
globular,  fmall,  fcrobiculate,  or  lfriated  lattice- wile. 
Browne  fays,  that  this  little  plant  fpreads  about  the  root, 
and  feldom  grows  above  five  or  fix  inches  in  height ;  that 
the  whole  of  it  is  fomewhat  hairy,  with  the  flalk  and 
branches  margined.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  in  cultivated  grounds,  and  ruins  of  rocks. 

NA'MA  ZEYLAN'ICA.  See  Hydrolea  Zeylanica, 
vol.  x. 

NAMACU'L,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  Barramaul : 
country  :  forty-two  miles  fouth  of  Darempoury,  and  lix- 
ty-two  ead-north-ead  of  Coimbetore.  Lat.  11.22.  N. 
Ion.  78.  5.  E. 

NAMAGANG',  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Eadern  Indian 
Sea.  Lat.  6.  45.  S.  Ion.  132.  E. 

6  P  NAMAN'DA, 
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NAMAN'DA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ni- 
phon  :  thirty-two  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Iga. 

NAMAQUA'S,  a  people  of  Africa,  near  the  weft  coaft, 
north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

NAMAS'KET,  a  river  of  Connefticut,  which  runs 
into  Narraganfet-bay. 

NAMAS'KET.  See  Middleborough. 

NAMA'TION,  f.  [ namatio ,  Lat.]  Inlaw,  the  aft  of 
diftraining,  or  taking  a  diftrefs.  See  Naam.  In  Scotland 
the  word  is  particularly  ufed  for  impounding. 

NAMBAL'LA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  audience  of 
Quito :  forty  miles  north-weft  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros. 

NAM'BE,  a  town  of  New  Mexico  :  forty  miles  north 
of  Santa  Fe. 

NAMBIOO'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore : 
twenty  miles  weft  of  Erroad. 

NAMBU',  a  feaport  of  Japan,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the 
Ifland  of  Niphon  :  two  hundred  miles  north  of  Jeddo. 
Lat.  38.  58.  N.  Ion.  14.2.  20.  E. 

NAM'BY-PAM'BY,  adj.  Having  little  aftefted  pretti- 
nefles.  AJh. — A  cant  term,  or  rather  a  term  of  contempt. 
Todd. 

NAMDO',  an  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Sweden.  Lat.  59.  55.  N.  Ion.  18.  10.  E. 

NAME,/!  [namo,  Goth,  n  am  a,  Sax.  naem,  Dut.]  The 
difcriminative  appellation  of  an  individual.— He  called 
their  names  after  the  names  his  father  had  called  them. 
Gen.  xxvi.  18. 

Thoufands  there  were  in  darker  fame  that  dwell, 

Whofe  names  fome  nobler  poem  fliall  adorn.  Dryden. 

Proper  names,  with  us,  are  either  called  Chrijlian-names, 
as  being  given  at  baptifm  ;  or  frnames,  from  the  fire,  or 
father.  Of  the  diftinftion  between  fir-names  and J'ur-names, 
we  fliall  fpeak  farther  on. 

Originally,  every  perfon  had  but  one  name ;  as  among 
the  Jews,  Adam,  See.  among  the  Egyptians,  Bufiris ; 
among  the  Chaldees,  Ninas;  the  Medes,  Aftyagcs ;  the 
Greeks,  Diomedcs ;  the  Romans,  Romulus;  the  Gauls, 
j Oivitiacus;  the  Germans,  Ariovijlus ;  the  Britons,  Cafi- 
belun ;  the  Englifh,  Hengift,  & c.  And  thus  of  other 
nations,  except  the  favages  of  Mount  Atlas,  whom  Pliny 
and  Marcellinus  reprefent  as  anonymi,  “  namelefs.”  And 
Lichtenftein,  a  late  traveller  into  Southern  Africa,  aflerts 
pofitively,  that  the  Bosjefmans  have  no  names,  and  feem 
not  to  feel  the  want  of  fuch  a  means  of  diftinguifliing  one 
individual  from  another.  This  circumftance,  which, 
without  the  molt  exprefs  teftimony,  we  could  not  have 
believed,  is  doubtlefs  quite  Angular.  We  thought,  till 
now,  that  the  profound  obfervation  with  which  the  king 
of  Pheacia  begins  his  difeourfe  to  Ulyfles,  “  That  every 
man  has  a  name,”  was  one  of  thofe  found  maxims  which 
•was  never  to  be  controverted. 

The  Jews  gave  the  name  at  the  circumcifion,  viz.  eight 
days  after  the  birth  :  the  Romans,  to  females  the  fame 
day,  to  males  on  the  ninth  ;  at  which  time  they  held  a  feaft, 
called  nominalia. 

The  firft  impofition  of  names  was  founded  on  different 
views,  among  different  people  j  the  moft  common  was  to 
mark  the  good  willies  of  the  parents,  or  to  entitle  the 
children  to  the  good  fortune  a  happy  name  feemed  to 
promife.  Hence,  Vi 61  or,  Ca/lor,  Faiftus,  Statorius,  Probus, 
Szc.  Accordingly,  we  find  fuch  names,  by  Cicero  called 
bona  nomina,  and  by  Tacitus  faufta  nomina,  were  firft  en¬ 
rolled  and  ranged  in  the  Roman  mufters  ;  firft  called  to 
ferve  at  the  facrifices,  in  the  foundation  of  colonies,  &c. 
And,  on  the  contrary,  Livy  calls  Atrius  Umber,  abomi- 
nandi  omnis  nomen;  and  Plautus,  on  occafton  of  a  perfon 
named  Lyco,  i.e.  Greedy  Wolf,  fays  : 

Vofmet  nunc  facite  conjcdluram  ccetcrum 
Quid  id  fit  hominis,  cui  Lyco  nomen  fiet. 

Hence,  Plato  recommends  it  to  men  to  be  careful  in  giv¬ 
ing  happy  names  5  and  the  Pythagoreans  taught  exprelsly, 
that  the  minds,  aftions,  and  fuccefles,  of  men,  were  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  names,  genius,  and  fate.  Thus  Panor- 
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mitan,  ex  bono  nomine  oritur  bona  prafumptio ;  and  the 
common  proverb,  Bonum  nomen,  bonum  omen  ;  and  hence 
the  foundation  of  the  onomomantia,  or  the  art  of  divining 
the  good  or  evil  fortune  which  fliall  befall  a  man,  from 
the  letters  of  his  name.  One  of  the  greateft  rules  of 
onomancy  among  the  Pythagoreans,  was,  that  an  even 
number  of  vowels  in  a  name,  flgnified  an  imperfeftion 
in  the  left  fide  of  a  man,  and  an  odd  number  in  the 
right.  Another  rule,  about  as  good  as  this,  was,  that 
thole  perfons  were  the  moft  happy,  in  whofe  names  the 
numeral  letters,  added  together,  made  the  greateft  fum  ; 
for  which  reafon,  fay  they,  it  was,  that  Achilles  van- 
quilhed  Heftor  ;  the  numeral  letters  in  the  former  name 
amounting  to  a  greater  number  than  the  latter.  And 
it  was,  doubtlels,  from  a  principle  much  of  the  fame 
kind,  that  the  young  Romans  toafted  their  miftrefles  at 
their  meetings  as  often  as  there  were  letters  in  their 
names.  Thus  Martial  :  “  Naevia  fex  cyathis,  feptem 
Juftina  bibatur.” 

The  Romans  paid  particular  regard  alfo  to  lucky  and 
unlucky  names  ;  at  public  luftrations,  the  perfons  who 
brought  the  viftims  were  required  to  have  bona  nominar 
fortunate  names  ;  and  regard  was  had  to  the  famecircum- 
ftance  in  railing  their  levies  :  efpecial  care  was  taken  that 
the  firft  man  who  enrolled  himfelf  fliould  have  a  name  of 
good  augury  ;  and  the  cenfors,  in  taking  the  cenfus  of 
the  citizens,  always  began  with  a  fortunate  name,  fuch  as 
Valerius,  Salvus,  Szc.  and  in  the  abjudication  of  public 
property,  they  began  with  fome  that  had  a  fortunate  ap¬ 
pellation,  boni  ominis  ergo.  Feftus  relates,  that  the  feru- 
pulous  regard  to  names  of  good  and  bad  omen  was  fo 
minute  and  excefiive  among  the  Romans,  that  the  women, 
during  their  pregnancy,  offered  facrifices  to  the  goddefs 
Egeria,  becaufe  the  name  Egeria  had  a  clofe  relation  to 
child-delivery,  “  quod  earn  putarent  facile  feetum  alvo 
egerere."  When  Julia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Severus, 
had  rendered  herfelf  infamous  by  her  debauched  and  pro¬ 
fligate  courfe  of  life,  her  hufband  confoled  himfelf  for  his 
misfortune,  by  his  belief  that  her  name  was  one  of  bad 
omen  ;  all  who  had  borne  this  name,  in  his  opinion,  hav¬ 
ing  been  remarkable  for  loofe  and  lewd  manners.  This 
idea  is  purfued  in  an  admirable  vein  of  irony  by  Sterne  in 
his  Trirtram  Shandy. 

The  abbe  Barthelemi  (Travels  of  Anacharfis,  vol.  v.) 
mentions  it  as  a  circumftance  worthy  of  attention,  that  the 
greater  part  of  names  found  in  Homer  are  marks  of  dif¬ 
tinftion.  They  were  given  in  honour  of  the  qualities 
moft  efteemed  in  the  heroic  ages.  From  the  word  polemos* 
which  fignifies  “  war,”  have  been  formed  Tlepolemus  and 
Archepolemus,  the  names  of  two  heroes  mentioned  in  the 
Iliad.  The  former  name  fignifies  “  able  to  fupport,”  and 
the  latter,  “  able  to  direft,  the  labours  of  war.”  By 
adding  to  the  word  mache,  or  “  battle,”  certain  prepofi- 
tions  and  different  parts  of  fpeech,  which  modify  the  fenfe 
in  a  manner  always  honourable,  are  compofed  the  names 
Amphimachus,  Antimachus,  Promachus,  Telemachus, 
Szc.  Proceeding  in  the  fame  way,  with  the  word  lionorea, 
“  ftrength  or  intrepidity,”  they  formed  the  names  Aga- 
penor,  “  he  who  efteems  valour  j”  Agenor,  “  he  who  di- 
refts  it.”  From  thoes,  “  fwift,”  are  derived,  Alcathoes, 
Panthoes,  Perithoes,  Szc.  From  nous,  “  mind  or  intelli¬ 
gence,”  come  Aftynoes,  Arfinoes,  Autenoes,  Szc.  From 
medes,  “counfel,”  Agamedes,  Eumedes,Lycomedes,Thra- 
fymedes  ;  and  from  olios,  “  glory,”  Amphicles,  Agacles, 
Iphicles,  Patroclu^,  Cleobulus,  with  many  others. 

Hence  Camden  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the  names,  in 
all  nations  and  languages,  are  fignificative,  and  not  fimple 
founds  for  mere  dillinftion’s  fake.  This  holds  not  only 
among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  Latins,  Szc.  but  even  the-Turks ; 
among  whom,  Abdalla  fignifies  God’s  Servant,  Soliman, 
Peaceable  j  Mahomet,  Glorified,  Szc.  and  the  favages  of 
Hifpaniola,  and  throughout  America,  who,  in  their  lan¬ 
guages,  name  their  children,  Glijlering,  Light,  Sun,  Bright, 
Fine,  Gold,  Szc.  and  they  of  Congo,,  by  the  names  of  pre¬ 
cious  ftones,  flowers,  Szc. 
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The  ancient  Britons,  Camden  fays,  generally  took  their 
names  from  colours,  (becaufe  they  painted  themfelves  ;) 
which  names  are  now  loft,  or  remain  hid  among  the  Welfh. 
When  they  were  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  they  took  Ro¬ 
man  names,  fome  of  which  ftill  remain  corrupted  ;  though 
the  greateft  part  became  extimft  upon  the  admiflion  of  the 
Englilh  Saxons,  who  introduced  the  German  names,  as 
Cridda,  Penda,  Ofvvald,  Edward,  &c.  The  Danes,  too, 
brought  with  them  their  names;  as  Suayne,  Harold,  Knute, 
See.  The  Normans,  at  the  Conqueft,  brought  in  other 
German  names,  as  originally  u!ing  the  German  tongue; 
fuch  as  Robert,  William,  Richard,  Henry,  Hugh,  & c. 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the  Greek  names  Afpafius,  Boe¬ 
thius,  Symmaclius,  Sec.  were  introduced  into  Italy  upon 
the  divifion  of  the  empire.  After  the  Conqueft,  our  na¬ 
tion,  which  had  ever  been  averfe  to  foreign  names,  as 
deeming  them  unlucky,'  began  to  take  Hebrew  names  ; 
as,  Matthew,  David,  Sampfon,  Sec.  The  various  names 
anciently  or  at  prefent  obtaining  among  us,  from  what 
language  or  people  foever  borrowed,  are  explained  by 
Camden  in  his  Remains. 

It  has  obtained  among  us  to  give  furnames  for  Chriftian 
names ;  which  fome  diflike,  on  account  of  the  confufion  it 
may  introduce.  Camden  relates  it  as  an  opinion,  that 
the  pra&ice  firft  began  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  by  fuel) 
as  would  be  godfathers,  when  they  were  more  than  half¬ 
fathers.  Upon  which  fome  were  perfuaded  to  change 
their  names  at  confirmation  ;  which,  it  feems,  is  ufual 
in  other  countries.  Thus,  two  fons  of  Henry  II.  of  France, 
chriftened  Alexander  and  Hercules,  changed  them  at  con¬ 
firmation  into  Henry  and  Francis.  In  monafteries,  the 
religious  affume  new  names  at  their  admittance,  to  fhow 
they  are  about  to  lead  a  new  life,  and  have  renounced  the 
world,  their  family,  and  even  their  name  ;  as,  Sifter  Mary 
of  the  Incarnation,  Brother  Henry  of  the  Holy  Sacra¬ 
ment,  Sec.  The  popes  alfo  changed  their  names  at  their 
exaltation  to  the  pontificate;  a  cuftom  firft  introduced  by 
Sergius,  whofe  name  till  then,  as  Platina  informs  us,  w'as 
Swine' s-fnout.  But  Onuphrius  refers  it  to  John  XII. 
or  XIII.  and  at  the  fame  time  adds  a  different  reafon  for 
it  from  that  of  Platina,  viz.  that  it  was  done  in  imitation  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  who  were  firft  called  Simon  and  Saul. 

Among  the  ancients,  thofe  deified  by  the  heathen  con- 
fecrations  had  new  names  given  them  ;  as  Romulus  was 
called  Quirmus ;  Melicertes,  Portumuus,  Sec.  New  names 
were  alfo  given  in  adoptions,  and  fometimes  by  teftament : 
thus  L.  AEmilius,  adopted  by  Scipio,  took  the  name  of 
Scipio  Africanus ;  and  thus  Auguftus,  who  was  at  firft 
called  C.  Ofiavius  Thurinus,  being  adopted  by  the  tefta¬ 
ment  of  Julius  Caefar  into  his  name  and  family,  took  the 
name  of  Cains  Julius  Ccefar  O&avianus. 

Names  were  alfo  changed  at  enfranchifements  into  new 
cities.  Thus  Lucumo,  at  his  firft  being  made  free  of 
Rome,  took  the  name  of  Lucius  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  Sec. 
and  flaves,  when  made  free,  ufualiy  aflumed  their  mailer’s 
names.  Thofe  called  to  the  equeftrian  order,  if  they  had 
bafe  names,  were  always  new  named.  And  among  the 
primitive  Chriftians,  it  was  the  praftice  to  change  the 
names  of  the  catechumens.  Thus  the  renegado  Lucianus, 
till  his  baptifm,  was  called  Lucius. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  the 
fancy  of  the  wits  and  learned  men  of  the  age,  particularly 
in  Italy,  to  change  their  baptifmal  names  for  claffical  ones. 
As  Sannazarius,  for  inftance,  who  altered  his  own  plain 
name  Jacopo  to  Aftius  Syncerus.  Numbers  did  the  fame  ; 
and  among  the  reft  Platina  the  hiftorian  at  Rome,  who, 
not  without  a  folemn  ceremonial,  took  the  name  of  Calli¬ 
machus  inftead  of  Philip.  Pope  Paul  II.  who  reigned 
about  that  time,  unluckily  chanced  to  be  fufpicious,  illi¬ 
terate,  and  heavy  of  comprehenfion.  He  had  no  idea 
that  perfons  could  wifli  to  alter  their  names  unlefs  they 
had  fome  bad  defign,  and  actually  fcrupled  not  to  employ 
imprifonment  and  other  violent  methods  to  difeover  the 
fancied  myftery.  Platina  was  cruelly  tortured  on  this 
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frivolous  account :  he  had  nothing  to  eonfefs  ;  fo  the 
pope,  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to  conviff  him  of  herely, 
fedition,  Sec.  releafed  hint  after  a  long  imprifonment. 

That  names  were  originally  aflumed  from  accidental, 
and  often  from  ludicrous,  circumftances,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  practice  of  what  we  may  call  modern  nations  in 
their  infancy.  Thus  among  the  chiefs  of  Canada  In¬ 
dians,  who  joined  the  Britifti  army  during  the  ftiort  con- 
teft  with  America  in  181a,  we  find  fucli  names  as  Mar¬ 
plot,  Walk-in-the- Water,  Split-log,  Sec. 

“  Our  name,”  fays  the  blind  Metcalf,  (fee  vol.  xv. 
p.  24.6.)  “  came  by  a  noble  vigorous  adlion  in  former 
times.  It  is  fuppofed  that  England  was  in  that  remote 
period  almoft  covered  with  wood,  and  that  there  was  a 
great  many  wild  creatures  in  the  wood  ;  and  that  what 
men  were  therein,  were  without  name.  Two  being  to¬ 
gether,  they  fa w  a  red  four-footed  creature;  they  could 
not  imagine  what  it  was.  One  laid,  Have  you  not  heard 
of  lions  being  in  thefe  W'oods  ?  He  anfwered  he  had, 
but  never  had  feen  any  fuel)  thing.  So  they  conjeftured 
that  that  was  one  which  they  faw.  The  creature  advanced 
a  few  paces  towards  them.  One  of  the  men  ran  away; 
the  other  determined  to  meet  it.  Now,  the  animal  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  red  calf:  fo  he 
that  met  it  got  the  name  of  Metcalf;  and  he  that  ran 
away  got  the  name  of  /.ig-htfoot. 

The  four  chief  counfeilors  of  the  empire  of  Mexico, 
fays  Dr.  Robertfon,  were  diftinguifhed  by  names  which 
could  have  been  aflumed  only  by  a  people  w'ho  delighted 
in  blood  :  the  firft  was  called  the  Prince  of  the  Deathful 
Lance;  the  fecond,  the  Divider  of  Men  ;  the  third,  the 
Shedder  of  Blood  ;  the  fourth,  the  Lord  of  the  Dark 
Ho  life. 

It  foon  became  necefiary  to  add  to  the  baptifmal  name  a 
furname,  for  the  purpofe  of  better  diferiminating  perfons 
and  families.  This  was  originally  diftinguilhed  from  fir- 
name ,  which  denotes  the  name  of  the  fire  or  progenitor. 
Thus  Macdonald,  Robertfon,  are  firnames,  exprefling  the 
Son  of  Donald,  the  Son  of  Robert.  But  the  word  fur- 
name  fignified  fome  name  fuperadded  to  the  proper  name 
to  diftinguilh  the  individual,  as  Artaxerxes  Long-imanus, 
Harold  Harefoot,  Malcolm  Canmore.  From  this  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  every  firname  was  a  furname,  though  the  reverfe 
was  not  fo.  In  modern  times  they  are  confounded  ;  and 
Dr.  Johnfon  has  rejected  the  word  firname  altogether; 
but  Dr.  Blair  (in  his  Chronological  Tables)  retains  it, 
uling  it  precifely  in  that  fituation  where  furname  would 
be  proper;  as,  Ptolemy,  firnamed  (furnamed)  Philome-' 
tor,  &c.  Sec. 

Surnames  were  introduced  among  all  nations  at  an 
early  period,  and  feem  to  have  been  formed  at  firft  by  ad¬ 
ding  the  name  of  the  father  to  that  of  the  foil.  This  was 
the  practice  among  the  Hebrews,  as  appears  from  the 
feriptures.  Caleb  is  denominated  the  Son  of  Jephunneh, 
and  Jolhua  the  Son  of  Nun.  That  the  fame  thing  was. 
cuftomary  among  the  Greeks,  every  one  who  has  read 
the  poems  of  Homer  mull  remember.  We  have  an  in- 
llance  of  it  in  the  very  firft  line  of  the  Iliad:  A^iA  ^r,o? 

unreal,  “  Achilles  the  Son  of  Peleus.”  This  is  per¬ 
haps  the  general  origin  of  furnames,  for  it  lias  been  com¬ 
mon  among  moll  nations.  Thus  the  old  Normans  ufed 
Fitz,  which  fignifies  fon  ;  as  Fitzherbert,  Fitzlimmons, 
the  fon  of  Herbert,  the  fon  of  Simmons.  The  Irilh  ufed  O ; 
as  O’Neal,  the  fon  of  Neal.  The  Scotch  Highlanders  em¬ 
ployed  Mac ;  as,  Macdonald,  the  Son  of  Donald;  Mac 
Lean  ;  “  the  fon  of  a  lean  man  ;”  but  never  Mac  Fat. 
The  Saxons  added  the  word  Jon  to  the  end  of  the  father’s 
name,  as,  Williamfon. 

The  Romans  generally  had  three  names.  The  firft, 
called  preenomen,  anfwered  to  our  Chriftian-name,  and 
was  intended  to  diftinguilh  the  individuals  of  the  fame 
family  ;  the  fecond,  called  nomen,  correfponded  to  the 
word  clan  in  Scotland,  and  was  given  to  all  thofe  who 
were  fprung  from  the  fame  Hock  ;  the  third,  called  cog¬ 
nomen, 
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nomen,  expreffed  the  particular  branch  of  the  tribe  or 
clan  from  which  an  individual  was  fprung.  Thus,  Publius 
Cornelius  Scipio  :  Publius  correfponded  to  our  names 
John,  Robert,  or  William  ;  Cornelius  was  the  name  of  the 
clan  or  tribe,  as  Campbell  was  formerly  the  name  of  all 
the  duke  of  Argyle’s  clients,  and  Douglas  the  name  of 
the  retainers  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton’s  progenitors. 
Scipio  being  added,  conveyed  this  information,  that  Pub¬ 
lius,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Cornelii,  was  of  the 
family  of  the  Scipios,  one  of  the  branches  or  families  into 
which  that  tribe  was  divided.  Refpefling  the  three  names 
which  were  common  among  the  Romans,  we  may  fay  that 
the  firft  was  a  name,  and  the  other  two  furnames. 

In  thefe,  too,  they  have  been  imitated  by  later  times  : 
thus,  in  our  Englilh  Hiltory,  we  find  that  Edgar  was 
called  the  Peaceable;  Ethelred,  the  Unready;  Edmund, 
Ironiide ;  Harold,  Harefoot  ;  William,  the  Ballard; 
Henry  I.  Beauclerk  ;  John,  Lackland,  See.  But,  as  thefe 
names  were  never  borne  by  the  fons,  Camden,  and  others, 
think  it  llrange,  that  Plantagenet  Ihould  be  accounted  the 
furname  of  the  royal  family  of  England  till  Henry  VII. 
or  Tydur,  or  Tudor,  that  from  Henry  VII.  to  king  James  I. 
or  that  of  Steward,  or  Stuart,  from  king  James  I.  to  king 
George  I.  or  that  Valois  Ihould  be  efteemed  the  furname 
of  the  late  family  of  French  kings,  or  Bourbon  of  the 
prefent ;  or  Oldenburg  of  the  kings  of  Denmark ;  or  Hapf- 
burg  of  the  emperors  of  Germany. 

Du  Chefne  obferves,  that  furnames  were  unknown  in 
France  before  the  year  987,  when  the  lords  began  to  af- 
fume  the  names  of  their  demefnes.  Camden  relates,  that 
they  were  firft  taken  up  in  England,  a  little  before  the 
Conqueft,  under  king  Edward  the  Confelfor ;  but  he  adds, 
they  were  never  fully  eftablifiied  among  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  till  the  time  of  Edward  II.  Till  then  they  varied  with 
the  father’s  name  ;  if  the  father,  e.  g.  was  called  Richard, 
or  Roger,  the  fon  was  called  Richardfon,  RogerJ'on,  or 
HodgJ'on;  but  from  that  time  they  were  fettled,  fome  fay, 
by  adt  of  parliament.  The  oldeft  furnames  are  thofe  we 
find  in  Domefday  Book,  moft  of  them  taken  from  places, 
with  the  addition  of  de ;  as,  Godefridus  de  Mannevilla, 
Walterus  de  Vernon,  Robert  de  Oyly,  &sc.  Others  from 
their  fathers,  with  Jilkis,  as  Guilelmus  filius  Olberni ; 
others  from  their  offices,  as  Eudo  Dapifer,  Guilelmus 
Camerarius,  Giflebertus  Cocus,  &c.  But  the  inferior  peo¬ 
ple  are  noted,  limply,  by  their  Chriftian  names  ;  without 
any  furnames  at  all. 

It  was  an  ancient  cuftom  in  England,  that  clergymen 
fhould  take  their  furnames  from  the  place  where  they 
were  born,  not  regarding  the  name  of  their  father;  and, 
among  monks  and  friars,  this  continued  till  the  fup- 
preffion  of  the  abbeys.  Thus  William  Wickham,  biftrop 
of  Winchefter,  was  the  fon  of  one  Perot,  and  called  by 
the  name  of  the  place  where  he  was  born  ;  and  his  fuc- 
ceffor,  William  Wainfleet,  was  the  fon  of  one  Patyn. 
Thomas  Rotherham,  archbilhop  of  York,  was  the  fon  of 
Scot.  Simon  Sudbury,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  was 
the  fon  of  oneTybald,  a  gentleman  of  Sudbury  in  Suffolk  ; 
Richard  Bury,  bifliop  of  Durham,  was  the  fon  of  fir  Ri¬ 
chard  Angerville,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  ;  and  John  de 
Baconfthorpe,  a  carmelite,  ftyled  alfo  Refolutus,  was  the 
fon  of  fir  Henry  Bacon,  of  Baconfthorpe  in  Norfolk. 
Harleian  MSS.  980. 

Surnames  feem  to  have  been  introduced  into  Scotland 
in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  by  the  Englilh 
who  accompanied  Edgar  Atheling  when  he  fled  into  that 
kingdom.  Thefe  had  their  proper  furnames,  as  Moubray, 
Lovell,  Lille,  ufing  the  particle  de  before  them  ;  which 
makes  it  probable  that  thefe  furnames  had  been  derived 
from  the  lands  which  their  anceftors  or  they  themfelves 
had  poffeffed.  In  Kenneth  II’s  time,  in  800,  the  great  men 
had  indeed  begun  tocaii  their  lands  by  their  own  names; 
but  the  ordinary  diftindlions  then  ufed  were  only  per- 
lonal,  and  did  not  delcend  to  fucceeding  generations, 
fuch  as  thofe  employed  by  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks;  for 
example,  John  the  fon  of  William:  or  the  names  of  office, 
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as  Stewart ;  or  accidental  diftindlions  from  complexion  or 
ftation,  as  Black,  White, Long,  Short;  or  the  name  of  their 
trade,  as  Tailor,  Weaver,  Sec. 

It  was  long  before  any  furnames  were  ufed  in  Wales, 
except  that  of  fon,  as  Evan  ap  Rice,  Evan  the  fon  of  Rice  ; 
Evan  ap  How'el,  Evan  the  fon  of  Howel,  but  many  of 
them  have  at  length  formed  feparate  furnames,  as  the 
Englilh  and  Scots,  by  leaving  out  the  a  in  ap,  and  joining 
the  p  to  the  father’s  name  :  thus  Evan  ap  Rice  becomes 
Evan  Price  ;  Evan  ap  Howel,  Evan  Powel.  We  are  told, 
furnames  were  unknown  in  Sweden  till  the  year  1514; 
and  that  the  common  people  of  that  country  ufe  none  to 
this  day ;  and  that  the  fame  is  the  cafe  with  the  vulgar 
Iriffi,  and  the  Poles  and  Bohemians. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  etymology  of  fur¬ 
names,  we  muft  allow  that  many  of  them  were  originally 
fignificant  in  the  qualities  of  mind,  as  Bold,  Hardy,  Meek ; 
fome  of  the  qualities  of  body,  as  Strong,  Low,  Short; 
others  expreffive  of  the  trade  or  profeffion  followed  by  the 
perfons  to  whom  they  were  applied,  as  Baker,  Smith, 
Wright;  Butler,  Page,  Marlhal.  But  the  greateft  num¬ 
ber,  at  leal!  of  the  ancient  furnames,  were  borrowed  from 
the  names  of  places.  Camden  fays,  that  there  is  not  a 
village  in  Normandy  but  has  given  its  name  to  fome 
family  in  England.  He  mentions  as  examples,  Percy, 
Devereux,  Tankervil,  Mortimer,  Warren,  See.  They 
were  introduced  with  William  the  Conqueror.  Several 
have  been  derived  from  places  in  the  Netherlands,  as 
Gaunt,  Tournay,  Grandifon  ;  and  many  from  the  names 
of  towns  and  villages  in  England  and  Scotland,  as  Went¬ 
worth,  Markham,  Murray,  Aberdeen.  Many  have  been 
formed  from  the  names  of  animals,  as  Lamb,  Kid,  Colt, 
Bullock,  Gofling,  Cock,  Dove,  Partridge;  others  from 
country  occupations ;  as  Shepherd,  Cowherd,  Farmer, 
Plowman,  Gardener :  many  from  grain,  trees,  plants, 
and  flowers;  as  Corn,  Oats,  Alh,  Birch,  Broom,  Ivy, 
Violet,  Lilly,  Primfofe :  fome  from  fruits ;  as  Cherry, 
Strawberry,  Nut,  Haws,  Sweetapple,  Crab ;  others  from  the 
water;  as  Lake,  Pool,  Ford,  Rivers,  Brooks  :  and  feveral 
from  the  nature  or  diftribution  of  the  ground  5  as  Hill, 
Dale,  Heath,  Wood,  Greenwood,  Lane,  Hedges,  Acres, 
Meadows,  Townlend,  &c.  “Thus  did  our  ancient  fami¬ 
lies  diftinguifli  themfelves  by  appellations  which  betokened 
induftry,  innocence,  and  independency;  and  which  bore 
fome  relation  to  either  their  lands,  their  feats,  or  their 
bufinefs.  If  moft  of  the  flourifliing  modern  familes,  who 
haunt  the  town,  were  to  copy  after  our  predeceffors  in 
this  refpeft ;  many,  who  might  be  ambitious  of  being 
known  by  the  particular  arts  of  life  they  cultivated,  or 
might  be  proud  of  fignifying  to  pofterity  by  what  induftry 
they  happened  to  thrive  in  the  world,  would  not  be 
thought  to  arrogate  by  appropriating  to  themfelves  the 
genteel  names  of  Dice,  Hazard,  Piquet,  Whift,  Baflet, 
Punter,  Mafker;  Gamefter,  likewife,  and  Sharper,  are  no 
dilreputable  nor  improper  titles,  with  a  hanbibme  equi¬ 
page  ;  and,  if  any  gentleman  of  the  induftrious  tribe 
Ihould  have  a  particular  fondnefs  to  a  rural  denomination, 
he  may  borrow,  from  a  country-animal,  the  furname  of 
Setter.”  Free-Thinker,  N°  120.  May  15,  1719. 

The  fubjedt  of  furnames  is  treated  much  at  length  in 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  i.  and  iii.  where  they 
are  diftributed  into  eighteen  claffes,  according  to  the  ob- 
jedts  they  are  derived  from.  And  in  the  Britannic  Maga¬ 
zine,  vol.  x.  there  are  fome  facetious  remarks,  with  which 
we  lhall  conclude  this  fanciful  article. 

“  As  men  now  take  the  names  of  their  parents,  with¬ 
out  taking  their  manners,  qualities,  or  profeffions,  a 
number  of  very  incongruous  appellations  will  offer  them¬ 
felves  to  the  recolledfion  of  every  one.  Have  we  not 
feen  a  tame,  meek,  fweet-tempered,  lady,  falfely  and 
erroneoufly  called  Mrs.  Fury  ?  Mrs.  Lamb  often  beats 
her  hulband!  Then  there  is  Mr.  Crofs,  the  mildeft  man 
in  the  worid.  Mr.  King  is  a  poor  fubjedt.  Mr.  Prince 
lives  in  a  lodging,  without  guards  and  attendants.  Mr. 
Goodchild  broke  his  father’s  heart.  Mrs.  Thorogood  is 

a  name 
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a  name  utterly  unfit  for  the  probationary  date  of  us  poor 
mortals;  and  Mr.  Dogood  never  troubled  himfelf  about 
benefiting  any-body.  Mrs.  Clackitt  has  been  dumb  from 
her  infancy;  while  Mrs.  Mum  (tuns  the  company  with 
her  redundancy  of  words. 

“  How  often  have  we  feen  men  of  the  name  of  Tailor, 
Ihoemakers  by  trade — ftrange  abfurdity  !  However,  Mr. 
Proudfoot  is  allowed  to  be  an  excellent  bootmaker.  The 
Mift'es  Lovejoy  are  the  dull  eft  old  maids  in  the  univerfe. 
Mrs.  Sable  never  wore  mourning  above  once  in  her  life. 
Mrs.  Simper  always  frowns;  Mifs  Raven  tings  like  a 
nightingale;  Mr.  Bloom  is  a  fwarthy  Creole;  and  Mrs. 
Nield  never  prays.  Mr.  Popwell  never  fired  a  gun.  Mr. 
Barwell  thould  have  been  an  ironmonger  inftead  of  a 
nabob;  but,  if  he  was  originally  a  waiter  at  a  tavern,  the 
name  is  not  amils,  as  it  may  remind  him  of  former  times. 
Mr.  Street  lives  in  a  court.  Mr.  Foot  cannot  Hand.  Mr. 
Golightly  is  very  lufty.  Mr.  Hazard  never  games.  Mr. 
Pye  thould  have  been  a  paftry-cook  inftead  of  poet-lau- 
reat.  Mr.  Suett  ought  to  have  been  a  butcher  inftead  of 
an  aftor.  Mr.  Goodluck  has  had  various  misfortunes. 
There  is  a  grocer  named  Pickle;  Mrs.  Coates  very  pro¬ 
perly  keeps  a  habit-warehoufe  ;  and  Mr.  Ganer  got  rich 
by  his  piano-fortes.  Mr.  Prettiman  is  deformed.  Mr. 
Brewer  is  a  baker.  Mr.  Baker  is  a  mercer.  Mr.  Wit- 
worth  never  faid  a  good  thing.  Mr.  Bent  is  as  ftraight  as 
any  man  in  Europe.  Mifs  Prim  is  all  eafe  and  elegance. 
Mr.  Prig  is  a  plain  unaffeCted  man.  Mr.  Page  is  illiterate. 
Mr.  Crilp  is  as  tough  as  hemp.  Mr.  Stone  fhould  have  been 
a  mafon.  Mr.  Shepherd  has  no  cattle  to  take  care  of.  Mr. 
Diamond  is  an  aftor.  Mr.  Mafon  was  an  admirable  poet. 
What  incongruities!  Mifs  Piper  has  no  ear  for  mufic. 
Mifs  Joiner  is  a  fawyer’s  daughter.  Mrs.  Beard  is  bald. 
Mrs.  Singer  cannot  turn  a  tune.  Mrs.  Peacock  warbles 
inimitably.  Mifs  Tombs  hates  the  idea  of  a  church-yard, 
•&c.  &c.  See. 

“  Blackwell,  however,  has  been  famous  for  thefe  fifty 
years  as  the  belt  maker  of  printers'  ink  in  London.  There 
was  one  Cooper,  but  he  was  not  fit  to  make  tubs  for  the 
other’s  ink.  As  for  Grey  ham,  his  black  ink  was  very 
apt  to  turn  yellow.  Some  printers  are  cunning  enough  to 
make  their  own  ink  :  one  of  thefe  is  Ben-Sly. 

“  Hazard  is  an  excellent  name  for  a  lottery-office 
keeper;  fuch  as  depend  upon  Goodluck  will  leldom  be 
Wright.  Even  Pope  is  not  infallible. 

“  Mr.  Allchin,  who  lives  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
Warwick-lane,  has  certainly  much  degenerated  from  his 
anceftors,  and  would  be  better  delignated  by  the  name  of 
Smallchin. — Mr.  Servant,  his  neighbour,  is  aihamed  of  his 
origin,  and  choofes  to  be  called  Servant.  Yet  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  an  e  (Servante)  denotes  a  defeent  from  a  French 
abigail.  —  Some  of  the  Smiths  forge  their  names  into 
Smythe ;  and  Anvil  is  poliffied  into  Envil,  or  Enville.- — 
Yet  we  have  ftill  AnneJs,  which  fignifies  a  Jhe-afs,  in 
Cheapfide  ;  and  alinoft  oppofite,  two  partners  of  the  name 
of  Idle  ftare  us  in  the  face  ;  how  elegantly  and  claffically 
might  this  be  changed  into  Idyl! 

“  Alas  !  the  names  of  places  want  reformation  too ; 
for  Cheapfide  is  a  very  dear  place  ;  Fetter-lane  is  within 
the  freedom  of  the  city;  Angel-court,  Nightingale-lane, 
certainly  is  not  the  moft  angelic  or  melodious  place  in 
the  world;  the  Serpentine-river  is  perfeCily  ftraight;  a 
court,  with  perhaps  more  angles  than  any  other  in  the 
metropolis,  is  called  Round-court ;  a  cinder-heap  at  the 
bottom  of  Gray’s-Inn-lane,  Mount  PleaJ’ant ;  a  dirty  lane, 
fo  narrow  that  there  is  hardly  room  to  turn  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  in  it,  is  baptifed  Wefton  Park;  a  crofis  ftreet  in 
the  city,  containing  fix  or  eight  lioufes.  Tower  Royal ; 
and  the  rage  for  imitating  the  French  has  given  the  name 
ot  Thanet  Place  to  a  little  court  in  the  Strand.  Jukes 
upon  Names;  Britannic  Mag.  Aug.  1803. 

NAME,J.  The  term  by  which  any  kind  of  fpecies  is 
diftinguifhed. — If  every  particular  idea  that  we  take  in 
ihould  have  a  diftinct  name,  names  mult  be  endlefs.  Locke. 
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What’s  in  a  name?  That  which  we  call  a  rofe, 

By  any  other  name  would  fmell  as  fweet.  Shakefpeare. 

Perfon : 

They  lift  with  women  each  degenerate  name 

Who  dares  not  hazard  life  for  future  fame.  Dryden. 

Reputation ;  character. — The  king’s  army  was  the  laft 
enemy  the  weft  had  been  acquainted  with,  and  had  left 
no  good  name  behind.  Clarendon. — Renown  ;  fame;  cele¬ 
brity;  eminence;  praife;  remembrance;  memory;  dif- 
tinftion  ;  honour.— Vifit  eminent  perl'ons  of  great  name 
abroad ;  to  tell  how  the  life  agreeth  with  the  fame. 
Bacon's  EjJ'ays. — Bartolus  is  of  great  name;  whofe  au¬ 
thority  is  as  much  valued  amongft  the  modern  lawyers, 
as  Papinian’s  was  amongft  the  ancients.  Baker  on  Learn¬ 
ing. 

What  men  of  name  refort  to  him  ? 

Sir  Walter  Herbert,  a  renowned  foldier; 

And  Rice  ap  Thomas  with  a  valiant  crew, 

And  many  others  of  great  name  and  worth.  Shakefp. 

Here  reft  thy  bones  in  rich  Helperia’s  plains, 

Thy  name,  ’tis  all  a  ghoft  can  have,  remains.  Dryden. 

A  hundred  knights 

Approv’d  in  fight,  and  men  of  mighty  name.  Dryden. 

Power  delegated ;  imputed  character. — In  the  name  of 
the  people,  and  in  the  power  of  us  the  tribunes,  we 
baniffi  him.  ShakeJpeare's  Coriol. — Fictitious  imputation  : 
When  Ulyffes  with  fallacious  arts 
Had  forg’d  a  treafon  in  my  patron’s  name, 

My  kinfman  fell.  Dryden' s  jEneid. 

Appearance;  not  reality;  afl'umed  character. — I’ll  to  him 
again  in  the  name  of  Brook  ;  he’ll  tell  me  all  his  purpofe. 
Shake fpeure' s  M.  W.  of  Wind  for. —'There  is  a  friend  which 
is  only  a  friend  in  name ,  Fcclus. — An  opprobrious  appel¬ 
lation  : 

The  liu fband 

Bids  her  confefs  ;  calls  her  ten  thoufand  names; 

In  vain  the  kneels.  Granville. 

Name  of  Jesus.  Thefe  words  ftand  in  our  almanacs 
aga'inft  the  7th  of  Auguft.  In  fome  almanacs  we  have 
feen  this  day  marked  for  notice  by  the  title  of  the  Nati¬ 
vity  of  Jesus  ;  whence  fome  have  argued  that  our  re¬ 
formers  meant  to  point  it  out  as  the  true  period  of  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  although  they  had  not  thought 
proper  to  difturb  the  ancient  ufage  of  the  church  as  to 
the  time  of  celebrating  that  moft  happy  event.  It  is  of 
little  importance  either  way;  for  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  we  have  no  evidence,  or  even  tradition,  as  to  what 
time  of  the  year  our  Saviour  was  born.  The  moft  pro¬ 
bable  opinion  (according  to  Brady)  feems  to  be,  that  it 
took  place  during  the  feaft  of  tabernacles,  which  began 
on  the  15th  day  of  the  feventh  month,  Tizri,  anfwering 
to  our  OCtober. 

By  the  Englifh  Liturgy  in  ufe  before  the  conqueft,  it 
appears,  that  the  church  anciently  included  her  devotion 
to  the  Name  of  Jefus  in  her  general  i'ervice  on  the  feaft  of 
the  circumcifion,  that  appellation  having  been  given  to 
our  Lord,  as  directed  by  the  angel,  when  he  fubmitted  to 
that  rite.  At  fubfequent  periods,  the  l'econd  Sunday 
after  the  Epiphany  was  appointed  exprefsly  for  that  cere¬ 
mony,  with  particular  offices  confidered  appropriate  to 
the  occafion.  Our  reformers  annulled  the  offices,  as  fiu- 
perftitious  and  unnecefl'ary;  but,  out  of  refpeCt  to  efta- 
bliffied  ulage,  retained  the  name  of  the  feftival,  which 
they  removed  from  the  l'econd  Sunday  in  Epiphany  to 
this  day,  expunging  for  that  purpofe  the  anniverfary  of 
St.  Donatus,  which  was  before  held  on  the  7th  of  Auguft, 
and  which  had,  fome  time  prior,  been  made  the  fubftitute 
for  the  anniverfary  of  St.  Afra;  both  martyrs.  Brady's 
Claris  Calendaria,  vol.  ii. 
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To  NAME,  v.  a.  To  difcriminate  by  a  particular  appel¬ 
lation  impofed. — Thou  haft  had  feven  hulbands,  neither 
waft  thou  named  after  any  of  them.  Tab.  iii.  8. — His  name 
was  called  Jefus,  which  was  fo  named  of  the  angel  before 
he  was  conceived.  Luke  ii.  21. 

Thus  was  the  building  left 

Ridiculous,  and  the  work  Confulion  nam'd.  Milton. 
To  mention  by  name. — Accuftom  not  thy  mouth  tofwear- 
ing  ;  neither  ufe  thyfelf  to  the  naming  of  the  Holy  One. 
JEcclus.  xxiii.  9.- — To  fpecify  ;  to  nominate.' — Bring  me  him 
up  whom  I  lliall  name.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  8. — Let  any  one 
name  that  propofition,  whole  terms  or  ideas  were  either 
of  them  innate.  Locke. 

Did  my  father's  godfon  feek  your  life  ? 

He  whom  my  father  nam'd ?  Your  Edgar.  Shakefpeare. 

To  utter;  to  mention. — Let  my  name  be  named  on  them. 
Gen.  xlviii.  16. — To  entitle: 

Celeftial,  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  nam'd 
Of  them  the  higheft.  Milton's  Paradife  Left. 

NA'MELESS,  adj.  Not  diftinguilhed  by  any  diferimi- 
native  appellation. — A  lieadlefs  carcafs,  and  a  namelefs 
thing.  Denham. 

Thy  reliques,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  fhrine  we  truft. 

And  facred,  place  by  Dryden’s  awful  duft; 

Beneath  a  rude  and  namelefs  ftone  he  lies, 

To  which  thy  tomb  (hall  guide  enquiring  eyes.  Pope. 
One  of  which  the  name  is  not  known  or  mentioned. — 
Little  credit  is  due  to  accufations  of  this  kind,  when  they 
come  from  iufpedted,  that  is,  from  namelefs  pens.  Atterbury. 
Such  imag’ry  of  greatnefs  ill  became 
A  namelefs  dwelling,  and  an  unknown  name.  Harte. 

NA'MELY,  adv.  Particularly;  fpecially;  to  mention  by 
name. — The  council  making  remonftrances  unto  queen 
Elizabeth,  of  the  continual  confpiracies  againft  her  life; 
and  namely,  that  a  man  was  lately  taken,  who  flood  ready 
in  a  very  fufpicious  manner  to  do  the  deed;  advifed  her 
to  go  lei's  abroad  weakly  attended.  But  the  queen  an- 
fwered,  that  fhe  had  rather  be  dead  than  put  in  cuftody. 
IBacon. — Solomon’s  choice  does  not  only  inftrudt  us  in 
that  point  of  hiftory,  but  furnilhes  out  a  very  line  moral 
to  us,  namely,  that  he  who  applies  his  heart  to  wifdom, 
does  at  the  lame  time  take  the  raoft  proper  method  for 
gaining  long  life,  riches,  and  reputation.  Addifon. 
Which  of  thefe  forrows  is  he  fubjefit  to  ? 

To  none  of  thefe,  except  it  be  the  laft ; 

Namely,  fome  love  that  drew  him  oft  from  home.  Shakcfp. 

NA'MER,  f.  [from  name.~\  One  who  calls  or  knows 
any  by  name.  Sherwood. 

NA'MESAKE,  f.  One  that  has  the  fame  name  with 
another. — One  author  is  a  mole  to  another:  it  is  impoftible 
for  them  to  difcover  beauties ;  they  have  eyes  only  for 
blemifhes:  they  can  indeed  fee  the  light,  as  is  laid  of  their 
namrfakes;  but  immediately  Unit  their  eyes.  Addifon.  . 

NAMETZ'KY,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Brunn  :  eight  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Saar. 

NAMIEST',  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  thecircle  of  Olmutz : 
ten  miles  weft  of  Olmutz. 

NAMIEST',  a  town  ov'Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Znaym : 
thirty  miles  north  of  Znaym. 

NAMINGA'TA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  illand  of 
Niphon  :  fifty-fix  miles  north-w'eft  of  Fitaqua. 

NAMMES'TA,  a  towrn  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Aggerhuus :  twenty-eight  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Chriftiania. 

NAMNAGUR',  a  towrn  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar :  fifty- 
eight  miles  foil th-fouth- weft  of  Patna. 

NAM'PHIO.  See  Nanfio. 

NAM'PTWICH.  See  Nantwick. 

NAM'SEN,  a  river  of  Norway,  which  runs  into  a  bay 
of  the  North  Sea,  to  which  it  gives  name.  Lat.  64. 35.  N. 
Ion.  ii.  25.  E. 
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NAM’SLAW,  a  towm  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Brellaw',  withaftrong  caftle,  fituated  among  moraffes,  on 
the  river  Weyda:  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Oels,  and 
twenty-feven  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Brellau.  Lat.  51.  3.  N. 
Ion.  17.  45.  E. 

NAM'UJOS,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Truxillo : 
120  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Chacaporas. 

NAMU'R,  one  of  the  catholic  provinces  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Netherlands.  The  province  or  county  of 
Namur  conftituted,  in  the  tenth  century,  a  part  of  the 
county  of  Lomme,  as  alfo  of  the  country  of  Arnau  ;  the 
former  lay  between  the  Meufe  and  the  Sambre,  the  latter 
extended  from  the  Sambre  to  the  other  fide  of  Gem- 
blours,  along  the  Ornau.  The  firft  count  of  Namur,  con¬ 
cerning  whom  we  have  a  certain  knowledge,  is  Robert, 
fon  to  Berenger  count  of  Lomme,  to  whom  fucceeded 
his  fon  Albrecht,  who  died  in  the  year  998.  In  1189, 
the  emperor  Henry  declared  Baldwin  count  of  Hai- 
nault,  who  was  filler's  fon  to  Henry  count  of  Namur, 
and  his  appointed  fucceflbr,  margrave  of  the  empire. 
Count  John  III.  who  had  no  legitimate  children,  fold 
the  province  of  Namur,  in  1421,  to  Philip  the  Good, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  for  132,000  crowns.  On  the  death 
of  Charles,  the  laft  male  heir  of  that  houfe,  in  1477,  part 
of  his  dominions  paffed  to  Auftria  by  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  the  archduke,  and  part  was  feized  upon  by 
the  French.  See  France,  vol.  vii.  p.  693.  Afterwards 
the  States  General  obtained  confiderable  portions  of  it, 
as  a  barrier.  During  the  revolutionary  war,  the  whole 
province  was  entirely  conquered  by  the  French ;  and  it 
then  became  the  chief  part  of  the  department  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meufe,  which  formed  one  of  the  eighteen 
new  departments  called  the  “  Re-united  Country."  Of 
this  department,  however,  and  fixteen  others,  the  French 
nation  was  deprived  by  the  peace  of  1815;  and  it  now 
forms  a  province  of  the  newly- erefted  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands.  It  is  bounded  by  Brabant  on  the  north, 
by  Liege  and  Luxemburg  (part  of  which  was  included  in 
the  French  department  of  the  Sambre  and  Meufe)  on  the 
call,  and  by  Hainault  on  the  fouth  and  weft  ;  being  about 
twenty-eight  miles  long  and  eighteen  broad.  It  is  a  fruit¬ 
ful  country,  abounding  in  corn  and  pafture,  and  has 
feveral  good  mines  of  iron  and  lead,  with  wood  fuffic-ient 
for  extracting  them  ;  alfo  a  bituminous  earth  called  liouillc 
from  its  oily  nature.  The  Maefe  or  Meufe,  the  Sambre, 
and  the  Mehaigne,  are  its  principal  rivers. 

NAMU'R,  a  city  of  the  Netherlands,  and  capital  of  the 
above  province,  fituated  in  a  valley,  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Meufe  and  the  Sambre  ;  the  greater  part  on  the  right  fide 
of  the  Sambre,  between  two  hills.  It  is  laid  to  take  its 
name  from  an  idol  called  Nam,  fuppofed  to  be  Neptune. 
The  city  was  defended  by  a  very  ftrong  caftle,  fituated 
on  a  fliarp  rock  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Sambre  ;  which 
caftle  was  defended  by  Fort  William,  and  many  other 
very  confiderable  forts,  fo  as  to  make  it  almoft  impreg¬ 
nable.  In  the  year  1692,  Louis  XIV.  being  mortified  at 
the  defeat  of  his  fleet  off  la  Hogue,  determined  to  lay 
fiege  to  Namur;  and,  having  reviewed  his  army,  which 
amounted  to  120,000  men,  he  inverted  it  on  both  fides 
the  Sambre  with  one  half  of  his  army,  while  the  other 
covered  the  fiege,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Luxemburg.  The  prince  of  Brabamjon  commanded  the 
garrifon,  which  confilled  of  9000  men.  The  place  was 
well  lupplied,  and  the  governor  knew  that  king  William 
would  make  ftrong  efforts  for  its  relief;  notwithftanding 
which,  the  affailants  carried  on  their  attacks  with  fuch 
vigour,  that  in  feven  days  after  the  trenches  were  opened 
the  town  capitulated,  and  the  garrifon  retired  into  the 
citadel.  King  William,  being  joined  by  the  troops  of 
Brandenburg  and  Liege,  advanced  to  the  Mehaigne,  at 
the  head  of  100,000  effective  men,  and  encamped  within 
cannon-fhot  of  Luxemburg’s  army,  which  lay  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river.  That  general,  however,  had 
taken  fuch  precautions,  that  the  king  of  England  could 
not  interrupt  the  fiege,  nor  attack  the  French  lines,  with¬ 
out 
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out  great  difadvantage.  The  befiegers,  encouraged  by 
the  prefence  of  their  monarch,  and  aftifted  by  Vauban 
their  engineer,  repeated  their  attacks  with  fuch  impe- 
tuofity,  that  the  fort  of  Coehorn  was  furrendered,  after 
an  obllinate  defence,  in  which  Coehorn  himlelf  had  been 
dangeroufly  wounded.  It  was  a  noble  fpeftacle  to  behold 
the  two  greateft  engineers  Europe  had  ever  bred,  Vauban 
and  Coehorn,  exhauft  the  whole  fcience  of  attack  and 
defence.  Several  faliies  and  aflaults  were  made  ;  the  be- 
fieged  performed  wonders,  but  the  fortune  of  the  befiegers 
prevailed,  and  the  citadel  furrendered  in  fight  of  king 
William’s  army.  Namur  remained  in  the  pofl'eflion  of  the 
French  till  the  year  1695,  when  king  William  re-took  it, 
as  related  under  the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  700. 
The  French  king  had  fo  much  confidence  in  the  ftrength 
of  the  place,  that  he  caufed  this  infcription  to  be  put  up 
over  one  of  the  gates:  Rcddi,  non  vinci  pot  cjl ;  “  It  may 
be  furrendered,  but  cannot  be  conquered.” 

After  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  the  French 
feized  Namur,  with  the  reft  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the 
year  1704.,  the  Dutch  army,  under  Gen.  Overkirk,  bom¬ 
barded  it  from  the  26th  of  July  to  the  29th,  and  deftroyed 
great  part  of  the  city;  but  the  French  kept  pofi’eflion  of  it 
till  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  when  the  comte,  town,  and  caftle, 
were  given  up  to  the  States-General,  to  ferve  as  a  barrier 
againft  France  ;  the  eledtor  of  Bavaria  being  to  enjoy  the 
fovereignty  and  revenues,  and  the  town  to  contribute  its 
quota  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Dutch  troops  and  for¬ 
tifications.  In  1746,  after  the  French  had  taken  Huy,  and 
cut  off  the  communication  of  the  allies  with  Maeftricht, 
prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  abandoned  the  defence  of  Na¬ 
mur,  and  it  was  immediately  invefted  by  the  enemy.  The 
trenches  were  opened  on  the  2d  of  September,  and  the 
garrifon,  confifting  of  7000  Auftrians,  defended  them- 
felves  with  equal  Ikill  and  refolution  5  but  the  cannon¬ 
ading  and  bombardment  were  fo  terrible,  that  in  a  few 
days  the  place  was  converted  into  a  heap  of  rubbiih ;  and 
on  the  23d  day  of  the  month  the  French  monarch  took 
poffeftion  of  this  ftrong  fortrefs,  which  had  formerly  fuf- 
tained  fuch  dreadful  attacks.  By  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  it  was  ceded  to  the  emperor;  and  fince  that 
time  the  fortifications  have  been  demoliflied,  except  the 
citadel,  of  which  general  Valence,  with  a  detachment  of 
the  French  army,  made  himfelf  mafter,  the  2d  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1792.  The  French,  however,  evacuated  it  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  In  the  year  1794,  after  the  defeat  of  general 
Clairfait,  near  Louvain,  on  the  15th  of  July,  the  Nether¬ 
lands  were  found  untenable  by  the  allies.  It  was,  at  firft, 
the  intention  of  the  commanders  of  the  combined  armies, 
to  defend  Namur,  and  to  form  a  line  of  defence  from  that 
city  to  Antwerp;  but  the  fuccefles  of  the  republicans, 
and  their  rapid  movements,  totally  difconcerted  this  plan. 
Namur  was  abandoned  by  general  Beaulieu  on  the  night 
of  the  16th,  leaving  behind  him  200  men,  who  furren¬ 
dered  both  the  city  and  citadel  on  the  firft  fummons. 
A  large  quantity  of  artillery  was  found  at  Namur.  On 
the  20th,  the  keys  of  the  city  were  prefented  at  the  bar 
of  the  national  convention. 

Namur  is  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  erected  in  the  year  1559, 
by  pope  Paul  IV.  It  had,  before  the  reformation  begun 
by  the  late  emperor  Jofeph,  four  abbeys  of  Benedidtines, 
fourteen  of  Ciftertians,  one  of  the  order  of  Premontre, 
one  abbey  and  two  priories  of  canons  regular,  feven 
chapters  of  canons,  three  chapters  of  noble  canoodles, 
with  a  great  number  of  other  religious  houfes  both  for 
men  and  women,  and  many  hofpitals.  It  contains  about 
16,000  inhabitants.  It  is  twenty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Liege.  Lat.  50.  26.  N.  Ion.  5.  1.  E. 

NAMU'SA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  cluftcr  called  Meanges.  Lat.  5.  1.  N.  Ion. 
116.  58.  E. 

NAMUSS'O,  a  town  of  Mingrelia  :  ten  miles  foutli  of 
Anarghia. 

NAN-BO',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Pc- 
tche-li :  ten  miles  eaft-fouth-caft  of  Chun-te. 


NAN-COM',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Pe-tche-li :  fifteen  miles  fouth-fouth- weft  of  Khi. 

NAN-FONG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Kiang-fi  :  forty-five  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Kien- 
tchang. 

NAN-GAN',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Yun-nan:  1192  miles  fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  24. 
58.  N.  Ion.  101.  33.  E. 

NAN-GE-SU',  a  fmall  ifiand  neai  the  coaft  of  China. 
Lat.  25.  6.  N.  Ion.  119.  24.  E. 

NAN-HO',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Pe-tche-li :  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Tay-ming. 

NAN-HO'ANG-TCHIN-TA'O,  a  fmall  ifiand  near 
the  coaft  of  China,  in  the  Eaftern  Sea.  Lat,  38.  f8.  N. 
Ion.  120.  44.  E. 

NAN-KANG',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
Kiang-fi,  on  the  lake  Po-yang :  637  miles  fouth  of  Peking. 
Lat.  29.  33.  N.  Ion.  115.  39.  E. 

NAN-KANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Kiang-fi  :  feventeen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Kan-cheou, 

NAN-KIANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Se-tchuen  :  thirty  miles  north  of  Pa. 

NAN-KIN',  or  Kiang-ning,  a  city  of  China,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  laid  to  have  been 
formerly  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  and  flourilhing  cities 
in  the  world.  The  Cbinefe,  in  fpeaking  of  its  extent, 
fay,  that  if  two  horfemen  Ihould  go  out  by  the  fame  gate, 
and  ride  round  it  in  full  fpeed,  taking  different  diredtiens, 
they  would  not  meet  before  night.  Although  this  ac¬ 
count  is  exaggerated,  it  is  certain,  fays  Grofier,  that  Nan¬ 
kin  furpaftes  in  extent  all  the  other  cities  of  China.  Its 
walls,  it  is  faid,  are  fixteen  miles  in  circumference.  A 
French  millionary  gives  the  following  account  of  its  ex¬ 
tent.  The  luburbs,  he  fays,  are  very  long,  but  not  popu¬ 
lous  ;  the  houfes  Hand  at  fome  diftance  from  one  another, 
having  reeds,  pools  of  water,  or  plantations  of  bamboo, 
between  them.  Viewing  it  from  the  fifth  ftory  of  the 
porcelain  tower,  which  commands  an  extenfive  profpedl, 
it  did  not  appear  to  be  above  two-thirds  as  large  as  Park. 
In  order  to  reconcile  this  appearance  with  the  accounts 
that  have  been  given  of  its  immenfe  extent,  they  found, 
upon  travelling  a  full  league  from  Nan-kin,  the  walls  of 
a  city  riling  amidft  mountains,  and  appearing  as  if  cement¬ 
ed  to  the  rocks.  Thele  were  the  walls  of  Nan-kin,  which, 
leaving  the  city  where  it  now  Hands,  have,  as  it  were, 
retired  thither,  to  enclofe  a  fpace  of  fifteen  or  fixteen 
leagues,  twelve  or  thirteen  of  which  are  not  inhabited. 

This  city  is  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  a  league  from 
the  river  Yang-tfe-kiang;  it  is  of  an  irregular  figure;  the 
mountains  within  its  circuit  having  prevented  its  being 
built  on  a  regular  plan.  It  was  formerly  the  imperial 
city,  and  for  this  realon  called  Nan-ldug,  i.  e.  the  Southern 
Court ;  but,  fince  the  fix  grand  tribunals  have  been  tranf- 
ferred  from  thence  to  Peking,  it  is  called  Kiang-niug  in 
all  the  public  adts.  It  has  loft  much  of  its  ancient  fplen- 
dour;  no  vellige  now  remains  of  its  magnificent  palace  ; 
other  monuments  of  its  grandeur  have  alfo  dilappeared. 
A  third  of  the  city  is  defected,  but  the  reft  is  well  in¬ 
habited.  Some  quarters  of  it  are  populous,  and  full  of 
bufinefs.  The  ftreets  are  iels  broad  than  thole  of  Peking ; 
but  they  are  very  beautiful,  well  paved,  and  bordered 
with  rich  Ihops.  One  of  the  great  mandarins,  called 
Tlong-gtou,  refides  here,  to  take  cognizance  of  all  im¬ 
portant  concerns  :  the  Tartars  have  a  numerous  garrifon 
here,  commanded  by  a  general  of  their  own  nation  ;  and 
they  occupy  a  quarter  of  the  city  feparated  from  the  reft. 
The  palaces. of  the  mandarins  are  not  particularly  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  thofe  of  the  capitals  of  other  provinces  ; 
and  here  are  no  public  edifices  correfponding  to  the  re¬ 
putation  of  a  city  fo  celebrated,  excepting  its  gates, 
which  are  very  beautiful,  and  fome  temples,  among  which 
is  the  famous  porcelain  tower,  two  hundred  feet  high, 
and  divided  into  nine  ftories,  to  the  firft  of  which  is  an 
afeent  of  forty  Heps,  and  to  each  of  the  others  twenty- 
one.  The  port  was  formerly  rendered  commodious  by 
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the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  river  Y’ang-tfe-kiang ;  but 
at  prefent  large  barks,  or  Chinefe  junks,  never  enter  it. 
In  April  and  May  excellent  fifh  are  caught  in  this  river 
near  the  city,  which  are  lent  to  court,  covered  with  ice, 
and  trail fported  by  barks  kept  for  this  purpofe.  Nan¬ 
kin  is  more  than  500  miles  from  Peking,  and  the  boats 
arrive  there  in  eight  or  nine  days.  This  city,  though  the 
capital  of  the  province,  has  only  eight  cities  of  the  third 
clafs  under  its  jurifdiftion.  Lat.  32.  4.  N.  Ion.  1 18.  24.  E. 

NAN-LIU',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Kiang-nan  :  twenty  miles  weft  of  Nhing-koue. 

NAN-NGAN',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
Kiang-fi :  895  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat. 
25.  29.  N.  Ion.  1 1 3.  37.  E. 

NAN-NGAO'-TCIIING',  an  ifland  near  the  coaft  of 
China,  about  twenty-two  miles  in  circumference.  Lat. 
23.  30.  N.  Ion.  1 16.  49.  E. 

NAN-NING',  or  Nan-ngin,  a  city  of  China,  of  the 
f.rft  rank,  in  Quang-fi:  1145  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Peking.  Lat.  22.  44.  N.  Ion.  107.  44.  E. 

NAN-PI',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Pe- 
tche-li :  twenty-feven  miles  north-north-eaft  of  King. 

NAN-POU',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Se-tchuen,  on  the  Kialing  River:  twenty-five  miles  north- 
weft  of  Pan. 

NAN-SA-CHE',  a  town  of  China,  near  the  weft  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Formofa.  Lat.  25.  2.  N.  Ion.  120.  39.  E. 

NAN-SAN',  a  fmall  ifland,  near  the  coaft  of  China. 
Lat.  26.  50.  N.  Ion.  119.  29.  E. 

NAN-SHOO-FOU',  in  Sir  George  Staunton’s  account  of 
the  Embafly  to  China,  is  faid  to  be  the  frontier-city  of  the 
province  of  Quan-tong.  The  Chinefe  Atlas  places  here  a 
city  of  the  firft  rank,  called  Nan-yong :  one  and  the  fame 
place  appears  to  be  underftood.  See  Nan-yong. 

NAN-TA-KI',  a  town  of  China,  near  the  weft  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Formofa.  Lat.  24.  50.  N.  Ion.  120.  20.  E. 

NAN-TAN',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Quang-fi  r  1037  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat. 
25.  N.  Ion.  107.  1 5.  E. 

NAN-TCHANG',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  and 
capital  of  Kiang-fi.  This  city  has  no  trade  but  that  of 
porcelain,  which  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Joa- 
tcheou.  It  is  the  refidence  of  a  viceroy,  and  compre¬ 
hends  in  its  diflrifl  eight  towns,  feven  of  which  are  of 
the  third  clafs,  and  only  one  of  the  fecond.  So  much  of 
the  country  is  cultivated,  that  the  paftures  left  are  fcarcely 
fufficient  for  the  flocks.  It  is  695  miles  fouth  of  Peking. 
Lat.  28.  36.  N.  Ion.  115.  30.  E. 

NAN-TCHANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Hou-quang :  thirty-feven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Siang- 
yang. 

NAN-TCHOU'EN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Se-tchuen  :  forty  miles  north-north- weft  of  Tchi-ngan. 

NAN-TING-SU',  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  China. 
Lat.  24.  10.  N.  Ion.  118.6.E. 

NAN-TSIN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Fokien  :  feventeen  miles  north-eaft  of  Tchang-tcheou. 

NAN-YANG',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
Ho-nan.  The  city  is  lituated  on  the  banks  of  a  fmall 
river;  but  neither  large,  rich,  nor  populous  ;  and  is  fur- 
rounded  with  mountains,  in  fome  of  which  lapis-lazuli 
is  found.  Thejurifdiftion  comprehends  two  towns  of  the 
fecond  order,  and  fix  of  the  third.  It  is  462  miles  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  33.  6.  N.  Ion.  112. 14.  E. 

NAN-YONG',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Quang-tong,  fituated  in  a  fertile  country 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  which  feparates  the  province  of 
Quang-tong  from  that  of  Kiang-fi,  and  carrying  on  an 
extenfive  trade.  Its  jurifdiftion  comprehends  only  two 
towns  of  the  third  clafs:  902  miles  fouth  of  Peking. 
Lat.  25.  10.  N.  Ion.  1 1 3.  32.  E. 

NA'NAC,  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  fe£l  of  the 
Sikhs,  or  Seiks,  in  Hindooftan  5  a  religious  feft,  which 
advanced,  by  fucceifive  gradations,  from  the  humble  con¬ 
dition  of  religionilts,  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  molt  pow- 
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erful  Hates  in  Hindooftan.  Nanac  Shah,  a  native  of  4 
fmall  village  called  Talwandi,  in  the  diftridl  of  Bhatti, 
in  the  province  of  Lahore,  was  born  A.D.  1469.  It  is 
now  become  a  town,  and  denominated  Rayapour,  and  is 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Beyah,  or  Hyphafis.  Nanac’s 
father,  whole  name  was  Calu,  and  who  belonged  to  the 
Clhatriya  call  and  Vedi  tribe  of  Hindoos,  wilhed  to  bring 
him  up  to  trade  ;  but  Nanac  himfelf  was  from  his  child¬ 
hood  inclined  to  devotion,  and  manifelted  an  indifference 
to  all  worldly  concerns.  This  difpolltion  was  cherilhed 
by  his  intercourfe  with  the  fakirs,  among  whom  and  the 
poor  he  diftributed  a  great  part  of  his  lubftance.  It  is 
needlefs  to  recite  his  trances  and  vilions,  his  converfe 
with  the  prophet  Elias,  and  the  aufterities  which  he  prac- 
tiled  at  the  commencement  and  in  the  progress  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  career.  Nor  can  we  accompany  him  in  the  travels 
which  he  undertook  with  a  view  of  reforming  the  worfhip 
of  the  true  God,  that  had  been  degraded  by  the  idolatry 
of  the  Hindoos  and  the  ignorance  of  the  Mahometans. 
It  will  be  fufficient  for  us  to  obferve,  that  after  he  had 
vifited  all  the  cities  of  India,  and  explained  to  all  ranks 
the  great  doftrines  of  the  unity  and  omniprefence  of  God, 
he  went  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  where  his  aftions,  his 
miracles,  and  his  long  difputations  with  the  Mahometan 
faints  and  doctors,  are  molt  circumftantially  recorded  bf' 
his  biographers.  He  is  dated,  on  this  occafion,  to  have 
defended  his  own  principles  without  offending  thofe  of 
others;  always  profefling  himfelf  the  enemy  of  difcord, 
and  as  having  no  objedt  but  to  reconcile  the  two  faiths  of 
the  Mahometans  and  Hindoos  in  one  religion;  which  he 
endeavoured  to  do  by  recalling  them  to  that  great  and 
original  tenet,  which  both  of  them  believed,  “  the  unity 
of  God ;”  and  by  reclaiming  them  from  the  numerous 
errors  into  which  they  had  fallen.  During  his  travels, 
about  the  year  1 526  or  1 527,  Nanac  was  introduced  to  the 
emperor  Baber,  before  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  maintain¬ 
ed  his  doftrine  with  great  firmnefs  and  eloquence.  Baber 
treated  him  kindly,  and  offered  him  an  ample  mainte¬ 
nance,  which  he  refufed,  alleging,  that  he  trufted  in  him 
who  provided  for  all  men,  and  from  whom  alone  a  man  of 
virtue  and  religion  w'ould  confent  to  receive  favour  or  re¬ 
ward.  The  Hindoo  zealots  violently  oppofed  him,  more 
efpecially  after  he  had  laid  afide  the  habits  of  a  fakir ;  but 
he  treated  their  oppofition  and  reproaches  w'ith  great  con¬ 
tempt  ;  and,  when  they  required  him  to  exhibit  fome 
proof  of  his  power  that  might  aftonifh  them,  he  replied, 
“  I  have  nothing  to  exhibit  worthy  of  you  to  behold.  A 
holy  teacher  has  no  defence  but  the  purity  of  his  doctrine ; 
the  world  may  change,  but  the  Creator  is  unchangeable.” 
Having  migrated  from  Vatala  to  Moultan,  and  from  Moul- 
tan  to  Kirtipur,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ravee,  or  Hydraotis, 
he  there  performed  many  miracles,  as  it  is  reported,  threw 
off  his  earthly  fhape,  and  was  buried  near  the  bank  of  the 
river  Ravee,  which  has  fince  overflowed  his  tomb.  Kirti¬ 
pur  continues  to  be  a  place  of  religious  refort  and  wor¬ 
fhip  ;  and  a  fmall  piece  of  Nanac’s  garment  is  exhibited 
to  pilgrims,  as  a  facred  relic,  at  his  Dharmafala,  or  tem¬ 
ple.  Nanac  was  unqueftionably  a  man  of  more  than  com¬ 
mon  genius,  which  we  may  infer  from  the  diftinguiflied 
eminence  to  which  he  attained,  and  the  fuccefs  with  which 
he  combated  the  oppofition  that  encountered  him;  whilil 
he  laboured  without  intermiifion  to  recall  both  Mahome¬ 
tans  and  Hindoos  to  an  exclufive  attention  to  that  fub- 
limell  of  all  principles,  which  inculcates  devotion  to  God 
and  peace  towards  men.  The  religion  which  he  incul¬ 
cated  appears,  fays  fir  John  Malcolm,  to  have  been  a  fort 
of  pure  deifm,  grounded  on  moll  fublime  general  truths; 
for  Nanac  profefled  to  conciliate  Hindoos  and  Mahome¬ 
tans  to  the  belief  of  his  dodlrine,  by  perfuading  them  to 
rejedl  thofe  parts  of  their  refpe&ive  belief  and  ufages, 
which,  he  contended,  were  unworthy  of  that  God  whom 
they  both  adored.  He  endeavoured  to  imprefs  both  Hin¬ 
doos  and  Mahometans  with  a  love  of  toleration,  and  an 
abhorrence  of  war;  and  his  life  was  as  peaceable  as  his 
doiilrine.  It  was  not  till  near  a  hundred  years  after  the 
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death  of  Nanac  that  the  Sikhs  became  a  warlike  people ; 
and,  as  fuch,  their  hiftory  muft  be  included  in  that  of 
Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  See  alfo  the  article  Sikh,  and 
Malcolm’s  Sketch  of  the  Sikhs,  Lond.  1812. 

NANAMO'W,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude:  thir¬ 
ty-two  miles  fouth  of  Fyzabad. 

NANARSO'AK,  a  town  of  Weft  Greenland.  Lat.  61.  N. 
Ion.  47.  30.  W. 

NA'NAS,  a  town  of  Hungary :  four  miles  fouth  of 
Tokay,  and  twenty-five  north  of  Debreczin. 

NA'NAS,  a  mountain  of  Carniola,  between  Wipach 
and  St.  Veit. 

NANCASERAM',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Canara  : 
feven  miles  fouth  of  Mangalore. 

NAN^A'Y,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cher:  eighteen  miles  north  of  Bourges. 

NAN'CEL  (Nicholas  de),  a  phyfician  and  philologift, 
was  born  in  1539,  at  a  village  of  that  name  between  Noyon 
and  Soiflons.  He  ftudied  at  the  college  of  Prefles  at  Paris, 
of  which  the  celebrated  Ramus  was  at  that  time  principal. 
He  made  fuch  a  proficiency,  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
Ramus  appointed  him  to  teach  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan¬ 
guages  in  the  college.  He  afterwards  commenced  the 
ftudy  of  phyfic ;  but  the  civil  wars  which  broke  out  in 
France  interrupted  his  progrefs,  and  he  retired  to  Flanders, 
where  in  1 562  he  became  profeffor  of  the  learned  languages 
at  Douay.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  occupied  a  chair  in 
the  college  of  Prefles,  and  alfo  was  aggregated  to  the 
medical  faculty.  He  removed  for  the  pra&ice  of  his  pro- 
feflion  to  Soiflons,  and  afterwards  fettled  and  married  at 
Tours.  In  that  city  he  refided  till  1587,  when  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  place  of  phyfician  to  the  princefs  Eleanor  of 
Bourbon,  abbefs  of  Fontevrault,  whither  he  removed. 
He  died  in  1610.  Of  the  works  of  this  learned  writer  the 
following  are  the  moft  remarkable :  x.  Stichologia  Graeca 
Latinaque  informanda  reformandaque,  1579,  8vo.  This 
is  an  attempt  to  reduce  French  verfe  to  the  rules  of  Greek 
and  Latin  poetry,  which  incurred  the  ridicule  that  has 
attended  all  fimilar  attempts.  2.  Difcours  de  la  Pefte, 
1581,  8vo.  3.  De  Immortalitate  Animi,  velitatio  adver- 
fus  Galenum,  1587,  8vo.  This  is  taken  from  a  large 
philofophical  work  of  his  entitled  “  Analogia  Microcofmi 
ad  Macrocofmum,”  of  which  two  editions  in  folio  were 
publilhed  after  his  death.  4.  Petri  Rami  Vita,  1599,  8vo. 
This  is  a  curious  piece  of  biography,  written  by  a  pupil 
who  had  the  advantage  of  living  twenty  years  with  the 
mafter  whom  he  celebrates.  Gen.  Biog. 

NAN'CHE,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Formofa,  on  the 
■weft  coaft.  Lat.  23.  52.  N.  Ion.  119.  45.  E. 

NAN'CI,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Meurte,  near  the  river  Meurte,  alternately  capital  with 
Luneville,  formerly  the  capital  of  Lorraine,  and  ancient 
refidence  of  the  dukes.  It  is  fituated  in  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  plain,  near  the  Meurte,  and  divided  into  Old  and 
New  Town.  The  firft  isfmall  and  ill-built ;  the  latter  is 
larger  and  better  built;  the  ftreets  wider,  and  in  aftraight 
line.  Before  the  revolution,  it  contained  three  collegiate 
and  three  parilh  churches,  feventeen  convents,  an  univer- 
fity,  an  academy  of  fciences,  a  medical  college,  an  hofpital, 
and  a  commandery  of  Malta.  This  city  was  formerly 
fortified  ;  but,  by  an  article  in  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  the 
fortifications  of  the  New  Town  were  deftroyed.  Nanci 
is  fuppofed  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants.  It  is  forty-one 
polls  and  a  quarter  eaft  of  Paris,  and  eighteen  weft  of 
Strafburg.  Lat.  48.  42.  N.  Ion.  6.  16.  E. 

N  ANCOW'RY,  or  Sow'ry,  one  of  the  Nicobar  illands, 
lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Bengal.  See  Nicoear. 

NANDEDUR'GAM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  My- 
fore  :  five  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Chinna  Balabaram. 

NAN'DELSTETT,  a  town  of  Bavaria:  nine  miles 
north-weft  of  Molburg,  and  fifteen  weft  of  Landlhut. 

NANDENO  RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  in  the  Car¬ 
natic  :  eight  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Chittoor. 

NAN'DER,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad : 
Vol.  XVI.  No.  1132. 
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132  miles  north-north-weft  of  Hydrabad,  and  104  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Perinda.  Lat.  19.  6.  N.  Ion.  77.  35.  E. 

NANDGEE'RY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Vifiapour: 
fourteen  miles  north- eaft  of  Sattarah. 

NANDGOM',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baglana : 
eighteen. miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Chandor. 

NAN'DI,  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty-five  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Moorfliedabad. 

NANDIGAW',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Condapilly  :  fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  Condapilly. 

NANDI'NA,  f.  [from  the  Japonefe  vernacular  name 
nandin.']  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  hexandria,  or¬ 
der  monogynia.  Generic  Characters. — Calyx  :  perian- 
thium  many-leaved,  imbricate,  in  fix  rows ;  fcales  about 
fix  in  each  row,  ovate,  acute,  fmooth,  caducous.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  petals,  fix,  oblong,  concave,  acute,  longer  than  the 
calyx,  caducous.  Stamina :  filaments  fix,  very  Ihort ; 
anthers  oblong,  ere  ft,  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Piftil- 
lum :  germen  ovate,  fmooth,  luperior;  ftyle  three-cor¬ 
nered,  very  Ihort;  ftigma  three-cornered.  Pericarpium  : 
berry  juicelefs,  globular,  fmooth.  Seeds :  two,  hemif- 
pherical,  fmooth.  —  EJfential  CharaEler.  Calyx  many¬ 
leaved,  imbricate ;  corolla  fix-petalled. 

Nandina  domeftica,  a  folitary  fpecies.  Root  peren¬ 
nial.  Stems  feveral,  ftirubby,  upright,  loofe,  branched  at 
the  top,  about  fix  feet  high,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Branches  covered  with  the  (heaths  of  the  leaves,  waved, 
leafy  at  the  upper  part.  Leaves  fuper-decompound  ;  leaf¬ 
lets  ternate,  ovate,  briftle-pointed,  entire,  with  a  reflexed 
margin  ;  their  (talks  remarkably  compounded,  the  divi- 
fions  branching  off  nearly  at  right  angles  ;  at  the  lower 
ones  more  efpecially,  the  joints  are  fwollen  into  a  kind  of 
globular  bulb.  Flowers  in  loofe  terminal  compound  pa¬ 
nicles,  white,  with  prominent  bright-yellow  antherai. 
Berries  red,  the  fize  of  a  pea,  membranous  within.  Seeds 
two,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  concave  on  the  other; 
Kxmpfer  compares  them  to  what  are  called  in  the  (hops 
crab's-eyes ;  they  are  afti-coloured  or  reddilh. 

This  ornamental  plant  is  much  cultivated  both  in  Japan 
and  China,  and  is  a  native  of  the  latter,  from  whence  it 
was  introduced  into  the  garden  at  Kew  in  1804,  by  Mr. 
William  Kerr.  It  flowers  from  May  to  July.  The  leaf¬ 
lets  are  remarkable  for  falling  off  at  the  joints  of  their 
(balks,  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  dry  between  paper.  Keempf. 
776- 

NANDOU'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Rohilcund: 
thirty  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Pattiary. 

NANDRA'NY,  an  ancient  fortrefs  of  Hungary:  eleven 
miles  weft  of  Arad. 

NAN'DY-AL'LEM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Gol- 
conda:  thirty-five  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Canoul. 

NANDYOL',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal:  ten 
miles  fouth  of  Goragot. 

NAN'FIO,  Namfio,  or  Namphio,  an  ifland  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  fituated  fouth-weft  of  Stampalia, 
and  little  more  than  feven  leagues  in  circuit.  Its  firft 
name  was  Membliaros,  derived  from  Membliarus,  a  Phoe¬ 
nician,  who,  when  his  relation  Cadmus  went  in  queft  of 
Europa,  accompanied  him,  and  fettled  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  ifland  of  Thera.  It  has  fince  been  named  Anuphe , 
which,  in  the  Phoenician  language,  according  to  Bochart, 
fignifies  (haded  and  dark,  an  epithet Which  this  ifland  ac¬ 
quired  from  its  gloomy  and  thick  forefts ;  or,  as  others 
fay,  from  the  Greek  word  Quivu,  “  to  appear,”  from  the 
thunder  having  on  a  fudden  occafioned  it  to  arife  from  the 
bottom  of  the  waters,  in  order  to  receive  the  fleet  of  the 
Argonauts  on  its  return  from  Colchis,  when  affailed  by 
a  furious  tempeft.  This  fable  of  antiquity  is  the  hiftory 
of  the  formation  of  Nanfio,  which  a  volcano  caufed  to 
appear  fuddenly  above  the  fea,  in  the  midft  of  a  violent 
agitation  of  the  atmofphere  and  of  the  waves,  which  has 
been  the  cafe  with  fome  other  iflands  of  the  Archipelago. 
In  memory  of  this  event  was  built  a  temple,  which  was 
confecrated  to  Apollo  JEglctes,  or  “  dazzling  with  light.” 
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Mirth  and  pleafantry  prefided  at  the  feftiv^ls  which  were 
here  celebrated.  Slight  veftiges  of  the  temple  ftill  appear 
in  the  fouth  part  of  the  bland.  The  marble  of  which  it 
was  conftrudled  was  taken  from  a  deep  rock,  of  frightful 
afpefl,  on  whofe  fummit  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  “  Our 
Lady  of  the  Reed,”  or  in  modern  Greek  Panegia  Kala- 
mitofa. 

The  forefts  which  once  darkened  the  ifland  have  difap- 
peared,  and  have  been  fucceeded  only  by  fome  fcattered 
fhrubs.  Its  mountains  are  barren  and  naked,  nor  do  its 
plains  afford  a  much  more  brilliant  vegetation.  Agricul¬ 
ture  languifhes;  and,  notwithftanding  the  fertility  of  the 
foil,  barley  is  almoft  the  only  plant  that  produces  any 
harveft.  Some  frnall  plantations  of  vines  yield  good 
wine;  and  honey  is  common.  Partridges  formerly  mul¬ 
tiplied  fo  prodigioufly,  that,  in  order  to  preferve  the  corn, 
all  the  eggs  that  could  be  found  were  colledled  about  the 
Eafter  holidays,  and  made  into  various  fauces,  and  efpe- 
cially  into  omlets  ;  and  yet,  according  to  Tournefort, 
coveys  of  partridges  were  ftill  very  numerous.  Their 
number  feems  now  to  be  diminifhed.  A  frnall  town  built 
to  the  fouth  contains  the  whole  population  of  Nanfio; 
every  thing  befpeaks  the  wretchednefs  fpread  over  the 
territory  of  the  ifland.  Here  is  no  harbour;  but,  in  front 
of  the  town,  fhips  find  a  very  good  roadftead,  protected 
by  a  frnall  ihoal,  which  is  called  Nanjio-Poido,  or  Little 
Nanfio. 

NAN'FRI,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
on  the  fouth  coaft,  in  lat.  37.  3.  N.  Ion.  14..  6.  E. 

NAN'GA,  a  feaport-town  of  the  ifland  of  Niphon, 
fituated  in  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft:  fifty-five  miles  fouth- 
wefl  of  Jeddo.  Lat.  35.  52.  N.  Ion.  1 39.  16.  E. 

NANGABUSAN',  a  town  of  Bengal  :  thirty-three 
miles  fouth-fouth- weft  of  Calcutta.  Lat.  22.  12.  N.  Ion. 
88.48.E. 

NANGAL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  My  fore  : 
thirteen  miles  north  of  Vehcatighery. 

NANGANJEE',  a  river  of  Hindooflan,  which  runs 
into  the  Ambravetty  eleven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Carroor. 

NANGASA'KI,  or  Nagaseki,  a  feaport-town  of  Ja¬ 
pan,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ximo,  fituated  at 
the  end  of  a  deep  commodious  bay  The  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  which  lies  north  of  the  town,  is  narrow,  and  not 
deep,  but  grows  wider  and  deeper  as  we  fail  farther  in, 
till -we- come  to  a  rocky  ifland,  where  there  is  good  riding. 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  are  two  imperial  guards 
oppofite  to  each  other,  enclofed  with  palifades,  and  con¬ 
fiding  each  of  feven  hundred  men,  including  thofe  that 
are  upon  duty.  There  are  alfo  feverai  forts,  built  like 
baftions  along  the  harbour,  but  without  cannon.  The 
haven  is  long  and  deep:  the  fea  rifes  from  four  and  a  half 
to  fix  or  feven  fathoms ;  and  the  bottom  is  a  ftiff  clay, 
Which  affords  a  firm  anchorage.  The  city  lies  at  the  far¬ 
ther  end  of  the  harbour,  where  it  fpreads  itfelf  wideft;  but 
is  deftitute  of  walls,  caftles,  or  any  other  defence.  The 
ftreets  are  neither  ftraight  nor  wide.  Three  rivers  run 
through  the  town,  which  defcend  from  the  neighbouring 
hills  ;  the  middlemoft  of  which  is  the  larged,  and  erodes 
it  from  eaft  to  weft  :  the  misfortune  is,  that  they  have 
fcarcely  water  enough  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  to 
water  their  rice-fields,  and  gardens  ;  though  thefe  dreams 
fwell  to  fucli  a  degree,. after  heavy  rains,  as  to  fweep  away 
whole  houfes  with  their  rapid,  current.  The  place  is  di¬ 
vided  in  to  the  Innerand  OuterTown ;  the  formerof  which 
contains  twenty-fix,  and  the  latter  fixty-one,  ftreets.  But 
in  none  of  thefe  are  ftrangers  fuffered  to  dwell :  they  have 
particular  fuburbs  allotted  to  them,  where  they  are  nar¬ 
rowly  watched  by  the  emperor’s  officers.  The  chief  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  hi  and  about  it,  are  five  janaguras,  or  large 
houfes,  built  of  timber,  not  far  from  the  fhore ;  where 
are  kept  three  imperialjox/ts,  or  men-of-war,  ready  to  be 
launched  at  command  ;  the  powder-magazine,  the  palaces 
of  the  two  refiding  governors,,  and  other  princes  and 
grandees  of  the  firfl  and  fecond  rank,  fome  of  whom  con¬ 
stantly  refide  there,  and  others  only  on  particular  occa- 
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fions.  There  are  about  fixty  temples  within  and  without 
the  city;  mod  of  them  built  on  eminences,  and  ferving 
not  only  for  devotion,  but  alio  for  recreation.  The  gokiiia, 
or  common  prifon,  ftands  near  the  middle  of  the  town, 
and  confifts  of  about  one  hundred  frnall  huts,  or  cages, 
feparate  from  each  other  :  here  prifoners  are  kept  and  pu- 
nifhed  according  to  their  rank,  or  the  nature  of  their 
crime;  either  put  to  the  torture,  or  privately  executed. 
The  brothel,  which  confifts  of  two  handfome  ftreets,  is 
ftiut  up  at  each  end  by  ftrong  gates ;  here  women  are  kept 
to  be  hired,  either  by  natives  or  foreigners. 

The  houfes  are  low  and  mean,  though  well  filled  with 
inhabitants,  who  are  moftly  merchants,  tradefmen,  fhop- 
keepers,  and  handicraft-men.  Moll  merchandifes  here 
fell  dearer  than  in  other  ports,  and  fo  do  their  provifions, 
though  they  are  plentifully  lupplied  with  all  kinds  ;  the 
country  about,  furnifhing  them  with  fruits,  puife,  and 
herbage  ;  the  fea  with  fill) ;  and  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries  with  cattle,  grain,  and  other  provifions;  but  their 
water,  though  clear  and  well-tafted,  is  apt  here,  as  well 
as  in  mod  other  parts  of  the  empire,  to  caufe  violent  and 
painful  colics. 

The  Porruguefe  were  completely  routed  from  Japan  in. 
the  year  1639,  0'ee  vol.x.  p.869.)  and  no  further  attempts 
were  made  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh  till  the  year  1768, 
when  the  Eall-India  Company  lent  a  ihip  to  Nangafaki, 
with  a  letter  from  his  Britannic  majefty  to  the  emperor  of 
Japan.  The  emperor,  probably  under  the' influence  of 
the  Dutch,  fent  the  Englifh  a  meflage,  forbidding  any  in- 
tercourfe  with  his  dominions.  Thus  ended  all  communi¬ 
cation  with  Japan,  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh,  until  the 
year  1803,  when  a  fhipwas  fent  on  a  mercantile  fpecula- 
tion  from  Calcutta,  which  was  refufed  admittance,  and 
ordered  to  leave  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  1808,  Capt. 
Pellew,  in  the  Phaeton  frigate,  entered  the  harbour  of 
Nangafaki  under  Dutch  colours;  but  the  event  was  un- 
propitious.  Lat.  32.45.  N.  Ion.  129.  52.  E. 

NANGAX'IMA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of 
Xicoco  :  twenty  miles  north-north-eail  of  Tofa. 

NANGIHAN'  POI'NT,  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the 
ifland  of  Leyta.  Lat.  10.  2.  N.  ion.  124.  57.  E. 

NAN'GIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  and  Marne :  thirteen  miles  eaft  of  Melun,  and 
twelve  weft  of  Provins. 

NAN'GIS  (Guillaume  de),  an  ancient  French  hiftorian, 
is  fupnofed  to.  have  been  a  native  of  a  town  of  that  name 
in  the  Ifle  of  France.  He  was  abenediftine  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  and  lived  from  the  time  of  St.  Louis  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  wrote  the  Lives 
of  St.  Louis  and  of  Philip  le  Hardi,  and  -alfo  two  Chro¬ 
nicles  :  the  firfl,  from  the  creation  to  the  year  1300  ;  the 
fecond,  a  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  France.  The  Great 
Chronicle,  written  with  clearnefs,  and  in  tolerably  pure 
Latin,  has  been  much  ufed  by  later  writers :  it  has  had 
two  continuators,  who  have  brought  it  down  to  136.8. 
The  Lives  were  printed  firfl  in  Pithou’s  Coilettion  ill 
1596,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Du  Chefn.e ;  and  the 
Chronicle  from  the  year  1113,  was  publillied  in  the  Spi- 
cilegium  of  Luc  d’Achery.  Moreri. 

NANGOI'A,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ximo,: 
fixty-five  miles  north  of  Nangafaki. 

NANGU',  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Myfore  :  twenty- 
five,  miles  north-eaft  of  Rettinghefy. 

NA'NI,  a  town  of  Candahar:  eight  miles  fouth-weft: 
of  Ghizni. 

NA'NI  (Giambatifta),  an  Italian  hiftorian,  of  a  nobie 
Venetian  family,  was  born  in  1616,  and  educated  under 
the  eye  of  his  father,  who  took  him  to  Rome  in  his  lui(;e, 
being  appointed  ambaffador  from  the  Venetian  republic  to 
pope  Urban  VIII.  In  1641,  Nani  was  admitted  into  the 
college  of  fenators  ;  and.  loon  after  was  appointed  am- 
baflador  to  France,  where  he  redded  five’years.  He  was 
muchefteemed  by  cardinal  Mazarin,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  confulting  him  on  public  affairs.  In  1648  he  returned 
to  Venice,  having  obtained  from  the  court  of  France  a 
2  confiderablc 
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confiderable  aid  of  men  and  money  for  the  defence  of 
Candia  againft  the  Turks.  The  fuperintendence  of  the 
affairs  of  war.and  finances  was  then  entrufted  to  him  ;  and 
in  1664.  he  was  fent  ambaflador  to  the  imperial  court, 
which  he  vifited  a  fecond  time  on  theacceflion  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Leopold.  In  1670  he  was  delegated  upon  a  fecond 
embafty  to  the  court  of  France,  and  on  his  return  was 
nominated  a  procurator  of  St.  Mark;  and  was  foon  after 
raifed  to  the  poll  of  captain-general  by  fea.  The  maritime 
fervice  not  agreeing  with  him,  he  continued  to  ferve  the 
Hate  at  home.  The  office  of  hiftoriographer  was  conferred 
upon  him,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  its 
duties  rendered  his  name  illuftrious.  He  died  in  1678. 
He  was  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Venice  from  1613  to 
1671,  of  which  the  firft  part  was  publiffied  at  Venice  in 
366 2,  and  the  fecond  after  his  death  in  1679.  It  is  much 
efteemed  for  the  veracity  of  the  narrative,  and  for  the 
depth  and  fagacity  of  the  political  refleftions.  To  the 
new  edition  in  the  Collection  of  Venetian  Hiftorians,  the 
life  of  the  authoris  prefixed.  This  Hiftory  has  been  tranf- 
lated  into  French  and  Englilh.  He  left  in  manufcript,  a 
Paraphmfe  of  Lucan’s  Pharfalia,  and  Confiderations  on 
the  Annals  of  Tacitus.  Gen.  Biog. 

NANIJAR',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Eurfali. 

NANIMAN',  a  town  of  the  iftand  of  Cuba  :  feventy- 
five  miles  weft-fouth-well  of  Havannah. 

NANJEMOY',  a  river  of  Maryland,  which  runs  into 
the  Potomack  near  Port  Tobacco. 

NA.NI'NA,  a  town  of  Abyffinia  :  feventy  miles  eaft  of 
Minee. 

NAN'KA  I'SLANDS,  three  fmall  iflands  in  the  Eallern- 
Indian  Sea,  near  the  weft  coaft  of  the  iftand  of  Banca. 
Wood  for  fuel,  and  excellent  water,  are  eafily  obtained. 
Lat.  2.  ?.2.  S.  Ion.  105.  41 .  E. 

NAN'NI,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  : 
110  miles  eaft  of  Ifpahan. 

NAN'NI,  or  Nan'nius  (Peter),  a  critic  and  philologift, 
was  born  at  Alcmaer  in  Holland  in  1 500.  After  receiving, 
a  claftical  education,  he  applied  for  fome  time  to  paint¬ 
ing  ;  but,  reluming  his  literary  ftudies,  he  taught  philo- 
iophy  in  his  own  country.  He  was  cliofen  profeflor  of 
languages  at  Louvain,  where  he  palled  eighteen  years. 
He  then  obtained  a  canonry  at  Arras,  which  he  kept  till 
his  death  in  1557.  His  principal  works  were,  1.  Mijcella- 
ncortnn  Decas,  containing  annotations  upon  a  number  of 
ancient  authors,  in  ten  books.  2.  DialogiJ'mi  Herr, ina¬ 
rum  ;  reckoned  his  bell  work.  3.  Annotationes  in  I11- 
ftitutiones  juris  Civilis.  4.  Scholia  in  Cantica  Canti- 
corum.  5.  Tranftations  of  the  Pfalms  in  Latin  Verfe; 
and  a  number  of  other  tranftations,  chiefly  from  Greek 
authors.  His  verfions  are  pronounced  by  Huet  to  be 
faithful,  and  happily  expreflive  of  the  fenfe  of  the  ori¬ 
ginals  ;  but  he  is  laid  by  Hermant  to  have  grofsly  miltake.n 
the  fenfe  of  many  paftages  of  Athanafius,  almoft  all  of 
whole  works  he  tranflated.  Gen.  Bing. 

NANNUCKLOO',  a  (mail  illand  near  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Labrador.  Lat.  56.  20.  N.  Ion.  60.  W. 

NAN'NY  TOWN  (Old),  a  deferred  town  of  the  iftand 
of  Jamaica  :  fixteen  miles  eaft- north- eaft  of  Kingfton. 

NANO'Rm,  a  town  of' Bengal:  twenty-eight  miles 
north  of  Burdwan. 

NANO'VA,  a  river  of  Walachia,  which  runs  into  the 
Danube. 

NANS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Var  :  leven  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  St.  Maxim i-n. 

NAN'SA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Afturia  :  eighteen  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Santillana. 

NAN'SEMOND,  a  county  of  Virginia,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  James-river,  and  weft  of  Norfolk-county,  on  the 
North-Carolina  line,  about  forty-four  miles  long,  and 
twenty-four  broad;  containing  11,127  inhabitants,  in¬ 
cluding  4408  Haves. 

NAN'SEMOND,  a  river  of  Virginia,  flowing  from 
Great  Difmal  Swamp  in  a  north-eaft  direction,  and  dif- 
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charging  itfelf  into  James-river  a  few  miles  weft  of  Eliza- 
beth-river. 

NAN'SIO,  an  illand  of  the  Archipelago,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  illand  of  Santorino,  fixteen  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference  ;  but  has  no  harbour.  The  mountains  are  no¬ 
thing  but  bare  rocks,  and  there  are  not  fprings  fufficient 
to  water  the  fields.  There  is  a  vaft  number  of  partridges, 
whofe  eggs  they  deftroy  every  year  to  preferve  the  corn, 
and  yet  vaft  numbers  of  them  are  always  produced.  The 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  a-re  yet  to  be  feen,  and 
conlift  chiefly  of  marble  columns.  Lat.  36.  15.  N.  Ion. 
26.  20.  E. 

NANT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aveiron  :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Milhau,  eighteen  miles 
north  of  Lodeve. 

NANTAS'KET  RO'AD,  the  entrance  into  Bolton 
Harbour,  in  Maffachufetts. 

NAN'TEBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Rieneck,  on  the  Main  :  four  miles  eaft  of  Lohr. 

NANTER'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Paris  :  five  miles  weft  of  Paris. 

NANTES,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lower  Loire,  formerly  capital  of  a  diftribt, 
called  Nantois,  in  Bretagne.  It  is  lituated  on  the  Loire, 
and  has  been  reckoned  one  of  the  greateft  trading  cities  in 
the  kingdom  :  it  is  large  and  populous,  conlifting  of  fix 
parts,  and  comprehending  73,649  inhabitants.  Before 
the  revolution,  it  was  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  the  feat  of  an 
intendency,  a  chamber  of  accounts,  or  board  of  finances, 
a  mint-office,  See.  &c.  In  it  were,  exclufively  of  the  ca¬ 
thedral  and  a  collegiate  church,  eleven  parilh-churches, 
fourteen  convents,  two  hofpitals,  a  college,  and  an  uni- 
verlity,  founded  about  the  year  1460  ;  a  fociety  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  arts,  a  ichool  of  anatomy  and  furgery,  and  a 
large  rope-man ufablory.  Since  the  relioration  of  the 
Bourbons,  great  fearch  has  been  made,  in  various  parts  of 
France,  for  dead  men’s  bones  which  had  been  difplaced 
during  the  revolution  :  and  the  mayor  of  Nantes  Hates, 
that  the  bones  of  Arthur  III.  duke  of  Brittany  and  con- 
liable  of  France,  who  died  in' 1458,  were  laved  in  the  de- 
ftrudlion  of  the  church  of  the  Charteux  where  they  were 
interred,  and  that  they  have  now  (1817)  been  conveyed 
to  the  tomb  of  Francis  II.  his  nephew,  and  fucceflbr  in 
the  duchy  of  Brittany. 

Of  all  the  fchools  founded  upon  the  Lancafterian  fyftem 
in  France,  that  of  Nantes  is  upon  the  largeft  feale. 

Nantes  has  been  accuftomed  to  carry  on  a  very  large 
trade  to  the  French  colonies,  to  America,  to  Spain,  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  other  parts  ;  though  (hips  of  burthen  can  come 
no  further  up  the  Loire  than  to  Paimbceuf,  a  market- 
town,  where  the  cargoes  are  transferred  to  fmaller  veflels, 
and  conveyed  to  Nantes.  Lat.  47.  13.  N.  Ion.  1.  26.  E. 

This  city. is  famous  in  hiftory  for  the  edict  ilfued  here, 
in  the  year  1598,  by  I-Ienry  IV.  for  granting  to  the  pro- 
felfors  of  the  reformed  or  protellant  religion,  the  liberty 
of  ferrying  God  according  to  their  confidences,  and  a  full 
fecurity  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges,  without  perfecution  or  molellation  from  any  quarter. 
This  edift  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  at  the  inlligation 
of  the  minifter  Louvois  and  father  La  Ciiaife  the  king’s 
conieflbr,  in  the  year  1685  ;  a  meafure  which,  though  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  applaufe  of  Rome,  excited  the  in¬ 
dignation  even  of  many  catholics,  whole  bigotry  had  not 
effaced  or  fufpended,  on  this  occalion,  their  natural  fenti- 
ments'  of  generality  and  jullice.  This  revocation  was 
followed  by  a  perfecution  of  the  Huguenots,  called,  from 
the  dragoon-troops  employed  in  it,  the  dragonade.  It  is 
but  jullice  to  acknowledge,  that  this  horrid  perfecution 
was  condemned  by  the  greateft  and  bed  men  in  France. 
M.  d’Auguefleau,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  chancellor, 
reiigned  his  office  of  intendant  of  Languedoc,  rather  than 
be  a  witnefs  of  it :  his  fon  repeatedly  mentions  it  with  ab¬ 
horrence.  Fenelon,  Flechieiy  and  Bofiuet,  confelfedly 
the  ornaments  of  the  Gallican  church,  lamented  it.  To 
the  utmoll  .of  their  power  they  prevented  the  execution  of 
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the  decree,  and  foftened  its  feverities,  where  they  could 
not  prevent  them.  This  praftical  condemnation  of  the 
refort  to  temporal  power  for  effefting  religious  converfion, 
does  all  thefe  illuftrious  characters  the  greateft  honour,  as 
the  doftrine  of  religious  toleration  was,  at  that  time,  little 
underftood.  We  are  conftrained,  however,  to  allow  that 
Boffuet,  the  bilhop  of  Meaux,  feems  to  admit,  in  theory, 
the  general  right  of  Cbriftian  princes  to  enforce  ads  of  re¬ 
ligious  conformity  by  \vholefome  feverities  ;  and  thus 
allows  them,  for  effefting  a  fpiritual  good,  a  refort  to  tem¬ 
poral  means,  which  the  divine  founder  of  our  faith  fo  ex¬ 
plicitly  difclaimed  for  himfelf. 

The  confequences  of  this  cruel  and  unrighteous  pro¬ 
ceeding  were  highly  detrimental  to  the  true  interefts  and 
the  real  profperity  of  the  French  nation,  by  the  prodigious 
emigration  it  occafioned  among  the  proteftants,  who 
fought,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  that  religious  liberty, 
and  that  humane  treatment,  which  their  mother-country 
had  fo  cruelly  refuled  them.  Thofe  among  them  whom 
the  vigilance  of  their  enemies  guarded  fo  clofely  as  to 
prevent  their  flight,  wereexpofed  to  the  brutal  rage  of  an 
unrelenting  foldiery,  and  were  affailed  by  every  form  of 
barbarous  perfecution  that  might  tend  to  fubdue  their 
courage,  exhauft  their  patience,  and  thus  engage  them  to  a 
feigned  and  external  profeffion  of  popery,  which  in  their 
confciences  they  beheld  with  the  utmoft  averfion  and  dif- 
guft.  From  this  evil,  however,  good  has  ultimately  pro¬ 
ceeded.  The  event  was  very  beneficial  to  almoft  all  the 
proteftant  countries  of  Europe;  and  more  efpecially  to 
the  commerce  of  Holland,  Brandenburg,  and  England. 
The  number  of  refugees,  who  on  this  occafion  fled  from 
France,  and  carried  their  (kill  and  induftry  in  various 
manufactures  to  other  countries,  was,  at  a  moderate  com¬ 
putation,  more  than  half  a  million. 

The  lofs  of  faithful  fubjeCts  and  valuable  manufacturers 
is  not  the  only  inconvenience  which  the  legitimate  up¬ 
holders  of  tyranny  and  intolerance  have  to  deplore.  From 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  cruelties 
which  followed,  we  think  we  can  trace  the  caufes  of  the 
late  revolution  by  which  kings  and  priefts  fuffered  in 
their  turn.  That  the  doCtrines  of  the  reformation  made 
a  great  progrefs  in  France  at  the  time  of  their  firft  pro¬ 
pagation,  is  fufficiently  known;  but  it  is  only  fince  the 
difclofures  made  by  the  revolution,  that  it  has  been  feen 
how  very  deeply  their  roots  had  fcruck,  and  how  much 
of  them  remained  in  the  ground,  notwithftanding  the 
perfevering  meafures  adopted  wholly  to  tear  them  up. 
From  the  flames  kindled  in  France,  by  the  revocation  of 
the  edift  of  Nantes,  a  fhort  century  only  elapfed,  till  the 
flames  of  the  revolution  began  to  break  out.  It  was 
ftated  fome  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  mod  inftruCtive  books 
which  the  French  prefs  has  lately  yielded  us,  the  Effay 
of  Villers  on  the  Reformation  of  Luther,  that  among  the 
caufes  of  the  revolution  was  to  be  ranked,  and  that  in  a 
high  place,  the  revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nantes.  We 
have  important  fafts  now  before  us,  in  fufikient  abun¬ 
dance,  to  prove  the  juftice  of  the  affertion ;  and,  moll 
affuredly,  it  prefents  a  view  of  the  French  revolution, 
the  confideration  of  which  is  pregnant  with  inftruCtion. 

It  is  not  in  general,  in  this  country,  known  or  believed, 
in  what  an  exafperated  Hate  the  Catholic  clergy  of  France 
remained  towards  their  Huguenot  brethren,  up  to  the 
very  lateft  periods,  and  how  much  mifchief  refulted  from 
their  intolerance.  The  Aflembly  of  the  Bilhops  in  1765 
prefented  a  remonftrance  to  Louis  XV.  in  which  they 
laid,  “  C’eft  en  vain  que  l’ex'ercice  public  de  toute  autre 
religion  que  la  Romaine  eft  defendue  dans  vos  etats.  Au 
mepris  des  lois,  les  Proteftans  font  de  toutes  parts  des 
attroupemens;”  that  is  to  fay,  they  met  clandeftinely 
in  the  fields  (for,  to  build  or  ufe  a  houfe  as  a  place  of 
worlhip  was  impoflible)  to  perform  the  aCls  of  their  re¬ 
ligion  5  and  this  is  the  abomination,  for  the  fuppreflion 
of  which  the  bilhops  call  for  the  exertions  of  the  king. 
They  proceed ;  “  Dans  les  diocefes  de  Valence,  Viviette, 
Die,  Grenoble,  Caftres,  Cahors,  Nimes,  Rodez,  Montau- 
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ban,  Montpellier,  Litton,  Agew,  Beziers,  See.  ils  tiennent 
des  affemblees.”  What  were  the  meafures,  the  execution 
of  which  the  bilhops  in  confequence  demanded  ?  Belief 
is  almoft  daggered  at  the  anfwer.  “  Si  la  loi,”  they  cry, 
“  qui  a  reyoque  I'edit  de  Nantes,  fi  votre  declaration  de 
1724,  avaient  ete  exaftement  obfervees,  nous  ofons  le 
dire,  il  n’y  aurait  plus  de  Calviniftes  en  France.”  Be- 
caufe  the  atrocious  perfecutions  which  difgraced  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  had  abated ;  becaufe 
the  wounds  which  they  had  inflifted  on  their  country 
began  to  be  healed ;  the  indignation  of  the  bilhops  wa3 
excited.  Nothing  would  fatisfy  them,  but  the  renewal 
of  the  fame  deteftable  proceedings ;  they  could  predict 
nothing  but  mifery  to  France,  unlefs  the  flames  of  per¬ 
fecution  were,  to  their  fatisfaftion,  again  lighted  up: 
“  Nous  n’inlifterons  pas,  fire,”  they  continue,  “  fur  les 
fuites  funeftes  qui  refulteraient  neceffairement  en  France 
d'une  tolerance  qui  deviendrait  cruelle  par  fes  effets.  .  .  . 
Nous,  qui  fommes  les  chefs  de  la  tribu  Jainte,  les  guides, 
les  pafteurs,  de  votre  peuple  Catholique,  pouvons-nous 
garder  le  filence?  Ce  n’ell  pas  feulement  a  la  religion  et 
a  l’eglife  que  vous  devez,  fire,  votre  proteftion ;  vous  la 
devez  a  vous-meme.  Si  vous  n’employez  votre  autorite 
pour  arreter  les  enterprifes  de  l’herefie,  les  progres  de 
I’impiete,  il  ne  fera  plus  terns  d’y  remedier.  Que  n’avons 
nous  pas  a  craindre  de  nos  ennemis  ?  Deja  ils  nous 
menacent.  Rendez,  fire,  rendez  aux  lois  toute  leur  vi- 
gueur,  et  a  la  religion  fon  eclat;  que  le  renouvellement 
de  votre  declaration  de  1724  foit  le  fruit  de  nos  tres- 
humbles  remonftrances.” 

Among  the  great  interefts  of  humanity  there  is  fuch  a 
connexion,  that  thofe  who  are  the  enemies  of  one  are 
almoft  always  the  enemies  of  the  reft.  Accordingly,  in 
this  fame  remonftrance,  the  bilhops  of  France  Ihow  an 
hoftility  equally  bitter  and  unrelenting  againll  the  liberty 
of  the  prefs  and  the  liberty  of  confidence :  “  Ce  fleau,” 
they  tell  the  king,  “  dont  nous  nous  plaignons,  ne  ceffera 
de  ravager  fes  etats,  que  lorfque  la  librairie  fera  affujetie  a 
des  reglemens  fideleinent  executes.  Ainfi  penlerent  et 
agirent  vos  illuftres  predecefleurs,  lorfque  le  Luther- 
anifme,  apres  avoir  defole  1’Allemagne,  cherchait  a  s’in- 
troduire  en  France.  La  piete  de  ces  grands  rois,  et  des 
magiftrats  depofitaires  de  leur  autorite,  prit  des  mefures 
vigoureufes  pour  repouffer  les  livres  pernicieux :  ces 
mefures  font  dans  les  edits  de  1542,  1547,  1551.  Nous 
vous  fupplions,  fire,  de  vous  faire  reprelenter  ces  edits  et 
reglemens.  Votre  majefte  y  verra  des  ex emples  de  JugejJe 
et  de  Jeverite  digues  d'etre  unites ;  elle  y  verra  les  auteurs, 
les  libraires,  et  ceux  qui  achetent  les  livres,  condamnes 
a  des  peines  feveres.”  The  time,  however,  was  now  come, 
when  the  public  mind  would  not  hear  a  plain  and  un- 
difguifed  declaration  of  the  love  of  ignorance,  without 
an  expreflion  of  indignation  and  contempt.  The  bi- 
fhops  accordingly  aft  the  hypocrites ;  and  to  the  words 
which  we  have  juft  cited,  are  not  alhamed  to  add  thofe 
which  follow :  “  Nous  fommes  bien  eloignes,  fire,  de 
vouloir  donner  des  entraves  au  genie,  et  arreter  les  pro¬ 
gres  des  connaiffances  humaines ;  mais  nous  devons  re- 
prefenter  a.  votre  majefte  la  contagion  dont  vos  etats  font 
menaces.”  Enemies  to  the  progrefs  of  human  know¬ 
ledge  ! — No ;  not  any  more,  to  be  fure,  than  he  who 
fhould  prohibit  the  importation  of  grain,  and  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  ground,  would  be  an  enemy  to  the  pro¬ 
grefs  of  population. 

Another  aflembly  of  the  bilhops  who  met  in  1770,  and 
renewed  their  remonftrances  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  fay, 
“La  religion,  fire,  ne  craint  pas  les  lumieres;  elle  ne 
craint  que  les  egaremens  de  1’efprit,  et  non  fes  efforts: 
elle  ne  s’oppofe  pas  aux  progres  des  fciences  humaines.” 
What  then  were  thofe  egaremens,  of  which  it  was  fo  much 
afraid  ?  The  reader  will  probably  fmile,  when  he  learns 
that  it  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  Englijh  liberty ;  that 
very  liberty,  by  exprefs  name  and  defignation,  from 
which  we  fondly  imagine  that  we  have  derived  fo  many 
advantages :  “  C'eft  cette  fatale  liberte  qui  a  introduit 
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dies  frs  infulaires,  nos  voijtns,  cette  multitude  de  partis  et 
d’opinions.”  This  liberty  it  was,  of  every  portion  of 
which  they  demanded  the  extinction.  Yet,  thefe  men 
we  s'oppojci.ent  pas  au.r  progres  ties  eonnoijptnces  humaines! 

On  a  fubjeCl  like  this,  the  clergy  were  not  likely  to 
delift  prematurely.  An  addrefs,  containing  the  lame 
complaints  and  entreaties,  was  prefentecl  on  theacceflion 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  another  in  the  year  1780.  In  this, 
too,  they  cry,  “  Loin  de  nous,  fire,  la  penfee  d’eteindre 
ia  damme  du  genie, -on  de  vouloir  donner  des  chaines  a 
la  noble  emulation  des  favans.”  Yet,  they  pray,  “  Que 
V.  M.  fauve  done  la  religion,  les  mceurs,  l’autorite,  en  fe 
hatant  d’addrefi'er  a  toutes  les  cours  fouveraines  une  loi 
bienfaifante,  propre  a  contenir  enfin  le  plus  noble  de 
tous  les  arts,  Vavt  d’ecrire,  dans  les  homes  d’une  gene- 
reufe  mais  fage  liberte.”  What,  in  their  eftimation,  was 
a. /age  liberte,  they  make  abundantly  appear.  It  was  a 
liberty  by  which,  in  particular,  all  Englifh  books,  worth 
the  obtaining,  were  to  be  fiiut  out  of  the  kingdom. 
“  En  vain,”  lay  they,  “  il  n’exifterait  dans  le  royaume 
sucune  fource  publique  de  corruption,  fi  les  fujets  de 
V.  M.  avaient  la  liberte  indefinie  de  fe  procurer  les  pro¬ 
ductions  etrangeres,  et  notamment  celles  que  repandent 
de  toutes  parts  les  prejfes  d'une  nation  enterprenante,  dont 
les  ecrits  out  ete  mille  fois  phis  funcjtss  a  nos  mceurs  que 
les  armes  ne  le  furent  jamais  a  nos  poflefiions.  Pour 
repoufler,  fire,  loin  de  vos  etats,  cette  monftrueufe  efpece 
de  contrebande,  il  fuffira  de  faire  religieufement  obferver 
les  reglemens  anterieurs  qui  n’accordent  qu’a  un  petit 
nombre  de  lieux  fixes  et  determines  le  privilege  exclufif 
de  faire  entrer  les  livres,  venant  de  l'etranger;  livres 
d’ailleurs,  foumis,  avant  leur  delivrance,  a  la  rigueur  des 
vifites  prealables,  et  a  d’autres  formalites,  dont  la  viola¬ 
tion  opere  des  amendes ,  faifics,  et  conjij cations. ”  Thofe  ad- 
dreffes  of  the  clergy  (hiftorical  documents  fo  replete  with 
inftruCtion)  have  been  happily  preferved,  by  publication, 
in  a  book  written  with  partiality  to  the  primary  clafles 
in  France,  and  by  which,  in  various  modes,  conliderable 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  revolution.  Me- 
moires  Hijioriques  et  Politiques  du  Regne  de  Louis  XVI. 
par  Soulavie. 

From  thefe  expoftulations  of  the  clergy,  two,  among 
Other,  important  faCts,  are  ftrongly  prelented  to  our 
notice.  The  firft  is,  that  the  number  of  Proteftants  ex- 
ifting  in  France,  particularly  in  the  fouthern  parts,  was, 
previoufly  to  the  revolution,  by  no  means  inconfiderable. 
The  next  is,  that  they  continued  expofed  to  fuch  per- 
lecution  as  muft  have  retained  their  minds  in  a  ftate  of 
perpetual  eftrangement  from  the  government  under 
which  they  were  oppreffed,  and  could  not  fail  to  give 
peculiar  activity  and  energy  to  their  efforts,  as  foon  as  a 
profpeCt  of  deliverance  was  held  out  to  them.  Of  the 
extent  of  their  influence,  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  a  fufficient  proof  is  afforded  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  them  who  were  chol’en  deputies  to  the  different 
reprefen tative  aflemblies;  and  of  whom  feveral,  fuch  as 
Rabaut  de  St.  Etienne,  and  Boiffy  d’Anglas,  attained  the 
higheit  confideration.  The  former,  diftinguifhed  as  one 
of  the  molt  eminent  and  enlightened  among  the  fine 
writers  whom  France  at  that  time  contained,  was  himfelf 
a  Proteftant  minifter,  and  the  fon  of  a  Proteftant  minilier, 
who,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  had  been  venerated 
in  the  fouth  of  France  as  an  apoitle,  and  who  truly  led 
the  life  of  an  apoftle,  hiding  himlelf  in  corners  by  day 
from  arreftation  and  death,  and  preaching  in  the  fields 
by  night  to  vail  audiences,  who  flocked  from  all  quarters 
to  hear  him. 

We  have  no  fpace,  however,'  to  purfue  any  further  the 
reflections  which  the  recent  hiftory  of  France  fuggefts  in 
fuch  abundance,  as  to  the  effeCls  of  that  religious  into¬ 
lerance  to  which  her  old  government  adhered  with  fo 
fatal  an  obftinacy  ;  nor  would  it  anfwer  any  good  purpofe 
to  exhibit  at  large  the  contrail  which  the  liberal  policy 
of  our  own  country  has  ever  prefented  to  this  fpirit  of 
periecution.  We  will  only  obferve,  that  the  late  dif- 
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turbances  at  Nifmes,  and  the  very-recent  profecution  and 
conviClion  of  a  proteftant  at  Bourdeaux,*  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  evidence  in  fupport  of  the  pofition  with  which 
w;e  fet  out — that  perfecution  and  intolerance  were  among 
the  chief  caufes  of  one  French  revolution,  and  may  per¬ 
haps  be  the  occaiion  of  another. 

NANTEU'IL  (Robert),  an  eminent  engraver,  was  born 
at  Rheims  in  1630.  A  talent  for  the  arts  of  defign  dif- 
clofed  itfelf  in  him  from  his  childhood;  and  he  drew  and 
engraved,  without  a  mailer,  the  decoration  for  the  thefix 
which,  according  to  cuilom,  he  maintained  in  phiiofophy 
when  a  ftudent  in  the  univerfity.  An  early  marriage  re¬ 
duced  him  to  indigence,  which  the  practice  of  his  art  at 
Rheims  was  unable  to  relieve.  Coming  to  Paris,  he  made 
his  works  known,  and  foon  gained  employment.  lie  firft 
drew  portraits  in  crayons,  and  then  engraved  them.  His 
fuccefs  in  taking  that  of  Louis  XIV.  procured  him  the 
place  of  the  king’s  defigner  and  cabinet-engraver,  with 
peniion.  All  the  great  perfons  about  the  court  were 
afterwards  reprefented  by  the  hand  of  Nanteuil;  and  he 
rofe  to  the  fummit  ol  reputation.  His  heads  of  Colbert, 
Richelieu,  and  Mazarin,  were  admired  as  mailer-pieces. 
Carlo  Dati,  in  fpeaking,  in  his  Life  of  Zeuxis,  of  the 
perfection  to  which  the  modern  art  of  engraving  was 
arrived,  cites  the  portraits  of  Nanteuil  as  the  moil  finiihed 
examples  of  this  excellence.  His  engraved  heads  amount 
to  two  hundred  and  forty,  the  fubjeCls  of  which  are  all 
the  molt  eminent  perfons  in  France  of  his  time;  and  for 
beauty  of  execution  they  are  coniidered  as  unrivalled. 
He  acquired  a  large  fum  by  his  labours,  which  he  fpent 
freely,  being  of  a  facial  difpoiition,  and  much  carelfed 
for  his  companionable  qualities.  He  compofed  verfes 
with  eafe,  and  recited  agreeably.  This  artift  died  at 
Paris  in  1678. 

NANTEU'IL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aifne,  between  Meaux  and  Chateau-Thierry. 

NANTEU'IL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Marne  :  fix  miles  north  of  Epernay. 

NANTEU'IL  le  HAUDOUIN',  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Oife  :  nine  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of 
Senlis,  and  feven  fouth  of  Crefpy. 

NANTEU'IL  en  VALLE'E,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Charente :  fix  miles  fouth-eail  of 
Ruffec. 

hlANT'GLIN,  a  village  in  Denbighfliire,  North  Wales ; 
with  fairs  on  May  6  and  OCtober  27. 

NANTIAL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftriCt  of  Bellac  ;  containing  1570  inhabitants. 

NAN'TICOKE,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Maryland  : 
eighty-five  miles  fouth  of  Philadelphia. 

NAN'TICOKE  CREE'K,  or  Wavenny,  a  river  of 
Upper  Canada,  which  runs  into  Lake  Erie. 

NAN'TICOKE  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  the  ftate  of  Mary¬ 
land,  which  runs  into  the  Chefapeak  in  lat.  38.  3.  N. 
Ion.  76.  3.  W. 

*  The  cafe  was  this.  A  deacon  of  the  proteftant  church 
at  Bourdeaux  was  convicted  (June  16,  1818.)  before  the 
tribunal  of  police,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  and  the 
expenfes  of  the  procefs,  for  not  having  decorated  his  houfe 
with  hangings,  in  the  manner  of  the  catholics,  during 
the  proceffion  of  the  hoft  on  Corpus  Chrifti  day.  The 
5th  article  of  the  Conftitutional  Charter,  by  which  general 
toleration  is  granted,  was  urged  by  the  accufed.  But,  to 
the  aftonifliment  of  every  one,  the  law-officers  of  the 
crown  demanded  and  obtained  the  condemnation  by 
citing  a  regulation  of  the  old  government  in  1757.  Now 
this  was  one  of  thofe  vexatious  decrees  which  renewed 
the  perfecutions  againft  the  proteftants,  exiling  their 
pallors,  interdicting  their  aflemblies,  annulling  their  mar¬ 
riages,  baftardizing  their  children,  &c.  What  muft  we 
think,  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  of  feeing  fuch  arbitrary 
decrees  as  thefe  enforced !  A  fimilar  conviction  took 
place  a  few  months  previoufly  at  Lyons, 
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NAN'TICOKES,  Indians  who  formerly  lived  in  Mary¬ 
land,  on  the  above  river.  Thefe  Indians  are  faid  to  have 
been  fkilled  in  the  art  of  poifoning.  Their  number  is 
now  few,  and  they  are  retired  farther  to  the  north. 

NANTIGNI'  (Louis-Chazot  de),  diftinguiihed  for  his 
genealogical  writings,  was  born  in  1692,  at  Saulx-le-duc 
in  Burgundy.  He  ftudied  at  Dijon  and  Paris,  and  at  the 
latter  capital  was  in  trolled  with  the  education  of  fome 
young  men  of  rank.  Having  a  particular  turn  to  hif- 
torical  refearches,  he  employed  ail  his  leifure  in  drawing 
up  genealogical  tables ;  and  from  1736  to  1738  he  pub- 
lifhed  the  fruits  of  his  labours  in  a  work  intitled  “  Gene¬ 
alogies  Iliftoriques  des  Rois,  des  Empereurs,  et  de  toutes 
les  Maifons  Souveraines  ;”  4  vols.  4to.  This  is  confidered 
as  a  valuable  work,  and  he  left  in  MS.  materials  for  a 
continuation  of  it.  He  alfo  publilhed  “  Tablettes  Geo- 
graphiques ;  Tablettes  Hiftoriques,  Genealogiques,  et 
Chronologiques  ;  and  Tablettes  de  Themis.’5  He  fur- 
nilhed  many  genealogical  articles  for  the  Supplement  of 
Moreri  in  1749;  and  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
he  fupplied  the  genealogical  part  of  the  Mercure.  This 
induftrious  writer  became  totally  blind  before  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1755. 

NAN'TRILL,  Eaft  and  Weft,  two  townfhips  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  Chefter  county,  Pennfylvania. 

NAN'TUA,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Ain.  This  town  was 
called  Nantuacum  by  the  Romans;  and  was  in  their  time 
a  place  of  confideration,  if  we  may  judge  from  fome 
medals  and  fragments  of  infcriptions  which  have  been 
dug  up  at  feveral  times.  There  were,  before  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  two  convents  exifting  in  Nantua,  one  for  women, 
and  the  other  for  men.  There  are  manufaflures  for 
gauzes,  taffetas,  ftockings,  nankeen,  and  printed  calicoes 
or  chintzes.  The  lake  of  Nantua,  though  not  more  than 
four  or  five  miles  in  circumference,  is  amply  ftocked  with 
fffh.  Its  depth,  like  all  fmall  lakes  among  the  Alps,  is 
confiderable ;  and  more  efpecially  fo  on  its  fouth-eaft 
fide,  where  the  fteepnefs  and  abrupt  elevation  of  the 
lateral  mountains  are  more  forcibly  felt.  Towards  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  Nantua,  are  quarries  of  different 
forts  of  gypfum.  It  is  thirty-fix  miles  weft  of  Geneva, 
and  eighteen  eaft  of  Bourg  en  Breffe.  Lat.  46.  9.  N. 
Ion.  5.  41.  E. 

NANTUCK'ET,  an  ifland  of  North  America,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  ftate  of  Maffachufetts,  and  fituated  between 
lat.  41.  13.  and  41.  22.  30.  N.  and  between  Ion.  69.  56.  and 
70.  13.  30.  W.  about  eight  leagues  fouth  of  Cape  Cod, 
and  eaft  of  the  ifland  of  Martha’s  Vineyard.  It  is  fifteen 
miles  long,  and  eleven  broad,  including  Sandy  Point; 
but  its  general  breadth  is  three  miles  and  a  half.  It  has 
only  one  bay  of  note,  formed  by  a  fandy  point,  extending 
from  the  eaft  end  of  the  ifland  to  the  north  and  weft,  on 
which  was  erefled  a  light-houfe  in  1784,  and  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  ifland  as  far  as  Eel  Point.  This  is  a  fine  road 
for  (hips,  except  when  the  wind  is  at  north-weft,  which 
caufes  a  heavy  fwell.  The  ifland  conftitutes  a  county  of 
its  own  name,  and  contains  5617  inhabitants,  and  fends 
one  reprefentative  to  the  general  court.  It  has  ten  fper- 
maceti-works.  The  inhabitants  are,  in  general,  robuft 
and  enterprifing,  moll  of  them  being  feamen  and  me¬ 
chanics.  The  feamen  are  lingularly-expert  whalemen. 
The  whale-filhery  originated  among  the  white  inhabitants 
in  1690,  and  advanced  to  a  confiderable  ftate  of  profpe- 
rity,  which  was  almoft  ruined  by  the  late  war;  but  it  has 
iince  revived,  and  extended  to  the  great  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  ifland  had  formerly  plenty  of  wood.  The  people 
who  inhabit  it,  and  particularly  the  females,  are  much 
attached  to  it,  and  have  no  wilh  to  emigrate.  They  are 
moftly  Friends,  or  Quakers  ;  but  there  is  one  fociety  of 
Congregationalifts.  There  are  at  prelent  about  300  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  ifland ;  among  whom  the  proportional 
number  of  cattle,  Iheep,  &c.  are  put  out  to  pafture,  and 
the  quantity  of  ground  appropriated  to  the  raffing  of 
crops  is  fubje£l  to  particular  regulations ;  and  proper 
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officers  are  appointed  who  keep  books  for  debiting  and 
crediting  the  different  proprietors. 

N  ANUJCK'EF,  formerly  Sherburn,  a  feaport  town 
of  Maffachufetts,  on  Nantucket  Ifland.  In  1794,  the  ex¬ 
ports  amounted  to  20,5x4  dollars:  124  miles  louth-weft 
of  Bofton. 

NANTUX'ET  CRFE'K.,  a  river  of  New  Jerfey,  which 
runs  into  Delaw ar  Bay  in  lat.  39.  21.  N.  Ion.  75.  16.  W. 

NAN'TWICH,  or  Namptwich,  a  iharket-town  in  the 
county-palatine  of  Chefter,  is  feated  in  a  luxuriant  vale, 
on  the  high  road  from  London  to  Chefter,  at  the  diftance 
of  170  miles  from  the  former  place,  and  twenty  from  the 
latter.  The  earlieft  mention  of  this  town  is  in  the  reign, 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  when  a  fangufftary  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  Enghfli  and  Welfli  is  laid  to  have  been  fought 
in  its  vicinity.  In  1113  it  was  laid  walle  by  the  Welfh, 
and  in  1146  we  find  a  band  of  thefe  mountaineers  defeated 
here  when  returning  homewards  from  a  predatory  ex- 
curfion.  From  this  time  hiftory  is  filent  concerning  it, 
till  the  era  of  the  civil  wars  between  the  king  and  the- 
parliament  in  the  feventeenth  century,  when  it  appears 
to  have  been  fortified  with  mud-walls  and  ditches,  and 
to  have  been  feveral  times  taken  and  re-taken  by  each  of 
the  contending  parties.  Fire  and  peltilence  have  alfo  pro¬ 
duced  very  dellruftive  effedls  in  this  town:  for,  in  1438 
and  in  1583,  almoft  every  houfe  was  confirmed  by  the 
former;  and,  in  1604,  the  latter  produced  a  mortality  of 
upwards  of  five  hundred  perfons.  Extenflve  lalt-works 
were  formerly  eftabliftied  here ;  but  thefe  are  nearly  re- 
linquilhed.  Many  of  the  lower  clafs  of  inhabitants  now 
derive  a  livelihood  from  fhoe-making  for  the  London, 
ftiops  ;  and  a  fmall  cotton-manufadlory  has  been  lately, 
eftablifhed. 

Nantwich  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  beft-built  towns  in, 
the  county;  the  llreets  being  very  regular,  and  adorned 
with  many  gentlemen’s  houfes.  It  is  governed  by  a  con- 
liable,  &c.  who  are  guardians  of  the  falt-fprings.  The 
town  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  Weaver, 
which  is  not  navigable  further  than  Winsford-bridge. 
The  Chefter-canal,  begun  in  1772,  and  long  fince  com¬ 
pleted,  is  finilhed  in  a  handfome  broad  bafon  near  this- 
place.  The  church  is  a  handfome  pile  of  building  in  the 
form  of  a  crofs,  with  an  octangular  tower  in  the  middle 
the  chancel  lias  a  carved  Hone  roof  with  neatftalls,  brought 
from  the  abbey  of  Vale-Royal.  Here  is  alfo  a  diffenting 
meeting-houfe.  There  are  feven  alms-houfes  endowed 
by  John  Crewe,  efq.  of  Crewe,  in  purfuance  of  the  wills 
of  fir  Thomas  Crewe  and  fir  John  Crewe  ;  they  are  for 
men  and  women,  who  are  allowed  fix  pounds  a-year. 
Six  alms-houfes  endowed  by  fir  Edward  Wright  for  men, 
and  women,  who  are  allowed  four  pounds  a-year,  a  Ihirt, 
a  pair  of  ftockings,  and  a  pair  of  Ihoes.  Six  alms-houfes 
endowed  by  Mrs.  Willborom  for  men  and  women,  who 
are  allowed  ten  Ihillings  per  quarter,  and  a  new  gown 
every  two  years,  value  xl.  4s.  The  work-houle  was 
eredled  in  1780;  here  is  alfo  a  free-fchool.  The  market- 
lioufe  is  a  neat  modern  edifice,  occupying  the  fcite  of  an 
ancient  fabric,  which  fuddenly  fell  to  the  ground  in  the 
year  1739.  It  is  find  there  were  likewife  formerly  feveral 
hofpitals,  now  gone  to  ruin,  and  their  funds  applied  to 
other  purpofes  ;  what  thofe  purpofes  are,  and  whether  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  or  of  the  rich,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
prefent  enquiry  into  charitable  endowments,  for  which 
the  public  is  fo  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Brougham,  may 
bring  forth  fome  intelligence.  The  petty  feffions  for  the 
hundred  are  held  in  this  town  ;  and  the  inhabitants  polfefs 
an  exemption  from  ferving  on  juries  except  within  its 
limits.  Saturday  is  the  market-day;  and  there  are  three 
fairs  during  the  year:  viz.  Mar.  26,  Sept.  4,  and  Dec.  15. 
Nantwich,  according  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1811, 
contained  873  houfes,  and  3999  inhabitants. 

Adjoining  to  the  town  are  feen  the  foundations  of  the 
caftle,  which  was  a  ruin  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
when  it  was  demoliflied,  and  the  Hones  made  ufe  of  for 
the  purpofe  of  enlarging  the  parilh-church.  The  fcite  is 
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now  the  property  of  the  marquis  of  Cholmondeley,  whofe 
chief  refidence  is  fituated  at  Malpas,  about  five  or  fix 
miles  further  to  the  eaftward.  See  vol.  xiv.  p.  an. — 
Crewe-hall,  the  feat  of  lord  Crewe,  lies  to  the  weft  of 
Nantwich  ;  and  js  a  very  fine  fpecimen  of  the  architefture 
of  the  17th  century.  This  manfion  was  garrifoned  for 
the  parliament  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars; 
but  was  taken,  after  an  obllinate  reliftance,  by  the  royal 
army  under  lord  Byron,  in  164.3.  A  view  ot  a  curious 
ftaircafe  in  this  houfe,  with  a  hiftory  and  defcription  of 
the  building,  are  publifned  in  Britton’s  Architedhiral 
Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii. — Doddington-caftle, 
which  ftands  four  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the  town,  is  alfo 
remarkable  for  having  been  feveral  times  befieged  and 
taken  during  the  fame  unfortunate  era.  Beauties  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  vol.  ii.  Wilkes's  Briti/h  Diredory,  vol.  iv. 

NANTZ',  a  town  of  France,  in  tiie  department  of  the 
Aveiron  :  twelve  miles  eaft  of  Milhau. 

NANU'I,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak : 
fifty-four  miles  north-eait  of  Ifpahan. 

NANZOO',  a  town  of  Burmah :  fixteen  miles  weft  of 
Ava. 

NAOT'LAN,  a  town  of  Mexico.  See  Almeria,  vol.  i. 
p.  358. 

NAOU'AI,  the  furname  of  Mold  Eddin  Alou  Zaharia 
Jahia  Ben  Scharaf,  a  mufitilman  doff  or  of  the  left  of 
Schafei’,  who  wrote  many  works  by  which  he  acquired 
great  celebrity.  He  was  a  native  of  Naoua,  a  fmall  town 
within  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  city  of  Damafcus,  of  which 
place  he  became  an  inhabitant  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  or, 
according  to  fome  authors,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  ;  this 
is  the  more  probable,  as  it  was  at  this  early  period  of  life 
he  was  created  doftor  of  law.  The  muflulmen  call  him 
Imam  abel  Zamanehi,  or  the  Gi'eat  Imam  of  his  age;  and 
they  fpeak  of  him  as  a  doffor  intimately  converfant  in 
the  knowledge  of  religion,  who  lived  retired  from  the 
world,  in  the  practice  of  all  the  duties  of  piety;  who  was 
thoroughly  inftru&ed  in  traditions,  and  a  great  mailer 
of  jurifprudence.  He  died  at  Damafcus  in  the  year  of 
the  Hegira  676,  or  1298  of  the  Chriftian  era.  He  was 
buried  at  his  native  place,  where  he  received  the  honours 
of  faintfhip.  He  was  author  of,  1.  Treatifes  on  Jurifpru¬ 
dence.  a.  A  Treatife  on  Traditions.  3.  On  the  Funda¬ 
mental  Principles  of  the  Mahometan  Religion  ;  and  other 
pieces.  He  is  fometimes  referred  to  as  “  the  doctor  in 
traditions  of  the  city  of  Damafcus.”  Gen.  Biog. 

NAOU'R,  a  town  of  Nubia,  on  the  Nile :  fifteen  miles 
north-eaft  of  Mofcho. 

NAOU'RS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme:  nine  miles  north  of  Amiens,  and  eight 
fouth  of  Doulens. 

NAP,  f  [from  hnappian,  Sax.  to  fleep.]  Slumber;  a 
fhort  fleep.  A  word  ludicroufly  ufed. — Mopfa  fat  lwal- 
lovving  of  fleep  with  open  mouth,  making  fuch  a  noife, 
as  nobody  could  lay  the  ftealing  of  a  nap  to  her  charge. 
Sidney. 

The  fun  had  long  fince  in  the  lap 

Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap.  Hudilras. 

Down ;  villous  fubftance  :  [hnoppa,  Sax.] — Plants, though 
they  have  no  prickles,  have  a  kind  of  downy  or  velvet 
rind  upon  their  leaves  ;  which  down  or  nap  cometh  of  a 
fubtil  fpirit  in  a  foft  or  fat  fubftance.  Bacon. 

Ah  !  where  mull  needy  poet  feek  for  aid. 

When  dull:  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade; 

His  only  coat !  where  duft  confus’d  with  rain 
Roughens  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  mingled  ftain.  Swift. 

A  knap ;  a  protuberance  ;  the  top  of  a  hill :  [gnypa,  Icel. 
cnasp,  Sax.] — Between  this  intrenchment  and  the  inner- 
fflolt  one,  is  no  fpace  of  ground  at  all,  but  only  a  deep 
trench  and  a  high  vallum,  including  a  large  level  piece  of 
grouird,  which  is  higher  than  any  other  part  of  this  forti¬ 
fication,  it  being  the  nap  of  the  hill.  Careiu's  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 
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To  NAP,  t\  n.  To  fleep;  to  be  drowfy  or  fecure;  to  be 
fupinely  carelefs. — What  is  ferioufly  related  by  Helmont, 
that  foul  linen,  ftopt  in  a  veffel  that  hath  wheat  in  it,  will 
in  twenty-one  days’  time  turn  the  wheat  into  mice; 
without  conjuring,  one  may  guefs  to  have  been  the  phi- 
lofophy  and  information  of  fome  houfewife,  who  had  not 
fo  carefully  covered  her  wheat,  but  that  the  mice  could 
come  at  it,  and  were  there  taken  napping  juft  when  they 
had  made  an  end  of  their  good  cheat.  Bentley. 

See  how  he  nappetk,  fee,  for  cockes  bones, 

As  he  wold  fallen  from  his  horfe  atones.  Chaucer. 

NAP'-TAKING,  /  Surprife  ;  feizure  on  a  fudden ; 
unexpefled  onfet,  like  that  made  on  men  alleep. — Nap- 
takings,  affaults,  fpoilings,  and  firings,  have  in  our  fore¬ 
fathers’  days,  between  us  and  France,  been  common. 
Carew. 

NAP  of  GRAY'LAND,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
the  ifiand  of  Yell.  Lat.  60.  36.  N.  Ion.  1.31.W. 

NAPABEI'CHIC,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province 
of  New  Bifcay  :  160  miles  north-weft  of  Parral. 

NAPACA'R,  a  town  of  the  ifiand  of  Calpenteen,  in 
the  Indian  Sea.  Lat.  7.  56.  N.  Ion.  79.  48  E. 

NAPyE'A,  f  [from  Napceec,  nymphs  of  the  woods. 
See  the  next  article.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
dioecia,  order  monadelphia  ;  or  clafs  monadelphia,  order 
polyandria ;  natural  order  of  columniferae,  (malvaceae, 
Ju/f.')  Generic  Charafters — I.  Male.  Calyx  :  perian- 
thium  bell-fhaped,  five-cleft,  round,  permanent.  Corolla : 
petals  five,  oblong,  concave,  patulous,  convex  with  ob¬ 
long  claws.  Stamina:  filaments  very  many,  capillary,  of 
a  middling  length,  connected  in  a  column;  anthers 
roundilh,  comprefled.  Piltillum  :  germen conical,  minute; 
ftyie  cylindric,  ten-cleft,  capillary ;  ltigmas  none.  Pericar- 
pium  :  abortient.  II.  Female  on  a  diftimSt  individual. 
Calyx  and  corolla :  as  in  the  male.  Stamina  :  filaments  as 
in  the  male,  butfhorter;  antherae  fmall,  effete.  Piftiilum: 
germen  conical ;  ftyie  as  in  the  male,  longer  than  the 
ftamens;  ftigmas  blunt.  Pericarpium  :  capfulesten,  con¬ 
verging  into  an  ovate  form,  fharpifh,  awnlefs.  Seeds; 
folitary,  kidney-form. — EJfential  Churader.  Calyx  five- 
cleft;  petals  five.  Male.  Stamina  monadelphous,  very 
many,  fertile;  ftyles  feveral,  barren.  Female.  Stamina 
monadelphous,  very  many,  barren  ;  ftyles  feveral,  longer 
than  the  ftamens ;  caplules  orbicular,  depi’effed,  text- 
celled  ;  feeds  folitary. 

There  are  but  two  fpecies,  which  Schreber,  following 
Cavanilles,  has  united  to  Sida,  to  which  they  are  vexy 
nearly  allied.  But  we  may  thus,  as  has  been  before  re¬ 
marked,  thruft  all  the  plants  of  every  natural  order  into 
one  genus.  Befides  the  circumftance  of  having  fertile 
and  barren  hermaphi'odite  flowers  on  diftiubt  individuals, 
the  petals  are  not  oblique,  the  pedicel  is  not  jointed,  and 
the  calyx  is  wider  at  the  bale.  Gaertner  remai-ks,  that 
Nupaea  differs  from  Sida  in  having  more  than  one  capfule, 
and  a  manifeft  common  receptacle;  from  Abutilon  in 
having  only  one  feed  in  each  capfule,  and  that  not  clearly 
valved. 

1.  Napaea  laevis,'  or  fmooth  napaea  :  peduncles  naked, 
fmooth,  and  even  ;  leaves  lobed,  fmooth.  Root  peren¬ 
nial,  fi-equently  creeping.  Stems  fmooth,  about  four  feet 
high.  Leaves  alternate,  upon  pretty  long  flender  foot- 
ftalks,  deeply  cut  into  three  lobes,  which  end  in  acute 
points,  and  are  regularly  ferrate  ;  thofe  on  the  lower  part 
of  theftem  are  near  four  inches  long,  and  almoft  as  much 
in  breadth,  but  they  diminilh  gradually  to  the  top  of  the 
ftem.  At  the  bafe  of  the  leaf  comes  out  the  peduncle, 
about  three  inches  long,  dividingat  top  into  three  fmaller, 
each  fuftaining  one  white  flower,  fmaller  than  in  the 
fecond  fort,  with  a  longer  column  of  ftamens,  theantherte 
ftancling  out  beyond  the  corolla.  Linnaeus  fays,  that 
the  leaves  are  cordate,  five-lobed,  acuminate,  fiat;  and 
that  the  peduncles  have  three  or  four  flowers. 

2.  Napaea  fcabra,  or  rough  napaea:  peduncles  invo- 
lucred,  angular;  leaves  palmate,  rugged.  Root  perennial, 

compoled 
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compofed  of  many  thick  flefliy  fibres,  ftriking  deep  into 
the  ground,  and  connected  at  the  top  into  a  large  head, 
from  which  come  out  many  rough  hairy  leaves,  near  a 
foot  diameter  each  way,  deeply  cut  into  fix  or  feven 
lobes,  irregularly  indented  on  their  edges,  each  lobe  hav¬ 
ing  a  ftrong  midrib,  all  meeting  at  the  footftalk,  which 
is  large  and  long,  arifing  immediately  from  the  root. 
Flower-ftalks  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  dividing  into 
fmaller  branches,  having  one  leaf  at  each  joint,  of  the 
fame  form  as  thole  below,  but  diminilhing  in  iize  towards 
the  top,  where  they  feldom  have  more  than  three  lobes, 
which  are  divided  to  the  footftalk.  Towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk  comes  out  from  the  fide  at  each  joint  a 
long  peduncle,  branching  out  towards  the  top,  and  fuf- 
taining  feveral  white  flow’ers,  which  are  tubulous  at  bot¬ 
tom  where  the  fegments  of  the  petal  are  connected,  but 
fpread  open  above,  and  are  divided  into  five  obtufe  feg¬ 
ments.  The  male  plants  are  barren  ;  but  in  the  female 
plants  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  ten  capfules,  placed 
in  a  ring,  femicircular,  finilliing  at  top  in  a  recurved 
dagger-point,  compreffed  wedge-fhaped,  convex  on  the 
back,  with  a  raifed  line  along  the  middle,  fiat  at  the  fides 
and  fubcrenulate  towards  the  dorfal  margin,  one-celled, 
valvelefs,  or  fometimes  but  feldom  opening  by  two  valves. 
Common  receptacle  central,  pyramidal,  grooved,  and 
finilliing  in  a  dagger-point:  proper  none  or  very  Ihort. 
Seeds folitary,  kidney-form,  triangular-compreffed, brown, 
■very  obfcurely  ftriated.  Integument  triple;  the  outer- 
moll  very  thin,  the  middle  cartilaginous ;  the  inmoft  mem¬ 
branaceous.  The  female  flowers  have  ftamens,  but  the 
anthers  are  very  fmall,  effete,  and  barren.  The  leaves 
are  fubpeltate,  but  open  to  the  very  petiole,  and  wrinkled  ; 
they  have  from  two  to  feven  lobes.  Flow’ers  in  heads. 
Fruit  orbicular,  deprefl’ed,  confuting  of  eight  or  ten  joints. 

Both  thefe  plants  grow'  naturally  in  Virginia  and  other 
parts  of  North  America.  From  their  bark  a  fort  of  hemp 
might  be  procured,  fuch  as  many  of  the  malvaceous  tribe 
afford.  They  flower  from  July  to  September,  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn,  and  then  the  ftalks  decay.  Mr.  Miller 
cultivated  them  in  1759.  They  are  eafily  propagated  by 
feeds,  fown  on  a  bed  of  common  earth  in  the  fpring. 
Keep  them  clear  from  weeds  till  autumn,  and  then  tranf- 
plant  them  where  they  are  to  remain.  They  delight  in  a 
rich  moift  foil,  in  which  they  will  grow  very  luxuriantly, 
and  mull  be  allowed  room.  The  firft  fort  may  alfo  be 
increafed  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn.  They  are  not 
plants  of  any  great  beauty. 

NAPAiTE,  [from  vetm,  Gr.  a  grove.]  Certain  female 
divinities  among  the  ancients  who  prefided  over  the  hills 
and  W’oods  of  the  country.  Yet  fome  fuppofe-that  they 
were  tutelary  nymphs  of  the  fountains,  and  the  naiades 
of  the  fea. 

NAP'ASHISH,  a  lake  of  North- America.  Lat.  6a.  10.  N. 
Ion.  99.  50.  W. 

NAPATA',  a  town  of  Nubia,  near  the  eall  coaft  of  the 
Nile  :  a  10  miles  eall-fouth-eaft  of  Dongala,  and  160  weft- 
north-weft  of  Suakem. 

NAPAU'L.  See  Nepaul. 

NAPAYOL',  or  Nafayed'la,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Hradifch  :  eight  miles  north  of  Hradifcli. 

NAPE,  J\  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  Skinner  imagines 
it  to  come  from  nap,  the  hair  that  grows  on  it ;  Junius, 
with  his  ufual  Greek  fagacity,  from  vcerro,  a  hill ;  perhaps 
from  cnaep,  Sax.  any  protuberance  ;  or  hnappr,  leek]  The 
joint  of  the  neck  behind. — Turn  your  eyes  towards  the 
napes  of  your  necks,  and  make  but  an  interior  furvey  of 
your  good  felves.  Shahefpearc. 

NAPE'CA, /.  in  botany.  See  Riiamnus. 

NAPEL'LUS,  J'.  in  botany.  See  Aconitum. 

NAP'ENFELS,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality 
of  Aichftatt:  five  miles  fouth  of  Aichftatt. 

NA'PERY,  f.  [ naperia ,  Ital.  nappa,  a  table-cloth,  a 
napkin;  nappe,  Fr.  naparia,  low  Lat.  from  nappa,  Lat. 
The  Scotch  ufe  naiprie,  which  Dr.  Jamiefon  has  noticed 
y.ith  this  remark :  “  Dr.  Johnfon  mentions  napery,  but 
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without  any  authority;  the  word  being  fcarcely  known 
in  Englifh.”  It  happens,  however,  (though  Dr.  Johnfon 
indeed  could  find  no  example,)  that  this  word  is  common 
in  Englifh,  and  fupported  by  indifputable  authority. 
Todd.']  Linen  for  the  table;  linen  in  general. — What 
ufe  was  there  of  a  towel,  where  was  no  water  ?  She  that 
made  a  fountain  of  her  eyes,  made  precious  napary  of  her 
hair :  that  better  flax  fhamed  the  linen  in  the  Pharifee’s 
cheft.  Bp.  Hall's  Contempt. — He  did  eat  no  meat  on 
table-cloths;  out  of  mere  neceffiry  ;  becaufe  they  had  nor 
meat  nor  napery.  Gayton  on  D.  Quixote. 

Some  her  hufband’s  gowne. 

Some  a  pillowe  of  downe. 

Some  of  the  napery ; 

And  all  this  fhifte  they  make 

For  the  good  ale  fake.  Shelton's  Poems. 

NA'PHEW,  or  Navew,  f.  [napus,  Lat.]  An  herb. 

See  Brassica. 

NA'PIIISH,  [Heb.  the  foul.]  A  man’s  name. 

NAPH'TALI,  [Heb.  fimilitude.]  The  anceftor  of  one 
of  the  tribes  of  Ifrael,  was  the  fixth  foil  of  Jacob,  by 
Bilhah,  Rachel’s  maid,  and  born  about  the  year  1745  B.  C. 
I11  the  prophetic  bleffmg  pronounced  by  Jacob  upon  his 
foils,  according  to  our  verfion,  with  which  moft  ancient 
and  modern  expofitors  concur,  he  is  deferibed  under  the 
allufion  of  “  a  hind  let  loofe,  that  giveth  goodly  words  ;” 
or,  one  who  fhould  excel  his  brethren  in  fwiftnefs,  and  be 
remarkable  for  the  fweetnefs  of  his  eloquence.  But  other 
learned  men,  underftanding  the  words  in  another  fenfe, 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  Septuagint,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic* 
verfions,  render  them,  “  Naphtali  is  a  well-fpread  tree, 
which  flioots  out  beautiful  branches.”  The  prediflioA 
contained  in  the  words  according  to  the  latter  tranflation, 
was  exaftly  verified  by  the  event :  for  no  tribe  multiplied 
fo  wonderfully  as  that  of  Naphtali,  who  had  but  four 
fons  when  he  came  into  Egypt ;  and  yet  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus,  it  could  mufter  fifty-three  thouland  men, 
able  to  bear  arms.  The  portion  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
which  was  allotted  to  this  tribe  lay  to  the  eaft  of  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  the  tribe  of  Aflier,  between  it  and  the  river 
Jordan,  over  againft  the  half-tribe  of  Manalfeh.  It  was  a 
very  fertile  diftridt,  and  bounded  by  Syria  on  the  north, 
and  fouthward  by  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.  Gen.  xxx.  7,  8. 
xlix.  21.  Jo/h.  xix.  32. 

NAPH'THA,  [Latin,  from  the  Perfian  neft,  or 
nap/it.]  See  the  article  Mineralogy,  vol.  xv.  p.  475. — 
Naphtha  is  a  very  pure,  clear,  and  thin,  mineral  fluid,  of 
a  very  pale  yellow,  with  a  call  of  brown  in  it.  It  is  foft 
and  oily  to  the  touch,  of  a  fharp  and  unpleafing  tafle,  and 
of  a  brillc  and  penetrating  fmell ;  of  the  bituminous  kind. 
It  is  extremely  ready  to  take  fire.  Hill. — Strabo  reprefents 
it  as  a  liquation  of  bitumen.  It  fwims  on  the  top  of  the 
water  of  wells  and  fprings.  That  found  about  Babylon 
is  in  fome  fprings  whitilh,  though  it  be  generally  black, 
and  differs  little  from  petroleum.  Woodward.  —  This 
nephtha  is  an  oily  or  fat  liquid  fubitance  ;  in  colour  not 
unlike  foft  white  clay.  Sir  T.  Herbert's  Travels. 

From' the  arched  roof 
Pendant  by  fubtle  magick,  many  a  row 
Of  Harry  lamps,  and  burning  creffets,  fed 
With  naphtha  and  afphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  Iky.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft . 

NAPI'ER,  or  Ne'per  (John),  Baron  of  Merchifton  in 
Scotland,  and  inventor  of  logarithms,  was  the  eldeft  Ion 
of  fir  Archibald  Napier  of  Merchifton,  and  born  in  the 
year  1350.  Having  given  early  indications  of  excellent 
natural  abilities,  and  of  a  propenfity  to  reading  and  ftudy, 
his  father  was  careful  to  give  him  the  advantages  of  a  li¬ 
beral  education.  After  being  well  grounded  in  the  re- 
quifite  preparatory  learning,  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity 
of  St.  Andrew’s,  where  he  went  through  the  courles  of 
philofophy,  and  the  other  branches  of  academic  lludy. 
Afterwards  he  made  the  tour  of  France,  Italy,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  his  litera¬ 
ture 
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lure  and  fine  accompliffiments  foon  at  traced  notice,  and 
might  have  railed  him  to  the  liigheft  offices  of  the  ftate; 
but,  declining  all  civil  employment,  and  the  buftle  of 
the  court,  he  retired  from  the  world  to  purfue  literary  re- 
fearches,  in  which  he  made  an  uncommon  progrefs,  as 
appears  by  the  l'everal  ufeful  difcoveries  with  which  he 
afterwards  favoured  the  public.  He  applied  himfelf  chiefly 
to  the  lludy  of  the  mathematics  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  did 
not  negleCt  that  of  the  holy  Scriptures  ;  in  both  of  which 
he  difcovered  the  moll  extenfive  knowledge,  and  pro¬ 
found  penetration.  His  “  Plain  Difcovery  of  the  Reve¬ 
lation  of  St.John,”  publiffied  in  the  year  1593,  affords 
evidence  of  the  mod  acute  inveftigation  5  though  the  pro¬ 
grefs  of  time  has  difcovered  that  his  calculations  con¬ 
cerning  certain  events  had  proceeded  upon  fallacious 
data.  This  work  has  been  printed  abroad  in  feveral  lan¬ 
guages  ;  and  a  French  edition  of  it,  which  appeared  at 
.Rochelle  in  the  fame  year,  was  very  acceptable  to  the 
French  proteftants,  on  account  of  the  zeal  and  erudition 
employed  by  the  author  to  prove  the  pope  to  be  antichrill. 

But  what  principally  contributed  to  give  celebrity  to 
his  name,  was  his  great  and  fortunate  difcovery  of  loga¬ 
rithms  in  trigonometry,  which  by  eafe  and  expedition  in 
calculation  have  fo  wonderfully  affifled  the  fcience  of  af- 
tronomy,  and  the  arts  of  practical  geometry  and  naviga¬ 
tion.  As  the  accuracy  of  aftronomical  obiervation  had 
been  continually  advancing,  it  was  necefiary  that  the  cor- 
re&nefs  of  trigonometrical  calculation,  and  of  courfe  its 
difficulty,  ffiould  advance  in  the  fame  proportion.  The 
figns  and  tangents  of  angles  could  not  be  expreffed  with 
fufficient  corre&nefs  without  decimal  fractions  extend¬ 
ing  to  five  or  fix  places  below  unity  ;  and,  when  to  three 
fuch  numbers  a  fourth  proportional  was  to  be  found,  the 
work  of  multiplication  and  divifion  became  extremely  la¬ 
borious.  Accordingly,  in  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  time  and  labour  confumed  in  fuch  calculations 
had  become  exceffive,  and  were  felt  as  extremely  burthen- 
fome  by  the  mathematicians  and  aftronotners  all  over 
Europe.  Napier,  whofe  mind  feems  to  have  been  pecu¬ 
liarly  turned  to  arithmetical  refearches,  and  who  was  alfo 
devoted  to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  had  early  fought  for 
the  means  of  relieving  himfelf  and  others  from  this  diffi¬ 
culty.  He  had  viewed  the  fubjeCt  in  a  variety  of  lights, 
and  a  number  of  ingenious  devices  had  occurred  to  him, 
by  which  the  tedioufnefs  of  arithmetical  operations  might, 
more  or  lefs  completely,  be  avoided.  In  the  courfe  of 
thefe  attempts,  he  did  not  fail  to  obferve,  that,  whenever 
the  numbers  to  be  multiplied  or  divided  were  terms  of  a 
geometrical  progreffion,  the  produCt  or  quotient  mull:  alfo 
be  a  term  of  that  progreffion,  and  imift  occupy  a  place  in 
it  pointed  out  by  the  places  of  the  given  numbers,  fo  that, 
it  might  be  found  from  mere  infpeCtion,  if  the  progreffion 
were  far  enough  continued.  If,  for  inftance,  the  third 
term  of  the  progreffion  were  to  be  multiplied  by  the  le- 
venth,  the  product  muft  be  the  tenth  ;  and,  if  the  twelfth 
were  to  be  divided  by  the  fourth,  the  quotient  muft  be  the 
eighth  ;  fo  that  the  multiplication  and  divifion  of  fuch 
terms  was  reduced  to  the  addition  and  fubtraCtion  of  the 
numbers  which  indicated  their  places  in  the  progreffion. 
This  obfervation,  or  one  very  fimilar  to  it,  was  made  by 
Archimedes,  and  was  employed  by  that  great  geometer 
to  convey  an  idea  of  a  number  too  vaftto  becorrefitly  ex- 
preffed  by  the  arithmetical  notation  of  the  Greeks.  Thus 
far,  however,  there  was  no  difficulty,  and  the  difcovery 
might  certainly  have  been  made  by  men  much  inferior  ei¬ 
ther  to  Napieror  Archimedes.  What  remained  to  be  done, 
what  Archimedes  did  not  attempt,  and  what  Napier  com¬ 
pletely  performed,  involved  two  great  difficulties.  It  is 
plain,  that  the  refource  of  the  geometrical  progreffion 
was  fufficient,  when  the  given  numbers  were  terms  of 
that  progreffion  ;  but,  if  they  were  not,  it  did  not  feem 
that  any  advantage  could  be  derived  from  it.  Napier, 
.however,  perceived,  (and  it  was  by  no  means  obvious,) 
that  all  numbers  whatfoever  might  be  inferted  in  the  pro¬ 
greffion,  and  have  their  places  affigned  in  it.  After  con- 
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ceiving  the  poffibility  of  this,  the  next  difficulty  was,  to 
dil'cover  the  principle,  and  to  execute  the  arithmetical 
procefs,  by  which  thefe  places  were  to  be  afcertained.  It 
is  in  thefe  two  points  that  the  peculiar  merit  of  his  in¬ 
vention  confifts;  and  at  a  period  when  the  nature  of 
feries,  and  when  every  other  refource  of  which  he  could 
avail  himfelf  were  fo  little  known,  his  fuccefs  argues  a 
depth  and  originality  of  thought  which  have  been  rarely 
furpafled.  The  way  in  which  he  fatisfied  himfelf  that 
all  numbers  might  be  intercalated  between  the  terms  of 
the  given  progreffion,  and  by  which  he  found  the  places 
they  muft  occupy,  -was  founded  on  a  rnoft  ingenious 
fuppofition  ;  that,  of  two  points  defcribing  two  different 
lines,  the  one  with  a  conftant  velocity,  and  the  other  with 
a  velocity  always  increafing  in  the  ratio  of  the  fpace  the 
point  had  already  gone  over;  the  firft  of  thefe  would  ge¬ 
nerate  magnitudes  in  arithmetical,  and  the  fecond  mag¬ 
nitudes  in  geometrical,  progreffion.  It  is  plain,  that  all 
numbers  whatfoever  would  rind  their  places  among  tire 
magnitudes  fo  generated ;  and,  indeed,  this  view  of  tire 
fubjeft  is  as  fimple  and  profound  as  any  which,  after  two 
hundred  years,  has  yet  prefented  itlelf  to  mathematicians. 
The  mode  of  deducing  the  refults  has  been  Amplified  ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  faid  that  the  principle  has  been  more 
clearly  developed.  The  numbers  which  indicate  the 
places  of  the  terms  of  the  geometrical  progreffion  are  called 
by  Napier  the  logarithms  of  thofe  terms. 

Various  fyftems  of  logarithms,  it  is  evident,  may  be 
conftrufited  according  to  the  geometrical  progreffion  af- 
fumed ;  and  of  thefe,  that  which  was  firft  contrived  by 
Napier,  though  the  fimpleft,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
reft,  was  not  fo  convenient  for  the  purpofes  of  calcula¬ 
tion,  as  one  which  foon  afterwards  occurred,  both  tu 
himfelf  and  his  friend  Briggs,  by  whom  the  aCtual  calcu¬ 
lation  was  performed.  The  new  fyftem  of  logarithms  was 
an  improvement,  practically  conlidered  ;  but  in  as  far  as 
it  was  connected  with  the  principle  of  the  invention,  it 
is  only  of  fecondary  confideration.  The  original  tables 
had  been  alfo  fomewhat  embarralfed  by  too  clofe  a  con¬ 
nection  between  them  and  trigonometry.  The  new  tables 
were  free  from  this  inconvenience.  See  the  article  Lo¬ 
garithms,  vol.  xii.  p.  885  &  feq. 

•  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  greateft  inventor  in 
fcience  was  never abie  to  do  more  than  to  accelerate  tire 
progrefs  of  difcovery,  and  to  anticipate  what  Time,  “  the 
authorofauthors,”  would  have  gradually  brought  to  light. 
Though  logarithms  had  not  been  invented  by  Napier, 
they  would  have  been  difcovered  in  the  progrefs  of  the  al¬ 
gebraic  analyfis,  when  the  arithmetic  of  powers  and  ex¬ 
ponents,  both  integral  and  fractional,  came  to  be  fully 
underftood.  The  idea  of  confidering  all  numbers  as 
powers  of  one  given  number  would  then-  have  readily 
occurred,  and  the  doCtrine  of  feries  would  have  greatly 
facilitated  the  calculations  which  it  was  necefiary  to  un¬ 
dertake.  Napier  had  none  of  thefe  advantages,  and  they 
were  all  fupplied  by  the  refources  of  his  own  mind.  In¬ 
deed,  as  there  never  was  any  invention  for  which  the 
ftate  of  knowledge  had  lefs  prepared  the  way,  there  never 
was  any  where  more  merit  fell  to  the  fliare  of  the  inventor. 
His  good  fortune,  alfo,  not  lefs  than  his  great  fagacity, 
may  be  remarked.  Had  the  invention  of  logarithms 
been  delayed  to  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century,  it 
would  have  come  about  without  effort,  and  would  not 
have  conferred  ok  the  author  the  high  celebrity  which 
Napier  fo  juftly  derives  from  it.  In  another  refpeCt  he 
has  alfo  been  fortunate.  Many  inventions  have  been 
eclipfed  or  ohjfcured  by  new  difcoveries  ;  or  they  have 
been  fo  altered  by  fublequent  improvements,  that  their 
original  form  can  hardly  be  recognifed,-  and,  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  has  been  entirely  forgotten.  This  has  almoft  al¬ 
ways  happened  to  the  difcoveries  made  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod  in  the  progrefs  of  fcience,  and  before  their  principles 
were  fully  unfolded.  It  has  been  quite  otherwife  with 
the  invention  of  logarithms,  which  came  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  author  fo  perfect,  that  it  has  never  received  but 
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one  material  improvement,  that  which  it  derived,  as  has 
juft  been  faid,  from  the  ingenuity  of  his  friend  in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  own.  Subfequent  improvements  in 
l’cience,  inftead  of  offering  any  thing  that  could  fupplant 
this  invention,  have  only  enlarged  the  circle  to  which  its 
utility  extended.  Logarithms  have  been  applied  to  nura- 
berlefs  purpofes,  which  were  not  thought  of  at  the  time 
of  their  firft  conftruCtion.  Even  the  fagacity  of  their  au¬ 
thor  did  not  fee  the  immenfe  fertility  of  the  principle  he 
had  difcovered.  He  calculated  his  tables  merely  to  faci¬ 
litate  arithmetical,  and  chiefly  trigonometrical,  compu¬ 
tation  ;  and  little  imagined  that  he  was  at  the  lame  time 
conftruCfing  a  fcaie  whereon  to  meafure  the  denfity  of  the 
ftrata  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  heights  of  mountains ; 
that  he  was  actually  computing  the  areas  and  the  lengths 
of  innumerable  curves,  and  was  preparing,  for  a  calculus 
which  was  yet  to  be  difcovered,  many  of  the  moft  refined 
and  moft  valuable  of  its  refources.  Of  Napier,  therefore, 
if  of  any  man,  it  may  fafely  be  pronounced,  that  his  name 
will  never  be  eclipfed  by  any  one  more  confpicuous,  or 
his  invention  fuperfeded  by  any  thing  more  valuable. 

Napier  publilhed  his  invention  in  1614,  under  the  title 
of  “  Logarithmorum  Canonis  Defcriptio,”  containing  a 
large  canon  of  logarithms,  with  the  defcription  and  ufes 
of  them ;  but  the  mode  of  their  conftruftion  was  con¬ 
cealed  till  the  fenfe  of  the  learned  concerning  the  inven¬ 
tion  fliould  be  known.  As  loon  as  Napier  had  commu¬ 
nicated  this  difcovery  to  Mr.  Briggs,  at  that  time  mathe¬ 
matical  profefl'or  of  Grelham-college,  the  latter  let  about 
the  application  of  the  rules  in  his  “  Imitatio  Napeirea ;” 
and  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  celebrated  Ulher  in 
the  fame  year  he  fays,  “  Napier,  lord  of  Merchifton,  hath 
Let  my  head  and  hands  at  work  with  his  new  and  admira¬ 
ble  logarithms.  I  hope  to  fee  him  this  fummer,  if  it 
pleafe  God  ;  for  I  never  faw  a  book  which  pleafed  me  bet¬ 
ter,  and  made  me  more  wonder.”  Briggs  was  too  great 
a  man  to  indulge  the  fpirit  of  envy;  fo  far,  indeed,  was 
he  removed  from  a  feeling  of  that  nature,  that  he  afforded 
every  facility  to  the  reception  of  Napier’s  work,  teaching 
the  nature  of  the  logarithms  in  his  public  ledtures,  and 
at  the  fame  time  recommending  a  change  in  the  fcaie  of 
them,  which  he  fubmitted  to  lord  Napier.  During  a  fub- 
fequent  vifit  to  lord  Napier  thefe  two  friends  agreed  upon 
a  form,  according  to  which  the  baron  ftrongly  urged  Mr. 
Briggs  to  proceed  with  his  computation;  and  hence  they 
are  denominated  j Briggs's  logarithms,  and  are  thole  now 
in  common  ufe. 

The  following  paflage  from  the  Lite  of  Lilly  the  aftro- 
loger,  is  quoted  by  lord  Buchan  as  containing  a  curious 
account  of  the  firft  meeting  of  thefe  two  illultrious  men. 
“  I  will  acquaint  you,”  fays  Lilly,  “  with  one  memorable 
ftory  related  to  me  by  John  Marr,  an  excellent  mathema¬ 
tician  and  geometrician,  whom  I  conceive  you  remember. 
He  was  fervant  to  king  James  I.  and  king  Charles  I. 
When  Merchifton  firft  made  public  his  logarithms,  Mr. 
Briggs,  then  reader  of  the  aftronomy-ledtures  at  Grelham- 
college,  in  London,  was  fo  much  furpriled  with  admira¬ 
tion  of  them,  that  he  could  have  no  quietnefs  in  himfelf 
until  he  had  feen  that  noble  perfon  whofe  only  invention 
they  were.  He  acquaints  John  Marr  therewith,  who  went 
into  Scotland  before  Mr.  Briggs,  purpofely  to  be  there 
when  thefe  two  fo-learned  perlons  fliould  meet.  Mr. 
Briggs  appoints  a  certain  day  when  to  meet  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  but,  failing  thereof,  Merchifton  was  fearful  he 
would  not  come.  It  happened  one  day  as  John  Marr  and 
the  baron  Napier  were  fpeaking  of  Mr.  Briggs ;  Ah  John, 
faid  Merchifton,  Mr.  Briggs  will  not  now  come.  At  the 
very  inftant  one  knocks  at  the  gate;  John  Marr  halted 
down,  and  it  proved  to  be  Mr.  Briggs  to  his  great  con¬ 
tentment.  He  brings  Mr.  Briggs  up  to  the  baron’s  cham¬ 
ber,  where  almoft  one  quarter  of  an  hour  was  fpent  be¬ 
holding  each  other  almoft  with  admiration  before  one 
word  was  fpoke.  At  laft  Mr.  Briggs  began  :  Sir,  I  have 
undertaken  this  long  journey  purpofely  to  fee  your  per- 
fon,  and  to  know  by  what  engine  of  wit  or  ingenuity  you 
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came  firft  to  think,  of  this  moft  excellent  help  into  aftro- 
noray,  viz.  the  logarithms;  but,  fir,  being  by  you  found 
out,  I  wonder  nobody  elfe  found  it  out  before,  when 
now,  being  known,  it  appears  fo  eafy.  He  was  nobly  en¬ 
tertained  by  baron  Napier;  and  every  fummer  after  that, 
during  the  lord’s  being  alive,  this  venerable  man  Mr. 
Briggs  went  purpofely  to  Scotland  to  vilit  him.” 

To  Napier  fcience  is  alfo  indebted  for  conliderable  im¬ 
provements  in  fpherical  trigonometry,  &c.  particularly  by 
his  catholic  or  univerfal  rule,  being  a  general  theorem  for 
the  refolution  of  all  the  cafes  of  fpherical  triangles,  in  a 
manner  very  Ample,  and  eafy  to  be  remembered,  which  is 
commonly  called  “  the  five  circular  parts.”  He  likewife 
prepared  for  the  prefs  his  “  Conftrudtion  of  Logarithms,” 
a  work  not  only  of  great  labour,  but  of  the  greatelt  inge¬ 
nuity.  The  laft  literary  exertion  of  this  eminent  man 
was  the  publication  of  his  “  Rabdology,  and  Promptnary 
of  Multiplication,”  confifting  of  inftruments  and  tables 
for  the  more  eafy  performance  of  the  arithmetical  opera¬ 
tions  of  multiplication,  divifion,  & c.  Napier  died  at 
Merchifton  in  1617,  when  he  was  in  the  fixty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  To  him  Kepler  dedicated  his  Ephemerides; 
and  it  appears  from  many  paffages  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  about  the  year  1617,  that  he  confidered  Napier  to 
be  the  greateft  man  of  his  age  in  the  particular  department 
to  which  he  applied  his  abilities  :  “  And  indeed,”  fays 
lord  Buchan,  “  if  w'e  confider  that  Napier’s  difcovery 
was  not,  like  thofe  of  Kepler  or  of  Newton,  connected 
with  any  analogies  or  coincidences  which  might  have  led 
him  to  it,  but  the  fruit  of  unaflifted  reafon  and  fcience, 
we  fiiall  be  vindicated  in  placing  him  in  one  of  the  higheft 
niches  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.” 

This  family  is  faid  to  be  defcended  from  the  ancient 
thanes  of  Lennox,  but  afiumed  the  name  of  Napier  from 
the  following  event :  One  of  the  ancient  earls  of  Lennox 
had  three  foils  ;  the  eldeft  fucceeded  him  in  the.  earldom  ; 
the  fecond  w'as  named  Donald ;  and  the  third  Gilchrift. 
The  then  king  of  Scots  being  engaged  in  war,  and  having 
convocated  his  fubjefts  to  battle,  the  earl  of  Lennox  was 
called  on,  amongft  others,  to  fend  fitch  forces  as  he  could 
collect  to  the  king’s  afliftance,  which  he  accordingly  did, 
keeping  his  eldeft  fon  with  him  at  home,  but  putting  his 
men  under  the  command  of  his  two  younger  Ions.  The 
battle  went  hard  with  the  Scots,  who  were  not  only  forced 
to  lofe  ground,  but  were  actually  running  away,  when 
Donald  lnatched  his  father’s  ftandard  from  the  bearer, 
charged  the  enemy  with  the  Lennox  men,  changed  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  and  obtained  a  vidlory.  After  the 
battle,  as  the  cuftom  was,  every  one  reported  his  a<5ts, 
when  the  king  faid,  “Ye  have  all  done  valiantly,  but 
there  is  one  among  you  who  hath  nae  pier,"  (that  is, 
no  equal ;)  and,  calling  Donald  to  him,  commanded  him 
to  change  his  name  from  Lennox  to  Napier,  and  bellowed 
upon  him  the  lands  of  Gosford,  and  lands  in  Fife,  as  a 
reward  lor  his  fervices. 

The  fubjedt  of  this  article  was  twice  married,  and  left 
behind  him  a  numerous  ifi’ue.  His  only  fon,  by  his  firft 
lady,  Archibald,  a  perfon  of  fine  parts  and  learning,  was 
railed  to  be  a  privy-counfellor  by  James  VI.  under  whofe 
reign  he  held  thefeveral  offices  of  treafurer-depute,  juftice- 
clerk,  and  fenator  of  the  college  of  jultice;  and  he  was 
promoted  by  Charles  I.  of  England  to  the  peerage,  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Napier.  “  In  his  family,”  flays  lord  Buchan, 
“  he  (Napier)  feems  to  have  been  uncommonly  fortunate; 
for  his  eldeft  fon  became  learned  and  eminent,  even  in  his 
father’s  lifetime  ;  his  third  was  a  pupil  of  his  own  in  ma¬ 
thematics,  to  whom  he  configned  the  care  of  publiihing 
his  polihumous  works;  and,  loling  none  of  his  children 
by  death,  he  loft  all  his  daughters  by  refpedtable  and  ho¬ 
nourable  marriages.” 

Fhe  titles  of  our  author’s  works  not  already  particu¬ 
larly  lpecified,  are,  4.  Mirifici  Logarithmorum  Canonis 
Conftrudtio  ;  et  eorum  ad  ipforum  numeros  habitudinesj 
una  cum  Appendice,  de  alia  eaque  prseftantior.e  Logarith- 
morum  fpecie  condenda.  Quibus  accelfere  Propofitiones 
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ad  Triangula  Sphterica  faciliore  calculo  refolvenda  ;  una 
cum  Annotationibus  doditiffimi  D.  Henrici  Briggii  in  eas, 
et  memoratam  Appendicem  ;  publifhed  by  the  author’s 
fon  in  1619.  5.  Rabdologia,  feu  Numerationis  per  vir- 

gulas,  Libri  duo,  1617.  6.  A  Letter  to  Anthony  Bacon, 

the  original  of  which  is  in  the  archbifliop’s  library  at  Lam¬ 
beth,  entitled,  “  Secret  Inventions,  profitable  and  necef- 
fary  in  thefe  days  for  the  Defence  of  this  Ifland,  and  with- 
ftanding  Strangers,Enemies  to  God’sTruth  and  Religion,” 
dated  June  2,  1 596  ,  which  the  earl  of  Buchan  has  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  his  “  Account  of  the  Writings  and 
Inventions  of  Napier  of  Merchifton.” 

Of  Napier’s  method  of  Logarithms,  and  of  other 
methods  which  arofe  from  it,  we  have  given  a  full  ac¬ 
count  under  that  article,  in  vol.  xii.  It  remains  now 
to  defcribe  another  curious  and  ufeful  invention  of  his, 
called 

Napier’s  Rods,  or  Bones,  an  inftrument  whereby  the 
multiplication  and  divifion  of  large  numbers  is  much  fa¬ 
cilitated.  As  to  the  conftrudftion  of  Napier’s  rods  ;  fup- 
pofe  the  common  table  of  multiplication  to  be  made  upon 
a  plate  of  metal,  ivory,  or  pafteboard,  and  then  conceive 
the  feveral  columns  (Handing  downwards  from  the  digits 
on  the  head)  to  be  cut  afunder ;  and  thefe  are  what  we 
call  Napier's  rods,  or  bones.  But  then  there  muft  be  a 
good  number  of  each  ;  for,  as  many  times  as  any  figure  is 
in  the  multiplicand  or  divifor,  lo  many  rods  of  that  fpe- 
cies  (i.  e.  with  that  figure  on  the  top  of  it)  muft  we  have ; 
though  fix  rods  of  each  fpecies  will  be  fufficient  for  any 
example  in  common  affairs ;  there  muft  be  alfo  as  many 
rods  of  o’s.  But,  before  we  explain  the  way  of  ufing 
thefe  rods,  there  is  another  thing  to  be  known,  viz.  that 
the  figures  on  every  rod  are  written  in  a  manner  fomewhat 
different  from  that  in  a  common  multiplication  table;  for 
the  little  fquare  in  which  the  feveral  products  of  every 
column  are  written,  is  divided  into  two  triangles  by  dia¬ 
gonals,  in  fuch  manner  as  that  the  units  are  found  in  the 
right-hand  triangle, and  the  tens  in  the  left-hand  triangle ; 
the  left-hand  row  of  large  figures  is  called  the  index-rod.  See 
a  complete  let  of  rods  at  fig.  8.  of  the  preceding  plate. 

Uj'e  of  Napier's  Bones  in  Multiplication.- — To  multiply 
any  given  number  by  another;  difpofe  the  lamellae  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  top  figures  may  exhibit  the 
multiplicand  ;  and  to  thefe,  on  the  left-hand,  join  the 
index-rod,  or  lamella  of  units:  in  which  feek  the  right- 
hand  figure  of  the  multiplicator  ;  and  the  numbers  cor- 
refponding  thereto,  in  the  fquares  of  the  other  lamellae, 
write  out  by  adding  the  feveral  numbers  occurring  in 
the  fame  rhomb  together,  and  their  fums.  After  the 
fame  manner  write  out  the  numbers  correfponding  to  the 
other  figures  of  the  multiplicator ;  let  them  be  difpofed 
under  one  another,  as  in  the  common  multiplication,  and 
laftly,  add  the  feveral  numbers  into  one  fum. 

Example. — Suppoie  the  multiplicand  5978,  _ 0 

and  the  multiplicator  937.  From  the  outer- 
moft  triangle  on  the  right-hand  of  fig.  9.  which 
correfponds  to  the  right-hand  figure  of  the 
multiplicator  7,  write  out  the  figure  6,  placing 
it  under  the  line.  In  the  next  rhomb,  towards 
the  left,  add  9  and  5;  their  fum  being  14, 
write  the  right-hand  figure,  viz.  4,  againft  6  ; 
carrying  the  left-hand  figure  1,  to  4  and  3, 
which  are  found  in  the  next  rhomb.  The 
fum  8,  join  to  46,  already  put  down;  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  in  the  laft  rhomb,  add  6  and  5,  the  latter  figure  of 
the  fum  11,  put  down  as  before,  and  carry  1  to  the  3 
found  in  the  left-hand  triangle;  the  fum  4  join  as  be¬ 
fore,  on  the  left  of  1846;  thus  you  will  have  the  faftum 
of  7  into  5978  ;  and  after  the  fame  manner  will  you  have 
the  fa6lum  of  the  multiplicand  into  the  other  figures  of 
the  multiplicator :  the  whole  added  together  gives  the 
whole  produdl. 

Uj'e  of  Napier's  Bones  in  Divifion. — Difpofe  the  lamellae 
fo,  as  that  the  uppermoft  figures  may  exhibit  the  divifor  ; 
to  thefe,  on  the  left-hand,  join  the  index-rod  as  before. 


41 846 
17934 
53802, 

5601 386 


53802 

221 1 8 
17934- 


Defcend  under  the  divifor,  till  you  meet  thofe  figures  of 
the  dividend  wherein  it  is  firft  required  how  oft  the  di¬ 
vifor  is  found,  or  at  leaft  the  next  ief's  number,  which  is 
to  be  fubtradred  from  the  dividend  ;  the  number  corref¬ 
ponding  to  this,  in  the  place  of  units,  write  down  for  a 
quotient.  By  determining  the  other  parts  of  the  quo¬ 
tient  after  the  fame  manner,  the  divilions  will  be  com¬ 
pleted. 

Example.  —  Suppofe  the  dividend  r  oc, 

5601386;  and  the  divifor  5978  ;_fince  5978)5601386(937 
it  is  firft  afked  how  often  5978  is  found 
in  56013,  defeend  under  the  divifor 
(fig.  9.)  till  in  the  lowed:  feries  you 
find  the  number  53802,  approaching 
neareft  to  56013  ;  the  former  whereof  „  , 

is  to  be  fubtradled  out  of  the  latter,  , 

and  the  figure  9  correfponding  thereto 
in  the  lamella  of  the  units  write  down 

r  1  •  r-  1  •  I  OOOOO 

for  the  quotient.  To  the  remainder, 

2211,  join  the  following  figure  of  the  divifor,  8  ;  and  the 
number  17934  being  found,  as  before,  to  be  the  next  lefs 
number  thereto,  the  correfponding  number  in  the  lamella 
of  units,  3,  is  to  be  written  down  for  the  quotient ;  and 
the  fubtra&ion  to  be  continued  as  before.  After  the 
fame  manner  the  third  and  laft  figure  of  the  quotient  will 
be  found  to  be  7  ;  and  the  whole  937. 

To  make  the  ufe  of  the  rods  yet  more  regular  and  eafy, 
they  are  kept  in  a  flat  fquare  box,  whofe  breadth  is  that 
of  ten  rods,  and  the  length  that  of  one  rod,  as  thick  as 
to  hold  fix  (or  as  many  as  you  pleafe),  the  capacity  of  the 
box  being  divided  into  ten  cells,  for  the  different  fpecies 
of  rods.  When  the  rods  are  put  up  in  the  box  (each  fpe¬ 
cies  in  its  own  cell  diftinguifhed  by  the  firft  figure  of  the 
rod  fet  before  it  on  the  face  of  the  box  near  the  top),  as 
much  of  every  rod  Hands  without  the  box  as  ftiows  the 
firft  figure  of  that  rod ;  alfo  upon  one  of  the  flat  fides 
without  and  near  the  edge,  upon  the  left-hand,  the  in¬ 
dex-rod  is  fixed  ;  and  along  the  foot  there  is  a  fmall  ledge; 
fo  that  the  rods,  when  applied,  are  laid  upon  this  fide,  and 
fupported  by  the  ledge,  which  makes  the  practice  very 
eafy;  but,  in  cafe  the  multiplicand  fliould  have  more  than 
nine  places,  that  upper  face  of  the  box  may  be  made 
broader.  Some  make  the  rods  with  four  different  faces, 
and  figures  on  each  for  different  purpofes. 

NAPIMO'GA,  f.  [from  the  Caribean  name  of  the  tree, 
napimogaU]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  polyandria 
order  trigynia,  natural  order  rofacea,  Juff.  Generic  Cha¬ 
racters — Calyx  :  perianthium  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  fmall, 
concave,  in  fix  roundifh,  acute,  permanent,  fegments. 
Corolla  :  petals  fix,  ovate,  villous,  inferted  into  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  the  flower,  oppofite  to  the  calyx.  Stamina  : 
filaments  eighteen,  inferted  into  the  fame  part;  anthers 
roundifh,  of  two  cells.  Piftillum  :  germen  inferior, 
crowned  by  the  calyx;  ftyles  three  ;  ftigmas  obtufe.  Pe- 
ricarpium  and  feed  :  unknown. — Ejfential  Charafter.  Ca¬ 
lyx  in  fix  deep  fegments  ;  petals  fix,  villous  ;  ftamens 
three  to  each  petal  ;  germen  crowned  with  the  calyx. 

Napimoga  Guianenfis,  a  Angle  fpecies.  This  is  a  tree, 
whofe  trunk  rifes  to  the  height  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  is 
one  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  a  reddifh  wrinkled  and 
cracked  bark.  The  wood  is  white  and  foft.  The  branches 
fpread  in  every  direction.  Leaves  alternate,  on  very  fhort 
and  flender  ftalks,  elliptical,  fmooth,  ferrated,  with  a 
blunt  point.  Stipules  fmall,  in  pairs  at  the  bale  of  the 
footftalks,  deciduous.  Flowers  fmall,  greenifh,  in  flen¬ 
der,  axillary,  long-ltalked,  fpikes,  each  flower  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  fmall  feale-like  brafte.  This  tree  is  a  native  of 
the  woods  of  Guiana,  flowering  in  November.  Juflieu 
ranges  the  genus  next  after  Homalium,  to  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  fome  affinity  ;  but  the  barbarous  name  can 
only  be  tolerated  till  enough  is  known  of  the  plant  to  efta- 
blifh  its  generic  charadler  with  certainty.  Aubl.  Guiatu. 
592.  t.  237. 

NAP'LACH,  a  town  of  Carinthia,  on  the  Moll :  five 
miles  eall  of  Velach. 
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NAPLES,  a  kingdom  of  Italy,  comprehending  the 
ancient  Samnium,  Apulia,  Campania,  Lucania,  and 
Bruttium.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-weft  by  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  Umbria,  and  the  marquifate  of  Ancona ; 
on  the  north-eaft  by  the  Adriatic,  and  on  the  other  parts  by 
the  Mediterranean.  It  lies  between  lat.  37.  46.  and  42.  55.  N. 
and  between  Ion.  13.  20.  and  19.  15.  E.  Its  form  has  been 
likened  to  the  lower  part  of  a  leg  and  foot ;  its  greateft 
length  from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft  being  375  Englifli 
miles,  its  greateft  breadth  116,  and  its  circuit  1223.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Pinkerton,  it  contains,  29,824.  fquare  miles. 

POLITICAL  HISTORY. 

The  ancient  hiftory  of  this  country  falls  under  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Rome  and  Italy.  The  prefent  ftate  of  it,  as  well 
as  of  the  reft  of  Italy,  is  owing  to  the  conquefts  of  Char¬ 
lemagne.  When  that  monarch  put  an  end  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Lombards,  (A.D.  774.)  he  obliged  the  dukes 
of  Friuli,  Spoleto,  and  Benevento,  to  acknowdedge  him 
as  king  of  Italy  ;  but  allowed  them  to  exercife  the  fame 
power  and  authority  which  they  had  enjoyed  before  his 
conqueft. 

Of  thefe  three  dukedoms,  Benevento  was  by  far  the 
moft  powerful  and  extenfive ;  it  comprehended  almoft  all 
the  prefent  kingdom  of  Naples ;  that  part  of  Farther  Ca¬ 
labria  beyond  the  rivers  Savuto  and  Peto,  a  few'  maritime 
cities  in  Hither  Calabria,  with  the  city  of  Acripoli,  and 
the  promontory  in  its  neighbourhood  called  Capo  di  Li- 
cofa  ;  and  laftly,  the  dukedoms  of  Gaeta,  Naples,  and 
Amalfi,  which  were  very  inconfiderable,  and  extended 
along  the  fiiore  only  about  one  hundred  miles,  and  w'ere 
interrupted  by  the  Gaftaldate,  or  county  of  Capua. 

This  flouriihingandextenfive  dukedom  was  at  this  time 
governed  by  Arechis,  who  had  married  one  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  laft  king  of  the  Lombards,  and  had  fubmitted, 
and  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  Charles. 
How'ever,  a  few  years  after,  he  renounced  his  allegiance  to 
the  Franks,  ’declared  himfelf  an  independent  fovereign, 
and  was  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  his 
duchy.  To  ftrengthen  himfelf  againft  Pepin  king  of  Italy, 
who  refided  at  Ravenna,  he  enlarged  and  fortified  the 
city  of  Benevento,  and  likewife  built  Salerno  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  furrounding  it  with  a  very  ftrong  and  high  w’all. 
He  engaged  in'  fever’al  wars  with  the  Greeks,  whom  he 
fometimes  obliged  to  give  him  hoftages  ;  but,  having  in¬ 
vaded  the  territories  of  the  pope,  whom  Pepin  could  not 
aftift,  Charlemagne  was  prevailed  on  to  return  to  Italy. 
Arechis  unable  to  oppofe  fuch  a  formidable  enemy,  fent 
li is  eldeft  fon,  Romuald,  to  Rome,  with  an  offer  of  fub- 
miffion  ;  but,  at  the  mitigation  of  the  pope,  Charlemagne 
refuted  the  offer,  and  detained  his  fon  prifoner ;  after 
which  he  ravaged  the  country,  and  made  himfelf  mailer 
of  Capua.  Other  deputies,  however,  proved  more  fuc- 
cefsful  ;  and,  in  the  year  787,  a  peace  was  concluded  on 
thefe  conditions  :  That  Arechis  and  the  Beneventans 
Ihould  renew  their  allegiance  to  the  Franks  ;  that  he  iliould 
pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  Pepin  ;  deliver  up  all  his  treafure; 
and  give  his  fon  Grimoald  and  his  daughter  Adelgifa, 
with  twelve  others,  as  hoftages  for  his  fidelity  ;  however, 
after  many  entreaties,  Adelgifa  was  reftored  to  her  father. 

Charles  had  no  fooner  left  Italy,  than  Arechis  forgot 
all  his  engagements,  and  began  to  negociate  with  Irene, 
emprefs  of  Conftantinople,  and  her  fon  Conftantine,  for 
.expelling  the  Franks  out  of  Italy.  For  himfelf,  he  de- 
fired  the  honour  of  patriciate,  and  the  dukedom  of  Naples 
with  all  its  dependencies  ;  and,  in  return,  promifed  to 
acknowledge  the  Greek  emperor  as  his  fovereign,  and  to 
live  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.  He  required,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  fupported  by  a  Greek  army  ;  and  that  his  bro¬ 
ther-in-law  Adalgifus,  fon  to  Defiderius  the  laft  king  of 
the  Lombards,  ftiould  be  fent  over  into  Italy,  to  raife  a 
party  among  his  countrymen.  Thefe  conditions  w’ere 
readily  accepted, on  condition  that  prince  Romuald  Ihould 
be  fent  as  an  hoftage ;  ambaffadors  were  fent  to  Naples 
with  the  enfigns  of  the  patrician  order,  namely,  the  man- 
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tie  of  cloth  of  gold,  the  fword,  the  comb,  ahd  the  fail* 
dais ;  but,  before  the  ceremony  could  be  performed, 
prince  Romuald  died,  and  foon  after  him  his  father, 
whofe  death  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  haftened  by  that 
of  his  fon. 

Atter  the  death  of  Arechis,  the  Beneventans  fent  a 
moft  fubmiffive  embaffy  to  Charlemagne,  entreating  him 
to  fend  them  Grimoald,  the  late  king’s  fon,  and  only 
lawful  heir  to  his  crown  ;  threatening  at  the  fame  time  to 
revolt  if  their  prince  was  denied  them.  Charles  readily 
granted  their  requeft,  and  allowed  Grimoald  to  depart, 
after  he  had  agreed  to  the  following  cqnditions,  viz.  That 
he  would  oblige  the  Lombards  to  {have  their  beards;  that, 
in  writings,  and  on  money,  the  name  of  the  king  fliould 
be  put  before  that  of  the  prince ;  and  that  he  would  caufe 
the  walls  of  Salerno,  Acerenza,  and  Confia,  to  be  entirely 
demoliftied.  The  new  king  was  received  by  his  fubjedts 
with  the  utmoft  joy;  and  forfometime  continued  faithful 
to  his  engagements,  excepting  only  the  laft  article,  which 
he  either  neglefted  or  eluded.  So  far,  however,  was  he 
from  afiifting  the  Greeks,  that  he  gave  notice  of  their  ma¬ 
chinations  to  Pepin  king  of  Italy  ;  Yaifed  an  army  to  op¬ 
pofe  his  uncle  Adalgifus ;  and,  beingjoined  by  Hildebrand 
duke  of  Spoleto,  and  Vinigife  the  general  of  Pepin,  he 
attacked  the  Greeks  in  Calabria  loon  after  they  had 
landed,  entirely  defeated  and  took  his  uncle  prifoner, 
and,  as  is  faid,  put  him  to  a  cruel  death.  Yet,  in  aftiort 
time,  Grimoald  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  Greek 
emperor  by  marrying  his  niece  Wanzia;  and  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign  a  war  broke  out  between  him  and  Pepin, 
which  continued  for  twelve  years  ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time  a  truce  was  concluded.  Grimoald  furvived  this  pa¬ 
cification  only  three  years,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  trea- 
furer  Grimoald  II.  who  fubmitted  to  Charlemagne  after 
the  death  of  Pepin  ;  and  from  this  time  the  Beneventans 
were  looked  upon  as  tributaries  of  the  weftern  emperors. 

As  yet,  however,  the  city  of  Naples  did  not  own  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  dukes  of  Benevenco,  but  was  held  by  the 
eaftern  emperors  ;  and  frequent  wars  took  place  between 
the  Beneventans  and  Neapolitans.  This  happened  to  be 
the  cafe  when  Grimoald  II.  afcended  the  throne.  He 
concluded  a  peace  with  them  ;  which  however,  was  of  no 
long  continuance  ;  for  Theodore,  governor  of  Naples, 
having  granted  protection  to  Dauferius,  a  noble  Bene- 
ventan,  who  had  been  concerned  in  a  confpiracy  againft 
his  prince,  Grimoald  marched- againft  the  city  of  Naples, 
and  inverted  it  by  fea  and  land.  Theodore  ftill  re'fufed  to 
deliver  up  the  traitor,  and  a  general  engagement  both  by 
land  and  fea  was  the  confequence  ;  in  which  the  Neapo¬ 
litans  were  defeated  with  fo  great  {laughter,  that  the  fea 
was  ftained  with  their  blood  for  more  than  feven  days. 
Theodore  then  confented  to  deliver  up  Dauferius,  with 
8oco  crowns  for  the  expenfes  of  the  war  ;  and  Grimoald 
not  only  pardoned  Dauferius,  but  received  him  into  fa¬ 
vour.  Tlie  latter,  however,  reflecting  on  the  heinoufnefs 
of  his  crime,  was  feized  with  remorfe  ;  and  went  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  holy  land,  carrying  a  large  {'tone  in  his 
mouth,  by  way  of  penance,  which  he  never  took  out  but 
at  his  meals. 

In  the  year  821,  Grimoald  was  murdered  by  Radelchis 
count  of  Confia,  and  Sico  Gaftald  of  Acerenza;  the  latter 
of  whom  fucceeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Benevento.  Ra¬ 
delchis,  being  foon  after  feized  with  remorfe,  became  a 
monk;  while  Sico  affociated  his  fon  Sicardo  with  him  in 
the  government;  and  both,  being  of  an  ambjtious  and 
reftlefs  difpofttion,  fought  a  pretence  for  attacking  the 
Neapolitans.  This  was  foon  found,  and  the  city  was  in¬ 
verted  by  fea  and  land.  The  walls  were  furioufly  bat¬ 
tered  ;  and,  part  of  them  being  beat  down,  Sico  prepared 
for  a  general  affault.  Stephen,  at  that  time  duke  of  Na¬ 
ples,  pretended  to  fubmit ;  but,  that  he  might  prevent 
the  city  from  being  pillaged,  entreated  Sico  to  put  off  his 
entry  till  the  morning ;  and,  in  the  mean  time  fent  out 
his  mother  and  his  two  children  as  hoftages.  Sico  con¬ 
fented  to  his  requeft;  but  next  morning  found  the  breach 
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built  up,  and  the  Neapolitans  prepared  for  their  defence, 
Exafperated  at  their  perfidy,  he  renewed  his  attacks  with 
vigour,  but  without  any  fuccefs  ;  the  befieged  defending 
themfelves  with  the  utmoll  obftinacy.  At  laft,  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  they  fliould  not  be  able  to  hold  out  much  longer, 
they  confented  to  a  peace  on  the  following  conditions, 
viz.  That  the  Neapolitans  fhould  pay  an  annual  tribute 
to  the  princes  of  Benevento,  and  confent  to  the  tranf- 
porting  of  the  body  of  St.  Januarius  from  his  church 
without  the  walls  of  Naples  to  Benevent'o.  Thefe  con¬ 
ditions  being  ratified,  Sico  returned  with  great  honour 
to  Benevento  ;  but  foon  after  renewed  the  war,  under 
pretence  that  the  Neapolitans  had  negleCted  to  pay  the 
ftipulated  fum ;  and  hoftilities  continued  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  233. 

Sico  was  fucceeded  in  the  government  of  Benevento  by 
his  fon  Sicardo,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Dau- 
ferius ;  and,  being  influenced  by  the  evil  counfels  of  Rof- 
frid’s  his  wife’s  brother,  opprefled  his  fubjeCls  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  confpired  againft  his  life.  He  befieged 
Naples  with  a  powerful  army,  and  took  pofleflion  of  Acerra 
and  Ateila,  both  of  which  he  fortified.  But  Bonus,  the 
Neapolitan  duke,  defended  himfelf  fo  vigoroufly,  that  the 
Beneventans  were  obliged  to  retire,  and  even  to  abandon 
Acerra  and  Ateila,  the  fortifications  of  which  were  imme¬ 
diately  demolifhed.  At  laft  Sicardo  agreed  to  a  peace  for 
five  years,  on  the  interceflion  of  Lothaire,  emperor  and 
king  of  Italy  ;  but  his  chief  motive  was  thought  to  have 
been  the  fear  of  the  Saracens,  whom  the  duke  of  Naples 
had  called  over  from  Africa  to  his  afliftance ;  for  no 
fooner  were  they  fent  back,  than  Sicardo  attempted  to 
delay  the  concluiion  of  the  treaty;  but,  the  emperor  in- 
terpofing  his  authority,  a  peace  was  concluded  in  the 
year  836,  after  the  war  had  continued,  with  very  little 
intermiflion,  for  fixteen  years. 

Soon  after  the  conclufion  of  this  peace,  the  Saracens 
landed  at  Brindifi ;  and,  having  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  the  place,  ravaged  all  the  neighbouring  country.  Si¬ 
cardo  marched  againft  them  with  a  numerous  army ;  but 
the  Saracens,  having  dug  a  great  number  of  ditches  which 
they  flightly  covered  over,  found  means  to  draw  the  Be¬ 
neventans  in  among  them,  whereby  they  were  repulled 
with  great  lofs.  However,  Sicardo,  having  reinforced  his 
army,  marched  again  to  attack  them;  but  the  Saracens, 
defpairing  of  fuccefs,  pillaged  and  burnt  Brindifi,  and 
then  retired  with  their  booty,  and  a  great  many  captives, 
to  Sicily.  Sicardo,  then,  without  any  apparent  provoca¬ 
tion,  attacked  the  city  of  Amalfi,  levelled  its  walls  with 
the  ground,  carried  off  all  its  wealth,  and  the  body  of  its 
tutelar  faint,  Triphomen.  A  great  many  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  tranfported  to  Salerno  ;  and,  by  promoting  al¬ 
liances  between  the  inhabitants  of  both  places,  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  unite  Amalfi  to  his  own  principality  as 
firmly  as  pofiible. 

During  all  thefe  tranfa&ions,  Sicardo  had  tyrannized 
over  his  fubjeCls  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  at  laft  he  became 
intolerable.  Amongother  aCls  of  injuftice,  he  impril'oned 
his  own  brother  Siconolphus  ;  compelled  him  to  turn 

rieft;  and  afterwards  fent  him  bound  to  Tarento,  where 

e  caufedliim  to  be  fhut  up  in  an  old  tower  that  had  been 
built  for  a  ciftern.  By  fuch  aCls  of  tyranny  his  nobles 
were  provoked  to  conlpire  againft  him  ;  and  in  the  year 
839  he  was  murdered  in  his  tent. 

On  the  death  of  Sicardo,  Radelchis,  his  fecretary  or 
treafurer,  was  unanimoufly  elected  prince  of  Benevento; 
but  Siconolphus,  the  laft  king’s  brother,  having  regained 
his  liberty,  formed  a  great  party  againft  the  new  prince. 
Radelchis  did  not  fail  to  oppole  him  with  a  formidable 
army ;  and  a  moil  ruinous  civil  war  enfued.  Both  parties 
by  turns  called  in  the  Saracens  ;  and  thefe  treacherous  al¬ 
lies  aCled  fometimes  againft  one,andfometimes  againft  the 
other  ;  or  turned  their  arms  againft  both,  as  feemed  moil 
fuitable  to  their  own  intereft.  Thus  the  war  continued 
with  the  utmoft  animofity  for  twelve  years,  during  which 
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time  the  principality  was  almofl  entirely  ruined  ;  till  at 
lall,  the  emperor  Louis  interpofed,  and  obliged  the  com¬ 
petitors  to  agree  to  a  partition  of  the  principality.  By 
this  treaty,  Radelchis  promifed  to  acknowledge  Siconol¬ 
phus  and  his  fuccefl'ors  as  lawful  princes  of  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Salerno,  which  was  declared  to  contain  Tarento, 
Latiano,  Caffano,  Cofl’enzo,  Laino,  Lucadia,  Confia,  Mon- 
tella,  Rota,  Salerno,  Sarno,  Ciraterium,  Furculo,  Capua, 
Feano,  Sora,  and  the  half  of  the  Gaftaldate  of  Acerenza, 
where  it  joins  Latiano  and  Confia.  The  boundary  be¬ 
twixt  Benevento  and  Capua  was  fixed  at  St.  Angelo  ad 
Cerros  ;  Alii  Peregrini  was  made  the  boundary  betwixt 
Benevento  and  Salerno,  and  Staffilo  betwixt  Benevento 
and  Confia.  The  monafteries  of  Monte  Caflino  and  St. 
Vincent  were  declared  to  be  immediately  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  emperor:  both  princes  llipulated  that  no 
hoftilities  fliould  be  committed  by  either,  againft  the  fub¬ 
jeCls  of  each  other  ;  and  promifed  to  join  their  forces  in 
order  to  drive  out  the  Saracens.  Soon  after  this  pacifica¬ 
tion,  however,  both  Radelchis  and  Siconolphus  died;  the 
former  appointing  his  fon  Radelgarius,  or  Radelcar,  to 
fucceed  him  ;  and  the  latter  leaving  an  infant  fon,  Sico, 
to  the  care  of  his  godfather  Peter. 

The  war  with  the  Saracens  proved  very  unfuccefsful : 
neither  the  united  efforts  of  the  princes,  nor  the  aflift¬ 
ance  of  the  emperor  Louis  himfelf,  being  able  to  expel 
the  infidels ;  and  in  854,  Adelgife,  the  fecond  fon  of  Ra¬ 
delchis,  who  had  now  fucceeded,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  Radelcar,  to  the  principality  of  Benevento,  was 
obliged  to  pay  them  an  annual  fubfidy.  Two  years  after, 
Lando  count  of  Capua  revolted  from  the  prince  of  Sa¬ 
lerno,  and  could  not  be  reduced.  In  the  mean  time, 
Sico,  the  lawful  prince  of  Salerno,  had  been  poifoned  by 
count  Lando,  and  the  principality  ufurped  by  Ademarius, 
the  fon  of  Peter  above  mentioned  ;  but,  in  861,  Adema¬ 
rius  himfelf  was  feized  and  imprifoned  by  Gauferius,  the 
fon  of  Dauferius  formerly  mentioned.  This  was  occa- 
fioned  by  his  cruelty  and  rapacioufnefs,  which  entirely 
alienated  the  hearts  of  his  fubjeCls  from  him,  and  encou¬ 
raged  Gauferius  to  become  the  head  of  the  confpirators. 
The  Saracens  in  the  mean  time  committed  terrible  ra¬ 
vages  throughout  the  Beneventah  territories ;  which  at 
lalt  obliged  Adelgife  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Gau¬ 
ferius,  and  both  together  lent  a  moll  humble  embafly  to 
the  emperor  Louis,  requefting  him  to  take  them  under 
his  protection.  About  the  fame  time  an  embafly  arrived 
from  Conllantinople,  propofing  a  junction  of  the  forces  of 
the  eaftern  and  weftern  empires  againft  the  infidels  ;  upon 
which  Louis  gave  orders  for  aflembling  a  formidable  army. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  Adelgife  fell  off  from  his  alliance, 
and  made  peace  with  the  Saracens ;  nay,  according  to 
fome,  he  encouraged  them  in  their  incurfions  ;  and  it  was 
at  his  defire  that  they  invaded  the  duchy  of  Capua,  and 
afterwards  that  of  Naples,  which  they  ravaged  in  a  moft 
barbarous  manner.  The  Neapolitants,  in  conjunction 
with  the  duke  of  Spoletoand  the  count  of  Marfi,  endea¬ 
voured  to  oppofe  them  ;  but,  being  defeated,  the  Saracens 
continued  their  ravages  with  redoubled  fury,  and  retired 
to  Bari,  which  was  their  capital  city,  with  an  immenfc 
booty. 

In  866,  Louis  arrived  at  Sora  with  his  army;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  marched  to  Capua,  was  there  joined  by  Landulph, 
the  bilhop  and  count,  with  a  body  of  Capuans  ;  but,  Lan¬ 
dulph  foon  after  perfuading  his  countrymen  to  defert, 
Louis  marched  againft  that  city,  which  he  took  after  a 
a  liege  of  three  months,  and  almoll  totally  deftroyed.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  he"  was  joined  by  Gauferius  with  his 
quota  of  troops,  having  ordered  the  eyes  of  Ademarius 
to  be  put  out  in  his  ablence.  Louis  confirmed  him  in  the 
principality,  and  marched  with  his  army  to  Benevento, 
where  Adelgife  received  him  with  great  refpeCl.  Having 
reduced  fome  inconfiderable  places  belonging  to  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  Louis  loon  after  invefted  Bari ;  but,  as  the  Saracens 
received  continual  fupplies  front  their  countrymen  fet- 
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tied  in  Sicily,  and  befides  were  protected  by  the  Neapo¬ 
litans,  he  could  not  reduce  the  place  till  the  year  871, 
though  he  had  received  confiderable  affiftance  from  his 
brother  Lotharius,  and  the  Greek  emperor  had  fent  him 
a  fleet  of  200  fail.  The  expulfion  of  the  Saracens  was 
completed  the  fame  year  by  the  taking  of  Tarento  ;  after 
which  the  emperor  returned  with  great  glory  to  Bene- 
vento,  refolving  next  to  carry  his  arms  into  Sicily,  and 
expel  the  infidels  from  thence  alfo.  But  his  future 
fchemes  of  conqueft  were  fruftrated  by  a  quarrel  between 
him  and  Adelgife.  The  latter,  pretending  to  have  been 
infulted  by  the  emprefs,  and  oppreffed  by  the  French, 
feized  the  emperor  himfelf,  and  kept  him  prifoner  for 
forty  days.  His  imprifonment  would  probably  have  been 
of  much  longer  continuance,  had  not  a  body  of  Saracens 
arrived  from  Africa,  who,  being  joined  by  fuch  of  their 
countrymen  as  had  concealed  themfelves  in  Italy,  laid 
fiege  to  Salerno  with  an  army  of  30,000  men,  ravaging 
the  neighbouring  country  at  the  fame  time  with  the  ut¬ 
moft  barbarity.  By  this  new  invafion  Adelgife  was  fo 
much  alarmed,  that  he  fet  the  emperor  at  liberty ;  but  firffc 
pbliged  him  to  fwearthafhe  would  not  revenge  the  infult 
that  had  been  offered  him,  and  that  he  would  never  re¬ 
turn  to  Benevento.  Louis,  having  then  joined  his  forces, 
to  thofe  of  the  prince  of  Salerno,  foon  obliged  the  Sara¬ 
cens  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Salerno  ;  but,  though  they  were 
prevented  from  taking  that  city,  they  entirely  deftroyed 
the  inhabitants  of  Calabria,  leaving  it,  according  to  the 
expreffion  of  one  of  the  hiftorians  of  that  time,  “  as  de¬ 
folate  as  it  was  at  the  flood.” 

In  the  year  873,  Louis,  being  abfolved  from  his  oath 
by  the  pope,  went  to  Benevento,  and  was  reconciled  to 
Adelgife;  but  foon  after  this  reconciliation  he  died,  and 
the  Saracens  continued  their  ravages  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Bari  were  conftrained  to  deliver 
up  their  city  to  the  Greeks.  At  the  fame  time,  the  Sa¬ 
lernitans,  Neapolitans,  Cajetans,  and  Amalfitans,  having 
made  peace  with  the  Saracens,  were  compelled  to  agree  to 
their  propofal  of  invading  the  territories  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.  His  holinefs  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft,  both 
with  fpiritual  and  temporal  weapons,  in  order  to  defend 
his  right ;  but  was  at  laft  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of  be¬ 
coming  a  tributary  to  the  infidels,  and  promifing  to  pay 
them  a  large  fum  annually. 

In  the  mean  time,  all  Italy  was  thrown  into  the  greateft 
confufion  by  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  died  of 
poifon  at  Pavia,  as  he  was  coming  to  the  pope’s  affiftance. 
Sergius  duke  of  Naples  continued  a  firm  friend  to  the 
infidels  ;  nor  could  he  be  detached  from  their  interefts 
even  by  the  thunder  of  a  papal  excommunication  ;  but, 
unluckily  happening  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  brother 
Athanafius  bilhop  of  Naples,  the  zeal  of  that  prelate 
prompted  him  to  put  out  his  eyes,  and  fend  him  a  clofe 
prifoner  to  Rome ;  for  which  the  liigheft  encomiums  were 
bellowed  on  him  by  the  holy  father. 

In  876,  Adelgife  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  nephews  ; 
one  of  whom,  by  name  Gaideris,  feized  the  principality. 
About  the  fame  time,  Landulph  bifhop  of  Capua  dying, 
a  civil  war  enfued  among  his  children,  though  theirffa- 
ther’s  dominions  had  been  divided  among  them  according 
to  his  will.  The  princes  of  Salerno  and  Benevento,  the 
duke  of  Spoleto,  and  Gregory  the  Greek  governor  of 
Bari  and  Otranto,  took  different  fides  in  the  quarrel,  as 
they  thought  moft  proper;  and,  to  complete  the  confufion, 
the  new  bifhop  was  expelled,  and  his  brother,  though  a 
layman,  chofen  to  that  office,  and  even  confecrated  by  the 
pope,  who  wrote  to  Gauferius,  forbidding  him  to  attack 
Capua  under  pain  of  excommunication.  But,  though 
Gauferius  was,  in  general,  obedient  to  the  pope’s  com¬ 
mands,  he  proved  refractory  in  this  particular,  and  laid 
fiege  to  Capua  for  two  years  fucceffively. 

This  the  Capuan  territories  were  reduced  to  the  moft 
miferable  fituation  ;  being  obliged  to  maintain  at  the 
fame  time,  the  armies  of  the  prince  of  Benevento  and  of 
the  duke  of  Spoleto.  The  Saracens,  in  the  mean  time, 
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took  the  opportunity  of  ftrengthening  themfelves  in 
Italy ;  and  Athanafius,  notwithstanding  the  great  com¬ 
mendations  he  had  received  from  the  pope  for  putting  out 
his  brother’s  eyes,  confented  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  them,  in  conjunction  with  whom,  he  ravaged  the 
territories  of  the  pope,  as  well  as  thole  of  Benevento  and 
Spoleto,  plundering  all  the  churches,  monafteries,  towns, 
and  villages,  through  which  they  paffed.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  prince  of  Salerno  was  obliged  to  grant  them  a 
fettlement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  capital ;  the  duke 
of  Gaeta  invited  them  to  his  affiftance,  being  opprelled 
by  the  count  of  Capua  ;  and  even  the  pope  himfelf  was 
obliged  to  make  peace  with  them,  and  to  grant  them  a 
fettlement  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Carigliano,  where  they 
fortified  themfelves,  and  continued  for  more  than  forty 
years. 

To  put  a  ftop  to  the  confufion  which  reigned  in  Italy, 
the  pope  now  thought  proper  to  reftore  the  bilhop  of 
Capua,  who  had  been  expelled,  but  allowed  his  brother 
to  refide  in  the  city,  and  govern  one  half  of  the  diocefe  4 
but,  notwithftanding  this  partition,  the  civil  diffenfions 
continued  with  the  utmoft  violence,  the  neareft  relations 
murdering  or  banilhing  each  other,  according  as  the  for¬ 
tune  of  the  one  or  the  other  prevailed.  Athanafius,  not¬ 
withftanding  all  the  pope’s  remonftrances,  continued  his 
alliance  with  the  Saracens  ;  in  conjunction  with  whom, 
he  ravaged  the  territory  of  Benevento,  and  fomented  the 
divifions  in  Capua,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  make  a  con¬ 
queft  of  it.  At  laft  his  holinefs  thought  proper  to  iffue  a 
fentence  of  excommunication  againft  him  ;  but  this  at¬ 
tached  him  to  the  Saracens  more  than  ever;  infomuch, 
that  he  fent  to  Suchaim,  king  of  the  Saracens  in  Sicily,  de¬ 
firing  him  to  come  over  and  command  a  great  body  of  his 
countrymen  who  had  fettled  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vefu- 
vius.  Suchaim  accepted  of  the  invitation,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  turned  his  arms  againft  Athanafius  ;  allowing  his 
troops  to  live  at  dil'cretion  in  the  territory  of  Naples, 
where  they  ravilhed  the  women,  and  plundered  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  Thefe  calamities  were,  by  the  fuperftitious  Nea¬ 
politans,  imagined  to  be  a  confequence  of  the  fentence  of 
excommunication;  and,  therefore,  theyufed  their  utmoft 
endeavours  to  perfuade  the  prelate  to  conclude  a  league 
with  fome  Chriftian  prince,  and  renounce  all  connexion 
with  the  infidels.  In  this  they  at  laft  proved  fuccefsful ; 
and  Athanafius  concluded  an  alliance  with  Guaimarius 
prince  of  Salerno;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  Saracens 
were  obliged  to  quit  the  Neapolitan  territories,  and  retire 
to  Agropoli.  Athanafius  then  directed  his  force  againft 
Capua,  of  which  he  made  himfelf  mailer  in  the  year  882. 
The  Saracens,  however,  frill  continued  their  incurfions, 
and  ravaged  feveral  provinces  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they 
became  entirely  defolate. 

Thefe  confufions  continued  for  a  long  time ;  during 
which  the  Greeks  found  an  opportunity  of  making  them¬ 
felves  mailers  of  Benevento,  and  well  nigh  became  mailers 
alfo  of  Salerno;  but  in  this  they  failed  through  the  trea¬ 
chery  of  the  bilhop,  and  in  the  year  896  they  were  to¬ 
tally  expelled  by  him,  four  years  after  they  had  become 
mailers  of  it.  In  915,  the  Saracens  received  fuch  an  over¬ 
throw  at  Carigliano,  that  fcarcely  one  of  them  remained. 
However,  a  new  body  foon  arrived  from  Africa,  and  in- 
fefted  the  fea-coafts  for  fome  time  longer.  A  war  alfo 
enfued  between  Landulph  and  the  Greeks  ;  which  con¬ 
cluded  difad  van  tageoully  for  the  former,  who  was  obliged 
tofubmit  to  the  emperor  of  Conllantinople  in  94.3. 

In  961,  Otho  the  Great,  king  of  Germany,  invaded 
Italy  with  a  powerful  army  againft  Berengarius  III.  and, 
marching  to  Rome,  received  the  imperial  crown  from  the 
hands  of  the  pope.  In  964,  he  ereried  Capua  into  a 
principality,  received  homage  from  the  other  princes  of 
Lombardy,  and  formed  a  defign  of  recovering  Puglia  and 
Calabria  from  the  Greeks.  But  in  this  laft  fcheme  he 
failed ;  and,  after  various  hoftilities,atreaty  was  concluded, 
and  the  young-  princefs  Theophania  married  to  Qtho’s 
fon,  afterwards  emperor. 
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All  this  time  the  Saracens. continued  their  incurfions ; 
and  the  Greeks  had  gained  ground  fo  much,  that  they 
were  now  in  poffelfion  of  two-thirds  of  the  prefen t  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples ;  but  in  the  year  1002  or  1003,  the  Nor¬ 
mans  firft  began  to  be  formidable  in  Italy.  They  had, 
about  a  century  before,  embraced  Chriftianity,  and  be¬ 
come  very  zealous  in  all  the  furperftitions  which  were 
then  praftifed.  They  were  particularly  zealous  in  vifit- 
ing  facred  places,  efpecially  Rome,  and  the  holy  fepulchre 
at  Jerufalem;  and,  being  naturally  of  a  very  martial  dif- 
polition,  they  forced  through  great  bodies  of  Greeks  and 
Saracens  who  oppofed  their  paffage.  About  this  time 
forty,  or,  as  others  write,  a  hundred,  of  thefe  Normans, 
returning  from  Jerufalem  by  fea,  landed  at  Salerno  in  the 
habit  of  pilgrims,  where  they  were  honourably  received 
by  Guaimarius.  During  their  refidence  at  Salerno,  a 
great  body  of  Saracens  landed,  and  invefted"  the  city. 
Guaimarius,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  oppofe  the  in¬ 
vaders  by  force,  was  preparing  to  pay  them  a  large  fum 
of  money,  which  they  demanded,  when  the  Normans 
propofed  to  attack  .them  ;  and,  having  got  arms  and 
horfes  from  the  prince,  they  engaged  the  infidels  with 
fuch  fury  and  bravery,  that  they  entirely  defeated  them, 
and  obliged  them  to  fly  to  their  fhips.  By  this  complete 
viftory,  Guaimarius  was  filled  with  fuch  admiration  of 
the  valour  of  thefe  ftrangers,  that  he  entreated  them  to 
remain  in  his  country;  offering  them  lands,  and  the  mod: 
honourable  employments ;  but,  not  being  able  to  prevail 
with  them  to  flay  in  Italy,  or  even  accept  of  his  prefents  ; 
at  their  departure  he  fent  fome  ambaffadors  with  them  to 
Normandy,  in  veffels  loaded  with  exquiiite  fruits,  rich 
furniture  for  horfes,  &c.  in  order  to  allure  the  valiant 
Normans  to  leave  their  own  country.  This  kind  invita¬ 
tion  encouraged  a  Norman  chief,  named  Ofmond  Drengot, 
to  fettle  in  Italy  about  the  year  1015  ;  having  killed  an¬ 
other  lord  in  a  duel,  which  obliged  him  to  leave  his  own 
country,  in  order  to  avoid  the  refentmentof  his  fovereign, 
Robert  duke  of  Normandy. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  city  of  Bari  had  revolted  from 
the  Greeks,  and  chofen  one  Mello  for  their  leader,  whole 
wife  and  children  happened  foon  after  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  and  were  fent  prifoners  to  Con- 
flantinople.  No  fooner,  therefore,  did  Mello  hear  of  the 
arrival  of  thefe  adventurers,  than  he  engaged  them  to 
aftift  him;  and,  having  drawn  together  a  confiderable 
army,  defeated  the  Greeks  with  great  daughter,  and 
obliged  them  to  abandon  their  camp.  In  this  engagement 
the  Normans  diftinguilhed  themlelves  by  their  bravery ; 
and  the  news  of  their  fuccefs  foon  brought  from  Nor¬ 
mandy  an  innumerable  multitude  of  their  countrymen, 
with  their  wives  and  children.  By  this  reinforcement, 
Mello  gained  two  other  vidlories,  took  a  great  many  towms, 
and  obliged  the  Greeks  to  abandon  a  large  territory  ;  but, 
in  1019,  they  were  utterly  defeated,  and  every  thing  re¬ 
covered  by  the  Greeks.  The  Greek  general,  Bajanus, 
continued  to  go  on  with  fuch  furprifing  fuccefs,  that  he 
almoft  entirely  re-eftablifhed  the  affairs  of  his  country¬ 
men  in  Italy,  and  made  a  diftindt  province  of  the  weftern 
part  of  Puglia,  which  he  called  Capitanata,  and  which  to 
this  day  retains  the  name.  His  great  progrefs  at  laft 
alarmed  the  emperors  of  Germany;  and,  in  1027,  Pan- 
dulphus  prince  of  Capua  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Naples  ; 
but  was  obliged,  three  years  afterwards,  to  leave  it,  by  the 
Normans,  who  built  the  city  of  Averfa,  which  was  now 
eredted  into  a  county.  In  confequence  of  this  piece  of 
good  fortune,  great  numbers  of  Norman  adventurers  mi¬ 
grated  into  Italy ;  among  whom  were  William,  Drogo, 
and  Umbert,  three  of  thefons  of  Tancred  duke  of  Haut- 
ville  ;  from  whofe  pofterity  thofe  princes  were  defcended, 
who  firft  conquered  the  illand  of  Sicily  from  the  Saracens, 
and  formed  the  prefent  kingdom  of  Naples. 

In  1040,  the  Greek  emperor  Michael  Paleologus,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fecure  theaffedlion  of  his  fickle  fubjedls,  undertook 
the  conqueft  of  Italy  from  the  Saracens,  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  fent  a  general  named  Michael  Maniacus  into  Sicily. 
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This  commander,  hearing  of  the  great  reputation  of  the 
Normans,  fent  to  Guaimarius,  prince  of  Salerno,  entreat¬ 
ing  him  to  grant  him  fome  of  thofe  warriors.  His  requeft 
was  moft  willingly  hearkened  to  by  the  prince  of  Salerno, 
who,  to  encourage  the  Normans  to  engage  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  promifed  them  fome  additional  rewards  befides  the 
emperor’s  pay.  William,  Drogo,  and  Umbert,  accord¬ 
ingly  marched  from  Salerno  with  three  hundred  of  their 
countrymen  5  and  paffing  over  into  Sicily,  diftinguilhed 
themfelves  moft  remarkably  in  the  conqueft  of  that  illand. 
Maniacus  acknowledged,  that  the  recovery  of  Medina 
was  chiefly  owing  to  their  valour;  and  William  with  his 
Normans  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Saracens  be¬ 
fore  Syracufe,  where  he  killed  the  governor  of  the  city-in 
Angle  combat.  Maniacus  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Saracufe, 
and  almoft  entirely  reduced  the  whole  illand  ;  but,  being 
accufed  of  treafon,  was  next  year  carried,  pnfoner  to  C011- 
llantinople.  His  fucceffor,  Doceanus,  being  a  man  of  no 
abilities,  quickly  loft  the  whole  illand,  except  Medina, 
and  treated  his  Norman  auxiliaries  with  the  utmoft  con¬ 
tempt.  He  would  not  allow  them  any  lhare  of  the  booty  ; 
and  even  caufed  one  Ardoin,  a  noble  Lombard,  an  afl'o- 
ciate  and  interpreter  of  the  Normans,  to  be  whipped 
round  the  camp,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  part  with  the  horfe 
of  a  Saracen'  whom  he  had  flain  in  fingleccombat.  The 
confequences  of  this  tyrannical  behaviour  were  very  fatal 
to  the  Greeks.  Ardoin  foon  after  obtained  leave  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Italy  under  a  pretence  of  a  vow,  and  all  the  Nor¬ 
mans  embarked  at  night  along  with  him  ;  but,  inllead  of 
going  to  Rome,  Ardoin  went  immediately  to  Averfa, 
where  he  perfuaded  count  Rainulphus,  fovereign  of  that 
province,  to  join  with  him  in  the  defign  he  had  formed  of 
attacking  the  Greek  provinces  in  Italy,  which  he  (howed 
him  would  be  an  eafy  conqueft,  as  the  inhabitants  fub- 
mitted  with  great  reluctance  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  pro¬ 
vinces  were  at  that  time  almoft  entirely  defencelefs.  Rain¬ 
ulphus,  approved  of  the  fcheme,  and  raifed  300  foldiers, 
whom  he  fent  under  twelve  officers  to  join  the  other  Nor¬ 
mans  under  the  foils  of  Tancred  ;  and  made  an  agreement 
with  Ardoin,  that  the  conquelts  Ihould  be  equally  divided 
among  the  chief  leaders. 

Their  firft  enterprife  was  the  redudlion  ofMelphis,  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  cities  in  Puglia,  which  prefently  furren- 
dered  ;  and  they  increafed  its  fortifications  fo  much,  that 
it  thenceforth  became  impregnable.  Soon  after  this  they 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  Venofa,  Afcoli,  and  Lavello, 
with  very  little  oppofition.  Doceanus,  alarmed  with  the 
rapidity  of  their  conquells,  immediately  left  Sicily,  and 
marched  with  his  army  into  Puglia,  where  he  attacked 
the  invaders  near  the  river  Oliviento;  but,  after  a  fierce 
engagement,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  with  confiderable 
lofs.  The  Greeks  were  foon  after  defeated  a  fecond  time 
at  Cannae;  and  in  a  third  engagement,  which  happened 
near  the  river  Ofanto,  the  army  of  Doceanus  was  entirely 
routed,  and  he  himfelf  obliged  to  fly  to  Bari.  On  this 
bad  fuccefs,  Doceanus  was  ordered  to  return  to  his  com¬ 
mand  in  Sicily,  and  another  general  was  fent  with  an 
army  into  Puglia.  This  new  commander,  however,  had 
no  better  fuccefs  than  his  predeceffor;  for  his  army  was 
entirely  defeated  in  an  engagement  with  the  Normans, 
and  he  himfelf  taken  prifoner.  Atenulphus,  brother  to 
one  of  the  princes  of  Benevento,  on  whom  the  Normans 
had  conferred  the  chief  command,  fet  at  liberty  the  cap¬ 
tive  general  without  conlulting  them,  on  receiving  from 
him  a  confiderable  fum  of  money.  With  this  the  Nor¬ 
mans  were  fo  much  difpleafed,  that  they  deprived  Atenul¬ 
phus  of  his  command,  and  bellowed  it  on  Argyrus,  fon 
to  the  late  Mello,  who  had  efcaped  from  Conilantinople, 
and  now  affumed  the  title  of  Duke  and  Prince  of  Italy. 
Before  this  time  alfo  Maniacus,  whom  we  have  formerly 
mentioned,  had  returned  to  Italy;  and,  to  ftrike  the 
greater  terror  into  the  revolted  cities,  had  executed  a 
number  of  people  of  all  ages  and  fexes  with  great  inhu¬ 
manity.  Soon  after  this  Maniacus  openly  rebelled  againlt 
the  Greek  emperor  Conftantinus,  and  prevailed  upon 
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his  own  army  to  proclaim  him  emperor,  beginning  hof- 
tilities  immediately  againft  the  Greek  cities.  Argyrus 
at  the  fame  time  took  Giovenazzo,  and  befieged  Trani, 
and  foon  after  befieged  Maniacus  himfelf  in  Tarento; 
but  he,  being  afraid  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  fled  to  Otranto,  and  from  thence  to  Bulgaria, 
where,  being  entirely  defeated  by  one  of  the  emperor’s 
generals,  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and  had  his  head  ftruck 
off. 

The  Normans,  having  now  conquered  the  greateft  part 
of  Puglia,  proceeded  to  make  a  divifion  of  their  conqueft, 
in  which,  after  each  commander  had  got  his  proper  fhare, 
the  city  of  Melfis  was  left  common  to  all,  and  appropri¬ 
ated  as  a  place  for  affembling  to  confult  about  the  moft 
important  affairs  of  the  nation.  Argyrus  alone  was  neg- 
lefted  in  this  divifion  ;  but  he,  having  gained  the  favour 
of  the  emperor  by  expelling  the  rebel  Maniacus  from 
Italy,  was  by  him  created  duke  of  Bari,  on  purpofe  to 
check  the  power  of  the  Normans,  with  the  title  of  Prince 
and  Duke  of  Puglia.  The  Normans,  however,  were  too 
powerful  to  be  much  awed  by  Argyrus,  and  behaved 
with  great  infolence  to  the  neighbouring  princes  5  but, 
as  they  could  not  be  expelled  by  force,  and  were  con¬ 
firmed  in  their  conquefts  by  Henry  II.  emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  1047,  the  Greek  emperor  attempted  to  get  rid  of 
them,  by  fending  Argyrus  with  large  fums  of  money  to 
bribe  them  to  enter  into  his  fervice  againft  the  Perfians. 
But  they,  perceiving  the  ftiare,  replied  that  they  were 
refolved  not  to  leave  Italy  unlefs  they  wrere  expelled  by 
force  :  upon  which  Argyrus  made  ufe  of  the  fame  money 
in  bribing  the  Puglians  to  affaflinate  thefe  invaders.  This 
brought  on  a  maffacre,  in  which  greater  numbers  of 
Normans  periflied  than  had  fallen  in  all  the  late  wars. 
Argyrus  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  confufion 
produced  by  this  maflacre,  but  was  defeated ;  after  which 
he  had  recourfe  to  pope  Leo,  befeeching  him  to  deliver 
Italy  from  thefe  cruel  tyrants:  but  this  fcheme  proved 
ftill  more  unfuccefsful  than  the  others  had  been  ;  for  the 
pope  himfelf  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner;  and,  in 
confequence  of  the  refpedt  fhowed  him  by  the  Normans, 
granted  them,  as  a  fief  of  the  holy  fee,  all  the  conquefts 
they  had  made  or  lhould  make  in  Calabria  and  Sicily. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Norman  power  became  extremely 
formidable;  the  famous  Robert  Guifcard  afcended  the 
throne  in  1056.  He  made  great  progrefs  in  the  conqueft 
of  Calabria,  and  reduced  moft  of  the  cities  which  held 
out  for  the  Greeks  in  thofe  parts.  About  the  fame  time 
the  counts  of  Capua  were  expelled  from  their  territory  ; 
and  the  abbot  Deliderius  mentions  his  having  feen  the 
children  of  Landulphus  V.  the  laft  count,  going  about  as 
vagabonds,  and  begging  for  their  fupport.  The  pope, 
alarmed  by  thefe  conquefts,  excommunicated  the  Nor¬ 
mans  by  wholefale,  pretending  that  they  had  feized  fome 
of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  church  ;  but,  by  the 
pretended  fubmiflion  of  Robert,  he  not  only  w’as  per- 
l'uaded  to  take  off  the  lentence  of  excommunication,  but 
to  inveft  him  with  the  provinces  of  Apulia,  Calabria, 
and  Sicily.  After  this  he  continued  the  war  againft  the 
Greeks  with  great  fuccefs.  In  1071,  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother  Roger,  he  conquered  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  and 
gave  the  inveftiture  of  the  whole  ifland  to  him  with  the 
title  of  count,  referving  to  himfelf  only  the  half  of  Palermo, 
Meflina,  and  the  valley  of  Demona.  The  like  fuccefs  at¬ 
tended  his  arms  againft  Salerno  in  1074;  but  after  this, 
having  unadvifedly  taken  fome  places  from  the  pope,  he 
again  fell  under  the  fentence  of  excommunication  ;  yet 
he  was  reconciled  to  him  in  1080,  and  received  a  fecond 
time  the  inveftiture  of  all  his  dominions.  The  next 
year  he  undertook  an  expedition  againft  the  Greeks  ;  and, 
though  the  emperor  was  aflifted  by  a  Venetian  fleet, 
Robert  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  ifland  of  Corfu,  re¬ 
duced  Durazzo,  and  great  part  of  Romania;  infomuch 
that,  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  and  his  near  approach  to 
Conftantinopie,  he  ftruck  an  univerfal  terror  among  the 
Greeks.  But,  while  Robert  was  thus  extending  his  con- 
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quefts,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  news  of  a  formidable  re¬ 
bellion  in  Italy,  and  that  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  had 
taken  the  city  of  Rome,  and  clofely  flint  up  the  pope  in 
the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo.  Robert,  therefore,  leaving  the 
command  of  the  army  to  his  fon  Boemund,  returned  to 
Italy,  where  he  immediately  difperfed  the  rebels,  and  re¬ 
leafed  the  pope,  while  his  fon  gained  a  conftderable  victory 
over  the  Greeks.  After  this,  Robert  made  great  prepa¬ 
rations  for  another  expedition  into  Greece,  in  order  to 
fecond  his  fon  Boemund.  Alexius  Comnenus,  w'ho  was 
about  this  time  declared  emperor  by  the  Greek  army, 
being  aflifted  by  the  Venetian  fleet,  endeavoured  to  oppofe 
his  paflage  ;  but  was  entirely  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  a 
great  many  galleys.  But  a  final  flop  w'as  now  put  to  his 
enterprifes  by  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  ifland  of 
Corfu  in  1085. 

Though  the  power  of  the  Normans  was  thus  thoroughly 
eftablilhed  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  though  the  prince  of 
Benevento  was  in  1130  invefted  by  the  pope  with  the 
title  of  King  of  Sicily;  yet,  by  reafon  of  the  civil  dif- 
fenfions  w'hich  took  place  among  themfelves,  and  the 
general  confuiion  which  reigned  in  Italy  in  thofe  ages, 
they  were  obliged,  notwithftanding  all  their  valour,  to 
fubmit  to  the  emperor  in  1195.  By  him  the  Sicilians 
were  treated  with  io  great  cruelty,  that  the  emprefs  Con- 
ftantina  was  induced  to  confpire  againft  him  in  1197, 
took  him  prifoner,  and  releafed  him  only  on  condition  of 
his  lending  off  his  army  immediately  for  the  Holy  Land. 
This  was  complied  with;  but  the  emperor  did  not  long 
revive  the  reconciliation,  being  poifoned,  as  was  fuppofed, 
by  order  of  the  emprefs. 

In  1254  the  pope  claimed  the  kingdom  as  afief  devolved 
on  the  church  in  confequence  of  a  lentence  of  depolition 
pronounced  againft  Frederic  at  the  council  of  Lyons; 
but  the  kingdom  was  for  fome  time  preferved  and  pro- 
tefled  by  Manfred,  or  Mainfroy,  natural  fon  of  the  late 
emperor  Frederic  II.  His  father,  at  his  death  in  1250, 
had  bequeathed  him  the  principality  of  Tarento  with 
fome  adjacent  counties.  When  his  brother  Conrad  ar¬ 
rived  from  Germany  to  take  poffeflion  of  the  Sicilian 
kingdoms  devolved  to  him,  he  became  jealous  of  Man¬ 
fred’s  power  and  abilities,  and  took  from  him  a  part  of 
his  inheritance.  The  prince,  however,  faithfully  ferved 
him  in  reducing  the  enemies  which  the  pope  had  excited 
againft  him.  Conrad,  at  his  deceafe  in  1254,  left  his  in¬ 
fant  fon  Conradin,  then  in  Germany,  his  heir,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  nobleman  named  Berthold  regent.  This  was  a 
man  of  mean  abilities;  and,  when  pope  Innocent,  who 
claimed  the  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  holy  fee,  made  pre¬ 
parations  to  invade  it,  Berthold  refigned  the  regency  to 
Manfred.  The  pope  excommunicated  him ;  and  Manfred, 
being  able  to  make  no  oppofition  to  his  army,  received 
him  fubmiflively  in  Naples.  Soon  after,  however,  he 
made  his  efcape  to  Lucera,  where  a  colony  of  Saracens 
had  been  fettled  by  Frederic;  and,  raifing  a  body  of 
troops  from  them,  augmented  by  Germans  who  flocked 
to  him  from  all  parts  of  Apulia,  he  defeated  and  dif¬ 
perfed  the  papal  army.  Innocent,  dying  foon  after,  was 
fucceeded  by  Alexander  IV.  who  renewed  Manfred’s 
excommunication,  and  fent  an  army  againft  him,  com¬ 
manded  by  cardinal  Oflavian.  Manfred,  by  his  fuperior 
military  talents,  reduced  this  general  to  the  neceflity  of 
making  a  treaty,  which  the  pope  refilled  to  ratify,  and 
gave  the  inveftiture  of  the  kingdom  to  Edmund,  fon  of 
Henry  III.  of  England.  Manfred,  however,  recovered 
all  the  Neapolitan  territory,  and  was  received  into  the 
city  of  Naples,  where  he  behaved  with  great  generofity 
and  clemency.  He  afterwards  parted  over  to  Sicily  ;  and, 
a  report  being  fpread,  probably  through  his  contrivance, 
of  the  death  of  young  Conradin,  he  was  unanimoufly 
defied  king  by  the  Sicilian  and  Apulian  barons,  and  was 
crowned  at  Palermo  in  1258. 

Poffefllng  his  kingdom  in  profound  tranquility,  which 
he  fecured  by  a  mild  and  equitable  adminiftration,  he 
was  enabled  to  fend  troops  into  Lombardy  for  the 
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fupport  of  the  Ghibelline  or  imperial  party,  which  fo  ex- 
afperated  the  pope,  that  all  the  thunders  of  the  church 
were  again  difcharged  againft  him,  but  with  no  effect. 
Meantime  ambafladors  arrived  from  Germany  with  the 
intelligence  that  Conradin  was  living,  and  claimed  the 
crown  as  his  birthright.  To  their  remonftrances  Man¬ 
fred  replied,  that  he  had  conquered  the  kingdom  from 
two  popes,  and  could  not  think  of  refigning  it,  but 
would  leave  it  to  Conradin  after  his  death.  His  fuccefs 
now  rendered  him  refpefted  by  foreign  princes;  and  he 
married  one  of  his  daughters  to  the  foil  of  James  king  of 
Arragon,  and  another  to  the  marquis  of  Montferrat. 
He  founded  a  new  city  on  the  Adriatic,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Manfredonia,  and  peopled  it  with  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Siponto,  which  he  deftroyed  on  account  of 
its  unhealthy  iituation.  His  troops  in  Tufcany  gained 
a  fignai  viftory  over  the  Guelfs,  in  confequence  of  which 
the  city  of  Florence  acknowledged  his  fovereignty. 

A  ftorm  at  length  began  to  gather  over  his  head. 
Urban  IV.  who  had  fucceeded  to  the  popedom  in  1263, 
publiffied  a  crufade  againft  him,  and,  in  the  following 
year,  conferred  the  inveftiture  of  Naples  and  Sicily  upon 
Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  the  French  king  Louis  IX. 
Charles  prepared  to  invade  the  country,  and  Manfred 
was  equally  diligent  in  making  difpofitions  to  refill;  him. 
He  was,  however,  betrayed  by  his  barons,  who  fecretly 
negociated  with  his  rival;  and  in  February  1266,  Manfred, 
engaging  the  French  army  near  Benevento,  after  fighting 
with  great  valour,  was  defeated  and  flain.  As  an  ex¬ 
communicated  perfofl,  his  body  was  thrown  into  a  ditch 
and  buried  under  a  heap  of  ftones.  The  pope  afterwards 
ordered  it  to  be  taken  up,  and  carried  out  of  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  the  church.  Manfred  has  not  only  been  ftigma- 
tifed  as  an  ufurper,  but  he  has  been  charged,  by  writers 
attached  to  the  papal  fee  and  to  the  houfe  of  Anjou,  with 
the  blacked:  crimes,  fuch  as  the  poifoning  of  his  father 
and  brother,  and  other  atrocities.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  he  difplayed  both  the  talents  and  virtues  of  a  great 
fovereign  ;  that  he  was  accomplilhed  beyond  moft  princes 
of  his  time ;  and  that,  if  he  were  guilty  of  criminal  am¬ 
bition  in  gaining  his  crown,  he  wore  it  with  honour. 

Charles  count  of  Anjou  now  fucceeded  without  farther 
queftion.  Conradin,  however,  foon  after  laid  claim  to 
Sicily,  and  marched  with  an  army  into  Italy;  but  was 
entirely  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Charles.  On 
the  26th  of  Odlober,  1269,  this  young  prince,  then  but 
feventeen  years  of  age,  was  conducted,  with  the  duke  of 
Auftria,  Girando  da  Pifa,  and  fome  others,  to  a  fcaffold 
in  the  market-place  of  Naples,  where  they  were  publicly 
beheaded,  to  the  eternal  infamy  of  king  Charles,  and  the 
general  regret  of  the  fpedtators.  Soon  after  this  execu¬ 
tion,  his  mother  arrived  at  Naples,  with  a  large  fum  of 
money  and  many  jewels  for  the  ranforn  of  her  l’on;  but, 
finding  him  dead,  Ihe  caufed  his  body  to  be  taken  up  and 
buried  in  a  convent,  whither  in  forrow  (he  retired  for  life. 

Charles,  being  pleafed  with  the  fituation  of  Naples, 
caufed  Cartel  Nuovo  to  be  rebuilt  after  the  French  falhion, 
and  adorned  the  city  with  feveral  new  churches  and  mo- 
nafteries.  He  repaired  and  ftrengthened  the  fortifications ; 
caufed  the  ftreets  of  the  city  to  be  finely  paved  with  fquare 
ftones,  taken  out  of  the  Via  Appia ;  and,  to  encourage 
traffic,  made  a  new  market-place,  much  larger  than  the 
former.  He  particularly  enlarged  the  univerfity,  and  be¬ 
llowed  upon  it  many  new  prerogatives  and  privileges, 
promifing  his  royal  protedlion  to  the  youth  of  all  nations 
who  fliould  go  thither  to  ftudy.  He,  however,  entirely 
loft  the  affeftions  of  his  fubjefts  by  his  arbitrary  and  op- 
preffive  government;  and  difobliged  the  pope  by  refuting 
to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  Orfini. 
Nicholas,  therefore,  refolved  to  humble  him.  Charles 
had  refolved  on  an  expedition  againft  Conftantinople ; 
and  for  this  purpofe  had  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  100  galleys, 
30  large  fliips,  200  tranfports,  befides  many  other  l'maller 
veflels,  on-board  of  which  he  intended  to  embark  jo, 000 
■borfe,  and  a  numerous  army  on  foot.  This  formidable 
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armament  greatly  alarmed  the  emperor  Michael  Paieo- 
logus ;  for  which  reafon  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
John  di  Procida,  a  noble  Salernitan,  lord  of  the  ifle  of 
Procida  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  who  had  formed  a  fcheme 
fora  general  revolt  in  the  ifland  of  Sicily.  John,  though 
a  nobleman,  was  alfo  a  phyfician,  and  had  been  counfellor 
to  two  former  princes,  and  even  to  Charles  himfelf;  but, 
being  ftripped  of  his  ellate  by  the  king  under  pretence  of 
treafon,  and  his  wife  being  debauched  by  the  French,  he 
retired  to  Conftantia  queen  of  Arragon,  where  he  was 
created  a  baron  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  by  her  huf- 
band  king  Peter,  and  lord  of  Luxen,  Benizzano,  and  Palma. 
As  he  was  greatly  exafperated  againft  the  French,  he  em¬ 
ployed  many  fpies  both. in  Puglia  and  Sicily  ;  and,  being 
informed  that  the  Sicilians  were  totally  difaffefted  to  the 
French,  he  came  to  the  ifland  in  difguife,  and  concerted 
a  plan  with  the  moft  powerful  of  the  malcontents  for 
a  revolution  in  favour  of  Conftantia,  though  Ihe  de . 
rived  her  right  only  as  being  the  daughter  of  Manfred. 
Procida  then  fet  out  for  Conftantinople,  where,  in  fome 
private  conferences  with  the  emperor,  he  perfuaded  him, 
that  the  moft  probable  means  of  defeating  Charles’s  fcheme 
was  by  affifting  the  Spaniards  and  Sicilian  malcontents. 
Paleologus  accordingly  granted  him  a  large  fum  of  money, 
and  on  his  departure  lent  one  of  his  fecretaries  along  with 
him,  who,  landing  in  Sicily,  had  a  conference  with  the 
chief  confpirators.  John,  having  received  letters  from 
them,  difguifed  himfelf  in  the  habit  of  a  Francifcan,  and 
went  to  Suriano  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  As  he 
well  knew  the  enmity  which  fubfifted  between  the  pope 
and  king  Charles,  he  difclofed  his  defign  to  his  holinels; 
who  readily  entered  into  his  meafures,  wrote  to  Peter  to 
haften  his  armament,  promifing  him  the  inveftiture  of  the 
ifland  as  foon  as  he  had  taken  pofl'effion  of  it;  and,  by  re- 
fufing  the  affiltance  he  had  promiled  to  Charles,  obliged 
him  for  the  prefent  to  delay  his  expedition.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1280,  Procida  returned  to  Arragon, 
and,  by  fhowing  the  letters  from  the  pope  and  Sicilian 
barons,  prevailed  on  Peter  to  embark  in  his  defign,  by 
alluring  him  of  the  affiltance  of  Paleologus.  This  king 
of  Arragon  accordingly  prepared  a  formidable  fleet  under 
pretence  of  invading  Africa,  and  is  even  faid  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  20,000  ducats  from  Charles,  in  order  to  affilt  him 
in  his  preparations. 

But,  while  John  went  on  thus  fuccefsfully  with  his 
fcheme,  all  his  meafures  were  in  dangerof  being  broken  by 
the  death  of  pope  Nicholas.  The  new  pope,  Martin  IV. 
w’as  entirely  in  theintereft  of  Charles,  on  whom,  in  1281, 
he  conferred  the  fenatorial  dignity  at  Rome.  Procida, 
however,  ftiil  refolved  to  profecute  his  lcheme;  and, 
leaving  Italy,  had  another  conferrence  with  the  confpir'a- 
tors  in  Sicily;  after  which,  he  again  went  to  Conftanti¬ 
nople,  and  obtained  from  Paleologus  30,000  ounces  of 
gold,  with  which  he  immediately  returned  to  Arragon. 
The  death  of  Nicholas  had  damped  the  ardour  of  Peter  ; 
but,  being  urged  with  great  earneftnels  by  John,  he  again 
renewed  his  preparations ;  w'hich  alarmed  the  pope  and 
the  king  of  France.  In  confequence  of  this,  they  lent  a- 
meftage  to  him,  defiring  to  know  againft  wdiat  Saracens 
he  deligned  to  employ  his  armament.  In  this  particular 
Peter  refufed  to  fatisfy  them ;  upon  w’hich  they  earneftly 
counfelled  Charles  to  guard  againft  an  invafion :  blithe 
negledled  their  advice,  being  wholly  intent  on  his  eaftern 
expedition,  and  encouraged  by  a  revolt  which  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  Greece;  and,  to  facilitate  his  expedition,  he  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  pope  to  excommunicate  the  Greeks,  on 
pretence  that  they  had  broken  fome  of  the  articles  of 
union  concluded  at  the  council  of  Lyons  a  few  years 
before. 

Peter  in  the  mean  time  continued  his  preparations 
with  great  diligence,  intending  to  put  to  lea  the  follow¬ 
ing  fummer.  Procida  had  returned  to  Palermo,  to  wait 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  putting  his  defign  in 
execution,  which  was  foon  afforded  him  by  the  French. 
On  Eailer  Monday,  March  30,  1282,  the  chief  confpirators 
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had  aflembled  at  Palermo;  and,  after  dinner,  both  the 
Palermitans  and  French  -went  in  a  grand  proceflion  to 
the  church  of  Monreale,  about  three  miles  without  the 
city.  While  they  were  in  the  fields,  a  bride  happened 
to  pafs  by  with  her  train,  who  being  obferved  by  one 
Drochet,  a  Frenchman,  he  ran  to  her,  and  began  to  ui'e 
her  in  a  rude  manner,  under  pretence  of  fearching  for 
concealed  arms.  A  young  Sicilian,  exafperated  at  this 
affront,  ftabbed  him  with  his  own  fword  ;  and,  a  tumult 
enfuing,  two  hundred  French  were  immediately  murdered. 
The  enraged  populace  then  ran  to  the  city,  crying  out, 
“  Down  with  the  French!”  and,  without  diftin&ion  of 
age  or  fex,  flaughtered  all  of  that  nation  they  could  find, 
even  fuch  as  had  fled  to  the  churches;  for  it  was  the 
time  of  vefpers ;  and  hence  this  maffacre  has  been  called 
the  Sicilian  vefpers.  Children  were  not  fpared,  nor  wo¬ 
men  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  with  child  by  Frenchmen  ; 
the  unhappy  mothers  were  ripped  open,  and  their  half- 
formed  infants  torn  away.  Not  fewer  than  8000  males 
were  defiroyed,  befides  women  and  children.  The  con- 
fpirators  then  left  Palermo,  and  excited  the  inhabitants 
to  murder  the  French  all  over  the  ifland,  excepting  in 
Medina,  which  city  at  firft  refufed  to  be  concerned  in  the 
revolt;  but,  being  invited  by  the  Palermitans  to  throw 
off  the  French  yoke,  a  few  weeks  after,  the  citizens  in  a 
tumultuous  manner  defiroyed  feme  of  the  French  ;  they 
tore  down  the  arms  of  king  Gharles,  and,  eredling  thofe  of 
the  city,  chofe  one  Baldwin  for  their  governor,  who  laved 
the  remaining  French  from  the  fury  of  the  populace,  and 
allowed  them  to  tranfport  themfelves,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  to  Italy. 

Immediately'  after  this  maffacre,  the  Sicilians  offered 
their  allegiance  to  Peter  king  of  Arragon ;  who  accepted 
of  the  invitation,  and  landed  with  his  forces  at  Trapani. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Palermo,  where  he  was  crowned 
king  of  Sicily  with  great  folemnity,  and  Charles  left  the 
ifland  with  precipitation.  The  day  after  he  landed  his 
army  in  Italy,  the  Arragonian  fleet  arrived,  took  twenty- 
nine  of  his  galleys,  and  the  next  day  burnt  eighty  tranf- 
ports  in  prefence  of  his  army.  Soon  after  this,  Charles 
fient  an  embaffy  to  Peter,  accufing  him  of  perfidy,  in  in¬ 
vading  his  dominions  in  time  of  peace  ;  and,  according 
to  fome,  challenged  him  at  the  fame  time  to  decide  the 
matter  by  Angle  combat.  -Others  fay  that  the  challenge 
was  given  by  Peter.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  a  chal¬ 
lenge  was  given,  and  to  appearance  accepted  :  but  Peter 
determined  to  employ  much  more  effectual  means  in  fup- 
port  of  his  pretenfions  than  trufling  to  a  duel ;  and  there¬ 
fore  pufhed  on  his  operations  moft  vigoroufly,  while  his 
adverfary  trifled  away  his  time :  and  thus  he  at  laft  be¬ 
came  mafter  of  the  contefted  kingdom;  which,  however, 
he  did  not  long  enjoy,  dying  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1285. 

By  his  will,  Peter  left  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  to  his 
eldeft  fon  Alphonfus,  and  Sicily  to  Don  James  his  other 
fon,  who  was  alfo  to  fucceed  to  the  kingdom  of  Arragon 
in  cafe  Alphonfus  flrould  die  without  male  ifl'ue.  Ac¬ 
cordingly'',  Don  James  was  folemnly  crowned  at  Palermo 
the  2d  of  February,  1286.  In  1295,  however,  he  defert- 
ed  them,  and  tamely  refigned  his  right  to  Charles  of 
Anjou,  fon  to  him  above  mentioned,  in  a  manner  per¬ 
haps  unparalleled.  On  his  refignation,  the  Sicilians  con¬ 
ferred  the  crown  upon  his  brother  Don  Frederic:  after 
which  the  war  continued  with  great  violence  till  the 
year  1303,  when  a  peace  was  concluded,  and  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  formally  disjoined ;  Frederic 
being  allowed  to  keep  the  latter,  under  the  name  of 
Trinacria ;  and  Charles  being  confirmed  in  the  pofleffion 
of  the  former,  which  he  quietly  enjoyed  till  his  death 
in  1 309. 

Naples  continued  to  be  governed  by  its  own  kings  till 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century;  but  the  line  of 
Anjou  had  expired  in  1382,  in  the  perfon  of  the  infamous 
Jane.  This  princefs,  wdio  is  commonly  called  Jane  of 
Naples,  was  betrothed,  when  only  five  years  of  age,  to 
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Andrew,  the  fecond  fon  of  the  king  of  Hungary.  Upon 
the  death  of  her  grandfather  Robert,  in  1343,  Jane  was 
appointed  his  luccefibr;  and,  two  years  afterwards,  the 
pope  grafited  a  bull  for  the  coronation  of  her  hufband 
Andrew.  The  princes  of  the  blood  had  ufed  their  utmoft 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  granting  of  the  bull;  but, 
their  hopes  being  difappointed,  they  now  formed  a  con- 
fpiracy  to  murder  the  king,  with  the  confent  even  of 
Jane,  who  was  openly  accufed  of  adultery  with  her  coufin 
Louis  prince  of  Tarento,  and  feveral  other  perfons  about 
her  court.  She  is  faid,  by  many  authors,  to  have  con¬ 
ceived  a  difguft  for  her  hufband,  on  account  of  his  bar¬ 
barous  Hungarian  manners,  his  infolence  ar.d  debility, 
which  laft  was  owing  to  his  exceffes  after  the  confum- 
mation  of  their  marriage.  'Andrew,  having  gone  with 
his  queen  to  Averfa,  on  the  18th  of  September,  13+5,. 
about  midnight  was  called  out  of  his  bed-chamber  by 
one  of  the  confpirators,  under  pretence  of  fome  important 
news  from  Naples.  He  had  no  fooner  entered  the  hall 
adjoining,  than  they  threw  a  rope  about  his  neck  and; 
ftrangled  him,  by  hanging  him  over  a  balcony  into  the 
garden,  at  the  fame  time,  torturing  him  after  the  moft: 
cruel  manner,  as  appears  by  informations  taken  con¬ 
cerning  the  murderers,  by  order  of  pope  Clement.  [Alii 
vero  receperunt  eum  per  genitalia,  et  adeo  traxerunt, 
quod  multi,  qui  decebant  fe  vidiffe,  retulerunt  quod 
tranfeenderunt  genua.]  The  confpirators,  being  dis¬ 
covered  by  an  Hungarian  maid,  left  the  corpfe  in  the, 
garden,  and  fled.  Jane  appeared  but  flightly  concerned 
at  the  murder,  and  next  morning  returned  to  Naples, 
whence  file  wrote  to  the  pope,  and  to  Louis  king  of 
Hungary,  giving  them  an  account  of  the  faft,  and  allur¬ 
ing  them  of  her  innocence.  In  the  mean  time,  fhe  was 
delivered  of  a  fon,  who  was  named  Carobert,  after  his, 
grandfather,  and,  loon  after,  created  duke  of  Calabria. 

The  pope,  upon  hearing  of  the  murder,  exprefled  great 
refentment  and  grief ;  and  queen  Jane,  under  pretence, 
of  lecuring  the  kingdom  againlt  the  threatened  Hungarian, 
invafion,  married  Louis  of  Tarento.  without  waiting  for 
his  dil’penfation.  As  her  hufband  was  her  full  coufin,, 
the  marriage  was  looked  upon  as  inceftuous,  and  fhe  was 
befides  accufed  of  having  had  a  criminal  intimacy  with 
him  during  the  life  of  Andrew.  The  king  of  Hungary* 
however,  loon  after  entered  Naples  wdth  a  black  ftandard, 
on  which  his  brother  was  reprelented  as  ftrangled.  Jane, 
in  the  mean  time,  fled  to  Provence,  and  aftemards  to 
Avignon,  where  fhe  was  kindly  received  by  the  pope,  who, 
on  condition  of  her  prefenting  to  him  Avignon  and  its  ter¬ 
ritory ,  declared  her  innocent.  Yet  fhe  loon  after  poi- 
foned  her  fecond  hufband,  Louis.  She  poifoned  alfo  her 
third  hufband,  James  of  Majorca;  and  married  a  fourth, 
Otho  of  Brunfwick.  Jane,  however,  at  length,  buffered 
the  punifhment  due  to  her  crimes. 

After  a  long  feparation,  Alphonfus  of  Arragon  at  laft 
united  both  Sicily  and  Naples  under  his  dominion.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  government  of  his  fon,  thefe  kingdoms  were  un- 
fuccefsfully  invaded  by  John  of  Anjou,  and  during  that  of 
his  grandlon  by  Charles  VIII.  of  France.  In  the  reign  of 
their  lucceflor  Frederic,  in  1495,  Naples  was  invaded  by  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain,  who  divided  it  betwixt  them; 
but,  a  difference  taking  place  about  the  limits  of  their 
fliares,  the  French  w'ere  expelled  from  the  kingdom  in 
1304  ;  and  the  government  at  laft  devolved  to  the  king  of 
Arragon.  Upon  the  deatii  of  Ferdinand,  Charles  V.  luc- 
ceeded  to  Naples,  as  well  as  to  the  reft  of  the  Spanifh  mo¬ 
narchy.  In  his  reign,  Francis  I.  of  France  alfo  invaded 
Naples ;  but  was  by  him  made  a  prifoner,  and  carried  into 
Spain.  During  the  government  of  Charles,  and  that  of 
his  fuccelfors,  Philip  II.  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.  Na¬ 
ples  was  governed  by  the  viceroys  of  Spain. 

The  government  of  the  Spaniards  proved  no  lefs  op- 
preffive  to  the  Neapolitans  than  that  of  others  had  been. 
The  kings  of  Spain  fet  no  bounds  to  their  exaflions, 
and  of  confequence  the  people  were  loaded  with  all  man¬ 
ner  of  taxes;  even  the  moft  indifpenfable  neceffaries  of 
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life  not  being  exempted.  In  164.7,  a  new  tax  was  la‘d  on 
fruit;  which  the  people  looked  upon  as  the  mod  grievous 
oppreffion,  the  chief  part  of  their  fubiidence,  during  the 
fummer-months,  being  fruit,  which  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  is  very  plentiful  and  delicious.  The  edibt  tor  col¬ 
lating  the  new  duty  was  no  fooner  publidied,  than  the 
people  began  to  murmur  in  a  tumultuous  manner;  and, 
when  the  viceroy  came  abroad,  they  furrounded  his  coach, 
bawling  out  to  have  their  grievances  redreffed.  They 
were  encouraged  in  their  fedition,  by  the  news  that  the 
citizens  of  Palermo  had  actually  revolted  on  account  of 
the  impofition  of  new  duties.  The  viceroy,  therefore, 
apprehenfive  of  greater  diforders,  began  to  think  of  tak¬ 
ing  od'  the  tax ;  but,  thofe  who  farmed  the  tax  having 
bribed  fome  of  his  favourites,  he  was  by  their  means  per- 
fuaded  not  to  abolidi  it.  The  indignation  of  the  people, 
who  had  fufpeted  his  intention,  was  now  greatly  in- 
creafed,  efpecially  as  they  were  privately  excited  by  fe- 
veral  malcontents.  The  farmers  of  the  revenue,  and  all 
thofe  concerned  in  railing  the  taxes,  had  incurred  the 
hatred  and  deteftation  of  the  people,  particularly  of 
Tommafo  Aniello,  commonly  called  Maffaniello.of  Amalfi, 
a  fifhermen,  whole  wife,  having  been  ditcovered  in  fmug- 
gling  a  finall  quantity  of  meal,  was  imprifoned,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  pay  a  fine  of  100  ducats. 

MaiTaniello,  a  few  years  before,  had  come  to  Naples 
from  Amalfi,  where  his  father  had  been  a  filherman.  At 
this  time  he  was  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  the 
father  of  four  childVen.  He  was  of  a  middle  ftature  and 
an  agreeable  afpebt  ;  was  diftinguifhed  for  his  boldnefs, 
activity,  and  integrity  :  and  had  a  great  influence  with 
his  companions,  by  whom  he  w'as  beloved  and  efieemed. 
As  he  was  obliged  even  to  fell  his  furniture  to  pay  his 
wife’s  fine,  he  had  conceived  an  implacable  hatred  againft 
the  farmers  of  the  taxes,  and  was  alfo  moved  with  com¬ 
panion  for  the  miferable  ftate  of  the  city  and  kingdom. 
He  therefore  formed  a  defign,  with  fome  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  to  raile  a  tumult  in  the  market-place  on  the 
feftival-day  of  the  Carmelites,  ufually  celebrated  about 
the  middle  of  July,  when  between  five  or  fix  hundred 
youths  entertain  the  people  by  a  mock  fight ;  one -half  of 
them,  in  the  character  of  Turks,  defending  a  wooden 
caftle,  which  is  attacked  and  ftormed  by  the  other  half  in 
the  character  of  Chriftjans.  Mafianiello  being  appointed 
captain  of  one  of  thefe  parties,  and  one  Pione,  who  was 
privy  to  his  defign,  commanding  the  other,  for  feveral 
weeks  before  the  feftival  they  were  very  diligent  in  re¬ 
viewing  and  training  their  followers,  who  were  armed 
with  Hicks  and  reeds ;  but  a  fmall  and  unforefeen  accident 
tempted  them  to  begin  their  enterprife  without  waiting 
for  the  feftival. 

On  the  7th  of  July  a  difpute  happening  in  the  market¬ 
place  betwixt  the  tax-gatherers  and  fome  gardeners  of 
Pozzuolo  who  had  brought  fome  figs  into  the  city,  whe¬ 
ther  the  buyer  or  feller  fltould  pay  the  duty;  after  the 
tumult  had  continued  feveral  hours,  Mafianiello,  who 
was  prefent  with  his  company,  excited  the  mob  to  pillage 
the  office  built  in  the  market  for  receiving  the  duty,  and 
to  drive  away  the  officers  with  ftones.  The  eledt  of  the 
people,  who,  by  deciding  againfl:  the  gardeners,  had  in- 
creafed  the  tumult,  ran  to  the  palace,  and  informed  the 
viceroy,  who  moft  imprudently  neglefted  all  means  of 
putting  a  flop  to  the  commotion.  Mafianiello,  in  the 
mean  time,  being  joined  by  great  numbers  of  people, 
ordered  his  young  troop  to  fet  fire  to  all  the  offices  for 
the  taxes  through  the  city;  which  command  being 
executed  with  difpatch,  he  then  conduced  them  diretly 
to  the  palace,  where  the  viceroy,  inftead  of  ordering  his 
Spaniffiand  German  guards  to  difperfe  them,  encouraged 
their  infolence  by  timidly  granting  their  demands.  As 
they  ruffled  into  the  palace  in  a  furious  manner,  he 
efcaped  by  a  private  door,  and  endeavoured  to  lave  liint- 
felf  in  Caftel  del  Ovo;  but,  being  overtaken  by  the  rioters 
in  the  ftreets,  he  was  trampled  upon  by  them,  and  pulled 
$>y  the  hair  and  whilkers.  Hoyever,  by  throwing  fome. 
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handfuls  of  gold  among  them,  he  again  efcaped,  and  took; 
fanctuary  in  a  convent  of  Minims,  where,  being  joined  by 
the  archbifhop  of  Naples,  cardinal  Filomarini,  and  leveral 
nobles,  by  their  advice  he  figned  a  billet,  by  which  he 
abolifhed  all  taxes  upon  provifions.  As  a  means  to  quell 
the  tumult,  he  likewife  delired  the  cardinal  to  offer 
Mafianiello  a  penfion  of  2400  crowns,  wdio  generoufly 
rejected  the  bribe;  and  declared,  that,  if  the  viceroy 
wmuld  keep  his  word,  he  would  find  them  obedient 
fubjets. 

It  was  now  expedited  that  the  tumult  would  ceafe  ;  but 
Mafianiello,  upon  his  return  to  the  market-place,  being 
joined  by  feveral  malcontents,  among  whom  were  Genuine 
and  one  Peronne,  who  had  formerly  been  a  captain  of 
the  Sbirri,  lie  was  advifed  by  them  to  order  the  houfes  of 
thofe  concerned  in  railing  the  tax  to  be  burned;  which 
were  accordingly  in  a  few  days  reduced  to  affies,  with  all 
their  rich  furniture.  Mafianiello  being  now  abfolute 
mailer  of  the  whole  city,  and  being  joined  by  great  num¬ 
bers  of  people  of  defperate  fortunes,  he  required  the 
viceroy,  who  had  retired  to  the  Caftel  Nuovo,  to  a  lolifit 
all  the  taxes,  and  to  deliver  up  the  writ  of  exemption 
granted  by  Charles  V.  This  new  demand  greatly  em- 
barrafled  the  viceroy;  but  to  appeafe  the  people,  he  drew 
up  a  fal'fe  deed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  lent  it  to  them  by 
their  favourite  the  duke  of  Matalone,  who  had  before 
been  in  confinement.  The  fraud,  however,  being  dif- 
covered,  the  duke  was  pulled  from  his  horfe  and  mal-- 
treated  by  the  mob,  and  at  length  committed  as  a  pri- 
foner  to  Peronne.  This  accident,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
viceroy,  enraged  the  people  againfl:  the  nobility,  feveral. 
of  whom  they  killed,  burnt  the  houfes  of  others,  and. 
threatened  to  extirpate  them  all.  Mafianiello,  in  the 
mean  time,  tattered  and  half-naked,  commanded  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  who  were  now  well  armed,  and  reckoned  about 
100,000  men,  with  a  moft  abfolute  fway.  He  ate  and 
flept  little,  gave  his  orders  with  great  precifion  and 
judgment,  appeared  full  of  moderation,  without  ambi¬ 
tion  or  interefted  views.  But,  the  duke  of  Matalone 
having  procured  his  liberty  by  bribing  Peronne,  the 
viceroy  imitated  his  example,  and  .fecretly  corrupted 
Genuino  to  betray  bis  chief.  A  confpiracy  was  accord¬ 
ingly  formed  againft  Mafianiello  by  Matalone  and  Pe¬ 
ronne;  the  duke,  who  was  equally  exafperated  againft 
the  viceroy,  propofing  that  after  his  death  his  brother 
Don  Joleph  ihould  head  the  rebels. 

Mafianiello,  in  the  mean  time,  by  means  of  thecardinai 
archbifhop,  was  negotiating  a  general  peace  and  accom¬ 
modation  ;  but,  while  both  parties  were  aflembling  in  the 
convent  of  the  Carmelites,  the  banditti  hired  by  Mata- 
Lone  made  an  unfuccefsfuf.  attempt  upon  Mafianiello’s 
life.  His  followers  immediately  killed  150  of  them.. 
Peronne  and  D.  Jofeph,  being  dilcovered  to  be  concerned 
in  the  confpiracy,  were  likewile  put  to  death,  and  the 
duke  with  great  difficulty  efcaped.  Mafianiello  by  this 
confpiracy  was  rendered  more  fufpicious  and  fevere.  He 
began  to  abule  his  power  by  putting  feveral  perfons  to- 
death  upon  flight  pretences;  and,  to  force  the  viceroy  to 
an  accommodation,  he  cut  off  all  communication  with 
the  caltles,  which  were  unprovided  with  provilions  and 
ammunition.  The  viceroy  likewife,  being  afraid  ieft  the. 
French  Ihould  take  advantage  of  the  commotion,  earneftly 
defired  to  agree  to  a  treaty;  which  was  accordingly  con¬ 
cluded  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  infurretion,  by  the  me¬ 
diation  of  the  archbilhop.  By  the  treaty  it  was  ftipu- 
lated,  that  all  duties  impofed  fince  the  time  of  Charles  V. 
Ihould  be  abolifhed  ;  that  the  writ  of  exemption  granted 
by  that  emperor  fltould  be  delivered  to  the  people;  that 
for  the  future  no  new  taxes  fltould  be  impoled  ;  that  the 
vote  of  the  eleft  of  the  people  fltould  be  equal  to  the. 
votes  of  the  nobility;  that  an  act  of  oblivion  Ihould  be 
granted  for  all  that  was  paft ;  and  that  the  people  fhould 
continue  in  arms  under  Mafianiello  till  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  by  the  king. 

By  this  treaty,  no  lefs  than  10,000  perfons  who  fattened. 

upon. 
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-upon  the  blood  of  the  public  were  ruined.  The  people, 
when  it  was  i'olemnly  publifhed,'  manifefted  an  extreme 
joy,  believing  they  had  now  recovered  all  their  ancient 
rights  and  privileges.  Maffaniello,  at  the  defire  of  the 
viceroy,  went  to  the  palace  to  viiit  him,  accompanied  by 
the  archbilhop,  who  was  obliged  to  threaten’  him  with 
excommunication  before  he  would  confent  to  lay  afide 
his  rags  and  a ITume  a  magnificent  drefs.  He  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  duke  with  the  greateft  demonftrations  of 
refpeft  and  friendfliip,  while  the  duchefs  entertained  his 
■wife,  and  prefented  her  with  a  robe  of  cloth  of  filver, 
and  fome  jewels.  The  viceroy,  to  preferve  fome  fhadow 
of  authority,  appointed  him  captain-general ;  and  at  his 
departure  made  him  a  prefept  of  a  golden  chain  of  great 
value,  which  with  great  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  accept ;  but  yielded  at  length  to  the  entreaties  of 
the  cardinal.  Next  day,  in  confequence  of  the  commiffion 
granted  him  by  the  viceroy,  he  began  to  exercife  all  the 
functions  of  lovereign  authority ;  and,  having  caufed  a 
fcaffold  to  be  ereCted  in  one  of  the  ftreets,  and  feveral 
gibbets,  he  judged  all  crimes,  whether  civil  or  military, 
in  the  laft  refort ;  and  ordered  the  guilty  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  put  to  death,  which  wras  the  puniffiment  he  af- 
ligned  to  all  offences.  Though  he  negleCted  all  forms  of 
law,  and  even  frequently  judged  by  phyfiognomy,  yet 
lie  is  faid  not  to  have  overlooked  any  criminal,  or  pu- 
niffied  any  innocent  perfon.  His  grandeur  and  profperity 
were  of  a  very  fliort  continuance  ;  for,  his  mind  becoming 
diftraCted  and  delirious  for  two  or  three  days,  he  com¬ 
mitted  a  great  many  mad  and  extravagant  aCtions  ;  and 
on  the  18th  of  July  he  was  affaffinated  with  the  confent 
of  the  viceroy. 

The  tumult  did  not  end  with  the  death  of  Maffaniello : 
on  the  contrary,  the  people  now  expelled  the  Spaniards 
from  mod  of  the  cities  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and, 
this  general  infurreCtion  being  the  fubjeft  of  difcourfe  at 
Rome,  the  duke  of  Guife,  who  happened  then  to  be  at 
the  pope’s  court,  took  the  opportunity,  at  the  mitigation 
of  his  holinefs,  to  offer  his  fervice  to  the  Neapolitans 
againlt  the  Spaniards.  The  duke  was  prompted  by  his 
ambition  to  engage  in  this  enterprife,  efpecially  as  he 
liimfelf  had  fome  diftant  pretentions  to  the  crowm.  The 
Spaniards  in  the  mean  time  made  a  vigorous  attack  on 
the  city;  but  were  repulfed  by  the  people,  who  now 
formally  renounced  their  allegiance  to  them.  In  a  fliort 
time,  however,  their  city  being  furprifed  by  the  new 
viceroy,  the  count  d’Oniate,  and  the  duke  of  Guife  liim- 
felf  taken  prifoner,  the  people  returned  to  their  allegiance ; 
and  thus  all  the  attempts  of  the  French  on  Naples  were 
fruit  rated. 

In  the  year  1700,  Philip  V.  of  Spain  fucceeded  to  the 
crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  His  title,  however,  was  op 
pofed  by  the  lioufe  of  Aullria,  which,  while  it  contended 
with  that  of  Bourbon  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  envied  it  alfo 
the  fceptre  of  Naples.  Thefe  views  of  aggrandifement 
were  not  in  vain  :  a  confpiracy  procured  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Naples  for  Charles  II.  foil  of  the  emperor  Leo¬ 
pold.  By  the  conditions  of  the  general  peace,  Naples 
again  owned  the  fway  of  Philip;  but  Sicily  was  given 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  emperor  Charles  VI.  how- 
ever,  by  force,  feized  upon  Naples  fome  years  afterwards ; 
and,  by  ceffion,  obtained  alfo  Sicily.  He  reigned  over 
them  for  feveral  years;  till  Don  Carlos,  being  vetted  with 
the  rights  of  his  father,  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  who  was  yet 
alive,  conquered  thefe  two  kingdoms  in  1734,  and  fixed 
the  feat  of  his  government  among  his  fubjeCls.  His 
title  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Nov.  7,  1738. 

During  the  two  centuries  immediately  preceding  his 
reign,  the  fovereigns,  refiding  at  a  difiance,  had  drained 
thefe  kingdoms  of  both  men  and  money;  but  now  prof¬ 
perity  was  reftored  by  the  prefence  of  a  mild  and  econo¬ 
mic  king.  New  vigour  was  given  to  the  manufactures ; 
the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  then  nearly  extinfit,  was 
revived  ;  a  ftrift  police  w'as  eftabliffied;  and  an  order  and 
regularity,  before  unknown,  were  introduced  into  the 
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juridical  and  financial  departments  of  the  ffate.  Aided 
by  thefe  wife  inftitutions,  Don  Carlos  changed  the  face 
of  thefe  kingdoms  ;  and,  twenty-five  years  afterwards, 
when,  in  1759,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Ferdinand  VI. 
he  went  to  take  polfeffion  of  the  crowm  of  Spain,  left, 
them  in  a  flourifiiing  condition  to  his  third  fon  Ferdi¬ 
nand  III.  of  Sicily,  and  IV.  of  Naples,  (the  eldeft  being- 
found  incapable  of  reigning,  and  the  fecond  being  de¬ 
clared  heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain,)  who  pofleffes  the  crown 
at  this  moment,  though  his  reign  has  met  with  fome  in¬ 
terruptions  of  which  we  are  prelently  to  fpeak. 

In  the  year  1767,  the  Jefuits  were  expelled  from  Na¬ 
ples.  Without  ceremony,  or  leave  being  alked,  they 
were  all  conveyed  into  the  pope’s  dominions ;  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  whofe  territories  made  every  fcheme  of  oppofition 
fruitlefs.  The  court  of  Rome  complained  loudly  of  this 
outrage,  and  prefented  memorials  to  all  the  foreign  mi- 
nifters  in  that  city.  In  thefe  memorials,  the  pope  com¬ 
plains,  that  the  king  of  Naples  has  violated,  in  the  firft 
place,  the  divine  right,  by  the  manner  in  which  his  fol- 
diers  entered  into  holy  places,  and  by  the  fequeftration 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  revenues;  fecondly,  the  right  of  man¬ 
kind,  by  forcibly  depofiting  fome  of  his  fubjeCts  in  the 
dominions  of  his  holinefs,  and  by  marching  his  troops 
into  a  country  that  was  not  his  own  ;  and  laftly,  the 
right  of  good  neighbourhood,  in  not  communicating  his 
defign  to  the  pope,  both  as  the  head  of  the  church  and 
as  a  temporal  prince,  who  has  the  fupreme  fovereignty 
over  Naples.  Thefe  memorials  produced  the  fame  effect 
which  the  remonftrances  of  weak  princes  to  their  power¬ 
ful  neighbours  generally  do-,  they  were  carelefsly  an- 
fwered,  and  no  further  notice  taken  of  them.  The  car¬ 
dinal  Orfini,  Neapolitan  minifier  at  Rome,  made  a  verbal 
declaration  to  the  following  purport:  “  That,  every  fo- 
vereign  having  a  right  to  drive  from  his  dominions  per- 
fons  convicted  of  being  enemies  thereof,  no  other  means 
could  be  found  of  getting  rid  of  thofe  fathers,  than 
caufing  them  to  be  efcorted  to  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate, 
fince  the  kingdom  of  Naples  had  no  other  frontiers;  and 
that,  as  to  the  confifcation  of  the  efteCts  of  the  fociety, 
it  no  lefs  belonged,  by  the  fame  right  of  fovereignty,  to 
the  royal  treafury.” 

Nothing  very  important  in  the  fubfequent  liiftory  of 
Naples  occurs  till  the  period  of  the  French  revolution, 
by  which  all  Europe  was  to  be  aftefted  and  difturbed, 
more  or  lefs.  As  the  throne  was  occupied  by  a  Bourbon 
who  was  married  to  an  archduchefs  of  Auftria,  Naples 
was  of  courfe  confidered  as  one  of  the  family-courts. 
It  was  the  intereft  of  Ferdinand  IV.  as  well  as  that  of  all 
the  Italian  dates,  to  remain  at  peace  ;  but  he  foon,  un¬ 
happily  for  himfelf,  entered  into  the  gigantic  projedls  of 
more  powerful  princes,  and,  in  the  hopes  of  aggrandife¬ 
ment  and  revenge,  forgot  the  principles  by  which  his 
conduCt  ought  to  have  been  regulated. 

The  court  of  Naples,  therefore,  exhibited  the  mod  de¬ 
cided  oppofition  to  the  various  changes  that  had  taken 
place  in  France  ;  and,  although  it  had  formerly  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  republic  on  the  appearance  of  a  naval  arma¬ 
ment  under  admiral  Latouche-Treville,  (Dec.  15,  1792.) 
yet  no  fooner  did  his  fquadron  difappear  than  the  former 
lyftem  was  refumed.  The  decollation  of  the  unhappy 
Louis  of  courfe  widened  the  breach ;  and  the  proffered 
affiftance  and  protection  of  England  at  length  converted 
an  equivocal  neutrality  into  a  ftate  of  war.  A  convention 
was  accordingly  entered  into  (July  12,  1793.)  between 
their  Britannic  and  Sicilian  inajefties;  and  the  former  not 
only  agreed  to  proteCt  the  dominions  of  the  other  by 
means  of  a  refpefitable  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  but 
alfo  to  grant  a  fubfidy,  in  order  to  infufe  vigour  into  the 
proceedings  of  his  ally. 

But  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived  for  the  king  of  Naples 
to  take  an  aCtive  and  decided  part.  Even  on  the  invafion 
of  Italy  by  the  French  in  1796,  after  fome  immaterial 
hoftilities,  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  was  agreed  to  between  the 
king  of  Naples  and  the  republican  commander.  The 
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multiplicity  of  operations  at  that  time  undertaken  by  the 
French,  did  not  permit  them  to  exert  feverity  with  a 
prince  who  w'as  able  confiderably  to  oppofe  them  ;  and, 
about  the  middle  of  Goober  1796,  a  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  two  powers.  Naples,  however,  was  required 
to  pay  the  fum  of  eight  millions,  either  in  money  or  in 
naval  ftores. 

Two  years  after  this,  however,  the  friends  of  the  French 
republic  were  ordered  to  quit  the  Neapolitan  territories. 
Nelfon’s  viftory  at  Aboukir,  in  1798,  had  raifed  the  fpirits 
of  all  the  opponents  of  France,  and  had  caufed  luch  a 
coalition  againft  the  republic  as  was  far  more  to  be  dread¬ 
ed  than  thole  Ihe  had  already  contended  with.  The  king 
of  Naples  not  only  admitted  rear-admiral  Nelfon  and  his 
victorious  fleet  into  his  ports,  in  exprefs  contravention  to 
the  third  article  of  the  late  treaty,  but  alfo  conferred 
honours  and  rewards  on  the  hero  of  the  Nile,  fuch  as 
never  had  been  granted  to  a  foreigner.  His  majefty  alfo 
entered  into  frelh  engagements  with  the  courts  of  Vienna 
and  London;  from  the  former  of  which  he  expeCted  a 
reinforcement  of  16,000  troops,  and  from  the  latter,  not 
only  the  protection  of  a  naval  force,  but  alfo  a  fubfidy. 
In  the  mean  time,  having  obliged  the  convents  and  the 
clergy  to  furnilh  him  with  money,  he  had  recourfe  to 
new  levies,  and  foon  obtained  a  numerous,  rather  than  a 
formidable,  army.  But,  as  his  own  dominions  could  not 
fupply  him  with  a  commander,  he  applied  to  the  emperor, 
and  obtained  the  afliftance  of  general  Mack;  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  he  determined  to  place  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  and  inftead  of  waiting  for,  march  in  quelt  of, 
the  enemy. 

The  immediate  objeCt  of  his  ambition  appeared  to  be 
magnanimous;  for  Ferdinand  IV.  who  had  hitherto  re¬ 
clined  on  the  lap  of  pleafure,  was  fuddenly  fmitten  with 
a  paflion  for  military  glory,  and  meditated  the  lplendid 
projeCt  of  relieving  the  people  of  Rome  from  the  rapacity 
and  injuftice  of  the  invaders,  avenging  the  caufe  of  the 
dethroned  pontiff,  and  forcing  the  hitherto-viCtorious 
French  to  repafs  the  Alps  as  in  former  times,  leaving  the 
deftiny  of  Italy  to  be  regulated  by  her  own  princes.  His 
majefty  accordingly  publifhed  a  manifefto,  dated  at  San 
Germano,  Nov.  22,  1798,  in  which,  after  Hating  to  his 
fubjeCts  “  that  he  was  about  to  fet  out  at  the  head  of  the 
brave  defenders  of  their  country,  full  of  confidence  in 
the  Lord  of  Hofts,”  he  intimated  that  he  had  left  “  his 
dear  and  well-beloved  confort  regent  during  his  abfence  5” 
and  concluded  with  obferving,  “  that  it  is  better  to  die 
glorioufly  for  God  and  our  country,  than  to  live  fliame- 
fully  oppreffed.”  The  Neapolitan  troops,  accompanied 
by  the  king,  accordingly  marched  next  day  ;  and  the 
epoch  muft  be  allowed  to  have  been  peculiarly  aufpicious, 
as  Bonaparte  and  his  veteran  armies  were  no  longer  to  be 
contended  with,  and  the  march  of  the  Ruffians  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Germany  occupied  all  the  attention  of 
the  directory. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  confifting  of 
60,000  combatants,  general  Championnet,  being  confcious 
that  he  could  not  defend  Rome,  placed  a  ftrong  garrifon 
in  the  caftle,  and  immediately  retired.  He  was  followed 
by  the  confuls,  the  fenators,  and  the  tribunes,  of  the 
new  republic  ;  and  they  were,  in  turn,  fucceeded  by  the 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  who  took  up  his  refidence  at 
the  palace  of  Farnefe.  It  was  in  this  metropolis  his  ma¬ 
jefty  learned  the  joyful  intelligence  that  the  French  had 
been  forced  to  evacuate  Leghorn  5  and  he  now  appeared 
fo  confcious  of  the  liability  of  his  recent  conqueft,  that  he 
invited  the  pope  to  return  from  Tufcany,  and  take  pof- 
feflion  of  his  capital ;  but  his  holinefs,  although  far  better 
calculated  for  a  cloifter  than  a  palace,  forefaw  that  the 
triumph  of  this  monarch,  who  had  not  been  able  to  fub- 
due  the  fortrefs  of  St.  Angelo,  would  be  but  of  fhort  du¬ 
ration,  and  wifely  determined  not  to  expofe  himfelf  to 
new  mortifications. 

No  fooner  had  the  French  general  colleCled  a  fmall 
body  of  forces,  than  he  determined  to  advance  againft 
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the  Neapolitans,  without  regarding  the  fuperiority  of 
their  numbers.  Nor  was  he  miftaken  in  his  opinion  of 
the  enemy  ;  for  they  were  overcome  in  fucceffion  by  ge¬ 
neral  Rufca  at  Porto  Fermo,  and  by  Kellermann  at  Mon- 
terofi.  On  this,  general  Mack  concentrated  all  his  forces 
in  an  entrenched  camp,  where  he  waited  the  approach  of 
the  republicans  ;  he  was,  however,  unable  to  withftand 
the  impetuofity  of  their  attack,  for  his  works  were  ilormed 
by  general  Macdonald,  and  his  army  fo  completely  routed, 
that  no  lefs  than  11,000  prifoners  were  taken  by  the  vic¬ 
tors,  and  nearly  the  whole  park  of  artillery. 

This  decilive  adlion  (Dec.  15,  1798.)  produced  the  im¬ 
mediate  evacuation  of  Rome,  and  Ferdinand  IV.  after 
endeavouring  in  vain  to  rally  his  broken  and  difpirited 
cohorts,  was  forced  to  fly  in  diforder  along  the  banks  of 
the  Garigliano  and  the  Volturna,  happy  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
gain  his  own  dominions  with  the  fcanty  remainder  of  that 
numerous  army  which  he  had  fo  recently  commanded. 
Shattered  and  difpirited,  he  retreated  with  precipitation 
to  Naples.  The  king,  with  part  of  the  troops,  repaired 
to  his  capital :  the  general,  with  the  remainder,  under¬ 
took  the  defence  of  Capua ;  w'hence  he  fent  a  letter  to 
Championnet,  the  French  commander,  propofing  an  ar- 
millice,  “  on  account  of  the  feverity  of  the  weather  and 
the  badnefs  of  the  roads.”  The  Frenchman  returned  for 
anfwer,  that,  “  as  his  army  had  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  both  the  way  and  the  weather  with  their  ufual  pa¬ 
tience,  he  fliould  not  halt  until  he  had  made  his  entry  into 
Naples.” 

Thus,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  weeks,  that  very  prince, 
who  w'as  fo  lately  proclaimed  a  viftorin  the  capitol,  and, 
although  confidered  as  a  vaflal  of  the  Holy  See,  had  ge- 
neroufly  offered  to  reftore  the  popedom,  w>as  conftrained 
on  the  laft  day  of  the  year  to  abdicate  all  his  continental 
dominions,  and,  taking  refuge  with  his  court  011-board 
an  Englifh  man-of-war,  feek  for  protection  in  Sicily. 

While  the  king,  on-board  of  a  Britifh  flag-lhip,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  gallant  admiral  fo  lately  viftorious  at 
Aboukir,  was  fleering  towards  Palermo,  to  take  refuge 
in  the  palace  ufually  allotted  for  the  refidence  of  his  vice¬ 
roys,  the  French  were  advancing  with  hafty  marches  to¬ 
wards  the  metropolis. 

But,  although  this  prince  had  abandoned  his  fubjefls, 
a  large  portion  of  them  were  not  only  holtile  to  the  re¬ 
publicans,  but  attacked  and  cut  off"  their  convoys,  feized 
on  their  baggage,  and  maflacred  all  the  ftragglers.  How¬ 
ever,  the  invaders  ftill  continued  to  advance  in  three  co¬ 
lumns,  under  the  generals  Duhefme,  Le  Roy,  and  Mac¬ 
donald  ;  until  Championnet,  the  commander-in-chief, 
having  at  length  concentrated  his  forces,  threatened  to 
carry  Capua,  the  laft  refuge  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  by 
affault.  The  foldiers,  difeontented  at  being  governed  by 
a  foreigner,  and  forfaken  by  the  royal  family,  already 
murmured  aloud  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  infurrection 
by  this  time  appeared  general,  it  w'as  deemed  prudent  to 
negociate  with  the  viftors.  Accordingly,  prince  Pigna- 
telli,  who  had  been  appointed  viceroy,  fent  a  deputation 
to  the  head-quarters  of  the  French,  offering  to  furrender 
the  city  of  Capua  on  condition  that  an  armiftice  fhould 
immediately  take  place.  But,  notw'ithftanding  Champi¬ 
onnet  was  at  this  moment  in  want  of  provifions  and  am¬ 
munition,  he  infifted  that  the  capital  fliould  alfo  be  deli¬ 
vered  up  as  a  pledge  of  the  peaceable  intentions  of  the 
Neapolitans.  It  was  deemed  prudent,  however,  to  relax 
from  fome  of  thefe  pretenfions  ;  and  a  provifional  treaty 
w'as  at  length  concluded,  in  confequence  of  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  pofleflion  of  Capua,  one  of  the  principal  bulwarks 
of  the  kingdom.  It  W'as  at  the  fame  time  flipulated,  Jan.  7, 
1799,  that  the  ports  of  the  Two  Sicilies  fliould  be  declared 
neutral;  that  the  fliips  appertaining  to  the  nations  at  war 
with  France  fliould  be  obliged  to  depart  immediately  ; 
that  ten  millions  of  livres  fliould  be  advanced  towards 
defraying  the  expenfes  of  the  war  ;  and  that  the  prefent 
agreement  fhould  be  fubmitted  to  the  approbation  of  their 
refpe&ive  governments. 
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When  this  was  done,  it  appeared  that  the  treaty  was 
difapproved  by  both  parties :  by  the  French  directory, 
who  thought  the  terms  too  lenient,  and  by  the  king  of 
Naples,  who  thought  them  too  hard  :  he  loudly  con¬ 
demned  the  conduct  of  the  viceroy;  and  accordingly 
tranfmitted  a  letter  from  his  palace  at  Palermo,  where  he 
was  exempt  from  the  dangers,  and  removed  from  even  the 
din,  of  war;  in  which  he  reproached  Pignatelli  for  hav¬ 
ing  made  conceflions  that  mull  lead  to  the  irretrievable 
lot’s  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Ferdinand  alfo  denied  that 
he  had  entrufted  the  viceroy  with  powers  to  enter  into 
fuch  a  negociation  ;  and  concluded  by  obferving,  “  that 
he  mult  either  have  forgotten  that  he  had  a  majier,  or 
only  remembered  it  for  the  purpofe  of  impofing  the  moll 
fcandalous  and  difgraceful  terms  upon  him.”  A  procla¬ 
mation  was  foon  after  publifhed,  formally  dilavowing  the 
late  armiftice,  and  calling  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  provinces  to  rife  in  defence  of  their  country, 
their  families,  their  property,  and  their  religion.  They 
were  told,  “  that  cowardice  and  treachery  alone  had 
rendered  the  invation  formidable,”  and  that  “  the  bra¬ 
very  and  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  fovereign  mud 
fpeedily  render  their  enemies  contemptible.” 

In  this  Situation  of  affairs,  Championnet  had  recourfe 
to  popular  arts,  and  determined  to  divide  before  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  conquer.  He  well  knew  that  a  great  number 
of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Naples,  were  dif- 
gufted  with  the  monarch,  and  dreaded  the  reftoration  of 
royalty,  which  would  be  a  fignal  for  their  profeription. 
Inftigated  by  their  fears  of  a  prince  whom  they  had  of¬ 
fended,  and  attached  to  the  French,  whom  they  con¬ 
sidered  as  deliverers,  many  of  the  moft  dignified,  opulent, 
and  refpefrable,  had  become  defirous  of  eftablifhing  a  re¬ 
public,  and  abolifhing  the  kingly  office  for  ever;  nor  is 
it  a  little  remarkable,  that  they  recurred  on  this  occafion 
to  the  doctrine  of  abdication,  employed  with  fuch  fuccefs 
in  England  pofterior  to  the  expulfion  of  James  II.  The 
Lazzaroni,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  been  gained  by 
donations  and  furniflied  with  arms,  were  determined  to 
defend  Naples,  and  to  expel  thofe  who  might  be  hoftile  to 
their  opinions.  They  took  pofieffion  of  all  the  arms,  and, 
forming  themfelves  into  bands,  ran  through  the  ftreets, 
invoking  the  names  of  the  king  and  St.  Januarius.  Ge¬ 
neral  Mack  was  noted  as  a  traitor,  and  the  remains  of  the 
army  which  he  commanded,  as  jacobins,  corrupted  by 
French  gold.  Even  Pignatelli  the  viceroy  was  become 
an  objeft  of  fufpicion,  and,  apprehenfive  of  the  danger 
that  awaited  him  from  both  tides,  prudently  withdrew  to 
his  barge,  that  lay  in  the  bay,  and  tet  tail  for  Sicily.  The 
foldiers,  terrified  by  the  numbers  and  the  menaces  of  the 
Lazzaroni,  deferted  to  the  French  ranks;  and,  in  two 
days,  the  Neapolitan  army  was  totally  diforganized  and 
annihilated^  General  Mack  even  demanded  an  afylum 
from  Championnet. 

The  Lazzaroni,  exafperated  at  the  efcape  of  their  prey, 
collefted  themfelves  in  a  body,  and  rulhed,  like  madmen, 
on  the  French  advanced  polls  at  Ponte  Rotto ;  routed 
the  advanced  guards  ;  and  penetrated  even  to  the  line. 
Returning  to  the  city,  they  put  to  death  all  whom  they 
fufpe&ed  of  attachment  to  the  French.  The  revoluti¬ 
onary  party,  headed  by  the  prince  Moliterno,  now  leized 
the  cattle  of  St.  Elmo  ;  intelligence  of  which  was  the  fig¬ 
nal  for  Championnet  to  make  the  attack.  He  advanced, 
every  thing;  was  ready  for  an  aflault,  and  Naples  was  on 
the  point  of  being  given  up  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  (term, 
when  Championnet,  anxious  to  prevent  fo  great  and  fo  un- 
neceflary  a  watte  of  life,  addretl'ed  a  proclamation  to  that 
effedt,  by  the  chief  of  a  fquadron,  to  the  magiftrates  of 
the  city.  But  Naples  had  now  no  magiftrates.  Such  of 
the  inhabitants  as  had  not  taken  up  arms,  had  (hut  them¬ 
felves  up  iu  their  lioufes,  or  concealed  themfelves  from 
the  fury  of  the  Lazzaroni,  who,  to  the  number  of  fixty 
thoufand,  had  (worn  to  defend  themfelves  to  the  laft. 
The  mefl’enger  of  Championnet  was  received  by  a  volley  of 
nrtutketry.  A  ball  broke  the  pommel  of  his  faddle  ;  and. 
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on  his  attempting  to  make  them  underftand  the  general's 
propolition,  another  volley  forced  him  to  retreat.  The 
French,  therefore,  prepared  for  the  attack.  Orders  were 
given  for  two  battalions,  ftationed  on  Capo-di-Monte,  to 
march,  in  the  fiience  of  the  enfuing  night,  to  join  the 
patriots  in  St.  Elmo,  when  the  citadel  was  to  open  a  ge¬ 
neral  difeharge  of  all  its  artillery  upon  the  city;  upon 
which,  alfo,  general  Elbe  was  to  open  all  his  batteries. 
The  whole  army,  invefting  the  city,  were  to  ruth  for¬ 
ward,  and  bear  down  every  thing  that  oppofed  them.  Co¬ 
lumns,  armed  with  torches,  were  to  carry  fire  and  defola- 
tion  wherever  they  could  penetrate.  The  Lazzaroni, 
drawn  up  in  columns,  anticipated  the  attack  with  afto- 
nithing  addrefs  and  courage.  When  repulfed,  they  re¬ 
turned  again  to  the  charge,  and  feveral  times  repulfed 
the  French  in  their  turn.  At  length,  they  were  forced 
to  yield  tome  ground,  of  which  they  difputed  every  foot, 
with  part  of  their  artillery.  The  French  became  matters 
of  feveral  ftreets.  The  Lazzaroni  were  harrafted  and 
prefled,  but  not  vanquished.  Night  overtook  the  com¬ 
batants,  but  the  fire  was  ftill  continued.  The  French 
troops,  overcome  with  fatigue,  divided  themfelves  into 
two  equal  portions.  One  kept  up  the  fight,  whilft  the 
other  lay  down  to  reft  amidft  corpfes  and  ruins.  At  the 
dawn  of  day,  the  fury  of  the  combatants  redoubled,  and 
final  victory  was  yet  uncertain. 

From  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  both  parties,  a  momentary 
ceffation  took  place  from  mutual  (laughter.  In  this  in¬ 
terval,  Championnet  fpoke  to  tome  of  the  inhabitants  who 
had  crept  forth  from  their  lioufes,  and  afi'ured  them  of 
protection.  He  profeffed  profound  refpedt  for  St.  Janua¬ 
rius,  to  whom  he  put  up  fervent  prayers  for  the  prefer-- 
vation  of  human  lives,  and  the  reftoration  of  tranquil¬ 
lity  to  the  unhappy  city  of  Naples.  The  report  of  the 
general’s  refpedt  for  St.  Januarius  was  carried  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Lazzaroni.  The  cry  of  Vivent  les  Francois, 
Vive  (a  Rcpubiique,  began  to  be  heard.  A  guard  of  ho¬ 
nour  was  ftationed,  by  the  French,  at  the  church  of  the 
tutelary  taint.  The  conftgn  was,  “  Refpedt  for  St.  Ja¬ 
nuarius.”  The  general  twice  paid  his  homage  at  the 
thrine  of  the  apoftle.  His  converfion  flew  like  lightning 
through  the  city.  Numbers  of  the  Lazzaroni  crowded 
round  him  as  he  rode  on  horfeback  through  the  ftreets  or 
fquares,  and  killed  his  boots.  The  avenues  to  the  church 
of  St.  Januarius  were  filled  with  Lazzaroni,  and  other  in¬ 
habitants  of  Naples  :  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Lazzaroni, 
placing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  French,  harangued  his 
terrible  foldiers,  ordering  them  to  ceafe  their  fire  and 
ground  their  arms.  He  was  heard  refpeftfully  and  obeyed. 
A  ftiout  of  general  joy  l'ucceeded  to  the  voice  of  mourn¬ 
ing  and  the  (hrieks  of  del'pair.  The  war  w'as  ended,  peace 
reftored,  and  Naples  reduced  under  the  power  of  the 
French. 

The  23d  of  January,  1799,  wras  the  memorable  day  on 
which  Naples  l’urrendered.  The  neighbouring  forts  were 
now  immediately  garrifoned  by  the  republican  conque¬ 
rors  ;  and  the  Lazzaroni,  to  exhibit  an  unequivocal  proof 
of  their  new-born  zeal  fora  republican  government,  as  well 
as  their  abjuration  of  monarchical  principles,  proceeded 
in  a  body  to  pillage  the  refidence  of  the  abfent  king. 
But  they  were  prevented  by  the  French,  who  foon  found 
it  necefiary,  for  their  own  lecurity,  to  difarm  this  motly 
and  capricious  race.  Nor  were  the  clergy  backward,  upon 
the  prefent  occafion,  in  paying  their  court  to  the  vidlors  ; 
for  the  cardinal  archbitliop  not  only  condefcended  to  fo- 
lemnize  the  entrance  of  the  French  into' Naples,  but  had 
aftually  rCcourfe  to  a  pious  fraud  to  reconcile  the  people 
to  their  new  deftiny.  In  confequence  of  long  and  earneft 
prayers,  the  phial  that  contained  a  precious  portion  of  the 
patron-faint,  fo  much  refpefted  by  the  inhabitants,  exhi¬ 
bited  undoubted  marks  of  miraculous  interpofition ;  an 
event  immediately  communicated  to  the  credulous  and 
overjoyed  multitude.  After  this  a  day  was  appointed  for 
a  folemn  Te  Deitm,  on  which  occafion  all  the  faithful 
citizens  were  invited  “  to  return  thanks  to  the  M'oft  High, 
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for  the  glorious  entry  of  the  French  troops,  who,  pro¬ 
tected  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  Providence,  had  come  to 
regenerate  the  nation,  and  confolidate  its  happinefs.” 
The  venerable  prelate  did  not  fail  to  intimate,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  St.  Januarius  had  greeted  their  arrival  in  the 
kindeft  manner  5  “  his  blood  having  miraculoufly  liqui¬ 
fied  on  the  very  evening  of  that  day  on  which  the  repub¬ 
lican  forces  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  capital.” 

After  aflifting,  with  every  appearance  of  the  molt  edify¬ 
ing  piety,  on  this  folemn  occafion,  Championnet  changed 
the  appellation  of  his  troops  into  that  of  the  “  Army  of 
Naples,”  and  addreffed  an  able  and  feduftive  proclama¬ 
tion  to  the  inhabitants,  in  which  he  inveighed  bitterly 
againft  the  tyranny  of  their  late  king,  offering  them  li¬ 
berty  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  name  of  his  own  common¬ 
wealth.  “  You  are  at  length  free,”  fays  he;  “  your  love 
is  the  only  price  which  France  defires  to  obtain  from  you 
for  your  liberty,  and  the  only  claufe  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  which  the  army  of  the  republic  comes  to  ratify  by 
a  folemn  oath  with  you  within  the  walls  of  the  capital, 
and  on  the  fubverted  throne  of  your  laft  monarch.  Mi- 
l'ery  be  to  the  wretch  who  fliall  refufe  to  fign  with  us  this 
honourable  compaCt,  in  which  the  fruit  of  victory  is  given 
to  the  vanquiflied,  and  which  only  leaves  to  the  conqueror 
the  glory  of  having  confolidated  your  happinefs  ;  he  (hall 
be  treated  as  a  public  enemy,  againft  whom  we  remain  in 
arms.  If  there  are  ftill  among  you  hearts  fo  ungrateful  as 
to  reject  that  liberty  which  we  have  gained  for  you  at  the 
expenfe  of  our  blood ;  or  men  fo  infane  as  to  regret  a  king 
deprived  of  the  right  of  commanding,  in  confequence  of 
his  violating  the  oath  which  he  had  fwarn  to  defend 
them  ;  let  them  fly  for  protection  to  ftandards  which  are 
difgraced  by  perjury !  War  fhall  be  profecuted  againft 
fuch  to  extermination.  Republicans,  theeaufe  in  which 
you  Have  fo  generoufly  fuffered  is  ultimately  victorious. 
What  the  brilliant  victories  of  the  army  of  Italy  have  not 
been  able  to  accomplifh,  has  been  happily  effected  by  the 
blindnefs  of  your  laft  king.  Let  him  blame  then  his  own 
mad  pride,  and  his  audacious  aggreftions,  for  the  happi¬ 
nefs  of  your  fate,  and  the  difgrace  which  he  has  expe¬ 
rienced  ;  but  let  him  be  juftly  punifhed  for  having  at¬ 
tacked,  againft  the  faith  of  oaths,  a  nation  in  alliance  with 
him,  and  for  having  attempted  to  deprive  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  people  of  their  liberty  ;  let  him  be  punifhed  by  the 
lofs  of  a  crown  which  he  has  difhonoured,  and  by  the 
chagrin  of  having  been  the  principal  inftrument  of  mak¬ 
ing  you  free  ;  let  no  apprehenfion  embitter  the  fentiment 
of  an  happinefs  fo  unexpected.  Let  the  republican  au¬ 
thorities,  which  are  about  to  be  eftablifhed,  reftore  order 
and  tranquillity  on  the  bafts  of  a  paternal  adminillration  ; 
let  them  diflipate  the  idle  alarms  of  ignorance,  and  op- 
pofe  the  fury  of  fanaticifm,  with  a  zeal  equal  to  that 
which  has  been  employed  by  perfidy  to  increafe  them ; 
and,  in  a'fhort  time,  the  feverky  of  difcipline,  which  re- 
eftablifhes  order  with  fo  much  facility  among  the  troops 
of  a  free  people,  will  not  fail  to  put  a  period  to  the  crimes 
produced  by  hatred  and  revenge.” 

Immediately  after  this,  Naples  was  proclaimed  a  com¬ 
monwealth,  under  the  defignation  of  the  Parthenopean 
Republic;  and  the  provifional  government  confided  to 
twenty-One  citizens,  chofen  by  the  French  general. 
Thefe  were  enjoined  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  a  new  confti- 
tution,  worthy  of  a  free  people  ;  and,  while  money  was 
levied  for  the  payment  of  the  army,  the  eftates  of  the 
clergyand  the  domains  of  the  crown  were  declared  to 
appertain  to  the  conquerors.  But,  although  Championnet 
took  care  that  his  troops  fliould  not  be  a  burden  to  the 
mother-country,  he  at  the  fame  time  reftrained1  the  fpolia- 
tions  of  the  agents  of  the  directory,  and  not  Only  fuf- 
pended  them  from  the  exercife  of  their  functions,  but 
obliged  them  to  return  home,  declaring  that  the  public 
faith  pledged  by  him  fhould  not  on  any  account  be  vio- 
lated.  At  the  head  of  the  new  adminiftration  was  placed 
Charles  Laubert,  a  man  accufed  of  jacobinical  principles  ; 
and  none  of  the  reft  pofielled  the  confidence  of  the  nation, 


except  Dominico  Cirillo,  a  celebrated  phyfician,  and 
Flavio  Pirelli,  formerly  a  prefident  of  the  royal  chamber. 
The  national  guard,  however,  boafted  of  the  firft  gran  ¬ 
dees ;  as  contained„the  princes  Della  Torelli  and  Rocca, 
both  knights  of  St.  Januarius,  and  the  two  richeft  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  kingdom.  The  prince  of  Moliterno  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief,  and  the  duke  de  Rocca- 
romana  offered  to  levy  a  regiment  at  his  own  expenfe. 
An  affembly,  reprefenting  the  piazze,  or  ancient  parlia¬ 
ments,  was  foon  after  convoked  ;  and  care  was  taken  to 
admit  two  reprefentatives  on  the  part  of  the  Lazzaroni, 
who  ftill  continued  to  poffefs  conliderable  fvvay  in  Naples, 
while  their  former  leaders  were  inverted  with  employ¬ 
ments,  or  gratified  with  penfions. 

But  the  dream  of  republicanifm  was  foou  to  be  at  an. 
end.  In  a  few  months  afterwards,  the  great  1'uccefles  of 
the  Auftro-Rufiian  army  entirely  changed  the  afpect  of 
affairs  ;  and  general  Macdonald  was  ordered  to  retreat 
from  the  foutli  of  Italy,  leaving,  both  at  Rome  and  at 
Naples,  thofe  who  had  taken  part  in  the  late  revolutions 
there,  to  the  moft  terrible  refponfibility.  That  general, 
however,  having  left  garrifons  in  the  caftles  of  St.  Angelo 
and  St.  F,lmo,  as  well  as  at  Capua,  Cartel  Mare,  and 
Gaeta,  feveral  of  the  patriots  retired  thither  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  the  commotions  originally  excited  by  the  rapa¬ 
city  of  the  French  commiffaries ;  and  now  greatly  in- 
creafed,  partly  by  the  fucceftive  defeats  of  the  republican 
armies,  and  partly  by  the  attachment  which  many  of  the 
people  ftill  entertained  for  the  ancient  government;  for 
Ferdinand,  although  he  had  abandoned  his  capital,  was 
not  wholly  forfaken  by  his  fubjeCts.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  provinces  in  particular,  ftill  retained  an  affection  for 
their  abfent  king,  and  were  ready  to  facrifice  their  lives 
in  his  defence. 

Thefe  fentiments  had  been  carefully  cherilhed  by  car¬ 
dinal  Ruffo,  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  men  of  the  age. 
This  fingular  ecclefiaftic,  in  confequence  of  fome  dis¬ 
putes  with  the  pope,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court  of 
Naples,  where  he  exercifed  an  employment  but  little  fuit- 
able  to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  purple.  Having  accom¬ 
panied  the  king  to  Palermo,  at  a  period  when  all  the 
courtiers  defpaired  of  the  reftoration  of  the  monarchy,  he 
obtained  leave  to  repair  to  Calabria,  on  purpofe  to  ereCt 
the  ftandard  of  royalty  there.  Although  accompanied  by 
five  perfons  only,  when  he  landed  at  Scilla,  this  fortunate 
adventurer  was  foon  joined  by  numbers  of  the  inhabitants, 
headed  by  don  Reggio  Rinaldi,  reCtor  of  Scalca,  who 
had  already  organifed  an  infurreCtion,  and  waited  only  for 
the  arrival  of  a  chief. 

The  warlike  cardinal,  after  collecting  a  number  of  new 
levies  in  the  capacity  of  general,  recurred  to"  his  holy 
functions  as  a  prieft,  on  purpofe  to  aroufe  the  fanaticifm 
of  a  people  whom  he  knew  to  be  both  fuperftitious  and 
barbarous  in  the  extreme.  Accordingly,  in  virtue  of  his 
fpiritual  authority,  he  excommunicated  all  thofe  who 
would  not  take  up  arms,  while  he  enjoined  every  true 
catholic  to  wear  a  red  crofs  in  his  hat,  as  a  fignal  of  faith  ; 
and  promifed  fuch  as  might  die  in  battle  the  immediate 
enjoyment  of  paradife.  In  addition  to  many  of  the  pea- 
fantry,  his  eminence  was  loon  joined  by  a  multitude  of 
galley-flaves,  criminals  imprifoned  in  the  gaols,  and  rob¬ 
bers  who  had  infefted  the  highway;  thefe  were  immedi¬ 
ately  formed  into  divifions,  under  three  chiefs,  every  way 
worthy  of  their  followers.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  called 
Fra’  Diabolo,  a  monk  who,  after  being  expelled  from  his 
convent,  became  the  leader  of  a  defperate  band  of  free¬ 
booters  ;  the  fecond  was  the  gaoler  of  Salerno,  who 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  prifoners  ;  and  the  third,  rau- 
zanera,  of  whom  it  is  reported,  that  he  had  committed 
fourteen  homicides.  Such  were  the  talents  and  good  for¬ 
tune  of  this  martial  prelate,  that  with  troops  fuch  as  thefe, 
on  whom  he  had  conferred  the  appellation  of  “  the  Chrif- 
tian  Army,”  he  attacked,  feized,  and  plundered,  the 
towns  of  Crotona  and  Catanzaro. 

Having  overcome  the  detachments  fcnt  ag.-.inft  him,  in 
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feveral  a&ions,  he  determined  on  ftill  greater  exploits. 
Accordingly,  no  fooner  was  intelligence  received  that 
the  French  had  evacuated  Naples,  than,  after  colledfing 
the  wreck  of  general  Mack’s  army,  and  being  joined  by  a 
body  of  Englifh  and  Ruffians,  Ruffo  marched  againft  the 
capital,  of  part  of  which  he  made  himfelf  mafter  on  the 
feafl  of  St.  Anthony,  who  immediately  fucceeded  to  all 
the  honours  of  St.  Januarius,  now  confidered  as  an  apof- 
tate  and  a  jacobin,  and  depofed  foon  after,  on  account  of 
the  decided  prote&ion  exhibited  by  him  towards  the  pa¬ 
triots.  The  executive  directory,  the  members  of  the  le- 
giflature,  and  all  thofe  who  held  any  offices  under,  or 
countenanced,  the  Parthenopean  republic,  now  tookffiel- 
ter  within  the  fortreffies,  and  let  their  enemies,  who  were 
but  ill  prepared  for  a  fiege,  at  defiance.  Ruffo,  who  by 
this  time  was  appointed  governor,  and  exercifed  his  civil 
and  military  functions  under  the  denomination  of  Vicar 
to  the  King  of  Naples,  refolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  civil 
war  by  means  of  a  treaty,  which,  while  it  reftored  his  fo- 
vrereign,  fhoidd  at  the  fame  time  fecure  the  lives  of  the 
principal  infurgents.  He  therefore  entered  into  a  nego- 
ciation  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  it  was  at  length  ftipulated, 
June  20,  1799,  in  a  treaty  to  wffiich  the  Turkiffi  and 
Ruffian  commanders  acceded,  that  “  the  members  of  the 
new  government,  and  the  patriots  in  the  forts,  Ihould 
march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  for  the  purpofe 
of  being  conducted  in  fafety  to  Toulon  ;  until  which 
period  they  were  to  retain  poffeffion  of  the  caftles  of  Ovo, 
•Nuovo,  and  St.  Elmo.” 

Caftel-a-Mare,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Naples,  was 
next  fummoned.  The  patriots  fought  with  incredible 
valour,  having,  at  firft,  formed  the  refolution  of  bury¬ 
ing  themfelves  under  the  ruins.  They  were  fummoned 
a  fecond  time  ;  and,  as  they  had  no  hope  of  obtaining  any 
fuccours,  they  furrendered  to  a  Britilh  fquadron,  under 
the  command  of  commodore  Foote.  The  capitulation 
was  figned  on  the  22d  of  June,  and  ratified  by  cardinal 
Ruffo,  commodore  Foote,  and  the  commanders  of  the 
Ruffian  and  Turkifh  fquadrons.  The  conditions  were  the 
fame  as  for  Naples. 

Soon  after,  a  coalefced  army  of  Englifh,  Ruffian, 'Turk¬ 
iffi,  Portuguefe,  and  Italian,  troops,  came  into  port,  un¬ 
der  the  direftion  of  lord  Nelfon,  and  his  meritorious  fe- 
cond,  captain  Trowbridge.  To  the  treaty  which  the 
cardinal  had  agreed  to  with  the  prince  of  Caraccioli  and 
borne  other  members  of  the  revolution,  lord  Nelfon  re¬ 
filled  to  accede.  Accordingly,  a  body  of  Englifh,  Ruffian, 
and  Portuguefe,  troops,  obtained  poffeffion  of  the  caftles 
of  Ovo  and  Nuovo  on  the  26th,  under  the  command  of 
captain  Hood;  and  another  detachment,  led  by  captain 
Trowbridge,  inverted  the  caftle  of  St.  Elmo  on  the  29th. 
This  was  a  work  of  great  difficulty  ;  feven  batteries, 
armed  with  cannon  of  the  largeft  bore,  were  fucceffively 
erefted  ;  and,  on  July  nth,  thirty  pieces  of  ordnance 
were  ready  to  play  on  the  fort.  This  arduous  talk  was 
chiefly  accompliflied  by  the  exertions  of  a  body  of  Britilh 
feamen.  The  garrifon  perfifted  in  a  vigorous  defence  ; 
but,  the  batteries  of  the  place  being  almoft  all  difmounted, 
and  the  works  very  much  fhattered,  Mejan,  the  com¬ 
manding  officer,  thinking  the  place  was  about  to  be 
ftormed,  at  length  confented  to  a  capitulation.  The 
terms  were  agreed  to,  and  figned  on  the  12th.  The  gar¬ 
rifon,  after  having  laid  down  their  arms,  were  to  be  em¬ 
barked  for  France,  on  the  condition  of  not  ferving  again 
until  an  exchange  fhould  take  place  ;  and  “  all  the  fub- 
je<5b  of  his  Sicilian  majefty  w-ere  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
allies.” 

The  only  towns  not  yet  reduced  under  the  authority 
of  the  Neapolitan  government,  were  Capua  and  Gaeta. 
The  former  furrendered  to  captain  Trowbridge,  June  28. 
The  French  garrifon  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  glacis 
on  the  29th,  and  marched  towards  Naples,  to  be  there 
embarked  for  France.  Capua  furrendered,  July  ift,  on 
she  fame  condition. 

The  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  arrived  at  Naples  from 
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Palermo  on  the  iotli  of  July  ;  and,  having  repaired'  cn^ 
board  the  Foudroyant,  the  Englifh  admiral’s  ffiip,  where 
the  royal  ftandard  was  hoifted,  faw  alfo  his  flag  waving 
once  more  over  his  capital.  He  then  formally  difavowed 
the  authority  of  cardinal  Ruffo  to  treat  with  fubjedts  in 
rebellion.  He  accordingly  put  an  end  to  the  truce,  and 
inftantly  blockaded  the  convoy  deftined  to  carry  the 
members  and  adherents  of  the  late  government  to  France. 
However,  as  the  honour  of  the  Englifh  nation  w-as  im¬ 
mediately  implicated  in  refpedl  to  the  prifoners  at  Caftel- 
a-Mare,  which  had  furrendered  to  the  fquadron  under 
commodore  P’oote,  the  articles  of  that  capitulation  were 
ftridlly  enforced,  and  confidered  as  inviolable,  amidft  all 
the  convullions  that  afterwards  enfued. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  magnanimity  of  the  allies  would 
have  protected  the  patriots  from  the  burft  of  royal  ven¬ 
geance ;  but  Ferdinand  looked  upon  thofe  patriots  as 
traitors,  and,  difregarding  all  treaties,  his  majefty  was 
determined  they  fhould  be  treated  as  fuch.  A  fpecial 
commiffion  was  appointed,  which  pronounced  fentence 
of  death,  without  much  formality,  on  fuch  as  had  taken 
an  adfive  part  in  the  late  revolutionary  government. 

The  unfortunate  prifoners  on-board  the  fliips  in  the 
bay,  now  addreffed  a  letter  to  admiral  Nelfon,  claiming 
his  protedfion,  which  we  here  fubjoin  :  “  After  the  ar¬ 

rival  of  the  Britilh  fleet  in  this  road,  commanded  by  your 
excellency,  the  capitulation  was  begun  to  be  put  in  exe¬ 
cution.  The  garrifon  of  the  forts,  on  their  part,  fet  at 
liberty  the  ftate-prifoners  and  the  Englifh  prifoners  of  war, 
and  gave  up,  to  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  the 
gate  of  the  royal  palace  which  leads  to  the  new  fort ;  and, 
on  the  other  fide,  the  troops  of  his  majefty  the  emperor 
of  all  the  Ruifias  attended  the  march  of  the  garrifon,, 
with  all  the  honours  of  war,  out  of  the  forts.  It  is  now 
twenty-four  days  that  we  are  lying  in  this  road,  unpro¬ 
vided  with  every  thing  necefiary  for  exiltence.  We  have 
nothing  but  bread  to  eat ;  we  drink  nothing  but  putrid 
water,  or  wine  mingled  wdth  fea-water;  and  we  have 
nothing  but  the  bare  planks  to  fleep  on.  Our  houfes. 
have  been  entirely  pillaged,  and  the  greater  part  of 
our  relations  either  imprifoned  or  maffacred.  We  are 
perfuaded  that  all  the  treatment  which  we  fuffer,  after 
having  capitulated,  and  after  having,  on  our  fide,  put 
the  articles  of  the  capitulation  religioufly  into  execu¬ 
tion,  is  entirely  unknown  to  your  excellency,  and  to  his 
Sicilian  majefty,  your  fidelity  and  his  benevolence  being 
engaged  in  our  deliverance.  The  delay  of  the  execution 
of  the  capitulation,  gives  us  room  to  claim  and  implore 
his  and  your  juftice,  in  order  that  a  treaty,  concluded 
with  four  of  the  molt  civilized  powers  of  Europe,  who 
have  always  appreciated  the  inviolability  of  treaties, 
fhould  be  executed  as  fpeedily  as  portable.  We  hope  that, 
by  means  of  your  good  offices  with  his  Sicilian  majefty, 
due  execution  will  be  given  to  the  articles  of  a  capitula¬ 
tion  which  has  been  figned  with  good  faith,  and  religi¬ 
oufly  fulfilled  on  the  part  of  the  garrifon.” 

The  following  was  lord  Nelfon’s  anfwer:  “I  have 
ffiown  your  letter  to  your  gracious  king,  who  muft  be  the 
belt  and  only  judge  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  his 
fubjedls.” 

The  executions  commenced  with  the  chevaliers  Maffa, 
Serra,  Julian  Colonna,  and  the  prince  de  Strongoli,  who 
buffered  death  in  the  Cartel  del  Ovo.  Belloni  and  Piftici, 
two  priefts,  were  hanged  hear  the  Vicaria  ;  the  adjutant- 
general  Grimaldi  burft  from  the  hands  of  the  guards,  and 
periffied  fighting  againft  them ;  Menthone,  the  minifter 
at  war,  buffered  after  a  fhort  and  memorable  fpeech.  Do- 
rninico  Cirillo,  on  being  interrogated  as  to  his  condition, 
replied  “Under  the  defpotifin  I  was  a  phyfician  ;  in  the 
time  of  the  republic,  a  reprefentive  of  the  people  ;  at  pre- 
fent,  a  hero!”  Prince  Carraccioli,  general  and  chief  of 
the  Neapolitan  marine,  was  executed  on-board  a  Neapo¬ 
litan  frigate.  Marcello  Scoti,  Pafchal  Buffo,  Jofepli 
Luogoteta,  and  feveral  others,  buffered.  Nor  Was  the 
fofter  fex  exempt  from  this  terrible  profcription ;  for 
4.  Eleanora 
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Eleonora  Fonfeca,  and  eighteen  ladies  of  diftindtion, 
were  executed  by  the  cord  ;  while  the  duchefles  of  Caflano 
and  Popoli  .were  fliut  up  for  life  in  a  penitentJary-houfe. 
Thefe  are  a  few  only  of  thofe  who  were  put  to  death  by 
the  fentence  of  the  ftate-inquifition,  and  who  chiefly  con- 
lifted  of  Sicilians  :  fome  perilhed  by  their  own  hands,  to 
avoid  the  difgrace  of  a  public  execution,  others  were* 
burnt  within  their  palaces  ;  hundreds  were  torn  to  pieces 
by  a  frantic  populace;  and,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to 
fome  of  the  few  who  efcaped  from  this  fcene  of  general 
carnage,  the  Lazzaroni  frequently  difputed  with  each 
other  the  bleeding  members  of  their  vidtims,  which  they 
were  accuftomed  fir  ft  to  broil  on  the  fmoking  ruins,  and 
then  devour.  We  truft,  for  the  fake  of  humanity,  that 
this  account  has  been  exaggerated. 

The  original  number  of  thofe  who  had  capitulated  was 
from  1500  reduced  to  500.  Thefe  who  continued  on¬ 
board  the  tranfports  were  allowed  to  fail  for  a  French 
port,  on  condition  of  perpetual  banifhment,  and  the  total 
confifcation  of  all  their  eftates  :  they  failed  from  the  bay 
of  Naples  on  the  12th  of  Auguft,  1799. 

The  king,  however,  notwithftanding  he  was  fupported 
by  a  Britilh  fleet,  a  body  of  confederates,  and  an  army  of 
Calabrians,  and  ftill  further  ftrengthened  by  a  new  alli¬ 
ance,  offenfive  and  defenfive,  with  the  court  of  Vienna, 
and  the  promife  of  60,000  Auftrians,  in  cafe  his  domi¬ 
nions  Ihould  be  again  invaded,  did  not  deem  himfelf  lafe 
in  Naples,  but  thought  fit  to  return  to  Sicily,  and  fix  his 
refidence  again  at  Palermo,  where  he  continued  for  more 
than  a  twelvemonth. 

In  the  year  1801,  a  fliort  time  previous  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  peace  of  Amiens,  the  king  of  Naples,  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  an  army  under  general  Murat,  with¬ 
drew  his  troops  in  fucceffion  from  the  territories  of  Tuf- 
cany  and  Rome ;  and,  at  the  moment  the  French  were 
about  once  more  to  enter  his  kingdom,  he  contrived,  by 
the  powerful  interceflion  of  Ruflia  and  of  Spain,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  re-eftablilhment  of  the  Parthenopean  republic. 
The  treaty,  however,  by  means  of  which  he  purchafed 
his  fafety,  was  humiliating;  for  Ferdinand  agreed  to  Ihut 
the  ports  of  Naples  and  Sicily  againft  the  fliips  of  war  of 
Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  and  renounced  Porto  Lon- 
gone,  with  all  his  pofleffions  in  the  Ifle  of  Elba,  the  pre- 
iidial  ftates  in  Tufcany,  and  the  principality  of  Piom- 
bino.  But,  what  was- infinitely  more  difagreeable  to  this 
prince,  he  not  only  ftipulated  by  a  fpecific  article  to  pay 
the  fum  of  500,000  lives,  by  way  of  indemnification  for 
the  lives  loft  and  damages  fuftained  during  the  late  difor- 
ders  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  but  he  alfo  folemnly 
agreed  to  permit  all  thofe,  who  had  been  either  imprifon^d 
or  banilhed  on  account  of  their  political  opinions,  to  be 
liberated,  and  return  to  their  native  country. 

The  fituation  of  Naples  during  the  war,  and  at  the 
peace  (of  Amiens),  is  thus  fummed  up  by  Mr.  Stephens 
in  his  Hid.  of  Wars  which  arofe  out  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution  :  “  Ferdinapd  IV.  king  of  Sicily  and  Naples, 

experienced  various  good  and  ill  fortune.  Flying  before 
an  infurgent  people  and  an  invading  enemy,  he  at  one  time 
fcarcely  deemed  Palermo  lecure  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  Parthenopean  republic.  Aided,  however,  by  the  mar¬ 
tial  fpirit  of  an  adventurous  prielt,  Ihielded  by  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Ruflia,  and  fupported  by  the  victorious  fleets 
of  England,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  his  capital ;  and, 
after  annulling  a  folemn  treaty  entered  into  in  his  own 
name  with  his  viceroy,  threatened  to  annihilate  the  whole 
order  of  nobility  from  the  golden  book.  Doomed  to  in¬ 
evitable  deltruCtion  by  republican  France,  but  Ipared  by 
the  confular  government,  (it  was  at  the  dole  of  the  year 
1799  that  Bonaparte  had  been  declared  firft  conful,)  he 
cheerfully  refigned  a  l'mall  portion  of  his  dominions  to 
obtain  peace ;  but,  acquiefcing  in  his  lot,  he  feemed  to 
forget  the  cares  that  plant  the  pillow  of  royalty  with  thorns  ; 
and,  while  hunting  the  wild  boar  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Caferta,  or  patiently  angling  for  mullets  in  the  bay  of 
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Naples,  happily  ceafed  to  remember  his  exile  in  Sicily, 
and  thought  himfelf  fecure.” 

But  he  was  foon  to  be  fubjeCted  to  new  trials  ;  and,  on 
account  of  his  former  cruelties,  he  had  little  compafiion 
to  expedf. 

After  the  battle  of  Aufterlitz,  which  had  been  followed 
by  the  treaty  of  Prelburg,  Bonaparte  (now  the  emperor 
Napoleon)  had  no  remaining  enemy  within  his  reach 
except  the  king  of  Naples,  whofe  recent  conduCt  had 
been  fuch  as  to  provoke  the  utmoft  fury  of  his  indigna¬ 
tion.  A  treaty  of  neutrality  between  France  and  Naples 
had  been  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  21ft  of  September, 
1805,  by  Talleyrand  and  the  marquis  di  Gallo  ;  and  rati¬ 
fied  at  Portici  by  the  king  of  Naples  on  the  8th  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  By  this  treaty,  the  French  agreed  to  withdraw 
their  troops  from  the  Neapolitan  territory,  where  they 
had  been  ftationed,  without  any  juftifiable  pretence, 
fince  the  re-commencement  of  the  war  with  England;  and 
the  king  of  Naples  engaged,  in  return,  to  remain  neutral 
in  the  war  between  France  and  the  allies,  and  to  repel  by 
force  every  encroachment  on  his  neutrality.  He  more 
particularly  became  bound  not  to  permit  the  troops  ,  of 
any  belligerent  power  to  enter  his  territories  ;  not  to 
confide  the  command  of  his  armies  or  defence  of  his  ftrong 
places  to  any  Ruffian  or  Auftrian  officer,  or  French  emi¬ 
grant,  or  fubjeCt  of  any  belligerent;  and  not  to  admit 
any  belligerent  fquadron  into  his  ports.  But  hardly  had 
fix  weeks  elapfed  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
when  every  one  of  its  ftipulations  were  violated  by  the 
court  of  Naples.  On  the  20th  of  November,  a  fquadron 
of  Englilh  and  Ruffian  fliips  of  war  appeared  in  the  bay 
of  Naples,  and  landed  a  body  of  forces  in  that  city  and 
its  vicinity.  It  is  ftill  doubtful  whether  this  expedition 
was  undertaken  by  the  allies  in  concert  with  the  Neapo¬ 
litan  government ;  but,  whether  previoufly  confulted  or 
not,  by  not  oppofing  the  landing  of  the  troops,  nor  even 
remonftrating  againft  it,  the  latter  made  itfelf  a  party  to 
the  tranfaCtion,  and  forfeited  the  neutrality  fecured  to  it 
by  the  treaty  recently  concluded.  Such  at  leaft  was  the 
interpretation  of  its  conduct  by  the  French  ambaflador 
at  Naples,  who  inftantly  took  down  the  arms  of  France 
from  over  the  gate  of  his  hotel,  and  demanded  paflports, 
to  enable  him  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Had  the  court  of 
Naples  been  able  to  juftify  itfelf  from  a  participation  in 
the  counfels  that  led  to  thefe  proceedings,  or  been  ftill  de- 
lirous  of  maintaining  its  neutrality  in  the  war  between 
France  and  the  allies,  this  was  the  moment  for  explana¬ 
tion.  But,  inftead  of  keeping  open  the  door  for  accom¬ 
modation,  it  fuffered  the  French  ambaflador  to  depart, 
without  even  attempting  a  vindication  of  its  conduct; 
and  contented  itfelf  with  ifluing  a  decree,  in  which,  after 
flightly  alluding  to  the  late  tranfadlions,  but  without 
even  condefcending  to  fay  that  the  neutrality  of  its  terri¬ 
tory  had  been  violated  againft  its  will,  it  promiled  to  fo¬ 
reign  merchants,  fubjedts  of  the  allies  of  France,  and  re- 
fident  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  who  might  other- 
wife  be  alarmed  at  the  departure  of  the  French  ambaflador, 
protedtion  for  their  property,  and  permiflion  to  purfue 
their  commerce.  The  appearance  of  fuch  a  decree,  at 
fuch  a  jundture,  was  regarded  by  France  as  an  unequivo¬ 
cal  declaration,  that  the  late  proceedings  of  the  allies  at 
Naples,  if  not  undertaken  at  the  requeft  of  the  Neapolitan 
government,  were  agreeable  to  its  willies ;  and,  if  any 
doubts  had  remained  of  its  intention  to  difregard  the 
treaty  of  Portici,  and  conned!  itfelf  with  the  allies,  its 
fublequent  condudl  would  have  foon  removed  them. 

The  Ruffians,  who  were  in  number  about  14,000  men, 
under  general  Lafcy,  landed  at  Naples,  and  were  quar¬ 
tered  in  that  city  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  Englilh, 
amounting  to  about  10,000,  difembarked  at  Caftel-a- 
Mare,  and  were  cantoned  at  that  place,  at  Torre  del 
Greco,  and  in  the  vicinity.  Sir  James  Craig  was  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Englilh  forces,  and  fir  John  Stuart 
leoond  in  command.  No  fooner  were  the  troops  on  Ihore, 
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than  preparations  for  a&ive  hoftilities  were  begun  by  the 
government  of  Naples.  Levies  of  Neapolitans  were  or¬ 
dered.  Horfes  and  waggons,  nece’fl'ary  for  the  advance  of 
the  army,  were  provided.  Magazines  were  colle&ed,  and 
every  demon!! ration  was  given  by  the  court  of  Naples, 
that,  if  not  confulted  before  the  expedition  was  under¬ 
taken,  the  plan  of  operations,  whatever  it  was,  had  now 
its  hearty  approbation  and  fupport. 

It  was  not:  long  before  the  court  of  Naples  was  made 
fen'fible  of  the  full  extent  of  its  imprudence.  On  the 
morning  after  the  fignature  of  the  peace  of  Prefburg, 
Bonaparte  ifi'iied  a  proclamation  from  his  head  quarters 
at  Vienna,  declaring  “  the  Neapolitan  dynafiy  had  ceafed 
to  reign,”  and  denouncing  vengeance  again!!  the  reign¬ 
ing  family,  in  terms  that  left  no  hope  of  pardon  or  ac¬ 
commodation.  (See  the  article  France,  vol.  vii.  p.  886.) 
Hardly  is  ad  this  threatening  proclamation  reached  Naples, 
when  the  allies,  who  had  brought  the  Neapolitan  govern¬ 
ment  into  thefe  difficulties,  fet  the  fir!!  example  of  flight, 
and  abandoned  to  their  fate  the  royal  perfonages  whom 
they  had  fo  inexcufably  involved  in  ruin.  A  courier  ar¬ 
rived  at  Naples,  w  ith  orders  from  the  emperor  Alexander 
for  the  Ruffian  troops  to  re-embark  and  return  to  Corfu. 
The  retreat  of  the  Ruffians  led  neceffiirily  to  that  of  the 
Engiifh.  Had  the  Ruffians  remained,  who  formed  the 
greater  part  of  the  allied  army,  there  is  a  ftrong  pofition  on 
the  road  from  Rome  to  Naples,  having  the  mountains  of 
Abruzzo  on  the  right,  and  the  Ganigliano  on  the  left, 
which  might  have  been  maintained  again!!  the  French. 
But,  after  the  departure  of  the  Ruffians,  the  Engiifh  were 
too  few  in  number  for  fo  extenfive  a  line  of  defence,  and 
therefore  fir  James  Craig  determined  on  retiring  with  his 
troops  to  Sicily,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
enemy.  This  refolution,  which  feems,  indeed,  the  only 
reafonable  plan  left  him  to  adopt,  he  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion  without  delay,  and  thus  fecured  Sicily  from  the 
French,  which  had  he  attempted  without  fuccefs,  the 
defence  of  Naples  muft  have  fallen  into  their  hands  with¬ 
out  refiftance.  This  hafly  retreat  of  fir  James  Craig  feems 
to  have  excited  murmurs  among  his  foldiers,  who,  with 
the  fpirit  natural  to  Britifli  troops,  were  indignant  at  the 
appearance  of  flying  before  an  enemy,  diliant  from  them 
many  hundred  miles.  It  W'as  ilill  lefs  acceptable  to  the 
court  of  Naples,  which  was  unwilling  to  abandon  its  ca¬ 
pital,  and  too  w'eak,  without  affiftance,  to  attempt  its 
defence.  But,  the  Britifli  general,  difregarding  the  mur¬ 
murs  of  the  one,  and  remonftrances  of  the  other,  perfifled 
in  his  refolution  ;  and,  being  convinced  that  Naples  could 
not  be  defended  with  the  forces  under  his  command,  he 
wifely  determined  not  to  expofe  his  troops  to  the  confe- 
quences  of  their  ardour  and  inexperience,  nor  to  facrifice 
them  to  the  wild  and  extravagant  projedls  of  the  court  of 
Naples. 

In  the  mean  time  a  French  army,  under  the  command 
of  Jofeph  Bonaparte,  afiifted  by  Maffena,  Regnier,  and 
other  generals  of  reputation,  was  advancing  towards 
Naples ;  and  on  the  9th  of  February  its  head-quarters 
were  at  Ferentino,  on  the  frontiers  of  that  kingdom. 
From  this  place  a  proclamation  was  iffued  by  Jofeph  Bo¬ 
naparte,  threatening  the  court  of  Naples  with  the  fevereft 
vengeance  for  its  breach  of  faith,  and  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  Portici ;  but  promifing  to  the  people,  that,  if 
they  fubmitted  to  the  French  arms,  their  religion,  laws, 
and  property,  fhould  be  refpe6!ed.  See  this  proclamation 
at  length  under  the  article  France,  vol.  vii.  p.  888,  9. 

Having  pafled  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  the  French 
advanced  in  three  divifions.  The  right,  commanded  by 
Regnier,  marched  to  Gaeta  without  oppofition,  and  fum- 
moned  the  prince  of  Hefle  Philiplthal,  the  governor  of 
that  place,  to  furrender,  offering  him  honourable  terms 
of  capitulation,  and  warning  him  of  the  inefficacy  of  re¬ 
fiftance.  The  anfwer  of  the  prince  of  Hefle  was  a  deter¬ 
mined  refufal  to  capitulate;  on  which  the  French  at¬ 
tacked  and  carried  the  redoubt  of  St.  Andre,  defended  by 
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ten  pieces  of  cannon ;  but  loft  in  (he  attach  general  Gigny , 
an  excellent  officer,  much  lamented  by  their  army.  The 
centre  divifion,  under  the  comman4  of  Maffiena,  met  with 
no  refiftance  in  its  march  to  Naples,  papua’ Surrendered 
on  the  12th  of  February  ;  and  on  the  15th  joffiph  Ilona* 
parte  entered  Naples,  the  garnlbn  leift  in  that  city’ancj  in 
the  neighbouring  forts  having  previoufly  capitulated. 
Next  day  he  went  publicly  to  miffs,  which  was  celebrated 
by  cardinal  Rufro,  archbiffiop  of  Naples  ;  and,  to  dffplay 
his  devotion  in  a  manner  more  gratifying  to  the  populace, 
he  prelented  a  diamond  necklace  as  an  offering  to  St.  Ja- 
nuarius,  the  tutelary  faint  of  Naples. 

The  unfortunate  king  of  Naples  had  left  his  capital  on 
the  23d  of  January,  1806,  to  ffeek  refuge,  a  fecond  time, 
at  Palermo  ;  and  the  queen  had  followed  his  example. 
Part  of  the  Neapolitan  army  accompanied  the  king  and 
queen  in  their  flight ;  and.a  number  of  perlons,  connefted 
with  the  court,  or  obnoxious  to  the  French,  madje  their 
efcape  along  with  them.  Though  the  king  had  been  al¬ 
ways  a  favourite  with  the  populace,  no  effort  was  made  to 
detain  him,  nor  difpofition  fhown,  as  on  a  former  occafion, 
to  arm  in  his  defence.  The  queen,  was  detefted  by  all 
ranks  of  people,  and  no  fentiment  but  exultation  at¬ 
tended  her  flight.  Her  meddling,  intriguing  character 
muft  ever  have  prevented  her  from  acquiring  popularity; 
but,  to  have  drawn  upon  her  the  univerfal  abhorrence  of 
her  fubjefts,  it  was  neceflary  that  file  fliould  have  dif- 
played  inch  a  vindi&ive  temper,  and  filed  fuch  a  profufion 
of  blood,  as  had  marked  her  return  from  her  former  exile. 
There  was  hardly  a  noble  or  refpeftable  family  in  Naples 
which  had  not  to  lament  fome  viflim  facrificed  on  that 
occafion  to  her  refentment ;  and  fuch  was  the  impreflion 
left  in  their  minds  of  her  cruel,  unrelenting  character, 
that,  when  file  failed  from  Naples,  there  was  but  one  wi!h 
in  the  city,  that  !he  might  never  return  to  it. 

The  duke  of  Calabria,  heir-apparent  of  Naples,  to 
whom  the  king  his  father,  before  his  departure,  had  dele¬ 
gated  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  during  his  own  ab- 
fence,  remained  at  Naples  till  the  7th  of  February.  But, 
having  tried  in  vain  to  open  a  negociation  with  the  French, 
he  abandoned  the  city  on  their  approach,  and  retired, 
with  a  body  of  troops,  to  Calabria,  where  general  Damas, 
a  French  emigrant  in  the  Neapolitan  fervice,  was  at  the 
head  of  a  confiderable  force,  endeavouring  to  organize  a 
levy  en  majje,  for  the  defence  of  that  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  activity  of  the  French,  however,  left  the  Nea¬ 
politan  generals  but  a  fliort  time  to  complete  their  prepa¬ 
rations.  General  Regnier  was  called  from  before  Gaeta, 
and  fent  after  the  fugitives  with  part  of  the  army  which 
had  entered  Naples.  No  Hand  feems  to  have  been  made 
by  the  Neapolitan  generals  till  they  reached  the  frontiers 
of  Calabria;  but,  having  taken  a  ftrong  pofition  at  Lago 
Negro,  they  determined  to  wait  there  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  An  aftion  enfued,  in  which  the  Neapolitans, 
after  attempting  in  vain  to  defend  the  paflage  of  a  fmall 
rivulet,  were  driven  with  great  lofs  from  their  pofition. 
This  aftion,  which  feems  to  have  been  obftinately  dif- 
puted  on  the  part  of  the  Neapolitans,  wasfought  on  the 
6th  of  March.  On  the  two  following  days  Regnier  con¬ 
tinued  to  advance,  driving  fmall  parties  of  the  Neapolitans 
before  him,  and  on  the  9th  he  attacked  their  army  in  its 
entrenched  pofition  at  Campo  Tenefe.  According  to  the 
French  accounts,  the  Neapolitans  behaved  moft  fhame- 
fully  on  this  occafion.  They  are  faid  to  have  fled  at  the 
firft  on-fet,  abandoned  their  cannon  and  baggage,  and  about 
2000  prifoners,  to  the  enemy  ;  and  to  have  difperfed  after 
the  battle  fo  completely,  that  general  Damas  was  unable, 
in  his  flight,  to  collebt  together  more  than  900  infantry 
and  50  horfes.  The  battle  of  Campo  Tenefe,  if  it  de- 
ferve  the  name,  put  an  end  for  the  prefent  to  the  war  in 
Calabria.  Regnier  advanced  to  Neggis  at  the  extremity 
of  the  peninfula,  and  placed  a  French  garrifon  in  the  fort 
of  Scylla.  Another  divifion  of  the  Frenqh  army  marched, 
without  oppofition,  to  Tarcnto,  and  took  poffeffion  of 
3  •,  that 
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that  important  city,  the  moft  conveniently  fituated  of 
any  in  the  kingdom  for  menacing  at  once  both  Sicily  and 
Greece. 

The  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  had  now  fubmitted  to 
the  French  arms,  except  Gaeta  and  Civitelle  del  Tranto, 
in  the  Farther  Abruzzo.  Gaeta,  which  is  fituated  on  the 
point  of  a  rocky  promontory,  walked  on  three  fides  by 
the  fea,  and  on  the  fourth  joined  to  the  continent  by  a 
narrow  ifthmus,  ftrongly  fortified:,  was.  (till  held  by  the 
prince  of  Hefie-Phijipfthal  ;  and  fuch  was  the  ftrength 
of  the  place  and  refolution,  of  the  governor,  that  the 
French  had  no  chance  of  becoming  matters  of  it  without 
a  regular  fiege,  which,  for  want  of  battering-cannon, 
they  were  unable  for  lome  time  to  commence. 

But,  though  no  enemy  appeared  againft  them  in  the 
field,  the  country  they  had  fubdued  was  far  from  being- 
tranquil.  AffalTination,  robberies,  and  other  diforders, 
infeparable  from  a  diffolution  of  government,  broke  out 
at  Naples  and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  re¬ 
quired,  for  their  fupprefiion,  the  molt  rigorous  and  vigi¬ 
lant  police.  Thefe  diforders,  which  filled  the  better  fort 
of  Neapolitans  with  the  molt  difmal  apprehenfions,  were 
fomented  by  the  partifans  and  emiflaries  of  the  old  go¬ 
vernment,  who  thought  to  diflrefs  the  French  by  excit¬ 
ing  diilurbances  in  the  country.  But  fuch  wretched  po¬ 
licy  had  no. other  effeiSl  than  to  alienate  (till  farther  from 
the  exiled  family  all  perfons  of  rank,  property,  or  confi- 
deration,  at  Naples,  and  to  attach  them  more  firmly  to 
the  French  interefi,  from  the  predominance  of  wdiich 
only  they  could  expedl  fecurity  and  protection. 

The  knowledge  that  fuch  were  the  fentiments  of  the 
principal  Neapolitans,  determined  Napoleon  to  make 
known,  without  further  delay,  his  ultimate  intentions 
with  refpeft  to  Naples.  He  had  already  declared  that  the 
exiled  family  lliould  never  return  to  occupy  the  throne 
which  they  had  abandoned.  He  now  ifl'ued  a  decree,  con¬ 
ferring  the  crown  of  Naples  on  his  brother  Jofeph  and  his 
legitimate  heirs-male,  without  prejudice  to  their  eventual 
claim  to  the  throne  of  France;  but  with  a  provifo,  that 
the  crown  of  France  and  that  of  Naples  fhould  never  be 
united  on  the  fame  head. 

In  purfuance  of  this  decree,  which  was  communicated 
to  the  French  fenate  on  the  30th  of  March,  Jofeph  Bona¬ 
parte  cauled  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Naples,  and 
made  all  the  conflituted  authorities  of  the  kingdom  take 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him.  The  city  of  Naples  was  illumi¬ 
nated  on  this  occafion,  with  every  demonifration  of  joy 
and  fatisfaftion  on  the  part  of  the  nobles,  who  were  eager 
to  (how  their  attachment  to  their  new  king,  and  accept  of 
offices  and  diftin&ions  in  his  fervice,  in  order  to  mark, 
not  fo  much  their  devotion  to  him  as  their  averfion  for 
the  exiled  family.  That  thofe,  whofe  families  had  fuf- 
fered  in  the  former  revolution,  and  who  had  fince  lived 
in  baniffiment  or  retirement,  ffiould  join  heartily  in  fup- 
port  of  the  new  government,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
nor  blamed.  But  there  was  a  want  of  decency  and  pro¬ 
priety  in  the  conduct  of  thofe  who,  having  recently  held 
employments  under  the  late  government,  and  enjoyed  its 
favours  and  confidence,  took  this  early  opportunity  of 
renouncing  all  connexion  with  it,  and  of  attaching  them- 
felves  to  the  fortunes  of  their  new  king.  The  marquis 
di  Gallo,  for  example,  muft  have  offended  every  man  of 
honour,  by  the  political  profligacy  he  difplayed  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  office  of  minifter  of  foreign  affairs  from  Jo¬ 
feph  Bonaparte,  within  three  days  after  his  return  from 
Paris,  -where  he  had  been  ambalfador  of  Naples  under 
the  former  government.  Nor  can  the  duke  of  St.  Theo¬ 
dore,  who  accepted  of  a  place  in  the  houfehold  of  the 
new  king,  be  excufed  for  his  defertion  of  the  exiled  mo¬ 
narch,  on  account  of  his  near  relationfhip  to  Caraccioli,  ■ 
when  it  is  confidered  that,  fubfequent  to  the  melancholy 
fate  of  his  kinfman,  he  had  been  ambaffador  of  Naples  at 
the  court  of  Madrid,  and  fo  much  in  the  confidence  of 
their  Neapolitan  majefties  as  to  have  been  felefted  for 
that  poft,  to  ferve  as  a  counfellor  and  director  to  their 
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unfortunate  daughter,  married  to  the  heir-apparent  of 
the  Spanifh  monarch. 

The  afl'umption  of  the  regal  dignity  in  Naples  by  Jo¬ 
feph  Bonaparte,  and  the  defedlion  of  fo  many  perfons  of 
diltindtion,  excited  the  livelieft  indignation  at  the  court 
of  Palermo.  Inftead  of  profiting  by  their  pall  misfor¬ 
tunes,  the  queen  and  duke  of  Calabria  liilened  to  no 
counfels  but  fuch  as  flattered  their  anger  with  plans  of 
vengeance,  or  foothed  their  impatience  with  idle  projects 
for  regaining  their  loft  dominions.  Though  driven  from 
Naples  by  their  inability  to  refill  the  French  arms,  they 
were  now  eager  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  that  kingdom, 
and  confident  of  expelling  from  it  an  enemy  whofe  in- 
vafion  they  had  not  ventured  to  oppofe,  or  even  dared  to 
await.  No  event  had  happened  fince  their  flight  to  en¬ 
courage  them  in  fo  wild  and  unpromiling  an  enterprife. 
They  had  no  foreign  fuccour  to  reckon  upon,  nor  prof- 
pefl  of  any  diverfion  of  importance  in  their  favour.  To 
the  efforts  of  their  Neapolitan  fubjefts  alone  could  they 
look  for  affillance ;  but,  to  expert  a  profperous  ifl'ue  to 
their  attempts  without  farther  aid  than  their  late  fub- 
je£ls  could  afford,  was  to  fuppofe  that  Neapolitans  fight¬ 
ing  to  fubvert  their  government  were  more  formidable 
than  Neapolitans  fighting  in  its  defence.  Plans,  founded 
on  fuch  expectations,  terminated  as  might  have  been  fore- 
feen.  In  fome  of  the  provinces  of  Naples,  emiflaries 
from  the  court  of  Palermo  were  fuccefsful  in  exciting  in- 
furreClions  againft  the  French  ;  and  in  all  they  produced 
a  fpirit  of  reftleftnefs  and  infubordination  which  gave  to 
the  new  government  great  difquietude.  But  no  perma¬ 
nent  good  refulted  from  thefe  difturbances  to  compen- 
fate  the  prefent  evils  to  which  they  led.  Abruzzo  and 
Calabria  were  delivered  for  a  fhort  time  from  the  French 
yoke.  But,  though  the  infurgents  fought  with  unparal¬ 
leled  courage  and  intrepidity,  and  were  fuccefsful  in  many 
encounters,  the  numbers  and  difcipline  of  the  French 
prevailed  in  the  end ;  fo  that,  after  a  fruitlefs  wafle  of 
blood,  and  perpetration  of  atrocities  on  all  fides  difgrace- 
ful  to  humanity,  thefe  provinces  w-ere  again  compelled  to 
acknowledge  Jofeph  Bonaparte  for  their  fovereign. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  fir  Sidney  Smith  had  arrived 
at  Palermo,  in  the  Pompee  of  84.  guns,  and  taken  the 
command  of  the  Engliih  fquadron  deftined  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Sicily,  confining  of  five  fhips  of  the  line,  befides 
frigates,  tranfports,  and  gun-boats.  With  this  force 
under  his  command,  fir  Sidney  failed  to  the  coafl  of 
Italy,  and  began  his  operations  by  introducing  into  Gaeta 
fupplies  of  (lores  and  ammunition,  of  which  its  garrifon 
had  been  greatly  in  want.  Having  performed  this  im¬ 
portant  fervice,  and  left  at  Gaeta  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats, 
under  the  proteftion  of  a  frigate,  to  affilt  in  the  defence 
of  the  place,  he  proceeded  to  the  bay  of  Naples,  fpread- 
ing  fuch  alarm  along  the  coafl,  that  the  French  conveyed 
in  hade  to  Naples  part  of  their  battering  train  from  the 
trenches  before  Gaeta,  in  order  to  protect  the  capital 
from  infult,  and  fecure  it  from  attack.  It  happened  that, 
at  the  moment  when  fir  Sidney  came  in  fight  of  Naples, 
that  city  was  illuminated  on  account  of  Jofeph  Bonaparte 
being  proclaimed  king  of  the  two  Sicilies.  It  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Englifh  admiral  to  have  diflu rbed  their 
feflivity;  but,  as  the  fufferers  from  his  interference  mud 
have  been  the  inhabitants  of  Naples,  and  not  the  French 
troops  or  the  new  king,  he  wdfely  and  humanely  forbore, 
and  made  for  the  ifle  of  Capri,  of  which  he  took  pof- 
feffion  after  a  flight  refiilance,  and  placed  in  it  an  Englifh 
garrifon.  He  then  proceeded  fouthvvard  along  the  coafl, 
giving  the  greatefl  annoyance  every  where  to  the  enemy, 
obflrufting  by  land,  and  intercepting  entirely  by  fea,  their 
communication  along  the  fliore,  fo  as  to  retard  their  ope¬ 
rations  againlt  Gaeta,  which  was  the  chief  purpofe  for 
undertaking  this  expedition. 

On  the  return  of  fir  Sidney  to  Palermo,  after  the  con- 
clufion  of  this  fervice,  he  was  led,  from  the  aflive  turn 
and  fanguine  temper  of  his  mind,  to  enter  with  eagernefs 
into  the  projects  of  the  court,  and  to  fecond  its  views 
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or.  Calabria  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  Finding  him 
favourably  inclined  to  their  fchemes,  and  anxious  to  dif- 
tinguilh  liimfelf  by  fome  great  exploit,  their  Sicilian  ma- 
jefties  invefted  the  Britifh  admiral  with  the  mofc  ample 
authority  in  Calabria,  and  even  conftituted  him  their 
viceroy  in  that  province.  But,  though  aCtive  and  in¬ 
defatigable  in  the  duties  of  his  new  department,  and  fuc- 
cefsful  in  diftributing  money,  arms,  and  ammunition, 
among  the  Calabrians,  he  foon  found  that,  unlefs  an 
Englifh  army  made  its  appearance  in  the  country,  there 
was  no  chance  of  his  producing  an  infurreCtion  againft 
the  French.  It  became,  therefore,  neceflary  for  the  court 
of  Palermo,  either  to  abandon  the  fruit  of  all  its  intrigues 
and  machinations,  or  to  prevail  on  the  commander  of  the 
Englifh  forces  in  Sicily  to  invade  Calabria  with  part  of 
his  army. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Naples,  fir  James  Craig  had 
retired  with  the  Englifh  army  to  Sicily,  and  eftablifhed 
his  head-quarters  at  Medina,  as  the  ftation  belt  adapted 
for  protecting  the  ifland  from  invafion.  There  he  re¬ 
mained  till  April,  w'hen  bad  health  compelled  him  to 
refign  his  command  to  fir  John  Stuart,  who  was  foon 
after  entrufted  by  his  Sicilian  majelty  with  the  defence  of 
the  eaft  coall  of  Sicily  from  Melazzo  to  Cape  Paffaro,  and 
with  the  command  of  the  Sicilian  troops  in  that  diftriCt. 
The  army  continued  in  its  pofition  at  Meflina  till  the  end 
June,  without  attempting  offenfive  operations  againft  the 
enemy.  It  was  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  England 
that  Sicily  fliould  not  fall  under  the  dominions  of  France ; 
and  therefore  fir  John  Stuart,  when  folicited  by  .the 
court  of  Palermo  to  affift  in  its  fchemes  on  Calabria,  hefi- 
tated  long,  and  deliberated  maturely  before  he  complied. 
He  confidered  that  an  expedition  to  Calabria,  however 
it  might  gratify  their  Sicilian  majefties,  could  not,  on  the 
moft  favourable  fuppofition,  lead  to  their  re-eftablifhment 
at  Naples,  nor  even  fecure  to  them  the  poffefTion  of  any 
part  of  their  continental  dominions;  whereas,  if  it  failed, 
it  mull  weaken  the  defence,  and  endanger  the  fafety,  of 
Sicily.  He  was  therefore  averfe  to  fuch  an  expedition, 
and  refufed  to  engage  in  it  when  firft  propofed  to  him; 
but,  overcome  by  the  urgent  and  repeated  inftances  of 
the  Sicilian  government,  encouraged  by  flattering  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  difpofition  of  the  Calabrians,  and  forefeeing 
that,  if  fuccefs  attended  his  firft  operations,  he  fhould  be 
able  at  any  rate  to  deftroy  the  ltores  and  ammunition 
collected  in  Calabria  for  the  invafion  of  Sicily,  he  con- 
fented  at  length  to  land  with  part  of  his  army  on  the 
continent,  and  make  trial  of  the  loyalty  and  affection  of 
the  people  to  their  former  mailers.  The  enterprife, 
which  fir  John  Stuart  thus  reluctantly  undertook,  he  con¬ 
ducted  with  fingular  judgment  and  ability,  and  brought 
to  a  fortunate  conclulion,  with  infinite  glory  to  the 
Britifh  arms,  but  without  any  of  thofe  advantages  to  the 
court  of  Palermo,  which  it  had  fondly  anticipated  from 
the  experiment. 

The  troops  deftined  to  this  expedition  by  fir  John  Stuart, 
amounted  to  about  4800  effective  men.  With  this  fmall 
force  he  landed  on  the  morning  of  the  ift  of  July,  in  a  bay 
in  the  gulph  of  St.  Eufemia,  near  the  northern  frontier  of 
Lower  Calabria.  Little  oppofition  was  made  to  his  land¬ 
ing  by  the  enemy,  who  had  not  yet  collected  their  forces. 
A  proclamation  was  immediately  iffued  by  the  Englifh 
general,  inviting  the  Calabrians  to  join  the  ftandard  of 
their  lawful  fovereign,  and  offering  them  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition  for  their  defence.  Few  or  none,  however,  obeyed 
the  fummons.  Difappointed  in  his  expectations  from  the 
inhabitants,  fir  John  Stuart  was  heiitating  whether  to  re¬ 
embark  his  troops,  when  intelligence  was  brought  to  him 
that  general  Regnier  was  encamped  at  Maula ,  about  ten 
miles  off,  with  an  army  nearly  equal  to  his  own.  Under- 
ftanding  at  the  fame  time  that  the  French  general  was  in 
daily  expectation  of  reinforcements,  he  determined  to 
advance  next  morning(J  uly  4, 1 806),  and  attack  him  before 
they  arrived.  The  two  armies  were  feparated  by  a  plain, 
from  four  to  fix  miles  iu  breadth,  extending  from  fca  to 
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fea,  and  bounded  on  the  north  and  fouth  by  chains  of 
mountains.  The  French  occupied  a  ftrong  pofition  on 
the  floping  fide  of  a  woody  hill,  below  the  village  of 
Maida,  having  the  river  Lamato  in  front,  and  their  flanks 
ftrengthened  by  a  thick  impervious  underwood.  In 
numbers  they  were  greatly  fuperior  to  the  Englifh,  hav¬ 
ing  received  the  expeCted  reinforcement  before  the  battle. 
Their  force  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  about  7000  men, 
while  that  of  the  Englifh  did  not  amount  to  4800.  Had 
Regnier  remained  upon  the  heights,  the  Englifh  muft 
have  attacked  him  with  great  difad  vantage;  and,  though 
the  event  of  the  engagement  would  have  been  probably 
the  fame,  the  lofs  on  their  part  muft  have  been  more  con- 
fiderable :  but,  fortunately,  blinded  by  an  excefs  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  own  troops,  and  an  undue  and  unbounded 
contempt  of  the  enemy,  he  quitted  his  ftrong  pofition, 
and  drew  up  his  army  on  thfe  plain.  The  Englifh,  fur- 
prifed  at  the  number  of  his  troops,  which  was  greater 
than  they  expeCted,  but  in  no  wife  difmayed  by  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  advanced  with  undiminifhed  alacrity  to  the 
attack.  The  aCtion  began  on  the  right  of  the  Englifh 
army.  After  fome  firing,  both  fides  prepared  to  charge 
with  the  bayonet,  and  advanced  with  apparently-equal 
refolution  ;  but  the  French,  who  had  probably  imbibed 
from  their  general  his  contemptuous  opinion  of  the  enemy, 
were  fo  aftonifhed  at  the  firmnefs  with  which  the  Englifh 
advanced  to  the  charge,  that,  ftruck  with  a  fudden  panic, 
they  gave  way  after  the  bayonets  of  the  two  armies  had 
began  to  crofs,  and  endeavoured  to  fave  themfelves  by 
flight.  It  was  too  late,  however,  to  efcape.  They  were 
overtaken  with  immenfe  daughter,  and  in  a  fhort  time 
the  whole  of  the  left  wing  of  their  army  was  totally 
routed  and  difperfed.  The  enemy,  being  thus  completely 
difcomfited  on  their  left,  made  an  effort  with  their  right 
to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  day;  but  they  were  refilled 
with  great  fteadinefs  by  the  Englifh  left,  and  their  cavalry 
being  thrown  into  diforder,  in  an  attempt  to  turn  the 
Englifh  flank  by  an  unexpected  fire  from  the  twentieth 
regiment,  which  landed  during  the  aClion,  and  came  up 
at  this  critical  juncture,  they  abandoned  the  field  of  battle 
with  precipitation,  and  left  an  undifputed  victory  to  their 
opponents.  About  700  French  were  buried  on  the  fpot 
and  1000  prifoners  taken,  among  whom  were  general 
Compere  and  feveral  other  officers  of  rank  ;  but  their 
total  lofs  from  this  conflict  is  eftimated  by  fir  John  Stuart 
at  not  lefs  than  4000  men.  The  Englifh  had  only  forty- 
five  men  killed  and  282  umunded  in  the  aCtion. 

This  glorious  victory,  which  was  gained  on  the  6th  of 
July,  was  the  fignal  for  a  general  infurreCtion  in  both  the 
Calabrias.  The  peafants,  already  prepared  to  take  up 
arms,  rofe  in  every  direction  againft  the  French,  cut  off 
their  ftragglers,  purfued  their  flying  parties,  and  attacked 
their  polls.  The  French,  provoked  by  their  defeat,  and 
exalperated  by  the  cruelty  of  the  infurgents,  who  gave  no 
quarter  to  fuch  as  fell  into  their  hands,  retaliated  with  a 
favagenefs  and  ferocity  more  dilgraceful  to  their  cha¬ 
racter  than  the  panic  terrors  which  had  feized  them  at 
Maida.  The  villages,  which  declared  againft  them,  were 
plundered  and  burned  to  the  ground,  and  the  inhabitants 
maffacred  without  diftinCtion  of  age  or  fex.  This  ufage 
ftill  farther  inflamed  the  Calabrians,  whofe  attacks  on  their 
ports  were  incefl’ant  and  furious,  till,  with  the  affiftance  of 
the  Englifh,  they  drove  them  entirely  out  of  their  country. 
Unable  to  contend  with  their  numerous  and  exafperated 
aflailants,  the  French  were  compelled  at  length  to  eva¬ 
cuate  both  Calabrias,  and  to  abandon  all  the  cannon, 
ltores,  and  ammunition,  which  they  had  collected  in 
thefe  provinces  for  the  invafion  of  Sicily.  Not  a  tingle 
place  along  the  coaft  was  left  in  their  pofleffion  from 
Coohne  to  Sicofa.  Of  9000  men,  which  was  the  amount 
of  their  force  in  Lower  Calabria,  before  the  battle  of 
Maida,  not  above  3000  made  good  their  retreat ;  and  in 
Upper  Calabria  their  lofs  from  the  infurgents,  for  the 
Englifh  did  not  penetrate  into  that  province,  was  by  their 
own  confeffion  very  confiderable. 
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But,  glorious  and  fuccefsful  as  this  expedition  had  been, 
it  foon  appeared  how  far  it  was  from  having  opened  to 
the  king  of  Sicily  any  profpeft  of  regaining  his  kingdom 
of  Naples.  So  fenfible  was  fir  John  Stuart  of  his  inability 
to  maintain  the  ground  he  had  won  in  Calabria,  that 
from  the  plain  of  Maida  he  announced  his  intention 
of  returning  without  lofs  of  time  to  Sicily.  On  the  18th 
of  July  his  head-quarters  were  at  Bagnara  near  Reggio; 
and  on  the  23d,  the  fort  of  Scylla,  oppofite  to  Medina, 
a  place  of  great  importance  for  the  fecure  navigation  of 
the  ftraits,  l’urrendered  to  one  of  his  officers.  The  whole 
of  the  Britiffi  army  was  now  withdrawn  from  Calabria, 
except  the  garrifon  of  Scylla,  and  a  detachment  of  the 
78th  regiment,  under  Col.  M£Leod ;  which  had  been 
lent  in  the  Amphion  frigate  to  the  coaft  near  Catanzaro, 
in  order  to  countenance  and  affift  the  infurgents  in  that 
quarter.  This  fervice  was  effectually  performed  by  Col. 
M‘Leod  and  Capt.  Hofte  of  the  Amphion.  The  French 
under  Regnier  were  feverely  harrafled  in  their  retreat 
along  the  ffiore  from  Catanzaro  to  Cotrone ;  and  the  latter 
place,  with  all  its  magazines  and  itores,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Engliffi. 

General  Acland  was  alfo  difpatched  to  the  bay  of  Na¬ 
ples  with  the  58th  and  8 ill  regiments,  to  make  demon- 
ftrations  in  that  direction,  which  might  alarm  the  enemy, 
and  deter  him  from  fending  reinforcements  to  Calabria. 
General  Acland  was  not  abiolutely  prohibited  from  land¬ 
ing  his  troops ;  but  he  was  directed  not  to  expofe  his 
foldiers  to  that  danger,  unlefs  he  had  a  profpeCt  of  effect¬ 
ing  fome  objeCt  of  real  and  permanent  utility.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  was  in  the  mean  time  actively,  if  not  judicioufly, 
employed  along  the  coaft,  affifting  the  infurgents  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  fupplying  them  with  provilions, 
and  conveying  them  from  one  place  to  another  in  the 
veflels  under  his  command.  By  thefe  exertions  he  con¬ 
tributed  materially  to  extend  the  infurreCtion  along  the 
coaft,  and  to  expel  the  enemy  from  the  watch-towers  and 
caftles  which  they  occupied  upon  the  ffiore.  Thefe  ope¬ 
rations  were,  in  fome  inftances,  of  ufe,  by  fecuring  a  fafer 
and  better  anchorage  for  his  (hips ;  but,  in  others,  the 
blood  and  treafure  which  they  coft  exceeded  the  value 
of  his  acquifitions.  No  Britiffi  troops  were  ftationed  any¬ 
where  to  maintain  his  conquefts,  except  in  the  ifle  of 
Capri,  which  was  kept  as  a  place  of  refrefhment  for  the 
navy:  but  a  number  of  ports  were  occupied  and  garri- 
foned  by  the  infurgents ;  fuch  as  Amantea,  Scalea,  and 
the  ifle  of  Dino,  on  the  coaft  of  Upper  Calabria,  and  Ma- 
ratea,  Sapei,  Camerota,  Palinuro,  and  other  places,  in  the 
bay  of  Policaftro.  The  chief,  or  rather  foie,  ufe  of  thefe 
ports  confifted  in  the  protection  which  they  afforded  to 
the  anchorage  upon  the  coaft,  and  facilities  thereby  given 
to  the  Britiffi  and  Neapolitan  fmall  craft  of  intercepting 
the  coafting-communications  of  the  enemy,  fo  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fupply  of  his  army  in  Calabria  with  cannon, 
which,  from  the  badnefs  of  the  roads,  it  was  importable  for 
hint  to  convey  by  land. 

The  lofs  of  Gaeta,  which  furrendered  to  the  French 
foon  after  the  battle  of  Maida,  more  than  counterbalanced 
thefe  trifling  fuccefles  in  other  parts  of  the  coaft.  While 
the  prince  of  Hefl'e  continued  to  have  the  command  of 
Gaeta,  that  place  was  gallantly  defended  ;  and  fallies 
were  repeatedly  made  with  the  greateft  fuccefs,  by  which 
the  operations  of  the  enemy  were  impeded,  their  cannon 
fpikcd,  and  their  batteries  taken  and  deftroyed.  But  the 
prince  of  Hefle  having  been  wounded  by  a  fplinter,  and 
removed  for  his  recovery  to  Palermo,  and  the  French 
having  at  length  brought  their  artillery  to  aft  upon  the 
place,  the  lieutenant-governor,  Col.  Hotz,  faw  himfelf 
forced  to  capitulate  on  the  18th  of  July.  The  garrifon 
obtained  very  honourable  terms.  The  following  is  the 
principal  article  of  the  capitulation  :  “  In  confideration 
of  the  brave  defence  made  by  the  garrifon,  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  embark  with  their  arms  and  provifions  ;  it  be¬ 
ing  underftood  that  the  troops  which  compofe  it  flrall 
not  carry  arms  nor  ferve  againft  France  and  her  allies, 
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nor  againft  thofe  of  his  majefty  Jofeph  Napoleon,  during 
one  year  and  a  day,  either  upon  the  continent  or  in  the 
illands.  Eight  pieces  of  cannon  are  granted  to  the  gar¬ 
rifon  ;  the  reft  of  the  artillery,  that  of  the  fortrefs,  and  all 
the  magazines,  as  well  as  the  ammunition,  victuals,  and 
other  military  effeCts,  flrall  be  faithfully  delivered  up  to 
the  French  army,  without  dilapidation.  At  the  fame  time, 
provifions  for  ten  days  (hall  be  granted  to  the  garrifon.” 

The  furrender  of  Gaeta  cut  oft'  the  communication  with 
the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  the 
fpirit  of  difafteCtion  was  as  ltrong  as  in  the  fouth ;  and 
let  at  liberty  a  force  of  i(5,ooo  men,  previoully  employed 
in  that  fiege,  to  act  againft  the  Calabrians.  A  decree 
was  iflued  at  Naples  on  the  31ft  of  July,  declaring  the 
two  Calabrias  in  a  date  of  war,  and  fubjeCting  them  to 
all  the  rigours  of  military  law.  Mafiena,  inverted  with 
defpotic  authority,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  lent  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  The  in¬ 
furgents  were  not  in  fufficjent  force  to  meet  him  in  the 
field  ;  and  were  too  much  divided  among  themfelves  to 
attempt  any  enterprife  of  importance,  even  againft  his 
outpofts.  The  difficulty  of  tranfporting  artillery  over 
the  mountains  retarded  his  operations ;  but  his  progrefs, 
though  flow,  was  uninterrupted,  and  his  fuccefles,  though 
often  dearly  bought,  w'ere  not  checked  by  any  reverie. 
On  the  16th  of  Auguft,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French 
army  entered  Cofenza,  the  capital  of  Upper  Calabria;  and 
before  the  beginning  of  September  they  had  recovered 
pofleffion  of  the  whole  of  that  province,  excepting  Aman¬ 
tea,  Scalea,  and  fome  other  places  upon  the  coaft.  But 
it  was  fome  time  before  they  penetrated  in  force  into  the 
Lower  Calabria.  Their  head-quarters,  in  December, 
w'ere  (till  at  Cofenza  and  Fiume  Freddo,  in  Upper  Cala¬ 
bria,  though  their  advanced  ports  had  long  before  been 
at  Monteleone  and  Mileto,  about  thirty  miles  diftant 
from  Scylla.  Cotrone  did  not  fall  into  their  hands  till 
the  end  of  the  year;  nor  Amantea,  the  laft  place  held  by 
the  infurgents  upon  the  coaft,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
enfuing  fpring. 

The  Calabrian  infurgents,  or  majj't  as  they  were  called, 
W'ere  compofed  of  the  loweft,  worft,  and  moll  miferable, 
of  the  country-people  and  villagers.  Attracted  by  pay 
or  the  hope  of  plunder  to  the  llandard  under  which  they 
fought,  no  confidence  could  be  repofed  on  their  fidelity ; 
and,  though  individually  brave,  when  aflembled  in  bodies 
no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  their  fteadinefs.  While 
the  French  w’ere  ltill  at  a  diftance,  a  report  was  brought 
to  the  mafft  in  Lower  Calabria,  that  the  enemy  was  ad*- 
vancing  to  attack  them,  on  which  the  capi,  or  chiefs  of 
the  majje,  fled  in  the  molt  lhameful  manner;  and  the  mafic, 
abandoned  by  their  leaders,  after  recovering  from  their 
firft  panic,  broke  out  in  fuch  adds  of  murder,  cruelty,  and 
rapine,  that  it  became  neceflary  for  fir  John  Stuart  to  crols 
over  to  Scylla,  and  fend  detachments  of  Britiffi  troops 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  put  a  flop  to  their  ex- 
cefles.  Many  of  the  capi,  or  chiefs  of  the  infurgents, 
were  men  of  infamous  character,  w'ho  had  juftly  forfeited 
their  lives  to  the  laws  of  their  country.  Galley-flaves, 
polluted  with  every  crime  and  prepared  for  every  atro¬ 
city,  were  collected  by  order  of  the  court  of  Palermo,  and 
landed  among  its  former  fubjeCts,  in  order  to  keep  alive 
the  infurreCtion,  and  render  defperate  the  hope  of  accom¬ 
modation  with  the  enemy.  The  confequences  of  employ¬ 
ing  fuch  agents  to  conduCt  the  war  may  be  eafily  imagined. 
Murder  and  rapine  lpread  univerfally  over  the  country. 
The  lawlefs  and  vicious  combined  againft  the  orderly 
and  well-difpoled.  Thofe  who  had  property  were  op- 
prefled  and  plundered  by  thofe  who  had  none;  and  many 
victims  were  lacrificed  to  private  refentment,  under  the 
malk  and  pretence  of  public  duty.  The  French,  irri¬ 
tated  by  cruelties  which  the  humanity  of  fir  John  Stuart 
interpofed  ineffectually  to  prevent,  retaliated  on  the  in¬ 
furgents  with  a  barbarity  equal  to  their  owm.  Priloners 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands  were  (hot  inftantly,  on 
the  falfe  and  monftrous  pretext,  that  they  were  rebels 
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againft  Jofeph  Bonaparte.  Villages,  which  refufed  to 
admit  French  troops  within  their  walls,  or  to  pay  the 
contributions  demanded  from  them,  were  pillaged  and 
burned;  and  in  fome  atrocious  cafes,  the  wretched  in¬ 
habitants  were  included,  without  mercy  or  diftindtion, 
in  the  conflagration,  and,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
prevented  by  French  foldiers  from  making  their  efcape 
from  the  flames  that  continued  their  habitations. 

When  fir  John  Stuart  returned  to  Meflina  from  his 
glorious  expedition  in  Calabria,  he  found  lieutenant- 
general  Fox  arrived  there  from  Gibraltar,  with  a  corn- 
million  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  Britifli  forces  in 
Italy.  General  Fox  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
army  on  the  29th  of  July;  and  immediately  appointed 
fir  John  Stuart  to  conduct  the  war,  wdiich  he  had  begun 
with  fo  much  fuccefs,  in  the  two  Calabrias.  This  office 
fir  John  Stuart  moll  readily  undertook,  and  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  it,  made  a  fecond  expedition  to  Calabria,  for 
the  purpofe  of  reftcring  fome  degree  of  order  in  that 
country,  and  repreffing  the  exceffes  of  the  maffe ;  but, 
when  fir  John  Moore,  his  fenior  officer,  joined  the  army 
with  reinforcements  from  England  and  became,  of  courfe, 
fecond  in  command,  he  preferred  returning  home  to 
England,  to  continuing  third  in  command  in  Italy. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  fir  John  Moore,  that  gallant 
and  experienced  officer  was  difpatched  along  the  coafl:  to 
the  bay  of  Naples,  to  collect  information  of  the  ftate  of 
the  country,  and  to  confer  with  fir  Sidney  Smith  about 
operations  in  which  the  affiftance  of  the  navy  might  be 
wanted.  The  refult  of  fir  John  Moore’s  inquiries  was 
unfavourable  to  any  new  expedition  to  the  continent. 
He  found  the  population  of  Naples  difcontented  and 
ready  to  attempt  an  infurredtion,  if  encouraged  by  the 
prefence  of  a  confiderable  Britiffi  army ;  but,  without 
fome  profpedt  of  co-operation  from  the  upper  part  of 
Italy,  he  faw  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  encouraging 
thete  difpofitions  ;  and,  with  refpedt  to  the  war  in  Cala¬ 
bria,  he  was  fatisfied  that,  by  fupplying  the  people  with 
arms  and  ammunition  and  exciting  them  to  infurredtion, 
we  were  merely  organifing  and  keeping  alive  a  predatory 
civil  war,  ruinous  and  deitrudtive  to  individuals,  while  it 
was  unattended  with  any  real  or  permanent  benefit  to 
ourtelves  or  to  our  ally.  The  information  colledted  by 
general  Fox  at  Medina,  and  the  conduft  of  the  maffe  in 
Lower  Calabria,  coincided  with  the  report  of  fir  John 
Moore,  and  determined  general  Fox  to  make  no  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  continent,  unlefs  fome  more  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  prefented  itfelf ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  withhold 
from  the  maffe  fupplies  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
they  were  obvioufly  employing  in  other  ufes  than  fuch  as 
a  Britifli  general  could  approve  of. 

This  determination  was  far  from  being  acceptable  at 
Palermo,  where  the  court  liftened  greedily  to  every  plan 
propofed  to  it  for  the  recovery  of  Naples,  and  thought 
always  the  laft  project  laid  before  it  the  fureft  to  fucceed. 
The  marquis  di  Circello,  who  had  been  appointed  mi- 
nifter  of  foreign  affairs  on  the  refignation  of  fir  John 
Adton,  was  a  perfon  of  very  middling  abilities,  but  high 
in  favour  with  the  queen,  and  implicitly  devoted  to  her 
fervice.  It  was  natural  for  fuch  a  minifter,  defirous  of 
plealing  /im/j  a  queen,  and  indifferent  or  blind  to  all  other 
confequences,  to  propofe  to  the  commander  of  the  Britiffi 
forces,  to  engage,  in  conjunction  with  the  troops  of  his 
Sicilian  majelty,  in  a  combined  attack  upon  Naples:  A 
temporary  pof'effion  of  that  city,  he  argued,  though  it  were 
for  twenty  four  hours  only,  if  it  did  no  other  good,  would  at 
leaf,  enable  their  majefties  to  tahe  vengeance  on  their  rebel¬ 
lious  J'ubjeEls.  Such  a  confiderntion  was  not  calculated  to 
difpofe  a  Britiffi  officer  in  favour  of  their  plan  ;  but  there 
were  other  reafons,  befides  the  difgutt  arifing  from  the 
difclofure  of  fuch  views,  which  determined  general  Fox 
to  exprefs,  in  the  moft  peremptory  manner,  his  decided 
difapprobation  of  the  projedt,  and  to  fignify  that  it  was 
totally  impoffible  for  the  Britifli  army  to  co-operate  in 
fuch  an  expedition. 
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Thwarted  in  its  plan  of  operations  by  the  refufal  of  the 
Englifh  general  to  co-operate  in  a  projedt  at  once  ufelefs 
and  diabolical,  the  court  of  Palermo  was  ultimately  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  its  defigns  upon  Naples;  though  it 
affedted  for  fome  time  an  intention  of  purfuing  the  enter- 
prife  with  its  own  forces,  the  greater  part  of  which  it 
affembled  on  the  north  coafl:  of  Sicily,  under  the  prince 
of  Heffe,  on  pretence  of  infpedting,  arming,  and  clothing, 
the  troops.  But,  when  the  relolution  of  general  Fox 
not  to  concur  in  the  expedition  was  found  to  be  unal¬ 
terably  fixed,  the  project  was  entirely  given  up,  though 
with  fome  reludtance  and  ill-humour  againft  the  Eng- 
liffi. 

Naples  and  Sicily  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  two 
diftindt  kingdoms  till  we  come  to  the  year  1815.  At  the 
fame  time  that  Jofeph  Bonaparte  was  made  king  of  Na¬ 
ples,  Joachim  Murat,  Napoleon’s  brother-in-law,  was  de¬ 
clared  duke  of  Cleves  and  Berg.  About  the  middle  of 
the  year  1808,  it  was  thought  fit  to  make  Jofeph  Bona¬ 
parte  king  of  Spain,  and  Murat  was  then  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Naples.  Such  important  changes  were  con¬ 
tinually  making  about  this  time,  that  this  alteration 
palled  as  an  ordinary  occurrence,  and  is  indeed  fcarcely 
noticed  in  our  annual  regifters. 

In  June  1809,  a  fruitlefs  expedition  againft  Naples  was 
undertaken  by  fir  John  Stuart,  w'ho  commanded  the 
Britiffi  forces  in  Sicily.  Sir  John  firft  proceeded  againft 
Ifchia  and  Procida,  and  in  a  ffiort  time  captured  both 
thefe  iflands ;  but  this  fuccefs  only  afforded  the  means 
for  afeertaining  that  the  great  objedt  of  the  expedition 
was  unattainable.  Murat  had  recalled  a  confiderable 
force  which  was  on  its  march  to  co-operate  with  the 
French  in  the  north  :  he  had  likewife  collected  a  body  of 
national  guards,  and  wras  further  reinforced  by  the  troops 
which  had  taken  poffeffion  of  the  papal  ftates.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  refiftance  to  be  expedted  from  this  concen¬ 
trated  force,  the  apathy  of  the  Neapolitans,  to  any  pro- 
pofal  of  deliverance,  operated  as  a  ferious  obftacle.  They 
chofe  to  fubmit  to  Joachim  the  ufurper  rather  than  make 
any  effort  to  reftore  their  legitimate  fovereign,  from  whom 
they  had  not  been  taught  to  expedl  any  very  earned:  en¬ 
deavours  for  the  bettering  of  their  condition.  Still  lefs 
w'ere  they  defirous  to  tafte  of  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
queen,  even  for  though  it  were  for  four-aud-twenty  hours 
only ;  (fee  above.)  Some  farther  particulars  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition  will  be  found  under  the  article  London,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  196. 

Sicily,  Calabria,  and  the  coafl:  of  Naples,  were  the  feenes 
of  a  few'  gallant  adtions,  though  of  little  importance,  in 
the  year  1811.  for  which  fee  the  fame  article,  p.  265.  But 
both  kingdoms,  as  we  may  call  them,  were  comparatively 
tranquil.  Joachim  of  Naples  made  no  attempts  to  difturb 
the  Englith  troops  in  their  occupancy  of  Sicily;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  importance  of  Sicily,  the  refources 
which  it  might  be  made  to  afford,  and  the  means  neceffary 
to  be  taken  for  conciliating  the  affedtions  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  roufing  them  againft  the  enemy,  feem  never  to 
have  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  Ferdinand  or  his 
minifters.  When  the  royal  family  were  driven  a  fecond 
time  to  Sicily  for  ffielter  and  protedtion,  the  Sicilians  had 
vainly  imagined,  that,  in  return  for  their  affiftance  and 
fidelity,  they  would  be  relieved  from  jealous  and  injurious 
reftridtions  on  their  commerce  and  navigation,  and  raifed 
to  greater  w-eight  and  confideration  in  the  councils  of 
their  fovereign  than  they  had  hitherto  attained.  Their 
ancient  conllitution,  the  venerable  forms  of  which  were 
Hill  exifting,  they  were  defirous  to  re-eftabliffi;  and, 
no  lefs  attached  to  the  Englith  by  ancient  traditions 
than  by  hatred  of  the  French,  they  fondly  expedted 
from  us  afliftance  and  countenance  in  this  great  un¬ 
dertaking.  But  it  has  been  the  misfortune  of  England, 
in  the  long  war  the  has  fuftained  againft  the  different 
rulers  of  France,  that,  whether  contending  with  a  re¬ 
public,  an  oligarchy,  or  a  monarchy,  the  has  never  had 
the  people  of  any  country  on  her  fide.  The  protec- 
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Trefs  and  champion  of  the  old  governments  of  Europe, 
the  has  never  availed  herfelf  of  her  power  and  influence 
to  mediate  between  the  prejudices  and  fears  of  her  allies 
and  the  juft  claims  and  expectations  of  their  fubjedls. 
Kingdom  after  kingdom  has  been  fubdued,  throne  after 
throne  has  been  fubverted,  without  teaching  governments 
that  there  is  no  fafety  for  them  but  in  the  aft'eCtion  of 
their  people,  and  that  the  price  of  affedfion  is  to  deferve 
•it  and  return  it.  Two  expulfions  from  Naples  had  not 
imprefled  thefe  lefions  on  the  court  of  Palermo.  The 
Sicilians  were  neglefled  and  defpifed  ;  their  grievances 
were  not  redrefled  ;  their  complaints  were  not  liftened  to  ; 
their  government  was  in  the  hands  of  ftrangers,  fur- 
rounded  by  traitors ;  and  the  power  of  England,  inftead  of 
being  extended  to  their  relief,  ferved  only  to  uphold  the 
authority  of  thefe  who  flighted  and  opprelfed  them. 

Nothing  could  be  more  deteftable  to  the  Sicilians,  than 
the  authority  of  the  court  of  Palermo,  adminiftered  by  an 
intriguing  and  arbitrary  queen  of  foreign  race  ;  and  they 
would  gladly  have  feen  the  fovereign  power  aflumed  by 
the  Englifh,  who  were  in  fadt  mafters  of  the  country;  but 
fuch  an  adt  was  prohibited  by  the  faith  due  to  a  nominal 
ally,  whofe  rights  this  nation  had  undertaken  to  defend. 
As  long,  therefore,  as  we  appeared  in  the  character  of 
fatellites  to  fuch  a  court,  we  could  not  expedt  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  people.  At  the  fame  time  the  queen, 
who  felt  lief  authority  circumfcribed  by  the  prefence  of 
the  Englilh,  viewed  our  interference  with  jealoufy  and 
averfion,  and  was  even  fuppofed  defirous  of  making  terms 
with  the  French  court,  and  eftablilhing  its  influence  in 
the  ifland.  In  fuch  a  contrariety  of  interefts,  it  is  obvious 
that  nothing  but  mutual  fufpicion  and  ill-will  could  take 
place. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  three  royal  edidls  were 
iflued  from  the  Sicilian  court  which  gave  much  diflatif- 
fadlion,  as  affording,  it  is  faid,  an  unprecedented  example 
of  levying  money  on  the  fubjedts  of  this  ifland  without 
the  form  of  their  confent.  One  of  thefe  related  to  in¬ 
demnities  to  be  given  to  ecclefiaftical  communities  from 
whom  certain  eftates  were  alienated ;  another,  to  a  lot¬ 
tery  for  the  fale  of  thefe  eftates  ;  and  the  third  impofed  a 
tax  of  one  per  cent,  upon  all  payments.  This  laft  being 
confldered  as  extremely  detrimental  to  commerce,  a  re- 
monftrance  againft  it  was  prefented  by  the  Britifh  mer¬ 
chants  in  Palermo,  but  without  eftedt.  The  Sicilian 
barons  refident  at  Palermo  drew  up  a  proteftation  againft 
this  royal  demand  upon  the  properties  of  the  people  with¬ 
out  a  regular  application  to  what  is  called  their  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  the  refult  of  which  was  the  arreft  of  feveral  of 
thefe  noblemen,  and  their  exile  to  the  neighbouring 
iflands.  The  great  abufes  prevalent  in  the  government 
of  Sicily  were  feverely  animadverted  upon  by  fome  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  when  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  moved  for  a  renewal  of  the  annual  fubfidy 
of  400,000!.  paid  to  the  court.  It  was  faid,  that,  while 
affording  fuch  aid  and  protedlion  to  Sicily,  it  was  but 
right  that  we  fhould  ufe  every  endeavour  to  corredt  the 
vices  of  its  government,  which  was,  without  hefitation, 
denominated  the  mod  profligate  in  exiftence,  and  its 
people  the  moft  opprelfed ;  and,  though  the  minifter  de¬ 
precated  the  ufe  of  fuch  language,  as  of  dangerous  con- 
fequence,  yet  the  fadt  was  not  attempted  to  be  denied. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1812,  Ferdinand,  by  a  folemn 
inftrument,  bellowed  on  his  eldeftfon  Francis  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  “  Vicar  General  of  Sicily,  with  the  ample  title  of 
Alter  Ego,  and  the  exercife  of  all  the  rights,  prerogatives, 
pre-eminencies,  and  powers,  which  could  be  exercifed  by 
the  king  himfelf.”  The  reafon  given  for  this  was,  that 
his  majefty  might  withdraw  for  a  while  from  ferious  ap¬ 
plication,  and  breathe  the  air  of  the  country  by  the  advice 
of  his  phyficians. 

Naples  itfelf  was  at  this  time  fo  tranquil,  that  Napoleon 
ventured  to  take  king  Joachim  with  him  on  his  difaftrous 
expedition  into  Ruffta  this  year.  His  troops  fuffered  in 
common  with  the  reft.  On  the  1 8th  of  October,  a  bril- 
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liant  affair  took  place  between  the  advanced-guard  of 
the  French  and  Ruffian  armies  near  Mofcow,  in  which 
the  former,  under  Murat,  were  defeated  with  great  lofs. 
Marfhal  Kutufoff,  having  learnt  that  the  corps  of  Vidlor 
had  quitted  Smolenlko  to  reinforce  the  grand  army,  re- 
folved  to  attack  the  advanced-guard,  being  45,000  ftrong, 
in  order  to  defeat  Murat  before  the  junction  of  Victor, 
and  before  Napoleon  could  fupport  him  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army.  Thirty-eight  pieces  of  cannon  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ruffians,  as  well  as  a  llandard  of 
honour  belonging  to  the  ill  regiment  of  cuiraffiers. 
They  made  1 500  prifoners,  amongft  whom  was  a  general ; 
and  2000  men  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle. 

But,  after  the  next  campaign,  when  all  was  loft,  and 
Napoleon’s  fate  feemed  partly  decided,  Murat  joined  the 
confederacy  againft  his  friend  and  brother.  In  Italy, 
however,  the  war  was  ftill  vigoroufly  maintained  by  the 
viceroy,  Eugene  Beauharnois.  The  talk  of  this  officer 
was  certainly  very  arduous,  as  Joachim  king  of  Naples 
was  now  acting  in  concert  with  the  Auftrian  general 
Bellegarde  againft  him.  The  difaffedtion  of  this  fovereign 
to  Napoleon  materially  aftedled  the  operations  of  the 
hoftile  armies  in  France.  It  prevented  the  viceroy  (whofe 
army  was  fuperior  to  that  under  Bellegarde)  from  fend¬ 
ing  any  reinforcements  to  Bonaparte;  and  not  only  gave 
confidence  to  the  allies,  but  enabled  them  to  undertake 
operations  which  they  otherwife  never  would  have  ven¬ 
tured  upon.  According  to  the  treaty  of  alliance,  which 
was  concluded  between  the  emperor  of  Auflria  and  the 
king  of  Naples  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1814,  the 
latter  agreed  to  furnilh  20,000  men,  to  adt  in  concert  udth 
the  Auftrians  till  the  end  of  the  war  :  in  return  for  which, 
the  emperor  guaranteed  to  the  king  and  his  heirs  the 
polfelfion  of  the  dominions  adlually  held  by  him  in  Italy, 
and  promifed  his  mediation  to  induce  the  allies  to  accede 
to  this  guarantee. 

The  French  general  Grenier,  having  marched  from 
Reggio  by  Guaftalla,  in  order  to  eftedt  a  jundlion  with 
the  viceroy,  the  king  of  Naples,  on  the  5th  of  March, 
after  reinforcing  the  Auftrian  advanced-guard,  caufed  an 
attack  to  be  made  on  the  divifion  of  Severoli,  in  which 
he  drove  it  back,  with  confiderable  lofs,  under  the  walls 
of  Reggio;  and,  on  the  7th,  his  movements  threatening 
to  cut  off  the  enemy’s  retreat  on  Parma,  they  evacuated 
Reggio,  and  retreated  behind  the  Enza.  Nothing  of  any 
confequence,  however,  occurred  in  this  quarter,  the  vice¬ 
roy  continuing  to  maintain  himlelf  with  great  firmnefs. 
The  events  which  had  taken  place  at  Paris  were  ftill  un¬ 
known  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  near  the  middle  of 
April  ;  (Napoleon’s  abdication  was  figned  on  the  6th.) 
The  king  of  Naples,  on  the  12th  of  that  month,  forced 
the  paflage  of  the  Taro,  and  purfued  the  enemy  as  far  as 
Firenzuolo.  On  the  next  day  he  renewed  his  attack,  and 
threw  a  bridge  over  the  Sacca,  in  which  operation  he  was 
vigoroufly  oppoled,  but  without  preventing  its  execution. 
Murat  then  advanced  with  his  army  within  a  league  of 
Placentia.  The  lofs  in  thefe  adtions  was  very  confiderable 
on  both  fides,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  ufelels 
expenfes  of  the  war.  An  armiftice,  which  was  concluded 
on  the  16th,  between  the  viceroy  and  the  commanders  of 
the  allied  forces,  clofed  all  further  military  operations. 
By  the  terms  of  the  armiftice,  the  French  troops  were  to 
crofs  the  Alps,  and  the  Italian  troops  to  continue  to  oc¬ 
cupy  that  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  which  had  not 
yet  been  poflefled  by  the  forces  of  the  allies. 

After  the  departure  of  Napoleon  for  Elba,  and  the 
eftablifliment  of  a  general  peace  among  the  greater  powers, 
a  congrefs  aflembled  at  Vienna,  on  the  25th  of  September, 
1814,  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  the  fmaller  ones,  and  toreftore 
the  balance  of  Europe,  as  it  was  called.  Before  the  clofe 
of  the  year,  it  was  underftood  that  the  cafe  of  Murat,  as 
king  of  Naples,  gave  rife  to  much  difeuffion  at  this  con¬ 
grefs;  and  that  the  Bourbon  government  was  ufing  every 
effort  to  get  the  old  family  reftored.  Murat  was  certainly 
placed  in  a  critical  fituation.  A  mere  foldier  of  fortune, 
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wifh  no  other  title  than  his  fword,  he  could  not  but  be 
'regarded  by  the  regular  and  hereditary  lovereigns  of 
Europe  as  an  intruder  intotheir  dignity,  and  a  remaining 
exception  to  that  principle  of  return  to  the  ancient  order 
df  things  which  governed  the  political  movements  of  the 
time.  Clolely  bordered  on  one  fide  by  a  perpetual  com¬ 
petitor  for  his  dominions  in  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  head  of  the  catholic  religion, 
from  whom  he  withheld  part  of  the  patrimony  of  the 
church,  and  both  of  whom  had  powerful  fupporters,  he 
was  obliged  to  exercil’e  conftant  vigilance  againft  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  force  or  policy.  In  this  fituation,  his  foie  re¬ 
liance  mud  have  been  on  the  attachment  of  his  fubjedts ; 
and  he  appears  not  to  have  been  inattentive  to  the  means 
of  acquiring  this  advantage  afforded  him  by  the  notorious 
defedts  of  the  former  Neapolitan  government.  The  coun¬ 
cil  of  date  and  the  court  of  caffation  having  waited  on 
him  upon  the  8  th  of  May,  he  made  an  add  refs  to  the 
former,  in  which  he  faid,  “  The  independence  of  our 
country  is  enfured  :  I  propofe  to  enfure  its  profperity 
alfo,  by  a  conffitution  which  Ihall  be  at  the  fame  time  a 
fafeguard  to  the  throne  and  to  the  fubjedt.  The  bafes  of 
it  fhall  be  fixed  agreeably  to  the  opinions  of  the  moll 
enlightened  ftatefmen  of  the  kingdom.”  He  repeated  the 
fame  fentiments  to  the  court  of  caffation  ;  adding,  doubt- 
lefs  to  infpire  confidence,  “  There  are  no  facrifices,  no 
efforts,  which  I  have  not  made  to  enfure  the  independence 
of  the  Neapolitans;  it  is  henceforth  guaranteed  by  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  by  my  relations  with  the  fovereigns 
with  whom  I  am  in  alliance.”  At  the  fame  time  there 
was  publilhed  at  Ancona  an  order  of  the  day,  conftituting, 
for  the  prefent,  the  banks  of  the  Metauro  the  feparation 
of  the  countries  occupied  by  the  Neapolitan  army  from 
the  dominions  of  the  pope. 

In  Auguft  it  was  announced  from  Rome,  that  the  Nea¬ 
politans  ltill  kept  poffeflion  of  the  marquifate  of  Ancona, 
Macerata,  and  Ferrara;  and  that  the  benefits  of  the  re¬ 
volution  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  were  not  felt  there,  the 
priefts  being  imprifoned,  refpedlable  perfons  ill-treated, 
and  their  property  confifcated.  Joachim,  indeed,  was  not 
one  of  the  fovereigns  from  whom  a  relloration  of  the 
church  to  its  former  fplendour  was  to  be  expected.  In 
order,  probably,  to  free  himfelf  from  objects  of  fufpicion, 
he  had  iffued  a  decree  relative  to  ftrangers,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  more  than  a  thoufand  foreigners  in 
employment  quitted  the  country,  and  five  hundred  peti¬ 
tions  for  naturalization  were  prelented  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  was  directed  to  examine  them  with  the  moll 
fcrupulous  attention.  The  Neapolitans  are  faid  to  have 
been  much  gratified  with  this  meafure.  Some  partifans 
of  the  old  government  were  arrelted,  who  were,  doubtlefs, 
the  perfons  alluded  to  in  the  article  from  Rome.  The 
official  journal  of  Naples  at  this  time  mentioned  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  prince  Moliterno  at  Rome,  who,  not  being  able 
to  obtain  a  paflport  for  Naples,  had  eftablilhed  liimlelf  at 
that  capital,  in  order  to  foment  intrigues  in  the  Neapolitan 
kingdom.  For  this  purpofe  he  had  affociated  to  himfelf 
a  few  relllefs  fpirits,  whom  he  had  made  the  agents  of  a 
confpiracy  diredted  againft  the  Marche  of  Ancona  and 
the  Abruzzos.  The  journal  treated  thefe  machinations 
with  great  contempt;  but  it  foon  afterwards  appeared, 
that  the  army  of  Naples  had  been  railed  to  its  full  com¬ 
plement  of  50,000  men,  corps  of  which  were  daily  re¬ 
viewed  by  Murat.  The  military  divifion  of  Naples,  on 
September  ill,  prefented  a  very  loyal  addrefs  to  king 
Joachim,  in  which  they  affirmed  the  ferttiments  of  the 
army  to  be  “  eternal  attachment  to  his  majelly  and  his 
dynally,  entire  obedience  to  his  orders,  and  inviolable 
fidelity  to  his  throne  ;”  and  they  pledged  their  lives  to 
his  fervice,  after  the  example  of  all  their  brothers  in  arms 
who  had  had  the  honour  of  ferving  under  him.  That 
he  might  not  appear  indifferent  to  thole  devotional  feel¬ 
ings  which,  in  the  midlt  of  the  grolfelt  licentioufnefs,  the 
Neapolitans  are  fo  fond  of  indulging,  Joachim  and  his 
queen,  with  all  the  royal  family,  paid  a  vilit  in  great 
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ceremony  to  the  fandluary  of  the  Virgin,  called  the  Foot 
of  the  Grotto,  and  dilplayed  all  the  ufual  marks  of  piety 
on  the  occaiion. 

About  the  clofe  of  September,  Neapolitan  troops  were 
continually  arriving  at  Ancona  by  fea  and  land.  Nothing 
could  now  be  of  greater  importance  to  Joachim  than  to 
lecure  the  friendship  of  the  emperor  of  Aultria,  with  whom 
their  co-operation  before  the  termination  of  the  war  had 
connected  him  more  intimately  . than  with  any  other  power. 
The  duke  of  Rocca-Romana,  his  mailer  of  the  horfe,  hav¬ 
ing  been  lent  on  a  miffion  to  that  emperor,  arrived  at 
Portici  on  Odtober  29,  on  his  return,  bringing  with  him 
a  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  two 
powers,  together  with  the  affurances  of  the  emperor’s 
conftant  friendlhip,  and  his  unalterable  difpofition  to  fup- 
port,  by  all  the  . means  in  his  power,  the  interells  of  hi.s 
ally,  and  the  tranquillity  of  Italy.  Notwithftanding, 
various  lufpicious  movements  took  place  in  the  Neapo¬ 
litan  army,  about  the  clofe  of  the  year.  The  corps  of 
referve  organized  at  Naples  and  Benevento,  and  20,000 
ltrong,  was  put  in  motion  towards  the  territories  of  the 
church  ;  and  two  divifions  under  general  Macdonald, 
which  had  returned  to  the  Abruzzos,  were  ordered  to 
advance;  three  divifions  which  occupied  the  Marche  of 
Ancona  were  alfo  diredted  to  hold  themfelves  in  readi- 
nefs. 

The  illand  of  Sicily,  which  the  circumftanees  of  the  war 
had  fo  long  almoll  converted  into  an  Englifh  garrifon, 
naturally  returned  to  its  prilline  condition  after  the 
peace;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  it  was  announced 
from  Palermo,  that  his  majelly  Ferdinand  III.  had  re¬ 
fumed  the  reins  of  government,  and  that  every  thing 
was  changed  in  the  minillry  and  adminillration.  The 
fentiments  of  the  Sicilian  court,  with  refpedt  to  the  pof- 
leftor  of  its  former  continental  dominions,  were  explicitly 
expreffed,  by  an  order  communicated  in  Odlober  from 
the  commandant  of  the  diltridt  of  Medina  to  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Neapolitan  troops  in  Calabria,  importing, 
that  under  no  pretext  whatever  ffiould  any  veffel,  bearing 
the  flag  of  king  Joachim,  be  admitted  into  the  ports  and 
on  the  coalls  of  Italy. 

While  the  congrefs  was  yet  fitting,  Napoleon  again  land¬ 
ed  in  France;  and  his  wonderful  progrefs  foon  changed  the 
nature  and  objedl  of  their  deliberations  ;  indeed  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  he  fet  foot  on  French  ground,  he  exclaimed 
with  exultation,  “  There  is  an  end  of  the  congrefs !” 
This  was  on  the  ill  of  March,  1815. 

Napoleon  Hill  confidered,  or  appeared  to  confider, 
Murat  as  his  friend.  In  the  report  made  by  the  minilter 
of  the  interior  at  Paris  to  the  emperor,  now  again  feated 
on  his  throne,  the  following  apology  is  made  for  Joachim : 
“  Amidll  the  preparations  of  Aultria  on  the  fide  of  Italy, 
the  king  of  Naples  could  not  remain  motionlefs.  This 
prince,  whofe  affiltance  the  allies  had  on  a  preceding  oc- 
calion  invoked,  whofe  legitimacy  they  had  acknowledged, 
and  whofe  exiltence  they  had  guaranteed,  could  not  he 
ignorant  that  their  policy,  fince  modified  by  different  cir- 
cumftances,  would  have  endangered  his  throne,  if,  too 
intelligent  to  tnift  their  promijes ,  he  had  not  known  how 
to  llrengthen  himfelf  on  better  foundations.  Prudence 
has  enjoined  him  to  advance  a  few  Heps  to  watch  events 
more  clofely;  and  the  neceffity  of  covering  his  kingdom 
has  obliged  him  to  take  up  military  pofitions  in  the 
Roman  Hates.” 

In  thefe  few  words  we  helieve  that  Murat’s  fituation 
and  charadter  are  completely  developed.  He  had  about 
as  much  honelly  as  any  of  his  friends,  and  as  much  bravery 
as  any  of  his  enemies,  but  not  fo  much  art.  He  was  more 
a  foldier  than  a  politician.  To  Napoleon  he  owed  his 
crown,  and  had  never  ceafed  to  participate  in  his  councils. 
His  retention  of  that  crown  was  obvioully  an  anomaly 
in  the  political  fyllem  of  reftoring  the  former  Hate  of 
things  in  Europe ;  and,  although  the  fervices  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  to  Aultria,  by  a  powerful  aid  at  the  time  it  was 
engaged  in  a  hard  contell  with  the  French  armies  in  the 
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north  of  Italy,  had  been  returned  by  a  treaty  of  friend- 
fhip  and  alliance  with  the  Auftrian  emperor,  yet  the 
terms  on  which  he  Hood  with  the  other  powers  were  far 
from  fatisfaftory.  The  Bourbon  fovereigns  had  a  family- 
intereft  to  replace  the  crown  of  Naples  on  the  head  of 
the  king  of  Sicily  ;  and  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  in  clofe 
alliance  with  the  latter,  had  never  recognifed  the  title  of 
king  Joachim,  and  had  only  agreed  to  a  fufpenfion  of 
hoftilities  againft  him,  when  his  co-operation  was  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  common  caufe.  The  Britilli  cabinet  did, 
indeed,  confider  that  this  was  preliminary  to  a  treaty 
with  him,  but  it  was  upon  the  condition  that  a  compen- 
fation  fliould  elfewhere  be  found  for  the  king  of  Sicily. 
Joachim  was  long  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  fignature 
of  fuch  a  treaty  by  the  Englilh  minifter  ;  and,  on  the  29th 
of  December,  1814,  his  minifters  at  Vienna  delivered  to 
lord  Caftlereagh  a  memorial,  requefting  the  fpeedy  con- 
clufion  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two 
crowns. 

Long  before  this  time,  however,  Murat  had  become  an 
objeCt  of  fufpicion  ;  and  lord  William  Bentick,  who  had 
clofely  obferved  him,  gave,  in  a  letter  to  lord  Caftlereagh, 
dated  the  7th  of  January,  1815,  the  following,  among 
other,  remarks  on  the  fubjeCt : — “  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  all  the  advantages  contemplated  in  the  alliance  with 
Murat,  by  Auftria  and  the  allies,  would  have  been  realized, 
if  he  had  embarked  honeftly  and  cordially  in  the  caufe  ; 
but  his  policy  was  to  fave  his  crown,  and  to  do  this  he 
muft  always  be  on  the  fide  of  the  conqueror.  His  firft 
agents  were  fent  to  me  after  his  return  from  Leipfic.  He 
then  thought  Napoleon’s  affairs  defperate.  His  language 
was  plain  and  fincere.  He  laid.  Give  me  an  armiftice, 
and  I  will  march  with  the  whole  of  the  army  againft  the 
French.  Give  me  the  friendftnp  of  England,  and  I  care 
not  for  Auftria,  or  the  reft  of  the  world  !  Subfequently, 
when  Auftria  came  to  feek  his  alliance,  he  naturally  dif- 
covered  both  his  own  importance,  and  the  uncertain  iflue 
of  the  conteft.  He  then  began  to  entertain  views  of  ag- 
grandifement ;  and,  by  polfeffing  himfelf  of  the  whole 
fouth  of  Italy,  he  feemed  to  think  he  could  render  him¬ 
felf  independent,  whatever  might  be  the  event  of  the 
xvar.”  His  lordlhip  proceeds  to  fpeak  of  the  counfels  by 
which  Murat  was  governed.  He  defcribes  him  as  equally 
remarkable  for  his  courage  in  the  field,  and  his  indecifion 
in  the  cabinet,  which  difpofition  was  worked  upon  by 
two  contending  parties  in  his  court,  the  French  and 
the  Neapolitans.  His  attachment  was  manifeftiy  to  the 
former;  and  he  was  anxious  to  keep  with  him  his  French 
officers,  who  were  continually  magnifying  the  fuccefs  of 
the  French  army,  and  endeavouring  to  fix  him  in  alliance 
with  their  country.  It  further  appears,  that  lord  W. 
Bentinck  entertained  ftrong  fufpicions  of  the  good  faith 
of  Murat  even  whilft  adting  with  the  allies,  and  that  he 
had  a  ferious  difference  with  him  on  that  account;  and 
alfo  that  the  Auftrian  general  Bellegarde  was  fully  of  the 
fame  opinion. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1814,  Murat  had  put  in 
motion  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  with  the  apparent 
intention  of  occupying  an  additional  lhare  of  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  the  church  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  January  18 1 5,  a  Nea¬ 
politan  army,  confifting  of  about  25,000  men,  was  polled 
near  Rome,  fo  as  in  a  manner  to  blockade  it  on  the  fide 
of  Naples.  The  pope,  who  had  fent  a  memorial  of  his 
complaints  to  the  Auftrian  court,  remained  in  the  city 
with  his  cardinals,  trailing  to  the  fandlity  of  his  character 
for  his  foie  defence.  About  this  period,  the  duke  of 
Campochiaro,  the  Neapolitan  minifter  at  the  congrefs, 
prefented  a  note  to  prince  Metternich,  in  which,  after 
reprefenting  that  his  fovereign  confidered  himfelf  as  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  peace  of  Paris,  among  the  allies  of  the 
coalefced  powers,  he  complained  of  the  delay  of  his  molt 
Chriftian  majefty  torecognife  him,  and  urged  the  emperor 
of  Auftria  to  exert  his  influence  with  the  court  of  France, 
in  order  to  procure  him  this  juftice.  That  the  French 
cabinet  had  before  this  time  formed  the  defign  of  oblig- 
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ing  Murat  to  refign  the  crown  of  Naples  to  king  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  was  rendered  apparent  by  the  following  letter  from 
the  prince  of  Benevente  (Talleyrand)  to  lord  Caftlereagh, 
propofing  a  plan  of  attack  upon  him. 

“  My  Lord;  You  defire  me  to  make  known  to  you  in 
what  manner  I  conceive  the  affair  of  Naples  ought  to  be 
fettled  in  congrefs  ;  for,  as  there  is  a  neceffity  of  fettling 
it,  it  is  a  point  upon  which  there  ought  not  to  be  one 
moment  of  uncertainty  in  a  mind  like  your’s.  It  would 
be  for  ever  a  fubjedl  of  reproach,  and  I  will  fay  even  an 
eternal  fubjedt  of  fharne,  if,  the  right  of  fovereignty  over 
an  ancient  and  fine  kingdom,  like  that  of  Naples,  being 
contefted,  Europe,  united  for  the  firft  time  (and  probably 
for  the  laft)  in  general  congrefs,  fliould  leave  undecided  a 
queftion  of  this  nature,  and,  fandlioning  in  fome  degree 
ulurpation  by  its  filence,  lhould  give  ground  for  the 
opinion,  that  the  only  fource  of  right  is  force.  I  have 
not  at  the  fame  time  to  convince  your  excellency  of  the 
rights  of  Ferdinand  IV.  England  has  never  ceafed  to 
recognife  them.  In  the  war  in  which  he  loft  Naples, 
England  was  his  ally.  She  has  been  fince,  and  is  fo  Hill. 
Never  has  (he  recognifed  the  title  that  the  perfon  who 
now  governs  at  Naples  affumes,  nor  the  right  which  this 
title  l'uppofes ;  therefore,  in  concurring  to  affure  the 
rights  of  king  Ferdinand,  England  has  only  one  plain 
thing  to  do — which  is  to  declare  in  congrefs  what  Ihe  has 
always  recognifed,  that  Ferdinand  IV.  is  the  legitimate 
fovereign  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

“  Perhaps  England,  heretofore  the  ally  of  Ferdinand  IV. 
defires  ftill  to  be  fo.  Perhaps  lhe  may  believe  her  honour 
demands  that  (he  fliould  affift,  if  need  be,  with  her  forces, 
for  his  regaining  the  crown  of  which  he  has  been  recog¬ 
nifed  the  fovereign;  but  this  is  not  an  obligation  that 
can  flow  from  a  pure  and  Ample  acknowledgment  of  the 
rights  of  this  prince,  becaufe  the  recognition  of  a  right 
does  not  naturally  carry  with  it  any  other  obligation, 
than  that  of  doing  nothing  that  may  be  contrary  to  fuch 
right,  and  of  not  fupporting  any  pretenfion  that  may  be 
fet  up  againft  it.  It  does  not  carry  with  it  the  obligation 
of  fighting  in  his  defence. 

“  It  may  be  that  I  deceive  myfelf ;  but  it  appears  to 
me  infinitely  probable,  that  a  frank  and  unanimous  de¬ 
claration  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  the  certitude  of 
the  perfon  who  now  governs  at  Naples  that  he  would  not 
be  fupported  by  any  one,  would  render  ufelefs  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  force ;  but,  if  the  contrary  fliould  happen, 
thole  only  of  the  allies  of  king  Ferdinand  would  be.ne- 
cefiary  who  fliould  think  proper  to  lend  him  their  fup- 
port. 

“  Is  it  feared  that  in  this  cafe  the  war  fliould  fpread 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  that  the 
tranquillity  of  Italy  fliould  again  be  interrupted  ?  Is  it 
feared  that  foreign  troops  fliould  again  traverfe  Italy  ? 
Thefe  fears  may  be  obviated  by  ftipulating  that  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples  lhould  not  be  attacked  by  the  Italian  con¬ 
tinent.  Auftria  appears  to  be  engaged  towards  him  who 
governs  at  Naples,  to  guarantee  him  from  all  attack  on 
this  fide;  and  if,  as  we  are  allured,  Auftria  has  only  en¬ 
gaged  herfelf  for  this,  (how  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the 
emperor  has  given  his  guarantee  againft  the  rights  of  a 
prince,  at  once  his  uncle  and  his  father-in-law,  to  the  pof- 
feffion  of  a  kingdom  which  he  loft  in  making  common 
caufe  with  Auftria?)  lhe  cannot  be  embarrafled  in  recon¬ 
ciling  with  juftice,  and  with  the  natural  fentiments  of 
affedlion,  the  engagements  into  which  extraordinary  cir- 
cumftances  made  her  enter. 

“  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  may  at  one  and 
the  fame  time  fatisfy  all  our  duties,  and  all  our  interefts, 
and  all  our  engagements,  by  an  article  fuch  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — ‘  Europe,  united  in  congrefs,  recognifes  his 
majefty  Ferdinand  IV.  as  king  of  Naples.  All  the  powers 
engage  to  one  another  not  to  favour,  nor  to  fupport, 
diredtly  or  indijredtly,  any  pretenfion  oppofite  to  the  rights 
which  appertain  to  him  in  this  title ;  but  the  troops  which 
the  powers  foreign  to  Italy  and  the  allies  of  his  faid  ma- 
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jelly  may  march  to  the  fupport  of  his  caufe  cannot  tra¬ 
verse  Italy.’ 

“  I  perfuade  myfelf,  my  lord,  that  Y.  E.  is  Sufficiently 
authorifed  to  Subicribe  Such  a  claufe,  and  that  you  have 
no  need  of  a  more  Special  authorization  f  but,  if  you  fhould 
think  otherwise,  I  Shall  requeft  of  you  to  require  this  au¬ 
thority  without  delay,  as  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
promife  me  to  do.  Talleyrand.” 

It  is  probable  that  the  king  of  Naples  had  received 
Some  intimation  of  the  defign  of  the  French  government ; 
for  the  duke  of  Campochiaro,  when  he  prefented  his  note, 
informed  the  Auftrian  minister,  that  he  was  diredted  to 
aSk  for  a  paffage  for  80,000  men  into  France  through  the 
Auftrian  dominions  in  Italy,  who  fhould  pay  for  all  which 
they  confumed.  This  requeft  induced  the  emperor’s  ca¬ 
binet  to  take  meafures  for  the  Security  of  Italy,  and  to 
reinforce  their  troops  in  that  country. 

At  this  period,  alfo,  an  adtive  correspondence  was 
carrying  on  between  Naples  and  the  ifle  of  Elba;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Joachim  was  entrufted  with 
Bonaparte’s  defign  of  landing  in  France,  As  foon  as  the 
intelligence  of  this  event  reached  Naples,  he  called  toge¬ 
ther  his  council,  and  informed  them  of  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  adhere  to  his  alliance  with  the  emperor  of  Auftria, 
and  to  remain  faithful  to  the  fyftem  of  the  allied  powers. 
An  afl'urance  to  this  purpofe  was  communicated  to  the 
imperial  ambaflador  at  his  court,  and  alfo  to  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  at  the  congrefs  of  Vienna.  The  whole  of  the 
Neapolitan  army  was  now  in  movement  towards  the  fron¬ 
tier,  and  it  was  announced,  that  Joachim  was  immediately 
to  follow,  and  eftabliSh  his  head-quarters  at  Ancona.  For 
Some  days  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  Slate  of  great  agitation. 
He  held  frequent  interviews  with  Some  French  officers  at 
Naples,  Several  of  whom  he  difpatched  to  France;  but 
he  delayed  his  own  departure  from  Naples,  and  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  troops,  which  was  attributed  to  the  news  of 
the  failure  of  Bonaparte’s  attempt  to  gain  pofTeffion  of 
Antibes.  In  fadt,  he  Seems  to  have  been  under  the  im- 
preffion  of  all  that  doubt  and  fluctuation  which  naturally 
attends  a  man  adling  a  double  part,  and  irrefolu&e  which 
fide  to  take.  When,  however,  the  news  arrived  of  Bona¬ 
parte’s  entrance  into  Lyons,  he  made  known  that  he 
conlidered  the  caule  of  Napoleon  as  his  own,  at  the  fame 
time  requiring  a  paffage  through  the  Roman  Slates  for 
two  ot  his  divifions.  The  pope  protested  again!!  this 
violation  of  his  territory,  and  withdrew  to  Florence. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  Joachim  arrived  at  Ancona, 
and  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  He  entered 
the  pope’s  dominions  on  the  22d,  and  with  his  main  body 
proceeded  from  the  Marches  to  the  Legations,  where,  on 
the  30th,  he  began  hostilities  by  attacking  the  imperialists 
potted  at  Celena,  who  retired  before  him. 

On  the  next  day  he  addrefled  the  following  proclama¬ 
tion  to  the  Italians :  “  Italians  !  The  moment  is  come 
when  great  deftinies  may  be  accomplished.  Providence 
calls  you  at  laft  to  be  an  independent  people.  One  cry 
echoes  from  the  Alps  to  the  Strait  of  Scylla — the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Italy!  What  right  have  Strangers  to  rob 
you  of  independence,  the  firl!  right  and  bleffing  of  all 
people?  What  right  have  they  to  reign  in  your  fertile 
plains;  and  to  appropriate  to  themfelves  your  wealth,  for 
the  purpofe  of  tranl'porting  it  to  countries  where  it  did 
not  originate  ?  What  right  have  they  to  carry  off  your 
Ions,  to  make  them.  Serve,  languish,  and  die,  far  from  the 
tombs  of  your  fathers  ?  Is  it  that  nature  has  in  vain 
given  you  the  Alps  for  a  bulwark,  and  the  invincible  dis¬ 
crepancy  of  your  charadter,  a  barrier  ftiil  more  infur- 
mountable?  No!  no!  let  every  foreign  domination  dif- 
appear  from  the  foil  of  Italy. 

“  Formerly  mailers  of  the  world,  you  have  expiated 
that  fatal  glory  by  a  fervitude  of  twenty  centuries.  Let 
it  now  be  your  glory  to  have  mafters  no  longer.  Every 
people  mull  keep  within  the  limits  fixed  to  it  by  nature  ! 
the  fea  and  inacceflible  mountains — thefe  are  your  fron¬ 
tiers. — Never  think  of  paffing  them;  but  expel  the  fo- 
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reigner  who  paSTes  them,  and  force  him  to  confine  himfelf 
within  his  own.  Eighty  thoufand  Italians  at  Naples 
liaften  to  you  under  the  command  of  their  king;  they 
fwear  never  to  reft  until  Italy  be  free;  and  they  have 
proved,  more  than  once,  that  they  know  how  to  keep 
their  oaths. 

“  Italians  of  all  countries  !  Second  their  magnanimous 
efforts.  Let  thofe  who  have  borne  arms  relume  them: 
let  the  raw  youth  accuflom  themfelves  to  handle  them ; 
let  all  citizens,  friends  of  their  country,  raife  a  generous 
voice  for  liberty;  let  the  whole  force  of  the  nation  be 
drawn  forth  in  all  its  energy,  and  in  every  form.  The 
queftion  to  be  decided  is,  whether  Italy  Shall  be  free,  or 
Shall  remain  for  ages  bent  under  the  yoke  of  Slavery  ?  Let 
the  Struggle  be  decisive,  and  we  Shall  have  eftablilhed,  to 
a  distant  period,  the  happinefs  of  our  fine  country — that 
country  which,  though  Still  torn  and  bleeding,  is  full  of 
ardour  and  Strength  to  conquer  its  independence.  The 
enlightened  men  of  all  countries,  the  nations  which  are 
worthy  of  a  liberal  government,  the  princes  who  are  dif- 
tinguiffied  by  the  greatnefs  of  their  charadter,  will  re¬ 
joice  in  your  enterprife,  will  applaud  your  triumphs. 
England — can  She  refufe  you  her  fuft'rage  ? — that  nation 
which  holds  out  to  all  others  the  model  of  a  national  and 
constitutional  government;  that  free  people,  whofe  fineft 
title  to  glory  is  to  have  Shed  its  blood  and  treafures  for 
the  independence  and  liberty  of  nations. 

“  Italians  !  Having  long  invited  and  urged  us  by  your 
wishes,  you  were  furprifed  at  our  inadtion;  but  the  pro¬ 
pitious  moment  was  not  come  ;  I  had  not  yet  received 
proofs  of  the  perfidy  of  your  enemies.  It  was  neceflary 
that  you  Should  be  convinced,  by  recent  experience,  how 
falfe  was  the  liberality  of  your  prefent  inafters,  how  de¬ 
ceitful  and  lying  their  promifes.  Fatal  and  deplorable 
experience  !  I  call  you  to  witnefs,  brave  and  unfortunate 
Italians  of  Milan,  Bologna,  Turin,  Venice,  Brefcia,  Mo¬ 
dena,  Reggio,  and  fo  many  other  famous  cities,  how  many 
of  our  brave  warriors  and  virtuous  patriots  have  been 
torn  from  their  native  foil !  how  many  groan  in  dun¬ 
geons  !  how  many  are  victims  of  unheard-of  exactions 
and  humiliations ! 

“  Italians!  You  mull  put  a  period  to  fo  many  calami¬ 
ties  ;  arife,  and  march  in  the  clofeft  union.  At  the  fame 
time  that  your  courage  Shall  afl'ert  your  external  indepen¬ 
dence,  let  a  government  of  your  choice,  a  true  national 
reprefentation,  a  constitution  worthy  of  you  and  the  age, 
guarantee  your  internal  liberty  and  protect  your  property. 
I  invite  all  brave  men  to  come  and  combat  with  me;  I 
invite  all  brave  men,  who  have  reflected  on  the  wants  of 
their  country,  that,  in  the  Silence  of  the  paffions,  they 
prepare  the  constitution  and  laws  which  mult  in  future 
govern  happy  and  independent  Italy. 

Joachim  Napoleon.” 

When  the  news  arrived  at  Vienna  of  the" attack  upon 
the  Auftrian  troops  by  the  Neapolitans,  the  emperor 
immediately  ifl'ued  the  following  declaration  of  war: 
“  After  the  campaign  of  1812,  the  king  of  Naples  left 
the  French  army,  in  which  he  had  commanded  a  corps. 
He  had  fcarcely  arrived  in  his  capital,  when  he  caufed 
overtures  to  be  made  to  the  Auftrian  court  refpedting  his 
intention  of  combining  bis  future  political  proceedings 
with  thofe  of  the  Auftrian  cabinet.  Shortly  after  the 
campaign  of  1813  commenced,  on  the  firlt  appearance  of 
a  favourable  profpedl  for  Napoleon,  king  Joachim  left 
Naples,  and  again  took  a  command  in  the  French  army; 
at  the  fame  time  he  privately  propofed  to  the  Auftrian 
cabinet,  his  mediation  between  the  allies  and  the  French 
emperor.  The  glorious  j8th  of  October  decided  the  fall 
of  theFrencb  empire ;  the  king  returned  to  his  dominions, 
and  immediately  renewed  the  negotiations  that  had  been 
broken  off,  refpedting  his  acceflion  to  the  European  al¬ 
liance.  He  caufed  his  army  to  advance,  and  propofed  to 
Auftria  the  partition  of  Italy.  The  Po  was  to  be  the 
limit  of  the  two  Hates  ;  Some  months  elapfed  in  continued 
negociations  with  the  allies,  and  in  a  110-lefs  frequent 
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correfpondencewith  thecommander-in-chiefoftheFrench- 
Italian  army.  The  Neapolitan  army  did  not  fide  with 
either  party.  Neither  could  count  upon  it,  but  neither 
had  to  combat  it.  For  Auftria,  this  ftate  of  things  was 
the  lead  detrimental.  It  could  direct  its  chief  force 
againft  the  common  enemy  without  attending  to  Italy. 

“On  the  nth  of  January,  1814.,  the  treaty  between 
Naples  and  Auftria  was  at  length  figned  ;  yet  the  Nea¬ 
politan  army  remained  long  inactive,  under  the  pretext 
that  the  ratifications  were  not  yet  exchanged.  Written 
proofs  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies  left  no  doubt 
that  the  king’s  fecret  connexions  with  the  enemy  ftiil 
continued :  they  ftiowed  chiefly  his  intentions  of  de¬ 
ceiving  the  French  emperor  refpe&ing  the  acceflion  of 
the  king  to  the  alliance  of  the  powers  which  had  already 
taken  place.  The  victories  obtained  in  France  itfelf  de¬ 
cided  the  part  of  the  king.  Paris  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  allies,  and  the  Neapolitan  army  began  its  campaign. 
The  convention  of  the  nth  of  April,  1814,  had  ended 
the  war  againft  Napoleon.  The  relations  between  all  the 
powers  were  to  4te  fixed  at  the  congrefs  at  Vienna.  The 
branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  declared  againft  the 
recognition  of  king  Joachim.  The  fituation  of  the  latter 
was  yet  much  changed  by  the  return  of  the  ancient  royal 
family  to  the  throne  of  France  and  Spain.  An  equitable 
policy  could  not  but  prefcribe  to  him  to  limit  his  future 
views  folely  to  the  retaining  one  of  the  fined  kingdoms 
in  the  world,  and  wholly  to  renounce  all  conquefts;  and 
the  more,  fince  conquefts  could  not  be  made  but  at  the 
expenfe  of  a  neighbour,  who,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
was  wholly  inoffenfive,  and,  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
of  the  higheft  importance.  Moderation  and  good  faith 
are,  however,  words  without  meaning  in  the  eyes  of  the 
princes  of  the  new  French  dynafty.  King  Joachim,  in- 
ftead  of  thinking  on  maintaining  himfelf,  formed  in  fi- 
lence  extenfive  profpefts  for  the  future;  he  prepared  the 
execution  of  them  by  taking  advantage  of  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  political  and  military  revolution.  None  of  his 
plans,  none  of  his  movements,  elcaped  the  Auftrian  ca¬ 
binet.  This  was  not  the  way  to  bring  over  to  his  fide 
the  opinion  of  the  courts  who  oppofed  the  admillion  of 
the  king  of  Naples  to  a  place  among  the  fovereigns  of 
Europe. 

“  As  the  burden  of  military  exertions  was  too  great  for 
the  kingdom  to  bear,  the  king  refolved  to  take  more  de- 
cifive  fteps.  In  the  courfe  of  the  month  of  February  1815, 
he  exprefied  his  defign  of  fending  an  army  to  France,  for 
which  end  he  required  nothing  lefs  than  the  pafiage 
through  Middle  and  Upper  Italy.  Such  a  ftrange  pro- 
pofal  was  rejected,  with  a  fuitable  reproof.  On  the  25th 
and  26th  of  February,  his  imperial  majefty  fent  declara¬ 
tions  to  the  French  and  Neapolitan  governments,  an¬ 
nouncing  his  irrevocable  determinatio'n  never  to  allow 
the  tranquillity  of  Middle  and  Upper  Italy  to  be  endan¬ 
gered  by  the  marching  in  or  pall'age  of  foreign  troops. 
His  imperial  majefty  gave  orders  for  the  march  of  a  large 
reinforcement  of  troops  to  his  Italian  dominions,  to  fup- 
port  his  declaration.  This  declaration  of  Auftria  was 
anfwered  on  the  part  of  France,  with  the  afiurance  that 
the  king  had  no  i'uch  intention.  King  Joachim  kept  his 
declaration  back;  the  time  for  the  difcovery  of.his  real 
views  was  not  yet  come. 

“  On  the  5th  of  March  the  news  of  Napoleon’s  efcape 
arrived  at  Naples.  The  king  immediately  lent  for  his  im¬ 
perial  majefty’s  ambafiador,  and  declared  to  him  that  he 
was  and  (hould  remain  inviolably  faithful  to  the  fyftetn 
of  the  alliance.  He  renewed  the  lame  declaration  to  the 
cabinets  of  Auftria  and  England.  At  the  fame  time  he 
fent  his  aid-de-camp,  count  de  Beaufremont,  to  France, 
with  the  commiffion  to  look  for  Bonaparte,  and  to  allure 
him  of  his  lupport.  Scarcely  was  the  news  of  Napoleon’s 
entry  into  Lyons  received  at  Naples,  whenMie  formally 
declared  to  the  court  of  Rome,  that  he  cov/idered  the  cavfe 
of  JSapoleon  as  his  oivn,  and  would  now  prove  to  him  that  it 
had  never  been  foreign  to  him.  He  required  at  the  fame 


time  a  paflage  through  the  Roman  ftates  for  two  of  his 
divifions,  which,  however,  far  from  adding  in  a  hoftile 
manner,  fhould  not  difturb  the  holy  father  in  his  capital. 
The  pope  protefted  againft  this  violation  of  his  territory  ; 
and,  when  it  took  place,  his  holinefs  left  Rome  and  re¬ 
paired  to  Florence. 

“  On  the  8th  of  April  the  Neapolitan  plenipotentiaries 
at  Vienna  delivered  a  note  to  the  cabinet,  which,  with 
afl'u ranees  of  the  rnoft  friendly  lentiments  of  their  matter, 
and  of  his  unalterable  with  never  to  feparate  from  Auftria, 
announced  that  his  majefty  law  himfelf  forced,  by  the 
altered  ftate  of  things,  and  for  his  own  lafety,  and  in 
agreement  with  the  military  meafures  which  all  the 
powers  thought  it  neceflary  to  take,  to  give  likewife  to 
his  military  force,  a  greater  development.  This  deve¬ 
lopment  (hould,  however,  be  within  the  line  of  demar¬ 
cation  which  was  fixed  for  the  Neapolitan  army  by  the 
armiftice  of  1813.  Meantime  the  Neapolitan  army,  with¬ 
out  any  declaration,  began,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1815, 
hoftilities  againft  the  Auftrian  polls  in  the  Legations. 

“  His  majefty  the  emperor  and  king,  confiding  in  the 
perfect  jultice  of  his  caule,  and  relying  on  the  valour  of 
his  army,  on  the  tried  loyalty  of  his  people,  and  on  his 
intimate  connexions  with  all  the  powers  in  Europe,  has 
caufed  it  to  be  fignified  to  the  Neapolitan  government, 
by  an  official  note,  dated  the  10th  inftant,  that  his  im¬ 
perial  majefty  confiders  the  ftate  of  war  between  the  two 
llates  as  begun,  and  leaves  the  further  decilion  to  the 
force  of  arms.”  Vienna  ;  April  12,  1815. 

The  imperial  general  Bianehi  retired  before  the  Nea¬ 
politan  army  till  he  reached  the  Panaro,  where,  on  April 
the  4th,  he  made  head  againft  the  enemy,  on  the  road  to 
Modena.  The  refult  of  the  aflion  was,  that  Bianehi 
continued  his  retreat  to  Carpi,  and  afterwards  took  a 
ftrong  pofition  on  the  Po.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Auftrian 
forces  were  collecting  under  marfhal  Bellegarde,  who,  on 
the  5th  of  April,  addrefled  a  proclamation  to  the  Italians. 
In  this  he  reminds  them  that  Murat  was  a  foreigner;  and 
yet  he  afteCts  a  language  towards  the  Italians  which  an 
Alexander  Farnefe,  an  Andrew  Dona,  or  the  great  Tri- 
niligio,  could  (carcely  have  held  towards  them.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this  enterprife  of  Murat,  Italy  might  have 
remained  at  peace  ;  but  he,  without  a  declaration  of  war, 
for  which  he  was  unable  to  aflign  any  juft  motive,  againft 
the  faith  of  his  treaties  with  Auftria,  to  which  alone  he 
ow'es  his  political  exillence,  threatens  again  with  his 
armies  the  tranquillity  of  this  fine  Italy.  Elis  promife 
of  Italian  independence  is  reprefented  as  quite  in  unifon 
with  all  the  meafures  of  the  revolution.  The  proclama¬ 
tion  then  adverts  to  the  benefits  which  the  north  of  Italy 
had  received  from  the  houfe  of  Auftria  :  hence  it  is,  that 
in  Lombardy  and  Tulcany  “  the  immortal  names  of  Maria 
Therein,  of  Jofeph,  and  of  Leopold,  are  Hill  recoileCted 
with  lentiments  of  admiration  and  gratitude.”  In  the 
conclulion,  marlhal  Bellegarde  contrails  the  promifes  of 
the  French  revolutionills,  when  they  firft  entered  Italy, 
with  what  they  actually  did.  “  Your  too-ready  credulity 
to  the  promifes  of  French  democracy  has  already  caufed 
your  ruin:  be  now  more  prudent,  becaufe,  with  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  pall,  your  folly  will  be  more  ferious:  and 
co-operate,  under  all  circumllances,  with  the  docility  of 
your  character — with  that  reflection,  the  fruit  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  that  attachment  to  your  fovereign,  io  worthy 
of  your  heart,  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  de¬ 
fence  of  your  country  and  of  the  throne.” 

The  grand  duke  of  Tulcdhy  at  this  time  quitted  his 
capital,  and  retired  to  Pila ;  and  on  the  6th  the  Neapo¬ 
litans  entered  Florence,  which  was  evacuated  by  the 
Auftrian  general,  Nugent,  who  retired  to  Piiloia,  whither 
he  was  followed  by  the  Neapolitan  general,  Pignatelli, 
who  made  repeated  attacks  on  the  Aullrians,  in  all  of 
which  he  was  repulfed  with  lofs ;  and  this  was  the  limit 
of  the  advance  of  the  Neapolitans  on  that  fide. 

Their  main  army,  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
king  Joachim,  was  in  fcbe  mean  time  puihing  forward 
a  towards 
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towards  Ferrara;  and,  it  being  confidered  by  the  Auftrian 
generals  as  of  effential  conlequence  to  defend  this  point, 
baron  Frimont  ordered  the lieutenant-field-marffial  Mohr 
to  advance  from  the  tete-du-pont  of  Occhio  Bello,  and 
make  an  attack  upon  the  enemy.  This  was  effected  on 
the  12th  by  Mohr,  whilft  count  Neipperg  threatened  the 
flank  of  the  Neapolitans;  and  its  fuccefs  was  fuch,  that 
they  were  driven  from  all  their  works,  and  Ferrara  was 
delivered.  The  retreating  Neapolitans  were  purfued  to¬ 
wards  Bologna.  General  Bianchi  had  at  this  time  driven 
the  invaders  from  Carpi,  and  had  recovered  Modena  ; 
fo  that  the  vicinity  of  the  Po  was  entirely  freed  from  the 
Neapolitans.  The  latter  continued  their  retreat  at  all 
points.  On  the  16th  the  van  of  the  Auftrian  army  en¬ 
tered  Bologna,  which  had  been  haftily  abandoned  by 
Joachim. 

It  was  now  manifeft,  that,  whatever  were  the  willies 
of  the  Italians  for  independence,  no  co-operation  could 
be  expedited  on  their  parts ;  and  that  the  grand  fcheme  of 
uniting  Lombardy  againft  the  Auftrian  dominion,  and 
forming  a  powerful  diverfion  in  favour  of  Bonaparte  in 
that  quarter,  was  beyond  the  talents  of  Murat  with  a  Nea¬ 
politan  army.  From  Bologna  the  purfuit  was  continued 
by  the  Auftrian  divifion  under  count  Neipperg,  which 
fucceflively  occupied  Imola,  Faenza,  and  Forii.  A  large 
corps  of  Neapolitans  being  entrenched  at  Cefena,  the 
count  made  an  attack  upon  it  on  the  21ft,  and  a  brifk 
adlion  enfued  ;  after  which  the  polition  was  abandoned, 
and  the  troops  haftily  retreated. 

The  Neapolitan  army,  under  Murat,  continued  to  re¬ 
treat  ;  and,  on  the  27th  of  April,  it  had  fallen  back  as 
far  as  Pefaro.  The  Auftrian  general,  Bianchi,  was  now 
marching  with  celerity  from  Bologna  through  Florence 
and  Foligno,  in  order  to  occupy  the  direft  road  from 
Ancona  to  Naples,  and  thereby  to  turn  the  politions  of 
the  Neapolian  army.  On  the  2d  of  May  he  took  a  poli¬ 
tion  in  front  of  Tolentino,  which  rendered  it  neceffary 
for  Murat  to  venture  a  battle  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring 
a  retreat  to  the  Neapolitan  frontier.  Advancing  from 
Macerata  with  a  much  fuperior  force,  on  the  fame  day 
he  attacked  the  politions  of  Bianchi,  and  the  conteft  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  approach  of  night.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  attacks  were  renewed  with  great  vigour, 
and  were  refilled  with  equal  obftinacy,  till  night  again 
put  an  end  to  the  combat.  The  arrival  of  count  Niep- 
perg  at  Jeli  now  obliged  the  Neapolitans  to  commence 
a  precipitate  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Ferino,  in  order 
to  gain  the  road  along  the  fea-coaft  to  Pefcara.  General 
Nugent,  who  had  entered  Rome,  marched  from  that  ca¬ 
pital  in  the  beginning  of  May,  towards  the  Neapolitan 
frontier  on  that  fide,  the  enemy  retiring  before  him. 
They  were  at  length  driven  beyond  the  Garigliano  to  San 
Germano,  to  which  they  were  .followed  by  the  Auftrian 
advanced-guard.  On  the  14th,  Murat  arrived  at  San 
Germano  ;  and,  his  troops  being  confiderably  reinforced, 
he  drove  back  the  advanced-guard,  and  afterwards  at¬ 
tacked  all  the  Auftrian  out-pofts.  On  the  1 5th,  he  began 
again  to. retire;  and,  returning  with  a  fmall  efcort  to  San 
Germano,  he  foon  left  that  place.  Nugent,  refuming 
the  offenlive,  advanced  againft  the  enemy,  who  were 
polled  on  the  banks  of  the  Melfa,  which  they  quitted  on 
his  approach.  They  afterwards  left  San  Germano  to 
their  purfuers,  and  fell  back  to  Mignano,  where  they  drew 
up  in  force.  In  that  pofition  they  were  attacked  and  put 
to  the' rout ;  and  thus  the  Neapolitan  army,  named  that  of 
the  interior,  was  entirely  broken  up.  On  the  18th,  a 
junction  was  formed  at  the  Auftrian  camp,  near  Calvi,  of 
Bianchi’s  army  with  that  of  Nugent,  who  had  now  no 
opponents  in  the  field,  the  wretched  remains  of  the  Nea¬ 
politan  army  being  reduced,  chiefly  by  defertion,  to  a 
difpirited  band  of  about  16,000  effective  foldiers  of  all 
kinds. 

Meanwhile,  in  confequence  of  arrangements  made  be¬ 
tween  lord  Burgherlh,  the  Engliflx  minifter  at  Florence, 
and  captain  Campbell,  of  the  Tremendous  man-of-war, 


the  latter,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  failed  with  his  fhip, 
accompanied  by  a  frigate  and  a  lloop-of-war,  to  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  On  his  arrival  he  declared  to  the  Neapolitan 
government,  that,  unlefs  the  Ihips  of  war  were  furren- 
dered  to  him,  he  would  bombard  the  town.  Madame 
Murat  immediately  fent  prince  Carrati  to  negociate  for 
the  furrender.  The  terms  dictated  by  captain  Campbell 
were,  that  the  Ihips  of  the  line  in  the  bay  fliould  be  given 
up;  that  the  arfenal  of  Naples  Ihould  be  delivered  over, 
and  an  inventory  taken  of  its  aftual  ftate  ;  and  that  thefe 
captures  fhould  be  at  the  joint  dilpolal  of  the  Englilh  go¬ 
vernment  and  of  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples.  The  Ihips 
were  then  taken  poffeflion  of,  and  fent  oft'  to  Sicily. 

The  war  was  now  near  to  a  conclufion,  the  final  clofe 
of  which  is  thus  related  by  lord  Burgherlh  to  lord  Caftle- 
reagh,  in  a  difpatch,  dated  Teano,  May  ai  :  “After 
the  fucceffes  obtained  by  general  Nugent,  and  Hated  in 
my  Lift  difpatch,  general  Bianchi  received,  on  the  18th,  a 
meffage  from  the  duke  de  Gallo,  requefting  an  interview, 
to  communicate  to  him  propofitions  he  was  charged  with 
from  Mar/hal  Murat.  A  meeting  for  the  next  day  was 
appointed:  general  Bianchi  requelled  me  to  attend  it  on 
the  part  of  England ;  and,  in  the  abfence  of  the  Britifli 
commanders-in-chief  both  by  fea  and  land,  I  confented. 
I  met  therefore  the  duke  de  Gallo  with  general  Bianchi, 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th.  The  converfation  which 
enfued  with  that  minifter  led  to  no  other  refult  than  in 
having  given  the  allies  an  opportunity  of  Hating  to  him 
the  grounds  on  which  alone  they  would  engage  to  arreft 
their  military  movements.  Having  Hated  that  he  had 
no  authority  to  treat  on  any  balls  of  the  nature  fo  an¬ 
nounced  to  him,  the  duke  de  Gallo  returned  to  Naples, 
having  received,  however,  an  affurance,  that  any  propo¬ 
fitions  general  Carrafcofa  might  wilh  to  make  Ihould,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  following  day,  be  received.  The  meet¬ 
ing  with  general  Carrafcofa  took  place  this  morning. 
General  Niepperg  on  the  part  of  Auftria,  general  Col- 
letta  on  that  of  Naples,  and  rnyfelf  in  the  ablence  of  the 
Britilh  commander-in-chief,  negociated  the  military  con¬ 
vention.  On  the  part  of  Naples,  propofitions  were  at  firft 
made  totally  inadmiflible  ;  on  our  part,  the  abdication  of 
Marllial  Murat  was  infilled  upon.  General  Colletta  wilhed 
to  fecure  for  that  perfon  a  fafe  retreat  to  France;  but, 
finding  that  fuch  was  totally  impoflible,  and  having  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  no  authority  from  Murat  to  treat  with 
regard  to  him,  the  convention,  fuch  as  your  lordlhip  will 
receive  it,  was  agreed  to.  It  is  impoflible  to  conclude 
this  difpatch  without  calling  your  lordlhip’s  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  campaign,  now  terminated,  has 
been  carried  on  by  general  Bianchi.  The  activity  with 
which  he  has  pulhed  his  operations  is  almoft  without  ex¬ 
ample.  The  conftant  fucceffes  which  have  attended  his 
arms  are  crowned  in  the  fatisfadtion  of  his  being  able  to 
re-ellablifn  the  authority  of  the  legitimate  fovereign,  with¬ 
out  thole  misfortunes  to  the  country  attendant  on  pro¬ 
tracted  military  operations.” 

Military  Convention. 

Art.  1.  From  the  day  in  which  the  prefent  military 
convention  lhall  have  been  figned,  there  lhail  be  an  ar- 
miftice  between  the  allied  troops  and  the  Neapolitan 
troops,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

2.  All  fortified  places,  citadels,  and  forts,  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  lhall  be  given  up  in  their  adlual  ftate,  as 
well  as  the  fea-ports  and  arfenals  of  all  kinds,  to  the 
armies  of  the  allied  powers,  at  the  periods  fixed  upon  in 
the  following  article,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  made  over 
to  his  majelly  king  Ferdinand  IV.  excepting  fuch  of  them 
as  may  before  that  period  have  already  been  furrendered. 
The  places  of  Gaeta,  Pefcara,  and  Ancona,  which  are 
already  blockaded  by  the  land  and  fea  forces  of  the  allied 
powers,  not  being  in  the  line  of  operations  of  the  army 
under  the  general-in-chief  Carrafcola,  he  declares  him- 
felf  unable  to  decide  upon  their  fate,  as  the  officers  com¬ 
manding  them  are  independent,  and  not  under  his  orders. 

3.  The 
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3.  The  periods  for  the  furrender  of  the  fortreffes,  and 
for  the  march  of  the  Auftrian  army  upon  Naples,  are 
fixed  as  follows  : — Capua  (hall  be  given  up  on  the  a  ill  of 
May,  at  noon:  on  that  day  the  Auftrian  army  will  take 
its  polition  on  the  Canal  de  Reggi  Lagui.  On  the  2zd 
day  of  May,  the  Auftrian  army  will  occupy  a  polition  in 
the  line  of  Averfe,  Fragola,  Meleto,  and  Juliano.  The 
Neapolitan  troops  will  march  on  that  day  upon  Salerno, 
which  place  they  will  reach  in  two  days,  and  concentrate 
their  head-quarters  in  the  town  and  its  environs,  in  order 
to  wait  the  decifion  of  their  future  deftiny.  On  the  113d 
of  May,  the  allied  army  will  take  polfeffion  of  the  city, 
citadel,  and  all  the  forts,  of  Naples. 

4.  All  the  other  fortreffes,  citadels,  and  forts,  (the 
above-mentioned  excepted,)  iituated  within  the  frontiers 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fuch  as  Scylla,  Omandea,  Reg¬ 
gio,  Brindifi,  Manfredonia,  &c.  (hall  be  likewife  lurren- 
dered  to  the  allied  armies,  as  well  as  all  the  depots  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  arfenals,  magazines,  and  military  eftablilhments, 
of  every  kind,  from  the  moment  that  this  convention 
fitall  reach  the  faid  places. 

5.  The  garrifon  will  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of 
war,  arms  and  baggage,  clothing  of  the  feveral  corps,  the 
papers  relative  tc.  the  adminiftration  ;  without  artillery. 
The  engineers  and  artillery-officers  of  thefe  places  ihall 
make  over  to  officers  of  the  allied  armies,  named  for  this 
purpofe,  all  papers,  plans,  and  inventories  of  effeCts,  be¬ 
longing  to  both  departments  dependent  thereon. 

6.  Particular  arrangements  will  be  concluded  between 
the  refpe&ive  commandants  of  the  faid  places,  and  the 
generals  or  officers  commanding  the  allied  troops,  as  to 
the  manner  of  evacuating  the  fortified  places,  as  well  as 
for  what  regards  the  lick  and  wounded,  who  will  be  left 
in  the  hofpitals,  and  lor  the  means  of  tranfport  which 
will  be  furniffied  to  them. 

7.  The  Neapolitan  commandants  of  the  faid  places  are 
refponfible  for  the  prefervation  of  the  magazines  within 
them,  at  the  moment  of  their  being  made  over;  and  they 
ffiall  be  given  up,  in  military  order,  as  well  as  every  thing 
which  is  contained  within  the  fortreffes. 

8.  Staff-officers  of  the  allied  and  Neapolian  armies  ffiall 
be  immediately  difpatched  to  the  different  places  above 
mentioned,  in  order  to  make  known  to  the  commandants 

'  thefe  ftipulations,  and  to  convey  to  them  the  neceffary  in- 
ilruftions  for  putting  them  into  ex-ecution. 

9.  After  the  occupation  of  the  capital,  the  remainder 
of  the  territory  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ffiall  be  wholly 
furrendered  to  the  allies. 

10.  His  excellency  the  general-in-chief,  baron  deCarraf- 
cofa,  engages,  until  the  moment  of  the  entry  of  the  allied 
army  into  the  capital  of  Naples,  to  fuperintend  the  prefer¬ 
vation  of  all  the  public  property  of  the  ftate  without  ex¬ 
ception. 

11.  The  allied  army  engages  to  take  meafures  in  order 
to  avoid  all  kind  of  civil  diforder,  and  to  occupy  the  Nea¬ 
politan  territory  in  the  mod  peaceable  manner. 

12.  All  prifoners  of  war  that  have  reciprocally  been 
made  during  this  campaign,  as  well  by  the  allied  armies 
as  by  the  Neapolitan  army,  (hall  be  given  up  on  both 
fides. 

13.  Permiffion  will  be  granted  to  all,  foreigners  or  Nea¬ 
politans,  to  leave  the  kingdom,  with  legal  paffports,  dur¬ 
ing  the  fpace  of  a  month  from  the  prefent  date.  The  fick 
or  wounded  mud  make  a  limilar  application  within  the 
fame  period. 

The  difturbances  which  broke  out  in  Naples,  caufed 
the  poffeffion  of  it  by  the  allies  to  be  anticipated  by  one 
day.  By  the  convention  they  were  to  have  been  placed 
fai  poffeffion  of  it  on  the  23d  ;  but  the  popular  feeling  had 
fo  ftrongly  manifefted  itfelf  againft  the  then  exifting  go¬ 
vernment,  on  the  20th  and  21ft,  that  Murat  left  the  town 
in  difguife,  and  his  wife  fought  the  fecurity  which  had 
been  allured  her  on-board  a  Britiffi  man-of-war.  General 
Carrafcofa  fent  to  general  Bianchi,  requefting  he  would 
prevent  the  misfortunes  with  which  the  town  was  me- 
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naced,  by  entering  it  immediately  ;  and  madame  Murat, 
by  the  fame  requeft  to  admiral  lord  Exmouth,  who  had 
arrived  in  the  bay,  prevailed  upon  him  to  land  a  body  of 
500  marines  to  maintain  tranquillity.  General  Bianchils 
cavalry  occupied  Naples  on  the  night  of  the  zzd  ;  and,  on 
that  day,  prince  Leopold  of  Sicily  entered  at  the  head  of 
the  Auftrian  troops  in  the  midft  of  general  acclamations. 
He  requefted  all  the  authorities  of  the  kingdom,  the 
minifters  of  ftate,  and  the  officers  of  the  army,  to  remain 
at  their  polls  until  they  received  the  orders  of  king  Fer¬ 
dinand.  Madame  Murat  failed  in  the  Tremendous  for 
Gaeta,  to  receive  her  children,  who  had  been  fent  thither 
for  fafety.  She  was  afterwards  conveyed  into  the  Au¬ 
ftrian  territories. 

On  the  23d,  the  Englilh  and  Sicilian  expedition,  con¬ 
fining  of  about  6000  troops,  under  the  command  of  ge¬ 
neral  Macfarlane,  appeared  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  King 
Ferdinand  had  previoully  iffued  a  proclamation  to  the 
Neapolitans  from  which  weextraCl  the  following  paffages  : 

“  At  length  I  re-alcend  the  throne  of  Naples.  Every 
thing  concurs  to  make  my  return  happy.  Your  unani¬ 
mous  willies  recall  me.  The  general  wiffi  of  the  great 
powrers  renders  juftice  to  my  rights.  The  firm  and  vigo¬ 
rous  affillance  of  my  auguft  allies  animates  and  lupports 
me.  I  put  myfelf  in  march  at  the  head  of  an  army,  not 
like  ufurpers,  to  deceive  and  difturb  nations  ;  or  like  ad¬ 
venturers,  to  carry  off,  in  the  diforder  of  the  tempeft  and 
the  Ihipwreck,  that  which  the  calm  could  not  procure  for 
them.  I  return  to  the  bofom  of  my  dear  family:  I  bring 
to  it  confolation  and  -peace  :  I  come  to  reftore  its  ancient 
ferenity,  and  to  efface  the  recollection  of  all  pall  evils.  I 
promife  you  that  I  will  not  prelerve  the  leaft  recolleClion 
of  all  the  faults  committed  by  whatever  perfon,  without 
any  exception,  againft  the  duties  of  fidelity  towards  me, 
during  my  abfence  frOm  this  kingdom,  at  whatever  time 
committed,  whether  after  my  firft  or  fecond  departure. 
An  impenetrable  and  eternal  veil  Ihall  cover  all  paft  ac¬ 
tions  and  opinions.  With  this  view  I  promife,  in  the 
moll  folemn  manner,  and  on  my  facred  word,  the  molt 
complete,  moll  extenfive,  and  general,  amnefty,  and  ail 
eternal  oblivion.  I  promife  to  prelerve  to  all  individuals, 
Neapolitan  and  Sicilian,  who  ferve  in  the  armies  by  land 
or  fea,  all  the  pay,  the  rank,  and  military  honours,  which 
they  now  enjoy.  May  God,  the  witnefs  of  the  re&itude 
and  fincerity  of  my  intention,  deign  to  blefs  them  with 
fuccefs !  Ferdinand.” 

“  Palermo,  May  1,  1813.” 

The  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  after  an  abfence  of  nine 
years,  made  his  entrance  into  Naples  on  the  17th  of  June, 
and  was  greeted  with  a  popular  enthufiafm,  which  appa¬ 
rently  was  not  the  mere  temporary  homage  paid  to  exift¬ 
ing  power.  His  manners,  however  void  of  dignity,  had 
always  ingratiated  him  with  the  Neapolitan  people  ;  and 
the  vices  of  the  government  were  not  attributed  to  him, 
who,  in  faCt,  took  little  part  in  it,  having  been  chiefly 
employed  as  we  have  noticed  at  p.  545.  But  it  gives  us 
very  great  pleafure  to  obferve,  that  the  humane  terms  of 
the  above  proclamation  were  ftriClly  adhered  to  ;  and  we 
have  heard  of  no  perfon  being  put  to  death,  or  even  ba- 
nilhed,  after  the  fecond  reftoration  of  Ferdinand. 

Mr.  Euftace  happened  to  be  at  Naples  at  the  point  of 
time  when  the  court  returned  from  Palermo  ;  and  hence 
he  takes  occalion  to  elucidate  the  characters  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  perfonages.  The  king,  Ferdinand  IV.  he  reprefents 
as  conliderably  more  amiable  than  intelligent.  His  man¬ 
ners  are  eafy,  his  converfation  affable,  and  his  whole 
deportment  is  that  of  a  thorough  gentleman.  His  men¬ 
tal  endow-ments,  it  feems,  are  in  the  ftate  belt  fitted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  author’s  ideas,  for  his  fituation  and  office, 
that  of  mediocrity,  without  either  defeCt  or  excellency. 
For  Mr.  Euftace  is  of  opinion,  that,  if  a  monarch  is  one 
degree  below  this  happy  mark,  “  he  becomes  the  tool  of 
every  deiigning  knave  about  his  perfon,  whether  valet  or 
minifter;  if  only  one  degree  above  it,  he  becomes  reillefs, 
and  unintentionally  milchievous  ;  if  curled  with  genius, 
7  C  he 
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lie  turns  out  a  conqueror  and  adefpot.”  Now,  Ferdinand’s 
inteiledl  being  the  golden  mean  recommended  for  all  fo- 
vereigns,  we  (hall  lee  in  what  light  it  places  him.  His 
ignorance,  it  appears,  is-exceffive  ;  fuch  as  frequently  to 
come  out  in  a  way  that  llartles  even  well-trained  cour¬ 
tiers.  Thus,  mention  being  made  one  day  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  Turkifh  power  in  former  times,  his  majefty 
was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  obferve,  that  “  it  was  no  won¬ 
der,  as  all  the  world  were  Turks  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour.”  Upon  another  occafion,  the  converfation 
turned  on  the  murder  of  Louis  XVI.  and,  a  courtier  hav¬ 
ing  alluded  to  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  as  a  parallel 
cale,  the  king  treated  it  as  a  pure  fiftion,  having  never 
before  heard  of  that  portion  of  hiftory  :  “  Depend  upon 

it,”  laid  he,  “  it  is  a  mere  tale  trumped  up  by  the  Jaco¬ 
bins  at  Paris  to  excufe  their  own  guilt.”  Mr.  Euftace 
mentions  l'ome  circumftances  which  tend  to  fhow,  that 
the  king  was  purpofely  kept  in  this  Hate  of  deplorable 
ignorance,  by  thole,  who  had  the  charge  of  his  education  ; 
and  once,  in  particular,  the  French  ambafl'ador  having 
attempted  to  draw  his  mind  towards  reading,  and  per- 
fuaded  him  to  try  the  experiment  upon  the  Life  of  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  his  majefty  returned  it  untouched  after  a  month, 
faying,  “  There  is  your  book  untouched  ;  they  don't 
wifh  ine  to  read,  fo  I  have  given  it  up.”  With  all  poffi- 
ble  veneration  for  the  royal  office,  and  affedlion  for  the 
perfon  of  our  illuftrious  ally,  one  may  be  permitted  to 
doubt  whether  this  is  really  the  moftperfedt  condition  of 
a  kingly  underftanding.  We  Ihould  remember,  however, 
that,  if  a  prince  is  but  one  degree  above  that  level,  “  he 
becomes  reftlefs  and  mifehievous.”  Of  the  queen  our  au¬ 
thor  fays  little,  probably  out  of  refpedl  for  royalty.  He 
admits,  however,  that  a  royal  confort  taking  her  place  at 
the  board  of  council,  was  for  the  firft  time  witnelfed  in 
Maples,  when  the  belt  of  poffible  kings  married  this  clever 
and  violent  A u (Irian  archduchefs.  Probably  a  prince 
“  one  degree  above  mediocrity”  would  not  have  fubmitted 
to  this  interference  of  his  helpmate.  A  love  of  (bow  and 
fetes  feems  to  prevail  among  the  princes  of  the  true  ltand- 
.ard,  as  well  as  thofe  whofe  abilities  are  too  great.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Mr.  Euftace  has  given  us  a  long  account  of 
the  feftival,  with  its  immenfe  illuminations,  occafioned 
by  the  happy  event  of  the  court’s  return. 

Murat,  in  the  mean  time,  cfcaped  to  France,  as  appears 
from  the  following  article,  which  appeared  in  the  French 
papers  foon  afterwards  :  “  The  king  of  Naples  landed  at 
Cannes  on  the  25th  of  May.  That  princeowes  his  misfor¬ 
tunes  entirely  to  the  cowardice  of  the  Neapolitan  troops. 
They  advanced  as  long  as  the  Auftrians  were  not  in  fuffi- 
cient  force  to  oppole  them  ;  but,  when  vidlory  was  to  be 
purchafed  by  efforts,  inftead  of  lighting,  they  lied.  Had 
the  king  been  able  to  advance  into  Lombardy,  his  caul'e, 
and  that  of  Italy,  would  have  triumphed.  The  officers  and 
foldiers  of  prince  Eugene  would  have  flocked  to  his  ftand- 
ard,  and  formed  the  ftrength  of  his  army  ;  but,  he  had 
fcarcely  eftablifhed  himfelf  on  the  Po,  when  the  Auftrians 
received  reinforcements  and  refumed  the  ofr'enfive.  The 
Neapolitans,  being  then  intimidated  by  the  prefence  of 
an  enemy  who  did  not  fly,  took  to  flight  themfelves. 
The  king  could  not  rally  the  wreck  of  his  army  until  he 
reached  Macerata.  He  wiftied  to  give  battle,  and  the 
Auftrian  corps  was  inferior  to  that  which  he  commanded  ; 
but  the  Neapolitans  fled  at  the  firft  mulket-fhot,  and  dif- 
perfed  on  all  fides.  None  remained  faithful  to  the  king, 
except  a  battalion  of  Italian  and  French  officers,  and  it 
was  with  this  handful  of  brave  men  that  he  accompliftied 
his  retreat  to  Naples,  conftantly  followed  by  the  Auftrians. 
On  entering  hia capital,  he  foon  found  it  was  impoffible 
to  maintain  himfelf  there.  He  left  it  on  horfeback  on  the 
20th  of  May;  and,  having  proceeded  along  the  coaft  in 
front  of  the  ifland  of  Itri,  he  embarked  on-board  of  a  vef- 
fel  belonging  to  the  Ifle  of  Elba,  which  conveyed  him  in 
five  days  to  Cannes.  After  his  departure  from  Naples, 
the  Auftrians  entered  the  city,  and  the  Englifh  the  port. 
The  queen  retired  to  one  of  the  fortrefles,  where  lhe  ca¬ 


pitulated  with  the  Englifli.  She  embarked  on  the  21ft  for 
Toulon,  on-board  of  an  Englifli  veffel.” 

Murat  afterwards  fixed  his  refidence  at  Toulon,  where 
lie  continued  till  the  reftoration  of  the  Bourbons,  when 
lie  was  perfecuted  and  proferibed.  He  had  hired  a  veflel 
at  Toulon  on  the  intelligence  of  their  arrival,  by  which 
lie  might  eft'edt  his  efcape,  but  the  (hip  failed  without  him, 
carrying  away  all  his  effefts  and  attendants.  He  was  left 
completely  deftitute,  and  wandered  about  more  than  a 
fortnight  in  the  woods,  fulfilling  on  a  few  pieces  of 
brown  bread,  which  lie  obtained  from  the  humanity  of 
the  neighbouring  ffiepherds.  Heat  length  threw  himfelf 
on  the  mercy  of  the  inmates  of  a  lmall  villa  near  Toulon, 
where  he  remained  concealed  more  than  a  month,  in¬ 
debted  for  his  daily  food  to  the  benevolence  of  tw'o  naval 
officers.  While  he  remained  in  concealment,  he  wrote  re¬ 
peatedly  and  ineffedlually  to  fome  friends  at  Paris,  claim¬ 
ing  their  interference  and  proteftion.  His  letters  were 
either  intercepted  or  negledled.  The  place  of  his  re¬ 
treat  was  now  difeovered.  A  band  of  more  than  (Ixty 
armed  men  furrounded  the  lioufe,  and  he  had  fcarcely 
time  to  efcape  to.  an  adjoining  vineyard,  carrying  with 
him  two  brace  of  piftols,  and  refolved  to  fell  his  life  as 
dearly  as  poffible,  and  to  die,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
power  of  his  enemies.  They  paffed  him,  threatening  ven¬ 
geance,  as  he  lay  concealed  in  the  thick  foliage.  The 
fearch  was  continued  feveral  days  without  fuccels,  and  a 
reward  was  fet  upon  his  head.  He  tremblingly  ftole  from 
his  retreat  every  night,  and  received  fome  fcanty  and 
precarious  fubfiftence  from  the  officers,  who  would  not 
even  now  defert  him;  and,  at  length,  he  was  enabled,  by 
their  means,  to  efcape  to  Baftia  in  Corfica.  The  officers 
were  immediately  cafliiered,  and  thrown  into  prifon. 

From  Baftia  he  removed  to  Ajaccio,  where  he  was  joined 
by  many  of  his  friends.  An  offer  was  here  made,  by  the 
court  of  Auftria,  to  grant  him  an  honourable  and  fafe  re¬ 
treat  in  any  parr  of  the  Auftrian  dominions,  on  condition 
of  his  renouncing  for  ever  the  Neapolitan  throne.  To 
this  he  pretended  to  confent,  that  he  might  better  conceal 
his  real  intentions.  He  had  been  informed  of  the  unpo¬ 
pularity  of  Ferdinand  ;  he  knew  that  he  was  beloved  by 
every  clafs  of  his  former  fubjeSls,  and  he  had  received 
many  invitations  to  return  and  refume  his  kingdom.  In 
vain  his  confidential  friends  endeavoured  to  difluade  him 
from  the  rafh  enterprife;  in  vain  they  reprefented  the 
improbability  of  his  firft  fuccefs,  and  the  total  impoffibi- 
lity  of  refilling  the  overwhelming  force  which  Auftria 
and  England  would  bring  upon  him.  He  replied  that 
“  he  could  not  fubmit  to  the  humiliating  conditions 
impofed  upon  him  ;  that  there  was  neither  moderation 
norjuftice  in  compelling  him  to  live  in  perpetual  capti¬ 
vity  under  the  arbitrary  laws  of  a  defpotic  government; 
that  this  was  not  the  refpeft  due  to  an  unfortunate  mo¬ 
narch,  who  had  been  formally  acknowledged  by  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  who,  in  a  moft  critical  period,  had  under¬ 
taken  the  campaign  of  1814  in  favour  of  thofe  very 
powers  that  now,  contrary  to  their  own  intereils,  con- 
ipired  to  crulli  him  ;  that  England  and  Auftria  would 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  him  ;  that  he  would  not  have 
driven  the  Auftrians  beyond  the  Po,  had  he  not  known 
that  it  was  their  determination  to  attack  him  ;  that  it 
could  not  now  be  attributed  to  him,  that  he  would  unite 
himfelf  with  Napoleon,  who  was  an  exile  on  the  rocks  of 
St.  Helena  ;  that  England  and  Auftria  might  expert  from 
him  many  advantages,  for  which  they  would  in  vain  look 
from  the  perfon  by  \\  horn  he  was  fupplanted  ;  that  the 
majority  of  iris  fubjefts  ardently  expected  his  return,  and 
that  he  was  refolved  to  place  himfelf  at  their  head  ;  that 
he  had  often  expofed  himfelf  to  death  in  its  moft  frightful 
forms,  and  that  he  was  not  afraid  once  more  to  defy  it  in 
the  attempt  to  regain  his  rights,  and  deliver  himfelf  from 
undeferved  oppreffion ;  and,  that  his  only  fears  were  for 
his  beloved  family.” 

He  difpofed  of  all  his  jewels  and  effedls,  and,  purchafing 
fix  gondolas,  fet  fail  from  Baftia,  September  28th,  18  j  <, 
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with  two  hundred  foldiers  and  thirty  officers.  On  the 
night  of  the  30th  a  violent  tempeft  arofe,  and  difperfed 
the  little  fleet;  and,  on  the  5th  of  Oftobcr,  rejoining 
another  of  his  veffels,  he  was  compelled  to  land  at  Pizzo, 
on  the  coaft  of  Calabria,  with  fifty  men.  Few  troops  were 
quartered  on  this  part  of  the  coait,  but  no  preparation  had 
been  made  for  his  reception.  He  immediately  ifl'ued  pro¬ 
clamations,  inviting  his  former  fubje&s  to  join  his  ftand- 
ard,  and  promifing  them  the  affiftance  of  Auftria.  From 
the  coaft  he  marched  quietly  to  the  village.  When  he  ar¬ 
rived  there,  he  attempted  to  excite  the  ftir  of  a  civil  war, 
by  crying  out  to  the  people,  “  I  am  your  king,  Joachim 
Murat :  you  ought  to  acknowledge  me.”  Thefe  words 
were  the  fignal  of  a  general  commotion  :  they  ran  to  arms. 
Murat  and  his  fuite,  who  were  proceeding  towards  Monte- 
leone,  feeing  themfelves  purfued  by  the  populace,  threw 
themfelves  precipitately  among  the  mountains  ;  whence 
they  attempted  to  open  for  themfelves  a  way  to  the  coaft, 
in  order  to  find  the  vefi'el  which  awaited  them  :  but,  over¬ 
come  by  the  number  and  courage  of  their  purfuers,  they 
were  made  prifoners,  and  conducted,  in  fpite  of  the  moft 
aftive  refiftance  on  their  part,  to  the  fort  of  Pizzo.  In 
the  heat  of  the  encounter,  Capt.  Pernice  was  killed,  and 
Gen.  Francefchetti  wounded,  as  well  as  feven  other  per¬ 
sons  in  the  fuite  of  Murat ;  who  was  then,  after  a  defpe- 
rate  refiftance,  taken  prifoner.  A  court-martial  was  im¬ 
mediately  affembled  ;  he  was  brought  before  it,  and  tried 
on  one  of  his  own  laws,  which  decreed,  that  any  perfon, 
landing  in  the  country  with  an  intent  of  difturbing  the 
public  tranquillity,  fliould  be  (hot.  Ferdinand  at  firft  re¬ 
fufed  to  fign  the  warrant  for  his  death;  but,  being  at 
length  prevailed  on  by  his  minifters,  orders  were  given 
for  the  immediate  execution  of  the  prifoner.  When 
Murat  was  informed  that  hrs  fate  was  decided,  he  ex- 
preffed  fome  furprife  and  indignation  ;  but,  immediately 
recolle&ing  himfelf,  requefted  a  pair  of  fciffars  to  cut  off 
his  hair,  in  order  to  fend  it  to  his  wife,  but  this  was 
cruelly  refufed.  He  then  intreated  that  he  might  be  (hot 
by  the  frnall  detachment  of  his  guard  which  was  at  Pizzo  5 
this  was  alfo  refufed.  His  requeft  that  the  execution 
might  take  place  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  commandant 
of  Pizzo  was  acceded  to.  Twelve  Sicilian  foldiers  were 
then  placed  clofe  to  the  door  of  the  apartment.  Murat 
took  leave  of  the  prieft  who  accompanied  him,  entered 
refolutely  the  hall,  uncovered  his  bread,  gave  the  word 
“Fire1.”  and  immediately  fell,  pierced  by  eight  balls. 
His  execution  took  place  on  the  15th  of  Oftober,  1815. 
We  are  told,  that,  after  being  buried  at  Pizzo,  his  body 
was  dug  up  by  the  populace,  in  the  December  following, 
and  that  the  fyndic,  who  oppofed  them,  was  murdered, 
and  then  confumed  in  the  fame  fire. 

Murat  was  born  at  an  inn  near  Cahors;  where,  even 
when  a  child,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  courage  and  ad- 
drefs  in  riding  the  moft  fpirited  horfes.  The  fame  traits 
were  afterwards  eminent  in  his  character  when  he  entered 
the  army  as  a  foldierof  fortune  ;  and  his  early  habits  in¬ 
duced  him  particularly  to  cultivate  the  fcience  of  cavalry- 
manoeuvres-,  for  which  he  became  highly  diftinguilhed. 
His  marriage  with  Bonaparte's  favourite  lifter  gave  him  a 
crown  ;  and,  as  if  fortune  refolved  that  he  fliould  wear  it, 
his  caufe,  by  the  moft  unforefeen  and  profperous  events, 
was  levered  from  that  of  Napoleon  ;  fo  that  he  appeared 
even  to  triumph  in  the  downfall  of  his  mafter.  But  the 
reftlelfnefs  of  his  ambition,  and  the  contemptible  chica¬ 
nery  of  his  politics,  worked  his  ruin.  Not  fatisfied  with 
what  the  Austrian  minifter,  in  his  remonftrance  to  him, 
juftlycalled  “  one  of  the  moft  ancient,  compaft,  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  kingdoms  in  Europe,”  impelled  by  the  principles  he 
learned  in  the  fchool  of  Napoleon,  he  fighed  after  the  pa¬ 
trimony  of  the  papal  fee,  and  attempted  to  feize  on  the 
three  legations.  Succefs  had  rendered  Murat  an  enthu- 
liaft ;  he  fancied  that  Italy  panted  for  liberty;  that  (he 
would  hail  him  as  her  regenerator,  and  reward  him  with 
her  diadem.  With  thefe  hopes,  he  encountered  the  power 
At  Auftria  with  about  30,000  men,  after  having  feverally 
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deceived  every  court  in  Europe,  and  forfeited  the  bribe 
for  which  he  fold  his  patron,  by  joining  him  again  before 
the  bargain  was  completed.  The  lot’s  of  his  throne  was 
the  juft  puniftiment  of  his  perfidy  ;  and  the  lots  of  his 
life  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  the.facrifice 
of  an  incendiary,  offered  to  the  fafety  of  his  intended 
victims.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  but  juftice  to  him  to  re¬ 
mark,  that,  during  the  (hort  period  of  his  reign  over 
Naples,  he  did  much  to  benefit  that  fine  portion  of  Italy. 
The  great  faults  and  vices  of  the  Neapolitan  character 
were  extreme  indolence,  the  want  of  enterprife  and  am¬ 
bition,  exceffive  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  and  a  large 
portion  of  Italian  cowardice  and  cruelty.  To  eradicate 
thefe  he  ufed  all  his  endeavours  ;  and,  by  the  teftimony 
of  travellers  who  had  feen  Naples  under  Ferdinand  and 
under  him,  he  had  been  tolerably  fucCefsful.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  he  could  have  refted  content,  and  had  not  differed 
himfelf  to  have  been  made  the  tool  of  Bonaparte,  it  is 
highly  probable,  not  only  that  he  would  have  been  dif¬ 
fered  to  retain  the  throne  of  Naples,  but  that  he  would 
have  effected  a  great  reform  in  the  character  of  the  Nea¬ 
politans.  Great  Britain  had  no  reafon  to  exert  herfelfin 
favour  of  the  old  dynafty,  fince  the  conduct  of  the  queen 
of  Naples  in  Sicily  had  for  many  years  been  hoftile  to  the 
views  of  the  allies,  and  even  ftrongly  favourable  to  Bona¬ 
parte  :  and  there  was  reafon  to  believe,  that  even  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  his  fubjedfs  did  not  feel  all  the  gratitude  to¬ 
wards  Great  Britain,  which  her  exertions  and  facrifices 
on  their  behalf  juftly  intitled  her  to  expedt. 

The  particulars  detailed  above,  have  been  collected 
chiefly  from  Mant’s  Hift.  of  the  Wars  of  England;  Le 
Blois’s  Hift.  of  France;  Annual  Regifter,  1806-1815; 
Stephens’s  Hift.  of  the  War3  arifing  out  of  the  French 
Revolution  ;  Gifford’s  Hiftory  of  the  Wars,  a  vols.  4to. 
1817.  to  which  we  beg  to  refer  our  readers  for  farther 
particulars;  as  alfo  to  the  articles  Enoland,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  London,  in  the  prefent  work. 

STATISTICAL  HISTORY. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  is  divided  into  twelve  pro¬ 
vinces,  called  Givjlizierati ,  or  jurifdidlions,  containing 
2067  univerfita,  under  the  denomination  of  cities,  towns, 
and  villages.  This  divifion  is  commonly  attributed  to 
the  emperor  Frederic  II.  The  provinces  are — Terra  di 
Lavora,  Principato  Citra,  Principato  Ultra,  Capitanata, 
Molife,  Abruzzo  Citra,  Abruzzo  Ultra,  Bari,  Otranto, 
Bafilicata,  Calabria  Citra,  and  Calabria  Ultra.  An  efti- 
mate  of  the  population  of  this  kingdom  is  publilhed  an¬ 
nually  by  authority.  In  theyeari767, there  were  1,819,267 
males,  1,886,875  females,  and  107,612  ecclefiaftics  fecular 
and  religious  ;  81,898  males  and  76,770  females  were  born, 
and  123,041  of  both  (exes  died:  in  1777,  2,092,745  males, 
2,124,030  females,  and  94,728  ecclefiaftics :  in  1778,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  4,564,445  ;  in  1779, 
to  4,651,293  ;  in  the  prefent  year  1818,  to  5,117,362. 

Government. —  The  king  of  Naples  and  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  is  an  hereditary  monarch.  The  latter  title,  which 
has  lately  been  revived,  was  firft  ufed  in  the  12th  century, 
when  Roger  II.  earl  of  Sicily,  was  alfo  king  of  Naples. 
The  king,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  pope’s  feudal  right, 
fends  every  year  to  him  a  white  palfrey,  and  a  purfe  of  6000 
ducats.  The  king’s  eldeft  fern  is  ftyled  Prince  of  Calabria. 

The  nobility  of  various  ranks  conftitute  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  body.  “  I  am  allured,”  fays  Dr.  Moore,  (View 
of  Society  in  Italy,)  “  that  the  king  of  Naples  counts 
among  his  iubjedts  100  perfons  with  the  title  of  prince, 
and  a  (till  greater  with  that  of  duke.  Six  or  feven  of 
thefe  have  eftates  which  produce  from  10  to  13,000k 
a-year;  a  confiderable  number  have  fortunes  of  about 
half  that  value  ;  and  the  annual  revenue  of  many  is  not 
above  ioool.  or  aoool.  The  inferior  orders  of  the  nobility 
are  much  poorer:  many  counts  and  marquifles  have  not 
above  300I.  or  400I.  a-year  of  paternal  eftate  ;  many  have 
(till  lefs  ;  and  not  a  few  enjoy  the  title  without  any  eftate 
whatever.  Thefe  nobles,  however,  are  cxceffively  fond 
4  of 
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of  fplendour  and  (how,  which  appears  in  the  brilliancy 
ot  their  equipages,  the  number  of  their  attendants,  the 
richnefs  of  their  drefs,  and  the  grandeur  of  their  titles. 
The  fineft  carriages  are  painted,  gilt,  varnifhed,  and  lined, 
in  a  richer  and  more  beautiful  manner  than  has  yet  be¬ 
come  fafhionable  either  in  England  or  in  France.  They 
are  often  drawn  b.y  fix,  and  fometimes  by  eight,  horfes. 
Before  the  carriage,  it  is  the  mode  to  have  two  running 
footmen,  and  behind  three  or  four  fervants  in  the  rich  elf 
liveries.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  within  the  coaches 
glitter  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  lace,  embroidery,  and  jewels. 
This  finery  is  not  confined  to  the  perfons  within  and 
without  the  coaches  ;  it  is  extended  to  the  horfes,  whofe 
heads,  manes,  and  tails,  are  ornamented  with  the  rareft 
plumage,  and  let  off  with  ribbons  and  artificial  flowers.” 
We  fhall  mention  a  circumflance  from  which  an  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  grandeur  of  a  Neapolitan  palace,  and  the 
number  of  domeftics  which  fome  of  the  nobility  retain.  “  I 
dined  (continues  our  author)  at  the  prince  Iacci’s,  wdiere 
we,  palled  through  twelve  or  thirteen  large  rooms  before 
we  arrived  at  the  dining-room.  There  were  thirty-fix 
perfons  at  table  ferved  by  the  prince’s  domeftics,  and  each 
gueft  had  a  footman  behind  his  chair,  while  other  do¬ 
meftics  belonging  to  the  prince  remained  in  the  adjacent 
rooms  and  in  the  hall.  No  eftate  in  England  could  fup- 
port  fuch  a  number  of  fervants,  paid  and  fed  as  Englifh 
fervants  are;  but  in  Naples  the  wages  are  very  moderate 
indeed,  and  the  greater  number  of  men-fervants,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  firft  families,  give  their  attendance  through  the 
day  only,  and  find  beds  and  provilions  for  themfelves.  It 
muft  be  remembered  alfo,  that  few  of  the  nobles  give  any 
entertainments;  and  thole  w'ho  do  not  are  faid  to  live 
very  fparingly ;  lo  that  the  whole  of  their  revenue,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  is  expended  on  articles  of  lliow.” 

The  hereditary  jurifdirtion  of  the  nobles  over  their 
vaflals,  fubfifts,  both  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Si¬ 
cily,  in  the  full  rigour  of  the  feudal  government.  The 
peafants  therefore  are  poor;  and  it  depends  altogether  on 
the  perfonal  character  of  the  mailers,  whether  their  po¬ 
verty  is  not  the  leaft  of  their  grievances.  If  the  land  was 
leafed  out  to  free  farmers,  whofe  property  was  fecure,  and 
the  leafes  of  a  fufficient  length  to  allow  the  tenant  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  own  improvements,  the  eftates  of 
the  nobility  would,  without  doubt,  produce  much  more. 
The  landlord  might  have  a  higher  rent  paid  in  money,  in- 
ftead  of  being  collerted  in  kind,  which  lubjerts  him  to  the 
falaries  and  impofitions  of  a  numerous  train  of  ftewards ; 
and  the  tenants  would  be  enabled  to  live  much  more 
comfortably,  and  to  lay  up  every  year  a  ftnall  pittance 
for  their  families.  But  fuch  is  the  love  of  domineering, 
that  many  perfons  would  rather  fubmit  to  be  themfelves 
Haves  to  the  caprices  of  an  abfolute  prince  than  become 
perfectly  independent,  on  the  condition  of  giving  inde¬ 
pendence  to  their  vaflals.  Although  the  Neapolitan  no¬ 
bility  ftill  retain  the  ancient  feudal  authority  over  the 
peafapts,  yet  their  perfonal  importance  depends,  in  a 
great  mealure,  on  the  favour  of  the  king ;  who,  under 
pretext  of  any  offence,  can  confine  them  to  their  own 
eftates,  orimprifon  them  at  pleafure  ;  and  who,  without 
any  alleged  offence,  and  without  going  to  fuch  extremes, 
can  inflidl  a  punilhment,  which  they  will  fenfibly  feel,  by 
not  inviting  them  to  the  amufements  of  the  court,  or  not 
receiving  them  with  fmiles  when  they  attend  on  any  or¬ 
dinary  occalion.  The  government  of  this  kingdom  is 
nearly  defpotic.  The  laws  of  it  are  contained  in  the 
“  Codex  Carolinus,”  publilhed  in  1754.  The  parliament, 
or  general  affembly  of  the  Hates,  is  fummoned  every  two 
years,  to  meet  at  the  capital,  where  the  feffions  are  held 
in  the  Minorite  convent,  nea'r  St.  Lawrence’s  church. 
There  are  only  two  Hates,  confifting  of  nobles  and  com¬ 
mons,  the  clergy  not  making  a  diftinrt  clafs,  but  being 
intermingled  with  the  other  two.  The  chief  bulinefs  is 
to  deliberate  on  the  cuftomary  free-giftto  the  king,  which 
■has  often  amounted  to  upwards  of  1,500,000  crowns. 

The  religion  of  Naples  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  the 
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Neapolitans  have  always  refolutely  oppofed  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  inquilition  ;  and,  independently  of  this,  no 
papal  bulls  or  mandates  can  be  made  public  without  the 
king’s  exequatur.  The  number  of  monafteries  and  con¬ 
vents  is  very  great ;  and  the  clergy,  who  are  very  nume¬ 
rous,  are  wealthy,  whillt  the  laity  are  poor.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  archbilhoprics  in  the  kingdom  is  no  lefs  than  21, 
and  that  of  bilhoprics  125  ;  but  here  is  no  univerfity  of 
any  reputation.  The  ecclefiaftics  are  computed  at  200,000  ; 
and  it  is  fuppofed  that  about  one-half  of  the  lands  is  in 
their  poffeffion. 

The  Jews  came  into  this  kingdom  about  the  year  1200, 
but  in  1540  were  expelled  ;  however,  in  1740,  they  were 
allowed  to  fettle  in  the  kingdom  during  the  term  of  fifty 
years,  and  feveral  privileges  were  granted  them  during 
that  period  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  the  grant  was 
fuppofed  to  be  renewed,  unlefs  they  were  exprefsly  or¬ 
dered  to  quit  the  country. 

The  revenue  of  the  kingdom  is  generally  computed  at 
3,000,000  of  crowns;  but,  as  Mr.  Addifon  obferves, 
there  is  no  country  in  Europe  which  pays  greater  taxes, 
and  where,  at  the  fame  time,  the  public  is  lefs  the  better 
for  them,  moft  of  them  going  to  the  enriching  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  perfons  to  whom  they  are  mortgaged.  The  military 
force  of  this  kingdom  is  faid  to  confift  of  about  30,000 
men,  of  which  the  Swifs  regiments  are  the  belt.  As  to 
the  marine,  it  confifts  only  of  a  few  galleys. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  have  at  all  times 
borne  but  an  indifferent  chararter  'among  other  nations. 
From  the  few  hints  dropped  by  claflic  authors,  we  col- 
lert,  that  the  ancient  Neapolitans  were  a  race  of  epi¬ 
cures,  of  a  foft  indolent  turn,  averfe  from  martial  exer- 
cifes,  paflionately  fond  of  theatrical  amufements  and  mu- 
fic,  expert  in  all  the  refined  arts  that  adminifter  to  the 
caprices  of  luxury,  extravagant  in  their  expreflions  and 
geftures,  and  dupes  to  various  forts  of  fuperftition.  If  we 
make  allowance  for  a  quantity  of  northern  blood  which  has 
joined  the  original  Grecian  ftream,  and  imparted  a  rough- 
nefs  not  yet  worn  off  by  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  we 
fhall  find  the  modern  Neapolitans  very  like  the  ancient. 
Provifions  being  here  plentiful  and  cheap,  the  lower  clafs 
of  people  work  but  little.  Their  delight  is  to  balk  in.  the 
fun,  and  do  nothing.  Perfons  of  a  middle  rank  frequent 
places  of  public  relort ;  and  very  few  of  any  rank  attend 
to  their  proper  bufinefs  with  the  zeal  and  artivity  we  are 
wont  to  meet  with  in  the  profefiional  men  of  colder  coun¬ 
tries.  Gluttony  is  a  predominant  vice,  while  inftances 
of  ebriety  are  comparatively  rare.  In  the  female  fex,  the 
paflion  for  finery  is  almolt  luperior  to  every  other;  and, 
though  chaftity  is  not  the  chararteriftic  virtue  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Swinburne  doubts  whether  a  Neapolitan 
woman  would  not  nine  times  out  of  ten  prefer  a  prefent 
to  a  lover.  That  furious  jealoufy  for  which  the  nation 
was  once  fo  remarkable,  is  now  greatly  abated.  The 
breach  of  the  conjugal  vow  fometimes  occafions  quarrels 
and  affaflinations  among  people  of  an  inferior  ftation  ;  and, 
in  the  metropolis,  affaflinations  are  often  perpetrated  from 
much  lefs  cogent  motives.  Of  thefe  vices,  many  are 
doubtlefs  owing  to  that  flavery  and  oppreflion  under 
which  they  groan,  and  to  a  radical  defert  in  the  adminil- 
tration  of  juftice. 

Climate  and  Produce. — A  confiderable  degree  of  heat 
prevails  throughout  thefe  kingdoms,  which  diforders  fo¬ 
reigners,  unlefs  they  take  great  care  of  themfelves.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  kingdom,  little  of  winter  is  felt; 
and  in  the  plains  it  is  very  extraordinary  to  fee  ice,  or 
even  fnow.  The  fnow  that  fometimes  falls  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts,  is  gathered  and  kept  for  cooling  liquors  in 
fummer-time,  ir.llead  of  ice.  Even  fo  early  as  April,  the 
fun  darts  a  very  great  heat ;  but  the  nights  are  cold.  The 
fertility  of  the  foil  of  this  country  is  fo  extraordinary,  that 
it  is  juftly  termed  an  earthly  paradife  ;  for  it  abounds  with 
all  forts  of  grain,  the  fineft  fruit  and  garden-produrtions 
of  every  kind,  with  rice,  flax,  oil,  and  wine,  in  the  greateft: 
plenty  and  perfertion.  It  affords  alfo  faffron,  manna, 
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alum,  vitriol,  fulphur,  rock-cryftnl,  marble,  and  feveral 
forts  of  minerals,  together  with  fine  wool,  and  filk.  The 
hdrl'es  of  this  country  are  famous,  and  the  flocks  and 
herds  very  numerous.  Befides  thefe  products,  of  which 
a  confiderable  part  is  exported,  there  are  manufactures  of 
fnuff,  foap,  and  glafs  ware.  Waiftcoats,  caps,  ftockings, 
and  gloves,  are  alfo  made  of  the  hair  or  filaments  of  a 
fiiell-filh,  which  are  warmer  than  thofe  of  wool,  and  of  a 
beautiful  gloffy  green.  The  fdk,  woollen,  and  other  ma¬ 
nufactures,  together  with  the  improvement  of  arts,  owe 
their  firit  eftablilhment  to  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  who 
patronifed  them  in  a  very  liberal  manner. 

Among  the  natural  euriofities  of  this  country,  the 
Phrygian  ftone,  or  pietra  fungfera,  as  it  is  called,  may 
«lfo  be  clafl'ed.  It  has  neither  the  hardnefs  of  (tone,  nor 
the  properties  of  earth,  but  confifts  of  an  indurated  mix¬ 
ture  of  earth,  rotten  beech-wood,  and  fibres  of  feveral 
plants.  From  this  (tone,  laid  in  a  (hady  and  damp  place, 
mufiirooms  grow  in  a  few  days.  The  feed  lies  in  the  fub- 
(tance  of  the  (tone,  and  is  diltinguifliable  only  by  a  good 
microfcope  from  dud. 

A  great  inconvenience,  but  common  to  all  Italy,  are 
the  fwarms  of  lizards,  whereof  great  numbers  of  the 
green  kind  are  every- where 'to  be  met  with  ;  but  they  are 
rather  troublefome  than  hurtful,  as  they  creep  up  and 
down  the  walls,  and,  if  a  door  or  window  be  left  open, 
make  their  way  into  the  chambers.  A  much  greater  nui- 
fance  are  the  fcorpions  ;  but  the  tarantulas  are  mod 
talked  of;  thefe  are  a  fpecies  of  fpiders,  fo  called  from 
the  city  of  Tarento,  in  which  diftriCt  they  are  in  great 
number,  and  alfo  more  venomous  than  elfewhere.  See 
the  article  Aranea,  vol.  ii.  p.  33. 

Trade. — The  exports  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  are 
wheat,  barley,  legumes,  Indian  corn;  hemp,  linfeed, 
cummin,  fennel,  and  annifeeds  ;  wool,  oil,  wine,  cheefe, 
fUli,  falt-fie(h,  honey,  wax,  frelh  and  dried  fruit,  manna, 
faffron,  liquorice,  feccia  brucciata,  gums,  locud-beans, 
capers,  lupins,  pade,  macaroni  of  various  forts,  fait, 
pot-afli,  brimdone,  nitre,  argal,  pitch,  tar,  fumach, 
(kins,  cattle,  oranges,  lemons,  brandy,  vinegar,  metals, 
minerals,  marble,  filk,  hemp,  flax,  cottons,  and  divers 
forts  of  manufactures.  All  thefe  products  might  be 
fent  out  in  very  great  quantities,  if  proper  encourage¬ 
ment  were  given  ;  and  both  horfes  and  cattle  might  be¬ 
come  valuable  articles  of  exportation,  if  the  breed  were 
attend  to.  The  chief  exportation  of  corn  is  made  from 
the  provinces  of  Capitanata,  Bari,  Otranto,  Abruzzo, 
Molife,  Calabria,  and  Bafilicata ;  they  fupply  the  internal 
confumption  of  the  kingdom,  and  foreign  markets.  The 
produCt  of  the  Terra  di  Lavora,  and  Salerno  is  referved 
for  the  ufe  of  the  capital.  The  provinces  mod  abundant 
in  oil  are  Bari,  Otranto,  Calabria,  and  Abruzzo.  The  pro¬ 
duce  offilk  in  the  kingdom  is  computed  at  about  8oo,ooolbs. 
weight  annually,  of  which  half  is  fuppofed  to  be  worked 
at  home,  and  the  other  half  exported  raw;  double  the  quan¬ 
tity  may  be  fold  unwrought,  and  double  might  be  manu¬ 
factured,  were  it  not  prevented  by  the  high  duties  on  ex¬ 
portation  and  importation  into  the  capital,  together  with 
the  tyranny  and  exactions  of  the  excife-ofiicers  of  the 
provinces.  The  exportation  of  thrown  filk,  upon  an 
average  of  many  years,  amounts  to  14.8,2  iylbs.  The  ex¬ 
portation  of  raw  filk  from  the  Calabrias,  through  the  cuf- 
tom-houfe,  is  about  53,ooolbs.  but  perhaps  double  that 
quantity  is  fmuggled  by  Leghorn,  and  other  parts.  No 
(mall  quantity  of  cotton  is  gathered  in  the  Terra  di  Bari, 
and  the  diftriCts  of  the  cities  of  Turfi  and  Gravina  ;  but 
the  bed  is  in  the  province  of  Otranto.  Venice  takes  ofl' 
annually  a  confiderable  quantity  of  cotton,  alfo  of  wool ; 
almonds  abound  in  the  territories  of  Bari,  Otranto,  and 
the  Abruzzi ;  but  the  bed  come  from  Bari,  whence  they 
are  exported  to  Venice  and  Triede  ;  a  high  duty  ruins  this 
trade.  In  Calabria,  there  are  natural  mountains  of  fait, 
ftronger  and  more  aCtive  than  fea-falt ;  but  the  mines  are 
fiiut  up  not  to  hurt  the  revenue,  which  reaps  great  benefit 
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by  the  high  duties  upon  that  article.  At  Naples  the  ga¬ 
bel  is  almoft  five  times  more  than  the  fil’d  cod  of  the 
commodity  in  Sicily. 

Among  the  chief  articles  imported  into  Naples,  are: 
From  England,  woollen  goods  of  all  forts,  filk  and 
worded  dockings,  hats,  tanned  hides,  lead,  tin,  pepper, 
hardware,  linens,  handkerchiefs,  fans,  canes,  gums,  dy¬ 
ing  woods,  drugs,  watches,  clocks,  mathematical  inflru- 
ments,  houfehold  furniture,  fait  cod,  pilchards,  herrings, 
coflee,  tea,  cocoa,  fugar,  and  occafionally  callicoes,  and 
Eafl-India  goods.  From  Holland,  cinnamon,  cloves,  nut¬ 
megs,  pepper,  medicinal  drugs  from  the  Eafl  and  Wed- 
Indies,  fine  cloths,  particularly  the  black,  called  Segovia, 
linen  for  (hirts  and  other  ufes,  muflin,  chintz,  callicoes, 
feveral  forts  of  cocoa,  whalebone,  tobacco,  filk  fluffs,  and 
velvet.  From  France,  an  immenfe  quantity  of  fugar,  in¬ 
digo,  coffee,  dying  woods,  verdigris,  Levant  drugs,  co¬ 
coa,  hardware,  filk  fluffs,  gold  and  filverl'ays  of  Le  Mans, 
duroys,  cloths  of  Elbeuf,  and  all  forts  of  women’s  ap¬ 
parel.  From  Spain,  cochineal,  dying  woods,  cocoa,  hides 
i'alted  and  in  the  hair,  medicinal  American  drugs,  Jefuits 
bark,  farfaparilla,  jalap,  balfam  ofPeru,ipecacuhana,  cloths 
of  divers  forts,  wine,  tobacco,  fnuff  of  Seville  and  Ha- 
vanna,  lead,  gun-barrels,  honey,  See.  From  Portugal, 
Brafil  fugars,  tobacco,  cocoa,  drugs,  hides,  Sec.  From 
Venice,  books,  cordovans,  looking-glaffes,  cryftals,  and 
glaffes  of  all  forts,  luftres,  coach  and  window  glaffes,  Padua 
cloths,  called  Venetian  lays,  for  the  confumption  of  the 
provinces,  fine  Verona  cloths,  equal  to  Englifh  (carlet, 
ftockings,  caps  made  of  wool,  fine  hats,  ufed  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  wax  candles,  white  loaf-fugar,  fine  linen,  medi¬ 
cinal  and  Levant  drugs,  all  forts  of  paints,  fublimate,  cin¬ 
nabar,  quickfilver,  turpentine,  dragons  blood,  copper, 
iron  of  divers  forts  of  the  manufactures  of  Germany  and 
Brefcia,  paper.  Sec.  From  Genoa,  American  goods  from 
the  Spanifh  Main,  and  the  Portuguefe  Eaft-Indies,  velvets, 
iron  in  great  quantity,  nails,  ordinary  hats,  wax  from 
Tunis,  and  the  African  coaft.  From  Leghorn,  all  forts 
of  goods,  at  fecond  hand  from  the  Levant,  Barbary  wools, 
linens  of  Egypt,  wax,  and  many  filk  manufactures.  From 
Peterfburgh,  hides,  wax,  iron,  furs,  &c.  From  Sardinia, 
an  immenfe  quantity  of  tunny  fifli,  and  cheefe.  From 
Germany,  Silefia  linens  of  all  forts,  white  and  painted, 
iron  of  divers  manufactures,  vitriol  of  Hungry,  cryftals 
of  Bohemia,  large  glades  for  coaches  and  window's,  hats, 
and  goods  of  the  new  Vienna  fabric,  turpentine,  quick¬ 
filver,  hardware,  manufactures  of  Ofnaburg  and  Nurem¬ 
berg,  copper,  tin  plates,  boards,  cloth,  Sec.  The  duties 
in  general  upon  goods  imported  into  the  city  of  Naples, 
amount  to  about  25  percent,  upon  the  cultom-houfe  elti- 
mation,  paying  ad  valorem ;  fugar  and  wax,  by  the  new 
impofitions,  pay  40  or  50  per  cent,  upon  the  market- 
price.  The  duty  upon  fugar  produces  about  80,000  du¬ 
cats  annually. 

Rivers,  Momitains,  Sfc. — Of  rivers  there  is  not  any  one 
of  note  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  (mail  dreams  defeend,  in 
every  direction,  with  rapidity  from  the  interior  parts,  and 
lofe  themfelves  in  the  fea.  Among  the  chief  mountains 
of  Naples  are  the  Apennines,  which  extend  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  country,  and  terminate  at  the  ltraits 
of  Sicily.  A  confiderable  part  of  this  country,  as  well 
as  other  provinces  in  Italy,  has  been  at  remote  periods 
affefted  by  fire.  This  faCt  is  fufficiently  teltified  by  the 
prefent  appearance  of  the  country.  Naples,  Rome,  and 
moft  of  the  ancient  Roman  highways,  are  paved  with  lava, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  houfes  in  the  fubterraneous 
city  of  Herculaneum,  are  compoled  of  the  fame  materials. 
All  the  mountains  and  hillocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples, 
are  merely  a  mafs  of  various  forts  of  matter  vomited 
forth  by  volcanos  which  no  longer  exift,  and  whole  erup¬ 
tions,  anterior  to  hiltory,  have  probably  formed  the  ports 
of  Naples  and  Puzzuoli.  The  Apennine  mountains  ex¬ 
hibit  a  confiderable  number  of  vifible  fires  under  different 
forms  j  and  the  earthquakes  to  which  this  country  is  fub- 
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je£l,  have  diftrefled  its  inhabitants  with  frequent  appre- 
henfions  and  calamities.  A  hiftory  of  Naples  would  not 
be  complete,  if  it  did  not  include  that  of  the  famous 
mountain  from  which  thefe  wonderful  ftreams  of  lava 
proceed. 

Mount  Vcfuvius,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  celebrated  vol¬ 
cano,  about  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  the  city  of  Naples.  It 
appears  an  infulated  mountain,  Handing  in  the  middle  of 
a  plain,  but  is  confidered  as  connected  with  the  Apen¬ 
nines.  The  bale  of  the  mountain  is  about  4.0  miles  in 
circumference  ;  the  height  is  Hated  at  from  3700  to  3900 
Englith  feet.  Vefuvius  has  two  fummits  ;  the  mofl  north¬ 
ern  is  called  Somma,  the  other  is  properly  called  Vcfuvius. 
Somma  is  fuppofed,  with  much  reafon,  to  have  been  part 
of  the  cone  of  a  larger  volcano,  in  which  the  prefent  vol¬ 
canic  cone  of  Vefuvius  was  formed.  “  It  is  impoHible,” 
fays  fir  James  Hall,  “  to  fee  the  mountain  of  Somma, 
which,  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  embraces  Vefuvius,  with¬ 
out  being  convinced  that  it  is  a  fragment  of  a  larger  vol¬ 
cano,  nearly  concentric  with  the  prefent  cone  ;  which  in 
l'ome  great  eruption  has  deHroyed  ail  but  this  fragment. 
In  our  own  times,  an  event  of  no  fmall  magnitude  has 
taken  place  in  the  fame  fpot :  the  inner  cone  of  Vefuvius 
having  undergone  fo  great  a  change  during  the  eruption 
in  1794,  that  it  now  bears  no  refemblance  to  what  it 
was  in  1785.”  Trail/'.  of  the  Hoy al  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
vol.  vii. 

The  fide  of  this  mountain  next  the  fea  yields  wine, 
particularly  the  two  famed  wines  called  Vino  Greco  and 
.Lachrynuc  Chrjii.  One  of  the  greateH  inconveniencies  to 
which  this  kingdom  is  expofed,  is  earthquakes;  which  the 
eruptions  of  Mount  Vefuvius  contributes,  in  l'ome  mea- 
i'ure,  to  prevent. 

From  the  building  of  Rome  to  the  year  79  of  the  Clirif- 
tiari  era,  a  period  of  feven  centuries,  Vefuvius  appears 
to  have  been  in  a  Hate  of  profound  repefe,  as  no  mention 
is  made  of  any  eruption  during  the  whole  of  that  time  ; 
and  the  ancient  writers  who  refer  to  this  mountain  al¬ 
ways  fpeak  of  its  extraordinary  beauty  and  fertility. 
There  were,  however,  certain  appearances  near  the  fum- 
mit  which  left  no  doubt  of  its  prior  volcanic  Hate,  and 
the  cities  in  its  vicinity  were  paved  with  the  lavas  of  an¬ 
cient  eruptions. 

Vitruvius,  who  flouriflied  in  the  reign  of  AuguHus, 
fays  (lib.  ii.  cap.  6.)  “  that  Vefuvius  had  formerly  been 
burning,  and  had  covered  all  the  adjacent  country  with 
its  fires.”  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  wrote  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  fame  reign,  refers  to  a  tradition  of  a  volcanic 
eruption  of  Vefuvius  1'een  by  Hercules.  Strabo,  a  con¬ 
temporary  writer,  deferibing  this  mountain,  fays,  “  here 
riles  Vefuvius,  inhabited  through  all  its  delicious  fields, 
the  fummit  alone  excepted,  which  fpreads  into  a  barren 
plain,  difplayingalhes  and  caverns  formed  of  burnt  rock 
whence  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  this  fummit  was  for¬ 
merly  in  a  Hate  of  conflagration,  and  prefented  fiery  craters, 
which  became  extinguilhed  when  the  materials  were  ex- 
haufted-  Silius  Italicus,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  fays,  “  Ve¬ 
fuvius,  by  its  fires,  had  formerly  caufed  great  ravages 
both  on  the  land  and  at  fea.” 

The  firfl  great  eruption  on  authentic  record  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  Titus,  on  the  24th  of  Augull,  A.  D.  79  ; 
and  on  the  fame  day  the  towns  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
and  Stabite,  were  buried  under  Ihowers  of  volcanic  land, 
Hones,  and  fcoriae.  Such  was  the  immenfe  quantity  of 
volcanic  fand  (called  allies)  thrown  out  during  this  erup¬ 
tion,  that  the  whole  country  was  involved  in  pitchy 
d.arknefs  ;  and,  according  to  Dion,  the  allies  fell  in  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  various  parts  of  Alia  Minor.  The  particulars 
of  this  eruption  are  deferibed  in  a  letter  from  the  younger 
Pliny  to  Tacitus  :  his  uncle,  the  elder  Pliny  the  riatu- 
ralifl,  loH  his  life  by  this  event.  He  had  the  command 
of  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  coafl  of  Campania;  and,  wifli- 
ing  to  fuccour  thole  perfons  who  might  delire  to  efcape 
by  fea,  and  alfo  to  obl'erve  this  grand  phenomenon  more 
nearly,  he  left  the  Cape  of  Mifenum,  and  approached  the 


fide  of  the  bay  nearer!  to  Vefuvius.  He  landed  and  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  it ;  but  was  involved  in  whirlwinds  of  ful- 
phureous  vapour,  in  which  he  expired. 

After  this  period,  Vefuvius  continued  a  burning  moun¬ 
tain  for  nearly  a  thoufand  years,  having  eruptions  of  lava 
at  intervals.  The  fire  then  appeared  to  become  entirely 
extinft,  and  continued  fo  from  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth,  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  about  400  years.  Woods  were  growing  on  the 
Ikies  of  the  crater,  and  pools  of  water  were  colle&ed  in 
its  centre.  In  the  year  1538,  a  mountain,  three  miles  in 
circumference  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  perpendicular 
height,  was  thrown  up  in  the  courfe  one  night.  Since 
the  eruption  of  1538,  it  has  remained  burning  to  the  pre¬ 
fent  time,  having  violent  eruptions  of  lava  and  allies  at 
intervals.  Thefe  have  been  more  frequent  during  the 
lafl  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  prefent,  than  at  any 
former  period.  Of  twenty-nine  eruptions  which  took 
place  from  the  time  of  Titus  to  1800,  fourteen  occurred 
in  the  lafl  century  :  feveral  have  taken  place  fince  the 
commencement  of  the  prefent  century,  and  the  volcano 
is  at  this  time  in  a  Hate  of  aftivity. 

The  eruptions  of  Vefuvius  are  always  preceded  by 
earthquakes  more  or  lefs  violent  and  extenfive,  and  by  a 
fuccelfion  of  fubterranean  explolions,  growing  louder  be¬ 
fore  the  Hones  or  lava  are  ejefted.  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
the  Englilh  ambalfador  to  the  court  of  Naples  from  the 
year  1766  to  the  latter  end  of  the  century,  has  given  fe¬ 
veral  interefting  deferiptions  of  the  eruptions  that  took 
place  under  his  own  obfervation,  which  are  publifhed  in 
the  Tranfadtions  of  the  Royal  Society.  From  1769  to 
1779  there  were  nine  eruptions,  many  of  them  confider- 
able.  Mofl  of  the  eruptions  of  Vefuvius  take  place  from 
the  crater  at  the  fummit ;  but  the  eruption  of  1794,  which 
deHroyed  Torre  del  Greco,  a  city  containing  10,000  in¬ 
habitants,  flowed  from  a  large  opening  made  near  the 
bottom  of  the  cone. 

The  volcanic  produdfs  of  Vefuvius  differ  confiderably 
from  thofe  of  Etna,  and  Hill  more  from  thofe  of  the  vol¬ 
canoes  in  the  Lipari  Iflands,  more  immediately  in  its  vi¬ 
cinity.  White  pumice  and  obfidian,  a  volcanic  glafs, 
have  not  been  found  among  the  lavas  of  Vefuvius;  but 
they  contain  imbedded  cryllals  of  leucite,  vefuvian,  and 
fommite,  which  are  almoH  peculiar  to  this  volcano.  The 
lavas  of  Vefuvius,  befides  iron,  contain  alfo  copper  ;  and 
fome  of  them  are  laid  to  contain  a  portion  of  gold,  filver, 
and  other  metals. 

The  firH  great  eruption  taken  notice  of  by  fir  William 
Hamilton  was  that  of  1767,  which,  though  very  violent, 
was  mild  in  companion  with  that  of  1538.  However,  in 
the  month  of  AuguH,  1779,  an  eruption  took  place,  which, 
for  its  extraordinary  and  terrible  appearance,  may  be  rec¬ 
koned  among  the  mofi  remarkable  of  any  recorded  con¬ 
cerning  this  or  any  other  volcano.  During  the  whole 
month  of  July,  the  mountain  continued  in  a  Hate  offer- 
mentation.  Subterraneous  explolions  and  rumbling  noifes 
were  heard  ;  quantities  of  fmoke  were  thrown  up  with 
great  violence,  fometimes  with  red-hot  Hones,  Icorise,  and 
afhes  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  thefe  fymptoms 
increafed  tol'uch  a  degree,  as  to  exhibit,  in  the  night-time, 
the  mofl  beautiful  fire  works  that  can  be  imagined. 

On  Thurfday  the  5th  of  AuguH,  the  volcano  appeared 
mofl  violently  agitated ;  a  white  and  fulpluireous  fmoke 
iflued  continually  and  impetuoully  from  its  crater,  one 
pufl'  leeming  to  impel  another;  fo  that  a  mafs  of  them 
was  foon  accumulated,  to  appearance  four  times  the 
height  and  fize  of  the  volcano  itfelf.  Thefe  clouds  of 
fmoke  were  exceedingly  white,  fo  that  the  whole  refem- 
bled  an  immenfe  accumulation  of  bales  of  the  whiteft 
cotton.  In  the  midfl  of  this  very  white  fmoke,  vaft  quan¬ 
tities  of  Hones,  Icorise,  and  allies,  were  thrown  up  to  the 
height  of  2000  feet ;  and  a  quantity  of  liquid  lava,  feem- 
ingly  very  heavy,  was  lifted  up  juft  high  enough  to  clear 
the  rim  of  the  crater,  and  take  its  way  down  the  fides  of 
the  mountains.  This  lava,  having  run  violently  for  fome 
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hours,  fuddenly  ceafed  juft  before  it  had  reached  the  cul¬ 
tivated  parts  of  the  mountain,  near  four  miles  from  the 
fpot  whence  it  iffued.  The  heat,  all  this  day,  was  into¬ 
lerable  at  the  towns  of  Somma  and  Ottaiano  ;  and  was 
l'enlibly  felt  at  Palma  and  Lauri,  which  are  much  farther 
off.  Reddilh  allies  fell  fo  thick  on  the  two  former,  that 
the  air  was  darkened,  and  obiefts  could  not  be  diftin- 
guilhed  at  the  diftance  of  ten  feet.  Long  filaments  of  a 
vitrified  matter,  like  fpun  glafs,  were  mixed  and  fell  with 
tliefe  allies  5  feveral  birds  in  cages  were  fuffocated,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Somma 
were  covered  with  white  and  very  corrofive  fait. 

About  twelve  at  night,  011  the  7th,  the  fermentation  of 
the  mountain  feemed  greatly  to  increafe.  Our  author 
was  watching  the  motions  of  the  volcano  from  the  mole 
at  Naples,  which  lias  a  full  view  of  it.  Several  glorious 
pifturefque  effefts  had  been  obferved  from  the  reflection 
of  the  deep  red  fire  within  the  crater  of  Vefuvius,  and 
which  mounted  high  amonglt  thofe  huge  clouds  on  the 
top  of  it:  when  a  fummer-ftorm,  called  in  that  country 
a  tropea,  came  on  fuddenly,  and  blended  its  heavy  watery 
clouds  with  the  fulphureous  and  mineral  ones,  which 
were  already  like  fo  many  other  mountains  piled  up  on 
the  top  of  the  volcano.  At  this  moment  a  fountain  of 
fire  was  (hot  up  to  an  incredible  height,  calling  fo  bright 
a  light,  that  the  fmalleft  objects  were  clearly  diftinguilh- 
able  at  any  place  within  lix  miles  or  more  of  Vefuvius. 
The  black  ftormy  clouds,  palling  fwiftly  over,  and  at  times 
covering  the  whole,  or  a  part,  of  the  bright  column  of 
fire,  at  other  times  clearing  away  and  giving  a  full  view 
of  it,  with  the  various  tints  produced  by  its  reverberated 
light  on  the  white  clouds  above,  in  contrail  with  the  pale 
flalhes  of  forked  lightning  that  attended  the  tropea,  formed 
fuch  a  fcene  as  no  power  of  art  can  exprefs.  One  of  his 
Sicilian  majelty’s  gamekeepers,  who  was  out  in  the  fields 
near  Ottaiano  whilft  this  ftorm  was  at  its  height,  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find  the  drops  of  rain  fcald  his  face  and  hands  ; 
a  phenomenon  probably  occafioned  by  the  clouds  having 
acquired  a  great  degree  of  heat  in  paffing  through  the 
above-mentioned  column  of  fire. 

On  the  8th,  the  mountain  was  quiet  till  towards  fix 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  a  great  fmoke  began  to  ga¬ 
ther  over  its  crater;  and  about  an  hour  after  a  rumbling 
fubterraneous  noife  was  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  volcano;  the  ufual  throws  of  red-hot  llones  and  fco- 
rise  began  and  increafed  every  inllant.  The  crater,  viewed 
through  a  telefcope,  feemed  much  enlarged  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  laft  night’s  explofions,  and  the  little  mountain 
on  the  top  was  entirely  gone.  About  nine  o’clock,  a  moll 
violent  report  was  beard  at  Portici  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  which  Ihook  the  houfes  to  fuch  a  degree  as  made 
the  inhabitants  run  out  into  the  llreets.  Many  windows 
were  broken  and  walls  cracked  by  the  conculfion  of  the 
air  on  this  occafion,  though  the  noife  was  but  faintly 
heard  at  Naples.  In  an  inllant  a  fountain  of  liquid  tranf- 
parent  fire  began  to  rife,  and,  gradually  increafing,  arrived 
at  laft  at  the  amazing  height  of  ten  thoufand  feet  and  up¬ 
wards.  Puffs  of  fmoke,  as  black  as  can  poliibly  be  ima¬ 
gined,  fucceeded  one  another  hallily,  and  accompanied 
the  red-hot  tranfparent  and  liquid  lava,  interrupting  its 
fplendid  brightnefs  here  and  there  by  patches  of  the  darkeft 
hue.  Within  thefe  puffs  of  fmoke,  at  the  very  moment 
of  emiffion,  a  bright  but  pale  eleftrical  fire  was  obferved 
playing  brilkly  about  in  zig-zag  lines.  The  wind  was 
fouth-weft,  and,  though  gentle,  was  fufficient  to  carry 
thefe  pulls  of  fmoke  out  of  the  column  of  fire;  and  a 
collection  of  them  by  degrees  formed  a  black  and  exten- 
five  curtain  behind  it ;  in  other  parts  of  the  Iky  it  was 
perfectly  clear,  and  the  liars  bright.  The  fiery  fountain 
of  fuch  immenfe  magnitude,  on  the  dark  ground  juft 
mentioned,  made  the  fineft  contrail  imaginable ;  and  the 
blaze  of  it,  reflected  from  the  furface  of  the  lea,  which  was 
at  that  time  perfectly  fmooth,  added  greatly  to  this  fublime 
view.  The  lava,  mixed  with  Hones  and  Icorise,  having 
rifen  to  the  amazing  height  already  mentioned,  was  partly 
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direCled  by  the  wind  towards  Ottaiano,  and,  partly  falling. 
Hill  red-hot  and  liquid,  upon  the  top  of  Vefuvius,  co¬ 
vered  its  whole  cone,  part  of  that  of  the  fummit  of  Somma, 
and  the  valley  between  them.  The  falling  matter,  being 
nearly  as  inflamed  and  vivid  as  that  which  was  continu¬ 
ally  iffuing  frelh  from  the  crater,  formed  with  it  one  com¬ 
plete  body  of  fire,  which  could  not  be  lefs  than  two  miles 
and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  of  the  extraordinary  height 
above  mentioned,  and  call  a  heat  to  the  diftance  of  at 
leaft  fix  miles  round.  The  brulhwood  on  the  mountain 
of  Somma  was  foon  in  a  blaze,  and  the  flatne  of  it,  being 
of  a  different  colour  from  the  deep  red  of  the  matter 
thrown  out  by  the  volcano,  and  from  the  filve.ry  blue  of 
the  eleCtrical  fire,  Hill  added  to  the  contrail  of  this  meft 
extraordinary  fcene.  The  black  cloud,  increafing  greatly, 
once  bent  towards  Naples,  and  threatened  the  city  with 
l'peedy  deftruClion  ;  for  it  was  charged  with  eleCtrical  fire, 
which  kept  conllantly  darting  about  in  bright  zig-zag- 
lines.  This  fire,  however,  rarely  quitted  the  cloud,  but 
ufuaily  returned  to  the  great  column  of  fire  whence  it 
proceeded  ;  though  once  or  twice  it  was  feen  to  fail  on 
the  top  of  Somma,  and  let  fire  to  fome  dry  grafs  and 
bullies.  Fortunately  the  wind  carried  back  the  cloud  juft’ 
as  it  reached  the  city,  and  had  begun  to  occafion  great 
alarm.  The  column  of  fire,  however,  llill  continued,  and 
diffufed  fuch  a  ftrong  light,  that  the  moll  minute  objeCls 
could  be  difeerned  at  the  diftance  of  ten  miles  or  more 
from  the  mountain.  Mr.  Morris  informed  our  author, 
that  at  Sorrento,  which  is  twelve  miles  diftant  from  Ve¬ 
fuvius,  he  read  the  title-page  of  a  book  by  that  volcanic 
light. 

Some  time  after  the  eruption  had  ceafed,  the  air  conti¬ 
nued  greatly  impregnated  with  eleCtrical  matter.  The 
duke  of  Cottonano  told  our  author,  that  having,  about 
half  an  hour  after  the  great  eruption  had  ceafed,  held  a 
Leyden  bottle,  armed  with  a  pointed  wire,  out  at  his 
window'  at  Naples,  it  foon  became  confiderably  charged. 
But,  whilll  the  eruption  w’as  in  force,  its  appearance  was 
too  alarming  to  allow  one  to  think  of  fuch  experiments. 
He  was  informed  alfo  by  the  prince  of  Mileto,  that  his 
fon,  the  duke  of  Popoli,  who  was  at  Monte  Mileto  the 
8-th  of  Auguft,  had  been  alarmed  by  the  fhower  of  cin¬ 
ders  that  fell  there  ;  fome  of  which  he  had  fent  to  Naples, 
weighing  two  ounces  ;  and  that  llones  of  an  ounce  weight 
had  fallen  upon  an  ellate  of  his  ten  miles  farther  oft'. 
Monte  Mileto  is  about  thirty  miles  from  the  volcano. 
The  abbe  Cagliani  alfo  related  that  his  filler,  a  nun  in  a 
convent  of  Manfredonia,  had  written  to  inquire  after 
him,  imagining  that  Naples  mull  have  been  dellroyed, 
•when  they,  at  lo  great  a  diftance,  had  been  alarmed  by  a 
flipwer  of  allies  which  fell  on  the  city  at  eleven  o’clock  at 
night,  fo  much  as  to  open  all  the  churches,  and  go  to 
prayers.  As  the  great  eruption  happened  at  nine  o’clock, 
thefe  allies  mull  have  travelled  100  miles  in  the  fpace  of 
two  hours. 

Nothing  could  be  more  difinal  than  the  appearance  of 
Ottaiano  after  this  eruption.  The  houfes  were  unroofed, 
and  half  buried  under  the  black  fcorise  and  allies  ;  all  the 
windows  towards  the  mountain  were  broken,  and  fome  of 
the  houfes  themfelves  burnt;  the  llreets  choked  up  with 
allies,  in  fome  narrow  places  not  lefs  than  four  feet  thick ; 
alid  a  few  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  juft  returned,  were 
employed  in  clearing  them  away,  and  piling  them  up  in 
hillocks,  to  get  at  their  ruined  houfes.  The  palace  of 
the  prince  of  Ottaiano  is  fituated  011  an  eminence  above 
the  town,  and  nearer  the  mountain.  The  Heps  leading 
up  to  it  were  deeply  covered  with  volcanic  matter ;  the 
roof  was  totally  dellroyed  and  the  windows  broken,  but 
the  houfe  itfelf,  being  ftrongly  built,  had  not  differed 
much.  The  habitations  of  about  12,000  perlons  were 
dellroyed  ;  a  vail  number  of  perfons  were  bruifed,  but 
only  two  lives  were  loft.  The  damage  was  eltimated  at 
500,000  ducats. 

An  incredible  number  of  fragments  of  lava  were  thrown 
out  during  the  eruption,  l'ome  of  which  were  of  immenfe 

magnitude. 
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magnitude.  The  larged,  meafured  by  fir  William  Hamil¬ 
ton,  was  108  feet  in  circumference  and  17  in  height.  This 
was  thrown  at  lead  a  quarter  of  a  mile  clear  of  the  mouth 
of  the  volcano.  Another,  66  feet  in  circumference  and 
39  in  height,  being  nearly  of  a  fpherical  figure,  was 
throw'n  out  at  the  fame  time,  and  lay  near  the  former. 
This  lad  had  the  marks  of  being  rounded,  nay  almod 
polifhed,  by  continual  rolling  in  torrents  or  on  the  fea- 
fliore.  Our  author  conjectures  that  it  might  be  a  fpheri¬ 
cal  volcanic  fait,  fuch  as  that  of  4.5  feet  in  circumference 
mentioned  byM.de  St.  Fond  in  his  Treatife  of  Extin- 
guidied  Volcanoes.  A  third,  of  16  feet  in  height  and  92 
in  circumference,  was  thrown  much  farther,  and  lay  in 
the  valley  between  Vefuvius  and  the  Hermitage.  It  ap¬ 
peared  alfo,  from  the  large  fragments  that  furrounded  this 
mafs,  that  it  had  been  much  larger  while  in  the  air. 

From  the  time  of  this  great  eruption  to  the  year  1784 
our  author  kept  an  exa£l  diary  of  the  operations  of  Vefu¬ 
vius,  with  drawings,  fhowing,  by  the  quantity  of  fmoke, 
the  degree  of  fermentation  within  the  volcano.  The 
operations  of  the  fubterraneous  fire,  however,  appear  to 
be  very  capricious  and  uncertain.  One  day  there  is  the 
appearance  of  a  violent  fermentation,  and  the  next  every 
thing  is  tranquil;  but,  whenever  there  has  been  a  con- 
fiderable  ejection  of  fcoriseand  cinders,  it  has  beenacon- 
dant  obfervation,  that  the  lava  loon  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  either  by  boiling  over  the  crater,  or  forcing  its 
way  through  the  crevices  in  the  conical  part  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  An  eruption  took  place  in  the  month  of  November 
1784,  and  continued  for  fome  time,  but  without  any  re¬ 
markable  circumltance. 

Breidak,  an  Italian  geologid,  has  given  an  account  of 
the  prefent  date  of  Vefuvius,  and  an  intereding  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  very  remarkable  eruption  of  1794;  the  molt 
important  particulars  of  which  we  lhall  1'eleCt.  This 
eruption  was  fo  great  as  to  change  the  very  form  of  Ve¬ 
fuvius,  as  we  have  before  obferved. 

“  The  prefent  cone  of  Vefuvius  is  truncated,  fo  as  to 
form  an  inclined  plane,  Hoping  from  the  north-ead  to  the 
fouth-wed.  The  circumference  of  the  fummit,  which 
forms  the  brim  of  the  cauldron,  is  about  3000  feet;  and 
at  the  bottom  is  didinguilhed  an  oblong  plain,  the  greated 
diameter  of  which  is  from  ead  to  wed.  Having  fince  af- 
cended  feveral  times  to  the  top  of  the  cone,  I  perceived 
that  its  depth  had  gradually  diminilhed,  and  that  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  crater  became  higher  daily,  owing  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  matter  which  falls  down,  efpecially  from  the  almofl- 
perpendicular  fides  on  the  ead  and  north.  One  can  at 
this  time  eafily  fcan  the  extent  and  depch  of  its  mouth, 
but  occafionally  it  is  much  encumbered,  and  fometimes 
totally  clogged.  In  1755,  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  role 
fo  confiderably,  that  it  prefented  a  vad  plain  only  twenty- 
three  feet  beneath  the  brim ;  and  in  the  m’ldft  of  this 
plain  was  another  cone  from  eighty  to  ninety  feet  high, 
with  a  fmall  crater,  from  which  the  eruptions  proceeded. 
Braccini  has  left  us  a  curious  defcription  of  the  date  of 
Vefuvius  after  a  long  period  of  red,  and  before  the  grand 
eruption  of  1631.  The  whole  of  it,  or  at  lead  the  greater 
part  of  it,  had  become  acceldble.  Having  himfelf  de- 
l’cended  into  the  crater,  he  fays,  he  found  it  covered  with 
plants  and  trees,  and  that  a  road  down  it  was  practicable 
for  the  fpace  of  a  mile  ;  at  this  depth  a  very  deep  cavern 
was  feen,  which  having  pafled,  the  way  was  again  open 
two  miles  by  a  very  deep,  but  at  the  fame  time  very  fafe, 
road,  owing  to  the  trees  growing  near  to  each  other.  At 
length  a  large  plain  prefented  itfelf,  furrounded  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  grottoes  and  caverns,  which  might  be  entered,  but 
which  the  party  were  deterred  from  on  account  of  their 
darknefs.  This  plain,  which  was  not  accedible  otherwife 
than  by  a  very  rapid  dope,  nearly  three  miles  in  length, 
mud  afluredly  have  been  much  beneath  the  level  of  the  tea, 

“  When  the  volcano  is  at  red,  vapours  are  feen  to  rife 
from  the  cauldron’s  brim,  or  from  the  interior  of  its  fides, 
which  are  very  perceptible.  When  the  mouth  of  Vefuvius 
is  obferved  from  any  didance,  and  during  the  prevalence 
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of  moidure  in  the  atmofphere,  a  mafs  of  vapour  feems  to 
rife  from  it  which  mingles  with  the  clouds. 

“  The  wedern  portion  of  Sornma  mud  be  confidered  a* 
connefted  with  the  cone  of  Vefuvius  by  a  hill  of  fmaller 
eminence,  denominated  Monte  Cantaroni,  on  which  is  the 
hermitage  del  Salvatore.  This  hill  is  interfered  by  three 
valleys,  that  delerve  to  be  examined  with  attention  on 
account  of  the  quantity  of  primitive  fubdances  which 
the  volcano  has  thrown  thither  during  old  eruptions. 
The  northern  valley  is  that  termed  La  Folfa  di  Pharaone 
near  the  plain,  and  Vallone  delia  Vetrana  in  its  more  ele¬ 
vated  part,  where  the  current  of  lava  fiowed  in  1785. 
This  vale,  hollowed  by  rains,  is  the  only  interval  between 
Mount  Sornma  and  Mount  Cantaroni.  South  of  this 
vale  are  two  others,  nearly  parallel,  the  fird  called  Rio 
Cupo,  the  fecond  Fofi'a  Grande,  which,  taking  a  direction 
from  ead  to  wed,  emerge  in  the  plain  of  St.  Jorio.  Its 
northern  fide,  nearly  perpendicular,  rifes  to  a  confiderable 
height  above  the  valley;  and,  being  compofed  only  of  ce¬ 
mented  fragments  of  porous  lava,  called  capillo,  of  mafies 
of  lpongy  lava,  and  other  fubdances  of  an  inadhefive  quality, 
is  fubjeCt  frequently  to  crumble  and  fall  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  fouthern  fide,  at  its 
upper  part,  is  feen  an  ancient  current  of  lava,  which  at 
fird  fight  appears  to  be  feveral  drata  of  lava  impofed  one 
on  the  other,  but  which  a  little  attention  fhows  is  but  one 
current,  in  which  horizontal  chafms  have  been  occafioned 
by  refrigeration,  and  into  which  the  wind  has  fince  in¬ 
troduced  a  dight  quantity  of  vegetable  earth.  This  lava 
is  hard  and  compaCt ;  it  contains  but  few  fragments  of 
augite  or  pyroxene,  and  feems  to  be  an  ad'emblage  of 
leucites,  the  fuperficial  crydalline  ludre  of  which,  having 
been  impaired  by  decompofition,  makes  it  refemble  va- 
riolite  in  its  exterior.  Many  detached  mafies  of  this 
current  have  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Each 
fall  of  matter  brings  down  calcareous  dones,  mica,  and 
mixtures  of  felfpar  and  vefuvian.  The  lava  of  1767, 
which  threatened  the  villages  of  La  Barra  and  St.  Jorio, 
difcliarged  itfelf  into  this  valley,  which  it  filled  to  a  Cer¬ 
tain  height,  and  afterwards  flowed  farther,  fpreading  it¬ 
felf  to  the  plain.  As  it  is  already  covered  by  the  crum- 
blings  from  the  fides,  in  order  to  examine  it,  the  in¬ 
quirer  mud  repair  to  the  plain  of  St.  Jorio,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Vito.  The  lava  of  La  Scala 
pafles  beneath  the  garden  of  La  Favorita.  It  is  of  the 
colour  of  aflies,  whitifli,  and  of  a  crydallized  grain.  It 
contains  many  crydals  of  pyroxene,  few  of  leucite,  and 
fmall  pieces  of  felfpar,  in  groups  in  its  cavities.  This 
lava,  where  it  is  hew  n  on  the  fea-fitore  near  La  Cavalleria, 
is  worthy  of  attention.  Under  an  uniform  bed,  from  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty  feet  in  thicknefs,  the  lava  is  found  divided 
into  drata  of  from  three  to  four  feet :  thefe  divifions  are 
formed  by  parallel  and  horizontal  lines ;  and,  where  thefe 
are  dug  down  to,  the  lava  is  found  to  have  feparated  itfelf 
fpontaneoufiy  into  beds.  Below  them  are  large  prifms, 
commonly  hexagonal,  which  are  disjoined  with  great 
eafe  :  in  fome  places  thefe  prifms,  indead  of  the  lower, 
are  found  in  the  upper,  part  of  the  current.  The  lame 
tendency  to  a  bafidtic  conformation,  which  is  noticed  in 
the  lava  of  La  Scala,  is  obferved  again  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  current  of  Caladro.  This,  after  pafling  through  a 
defile  below  Vallelonga,  fpreads  to  a  broad  front  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  fea.  What  mod  deferves  obfervation  in  the  lava 
here,  are  the  fmall  crydallizations  it  prefents,  which  feem 
to  be  the  olivine  of  Werner.  It  is  moreover  of  a  deeper 
colour  than  the  iava  of  Scala,  more  porous,  and  like  that 
contains  many  crydals  of  augite  and  fragments  of  felfpar. 

“  Next  to  this  lava  is  found  that  of  the  eruption  of  1794. 
Of  the  diflerent  eruptions  of  Vefuvius,  that  is  the  mod 
recent,  and  was  one  of  the  mod  confiderable.  Vefuvius 
had  continued  tranquil  for  a  long  time.  On  the  12th  of 
June,  1794,  towards  eleven  in  the  evening,  a  very  violent 
fhock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt,  which  induced  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Naples  to  leave  their  houfes  for  the 
night.  The  tranquillity  of  the  mountain  did  not,  how¬ 
ever. 
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t-ver,  appear  difturbed,  either  on  the  13th,  14th,  or  15th, 
nor  did  it  exhibit  any  fymptoms  of  an  approaching  erup¬ 
tion  ;  but  towards  nine  in  the  evening  of  the  laft  day 
many  fymptoms  were  manifefted.  The  houfes  about  the 
mountain  experienced  violent  (hocks,  which  gradually 
increafed  in  force :  a  very  powerful  one  was  felt  at  ten 
o’clock  in  Naples  and  its  environs.  At  this  inftant,  on 
the  weftern  bale  of  the  cone,  at  the  fpot  called  La  Peda- 
mentina,  and  from  the  midft  of  ancient  torrents,  a  new1 
mouth  dil'gorged  a  ftream  of  lava.  This  opening  was  1375 
feet  in  length,  and  137  in  breadth.  Scarcely  had  the 
ftream  of  lava  begun  to  flow,  before  four  conical  hills, 
each  having  its  fmall  crater,  (the  third  alone  excepted, 
which  had  two  diftindt  mouths,)  arofe  out  of  the  ftream 
itfelf.  From  thefe  different  mouths  ftones  were  darted 
into  the  air  with  great  noife,  and  in  a  ftate  fo  highly  ig¬ 
nited,  that  they  refembled  real  flames ;  ,the  exploiions  in¬ 
deed  were  fo  quickly  repeated,  that  they  l'eemed  but  one, 
and  formed  a  continued  ftieet  of  fire  in  the  air,  which  re¬ 
ceived  no  other  interruption  than  what  was  occafioned  by 
the  inferiority  of  force  of  fome  of  the  ejections.  They 
fometimes  vomited  l'ubftances,  I  may  fay,  in  a  fluid  ftate, 
for  they  expanded  in  the  air  like  a  foft  pafte ;  fo  that  one 
may  imagine  they  were  either  a  part  of  the  running  lava, 
or  mafles  of  old  lava  fnfecl  and  projected.  Some  of  thefe 
hills  were  contiguous  one  to  the  other;  and  it  feems  as  if 
the  force  by  which  they  were  produced  had  met  with  ob- 
ftrudiion  to  the  difgorgement  of  the  l'ubftances  at  one 
point,  and  confequently  effedted  leveral  iffues  in  the  fame 
line.  The  lava  flowed  in  one  body  for  fome  time,  and  at 
intervals  flafnes  of  light  arofe  from  the  furface  of  it,  pro¬ 
duced  by  jets  of  hydrogenous  gas,  which  difengaged  it¬ 
felf  from  the  lava  precilely  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
gafes  expand  from  the  furface  of  a  fluid.  Its  firft  direction 
was  towards  Portici  and  Refina,  fo  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Torre  del  Greco  already  bewailed  the  fate  of  their 
neighbours,  and  began  their  thankfgivings  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty  for  their  efcape.  Colledted  together  in  the  church, 
they  were  ftill  linging  hymns  of  joy,  and  exprefling  their 
gratitude,  wdien  a  voice  announced  to  them  the  fatal 
news  of  their  altered  deftiny.  The  ftream  of  lava,  on  flow¬ 
ing  down  a  declivity  it  met  in  its  way,  divided  itfelf  into- 
three  branches  ;  one,  bearing  towards  Sta  Maria  de  Pu- 
gliano,  traverfed  a  fpace  of  2063  feet ;  another,  diredling 
its  courfe  towards  Relina,  flowed  to  the  diftance  of  3181 
feet ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  ftream,  falling  into  the 
Valley  of  Malorno,  flowed  towards  La  Torre.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  chapel  of  Bolzano,  it  formed  a  branch  towards  the 
fouth-eaft,  which  terminated  in  the  territory  of  Aniello 
Tirone,  after  having  run  the  length  of  1490  feet ;  the  re- 
fidueof  the  lava,  purfuing  its  courfe,  flowed  upon  Torre, 
prefenting  a  front  from  1200  to  1500  feet  in  breadth,  and 
filling  feveral  deep  ravines. 

“  On  reaching  the  firft  houfes  of  the  town,  the  ftream 
divided  according  to  the  different  Hopes  of  the  ftreets, 
and  the  degrees  of  oppofition  prefented  by  the  buildings. 
An  idea  may  eafily  be  formed  of  the  accidents  confequent 
on  fuch  a  flood  of  fire;  accidents  which  bear  relation  to 
the  fcite  of  the  manufactories,  the  thicknefs  of  their  walls, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  alfailed  by  the  lava. 
Had  not  the  mafs  of  the  ftream  fuffered  a  diminution 
from  the  different  divergencies  noticed,  not  a  Angle  houfe 
would  have  been  left  Handing  in  Torre  del  Greco.  The 
lava,  after  a  ferpentine  courle  through  the  town,  at  length 
reached  the  fea-fnore.  The  contadl  with  the  water  di- 
minilhed  the  fpeed  of  its  courfe :  ftill  the  current  flowed 
into  the  fea  in  a  body  1127  feet  in  breadth,  and  advanced 
into  it  a  diftance  of  362  feet.  Its  entrance  into  the  fea 
was  not  marked  by  any  Angular  phenomenon  ;  it  began 
to  iffue  from  the  volcano  at  ten  at  night,  and  reached  the 
fea-lhore  by  four  in  the  morning;  continuing  a  very  flow 
progreffive  movement  into  the  fea  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  1 6th,  and  the  following  night.  The  main  ftfeam, 
from  the  point  where  it  iffued  from  the  volcano  to  that 
at  which  it  flopped  in  the  lea,  meafured  12,961  feet.  Its 
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breadth  varied  greatly ;  in  fome  places  it  fcarcely  ex¬ 
ceeded  322  feet,  but  in  the  plain  it  fpread  to  mi  ;  and  at 
a  medium,  without  rifk  of  any  great  error,  it  may  be  com¬ 
puted  to  have  been  725  feet  broad.  In  thicknefs  alio  it 
differed  according  to  the  depth  of  the  hollows  it  filled  ; 
in  the  plain  it  was  conftantly  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
two  feet  thick  :  and,  if  its  mean  thicknefs  be  reckoned  at 
the  latter  number  of  feet,  it  may  poflibiy  be  neareft  the 
truth.  According  to  thefe  data,  the  mafs  of  molten  mat¬ 
ter  is  1,869,627  cubic  fathoms.  During  the  eruption  the 
convullion  of  the  mountain  was  fo  great,  that  even  the 
houfes  in  Naples  were  fiiaken  by  it.  Still  it  was  not  con¬ 
ftantly  alike.  At  the  beginning  the  trembling  was  con¬ 
tinual,  and  accompanied  by  a  hollow  noife,  fimilar  tb 
that  occafioned  by  a  river  falling  into  a  fubterranean  ca¬ 
vern.  The  lava,  at  the  time  of  its  being  difgorged, 
from  the  impetuous  and  uninterrupted  manner  in  which 
it  was  ejedled,  by  linking  againft  the  walls  of  the  vent, 
occafioned  a  continual  ofcillation  of  the  mountain.  To¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  night  this,  vibratory  motion; 
ceafed,  and  was  fucceeded  by  diftinct  (hocks.  The  fluid 
mafs,  diminifhed  in  quantity,  now  preffed  lefs  violently 
againft  the  walls  of  the  aperture,  and  no  longer  iffued  iu 
a  continual  and  gufhing  ftream,  but  only  at  intervals, 
when  the  interior  fermentation  elevated  the  boiling  matte'f 
above  the  mouth.  About  four  in  the  morning  the  Ikocks! 
began  to  be  lefs  numerous,  and  the  intervals  between 
them  rendered  their  force  and  duration  more  perceptible. 
One  might  compare  them  to  the  thunder  heard  in  Italy 
during  ftorms  in  fummer,  the  loudeft  claps  of  which  are 
fucceeded  by  rumbling  founds,  which  gradually  die  away. 

“  While  I  was  making  my  obfervations  on  this  grand 
eruption  at  the  foot  of  Vefuvius,  its  lumfnit  was  tranquil, 
and  no  phenomena  were  vifible  about  its  crater.  I  palled 
the  night  at  fea,  between  Calaftro  and  La  Torre,  to  have 
a  nearer  view  of  this  great  operation  of  nature,  and  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  opinion  generally  received,  that 
great  eruptions  are  accompanied  by  extraordinary  phe¬ 
nomena  in  the  fea.  A  more  grand  fpedtacle  there  could 
not  be.  On  one  of  thofe  ferene  and  brilliant  nights, 
known  only  in  the  delightful  climate  of  Naples,  a  ma- 
jeftic  ftream  of  fire,  11,868  feet  in  length,  and  1483  in 
breadth,  was  feen  at  the  foot  of  Vefuvius ;  its  refledted 
furface  formed  in  the  atmofphere  a  broad  and  brilliant 
aurora  borealis,  regularly  fpread  and  terminated  at  its' 
upper  part  by  a  thick  and  dark  border  of  fmoke,  which, 
dilating  itfelf  in  the  air,  covered  the  difc  of  the  moon ; 
the  fliining  Alvery  light  of  which  was  enfeebled  and  ob- 
fcured.  The  fea  again  refledted  the  illuminated  Iky,  the 
furface  of  it,  correlponding  with  this  portion  of  the  at- 
molphere,  appearing  as  red  as  fire.  At  the  fource  of  this 
river  of  fire  inflamed  matter  was  inceffantly  fpouted  out 
to  a  prodigious  elevation,  which,  as  it  diverged  on  all 
fides,  refembled  an  immenfe  fire-work.  On  the  fea-fhore, 
finally,  the  mournful  fpedtacle  of  the  conflagration  of 
La  Torre  completed  the  picture.  The  valt  clouds  of 
thick  black  fmoke  which  role  from  the  town,  the  flames 
which  occafionally  crowned  the  fummits  of  the  houfes, 
the  ruins  of  the  buildings,  the  noife  of  the  falling  palaces 
and  houfes,  the  rumbling  of  the  volcano — thefe  were  the 
principal  incidents  of  this  horrible,  yet  fublime,  feene. 
The  ruins  of  Pompeia,  buried  beneath  heaps  of  droffes 
and  powders,  did  not  certainly  prefent  a  lpedtacle  near  fo 
ftriking.  To  thefe  objedts,  lo  powerfully  calculated  to 
fix  the  fenfes,  was  added  another,  which  forcibly  touched 
the  heart :  this  was  a  doleful  group  of  fifteen  thoufand 
perfons,  bewailing  the  deftrudtion  of  their  city  and  pro¬ 
perty,  who  had  had  but  a  moment’s  notice  to  flee  and 
abandon  their  homes  for  ever,  and  were  reduced  to  be¬ 
come  wanderers,  and  dependent  on  the  world  for  refuge. 

“  About  dawn,  the  fummit  of  Vefuvius  ceafed  to  be 
vifible  :  it  was  covered  with  a  thick  cloud,  frequently 
furrowed  with  lightning.  This  cloud  gradually  fpread 
itfelf,  and  in  a  little  time  overlhadowed  the  gulf,  the  city 
of  Naples,  and  its  vicinage.  It  was  formed  of  a  large 
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quantity  of  that  fine  fand  called  allies,  and  prevented  all 
fight  of  the  fire  of  the  volcano.  The  fun,  as  it  appeared 
above  the  horizon,  prefented  a  Hill  more  difmal  piiture. 
From  the  abundance  of  alhes  in  the  air,  it  feemed  more 
pale  than  during  the  Strongest  eclipfe ;  and  a  black  fcarf 
appeared  to  be  fpread  over  the  whole  of  the  gulf  and  the 
country.  At  the  extremity  of  the  horizon,  towards  the 
weft,  the  day  was  more  clear,  while  the  light  at  Naples 
was  fainter  than  twilight ;  and,  with  Pliny  the  younger, 
one  might  have  faid,  Jam  dies  alibi  illic  nox  omnibus  mgriov 
denjiorque. 

“  While  one  current  of  lava  flowed  over  the  weftern 
fide  of  Vefuvius,  fpreading  ruin  and  defolation  ;  another 
fell  down  its  eaftern  Hope,  from  an  opening  of  inferior 
height,  and  a  greater  diftance  from  the  fummit.  This 
current  was  not  vifible  at  Naples:  all  that  was  perceived 
of  it  was  a  great  light  in  the  atmofphere,  produced  by 
reflection  from  the  rolling  fire.  At  firft  it  took  an  eaftern 
direction,  turned  afterwards  to  the  fouth,  and  defcended 
to  the  fpot  called  Cognolo.  There  it  fortunately  found 
the  valley  of  Sorienta,  65  feet  wide,  121  deep,  and  1627 
long.  This  valley  the  lava  filled  ;  but,  as  the  volcano 
ftill  continued  to  emit  frefti  matter,  the  current  after¬ 
wards  fpread  into  the  plain  of  Forte,  near  to  Pozzelle, 
where  it  divided  into  three  branches  :  one  proceeded  to¬ 
wards  Bofco,  another  towards  Mauro,  and  the  third  to 
the  plain  of  Mulara.  The  length  of  this  current  of  lava 
was  not  lefs  than  an  Italian  mile ;  but,  as  it  flowed  con- 
ftantly  over  old  lavas,  it  did  but  little  harm,  merely 
laying  wafte  and  occupying  a  frnall  extent  of  vineyard. 
From  the  fpot  where  it  diverged  from  its  firft  direction, 
it  projected  a  frnall  branch  in  a  continued  line:  falling  to 
this  point  over  a  very  rapid  flope,  the  fpeed  with  which  it 
flowed  muft  have  been  confiderable  ;  and  a  portion  of  its 
mafs,  preferving  its  firft  impulfe,  naturally  fell  in  this 
final)  Stream,  in  which  were  four  mouths  in  the  fliape  of 
an  inverted  cone,  the  bafe  of  which  is  in  the  furface  of 
the  lava.  This  ftream  terminates  in  a  frnall  and  regular 
hill  of  a  conical  figure,  on  the  fummit  of  which  are  two 
mouths  in  the  form  of  inverted  cones.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  of  this  fecond  current  are  nearly  half  thofe  of  the 
firft;  confequently  the  mafs  of  the  whole  is  adequate  to 
2,8o4.;440  cubic  fathoms. 

“  The  coincidence  and  perfe6t  refemblance  of  thefe  two 
currents  of  lava  fufficiently  prove  that  they  had  but  one 
common  origin,  and  but  one  cauldron  in  which  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  fufed  of  which  they  were  compofed.  Plow  great 
then  muft  that  recipient  be  in  which  fuch  an  enormous 
mafs  could  be  contained  !  and  what  powerful  exertion  of 
Strength  muft  have  been  required  to  break  through  the 
mountain  in  fuch  oppofite  directions  !  The  lava  agitated 
by  the  expanfion  of  elaftic  fluids  made  its  firft  efforts  to 
liberate  itfelf  on  the  eaftern  fide,  and  found  a  paflage  ; 
but  the  refiftance  it  met  with  from  the  mountain  no  doubt 
occafioned  its  reflux  or  rebound  againft  the  oppofite  fide. 
The  weftern  current,  taking  its  departure  from  a  more 
elevated  mouth,  more  quickly  terminated  its  courle;  but 
the  cauldron  chiefly  emptied  itfelf  by  the  eaftern  opening. 
The  lava  ifl'ued  from  it  very  flowly,  compared  with  the 
celerity  with  which  that  flowed  which  proceeded  from 
the  eaftern  mouth,  becaufe  it  was  no  longer  driven  for¬ 
ward,  or  comprelfed  by  the  total  mafs,  which  was  already 
greatly  diminished.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the 
lava  ceafed  to  flow  over  the  weftern  fide,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  volcano  began  to  refume  activity.  The  whole  of 
its  cone  was  covered  with  a  very  thick  rain  of  aShes  or 
duft,  which  totally  hid  it  from  fight,  fo  that  nothing 
could  be  distinguished  on  Vei'uyius,  which  was  wholly 
inacceSfible.  In  this  Slate  it  continued  four  days,  during 
which  many  Shocks  of  earthquakes  were  felt,  and  loud 
claps  of  thunder  were  heard.  Thunders  raged  in  every 
part  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  fiaSlies  of  lightning, 
by  which  they  were  accompanied  at  intervals,  for  an 
anftan.t  allowed  a  view  of  the  mountain  through  the 
«tarknefs  in  which  it  was  involved  by  the  rnjn  of  allies. 
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This  darknefs  was  fo  prodigiously  great,  that  at  Caferto, 
and  other  places  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Vefuvius,  it 
was  impoffiblc  to  walk  the  Streets  at  mid-day  without 
torches ;  and  that  circumstance  was  renewed  which  is 
related  by  Pliny  on  the  occafion  of  the  eruption  in  the 
time  of  Titus  ;  Faces  m nitre,  variaque  lamina  Jblvcbant  ob- 
Jcuritatem.  It  is  utterly  impoflible  to  determine  with 
precision  the  quantity  of  aShes  or  fand  that  fell  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  days,  as  it  was  different  in  different  places, 
according  to  the  direftion  of  the  wind;  it  is,  however, 
computed,  on  the  bafis  of  observations  at  different  places, 
that  fourteen  inches  and  fix  lines  in  depth  fell  on  an  area, 
the  radius  of  which  is  three  miles,  the  fummit  of  Vefuvius 
being  the  centre.” 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  conclude,  that  all  this  mafs 
of  matter  proceeded  from  the  entrails  of  the  mountain  ; 
the  greater  part  was  the  offspring  of  the  ruins  of  the 
crater,  which  during  the  three  laft  days  fell  into  the  abyfs. 
For,  after  the  rain  of  volcanic  fand  had  ceafed,  and  the 
mountain  became  vifilJle,  its  appearance  excited  much 
furprife:  the  fummit  had  fallen,  and  its  mouth  was  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged. 

Incefl'ant  rains  followed  this  eruption,  which  continued 
to  the  3d  of  July.  Whenever  a  cloud  appeared  above  the 
horizon,  it  leaned  attracted  by  the  volcano;  and  fcarcel.y 
did  it  reach  its  fummit  ere  immenfe  Streams  were  vifible, 
precipitating  themfelves  with  horrible  roarings  to  the  bafe 
of  the  mountain.  Thefe  impetuous  torrents  of  water, 
mingled  with  volcanic  powders,  overturned  the  bridges, 
harrowed  up- the  roads,  tore  up  the  trees,  and  utterly 
devaftated  the  fields  of  one  of  the  moft  rich  and  flourish¬ 
ing  countries  in  the  world.  Mephitic  vapours  were  alfo 
exhaled,  which  deftroyed  all  other  vegetation,  except  the 
olive  and  the  pear  trees,  which  retained  their  verdure 
and  Strength.  It  is  remarkable,  that  during  the  whole  of 
this  eruption  the  barometer  at  Naples  was  not  fenfibly 
aft'eited,  and  exhibited  no  change,  although  the  tem¬ 
perature  and  moifture  of  the  atmofphere  experienced  con¬ 
fiderable  variation. 

We  Shall  next  mention  the  earthquake  and  eruption 
that  took  place  in  July  and  Auguft  1805.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  26th  of  July  the  heat  was  much  greater  than 
on  the  preceding  days.  About  fix  in  the  evening  a  north- 
weft  wind  arofe,  bringing  with  it  fome  thick  clouds, 
which  threatened  a  ftorm,  but  which  infenfibly  dil’perfed. 
At  half  paft  eight  the  wind  began  to  blow  from  the  north, 
which  is  called  at  Naples  a  land-wind,  and  which  is  cold 
and  dry  in  winter,  and  hot  in  fummer.  It  was  on  that 
day  much  colder  than  ufual,  and  continued  for  about  an 
hour.  At  three  quarters  paft  nine,  the  Sea,  which  had 
been  extremely  tranquil  during  the  day,  began  to  he  dis¬ 
turbed.  Several  perfons  who  wrere  bathing  felt  the  earth 
fail  them  under  their  feet,  and-  the  fi(h  came  up  to  the 
furface  of  the  water,  and  appeared  agitated  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner.  At  length,  at  three  minutes  before  ten, 
a  Shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt,  at  firft  with  a  flight 
trembling,  and  afterwards  with  a  Strong  undulation,  in  a 
direction  from  north  to  fouth,  and  which  lafted  from 
forty-five  to  fifty  feconds.  At  eleven  there  was  another 
Shock,  but  weaker;  and  at  three  quarters  paft  twelve  a 
third,  ftill  Slighter.  The  Sky  was  perfectly  ferene ;  but  on 
the  furface  of  the  earth  there  was  a  fort  of  fog,  from  which 
emanated  a  Strong  Smell  of  fulphur.  From  the  fummit  of 
Vefuvius  an  immenfe  and  very  thick  column  of  Smoke 
arofe ;  and  between  the  firft  aTid  Second  Shock  two  ex- 
plofions  were  heard,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  precede  vol¬ 
canic  eruptions,  but  weaker.  The  firft  Shock  Shook  all 
the  bells,  which  rang  fpontaneoufly.  All  the  clocks  and 
dials  in  the  city,  as  well  public  as  private,  Stopped  at 
three  minutes  before  ten,  the  precife  moment  of  the  firft 
Shock. 

Bafifano  was  thecentreof  theearthquake,  which  extended 
150  miles  in  circuit :  this  city  became  a  lake,  and  672  per¬ 
fons  perished.  At  Capua,  twenty  Soldiers  perished  under 
the  ruins  of  the  barracks  of  Santa  Maria;  Several  horfes 
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were  alfo  killed.  In  the  province  of  Salerno,  and  in  the 
three  provinces  of  LaPouille,  the  (hock  was  much  {lighter; 
but  in  the  county  of  Molife  the  damage  done  wa-s  very 
confiderable.  The  town  of  Iferno  was  entirely  deftroyed  s 
it  contained  about  {'even  thou  fan d  inhabitants,  a  fixth 
art  of  whom  are  fuppofed  to  have  periffied.  Campo- 
aflo,  Baflano,  Loppizuto,  Pierabondante,  Macchia,  and 
fome  other  {mail  places  in  the  province  of  Molife,  were 
alio  nearly  deftroyed.  It  is  fuppofed  that  20,000  per- 
fons  periflied  in  thefe  different  places.  Great  damage 
was  alfo  done  at  Piedimonte  di  Alife,  Cajazzo,  Caferta, 
Santa  Maria,  Capua,  and  Roccaromana ;  but  no  one  was 
killed. 

From  an  obfervation  of  the  places  where  damage  was 
done,  it  appears  that  the  earthquake  took  a  dire&ion 
from  fea  to  lea,  in  a  line  which  might  be  drawn  from  the 
crater  of  Vefuvius  to  that  of  Pozzuoli.  Great  damage 
was  done  at  Briano,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Samnites, 
which  had  already  been  feveral  times  deftroyed  by  the 
fame  misfortune. 

As  to  the  city  of  Naples,  the  regifters  of  the  police 
only  ftate  the  number  of  deaths  to  be  four;  that  of  wound¬ 
ed  was  confiderable  ;  a  circumftance  which  is  almoft  a  mi¬ 
racle  in  the  midft  of  fo  many  ruins  and  fo  much  tumult 
amongft  the  inhabitants.  The  queen,  the  princeffes,  and 
prince  Leopold,  after  the  firft  {hock,  took  refuge  in  the 
king’s  ftables,  and  palled  the  night  in  different  carriages. 
The  king,  who  was  at  Portici,  did  the  fame  thing.  The 
prince  royal  and  the  princefs  were  at  Caferta,  and  ex¬ 
perienced  no  accident.  More  than  two  hundred  houfes 
were  rendered  uninhabitable,  and  thofe  the  moll  folidly 
•built,  as  if  nature  had  taken  pleafure  in  triumphing  over 
the  efforts  of  art.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  buildings 
which  fuftered  leaft  were  thofe  elevated  upon  arches.  But 
even  in  thofe  which  fuftered  leaft,  there  was  not  a  beam 
which  remained  in  its  place,  a  gate  which  would  {hut,  or 
a  pillar  which  retained  its  fituation. 

A  correlpondent  gives  an  account  of  an  eruption  which 
followed,  in  a  letter  dated  Aug.  13.  “  Although  I  ex- 

p  re  fled  to  you  in  a  former  letter  my  regret  that  no  erup¬ 
tion  of  Mount  Vefuvius  took  place,  and  how  defirable  it 
was  that  a  vent  fhould  be  given  by  an  eruption  to  the  in¬ 
flammable  matter  that  feemed  to  exift  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  I  did  not  expect  to  have  this  day  to  announce 
to  you,  that  my  willies  were  accomplifhed  left  night,  by 
an  abundant  eruption  of  lava  from  Mount  Vefuvius, 
which  now  relieves  us,  in  my  humble  opinion,  from  any 
further  apprehenfion  of  new  {hocks.  In  the  courfe  of 
yefterday,  till  feven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  Vefuvius  was 
very  quiet,  emitting  but  little  fmoke ;  it  then  increafed, 
with  flames  at  intervals;  after  nine  o’clock  they  became 
frequent;  and  at  ten  the  eruption  took  place.  We  were 
going  to  vifit  the  crater,  when  the  cries  of  the  people, 
and  a  volume  of  flame,  informed  us  that  the  volcano  had 
opened.  The  lava  precipitated  itfelf  in  three  feconds  from 
the  laft  peak  of  the  mountain,  and  took  a  direftion  to¬ 
wards  the  valley  fituated  between  Torre  del  Greco  and 
Torre  del  Annunziata,  two  towns  on  the  fea-coaft  beyond 
Portici,  and  feven  or  eight  miles  from  Naples. 

“  We  fet  off  immediately  to  fee  this  wonderful  and  tre¬ 
mendous  phenomenon  nearer.  From  the  place  of  our 
departure  we  law  the  whole  courfe  of  the  lava,  which  ex¬ 
tended  already  two  miles  from  the  crater  to  the  houfes 
that  join  the  two  towns.  The  fight  was  the  moft  mag¬ 
nificently  frightful  that  could  be  teen.  I  contemplated 
the  cafcades  of  flame  pouring  from  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  fhuddered  at  feeing  an  immenfe  torrent  of  fire 
ravage  the  fineft  fields,  overthrow  houfes,  and  deftroy,  in 
a  few  minutes,  the  hopes  and  refourees  of  a  hundred 
families.  A  line  of  fire  marked  the  profile  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  ;  a  cloud  of  fmoke,  which  feemed  to  lend  forth  from 
time  to  time  flafhes  of  lightning,  hung  over  thefeene; 
and  the  moon  appeared  to  be  pale.  Nothing  can  ade¬ 
quately  deferibe  the  grandeur  of  the  feene,  or  give  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  horror  of  it. 
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“  The  moment  we  arrived,  the  lava  was  crofting  the 
great  road  below  Torre  del  Greco.  To  fee  it  better,  we 
got  into  a  beautiful  lioufe  on  the  road-fide.  From  the 
terrace  we  faw  the  fire  at  no  more  than  fifteen  paces  from 
us  :  in  a  minute  we  defeended,  and  twenty  minutes  after¬ 
wards  there  remained  of  the  lioufe  but  three  large  walls. 
I  approached  as  near  as  the  heat  and  flow  of  the  current 
would  permit  me.  The  lava  does  not  run  in  liquid  waves  : 
it  refembles  an  immenfe  quantity  of  Coals  on  lire,  which 
an  invincible  ftrength  had  heaped  up,  and  pufhed  on  with 
violence.  When  it  met  with  a  wall,  it  collefted  to  the 
height  of  feven  or  ten  feet,  burnt  it,  and  overthrew  it  at 
once.  I  faw  fome  walls  get  red-hot,  like  iron,  and  melt, 
if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  into  the  lava.  In  its  greateft 
fpeed,  and  on  an  horizontal  road,  I  reckoned  that  the 
torrent  travelled  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  indies  a  minute. 
Its  fmell  refembled  that  of  iron  red-hot. 

“  Many  very  valuable  vineyards  and  farm-houles  have 
been  deftroyed;  and,  as  the  lava  ruffled  out  with  very- 
little  noife  and  great  rapidity,  fome  habitations  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  were  furrounded  before  the  people  were~ 
aware  of  the  danger,  or  had  time  to  efcape  ;  but  a  great 
part  of  the  lava  ran  on  that  of  the  year  1779,  which  ren¬ 
ders  the  mifehief  lefs.” 

The  next  eruption  we  have  to  notice  will  make  the 
year  1810  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Vefuvius,  on  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  began,  and  the  dilafters  it  pro¬ 
duced. 

It  is  confidered  as  a  very  extraordinary  circumftance 
that  this  eruption  was  not  preceded  by  the  ufual  indica¬ 
tions  ;  every  convuliion  of  Vefuvius  being  previoufly  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  drying  up  of  the  wells  of  Naples.  This 
phenomenon  did  not  take  place  on  this  occafion ;  and,  to 
the  great  furprife  of  the  inhabitants,  Vefuvius  began  to 
emit  flames  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  September.  On 
the  morning  of  the  nth  the  flames  became  more  intenfe, 
and  the  lava  began  to  flow  from  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft 
fides  of  the  mountain.  Towards  evening  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  increafed,  and  about  twilight  two  grand  ftreams  of 
fire  were  feen  to  flow  down  the  ridge  of  the  volcano  :  night 
produced  no  change  in  this  ftate  of  things.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  12th  a  hollow  found  was  heard,  and  continued 
increafing;  the  fire  and  fmoke  equally  augmented  in  in- 
tenlity,  and  towards  evening  the  horizon  was  obfeured. 
The  breeze,  ufual  in  thefe  parts,  having  blown  from  the 
fouth-eaft,  diffipated  the  accumulated  clouds.  The  moun¬ 
tain  continued  to  vomit  lava  and  a  denfe  fmoke,  which 
even  at  a  diftance  was  ftrongly  fulphureous;  the  hollow 
noife  in  the  fides  of  the  mountain  continued  to  increafe. 

“  Curious  to  witnefs  as  near  as  poffible  one  of  the  moft 
aftonifting  phenomena  of  nature,  and  forgetting  the  mif- 
fortune  of  Pliny,  I  fet  out  from  Naples,  and  at  eight  ip 
the  evening  I  reached  Portici.  From  thence  tothelum- 
mit  of  the  moun  tain  the  road  is  long  and  difficult.  About 
half  way  there  is  a  hermitage,  which  has  long  ferved  for 
refuge  and  ftielter  to  the  traveller;  a  good  hermit  has 
there  fixed  his  refidence,  and  takes  care  to  fu.i-n.ifh,  for  a 
moderate  fum,  refreihments,  whieh  to  the  fatigued  tra¬ 
veller  are.  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  The  environs  of 
this  hermitage  produce  the  famous  wine  called  Lachryma 
Chrifti.  Front  the  hermitage  to  the  foot  of  the  cave, 
there  is  a  long  quarter  of  a  league  of  road,  tolerably  good  ; 
but,  in  order  to  reach  from  thence  the  crater,  it  is  necef- 
fsry  to  climb  a  mountain  of  cinders,  where  at  every  ftep 
you  fink  up  to  the  mid-leg.  It  took  my  companions, 
myfelf,  and  our  guides,  two  hours  to  make  this  afeent ; 
and  it  was  already  midnight  when  we  reached  the. crater 
The  fire  of  the  volcano  ie.rved  us  for  a  torch  ;  the  noife 
had  totally  ceafed  for  two.  hours  ;  the  flame  had  alfo  con- 
fiderably  decreafed ;  thefe  circumftances  augmented  our 
fecurity,  and  {'applied  us  with  the  neceffary  confidence 
in  traverfing  fuch  dangerous  ground.  We  approached 
as  near  as  the  heat  would  permit,  and- we  fet  fire  to  the 
fticks  of  our  guides  in  the  lava,  which  (lowly  ran  through 
the  hollpivs  of  the  crater.  The  i'urface  of  this  inflamed1 
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matter  nearly  refembles  metal  in  a  ftate  of  fufion  ;  but  as 
it  flows  it  carries  a  kind  of  fcum,  which  hardens  as  it  cools, 
and  then  forms  raafles  of  fcoria,  which  dafti  againft  each 
other,  and  roll,  all  on  fire,  with  noife,  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  Strong  fumes  of  fulphuric-acid  gas  arife  in 
abundance  from  thefe  fcoriae,  and  by  their  cauftic  and 
penetrating  qualities  render  refpiration  difficult.  We 
fieemed  to  be  pretty  fecure  in  this  fituation,  and  were  far 
from  thinking  of  retiring,  when  a  frightful  explofion, 
which  launched  into  the  air  fragments  of  burning  rocks 
to  a  diftance  of  more  than  an  hundred  toifes,  reminded 
us  of  the  danger  to  which  we  w'ere  expofed.  None  of  us 
liefitated  a  moment  in  embracing  a  retreat;  and  in  five 
minutes  we  cleared  in  our  defcent  a  fpace  of  ground 
which  we  had  taken  two  hours  to  climb.  We  had  not 
reached  the  hermitage  before  a  noife  more  frightful  than 
ever  was  heard  ;  and  the  volcano,  in  all  its  fury,  began  to 
launch  a  mafs  equal  to  fome  thoufand  cart-loads  of  ftones, 
and  fragments  of  burning  rocks,  with  a  projeftile  force 
•which  it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate.  As  the  projec¬ 
tion  was  vertical,  almoft  the  whole  of  this  burning  mafs 
fell  back  again  into  the  mouth  of  the  volcano,  which 
vomited  it  forth  anew  to  receive  it  again,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  forne  fragments  which  flew  oft',  to  fall  at  a  diftance, 
and  alarm  the  inquifitive  fpeftator. 

“  The  13th  commenced  with  nearly  the  fame  appearances 
as  thofe  of  the  preceding  day.  The  volcano  was  tranquil, 
and  the  lava  ran  llowly  in  the  channels  which  it  had 
formed  during  the  night ;  but,  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
a  frightful  and  continued  noife,  accompanied  with  fre¬ 
quent  explofions,  announced  a  new  eruption ;  the  fhocks. 
were  fo  violent,  that  at  Fort  de  l’CEuf,  built  upon  a  rock, 
where  I  then  was,  at  the  diftance  of  near  four  leagues, 
I  felt  ofcillations  fimilar  to  thofe  produced  by  an  earth¬ 
quake.  About  five  in  the  evening  the  eruption  com¬ 
menced,  and  continued  during  great  part  of  the  night. 
This  time  the  burning  matter  flowed  down  all  the  fides 
of  the  moun  tain,  with  a  force  hitherto  unprecedented  ;  all 
Vefuvius  was  on  fire,  and  the  lava  has  caufed  the  grea.teft 
Ioffes ;  houfes  and  whole  eftates  have  been  overwhelmed  ; 
and  at  this  day  families  in  tears  and  reduced  to  defpair 
fearch  in  vain  for  the  inheritance  of  their  anceftors,  buried 
under  the  deftroying  lava.  At  ten  at  night,  the  her¬ 
mitage  was  no  longer  acceflible ;  a  river  of  fire  had  ob- 
iftrufted  the  road.  The  diftrifts  fituated  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  quarter  of  the  mountain  had  ftill  more  to  ftifter. 
Mount  Vefuvius  was  no  longer  any  thing  but  one  vaft 
flame;  and  the  feaman,  at  a  great  diftance,  might  contem¬ 
plate,  at  his  leifure,  this  terrific  illumination  of  nature.” 

On  Chriftmas-day,  1813,  an  alarming  eruption  com¬ 
menced  at  five  in  the  evening,  and  continued  till  about 
two  the  next  afternoon.  The  explofion  began  with  a 
fhower  of  volcanic  gravel,  which  was  followed  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  eruption  of  lava.  This  ignited  matter,  having  di¬ 
vided  itfelf  into  two  torrents,  flowed  over  the  ancient 
lava  towards  the  Torre  del  Greco.  At  ten  in  the  even¬ 
ing  the  firft  torrent  flopped,  but  the  fecond  continued  to 
flow  towards  Bofco  Reale  and  Bofco  Tre  Cafe.  Next 
morning  the  apparent  calm  of  the  volcano  was  followed 
by  an  explofion  refembHng  a  violent  difcharge  of  cannon, 
or  the  blowing-up  of  powder-mills.  A  column  of  vol¬ 
canic  aflies  rofe  in  the  air,  and  obfcured  the  horizon. 
Redoubled  fhocks  made  all  the  houfes  in  the  city  of 
Naples  fliake;  but  no  material  damage  was  done;  and 
about  two  in  the  afternoon  all  was  quiet  again. 

On  the  7th  of  Auguft,  1816,  another  eruption  took 
place,  preceded,  as  ufual,  by  fhocks  of  earthquake.  Two 
dreadful  and  diftinft  torrents  of  lava  iflued  from  the 
crater,  and  poured  down  the  fides  of  the  mountain;  but 
we  do  not  hear  that  any  material  damage  was  done. 

A  gentleman,  writing  from  Naples,  under  the  date  of 
July  so,  1817,  fays,  “  The  prefent  eruptions  are  of  a  very 
furprifing  nature:  copper,  iron,  alkaline  acid,  fulphur, 
fulphuric  acid,  chalk,  and  frequently  ammoniac,  form 
falts,  that  are  fometimes  in  a  mafs,  and  fometimes  divided. 
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It  is  obferved  that  copper  is  Very  much  mixed  with  the 
volcanic  matter ;  quantities  of  it  are  found  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  lava.  This  volcano,  which  fince  the  year 
1813  has  been  more  or  lefs  in  a  ftate  of  commotion,  has 
entirely  covered  its  former  crater  with  a  thick  cruft,  over 
which  the  new  eruptions  have  thrown  two  little  moun¬ 
tains,  from  which  come  lmoke,  allies,  and  vitrified  ftones. 
This  cruft  is  fo  confiderable,  that,  if  not  propped  up,  the 
finking  of  the  matter  compofing  it  may  produce  an.efteft 
like  that  of  the  eruption  which  took  place  in  the  time  of 
Titus.” 

Confidering,  then,  the  danger  that  attends  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  this  mountain,  we  may  be  furprifed  that  it 
fliould  be  fo  populous.  From  Naples  to  Caftel-a-Mare, 
about  fifteen  miles,  the  country  is  fo  thickly  fpread  with 
houfes,  that  they  form  one  continued  ftreet ;  and  on  the 
Somma  fide  of  the  volcano  the  towns  and  villages  are 
fcarcely  a  mile  from  one  another  :  fo  that  for  thirty  miles, 
which  is  the  extent  of  the  bafis  of  Mount  Vefuvius  and 
Somma,  the  population  may  be  perhaps  more  numerous 
than  that  of  any  fpofc  of  a  like  extent  in  Europe,  in  fpite 
of  the  variety  of  dangers  attending  fuch  a  fituation. 
And  one  cannot  but  regret  that  fuch  a  beautiful  country 
as  this,  blefied  with  an  admirable  foil,  fine  fituation, 
healthy  ciimate,  and  pure  fky,  fiiould  be  liable  to  fuclt 
drawbacks  and  convulftons  of  Nature. 

NATLES,  anciently  Parthenope,  afterwards  Neapulis , 
the  capital  of  the  above  kingdom,  lies  in  the  province 
called  Terra  di  Eavora,  which  is  the  richeft  and  beft-in- 
habited  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  comprehends  a  part 
of  the  ancient  Campania  Felix,  or  “  Happy  Country.” 
According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  Hercules  was  the  founder, 
of  Naples.  This  was  likewife  the  notion  of  Qppian. 
Others  declare  that  it  was  built  by  Phocseans,  and  others 
again  byUlyfles,  who  named  it  Parthenope.  To  give  an. 
air  of  the  greater  probability  to  this  laft  ftory,  wre  are  told  it 
was  fo  called  in  memory  of  one  of  the  Sirens,  who,  nofc 
being  able  to  detain  that  Greek  hero  by  the  harmony  of 
her  voice,  was  fo  fired  with  rage  and  defpair,  that  fha 
threw'  herfelf  from  a  precipice,  and  was  buried  on  the  very 
fpot  where  now.ftands  the  church  of  St.  Gio  Maggiore. 
Other  authors  aflert,  that  it  took  its  name  from  Parthe¬ 
nope,  daughter  to  a  king  of  Theffaly,  w'ho  conduced 
thither  a  colony  from  the  ifland  of  Eubcea,  now  called 
Negropont.  Dionyfius  Alexandrinus  affirms,  that  it  owes 
its  origin  to  one  Phalerus,  tyrant  of  Sicily  ;  which  is, 
confirmed  by  Tzetzes,  the  commentator  on  Lycophron. 
Strabo  makes  it  much  older;  he  laying  it  down  as  a  fa  ft* 
that  Naples  was  founded  by  the  Rhodians  long  before  the 
inftitution  of  the  Olympic  games.  Be  this  however  as  it 
may,  it  leenis  clear  that  Naples  exifted  long  before  Rome 
itfelf,  and  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Greeks  ;  and  their 
choice  of  its  fituation  is  one  proof,  among  many  others, 
of  the  fine  tafte  of  that  ingenious  people.  Auguftus  gave 
it  the  name  of  Neapolis.  The  bay  is  about  thirty  miles, 
in  circumference,  and  twelve  in  diameter;  it  lias  been, 
called  “  Crater”  from  its  fuppofed  refemblance  to  a  bowl  ;- 
which  bowl  is  ornamented  with  the  moft  beautiful  foliage, 
with  vines,  olive,  mulberry,  and  orange,  trees,  with  hills, 
dales,  towns,  vilias,  and  villages.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  the  town  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
Hoping  from  the  hills  towards  the  fea.  Independently  of, 
its  fituation,  Naples  is  a  very  beautiful  city.  Although 
the  ftyle  of  architefture  is  inferior  to  that  of  Rome,  and 
Naples  cannot  vie  with  this  city  in  the  number  of  palaces,, 
or  in  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  churches,  the 
private  houfes  in  general  are  better  built,  and  are  more 
uniformly  convenient :  the  ftreets  are  alfo  broader  and 
better  paved.  No  ftreet  in  Rome  equals  in  beauty  the 
Strada  di  Toledo  at  Naples  ;  and  ftill  lefs  can  any  of  them  _ 
be  compared  with  the  beautiful  ftreets  which  are  open  to  ’ 
the  bay.  This,  fays  Dr.  Moore,  is  the  native  country  of 
the  zephyrs  ;  here  the  exceflive  heat  of  the  fun  is  often 
tempered- with,  fea-breezes,  and  with  gales,  wafting  the, 
perfumes  of  the  Campagna  Felice.  The  houfes,  in  gene- 
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fal,  are  five  or  fix  ftories  in  height,  and  flat  at  the  top  ;  on 
which  are  placed  numbers  of  flower-vafes,  or  fruit-trees, 
in  boxes  of  earth,  producing  a  very  gay  and  agreeable  ef¬ 
fect.  The  fortrefs  of  St.  Elmo  is  built  on  a  mountain  of 
the  fame  name,  and  the  garrifon  ftationed  in  it  has  the  en¬ 
tire  command  of  the  town.  A  little  lower  on  the  fame 
mountain  is  a  convent  of  Carthufians,  upon  which  a  large 
fum  has  been  expended  in  order  to  render  the  buildings 
and  gardens  equal  in  point  of  beauty  to  the  fituation. 

The  walls  of  Naples  form  a  circuit  of  nine  Italian  miles; 
but,  including  the  fuburbs,  the  entire  circumference  can¬ 
not  be  lefs  than  eighteen  or  twenty  Italian  miles.  It  is 
embellifhed  by  a  confiderable  number  of  fountains,  fur- 
nifhing  indifferent  water;  and  water  is  alfo  conveyed  to 
the  city,  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Vefuvius,  by  a  very 
grand  aquedu£l, 

For  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
keep  it  in  fubje<5tion,  are  five  c'allles  ;  but,  according  to  the 
old  method,  confifting  only  of  very  ftrong  walls.  The 
Caftelio  Nuovo  has  a  communication  by  a  covered  way 
with  the  king's  palace,  and  on  one  fide  is  contiguous  to 
the  fea.  Its  fubterraneous  works  and  mines  are  admira¬ 
ble.  At  its  entrance  Hands  a  triumphal  arch,  of  very 
curious  fculpture.  The  arlenal  is  faid  to  contain  com¬ 
plete  fets  of  arms  for  50,000  men.  The  Caftelio  del 
Uovo,  l'o  called  from  its  oval  figure,  is  of  fiome  ftrength, 
and  Hands  on  a  rock  in  the  fea.  St.  Elmo,  or  St.  Eramo, 
is  fituated  on  a  mountain,  towards  the  weft,  and  refembles 
a  ftar  of  fix  rays,  which  are  hewn  out  of  the  rock  ;  its  fub- 
terraneous  works  are  wide,  lofty,  and  bomb-proof.  It 
has  eight  refervoirs  for  water.  The  harbour  is  fpacious, 
and  for  its  greater  fecurity  has  a  canal,  and  a  mole  near 
500  paces  in  length  ;  but  is  by  far  lefs  commodious  and 
lecure  than  that  of  Gaeta,  efpeciaily  in  a  hard  gale  at 
fouth-weft. 

The  ftreets  are  in  general  well-paved,  and  of  a  conve¬ 
nient  width  ;  but  the  great  number  of  balconies  with 
latticed  windows,  and  of  flails  whereon  eatables  are  ex- 
pofed  to  fide,  make  them  appear  to  lefs  advantage  ;  for 
every  one  fixes  his  flail  in  the  ftreet  in  the  direction  that 
bell  pleafes  his  fancy,  without  the  lead  attention  to  the 
convenience  of  paflengers  ;  and  any  one  may  fee,  with 
half  an  eye,  that  no  fuch  regulation  as  “Mr.  Taylor’s 
ftreet-abt”  has  ever  been  thought  of  here.  Yet  the  ftreets 
are  cleaner  than  the  porticos,  the  ftair-cafes,  and  anti¬ 
chambers,  of  the  palaces  ;  becaufe  the  filth  flows  into  the 
fea  by  vaft  fubterraneous  fewers  whenever  rain  falls. 
Many  ftreets  are  inhabited  byartifans  of  the  fame  trade;  thus 
the  {hoe-makers,  cabinet-makers,  fmiths,  coach-makers, 
See.  have  each  their  ftreets  allotted  to  them.  The  Strada 
di  Toledo  is  appropriated  to  grand  proceffions,  and  to 
malks  at  the  time  of  Carnival  ;  at  which  period,  the  tra¬ 
veller  will  be  really  convinced  of  the  excefs  of  jovial  de¬ 
lirium  that  fills  the  Neapolitan  ;  who,  forgetting  all  his 
madonnas  and  afts  of  piety  which  occupied  him  through 
the  year,  then  conduits  himfelf  like  an  aStual  madman. 
The  ftreets,  till  a  very  few  years  ago,  had  neither  watch¬ 
men  nor  lamps  ;  but  of  late  years  darknefs  was  dilpelled 
in  many  ftreets,  by  the  piety  of  father  Rocco,  a  Dominican, 
who  perfuaded  the  people  to  fubferibe  oil  for  lamps,  to 
burn  before  images;  he  fixed  them  up  in  the  moft  con¬ 
venient  places,  and  thus  turned  their  devotion  to  public 
account.  But,  while  this  city  was  under  the  dominion  of 
the  French,  namely,  on  the  1 6th  of  December,  1806,  the 
ftreets  were  regularly  lighted  with  lamps  :  thefe  lamps  are 
refleifors,  and  hungacrofs  the  middle  of  the  ftreets,  high 
enough  for  the  carriages  to  run  under  them,  as  at  Paris. 
The  crowds  of  people  to  witnefs  this  lpedtacle  were  im- 
inenfe. 

There  are  five  piazzas,  or  fquares,  appropriated  to  the 
nobility :  they  are  called  Capuana,  Nido,  Montagna, 
Porto,  and  Porto  Nova.  The  commonalty  have  alfo  their 
peculiar  piazza.  Each  of  thefe  fix  piazzas  choofes  its  de¬ 
puties,  who  fuperintend  the  police  of  the  city,  and  hold 
a  court  for  the  examination  of  fuch  public  concerns  as 
fall  under  their  cognizance, 
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Of  all  the  palaces,  that  of  the  king  is  not  only  the  mod: 
auguft,  but  alfo  of  the  neweft  archite&ure.  Near  the  pa¬ 
lace  was  the  theatre  of  St.  Charles,  one  of  the  largeft  and 
moft  fplendid  in  Europe.  It  was  entirely  deftroyed  by  fire 
on  the  17th  of  February,  1816;  and  it  was  wfith  great 
difficulty  that  the  king’s  palace  was  faved. 

Naples  is  the  fee  of  an  archbilhop,  whofe  cathedral, 
called  II  Duomo,  is  a  fine  Gothic  building.  The  greateft 
curiofity  in  it  is  the  magnificent  chapel,  called  II  Teforo, 
where  Januarius’s  head  and  fome  of  his  blood  are  kept. 
(See  Januarius,  vol.  x.)  The  unproductive  wealth, 
which  is  lodged  in  the  churches  and  convents  of  this 
city,  amounts  to  a  very  large  fum  ;  and,  though  the 
churches  and  convents  of  Rome  furpafs  thole  of  Naples 
in  point  of  architecture,  yet  the  latter  are  fuperior  to  the 
former  in  riches,  in  the  value  of  their  jewels,  and  in  the 
quantity  of  lilver  and  golden  crucifixes,  veffels,  and  im¬ 
plements  of  various  kinds.  The  monafteries  and  con¬ 
vents  of  both  fexes  are  computed  at  149  ;  befides  which, 
here  are  34  houfes  for  poor  boys,  girls,  and  women,  xr 
hofpitals,  4  capital  churches,  32  parifh-churches,  70  other 
chapels  and  churches,  and  upwards  of  1 30  oratories  or 
chapels  of  religious  fraternities.  Indeed,  the  abundance 
of  charitable  foundations,  well  endowed  and  well  admi- 
niftered,  is  the  moft  linking  feature  in  the  portrait  of  this 
city.  Thefe  exill  among  the  moft  profligate  people  in 
Europe,  in  a  variety  and  extent  almoll  wholly  unknown 
elfewhere.  They  have  founded  inllitutions,  the  idea  of 
which  never  entered  into  the  lefs-refined  conceptions  of 
more  pure  and  fober-minded  communities.  There  are 
above  lixty  public  charities  in  the  city,  of  which  about 
thirty  are  receptacles  for  orphans,  foundlings,  magdalens. 
Sec.  and  five  banks  for  relieving  the  induftrious  poor  by 
fmall  loans  on  pledges,  at  low  intereft,  or  without  any: 
one  of  thefe  banks, called  the  Mount  ofPiety,  has  a  revenue 
of  jo, 000  ducats.  The  nunnery  for  ladies  of  quality  is 
faid  to  be  the  largeft  in  the  world,  containing  no  lefs  than 
350  nuns,  befides  fervants.  The  two  principal  hofpitals 
contain  two  thouland  and  eighteen  hundred  patients, 
refpeftively.  Thefe  have  villas  annexed  to  them  in  the 
country  for  thofc  patients  whofe  difeafes,  arifing  from 
confinement  in  a  crow'ded  town,  require  free  air  and  exer- 
cife;  and  it  feems  to  be  the  general  practice,  when  a  pa¬ 
tient  is  difeharged,  to  give  him  as  much  money  as  he 
would  have  earned  during  the  period  of  his  confinement, 
had  he  been  in  health.  In  the  coiifervatorii,  or  charity- 
fchools,  an  immenfe  number  of  poor  children  are  main¬ 
tained,  educated,  and  trained  to  handicrafts  of  various 
kinds.  There  are  fome  fchools  devoted  to  mufic  alone  $ 
and,  among  the  fruits  of  thefe,  the  Neapolitans  are  juftly 
proud  to  reckon  Paefielli,  Caffarelii,  and  Pergolefe.  Of  the 
numerous  confraternities,  we  may  mention  the  one  whofe 
province  is  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  capita!  convifts, 
and  take  care  of  their  families ;  the  Congregation  of  St. 
Ivone,  compofed  of  lawyers,  who  manage  the  fuits  of 
poor  clients,  and  defray  all  their  expenfes  ;  and  that  of 
the  nobles  for  the  relief  of  the  ba/hful  poor  ;  a  Angular  in- 
ftitution,  and  one  of  the  refinements  of  charity  above  al¬ 
luded  to.  “  The  objeft  of  this  aflociation,  (lays  Mr. 
Eullace,)  is  to  difeover  and  relieve  fuch  induftrious  per- 
fons  as  are  reduced  to  poverty  by  misfortune,  and  have 
too  much  fpirit,  or  too  much  modefty,  to  folicit  public 
afliilance.  The  members  of  this  aflociation,  it  is  faid, 
difcharge  its  benevolent  duties  with  a  zeal,  a  fagacity,  and, 
what  is  Hill  more  neceflary  for  the  accomplilhment  of 
their  objecl,  with  a  delicacy  and  kindnefs,  truly  admira¬ 
ble.”  The  xvant  of  chaftity  ha$  generally  been  confidered 
as  a  prevailing  vice  of  the  Neapolitans.  Yet  is  it  not  for 
want  of  hofpitals  direfted  to  this  objefl.  There  are,  as 
the  fame  author  obferves,  “  more  retreats  opened  to  re¬ 
pentant  females,  and  more  means  employed  to  fecure  the 
innocence  of  girls  expofed  to  the  dangers  of  fedu&ion, 
than  are  to  be  found  in  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Pe- 
terlburgh,  united.”  He  gives,  as  an  inftance,  one  confer- 
vatorio,  where  four  hundred  are  educated,  and,  wdien  mar¬ 
riageable,  portioned  out. 
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The  Reg-i  Studii,  or  Royal  Mufeum  of  Antiquities,  is 
a  very  tall  and  fpacious  edifice.  It  was  originally  built 
for  cavalry-barracks,  as  is  Hill  evident  from  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  ground-floor,  notwithftar.ding  the  alterations 
that  have  fince  been  made  in  it.  This  was  about  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  17th  century,  when  the  city  was  yet 
liirrounded  with  walls,  on  the  outiide  of  which  it  was 
fituated,  near  the  Conftantinople-gate.  Thofe  who  fixed 
upon  this  iite,  however,  had  overlooked  the  circundtance 
that  the  fpot  was  deftitute  of  frelh- water ;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  its  firll  deftination  was  relinquiflied.  It  was  then 
appropriated  by  the  viceroy,  count  Lemos,  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  an  academy  or  univertity  ;  and  the  other  ftories, 
provided  with  a  great  number  of  ledlure-rooms  and  other 
apartments,  were  built  by  his  command.  A  parallel 
ftrudture  was  erected  for  the  fame  ufe,  and  the  two  wings 
connedted  by  a  centre  ;  all  which  are  reported  to  have  colt 
200, oqq  lcudi.  The  bufinefs  of  academical  inftrudtion 
was  committed  to  the  Jefuits.  During  the  government  of 
the  duke  of  OlTuna,  towards  the  end  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  the  firft  arrangements  were  made  for  depofiting 
here  the  antique  works  of  art  and  infcriptions  difcovered 
at  ancient  Cumae,  which  formed  the  firft  little  gallery  of 
antiques  pofiefied  by  Naples.  At  the  general  expulfion  of 
the  Jefuits,  they  were  obliged  to  evacuate  this  edifice; 
upon  which,  the  univerfity  founded  there  was  transferred 
to  the  college  of  St.  Salvador.  About  this  time,  or  rather 
a  little  earlier,  it  was  refolved  to  unite  the  works  of  an¬ 
cient  art,  dug  up  at  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  collected  in  different  places  in 
the  city,  with  the  admirable  Farnefe  Colledtion  brought 
from  Rome,  and  to  depoflt  them  all  here,  together  with 
the  Cumsean  monuments,  in  a  place  enlarged  for  their 
reception.  With  the  works  in  bronze  and  marble,  it  was 
intended  to  unite  the  Campanian  vafes,  the  antique  paint¬ 
ings  from  Portici,  the  modern  pidtures  from  Capodi  Monte, 
the  Herculaneum  papyri,  and  a  copious  public  library. 
In  this  grand  idea,  flrenuoufly  encouraged  by  fir  William 
Hamilton  and  the  German  artift  Philip  Hackert,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  IV.  cheerfully  acquiefced;  but  only  part  of  this 
laudable  plan  was  carried  into  execution  before  Ferdi¬ 
nand’s  expulfion  from  his  continental  dominions.  But 
little  was  done  for  this  inftitution  during  the  brief  reign 
of  Jofeph  Bonaparte.  Under  him,  indeed,  a  cabinet  of 
natural  curiofities  was  begun  here;  but  of  the  kind  of 
patronage  bellowed  upon  it  by  this  ruler,  who  was  as  fud- 
denly  precipitated  from  his  elevation  as  he  was  raifed  to 
it  by  fortune,  fome  idea  may  be  formed  from -the  well- 
authenticated  fa<51,  that  he  ordered  the  teeth  to  be  fawed 
away  from  the  fine  fkeleton  of  an  elephant  in  this  cabinet, 
that  he  might  have  a  dozen  balls  turned  out  of  them  for 
his  billiard-table.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Murat,  who 
rendered  confiderable  fervice  to  the  arts  and  fciences  in 
general  at  Naples,  that  the  firft  intentions  with  regard 
to  this  edifice  were  carried  fo  far  into-effedt,  that  it  is  now 
entitled  to  very  honourable  diftindlion. 

The  approach  to  this  building  prepoflefles  a  ftranger  in 
its  favour.  A  very  lofty  and  fpacious  gateway,  within 
which  carriages  are  admitted,  receives  the  vifitor,  who 
difcovers  between  the  colonnades  of  the  covered  court¬ 
yard  fome  exquifi.tely-preferved  ftatues  and  other  valuable 
antiques.  On  tlie  right  of  the  entrance  are  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  keepers,  and  on  the  left  thofe  of  the  perfons 
appointed  to  fhow  the  different  mufeums.  To  thefe  a 
ftranger  muft  of  courfe  apply,  and,  upon  giving  in  his 
name,  if  he  be  a  foreigner,  he  is  ftirnifhed  once  for  all 
with  a  ticket  which  procures  admiflion  to  all  the  treafures 
preferved  here. 

The  lower  part  is  of  courfe  appropriated  folely  to  the 
reception  of  the  antiques  of  marble  and  bronze,  vafes  of 
all  kinds  offtone,  farcophagi,  cippi,  altars,  columns,  and 
infcriptions.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  you  are  con¬ 
ducted  to  this  mufeum  through  a  corridor  adorned  with 
bulls,  and  alfo  with  antiques  in  terra  cotta,  among  which 
a  Jupiter  and  a  Juno  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
You  pafs  fucceflively  into  feven  fpacious  rooms,  which  are 
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well  lighted,  and  in  this  refpedl  are  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
the  Louvre  and  the  unfcientific  arrangement  of  the  an¬ 
tiques  there.  Here  you  find  aTmoft  all  the  curiofities  that 
have  been  difcovered  in  Curas,  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
and  at  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  whatever 
has  been  purchafed  abroad,  and  the  Farnefe  Collection, 
or  at  leaft  the  molt  valuable  works  that  belonged  to  it 
when  at  Rome.  We  can  notice  only  a  few  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  articles  of  this  collection. 

The  firft  and  largeft  of  the  feven  rooms  contains  nothing 
but  antique  bronzes,  a  collection  indifputably  unique  in 
its  kind.  Molt,  if  not  all,  of  thefe  were  found  at  Hercu¬ 
laneum  or  Pompeii ;  and  this  circundtance  alone  would 
render  them  peculiarly  interefting.  The  chief  of  the 
bronzes,  arranged  in  this  apartment,  are  the  ftatues  larger 
than  life  of  Auguftus,  Mammius  Maximus,  Caiatorius, 
Caracalla,  Annins  Verus,  Drufus  Nero,  and  a  Pietas  with 
wonderfully-beautiful  drapery,  and  on  that  account  unique 
in  bronze.  All  of  them  are  not  only  tolerably  free  from 
injury,  but  their  furface  is  fo  exquiiitely  reftored,  that 
they  appear  to  have  but  recently  iffued  from  the  mould. 
The  connoifleur  will  regret  the  abfence  of  the  admirable  Sit¬ 
ting  Hermes,  the  Lottatore,  and  the  Drunken  Faun,  which 
have  been  carried  to  Palermo  ;  but  of  which,  as  of  many 
other  figures  and  bulls,  well-exec  utedplaftercafts,  bronzed, 
are  to  be  leen  here.  Here  is  ftill,  however,  one  of  the  fine 
large  horfes  in  bronze,  belonging  to  the  quadriga  found 
at  Herculaneum,  and  alfo  the  Tread  and  part  of  the  neck  of 
the  colofial  lrorfe,  confidered  as  the  ancient  fign  of  the 
city  of  Naples,  which,  by  Murat’s  order,  was  removed 
hither  from  the  Palazzo  del  Cavallo.  Many  antique  wea¬ 
pons  from  Paeftum,  and  bronze  vafes  from  Herculaneum, 
are  likewife  depofited  in  this  apartment.  In  the  fecond 
room  are  a  large  Atlas,  exquiiitely  wrought  in  marble;  a 
fine  Ariftides ;  a  ftatue  of  beautiful  workmanfhip,  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  the  toga,  and  given  out  to  be  a  ge¬ 
nuine  Cicero ;  two  Sybils ;  and  a  remarkable  bull  of 
Apollonius  of  Tyana.  In  the  third  room  is  feen  the  far- 
famed  Farnefian  Hercules  alone.  This  mafter-piece  of 
Glycon  is  fo  placed,  that  you  may  go  round  it,  and  view 
and  admire  it  on  all  ikies.  In  the  fourth  room  are  feen 
the  graceful  Adonis;  the  celebrated  Venus  Callipygi, 
among  upwards  of  nine  other  ftatues  of  the  goddeis  in 
various  attitudes  ;  and  a  Cupid  riding  on  a  dolphin,  which 
adorned  a  fountain  in  Pompeii.  Tiie  centre  of  the  fifth 
room  is  decorated  with  the  grand  vale  of  Salpion,  repre- 
fenting  the  birth  of  Bacchus.  It  was  formerly  ufed  as  a 
baptifmal  font  in  the  principal  church  at  Gaeta.  An  ad¬ 
mirable  frame  for  a  fountain  from  Pompeii  ferves  it  for 
a  pedeftal,  upon  which  the  feven  deities,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Apollo,  yEfculapius,  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  Mercury, 
are  reprefented  in  baflo-relievo.  Other  remarkable  ob¬ 
jects  in  this  apartment  are,  the  Mufes,  a  fmall  beautiful 
Bacchus,  and  an  Apollino  recently  difcovered  at  Hercu¬ 
laneum.  I11  the  fixth  room  another  large  Apollo  Mufa- 
getes,  in  bronze,  attradis  notice ;  as  does  likewife  an 
Apollo  in  porphyry.  Among  the  moil  diltinguilhed 
works  in  the  feventh  room,  the  beautiful  Flora,  already 
fufficiently  known,  a  female  torfo,  another  of  Bacchus, 
and  two  baflfo- relievos  of  Bacchanals  are  particularly  wor¬ 
thy  of  notice.  Lallly,  in  the  gallery  our  attention  is 
more  efpecially  engaged  by  a  colofial  Bacchus,  in  the  An- 
tinous  form  ;  Pallas  throwing  the  javelin,  in  what  is  termed 
the  Hetrurian  ftyle  ;  Juno  ;  Venus  vidtrix ;  Bacchus  and 
Eros ;  and  a  Satyr.  It  contains  likewife  feveral  large 
vafes. 

The  area  of  the  inner  court  is  filled  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fepulchral  urns,  &c.  and  the  columns  of  Herodes 
Atticus.  Here,  too,  are  found  ancient  doliu,  or  wine- 
veflels,  one  of  which  is  of  fuch  fize  as  to  hold  eighteen 
buckets.  All  of  them  are  of  burned  clay. 

On  attending  the  ftaircafe  from  the  ground-floor,  you 
come  to  the  recently-eredted  pidture-galiery,  which  con¬ 
tains  many  valuable  performances.  It  is  compofed  partly 
of  the  treafures  of  the  Capo  di  Monte,  many  exquifite 
pieces  of  which  have  however  been  removed  to  Palermo, 
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and  partly  of  works  that  belonged  to  the  fupprefied  con¬ 
vents  and  churches,  and  to  various  palaces  of  king  Fer¬ 
dinand’s.  Though  not  very  rich  in  productions  of  the 
mod  eminent  mailers,  it  neverthelels  contains  at  lead  a 
few  good  pieces  of  each  of  the  celebrated  fchools  ;  but  it 
furpades  eveiy  other  gallery  in  this  particular,  that  it 
pofl'efl'es  a  complete  feries  of  all  the  works  of  the  Cala¬ 
brian  and  Sicilian  painters,  who  are  univerfally  dillin- 
guifhed  by  boldnefs  of  compofition  and  force  of  execu¬ 
tion.  Here  you  meet  with  works  and  names  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  merit,  to  which  our  catalogues  of  artifts,  and  hifto- 
ries  of  the  arts,  are  total  llrangers.  Here  are  the  granded 
and  moll  valuable  performances  of  Lanfranco,  in  which 
he  has  reprefented  the  romantic  wildnefs  of  his  native 
country  with  the  greatell  energy  and  in  the  mod  finidied 
manner.  This  gallery  is  all'o  alierted  to  polfefs  the  car¬ 
toons  executed  by  Coreggio  himfelf  for  his  vad  painting 
for  the  cupola  at  Parma.  They  are  certainly  beautiful  in 
every  refpeCt,  and  well  worthy  of  notice  for  this  realon, 
becaufe  the  painting  of  the  cupola  is  become  fo  very  dark, 
thatfcarcely  any  of  the  objects  can  be  diferiminated  ;  but 
whether  thefe  cartoons  are  really  from  the  pencil  of  that 
mader  is  yet  doubted.  The  collection  of  cork-models  of 
the  Temple  of  Pasdum  and  other  ruins,  placed  in  the 
anti-chamber  of  this  gallery,  is  likewife  deferving  of  at¬ 
tention. 

From  this  gallery  you  proceed  into  the  cabinet  of  Cam¬ 
panian  vafes  and  all  kinds  of  houlehold  utenlils  of  earthen¬ 
ware  and  other  materials,  didributed  in  feveral  fpacious 
and  well-arranged  apartments.  Here  you  find  the  greated 
part  of  the  treafures  of  Nola,  Taranto,  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii,  and  other  places  of  antiquity,  which  have  be¬ 
come  celebrated  for  the  numerous  remains  difeovered 
there.  No  other  fimilar  cabinet  can  dand  any  comparifon 
with  this  in  regard  to  copioufnefs.  The  refearches  at 
Pompeii  have  furnilhed  almod  daily  contributions  ;  and 
though  thefe  feverally  confidered  mayfeem  unimportant, 
yet  each  article  is  of  value  to  thofe  who  love  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  domedic  ufages  of  antiquity,  as  tending  to  ren¬ 
der  the  whole  more  complete. 

Another  door  leads  from  the  daircafe  to  the  great  pub¬ 
lic  library.  It  is  compofed  of  the  Farnefe  library,  parti¬ 
cularly  valuable  on  account  of  its  manuferipts;  of  the  li¬ 
brary  of  the  Jefuits,  of  that  of  the  palace,  and  latterly  of 
additions  from  many  of  the  fupprefled  convents.  There 
is  not  yet  any  complete  catalogue  of  the  whole  library  ; 
but  catalogues  of  the  various  parts  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
pofed,  though  very  defective,  are  diown.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  works  to  which  places  have  been  adigned,  as  well 
as  of  thofe  to  which  they  have  not,  was  dated  at  160,000. 
Of  the  more  ancient,  extenlive,  and  codly,  works,  there 
is  no  want ;  but  here,  as  in  all  the  libraries  of  any  con- 
fequence  in  Italy,  the  funds  adigned  by  the  date  for  the 
purchafe  of  modern  books  are  inadequate  to  the  purpofe. 
But  Dr.  Sickler  obferves,  that  “  very  few,  excepting  the 
profeifed  literati,  ever  think  of  reading  for  information  ; 
indeed  the  number  of  thofe  who  read  for  amufement  only 
is  very  fmall.  In  the  Roman  as  well  as  in  the  Neapolitan 
dates  there  are  towns  and  villages,  where,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  prieds  and  two  or  three  perfons  in  official  fixa¬ 
tions,  not  a  creature  can  read.  In  the  larger  towns  the 
mod  polilhed  circles  leek  amufement  in  mufic  and  dra¬ 
matic  exhibitions  alone.  The  extent  of  the  reading  of 
females  of  the  highed  rank  and  didinCtion  is  confined  to 
their  prayers  and  the  legends  of  their  faints  ;  and  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  other  fex,  in  the  higher  as  well  as  in  the 
lower  clafi'es,  is  equally  deplorable.  Two  princes  of  the 
houfe  of  B.  at  Rome,  one  of  whom  not  long  fince  a<5led 
aconfpicuous  political  part,  were  twenty  years  old  be¬ 
fore  they  learned  to  read,  and  the  elder  .was  twenty-fix 
when  lie  was  taught  to  write  by  his  wife  at  Paris.  For 
thefe  reafons  the  exiding  public  libraries  are  but  little 
frequented.  The  farther  you  proceed  from  the  Alps,  the 
more  they  are  negleCted.  There  is  dill  fome  defire  of  in¬ 
formation  at  Florence  ;  lefs  at  Rome  5  but  fcarcely  any 
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at  Naples.  In  this  city  I  went  almod  every  day  to  the  co¬ 
pious  and  indeed  unique  library  in  theStudi ;  but  in  general 
I  was  the  only  vifitor,  and  a  kind  of  phenomenon  to  the 
librarians,  as  they  are  only  accudomed  to  attend  inqui- 
fitive  drangers  through  their  rooms,  like  conductors 
through  a  cabinet  of  curiofities  5  fo  that  all  thefe  trea¬ 
fures  lie  difregarded,  buried  in  dud,  and  confumed  by  in- 
1'eCts.” 

“  A  feparate  entrance  condu&s  to  another  collection — 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world — the  invaluable 
collection  of  the  Herculaneum  manuferipts.  It  is  well 
known  how  thefe  are  arranged  in  glafs  cafes,  how  they  are 
unrolled  and  deciphered,  and  what  little  fuccefs  has  hi¬ 
therto  attended  thefe  operations.” 

Although  Naples  is  excellently  fituated  for  commerce, 
and  no  kingdom  produces  the  necelfaries  and  luxuries  of 
life  in  greater  profufion,  yet  trade  languilhes  ;  the  belt 
filks  come  from  Lyons,  and  the  bed  woollen  goods  from 
England.  The  chief  articles  manufactured  here  are  lilk 
dockings,  foap,  fnud'-boxes  of  tortoile-diell  and  of  the 
lava  of  Mount  Vefuvius,  tables,  and  ornamental  furni¬ 
ture  of  marble.  They  are  thought  to  embroider  here 
better  than  in  France;  and  their  macaroni  is  preferred  to 
that  made  in  any  other  part  of  Italy.  The  Neapolitans 
excel  alfo  in  liqueurs  and  confeCtions.  Provilions  are 
plentiful  and  cheap  ;  poultry,  game,  and  filh,  are  abun¬ 
dant  ;  fruit  and  vegetables  are  to  be  had  all  winter  in  fo 
favourable  a  climate.  The  wants  of  Nature  are  fo  ealiiy 
fatisfied  here,  that  the  lower  clafs  of  people  work  but 
little  ;  their  greated  pleafure  is  to  balk  in  the  fun,  and  do 
nothing.  Many  of  the  dreets  are  more  crowded  than 
even  thofe  of  London  or  Paris;  the  people  doing  little 
or  nothing,  and  having  no  public  walks  or  gardens  to  re- 
lort  to.  In  the  midd  of  all  this  idlenefs,  fewer  riots  or 
outrages  happen  than  may  be  expeCted.  This  is  owing 
partly  to  the  national  character  of  the  Italians ;  and  part¬ 
ly  to  the  common  people  here  being  univerfally  fober. 
The  great  luxury  is  iced  water;  and  nothing  would  be 
fo  likely  to  raife  a  mutiny  in  Naples  as  a  fcarcity  of  ice. 
The  king  grants  the  monopoly  of  this  commodity  to  cer¬ 
tain  perfons,  who  are  obliged  to  furnilh  the  city  ail  the 
year,  at  a  certain  price,  which  is  about  three  farthings 
a  pound.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  city  in  Europe,  in 
which  fo  few  of  the  inhabitants  contribute  to  the  wealth 
of  the  community  by  ufeful  or  productive  labour,  as 
Naples.  The  number  of  nobility,  prieds,  monks,  nuns, 
lawyers,  mudeians,  footmen,  and  lazzaroni,  furpades  all 
reafonable  proportion. 

The  lazzaroni  form  a  confiderable  part  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Naples;  and  thefe  have,  on  fome  occafions,  had 
the  governmentfor  a  fliort  time  in  theirhands ;  (lee  p.  5+2.) 
They  are  computed  at  about  30,000  ;  mod  of  them  have 
no  fixed  habitations,  but  deep  every  night  under  porticos, 
piazzas,  or  any  kind  of  (belter  they  can  find.  Thofe  of 
them  who  have  wives  and  children  live  in  the  luburbs, 
near  Paufilippo,  in  huts,  or  in  caverns  or  chambers  dug 
out  of  that  mountain.  Some  of  them  gain  a  fubfid- 
ence  by  dfliing,  others  by  carrying  burdens  to  or  from 
the  fhipping ;  many  walk  about  the  dreets  ready  to  run 
on  errands,  or  to  perform  any  labour  for  a  fmall  recom- 
penfe.  They  have  generally  been  reprefented  as  a  lazy, 
licentious,  and  turbulent,  clafs  of  people;  but  Dr.  Moore 
has  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  their  character;  aferib- 
ing  their  idlenefs  to  want  of  employment.  And  Mr. 
Eudace,  a  more  recent  obferver,  gives  a  very  favourable 
account  of  them,  probably  becaule,  during  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  troubles,  they  exerted  themlelves  modly  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  king  Ferdinand,  a  king  vvhofe  mental  endow¬ 
ments  are  exaCtly  upon  that  fcale  that  a  king’s  ought  to 
be  (fee  p.  557).  “  The  faCt.  is  (fays  Mr.  Eudace)  that 
this  peculiar  tribe  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  the  poorer 
part  of  the  labouring  clafs,  fuch  as  are  attached  to  no 
particular  trade,  but  willing  to  work  at  all,  and  to  take 
any  job  that  is  od’ered.  If  in  London,  where  there  is  a 
regular  tide  of  commerce,  and  a  condant  call  for  labour, 
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there  are  fuppofed  to  be  at  lealt  tvventy  thoufand  perfons 
xvlio  rife  every  morning  without  employment,  and  rely 
for  maintenance  on  the  accidents  of  the  day,  it  is  but 
fair  to  allow  Naples,  teeming  as  it  is  with  population,  and 
yet  deftitute  of  fimilar  means  of  lupporting  it,  to  have  in 
proportion  a  greater  number  of  the  fame  defcription,  with¬ 
out  incurring  the  cenfure  of  lazinefs.  The  laszaroni  are 
the  porters  of  Naples  ;  they  are  l'ometimes  attached  to 
great  houles,  under  the  appellation  of  facchino  della  ca/'a, 
to  perform  commiffions  for  fervants,  and  give  affiftance 
where  ftrength  and  exertion  are  requifite ;  and  in  fuch  fta- 
tions  they  are  fat d  to  have  given  proofs  of  fecrecy,  ho- 
nefty,  and  dilintereftednefs,  very  unufual  among  fervants. 
Their  drel's  is  often  only  a  fhirt  and  trow'fers  ;  their  diet 
maccaroni,  filh,  water-melon,  with  iced  water,  and  not 
unfrequently  wine;  and  their  habitation  the  portico  of  a 
church  or  palace.  Their  athletic  forms,  and  conftant 
flow  of  fpirits,  are  fuflicient  demonftrations  of  the  falutary 
eftefts  of  fuch  plain  food  and  Ample  habits.  Yet  thele 
very  circumftances,  the  confequences  or  rather  the  blefs- 
ingsof  the  climate,  have  been  turned  into  a  fubjeft  of  re¬ 
proach,  and  reprefented  as  the  refult  of  indifference  and 
indolence,  in  a  people  either  ignorant  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  or  too  lazy  to  procure  them.  It  would  be  happy, 
however,  if  the  poor  in  every  other  country  could  fo  well 
difpenfe  with  animal  food  and  warm  covering.  The 
name,  or  rather  nickname,  by  which  this  clals  is  defig- 
nated,  naturally  tends  to  prejudice  the  ftranger  againft 
them,  as  it  feems  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  llurdy  beggar. 
Its  derivation  is  a  fubjeft  of  conjefture ;  the  mod  pro¬ 
bable  feems  to  be  that  adopted  at  Naples  itfelf,  which  fup- 
poles  it  to  originate  from  the  Spanilh  word  lacero,  de¬ 
rived  from  lacerns,  Agnifying  tattered,  torn,  or  ragged, 
pronounced  by  the  Spaniards  as  by  us,  laffero,  and  con¬ 
verted  by  the  Neapolitans  into,  lazzero,  laszaroni.  It  ill 
became  the  Spaniards,  after  all,  to  give  contemptuous 
Appellations  to  a  people  whom  they  opprefled,  pillaged, 
and  degraded;  and  to  ground  thole  appellations  on  the 
nailery,  nakednefs,  and  general  poverty,  produced  by 
their  own  injuftice.  Several  anecdotes  are  related  of  the 
laszaroni  that  redound  much  to  their  credit,  and  imply 
feelings  which  do  not  fuperabound  in  any  rank,  and 
would  do  honour  to  the  liigheft.  They  are  laid  to  have 
fliown  a  rooted  averiion  to  the  inquilition  ;  and,  by  their 
refolute  and  unabating  oppofition,  prevented  its  eftablifli- 
ment  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  while  the  other  inhabi¬ 
tants  fubmitted  to  the  meafures  of  the  court,  and  received 
if  without  reclamation.  They  have  manifefted,  whenever 
an  opportunity  enabled  them  to  exprefs  their  feelings  with 
energy,  a  warm  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and 
an  abhorrence  of  oppreffion  and  injuftice,  which  have 
more  than  once  checked  the  career  of  government  in  its 
way  to  defpotifm.  In  thele  exertions  they  had  the  dan¬ 
ger  and  the  glory  entirely  to  themfelves;  and  may  with 
reafon  boaft,  that,  where  the  nobles  yielded,  they  made  a 
ftand,  and,  by  their  perfeverance,  faved  from  utter  liope- 
lefs  flavery  that  country  which  their  fuperiors  were  ready 
to  betray.  Even  in  the  late  invaflon,  they  generoufly  came 
forward,  and  offered  their  perfons  and  lives  to  their  fo- 
vereign  ;  and,  finding  neither  chiefs  to  command,  nor  offi¬ 
cers  to  lead  them  on,  they  reluftantly  fubmitted  to  in- 
aflion  ;  butwith  a  furly  Alence  and  threatening afpeft, that 
awed  the  invaders,  and  checked  for  once  the  infolence 
and  rapacity  of  a  French  army.  Such  is  their  public  lpi- 
rit  :  their  private  feelings  have  fometimes  been  difplayed 
with  equal  advantage.”  He  adds,  that  fome  Neapolitan 
writers  alfert  that  the  lazzaroni,  properly  fo  called,  are 
the  moft  laborious  and  diflnterefted  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  ;  attached  to  religion  and  order,  Ample  and  Ancere  in 
their  manners,  and  faithful  to  their  employers ;  rather 
than  wrong  whom,  they  would  {hed  their  blood.  This 
eulogium  they  qualify,  however,  by  confining  it  to  the 
true-born  Neapolitan  lazzaroni,  as  diftinguifhed  from  a  fet 
of  beggars  who  infeft  the  churches  and  public  places,  for 
the  molt  part  foreigners,  and  who,  being  always  ready  to 
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impofe  on  travellers  at  the  hotels,  have  brought  difgrace 
on  the  regular  lazzaroni! 

In  a  delightful  climate,  beneath  an  unclouded  fky,  the 
manners  and  character  of  a  people  are  to  be  collected  from 
theirappeftrance  out  of  doors ;  not,  as  with  us,  from  domef- 
tic  circles  and  fire-fide  parties.  “  Naples,  in  its  interior,” 
fays  Mr.  Forfyth,  “  has  no  parallel  on  earth.  The  crowd 
of  London  is  uniform  and  intelligible  :  it  is  a  double  line 
in  quick  motion  ;  it  is  the  crowd  of  bufinefs.  The  crowd 
of  Naples  confifts  in  a  general  tjde  rolling  up  and  down, 
and  in  the  middle  of  this  tide  a  hundred  eddies  of  men. 
Here  you  are  fwept  on  by  the  current,  there  you  are 
wheeled  round  by  the  vortex.  A  diverfity  of  trades  dif- 
pute  with  you  the  ftreets.  You  are  flopped  by  a  carpen¬ 
ter’s  bench,  you  are  loft  among  flioemakers’  ftools,  you 
da(h  among  the  pots  of  a  maccaroni-ftall,  and  you  efcape 
behind  a  lazarone' s  night-balket.  In  this  region  of  cari¬ 
cature  every  bargain  founds  like  a  battle  :  the  popular 
exhibitions  are  full  of  the  grotefque ;  fome  of  their 
church-proceffions  would  frighten  a  war-horfe.  The 
mole  feems  on  holidays  an  epitome  of  the  town,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  moft  of  its  humours.  Here  ftands  a  methodiftical 
friar  preaching  to  one  row  of  lazzaroni ;  there,  Punch,  the 
reprefen tative  of  the  nation,  holds  forth  to  a  crowd. 
Yonder,  another  orator  recounts  the  miracles  which  he 
has  performed  with  a  lacred  wax-work  on  which  he  rubs 
his  agnufes,  and  fells  them,  thus  impregnated  with  grace, 
for  a  grano  a-piece.  Beyond  him  are  quacks  in  huflar  uni¬ 
form,  exalting  their  drugs  and  brandilhing  their  fabres,  as 
if  not  content  with  one  mode  of  killing.  The  next  pro- 
feffore  is  a  dog  of  knowledge,  great  in  his  own  little  circle 
of  admirers.  Oppofite  to  him  ftand  two  jocund  old  men, 
in  the  centre  of  an  oval  group,  Anging  alternately  to 
their  crazy  guitars.  Farther  on  is  a  motley  audience 
feated  on  planks,  and  Aliening  to  a  tragi-comic  JiloJofo, 
who  reads,  Angs,  and  geliiculates,  old  Gothic  tales  of  Or¬ 
lando  and  his  paladins.” 

The  fame  picture  is  drawn  by  a  lively  Frenchman,  M. 
Petit  Radel,  as  follows:  “The  ftreets  are  filled  with  a 
noify  and  gefticulating  populace,  ever  in  motion.  Here 
are  venders  of  filh,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  melons,  which 
are  fold  by  the  flice,  the  fellers  being  always  provided 
with  a  large  knife,  and  deafening  the  paflenger  by  their 
clamorous  invitations  to  purchafe.  There  are  the  aquaioli, 
or  fellers  of  lemonade,  furrounded  by  piles  of  lemons, 
who  invite  you  at  every  corner  by  tilting  a  barrel  full  of 
iced  water  ready  for  drinking.  Next  is  a  beggar,  who 
harrafles  you  by  his  importunity,  and  from  whom  it  is 
difficult  to  efcape.  Here  are  mendicant  monks  of  all  or¬ 
ders,  who  carry  home  their  pittance  to  their  convent, 
fome  in  wallets,  others  on  afles,  which  they  lead  by  a 
halter;  Capuchins  and  Francifcans,  with  their  gowns 
tucked  up,  fliort  Ait  figures  who  idly  faunter  along,  and 
pioufly  prefent  their  hands  to  be  killed  by  the  poor; 
priefts  in  black  mantles,  with  fpeftacles  on  their  nofes  ; 
devotees,  who  tramp  along,  fome  after  having  paid  their 
vows,  and  others  contented  with  a  promife,  which  they 
revoke  at  convenience;  companies  of  women  in  black  filk 
cloaks,  with  fmart  head-drefles,  but  deftitute  of  Ihoe  or 
flocking;  children,  who  furroundthe  fellers  of  maccaroni, 
in  hopes  of  a  few  lpoonfulls  ;  a  rabble  of  infants  (creaming 
to  their  utmoft ;  jugglers,  players  on  the  bagpipe  and  haut- 
bois,  who  jig  their  puppets  by  the  leg  ;  walking  virtuofi, 
who  fing  or  play  on  the  violin  or  harp,  in  a  wretched 
manner,  before  the  madonnas  of  the  ftreets,  or  before  the 
fhops  ;  foldiers  and  officers  in  calalhes  or  on  foot ;  bark¬ 
ing  dogs ;  advocates  and  attorneys,  with  their  parchments 
under  their  arm,  haftening  to  the  vicaria;  proceffions, 
funerals,  and  oxen  loaded  with  leathern  panniers  full  of 
manure,  which  are  taken  to  the  gardeners  in  the  fuburbs. 
Such  is  a  (ketch  of  the  pifture  of  animation  with  which 
mod:  of  the  ftreets  of  Naples  are  enlivened.” 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  350  or  400,000.  Of 
thele  perhaps  the  lazzaroni  may  amount  to  40,000 ;  the 
lawyers  are  as  numerous  as  8000  5  there  are  not  fewer 
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than  jo, ooo  religions  of  different  kinds ;  and  Keyfler 
fays,  that  the  donne  liborc,  or  courtezans,  amount  to  18,000. 
Naples  (lands  about  one  hundred  miles  fouth-eaft  from. 
Rome,  164  north-eaft  from  Palermo  in  Sicily,  217  fouth- 
eaft  from  Florence,  and  300  from  Venice.  Lat.  40.  54.  N, 
Ion.  13.  30>  E. 

NA'PLES,  Star  of.  See  Ornithogalum. 

NA'PLES  YEL'LOW.  See  the  article  Pigment. 

NAPLOU'SE,  Napolose,  or  Nablous^  a  town  of 
Syria  in  Ada,  and  capital  of  a  hilly  country,  anciently 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Samaria, 
but  at  prefent  called  the  Country  of  Naplofa.  This 
town,  fituated  near  to  Sichern,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Neapolis  of  the  Greeks,  is  the  refidence  of  a  (heik,  who 
farms  the  tribute,  for  which  he  is  accountable  to  the 
acha  of  Damafcus.  Its  inhabitants  are  fuch  zealous 
Mahometans,  as  not  willingly  to  fuffer  any  Chriftians  to 
refide  among  them.  They  are  difperfed  in  villages  among 
the  mountains;  the  foil  of  which  is  fertile,  and  produces 
a  great  deal  of  corn,  cotton,  olives,  and  fome  lilies.  The 
town  has  feveral  mofques;  and  carries  on  a  confiderable 
traffic  with  Damafcus  and  the  coaft.  Jew's  of  the  Samari¬ 
tan  fe£t  are  numerous  here.  It  is  twenty  miles  north  of 
Jerufalem.  Lat.  32.  16.  N.  Ion.  35.  22.  E._ 

Dr.  Clarke’s  obfervations  on  viliting  this  place,  and  on 
the  face  of  the  country  between  it  and  Jerufalem,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  interefting. 

“  The  view  of  Napolofe  much  furprifed  us,  as  we  had 
not  expefled  to  find  a  city  of  fuch  magnitude  in  the  road 
to  Jerufalem.  It  feems  to  be  the  metropolis  of  a  very 
rich  and  extenfive  country,  abounding  with  provifions, 
and  all  the  necefiafy  articles  of  life,  in  much  greater  pro- 
fufion  than  the  town  of  Acre.  White  bread  was  expofed 
for  fale  in  the  ftreets,  of  a  quality  fuperior  to  any  that  is 
to  be  found  elfewhere  throughout  the  Levant.  The  go¬ 
vernor  of  Napolofe  received  and  regaled  us  with  all  the 
magnificence  of  an  Eaftern  fovereign.  Refreffiments,  of 
every  kind  known  in  the  country,  were  fet  before  us  ;  and 
when  we  fuppofed  the  lift  to  beexhaufted,  to  our  very  great 
aftonilhment,  a  moft  fumptuous  dinner  was  brought  in. 

“  There  is  nothing  in  the  Holy  Land  finer  than  the 
view  of  Napolofe  from  the  heights  around  it.  As  the 
traveller  defcends  toward  it  from  the  hills,  it  appears 
luxuriantly  embofomed  in  the  moft  delightful  and  fragrant 
bowers,  half-concealed  by  rich  gardens,  and  by  (lately 
trees  collected  into  groves,  all  around  the  bold  and  beau¬ 
tiful  valley  in  which  it  Hands.  Trade  feems  to  (iourifti 
among  its  inhabitants.  Their  principal  employment  is 
in  making  foap ;  but  the  manufactures  of  the  town  fupply 
a  very  widely-extended  neighbourhood,  and  they  are  ex¬ 
ported  to  a  great  diftance  upon  camels.  In  the  morning 
after  our  arrival,  we  met  caravans  coming  from  Grand 
Cairo ;  and  noticed  others  repofing  in  the  large  olive- 
plantations  near  the  gates.  The  traveller,  directing  his 
footfteps  towards  its  ancient  fepulchres,  as  everlafting  as 
the  rocks  wherein  they  are  hewn,  is  permitted,  upon  the 
authority  of  facred  and  indelible  record,  to  contemplate 
the  fpot  where  the  remains  of  Jofeph,  of  Eleazar,  and  of 
Jolhua,  were  feverally  depofited.  If  any  thing  connected 
with  the  memory  of  pad  ages  be  calculated  to  awaken 
local  enthufiafm,  the  land  around  this  city  is  pre-eminently 
entitled  to  confideration.  The  facred  (lory  of  events 
tranfafted  in  the  fields  of  Sichern,  from  our  earlieft  years 
is  remembered  with  delight;  but,  with  the  territory  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes  where  thofe  events  took  place,  and  in  the 
view  of  objeCts  exifting  as  they  were  defcribed  above  three 
thoufand  years  ago,  the  grateful  impreffion  kindles  into 
ecftafy.  Along  the  valley  we  beheld  a  company  of  Jjh- 
maelites  coming  from  Gilead,  as  in  the  days  of  Reuben 
and  Judah,  with  their  camels  bearing  J'picery  and  balm  and 
myrrh,  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25.)  who  would  gladly  have  pur- 
chafed  another  Jofeph  of  his  brethren,  and  conveyed  him, 
as  a  (lave,  to  (ome  Potiphar  in  Egypt.  Upon  the  hills 
around  flocks  and  herds  were  feeding,  as  of  old  ;  nor  in 
the  Ample  garb  of  the  (hepherds  of  Samaria  was  there  any 
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thing  repugnant  to  the  notions  we  may  entertain  of  the 
appearance  prefented  by  the  fons  of  Jacob.  It  was  indeed 
a  feene  to  abftraCt  and  to  elevate  the  mind;  and,  under 
emotions  fo  called  forth  by  every  circumftance  of  power¬ 
ful  coincidence,  a  Angle  moment  feemed  to  concentrate 
whole  ages  of  existence. 

“  In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Sichern  ufas  con- 
fidered  as  the  capital  of  Samaria.  Its  inhabitants  were 
called  Samaritans,  not  merely  as  people  of  Samaria,  but 
as  a  feCt  at  variance  with  the  other  Jews,  They  confided 
principally  of  deferters  from  Judaea.  They  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  maintain  their  peculiar  tenets  to  the  prefent 
day.  The  inhabitants,  according  to  Procopius,  were  much 
favoured  by  the  emperor  Juftinian,  who  reitored  their 
fanCluaries,  and  added  largely  to  the  edifices  of  the  city. 
The  principal  objeft  of  veneration  among  them  is  Jacob's 
Well,  over  which  a  church  was  formerly  erected.  This  is 
fituated  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  town,  in  the  road  to 
Jerufalem;  and  has  been  vifited  by  pilgrims,  of  all  ages, 
but  particularly  (ince  the  Chriftian  sera,  as  the  place  where 
our  Saviour  revealed  himfelf  to  the  woman  of  Samaria. 
The  fpot  is  fo  diftinctly  marked  by  the  evangelift,  and  fo 
little  liable  to  uncertainty,  from  the  circumftance  of  the 
Well  itfelf  and  the  features  of  the  country,  that,  if  no 
tradition  exifted  for  its  identity,  the  fite  of  it  could 
hardly  be  miftaken. 

“  We  left  Napolofe  one  hour  after  midnight,  that  we 
might  reach  Jerufalem  early  the  fame  day.  We  were, 
however,  much  deceived  concerning  the  diftance.  Our 
guides  reprefented  the  journey  as  a  (hort  excurfion  of 
five  hours :  it  proved  a  moft  fatiguing  pilgrimage  of 
eighteen.  The  road  was  mountainous,  rocky,  and  full 
of  loofe  (tones  ;  yet  the  cultivation  was  every-where 
marvellous;  it  afforded  one  of  the  moft  (triking  piftures 
of  human  induftry  which  it  is  poffible  to  behold.  The 
limeftone  rocks  and  ltony  valleys  of  Judaea  were  entirely 
covered  with  plantations  of  figs,  vines,  and  olive-trees  ; 
not  a  fingle  fpot  feemed  to  be  negledted.  The  hills,  from 
their  bafes  to  their  upraoft  fummits,  were  entirely  covered 
with  gardens:  all  of  thefe  were  free  from  weeds,  and  in 
the  higheft  (late  of  agricultural  perfection.  Even  the 
fides  of  the  moft  barren  mountains  had  been  rendered 
fertile,  by  being  divided  into  terraces,  like  Heps  riling 
one  above  another,  whereon  foil  had  been  accumulated 
with  aftoniftiing  labour.  Among  the  (landing  crops  we 
noticed  millet,  cotton,  linfeed,  and  tobacco,  and  occa- 
fionally  fmall  fields  of  barley.  A  fight  of  this  territory 
can  alone  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  its  furprifing  pro¬ 
duce:  it  is  truly  the  Eden  of  the  Eaft,  rejoicing  in  the 
abundance  of  its  wealth.  The  efteCl  of  this  upon  the 
people  was  ltrikingly  pourtrayed  in  every  countenance  : 
inftead  of  the  deprefled  and  gloomy  looks  of  Djezzar 
Pacha’s  defolated  plains,  health,  hilarity,  and  peace,  were 
vifible  in  the  features  of  the  inhabitants.  Under  a  wife 
and  beneficent  government,  the  produce  of  the  Holy 
Land  would  exceed  all  calculation.  Its  perennial  harveft  ; 
the  falubrity  of  its  air ;  its  limpid  fprings ;  its  rivers,  lakes, 
and  matchlefs  plains  ;  its  hills  and  vales ; — all  thefe,  added 
to  the  ferenity  of  its  climate,  prove  this  land  to  be  indeed 
a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blejfed:  God  hath  given  it  of  the 
dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatnefs  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  corn 
and  wine."  Gen.  xxvii.  27.  Clarke's  Travels,  Part  II. 

NA'PO,  a  river  of  South- America,  which  rifes  about 
twenty  miles  fouth  of  Quito,  and,  after  a  fouth-eafterly 
courfe  of  about  360  miles,  runs  into  the  river  of  Amazons 
in  lat.  3.  30.  S.  Ion.  71.  10.  W. 

NATO,  a  town  of  South-America,  on  the  above  river, 
in  the  audience  of  Quito:  thirty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Archidona,  and  200  fouth-eaft  of  Quito. 

NATO-BRAS'SICA.  See  Brassica. 

NAPO'LI  di  MALVA'SIA.  See  Malvasia. 

NAPO'LI  di  ROMA'NIA,  anciently  Nauplias,  a  fea- 
port  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  Morea,  fituated 
on  a  peninfula,  in  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  hence 
called  the  Gulf  of  Napoli.  This  town  was  anciently 
j  G  called 
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called  Nauplias ;  and  was  founded  by  Nauplius  king  of 
Eubcea,  and  father  of  Pakmedes,  who  fell  a  facrifice  to 
the  malignant  revenge  of  Ulylfes.  From  the  excellency 
of  its  harbour  and  fituation,  it  obtained  the  epithet  of 
Navale.  The  harbour  is  good  and  fpacious,  but  the 
entrance  narrow,  and  defended  by  a  ftrong  caftle.  It  is 
the  fee  of  a  Greek  archbilhop.  The  inhabitants  are  Turks, 
Jews,  and  Chriftians,  who  all  follow  their  devotions  as 
they  like,  without  control.  This  town  was  taken  by 
the  Turks  in  1715.  It  is  eight  miles  fouth  of  Argos, 
twenty-eight  fouth  of  Corinth,  and  fixty  fouth  of  Livadia. 
Lat.  37.  39.  N.  Ion.  22.  48.  E. 

NAF'PA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat :  twenty- 
feven  miles  fouth  of  Amedabad. 

NAP'PY,  arlj.  [from  nap.  Lye  derives  it  from  nappe, 
Sax.  a  cup.  Dr.  Johufon. — Serenius  has  given  the  fame 
derivation,  nape ,  Germ,  nap,  Goth,  a  cup  ;  defining  nappy , 
inebriating.  So  Sherwood  renders  nappy  ale,  Men  forte , 
i.  e.  very  itrong.  Dr.  Johnfon  calls  it,  from  nap,  frothy, 
fpumy;  whence  apples  and  ale  are  called  lambs’- wool. 
So  we  fay  the  foaming  bowl,  i.  e.  having  the  liquor  in  it 
frothing,  raifing  as  it  were  with  a  head.  Some  have 
thought  it  referring  to  nap,  in  another  fenfe,  as  producing 
fleep.]  An  old  epithet  applied  to  ale: 

Nappy  ale,  good  and  Hale,  in  a  browne  bowle, 

Which  did  about  the  board  merrilye  trowle. 

Old  Ballad.  The  King  and  Miller  of  Mansfield, 

When  I  my  threfher  heard, 

With  nappy  beer  I  to  the  barn  repair’d.  Gay's  Pajl. 

Hairy  ;  full  of  down.  Cotgrave  and  Sherwood. 

NAP'PY,  f.  Strong  ale.  See  above. 

Contented  he  work’d,  and  he  thought  himfelf  happy. 

If  at  night  he  could  purchafe  a  jug  of  brown  nappy. 

Song  of  the  Cobler. 

NAP'RUNG,  a  town  of  Meckley :  twenty-five  miles 
weft  of  Munnypour. 

NAP'TON,  a  fmall  town  in  Warwickfhire,  with  a 
market  on  Thurfday  ;  and  a  fair  for  three  days,  at  the 
Affumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  this  pari  fit  was 
formerly  St.  Lawrence’s  chapel. — Near  this  is  Ladbroke, 
where  was  formerly  a  bridge  over  the  river  Ichene  to 
Herberbury.  Wilkes's  Directory. 

NA'PUS,  f  in  botany.  See  Brassica. 

NAR,  now  Neva,  a  river  of  Umbria,  whofe  waters, 
famous  for  their  fulphureous  properties,  pafs  through 
the  lake  'Velinus,  and  ifluing  from  thence  with  great 
rapidity  fall  into  the  Tiber. 

NAR,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw :  eighty  miles 
eaft  of  Warfaw. 

NA'RA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon : 
twenty-four  miles  from  Meaco. 

NA'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda  :  twenty- 
eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Indelavoy. 

NARACAL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Aurangabad ;  fifty-three  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Au¬ 
rangabad. 

NARADUCON'DA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Mahur:  fourteen  miles  north  of  Neermul. 

N AR AG AN'SETT  BA'Y,  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  on 
the  coaft  of  United  America,  which  contains  Rhode 
liland,  and  feveral  fmaller  iflands. 

NARAGUN'TLA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car¬ 
natic  :  five  miles  eaft-lbuth-eaft  of  Chittoor. 

NARA'HA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar :  forty- 
five  miles  eaft  of  Bettiah. 

NAR AIDIPET'TA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic:  eight  miles  fouth  of  Chittoor. 

NAR  AIN  GUM',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad : 
ten  miles  fouth -eaft  of  Junere. 

NARAINPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal:  five  miles  fouth 
of  Koonda. 

N ARAKAPAL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic :  four  miles  louth  of  Chittoor. 
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NAR AMPU'KRY,.  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar; 
thirty-two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bettiah. 

NARAN',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  forty-tw® 
miles  eaft  of  Hajypour.  Lat.  25.  41.  N.  Ion.  85.  10.  E. 

NARANGABAD',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude: 
twenty-five  miles  north-weft  of  Kairabad.  Lat.  27.  50.  N- 
Ion.  80.  55.  E. 

NARANGPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal: 
twenty-four  miles  weft  of  Comillah. 

NARANGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Bengal,  on  the  Dulkafery 
feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Dacca.  Lat.  23.  37.  N.  Ion. 
90.  38.  E. 

NARANGUR',  a  town  of  Bengal  :  eighteen  miles 
fouth  of  Midnapour.  Lat.  22.  10.  N.  Ion.  87.  30.  E. 

NARAN'JA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez; 
feventy-five  miles  north  of  Fez. 

NARANJAL',  a  town  of  South-America,  in  the  au¬ 
dience  of  Quito  :  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Guayaquil. 

NARANJAL',  a  river  of  Peru,  which  runs  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  lat.  2.  28.  S. 

NARAN'JOS,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Trux- 
illo  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Chacapoyas. 

NARAN'JOS,  two  fmall  iflands  in  the  Spanilh  Main, 
near  the  coaft  of  Darien.  Lat.  9  30.  N.  Ion.  79.  58.  W. 

NARAN'JOS,  a  duller  of  fmall  iflands  among  the  Phil- 
lippines :  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Malbate.  Lat.  12. 
29.  N.  Ion.  123.  54.  E. 

NARANPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar: 
twenty- five  miles  fouth-fouth-wetl  of  Arrah. 

NARANPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal :  ten  miles  fouth 
of  Kilhenagur. 

NARANPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude : 
forty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Manickpour. 

NARANPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal :  thirty  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Dacca. 

NARAPIL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda; 
forty-five  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Hydrabad. 

NARAPIL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda: 
ten  miles  eaft  of  Hydrabad. 

NAR'BETH,  a  market  and  poll  town  of  South  Wales, 
Handing  on  the  fummit  of  a  hill,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of 
the  county  of  Pembroke,  229J  miles  north- weft  from  Lon¬ 
don,  and  twelve  north-eaft  of  Pembroke.  This  place  hae 
greatly  increafed  of  late  years  both  in  lize  and  opulence. 
In  1801,  the  number  of  houfes  and  inhabitants  in  the 
town  appeared,  from  the  parliamentary  returns,  to  amount 
to  340  of  the  former,  and  1531  of  the  latter ;  but,  in  x8i  1, 
the  fame  authority  Hates  the  houfes  at  402,  and  the  po¬ 
pulation  at  1779  perfons.  The  market-day  is  Wednefday  3 
and  there  are  fix  well-attended  fairs  during  the  year, 
(viz.  Mar.  21,  June  4,  July  5,  Sept.  26,  and  Dec.  11.) 
which  privileges  have  been  enjoyed  fince  the  reign  of 
James  II.  A  mail-coach  pafles  through  the  town  every 
day  to  and  from  London  to  Milford.  Here  are  held 
the  petty  feffions  for  the  hundred.  The  church  is  an 
ancient  building,  founded  by  fir  Andrew  Perrot,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  The  living  is  a  redtory  in  the  gift  of 
the  crown,  and  one  of  the  molt  valuable  preferments  in 
the  diocefe  of  St.  David’s.  On  a  confiderable  eminence, 
dole  to  the  town,  are  the  ruins  of  the  caftle  of  Narbeth, 
which  are  now  of  a  very  fmall  extent  5  but,  from  the  out¬ 
line  of  walls  that  may  Hill  be  traced,  it  mull  at  one  time 
have  been  a  very  large  and  magnificent  pile,  and  of  great 
importance  as  defending  one  of  the  molt  frequented  pafles 
in  the  country.  Hence  it  was  frequently  alia ul ted,  and 
fometimes  taken,  by  the  Wellh  princes,  during  their  de- 
fultory  wars  to  repel  the  aggreilions  ot  the  Anglo-Nor¬ 
mans,  and  afterwards  the  Englilh. 

About  two  miles  north-eaft  Irom  Narbeth  Hand  the 
ruins  of  Lawhaden  Caftle,  anciently  the  palace  of  the 
bilhops  of  St.  David’s.  This  fuperb  edifice  crowns  the 
fummit  of  a  fteep  wooded  hill ;  and,  though  apparently 
placed  on  the  very  edge  of  a  precipice,  was  moated  and 
approached  by  a  drawbridge,  at  the  grand  entrance,  which 
was  under  a  gateway  between  two  o&agon  baltions  of 
3  very 
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very  maflive  archite&ure.  The  whole  building  has  been 
formerly  very  fpacious  and  fumptuous  ;  as  is  evident 
from  the  prelent  remains,  though  thefe  have  been  much 
deteriorated  of  late  years  by  the  barbarous  practice  of 
ufing  its  materials  for  the  repair  of  the  roads.  It  is  con- 
ftrufited  entirely  of  cut  ftone,  and  highly  finifhed  ;  and 
within  it  is  an  elegant  chapel,  which  was  built  by  bilhop 
Vaughan.  At  what  era  this  caftle  was  erefited  is  uncer¬ 
tain ;  but  Mr.  Fenton  inclines  to  think  that  it  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  its  grandeur  to  Thomas  Beke,  who  was 
bilhop  of  St.  David’s  from  1280  to  1293,  and  made  this 
the  principal  place  of  his  residence.  Attached  to  it  is  a 
large  park  and  a  foreft,  which  Leland  tells  us  were  well 
Hocked  with  red  deer  in  his  time.  The  keepers  of  this 
foreft  were  frequently  gentlemen  of  the  firft  families  in 
the  county;  a  circumftance  alone  fufficient  to  indicate 
the  high  ftyle  in  which  the  ancient  bilhops  were  accuftomed 
to  live. 

Two  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  this  palace  is  Slebech 
Hall,  a  very  elegant  manfion,  which  occupies  the  fite  of 
an  ancient  commandery  of  Knights  Hofpitallers,  though 
not  a  trace  of  the  eftablifhment  of  this  church-militant 
now  remains,  except  the  church  itfelf,  a  very  fmall  but 
refpeftable  edifice,  Handing  clofe  upon  the  river  Cleddy, 
which  fkirts  the  pleafure-grounds,  and  contributes  greatly 
to  their  beauty.  — Pitlon  Caftle,  lying  eaftward  from  Sle¬ 
bech,  though  built  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  is, 
by  the  hereditary  attention  of  its  pofl’efl'ors,  Hill  almoft  in 
as  good  condition  as  when  firft  erefited.  This  manfion 
of  the  noble  family  of  Philips  is  furrounded  by  very  ex- 
tenfive  plantations  and  gardens,  laid  out  with  great  tafte. 
Within  thefe  is  an  old  encampment,  called  Caftle-lake, 
a  poft  of  confiderable  ftrength  by  nature,  and  rendered 
more  fo  by  a  very  high  agger  on  its  weftern  fide. — At 
Templeton,  a  village  fouth-eaft  from  Narbeth,  is  a  chapel, 
now  in  ruins,  which  belonged  to  the  knights  of  Slebech, 
who  are  faid  to  have  much  frequented  this  place  during 
their  hunting-parties.  In  the  centre  of  the  main  ftreet 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  crofs.  The  lioufes  here, 
though  thinly  fcattered,  are  well  built,  and  preferve  the 
veftiges  of  former  opulence.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  this  having  been  formerly  a  confiderable  village; 
and  by  fome  it  is  conjetlured  to  have  been  early  a  ma- 
nufafifuring  town,  fubordinate  to  the  great  colony  of 
Flemings,  who  eftablifhed  themfelves  at  Tenby.  Fenton's 
Uijiorical  Tour,  1811.  Carlijle's  Topographical  DiCi.  of 
Wales,  1812. 

NARBIM'SKOI,  a  lake  of  Ruflia,  thirty-fix  miles  in 
circumference  :  220  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Turu- 
chanflc. 

NAR'BO  MAR'TIUS,  in  ancient  geography,  now  Nar- 
honne;  a  town  of  Gaul,  founded  by  the  conful  Q.  Marcius 
Rex,  in  the  year  of  Rome  6 34.  It  became  the  capital  of 
Gallia  Narbonenfis.  See  Geography,  vol.  viii.  p.  372. 
and  the  next  article. 

NARBON'NE,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  diltritl,  in  the  department  of  the  Aude,  fituated  on 
a  canal,  which  communicates  with  the  Aude.  Before 
the  revolution  it  was  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop,  the  leaf  of 
an  admiralty,  and  the  refidence  of  a  governor:  it  con¬ 
tained  two  collegiate  churches,  befides  the  cathedral,  a 
college,  two  feminaries,  thirteen  convents,  and  feveral 
hofnitals.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  vicomte,  whole 
lords  were  powerful;  and  ftrongly  fortified;  but  at  pre- 
fent  a  wall  flanked  with  baftions  is  its  oniy  defence.  It 
is  not  populous  in  proportion  to  its  extent  ;  neither  is  it 
a  rich  or  commercial  town.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  about  10,000.  It  is  three  polls  fouth-weft  of  Beziers, 
and  104I  fouth  of  Paris.  Lat.  43.  n.N.  Ion.  3.5.  E. 

NAR'BOROUGH,  a  village  in  Northamptonfhire,  near 
Ealt  Deeping. 

NAR'BOROUGH,  a  village  in  Norfolk,  on  the  weft 
fide  of  Caftle- Acre.  Near  here,  on  a  hill,  is  an  old  mili¬ 
tary  entrenchment. 

NAR'BOROUGH  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Chili ;  difeovered  by  fir 


John  Narborough.  It  affords  wood  and  water,  but  is 
without  inhabitants.  Lat.  45.  12.  S.  Ion.  76.  12.  W. 

NARCE'A,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Afturias, 
which  runs  into  the  Pravia  about  a  mile  above  the  town 
of  Pravia. 

NARCIS'SO  LEUCOI'UM.  See  Leucoium. 
NARCIS'SUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  youth  of  exquifite 
beauty,  born  at  Thefpia,  a  city  in  Bceotia,  was  deemed 
to  be  the  fon  of  Cepbifus  and  the  nymph  Liriope.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fable, he  w'as  enamoured  with  his  own  figure, 
which  he  law  in  a  fountain  ;  and,  contemplating  it  lor  a 
long  time,  without  perceiving  that  he  law  merely  his  own 
lhadow,  he  pined  away  with  love  and  delire.  The  nymphs 
railed  a  funeral  pile  to  burn  his  body;  but  they  found 
nothing  but  a  beautiful  flower,  which  hence  bears  his 
name.  Thus  Ovid  relates  the  fable.  But  Paufanias,  re- 
jedding  this  account  as  incredible,  refers  to  another  tra¬ 
dition,  according  to  which  NarcilTus  had  a  twin-filler, 
who  perfectly  refembled  him,  and  with  whom  he  fell  in 
love;  but,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  her  while 
they  were  hunting  together,  he  abandoned  himfelf  to 
melancholy,  and  frequented  the  bank  of  a  fountain,  whofe 
water  ferved  as  a  mirror  to  refleft  his  own  figure,  which, 
refembling  that  of  his  filler,  gave  him  fome  confolation. 

The  flowers  called  narcijfujes,  however,  are  faid  to  be 
more  ancient  than  this  adventure;  and  the  origin  of  their 
name  is  reported  to  have  been  as  follows :  The  daughter 
of  Ceres  W'as  gathering  flowers  in  a  meadow,  when  Ihe  was 
ravilhed  by  Pluto;  and  the  flow'ers  lhe  was  gathering,  and 
which  Pluto  ufed  for  feducing  her,  were  narcijfujes,  and 
not  violets.  It  is  faid  that  the  manner  of  Narciflus’s 
death  has  no  other  foundation  befides  his  name,  which  is 
derived  from  a  Greek  word  that  fignifies  “  to  be  be¬ 
numbed,  or  without  fenfation ;”  whence  foporific  drugs 
have  been  called  narcotics.  NarcilTus,  it  is  added,  having 
manifefted  only  difdain  of  all  perfons  who  conceived  an 
affection  for  him,  Love  himfelf  is  laid  to  have  taken  ven¬ 
geance  upon  him  for  his  indifference,  by  caufing  him  to 
be  in  love  with  himfelf;  and  Ovid,  who  always  inclines 
to  the  marvellous,  has  conlidered  this  ftory  in  a  light  that 
bell  anfwered  that  end.  Ovid  adds,  that,  as  this  youth 
was  deftined  to  have  merely  phantoms  for  the  objefls  of 
his  paflions,  and  of  thole  which  he  infpired,  the  nymph 
Echo  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  that  his  difdain  obliged 
her  to  retire  into  caves  and  rocks,  where  lhe  retained  no¬ 
thing  but  the  voice. 

NARCIS'SUS,  f.  [a  name  adopted  from  the  poets,  who 
have  fabied  that  the  flower  which  bears  it  originated  in 
the  transformation  of  a  beautiful  youth,  who  pined  away 
with  admiration  of  his  own  image  in  a  fountain.  The 
origin  of  the  word,  neverthelefs,  appears  to  lie  deeper, 
being  derived  from  vu.tp.-r\,  ftupor,  anti  alluding  to  the 
effects  of  the  fmell  of  a  narciflus.  Theie  arc  frequently 
an  intenfe  head  ach,  and  partial  lofsof  recollection.  The 
name  of  the  youth  might  apply  to  the  ftupidity  of  his 
paffion,  and  ot  the  flower  to  its  own  properties,  before 
Ovid  elegantly  combined  them.  The  delcription  of 
Diofcorides,  unufually  full,  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  va,g- 
y.ura-oq  being  the  fame  as  ours;  the  *•  white  lpecies,  purple 
within,”  anfwering  exactly  to  the  beautiful,  though  very 
common,  N.  poeticus.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  theclals 
hexandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  fpa- 
thaceas,  (narcifli,  Jvff.)  Generic  charafiters — Calyx:  fpathe 
oblong,  obtufe,  comprelfed,  opening  on  the  flat  fide, 
lhri veiling-. •  Corolla:  petals  fix,  ovate,  acuminate,  flat, 
equal,  inferted  into  the  tube  of  the  nettary  externally 
above  the  bafe ;  neCtary  one-leafed,  cyiindric-funnel- 
form,  coloured  on  the  border.  Stamina  :  filaments  fix, 
awl-lhaped,  fixed  to  the  tube  of  the  nectary,  (hotter  than 
the  neftary  ;  antheras  oblongifh.  Piftiilum :  germen 
roundifh,  obtufely  three-fided,  inferior;  ftyle  filiform, 
longer  than  the  llamens;  ftigma  bifid,  concave,  obtuie. 
Pericarpium  :  capfule  roundifli,  obtufely  three-cornered, 
three-celled,  three-valved.  Seeds  many,  globular,  appen- 
dicled. — FJJential  Character.  Petals  fix,  equal;  neblary 
funnel-form,  one-leafed }  ftamina  within  the  nettary. 

This 
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This  favourite  genus  has  engaged  the  particular  atten¬ 
tion  of  feveral  Britifh  botanifts,  efpecially  Mr.  Salilbury, 
Mr.  Haworth,  and  the  late  Mr.  Curtis;  as  well  as  of  Mr. 
Ker-Bellenden,  who,  in  his  contributions  to  the  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  has  attended  to  this 
among  other  liliaceous  genera,  or  their  allies.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  l'pecies  is  fourteen  in  the  14th  edition  of  the  Syft. 
Veg.  of  Linnaeus.  We  have  now  fixteen,  befides  feveral 
varieties,  l'ome  of  which  have  perhaps  a  right  to  be  con- 
iidered  as  diftintil  fpecies.  Three  fpecies  are  found  wild 
in  England. 

1.  Narcifl'us  poeticus,  poetic  or  white  narcifl'us :  fpatlre 
one-flowered  ;  nedtary  wheel-thaped,  very  ihort,  fcariofe, 
crenulate.  The  flalk,  or  fcape,  does  not  rife  higher  than 
the  leaves,  which  are  of  a  grey  colour.  At  the  top  of  the 
ftaik  comes  out  one  flower  from  the  fpathe,  nodding  on 
one  fide:  corolla  fnow-white,  fpreading  open  flat,  the  pe¬ 
tals  rounded  at  the  points:  the  nedtary  or  cup  in  the 
centre  is  very  fhort,  and  fringed  on  the  border  with  a 
bright  purple  circle.  See  Botany,  Plate  VIII.  fig.  20. 
vol.  iii.  The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  odour,  appear  in 
May,  and  feldom  produce  feeds.  The  leaves  are  rounded 
on  the  keel,  and  reflected  at  the  edge.  Villars  remarks, 
that  in  moill mountain-paftures  the  roots  come  in  bundles, 
producing  a  confiderable  packet  of  narrow  eredt  leaves  of 
an  afh-green  colour.  The  fcape  bears  one  flower,  fel¬ 
dom  two,  hanging  down,  fpreading,  compoled  of  fix 
lanceolate  petals  feparate  from  each  other,  and  having 
a  little  red  (crimfon)  circle  in  the  middle,  waved  or 
fringed. 

Curtis  makes  two  varieties  of  this:  the  common  one 
defcribed  above,  which  he  calls  cmguflifolius ,  flowering  in 
April ;  and  the  majalis,  flowering  fix  weeks  later.  The 
double  white  narciilus  is  alfo  a  variety. 

It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  the  fouth  of  France,  Swiflerland, 
and  Carniola.  Said  alfo  to  be  found  wild  in  England  on 
fandy  heaths,  as  at  Shorne  between  Gravefend  and  Ro- 
chefter :  at  Wood  Baftwick  and  other  places  in  Norfolk. 
It  was  cultivated  herein  1570,  as  appears  front  Lobel. 
From  the  defcriptions  of  Theophraftus,  Diofcorides,  and 
Pliny,  there  is  little  doubt  of  this  fpecies  being  the  nar- 
cifius  of  thofe  authors  and  of  the  poets.  The  next  fpe¬ 
cies,  if  it  be  really  diftindt,  was  probably  not  confidered 
as  a  feparate  fpecies  by  the  ancients,  fince  Ovid  defcribes 
his  narciilus  to  have  a  yellow  cup;  whereas  Diofcorides 
makes  it  purple,  and  Pliny  fometimes  one,  fometinres  the 
other. 

2.  Narcifl'us  biflorus,  two-flowered  narcifl'us,  or  pale 
daffodil:  fpathe  two-fiowered  ;  nedtary  wheel-fliaped,  very 
fhort,  fcariofe,  crenulate;  leaves  acute  on  the  keel,  the 
edges  turned  inwards.  “  The  pale  daffodil,  or  primrofe 
peerlefs,”  as  it  is  called  by  our  old  authors,  ufually  pro¬ 
duces  two  flowers  ;  it  frequently  occurs  however  with  one ; 
more  rarely  with  three  ;  in  a  high  fiate  of  culture  it  pro¬ 
bably  may  be  found  with  more.  When  it  has  only  one 
flower  it  may  eafily  be  miftaken  for  one  of  the  varieties  of 
the  preceding,  udiich  Mr.  Curtis  calls  majalis;  but  it  may 
be  thus  diitinguiihed  front  it:  The  petals  are  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  hue,  or  rather  a  pale  cream-colour;  the  nedtary  is 
wholly  yellow,  not  having  the  orange  orcrimfon  rim  ;  and 
it  flow’ers  at  leaf!:  three  weeks  earlier;  the  top  alfo  of  the 
flowering-ftem  in  this,  very  foon  after  it  emerges  from  the 
ground,  bends  down  and  becomes  elbowed;  whereas  in 
the  majalis  it  continues  upright  till  within  a  Ihort  time  of 
the  flowers  expanding.  Native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe. 
Gerarde  fays  that  it  grows  wild  in  fields  and  by  the  fides  of 
woods  in  the  weft  of  England.  Clufius  alfo  reports  that 
he  had  been  credibly  informed  of  its  being  a  native  of 
England.  Ray  had  fometimes  obferved  it  wild,  but  fuf- 
pected  that  it  might  have  originally  come  out  of  gardens. 
James  Sherard,  M.  D.  found  it  near  Hornfey-church  ;  Mr. 
Blackltone  in  feveral  places  near  Harefield  ;  Mr.  Vernon 
at  Bellow-hill  near  Whitchurch,  Chefltire;  Ml-.  Wood 
near  Halifax.  It  flou'ers  towards  the  end  of  April. 

13.  Mr.  Curtis  has  figured  a  narcifl'us  under  the  name  of 


M.  tcnnior,  which  feems  to  be  fcarcely  a  diftindt  fpecies, 
though  it  has  only  one  flower  on  the  fcape.  The  root  is 
the  fize  of  a  fmall  nutmeg,  of  a  pale-brown  colour. 
Leaves  about  a  fpan  long,  very  narrow,  at  their  bafe 
fcarcely  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  tapering  gradually  to 
a  point,  which  is  fomewhat  obtufe;  the  outer  fide  is  con¬ 
vex,  and  fomewhat  fluted  ;  the  inner  concave,  not  glau¬ 
cous.  Stalk  fomewhat  longer  than  the  leaves,  round, 
llightly  flattened,  efpecially  on  its  upper  part,  fupporting 
on  its  fummit  one  flower,  of  a  fragrance  lei's  powerful  than 
that  of  the  jonquil,  and  more  lo  than  that  of  odorus. 
Spathe  membranous,  length  of  the  peduncle,  which  is 
about  an  inch  long.  Flower,  when  fully  blown,  Handing 
horizontally  :  tube  greenilh,  nearly  cylindrical,  fomewhat 
longer  than  the  peduncle:  border  flat,  divided  into  fix  feg- 
ments,  of  a  pale-yellow  or  fulphur  colour,  ovate,  three 
alternate  fegments  larger,  each  terminating  in  a  Ihort 
dagger-point.  Nedtary  yellow,  in  form  like  that  of  N. 
biflorus,  plaited,  the  margin,  as  the  flow'er  advances,  be¬ 
coming  brown.  Anthers  of  the  three  longer  ftamena 
vilible  in  the  mouth  of  it.  Mr.  Curtis  firlt  obferved  this 
narcifl'us  in  the  monthof  May  1794, in  a  Angle,  but  moftly 
in  a  double,  ftate,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  James  Maddock,  a 
florilt  at  Walworth,  who  obtained  it  from  Holland.  It 
appears  to  have  been  long  cultivated  by  the  Dutch,  and 
from  its  hardinefs  is  probably  of  European  origin.  It  is 
inferior  in  fize  and  beauty  to  many  others;  but  as  a  fpe¬ 
cies  Mr.  Curtis  thinks  it  very  diftindt. 

Mr.  Miller  alfo  has  a  variety,  which  he  names  N.  albus  ; 
the  petals,  he  fays,  are  whiter  and  reflexed;  the  border  of 
the  cup  is  gold-coloured. 

3.  Narcifl'us  pfeudo-narciiTus,  or  common  daffodil  1 
fpathe  one-flowered;  nedtary  bell-fhaped,  eredt,  curled, 
equalling  the  ovate  petals;  fee  Botany,  Plate  VIII. 
fig.  22.  Common  Englifh  daffodil  has  a  large  bulbous 
root,  from  which  come  out  five  or  fix  flat  leaves,  about  a 
foot  long,  and  an  inch  broad,  of  a  greyifh  colour,  and  a 
little  hollow  in  the  middle  like  the  keel  of  a  boat.  The 
flalk  riles  a  foot  and  half  high,  having  two  fharp  longitu¬ 
dinal  angles;  at  the  top  comes  out  one  nodding  flower, 
inclofed  in  a  thin  fpathe.  The  corolla  is  of  one  petal, 
being  connedted  at  the  bafe,  but  cut  almoft  to  the  bottom 
into  fix  fpreading' parts ;  in  the  middle  is  a  bell-fhaped 
nedtary,  called  by  gardeners  the  cup,  which  is  equal  in 
length  to  the  petal,  and  ftands  eredt.  The  petal  is  of  a 
pale  brimftone  or  ftraw  colour,  and  the  nedtary  is  of  a  full 
yellow.  Seeds  roundifh,  black.  Native  of  many  parts  of 
Europe;  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Swiflerland,  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  paftures,  woods,  and  hedges ;  flowering  in  March. 
Near  Charlton,  Woolwich, and  Erith,in  Kent;  in  Norfolk; 
Whitwell  near  Coton,  and  Whittlesford,  in  Cambridge - 
fhire ;  Noke  woods,  in  Oxfordfliire;  about  Halifax  very 
abundantly;  in  Lancafhire;  Hanley  Caflle  in  Worcefler- 
fliire;  Madely  in  Shropfhire;  about  Sutton  Cofield,  and 
beyond  Erdington,  on  the  road  from  Birmingham  to  Sut¬ 
ton,  it  covers  almoft  a  whole  field. 

13.  Double  daffodil,  a.  Pfeudonarcifl'us  anglicus  flore 
pleno,  or  Gerarde's  double  daffodil ;  he  having  firlt  dil- 
covered  it  in  a  poor  woman’s  garden  in  the  weft  of  Eng¬ 
land  :  it  is  faid  to  be  natural  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  This 
circumftance  is  not  mentioned  in  Gerarde’s  Herbal.  He 
there  fays  that  he  received  thedouble  yellow  daffodil  from 
Robinus  of  Paris. 

b.  Pfeudonarcifl'us  aureus  maximus  flore  pleno,  or 
Tradefcant’s  great  rofe- daffodil.  This  prince  of  daffodils, 
fays  Parkinfon,  belongeth  primarily  to  John  Tradefcant, 
as  the  firlt  founder  thereof,  and  may  well  be  entituled 
“  the  glory  of  daffodils.”  The  flower  is  very  much  fpread 
open,  confifting  of  fmaller  and  fliorter  leaves  than  the 
next,  but  more  in  number,  thicker  and  rounder  let  toge¬ 
ther,  making  it  feemas  great-and  double  as  any  Provence- 
rofe,  and  intermixt  with  divers  yellow  and  pale  leaves,  as 
if  it  were  in  rows  one  under  another.  It  abideth  long  in 
flower,  and  fpreadeth  to  be  the  broadeft  in  compafs  of  any 
of  the  daffodils. 

e.  Pfoudonarcifl'u* 
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c.  Pfeudpnarcifius  aureus  Anglicus  maximus,  or  Wil- 
mer’s  great  double  daffodil.  This  differs  from  the  com¬ 
mon  fort,  N°  i,  only  in  the  largenefs  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  the  ftatelihefs  of  growth.  The  ftalk  is  two 
feet  high,  the  flower  great  and  fair,  each  leaf  of  it  twice 
as  large  and  broad  as  the  former,  diverfely  intermixt  with 
a  row  of  paler  and  of  deeper-yellow  leaves,  both  growing 
deeper  by  (landing.  “  This  we  had  (fays  Parkinfon) 
from  Vincent  Sion,  born  in  Flanders,  dwelling  on  the 
Bank-fide,an  indultrious  and  worthy  lover  of  fair  flowers, 
who  cheriflied  it  in  his  garden  for  many  years  until  the 
year  1620,  when  it  flowered,  and  he  fliewed  it  to  Mr.  John 
de  Franqueville,  of  whom  he  fuppofed  he  received  it; 
who,  finding  it  to  be  a  kind  never. knoum  to  us  before, 
caule^i  him  to  refpeft  it  the  more,  as  it  is  well  worthy. 
And  George  Wilmer,  of  Stratford  Bow,  efq.  having  like- 
wife  received  it  of  him,  as  myfelf  did  alfo,  would  needs 
appropriate  it  to  himfelf,  and  call  it  by  his  own  name, 
which  fince  hath  fo  continued.” 

y.  Narciffus  latifolius  omnium  maximus  amplo  calice 
ilavo,  five  nompareille,  the  great  nonefucii,  or  incompa¬ 
rable  daffodil.  Stalk  two  feet  high  at  the  leaft.  Flower 
large,  Angle,  confiding  of  fix  very  pale  yellow  large  leaves, 
almoft  round  at  the  point,  with  a  large  cup  in  the  middle 
fomewhat  yellower,  the  bottom  whereof  is  narrow  and 
round, rifing  wader  to.  the  mouth,  which  is  very  large  and 
open,  unevenly  cut  in  or  indented  about  the  edges :  this 
cup  doth  well  referable  the  chalice,  that  in  former  days 
with  us,  and  beyond  the  feas  is  flill,  ufed  to  hold  the  fa- 
cramental  wine.  The  flower  hath  fometimesten  or  twelve 
leaves, and. a  cup  much  larger.  Mr.  Miller  confiders  this 
as  a  fpecies  diilinft  from  our  common  daffodil  ;  from 
which  it  differs  in  having  longer  leaves,  of  a  darker  green, 
and  higher  flovver-ftalks ;  the  fegments  of  the  petal  alfo 
are  rounder,  and  fpread  open  flatter;  the  cup  is  about 
half  the  length  of  the  petal,  and  is  edged  with  a  gold- 
coloured  fringe.  It  flowers  in  April ;  and  varies  more 
than  any  other.  The  roots,  the  firft  year,  produced  very- 
double  flowers ;  the  fix  outer  fegments  longer  than  the 
others  and  w'hite,  the  middle  very  full  of  fhorter  petals, 
fome  white,  others  yellow,  collefted  into  a  globularfigure. 
Some  of  thefe  roots,  the  following  year,  produced  flowers 
lefs  double,  with  no  white  petals,  -but  the  larger  petals 
fulphur-coloured,  and  the  others  yellow.  From  this  they 
afterwards  degenerated  to  half-double  flowers ;  and  at 
laft  to  Angle  flowers,  with  a  cup  half  the  length  of  the 
petal,  in  which  manner  they  continued  to  flower  many 
years:  w'e  may  conclude, ^therefore,  that  the  laft  was  the 
natural  Hate  of  the  flower.  In  this  flate  Mr.  Curtis  has 
figured  it  (121)  as  a  diftinft  fpecies.  He  fays,  that  the 
petals  are  ufually  pale  yellow,  and  the  n  eft  ary  inclining 
to  orange,  which  towards  the  brim  is  more  brilliant  in 
fome  than  in  others.  In  its  double  flate  it  is  well  known 
to  gardeners  by  the  name  of  butter-and-egg  narciffus; 
and  of  this  there  are  two  varieties  ;  one  with  colours  like 
the  Angle  one  above-mentioned  ;  the  other,  with  petals  of  a 
pale  fulphur  colour,  almoft  white,  and  the  neftary  bright 
orange,  which  is  named  in  the  Dutch  catalogues  orange 
phoenix,  is  the  moft  ornamental  among  the  feveral  varie¬ 
ties,  and  has  flowers  fo  large  as  frequently  to  require  lup- 
port.  If  the  bulbs  be  not  taken  up  yearly,  they  will  de¬ 
generate,  as  Mr.  Miller  reprefents.  He  received  roots  of 
it  from  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Parkinfon  enumerates  other  varieties,  as 

Narciffus  maximus  grifeus  calice  flavo,  the  peerlefs 
grey  daffodil :  which  has  the  fix  outer  leaves  of  the  flower 
of  a  gliftering  wliitifh-grey  colour,  and  the  cup  yellow', 
longer  than  that  of  the  preceding. 

e.  Narciffus  latifolius,  flavo  flore,  amplo  calice,  the 
fmaller  yellow  nonpareiile,  or  the  lady  Matteneffes  daffo¬ 
dil,  by  which  name  it  was  known  in  the  Low  Countries, 
Clufius  having  received  it  from  her.  The  leaves  of  this 
are  fhorter  and  narrower,  the  ftalk  notfo  high,  the  flower 
fmaller,  the  cup  and  petals  both  pale  yellow,  yet  more 
yellow  than  in  the  former,  the  cup  fmaller,  and  neither  fo 
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fmall  in  the  bottom,  nor  fo  large  at  the  edges,  nor  fo 
crumpled  at  the  brims. 

4.  Narciffus  bicolor,  or  two-coloured  narciffus  :  fpathe 
one-flowered  ;  neftary  bell-fhaped,  with  the  margin 
fpreading,  curled,  equalling  the  petals.  This  refembles 
the  common  daffodil;  but  the  petals  are  white,  the  nec¬ 
tary  is  dark  yellow  and  larger,  with  a  fpreading,  waved, 
notched,  border.  Gouan  fays  it  is  eafily  diltingijifhed  bj* 
its  leaves,  fcarce  a  palm  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in 
breadth  ;  by  its  large  flower,  with  cordate-ovate  petals, 
imbricate  at  the  bafe,  and  fulphur-coloured;  and  by  the 
neftary  having  a  reflex  mouth,  twelve-cleft  or  there¬ 
abouts,  the  lobes  alfo  being  toothed  and  curled  :  the  fcape 
is  the  length  of  the  leaves,  or  a  little  fhorter,  and  thick. 
Native  ofthefouth  of  Europe,  flowering  in  April  and 
May-.  Cultivated  in  1629  by  Parkinfon. 

5.  Narciffus  major,  or  great  daffodil :  (heath  (ingle- 
flowered  ;  cup  of  the  neftary  bell-fhaped,  ereft,  the  length 
of  the  oblong  oblique  petals  ;  its  margin  fpreading,  lobed, 
and  crifped ;  leaves  twifted.  This  is  the  largefl  of  the 
genus,  and  bears  the  moft  magnificent  flowers  :  though  it 
has  long  been  known  in  this  country,  it  is  confined  to  the 
gardens  of  the  curious.  It  approaches  in  its  general  ap¬ 
pearance  very  near  to  the  common  daffodil,  but  it  is  a 
much  taller  plant,  and  has  its  leaves  more  tw'ifted,  as  W'ell 
as  more  glaucous  :  the  flower,  but  efpecially  the  neftary, 
is  much  larger,  and  the  petals  are  more  fpreading.  It 
anfvvers  to  the  preceding  in  every  refpeftt  but  colour, 
which  is  always  a  fine  deep  yellow.  It  is  reprefented  in 
the  annexed  Plate,  at  fig.  1.  It  varies  with  double  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  and  flowers  with  us  in  April. 

6.  Narciffus  minor,  or  fmall  daffodil:  fpathe  one- 
flowered  ;  neftary  obconicai,  ereft,  curled,  fix-cleft, 
equalling  the  lanceolate  petals.  The  little  daffodil  is 
nearly  related  to  the  common  fort,  but  is  three  times 
fmaller  in  all  its  parts  :  the  fcape  is  fcarcely  ftriated  :  th6 
fpathe  is  greenifli :  the  flowers  more  nodding :  the  petals 
diftinft  at  the  bafe,  lanceolate,  ftraight,  not  oblique  or 
ovate:  margin  of  the  neftary  fix-cleft,  waved,  curled. 
Though  the  flowers  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  other 
fpecies,  yet,  when  the  roots  are  planted  in  a  duller,  they 
make  a  very  pretty  fhow’,  and  have  this  advantage,  that 
they  flower  fomewhat  earlier  than  any  of  the  others. 
Native  of  Spain.  Cultivated  in  1629,  according  to  Par¬ 
kinfon. 

7.  Narciffus  mofehatus,  or  mufk-narciflus  :  fpathe  one- 
flowered  ;  neftary  cylindric,  truncate,  fubrepand,  equal¬ 
ling  the  oblong  petals.  Neftary  cylindric,  with  the 
mouth  obfeurely  repand,  neither  toothed  nor  curled. 
Native  of  Spain. 

8.  Narciffus  triandrus,  rufli-leaved  narciffus,  or  reflexed 
daffodil  :  fpathe  one  or  two  flowered  ;  flowers  drooping; 
petals  reflexed  ;  three  of  the  ftamens  longer.  This  is  of 
the  fame  fize  with  N.  poeticus  ;  but  the  leaves  are  nar¬ 
rower  by  half,  and  channelled.  Spathe  one-flowered  ;  co¬ 
rolla  know-white;  neftary  bell-fhaped,  fhorter  by  half  than 
the  corolla,  with  the  margin  ftraight,  and  unequally  cre- 
nulate  ;  anthers  dark  yellow,  fhorter  than  the  nefttary. 
The  N.  triandrus  of  our  nurferies  near  London  is  pale 
yellow.  Mr.  Curtis's  figure  has  turn  flowers  from  a  fpathe, 
and  there  are  conflantly  fix  ftamens,  three  reaching  no 
farther  than  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  See  fig.  2. 

Parkinfon’s  figure  has  three  flou'-ers  from  a  fpathe.  He 
deferibes  it  as  having  three,  four,  or  more,  (now- white 
flowers,  (landing  upon  long  green  footftaiks,  every  flower 
hanging  down  his  head,  and  turning  up  his  fix  narrow 
and  long  leaves,  even  to  the  veryvfootftalk  again  :  from 
the  middle  of  the  flower  hangeth  down  a  long  round  cup, 
as  white  as  the  leaves,  within  which  are  contained  three 
fmall  white  chives  tipt  with  yellow,  and  a  fmall  long 
pointell,  thrufting  out  beyond  the  brims  of  the  cup. 
Parkinfon  has  deferibed  feveral  others  with  reflexed  pe¬ 
tals,  probably  varieties  of  this.  One  wholly  of  a  gold- 
colour,  both  cup  and  petals ;  a  fecond  yellow  with  a  white 
cup;  a  third  white  with  a  yellow  cup. 
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Linnaeus  makes  It  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  which  he 
is  followed  by  Mr.  Curtis  :  according  to  the  Kew  Cata¬ 
logue,  it  is  from  Portugal.  Clufius  fays  that  a  French 
herbarift,  named  Nicolas  le  Quelt,  or  Quilt,  who  fearched 
the  Pyrenees  and  Spain  every  year,  introduced  it  in  1 599. 
It  was  cultivated  in  England  in  1629,  as  appears  from 
Parkinfon.  It  feems  afterwards  to  have  been  loft,  and  to 
have  been  re-introduced  lately. 

9.  Narcifl'us  orientalis,  or  oriental  narcifl'us  :  fpathe  one 
or  two-flowered;  nediary  bell-fhaped,  trifid,  emarginate, 
three  times  Ihorter  than  the  petals.  This  is  a  broad¬ 
leaved  fpecies,  having  the  appearance  of  N.  tazetta.  Co¬ 
rolla  white  ;  ne clary  eredl,  half  or  one-third  of  the  length 
of  the  petals,  trifid,  yellow,  with  the  lobes  emarginate. 
Of  this  there  are  feveral  varieties.  Native  of  the  Le¬ 
vant.  Cultivated  in  1758  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in 
May. 

10.  Narcifl'us  trilobus,  or  nodding  jonquil :  fpathe  fub- 
multiflorous;  nediary  bell-fhaped,  fubtrifid,  quite  entire, 
Ihorter  by  half  than  the  petals.  This  refembles  N.  jon- 
quilla,  but  the  nedtary  is  cylindric,  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  petals,  not  curled,  but  obfcurely  tliree- 
lobed.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

11.  Narcifl'us  odorus,  fweet-lcented  narcifl'us,  or  great 
jonquil:  fpathe  one  or  two  flowered;  nediary  bell-fhaped, 
fix-cleft,  even,  Ihorter  by  half  than  the  petals ;  leaves  femi- 
cylindric.  Flower  deep  yellow,  three  times  as  large  as 
that  of  N.  tazetta,  fometimes  one  only  from  a  fpathe, 
fometimes  more  :  nedtary  not  fringed,  but  divided  at  the 
mouth  into  fix  blunt  lobes.  Parkinfon  fays,  it  bears  two 
or  three  very  large  fair  flowers,  with  a  large  and  more 
open  cup  than  any  other  of  the  rufli-daffodils,  both  of  a 
fair  yellow  colour,  yet  the  cup  a  little  deeper,  and  a  little 
crumpled  about  the  edges.  This  fpecies,  which,  as  its 
name  implies,  pofl'efl'es  more  fragrance  than  many  of  the 
others,  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  flowers  in  April, 
and  varies  with  double  flowers.  Mr.  Miller  takes  no  no¬ 
tice  of  it,  except  merely  as  a  variety  of  N.  jonquilla.  He 
cultivated  it  in  1758.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

12.  Narcifl'us  calathinus,  or  Clufius’s  narciflus :  fpathe 
many-flowered  ;  nedtary  bell-fhaped,  almoft  equalling  the 
petals  ;  leaves  flat.  This  refembles  N.  tazetta  very  much, 
but  the  petals  area  little  larger  and  fharper:  the  nedtary 
is  the  fame  length  with  the  petals.  Leaves  two  or  three, 
a  foot  or  more  in  length.  Stem  (lender,  ftrong,  a  foot  in 
length.  Flowers  two  or  three  from  a  fpathe,  very  elegant, 
large,  and  loofe :  petals  yellow :  cup  half  an  inch  long,  finu- 
atedat  the  edge,  of  a  deeper  yellow  colour.  It  has  the  odour 
of  the  jonquil.  Clufius  firftobferved  this  in  flower  in  April 
1595,  in  the  garden  of  Theodoric  Clutius  or  Cluyts,  pre- 
fedt  of  the  Academic  Garden  at  Leyden  :  both  Cluyts  and 
Cornelius  van  Hille,  a  minifter  at  Rotterdam,  gave  him 
bulbs  of  it.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  and  the  Levant. 

13.  Narciflus  tazetta,  or  polyanthus-narcifi'us  :  fpathe 
many-flowered  ;  nediary  bell-fhaped,  plaited,  truncate, 
three  times  fhorter  than  the  petals;  leaves  flat.  Bulb 
large,  roundifh.  Leaves  three  or  four,  long,  narrow, 
plane.  Scape  or  flower-ftalk  upright,  broad i fh  ;  angular, 
concave,  from  ten  or  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  height. 
Flowers  fix  or  feven  to  ten  from  one  fpathe,  very  fragrant, 
cluftered,  white  or  yellow.  Native  of  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  the  fouth  of  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  ;  Mr.  Miller 
adds  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  Parkinfon  the 
neighbourhood  of  Conftantinople.  Clufius  obferved  it 
at  the  end  of  January  1565  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  February  at  Gibraltar.  Ray  found  it 
in  Italy  between  Lerici  and  Mafia,  and  between  Mafia 
and  Lucca,  in  April ;  alfo  about  Montpelier  in  February 
and  March. 

There  are  more  varieties  of  the  polyanthus-narcifi'us 
than  of  all  the  other  fpecies  ;  for,  the  flowers  being 
very  ornamental,  and  coming  early  in  the  l'pring,  the 
florifts  in  Holland,  Flanders,  and  France,  have  taken  great 
pains  in  cultivating  and  improving  them.  The  principal 
varieties  are  thefe  ;  1 


a.  Petals  yellow  ;  with  orange,  yellow,  or  fulphur-co- 
loured,  cups  or  nedlaries. 

|3.  Petals  white;  with  orange,  yellow,  or  fulphur-co- 
loured,  cups  or  nedlaries. 

y.  Petals  white;  with  white  cups  or  nedlaries. 

S.  Double  flowers  of  the  different  varieties. 

The  Dutch  and  London  Catalogues  contain  about  an 
hundred  fub-varieties  under  thefe  heads,  with  pompous 
names,  which  are  too  fubjedt  to  the  light  breath  of  fafhion 
and  caprice  to  be  enumerated  here. 

14.  Narcifl'us  bulbocodium,  or  hoop-petticoat  narcifl'us  : 
fpathe  one-flowered ;  nediary  turbinate,  larger  than  the 
petals  ;  genitals  declining.  '  Bulb  fmall.  Leaves  very 
narrow,  having  fome  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  rufh,but 
a  little  compreffed,  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  oji  one 
fide ;  they  are  feldom  more  than  eight  or  nine  inches  long. 
P'lower-flalk  (lender,  taper,  about  fix  inches  long .-  petal 
fcarce  half  an  inch  long,  cut  into  fix  acute  fegments;  the 
nediary,  or  cup,  is  more  than  two  inches  long,  very  broad 
at  the  brim,  lefl'ening  gradually  to  the  bafe,  formed  fome- 
what  like  the  old  farthingale  or  bell-hoop  petticoat  worn 
by  the  ladies.  It  is  a  native  of  Portugal,  whence  Mr. 
Miller  received  the  roots  ;  but  it  was  alfo  cultivated  in  the 
time  of  Parkinfon,  though  now,  amid  the  multitude  of 
novelties  that  flow  in  upon  us  from  every  quarter,  it  is 
not  common  in  our  flower-borders.  Mr.  Curtis  informs 
us  that  he  hasfeen  it  grow  abundantly  in  fome  gardens  in 
Hampfhire.  It  flowers  in  April  or  May. 

15.  Narciflus  ferotinus,  or  late-flowering  narciflus: 
fpathe  one-flowered;  nediary  fix-parted,  veryfhort;  leaves 
awl-ihaped.  Stalk  jointed,  nine  inches  high.  Corolla 
white,  cut  into  fix  narrow  fegments  ;  cup  yellow.  It 
flowers  late  in  the  autumn.  Native  of  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Barbary. 

16.  Narciflus  jonquilla,  or  common  jonquil  :  fpathe 
many-flowered;  nediary  bell-fhaped,  fhort  ;  leaves  awl- 
fhaped.  The  jonquil,  from  the  narrownefs  of  its  leaves, 
like  thofe  of  rulhes,  has  its  name,  and  is  called  by  old 
authors  IV .  juncifolius.  There  are  two  or  three  of  them 
ufually  on  a  plant,  and  they  are  angular,  flefhy,  and  almoft 
round.  Scape  round,  hollow,  producing  a  top  from  three 
to  five  flowers  from  a  fpathe,  fometimes  no  more  than 
two,  very  fragrant  petals  orbiculate  or  mucronate,  both 
they  and  the  cup  yellow.  Native  of  Spain.  Cultivated 
by  Gerarde  in  1597.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and 
varies  with  double  flowers.  The  common  jonquil  is 
fhown  at  fig.  3  on  the  Plate ;  and  its  bulb,  or  root,  at 
fig.  4. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  the  hardy  forts  of  daffo¬ 
dil  and  narciflus  may  be  planted  in  large  borders  of  the 
flower-garden,  where,  being  intermixed  with  other  bulbs, 
they  afford  an  agreeable  variety.  They  will  thrive  in  al¬ 
moft  any  foil  or  fituation,  and  even  under  the  (hade  of 
trees,  where  they  will  produce  annually  in  thefpringgreat 
quantities  of  flowers  for  feveral  years  together  without 
tranfplanting,  and  make  a  good  appearance  before  the 
trees  come  out  in  leaf.  They  increafe  abundantly  by  oft'- 
fets.  The  double  forts  fhould  be  takenup  yearly,  topre- 
vent  their  becoming  fingle. 

For  raifing  the  fine  forts  of  polyanthus-narcifi'us  from 
feeds,  which  is  the  way  to  obtain  new  varieties,  you  muft 
be  very  careful,  in  faving  your  feeds,  to  gather  none  but 
from  fuch  flowers  as  have  good  properties,  and  particu¬ 
larly  from  fuch  only  as  have  many  flowers  upon  a  llalk, 
that  flower  tall,  and  have  beautiful  cups  to  their  flowers. 
From  fuch  you  may  expedt  to  have  good  flowers  produced  ; 
but,  if  you  low  ordinary  feed,  it  is  only  putting  yourl'elf 
to  trouble  and  expenfe  to  no  purpofe,  fince  from  fuch 
feeds  there  can  be  no  hopes  of  procuring  any  valuable 
flowers.  Having  provided  yourfelf  with  good  feeds,  you 
muft  procure  either  fome  (hallow  cafes  or  flat  pans,  made 
on  purpofe  for  the  raifing  of  feedlings,  which  fhould  have 
holes  in  their  bottoms,  to  let  the  moifture  pals  off;  thefe 
muft  be  filled  with  frefli  light  landy  earth,  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Auguft,  (that  being  the  feafon  for  fowing  the 
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feeds  of  mod  bulbous-rooted  flowers.)  The  earth  in 
thefe  mult  be  levelled  very  even  ;  then  low  the  feeds 
thereon  pretty  thick,  covering  them  over  with  fine-lifted 
light  earth  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  place  the  cafes 
or  pans  in  a  fituation  where  they  may  have  only  the  morn¬ 
ing  fun  till  about  ten  o’clock,  where  they  fliould  remain 
until  the  beginning  of  Oftober,  when  they  mult  be  re¬ 
moved  into  a  warmer  fituation,  placing  them  upon  bricks, 
that  the  air  may  freely  pafs  under  the  cafes,  which  will 
referve  them  from  being  too  moilt.  They  fliould  alfo 
e  expofed  to  the  full  fun,  but  fcreened  from  the  north 
and  ealt  winds  ;  and,  if  the  froft  fliould  be  fevere,  they 
mult  be  covered,  otherwife  there  will  be  danger  of  their 
being  deltroyed  5  in  this  fituation  they  may  remain  until 
the  beginning  of  April,  by  which  time  the  plants  will  be 
up,  when  you  mult  carefully  clear  them  from  weeds ,  and, 
if  the  feafon  fliould  prove  dry,  they  mult  be  frequently 
watered  :  the  cafes  fliould  alio  now  be  removed  into  their 
former  Ihady  petition,  or  lhaded  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
for  the  heat  of  the  noon-day  fun  will  be  too  great  for  the 
young  plants.  The  latter  end  of  June,  when  the  leaves 
of  the  plants  are  decayed,  you  fliould  take  off  the  upper 
furface  of  the  earth  in  the  cafes,  (which  by  that  time  will 
have  contrafted  a  moflinefs,  and,  if  fuffered  to  remain, 
will  greatly  injure  the  young  roots,)  obferving  not  to 
take  it  fo  deep  as  to  touch  the  roots  ;  then  fift  fome  frelli 
light  earth  over  the  furface,  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
which  will  greatly  ftrengtlien  the  roots  5  the  fame  fliould 
alfo  be  repeated  in  Oftober,  when  the  cafes  are  moved 
again  into  the  fun.  During  the  fummer  feafon,  if  the 
weather  fliould  prove  very  wet,  and  the  earth  in  the  cafe 
appear  very  moilt,  yon  mull  remove  them  into  the  fun  till 
the  earth  be  dry  again  5  for,  if  the  roots  receive  much  wet 
during  the  time  they  are  inactive,  it  very  often  rots  them  ; 
therefore  you  mu  ft  never  give  them  any  water  after  their 
leaves  are  decayed,  but  only  place  them  in  the  Iliad e,  as 
was  before  directed. 

Thus  you  fliould  manage  them  the  two  firft  feafons, 
till  their  leaves  are  decayed;  but,  the  fecond  fummer 
after  fowing,  you  fliould  carefully  take  up  the  roots  ; 
which  may  be  done  by  lifting  the  earth  in  the  cafes 
through  a  fine  fieve,  whereby  the  roots  will  be  eafily  fepa- 
rated  from  the  earth  ;  then,  having  prepared  a  bed  or  two 
of  good  frelh  light  earth,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
your  roots,  you  fliould  plant  them  therein,  at  about  three 
inches  diftance  every  way,  and  about  three  inches  deep  in 
the  ground.  Thefe  beds  Ihould  be  raifed  above  the  level 
of  the  ground,  in  proportion  to  the  moifture  of  the  foil, 
which,  if  dry,  three  inches  will  be  enough  ;  but,  if  it  be 
wet,  they  mu  it  be  railed  fix  or  eight  inches  high,  and  laid 
a  little  rounding,  to  flioot  off  the  wet.  If  thefe  beds  are 
made  in  July,  which  is  the  belt  time  to  tranfplant  the 
roots,  the  weeds  will  foon  appear  very  thick  ;  therefore 
you  Ihould  gently  hoe  the  furface  of  the  ground  todeftroy 
them,  being  very  careful  not  to  cut  fo  deep  as  to  touch 
any  of  the  roots  ;  and  this  fliould  be  repeated  as  often  as 
may  be  found  neceflary,  by  the  growth  of  the  weeds,  ob¬ 
ferving  always  to  do  it  in  dry  weather,  that  they  may  be 
effectually  deltroyed;  and,  towards  the  latter  end  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  after  having  entirely  cleared  the  beds  from  weeds, 
you  Ihould  fift  a  little  rich  light  earth  over  them,  about 
an  inch  thick,  the  goodnefs  of  which  will  be  vvafhed  down 
to  the  roots  by  the  winter’s  rain,  which  will  greatly  en¬ 
courage  their  ihooting  in  the  lpring.  If  the  cold  fliould 
be  very  fevere  in  winter,  you  fliould  cover  the  beds  either 
with  old  tan  or  fea-coal  allies,  or  in  want  of  thefe  with 
peafe-haulm,  or  fome  fuch  light  covering,  to  prevent  the 
froft  from  penetrating  the  ground  to  the  roots,  which 
might  greatly  injure  them  while  they  are  fo  young.  In  the 
lpring,  when  the  plants  .begin  to  appear  above  ground, 
you  muft  gently  ftir  the  furface  of  the  ground,  clearing  it 
from  weeds,  &c.  in  doing  of  which,  you  fliould  be  very 
careful  not  to  injure  the  plants;  and,  if  the  feafon  fliould 
prove  dry,  you  Ihould  now  and  then  gently  refrefli  them 
with  water,  which  will  ftrengthen  the  roots.  When  their 
leaves  are  decayed,  you  fliould  clear  the  bed  from  weeds. 
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and  fift  a  little  earth  over  them  (as  was  before  directed), 
which  muft  alfo  be  repeated  in  OCtober,  in  like  manner; 
but  the  roots  fliould  not  remain  longer  in  thefe  beds  than 
two  years,  by  which  time  they  will  have  grown  fo  large 
as  to  require  more  room;  therefore  they  fliould  be  taken 
up  as  foon  as  their  leaves  are  decayed,  and  planted  into 
frelh  beds,  which  fliould  be  dug  deep,  and  a  little  very 
rotten  dung  buried  in  the  bottom,  for  the  fibres  of  the 
roots  to  ftrike  into.  Then  the  roots  fliould  be  planted  at 
fix  inches  diftance,  and  the  fame  depth  in  the  ground.  In 
the  autumn,  before  the  froft  comes  on,  if  fome  rotten  tan 
is  laid  over  the  beds,  it  will  keep  out  the  froft,  and  greatly 
encourage  the  roots  5  and,  if  the  winter  Ihould  prove  fe¬ 
vere,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  a  greater  thicknefs  of  tan 
over  the  beds,  and  alfo  in  the  alleys,  to  keep  out  froft,  or 
to  cover  them  over  with  ft  raw,  or  peafe-haulm,  other- 
wife  they  may  be  all  deltroyed  by  the  cold.  In  the  fpring 
thefe  coverings  fliould  be  removed,  as  foon  as  the  danger 
of  hard  froft  is  over,  and  the  beds  muft  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds  the  following  fummer:  at  Michaelmas  they  Ihould 
have  fome  frelh  earth  laid  over  the  beds,  and  covered 
again  with  tan,  and  fo  every  year  continued  till  the  roots 
flower,  which  is  generally  in  five  years  from  feed,  when 
you  Ihould  mark  all  fuch  as  promife  well,  which  Ihould  be 
taken  up  as  foon  as  their  leaves  decay,  and  planted  at  a 
greater  diftance  in  newly-prepared  beds;  but  thofe  which 
do  not  flower,  or  thofe  you  do  not  greatly  efteem,  Ihould 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  fame  bed  ;  therefore,  in 
taking  up  thofe  roots  which  you  marked,  you  muft  be 
careful  not  to  difturb  the  roots  of  thofe  left,  and  alfo  to 
level  the  earth  again,  and  fift  fome  frelh  earth  over  the  beds 
(as  before)  to  encourage  the  roots ;  for  it  often  happens 
in  the  feedlings  of  thefe  flowers,  that,  at  their  firft  time  of 
blowing,  their  flowers  feldom  appear  half  fo  beautiful  as 
they  do  the  fecond  year;  for  which  reafon  none  of  them 
fliould  be  rejected  until  they  have  flowered  two  or  three 
times,  that  fo  you  may  be  allured  of  their  worth. 

Thus,  having  laid  down  directions  for  the  fowing  and 
managing  thofe  ro'ots,  until  they  are  ftrong  enough  to 
flower,  we  are  next  to  give  fome  inftruftions  for  planting 
and  managing  the  roots  afterwards,  fo  as  to  caufe  them  to 
produce  large  fair  flowers.  All  the  forts  of  narciffus 
which  produce  many  flowers  upon  a  ftalk,  fliould  have  a 
fituation  defended  from  cold  and  ftrong  winds,  otherwife 
they  will  be  fubjeCl-to  be  injured  by  the  cold  in  winter, 
and  their  Items  broken  down  when  in  flower;  for,  not- 
witliftanding  their  ftalks  are  generally  pretty  ftrong,  yet 
the  number  of  flowers  upon  each  renders  their  heads 
weighty,  efpeciaUy  after  rain,  which  lodges  in  the  flowers, 
and,  if  fucceeded  by  ftrong  winds,  very  often  deftroys 
their  beauty,  if  they  are  expofed  thereto ;  fo  that  a  border 
under  a  hedge,  which  is  open  to  the  fouth-eaft,  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  any  other  pofition  for  thefe  flowers.  The  morning 
fun  riling  upon  them  will  dry  off  the  moifture  which  had 
lodged  upon  them  the  preceding  night,  and  caufe  them 
to  expand  fairer  than  when  they  are  planted  in  a  Ihady 
fituation  5  and,  if  they  are  too  much  expofed  to  the  after¬ 
noon  fun,  they  will  be  hurried  out  of  their  beauty  very 
foon  ;  and,  the  ftrong  winds  ufually  comingfrom  the  welt 
and  fouth-weft  points,  they  will  be  expofed  to  the  fury  of 
them,  which  frequently  is  very  injurious. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  proper  fituation,  you  muft 
then  proceed  to  prepare  the  earth  neceflary  to  plant  them 
in  ;  for,  if  the  natural  foil  of  the  place  be  very  ftrong  or 
poor,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  the  border  of  new  earth, 
removing  the  former  foil  away  about  three  feet  deep. 
The  belt  earth  for  thefe  flowers  is  a  frelh  light  hazel  loam, 
mixed  with  a  little  very  rotten  neats  dung:  this  Ihould 
be  well  mixed  together,  and  often  turned  aver,  in  order 
to  fweeten  it ;  then,  having  removed  away  the  old  earth 
to  the  before-mentioned  depth,  you  Ihould  put  a  layer 
of  rotten  dung  or  tan  in  the  bottom,  about  four  o? 
five  inches  thick,  upon  which  you  muft  lay  fome  of 
the  prepared  earth,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
thick,  making  it  exaCtly  level ;  then,  having  marked 
out  by  line  the  exaCt  diftances  at  which  the  roots  are  to 
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be  planted,  (which  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  fix  or  eight 
inches  fquare,)  you  mull  place  the  roots  accordingly,  ob- 
ferving  to  fet  them  upright ;  then  you  muft  cover  them 
over  with  the  before-mentioned  earth  about  eight  inches 
deep,  being  very  careful  in  doing  it  not  to  difplace  the 
roots  ;  when  this  is  done,  you  mull  make  the  lurface  of 
the  border  even,  and  make  up  the  fide  ftraight,  which 
will  appear  liandfome.  The  bell  time  for  planting  thefe 
roots  is  in  the  end  of  Auguft,  or  beginning  of  September ; 
for,  if  they  are  kept  too  long  out  of  the  ground,  it  will 
caufe  their  flowers  to  be  weak.  You  fhould  alfo  obferve 
the  nature  of  the  foil  where  they  are  planted,  and  whether 
the  fituation  be  wet  or  dry,  according  to  which  you  fhould 
adapt  the  frelli  earth,  and  order  the  beds;  for,  if  the  foil 
be  very  flrong  and  the  fituation  moift,  you  fhould  then 
make  choice  of  a  light  earth,  and  raife  the  beds  fix  or 
eight  inches,  or  a  foot,  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
otherwife  the  roots  will  be  in  danger  of  perifhing  by  too 
much  wet;  but,  if  the  fituation  be  dry  and  the  foil  natu¬ 
rally  light,  you  fhould  then  allow  the  earth  to  be  a  little 
flronger,  and  the  beds  fhould  not  be  raifed  above  three  or 
four  inches  high;  for,  if  they  are  made  too  high,  the 
roots  will  fuller  very  much,  if  the  fpring  fhould  prove  dry, 
nor  would  the  flowers  be  near  fo  fair.  As  alfo  in  very 
fevere  winters,  thofe  beds,  which  are  raifed  much  above 
the  level  of  the  ground,  will  be  more  expofed  to  the  cold 
than  thofe  which  are  lower,  unlefs  the  alleys  are  filled  up 
with  rotten  tan  or  litter. 

Turing  the  l’ummer,  the  only  culture  thefe  flowers  re¬ 
quire  is,  to  keep  them  free  from  w-eeds  ;  and,  when  their 
leaves  are  entirely  decayed,  they  fhould  be  raked  off,  and 
the  beds  made  clean  :  but  by  no  means  cut  off  then- 
leaves  till  they  are  quite  decayed,  as  it  is  by  fome  prac- 
tifed,  for  that  greatly  weakens  the  roots.  Towards  the 
middle  of  Odlober,  if  the  weeds  have  grown  upon  the 
beds,  yon  fhould  in  a  dry  day  gentlyhoe  the  furface  of 
the  ground  to  deflroy  them,  obferving  to  rake  it  over 
fmooth  again  ;  and,  before  the  frofts  come  on,  the  beds 
fhould  be  covered  over  two  inches  thick  with  rotten  tan, 
to  keep  out  the  fro  ft ;  after  which  they  will  require  no 
farther  cafe  till  the  fpring,  when  their  leaves  will  appear 
above  ground,  at  which  time  you  fhould  gently  ftir  the 
furface  of  the  earth  with  a  fmall  trowel,  being  very  care¬ 
ful  not  to  injure  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  rake  it 
fmooth  with  your  hands,  clearing  off  all  weeds,  &c.  which, 
if  fuffered  to  remain  at  that  feafon,  will  foon  grow  fo  faff 
as  to  appear  unfightly,  and  will  exhauft  the  nourifliment 
from  the  earth.  With  this  management  thefe  roots  will 
flower  very  flrong,  fome  of  which  will  appear  in  March, 
and  the  others  in  April ;  which,  if  fuffered  to  remain,  will 
continue  in  beauty  a  full  month,  and  are,  at  that  feafon, 
very  great  ornaments  to  a  flower-garden. 

Thefe  roots  fhould  not  be  tranfplanted  oftener  than 
every  third  year,  if  they  are  expedled  to  flower  flrong  and 
make  a  great  increafe  ;  becaufe  the  firft  year  after  remo¬ 
ving  they  never  flower  fo  flrong  as  they  do  the  fecond  and 
third  ;  nor  will  the  roots  increafe  fo  fall  when  they  are 
often  tranfplanted  ;  but,  if  you  let  them  remain  longer 
than  three  years  unremoved,  the  number  of  offsets,  which 
by  that  time  will  be  produced,  will  weaken  the  large 
bulbs,  and  caufe  them  to  produce  very  weak  flowers  ; 
therefore,  at  the  time  of  tranfplanting  them,  all  the  fmall 
offsets  fhould  be  taken  oft’,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery-bed 
by  themfelves  ;  but  the  large  bulbs  may  be  planted  again 
for  flowering.  If  you  plant  them  in  the  fame  bed  where 
they  grew  before,  you  mull  take  out  all  the  earth  two 
feet  deep,  and  fill  it  up  again  with  fre(h,.in  the  manner  be¬ 
fore  dire&ed,  which  will  be  equal  to  removing  them  into 
another  place  :  this  is  theconftant  practice  of  the  gardeners 
in  Holland,  who  have  but  little  room  to  change  their 
roots  ;  therefore  they  every  year  remove  the  earth  of 
their  beds,  and  put  in  frefh,  fo  that  the  fame  place  is  con- 
ftantly  occupied  by  the  like  flowers.  But  thofe  people 
take  up  their  roots  every  year ;  for,  as  they  cultivate 
them  for  fale,  the  rounder  their  roots  are,  the  more 
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valuable  they  will  be:  the  way  to  have  them  fo  is  to 
take  their  offsets  from  them  annually  ;  for,  when  their 
roots  are  left  two  or  three  years  un removed,  the  offsets 
will  have  grown  large,  and  thefe,  prefling  againft  each 
other,  will  caufe  their  fides  to  be  flatted  ;  fo  that,  where 
the  roots  are  propagated  for  fale,  they  fhould  be  annually 
taken  up  as  foon  as  their  leaves  decay  ;  and  the  large 
bulbs  may  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  the  middle  01- 
end  of  Oftober,  but  the  offsets  fhould  be  planted  the 
beginning  of  September  or  fooner,  that  they  may  get 
ltrength,  fo  as  to  become  blowing  roots  the  following 
year :  but,  where  they  are  defigned  for  ornament,  they 
fhould  not  be  removed  oftener  than  every  third  year,  for 
then  the  roots  will  be  in  large  bunches,  and  a  number  of 
ftalks  with  flowers  coming  from  each  bunch;  they  will 
make  a  much  better  appearance  than  where  a  Angle  ftalk 
rifes  from  each  root,  which  will  be  the  cafe  when  the  roots 
are  annually  removed. 

Perfons  who  are  nice  in  thefe  flowers  flielter  them  by 
an  awning,  during  the  time  of  flowering,  to  keep  off  fun, 
rain,  and  wind,  as  is  praftifed  with  auriculas,  carnations, 
and  other  very  handfome  delicate  flowers,  to  preferve  the 
beauty  of  the  bloom,  and  to  continue  it  longer.  The 
polyanthus-narciffus  may  be  blown  in  glaffes  in  rooms 
during  the  winter  and  early  in  the  fpring,  from  October 
to  March. 

The  jonquils  fhould  be  planted  in  beds  or  borders,  fepa- 
rate  from  other  roots,  becaufe  thefe  require  to  be  tranf¬ 
planted  at  leall  every  year,  otherwife  their  roots  are  apt  to 
grow  long  and  (lender,  and  feldom  flower  well  after; 
which  is  alfo  the  cafe  if  they  are  continued  many  years 
in  the  fame  foil  :  wherefore  the  roots  fhould  be  often 
removed  from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  another,  or,  at 
leaft,  the  earth  fhould  be  often  renewed,  which  is  the 
moft  probable  method  to  preferve  their  flowers  in  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  foil  iq  which  thefe  flowers  fucceed  belt  is  an 
hazel-loam,  neither  too  light  nor  over  lliff ;  it  mult  be 
frefh,  and  free  from  roots  of  trees  or  noxious  weeds,  but 
fhould  not  be  dunged  ;  for- it  is  very  remarkable,  that, 
W'here  the  ground  is  made  rich,  they  feldom  continue 
good  very  long,  but  are  fubjeft  to  (hoot  downwards,  and 
form  long  (lender  roots.  Thefe  flowers  aye  greatly  efteem- 
ed  by  many  people  for  their  flrong  fweet  lcent ;  though 
there  be  very  few  ladies  that  can  bear  the  fmell  of  them, 
efpecially  if  confined  in  a  room.  Where  the  fmell  of  the 
jonquils  can  be  endured,  they  are  blown  with  fuccefs  in 
glades,  as  well  as  the  polyanthus-narciffus.  The  glaffes 
fhould  be  filled  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  bulb  with  frefh 
foft  water:  place  them  in  a  light  warm  room,  near  windows 
which  have  the  benefit  of  the  fun  :  and  keep  up  the  water 
to  the  fame  height,  by  putting  in  a  frefh  fuppiy  every 
fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Thefe  and  other  flowers  may 
alfo  be  brought  forward  in  a  warm  room  in  pots  fet  in 
pans  of  water ;  or  ftill  more  effeftually  in  (loves  or  hot¬ 
beds,  by  which  means  a  fucceffion  of  thefe  flowers  may 
be  obtained  during  the  winter  and  fpring  till  they  appear 
in  the  natural  ground.  See  Amaryllis,  Anthericum, 
Ferraria,  II.ffiMANTHUs,  Leucoium,  and  Pancratium. 

NARCON'DAM,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea, 
about  20  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  a  barren  rock, 
rifing  abruptly  out  of  the  Ocean,  uninhabited,  and  defli- 
tute  of  vegetation  :  75  miles  fouth  from  the  Great  Anda¬ 
man.  Lat.  13.  23.  N.  Ion.  94.,  40.  E. 

NARCO'SIS,  f.  [Greek.]  Privation  of  fenfe;  ftupe- 
fa6lion. 

NARCOT'IC,  or  Narcot'ical,  adj.  [voc^noa,  Gr.  nar- 
cotique,  Fr.]  Producing  torpor,  or  flupefadtion. — Narco- 
tick  includes  all  part  of  the  materia  medica  which  any 
way  produces  deep,  whether  called  by  this  name,  or 
hypnoticks,  or  opiates.  Quincy. — Medicines  which  they 
call  narcotical,  that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  benowme  and  dead 
thedifeafed.  Harmar's  Tr.  of  J3eza,  (1587.) 

NARCOT'IC,  f.  A  drug  producing  deep. — Narcotikes 
and  opie  of  Thebes  fine.  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale. 

NARCOT'IC  ALLY,  adv.  By  producing  torpor.— Ar- 
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refting  that  impetuous  motion  of  the  fpirits,  as  thofe' 
things  do  that  pafs  for  narcoticaUxj  cold.  Whitlock's 
Mann,  of  the  Engl. 

NARCOT'ICNESS,  f.  The  quality  which  takes  away 
the  fenfe  of  pain.  Scott. 

NARD,  f.  [ nardus ,  Latin;  Gr.]  Spikenard; 

a  kind  of  ointment : 

He  now  is  come 

Into  the  blifsful  field,  through  groves  of  myrrh, 

And  fio  w’ring  odours,  caflia,  nard,  and  balm.  Milton's  P.  L. 
An  odorous  lhrub.  See  Nardlts. 

Smelt  o’  the  bud  o’  the  briar, 

Or  the  nard  in  the  fire.  Beu  Jonfon’s  Underwoods. 

NARD  (Indian).  See  Andropogon. 

NAR'DECK,  a  circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fubah  of 
Delhi,  bounded  on  the  north  by  HilTar,  on  the  eaft  by 
Ballogiftan,  on  the  Ibuth  by  Nagore,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Moultan  :  it  feetns  to  be  woody,  with  few  towns. 

NAR'DEN,  See  Naarden,  p.  498. 

NAR'DI  (Jacopo),  an  eminent  Italian  hiftorian,  was 
born  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  at  Florence  in  1476. 
After  fuftaining  feveral  honourable  offices  in  his  native 
city,  he  was  lent  ambaflador  to  the  republic  of  Venice  in 
1527.  Upon  his  return  to  Florence  he  efnoufed  the  party 
adverfe  to  the  Medici  family,  and  diftiuguilhed  himfelf  as 
well  in  counfel  as  in  arms.  The  prevalence  of  the  Me¬ 
dici  was  attended  with  his  imprilonment  and  his  exile, 
after  being  ftripped  of  all  his  property.  He  was  one  of 
the  emigrants  who  in  1535  laid  their  complaints  before 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  at  Naples;  but,  the  application 
proving  fruitlels,  he  retired  to  Venice,  where  he  employed 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  cultivating  literature,  and 
compofing  various  works.  It  is  not  known  when  he  died. 
In  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Varchi,  dated  in  July  1755, 
he  lays,  “I  am  ftill  in  health,  though  weak,  having  to 
begin,  in  the  tvventy-firft  of  the  prefent  month,  to  afcend 
with  my  ftaff  the  laborious  fteep  of  the  eightieth  year  of 
this  my  milpent  life.”  Probably  he  did  not  long  furvive. 
Nardi  w'rote  the  hiftory  of  Florence  from  1494  to  1531,  a 
period  all  within  his  own  obfervation.  A  party-exile 
could  fcarcely  avoid  writing  a  party-hiftory ;  and  his  work, 
though  much  elfeemed,  bears  the  ftamp  of  that  character. 
He  wanted  either  the  power  or  the  courage  to  publilh  it 
in  his  life-time,  and  it  was  firrt  printed  at  Lyons  in  1582. 
Several  other  editions  followed.  Some  dilcourfes  belong¬ 
ing  to  it,  with  fome  expunged  paffages,  exift  in  rnanu- 
feript  in  libraries  at  Venice  and  Florence.  He  likewife 
cotnpofed  the  life  of  Antonio  Giacomini  Tebalducci 
Malefpini,  printed  at  Florence  in  1597.  Thefe  original 
works,  however,  contributed  perhaps  lefs  to  his  repu¬ 
tation  than  his  tranflation  of  Livy,  firft  publilhed  at  Ve¬ 
nice  in  1540,  and  feveral  times  reprinted.  It  has  always 
been  accounted  one  of  the  belt  verfions  in  the  Italian 
language.  He  alfo  tranllated  Cicero’s  Oration  for  Mar- 
cellus.  Nardi  moreover  cultivated  Italian  poetry,  and 
cotnpofed  fome  Canti  CamwJchialeJchi,  printed  in  the  col¬ 
lections  of  poems  of  that  kind;  and  a  comedy  in  verfe 
entitled  L' Amieizia.  Tirabojchi. 

NAR'DO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Otranto  ; 
the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Brandifi,  but  exempt 
from  his  jqrifdiClion  :  twenty-two  miles  weft  of  Otranto, 
184  eaft-louth-eaft  of  Naples.  Lat.  40.  27.  N.  Ion.  18.0.  E. 

In  this  little  city  are  8000  inhabitants.  The  fteeple  of 
its  cathedral  is  built  in  a  very  uncommon  but  fttowy  ftyle 
of  Gothic  architecture.  Luco  Giordano  and  Solimeni 
have  adorned  the  church  with  lome  agreeable  paintings. 
This  place  was  part  of  the  Balzo  eftate.  The  Aquavivas 
were  the  next  poffeffors .-  they  are  thought  to  have  come 
from  the  Marca  di  Ancona.  In  1401,  in  confideration 
of  their  rdationlhip  to  pope  Boniface  IX.  Ladifiaus  erec¬ 
ted  their  manor  of  Atri  into  a  dukedom,  an  honour  till 
then  feldom  granted  to  any  but  princes  of  the  blood-royal. 
Claudius  Aquaviva,  a  famous  general  of  the  Jefuits,  who 
died  in  1615,  was  of  this  family. 
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NAR'DO  CEL'TICAJ  SIM'ILIS.  See  Valeriana. 

NAR'DOLE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Rajamundry  :  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Rajamundry. 

NAR'DUS,  J'.  [a  name  retained  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  but  faid  to  be  of  Hebrew  origin.]  Mat- 
grass,  or  SriKENARD  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafe 
triandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  gramina  or 
graffes.  Generic  characters — Calyx:  none.  Corolla: 
two-valved;  outer  valve  lanceolate-linear,  long,  mucro- 
nate,  embracing  the  fmaller  with  its  belly  :  inner  fmaller, 
linear,  mucronate ;  neCtary  none.  Stamina  :  filaments 
three,  capillary,  fhorter  than  the  corolla;  antherae  oblong. 
Piftillum  :  germ  oblong  ;  ftyle  one,  filiform,  long,  pubef- 
cent ;  lligma  limple.  Pericarpium  :  none;  the  corolla 
grows  to  the  feed,  and  does  not  open.  Seed  one,  ftraight, 
linearroblong,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  narrowerat  top. — 
Ejjeniial  Character.  Calyx  none ;  corolla  two-valved. 
There  are  five  fpecies. 

1.  Nardus  ftriCta,  or  common  mat-grafs :  fpike  briftle- 
fhaped,  ftraight,  pointing  one  way.  Root  perennial. 
Culms  from  a  fpan  to  a  foot  in  height,  llender,  ftiff, 
roughilh,  having  one,  two,  or  three,  joints  near  the  bafe, 
with  a  fhort  leaf  to  each,  and  thence  naked  to  the  fpike. 
Root-leaves  numerous,  longer,  narrow',  a  little  rough. 
Spike  two  or  three  inches  long,  confiftingof  about  twenty 
fpikelets  dilperfed  thinly  along  the  rachis.  Florets  yel- 
lowiffi  white  or  purple,  pubefeent,  alternate,  feffile.  Ra-’ 
chis,  or  fpike-ftalk,  convex  on  one  fide,  hollowed  on  the 
other,  with  rough  alternate  teeth  on  the  edges  for  the 
infertion  of  the  florets,  and  continued  above  them  to  a 
fhort  brillly  point.  This  grafs  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  by 
the  llendernefs  and  rulhy  ftiffnefs  of  the  ftalks  and  leaves  ; 
and  by  the  florets  being  thinly  dilperfed  along  the  fpike, 
moftly  in  pairs,  pointing  all  the  lame  way,  and  having 
each  only  one  ftyle.  It  flowers  from  May  or  June  to 
Auguft :  Ray  fays  from  the  end  of  April ;  and  that  it 
holds  its  fpike  till  winter.  Native  of  moft  parts  of  Europe, 
in  woody  moift  barren  meadows  ;  with  us  chiefly  on  or 
about  bogs  or  heaths.  Being  ftiff,  hard,  and  fhort,  Lin¬ 
naeus  oblerves  that  it  eludes  the  ftroke  of  the  feythe,  or 
takes  off  its  edge,  for  which  reafon  it  is  dilliked  by  the 
mowers.  In  England  it  rarely  comes  under  the  feythe. 
Linnaeus  alfo  informs  us  that  crows  frequently  ftock  it 
up,  for  the  fake  of  the  larva  of  fome  Tipula,  which  they 
find  at  the  root.  He  fays  that  goats  and  horfes  eat  it, 
but  that  cows  and  llieep  are  not  fond  of  it.  With  us  it 
does  not  feem  to  be  applied  to  any  ufe. 

a.  Nardus  ariftata,  or  awned  matrgrafs :  calyxes  horned. 
Root  biennial.  This  is  a  very  iinali  fpecies.  The  leaves 
curve  back,  and  roll  up  like  hair,  dry  away,  and  difap- 
pear  in  part.  The  fpike  makes  about  one-third  of  the 
culm  :  it  is  curved  back  at  the  end,  which  dilcovers  the 
little  awns  of  the  florets;  for  they  are  fo  fmall,  that  they 
are  not  feen  without  attention  and  praffice.  The  florets 
come  in  pairs  in  a  very  Iinali  lcale,  which  fierves  them  for 
a  calyx,  and  which  might  rank  this  grals  with  the  Loliums. 
The  florets  are  very  llightly  peduncled,  two-valved,  and 
terminated  by  a  little  awn.  Native  of  the  South  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  fandy  barren  foils. 

3.  Nardus  Indica,  Indian  mat-grafs,  or  fpikenard; 
fpike  briftle-lhaped,  pointing  one  way,  a  little  curved  in¬ 
wards.  It  feetns  very  doubtful  to  what  genus  the  real 
Indian  fpikenard  belongs.  The  laft  edition  of  Miller’s 
Dictionary,  by  Mr.  Profeflor  Martyn,  has  deferibed  it  in 
three  different  places :  firitly,  under  Andropogon  nardus ; 
fecondly,  here  :  and  thirdly,  as  Rottboellia  fetacea.  It  was 
firft  noticed  by  Kcenig  at  Tranquebar;  and  a  very  parti¬ 
cular  defeription  of  it  was  afterwards  given  by  Dr.  Blane, 
for  which  fee  Andropogon,  vol.  i.  p.  684,  5.  As  that  ac¬ 
count  was  not  accompanied  with  a  reprefentation,  we 
have  fupplied  that  deficiency  by  the  annexed  Plate,  fig. 
1.  where  alfo  at  a  is  a  portion  of  the  rachis;  and  at  b  the 
flower.  This  grafs,  in  its  wild  ftate,  rifes  to  the  height 
of  three  or  four  feet,  and,  when  carefully  cultivated,  to 
fix  feet. 
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4.  Nardus  Thomse,  or  St.  Thomas's  mat-grafs  :  fpike 
folitary,  erefl,  awl-fhaped,  imbricate  two- ways;  rachis 
waved,  excavated,  but  not  jointed.  This  fmall  fpecies 
is  contrafted  with  the  preceding  at  fig.  2.  Culms  minute, 
erefl,  comprefl'ed,  about  an  inch  high  without  the  fpike, 
and  two  with  it.  Leaves  numerous,  forming  a  tuft,  two 
inches  long,  briftle-lhaped.  Spike  folitary,  erefl,  awl- 
fhaped,  two-ranked,  comprefl'ed,  yellowilh:  rachis  waved, 
excavated  on  the  fides,  not  jointed.  Flowers  all  herma¬ 
phrodite,  difpofed  alternately  in  the  excavations  of  the 
rachis;  calyx  one-flowered,  two-valved  ;  outer  valvelet 
rigid,  linear;  inner  boat-fliaped,  and  lcfs  rigid  ;  corolla 
two-valved,  membranous,  hairy.  At  c  is  a  portion  of  the 
rachis,  magnified,  with  the  flowers  of  one  fide  in  their 
places  ;  d,  the  flower.  This  alfo  was  found  by  Kcenig  in 
Tranquebar,  at  St.  Thomas’s  Mount;  on  old  walls. 

Willdenow  has  diftinguilhed  another  fpecies,  found 
alfo  by  Kcenig  in  Malabar,  which  feems  to  the  fame  with 
this.  He  thus  defcribes  it  under  the  name  of pilofa  :  It 
is  the  fmalleft  fpecies  of  the  genus,  the  whole  grafs  being 
hardly  more  than  an  inch  in  height;  culms  Ample,  clofely 
covered  with  the  (heaths  of  the  leaves,  feveral  from  one 
root ;  leaves  linear,  channelled,  hairy  with  (battered  hairs 
long  in  proportion  to  the  plant :  fpike  folitary,  terminat¬ 
ing,  awl-fhaped. 

5.  Nardus  ciliaris,  or  ciliated  mat-grafs  :  fpike  curved 
in,  ciliate.  Leaves  flat.  Culm  a  fpan  high.  Spike  halved, 
or  having  only  on  one  fide  alternate  erefl  florets,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  in  number;  the  outer  valve  ovate-oblong, 
awnlefs,  ciliate  along  the  edge  with  numerous  rugged 
fcales.  Proper  calyx  none,  but  on  one  fide  of  the  florets 
a  briftle,  (horter  than  the  glume.  Native  of  the  East 
Indies. 

6.  Nardus  Gangitis.  See  Rottboellia  Cylindrica. 
See  alfo  yEgilops,  Agrostis,  Cacalia,  and  Vale¬ 
riana. 

NARE,  f.  [naris,  Lat.]  A  noftril ;  not  ufed,  except  as 
in  the  following  paflage,  in  afteflation  : 

There  is  a  Machiavelian  plot, 

Though  every  nare  olfaft  it  not.  Hudilras. 

NARE'A,  a  country  of  Africa,  in  the  fouthern  part 
of  Abyflinia,  formerly  governed  by  its  own  princes;  but, 
having  been  conquered,  and  converted  to  Chrillianity, 
part  of  it  is  become  fubjefl  to  the  Abyflinian  emperor. 
The  conquered  part,  however,  does  not  extend  more  than 
about  thirty  or  forty  leagues  either  W'ay.  The  whole 
kingdom  is  reckoned  rich  and  fertile,  producing  great 
plenty,  and  vaft  quantities  of  cattle,  and  carrying  on  a 
very  confiderable  commerce  with  the  Caffres,  who  convey 
thither  abundance  of  gold,  which  they  exchange  for 
clothes,  fait,  and  other  commodities.  The  Nareans  are 
allowed,  by  the  Abyflinians  themfelves,  to  be  the  bed  and 
liandfomeft  people  in  all  Ethiopia,  tall,  flout,  and  well- 
(haped  ;  and  in  their  dealings,  honeft,  wife,  faithful,  and 
undifguifed.  They  are  alfo  brave  and  warlike,  and  have 
gallantly  defended  their  country  againft  the  incurfions  of 
the  wild  and  barbarous  Galles.  The  tribute  they  pay  to 
the  Abyflinian  emperor  feems  to  proceed  rather  from  their 
loyalty  than  from  any  obligation  or  compulfion. 

NAREDCOT'TY,  a  town  of  Thibet :  twenty-eight 
miles  fouth  of  Gangotri. 

NAREK'HA,  the  Hindoo  name  for  the  infernal  re¬ 
gions,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  a  variety  of 
places  adapted  to  different  degrees  of  punilhment. 

NAREI/LA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan:  fifteen  miles 
i.orth-north-weft  of  Delhi. 

NAREN'DA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Agimere :  nine 
miles  north-eaft  of  Roopnagur. 

NAREN'ZA,  a  river  of  Dalmatia,  which  rifes  near 
Moftar,  and  runs  into  the  Adriatic.  The  land  bordering 
on  the  river  is  exceedingly  fertile;  notwithftanding  the 
fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  convenience  of  the  fituation 
sn  regard  to  the  trade  with  Turkey,  the  territory  of  Na- 
renza  is  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  very  little  frequented 
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by  fea-faring  people,  who  dread  the  effefls  of  the  air,  front 
which,  perhaps,  is  derived  theexpreffion  of Niretva  oclBoga 
procleta,  “  Narenta,  curfed  by  God,”  which  is  become  a 
proverb  in  Dalmatia.  The  celebrated  Dr  Guifeppe  Pugati, 
who  died  a  profeftbr  of  phyfic  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua, 
tells  us  that  the  water  which  ftagnates  in  fome  places  be¬ 
comes  peftilential  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  kill  the  fifh  that 
fwim  in  it ;  and  he  allures  us,  that  the  birds  that  frequent 
marlhes,  of  which  there  are  many  thereabouts,  often  fall 
down  poifoned  by  the  exhalations.  He  reckons  the  Na- 
rentine  autumnal  fevers  a  fpecies  of  plague,  very  difficult 
to  cure. 

NAREN'ZA,  anciently  Narenta,  a  town  of  Dalmatia, 
on  the  above  river,  formerly  the  capital  of  Dalmatia,  and 
one  of  its  principal  fortreffes.  It  was  governed  by  a  Ro¬ 
man  proconful  and  council;  and  under  its  jurifdiflion 
were  comprehended  many  diftant  places.  In  fucceeding 
times,  the  Sclavonians  feated  themfelves  here;  and,  under 
the  title  of  Narentani,  molefted  the  navigation  of  thefe 
parts  till  the  year  987,  when  the  Venetians  made  them¬ 
felves  makers  of  the  town.  They  had  their  own  chiefs 
for  a  long  time  ;  but,  in  the  year  14.79,  became  fubjefl  to 
the  Turkilh  yoke.  Of  the  ancient  town,  not  the  lead 
trace  is  laid  to  remain  ;  but  in  this  neighbourhood  is 
another,  called  Karen za,  from  the  river  of  the  fame  name, 
which  the  Venetians  fortified,  but  difmantled  again  in  the 
year  1716.  It  is  fixty-eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Spalatro, 
and  thirty-fix  north-north- weft  of  Ragufa.  Lat.  43.  34.  N. 
Ion  18.  4  E. 

NARES  (James,  Muf.  D.)  an  eminent  mufical  com- 
pofer,  was  born  in  1715,  at  Stanwell,  in  Middlefex.  His 
father  was  for  many  years  fteward  to  the  earls  of  Abing¬ 
don.  James  received  his  mufical  education  under  Mr. 
Yates  and  Dr.  Pepufch;  and  in  1734  was  chofen  organift 
of  York,  though  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  While  he 
refided  in  that  city  he  married,  and  was  much  employed 
as  a  teacher  of  mufic.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Green  in 
1755,  he  was  fo  powerfully  recommended  at  court,  that  he 
obtained  the  united  places  of  organift  and  compofer  to 
his  majefty.  On  this  promotion  he  came  to  London,  and 
was  foon  after  created  doflor  in  mufic  at  Cambridge.  In 
1757  Dr.  Nares  had  the  additional  place  of  mailer  of  the 
chorifters,  with  an  increafe  of  the  former  falary  ;  and,  in 
this  fituation,  he  fuperintended  the  education  of  feveral 
pupils  who  became  eminent  in  their  profeffion.  He  com- 
pofed  a  great  many  anthems  and  fervices  for  the  royal 
chapel,  of  which  a  number  have  been  pHnted.  He  died 
in  1783,  leaving  a  charafler  as  a  man  not  lefs  refpeflablc 
than  his  reputation  as  a  mufician.  His  principal  works 
are,  feveral  fets  of  Leflons  for  the  Harpfichord;  the  Royal 
Palioral,  a  Dramatic  Ode  on  the  Nuptials  of  his  prefent 
Majefty;  Catches,  Canons,  and  Glees;  Anthems;  and 
an  ufeful  elementary  Treatife  on  Singing.  Their  merit 
has  been  highly  extolled  by  a  perlon  of  eminence  in  the 
profeffion,  who  affirms  that  they  “  will  be  admired  as 
long  as  a  tafte  for  mufic  (hall  fublift.”  Dr.  Burney  fays  of 
him,  that  “  he  was  a  ftudious  and  found  mufician;”  and 
that  “  his  diligence  in  compofing  for  the  chapel,  and  in- 
ftrufting  the  children,  acquired  him  great  refpefl.”  He 
w'as  fucceeded  in  the  chapel-royal  by  Dr.  Arnold,  and  as 
mailer  of  the  children  by  Dr.  Ayrton. 

NA'RESTBAD,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Kerman  :  no  miles  eaft  of  Kabis. 

NAREW',  a  river  which  rifes  on  the  borders  of  Li¬ 
thuania,  and  runs  into  the  Bug  near  Serolzeck,  in  the 
duchy  of  Warfaw. 

NAREW',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  paladnate  of 
Biellk:  twelve  mijes  north-eaft  of  Biellk. 

NAR'FORD,  a  village  of  Norfolk,  on  the  Nar,  and  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  Narborough. 

NAR'GARA,  or  Nadaga'ra,  in  ancient  geography, 
a  fmall  town  of  Africt,  where  Hannibal  and  Scipio  held 
that  famous  conference,  of  which  the  particulars  and  the 
confequences  are  detailed  under  the  article  Carthage, 
vol.  iii.  p.  848. 
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NAR'GHIN,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Cafpian  Sea,  near  the 
tveft  coaft:  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Baku. 

NAR'GHIS,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Far- 
frftan  :  one  hundred  miles  fouth-weft  of  Schiras,  and 
thirty  north-eaft  of  Bender  Rigk. 

NAR'GON,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Finland. 
Lat.  59.  30.  N.  Ion.  24.  36.  E. 

NAR'HAI,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Mewat :  thirty- 
five  miles  north  of  Cotputly. 

NARIFUSO'RIA,  f.  A  name  given  by  authors  to  fuch 
medicines  as  were  meant  to  be  inftilled  into  the  noftrils, 
for  diforders  of  the  head  and  eyes. 

NARI'GA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Petchora  :  168  miles  north-eaft  of  Mezen. 

NA'RIM,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Ob 
and  Ket,  in  the  government  of  Tobollk  ;  defended  with 
pallifadoes  and  wooden  towers.  The  environs  abound 
with  foxes,  black,  white,  and  grey ;  ermines  and  fables. 
It  is  four  hundred  miles  eaft  of  Tobollk,  and  1520  eaft  of 
Peterlburg.  Lat.  59.  5.  N.  Ion.  81.14.  E. 

NARIMA'NI,  a  town  of  Turkilh  Armenia,  on  the 
Batoun  :  forty-five  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Kars,  and 
fifty-feven  north-eaft  of  Erzerum.  I 

NARINAM-POU'LLI,  J'.  in  botany.  See  Hibiscus. 

NARIN'GA,  a  town  of  Bengal  :  fixty  miles  weft- 
north-weft  of  Midnapour. 

NARIPARIDUR'GA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Cuddapa:  twenty-two  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of 
Cuddapa. 

NA'RIZ,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Adirbeit- 
zan  :  ninety  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Tabris. 

NARK'SALIK,  a  town  of  Weft  Greenland.  Lat.  62. 
5.  N.  Ion.  48.  W. 

NARKSAR'SAAK,  a  town  of  Eaft  Greenland.  Lat. 
60.  35.  N.  Ion.  44.  30.  W. 

NARNAL'LA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Berar:  thirty-five  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Ellichpour, 
and  feventy-two  eaft  of  Burhanpour.  Lat.  21.  25.  N. 
Ion.  77.  34.  E. 

NARNAVERAM',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car¬ 
natic  :  eight  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Bomrauzepollam. 

NAR'NI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  the 
fee  of  a  bilhop,  under  the  pope,  on  the  Nera.  It  contains 
feven  parilh-churches,  and  twelve  convents.  Narni  was 
under  the  Roman  republic  called  Ncquinum,  fromnequam, 
a  rogue,  on  account  of  the  tricks  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  in  the  year  of  Rome  452,  in 
theconfulate  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus.  In  1785  it  was 
greatly  damaged  by  an  earthquake.  It  is  fixteen  miles 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Spoleto,  and  thirty-eight  north  of 
Rome.  Lat.  42.  31.  N.  Ion.  12.  34.  E. 

NAR'NIA,  or  Nar'na,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
of  Umbria,  wafhed  by  the  river  Nar,  from  which  it  re¬ 
ceived  its  name. 

NAR'NOL,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Mewat 
country:  eighty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Delhi,  and  twenty- 
five  north-weft  of  Cotputly.  Lat.  28.  50.  N.  Ion.  76.28.  E. 

NA'RO,  now  Narenta,  a  river  of  Dalmatia,  falling 
into  the  Adriatic,  and  having  the  town  of  Narona,  now 
called  Narenza ,  on  its  banks,  a  little  above  the  mouth. 

NA'RO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Mazara : 
eleven  miles  eaft  Girgenti,  and  forty-fix  fouth  of  Termini. 
Lat.  37.  24  N.  Ion.  13.45.  E. 

NA'ROCZ,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna  :  forty-eight  miles  eaft  of  Wilna. 

NAR'ODICZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  :  fixty 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Zytomiers. 

NAROL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat:  twenty 
miles  north-eaft  of  Surat. 

NARO'VA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  divides  the  two 
provinces  of  Ingria  and  Efthonia.  In  this  river  are  two 
falls,  which,  though  ppmpoufly  defcribed  by  travellers, 
appear  trivial  and  uninterefting  to  thofe  who  have  feen 
the  fall  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhaufen,  of  the  Dahl  near 


Gefle  in  Sweden,  and  the  ftupenduous  cataracts  of  Trol- 
hastta.  The  breadth  of  the  river  is  200  feet,  and  the  per¬ 
pendicular  height  of  the  falls  fcarcely  exceeds  twenty. 
The  fteep  and  chalky  banks  of  the  river,  its  rapid  and 
turbid  ftream,  and  a  rocky  ifland  which  feparates  the  two 
falls,  form  a  rugged  and  pifturefque  fcene,  which  is 
heightened  by  the  foam  and  roaring  of  the  cataraG:. 

N  AROV'TCHAT,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Penza  :  eighty-four  miles  weft  of  Penza.  Lat.  53. 44.  N. 
Ion.  43.  14.  E. 

NARP,  a  river  of  Pruflian  Lithuania,  which  runs  into 
the  Pifla  near  Gumbinnen. 

NAR'RABLE,  adj.  [from  narration .]  Capable  to  be 
told  or  related.  CocJteram. 

NARRAGAN'SET.  See  Naraganset,  p.  571. 

NARRAGUA'GUS.  See  Steuben. 

NARRAGUA'GUS  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of  Maf- 
fachufetts,  joining  to  Machias  Ray. 

NARRAN'GIA,  f.  With  the  Afabs,  a  kind  of  divina¬ 
tion  drawn  from  the  various  appearances  of  the  fun  and 
moon.  Adi. 

To  NAR'RATE,  v.  a.  To  relate;  to  tell. 

NARRA'TION,/  [Fr.  from  narratio,  Lat.]  Account; 
relation;  hiftory. —  Homer  introduces  the  beft  inftruc- 
tions  in  the  midft  of  the  plaineft  narrations.  Broome  on 
the  OdyJJey. 

NAR'RATIVE,  adj.  [narratif,  Fr.  from  narro,  Lat.] 
Relating  ;  giving  an  account. — To  judicial  afts  credit 
oughtto  be  given,  though  the  words  be  narrative.  Ayliffc's 
Parergon. — Story-telling;  apt  to  relate  things  pad. — Age, 
as  Davenant  fays,  is  always  narrative.  Dryden. 

The  poor,  the  rich,  the  valiant,  and  the  fage, 

And  boafting  youth,  and  narrative  old  age.  Pope. 

NAR'RATIVE,  J’.  A  relation  ;  an  account ;  a  ftory. — - 
In  the  inftruftions  I  give  to  others  concerning  what  they 
ftiould  do,  take  a  narrative  of  what  you  have  done.  South. 
— Cynthio  was  much  taken  with  my  narrative.  Toiler. 

NAR'RATIVELY,  adv.  By  way  of  relation. — The 
words  of  all  judicial  afts  are  written  narratively,  unlefs  it 
be  in  fentences  wherein  difpofitive  and  enacting  terms  arc 
made  ufe  of.  Ayliffe. 

NARRA'TOR,  f.  Atelier;  a  relater. — He  is  but  a 
narrator  of  other  men’s  opinions,  fufpending  his  own 
judgment.  Mountagu's  App.to  Cafur,  (1625.) — Confider 
whether  the  narrator  be  honeft  and  faithful,  as  well  a» 
Ikilful ;  whether  he  hath  no  peculiar  gain  or  profit  by  be¬ 
lieving  or  reporting  it.  Watts's  Logick. 

NAR'RATORY,  adj.  Giving  a  relation  of  things. — - 
Letters,  though  they  be  capable  of  any  fiibjedd,  yet  com¬ 
monly  they  are  either  narratoru,  objurgatory,  confolatory. 
&c.  Howell. 

NARRICKEE',  a  town  of  Hindooftan:  twenty  miles 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Agra. 

To  NAR'RIFY,  v.  a.  To  narrate  ;  to  give  an  account  of. 

NAR'KOW,  adj.  [napeu,  nappe,  Sax.  from  nvji,  near.] 
Not  br6ad  or  wide,  having  but  a  fmall  diftance  from  fide 
to  fide. — The  angel  flood  in  a  narrow  place,  where  was  no 
way  to  turn  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  N um.  ii. 
26. — By  being  too  few,  or  of  an  improper  figure  and  di- 
menfion  to  do  their  duty  in  perfeftion,  they  become  nar¬ 
row,  and  incapable  of  performing  their  native  function. 
Blackmore. 

Edward  from  Belgia 

Hath  pafs’d  in  fafety  through  the  narrow  feas.  Shakejpeare. 

Small ;  of  no  great  extent ;  ufed  of  time  as  well  as  place. 
— From  this  narrow >  time  of  geftation  may  enfue  a  fmall- 
nefs  in  the  exclufion  ;  but  this  inferreth  no  informity. 
Brown. — Though  the  Jews  were  but  a  fmall  nation,  and 
confined  to  a  narrow  compafs  in  the  world,  yet  the  firft 
rife  of  letters  and  languages  is  truly  to  be  afcribed  to 
them.  IFi/Auif. — Covetous  ;  avaricious : 

To  narrow  breads  he  comes  all  wrapt  in  gain. 

To  fweliing  hearts  he  lliines  in  honour’s  fire.  Sidney 
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Contrabed;  of  confined  fentiments ;  ungenerous. — The 
greateft  underftanding  is  narrow.  How  much  of  God  and 
nature  is  there,  whereof  we  never  had  any  idea.  Grew. — 
The  hopes  of  good  from  thofe  whom  we  gratify,  would 
produce  a  very  narrow  and  Hinted  charity.  Smalridge. — ■ 
Near  ;  within  a  fmall  diftance  : 

Then  Mneftheus  to  the  head  his  arrow  drove, 

Tut  made  a  glancing  fhot,  and  mifs’d  the  dove  ; 

Yet  mifs’d  fo  narrow,  that  he  cut  the  cord 
Which  fatten'd  by  the  foot  the  flitting  bird.  Dryden. 
Clofe  ;  vigilant;  attentive.  —  Many  malicious  fpies  are 
fearching  into  the  abions  of  a  great  man,  who  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  belt  prepared  for  fo  narrow  an  inflection.  Addi- 
fon's  Spe&ator. 

The  orb  he  roam’d 

With  narrow  fearch ;  and  with  infpebion  deep 

Confider’d  ev’ry  creature,  which  of  ail 

Molt  opportune  might  ferve  his  wiles.  Milton's  P.  L. 

NAR'ROW,  f.  A  narrow  paflage  ;  a  ftrait.  AJh. 

To  NAR'ROW,  v.  a.  To  dimininifli  with  refpeb  to 
breadth  or  widenefs. — By  reafon  of  the. great  continent  of 
Brafilia,  the  needle  deflecteth  toward  the  land  twelve  de¬ 
grees  ;  but  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  the  land  is 
narrowed,  and  the  feaon  the  other  fide,  it  varieth  about 
five  or  fix.  Brown. — A  government,  which  by  alienating 
the  aftebions,  lofing  the  opinions,  and  eroding  the  in- 
terefts,  of  the  people,  leaves  out  of  its  compafs  the  greateft 
part  of  their  confent,  may  juftly  be  faid,  in  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  it  lofes  ground,  to  narrow  its  bottom.  Temple. — To 
contrail;  to  impair  in  dignity  of  extent  or  influence. — 
One  fcience  is  incomparably  above  all  the  reft,  where  it  is 
not  by  corruption  narrowed  into  a  trade,  for  mean  or  ill 
ends,  and  fecular  interefts  ;  I  mean  theology,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  creatures.  Locke. — 
To  contrail  in  fentiment  or  capacity  of  knowledge. — 
Defuetude  does  contraband  narrow  our  faculties,  fo  that 
We  can  apprehend  only  thofe  things  in  which  we  are  con- 
verfant.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. — How  hard  it  is  to  get  the 
mind,  narrowed  by  a  fcanty  colleilion  of  common  ideas, 
to  enlarge  itfelf  to  a  more  copious  flock.  Locke. 

Lo  !  every  finifh’d  fon  returns  to  thee  ; 

Bounded  by  nature,  narrow'd  ftill  by  art, 

A  trifling  head,  and  a  contrailed  heart.  Pope. 

To  confine  ;  to  limit. — By  admitting  too  many  things  at 
once  into  one  qneftion,  the  mind  is  dazzled  and  bewil¬ 
dered ;  whereas,  by  limiting  and  narrowing  the  queftion, 
you  take  a  fuller  lurvey  of  the  whole.  Watts's  Logick. — 
Our  knowledge  is  much  more  narrow'd,  if  we  confine  our- 
felves  to  our  own  folitary  reafonings,  without  much  read¬ 
ing.  Watts. — In  farriery,  a  horfe  is  faid  to  narrow,  when 
he  does  not  take  ground  enough,  and  does  not  bear  far 
enough  out  to  the  one  hand  or  to  the  other. 

NAR'ROW-HEARTED,  adj.  Contrabed  in  fenti¬ 
ment;  ungenerous.  —  Nothing  more  fhakes  any  fociety 
than  mean  divifions  between  the  feveral  orders  of  its 
members,  and  their  narrow-hearted  repining  at  each 
other’s  gain.  Sprat. 

NARROW-I'SLAND,  or  Stenosa,  a  fmall  and  unin¬ 
habited  ifiand  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  ealt  of  Maxia, 
but  near  it. 

NAR'ROW-MINDED,  adj.  Of  confined  fentiments. — 
He  is  a  : narrow-minded  man  that  aftebs  a  triumph  in  any 
ftudy.  Ben  Jonfon. 

NAR'ROW-NECKED,  adj.  Strait  orcontrabed  in  the 
throat. — Tall  narrow -necked  people  are  often  conlumptive. 
Wifeman. — It  is  with  narrow-fouled  people  as  with  nar¬ 
row-necked  bottles  ;  the  lefs  they  have  in  them,  the  more 
noife  they  make  in  pouring  it  out.  Swift's  Mifccllanies. 

NAR'ROW-SOULED,  adj.  Contrabed  in  fentiment ; 
ungenerous.  —  It  is  with  nctrrow-fouled  people  as  with 
narrowed-necked  bottles;  the  lefs  they  have  in  them,  the 
more  noife  they  make  in  pouring  it  out.  Swift. 
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Lore  firft  invented  verfe,  and  form’d  the  rhime. 

The  motion  meafur’d,  harmoniz’d  the  chime  ; 

To  lib’ral  abs  enlarg’d  the  narrow -foul'd. 

Soften’d  the  fierce,  and  made  the  coward  bold.  Drx/den. 

NAR'ROW-SPIRITED,  adj.  Contrabed  in  fpirit;  faf- 
tidious. — A  falamander  grows  familiar  with  a  ftrangerat 
firft  fight,  and  is  not  fo  narrow-fpirited  as  to  obferve  whe- 
thei  the  perfon  fire  talks  to  be  in  breeches  or  in  petticoats. 
Add  fon.  1 

NAR'ROWING,  f.  A  narrow  place;  a  narrow  part. 
AJh, — The  ab  of  ftraitening,  or  making  narrow. 

NAR'ROWLY,  adv.  With  little  breadth  or  widenefs  ; 
with  fmall  diftance  between  the  tides.  —  Contrabedly ; 
without  extent — The  church  of  England  is  not  fo  nar¬ 
rowly  calculated,  that  it  cannot  fall  in  with  any  regular 
fpecies  of  government.  Swift. — Clofely;  vigilantly;  at¬ 
tentively. — Fora  confiderable  treafure  hid  in  my  vine¬ 
yard,  fearch  narrowly  when  I  am  gone  L'Eflrange. — A 
man’s  reputation  draws  eyes  upon  him  that  will  narrowly 
infpeb  every  part  of  him.  Addi/bn. — Nearly  ;  within  a 
little. — Some  private  veflels  took  one  of  the  Aquapulca 
fhips,  and  very  narrowly  miffed  of  the  other  Swift. 

My  fellow-fchoolmalter 

Doth  watch  Bianca’s  Heps  fo  narrowly.  Sktdtcfpeare. 
Avaricioufly ;  fparingly. 

N AR'R OWNESS,,/  Want  of  breadth  or  widenefs. — • 
The  height  of  buildings,  and  narrownefs  of  ftreets,  keep 
away  the  fun-beams.  Burton's  Anat.  of  Mel—  In  our 
Gothick  cathedrals,  the  narrownefs  of  the  arch  makes  it 
rife  in  height,  or  run  out  in  length.  Addifon  on  Italy.— 
Want  of  extent;  want  of  comprehenfion.— That  prince, 
who  Ihould  be  fo  wife  and  godlike,  as  by  eftablilhed  laws 
of  liberty  to  lecure  protebion  and  encouragemenr  to  the 
hor.efl  induftry  of  mankind,  againft  die  oppreflion  of 
power  and  narrownefs  of  party,  will  quickly  be  too  hard 
for  his  neighbours.  Locke.— -Confined  ftate ;  contrabed- 
nefs. — The  mod  learned  and  ingenious  fociety  in  Europe, 
confefs  the  narrownejs  of  human  attainments.  Glanville. — 
The  Latin,  a  levere  and  compendious  language,  often 
expreffes  that  in  one  word,  Which  either  the  barbarity  or 
the  narrownejs  of  modern  tongues  cannot  fupply  in  more. 
Dryden. 

Cheap  vulgar  arts,  whofe  narroxenefs  affords 
No  flight  for  thoughts,  but  poorly  flicks  at  words.  Denham. 
Meannefs;  poverty;  [neapaneppe,  Sax.] — If  God  will  fit 
thee  for  this  paflage,  by  taking  off  thy  load  and  emptying 
thy  bags,  and  fo  fuit  the  narrownejs  of  thy  fortune  to  the 
narrownefs  of  the  way  thou  art  to  pafs,  is  there  any  thing 
but  mercy  in  all  this  ?  South. — Want  of  capacity.— Such 
is  the  poornefs  of  fome  fpirits,  and  the  narrowne/s  of  their 
fouls ;  and  they  are  fa  nailed  to  the  earth.  Howell's  Indraft, 
for  Trav. 

NAR'ROWS  (The),  a  narrow  paflage  from  the  fea, 
between  Long  and  Staten  iflands,  into  the  bay  which 
fpreads  before  New  York  city  :  nine  miles  fouth  of  it. — 
A  ftrait  about  three  miles  broad,  between  the  iflands  of 
Nevis  and  St.  Chriftopher  in  the  Weft  Indies. — A  ftrait, 
called  “  Petit  Droit,”  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  in  Upper 
Canada,  between  Granadier-ifland  and  the  townfliip  of 
Elcot,  now  included  in  Yonge. 

NARRYTAMO'E,  a  province  of  Thibet,  north  of 
Napaul. 

NARSAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Ellore,  on  the  Godavery :  forty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft 
of  Ellore. 

NARSAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Ellore:  twenty-five  miles  north-weft  of  Ellore. — A  town 
of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda  :  ten  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft 
of  Damapetta. — A  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  :  twen¬ 
ty-two  miles  north  of  Bangalore. 

NARSERA'Y,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  in  Mewat:  ten 
miles  fouth  of  Cotputly. 

NAR'SES  the  Eunuch.  See  the  article  Rome. 

NARSINEN',. 
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NARSINEN',  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  Oberland :  four 
miles  eaft  of  Soldau. 

NARSINGAPATAM',  a  town  of  Hindooilan,  in  the 
country  of  Cattack,  near  the  coaft  of  the  Ray  of  Bengal : 
forty-five  miles  fouth  of  Cattack. 

NARSINGUR',  a  town  pf  Hindooilan,  in  Bengal  : 
forty-four  miles  weft  of  Midnapour. 

NARSYZ'SK,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  :  fixty- 
four  miles  north'-north-eaft  of  Zytomiers. 

NARTHE'CIUM,.  f.  in  botany.  See  Anthericum 
offifragum,  vol.  i. 

NAEU-KI'LO.  See  Pontederia. 

NA'RU-NIN'DI.  See  Ceropegia. 

NAR'VA,  a  feaport-town  of  Rufiia,  which,  together 
with  its  fuburbs,  is  fituated,  according  to  a  geographical 
division,  partly  in  Ingria,  and  partly  in  Eithonia;  as  the 
river  Narova  divides  thefe  two  provinces ;  (fee  Narova  ;) 
but,  in  the  divifion  of  governments  eftablilhed  by  the  late 
eniprefs,  it  is  compriled  in  Ingria,  or  the  government  of  St. 
Peterfburgh.  Narva,  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  in  1224., 
Hands  on  the  Narova,  nearly  one  hundred  miles  from 
Peteriburgh,  twenty-four  from  the  point  where  that  river 
ifi'ues  from  the  Lake  Peipus,  and  eight  from  its  mouth, 
where  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  houfes  are 
built  of  brick  ltuccoed  white,  and  it  has  more  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  German  than  of  a  Ruffian  town.  In  the  fuburbs, 
called  Ivangorod,  the  coloflal  remains  of  an  ancient  for- 
trefs,  built  by  Ivan  Vaffilievitch  the  Great,  impend  in  a 
piflurefque  manner  oyer  the  fteep  banks  of  the  Narova. 
The  principal  exports  are  hemp,  flax,  timber,  and  corn  5 
the  imports  are  fait,  tobacco,  wine,  falted  herrings,  fpices, 
tea,  fugar,  and  other  grocery  wares.  The  commodities 
which  go  to  Narva  along  the  Narova  are  obliged,  011  ac¬ 
count  of  the  falls  of  that  river,  to  be  carried  a  great  way 
by  land.  Near  Narva  is  the  fpot  celebrated  for  the  victory 
which  Charles  XII.  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age, 
gained  over  the  Ruffian  army  in  1700.  It  then  belonged 
to  Sweden  ;  but,  about  five  years  after,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Ruffians  by  ftorm,  underthecommand  of  Peter  the  Great, 
who  gave  a  great  proof  of  humanity  :  the  Ruffian  foldiers 
were  beginningto  pillage,  and  to  commit  all  thediforders 
ufual  when  a  town  is  taken  by  ftorm  ;  Peter  traverfed  the 
ftreets  on  horfeback,  with  his  drawn  fword  in  his  hand, 
reftrained  his  troops  from  pillage,  killed  two  who  refufed 
to  defift,  placed  guards  at  the  doors  of  different  houfes, 
and  before  the  churches,  and  repaired  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  where  the  magiftrates  and  principal  citizens  had 
taken  refuge,  and,  throwing  his  fword  upon  the  table, 
exclaimed,  “  It  is  not  Trained  with  the  blood  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  but  with  that  of  my  own  foldiers,  whom  I  have 
killed  in  order  to  fave  your  lives.”  Narva  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Revel,  and  fixty-eight  fouth- 
weft  of  Peteriburgh.  Lat.  59. 16.  N.  Ion.  28.  2.  E. 

NAR'VA,  or  Naro'va,  a  river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs 
from  the  Tchudfkoi  Lake  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland  below 
Narva. 

NA'RIUM-PA'NEL,  f.  in  botany.  See  Uvaria. 

NARUNGPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooilan,  in  Alla¬ 
habad,  on  the  Ganges :  feventeen  miles  eaft  of  Gazy- 
pour. 

NAR'WA,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Hindooflan,  in  the 
country  of  Agra,  on  the  Sinde.  Thevenot  calls  it  Nader, 
and  d’Anville  Narva:  ninety-eight  miles  fouth  of  Agra, 
and  ninety-two  fouth-eafl  of  Rantanpour.  Lat.  2 5.  4.0.  N. 
Ion.  78.  18.  E. 

NAR'WHALE,/  A  fpecies  of  whale.  SeeMoNODON, 
vol.  xv.  p.  689. — Thofe  long  horns,  preferved  as  precious 
beauties,  are  but  the  teeth  of  narwhales.  Brown's  Vulg. 
Nr  r  ours. 

NARWUR',  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Guzerat:  twen¬ 
ty-one  miles  fouth  of  Darempour. 

NARY'CIA,  or  Na'ryx,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
of  Magna  Graecia,  built  by  a  colony  of  Locrians  after  the 
fall  of  Troy.  The  place  in  Greece  from  which  they  came 
bore  the  fame  name,  and  was  the  country  of  Ajax  Oileus. 
The  word  Nary  dan  is  more  univerfally  underflood  as  ap- 
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plying  to  the  Italian  colony,  near  which  pines  and  other 
trees  grew  in  abundance. 

NAS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Upland: 
twenty-one  miies  fouth  of  Upfal. 

NAS,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Aggcr- 
liuus  :  fixty  miles  north  of  Chriltiania. 

NAS,  [from  ne  has.']  Has  not.  Obsolete: 

For  pity’d  is  mifhap  that  nos  remedy, 

But  fcorn’d  been  deeds  of  fond  foolery.  Spenfer. 

NASACA'R  A,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ximo : 
fifteen  miles  eafl  of  Kokura. 

NASAD'KA,  a  town  of  Raffia,  in  the  government  of 
Perm  :  fixteen  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Perm. 

NASAGAR',  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Lahore  :  fifty- 
fix  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Nagercote. 

NA'SAL,  adj.  [iiaj'us,  Lat.]  Belonging  to. the  nofe. — 
Some  nations  may  be  found  to  have  a  peculiar  guttural  or 
naj’al  fmatch  hi  their  language.  Holder's  Elem.  of  Speech. 
— When  the  difeharge  leffens,  pafs  a  fmall  probe  through 
the  nafal  d u C t  into  the  nofe  every  time  it  is  dreft,  in  order 
to  dilate  it  a  little.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

NA'SAL,  f  A  medicine  operating  through  the  nofe. — ■ 
Nafals  are  generally  received  :  an  empirick  in  Venice  had 
a  flrong  water  to  purge  by  the  mouth  and  noftrils.  Bur¬ 
ton's  Anat.  of  Mel. — One  of  the  letters  fpoken  as  through 
the  nofe. — in  attempting  to  pronounce  thefe  two  conlo- 
nants,  as  likewife  the  nafals ,  and  fome  of  the  vowels, 
fpiritally,  the  throat  is  brought  to  labour,  and  it  makes 
that  which  we  call  a  guttural  pronunciation.  Holder. 

NASA'LIA,  f.  Remedies  to  be  taken  by  the  nofe } 
called  alfo  errhines. 

NASAMO'NES,  in  ancient  geography,  a  numerous 
people  of  Africa,  who  inhabited  a  part  Of  Cyrenaica. 
According  to  Pliny,  Silius,  and  Lucan,  the  Pfylli  and 
Nafamones  mufl  have  been  feated  near  the  greater  Syrtis, 
or  behind  the  Regio  Syrtica  and  Cyrenaica,  if  we  adopt 
Strabo’s  opinion.  The  Pfylli,  as  Herodotus  informs  us, 
having  once  had  all  their  refervoirs  of  waterdried  up  by  the 
fouth  wind,  advanced  into  the  Sahara,  in  order  to  make  war 
upon  that  wind;  but,  as  it  blew  with  extreme  violence, 
they  were  overwhelmed  with  torrents  of  fand,  and  all  pe- 
rifhed.  After  this  tragical  event,  their  neighbours,  the 
Nafamones,  annexed  the  territories  which  they  pofiefled 
to  their  own  dominions.  Herodotus  reprefents  the  Nafa¬ 
mones  as  a  powerful  nation  in  his  time,  and  remarkable 
for  fome  lingular  cuftoms,  then  prevalent  amongflthem. 
During  the  l’ummer-feafon,  they  left  their  cattle  on  the 
coaft,  and  difperfed  themfelves  over  the  plains  of  FEgila, 
or  Augila,  in  order  to  gather  the  fruit  of  the  palm-trees, 
or  dates,  with  which  this  place  abounded.  Here  like¬ 
wife  they  found  an  immenfe  quantity  of  grafshoppers, 
which,  being  dried  in  the  fun,  they  pulverized,  and  in- 
fufed  into  milk.  The  liquor  compofed  of  thefe  two  in¬ 
gredients  was  highly  efteemed  by  them  as  a  mod  pleafant 
beverage.  They  had  many  wives,  whom  they  ufed  in 
public,  like  the  Maflagetse,  after  having  erefted  a  ftaff  for 
a  mark.  The  bride  lay  the  firll  night  with  all  the  guefts 
invited  to  the  wedding;  and  received  from  each  of  them 
the  next  morning  a  prefent,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  for  that  purpofe.  When  they  took  an  oath,  they  laid 
their  hands  on  the  fepulchres  of  thofe  who  had  been  gene¬ 
rally  efteemed  the  moll  juft  and  excellent  perfons  amongft 
them.  At  their  divinations,  they  went  to  the  tombs  of 
their  anceftors,  where,  after  certain  prayers,  they  fell  afleep, 
and  grounded  their  prediftions  on  the  dreams  that  then 
occurred  to  them.  They  pledged  their  faith  to  each  other 
by  mutually  prefentingacup  of  liquor.  When  they  had 
no  liquid,  the  parties  took  up  dult  from  the  ground, 
which  they  put  into  their  mouths.  According  to  fome 
authors,  the  Nafamones  were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
no  better  than  a  numerous  gang  of  banditti ;  as  they  mads 
frequent  incurfions  upon  the  territories  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  which  they  plundered  and  ravaged  in  a  barbarous 
manner.  A  people  of  the  fame  name,  as  we  learn  from 
Phiioltratus,  inhabited  part  of  Ethiopia. 
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NA'SAS,  a  river  of  North-America,  in  the  country  of 
New  Bifcay,  which  joins  the  Sauceda  in  lat.  25.  10.  N. 
Ion.  ioa.  31.  W.  and  with  it  forms  the  Rio  Palmas,  which 
runs  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  lat.  25.  N.  Ion.  98. 46.  W. 

NAS'JBINALS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lozere :  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Marvejols. 

NAS'BY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Nericia  :  twelve  miles 
north  of  Orebro., 

NAS'CA,  a  feaport  of  Peru,  in  the  archbifhopric  of 
Lima,  and  jurifdiftion  of  Iga,  Pifco,  and  Nafca  $  the  terri¬ 
tory  is  fertile  in  wine  and  fugar;  the  harbour  is  good,  but 
the  town  is  in  a  ftate  of  decay.  It  is  190  miles  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  of  Lima.  Lat.  14.  48.  S.  Ion,  75.  6.  W. 

NAS'CA,  a  river  of  Peru,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  lat.  14.  42.  S. 

NAS'CAL,  f.  [nafcale,  low  Lat.]  A  kind  of  medicated 
peffary. — They  may  make  ufe  of  a  iiajcal  or  peftary,  com- 
pofed  of  caftoreum  mixed  with  rue.  F errand  on  Melan. 

NASCA'RO,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the 
Gulf  of  Squillace  in  lat.  38.  58.  N.  Ion.  17.  5.  E. 

NAS'CENT,  adj.  [riajcens,  Lat.]  Growing;  encreaf- 
ing.  —  Without  any  refpeft  of  climates,  Imagination 
reigns  in  all  nafcent  Societies  of  men,  where  the  neceftities 
of  life  force  every  one  to  think  and  a 61  much  for  himfelf. 
Gray' f,  Lett. 

NASCIMEN'TO,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian  Sea,  near 
the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Madagafcar.  Lat.  25.  15.S.  Ion. 
42.  6.  E. 

NAS'CIO,  or  Na'tio,  a  goddefs  at  Rome,  who  pre- 
fided  over  the  birth  of  children.  She  had  a  temple  at 
Ardea.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear. 

NASE,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Agger- 
huus  :  ninety-fix  miles  north  of  Chriftiania. 

NASE,  a  river  of  North-America,  which  runs  into  the 
Miffiftippi  in  lat.  37  20.  N.  Ion.  90.  12.  W. 

NA'SEBERRY-TREE.  See  Sloanea  and  Chryso- 

PHYLLUM. 

NA'SEBY,  [or  Nave/Jby,  from  its  being  fuppofed  to  be 
the  very  centre  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  higheft 
ground.]  A  village  in  the  county  of  Northampton. 
Though  fmall,  it  is,  on  many  accounts,  interefting  to  the 
traveller,  and  will  ever  be  confpicuous  on  the  page  of 
hiftory.  Its  geological  features  naturally  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  phiiofopher ;  and  the  political  importance 
connected  with  the  military  fcenes  dilplayed  in  its  vici¬ 
nity,  peculiarly  entitle  it  to  topographical  notice.  Six 
fp rings  rife  within  the  parilh,  the  waters  iiiuing  from 
which  are  collefted  in  refervoirs,  and  form  valuable  ponds. 
The  Upper  Avon  derives  its  fource  from  one  of  thefe 
fprings ;  the  Nen  from  another;  and  the  rife  of  the 
Welland  has  been  referred  to  Nafeby-field.  The  parilh 
confifts  rnoftly  of  open  fields,  and  is  nearly  tw'enty  miles 
in  circumference.  Nafeby  was  formerly  a  market-town; 
the  inhabitants  having  obtained  a  charier  in  the  fifth 
year  of  king  John.  The  market-crofs  is  (till  ftanding.  A 
confiderable  manufafture  of  worfted  fluffs,  harrateens, 
and  tammies,  was  carried  on  here;  but  has  greatly  de¬ 
clined  through  the  immenfe  increaie  of  the  cotton-trade, 
and  the  prevalence  of  muflirts  and  calicoes.  By  the  re¬ 
turn  to  parliament  under  the  population-aft  of  1811,  the 
number  of  houfes  is  ftated  to  be  120,  which  are  inhabited 
by  598  perfons. 

Adjacent  to  this  village,  on  Nafeby-field,  occurred  the 
memorable  battle  between  the  royal  and  parliamentarian 
forces,  June  14,  1645,  which  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  royal 
caufe,  and  in  which,  according  to  lord  Clarendon,  both 
king  and  kingdom  were  loft.  See  the  article  England, 
vol.  vi.  p.  675. 

NA'SEWITZ,  a  town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Culm,  eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Bifchofsu'erder. 

NASH,  a  town  of  Virginia,  forty-two  miles  weft  of 
Richmond. 

NASH,  a  county  of  North-Carolina ;  with  6975  inha- 
bi  jants,  including  2596  llaves.  A  large  and  valuable  body 
of  iron-ore  has  been  difcovered. 
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NASH,  a  village  in  Buckinghamfhire,  in  the  parilh  of 
Whaddon. — A  village  in  Dorfetlhire ;  a  hamlet  in  the 
parilh  of  Broad  Windfor. — A  village  in  Hamplhire,  near 
the  Channel ;  eaft  of  Chrift-Church. — -A  village  in  Here- 
fordlhire,  on  the  Wadels,  near  Prefteign  in  Radnorlhire. 

NASH  (Thomas),  a  dramatic  writer,  was  born  at  the 
feaport-town  of  LoweftofF in  Suffolk,  and  was  defcended 
from  a  family  whofe  relidence  wras  in  Herefordlhire.  He 
received  his  education  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  1 585.  If  we  may  judge 
from  his  pamphlet,  entitled  Pierce  PennileJ’s,  which, 
though  written  with  confiderable  fpirit,  feems  to  breathe 
the  fentiments  of  a  man  in  the  height  of  defpair  and  rage 
again  ft  the  world,  he  had  met  with  many  difappointments 
and  much  diftrefs.  And,  indeed,  it  feems  not  impro¬ 
bable,  from  the  mention  which  he  makes  of  Robert  Green 
in  his  Pierce  Pennilefs,  and  from  his  having  been  with 
that  writer  at  the  feaft  in  which  he  took  the  furfeit  that 
carried  him  off  the  ftage  of  life,  that  he  had  been,  and 
even  continued  to  the  lalt  to  be,  a  companion  and  inti¬ 
mate  to  that  loofe  and  riotous  genius.  He  is  fuppofed  to 
have  died  about  the  year  1600,  or  1601,  and  before  that 
time  feems  to  have  altered  the  courfe  of  his  life,  and  to 
have  become  very  pious.  In  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Chriji's 
Tears  over  Jeruja/em,  printed  before  the  end  of  the  Six¬ 
teenth  century,  he  fays,  in  a  dedication  to  lady  Elizabeth 
Carey,  “  A  hundred  unfortunate  farewels  to  fantafticall 
fatirifme.  In  thofe  vaines  heretofore  I  mif-fpent  my 
fpirit,  and  prodigally  confpired  againft  good  houres. 
Nothing  is  there  now  fo  much  in  my  vowes  as  to  be  at 
eaceT ivk-h  all  men,  and  make  fubmiifive  amends  where  I 
ave  moft  difpleafed.”  Again  :  “  To  a  little  more  wit 
have  my  increafing  yeeres  reclaimed  mee  then  I  had  be¬ 
fore  :  thofe  that  have  beene  perverted  by  any  of  my 
workes,  let  them  reade  this,  and  it  fti.il  1  thrice  more  be¬ 
nefit  them.  The  autumne  I  imitate,  in  lheading  my 
leaves  with  the  trees,  and  fo  doth  the  peacock  ftiead  his 
taile,  &c.” 

Nafli’s  talent  was  fatire,  in  which  he  muft  have  had 
great  excellence,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  authority  of 
an  old  copy  of  verfes,  which  Langbaine  has  quoted,  con¬ 
cerning  him,  in  which  it  is  faid  of  him  : 

Sharply  fatyric  was  he;  and  that  way 
He  went,  that  fince  his  being,  to  this  day. 

Few  have  attempted  ;  and  I  Purely  think, 

Thofe  words  /hall  hardly  be  let  down  in  ink 
Shall  fcorch  and  blaft  fo  as  his  could,  when  he 
Would  inflift  vengeance. 

His  dramatic  works  are  only  three  in  number,  viz, 
1.  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  a  tragedy,  1594,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Marloe.  2.  Summer’s  laft  Will  and  Teftament, 
a  comedy,  1600.  3.  The  Ifie  of  Dogs,  a  comedy.  It  ap¬ 

pears,  from  a  very  fcarce  pamphlet,  entitled,  “  The  Trim¬ 
ming  of  Thomas  Nalhe,  Gentleman,  by  the  high-tituled 
Patron  Don  Richardo  de  Medico  Campo,  Barber  Chirur- 
geon  to  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,”  4to.  1397,  that 
Nafti  was  then  (in  1597)  in  confinement  on  acc.mnt  of 
his  having  written  this  play,  though  as  to  its  merits  or 
demerits  we  are  not  able  to  fpeak,  as  it  never  has  been 
printed;  that  while  he  was  at  Cambridge  he  wrote  part 
of  a  Ihow,  called  Terminus  et  non  Terminus ,  for  which  the 
perfon  who  was  concerned  with  him  in  that  compofirion 
was  expelled  ;  that  Nafti  left  his  college  when  he  was  of 
leven  years  ftanding,  and  before  he  had  taken  his  mailer’s 
degree,  about  the  year  1387;  and  that,  after  his  arrival 
in  London,  he  was  often  confined  in  different  gaols. 
Suppoiing  him  to  have  gone  to  college  w  hen  he  was  fix- 
teen  years  old,  it  appears  by  this  account  that  he  was  bom 
in  the  fame  year  that  gave  Sliakipeare  to  the  world  (1564). 
Biog.  Dramat. 

NASH  (Richard),  commonly  called  Beau  Najh ,  or 
King  of  Bath,  born  at  Swanfea  in  South  Wales,  1674,  died 
1761.  He  was  the  Arbiter  Elcgantiarum  of  his  time.  His 
heart  fcemed  an  aliembiage  of  the  virtues  which  difplay 
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an  honed  benevolent  mind,  with  the  vices  which  fpring 
from  too  much  good-nature.  He  had  pity  for  every 
creature’s  diftrefs,  but  wanted  prudence  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  his  benefits.  He  had  generofity  for  the  wretched 
in  the  higheft  degree,  at  a  time  when  his  creditors  com¬ 
plained  of  his  want  of  juftice.  About  T703,  the  city  of 
Bath  became  in  fome  meafure  frequented  by  people  of 
diftindlion.  Several  phyficians  had  prail'ed  the  falubrity 
of  the  wells;  and  the  amufements  were  put  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  mailer  of  the  ceremonies  ;  the  fecond  perfon 
appointed  to  which  office  was  Mr.  Nafli,  who  fet  up  a  band 
of  raulic,  and  the  company  very  fenfibly  increafed.  The 
city  of  Bath,  from  his  affiduity,  foon  became  the  theatre 
of  fummer-amufements  for  all  people  of  fafnion ;  and 
every  amufement  foon  improved  under  his  adminiftration. 
His  equipage  was  fumptuous,  and  he  ufed  to  travel  in  a 
poll-chariot  and  fix  greys,  with  out-riders,  footmen, 
French  horns,  and  every  other  appendage  of  expenfive 
parade.  Of  all  the  inltances  of  Naffi’s  bounty,  none  does 
him  more  real  honour  than  the  pains  he  took  in  eilablilh- 
ing  an  hol'pital  at  Bath.  It  is  with  regret  we  add  after 
this,  that,  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  he  wanted  that 
charity  which  he  had  never  refufed  to  any.  Pall  the  power 
of  giving  or  receiving  pleafure,  he  became  poor,  old,  and 
peevilh  ;  and,  indeed,  a  variety  of  caufes  concurred  to  em¬ 
bitter  his  departing  life.  He  died  in  St.  John’s  Court, 
Bath,  Feb.  3,  1761,  fincerely  regretted  by  the  city  to 
which  he  had  been  fo  long  and  fo  great  a  benefadlor. 
Jones's  Biographical  Di&l. 

NASH  POI'NT,  a  cape  in  the  Britiffi  Channel,  on  the 
fouth  coall  of  Wales,  and  county  of  Glamorgan.  Lat. 
51.23.N.  Ion. 4.  30.  W. 

NASHAU'N,  or  Naw'shawn,  a  fmall  illand  in  Buz¬ 
zard’s  Bay. 

NASHUA'Y,  a  river  of  New  Hampffiire,  which  runs 
into  the  Merrimack  three  miles  north  of  Dunltable. 

NASH'VILLE,  a  town  ofthellate  of  Tennaffee,on  the 
fouth  fide  of  Cumberland  River;  boats  of  twenty  tons 
are  navigated  between  this  place  and  New  Orleans.  Lat. 
37.  2.  N.  ion.  84.  12.  W. 

N  ASHWAC'TISH,  a  river  of  New  Brunfwick,  which 
runs  into  the  St.  John  in  lat.  46.  4.  N.  Ion.  66.46.  W. 

NASICOR'NOUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  unfits,  nofe,  and 
cornu,  horn.]  Having  a  horn  on  the  nofe. — Some  uni¬ 
corns  are  among  infedts ;  as  thofe  four  kinds  of  najicor- 
nons  beatles  defcribed  by  Moffetus.  Brown. 

NAS'ILOW,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna  :  fifty  miles  fouth-eall  of  Wilna. 

NAS'IMA,  a  town  of  Japan,  on  the  fouth  coall  of  Ni- 
phon.  Lat.  34.  26.  N.  Ion.  134.  S.  E. 

NAS'IMA,  a  fmall  illand  of  Japan,  in  the  ftrait  between 
Niphon  and  Xicoco. 

NAS'NO,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  illand  of  Niphon  : 
feventy  mi  es  north  of  Jedo. 

NASKATAPOO'R,  or  the  Town  of  Men  without 
Nofes.  See  Kiiirtipoor,  vol.  xi. 

NAS'KEAG  POI'NT,  a  cape  of  Hancock-county,  in 
the  Hate  of  Maine,  being  the  eallern  point  of  Penobfcot- 
bay,  in  the  town  of  Sedgwick. 

NAS'KOW,  a  town  of  Denmark,  fituated  on  the  well 
coall  of  the  illand  ofLaland,  of  which  it  is  the  capital;  it 
was  anciently  well  fortified,  but  is  now  only  encompafled 
with  a  wall.  It  is  a  town  of  the  middling  fize,  and  hand- 
•fomely  built.  The  inhabitants  are  wealthy,  and  trade  in 
the  produce  of  the  country,  which  is  very  fertile.  The 
Jews  are  allowed  the  public  exercife  of  theirreligion,  and 
have  a  lynagogue.  In  this  town  are  an  hol'pital  and  a 
grammar-lchool,  both  well  endowed.  Here  is  ailo  a 
pretty  good  harbour.  In  1420,  Nalkow'  fuffered  extremely 
by  fire  ;  in  1570,  it  was  plundered  by  the  Lubeckers  ;  and, 
in  1659,  it  furrendered  to  the  Swedes,  after  a  vigorous  re¬ 
finance  of  thirteen  weeks;  but  was  reltored  at  the  peace. 
Lat.  54.  51.  N.  Ion.  11.  5.  E. 

NA  SO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Demona : 
nine  miles  well  of  Patti. 
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NASONO'VA,  an  oftrog  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Tobollk,  on  the  Enifei :  320  miles  north-north-well  of 
Turuchanlk. 

NASO'W,  a  town  of  Pomerania :  eight  miles  north- 
eall  of  Curling. 

NASPATU C'KET.  See  Wanaspatucket. 

NASS'AFI,  the  furname  of  Nagmeddin  Abou  Hafs 
Omar  Ben  Mohammed,  a  celebrated  Muflulman  doctor, 
who  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  461,  or  A.  D. 
1069,  at  the  city  of  Nekfcheb,  called  by  the  Arabians 
Natfaf  or  NelTef,  in  that  part  of  thePerfian  territories  which 
lies  beyond  the  river  Gihon,  anciently  called  the  Oxus. 
He  was  one  of  the  mod  eminent  of  the  fedl  of  the  Hani- 
fites,  or  followers  of  Abou-Hanifah,  who  is  venerated  as 
the  principal  imam  or  chief  of  one  of  the  four  orthodox 
fedls  among  the  Mahometans.  He  is  fpoken  of  by  fuc- 
ceeding  writers  in  high  terms  of  praife;  and  has  the  titles 
given  to  him  of  “  Nag-m  Bddin  n  Almi/lat,  or  Star  of  the 
Faith  and  of  Religion;”  and  “  Mofti  Alginn  u  Alans,  or 
Sovereign  Dodlor  of  Genii  and  of  Men.”  He  died  at  Samar- 
cand,  in  the  year ,537  of  the  Hegira,  or  A.  D.  1123,  when 
he  was  about  the  age  of  fifty-four,  deeply  regretted  by  an 
immenfe  number  of  difciples,  who  refpefted  him  equally 
on  account  of  his  learning  and  piety.  To  him  are  attri¬ 
buted  nearly  a  hundred  treatifes  on  the  Muflulman  law 
and  traditions,  in  which  he  is  laid  to  have  condenfed  the 
excellences  of  550  preceding  writers. 

NASS'AFI,  the  furname  of Hafedheddin  Aboulbarakat 
Abdallah  Ben  Ahmed  Ben  Mahmoud,  another  famous 
Muflulman  doctor,  of  the  fame  country  with  the  preced¬ 
ing,  but  who  flouriffied  at  a  much  later  period.  The 
foundnefs  of  his  dodlrine,  and  the  exemplarinefs  of  his 
piety,  are  likewife  highly  commended  ;  and  his  writings 
on  law  and  religion  are  held  in  much  efteetn.  He  died  at 
Bagdat,  in  the  year  710  of  the  Hegira,  or  A.  D.  1291.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  Commentary  on  the  elder  Naflafi’s 
Works;  a  Commentary  on  the  five  books  of  the  Muflul- 
man  law;  and  two  pieces  on  the  metaphyiics  and  fcho- 
laftic  divinity  of  the  Mahometans.  D' Herbelot's  BibL 
Orient. 

NASSAR'RE  (Pablo  de  Zaragoza),  an  ecclefiaftic  and 
organill  of  the  royal  convent  in  that  city,  author  of  a 
treatife  on  mufic  in  Spanifli,  entitled  Fragmentos  Mujicos, 
in  four  parts,  or  diftindt  treatifes  ;  in  which  are  contained 
the  general  rules  neceflary  for  canto  fermo;  charadters  for 
time,  in  meafured  mufic;  counterpoint,  and  compolition, 
Madrid,  4to.  1 700. 

The  work  is  written  in  dialogue;  the  queftions  are  per¬ 
tinent,  and  the  anfwers  fuccindl  and  clear.  In  the  firft 
dialogue  on  canto  fermo,  examples  are  given,  in  Grego¬ 
rian  notes,  of  all  the  eight  modes  of  the  church.  In  the 
fecond  dialogue,  the  clefs,  characters  for  time,  and  their 
proportions  in  canto  figurato,  or  meafured  mufic,  are  ex¬ 
plained  ;  in  which  the  old  time-table  is  united  with  the 
new,  from  the  maxima  to  the  femi-q uaver.  A  confider- 
able  part  of  this  ledlion  is  now  ufelefs  in  practice,  unlefs 
in  decipheringvery  old  mufic.  In  the  third  dialogue,  the 
technical  terms  uled  in  counterpoint  are  defined,  and  its 
rules  explained.  In  this  part  of  the  work  the  author’s 
knowledge  of  the  hiftory  of  counterpoint  appears  to  be 
very  f’uperficial.  He  quotes  Bacchius  Senior  in  his  defi¬ 
nition.  All  his  examples  are  written  on  canto  fermo  on 
four  lines.  But  this  ledlion  advances  no  further  in  com- 
poiition  than  plain  counterpoint,  and  the  ufe  of  concords. 
In  the  fourth  dialogue,  however,  the  ufe  of  difcords,  pair¬ 
ing  notes,  and  ligatures,  or  binding-notes,  is  amply 
treated  ;  and  numerous  fltort  examples  of  fugue  on  Ample 
fubjedls  are  given,  but  none  of  canon  or  double  counter¬ 
point.  The  paflages  are  all  ecclefiaftical,  and  much  more 
ancient  than  the  date  of  the  book. 

NASS' AS,  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

NASSAU'.  See  Maurice,  vol.  xiv.  p.558,9. 

NASSAU',  a  principality  ot  Germany,  lituated  in  the 
Wetterau,  about  forty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  twenty- 
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eight  in  breadth.  Though  it  is  for  the  mod  part  woody 
and  mountainous,  yet  it  is  not  without  fine  arable  and 
meadow  land.  The  houfe  of  Naflau  is  defeended  from 
Ot'no,  lord  of  Lamenberg,  who  lived  in  the  ioth  century. 
The  founder  of  the  prefent  princes  of  Nafi'au  was  count 
Henry  1.  furnamed  the  Wealthy,  wdio  equally  left  to  his 
two  foils,  Walram  and  Otho  I.  the  wdiole  county  of 
Naflau ;  with  its  feudal,  patrimonial, and  hereditary,  lands. 
In  a  compaCV  of  partition,  made  in  the  year  1255,  they 
held  the  patrimonial  houfe  and  prefeClurate  of  Naflau, 
v  with  other  family-privileges,  in  an  indivilible  commu¬ 
nity  ;  hut  the  other  part  of  the  county  they  divided. 
Weilburg,  Wilbaden,  and  Idftein, became  WalranVs  part; 
and  Otho  I.  had  Siegen,  Dillenberg,  Herborn,  Beilitein, 
Hadamar,  and  Ems,  all  which  gave  diitinCtive  titles  to 
each  family.  The  prefent  reigning  princes  are  Nafi'au 
Weilburg,  Nafi'au  Diilenburg,  and  Nafi'au  Saarbruck 
Uiingen.  All  the  branches  are  named  from  the  principal 
towns  in  the  feveral  diftriCts. 

NASSAU',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Nafi'au  Dietz,  on  the  Lahn  ;  the  church  of  which  is  tiled  in 
common  both  by  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts.  On  the 
other  fide  of  the  river  facing  the  town,  and  on  a  high 
mountain,  formerly  flood  Naflauberg,  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  the  original  houfe  of  the  Nafi'au  family; 
hut  fin  ce  a  fief  of  Treves:  twenty-two  miles  north-wed 
of  Mentz  ;  twelve  fouth-eafl  of  Coblentz.  Lat.  50.  17. N. 
Ion.  7.  55.  E. 

NASSAU'  DI'ETZ.  This  county  is  fituated,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bufching,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine  ;  Be- 
renger  places  it  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia  ;  it  lies  on  the 
river  Lahn,  and  was  formerly  called  the  Golden  County, 
on  account  of  its  fertility.  It  was  a  fief  of  Treves,  having 
been  granted  to  the  archbifhop  of  that  city  by  the  empe¬ 
ror  Frederic  III.  in  fo  abfolute  a  manner,  that  the  pof- 
feflor  of  this  county  w:as  to  hold  it  as  a  fief  of  the  debtor 
of  Treves,  as  i  t, bad  before  been  held  of  the  emperor  and 
empire.  Dietz  is  the  capital. 

NASSAU',  a  fmall  town  of  America,  in  Dauphin 
county,  Pennfylvania  ;  containing  a  German  church,  and 
about  thirty-five  hottfes  ;  called  alio  Kerapilown. — A  river 
oil  the  coafl  of  Eafl  Florida,  which  runs  into  the  fea  in  lat. 
30.  44..  N.  Ion.  81.  4.2.  W. — A11  ifland  in  the  Eaft-Indian 
ocean,  fituated  welt  of  Sumatra';  about  fifty  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  This  ifland  and  Poggy  are  fometimes  called 
Nafi'au  Iflands,  and  fometimes  Poggy  Iflands.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  are  all  tattooed.  Lat.  3.  S.  Ion.  100.  W. — A  fea- 
port  town  of  Providence,  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands. — A 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Hohenloe;  four  miles 
north  of  Wieckerlheim. — A  mountain  of  the  iliand  of 
Jamaica ;  fifty  miles  wefl-north-wefl  of  Kingdom — A 
fmall  iliand  at  the  mouth  of  Byram  river,  in  Long-ifland 
Sound. — A  large  bay,  called  Spirito  Santo,  on  the  coalt  of 
Weft  Florida,  about  feventy  miles  from  north  to  fouth, 
in  which  are  feveral  iflands,  the  moll:  northerly  of  which 
is  Myrtle  ifland.  Lat.  27.  4.5.  to  28.  10.  N.  Ion.  82.  35.  to 
83.  W. — A  large  and  open  bay  on  the  fouth  coafi:  of  Terra 
del  Fuego  ifland  ;  eaft  of  Falfe  Cape  Horn,  which  forms 
the  weftern  limit  of  the  bay;  it  is  well  flieltered  from  the 
tempefls  of  the  ocean,  and  capable  of  holding  a  fleet  of 
Slips.  Lat.  55.  38.  S. — A  cape  on  the  coafi:  of  Surinam,  or 
north-ead  of  South  America,  north-north- weft  of  Ell'e- 
quibo  gulf,  and  the  eaft  point  of  the  entrance  into  the 
river  Puniaron.  Lat.  7.40.  N.  Ion.  59.  30.  W. — A  cape 
on  the  north  fliore  of  Terra  Firma,  in  South  America. — A 
road  011  the  coafi:  of  Welt  Florida,  weft  of  Mobile  bay, 
north  of  Ship  ifland,  and  within  the  north  erid  of  the 
Chandeleurs,  or  Myrtle  iflands.  This  is  one  of  the  bell 
roads,  molt  eafy  of  .accefs,  and  the  bell  flieltered  for  large 
vefl'els,  on  the  whole  coafi  of  Florida.  This  road  was  fil'd 
difeovered  by  Dr.  Daniel  Cox  of  New  Jerl'ey,  who  called 
it  Nafi'au  in  honour  of  the  reigning  prince,  William  III. 

NASSAU'VIA,  [fo  named  by  Commerfon  in  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  prince  of  Naflau,  who  is  laid  to  have  been  the 
companion  of  his  herborizing  excursions  about  the  llraits 
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of  Magellan.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  fy n genefia, 
order  polygamia-fegregata,  natural  order  compofitse, 
Linn,  ("cinarocephalas,  duff.)  Generic  charaders— Com¬ 
mon  calyx:  of  feveral  oblong  pungent  horizontal  leaves, 
furrounding  a  cylindrical  common  receptacle,  and  fepa- 
rating  the  tufts  of  flowers;  perianthium  double;  the 
outermod  of  three  linear-lanceolate  leaves;  inner  of^five 
larger  ones;  all  rather  fpinous-pointed.  Corolla:  com¬ 
pound,  tubular;  florets  four  or  five,  equal,  perfeCtJ  uni¬ 
form  ;  their  limb  two-lipped  ;  the  upper  with  three  teeth, 
ered ;  lower  with  two,  refiexed.  Stamina:  filaments 
five,  capillary ;  anthers  cohering,  acute,  about  equal  to 
the  limb.  Piftillum  :  germen  oblong,  fomewhat  quadran¬ 
gular,  comprefled  ;  flyle  thread-lhaped  ;  fligmas  linear, 
divaricated.  Pericarpium  :  none,  except  the  permanent 
calyx.  Seed  the  figure  of  the  germen  ;  down  of  four  or 
five  foft  white  deciduous  bridles,  fcarceiy  extending  be¬ 
yond  the  calyx.  Receptaculum  :  fmall,  naked .—Effential 
Character.  Flowers  in  an  oblong  head,  with  fitar-p  feales 
interfperfed ;  caiyx  four  or  five  flowered,  double;  the 
outer  of  three  leaves,  inner  of  five  ;  florets  tubular,  two¬ 
lipped;  down  Widly,  deciduus  ;  receptacle  naked. 

Naflauvia  fuaveoiens,  the  only  fpecies.  Native  of  the 
flraits  of  Magellan  ;  communicated  by  Jufiieuand  Thouin 
from  Commerfon's  Herbarium.  The  root  appears  to  be 
perennial.  Stems  decumbent  at  the  bale,  then  ered,  a 
fpan  high,  leafy,  with  a  few  fiiort  iateral  branches.  Leaves 
fefiile,  ovate,  acute,  ribbed,  lmooth,  crowded,  deeply 
toothed,  or  almod  pinnatifid,  in  their  upper  part. 
Flowers  terminating,  the  main  flem,  in  a  denle  oblong 
downy  head,  whole  outer  feales  are  broaded,  all  of  them 
being  entire  and  tingle-ribbed  ;  in  which  characters,  and 
their  downinefs,  they  did'er  from  the  foliage.  The  whole 
plant  has  much  of  the  afpeft  of  a  tuflilago,  or  butter-bur, 
in  its  flowers  ;  but  the  foliage  is  totally  diflimilar,  both  in 
form,  fize,  and  fituation,  to  every  fpecies  of  that  genus,  a* 
is  likewite  the  frudlification.  This  herb  is  faid  to  be  de¬ 
lightfully  fragrant;  but  nothing  of  that  kind  is  percep¬ 
tible  in  our  dried  fpecimens. 

NASS'ENFUSS,  or  Mokronog,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of 
Carniola:  five  miles  north  of  Rudolfswerth. 

NASS'ENFELS,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality 
of  Aichflatt :  four  miles  north  of  Neuberg,  and  five  louth 
of  Aichflatt. 

NASS'IA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Sma- 
land :  eighteen  miles  ead-fouth-ead  of  Jonkioping. 

NASS'IG,a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg :  five  mile® 
fouth  of  Konigftiofen  in  der  Grabfeld. 

NASS'IR-ED'DIN,  the  furname  of  Mohammed  Ben 
Haflan,  or  Ben  Mohammed  al-Thoudi,  a  very  celebrated 
philofopher,  altronomer,  and  various  writer,  among  the 
Mahometans.  He  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
59 7,  or  A.  D.  1182;  but  in  what  place  or  country  we  are 
not  informed.  He  cultivated  literature  and  the  fciences 
with  great  l’uccefs,  and  is  characterized  by  Ebn  Khalekan 
as  “  the  dodtor  who  had  acquired  thehighed  reputation 
in  all  branches  of  knowledge.”  He  is  frequently  called, 
by  way  of  eminence,  “  Khouageh,  or  the  Mafier.”  Ho- 
lagou,  emperor,  of  the  Moguls,  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  all  the  philofophers  and  aflronomers  whom  he  had 
given  directions  for  iparing  amidfl  the  wars  of  depreda¬ 
tion  which  he  carried  on  againd  the  Mahometans  ;  and 
he  created  him  director,  or  luperintendant,  of  the  re¬ 
venues  of  all  the  colleges  in  the  cities  of  which  he  be¬ 
came  mailer.  Afterwards  he  affigned  him  the  city  of 
Maragah,  in  the  Perfian  province  of  Aiderbeitzan  ;  and 
commanded  him  to  prepare  thofe  adronomical  tables 
which  have  reached  our  time,  and  were  called  Imperial , 
or  Ilehhauik,  after  the  emperor’s  title  of  Ilklian.  Naflir 
Eddin  alfo  publilhed  the  mod  edeemed  Mahometan 
editions,  with  commentaries,  of  Euclid’s  Elements  of 
Geometry,  and  the  Spherics  of  Theodoltus  and  Menelaus, 
in  the  years  663  and  670  of  the  Hegira,  or  A.  D.  1246  and 
1253;  a  treatife  on  moral  fubjeCts,  entitled  Akhlak  al- 
Najferi ;  and  another  on  economics  and  politics,  entitled 
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Al-MenzeTi  and  AIc-Mcdeni.  Nadir  Eddin  died  in  the 
year  674  of  the  Hegira,  or  A.  D.  1254.,  according  to  fome 
writers;  hut  others  afiign  his  death  to  the  year  687  of  the 
Hegira,  or  A  D.  1269.  D' Herbelot's  JBibl.  Orient. 

NASSIRABAD',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude: 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Manickpour. 

NASSIT'ZA,  a  town  of  Sclavonia :  feventeen  miles 
north  ofBrod,and  twenty-five  weft  of  Eizek. 

NASSO'GNE,  late  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  (now  difi’evered)  Sambre  and  Meule,  containing 
801  inhabitants. 

NASS'UCK,  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Gnzerat  :  128 
miles  welt  of  Aurangabad,  and  ninety-five  fouth-fouth- 
vveft  of  Surat.  Lat.  19.  50.  N.  Ion.  73.  49.  E. 

NASSUR  ABAD',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Allahabad ; 
fix  miles  fiouth  of  Jionpour. 

NAST,  a  famous  arrift  in  porcelain,  was  born  in  1754 
at  Ragalburg  in  Stiria,  but  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his 
life  in  France.  When  he  came  to  Paris  for  the  purpofe 
of  feeking  a  livelihood,  he  had  neither  money  nor  friends ; 
and  could  not  even  fpeak  the  language  of  the  people  on 
whom  his  exiftence  now  depended.  In  this  deplorable 
fituation  he  fell  fick  immediately  after  his  arrival,  and  was 
carried  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where  for  the  firlt  time  he  found 
real  comfort  in  a  foreign  land.  The  pious  filters,  who 
performed  the  duty  of  nurfes  in  that  inllitution,  received 
the  ftrangerlike  a  brother:  their  kind  attentions  operated 
fo  beneficially  on  both  mind  and  body,  that  he  fpeedily 
recovered,  and  quitted  the  hofpital  with  feelings  of  the 
warmeft  gratitude.  He  had  now  to  think  of  the  means  of 
earning  his  bread.  He  had  previoufly  learned  no  trade, 
but  poft’efted  a  capacity  for  any  thing.  Chance  brought 
him  acquainted  with  a  countryman  of  his,  who  was  a 
journeyman  ladler;  and  Nall  became  a  fadler  too.  He 
fioon  found  this  employment  too  mechanical ;  his  ingeni¬ 
ous  mind  required  a  higher  and  a  wider  fphere.  A  fecond 
accident  gained  him  accefs  to  a  porcelain-mannfaCtory  at 
Vincennes,  where  he  obtained  work.  From  this  time  he 
devoted  all  his  thoughts  to  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  ; 
and  ftudied  with  the  greateft  aftiduity  the  chemical  and 
mechanical  procefles  belonging  to  it ;  and,  as  it  could  not 
efcape  him  that  the  forms  of  porcelain  are  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  and  dependent  on  tafte  for  the  arts,  he  felt 
the  neceftity  of  learning  to  draw  ;  and  therefore  fpent  the 
daily  hours  of  reft  which  his  employment  allowed  him,  in 
attending  a  drawing-fehool  where  gratuitous  inftruCtion 
was  given.  In  like  manner  he  exercifed  himfelf  in  turn¬ 
ing  and  modelling,  that  he  might  make  himfelf  complete 
mafter  of  his  trade.  At  the  lame  time  he  made  chemical 
experiments,  and  by  incelfant  diligence  foon  became  a 
Ikilful  workman.  His  laboratory  was  a  wretched  garret, 
which  ferved  him  likewife  for  a  lodging ;  and  he  lived 
upon  little  elfe  than  bread  and  water.  His  productions 
fell  into  the  hands  ofperfons  capable  of  appreciating  their 
merits.  M.  Prouft,  the  eminent  chemilt,  one  of  his  early 
patrons,  formed  a  correCt  notion  of  his  great  inventive 
talents.  Being  commiftiorred  by  the  Spanilh  ambaflador 
to  look  out  for  a  perfon  to  eftablilh  a  porcelain-manufac¬ 
tory  in  Spain,  he  immediately  thought  of  Naft,  and  made 
him  the  offer.  Naft  accepted  it,  on  condition  that  he 
Ihould  be  paid  for  his  little  (lock,  which  he  eftimated  at 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  francs,  and  allowed  his 
travelling  expenles.  The  Spanilh  government  difplayed 
in  this  negociation  the  dilatorinels  inherent  in  the  na¬ 
tional  character.  Several  months  elapfed  before  the  con- 
fent  of  the  court  of  Madrid  arrived.  Meanwhile  the  in- 
duftrious  Naft  had  confiderably  increafed  the  value  of  his 
flock,  and  now  demanded  twice  as  much  for  it  as  before. 
It  was  necefiary  to  write  again  to  Madrid  on  the  fubjeCt. 
Several  months  again  palled ;  and,  when  the  Spanilh  go¬ 
vernment  at  length  fignifted  its  acquiefcence,  Nall’s  fitu¬ 
ation  at  Paris  had  fo  far  improved,  and  opened  to  him  fo 
flattering  a  profpeCt,  that  he  determined  not  to  turn  his 
back  upon  it,  but  to  remain  where  he  was.  This  prudent 
refolution  he  never  had  caufe  to  repent,  Nall’s  porcelain 
Vol.  XVI.  No.  113S. 
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foon  became  celebrated  in  France,  and  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  ;  it  was  exported  to  every  part  of  Europe,  and  at 
the  public  exhibitions  never  failed  to  excite  univerfal 
admiration.  Several  medals  were  adjudged  to  him  by 
the  government ;  and  he.  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Arts  at  Paris.  To 
M.  Naft,  indeed,  France  owed  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  obtain  porcelain  at  a  very  low  price,  as  well  for  com¬ 
mon  ule  as  for  every  purpofe  of  luxury.  He  thus  ob¬ 
tained  a  rapid  and  certain  fide  fot  his  wares,  and  re.ifecl  his 
ellablilhment  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  greateft  in  Europe, 
Naft  retained  through  life  the  induftry  and  frugality  cha- 
rafteriltic  of  his  nation,  and  behaved  like  a  father  to  all 
his  dependents.  With  the  fruits  of  his  induftry  he  pur- 
chafed  a  fine  eftate  a  few  miles  from  Paris.  When  bread 
was  dear,  he  had  the  conlideration  to  allow  the  men  fo 
much  as  they  were  obliged  to  pay  for  it  above  the  ufual 
price.  He  confequently  polfelfed  the  attachment  of  all 
his  work-people;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  kind 
treatment  of  them  contributed  much  to  the  flourilhing 
ftate  of  his  concern.  Hediedin  1817. 

NAS'TADT,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  county  of 
Catzenelnbogen  :  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Coblentz,  and 
twenty-two  north-w’eft  of  Mentz.  Lat.  50.  10.  N.  Ion. 
7.48.  E. 

NAS'TILY,  itdv.  [from  nafty.~\  Dirtily;  filthily  ;  nau- 
feoully. — The  molt  pernicious  infection  next  the  plague,  is 
the  fmell  of  the  jail,  when  prifoners  have  been  long  and 
clofe  and  niijtily  kept.  Bacon's  N.IJji. — Obfcenely ;  grofsly. 

NAS'TINESS,/  Dirt ;  filth. — This  cauled  the  feditious 
to  remain  within  their  llation,  which  by  reafon  of  the 
naftinefs  of  the  beaftly  multitude,  might  more  fitly  be 
termed  a  kennel  than  a  Camp.  Hayward. 

Haughty  and  huge  as  high  Dutch  bride, 

Such  najiinejs  and  fo  much  pride 

Are  oddly  join’d  by  fate.  Swift. 

Obfcenity;  groflhefs  of  ideas. — Their  naftinefs,  their  dull 
obfeene  talk  and  ribaldry,  cannot  but  be  very  r.aufeous 
and  offenfive  to  any  who  does  not  baulk  his  own  reafon, 
out  of  love  to  their  vice.  South. — A  divine  might  have 
employed  his  pains  to  better  purpofe,  than  in  thenajlinefs 
of  Plautus  and  Ariftophanes.  Dryden. 

NASTISTAK',  an  ifiand  of  Ruffia,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena,  about  eighty  miles  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth, 
Lat.  71.  44.  to  72.  50.  N.  Ion.  1 1 5. 40.  to  1 19.  34.  E. 

NASTO'LA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Tavaftland  :  forty-feven  miles  eaft  of  Tavallthus. 

NASTUR'TIUM.  See  Arabis,  Cardamine,  Coch- 
learia,  Heliophila,  Iberis,  Lepidium,  Myagrum, 
Panax,  Sisymbrium,  Thlaspi,  and  Vella. 

NAS'TUS,  f  in  botany,  a  name  borrowed  by  Juftieu 
from  the  antient  Greeks,  whofe  v.a.Xu.y.oc  raro?,  however, 
is  deferibed  as  having  a  folid  Item,  ufieful  for  making 
arrows;  whereas  the  plant  of  Juftieu  is  no  other  than  the 
bamboo,  or  Arundo  bambos  of  Linnaeus,  well  known  to 
have  hollow  Items  and  branches,  on  which  its  peculiar 
ufe,  for  many  domeftic  purpofes,  greatly  depends.  Hence 
Retzius,  finding  this  valuable  plant  a  diftinCt  genus  from 
Arundo,  called  it  Bambos,  altered  by  Schreber  into 
Bambusa.  Gmelin,  in  his  edition  of  Linnaeus,  vol.  ii. 
p.  579,  has  Bambus,  and  in  the  next  page  Nastus,  with 
a  ftrange  mifconception  of  characters,  for  the  very  lame 
thing.  Upon  referring  back  to  Arundo,  vol.  ii.  we  find 
that  all  the  lpecies  of  bamboo  then  known  are  included 
in  that  article;  but,  for  thofe  who  choofe  to  diltinguifli 
the  bamboos  more  particularly  from  the  reeds,  the  generic 
characters  of  the  former  are  given  under  the  word  Bam¬ 
busa,  in  the  lame  volume. 

NAS'TY,  adj.  [m/Js,  Germ,  nat,  Belg.  nazzo,  Franc, 
humid,  wet ;  natjan,  Goth,  to  wet.]  Dirty;  filthy ;  fordid ; 
nauieous;  polluted. — Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  anfwer  to 
Luther,  has  thrown  out  the  greateft  heap  of  najly  language 
that  perhaps  ever  was  put  together.  Atterbury. — A  nice 
man  is  a  man  of  nafly  ideas.  Swift. — Obfcer.e  ;  lewd. 
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NASUD'DEN,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  64.  4.  N.  Ion.  20.  44.  E. 

NA'TA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Zante:  feven  miles 
north-weft  of  Zante. 

NA'TA,  or  St.  Ja'go  de  Na'ta  de  los  Cavalle'ros, 
a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of  Panama, 
founded  in  the  year  1517,  by  Gafpard  d’Efpinofa.  The 
inhabitantsarea  mixture  ofSpaniards  and  Indians.  The 
town  is  lituated  on  the  bay  of  Panama,  fifty  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Panama.  Lat.  8.  35.  N.  Ion.  81.6.  W. 

NATACHQUO'IN,  a  river  of  Labrabor,  which  runs 
into  the  fea  in  lat.  50.  25.  N.  Ion.  Co.  45.  W. 

NA'TAL,  adj.  [Fr.  from natalis,  Lat.]  Native;  relating 
to  nativity.— Since  the  time  of  Henry  HI.  pri Sices’  chil¬ 
dren  took  names  from  their  vatal  places,  as  Edward  of 
Carnarvon,  Thomas  of  Brotherton.  Camden. 

Propitious  ftar!  whofe  facred  power 
Prefided  o’er  the  monarch’s  natal  hour, 

Thy  radiant  voyages  for  ever  run.  Prior. 

NA'TAL,  f.  [ natalis ,  Lat.]  Time  and  place  of  na¬ 
tivity.  Not  in  vj'c. 

Why  Should  not  we  with  joy  refound  and  fing 
The  blefled  natal s  of  our  heavenly  king. 

Fitz-gcffry's  EUffe'd  Birthday,  1634. 

NATAL',  a  country  of  Africa,  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft 
of  Caffraria,  fo  called  by  the  Portuguefe,  w  ho  difcovered 
it  on  Chriftmas-day,  1498.  Several  capes  or  promontories 
of  this  country  are  called  Point  Natal,  the  principal  of 
which  is  fituated  in  lat.  32.  S.  Ion.  27.  19.  E. 

NATAL',  a  river  of  Africa,  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  country  of  Natal,  and  runs  into  the  In¬ 
dian  Sea  in  lat.  29.  30.  S.  Ion.  29.  E. 

NATAL',  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian  Sea.  Lat.  8.  30.  S. 
Ion.  47.  5.  E. 

NATAL',  a  cape  and  town  on  the  fouth  fliore  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  Brazil.  On  the 
point  which  forms  the  cape  is  the  Fortalazu  des  tres  Mag-os, 
or  Caftleof  the  Three  Kings.  The  town  of  Natal  is  three 
leagues  from  the  caftle,  before  which  is  good  anchorage 
for  Ships  in  four  to  five  fathoms’  water,  well  fecured  from 
winds. 

NATAL',  the  name  of  an  English  fettlement  in  the 
country  of  Batta,  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  called  alfo 
Natar.  The  English  fettled  here  about  the  year  1752, 
and  formed  connexions  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It 
is  inhabited  by  perfons  fettled  there  for  the  convenience 
of  trade,  from  the  neigbouring  countries  of  Acheen,  Ron, 
and  Menangeabow ;  and  by  their  concourfe  and  traffic  it 
is  become  populous  and  rich.  A  large  quantity  of  gold 
is  procured  from  the  country,  fome  of  the  mines  lying 
within  ten  miles  of  the  faftory,  and  a  considerable  vent  is 
found  for  imported  goods.  Like  other  Malay  towns  it  is 
governed  by  Dattoos,  one  of  whom  is  Styled  Dattoo 
Bulfar,  or  “  chief  magistrate,”  and  his  fway  is  very  great. 
Marfden's  Sumatra. 

NATA'LIS,  Natalis  Dies,  or  Natalitium,  f.  pro¬ 
perly  fignifies  a  man’s  birth-day.  The  word  was  firft  ufed 
among  the  heathens,  to  lignify  the  feaft  held  on  the 
anniverfary  of  the  birth-day  of  an  emperor;  whence  it 
came,  in  time,  to  Signify  any  fort  of  feaft.  And  accor¬ 
dingly,  in  the  Fafti,  w  e  meet  with  natalis  Jolis,  natalis 
iuviSti,  See.  The  primitive  Christians,  finding  the  word 
thus  established,  ufed  it  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  hence 
we  meet  in  the  ancient  martyrologiils  with  natalis  ca/ycis, 
for  the  feaft  of  the  fupper,  or  Maundy  Thurfday  ;  natalis 
cathedra,  for  the  pontificate  of  St.  Peter  ;  natalis  or  nata¬ 
litium  of  Such  a  church,  for  the  feaft  of  the  dedication. 
The  word genethlion  is  ufed  by  the  Greeks  in  the  fame  Senfe. 

NATA'LIS  (Michael,)  a  Dutch  engraver  of  Some  repu¬ 
tation,  was  born  at  Liege  in  the  year  1589.  He  was 
inftrufted  in  drawing  by  Joachim  Sandrart ;  but  learned 
therudimentsofengravingat  Antwerp  of  Charles  Mallery. 
From  Antwerp  he  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he  joined 
Cornelius  Bloeinart,  Theodore  Matliam,  and  Regnier 
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Perfyn,  (all  artifts  from  the  Low  Countries,)  and  affifted 
them  in  completing  the  Statues  and  bufts  of  the  Jultinian 
gallery,  confiding  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  prints.  Stimu¬ 
lated  by  emulation,  and  affifted  in  his  Studies  by  Bloeinart, 
Natalis  now  made  confiderable  progrels  in  his  art.  He 
engraved  many  other  plates  from  the  pictures  of  the  great 
mailers  of  Italy;  and,  after  his  return  to  Flanders,  was 
invited  to  Paris,  where  he  resided  a  confiderable  time. 
Natalis  engraved  fomewliat  in  the  Style  of  Bioemart  :  his 
prints  have  merit;  yet  the  Square-grained  mode  of  execu¬ 
tion,  to  which  he  was  partial,  does  not  happily  exprefs 
fleSh  or  drapery,  but  is  rather  adapted  to  the  reprefentation 
of  Stone.  When  he  quitted  this  open  Square  manner, 
which  was  very  Seldom,  his  prints  were  mellow  andfoft; 
but  the  heads  of  his  figures  want  character,  and  the  other 
extremities  are  but  indifferently  drawn.  Pie  combined 
his  initials  occasionally  in  the  two  modes  represented  in 
the  preceding  engraving  of  Nardus,  p.  581. 

NATALI'TIAL,  adj.  [iiatalitius,  Lat.]  Given  at  the 
day  of  one’s  nativity  ;  conSecrated  at  the  nativity  of  a 
perfon. — We-read  in  the  life  of  Virgil,  how  far  his  nalili- 
tial  poplar  had  outstripped  the  relt  of  its  contemporaries. 
Evelyn. 

NATAN'GEN,  or  Old  Natangen,  a  province  of 
Pruffia,  bounded  on  the  north-eaft  and  eaft  by  the  Pregel, 
on  the  South  by  Ermeland,  and  on  the  w'eft  by  the  Frifche 
Haft*.  This  country  is  populous  and  well  cultivated;  and 
confifts  partly  of  arable  and  partly  of  meadow  land  ;  fo 
that  agriculture  and  grazing  turn  to  good  account. 
Though  the  foil  is  in  fome  parts  very  Stony,  yet  it  pro¬ 
duces  better  corn  than  Samiand  or  Little  Lithuania.  It  is 
alfo  well  wooded,  and  yields  all  forts  of  game  and  plenty 
of  fifti.  Brandenburg  is  the  capital. 

NATAS'KA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiev:  fourteen* miles  fouth  of  Bialacerkiew. 

NATA'  riON,  /.'  \_natatio,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  fwimming., 
— In  progreffive  motion,  the  arms  and  legs  move  fuccei'- 
fively,  but  in  notation  both  together.  Brown's  Vu/g.  Err. 

NA'TATORY,  adj.  enabling  to  Swim. — When  they, 
feel  the  necelfity  of  Sleep,  their  natatory  bladder  is  much 
inflated:  they  can  fuppoit  themfelves  at  different  heights 
by  their  levity  only.  Brit.  Crit. 

NATCH,  f.  [corrupted  perhaps  from  notch.  Malone.] 
That  part  of  the  ox  which  lies  near  the  tail  or  rump, 
between  the  two  loins.  Fitzherbert's  Hujbandry. — Width 
(of  a  cow)  at  the  nache  fourteen  inches.  Marjhall. 

NATCH'EZ,  a  powerful  nation  of  Indians,  who  for¬ 
merly  inhabited  the  country  on  the  eaft  Side  of  the 
Miffiffippi ;  about  lat.  31.40.  N.  Nothing  now  remains 
of  this  nation  but  the  name,  by  which  the  country  is  Hill 
denominated.  The  Creeks,  or  ivlufkokulges,  (See  p.  401.) 
role  upon  its  ruins.  I  he  French  completed  their  destruc¬ 
tion  in  1730. 

The  tribe  of  the  Natchez,  according  to  Dr.  Robertfon, 
(Hilt,  of  Amer.  vol  ii.)  had  advanced  (as  well  as  the 
people  of  Bogota)  beyond  the  other  uncultivated  nations 
of  America  in  their  ideas  of  religion,  as  weli  as  in  their 
political  institutions.  The  Sun  was  the  chief  objeft  of 
religious  worfhip  among  the  Natchez.  In  their  temples, 
which  were  conltrufted  with  Some  magnificence,  and  de¬ 
corated  with  various  ornaments,  according  to  their  mode 
of  architecture,  they  preserved  a  perpetual  fire,  as  the 
purelt  emblem  of  their  divinity.  Ministers  were  appoint¬ 
ed  to  watch  and  feed  this  facred  flame.  The  firft  funftion 
of  the  great  chief  of  the  nation,  every  morning,  was  an  aft 
of  obedience  to  the  fun  ;  and  festivals  returned  at  Slated 
SeaSons,  which  were  celebrated  by  the  whole  community 
with  folemn  but  unbloody  rites.  On  the  deceaSe  of  their 
cazique  or  chief,  a  certain  number  of  his  wives,  of  his 
favourites,  and  of  his  Slaves,  were  put  to  death,  and  in¬ 
terred  together  with  him,  that  he  might  appear  with  the 
fame  dignity  in  his  future  Station,  and  be  waited  upon  by 
the  (lime  attendants.  Many  of  the  deceaSed  perfon’s 
retainers  offered  themfelves  as  voluntary  viftims,  and 
courted  the  privilege  of  accompanying  their  departed 
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uiafter,  as  a  high  diftintftion.  Others,  however,  laboured 
to-  avoid  their  doom,  and  feveral  hived  their  lives  by  flying 
to  the  woods.  As  the  Indian  Bramins  give  an  intoxicat¬ 
ing  draught  to  the  women  who  are  to  be  burnt  together 
with  the  bodies  of  their  hufbands,  which  renders  them 
infenflble  of  their  approaching  fate,  the  Natchez  obliged 
their  viftims  to  (wallow  feveral  large  pills  of  tobacco, 
which  produce  a  iimilar  effeft. 

NATCH'EZ,  the  principal  town  of  the  Mifliflippi  terri¬ 
tory,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Miffiffi;*pi ;  300  miles  north 
of  New  Orleans  by  water,  150  by  the  lake  road.  It  has 
a  Roman-catholic  church,  and  is  defended  by  a  fort. 
Lat.  31.  31.  N. 

As  Natchez  is  likely  to  become  a  metropolis  of  the  back 
fettlements,  a  centre  of  adminiffration,  of  literature,  and 
of  traffic,  we  (hall  here  fubjoin  a  brief  account  of  its  pro¬ 
ductions.  The  ftaple-commodify  is  cotton,  which  the 
country  produces  in  great  abundance,  and  of  good  qua¬ 
lity.  The- manufacture  of  calico,  and  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  were  carried  on  with  fpirit  fome  years  ago;  but 
they  have  both  given  way  to  the  culture  of  cotton.  The 
country  produces  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  equal,  if  not 
fuperior,  to  that  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
time  of  planting  is  from  the  beginning  of  March  until 
the  beginning  of  July.  The  cotton  is  generally  planted 
in  the  latter  end  of  February  and  the  beginning  of  March. 
Rye,  which  has  been  attempted  has  fucceeded  in  fome 
places;  but  wheat  has  failed.  Apples  and  cherries  are 
fcarce  ;  but  peaches,  plums,  and  rigs,  are  very  abundant. 
The  vegetables  of  the  Middle  States  generally  fucceed 
here.  The  fugar-cane  has  been  tried,  but  its  effeCts  have 
not  been  fully  afcertained.  From  the  great  number  of 
artificial  mounds  of  earth  vifible  through  the  whole  fettle- 
ment  of  Natchez,  it  mud,  at  fome  former  period,  have 
been  well  peopled;  befides,  in  all  parts  where  new  planta¬ 
tions  are  opened,  broken  Indian  earthen-ware  is  found  ; 
fome  of  the  pieces  being  in  tolerable  prefervation,  and 
retaining  diftinClly  the  original  ornaments  ;  but  none  of  it 
appears  to  have  ever  been  glazed. 

NATCH'IKIN,  a  town  of  Kamtfchatka.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  is  a  medicinal  fpring:  thirty  miles  ealt  of  Bol- 
cheretfk. 

NATCH'ING-TONG',  a  town  of  Corea:  eighteen 
miles  weft-north -weft  of  Han. 

NATCHITOCK'ES.  See  Nachitoches,  p.  501. 

NATCHITOCH'ES,  or  Nachitoches,  a  name  given 
to  Red  River  in  Louifiana,  which  runs  into  the  Mifliflippi 
in  lat.  31.  15.  N.  Ion.  91.  47.  W. 

NAT'CHUS,  a  town  of  the  Hate  of  Georgia.  Lat.  33. 
27.  N.  Ion.  86.  40.  V/. 

NATE'CO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bam- 
bouk  :  one  hundred  miles  fout’h-eaft  of  Galam. 

NA'TELY,  a  village  in  Hampfliire,  north-eaft  of  Ba- 
fingftoke. 

NA'TENS,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  : 
fixty  miles  north  of  Ifpahan,  and  fifty  eaft  of  Coufar. 

NAT'ERNBACH,  a  town  of  Auftria:  eight  miles  weft- 
north-weft  of  Efferding. 

NAT'ERNBERG,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Bavaria,  near 
the  Danube  :  two  miles  weft  of  Deckendorf,  and  nine 
north-north-weft  of  Ofterhofen. 

NA'TERS,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  Valais.  Near 
it  are  the  ruins  of  a  caftle  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Flue,  or  Super  Saxo.  This  family,  one  of  the 
moft  powerful  of  the  republic,  viewing  with  jealou-fy  and 
dilcontent  the  bifhop’s  afcendency,  railed  againft  the  fee 
for  a  feries  of  years  much  trouble  and  inquietude  ;  till  at 
laft,  having  gained  fufficient  influence,  it  cauled  the 
famous  cardinal  Matthew  Schinner,  the  then  bifhop  of 
Sion,  to  be  expelled  from  the  Valais,  at  the  dole  of  the 
fixteenth  century.  Neverthelefs,  this  prelate,  who  was 
no  lefs  aftive  than  ambitious,  pofleffing  eloquence  and  a 
moft  intriguing  mind,  who  had  likewife  unfortunately 
promoted  the  Ihedding  of  much  of  the  Valaifan  blood  in 
wfelefs  military  expeditions  in  the  Milanefe,  found  means 
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to  reinftate  himfelf  in  the  diocefe ;  and,  by  way  of  retali¬ 
ation,  expelled  in  his  turn  this  very  family  of  the  Flues, 
and  took  pofleflion  of  their  eftates.  This  place  is  twenty- 
nine  miles  eaft  of  Sion. 

NATEW',  a  town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol  :  fix  miles 
weft-fouth-weft  of  Infpruck. 

NA'THAN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  : 
fixty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Ifpahan. 

NA'EHAN,  [Heb.  a  gift.]  A  famed  prophet,  and  a 
confident  of  king  David.  Not  long  after  David’s  advance-- 
ment  to  the  throne  of  Ifrael,  he  intended  to  build  a  tem¬ 
ple  for  the  Lord.  Nathan, -without  waiting  the  divine 
direction,  encouraged  him  to  do  it ;  but,  foon  after,  was 
direfted  of  God  to  forbid  him,  and  tell  him  that  that 
work  was  divinely  allotted  to  his  fon  and  fuccefior.  Some 
years  after,  when  David  had  defiled  Bathflieba,  and  mur¬ 
dered  her  hufoand,  Nathan,  directed  of  God,  reproved 
him.  He  told  him  a  parable  of  a  man  who  had  a  great 
many  flocks  and  herds  of  his  own,  and  yet,  when  his 
friend  came  to  vifit  him,  he  by  force  took  from  a  poor 
neighbour  his  only  lamb,  which  was  very  dear  to  him,  to 
entertain  his  friend.  With  great  indignation,  David 
replied,  that  fuch  a  perfon  (hould  be  obliged  to  reftore 
fourfold  to  the  poor  man,  and  then  be  put  to  death.  Na¬ 
than  told  him  that  he  himfelf  was  the  guilty  criminal  ; 
for  he  had  defiled  Bathflieba,  the  only  wife  of  Uriah,  and 
had  murdered  him.  When  Adonijah  attempted  to  fettle 
himfelf  on  the  throne,  Nathan  and  Bathflieba,  by  his 
direftion,  prevented  it;  and  he  and  Benaiah,  and  others, 
were  immediately  appointed  to  crown  Solomon.  2  Sam. 
vii.  xii.  1  Kings  i.  Nathan  and  Gad  wrote  the  hiftory  of 
David  ;  probably  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel,  and  lalfc 
part  of  the  Firft.  He  and  others  wrote  the  hiftory  of 
Solomon.  1  Chrrn.  xxix.  29.-  2  Ckron.  ix.  xxvii.  But 
whether  this  Nathan  was  the  father  of  Azariah  and 
Zabud,  who  were  officers  of  dignity  under  Solomon,  (t 
Kings,  iv.  5.)  we  know  not. 

NA'THAN  (Ben-Jechiel-Ben- Abraham),  a  learned 
rabbi  who  flouriftied  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  prefi- 
dent  of  the  Jewilh  academy  at  Rome,  and  died  in  the  year 
1 106.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  “  Haruc/i,  or 
Set  in  Order;”  being  a  Talmudical  diftionary  ;  in  which 
all  the  terms  of  the  Talmud  are  alphabetically  arranged  } 
the  pages  from  which  they  are  taken  quoted  in  the  mar¬ 
gin  ;  and  the  whole  explained  in  a  very  copious  manner. 
Of  this  work  the  elder  Buxtorf  frequently  availed  him¬ 
felf,  without  duly  acknowledging  his  obligations.  It  was 
firft  printed  at  Pefaro,  in  1515,  folio;  and  afterwards 
underwent  impreflions  at  Venice,  in  1531,  1553,  and  1653  ; 
at  Bafil,  in  1599  ;  at  Amfterdam,  in  1655,  with  additions 
by  rabbi  Benjamin  Mufapliia  ;  and  at  Paris,  in  1629,  folio, 
greatly  enlarged  by  Philip  Aquino,  under  the  title  of, 
“  Didfionarium  Hebrseo-Chaldaeo-Thalmudico-Rabbini- 
cum.” 

NA'THAN  (Ifaac),  a  learned  rabbi  who  flouriftied  iu 
the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  the  firft  Jew  who  made  a 
Hebrew  Concordance  to  the  Bible;  on  which  *he  was 
occupied  from  the  year  1438  to  1445.  This  work,  he 
acknowledges  in  the  preface,  was  not  his  own  compilation, 
but  for  the  moft  part  copied  from  Latin  concordances  ;  lo 
that  the  Jews  are  indebted  to  Chriftians  for  the  works  of 
this  nature  which  they  poflefs.  Our  author  entitled  his 
performance  Muir  Nctib,  or  Light  to  the  Path.  It  was 
firft  printed  at  Venice  by  Bombergue,  in  1 524,  folio  ;  after¬ 
wards  in  a  more  correft  Hate,  with  a  Talmudical  index, 
at  Bafil,  by  Froben,  in  1581,  folio;  and  at  Rome  in  1622, 
under  the  care  of  Marius  a  Calafio,  of  the  order  of  friars 
minors,  and  profefl’or  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in  four 
volumes,  folio,  ftill  further  correfted  ;  and  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  Chaldee  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  a  Latin  verfion 
of  the  words,  and  fuch  Syriac  and  Arabic  words  as  are 
fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  Hebrew  roots,  &c.  The 
moft  complete  and  valuable  edition  of  it  is  that  of  Bux- 
torf  the  elder,  which  was  publifhed  by  his  fon  at  Bafil,  in 
1632,  folio.  An  edition  of  this  work  was  publifhed  at 
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London,  in  1747,  by  William  Romaine,  A.M.  in  four 
volumes,  folio;  but  its  reputation  for  correftnefs  does 
not  (land  fo  high  in  the  learned  world  as  to  fuperfede 
thofe  of  Rome  and  Bafil.  Rabbi  Nathan  alfo  left  behind 
him  fome  fmaller  pieces  in  manufcript. 

NA'THAN,  furnamed  Nata-Spira,  from  the  city  of 
Spires,  where  he  was  probably  born,  a  celebrated  rabbi 
in  the  feventeenth  century.  He  became  chief  of  the 
fynagogue  at  Cracow,  where  he  died  in  1633,  at  the  age 
of  forty-eight.  He  wrote  a  treatife,  entitled ;  “  Tub  Aaretz, 
or  The  Goodnefs  of  the  Earth  5”  confiding  of  a  cabalifti- 
cal  diflertation  on  the  advantages  and  privileges  of  the 
Holy  Land,  printed  at  Venice  in  165.5,  8vo.  and  ano¬ 
ther,  entitled  “ Megilluh  Hnmucoth,  or  The  volume  of 
Profundities;”  Cracow  1636,  and  Erfurt  1691,  4to.  which 
is  a  cabaliftical  commentary  on  fome  verfes  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy  ;  abounding,  as  he  imagined, 
in  deep  myfteries,  which  he  endeavoured  to  explain. 

NA'THAN  (Ben-Mofes),  another  celebrated  rabbi  in 
the  feventeenth  century,  who  refided  at  Sallaw  in  the 
Ruffian  dominions,  in  1648;  removed  at  firft  to  Leghorn, 
and  then  to  Venice,  where  he  wa9  diftinguifhed  as  a  caba- 
lift  in  1653;  and  was  afterwards  chief  of  the  Jewilh 
fynagogue  at  JafFy  in  Moldavia.  He  was  the  author  of 
x.  Teami  Soeuh,  or  the  Manner  of  obferving  the  Feaft  of 
the  Tabernacles  ;  containing  an  allegorical  expoiition  of 
that  fellival,  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1652,  4to.  2.  Iven 
Metzolah,  or  the  Mire  of  deep  Waters;  taken  from  Pfalm 
Ixix.  3.  printed  at  Venice  in  1653,  4to.  in  which  he  de- 
fcribes  the  oppreffions  and  perfecutions  that  were  fuffered 
by  the  Jews  during  the  years  1648  and  1649,  in  Rhsetia, 
Lithuania,  and  Poland.  3.  Share  Tzion,  or  the  Gates  of 
Zion  ;  confining  of  various  prayers  ufed  by  the  Jews,  with 
an  account  of  the  ceremonies  accompanying  them,  in- 
ltruftions  for  reciting  the  Keriath  Schema  in  bed,  for 
fludying  the  Talmud,  See.  which  has  been  frequently 
printed  at  Prague,  Amfterdam,  Deflau,  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  See.  in  8vo.  4.  Shephah  Berouh,  or  the  pure  Lip ; 
a  kind  of  Vocabulary,  containing  Hebrew,  German, 
Latin,  and  Italian,  words,  of  the  fame  meaning,  in  oppo- 
fite  columns,  printed  at  Prague  in  1660,  4to.  and  at 
Amfterdam  in  1701,  8vo.  with  the  addition  of  a  fifth  co¬ 
lumn,  of  French  words,  &c.  Walfii  Bill.  Heb. 

NATHA'NA  IN'DIANS,  Indians  of  North-America 
about  lat.  66.  N.  Ion.  121.  and  125.  W. 

NATHANA'EL,  [Heb.  the  gift  of  God.]  A  man’s 
name. 

NATH'EMOE,  adv.  [for  nathmore.]  Never  the  more : 
His  rude  aflault  and  rugged  handeling 
Straunge  feemed  to  the  knight,  that  aye  with  fo 
In  fayre  defence  and  goodly  menaging 
Of  armes  was  wont  to  fight,  yet  nuthemoe 
Was  he  abaffied  now.  Spenfcr. 

NATH'LESS,  adv.  [Sax.  not  the  lefs.]  Neverthelefs  ; 
formed  thus,  nathelefs,  nath'lefs.  Wicliffe,  Gower,  and 
Chaucer,  life  nathelefs  ;  and,  as  a  poetical  word,  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  of  three  fyllables,  as  Spenferalfo  ufes  it;  afterwards 
contrafted  into  two.  Now  obfulete. — Yet  natlielejfe  it  could 
not  doe  him  die.  Spenfer. 

Nath’lefs,  my  brother,  fince  we  paffed  are 

Unto  this  point,  we  will  appeale  our  jar.  Spenfer. 

The  torrid  clime 

Smote  on  him  fore  befides,  vaulted  with  fire. 

Nathlefs  he  fo  endur’d,  till  on  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamed  lea  he  flood,  and  call’d 
His  legions.  Milton. 

NATH'MORE,  adv.  [Saxon.]  Never  the  more.  Spenfer, 
from  whom  Dr.  Johnlon  cites  his  example,  does  not  ufe 
nathmore  as  a  word  only  of  two  fyllables,  but  as  of  three, 
both  in  the  paflage  incorreftly  cited  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  and 
elfewhere.  Todd. — Yet  tiathemore  his  meaning  Hie  ared. 
Spenfer, 
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Yet  nathemore  by  his  bold  hartie  fpeach 

Could  his  blood-frofen  heart  embolden’d  be.  Spenfer . 

NA'TI.a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Quar.g-fi: 
fixty-five  miles  north-well  of  King-yuen,  and  420  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  24.  45.  N.  Ion.  106.  50.  E, 

N  A'TI-SCHANIBU',  f.  in  botany.  See  Eugenia. 

NA'TICK*,  an  ancient  townfhipof  North  America,  on 
Charles-river,  in  Middlefex-county,  MaflachulettS :  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  fou til- weft  of  Bofton.  Its  name  in  the  Indian' 
language  fignifies  the  “  Place  of  Hills.”  The  famous  Mr. 
Elliot  formed  a  religious  fociety  here;  and  in  1670  there 
U'ere  about  fifty  Indian  communicants.  At  his  motion, 
the  general  court  granted  the  land  round  this  town,  con¬ 
taining  about  6000  acres,  to  the  Indians  ;  but  very  few  of 
their  defeendants  remain  at  prefent.  In  1761  it  w'as  in¬ 
corporated  into  an  Engiifh  diftrift,  and  in  1781  into  a 
townftiip  ;  and  it  now  contains  694  inhabitants. 

NA'TION,  f.  [Fr.  from  natio,  L at.]  A  people  diftin- 
guiftied  from  another  people  ;  generally  by  their  lan¬ 
guage,  origin,  or  government. — A  nation  properly  fig¬ 
nifies  a  great  number  of  families  derived  from  the  fame 
blood,  born  in  the  fame  country,  and  living  under  the 
fame  government.  Temple. — If  Edward  III.  had  profpered 
in  his  French  wars,  and  peopled  with  Englilh  the  towns 
which  he  won,  as  he  began  at  Calais,  driving  out  the 
French,  his  fucceflors,  holding  the  fame  courie,  would 
have  filled  all  France  with  our  nation.  Raleigh. — A  great 
number ;  emphatically  : 

When  after  battle  I  the  field  have  feen 

Spread  o’er  with  ghafily  Ihapes,  which  once  were  men; 

A  nation  cruffi’d  !  a  nation  of  the  brave  ! 

A  realm  of  death  !  and  on  this  fide  the  grave  ! 

Are  there,  faid  I,  who  from  this  fad  furvey, 

This  human  chaos,  carry  fmiles  away  ?  Young. 

Nation  is  alfo  ufed,  in  fome  univerfities,  for  a  diftinc- 
tion  of  the  fcholars  and  profeflors  of  colleges.  The  fa¬ 
culty  of  Paris  confills  of  four  nations  ,  viz.  that  of  France, 
that  of  Normandy,  that  of  Picardy,  and  that  of  Germany  ; 
which  are  again,  excepting  that  of  Normandy,  diltinguifned 
into  tribes  ;  and  each  tribe  has  its  deacon.  The  German 
nation  comprehends  all  foreign  nations,  Englifn,  Italian, 
&c.  When  the  procureur  of  the  French  nation  fpeaks  in 
public,  his  ftyle  is  “  Honoranda  Gallorum  natio  ;”  he  of 
Picardy  fay9,  “  Fideliffima  Pacardorum  natio  ;”  he  of 
Normandy ,  “  Veneranda  Normannorum  natio  ;”  he  of  the 
nation  oi  Germany,  “  Conftantiffima  Germanorum  natio.” 

Nations,  Law  of.  See  the  article  Law,  vol.  xii.  p.  322 
&  feq. 

NA'TIONAL,  adj.  Public  ;  general ;  not  private;  not 
particular.  —  The  altonilhing  victories  our  armies  have 
been  crowned  with,  were  in  fome  meafure  the  bleffings  re¬ 
turned  upon  that  national  charity  which  has  been  fo  con- 
fpicuous.  Addifon. — God,  in  the  execution  of  his  judge¬ 
ments,  never  vilits  a  people  with  publick  and  general  cala¬ 
mities,  but  where  their  fins  are  publick  and  national  too. 
Rogers. 

They  in  their  earthly  Canaan  plac’d, 

Long  time  fhall  dwell  and  prefper,  but  when  fins 
National  interrupt  their  public  peace.  Milton , 

Bigoted  to  one’s  own  country. 

NA'TIONAL  DEBT',  the  money  owing  by  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  public  ;  which  public  is  taxed  to  pay  the  in- 
tereft  of  it. 

The  origin  of  the  national  debt  has  been  briefly  ftated, 
together  with  its  amount  at  various  times,  up  to  the  year 
1804,  under  the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  805.  How 
the  Jinhing-fuud  has  been  made  to  aft  in  reducing  it,  while 
other  cautes  have  fo  enormoufly  increafed  it,  will  be  feen 
under  the  article  Fund,  vol.  viii.  p.  116—120.  An  addi¬ 
tional  plan  for  the  reduftion  of  the  debt  has  been  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  life- annuities  upon  government-feeurity  5  as 

to 
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to  which,  fee  the  article  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  173,  4.  anc! 
Life-annuity,  vol.  xii.  p.  647.  Yet,  with  both  thefe 
helps,  fo  expenfive  have  been  the  wars  and  other  follies  in 
which  we  have  been  recently  engaged,  that,  from  the  year 
1786,  when  the  finking-fund  was  put  in  operation  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  fum  total  of  the  debt  has  increafed  above 
threefold;  ithavingbeen  then fomewhat over  266,000,000; 
now  upwards  of  800,000,000. 

The  only  advantage  that  can  refult  to  a  nation  from 
public  debts  is  the  increafe  of  circulation,  by  multiplying 
the  cafh  of  the  kingdom,  and  creating  a  new  fpecies  of 
currency,  affignable  at  any  time  and  in  any  quantity  ;  al¬ 
ways,  therefore’,  ready  to  be  employed  in  any  beneficial 
undertaking,  by  means  of  this  its  transferable  quality; 
and  yet  producing  fome  profit  even  when  it  lies  idle  and 
unemployed.  A  certain  proportion  of  debt  feems  to  be 
highly  ufeful  to  a  trading  people  ;  but  what  that  propor¬ 
tion  is,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  This  much  is  in- 
difputably  certain,  that  the  prefent  magnitude  of  our  na¬ 
tional  encumbrances  very  far  exceeds  all  calculation  of 
commercial  benefit,  and  is  productive  of  the  greateft  in¬ 
conveniences.  For,  firft,  The  enormous  taxes  that  are 
railed  upon  the  neceflaries  of  life  for  the  payment  of  the 
intereft  of  this  debt,  are  a  hurt  both  to  trade  and  manu¬ 
factures,  by  railing  the  price  as  well  of  the  artificer’s  fub- 
fillence  as  of  the  raw  material,  and  of  courfe,  in  a  much 
greater  proportion,  the  price  of  the  commodity  itfelf. 
Nay,  the  very  increafe  of  paper-circulation  itfelf,  when 
extended  beyond  what  is  requifite  for  commerce  or  foreign 
exchange,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  increafe  the  price  of 
provifions,  as  well  as  of  all  other  merchandife.  For,  as  its 
effeCt  is  to  multiply  the  cafh  of  the  kingdom,  and  this  to 
fuch  an  extent  that  much  mull  remain  unemployed,  that 
cafh  (which  is  the  univerfal  meafure  of  the  refpeCtive 
values  of  all  other  commodities)  mull  neceflarily  fink  in 
its  own  value,  and  every  thing  grow  comparatively  dearer. 
Secondly,  If  part  of  this  debt  be  owing  to  foreigners, 
either  they  draw  out  of  the  kingdom  annually  a  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  fpecie  for  the  intereft,  or  elfe  it  is 
made  an  argument  to  grant  them  unreafonable  privileges 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  refide  here.  Thirdly,  If  the 
whole  be  owing  to  fubjeCts  only,  it  is  then  charging  the 
aClive  and  induftrious  fubjeCl,  who  pays  his  lliare  of  the 
Taxes,  to  maintain  the  indolent  and  idle  creditor  who  re¬ 
ceives  them.  Laftly,  and  principally,  It  weakens  the  in¬ 
ternal  ftrength  of  a  Hate,  by  anticipating  thofe  refources 
which  Ihould  be  referved  to  defend  it  in  cafe  of  neceflity. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  national  debt  is  undoubtedly 
a  fubjeCl  of  vail  importance,  and  as  fuch  it  has  been  al¬ 
ways  confidered ;  for  much  has  been  faid  and  written 
upon  it,  and  many  fchemes  have  been  propofed  at  various 
times  and  by  various  perfons  for  gradually  removing  it;  it 
being  confidered  by  the  moll  judicious  as  a  very  perni¬ 
cious  encumbrance  to  a  commercial  country.  Some,  W'e 
are  aware,  think  it  of  vaft  utility;  but  this  opinion  is  too 
feebly  fupported  to  be  convincing.  The  public  debt  is 
indifputably  a  great  grievance  ;  and  every  lover  of  his 
country  mud  furely  wifli  to  fee  it  removed  :  the  period, 
however,  when  this  blefiing  (hall  take  place,  if  indeed  it 
ever  arrive,  mull  at  lead  be  very  didant.  We  refer  fuch 
as  widi  for  farther  information  on  this  interefting  topic 
to  thofe  who  have  treated  of  it  at  full  length  ;  as  Smith 
in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  his 
Hiftory  of  the  Revenue.  The  writings  of  Dr.  Price  like- 
v/ife  deferve  confiderable  attention,  efpecially  as  one  of 
his  plans  for  the  reduClion  of  the  debt  (the  finking-fund) 
has  in  faCl  been  adopted,  and  in  confequence  edablilhed, 
by  the  legiflature:  his  three  plans  may  be  found  in  a 
pamphlet  by  his  nephew  William  Morgan,  F.R.S.  entitled, 
A  Review  of  Dr.  Price's  Writings  on  the  SubjeCl  of  the 
Finances  of  this  Kingdom.  And  it  is  but  judice  to  that 
accurate  and  laborious  calculator  and  amiable  man  to 
obferve,  that  the  whole  of  the  national  debt,  which  had 
been  accumulated  up  to  the  end  of  the  American  war, 
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has  already  been  caneelled  by  the  finking-fund ;  and, 
though  the  country  is  now  involved  in  a  debt  of  three 
times  that  amount,  owing  to  the  lavifti  expenditure  of 
the  late  war,  yet,  if  we  ihould  be  permitted  to  enjoy  an¬ 
other  peace  of  the  fame  duration  as  that  which  took  place 
in  the  adminidration  of  fir  Robert  Walpole  in  England  and 
of  cardinal  Fleury  in  France,  the  prefent  finking-fund 
would  be  found  to  poflefs  powers  fully  equal  to  the  re- 
dudtion  of  the  debt  within  very  moderate  limits,  and 
without  any  violation  of  the  national  faith.  If  any  one 
circumdance,  more  than  another,  has  tended  to  exalt 
this  nation  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  to  raife  us  to  a 
height  of  moral  pre-eminence  which  no  other  people  ever 
attained,  it  is  the  uniform  conftancy  with  which  we  have 
preferved  our  national  credit. 

NATIONALITY,  _/!  National  character. — Let  our 
friendfliip,  let  our  love,  that  nationality  of  Britilh  love, 
be  dill  drengthened.  Howell's  Letters. — lie  could  not  but 
fee  in  them  that  nationality ,  which  I  believe  no  liberal 
Scotfman  will  deny.  BoJ'well's  Tour  to  the  Heb. 

To  NA'TIONALIZE,  v.  a.  To  diftinguilh  nationally. 
This  is  a  very  modern  word,  like  denationalize. 

NA'TIONALLY,  adv.  With  regard  to  the  nation.— 
The  term  adulterous  chiefly  relates  to  the  Jews,  who  being 
nationally  efpoufed  to  God  by  covenant,  every  fin  of  theirs 
was  in  a  peculiar  manner  fpiritual  adultery.  South. 

NA'TIONALNESS,  J'.  Reference  to  the  people  in  ge¬ 
neral. 

NATI'SO,  in  ancient  geography,  now  Nat  f one,  a  river 
rifing  in  the  Alps,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic  ealt  of 
Aquileia.  Pliny  iii.  18. 

NATISTAG'OET  HAR'BOUR,  a  harbour  on  the 
fouth  coad  of  Labrador.  Lat.  50.  6.  N.  Ion.  60.  55.  W. 

NA'TIVE,  adj.  [natif,  Fr.  from  nativus,  Lat.]  Pro- 
duced  by  nature  ;  natural,  not  artificial : 

This  dodlrine  doth  not  enter  by  the  ear. 

But  of  itfelf  is  native  in  the  bread.  Davies. 

She,  more  fweet  than  any  bird  on  bough, 

Would  oftentimes  amongd  them  bear  a  part. 

And  drive  to  pafs,  as  fhe  could  well  enough. 

Their  native  mufick  by  her  Ikilful  art.  Spenfer. 

Natural ;  fuch  as  is  according  to  nature  ;  original. — The 
members,  retired  to  their  homes,  reafl’ume  the  native  fe- 
datenefs  of  their  temper.  Swift. — Conferred  by  birth  ^ 
belonging  by  birth  : 

But  ours  is  a  privilege  ancient  and  native. 

Hangs  not  on  an  ordnance,  or  power  legifiative  ; 

And  fird,  ’tis  to  fpeak  whatever  we  pleafe.  Denham. 
Relating  to  the  "birth  ;  pertaining  to  the  time  or  place  of 
birth. — If  thefe  men  have  defeated  the  law,  and  outrun 
native  punifhment ;  though  they  can  outltrip  men,  they 
have  no  wings  to  fly  from  God.  Shahefpeare's  Hen.  V. 
Many  of  our  bodies  fliall,  no  doubt, 

Find  native  graves.  ShakcJ'peare's  Hen.  V, 

Original  ;  that  which  gave  being  : 

Have  I  now  feen  death  ?  is  this  the  way 
I  mud  return  to  native  dud  ?  O  fight 
Of  terrour,  foul,  and  ugly  to  behold.  Milton. 

Born  with  ;  co-operating  with  ;  congenial  : 

The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart, 

The  hand  more  inftrumental  to  the  mouth, 

Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father.  Shaltefpcare. 

NA'TIVE,  J‘.  One  born  in  any  place;  original  inhabi¬ 
tant.— Make  no  extirpation  of  the  natives ,  under  pretence 
of  planting  religion:  God  furely  will  no  way  be  pleafed 
with  fuch  lacrifices.  Bacon's  Adv.  to  Vi i tiers. — There  flood 
a  monument  to  Tacitus  the  hiflorian,  to  the  emperors 
Tacitus  and  Fiorianus,  natives  of  the  place.  AddiJ'on. 
Tully,  the  humble  nnilhroom  fcarceiy  known, 

The  lowly  native  of  a  country  town.  Dryden'sJuv. 
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The  accufation,  ^ 

All  caufe  unborn,  could  never  be  the  native 

Of  our  fo  frank  donation.  Shake fpeare's  Coriol. 

NA'TIVELY,  adv.  Naturally;  not  artificially.  —  We 
wear  hair  which  is  not  natively  our  own.  Bp.  Taylor. — 
There  is  fomething  fo  natively  great  and  good  in  a  perfon 
that  is  truly  devout,  that  an  awkward  man  may  as  well 

E retend  to  be  genteel  as  an  hypocrite  to  be  pious.  Tatler, 
°  jii. — Originally. — I  take  two  names  given  to  Chrift 
to  be  natively  Chaldee  words.  Lightfoot's  Mifcell. — This 
goodnefs  of  God  natively  proceedeth  from  his  will,  as 
thought  and  truth  proceedeth  from  his  mind.  Shelford's 
Learned  Difc. 

NA'TIVENESS,  f  State  of  being  produced  by  nature. 
NATIVIDAD',  a  mine-town  of  Bralil,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Goyas.  Lat.  13.  30.  S.  Ion.  31.20.  W. 

NATIVIDAD',  a  (mail  ifland  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
near  the  coaft  of  California:  fourteen  miles  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  from  the  ifland  of  Cerros. 

NATIVIDAD',  a  feaport  of  Mexico,  in  New  Galicia  : 
180  miles  fouth-weft  of  Mechoacan.  Lat.  19.20. N.  Ion. 
106.  16.  W. 

NATIV'ITY,  f.  [nativite,  Fr.]  Birth ;  iflue  into  life. — 
Concluding  ever  with  a  thankfgiving  for  the  nativity 
of  our  Saviour,  in  whofe  birth  the  births  of  all  are  only 
blefled.  Bacon. — They  looked  upon  thofe  as  the  true  days 
of  their  nativity,  wherein  they  were  freed  from  the  pains 
and  forrows  of  atroublefome  world.  Nelfon. — Time,  place, 
or  manner,  of  birth. — They  fay  there  is  divinity  in  odd 
numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death.  Shakefpeare's 
Merry  Wives  of  WindJ’or. 

My  hufband,  and  my  children  both, 

And  you  the  calenders  of  their  nativity, 

Go  to  a  goflip’s  feaft.  Shakefpeare's  Com.  of  Err. 

State  or  place  of  being  produced  : 

Thefe,  in  their  dark  nativity,  the  deep 

Shall  yield  , us,  pregnant  with  infernal  flame.  Milton’s  P.  L. 

Nativity  is  a  word  now  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
faints,  See.  The  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  celebrated 
in  the  Romifh  church  with  great  folemnity  on  the  24th  of 
June  ;  the  Nativity  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  a  feaft  eftablifhed 
by  pope  Sergius  I.  who  was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Rome 
in  687,  and  obferved  on  the  8th  of  September,  See.  When 
we  fay  abfolutely  The  Nativity,  it  is  underftood  of  that  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  or  the  feaft  of  Chriftmas,  which  St.  Gregory 
calls  the  “  feftival  of  feftivals,”  and  St.  Chryfoftom  “  the 
chief  of  all  feftivals.”  Of  the  early  celebration  of  this 
feftival  in  the  Chriftian  church,  we  have  given  melancholy 
evidence  under  the  word  Christmas-day,  vol.  iv.  but 
theobfervance  of  the  day  did  not  become  general  among 
,  Chriftians  till  about  the  year  500  ;  and  hence  the  true  day 
on  which  it  ftiould  be  celebrated  is  loft ;  for  there  is  no 
good  realon  to  fuppofe  that  Our  Saviour  was  born  on  the 
25th  of  December. 

Nativity,  in  aftrology,  the  theme  or  figure  of  the 
•heavens,  and  particularly  of  the  twelve  houfes,  at  the 
moment  when  a  perfon  was  born  ;  called  alfo  the  horofeope. 
See  the  article  Astrology,  vol.  ii.  p.  3x3,  323. — Carting 
the  nativity,  or  by  calculation  feeking  to  know  how  long 
the  queen  Ihouldlive,  &c.  was  made  felony,  anno  23  Eliz. 
c.  2.  Jacob's  Law  Did. 

NATIZO'NE,  a  river  of  Friuli,  which  runs  into  the 
Lilonzo  four  miles  north  of  Palma  Nuova. 

NAT'LAND.  See  vol.  xi.  p.  661. 

NATO'LIA,  or  Anatolia,  a  province  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Black  Sea,  on  the 
eaft  by  Caram  nia,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean, 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  Archipelago  and  the  Sea  of  Mar¬ 
mora  ;  about  400  miles  in  its  greateft  extent  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  350  from  north  to  fouth.  Anatolia  was  an¬ 
ciently  denominated  Afia  limply,  or  by  way  of  peculiar 
excellence,  as  being  the  belt  fpot  in  this  part  of  the  world. 


and  adorned  with  many  opulent  cities,  and  confiderable 
ftates.  Afterwards  it  was  diftinguilhed  from  the  whole 
Afiatic  region  by  the  epithet  of  Minor,  or  Lefs,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  denominated  Afia  Minor  ;  it  derived  the  name 
of  Anatolia  from  its  eaftern  fituation  with  regard  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  it  is  Hill  called  the  Levant.  Anatolia,  in  its 
largeft  fenfe,  comprehends  the  ancient  provinces  of  Ga¬ 
latia,  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Pontus,  Myfia,  Phrygia, 
Lydia  and  Maonia,  Alolis,  Ionia,  Caria,  Doris,  Pamphy- 
lia,  Pifidia,  Cappadocia,  Lycia,  Lycaonia,  and  Cilicia. 
Later  geographers  have  divided  it  into  four  parts,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  fituation  :  viz.  Anatolia,  properly  fo  called, 
on  the  weftern  part ;  Caramania,  on  the  fouthern  ;  Ala- 
dulia,  on  the  eaftern ;  and  Amafia,  on  the  northern. 
Anatolia,  properly  fo  called,  is  divided  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  diftrifts  ;  viz.  Bithynia,  Myfia,  A5olis,  Ionia,  Caria, 
Doris,  Lydia,  Phrygia,  Galatia,  and  Paphlagonia. 

Anatolia,  or  Natolia,  is  now  governed  by  a  beglerbeg, 
who  refides  at  Kiutaja,  under  whom  are  feveral  fangiacs. 
The  foil  is,  in  general,  fertile,  producing  corn,  tobacco, 
and  fruits  of  various  kinds;  cotton  and  filk  ;  and,  not- 
withftanding  the  indolence  of  the  Turks,  and  the  op- 
preflive  nature  of  their  government,  its  commerce  is  con¬ 
fiderable  ;  particularly  in  carpets,  leather,  drugs,  cotton, 
filk,  and  other  articles  of  produce  and  manufacture.  Molt 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Mahometans,  with  a  confiderable 
proportion  of  Chriftians,  particularly  of  the  Greek 
church,  governed  by  patriarchs,  archbilhops,  and  bilhops, 
who  are  tolerated  by  the  Porte.  Here  are  likewife  many 
Armenians,  and  fome  Roman  Catholics. 

NATOL'ICA,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
the  coaft  of  Greece.  Lat.  38.  39.  N.  Ion.  21.  26.  E. 

NA'TRA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Angermanland  : 
thirty-five  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Hernoland. 

NATRAPOL'LAM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore : 
fix  miles  north  of  Allumbaddy. 

NA'TR IX,  f  in  botany.  See  Ononis. 

NA'TROLITE,  f.  in  mineralogy,  the  name  given  by 
Klaproth  (Mem.  Acad.  Scien.  Berlin,  1803)  to  a  foflil 
found  at  Hogau  in  Suabia,  on  the  borders  of  Swilferjand. 
It  is  deposited  in  the  crevices,  or  clefts  and  cavities,  of  the 
fonorous  porphyry  (klinginftein  porphyry),  from  having 
a  found  nearly  metallic,  which  form  the  mountains  and 
rocks  of  Hohentwial,  Hohenkraken,  and  Miigdeberg. 
The  colour  of  this  foflil  is  a  dirty  ochraceous  yellow, 
approaching  fometimes  to  an  ifabelia  yellow,  or  at 
other  times  to  a  yellowiftt-brown,  interfered  with  con¬ 
centric  white  lines.  It  is  compaft  ;  its  internal  furface 
has  a  lilky  luftre ;  it  breaks  into  wedge-like  pieces,  the 
edges  of  which  poffefs  little  tranfparency ;  it  is  not  very 
hard,  extremely  brittle,  and  its  Ipecific  gravity  is  2-200  : 
100  grains  of  this  foflil,  ignited  in  a  filver  crucible,  ioll 
9  grains;  it  fules  quickly  before  the  blowpipe  into  a 
tranfparent  glafs,  full  of  fmall  air-  bubbles,  and  in  a  por¬ 
celain  furnace  melts  into  a  brown  glafs  ;  and  in  a  charcoal 
crucible  it  afforded  the  fame  produtT,  with  minute  glo¬ 
bules  of  iron  in  the  furface.  From  the  analyfis  of  Klap- 
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NA'TRON,  f.  A  fort  of  black  fait  imported  from 
Egypt.  See  Natrum. 

NATRUDACO  F'TA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Tine- 
velly  :  fixteen  miles  eaft  of  Tinevelly. 

NATSIATAM',  f.  in  botany.  See  Menispermum. 

NATT,  a  call;  or  Hindoos,  which  originally  fprung 
from  a  man  of  the  Malakar  call  having  had  connexion 
with  a  woman  of  the  Soodra.  From  this  call  are  felected 
the  dancing  girls,  fo  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  in  India. 
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N AT'TA  (Marcantonio),  a  celebrated  Italian  jurift, 
was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Cafal 
in  Montferrat,  which  produced  feveral  eminent  men  of 
the  fame  profefllon^  Marcantonio  was  born  at  Afti,  and 
fludied  the  law  at  Pavia  in  the  early  part  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  under  Corti,  Maino,  and  Decio.  The  acquili- 
tion  of  knowledge  was  his  only  paffion  ;  and  the  progrefs 
he  made  was  fuch,  that  he  was  admitted  among  the  jurif- 
confults  before  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  was  made  a 
fenator  at  Cafal.  The  wars  drove  him  thence  to  Pavia, 
where  he  opened  afchool  of  law.  He  received  invitations 
from  feveral  princes  to  fettle  in  their  dominions,  and  exer- 
cifed  various  honourable  offices,  one  of  which  was  that 
of  a  magiifrate  in  Genoa.  He  publiffied  Legal  Confulta- 
tions,  which  were  in  great  efteem  ;  and  likewife  wrote 
works  on  Theology  and  Philofophy.  Paulo  Manuzio 
greatly  praifes  a  metaphylkal  work  of  his  “  De  Puichro,” 
and  addreffes  to  him  many  letters  m  his  colledfion.  Be- 
fides  the  work  juft  mentioned,  he  publiffied  a  treatife 
<c  De  Deo,”  in  fifteen  books,  which  is  a  typographical 
rarity  ;  De  Immortalitate  Animi  ;  De  Paffione  Domini ; 
&c.  Gen.  Hi  off. 

NAT  PAL',  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  where 
the  Engliih  have  a  faftory.  Lat.  o.  39.  N.  Ion.  98.  24.  E. 

NATTAM',  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
country  of  Madura  :  forty-five  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Trichinopoly,  and  eighteen  north  of  Madura.  Lat.  10. 
10.  N.  Ion.  78.  18.  E. 

NATTAM',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic: 
twenty-eight  miles  weft-north- weft  of  Trichinopoly. 

NAT'TENAT,  an  Indian  town  or  village  in  Nootka 
Sound. 

NAT'TER  JACK'.  See  Rana  rubeta. 

NATTO'RE,  a  town  of  Bengal,  capital  of  the  circar 
of  Bettooriah  :  115  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Calcutta, 
and  ninety  north-weft  of  Dacca.  Lat. 24. 25. N.  Ion. 89. 7  E. 

NAT'TROW,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Burmah  : 
ten  miles  north  weft  of  Ava. 

NA'TRUM,  f.  Natron;  in  mineralogy,  genus  of  falts. 
Generic  Characters — Of  a  cauftic  tafte,  effervefcing  with 
acids,  with  oil  forming  foap,  changing  blue  vegetable 
juices  green,  rendering  acid  folutions  of  earths  and  me¬ 
tals  turbid.  There  are  four  fpecies. 

1.  Natrum  antiquorum,  mineral  alkali,  or  carbonat  of 
foda  :  inodorous,  dry,  nearly  pure.  Found  in  China, 
Bengal,  Perfia,  Syria,  Egypt,  South  America,  Den¬ 
mark,  Swifierland,'  and  Hungary,  generally  during  the 
fpring  and  fummer,  in  a  ftafe  of  whitiffi  efflorefcent 
pow'der,  and  moft  ufually  combined  with  a  greater  or  lefs 
portion  of  earth,  common  fait,  acid,  and  various  fub- 
ftances;  it  is  totally  foluble  in  water,  and,  after  evapora¬ 
tion,  runs  into  four  fided  prilfnatic  cryftals  terminating 
each  fide  in  a  needle-point,  which,  on  expofure  to  the  air, 
foon  moulder  into  a  fnowy  impalpable  powder:  with 
quicklime  and  oil  it  forms  foap  ;  it  eafily  melts  in  the  fire, 
and  with  filex  forms  glafs. 

To  the  weft  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt  are  feveral  lakes,  fome 
of  which  contain  common  fait,  or  muriat  of  foda,  in  lb- 
lution  ;  others,  natron,  or  carbonat  of  foda.  In  fome  of 
thefe  lakes  both  thefe  fubitances  are  contained,  and  are  de- 
pofited  alternately  on  the  fides  of  the  lake  in  confequence 
ofthe  evaporation  of  the  ,water  that  held  them  in  folution  ; 
this  alternate  depofition  depending  on  the  different  de¬ 
grees  of  folubility  of  thefe  falts  :  the  common  fait,  being 
the  leaft  foluble,  is  firft  cryftallized  ;  and,  when  that  has 
been  feparated  to  fuch  an  extent  as  to  leave  a  confiderable 
excefs  of  carbonat  of  foda,  or  natron,  in  folution,  then, 
according  to  the  law  obferved  by  Berthollet,  and  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Watt  in  his  experiments  on  ferriiite,  this  latter 
fubftance  begins  to  cryftallize.  Berthollet,  who  atten¬ 
tively  examined  the  fituation  of  thefe  lakes,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  furrounding  country,  found  that  the  foil  of 
the  neighbourhood  was  ftrongly  impregnated,  partly  with 
carbonat  and  partly  with  muriat  of  foda.  He  fuppofes 
that  the  natron,  or  carbonat  of  foda,  is  the  refult  of  the 


decompofition  of  the  common  fait  by  means  of  carbonat 
of  lime  ;  during  which  procefs  the  lime  combines  with 
the  muriatic  acid  of  the  common  fait,  forming  with  it 
muriat  of  lime  ;  while  the  carbonic  acid,  thus  dilengaged 
from  the  lime,  combines  with  the  foda,  and  thus  forms 
the  natron. 

The  terms  natron  and  nitrum,  which  are  ufed  indiferi- 
minately  in  the  works  of  the  early  natural  hiltorians,  are 
moft  commonly  applicable  to  the  fubftance  at  prefent  un¬ 
der  confideration  ;  but  they  are  lometimes  applicable  to 
faltpetre,  the  nitre  of  the  prefent  day  ;  and  fometimes  to 
fal  ammoniac,  as  it  is  ufually  called,  which  js  a  chemical 
faline  combination  of  ammonia,  or  hartffiorn,  and  mu¬ 
riatic  acid.  But  carbonat  of  loda  may  be  diftinguiffied 
from  other  mineral  faline  fubftances  by  its  eifervefcence 
upon  the  addition  of  any  ftrong  acid ;  by  its  alkaline  tafte  ; 
and  by  the  property  which  it  polfeftes  of  changing  vege¬ 
table  blue  colours  to  green. 

This  fubftance  is  procured  from  the  natron-lakes  of 
Egypt  principally  in  the  month  of  Auguft  ,  but  is  found 
likewife,  in  fmaller  quantity,  during  the  reft  of  the  year. 
It  is  difengaged  from  the  ground  by  iron  inftruments,  and 
carried  on  the  backs  of  camels  as  far  as  Terane,  where  it 
is  (hipped  on  the  Nile  to  be  conveyed  to  Cairo,  or  to  the 
ftore-houfes  at  Rofetta.  The  quantity  annually  collected 
amounts  to  near  25,000  quintals,  and  a  great  deal  more 
might  be  obtained  :  it  is  uf  ually  fold  at  from  15  to  18  me- 
dir.es  the  quintal,  delivered  in  either  of  thefe  two  towns. 

Natron  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  perfectly  pure,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  earthy  fubftances  with  which  it  is  almoft 
conftantly  mixed;  it  is  not  an  alkali  entirely  unadul¬ 
terated;  it  is  generally  blended  with  marine  fait,  with 
Glauber’s  fait,  and  in  fome  degree  with  vitriolic  tartar. 
In  the  ftore-houfes  at  Rofetta,  there  are  two  forts ;  viz. 
the  common  and  the  J'ultanie,  or  royai.  This  latter  is 
whiter,  better  cryftallized,  and  purer,  than  the  common 
fort :  it  is  confequently  ftronger,and,  when  ufed,  a  fmaller 
quantity  is  diffident. 

This  mineral  alkali  poflefies  the  fame  properties  as  ve¬ 
getable  alkali,  or  foda ;  but  it  is  fnid  to  poflefs  them  in  a 
higher  degree  of  ftrength.  Its  principal  ufe  is  the  bleach¬ 
ing  of  cloth  and  thread.  The  method  purfued  at  Rofetta 
is  as  follows :  The  (keins  of  thread  are  arranged  in  a  large 
copper,  let  in  malbn-work  ;  above  them  is  put  a  layer  of 
natron  ;  and  then  a  fufficient  quantity  of  cold  water  is 
poured  in  to  foak  both  the  thread  and  the  natron.  The 
whole  is  left  in  this  fituation  for  three  days  ;  at  the  end  of 
which,  the  thread  is  taken  out  and  hung  upon  (licks 
placed  over  the  copper.  When  it  has  drained,  a  fire  is 
lighted  under  the  copper,  and  the  water,  in  which  the 
thread  was  foaked,  with  the  natron,  is  made  to  boil,  after 
having  received  an  addition  of  fome  lime.  The  thread  is 
deeped  and  ftirred  about  in  this  hot  lye,  and  waffied  in  it 
feveral  times,  without  being  left  there.  It  is  immediately 
taken  to  the  Nile,  in  which  it  is  waffied  and  beaten  ;  it  is 
then  fpread  out  to  dry.  When  the  (keins  are  very  dry, 
they  are  again  walked  in  the  whey  which  runs  from  cheeles, 
and  which,  in  Arabic,  is  called  mefch.  This  is  a  fort  of 
ftiffening  that  improves  the  cloth  ;  and,  when  the  Egyptians 
handle  a  loft  cloth,  they  fay  that  it  wants  melch.  To 
bleach  2oolbs.  of  thread,  it  generally  requires  ioolbs.  of 
natron,  and  from  60  to  Solbs.  of  lime;  obferving,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  J'ultanie  natron,  that  is,  the  purer  fort, 
being  ftronger  than  the  common,  a  fmaller  quantity  mull 
be  ufed  ;  without  this  precaution,  the  thread,  or  linen, 
would  be  liable  to  be  burnt.  The  natron-trade,  though 
pretty  brilk  with  Turkey,  and  even  with  the  date  of 
Venice,  where  this  alkali,  mixed  with  fandy  (lone,  makes 
the  beautiful  blown  glafs  of  Murano,  was  ablolutely  at 
an  end,  with  regard  to  France;  though  in  the  year  1777 
it  appeared  likely  to  be  revived.  It  is  not  l'olely  to  the 
bleaching  of  cloths  and  thread  that  the  ufe  of  natron  is 
confined  in  the  country  where  it  is  formed.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  in  dyeing,  in  the  preparation  of  leather,  in  making 
glafs,  in  bleaching  liaen,  in  dough  inftead  of  leaven,  for 
3  prelerving 
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preferving  meat  and  making  it  tender,  and  laftly,  to  mix 
with  fnuff  and  make  it  more  pungent.  Natron  is  alfo 
found  in  another  lake,  lefs  conliderable  than  that  called 
the  Lake  of  Terane,  which  is  in  the  defert  of  Nitria,  or 
of  St.  Macarius,  viz.  near  Damanhour,  and  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  befides  Egypt.  Sonnini's  Travels  in  Egypt. 

2.  Natrum  acidulare  :  inodorous;  diflolved  in  water. 
Found  in  the  warm  and  acidulous  baths  of  Seltzer  and 
various  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  the  lakes  between 
Alexandria  and  Rofetta. 

3.  Natrum  murorum  :  inodorous,  mixed  with  carbo¬ 
nate  of  lime.  Found  in  old  walls  cemented  by  lime, 
efflorefcing  like  frolt,  and  is  not  totally  foluble  in  water. 

/3.  N.  marmoreum.  Found  in  marble  rocks. 

4.  Natrum  volatile,  volatile  alkali,  or  carbonat  of  am¬ 
moniac  :  fetid,  mixed  with  earths  and  other  falts.  Found 
in  various  foils,  in  chalk,  fwineltone,  argil,  and  often  in 
the  natron  of  old  walls ;  its  odour  originates  in  the  am¬ 
monia  of  decayed  living  bodies. 

NATU'NA  I'SLANDS,  a  duller  of  fmall  illands  in 
the  Chinefe  Sea :  lixty  miles  weft  from  the  coaftof  Borneo. 
Lat.  4.  N.  Ion.  108.  E. 

NATU'PA,  a  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Panay.  Lat.  11.30.  N.  Ion.  122.  E. 

NAT'URAL,  f.  An  idiot;  one  whom  nature  debars  of 
underftanding  ;  a  fool.— That  a  monfter  Ihould  be  fuch  a 
natural.  S/iakefpeare. — Take  the  thoughts  of  one  out  of 
that  narrow  compafs  he  has  been  all  his  life  confined  to, 
you  will  find  him  no  more  capable  of  reafoning  than  a 
perfedt  natural.  Locke. — Native;  original  inhabitant.  Not 
in  u/e. — The  inhabitants  and  naturals  of  the  place  Ihould 
be  in  a  ftate  of  freemen.  Abbot's  Djc.  of  the  World. — Op- 
preftion  in  many  places  wears  the  robes  of  jultice,  which, 
domineering  over  the  naturals ,  may  not  fpare  Arrangers  ; 
and  Arrangers  will  not  endure  it.  Raleigh's  EJfays. — Gift  of 
nature;  nature;  quality.  Not  in  ufe. — The  wretcheder are 
the  contemners  of  all  helps  ;  fuch  as,  prefuming  on  their 
own  naturals ,  deride  diligence,  and  mock  at  terms  when 
they  underftand  not  things.  J3.  Jonfon. — To  confider  them 
in  their  pure  naturals,  the  earl’s  intellectual  faculties  were 
his  ftronger  part,  and  the  duke,  his  practical.  Wotton. 

NAT'URAL,  adj.  [ naturalis ,  Lat.]  Produced  or  ef¬ 
fected  by  nature  ;  not  artificial. — There  is  no  natural  mo¬ 
tion  of  any  particular  heavy  body  which  is  perpetual ;  yet 
it  is  poftible  from  them  to  contrive  fuch  an  artificial  revo¬ 
lution  as  lhall  conllantly  be  the  caufe  of  itlelf.  Wilkins's 
Dedalus. — Illegitimate  ;  not  legal. — This  would  turn  the 
vein  of  that  we  call  natural  to  that  of  legal  propagation; 
which  has  ever  been  encouraged,  as  the  other  has  been  dis¬ 
favoured,  by  all  inftitutions.  Temple.— Bellowed  by  na¬ 
ture  ;  not  acquired. — If  there  be  any  difference  in  natural 
parts,  it  Ihould  leem  that  the  advantage  lies  on  the  fide 
of  children  born  from  noble  and  wealthy  parents.  Swift. 
-—Not  forced  ;  not  far-fetched  ;  dictated  by  nature.— I 
will  now  deliver  a  few  of  the  propereft  and  natural eft  co’n- 
fiderations  that  belong  to  this  piece.  Wotton. — Following 
the  Hated  courfe  of  things. — If  folid  piety,  humility,  and 
r  fbber  fenle  of  themfelves,  is  much  wanted  in  that  lex,  it 
is  the  plain  and  natural  confequence  of  a  vain  and  corrupt 
education.  Law.—r Confonant  to  natural  notions. — Such 
unnatural  connections  become,  by  cultom,  ns  natural  to 
the  mind  as  fun  and  light;  fire  and  warmth  go  together, 
and  fo  feem  to  carry  with  them  as  natural  -aw  evidence  as 
felf-evident  truths  themfelves.  Locke. —  Difcoverable  by 
realon  ;  not  revealed. — I  call  that  natural  religion,  which 
men  might  know,  and  Ihould  be  obliged  unto,  by  the  meer 
principles  of  realon,  improved  by  confideration  and  expe¬ 
rience,  without  the  help  of  revelation.  Wilkins. — Tender; 
aftedionate  by  nature: 

To  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes, 

He  wants  the  natural  touch.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

UnaffeCted;  according  to  truth  and  reality. — What  can 
be  more  natural  than  the  circumitances  in  the  behaviour 
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of  thofe  women  who  had  loft  their  hufbands  on  this  fata! 
day  ?  Addifon. — Oppofed  to  violent;  as,  a  natural  death. 

Natural  is  now  generally  ufed,  of  children,  to  fignifjr 
illegitimate,  or  not  born  in  wedlock.  That  this,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  the  ancient  original  meaning,  is  evident 
from  a  letter  of  Edward  IV.  when  earl  of  March,  and  his 
brother  the  earl  of  Rutland,  to  their  father  Richard  duke 
of  York,  printed  in  the  xviith  volume  of  the  Archsso- 
logia.  The  letter  begins  thus  :  “  Right  high  and  right 
mighty  prince,  our  full  redoubted  and  right  noble  lord 
and  father,  as  lowly  with  all  our  hearts  as  we  your  true 
and  natural  fons  can  or  may,  we  recommend  us  unto  your 
noble  grace.”  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  word  natural 
did  not, in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  iignify  illegitimate  ■,  but 
the  faCt  is,  that,  when  applied  to  children,  it  was  ufed  in 
oppofition  to  adopted ;  and,  when  applied  to pkyjieal,  it  was 
in  oppofition  to  civil,  qualities.  Thus,  when  a  man  had 
an  eitate  given  hint  to  hold  during  his  natural  life,  it  was 
to  fecure  him  the  benefit  of  the  gift  after  he  might  be 
dead  in  law  by  becoming  a  monk.  And  to  this  day,  in 
the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  which  in  many  of  their  forms  and 
doCtrines  ftill  adhere  to  the  Juftinian  Code,  and  the  canon- 
law  eftablifhed  when  the  catholic  religion  prevailed  in  this 
country,  the  epithet  natural  is  applied  to  lawful  children  : 
for  in  all  probates  of  wills  and  letters  of  adminiftration 
granted  to  the  children  of  a  deceafed  perfon,  the  form  of 
the  grant  is,  “  To  A.  B.  the  natural  and  lawful  fon  or 
daughter  of  the  faid  C.  D.”  It  may  be  faid  that  the  word 
lawful,  in  thefe  inllruments,  is  employed  to  explain  the 
word  natural,  which  would  otherwife  be  taken  to  fignify 
illegitimate:  fo  it  may,  and  indeed  it  is  moft  probable 
that  it  was  firft  introduced  into  thefe  forms  at  the  period 
when,  in  common  parlance,  the  word  natural  came  ta 
fignify  illegitimate  For,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
word  natural,  though  Handing  alone,  did  not  mean  ille¬ 
gitimate,  is  proved  by  king  Edward’s  letter.  This  infer¬ 
ence  might,  however,  have  admitted  of  fome  doubt,  if 
the  word  true  in  that  letter  had  followed  natural ;  but,  as 
it  precedes  it,  it  cannot  be  faid  to  be  ufed  in  explanation 
of  it.  If  it  be  faid  that  it  is  now  many  ages  fince  the  im¬ 
perial  code,  which  allowed  of  the  adoption  of  children, 
was  in  ufe  in  this  country,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  no 
proof  that  the  word  natural  can  now  be  employed  in  op¬ 
pofition  to  the  word  adopted,  we  alk,  what  other  fenle  can 
be  given  to  it  in  the  grants  of  probates  and  adminiftra- 
tions  ?  and  whether  it  does  not  often  happen  that,  in  the 
forms  of  legal  inllruments,  we  retain  modes  of  expreftion 
of  which  the  origin  is  forgotten,  and  the  utility  is  un¬ 
known  ?  In  faCt,  the  word  natural  is  retained  to  this  day, 
not  only  in  the  inllruments  above  mentioned,  but  in  all 
conveyances  and  fettlements  of  eftates ;  and  a  modern 
conveyancer  would  be  thought  a  very  bold  innovator, 
who,  in  drawing  a  deed  of  this  kind,  Ihould  not,  in  giving 
an  eftate  to  a  man  during  his  life,  exprefs  it  to  be  during 
his  natural  life.  The  only  meaning  the  word  can  have, 
when  fo  ufed,  is  to  diftinguilh  the  natural  from  the  civil 
exiltence  of  the  perfon  ;  a  diftindtion,  however,  which  has 
long  fince  become  ufelelsand  abfurd. 

Another  proof  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  word 
natural  did  not  imply  illegitimacy  is  this,  that  even  at  this 
day  it  is  the  univerlal  practice  of  lawyers  to  add  a  word 
of  explanation  when  they  mean  to  ufe  the  word  natural  in 
the  fenfe  of  illegitimate.  Thus,  although  an  unprofef- 
lional  perfon  in  making  his  will  would  fay,  “  I  give 
ioool.  to  my  natural  fon,  A.  B.”  meaning  his  illegitimate 
fon;  a  lawyer  drawing  the  will  tor  him  would  lay,  “  [ 
give  to  my  natural  or  reputed  Ion,  A.  B.”  This  explana¬ 
tory  phrafe  is,  therefore,  a  remnant  of  former  times,  when 
the  word  natural  had  begun  to  be  taken  in  common  par¬ 
lance  for  illegitimate,  but  which  was  not  then  eftablilhed 
as  its  Jegal  fignification.  It  leems  clear,  therefore,  that 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  word  natural,  when  Hand¬ 
ing  alone,  did  not  impiy  illegitimate;  but  that  there  af¬ 
terwards  came  a  period  when,  in  its  ufual  acceptation,  it 
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did  fo  fignify ;  and  its  legal  fignification,  therefore,  was 
governed  by  the  accompanying  epithet.  When  that  pe¬ 
riod  was,  is  by  no  means  fettled,  but  is  an  objedl  very 
worthy  of  inquiry:  Gent.  Mag.  1B1 6.  Part  I.  p.  579,  80. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  or  the  History  of  Nature, 
is  a  defcription  of  all  natural  bodies  whatever;  whether 
terreftrial,  as  animals,  vegetables,  folfils,  fire,  water,  air, 
&c.  or  celeftial,  as  the  ftars,  planets,  comets,  &c.  In  this 
enlarged  fen fe,  natural  hillory  is  much  the  fame  with  what 
we  othervvife  call  phyjiology. 

Natural  History,  however,  in  its  common  and  more 
convenient  acceptation,  is  confined  to  a  defcription  and 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  thofe  natural  products  which 
are  more  immediately  within  our  reach  j~  as  man,  hearts, 
birds,  fillies,  infedts,  worms,  plants,  metals, minerals,  &c. 
Other  particulars  of  the  hillory  of  nature  are  included 
under  the  articles  Astronomy,  Geography,  and 
Chemistry. 

When  we  take  a  general  furvey  of  the  objects  with 
which  we  are  furrounded,  we  are  bewildered  amidft  the 
number  and  variety  that  are  every-where  prefented  to  our 
view.  The  air,  the  woods,  the  fields,  the  waters,  teem 
with  myriads  of  animals  5  a  large  proportion  of  the  earth’s 
furfaee  is  covered  with  a  green  mantle  of  luxuriant  herb¬ 
age,  interfperfed  with  plants  and  flowers  of  a  thoufand 
varied  tints;  and,  when  we  fearch  below  this,  when  we 
explore  the  cloud-capt  mountain,  the  gloomy  mine,  the 
lequeftered  cavern,  or  the  rocky  cliff,  we  dil'covera  great 
variety  of  mineral  fubltances,  either  piled  into  irregular 
mafles,  or  lying  in  uniform  beds  or  layers,  difpofed  in 
veins  orfeams,  or  fcattered  at  random  through  the  other 
-Ilony  matters. 

To  the  cafual  obferver,  the  number  and  variety  ofthefe 
objedls  would  appear  almoft  infinite.  He  would  confider 
it  equally  impolfible  to  enumerate  them  as  to  number  the 
ftars,  or  count  the  lands  on  the  fea-lhore.  This  idea, 
however,  arifes  from  his  feeing  them  in  confufion  and 
diforder.  The  naturalift,  by  feparating  them  into  thofe 
groups  or  dalles  in  which  they  often  naturally  prefent 
themlelves,  has  fucceeded  not  only  in  diftinguifhing  the 
feveral  kinds  from  each  other,  but  even  in  guefling  pretty 
accurately  at  the  number  of  fpecies  that  have  hitherto 
been  difcovered. 

The  number  of  natural  produdlions  being  confeffedly 
very  great,  it  is  neceffary  to  find  out  fome  means  of  dif- 
tinguilhing  them  from  each  other,  and  of  recognizing 
them  on  feeing  them  anew.  Thefe  means  are  the  pecu¬ 
liarities,  or  the  affemblages  of  peculiarities,  that  exclu- 
fively  belong  to  each  body.  Now,  there  is  fcarcely  any 
lubftance  that  has  a  Ample  cliaradter,  that  is,  which  can 
be  dillinguifhed  from  every  other  fubftance  by  any  one  of 
its  properties  fingly.  It  is  only  by  the  combination  of 
feveral  of  thefe  properties  that  we  can  diftinguifh  an  ob- 
jed  from  others  which  refemble  it  in  poffefling  fome  one 
or  more  of  thofe  very  properties ;  and  the  more  numerous 
the  fpecies  we  compare,  the  more  neceflary  it  becomes  to 
bring  their  properties  together,  in  order  to  aflign  to  each 
a  charader  that  may  diftinguifh  it  from  the  reft.  Hence, 
to  diftinguifh  a  fpecies, coniidered  independently  from  all 
others  that  exift  in  nature,  it  is  neceflary  to  exprefs  in  its 
charader  almoft  the  wdiole  of  its  properties ;  and,  the  more 
of  thefe  we  take  into  the  charader,  the  more  complete  will 
be  our  defcription  of  the  objed.  But  no  man  can  acquire 
a  fufticiently  accurate  knowledge  of  all  natural  objeds  to 
enable  him  to  give  a  complete  defcription  of  them  :  hu¬ 
man  life  is  too  fhort  to  admit  of  the  completion  of  fuch 
a  talk.  All  that  can  be  expeded  from  our  limited  facul¬ 
ties  is  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  natural  objeds, 
confining  our  principal  attention  to  fuch  as  poffefs  fome 
linking  qualities,  or  appear  convertible  to  the  ufeful  pur- 
poles  of  life. 

To  gain  this  end,  two  modes  of  procedure  have  been 
adopted  by  naturalifts.  According  to  the  firft  mode,  we 
employ  charaders  that  proceed  by  degrees  from  particu¬ 
lars  to  generals.  We  begin  by  comparing  togctheracer- 
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tain  number  of  fpecies  that  bear  the  neareft  relation  to 
each  other.  In  drawing  the  charaders  of  thefe  fpecies, 
it  is  requifite  to  exprefs  only  thofe  differences  which, 
on  a  fuppofition  that  they  are  the  mod  nearly  related, 
form  but  a  fmall  part  of  their  properties;  a  number  of 
fpecies  thus  brought  together  conftitutes  what  is  called  a 
genus,  or  tribe. 

The  remainder  of  thefe  properties,  which  are  common 
to  all  the  fpecies  of  the  genus,  combine  to  form  the  cha¬ 
rader,  or  rather  the  defcription,  of  the  genus,  diftin¬ 
guifhing  it  from  all  thofe  which  might  be  formed  by 
bringing  together  other  fpecies;  but  the  number  of  thefe 
common  properties  being  ltiil  very  confiderable,  we  repeat 
the  fame  means  in  order  to  reduce  the  charaders  of  the 
genera  to  fmaller  terms.  We  compare  together  only  thofe 
genera  which  mod  nearly  refemble  each  other,  and  the 
generic  charaders  now  employed  mull  only  exprefs  thefe 
differences  which  form  but  a  fmall  part  of  their  common 
properties.  Thofe  properties,  which  are  common  to  all 
the  genera,  compofe  a  charader  that  diftinguilhes  this 
affemblage  or  group  from  all  other  groups  orgenera.  Such 
an  hftetnblage  of  genera  is  called  an  order. 

Repeating  the  lame  operation,  and  bringing  together 
fuch  orders  as  are  moll  nearly  allied,  we  form  a  more  ge¬ 
neral  affemblage,  called  a  clajs-,  and  again,  uniting  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  claffes,weform  a  higher  divifion,  to  which 
naturalifts  have  given  the  name  of  kingdom.  This  chain  of 
divilions,  in  which  the  higher  links  comprehend  the 
lower,  forms  what  is  called  a  method.  The  other  mode 
of  procedure  is  to  rife  gradually  from  generals  to  parti¬ 
culars,  beginning  with  the  flighteft  and  molt  obvious 
differences,  thus  forming  the  firft  divifion  or  kingdom  ; 
dividing  each  kingdom  into  claffes,  each  clafs  into  orders, 
each  order  into  genera,  each  genus  into  fpecies,  and  each 
fpecies  into  varieties.  This  defeending  leries  conftitutes 
what  is  called  a  system,  and  is  that  which  has  been  ge¬ 
nerally  adopted  by  naturalifts. 

To  illuftrate  this  lyftematical  claflification  of  natural 
objects,  let  us  feledl  a  familiar  example.  Among  the  va¬ 
rious  creatures  that  pafs  under  our  obfervation,  a  great 
number  are  poffefled  of  life,  of  lenfation,  and  voluntary 
motion  ;  thefe  we  call  animals,  and  of  thefe  we  form  the 
animal  kingdom.  On  examining  various  groups  of  ani¬ 
mals,  we  find  that  many  have  four  extremities,  and  fuclde 
their  young  by  means  of  teats  ;  thefe  we  call  quadrupeds, 
or  mammalia.  We  have  thus  formed  a  clajs  of  animals. 
Again  we  find  that  of  the  mammalia  fome  have  hoofed 
feet  and  blunt  fore-teeth,  and  feed  almoft  entirely  on  ve¬ 
getables  :  thele  will  conftitute  aa  order  of  the  clafs  of 
mammalia,  to  which  Linnaeus  has  given  the  name  of 
lelluce.  Of  this  order  a  certain  number  of  animals  agree 
in  having  fix  fore-teeth  in  both  jaws,  and  form  a  genus, 
or  tribe,  diftinguiflied  by  this  particular  from  the  other 
animals  of  the  lame  order,  and  commonly  called  the  horfe 
tribe,  or  equus  genus.  Lallly,  in  this  tribe  we  find  one 
Jpecies  that  has  folid  hoofs,  a  tail  brillly  at  the  end,  an 
upright  mane,  and  a  black  crofs  on  the  ihoulder  of  the 
male  :  this  fpecies  is  the  common  afs. 

The  principal  writers  on  natural  hillory  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  whole  writings  have  come  down  to  us,  are  Ariftotle, 
Theopliraftus,  and  Pliny.  Of  the  firft  we  may  remark 
with  Haller,  that  his  writings  on  this  fubjedt  exhibit  a 
continued  chain  of  phyfical  and  anatomical  fadts,  which 
for  the  moll  part  appear  to  have  been  the  refult  of  accu¬ 
rate  obfervation.  He  relied  lefs  than  any  of  the  ancient 
naturalifts  on  uncertain  and  fabulous  report;  he  induf- 
trioufly  collected  and  examined  natural  bodies,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  liimfelf  diffedled  inany*animals,  efpecially 
fiflies,  or  at  leaft  to  have  been  preient  at  their  difiedlion 
There  are  even  to  be  found,  in  his  writings  references 
by  letters  to  figures,  which  he  employed  to  illuftrate  his 
obfervations. 

Theophraftus  wrote  chiefly  on  the  natural  hillory  of 
plants  and  foflils,  on  winds,  and  on  fire.  His  works  have 
been  edited  by  Heinfius ;  but,  except  in  plants,  they  do 
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not  contain  much  that  is  worthy  of  our  obfervation  more 
than  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Ariftotle. 

The  natural  hiftoryof  the  elder  Pliny  is  a  valuable  re¬ 
port  tory  of  ancient  knowledge  j  which,  notwithftanding  all 
its  errors  and  extravagances,  we  may  venture  to  call,  after 
the  panegyric  of  his  nephew,  a  comprehenfive  and  learned 
work,  little  lefs  various  than  nature  herfelf.  The  author, 
in  the  dedication  of  his  work  to  Vefpafian,  fenlible  of  the 
defeCts  with  which  it  abounds,  apologizes  for  them,  front 
the  conrtderation  that  the  path  which  he  took  had  been  in 
a  great  meafure  untrodden,  and  held  forth  to  the  traveller 
few  enticements ;  while  fome  parts  of  his  Subject  had  been 
lb  often  handled,  that  readers  were  become  cloyed  with 
them :  that  it  was  an  arduous  talk  to  give  what  is  old  an 
appearance  of  novelty ;  to  add  weight  and  authority  to 
what  is  new;  to  call  a  luftre  upon  Subjects  that  have  been 
obfcured  by  time;  to  render  acceptable  what  is  become 
trite  and  difgufting ;  to  obtain  credit  to  doubtful  rela¬ 
tions;  and,  in  a  word,  to  reprefent  every  thing  according 
to  nature,  and  with  all  its  natural  properties.  His  defign 
mult  be  acknowledged  to  be  grand  and  noble  ;  and,  when 
we  confider  that  the  work  was  comported  in  the  midft  of 
important  engagements,  and  chiefly  at  broken  periods 
ftolen  from  fleep,  we  lhall  not  wonder  that  it  was  imper¬ 
fectly  executed. 

The  ancients  had  no  idea  of  methodical  or  fyftematic 
diftinftions.  As  they  were  acquainted  wdth  but  few  bo¬ 
dies  in  comparifon  with  the  moderns,  and  attended  only 
to  thofe  which  were  ufeful  to  man ;  they  diltinguilhed 
them  only  by  their  ufual  properties,  their  native  country, 
their  habitations,  and  the  ufeful  purpoles  to  which  they 
might  be  applied.  From  the  few  productions  which  they 
deicribed,  they  were  not  led  to  perceive  the  neceflity  of 
fearching  among  them  for  diltinCtive  marks  or  relations 
which  might  prevent  their  being  confounded  with  each 
other.  They  doubtlefs  believed  that  their  defcriptions 
were  Sufficient,  and  that  the  names  which  they  imported 
would  defcend  with  their  cultoms  to  pofterity,  without 
being  affeCted  by  the  diforders  and  alterations  that  have 
changed  the  face  of  countries  and  the  feat  of  empires.  But 
the  revolutions  that  have  delolated  the  faireft  regions  of 
the  globe,  by  infulating  or  difplacing  their  inhabitants, 
or  by  confounding  them  with  one  another,  and  altering 
their  language,  have  frequently  almoft  extinguished  the 
lamp  of  Science.  After  many  ages  of  ignorance  and  bar¬ 
barity,  we  find  in  the  few  works  of  the  ancient  naturalifts, 
which  have  efcaped  the  ravages  of  war  and  the  devafta- 
tions  of  civil  difcord,  little  more  than  uncertainty  and 
oblcurity,  with  refpeCt  to  thofe  Species  which  they  have 
defcribed.  Notwithftanding  the  labours  of  numerous 
commentators,  we  do  not  certainly  know  what  fpecies 
of  plant  is  the  cicuta  employed  by  the  Greeks  for  the 
execution  of  criminals,  and  which  terminated  the  life  of 
Socrates.  We  cannot  be  fure  that  the  animals,  which 
we  find  belt  characterized  in  the  ancient  writings,  bore 
the  names  which  we  attribute  to  them  ;  nor  are  we  more 
certain  with  refpeCt  to  the  ancient  nomenclature  of 
minerals. 

As  iong  as  ftudious  men  cultivated  the  Sciences  only 
through  the  medium  of  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and 
attempted  nothing  beyond  the  interpretation  of  thefe, 
natural  hi  (lory ,  like  every  other  branch  of  phyfics,  re¬ 
mained  obl’cure  and  confufed,  and  fiction  or  imagination 
took  the  place  of  faCts  ;  but,  when  they  perceived  the 
advantage  of  ftudying  nature  herfelf,  and  interrogating 
her  by  obfervation,  methods  were  ereCled,  and  diftindive 
characters  for  the  fpecies  introduced.  This  fortunate 
revolution  took  place  in  the  16th  century.  Ctefalpinus 
firft  attempted  to  reduce  vegetables  to  clafles,  and  diftin- 
guilh  them  into  tribes  according  to  their  form.  Gefner, 
befides  the  fine  hints  that  he  firft  gave  of  the  conftant  re¬ 
lation  between  the  ftruCture  of  the  feed  and  that  of  the 
other  parts  of  plants,  was  the  firft  who  attempted  any 
fyftematic  and  methodical  arrangement  of  animals.  In 
the  17th  century,  Morifon,  Ray,  and  Rivinus,  improved 
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on  the  hints  of  Caefalpinus  refpe&ing  the  clafTifibation  of 
vegetables  5  and  Aldrovandus,  Rhedi,  and  Swammerdam, 
upon  thofe  of  Gefner  refpeCting  animals  ;  and  in  a  lhort 
time  this  firft  impulfe  given  to  the  art  of  arranging  and 
diftinguifhing  natural  bodies  by  conftant  characters,  was 
communicated  to  all  thole  who  were  employed  in  the 
ftudy  of  nature.  Tournefort,  profiting  by  all  the  attempts 
towards  method  and  fyftem  in  the  clalfification  of  vege¬ 
tables  that  had  been  made  before  him,  advanced  a  consi¬ 
derable  ftep  in  botany,  by  his  beautiful  method  of  diftin¬ 
guilhing  plants  according  to  the  form  of  their  flowers  and 
fruits,  which  he  published  towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
century.  Seethe  article  Botany,  vol.  iii.  p.289 — 294.. 
for  hitherto  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  clalfification 
worth  noticing  in  any  other  department  of  natural 
hiftory. 

But,  at  length,  the  fame  year  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  (1707)  gave  birth  to  two  men  who  have  advanced 
the  general  Science  of  natural  hiftory  far  beyond  any  of 
their  predeceflors.  We  need  Scarcely  mention  the  names 
of  Linnaeus  and  BufFon.  TheSwedilh  naturalift  extended 
his  enlarged  views  through  every  branch  of  natural 
hiftory;  lie  arranged  in  his  Systema  Naturae  and  Sys- 
tema  Vegetabilium  all  the  productions  of  nature,  and 
diftinguilhed  them  by  characters  that  were  precife  and 
Simple ;  he  created  a  new  language  for  expreffing  with 
brevity  all  thefe  characters,  and  thus  prefented  to  the 
view,  as  in  a  compendious  picture,  all  the  properties  of 
bodies.  BufFon,  proceeding  m  a  different  road,  treated 
more  copioufly  the  molt  important  parts  of  natural  hiF 
tory,  and  of  the  animals  that  are  molt  nearly  allied  to 
man,  in  a  work  which  the  fire  of  his  genius  and  the 
brilliancy  of  his  ftyle  have  rendered  a  univerfal  favourite. 
The  rival  of  Ariftotle  and  Pliny,  whofe  genius  he  Seems  to 
have  combined  in  the  greatnefs  of  his  views  and  extent  of 
his  plan,  and  altogether  one  of  the  firft  writers  of  his  age, 
he  infpired  a  palfion  for  the  ftudy  of  nature  in  numbers, 
who  without  his  works  would  never  have  engaged  in  Such 
a  ftudy,  and  communicated  to  his  countrymen  that  tafte 
which  has  ever  Since  Survived  him. 

After  what  has  been  given  in  the  particular  treatifes 
on  natural  hiftory  in  this  Encyclopaedia,  both  as  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  Science,  and  the  principal  works  on  each 
department  of  it,  Since  the  time  of  Linnaeus  and  BufFon  ; 
it  is  unnecefl’ary  for  us  to  trace  its  progrefs  beyond  that 
period.  The  advances  made  within  thele  few  years  are 
immenfe,  our  flock  of  information  is  prodigioufly  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  modes  of  ftudy  greatly  improved  and 
facilitated.  The  labours  ‘of  Cuvier,  Geoffroy,  Cepede, 
Lamarck,  Sonnini,  Bloch,  Spallanzani,  Julfieu,  Wilde- 
now,  Werner,  St.  Fond,  Brochant,  Brongniart,  Klaproth, 
Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  Shaw,  Latham,  Catefby,  Ellis, 
Smith,  Withering,  Woodville,  Kirwan,  Playfair,  Thorn- 
Son,  Jamefon,  &c.  with  the  alfiltance  to  be  derived  from 
the  Annales  du  Mufeum  National,  the  Naturalifl’s  Mif- 
cellany,  theLinnasan  TranfaC'tions,and  the  Splendid  plates 
of  Merian,  Schreber,  Curtis,  Sowerby,  Sotheby,  &c.  afford 
ample  proofs  of  theinduftry  and  Succefs  with  which  this 
delightful  field  has  been  cultivated,  and  of  the  rich  harveft 
that  has  been  derived  from  the  united  efforts  of  So  many 
men  of  genius  and  talents. 

The  firft  fyftematic  arrangements  of  animals  were  found¬ 
ed  upon  their  external  figure  and  moll  obvious  habits  of 
life  ;  consequently  they  were  always  imperfeft,  and  often 
erroneous  ;  thus,  the  divifion  of  animals  into  terreftrial, 
aerial,  and  aquatic,  although  apparently  natural,  included, 
under  the  fame  title,  individuals  no  way  allied  to  each 
other,  except  in  the  form  of  their  bodies,  and  the  element 
they  inhabited.  In  proportion  to  the  cultivation  and 
advancement  of  the  ftudy  of  zoology,  it  became  necellary 
to  inliitute  daffies  and  orders  founded  upon  lefs  obviou,* 
characters  than  the  general  appearance  or  economy  of  the 
animals  ;  for  which  purpofe,  the  number  and  arrangement 
of  the  toes,  teeth,  claws,  beaks,  Scales,  and  other  obfcure 
or  minute  parts,  were  employed;  and  by  thefe  means  the 
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primary  divifions  and  fubdivifions  of  the  animal  kingdom 
were  made  more  numerous  ;  the  tranfition  from  them  to 
the  genera  lefs  abrupt;  and  the  difcrimination  of  fpecies 
more  eafy  and  accurate. 

It  was  on  this  plan  that  Linnaeus  proceeded  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  his  great  fyftem,  which  has  been  I'o  much  and 
fo  generally  admired.  The  characters  he  chofe,  however, 
were  confefl'edly  artificial;  and,  as  his  obje&s  chiefly 
fieemed  to  be  the  alcertainment  and  defcription  ol  the 
fpecies,  he  often  difregarded  natural  order,  and  thus 
brought  together  things  in  their  nature  very  diflimilar. 
See  Linnzeu s,  vol.  xii.  p.  756.  But,  upon  the  whole,  no 
fyftem  has  been  produced  which  can  be  faid  to  have  fewer 
faults  than  his:  his  therefore  we  have  followed.  Had  we 
departed  from  it,  we  could  only,  like  fome  of  our  com¬ 
petitors,  have  formed  a  patch  work  claflification,  from  the 
various  fyftems  of  modern  French  writers. 

The  Linnaean  fyftem,  then,confifts  of  three  grand  divi- 
fions  ;  viz.  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  kingdoms ; 
with  the  fubdivifions,  mentioned  before,  of  dalles,  orders, 
genera,  fpecies,  and  varieties. 

It  mull  be  confidered  as  a  very  difficult,  though  a  very 
curious,  problem,  to  afcertain  the  number  of  Ipecies  at 
prefent  known  throughout  the  feveral  fubdivifions  of  Na¬ 
ture.  From  the  different  modes  in  which  different  natu- 
ralifts  have  diftr'buted  the  objects  of  their  refearch,  and 
from  the  additions  that  are  perpetually  made  to  our 
knowledge,  it  may  be  impoffible  to  fix  the  precifte  num¬ 
ber  of  known  fpecies  at  any  given  time;  but  we  may  make 
a  tolerably  near  approximation  to  the  truth  ;  and  this  we 
lhall  now  attempt,  going  through  the  feveral  kingdoms, 
clojjes,  and  orders,  as  they  have  been  or  will  be  treated  of 
in  the  different  parts  of  this  work. 

I.  In  the  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 


Clafs  I.  Mammalia,  or  Sucking  Animals. 


Names  of  th«  Orders.  No. 

of  Genera. 

No.  of  Species. 

1.  Primates 

4 

105 

2.  Bruta 

9 

31 

3.  Ferae 

10 

191 

4.  Glires 

10  - 

I4S 

5.  Pecora 

8 

75 

6.  Belluae 

4 

14 

7.  Cete 

4 

24 

— 

- - 

49 

585 

Clafs  II.  Aves,  or  Birds.  See  the  article  0 

RNITHOLOGY. 

1.  Accipitres 

-  4 

300 

2.  Picae 

24 

795 

3.  Anferes 

II 

-  271 

4.  Grallae 

20 

346 

5.  Galiinae 

10 

124 

6.  Pafl'eres 

17 

1099 

— 

- - 

88 

2935 

— 

■ - 

Clafs  III. 

Amphibia. 

*.  Reptilia 

4 

162 

2.  Serpentes 

8 

258 

12 

420 

— 

- — — 

Clafs  IV.  Pisces,  Fifties.  See  Ichthyology. 

1.  Apodes 

14 

-  61 

2.  Jugulares 

6 

59 

3.  Thoracici 

21 

620 

4.  Abdominales 

1 6 

-  219 

5.  Branchioftegi 

10 

iii 

6.  Chondropterigii 

6  - 

7i 

— 

— 

73 

1 141 
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Clafs  V. 

Insecttk.  See  Entomology. 

Orders. 

Genera.  Species. 

1.  Coleoptera 

55 

4497 

2.  Hemiptera 

14 

1497 

3.  Lepidoptera 

3 

2796 

4.  Neuroptera 

7 

197 

5.  Hymenoptera 

25 

-  1573 

6.  Diptera 

-  12 

907 

7.  Aptera 

15 

-  -  722 

131 

13185 

Clafs  VI.  Vermes,  Worms. 

See  Helminthology. 

1.  Inteftina 

21 

399 

2.  Mollufca 

31 

463 

3.  Teftacea 

'  36 

-  2652 

4.  Zoophyta 

15 

488 

5.  Infuloria 

15 

233 

1 1 8 

4235 

By  adding  the  above  numbers  together,  it  will  be  feen 
that  the  number  of  known  Ipecies  in  the  animal  king¬ 
dom  may  be  eftimated  at  about  22,501  ;  and  of  thefe  the 
clafs  of  infefts  furnifhes  more  fpecies  than  all  the  other 
claffes  put  together. 

II.  In  the  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 

We  lhall  not  here  enumerate  the  claffes  and  orders  of 
trees,  plants,  See.  as  they  are  already  given  at  length,  with 
the  number  of  genera  in  each,  under  the  article  Botany, 
vol.  iii.  p.  256,  and  263  &  feq.  The  total  number  of 
fpecies  is  fet  down  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  at 
14,807  ;  but  with  the  remark,  that  “  many  years  ago  the 
number  of  known  fpecies  was  reckoned  at  above  twenty 
thouland,  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  exceeds 
50,000.” 

III.  In  the  MINERAL  KINGDOM. 


Clafs  I.  Earths. 
Orders.  Genera. 

Species. 

1.  Talcofe 

5 

32 

2.  Ponderous 

4 

15 

3.  Calcareous 

20 

130 

4.  Argillaceous 

12 

106 

5.  Siliceous 

17 

79 

6.  Adamantine 

1 

-  1 

7.  Aggregate 

6 

-  300 

Clafs  II.  Salts 

8 

-  -  48 

Clafs  III.  Inflammables 

7 

28 

Clafs  IV.  Metals 

27 

-  -  216 

Clals  V.  Petrifactions 

8 

-  -  85 

Total  number  of  fpecies  in  the  Mineral  Kingdom  1040 
in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  50,000 
in  the  Animal  Kingdom  22,501 


Grand  Total  73,541 


Though  the  claflification  of  natural  bodies  is  of  the 
Itigheft  importance  towards  making  us  acquainted  with 
unknown  fpecies,  and  diftinguilhing  them  from  thofe 
which  we  already  know,  this  alone  is  not  fufficient  to 
form  a  naturalift.  His  principal  objeCt  Ihould  be  to  learn 
the  habits,  manners,  and  ufes,  of  the  objects  which  he  is 
ftudying;  and  he  may  perhaps  be  affifted  in  this  object  by 
the  following  obfervations : 

1.  In  Zoology,  or  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom,  it  is  neceffary  to  afcertain  both  the  diltinCfive  cha¬ 
racters  of  each  individual  animal,  and  its  peculiar  habits, 
properties,  and  ules. 

The  naturalift  firft  learns  that  the  lamb,  for  inftance,  is 
in  the  clafs  mammalia,  being  one  of  thofe  animals  that 
fuckle  their  young;  in  the  order  pecora,  becaufe  it  is, 

hoofeda 
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hoofed,  and  has  no  cutting-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  ;  and 
that  it  is  djftinguilhed  from  other  animals  of  the  lame  or¬ 
der,  by  its  having  feveral  blunt  wedge-like  incifive  fore¬ 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  only,  hollow  reclined  horns,  and 
no  tulks.  This  information  would  latisfy  many,  who 
call  themfelves  naturalifts;  but  it  is  far  from \ being  all 
that  is  required  :  the  philofophical  inveltigator  of  Nature 
inquires  into  its  habits  ;  as  its  food,  its  period  of  gefta- 
tion,  its  feafon  of  lambing,  the  weather  and  climate  molt 
fuited  to  its  health  and  vigour.  He  endeavours  to  learn 
what  produces  the  difference  in  its  fleece,  whether  climate, 
food,  or  fome  peculiarity  in  the  breed;  and  is  anxious  to 
afcertain  what  variety  is  molt  difpofed  to  fatten,  and  what 
food  effects  this  fpeedily  ;  Sec.  Sec. 

The  information  of  the  fir  ft  kind  is  of  confequence  and 
even  necefiary  in  many  cafes;  but  that  of  the  latter  is 
molt  ufefql.  If  a  traveller  difeover  an  animal  poffefling 
any  ufeful  property,  or  producing  any  ufeful  drug,  if  he 
have  not  thefirft  kind  of  information,  he  gives  fo  confufed 
and  inaccurate  a  defeription  of  it,  that  others,  miltaking 
the  animal,  diferedit  the  author’s  account,  and  the  world 
lofes  the  benefit  of  his  dilcovery.  We  have  to  lament  this 
in  pending  many  of  the  old  books  of  travels. 

2.  Botany,  or  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  in  the  ufual  acceptation  of  the  term,  implies 
only  the  knowledge  of  the  diftinctive  characters  of  plants  ; 
and  he  who  knows  the  greateft  number,  and  is  molt  accu¬ 
rate  in  determining  the  different  fpecies,  is  accounted  the 
belt  botanift.  This,  however,  conftitutes  but  a  IVnall  part 
•of  the  fcience  ;  there  is  another  diftinfit  department, 
which  may  properly  be  termed  the  phihfophy  of  botany, 
which  is  both  more  interefting  and  more  uleful.  This 
includes  the  knowledge  of  the  ftruchvre  or  the  anatomy 
of  plants  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  ufes  or  functions  of 
their  various  parts  ;  as  of  the  leaves,  the  bark,  the  pith,  the 
roots,  the  juices,  &c.  which  is  called  the  phyfiology  of  plants. 
It  includes,  alfo,  an  acquaintance  with  the  foil  and  climate 
adapted  to  different  vegetables,  their  mode  of  propaga¬ 
tion,  and  the  various  ufes  to  which  their  feveral  parts  or 
productions  may  be  applied. 

Botany,  in  the  firft  fenfe,  which  may  be  called  praftical 
botany,  is  fubfervient,  and  abfolutely  neceffary,  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  philofophy  of  botany ;  for  no  one,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  clafliflcation  of  plants,  can  either  convey  to 
others  his  own  information,  or  liimfelf  receive  the  benefit 
of  that  of  others,  refpeCting  either  the  ftruCture  and  eco¬ 
nomy,  or  the  habits  and  the  ufes,  of  l'uch  plants  as  may 
have  been  inveftigated.  If  medical  virtues  are  difeovered 
in  any  vegetable  production,  without  the  accuracy  of 
the  practical  botanift,  to  afcertain  and  deferibe  the  parti¬ 
cular  plant  which  affords  it,  the  difeovery  is  often  loft  ; 
or  perhaps,  wdiat  is  worfe,  the  virtues  are  attributed  to  a 
different  plant,  and  it  is  only  by  repeated  failures,  and 
in  fome  cafes  after  much  mifehief,  that  the  error  is  de¬ 
tected.  It  is  evident  that  the  fame  may  happen  to  the 
agriculturalift,  the  dyer,  or  any  other  artifan,  who  has 
difeovered  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  means  of  im¬ 
proving  his  art,  but  has  not  botanical  knowledge  fuffi- 
cient  to  give  an  accurate  character  of  the  plant  to  which 
he  is  indebted  for  his  difeovery. 

3.  In  Mineralogy ,  or  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  mineral 
kingdom,  almoft  half  the  ftudents  are  of  that  clafs,  who 
-content  themfelves  with  collecting,  and  being  able  to  ar¬ 
range  fyftematically,  the  minerals  they  meet  with.  But,  in 
this  department  of  natural  hiftory,  as  well  as  the  other 
two  which  we  have  confidered,  fomething  more  than  ar¬ 
rangement  is  required.  It  is  the  man  who  can  analyze 
and  feparate  the  component  parts  of  mineral  productions ; 
■who  knows  the  art  of  a  flaying,  and  who  knows  a  priori 
the  probable  fite  of  a  quarry,  or  a  mine,  and  can  tell  the 
direction  of  a  ftratum  of  coal,  or  of  marble,  that  we  may 
call  a  mineralogjl.  The  mineralogist  has  often  enriched 
individual  proprietors  of  land,  and  benefited  his  country, 
by  the  difeovery  of  mines;  he  is  enabled  to  direCt  the 
planners  of  canals  by  warning  them  of  obftacles  ;  and  his 
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knowledge  has  aided  the  phyfician  in  afeertaining  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  minerals,  and  of  mineral  waters. 

The  natural  hiftory  of  the  mineral  kingdom  includes 
geology,  or  the  data  upon  which  are  founded  the  different 
theories  of  the  formation  of  the  earth.  It  includes  the 
knowledge  of  thole  fads,  upon  which  the  art  of  mining 
and  the  art  of  feparating  and  purifying  metals  are  founded  ; 
and  its  objeCt  is  to  teach  likewife  the  properties  of  thofe 
metals,  as  well  as  of  the  earths,  and  other  mineral  produc¬ 
tions,  when  feparated  and  in  their  Ample  ftate. 

It  is  to  the  naturalift  that  we  are  many  times  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  foreign  animals  and  foreign  plants 
into  our  own  country.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  other 
vegetables,  which  are  now  become  necefiary  to  our  exift- 
ence,  were  not  originally  of  Britifh  growth.  The  pota¬ 
to?,  now  fo  general  and  fo  ufeful,  was  firft  introduced 
into  this  country  by  Gerard,  a  noted  botanift,  and  v$as 
for  fome  time  cultivated  in  his  garden  as  a  rarity.  The 
fugar-cane,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  farinaceous  palms, 
the  flax  and  hemp,  have  all  been  tranfported  by  natu¬ 
ralifts  of  the  prefent  day  to  regions  where  they  never 
grew  before. 

Befides  the  above,  and  many  fimilar  inftances  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  derived -from  ftudying  the  different  branches 
of  natural  hiftory,  thefe  two  incalculable  benefits  necefla- 
rily  arife  to  the  ftudent  liimfelf,  from  attending  to  the 
whole,  or  any  part,  of  the  fcience  ;  namely,  a  pow'er  of  ab- 
ftraCfing  the  mind,  and  reafoning  methodically ;  and  a 
habit  of  contemplating  the  Creator  in  his  works.  Skrim- 
Jkire's  Effays. 

Of  forming  a  Cabinet,  or  Mufeum,  of  Natural  H'Jlory. 

One  material  objeCt  in  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  is 
the  art  of  preferving  fpecimens,  fo  as  to  form  a  cabinet, 
or  mufeum.  This  art,  called  by  the  French  Taxidermie, 
is  exceedingly  curious,  and  would  well  deferve  a  much 
fuller  confideration  than  we  can  here  allot  to  it. 

The  art  of  preparing  and  mounting  the  fkins  of  ani¬ 
mals  appears  to  be  pretty  old ;  but  it  made  no  great  pro- 
grefs  before  the  feventeenth  century,  when  Reaumur 
made  fome  attempts  to  preferve  the  fpecimens  from  the 
attacks  of  infeCts.  In  the  Journal  de  Phyfique  for  1773, 
there  is  a  memoir,  addrefled  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  by  M.  Kuckhan,  on  the  methods  of  preparing  birds, 
which  is  very  curious,  but  is  liable  to  many  objections. 
In  the  fame  volume  is  a  memoir  by  Mauduit,  principally 
refpeCting  the  means  of  preferving  animal  fpecimens  from 
the  attacks  of  infeCts.  His  prefervatives  are  of  a  poifon- 
ous  nature  ;  and,  of  courfe,  their  ufe  is  dangerous,  while 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  attended  with  the  ex¬ 
pected  fuccefs.  The  arfenical  lbap  of  Becoeur,  much  ce¬ 
lebrated  about  the  fame  time,  is  liable  to  fimilar  objec¬ 
tions.  The  lateft,  and  probably  the  bell,  work  on  this 
fubjeCt,  is  that  publiflied  a  few  years  ago  by  M.  Nicolas  ; 
and  from  this  the  following  obfervations  are  derived. 

The  inftruments  employed  in  the  preparation  of  fpeci¬ 
mens  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  ufed  by  anatomifts  in 
their  ordinary  difieCtions  ;  coniifting  of  fmall  knives  or 
fcalpels,  forceps  or  pincers  of  various  forms,  probes,  nee¬ 
dles,  and  pins  or  wires.  The  prefervatives,  employed  by 
M.  Nicolas  to  proteCt  the  fpecimens  from  infeCts,  are 
principally  of  two  kinds:  i.  Sulphur,  which  he  applies 
to  the  (kins  by  means  of  fumigation,  thus  impregnating 
them  with  fulphurous  acid;  2.  A  liquor  for  macerating 
the  (kins,  another  liquor  for  rubbing  over  the  hair,  and 
a  pomatum  for  anointing  the  infide  of  the  (kin. 

The  firft  liquor  is  prepared  by  fteeping  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  powdered  oak-bark,  and  four  ounces  of  powdered 
alum,  in  twenty  Englifh  pints  of  cold  water,  for  two 
days,  taking  care  to  (hake  the  mixture  from  time  to  time, 
The  liquor  employed  for  preferving  the  fur  is  prepared  by 
infufing  an  ounce  of  white  loap  Hired  very  fmall,  two 
ounces  of  camphor  broken  into  very  fmall  pieces,  the 
fame  of  colocynth  or  bitter-apple  grofsly  powderfed,  in  two 
Englilh  pints  of  fpirit  of  wine,  for  four  or  five  days, 

lhaking 
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Hiaking  the  velTel  from  time  to  time,  after  which  the  li¬ 
quor  is  to  be  filtered  through  blotting-paper.  The  po¬ 
matum  is  prepared  of  a  pound  of  white  foap,  half  a  pound 
of  cauftic  potafii,  four  ounces  of  powdered  alum,  two 
pints  of  water,  four  ounces  of  oil  of  petroleum,  and  the 
fame  of  camphor.  The  foap,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  is 
put  in  an  earthen  pipkin  over  a  moderate  fire  ;  the  water 
is  then  to  be  poured  over  it ;  and,  when  the  whole  is 
formed  into  a  fort  of  loft  pafte,  the  alum  and  then  the 
oil  are  added ;  the  whole  well  lfirred  together,  removed 
from  the  fire,  and  when  it  is  nearly  cold  the  camphor  is 
added,  being  before-hand  rubbed  down  in- a  mortar  with 
a  little  fpirit  of  wine.  The  pomatum,  thus  prepared, 
mull  be  kept  in  glafs  veflels,  well  Hopped  ;  and,  when 
ufed,  is  to  be  lowered  with  water  to  the  conliltenceof  thin 
cream,  and  laid  on  the  Ikins  by  means  of  a  pencil-brulh. 

M.  Nicolas  has  given  directions  for  preparing  and  pre- 
ferving  fpecimens  of  all  the  various  dalles  of  animals. 
We  lhall,  as  far  as  our  limits  permit,- briefly  follow  him 
through  each. 

i.  In  llcinning  quadrupeds,  he  propoles  to  make  an  in- 
ciiion  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  from  the  haunches 
to  the  (boulders  ;  except  in  thofe  animals  whole  (kin  is 
very  thick  and  hard,  or  is  fet  with  fpines,  in  which  the 
opening  mull  be  made  at  the  belly  in  the  ufual  manner. 
In  detaching  the  Ikin  from  the  flelh,  we  mud  occafionally 
employ  the  knife;  and,  as  we  proceed,  mull  infert  tow 
between  the  lkin  and  flelh,  to  prevent  foiling  the  fur. 
When  the  whole  body  is  detached,  and  the  lkin  drawn 
down  as  far  as  the  feet,  the  nofe,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
the  whole  body  is  to  be  cut  away  except  the  head  and  ex¬ 
tremities,  which  are  left  to  give  a  better  form  and  fupport 
to  the  fpecimen.  All  the  flelliy  and  fatty  parts,  the  brain, 
and  the  eyes,  however,  mull  be  cut  away,  and  nothing- 
left  but  the  bones,  the  fpaces  between  which  and  the  lkin 
mull  be  Huffed  with  tow  cut  fine  ;  and  a  little  foft  clay 
mull  be  put  within  the  orbits,  in  order  to  fix  the  artifi¬ 
cial  eyes. 

The  (kin,  being  thus  detached,  is  now'  to  be  lleeped  for 
feveral  days,  from  five  to  fifteen,  according  to  the  fize  of 
the  animal,  in  the  liquor  firfi  defcribed  ;  and,  after  fleep- 
ing,  the  infide  is  to  be  w’ell  anointed  with  the  pomatum. 
When  the  legs  and  head  are  fluffed,  the  cavity  of  the  lkull 
filled  with  very  dry  mofs,  and  the  eyes  fixed,  w'ires  are  to 
be  paffed  through  the  infide  of  the  body,  the  extremities, 
and  the  head  and  tail,  in  the  following  manner.  Three 
iron  wires  of  a  moderate  fize,  U'ell  annealed,  at  leafi  twice 
as  long  as  the  animal,  are  to  be  twified  together  for  nearly 
half  their  length  ;  and,  while  one  wire  is  left  ftraight,  the 
other  two  are  to  be  bent  at  each  end,  fo  as  to  form  a  crofs. 
When  the  lkin  is  turned,  ready  for  Huffing,  thefe  wires  are 
to  be  placed  within  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  flraight 
wire  (hall  pals,  through  the  head  and  tail,  and  the  croffing 
wires  through  the  extremities,  coming  out  at  the  ball  of 
each  foot;  and,  in  this  way,  after  thecavity  is  filled  up  with 
tow,  and  the  open  part  neatly  Hitched.,  the  fpecimen  may 
be  fixed  on  a  board  in  its  natural  pofition.  Nothing  re¬ 
mains  now  but  to  impregnate  the  fur  with  the  bitter  li¬ 
quor  lall  defcribed,  which  is  done  by  means  of  a  fponge, 
with  which  the  whole  outfide  is  to  be  well  walhed,  then 
covered  with  folds  of  linen,  and  dried  in  the  (hade. 

z.  The  art  of  preferving  birds  is  perhaps  the  mofl  curi¬ 
ous  part  of  the  prefent  fubjebl,  and  is  that  to  which  the 
moff  attention  has  been  given.  M.  Nicolas  has  explained 
at  fome  length  the  mode  recommended  by  M.  Kuckhan  in 
the  Journal  de  Phyfique  ;  that  by  Dr.  Lettfom,  in  the 
Naturalifl’s  and  Traveller’s  Companion  ;  that  of  Mau- 
duit,  inferted  in  the  fifth  number  of  the  Encyclopedic 
Metfiodique ;  and  that  of  Dufrefne,  adopted  by  M.  Daudin, 
and  inferted  in  hisTraite  d’Ornithologie  ;  after  which  he 
details  his  own.  He  defcribes  three  methods  of  preparing 
birds',  according  as  we  can  procure  freffi-killed  fpecimens, 
whole  dried  Ikins  brought  from  abroad,  or  detached  parts 
of  feveral  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies.  We  (hall  here 
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confine  ourfelves  to  the  firfi  or  thefe,  as  being  befl  adapted 
to  the  generality  of  our  readers. 

When  a  freffi-killed  bird  is  procured,  it  is  to  be  placed 
upon  a  table,  upon  its  back,  with  the  tail  turned  towards 
the  operator,  who,  after  having  feparated  with  his  fingers 
the  feathers  which  cover  the  belly  towards  the  right  and 
left,  is  to  make,  with  a  fcalpel,  a  longitudinal  incifion 
through  the  lkin,  from  the  point  of  the  bread-bone  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  belly.  The  edges  of  the  lkin 
are  now  to  be  railed  with  a  pair  of  flat  pincers,  on  each 
fide,  carefully  feparating  the  fielhas  occafion  may  require 
w'ith  a  knife,  and  inferring  a  little  cotton  from  time  to 
time,  to  prevent  foiling  the  feathers.  In  this  way  the 
lkin  is  to  be  detached  from  the  Ihouldfirs  and  neck,  and 
as  much  as  polfible  of  the  body  laid  bare  ;  after  which  a 
pretty  llrong  thread  is  to  be  paffed  through  the  noffrils, 
and  tied  under  the  lower  mandible,  leaving  the  ends  of 
the  thread,  when  tied  together,  at  lead  twice  as  long  as 
the  neck.  Now,  holding  the  bird  by  the  thread,  with 
the  back  turned  towards  him,  the  operator  is  to  hold  to¬ 
gether  the  feathers  on  the  two  edges  of  the  incifion  as 
well  as  thofe  which  cover  the  bread,  and,  pufhing  the 
head  of  the  bird  inwards  with  his  thumb,  fo  as  to  form 
the  neck  into  an  arch,  is  to  cut  this  off  near  the  body, 
detach  from  it  the  gullet  and  wind-pipe,  and  all  the  flelliy 
'parts,  both  of  the  neck  and  head,  by  drawing  the  lkin  as 
far  back  as  polfible  towards  the  beak,  and  cutting  off  the 
neck-bones  dole  to  the  head ;  he  is  to  empty  the  lkull 
with  a  little  iron  inflrumen.t  in  the  form  of  an  ear-picker, 
and  clean.it  properly  with  cotton.  He  is  now  to  wrap 
cotton  or  tow  about  the  head  and  neck,  and  to  feparate 
the  red  of  the  lkin,  leaving  the  pinions  and  bones  of  the 
wings  and  legs,  and  the  tail,  as  diredled  for  quadrupeds. 
After  this  has  been  done,  the  lkin  is  to  be  turned  out  like 
a  glove,  W'ith  all  the  feathers  inwards  ;  all  the  natural 
openings  of  the  bird,  as  well  as  any  ffiot-holes,  &c.  are 
to  be  Hitched  up  with  a  needle  and  fine  thread  ;  then  the 
whole  lkin,  as  well  as  the  bones,  are  to  be  waflied  with  a 
flrong  infufion  of  tan,  with  a  little  alum,  by  means  of  a 
pencil-brulh,  and  the  lkin  inclofed  in  a  covered  veffel  that 
it  may  not  dry  too  haflily. 

In  ten  or  twelve  hours  time  we  may  waffi  the  lkin  and 
bones  again  with  the  aflringent  liquor.  Twice  walking 
in  this  manner  will  be  fuv.i.vient  for  very  fmall  birds  ;  but 
thofe  of  a  middling  fize  will  require  maceration  in  the 
fil'd  liquor  employed  for  quadrupeds  during  two  days, 
and  four  or  five  days  for  thofe  of  larger  fize.  The  Ikins, 
being  well  impregnated  with  the  aflringent  liquor,  are  to 
be  fmeared  with  the  foapy  pomatum,  have  artificial  eyes 
fixed  in  the  orbits  by  means  of  wax,  and  Huffed  and 
mounted  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  quadrupeds;  except 
that  the  wires  employed  for  this  purpofe  are  differently 
bent. 

Great  nicety  is  required  in  fixing  the  different  parts  of 
a  bird  in  its  natural  pofition,  and  in  arranging  the  fea¬ 
thers  fmoothly.and  evenly.  M.  Nicolas  direbls  thin  plates 
of  lead  to  be  placed  fo  as  to  fecure  the  wings  in  the  pro¬ 
per  pofition  till  the  whole  is  completely  arranged.  To 
prelerve  the  feet  and  legs,  he  anoints  them  with  linfeed-oil 
mixed  with  camphor,  and  applied  a  little  warm. 

The  lad  operation  conlills  in  enveloping  the  bird  with 
bandages  of  muflin  or  fine  linen,  pinned  round  the  neck, 
bread,  body,  and  rump,  as  well  to  fecure  the  feathers  in 
their  places  during  drying,  as  to  allow  of  their  being 
drenched  with  the  bitter  liquor  to  preferve  them  from  the 
attacks  of  infects. 

3.  In  preparing  fpecimens  of  reptiles,  after  what  has 
been  faid  above,  little  direfition  will  be  required.  The 
(kin  is  to  be  dript  backwards  as  far  as  the  head,  which  is 
to  be  cut  off  and  cleaned  as  in  other  fpecimens ;  after 
which  the  (kin  is  to  be  macerated,  anointed  within  with 
pomatum,  dufl’ed  and  varniffied  as  before. 

4.  In  the  preparation  of  fillies,  M.  Nicolas  prefers  the 
method  of  Mauduit  to  that  given  by  Dr.  Lettlom  in  the 
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Naturalift’s  and  Traveller’s  Companion;  but,  as  Mau- 
duit’s  methods  require  much  (kill  and  addrefs,  he  recom¬ 
mends  the  following,  efpecially  for  the  flat  kinds  of  fifli. 
He  makes  a  longitudinal  incifion  with  fciflars  along  the 
belly  of  the  fifh  from  the  anus  to  the  lower  mandible,  and 
then  gradually  and  carefully  feparates  the  (kin  from  the 
flefli  with  the  afliftance  of  the  blade  and  flat  handle  of  a 
fcalpel,  till  he  has  laid  bare  one  fide  of  the  animal.  He 
then  pafles  to  the  other  fide,  proceeding  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  to  detach  the  (kin  from  that  part;  after  which  he  fepa- 
rates  the  head  from  the  body  with  a  pair  of  fciflars,  and 
clears  away  the  flelhy  parts  attached  to  the  head.  He  now 
detaches  the  (kin  from  the  back  as  far  as  the  anus  ;  and 
then,  laying  the  fi(h  on  the  table,  he  pafles  the  flat  handle 
of  the  fcalpel  below'  the  (kin  that  covers  the  tail  and 
neighbouring  parts,  in  order  to  feparate  it  completely. 
This  done,  he  pufhes  the  tail  inwards,  and,  with  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  fcalpel  and  drawing  the  (kin  very  gently,  he 
detaches  this  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
which  he  then  feparates  with  fciflars,  thus  leaving  the  (kin 
with  nothing  attached  to  it  but  the  head  and  extremity  of 
the  tail.  It  only  remains  now  to  clear  away  the  ears  and 
eyes,  and  properly  clean  the  head.  The  (kin  is  now 
fteeped  for  fome  days  in  the  tanning  liquor,  then  laid  on 
a  table,  and,  when  the  head  is  properly  arranged,  a  model 
of  the  body  of  the  fifli,  made  of  foft  clay  mixed  with  fine 
fand,  is  placed  within  the  (kin,  which  is  made  to  fit  neatly 
over  it,  is  then  bound  with  little  bandages  of  linen,  and 
fuftered  to  dry.  When  the  clay  is  quite  dry  and  hard, 
and  the  (kin  has  acquired  fo  much  firmnefs  as  to  retain  its 
proper  form,  it  is  to  be  gently  beaten  all  over  to  break 
the  clay,  fo  that  it  may  be  withdrawn  through  the  open¬ 
ing.  When  this  is  done,  the  whole  infide  of  the  (kin  and 
head  is  to  fmeared  by  a  pencil-brufli  with  the  foap-poma- 
tum ;  after  which,  it  is  to  be  entirely  filled  with  cut  tow, 
and  the  opening  ditched  up  as  neatly  as  poflible.  Then 
artificial  eyes  are  to  be  placed  in  the  orbits  by  means  of 
foft  wax,  and  the  whole  body  is  to  be  covered  with  a  coat 
of  white  varniflt  prepared  by  digefting  four  ounces  of 
clear  turpentine,  three  ounces  of  fandarac,  and  one  ounce 
of  maftic  in  tears,  with  eight  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  four  ounces  of  fpirit  of  wine,  in  a  bottle  placed  in  a 
water-bath. 

5.  Under  the  article  Entomoaogt,  vol.  vi.  p.  843,  4, 
we  have  given  fome  diredlions  for  preferving  infefts;  but 
thofe  directions  were  confined  chiefly  to  what  is  called  the 
mounting',  or  fixing  them  in  a  proper  pofition,  leavihgtheni 
expoled  to  the  air  till  all  their  moifture  is  evaporated. 
But  this,  in  fome  of  the  larger  infeSts,  as  thofe  of  the 
claffes  coleoptera  and  hentiptera,  would  take  a  confider- 
able  time ;  and  therefore  M.  Nicolas  recommends  a  pro- 
cefs  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  which  is  ufed  for  the  more 
perfeft  animals.  Each  infeft  is  to  be  held  between  the 
thumb  and  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand,  the  wings  to  be 
raifed  by  means  of  a  pin,  and  heldopen  with  the  middle 
finger,  while  the  abdomen  of  the  animal  is  (lit  open  from 
the  back,  and  the  entrails  abftraded  by  means  of  an  iron 
wire  ;  the  cavity  as  well  as  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  to 
be  walhed  with  the  bitter  lpirituous  liquor  deferibed  be¬ 
fore,  by  means  of  a  very  fine  pencil.  Then  a  fmall  cotton 
plug  impregnated  with  oii  of  petroleum  is  to  be  fluffed 
into  the  cavity,  with  the  point  of  a  wire,  till  the  cavity  is 
fufficiently  full,  when  the  wings  are  to  be  fuftered  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  natural  fituation,  and  the  infeft  is  ready  for 
mounting.  For  mounting  infefts,  M.  Nicolas  employs 
little  fquares  of  card,  through  the  middle  and  acrofs 
which  he  pafles  a  fmall  iron  wire  well  annealed,  and  about 
the  fize  of  a  harpfichord-ftring.  A  very  fine  needle  is  now 
to  be  palled  through  the  animal,  as  near  as  poflible  to  the 
corfelet ;  and,  after  having  covered  the  upright  iron  wire 
with  a  light  coating  of  gum-water,  he  pafles  it  through 
the  hole  made  by  the  needle,  and  fixes  the  animal  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  its  feet  may  reff  upon  the  card. 

6.  As  to  worms,  the  only  mode  of  preferving  the  mol- 
lufca,  or  thofe  with  naked  bodies,  is  to  keep  them  in  fpi- 
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rits  ;  and  of  the  teftacea,  or  (hell-fiflt,  the  only  part 
thought  w'orth  preferving  is  the  (hell ;  for  the  preparation 
of  which,  fee  Conchology.  vol.  v.  p.  36.  Crabs,  lob- 
fters,  ftar-fifh,  and  fea-urchins,  require  but  little  prepa¬ 
ration.  In  crabs  the  (hell,  and  in  lobfters  the  tail,  is  to 
be  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  body;  as  much  as  poflible 
of  the  meat  is  to  be  picked  out  from  the  body  and  large 
claws ;  the  whole  interior  is  to  be  fmeared  with  the  foap- 
pomatum  ;  and,  after  having  united  the  parts,  the  whole 
is  to  be  differed  to  dry.  The  ftar-fifli  and  urchins,  if 
taken  alive,  (hould  be  killed  by  plunging  them  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  afterwards  drying  them  in  the  fun  orin  an  oven 
moderately  heated. 

Full  inftruftions  for  colleding  and  preferving  plants, 
fo  as  to  form  an  herbarium  or  hortus  iiccus,  have  been 
given  under  the  article  Botany,  vol.  iii.  p.  300  &  feq. 

That  the  cultivation  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  nature  is  attended  with  many  and  important  be¬ 
nefits,  is  a  pofition  w'hich  needs  only  to  be  dated  to  obtain 
our  conviftion  of  its  truth.  It  requires,  furely,  no  labour 
of  argument  to  demonftrate  that  an  occupation  of  this 
defeription  has  a  direct  tendency  to  roufe  and  to  gratify 
the  principle  of  curiofity  ;  that  it  is  eminently  calculated 
to  mature  and  improve  our  powers  of  tafte  ;  that  it  influ¬ 
ences  the  enlargement  and  melioration  of  our  intellectual 
powers ;  that  it  generates  and  foflers  thofe  difpofitions  of 
mental  compofure  and  ferenity,  which' refult  from  con¬ 
templation  and  reflection,  and  which,  if  not  abfolutely 
virtuous,  are  at  lead  akin  to  virtue,  and  confpire  to  its 
production  and  maintenance ;  and  that  it  contributes, 
more  powerfully  than  the  purfuit  of  any  other  branch  of 
human  knowledge,  to  ftimuiate  and  invigorate  our  fen- 
timents  of  piety  and  religion.  The  proofs  of  the  exiftence 
of  a  Supreme  Caufe,  deduced  from  abftraCt  and  meta- 
phyfical  argumentation,  are  capable  of  being  apprehended 
only  by  a  few  individuals  of  leifure  and  learning  :  but 
the  works  of  creation  exhibit,  in  language  intelligible  to 
all,  the  molt  irrefragable  and  aftonilhing  difplays  of 
power,  defign,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs.  It  is  impoflible 
to  examine  a  blade  of  grals,  or  the  lowed  modification  of 
animal  exiftence,  without  reflecting  that  the  models  of 
their  organization,  which  have  remained  unaltered  for 
thoufands  of  years,  could  never  refult  from  blind  or 
fortuitous  impulfe.  The  kind  provifions  which  have  been 
inftituted  for  the  prelervation  of  the  various  fpecies,  with 
the  countlefs  inftances  of  the  wonderful  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  cannot  fail  to  infpire  us'with  the  confoling 
and  animating  truth, that  the  Deity  exerclles  his  paternal 
protection  over  all  the  creatures  which  he  has  made,  and 
that  not  an  atom  can  change  its  form  or  afpeCt  without 
his  permiflion. 

Thus,  then,  a  more  rational  pleafure  cannot  poflibly 
occupy  the  attention  or  captivate  the  affeCtions  of  man¬ 
kind,  than  that  which  arifes  from  a  due  confideration  of 
the  works  of  Nature.  Pleafure,  we  know,  is  a  neceffary 
ingredient  in  human  life,  in  order  in  fome  meafure  to 
counterbalance  the  pains,  the  evils,  and  the  liftlefineffes, 
which  are  at  times  perhaps  unavoidable,  and  in  order  to 
render  life  tolerable.  It  is  the  part,  then,  of  the  moralift, 
and  it  has  been  frequently  his  bufinefs,  to  point  out  and 
recommend  fuch  pleafures  as  are  highly  gratifying,  and 
are  yet  perfectly  innocent.  The  Spectator,  whofe  works 
will  be  admired  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written  is  underftood,  recommends  ftrongly  and  elegantly 
the  pleafure  of  a  garden  ;  and  a  later  writer,  of  no  com¬ 
mon  degree  of  merit,  and  of  very  confiderable  fame,  has 
an  effay  on  the  fame  fubjeCt,  from  which  we  (hall  feleCt  a 
few  obfervations. 

“  Not  he  alone  (fays  this  degant  writer)  is  to  be 
efteemed  a  benefaCtor  to  mankind,  who  makes  an  ufeful 
difeovery  ;  but  he  alfo  who  can  point  out  and  recommend 
an  innocent  pleafure.  Of  this  kind  are  the  pleafures 
arifing  from  the  obfervation  of  Nature  ;  and  they  are 
highly  agreeable  to  every  tafte  uncorrupted  by  vicious  in¬ 
ti  ulgencev 
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diligence.  Rural  fcenes  of  almoft  every  kind  are  delight¬ 
ful  to  the  mind  of  man.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  the 
greater  part  are  hurried  on  in  the  career  of  life  with  too 
great  rapidity  to  be  able  to  give  attention  to  that  which 
l'olicits  no  paffion.  The  darkeft  habitation  in  the  dirtied: 
ftreet  of  the  metropolis,  where  money  can  be  earned,  has 
greater  charms  with  many,  than  the  groves  of  Hagley. 
The  patron  of  refined  pleafure,  the  elegant  Epicurus, 
fixed  the  feat  of  his  enjoyment  in  a  garden.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  a  tranquil  fpot,  furnifhed  with  the  united 
fweetsof  art  and  nature,  was  the  belt  adapted  to  delicate 
repofe.  And  even  the  feverer  philofophers  of  antiquity 
were  wont  to  difcourfe  in  the  fhade  of  a  fpreading  tree,  in 
fome  cultivated  plantation.  It  is  obvious,  on  intuition, 
that  Nature  often  intended  folely  to  pleafe  the  eye  in  her 
vegetable  produftions.  She  decorates  the  floweret  that 
fprings  beneath  our  feet  in  all  the  perfections  of  external 
beauty.  She  has  clothed  the  garden  with  a  conftant  fuc- 
cefiion  of  various  hues.  Even  the  leaves  of  the  tree  un¬ 
dergo  a  pleafing  viciflitude.  The  frefli  verdure  which 
they  exhibit  in  the  fpring,  the  various  fliades  which  they 
aflume  in  fummer,  the  yellow  and  ruflet  tinge  of  autumn, 
and  the  nakednels  of  winter,  afford  a  conftant  pleafure  to 
a  lively  imagination.  From  the  fnowdrop  to  the  mofs- 
rofe,  the  flower-garden  difplays  an  infinite  variety  of  (hape 
and  colour.  The  tafte  of  the  florift  has  been  ridiculed  as 
trifling;  yet  furely  without  reafon.  Did  Nature  bring 
forth  the  tulip  and  the  lily,  the  rofe  and  the  honeyfuckle, 
to  be  neglefted  by  the  haughty  pretender  to  fuperior 
reafon  ?  To  omit  a  Angle  focial  duty  for  the  cultivation 
of  a  polyanthus  were  ridiculous  as  well  as  criminal ;  but 
to  pafs  by  the  beauties  lavifhed  before  us,  without  ob- 
ferving  them,  is  no  lefs  ingratitude  than  ftupidity.  A  bad 
heart  finds  little  amulement  but  in  a  communication  with 
the  aftive  world,  where  fcope  is  given  for  the  indulgence 
of  malignant  paflions;  but  an  amiable  difpofition  is  com¬ 
monly  known  by  a  tafte  for  the  beauties  of  the  animal  and 
the  vegetable  creation.”  Knox's  Ejfays. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  the  natural  or  the  moral 
world  affords  the  moll  confpicuous  and  ftriking  difplays 
of  the  wifdom  of  God.  In  proportion  as  human  know¬ 
ledge  has  enlarged  the  fphere  of  refearch  and  difcovery, 
in  the  fame  proportion  has  the  wifdom  of  the  Creator 
ftruck  the  minds  of  all  inquirers  and  obfervers  with  the 
higheft  admiration.  Thus  the  greatefl  philofophers  have 
been  the  moll  devout  men.  All  nature  is  in  truth  a  fcene 
of  wonders.  In  the  difpofition  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  fyftem  of  theuniverfe; 
in  the  ftrufture  of  the  earth,  in  the  endlefs  variety  of 
living  creatures  that  fill  it,  and  in  the  provifion  made  for 
them  all  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the  ends  of  their  being, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether  power,  wifdom,  or 
goodnefs,  be  moll  confpicuous.  It  belongs  not  only  to 
the  heavens  to  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  firmament 
to  flow  forth  his  handy-work  ; — but  in  the  linalleft  and 
mofl  inconfiderable,  as  well  as  in  the  moll  illuflrious,  of 
the  works  of  God,  equal  marks  appear  of  profound  defign 
and  confummate  art.  It  has  been  juftly  faid,  that  there 
is  not  a  vegetable  that  grows,  nor  an  infeCt  that  moves, 
but  what  is  fufficient  to  confound  the  atheift,  and  to 
afford  the  candid  obferver  endlefs  materials  for  devout 
adoration  and  praife.  Blair ,  Sermon  20.  vol.  iv. 

NAT'URAL  PHILOS'OPHY  is  commonly  defined  to 
be  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  confiders  the  powers 
and  properties  of  natural  bodies,  and  their  mutual  aClions 
on  one  another.  The  province  of  moral  philofophy  is  the 
mind  of  man  ;  its  inquiries  and  refearches  are  into  the 
intellectual  world.  Natural  philofophy,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  only  concerned  with  the  material  part  of  the 
creation.  Indeed,  the  firft  and  principal  part  of  this  fci- 
ence  is  to  colleCt  all  the  manifefl  and  feniible  appearances 
of  things,  and  reduce  them  into  a  body  of  natural  hiftory. 
Philofophy  has  often  been  faid,  and  is  even  now  very  ge¬ 
nerally  thought,  to  mean  an  inquiry  into  all  the  caules 
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of  things ;  but  experience  informs  us,  that,  though  We 
are  acquainted  with  a  good  number  of  effeCls,  we  can  trace 
but  few  of  their  caufes ;  fo  that  philofophy  itfelf  will 
really  be  found  to  be  in  general  but  a  collection  of  fads. 
Still,  however,  it  differs  from  natural  hiftory  in  its  ap¬ 
propriated  fenfe  ;  the  bufinefs  of  which  is  only  to  obferve 
the  appearances  of  natural  bodies  feparately,  and  from 
thefe  appearances  to  clals  them  with  other  bodies ;  natu¬ 
ral  philofophy  goes  farther,  and  recites  the  aCtion  of  two 
or  more  bodies  of  the  fame  or  different  kinds  upon  one 
another;  and,  though  it  can  neither  inveftigate  nor  point 
out  the  caufes  of  thofe  eftefts,  whatever  they  are,  yet, 
from  mathematical  reafoning,  combined  with  experience, 
it  can  be  demonllrated  that  in  fuch  circumffances  fuch 
effeCts  muff  always  take  place. 

Natural  philofophy  was  till  lately  divided  only  into  four 
parts,  commonly  called  the  four' branches  ;  viz.  1.  Mecha¬ 
nics  ;  2.  Hydrollatics  ;  3.  Optics  ;  and  4.  Aftronomy  ;  and 
thefe  again  are  fub-divided  into  various  parts.  Modern 
difcoveries  have  added,  however,  two  more  parts  to  the 
number;  viz.  5.  Magnetifm,  and  6.  EleClricity.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  in  the  Englifh  univerfities  thefe  two  latter 
branches  are  never  taken  notice  of  in  leCturing  on  natural 
philofophy,  the  old  divifion  being  ftill  retained,  without 
any  mention  of  thefe  two  important  articles.  The  reafon 
may  be,  that  they  are  only  fubjeCl  to  experiment,  and  not 
yet  reduced  to  mathematical  reafoning ;  which  is  the 
method  of  teaching  philofophy  .in  one  of  thofe  celebrated 
feminaries.  Of  thefe  branches  of  this  extenfive  fcience, 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  take  even  a  general  view  in  this 
place.  We  muff,  therefore,  refer  our  readers  to  each  par- 
cular  article,  where  they  will  find  them  treated  at  confi- 
derable  length. 

NAT'URALISM,  f.  Mere  ftate  of  nature. — Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  died  in  1751,  and  his  philol’ophical  works  were 
publifhed  in  1753.  Every  one  knows  the  principles  and 
prefumption  of  that  unhappy  nobleman.  He  was  of  that 
left,  which,  to  avoid  a  more  odious  name,  choofes  to 
diftinguifh  itlelf  by  that  of  naturalifn.  Hard's  Life  of 
Warburton. 

NAT'URALIST,  f.  A  ftudent  in  phyfics  or  natural 
philofophy.  —  Admirable  artifice!  wherewith  Galen, 
though  a  mere  naturali/l,  was  fo  taken,  that  he  could 
not  but  adjudge  the  honour  of  a  hymn  to  the  wife 
Creator.  More. — It  is  not  credible  that  the  naturalijt 
could  be  deceived  in  his  account  of  a  place  that  lay  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Addifon  on  Italt/. 

N ATIJR AL'ITY,  f  Naturalnefs.  Not  in  ufe.— This 
dillinftion  will  be  found  of  moil  general  ufe,  forafmuch 
as  there  is  fuch  an  intricate  mixture  of  naturality  and 
preter-naturality  in  age.  Smith  on  Old  Age,  16 66. 

NATURALIZATION,  f.  [from  naturalize.']  The  aft 
of  invefting  aliens  with  the  privileges  of  native  lubjefts. — 
The  Spartans  were  nice  in  point  of  naturalization ;  where¬ 
by,  while  they  kept  their  compafs,  they  Hood  firm  ;  but, 
when  they  did  fpread,  they  became  a  windfal.  Bacon. — 
Encouragement  may  be  given  to  any  merchants  that  lhall 
come  over  and  turn  a  certain  flock  of  their  own,  aj  natu¬ 
ralization,  and  freedom  from  culloms  the  two  firft:  years. 
Temple. 

In  France,  before  the  revolution,  the  .Swifs,  Savoyards, 
and  Scots,  needed  not  any  naturalization  ;  being  reputed 
regnicoles,  or  natives.  As  for  other  foreigners,  the  king 
might  naturalize  them  by  his  prerogative  ;  but  in  England 
this  is  only  to  be  done  by  aft  of  parliament.  But  none 
can  be  naturalized  unlefs  they  have  received  the  facra- 
ment  within  one  month  before  the  bringing  in  of  the  bill, 
and  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  lupremacy  in  the 
prefence  of  the  parliament.  A  perfon  who  is  naturalized 
may  have  lands  by  defcent  as  heir-at-law,  as  w'ell  as  obtain 
them  by  purchafe  ;  but  he  is  difabled  from  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  privy-council  or  parliament,  or  from  holding 
offices.  7  Jac.  I.  c.  2.  12  Will.  III.  c.  2.  All  children  bom 
out  of  the  king’s  dominions,  whole  fathers  w'ere  or  are 
fubjefts  of  this  kingdom  at  the  time  of  their  birth,  are 
_»  adjudged 
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adjudged  to  be  natural-born  fubjefts  of  this  realm,  except 
children  of  parents  attainted  of  treafon,  or  that  are  in  the 
aft  uni  fervice  of  a  foreign  prince  at  enmity  with  us. 
4-  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  See  Alien.  Every  foreign  feaman,  who 
in  time  of  war  ierves  two  years  on-board  an  Engliffi  fhip, 
is  ip)  of  ado  naturalized.  13  Geo.  III.  c.  3.  And-all  foreign 
Proteftants  and  Jews,  upon  their  redding  feven  years  in 
•any  of  the  Britilh  colonies,  without  being  ablent  above 
two  months  at  a  time,  or  ferving  two  years  in  a  military 
capacity  there,  are,  upon  taking  the  oaths,  naturalized  to 
all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  if  they  had  been  born  in  this 
kingdom;  and  therefore  are  admiffible  to  all  fuch  privi¬ 
leges,  and  no  other,  as  Proteftants  or  Jews  born  in  this 
kingdom  are  entitled  to. 

When  it  was  propofed  in  May  laft  (1818),  to  revive  the 
alien-bill,  it  was  difcovered,  (tor  the  knowledge  of  it 
leems  to  have  been  for  many  years  totally  loft,)  that,  by 
an  act  of  the  Scotch  parliament  in  1695,  confirmed  at  the 
Scottifh  union,  and  by  feveral  adds  fince,  every  foreigner, 
who  purchafed  tool,  ltock  in  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  be¬ 
came  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  naturalized.  Such  an 
aid,  though  conlidered  as  obfolete,  might  become  the 
means  of  defeating  any  alien-bill  that  could  be  palled  in 
the  united  kingdom;  it  fhould,  therefore,  have  been  long 
fince  repealed,  though  it  was  originally  framed  with  a  very 
good  intent;  namely,  that  of  encouraging  foreigners  to 
fettle  among  us,  and  to  inveft  their  money  in  a  bank 
which  the  Scotch  themfelves  were  too  poor  to  make  effec¬ 
tive.  Minillers  were  puzzled  by  the  difcovery ;  but,  as 
it  had  been  previoully  determined  to  prorogue  and  difi'olve 
-the  parliament  immediately,  there  was  not  time  for  the 
total  repeal  of  the  aft  ;,  a  claufe  was  therefore  added  to 
the  alien-bill  for  “  fulpending  its  eft'efts  till  a  certain 
time  after  the  meeting  of  the  enfuing  parliament,”  when 
no  doubt  it  will  be  repealed. 

'To  NATURALIZE,  v.  a.  [ naturalize)’ ,  Fr.]  To  adopt 
into  a  community;  to  inveft  with  the  privileges  of  native 
fubjefts. — The  lords  informed  the  king,  that  the  Irifh 
might  not  be  naturalized  without  damage  to  themfelves 
or  the  crown.  Davies.  To  make  natural;  to  make  eafy 
like  things  natural. — He  rifes  frefh  to  his  hammer  and 
anvil ;  cuftom  has  naturalized  his  labour  to  him.  South. 

NAT'URALLY,  adv.  According  to  the  power  or  im- 
pulfes  of  unaflifted  nature. — Ourlovereign  good  is  defired 
naturally;  God,  the  author  of  that  natural  defire,  hath 
appointed  natural  means  whereby  to  fulfil  it ;  but  man, 
having  utterly  difabled  his  nature  unto  thefe  means,  hath 
had  other  revealed,  and  hath  received  from  heaven  a  law 
to  teach  him  how  that  which  is  defired  naturally  mult 
now  fupernaturally  be  attained.  Hooker. — If  fenfe  be  not 
certain  in  the  reports  it  makes  of  things  to  the  mind, 
there  can  be  naturally  no  fuch  thing  as  certainty  of  know¬ 
ledge.  South. — According  to  nature  ;  without  affeftation  ; 
with  juft  reprefentation. — The  thoughts  are  to  be  mea- 
fured  only  by  their  propriety;  that  is,  as  they  flow  more 
or  lefs  naturally  from  the  perfons  and  occafions.  Dryden. 
Tliefe  things  fo  in  my  fong,  I  naturally  may  fhow ; 

Now  ?.s  the  mountain  high  ;  then  as  the  valley  low; 

Here  fruitful  as  the  mead ;  there,  as  the  heath  be  bare ; 
Then,  as  the  gloomy  wood,  I  may  be  rough,  though  rare. 

Drayton. 

Spontaneoufly ;  without  art;  without  cultivation:  as, 
There  is  no  place  where  wheat  naturally  grows. 

NAT'URALNESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  given  or  pro¬ 
duced  by  nature. — The  naturalnefs  of  a  delire  is  the  caufe 
that  the  fatisfaftion  of  it  is  pleafure,  and  pleafure  impor¬ 
tunes  the  will;  and  that  which  importunes  the  will,  puts 
a  difficulty  on  the  will  refufing  or  forbearing  it.  South. — 
Conformity  to  truth  and  reality  ;  not  affeftation. — Horace 
fpeaks  of  thefe  parts  in  an  ode  that  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  fineft  for  the  naturalnefs  of  the  thought,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  expreffion.  AddiJ'on. 

NA'TURE,/.  [Fr.  from  natura,  Lat.]  An  imaginary 
being  fuppofed  to  prelide  over  the  material  and  animal 
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world. — When  it  was  faid  to  Anaxagoras, The  Athenians 
have  condemned  you  to  die;  he  faid.  And  nature  them. 
Bacon. 

Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddefs ;  to  thy  law 
My  fervices  are  bound.  Shaliefpeare' s  K.  Lear. 

The  native  ftate  or  properties  of  any  thing,  by  which  it 
is  difcriminated  from  others. — The  nature  of  brutes,  be¬ 
sides  what  is  common  to  them  with  plants,  doth  confift 
in  having  fuch  faculties,  whereby  fliey  are  capable  of  ap¬ 
prehending  external  objefts,  and  of  receiving  pain  or 
pleafure  from  them.  Wilkins. 

Why  leap’d  the  hills,  why  did  the  mountains  (hake  ; 

What  ail’d  them  their  fix’d  natures  to  forfake  ?  Cowley. 

The  conftitution  of  an  animated  body: 

Nature ,  as  it  grows  again  tow’rd  earth, 

Is  fafliion’d  for  the  journey,  dull  and  heavy.  Shaliefpe  art. 

We’re  not  ourfelves, 

When  nature,  being  opprefs’d,  commands  the  mind 
To  fuller  with  the  body.  Shakcfpeare's  K.  Lear. 

Difpofition  of  mind  ;  temper: 

Nothing  could  have  fubdued  nature 

To  fuch  a  lowneis,  but  his  unkind  daughters.  Shaliefpeare- 

The  regular  courfe  of  things  : 

My  end 

Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offence.  Shaliefpeare. 

The  compafs  of  natural  exiftence. — If  their  dam  may  be 
judge,  the  young  apes  are  the  molt  beautiful  things  in 
nature.  Glanville. — The  conftitution  and  appearances  of 
things.— The  works,  whether  of  poets,  painters,  moralifts, 
or  hiltorians,  which  are  built  upon  general  nature,  live  for 
ever;  while  thofe  which  depend  for  their  exiftence  on 
particular  cuftoms  and  habits,  a  partial  view  of  nature,  or 
the  fluctuation  of  fafhion,  can  only  be  co-eval  with  that 
which  firftraifed  them  from  obfeurity.  Reynolds. — Natural 
affeftion,  or  reverence  ;  native  fenfations : 

Have  we  not  feen 

The  murdering  fon  afeend  his  parent’s  bed. 

Through  violated  nature  force  his  way, 

And  ftain  the  facred  womb  where  once  he  lay  !  Pope. 

The  ftate  or  operation  of  the  material  world  : 

He,  binding  nature  faft  in  fate, 

Left  free  the  human  will.  Pope. 

Sort ;  fpecies. — A  difpute  of  this  nature  caufed  mifehief 
in  abundance  betwixt  a  king  and  an  archbifhop.  Dryden. — • 
Sentiments  or  images  adapted  to  nature,  or  conformable 
to  truth  and  reality. — Only  nature  can  pleafe  thofe  taftes 
which  are  unprejudiced  and  refined.  AddiJ'on. — Nature 
and  Homer  were,  he  found,  the  fame.  Pope. — Phylics ; 
the  fcience  which  teaches  the  qualities  of  things : 

Nature  and  nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night, 

God  faid,  Let  Newton  be,  and  all  was  light.  Pope. 

Of  this  word  which  occurs  fo  frequently,  with  fignifica- 
tions  fo  various,  and  fo  difficultly  defined,  Boyle  has  given 
an  explication,  which  Dr.  Johnfon  has  epitomifed  as 
follows  : 

Nature  fometimes  means  the  Author  of  Nature,  or 
Natura  Naturans ;  as,  Nature  hath  made  man  partly  cor¬ 
poreal  and  partly  immaterial.  For  Nature  in  this  fenfe 
may  be  ufed  the  word  Creator. 

Nature  fometimes  means  that  on  whofe  account  a  thing 
is  what  it  is,  and  is  called  ;  as  when  we  define  the  nature 
of  an  angle.  For  nature  in  this  fenfe  may  be  ufed  ejfence, 
or  quality. 

Nature  fometimes  means  what  belongs  to  a  living  crea¬ 
ture  at  its  nativity,  or  accrues  to  it  by  its  birth,  as  when 
we  fay,  a  man  is  noble  by  nature ,  or  a  child  is  naturally  for¬ 
ward. 
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ward.  This  may  be  expreffed  by  faying,  The  man  was 
born  fo;  or,  The  thing  was  generated  fuch. 

Nature  fometimes  means  an  internal  principle  of  local 
motion,  as  we  fay,  The  ftone  falls,  or  the  flame  rifes,  by 
nature ;  for  this  we  may  fay,  that  “  the  motion  lip  or  down 
is  fpontaneous,  or  produced  by  its  proper  caufe.” 

Nature  lometimes  means  the  eftabliihed  courfe  of 
things  corporeal ;  as  Nature  makes  the  night  fucceed 
the  day.  This  may  be  termed  ejlablijhed  order,  ox  fettled 
courfe. 

Nature  means  fometimes  the  aggregate  of  the  powers 
belonging  to  a  body,  efpecially  a  living  one ;  as  when 
phyficia.ns  fay,  that  Nature  is  ftrong,  or  Nature  left  to 
herfelf  will  do  the  cure.  For  this  may  be  ufed,  conftitu- 
tion,  temper  ament,  or  Jlru&ure  of  the  body. 

Nature  is  put  like  wile  for  the  fyftem  of  the  corporeal 
works  of  God  ;  as,  There  is  no  phcenix  or  chimera  in  na¬ 
ture.  For  nature,  thus  applied,  we  may  ufe  the  world,  or 
the  univcrfe. 

Nature  is  fometimes  indeed  commonly  taken  fora  kind 
of  femi-deity.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  belt  not  to  ufe  it  at  all. 
Boyle's  Free  Enq.  into  the  Received  Notion  of  Nature. 

Father  Malebranche  fays,  that  the  Nature,  fo  much 
talked  of  in  the  fchools,  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  lead  us 
back  to  idolatry ;  the  ancient  heathens  hereby  underftand- 
ing  fomething,  which-,  without  being  God,  adts  continu¬ 
ally  throughout  the  univerfe.  Thus  the  idol  Nature  mull 
be  an  abtual  principle,  which,  in  concurrence  with  God, 
is  the  next  and  immediate  caufe  of  all  the  changes  which 
befal  matter.  This  l'eems  to  fall  in  with  the  opinion  of 
the  anima  mundi ;  as  if  Nature  were  a  fubftitute  of  God, 
or  a  collateral  caufe  with  God,  or  a  middle  being  between 
God  and  created  things. 

NA'TURE,  in  mythology,  is  ufed  by  the  poets  fome¬ 
times  for  the  mother,  fometimes  for  the  daughter,  and  at 
other  times  for  the  companion,  of  Jupiter.  She  is  defcribed 
by  the  fymbols  of  the  Diana  of  Ephefus. 

NA'TURE,  Laws  of,  are  axioms,  or  general  rules,  of 
motion  and  reft,  obferved  by  natural  bodies  in  their  aftion 
on  one  another,  and  in  all  the  changes  which  befal  them 
in  their  natural  ftate.  The  laws  of  nature,  and  of  motion, 
are,  in  effeft,  the  fame ;  for  which  fee  the  article  Mecha¬ 
nics,  vol.  xiv.  p.  626,  7.  but  fome  new  Jaws  have  lately 
been  propofed,  as  to  which  fee  Motion,  p.  108  &  feq. 
of  the  prefent  volume. 

To  NA'TURE,  v.  a.  To  endow  with  natural  qualities. 
— We  have  long  ceafed  to  ufe  the  verb,  but  we  retain  the 
participle  in  good-natured,  ill-natured,  and  other  com¬ 
pounds.  Johnfon. 

He  whiche  natureth  every  kynde. 

The  myghty  God,  fo  as  I  fynde, 

Of  man,  whiche  is  his  creature, 

Hath  fo  devyded  the  nature.  Gower's  Conf.  Am. 

NA'TURED,  adj.  [from  nature,  chiefly  ufed  in  compo- 
fitiom]  Conditioned;  difpofed  by  nature;  as,  good-na¬ 
tured,  ill-natured.  AJh. 

NATU'RITY,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  produced  by  na¬ 
ture. — This  cannot  be  allowed,  except  we  impute  that 
unto  the  firft  caufe  which  we  impofe  not  on  the  fecond  ; 
or  what  we  deny  unto  nature  we  impute  unto  naturity. 
Brown. 

NA'VA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Belgica, 
which  runs  north-eaft  into  the  left  or  weft  fide  of  the 
Rhine.  Now  the  Nahe,  which  lee. 

NA'VA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mela :  five  miles  north  of  Brefcia. 

NA'VA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon: 
twenty-two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Valladolid. 

NAVA'CE  (La),  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Weft-Indies,  be¬ 
tween  Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola.  Lat.  18.  23.  N.  Ion. 
74-  5°-  w- 

NAVACEL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gard  :  thirteen  miles  north-weft  of  Uzes. 
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NAVACOT'TA,  a  town  of  Lamjungh:  130  miles 
north  ofFyzabad.  Lat.  28.  56.  N.  Ion.  S3.  36  E. 

NAVAJ'US  (Jofeph),  a  celebrated  catholic  divine  of 
the  diocefe  of  Liege,  was  born  in  the  year  1651,  at  the 
village  of  Viefme  in  Helbaye,  within  the  diocefe  of  Liege; 
He  purfued  his  academical  ftudies  at  the  univerfity  of 
Louvain,  where  he  diftinguifhed.  himfelf  by  his  exercifes. 
while  palling  through  his  courfes  of  philofophy  and  divi¬ 
nity,  and  obtained  the  character  of  being  one  of  the  fineft 
geniufes  and  belt  divines  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  at  the 
lame  time  that  he  rendered  himfelf  refpedted  and  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  him, for  his  piety,  exemplary  moral  con¬ 
duct,  and  amiable  manners.  He  was  made  profelfor  of 
poetry  in  the  college  of  the  Trinity  at  Louvain,  and  re¬ 
tained  that  lituation  till  he  took  the  degree  of  licentiate 
in  divinity.  He  undertook  to  confute  the  fentiments 
advanced  by  the  lieur  du  Bois,  who  filled  the  chair  of 
public  ledlurer  on  the  facred  Scriptures  in  the  univerfity 
of  Louvain;  and  the  pieces  which  he  produced  in  this 
controverfy  were  afterwards  collected  together  in  a  vo- 
lume,  under  the  title  of  “  Recimations,”  which  is  held  in. 
much  efteem.  Afterwards  he  accepted  of  an  invitation 
to  become  profeffor  of  philofophy  at  Liege,  and  difeharged 
the  duties  of  that  office  during  feveral  years  with  very 
high  reputation.  He  became  involved  in  controverfies 
with  the  Jefuits,  on  account  of  the  efforts  which  they 
made  to  introduce  themfelves  into  the  profefforlhips  in 
the  feminary  at  Liege;  and  alfo  in  defence  of  M.  Dennis, 
profeffor  of  divinity  at  Liege,  and  other  leading  men  in 
the  Janfenift  party,  whom  they  accufed  of  heterodoxy. 
In  Moreri  the  reader  may. find  the  titles  of  the  principal 
works  of  our  author,  which  thefe  controverfies  occafion- 
ed.  About  the  year  1701,  the  infirm  ftate  of  his  health 
obliging  him  to  refign  the  philofophical  chair,  he  was 
made  canon  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Paul  at  Liege, 
where  he  punctually  officiated  as  long  as  his  infirmities 
permitted  him.  He  is  alfo  defervingof  being  commemo¬ 
rated  among  the  friends  of  humanity,  for  the  very  aftive 
part  which  he  took  in  forming  the  regulations  of  the 
Flofpital  of  Incurables  at  Liege,  and  in  founding  the 
Houle  for  penitent  Proftitutes.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
days,  finding  that  he  was  no  longer  able  perfonally  to 
dilcharge  the  duties  of  his  canonry,  he  religned  that  pre¬ 
ferment,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  ftrength  and 
fortune  to  the  private  inftrudlion  and  confolation  of  the 
poor.  He  died  at  Liege  in  1705,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 
He  was  the  author  of  feveral  pious  treadles;  of  which 
that  molt  known  is  entitled,  “  The  Foundation  of  the 
Chriftian  Life,  &c.” 

NAVAs'US  (Matthias),  another  catholic  divine  of  the 
diocefe  of  Liege  in  the  fame  century,  concerning  the  time 
and  place  of  whofe  birth  we  have  no  information.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  univerfity  of  Douay,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  doftor  of  divinity,  and  was  made  pallor 
of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  that  city.  Afterwards  he 
was  promoted  to  a  canonry  of  Seclin,  and  finally  to  the 
fame  dignity  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Tournay.  He 
had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  cenlor  of  books,  for 
which  he  is  laid  to  have  been  well  qualified  by  the  folidity 
of  his  judgment,  the  quicknefs  of  his  penetration,  and 
the  ample  fto.res  of  learning  with  which  he  had  furnilhed 
his  mind  in  the  courfe  of  a  lludious  life.  He  died  about 
the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  feveral  works  which  are  held  in  efteem,  among 
which  are,  1.  Catechefis,  five  de  Sacramentorum  Inftitu- 
tione,  Confefllone  SacramentaLi,  extrema  Undlione,  et  Ma- 
trimonio,  Conciones  Sexdecim,  1633,  8vo.  2.  Prelibatio 
Theologies  et  Sacre  Scripture  precipuas  Difficultates, 
See.  1640,  4to.  3.  TrirO.dtava  Sermonum  de  Venerabili 
Sacramento  et  Sacrificio,  1645,  8vo.  and  other  pieces,  of 
which  the  titles  may  be  feen  in  Valerii  Andrea  Biol.  Belg. 

NAVAGE'RO  (Andrea),  an  eminent  Italian  poet 
and  orator,  was  born  at  Venice,  of  a  patrician  family,  in 
1483.  He  received  his  firft  inftrufiions  from  Anto.mo. 

7  P  Sabeilico, 
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Sabellico,  and  from  an  early  age  difplayed  extraordinary 
powers  of  memory,  and  a  happy  difpofition  for  literary 
purfnits.  He  then  repaired  to  Padua,  where  he  ftudied 
Greek  with  great  afliduity  under  Mufuro,  and  philofophy 
under  Pomponazzi.  In  that  univerfity  he  formed  con¬ 
nexions  of  friendlhip  with  Bembo,  Contarini,  Fracaftoro, 
Ramulio,  the  Torriani,  and  other  diftinguilhed  perfons, 
which  continued  unbroken  during  his  life.  After  palling 
fome  time  at  Pordanone,  where  the  celebrated  general 
Alviano  had  founded  a  literary  academy,  he  returned  to 
Venice,  and  became  a  zealous  fupporter  of  the  learned 
labours  of  Aldo  Manuzio,  whom  he  afiifted  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  examination  of  n.anufcripts,  for  the  purpofe  of 
giving  correCl  editions  of  the  ancient  writers.  His  repu¬ 
tation  for  eloquence  fcaufed  him  to  be  chofen  by  the  re¬ 
public  to  recite  the  funeral  orations  of  Alviano,  the  doge 
Loredano,  and  Catharina  Cornara,  queen  of  Cyprus.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  keeper  of  the  library  of  cardi¬ 
nal  Beffarion,  and  hiftoriographer  to  the  ftate.  He  was 
fent  to  Spain  on  an  embaffy  in  the  fpring  of  1525.  He 
remained  in  that  country  till  January  1528,  when  he  w’as 
fent  to  France  on  an  embaffy.  He  reached  Blois,  where 
he  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off  in 
May  1 529,  at  the  age  of  forty-fix,  to  the  deep  regret  of  all 
who  knew  him. 

As  a  writer,  Navagero  holds  a  place  rather  among  the 
moll  polilhed  than  the  moll  confiderable  of  his  time.  In 
Latin  poetry  he  was  diftinguilhed  by  elegance,  grace,  and 
a  kind  of  Grecian  fimplicity  that  denoted  great  purity  of 
tafte.  To  this  fimplicity  he  was  attached  to  a  degree  that 
perhaps  deferves  the  name  of  pedantic  5  for  he  not  only 
lacrificed  to  it  feveral  of  his  own  juvenile  productions, 
but  was  accuftomed  annually  to  commit  to  the  flames  a 
copy  of  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
great  corrupter  of  that  fpecies  of  compolition  asitexifted 
in  Grecian  models.  His  funeral  orations  are  rather  ele¬ 
gant  and  methodical  difcourfes  than  ftriking  pieces  of 
eloquence.  His  hiftorical  powers  are  unknown,  as  he 
committed  to  the  flames  the  little  he  had  compofed  on  the 
Venetian  hiftory.  In  Italian  poetry  he  difplayed  the  ele¬ 
gance  and  purity  which  characterized  him,  but  without 
attaining  excellence.  Some  letters,  which  he  wrote  from 
Spain  to  Ramulio,  exhibit  him  as  a  minute  obferver  of 
every  thing  curious  prefented  by  a  foreign  country,  and 
as  a  learned  antiquary  and  geographer.  In  the  year  after 
his  death,  a  publication  appeared  of  his  funeral  orations 
for  Alviano  and  Loredano,  and  his  Latin  poems.  Thefe 
were  his  only  memorials,  till  the  brothers  Volpi,  in  1718, 
publilhed,  at  the  Cominian  prefs  in  Padua,  a  quarto  vo¬ 
lume,  containing,  together  with  the  above-mentioned 
pieces,  all  the  works  of  Navagero  that  could  be  collected. 
A  life  of  the  author  was  prefixed  by  Gianantonio  Volpi. 
RoJ'coe's  Leo  X. 

NAVAGE'RO  (Bernard),  an  eminent  Italian  prelate 
and  cardinal,  was  of  the  fame  family  with  the  preceding, 
and  born  at  Venice  in  the  year  1 507.  He  poffeffed  excel¬ 
lent  natural  abilities,  which  he  cultivated  by  a  diligent 
application  to  his  Itudies,  and  made  a  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  in  literature.  He  was  alio  diftinguilhed  by  his  ta¬ 
lents  for  bufinefs  and  his  powers  of  eloquence.  Thefe 
qualifications  pointed  him  out  as  a  fitperlon  to  fill  fome 
of  the  molt  important  ftations  in  thefervice  of  the  repub¬ 
lic.  Accordingly,  he  was  fent  fyndic  to  Dalmatia;  ap¬ 
pointed  baily  at  Conftantinople ;  and  afterwards  nomi¬ 
nated  ambaflador  to  Rome,  to  France,  and  to  the  court  of 
the  emperor.  He  was  highly  efteemed  by  Andrew’ Gritti, 
doge  of  Venice,  and  married  the  grand-daughter  of 
Lando,  the  fucceflor  of  Gritti  in  that  dignity.  Having 
the  misfortune  to  lole  his  wife  when  file  was  very  young, 
he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  a  lecond  marriage,  and  made 
his  books  his  favourite  companions.  His  life  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  folitary;  for  he  fcarcely  quitted  his  ftudy,  un- 
lefs  when  called  upon  to  render  fervice  to  his  country. 
I.*  1 561,  pope  Pius  V.  created  him  a  member  of  the  Sacred 
College,  and  promoted  him  to  the  bilhopric  of  Verona. 
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Afterwards  that  pontiff  fent  him  in  the  capacity  of  h$3 
legate  to  Trent,  where  he  was  prefent  at  the  termination 
of  that  famous  council.  He  then  retired  to  his  diocefe, 
where  he  was  occupied  in  the  diligent  difcliarge  of  the 
paftoral  functions  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1565, 
when  he  was  fifty-eight  years  of  age.  He  was  the  author 
of,  1.  Harangues.  2.  The  Life  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  Gen.Biog. 

NAVAL',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon ;  eight  miles 
fouth  of  Ainfa. 

NA'VAL,  adj.  [Fr.  from  navalis,  Lat.]  Confifting  of 
fhips : 

Encamping  on  the  main, 

Our  naval  army  had  befieged  Spain  ; 

They,  that  the  whole  world’s  monarchy  defign’d. 

Are  to  their  ports  by  our  bold  fleet  confin’d.  Waller. 
As  our  high  vefiels  pafs  their  watery  way. 

Let  all  the  naval  world  due  homage  pay.  Prior. 

Belonging  to  fhips. — Mafters  of  fuch  numbers  of  ftrong 
and  valiant  men,  as  well  as  of  all  the  naval  ftores  that  fur- 
nilh  the  world.  Temple. 

NA'VAL  AR'CHITECTURE.  See  Ship-building. 

NAVALCARNE'RO,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Old  Caftile  : 
forty-two  miles  fouth  of  Segovia. 

NAVA'LIA,y;  among  the  Romans,  were  docks  or  ports 
where  fhips  ufed  to  be  laid  up  after  building.  Likewife 
the  wharfs  or  quays  at  Rome,  where  the  ftiips  ufed  to  load 
and  unload  their  goods  ;  all  which  were  near  the  Subli- 
cian  bridge. 

NAVALPE'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baglana: 
forty-five  miles  eaftof  Baffeen. 

NA'VALS,  /  pi.  Ufed  by  Clarendon  for  naval  affairs ; 
perhaps  by  no  other  writer. — It  was  a  day  of  fignal  tri¬ 
umph,  the  action  of  it  having  much  furpaffed  all  that  was 
done  in  Cromwell’s  time,  who lenavals  were  much  greater 
than  had  ever  been  in  any  age.  Clarendon"s  Life. 

NAVAMORQUEN'DA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Old  Caftile : 
thirty-feven  miles  fouth  of  Avila. 

NAVAN',  a  poll- town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  fituated  on  the  river  Boyne.  Navan  was  an  an¬ 
cient  palatinate,  and  in  former  ages  was  high  in  repute. 
It  is  beautifully  fituated,  but  very  ill  built:  it  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  rapidly  increafing  in  wealth  and  extent;  and  is 
much  ferved  by  the  Boyne  having  been  rendered  navi¬ 
gable  to  it.  It  population  was,  many  years  ago,  eftimated 
at  4000,  and  mull  have  confiderably  increafed  :  it  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Wakefield,  chiefly  Roman-catholic.  The 
manufacture  of  facking  employs  near  300  looms;  here 
are  likewife  very  extenlive  flour,  cotton,  and  paper,  mills, 
a  brewery,  a  diftillery,  with  other  manufactures  incident 
to  the  fituation  and  trade  of  the  place.  A  good  cattle- 
fair  is  held  four  times  in  the  year;  and  there  is  alfo  a 
weekly  market,  which  Hands  unrivalled  in  the  county  for 
live-ltock,  bacon,  hogs,  butter,  and  every  variety  of  rural 
produce;  befides  coarfe  linen,  friezes,  and  yarn.  Mr. 
Wakefield  fpeaks  of  the  wheat  in  this  neighbourhood  as 
excellent,  but  condemns  the  exhaufting  fyftem  that  is 
purified.  The  commons  of  Navan  are  very  large,  and 
very  badly  regulated,  fo  that  they  are  a  public  nuifance, 
by  affording  fupport  to  a  number  of  unprincipled  vaga¬ 
bonds.  Navan  has  another  nuifance,  now,  however,  in  a 
fair  Way  of  being  removed  by  the  legiflature:  a  fchool- 
mafter  enjoying  a  large  revenue,  without  making  any  re¬ 
turn.  The  lands  of  the  endowed  fchool  of  this  place  are 
faid  to  let  for  near  1500I.  a-year,  which  income  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  finecure;  but,  the  commiflioners  appointed 
to  inveftigate  the  ftate  of  public  fchools  in  Ireland,  on  the 
motion  of  fir  John  Newport,  bart.  having  expofed  this  and 
many  fimilar  abufies,  mealfires  have  been  taken  to  render 
the  fchools  effective  and  ufeful.  Here  was  formerly  an 
abbey  of  regular  canons,  on  the  fite  of  which  horfe-bar-« 
racks  are  now  ereCied.  Before  the  union  it  fent  two  mein-> 
bers  to  the  Irilh  parliament :  feven  miles  north-eaft  of 
Trim,  and  twenty-three  north-well  of  Dublin.  Lat.  53. 
38.  N.  Ion.  6.  4.1.  W. 

NAVAPOU'R3 
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NAVAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Canara :  fif¬ 
teen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Barcelore. 

NA'VARCHY,  f.  [ navarehus ,  Lat.  captain  of  a  ffiip.J 
Knowledge  of  managing  fhips. — Navarc/ty,  and  making 
models  for  buildings  and  riggings  of  fhips.  Sir  W.  Petty's 
Adv.  to  Hart  lib.  1648. 

NAVAREUN',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon  :  twenty- 
feven  miles  well  of  Jaca. 

NAVAREDON'DA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Leon  :  fifty  miles  ealt-fouth-eaft  of  Civdad  Rodrigo. 

NAVAREDON'DA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Leon  :  twenty-one  miles  eaft  of  Civdad  Ro¬ 
drigo. 

NAVARET'TA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caflile, 
fituated  on  a  mountain  :  nine  miles  weft  of  Logrogno. 

NAVARET'TE  (Fernandez),  a  diftinguilhed  mif¬ 
fionary  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  was  born  at  Pennafiel 
in  Old  Caflile.  He  had  already  occupied  feveral  polls  in 
his  order,  when,  in  1646,  he  left  Spain  for  the  purpofe  of 
preaching  the  Chriltian  faith  in  China.  He  was  long  de¬ 
tained  in  America,  and  did  not  Arrive  at  the  Philippine 
Iflands  till  1648.  He  was  appointed  a  profelfor  of  theo¬ 
logy  in  Manilla,  and  employed  himfelf  in  making  profe- 
lytes  in  thofe  iflands  and  at  Macaffar,  and  at  length 
reached  China  in  1659.  He  applied  with  fo  much  afliduity 
to  the  language,  that  he  foon  became  able  to  fpeak  and 
write  it  with  facility.  He  was  chief  of  the  million  in  the 
province  of  Che-kiang  in  1665,  when  a  perfecution  wjas 
excited  in  confequence  of  the  Ephemerides  of  father 
Adam,  a  Jefuit,  and  the  mifiionaries  had  orders  all  to  re¬ 
pair  to  Pekin,  whence  they  were  fent  to  Canton,  with 
permiffion  to  leave  the  empire.  Of  this  Navarette  did  not 
immediately  avail  himfelf;  and  it  was  not  till  1672  that 
he  arrived  at  Madrid.  He  foon  after  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  gave  an  account  of  his  million,  which  did  him  fo  much 
honour,  that  he  had  the  offer  of  returning  thither  with 
the  epifcopal  dignity.  This  he  declined,  and  in  1678  was 
confecrated  archbilhop  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  poffeffion 
of  which  fee,  which  he  governed  with  much  prudence,  he 
died  in  1689.  This  millionary  wrote  a  detailed  account 
of  his  Travels,  and  particularly  of  what  he  obferved  in 
China,  in  three  volumes,  of  which  the  firfl  appeared  at 
Madrid  1676,  folio,  in  Spanilli.  It  is  elteemed  one  of  the 
moll  faithful  and  curious  accounts  of  that  country, 
though  marked  with  the  prejudices  and  narrow  views  of 
his  profeflion.  It  is  given  in  an  Englifh  tranflation  in 
Churchill’s  Collection.  The  printing  of  the  fecond  vo¬ 
lume  was  far  advanced,  when  Don  John  of  Aullria,  Na¬ 
varette’s  proteCtor,  died,  which  gave  the  Inquifition 
power  to  fupprefs  it.  The  freedom  with  which  he  fpoke 
of  the  contefts  between  the  Jefuits  and  the  other  orders 
in  China  was  probably  the  caufe  of  its  fupprefiion.  It 
has,  how'ever,  been  often  quoted  by  the  Jefuit  writers, 
who,  doubtlefs,  obtained  a  copy.  It  is  not  knowrn  what 
becarite  of  the  MS.  of  the  third  volume. 

NAVARIN',  a  fea-port  town  on  the  well  coall  of  the 
Morea,  fituated  on  the  gulf  of  Zonchio.  The  harbour  is 
large,  and  the  moll  frequented  in  the  Morea  :  it  is  forti¬ 
fied,  and  defended  with  a  citadel:  feventy-two  miles 
louth-welt  of  Argos,  and  eighty-eight  louth-welt  of  Co¬ 
rinth.  Lat.  37.  5.  N.  lon.21.25.  E. 

NAVAR'RE,  a  province  of  Spain,  and  anciently  a 
kingdom;  bounded  on  the  north-eall  by  France,  on  the 
eaft:  by  Arragon,  on  the  fouth  by  Old  Caflile,  and  on  the 
well  by  Guipufcoa  and  Alava.  The  form  is  that  of  a 
lozenge.  Its  extent  from  north-eall  to  fouth-well  about 
fifty-four  miles,  and  from  north-well  to  fouth-eall  about 
forty-five.  The  climate  is  as  pure  and  healthy,  and  withal 
as  temperate  and  as  pleafant,  as  can  be  defired,  which  may 
compenfate  for  fome  defeCts  in  the  foil ;  that,  generally 
fpeaking,  is  none  of  the  moll  fertile.  In  fome  of  the 
valleys,  how'ever,  they  have  very  good  corn,  excellent 
wine,  both  white  and  red;  the  former  equal  to  any  in 
France,  the  latter  very  little  inferior  to  Burgundy.  It 
abounds  in  good  paftures,  exceedingly  well  Hocked  with 
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lheep  and  goats.  They  have  likewife  tolerable  black 
cattle,  and  a  very  good  breed  of  horfes.  The  mountains 
are  covered  with  timber;  and  very  few  countries  have 
venifon  and  wild  fowl  in  greater  plenty.  It  can  fcarcely 
boaft  of  any  great  river,  except  the  Ebro;  and  this  ferves 
only  for  its  frontier.  The  north-eall  fide  is  bounded  by 
the  Pyrenean  mountains,  through  w'hich  there  are  ten 
pailes  into  France,  leven  or  eight  of  which  are  difficult 
and  dangerous.  The  valley  of  Roncevaux  lies  to  the 
north-eall  of  Pampeluna,  and  leads,  through  a  village 
called  Burguet,  which  is  the  lalt  in  Navarre,  to  St.  Jean 
Pie  de  Port,  in  France:  this  is  the  ealiefl  and  moll  fre¬ 
quented  pafs,  and  is  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  emperor 
Charlemagne.  The  king  of  Spain  receives  no  revenue 
from  this  country,  all  the  imports  and  duties  being  by 
compaCl  to  be  employed  in  the  public  fervice.  Navarre, 
from  the  year  718  to  151a,  had  its  peculiar  kings,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  families :  but  in  the  laft-mentioned  year  was  re¬ 
duced  by  king  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  under  the  frivolous 
pretence,  that  John  d’Albert  its  king,  as  ally  of  Louis 
XII.  of  France,  with  whom  pope  Julius  II.  was  at  vari¬ 
ance,  had  been  declared  an  enemy  to  the  church,  and  ex¬ 
communicated  by  that  pope.  This  province  is  divided 
into  five  merindades,  or  jurifdiCtions.  Pampeluna  is  the 
capital. 

Navarre  was  formerly  very  populous,  but  towards  the 
end  of  the  16  th  century  there  was  a  confiderable  emigra¬ 
tion  of  its  inhabitants,  who  removed  into  the  province  of 
France  which  took  its  name.  According  to  the  enume¬ 
ration  of  the  years  1787  and  1788,  the  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants  ought  to  be  now  287,382;  in  which  number  are 
reckoned  753  pariffi  priefts,  11 66  fecular  priefts,  1120 
monks,  510  nuns,  13,054  nobles,  172  writers,  1163  ftu- 
dents,  and  9910  fervants  The  manufactures  of  Navarre 
have  never  been  confiderable.  Of  brandy  there  are  fome 
diftilleries  at  Eftella,  Fuente  de  la  Reyna,  and  Sanguefa. 
Cloth-manufaCtories  are  not  fo  frequently  met  with  in 
Tudela  as  in  other  towns.  At  Tudela  there  are  fix  foap- 
manufaCtories,  and  others  of  tiles,  bricks,  and  pottery. 
Eftella  b.is  fome  looms  of  coarfe  woollens.  One  league 
from  Eguy  there  is  a  manufactory  of  call-iron  bombs 
and  balls,  on  the  king’s  account ;  and  the  town  of  Co- 
rella,  containing  about4ooo  inhabitants,  has  a  manufac¬ 
ture  of  liquorice-juice,  which  is  extracted  from  the  wood 
of  this. tree,  of  which  they  make  a  fubftance  :  this  is  ex¬ 
ported  in  great  quantities  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  is 
called  with  us  Spani/h  liquorice.  The  commerce  of  Navarre 
is  entirely  confined  to  imports.  Of  late  the  roads,  which 
were  formerly  impediments  to  trade,  have  been  improved ; 
and  the  rivers  Ebro  and  Bidazao  afford  an  eafy  commu¬ 
nication,  of  which  the  inhabitants  might  avail  themfelves 
as  an  incentive  to  induftry  and  activity.  Iron-mines  in 
this  province  are  rather  abundant.  Near  Pampeluna 
there  is  a  copper-mine,  which  was  worked  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  On  the  ground  near 
Valtierra  is  a  mine  of  white  rock-lalt,  which  is  very  abun¬ 
dant,  in  layers  of  gypfum  :  the  interior  of  this  mine  re- 
fembles  an  ancient  church  in  the  Gothic  ftyle.  The 
mountains  fupply  plenty  of  game,  hares,  roebucks,  foxes, 
wolves,  wild  boars,  &c.  This  province  has  various  mine¬ 
ral  waters.  The  language  of  Navarre  is  the  Caftilian,  al¬ 
tered  by  a  mixture  of  Bifcayan,  Catalan,  and  French. 

Navarre  has  llill  prelerved  the  ancient  form  of  its  go¬ 
vernment  andconllitution,  though  we  have  heard  of  fome 
late  encroachments  fince  the  return  of  Ferdinand  the 
Beloved.  It  is  governed  by  a  viceroy.  The  courts,  in 
their  form,  powers,  and  legal  proceedings,  differ  entirely 
from  thofe  of  Spain.  It  is  not  only  governed  by  its  an¬ 
cient  laws,  civil  and  criminal,  but  has  preferved  its  own 
ftates,  compofed  of  the  three  orders,  the  clergy,  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  and  the  deputations  of  towns.  The  ancient  money 
has  alfo  been  prelerved,  viz.  the  cornado  (half  a  marave- 
di),  the  ocharo  (two  maravedis),  and  the  gros  (fix  ma¬ 
ravedis),  which  are  fractions  of  pence  ;  the  tarja,  or  eight 
maravedis ;  4§-  tarjas  are  equal  one  real  of  vellon,  or  2|d. 
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Navarre  alfo  maintains  the  privilege  of  receiving  the 
greater  part  of  foreign  merchandife  without  fearch  or 
duty  ;  nor  is  it  fubjeift  to  the  cuftoms,  except  when  they 
leave  Navarre  for.  Old  Caftile  ;  the  firft  cuftom-houfe  is  at 
Agreda.  Jjtbordt's  View  of  Spain,  vol.  ii. 

NAVAR'RE  (Lower).  This  country  was  originally 
one  of  the  fix  provinces  which  formerly  compofed  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  by  the  Spaniards  was  called 
Merindada  de  Ultra  Puertos,  it  being  to  them  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  road  which  leads  over  them,  in  their 
language  called  Puertos,  i.e.  Gates.  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Arragon  and  Callile,  having,  in  1512,  pofteffed  himfelf  of 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  all  that  Catharine  the  lawful 
heirefs,  and  her  hulband  John  d’Albert,  could  procure  to 
be  reftored  to  them,  was  this  little  fpot.  John  their  fon 
had  no  better  luccefs,  his  fovereignty  being  confined  to 
this  fcanty  remnant  of  Navarre,  though  with  the  title  of  a 
kingdom.  Johanna,  his  daughter  by  his  fpoufe  Margaret, 
in  1 548  was  married  to  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  to  whom  file 
broughtthe  above-mentioned  remnant  as  a  dowry.  Their 
fon  Henry  IV.  arrived  to  be  king  of  France,  and  His  fon 
Louis  XIII.  in  1630,  annexed  Lower  Navarre  and  Bearn 
to  the  crown  of  France.  St.  Jean  Pie  de  Port  was  the  ca¬ 
pital.  It  now  forms  the  department  of  the  Lower  Py¬ 
renees. 

NAVAR'BE(New),  a  province  of  New' Mexico,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  a  country  unknown,  on  the  eaft  by 
New  Mexico  Proper  and  New’  Biscay,  on  the  fouth  by 
Culiacan,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  gulf  of  California.  This 
Country  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1552. 
The  inhabitants  confided  of  divers  tribes  of  Indians.  St. 
Juan  Cinaloa  is  the  chief  Spanifli  town. 

NAVAR'RE  (Peter),  a  celebrated  warrior  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  was  born  in  Bifcay.  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  fea-fervice,  but  after  a  time  engaged  him¬ 
felf  as  valet  to  the  cardinal  Arragon,  and  then  ferved 
in  the  army  of  the  Florentines.  He  w!as  next  em¬ 
ployed  by  Gonfalvo  de  Cordova  in  the  Neapolitan  wars 
as  captain  ;  and  he  contributed  very  much  to  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Naples.  On  account  of  his  good  conduct,  the 
emperor  gave  him  large  domains  in  Naples,  and  the  title 
of  Count  of  Navarre.  He  afterwards  failed  againfc  the 
Moors  in  Africa,  and  took  poffeflion  of  Oran,  Tripoli, 
and  other  places.  His  campaigns  in  Italy  after  this  were 
unfortunate,  and  he  was  taken  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna 
in  1512.  Upon  his  liberation,  thinking  himfelf  ill-treated 
by  the  Spanifh  king,  he  determined  to  enter  into  the 
fervice  of  Francis  I.  In  his  attempt  to  relieve  Genoa,  he 
was  taken  by  the  imperial  troops;  and,  for  the  fpace  of 
three  years,  languifhed  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Caftel  del 
Ovo,  till  the  treaty  of  Madrid  fet  him  free.  He  was  again 
taken  priloner  at  the  retreat  of  Averfa,  and  fent  to  the 
fame  prifon.  Here  his  life  wras  fpared  by  the  duke  of 
Orange,  in  compaflion  for  his  misfortunes  and  his  valour. 
He  died  foon  after,  though  it  was  affected  that  he  was 
ftrangled  in  his  bed. 

NAVAR'RE  (Martin),  furnamed  Azpileuda,  becaufe 
lie  was  born  in  the  kingdom  which  bears  that  name,  an 
eminent  Spanifh  lawyer,  fucceftively  profelfor  of  jurif- 
prudence  at  Touloufe,  Salamanca,  and  Coimbra,  was 
confulted  from  all  quarters  as  the  oracle  of  law.  For  a 
part  of  his  knowledge  he  was  indebted  to  the  fchools  of 
Cahors  and  Touloufe,  in  w'hich  he  had  ftudied.  His 
friend  Barthelemi  Carewza,  a  Dominican,  and  archbifliop 
of  Toledo,  having  been  charged  with  herefy  by  the  court 
of  inquifition  at  Rome,  Navarre  fet  out  at  the  age  of  80 
years  to  defend  him.  Pius  V.  appointed  him  affeffor  to 
cardinal  Francis  Alciat,  vice-penitentiary.  Gregory  XIII. 
never  paffed  his  gate  without  fending  for  him  ;  and  fome- 
times  would  convcrfe  with  him  for  an  hour  together  in 
the  ftreet :  he  even  deigned  to  vifit  him,  accompanied  by 
feveral  cardinals.  Thefe  honours  did  not  render  him 
more  hgughty.'  His  charadter  became  fo  eminent,  that 
even  in  his  own  time  the  greateft  encomium  that  could 
he  paid  to  a  man  of  learning  was  to  lay  that  he  was  a 
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Navarre:  this  name  thus  included  the  idea  of  erudition, 
as  that  of  Rofcius  formerly  marked  an  accomplilhed 
comedian.  Azpilcudta  was  the  oracle  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  whole  Chriftian  world.  For  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  he  had  acquired,  he  was  indebted  not  only  to 
his  knowledge,  but  alfo-to  his  probity  and  virtue.  Faith¬ 
ful  to  the  duties  which  the  church  preferibed,  his  tem¬ 
perance  and  frugality  preferved  to  him  a  vigorous  confti- ' 
tution  ;  and  at  a  very  advanced  age  his  genius  was  equal 
to  the  fevereft  ftudy.  His  favings  enabled  him  to  give 
liberal  afliftance  to  the  poor.  His  charities,  indeed,  were 
fo  great,  that  his  mule,  it  is  faid,  would  ftop  as  foon  as 
the  perceived  a  beggar.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  1586,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-two.  His  works  were  collefted  and 
printed  in  fix  vols.  folio  at  Lyons  in  1597,  and  at  Venice 
in  1602.  They  difplay  more  learning  than  judgment; 
and  are  now  very  feldom  confulted.  Navarre  was  uncle 
by  the  mother’s  fide  to  St.  Francis  of  Sales. 

NAVARREI'NS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Pyrenees  :  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Oieron, 
eighteen  weft  of  Pau. 

NAVARU',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Vifiapour :  fix- 
teen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Vifiapour. 

NA'VAS  DEL  MAR'QUES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New 
Caftile  :  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Efcurial. 

NA'VAS  DE  TOLO'SA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  La  Mancha,  fo  called  from  a  defile  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  mountains  ;  where,  in  the  year  1212,  Alphonfo 
IX.  king  of  Caftile,  Peter  II.  of  Arragon,  and  Sancho  VII. 
of  Navarre,  with  their  joint  forces,  attacked  and  cut  to 
pieces  the  army  of  Mahomet,  king  of  Morocco. 

NAVA'SIA,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  windward  paffage, 
between  Hifpaniola  and  Cuba. 

NAVAS'QUE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,:  twenty- 
two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Pampeluna. 

NAVATI'R,  a  town  of  Arabia  Petrsea:  eighteen  miles 
eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Adjerud. 

NAVAZ'ZA.  See  Navace,  p.  605. 

NAUCEL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aveiron  :  two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sauveterre. 

NAUCLE'A,  f.  [probably  from  vxvg,  a  fliip,  and  y.Xnu, 
to  enclofe  ;  becaufe  the  feed,  or  more  properly  the  half- 
capfule,  is  lbaped  like  the  hull  of  a  veffel,  and  contains 
the  kernels  in  its  cavity.  Linnaeus,  the  author  of  the 
name,  has  not  given  its  derivation,  nor  has  Mr.  Profeffor 
Martyn  attempted  any  explanation.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order 
of aggregatte,(rubiaceae,  Juff.)  Generic  chara&ers — Calyx: 
common,  none  ;  receptacle,  common,  globular,  lubvillofe, 
covered  all  over  with  florets  :  perianthium,  proper,  one- 
leafed,  oblong,  incrulling  the  germ;  mouth  contracted, 
entire.  Corolla :  proper, one-petalied,  funnel-form,  placed 
on  the  mouth  of  the  perianthium  •  tube  filiform,  longer  ; 
border  fhort,  five-parted  ;  fegments  ovate,  blunt,  recurved. 
Stamina  :  filaments  five,  very  fhort,  in  the  throat  of  the 
corolla ;  antherae  ovate,  the  length  of  the  tube.  Piftillum : 
germ  inferior,  oblong;  ftyle  capillary,  ereCt,  longer  than 
the  corolla;  ltigma  obovate.  Pericarpium:  caplule  in- 
crufted  with  the  calyx,  turbinate,  attenuated  below, 
blunt  at  the  top,  two-grained,  two-celled;  grains  faften- 
ed  by  a  thread  at  the  top.  Seeds  feveral,  fmall,  ovate, 
compreffeda  little,  membranaceous-margined,  attenuated 
into  a  briftle-fhaped  tail,  faftened  to  the  future. — EJJential 
Charadter.  Corolla  funnel- form;  feed  one,  inferior,  two- 
celled  ;  receptacle  common,  globular,  hairy.  There  are 
thirteen  fpecies  in  two  divifions. 

I.  With  the  heads  of  flowers  terminal. 

1.  Nauclea  orien tabs,  or  broad  (harp-leaved  nauclea: 
leaves  ovate,  obtufe,  peduncles  terminating  folitary. 
This  is  a  large  tree,  with  a  ftraight  trunk,  and  fpreading 
branefies.  Leaves  quite  entire,  large,  Imooth,  petioled, 
oppofite,  with  thick  parallel  curved  nerves.  _  Flower  on 
along  peduncle,  compofed  of  very  many  yellow  flo:  : 
gathered  into  a  ball  two  inches  in  diameter.  Proper 
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perianth  flefhy,  unequally  many-cleft.  Corolla  ufually 
five-cleft,  with  as  many  flamens.  Style  very  long,  con¬ 
globate  every  way  into  a  large  hoary  head,  by  their  united 
force  concealing  the  golden  florets.  Stigma  entire,  tur¬ 
binate,  acuminate.  Fruit:  a  berry  compounded  of  the 
flefhy  perianths  of  the  florets,  coalefcing  irregularly  into 
a  globular  lacunofe  body.  Gartner  defcribes  it  as  a 
capfule,  inferior,  final],  turbinate,  corticate,  crowned 
with  a  callous  ring,  the  remains  of  the  fallen  flower,  finooth, 
two-grained  :  rind  coriaceous,  opened  at  top  by  the 
gaping  grains  ;  which  are  cartilaginous,  hard,  whitifli, 
convex  on  one  fide,  flightly  concave  on  the  other,  one- 
celled,  opening  elaftically  two  ways  at  top.  Receptacle 
triple  :  firft,  of  the  fructification,  globular;  fecondly,  of 
the  fruit,  filiform,  between  the'grains,  and  inferted  into 
their  upper  part,  as  in  umbellate  plants  ;  thirdly,  of  the 
feed,  a  prominent  nerve  of  the  gaping  future  of  the  grains, 
by  which  the  feeds  hang.  Seeds  in  each  grain  about  fix- 
teen,  linall,  ovate,  comprefled  a  little,  or  fomewhat  angu¬ 
lar,  mernbranaceous-margined,  attenuated  at  top  into  a 
briftle-lhaped  tail,  rufefcent.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
Cochin  China,  and  the  Society  Illes.  The  wood  is  yellow, 
folid,  beautiful  and  fit  for  all  works  within  doors;  expo- 
led  to  air  and  wet,  it  rots  quickly. 

2.  Nauclea  parvifolia,  orlmall  round-leaved  nauclea: 
leaves  oval,  peduncles  terminating  folitaryorin  threes. 
Trunk  ftraight,  with  a  brownifh-grey  cracked  bark. 
Branches  oppofite,  numerous,  fpreading,  forming  a  large 
oval  lhady  head.  Leaves  oppofite,  decuflated,  entire, 
fmooth.  Petiole  channelled  ;  ftipules  large,  oblong,  ob- 
tufe,  glutinous,  falling;  peduncles  fingle  or  three  ;  when 
three,  the  middle  one  is  fnorteft,  near  the  apex  jointed, 
and  braCted,  each  fupporting  a  fingle  globular  naked  head 
of  florets.  Flowers  final],  light  yellow.  Receptacle 
chaffy :  chaffs  wedge-form,  hairy  at  their  infertions. 
Calyx  very  minute,  entire;  divifions  of  the  corolla 
pointed,  fpreading;  filaments  inferted  juft  within  the 
mouth  of  the  tube;  antherae  ere£t ;  oblong,  pointed  above; 
ftyle  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  corolla;  ftigma  large, 
refting  on  the  ftyle ;  capfules  turbinate,  covered  with  a 
fcabrous  cruft  or  bark,  which  fplits  irregularly  when  the 
feeds  are  ripe:  within  is  the  proper  two-celled  capfule, 
each  confiding  of  one  valve,  opening  round  the  apex,  and 
down  on  the  infide.  Seeds  feveraf,  very  minute,  oblong, 
tailed,  inverfe,  imbricated  round  the  outfide  of  their 
receptacles  with  the  infection  downwards.  This  grows 
to  a  large  tree,  and  is  a  native  of  almoft  every  part  of  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel,  but  chiefly  among  the  mountains, 
flowering  during  the  cold  feafon.  It  is  called  bota-cadamie 
by  the  Telingas.  The  wood  is  of  a  light  cheftnut  colour, 
firm  and  clofe-grained.  It  is  ufed  for  various  purpofes, 
where  it  can  be  kept  dry;  but,  if  expofed  to  wet,  it  foon 
rots.  This  fpecies  is  reprefented  on  the  annexed  Plate; 

3.  Nauclea  purpurea,  or  purple  nauclea  :  leaves  oblong, 
pointed,  peduncles  terminating  folitary  or  in  threes. 
Trunk  irregular,  with  a  fcabrous  afh-coloured  bark. 
Branches  oppofite,  decuflated.  Leaves  oppofite,  decollat¬ 
ed,  fhort-petioled,  quite  entire,  very  fmooth  and  fhining 
both  above  and  below,  from  four  to  nine  inches  long. 
Flowers 'larger  than  in  either  of  the  former,  and  purple. 
It  is  a  fmall  tree  :  a  native  of  the  moift  valleys  among  the 
Circar  mountains,  flowering  in  April  or  the  beginning  of 
the  hot  feafon.  — Bagada  of  the  Telingas. 

4.  Nauclea  Africana,  or  feflile-flowered  nauclea :  leaves 
oblong-ovate,  pointed;  thorns  none;  heads  of  flowers 
feflile,  terminal ;  ftamens  longer  than  the  tube  of  the  co¬ 
rolla,  reflex.ed;  ftigma  oblong.  Gathered  by  Ifert  in 
Guinea. 

5.  Naftclea  latifolia,  or  broad-leaved  African  nauclea  : 
leaves  large,  roundifh,  fmooth;  thorns  none;  heads  of 
flowers  terminal,  on  fhort  ftalks;  ftigma  oblong,  furrowed ; 
ftipules  triangular,  deeply  divided.  Gathered  by  the  late 
Mr.  Smeathman  at  Sierra  Leone. 

6.  Nauclea  coadunata,  or  combined  nauclea:  leaves 
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heart-lhaped,  obtufe,  fomewhat  downy  ;  thorns  none  ; 
ftigma  pyramidal ;  ftipules  rounded,  reticulated,  combined 
at  the  bale.  Communicated  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  from  Cal¬ 
cutta  under  the  above  name.  The  leaves  are  not  unlike 
thole  of  Ficus  Bengalenlis  in  fhape  and  fize,  but  lefs 
coriaceous.  Flowers  orange-coloured. 

II.  Heads  of  flowersaxillary. 

7. ' Nauclea  gambir,  or  gambeer-nauclea :  leaves  ovate, 
pointed,  fmooth ;  ftem  climbing;  branches  round  ;  ftipules 
undivided;  ilower-ftalks  axillary,  becoming  hooked  fpines. 
Native  of  Amboyna,  in  thickets,  efpecially  near  the  coaft. 
It  is  cultivated,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter,  fecretary  to  the 
Afiatic  Society,  for  the  lake  of  the  drug  called  gambeer, 
which  is  an  infpiflated  extraft  from  its  leaves.  In  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Illand,  where  this  gentleman  made  his 
obfervations,  a  Chinefe  prepared  the  gambeer  under  his 
infpebtion.  This  article  had  previoully  been  fuppofed 
the  produce  of  the  Mimofa  catechu.  The  plant,  however, 
is  cultivated  for  this  purpofe  in  Sumatra,  along  the  Malay 
coaft,  and  other  places,  A  red  rich  foil  is  preferred,  on 
the  fide  of  the  hill,  as  the  fhrubs  do  not  thrive  in  inundat¬ 
ed  fituations,  though  a  rainy  fealcm  is  favourable  to  the 
crop:  They  are  propagated  from  feed,  and  are  tranfl 
planted  when  nine  inches  high.  Nine  pounds  of  leaves 
yield  above  ten  ounces  of  gambeer.  The  qualities  of  this 
drug  are  aftringent  and  tonic.  Its  firlt  tafte  is  bitter  and 
aufiere,  but  a  permanent  fweetnefs  remains.  A  purified 
white  fort  is  preferred  for  chewing  with  the  leaves  of 
betel,  its  molt  frequent  ufe.  The  coarler  kind  ferves  for 
tanning  and  dyeing,  in  China  and  Java.  The  ftem  of 
this  (limb  climbs  to  a  great  height,  when  it  meets  with 
fupport  ;-and  lias  a  rough  brown  bark.  The  branches  are 
crowded,  round,  fmooth,  the  young  ones  oppofite,  widely 
fpreading.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  fiiort  ftalks,  undulated, 
entire,  above  three  inches  long,  and  near  an  inch  and  • 
half  wide,  fmooth  and  (killing  on  both  lides,  paler  beneath, 
withlbme  axillary  hairinefs  where  the  veins  branch  from 
the  mid-rib.  Flower-ftalks  folitary,  ftraight  and  hori¬ 
zontal,  not  half  the  length  of  the  leaf,  round,  flightly 
thickened  at  the  bale,  furniflied  with  a  brableated  joint 
towards  the  extremity,  which  finally  feparates,  after  the 
feeds  are  ripe,  the  lower  part  of  the  fialk  being  permanent 
and  becoming  a  recurved  hooked  fpine.  The  flowers 
compole  a  globe,  about  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  are 
defcribed  by  Rumphius  as  purplilh  and  inodorous.  The 
(lender  capfules,  almoft  an  inch  long,  are  elevated  on 
ftalks  nearly  their  own  length.  Seeds  numerous,  imbri¬ 
cated,  minute,  with  an  oblong,  jagged,  membranous 
appendage  at  each  end.  The  branches,  which  have  at¬ 
tained  the  thicknefs  of  two  fingers,  are  laid  by  Rumphius 
to  difcharge,  when  wounded,  a  copious  limpid  fluid,  which 
is  a  wholelome  and  pleafant  drink. 

8.  Nauclea  acida,  or  acid-leaved  nauclea  :  leaves  ovate, 
pointed;  fmooth  ;  ftem  climbing  :  branches  quadrangular; 
ftipules  deeply  divided  ;  flower-ftalks  axillary,  becoming 
hooked  comprefled  fpines.  Sent  by  Mr.  Hunter  from 
Soongey  Clooan,  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Ifland.  It 
differs  from  the  laft  very  effentialiy  in  the  deep  divifions 
of  its  broad  permanent  ftipules.  The  flower-ftalks  are 
fnorter,  and,  when  they  become  fpines,  much  broader  and 
comprefled,  fo  much  incurved  as  frequently  to  complete 
a  circle.  The  leaves  have  an  acid  tafte.  This  fpecies  is 
very  common  in  Amboyna :  the  flowers  appear  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  are  of  a  dirty  white,  but  much  admired  for  their 
grateful  and  permanent  fcent,  like  oil  of  cinnamon,  or 
like  jafmine. 

9.  Nauclea  fcandens,  or  climbing  hairy  nauclea:  leaves 
ovate,  pointed,  hairy,  as  well  as  the  branches ;  ftent 
climbing  ;  ftipules  in  two  deep  linear  fegments ;  flower- 
ftalks  axillary,  becoming  hooked  hairy  fpines.  Native  of 
various  parts  of  the  Ealt  Indies :  communicated  by  Dr. 
F.  Buchanan.  Diftinguifhed  from  the  two  laft  by-the 
rufty  hairinefs  of  its  fquare  branches,  the  narrowuefs  of 
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the  deepty-divided  ftipules,  and  the  roughnefs  of  the 
tipper  fide  of  its  leaves,  whole  under  fide  is  paler  and 
more  foltly  downy.  Rumphius  lays  the  branches  yield  a 
limpid  and  pleafant  fluid,  which  by  keeping  turns  {lightly 
bitter  and  aftringent;  and  that  the  flowers  are  white, 
with  a  mixture  of  yellow,  but  without  any  peculiar  fmell. 

10.  Nauclea  aculeata,  or  Guiana  nauclea:  leaves  ovate, 
pointed,  Jinooth  ;  Hem  climbing;  branches  quadrangular; 
ftipules  triangular,  undivided ;  flower-ftalks  axillary, 
becoming  hooked  comprefl'ed  fpines.  Gathered  by  Aublet 
on  the  banks  of  creeks  and  rivers  in  Guiana,'  flowering 
in  May  and  June.  This  has  a  great  affinity  to  the  three 
lad,  as  the  editors  of  Aublet  have  noticed.  It  mod 
refembles  N.  acida,  in  its  fquare  branches,  finooth  leaves, 
and  comprefl'ed  greatly-recurved  fpines;  hut  differs  effen- 
tially  in  having  undivided  ftipules.  Aublet  fays  it  climbs 
to  the  tops  of  the  loftied  trees,  crowning  them  with 
flowers,  which  are  extremely  variable  in  colour,  being 
either  yellow,  white,  or  of  a  more  or  lefs  deep  red,  with  a 
very  fweet  fmell.  The  fruit  is  laid  to  be  loft  and  blue,  the 
fize  of  a  red  goofeberry,  but  of  two  cells,  feparated  by 
a  membrane,  to  which  are  attached  numerous  hard  coria¬ 
ceous  black  feeds. 

1 1.  Nauclea  fclerophylla,  or  rigid-leaved  nauclea  :  leaves 
elliptical,  fcarcely  pointed,  Ihining,  rigid :  reticulated 
and  rough  beneath  ;  deni  climbing;  branches  quadran¬ 
gular,  downy;  dipules  lunate,  divided;  flower-balks 
axillary,  comprefl'ed,  downy,  becoming  hooked  fpines. 
Communicated  by  Mr.  Hunter,  from  the  top  of  the  hill  at 
Soongey  Clooan,  Prince  of  Wales’s  Ifland.  This  is  truly 
a  magnificent  fpecies,  remarkable  for  the  great  fize  of  all 
its  parts.  The  branches  and  ftalks  are  all  clothed  with 
an  extremely-fine  dole  ferruginous  down.  Leaves  five 
inches  long,  and  three  bro.ad,  flightly  heart-fliaped  at  the 
bale,  wavy,  but  hardly  crenate,  with  a  very  flight  blunt 
point;  their  fubdance  rigid  and  coriaceous  ;  their  upper 
■fide  fmooth  as  if  varnilhed  ;  the  under  pale,  opaque,  with 
innumerable  repeatedly-fubdivided,  reticulated,  parallel, 
prominent,  minutely-rough,  veins,  between  which  the 
whole  leaf  is  exquifitely  dotted.  Flow’er-dalks  two 
inches  long,  bout,  rigid,  r.udy,  comprefl'ed  ;  finally  re¬ 
curved  and  pointed.  Head  of  flowers  above  two  inches 
in  diameter,  with  fix  lanceolate  whorled  deciduous  bra&es 
under  it,  at  the  joint  of  the  ftalk  ;  calyx  coriaceous  ;  co¬ 
rolla  clothed  with  long,  prominent, Ihining,  tawny,  briftles. 

12.  Nauclea  cordifolia,  or  heart-leaved  nauclea:  leaves 
lieart-lhaped,  pointed,  downy;  Item  ereft ;  ftipules  obo- 
vate,  undivided;  flower-ftalks  axillary,  downy,  ufually 
in  pairs.  Communicated  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  from  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  coad  of  Coromandel,  where  it 
flowers  in  the  wet  feal'on,  the  feeds  ripening  about  April. 
The  natives  call  it  dculuga.  This  is  a  large  and  valuable 
timber-tree,  very  different  in  habit  from  all  we  have  hi¬ 
therto  defcribed  in  this  fe&ion.  The  wood  is  yellow,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  beautiful,  like  box,  but  lighter,  and  at  the 
fame  time  very  clofe-grained.  It  is  excellent  for  furni¬ 
ture,  but  not  lading  when  expofed  to  wet.  The  branches 
form  a  very  large  fliady  head,  and  are  roundifh,  fomewhat 
eompreffed,  tortuous,  downy  when  young.  Leaves  on 
downy  balks,  which  are  about  two  inches  long,  of  a 
roundifh  heart-fliaped  figure,  thin  and  pliant,  five  or  fix 
inches  long  when  full-grown,  and  nearly  as  broad  ;  entire, 
wavy,  bright  green ;  roughifh  above,  paler  and  downy 
beneath ;  with  one  rib,  and  numerous  forked  veins, 
whofe  ultimate  ramifications  are  finely  reticulated.  Head 
of  flowers  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  yellowifh.  Dr. 
Roxburgh  fays  the  number  of  flower-ftalks  varies  from 
one  to  four.  • 

13.  Nauclea  adina,  or  myrtle-leaved  nauclea:  leaves 
elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed,  fmooth  ;  item  ere<!b  ;  ftipules 
deeply  divided,  acute ;  flower-ftalks  axillary,  downy, 
folitary.  Native  of  China.  It  is  faid  to  have  come  up 
in  the  earth  of  fome  plants  fent  from  Canton  to  the 
late  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Greville,  with  whom  it  flowered 
in  July  and  Auguft.  The  Item  is  flmibby,  round,  with 
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numerous  oppofite  fpreading  flender  branches,  minutely 
downy  when  young.  Leaves  on  ffiort  ftalks,  elliptic-lan¬ 
ceolate,  two  inches  long,  entire,  thin,  fmooth,  mode¬ 
rately  veiny,  tapering  at  the  bafe,  terminating  in  a  blunt 
point.  The  head  of  flowers  is  fmaller  than  in  the  laft,yel- 
lowi-'i.  Salijb. Farad.  116.  lioxb.  vol.i.  Finn.  Trauf.  vol.  ix. 

NAUCRA'RI,  f.  among  the  Athenians,  was  the  name 
given  to  the  chief-magiftrates  of  the  “  boroughs  or 

townfhips ;”  which  were  likewife  called  vavy.pagica,  be- 
caufe  each  was  obliged,  beiides  two  horfemen,  to  furnirti 
out  one  fhip  for  the  public  fervice. 

NAU'CRATES,  a  Greek  poet,  who  was  employed  by 
Artemifia  to  write  a  panegyric  upon  Manfolus.  —  An 
orator  who  endeavoured  to  alienate  the  cities  of  Lycia 
from  the  interefl  of  Brutus. 

NAU'CRATIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  of  Egypt, 
on  the  left  fide  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  commerce;  and  no  fliip  was  permitted 
to  land  at  any  other  place,  but  was  obliged  to  fail  direflly 
to  the  city,  there  to  depoiit  its  cargo.  It  gave  birth  to 
Athenaeus. 

NAUCR  ATI'TES  NO'MOS,  a  divifion  of  the  Delta, 
fo  called  from  the  above  town. 

NAU'CYDES,  a  ftatuary  who  lived  about  four  centu¬ 
ries  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

NAUDE'  (Gabriel),  a  philofopher  and  man  of  letters, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1600.  Ele  received  his  elementary 
education  in  a  religious  community,  and  then  ftudied  at 
the  univerfity  of  Paris,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
Having  commenced  thelludy  of  medicine,  he  was  fora  time 
interrupted  in  it  by  accepting  the  office  of  librarian  to 
Henry  de  Mefmes,  prefident  a  mortier  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris.  This  he  religned  in  1626,  and  went  to  Padua 
to  complete  his  medical  ftudies.  The  death  of  his  father 
recalled  him  to  Paris,  where  the  faculty  of  medicine  chofe 
him  to  deliver  the  annual  difcourfe  on  the  reception  of 
licentiates,  on  which  occaflon  he  wrote  and  printed  his 
oration  “  De  Antiquitate  &  Dignitate  Scholae  Medicse 
Parifienfis.”  His  views,  however,  do  not  leem  to  have 
been  di redded  to  the  practice  of  phyfic  ;  for  he  attached 
himfelf  to  the  cardinal  de  Bagni  as  his  librarian  and  Latin 
fecretary,  and  accompanied  him  to  Rome  in  1631.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  appointed  titular  phyfician  to  Louis  XIII.  he 
took  his  do<5for’s  degree  at  Padua  in  1633;  he  however 
continued  with  the  cardinal  de  Bagni  at  Rome  till  the 
death  of  that  prelate  in  1641.  He  then  remained  fome 
time  with  cardinal  Barberini ;  but,  being  recalled  by 
cardinal  Richelieu,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1642.  Be¬ 
fore  his  return,  he  had  been  defired  by  cardinal  Ri¬ 
chelieu  to  make  inquiries  refpefting  the  true  author 
of  the  celebrated  work  “  De  Imitatione  Chrifti,”  which 
the  Benedidfines  of  St.  Maur  chofe  to  attribute  to  John 
Gerfon,  a  monk  of  their  order.  Naude’s  relearches  were 
unfavourable  to  his  claim;  and  a  canon  of  St.  Genevieve 
gave  an  edition  of  the  book  under  the  name  of  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  prefixing  to  it  Naude’s  account  of  his  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  manufcripts  in  Italy,  upon  which  he  had 
decided  againft  Gerfon.  The  Benedictines,  highly  ir¬ 
ritated  at  this  procedure,  calumniated  Maude  with  hav¬ 
ing  falfified  the  manufcripts,  and  fold  his  teftimony  to  the 
canons  of  St.  Genevieve  fora  priory  ;  and  a  warm  con- 
troverly  was  carried  on  for  feveral  years  on  the  fubjedt, 
till  both  parties  became  ridiculous.  A  legal  decifion  at 
length  jultified  Naude,  and  adjudged  the  work  to  Thomas 
a  Kempis. 

After  the  death  of  Richelieu,  Naude  was  engaged  by 
cardinal  Mazarin  as  his  librarian  ;  and  entirely  formed  for 
him  a  noble  library,  amounting  in  feven  years  to  forty 
thouland  volumes.  He  had  the  chagrin  to  witnefs  its 
dilperfion  when  the  cardinal  was  obliged  to  quit  France; 
and  he  purchafed  out  of  it  all  the  medical  books.  Ma¬ 
zarin  rewarded  his.  fervices  by  two  fmall  benefices.  On 
becoming  unemployed,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
queen  Chriltina  of, Sweden  to  take  the  office  of  her  libra¬ 
rian  ;  but  he  foon  refigned  it,  through  dillike  of  the  cli¬ 
mate. 
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mate.  The  fatigue  of  his  journey  on  his  return  threw 
him  into  a  fever,  which  obliged  him  to  Hop  at  Abbeville, 
where  Jie  died  in  1653,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 

Naude  was  a  man  of  regular  manners,  of  extenfive  eru¬ 
dition  and  penetrating  judgment,  free  in  his  opinions  and 
language.  One  ,of  the  belt  proofs  of  his  freedom  from 
common  prejudices  is  given  in  his  “  Apologie  pour  les 
grands  Perfonages  faufi'ement  foupgonnes  dc  Magie,” 
162:5,  izmo.  often  reprinted.  This  is  a  valuable  per¬ 
formance,  in  which  the  charafters  of  feveral  eminent  men 
have  been  vindicated  from  the  abfurd  imputations  thrown 
upon  them  by  fuperftition  and  ignorance.  It  is  to  be 
wifi ied,  for  his  own  reputation,  that  he  had  not  regarded 
among  prejudices,  the  indignation  felt  by  all  honefr  men 
againft  the  execrable  mafiacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  which 
he  direftly  vindicates  in  his  “  Confiderations  Politiques 
fur  les  Coups  d’Etat.”  His  political  education  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  under  Richelieu  and  Maz,arin,  will 
account  for  his  fentiments  on  this  tranficlion,  which  he 
feems  to  have  confidered  as  a  coup  d’etat  againft  a  dan¬ 
gerous  civil  faction,  rather  than  as  an  aft  of  religious 
bigotry.  His  other  numerous  publications,  many  of 
them  fcarce  and  curious,  are  chiefly  upon  local  or  tem¬ 
porary  topics.  His  thoughts,  and  anecdotes  of  his  life, 
werecolleftedinthe  Naudaana,  printed  in  1701,  along  with 
the  Patiniana. 

NAUDE'  (Philip),  an  able  profeflbr  of  mathematics  at 
Berlin,  was  born  at  Metz  in  Lorraine,  in  the  year  1654. 
At  the  age  of  about  twelve,  he  was  taken  into  the  fervice 
of  the  court  of  Eyfenach,  in  the  capacity  of  page  and  at¬ 
tendant  on  the  young  princes.  In  this  fituation  his  be¬ 
haviour  fecured  him  the  efteem  of  all  who  knew  him ;  and, 
■while  he  continued  here,  he  learned  the  German  language, 
which  afterwards  proved  of  great  ufe  to  him.  When  he 
had  fpent  about  four  years  at  Eyfenach,  his  father  chofe 
to  take  him  home  ;  but  how  he  was  employed  during  the 
next  fifteen  years  of  his- life  we  are  not  informed.  We 
are  only  told  that  his  father  had  neither  the  intention 
nor  the  means  of  affording  him  a  learned  education  ;  but 
that,  notwithftanding  the  difadvantages.  of  his  condition, 
having  an  unconquerable  third  for  knowledge,  he  became 
his  own  mafter,  and  made  confiderable  proficiency  in  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  learning,  particularly  in  the  mathema¬ 
tical  fciences.  As  he  was  in  principle  a  Proteftant,  when 
the  edift  of  Nantes  was  revoked  in  1685,  he  left  France 
with  his  wife  and  young  child  about  nine  months  old,  and 
refided  about  two  years  at  Hanau.  Hence  he  removed  to 
Berlin,  where  he  contrafted  an  intimacy  with  M.  Langer- 
field,  mathematician  to  the  court,  and  tutor  to  the  pages. 
This  gentleman,  who  knew  hdw  converfant  he  was  with 
the  fciences,  advifed  him  to  open  a  mathematical  fchool, 
and  recommended  pupils  to  him.  In  1687,  he  received 
an  appointment  to  teach  arithmetic  and  the  elements  of 
the  mathematics  at  the  college  of  Joachim;  and  in  1690, 
he  was  made  fecretary  interpreter.  Upon  the  death  of 
M.  Langerfield,  Naude  fucceeded  him,  in  1696,  bSth  in 
his  employments  at  court,  and  the  profefl’orfhip  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1701  he  was  elefted  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  and,  in  1704,  when  the  king 
founded  the  Academy  of  Princes,  M.  Naude  was  attach¬ 
ed  to  it  by  a  fpecial  patent,  as  profeflbr  of  mathematics. 
He  died  at  Berlin  in,  1729,  at  the  age  of  feventy-five, 
highly  refpefted  for  his  integrity  and  general  excellence 
of  charafter. 

Though  the  mathematics  chiefly  occupied  his  atten¬ 
tion,  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  other  fciences ; 
and,  as  he  was  zealous  for  the  religion  which  he  profefled, 
he  had  made  divinity  his  particular  ftudy,  and  written 
feveral  treatifes  on  religious  and  moral  fubjedls.  In  ma¬ 
thematics,  his  foie  publication  was  “  Elements  of  Geo¬ 
metry,”  4 to.  written  in  German,  and  printed  at  Berlin 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Academy  of  Princes  ;  and  feme  fmaller 
pieces,  which  appeared  at  different  periods  in  the  Mifcel- 
lanea  Berolinenfia.  Among  his  theological  and  moral 
prod uftions  were,  1.  Sacred  Meditations,  1690,  nmo.  2. 
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Evangelical  Morality,  1699,  2  vols.  nmo.  3.  The  Sove¬ 
reign  Perfeftion  of  God  in  his  Divine  Attributes,  and 
the  perfeft  Integrity  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  Seme  main¬ 
tained  by  the  firft  Reformers,  2  vois.  nmo.  1708,  writ¬ 
ten  againft  Mr.  Bayle  ;  which,  being  attacked  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  he  defended  in,  4.  A  Colleftioaof  Objeftions  to  the 
Treatife  on  the  Sovereign  Perfeftion  of  God,  with  An- 
fwers  to  the  fame,  1709,  nmo.  5.  An  Examination  of 
two  Treatifes  of  M.  de  la  Placette,  1713,  2  vols.  nmo.  6. 
Dialogues  in  Solitude,  partly  tranflated  from  the  Dutch 
of  William  Teclink,  1717,  nmo.  7.  A  Refutation  of 
the  Philofophical  Commentary,  1718,  nmo.  Gen.  Biog. 

NAU'DERS,  a  town  of  the  Tyrolefe :  eight  miies 
north  of  Glurentz. 

NAUDOW'ESIES.  See  Nawdowessies. 

NAVE,  f.  [nap,  Sax.]  The  middle  part  of  the  wheel  in 
which  the  axle  moves. — In  the  wheels  of  waggons  the 
hollows  of  the  naves,  by  their  fwift  rotations  on  the  ends 
of  the  axle-trees,  produce  a  heat  forhetirnes  fo  intenfe  as 
to  fet  them  on  fire.  Ray. 

Out,  out,  thou  ftrumpet  Fortune!  all  you  gods 
In  general  fynod  take  away  her  power  ; 

Break  all  the  fpokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 

And  bowl  the  round  nave- down  the  hill  of  heav’n, 

As  low  as  to  the  fiends.  Shaltefpeare's  Hamlet. 

[From  nave,  old  Fr.]  The  middle  part  of  the  church,  dif- 
tinft  from  the  aijles,  or  wings. — It  comprehends  the  nave 
or  body  of  the  church,  together  with  the  chancel.  Ayliffe's 
Parergon. 

NAVE,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Bondou.  Lat.  14.  20.  N. 
Ion.  10.  40.  W. 

NAVE'ILS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Loire  and  Cher  :  three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Vendome. 

NA'VEL,  f.  [Saxon.]  The  point,  in  the  middle  of  the 
belly,  by  which  embryos  communicate  with  the  parent. — 
The  ufe  of  the  navel  is  to  continue  the  infant  unto  the 
mother,  and  by  the  veffels  thereof  to  convey  its  aliments. 
Brown. 

Imbrafides  addreft 

His  javeline  at  him,  and  fo  ript  his  navill,  that  the  wound. 
As  endlefsly  it  fhut  his  eyes,  fo  open  on  the  ground 
It  powr’d  his  entrailes.  Chapman. 

The  navel-ftring :  > 

Me  from  the  womb  the  midwife  mufe  did  take, 

She  cut  my  navel.  Cowley. 

The  middle  ;  the  interior  part : 

Within  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood, 

Immur’d  in  cyprefs  fhades,  a  forcerer  dwells.  Milton. 


NA'VEL- GALL,  f.  Navel-gall  is  a  bruife  on  the  top  of 
the  chine  of  the  back,  behind  the  fiddle,  right  againft  the 
navel,  occafioned  either  by  the  fiddle  being  fplit  behind,  or 
the  fluffing  being  wanting,  or  by  the  crupper-buckle  fit¬ 
ting  down  in  that  place,  or  fome  hard  weight  or  knobs 
lying  direftly  behind  the  fiddle. 

NA'VEL-STRING,  /'.  The  ligament  by  which  an  em¬ 
bryo  communicates  with  the  mother. — There  is  a  fuper- 
intending  Providence,  that  fome  animals  will  hunt  for  the 
teat  before  they  are  quite  gotten  out  of  the  fecundines, 
and  parted  from  the  navel-firing.  Derliam. 

NA/VEL-TIMBERS,  J\  The  ribs  of  a  fhip.  Afh. 

NA'VEL- WORT,  f.  A  plant.  See  Cotyledon  and 
Cynoglossum. 

NA'VEL-WORT,  Safe  or  Falfe.  See  Crassula. 

- - ;  Venus’s.  See  Cynoglossum. 

- - — ,  Water.  See  Hydrocotyle. 

NAU'EN,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Middle 
Mark,  anciently  called  Fettport:  eighteen  miles  weft  of 
Berlin,  and  fourteen  north  of  Potidam.  Lat.  52.  36.  N 
Ion.  12.  55.  E. 

NAUENBUR'GIA,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
fyngenefia,  order  polygamia  fegregata.  Generic  Effential 
Charafter— •  Calyx  foliaceous  5  calycle  two-leaved,  one- 
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flowered;  florets  of  the  margin  female  and  fertile;  re¬ 
ceptacle  briftly;  down  one. 

Nauenburgia  trinervata,  the  only  fpecies.  Stem  gla¬ 
brous,  branched  ;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  ferrate,  three- 
nerved,  glabrous;  flowers  axillary,  folitary,  peduncled, 
yellow.  Inhabits  South  America;  and  refembles  the 
genus  Brotera.  Shrad.  Journal,  1S00. 

NAU'ENHOF,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Leiptic  :  l'even  miles  weft  of  Grimma,  and  eight  eaft  of 
Leipfic.  Lat.  51.  15.  N.  Ion.  12.  31.  E. 

NA'VER,  or  Navern,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rifes 
from  Loch  Naver,  and  runs  into  the  North  Sea  in  lat.  58. 
28.  N.  Ion.  4.  2.  W. 

NA'VES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Correze:  three  miles  north  of  Tulle. 

NA'VESINK  HAR'BOUR,  a  port  on  the  coaft  of  New 
Jerfey  :  five  miles  north-weft  of  Shrewftmry. 

NA'VESTOCK,  a  village  in  Effex,  near  Brentwood  : 
four  miles  from  Ongar.  Here  is  the  feat  of  earl  Walde- 
grave. 

NAV'ETTE,  /  in  botany,  the  name  by  which  moft  of 
the  European  nations  call  the  Braflica  napus,  the  plant 
from  the  feeds  of  which  the  oil  which  we  call  rape-oil,  and 
the  French  and  others  navctte-oil,  is  exprefied.  The  plant 
is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  for  the  fake  of  the  ieed  ;  the  oil  drawn  from  this  is 
ufed  by  many  artificers,  and  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour; 
and  the  fmell  is  not  oftenlive.  The  cake  remaining  after 
the  exprefiion  of  the  oil  retains,  like  that  of  muftard,  the 
acrimony  of  the  leeds. 

NA'VEW,  /  [n/tpus,  Lat.  navet,  Fr.  a  turnip.]  Rape 
or  cole-feed.  See  Brassica  napus,  vol.  iii. 

NA'VEZ,  a  river  of  France,  which  joinsthe  Clarence, 
to  form  the  Robek,  about  a  mile  from  St.  Venant. 

NAU'FRAGE,  f  [Fr.  from  naufragium,  Lat.]  Ship¬ 
wreck. — Guilty  of  the  ruin  and  navfrage  and  periihing 
of  infinite  fubjefts.  Bacon's  Speech  at  taking  his  Place  in 
Chancery. 

NAU'FRAGOUS,  adj.  Caufing  fiiipwreck. — That  tem- 
peftuous  and  oft  naufragous  lea,  wherein  youth  and  hand- 
fonienefs  are  commonly  tolled  with  no  lefs  hazard  to  the 
body  than  the  foul.  Bp.  Taylor. 

NAUGAMUN'GLUM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  My- 
fore  :  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Seringapatam. 

NAU'GARDTEN,  or  Neu'carten,  a  town  of  Hinder 
Pomerania:  fifty  miles  weft  of  New  Stettin,  and  ftxteen 
north  of  Stargard.  Lat.  53.42.  N.  Ion.  15.  5.  W. 

NAUGATACK',  a  river  of  Connecticut,  which  joins 
the  Houfatonic  to  form  the  Stratford. 

NAUGHT,  adj.  [naht,  napbrc,  Sax.  that  is,  ne  aught, 
not  any  thing.]  Bad  ;  corrupt ;  worthlefs  :  it  is  now  hard¬ 
ly  ufed  but  in  ludicrous  language. — With  them  that  are 
able  to  put  a  difference  between  things  naught  and  things 
indifferent  in  the  church  of  Rome,  we  are  yet  at  contro- 
verfy  about  the  manner  of  removing  that  which  is  naught. 
Hooker. 

Thy  filter's  naught:  Oh  Regan  !  fhe  hath  tied 
Sharp-tooth’d  unkindnefs  like  a  vulture  here.  Shahefpeare. 

NAUGHT,/.  Nothing.  This  is  commonly,  though 
improperly,  written  nought.  See  Aught,  Nought,  and 
Ought. 

Be  you  contented 

To  have  a  fon  fet  your  decrees  at  nought. 

To  pluck  down  juftice  from  your  awful  bench.  Shakefp. 

NAU'GHTILY,  ado.  Wickedly  ;  corruptly. 

NAU'GHTINESS,  f.  Wickednefs  ;  badnefs.  Slight 
wickednefs  or  perverfenefs,  as  of  children. — No  remem¬ 
brance  of  naughtinrfs  delights  but  mine  own;  and  methinks 
the  accufing  his  traps  might  in  fome  manner  excufe  my 
fault,  which  certainly  I  loth  to  do.  Sidney. — Idlenefs,  the 
bane  of  body  and  mind,  the  nurfe  of  naughtinefs.  Burton's 
Anat  of  Mel. 

NAU'GHTLY,  adv.  Badly  5  corruptly  : 
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Thus  did  I  for  want  of  better  wit, 

Becaufe  myr  parents  naughtly  brought  me  up.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

NAU'GHTON,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Fife  :  fix  miles  north  of  Cupar. 

NAU'GHTON,  a  village  in  Suffolk,  eaft  of  Bildefton. 

NAU'GHTY,  adj.  The  fame  with  Naught.  Bad; 
wicked  ;  corrupt.- — A  prince  of  great  courage  and  beauty, 
but  foftered  up  in  blood  by  his  naughty  father.  Sidney. 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams. 

So  fliines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.  Shahefpeare. 
It  is  now  feldom  ufed  but  in  ludicrous  cenfure : 

If  gentle  flumbers  on  thy  temples  creep, 

But,  naughty  man,  thou  doll  not  mean  to  fleep, 

Betake  thee  to  thy  bed.  Drydcn. 

NAU'HEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Hanau  Munzenberg,  with  fait- works :  thirteen  mile* 
north  of  Hanau,  and  one  north  of  Fridberg. 

NA'VIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Afturia,  near  thefea; 
thirty-fix  miles  north-weft  of  Oviedo. 

NA'VIA  de  SUAR'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia: 
twenty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Mondonedo. 

NAVIC'ULA,  /  in  old  records,  a  fmall  difh  to  hold 
frankincenfe  before  it  was  put  into  the  confer.  A  fmall 
fliip. 

NAVIC'ULAR,  adj.  [navicularis,  Lat.]  In  anatomy, 
the  third  bone  in  each  foot  that  lies  between  the  aftra- 
galus  and  ofla  cuneiformia. 

NAVIDAD',  a  town  of  Mechoacan,  in  Mexico,  with 
a  harbour  on  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  :  156  miles  weft  of 
the  city  of  Mexico.  Lat.  18.  51.  N.  Ion.  111.  10,  W. 

NAVI'ER  (Pierre-Touffaint),  an  enlightened  phyfician 
and  chemilt  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Saint- 
Dizier,  and  praftifed  at  Chalons-fur-Marne,  where  he  was 
very  ferviceable  to  the  country-people,  efpecially  in  epi¬ 
demic  difeales.  He  died  in  1 779.  As  a  chemilt,  this  phy¬ 
fician  rendered  himfelf  celebrated  by  his  difeovery  of 
nitrous  ether,  and  of  the  method  of  uniting  mercury  with 
iron.  Fie  alio  entered  upon  fome  curious  chemical  re- 
fearches  into  the  animal  fluids  in  his  “  Obfervations  fur 
l’Amollifiement  des  Os,”  1755.  He  further  wrote  fome 
anatomical  obfervations,  particularly  refpefting  epidemic 
difeafes,  entitled  “  Dilfertation  fur  piuiieurs  Maladies  po¬ 
pulates  qui  ont  regne  depuis  quelque  tents  a  Chalons- 
iur-Marne,”  1753.  Gen.  Biog. 

NAV'IG ABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  from  navigabilis,  Lat.]  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  palled  by  Ihips  or  boats. — The  firft-peopled 
cities  were  all  founded  upon  thefe  navigable  rivers  or  their 
branches,  by  which  the  one  might  give  luccour  to  the 
other.  Raleigh's  Hiji.  of  the  World. 

Almighty  Jove  furveys 

Earth,  air,  and  ihores,  and  navigable  feas.  Drydcn. 

NAV'IGABLENESS,  /  Capacity  to  be  palled  in  veflels. 

To  NAV'IGATE,  v.  n.  [ navi  go ,  Lat.]  To  fail ;  to  pals 
by  water. — The  Phoenicians  navigated  to  the  extremities 
of  the  weftern  ocean.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

To  NAV'IGATE,  v.  a.  To  pafs  by  Ihips  or  boats. — 
Drufus,  the  father  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  was  the  firft 
who  navigated  the  northern  ocean.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

NAVIGA'TION,  f.  The  aft  or  praftice  of  palling  by 
water. — When  Pliny  names  the  Pceni  as  inventors  of  navi¬ 
gation,  it  muft  be  underftood  of  the  Phoenicians,  from 
whom  the  Carthagenians  are  defeended.  Arbuthnot  on 
Coins. 

Rude  as  their  Ihips  was  navigation  then, 

No  ufeful  com  pais  or  meridian  known  ; 

Coafting,  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken. 

And  knew  no  north  but  when  the  pole-ftar  Ihone.  Dry  den. 
Veflels  of  navigation  : 

Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Againft  the  churches  ;  though  the  yefty  waves 
Confound  and  1  wallow  navigation  up.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 
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PROGRESSIVE  pI'STORY  of  NAVIGATION. 

If  the  arts  and  fciences  ought  to  excite  an  intereft  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  advantages  we  derive  from  them,  what 
art  deferves,  more  than  navigation,  to  fix  our  attention  ? 
It  is  that  which  edablilhes  an  eafy  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  mod  didant  nations,  which  introduces  civiliza¬ 
tion  among  the  mod  barbarous  people,  and  enables  us  to 
participate  in  the  riches  which  Nature  produces  in  every 
part  of  the  earth.  No  other  art  calls  forth  more  largely 
the  faculties  of  man  ;  it  teaches  him  to  brave  numberlefs 
dangers,  and  gives  him  the  means  of  furmounting  them  ; 
it  enlarges  his  ideas,  in  fhowing  him  nature  under  all  her 
afpedts,  and  humanity  in  all  its  conditions,  from  favage 
life  to  the  highed  degree  of  civilization. 

In  every  dage  of  fociety,  men  have  eagerly  fought,  by 
the  combination  of  fuperior  Ikill  and  ingenuity,  to  attain 
thofe  didindt  advantages  which  nature  has  conferred  on 
the  different  tribes  of  animals,  by  endowing  them  with 
a  peculiar  ftrudture  and  a  peculiar  force  of  organs.  The 
ruded  favage  learns,  from  his  very  infancy,  to  imitate  the 
fwimming  of  a  filh,  and  plays  on  the  furface  of  the  water 
with  an  agility  and  a  perfeverance  which  feem  to  decline 
with  the  advancement  of  civilization.  But  an  art  lb  con¬ 
fined  in  its  exercife,  and  requiring  fuch  a  degree  of  bodily 
exertion,  could  not  be  confidered  of  much  avail.  It  was 
foon  perceived,  that  the  fatigue  of  impulfion  through  the 
water  could  be  greatly  diminilhed  by  the  fupport  and 
floating  of  fome  light  fubdance.  The  trunk  of  a  tree 
would  bear  its  rude  proprietor  along  the  dream ;  or,  hol¬ 
lowed  out  into  a  canoe,  and  furniflied  with  paddles,  it 
might  enable  him  even  to  traverfe  a  river.  From  this  Am¬ 
ple  fabric,  the  dep  was  not  great  to  the  condrudlion  of  a 
boat  or  barge,  impelled  by  the  force  of  oars.  But  it  was  a 
mighty  dride  to  fix  mads  and  apply  fails  to  the  veflel,  and 
thus  liibditute  the  power  of  wind  for  that  of  human  la¬ 
bour.  The  adventurous  failor,  indead  of  plying  on  the 
narrow  feas,  or  creeping  timidly  along  the  ffiore,  could 
now  launch  with  confidence  into  the  wide  ocean.  Navi¬ 
gation,  in  its  mod  cultivated  form,  may  be  fairly  regarded 
as  the  confummation  of  art,  and  the  fublimed  triumph  of 
human  genius,  indudry,  courage,  and  perfeverence. 

The  poets  refer  the  invention  of  the  art  of  navigation 
to  Neptune;  fome  of  the  ancients  to  Bacchus,  others  to 
Hercules,  others  to  Jafon,and  others  to  Janus,  who  is  laid 
to  have  made  the  fil'd  Ihip.  Hidorians  afcribe  it  to  the 
.rEginetes,  the  Phoenicians,  Tyrians,  and  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  Britain.  Some  fuppofe,  that  the  fird  hint 
was  taken  from  the  flight  of  the  kite  ;  others,  as  Oppian, 
from  the  lhell-fifh  or  worm  called  nautilus ;  others  afcribe 
it  to  accident. 

Scripture  refers  the  origin  of  fo  ufeful  an  invention  to 
God  himfelf,  who  gave  the  fird  fpecimen  thereof  in  the 
ark  built  by  Noah  under  his  cliredtion.  For  the  raillery 
which  the  good  man  underwent  on  account  of  his  enter- 
jprife  Ihows  evidently  enough  that  the  world  was  then 
ignorant  of  any  thing  like  navigation,  and  that  they  even 
thought  it  impoflible. 

However,  profane  hiflory  reprefents  the'Phcenicians,  ef- 
pecially  thofe  of  their  capital  Tyre,  as  the  fird  navigators  ; 
being  urged  to  feek  a  foreign  commerce  by  the  narrow- 
nefs  and  poverty  of  a  flip  of  ground  they  pofiefled  along 
the  coads  ;  as  well  as  by  the  conveniency  of  two  or  three 
good  ports,  and  by  their  natural  genius  for  traffic.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Lebanon  and  the  other  neighbouring  moun¬ 
tains  furnilhing  them  with  excellent  wood  for  ihip-build- 
jng,  in  a  fliort  time  they  were  maders  of  a  numerous  fleet ; 
and,  condantly  hazarding  new  navigations,  and  fettling 
r.ew  trades,  they  foon  arrived  at  an  incredible  pitch  of 
opulence  and  populoufnefs ;  infomuch  as  to  be  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  fend  out  colonies,  the  principal  of  which  was 
that  of  Carthage  ;  which,  keeping  up  their  Phoenician 
fpirit  of  commerce,  in  time  not  only  equalled  Tyre  itfelf, 
but  vadly  furpafled  it ;  fending  its  merchant-fleets  through 
Jlercules's  Pillars,  now  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  along  the 
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weflern  coads  of  Africa  and  Europe;  and  even,  if  we  be¬ 
lieve  fome  authors,  to  America  itfelf. 

The  progrefs  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians 
wfas  not  owing  merely  to  the  defire  of  extending  their 
trade  from  one  country  to  another  ;  voyages  were  under¬ 
taken,  the  foleobjedt  of  which  was  to  dilcover  new  coun¬ 
tries,  and  to  explore  unknown  feas.  Such,  during  the 
profperous  ages  of  the  Carthaginian  republic,  were  the 
famous  navigations  of  Hanno  and  Himilco.  Both  their 
fleets  were  equipped  by  authority  of  the  fenate,  and  at 
the  public  expenfe.  Hanno  was  diredted  to  deer  towards 
the  fouth,  along  the  coad  of  Africa ;  and  he  feems  to  have 
advanced  much  nearer  the  equinoctial  line  than  any  former 
navigator.  Himilco  had  it  in  charge  to  proceed  towards 
the  north,  and  to  examine  the  weltern  coads  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  continent.  Of  the  fame  nature  was  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  navigation  of  the  Phoenicians  round  Africa.  A 
Phoenician  fleet,  we  are  told,  (Herodot.  lib.  iv.  cap.  42.) 
fitted  out  by  Neclio  king  of  Egypt,  took  its  departure, 
about  604  years  before  the  Chridian  era,  from  a  port  in 
the  Red  Sea,  doubled  the  fouthern  promontory  of  Africa, 
and,  after  a  voyage  of  three  years,  returned  by  the  draits 
of  Gades  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus 
is  faid  (Plin.  Nat.  Hid.  lib.  ii.  cap.  67.)  to  have  held  the 
fame  courfe,  and  to  have  accomplilhed  the  fame  arduous 
undertaking.  However,  long  after  this  navigation  of 
the  Phoenicians  and  of  Eudoxus  round  Africa,  Polybius, 
the  mod  intelligent  and  bed-informed  hidorian  of  anti¬ 
quity,  affirms,  that  it  was  not  known,  in  his  time,  whe¬ 
ther  Africa  was  a  continued  continent  dretching  to  the 
fouth,  or  whether  it  was  encompaffed  by  the  fea.  (Polyb. 
Hid.  lib.  iii.)  And  it  appears  from  the  teflimony  of 
Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy,  that  the  accounts  of  thofe 
voyages  were  not  fully  credited.  Robertfon's  Hijl.  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  vol.  i. 

Tyre,  whofe  immenfe  riches  and  power  are  reprefented 
in  fuch  lofty  terms,  both  in  facred  and  profane  authors, 
being  dedroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  its  navigation 
and  commerce  were  transferred  by  the  conqueror  to  Alex¬ 
andria,  a  new  city,  admirably  fituated  for  thofe  purpofes, 
propofed  for  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Afia,  which 
Alexander  then  meditated.  And  thus  arofe  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Egyptians,  which  was  afterwards  fo  cultivated 
by  the  Ptolemies,  that  Tyre  and  Carthage  (which  lad, 
after  having  a  long  time  dilputed  empire  with  theRomans, 
was  at  length  fubdued)  were  quite  forgot. 

Egypt  being  reduced  into  a  Roman  province  after  the 
battle  of  Adtium,  its  trade  and  navigation  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Augudus ;  in  whofe  time  Alexandria  was  only 
inferior  to  Rome  ;  and  the  magazines  of  the  capital  of  the 
world  were  wholly  fupplied  with  merchandifes  from  the 
capital  of  Egypt.  At  length,  Alexandria  itfelf  underwent 
the  fate  of  Tyre  and  Carthage,  being  furprifed  by  the  Sa¬ 
racens  ;  who,  in  fpite  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  overfpread 
the  northern  coads  of  Africa,  See.  whence  the  merchants 
being  driven,  Alexandria  has  ever  fince  been  in  a  languiffi- 
ing  date,  though  dill  it  enjoys  a  coniiderable  part  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Chridian  merchants  trading  to  the 
Levant. 

The  fall  of  Rome,  and  its  empire,  drew  along  with  it 
not  only  that  of  learning  and  the  polite  arts,  but  that  of 
navigation  ;  the  barbarians,  into  w'hole  hands  it  fell, 
contented  themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  the  indudry  of 
their  predeceffors.  However,  one  circumdance  prevented 
commercial  intercourfe  with  didant  nations  from  ceafing 
altogether.  Condantinople,  though  often  threatened  by 
the  fierce  invaders,  who  lpread  delolation  over  the  red  of 
Europe,  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  efcape  their  deflruCtive 
rage.  In  this  city,  the  knowledge  of  ancient  arts  and 
difcoveries  was  preferved  ;.  and  commerce  continued  to 
flourifli  there,  with  the  tafle  for  elegance,  and  the  luxuries 
of  foreign  countries,  when  it  was  almofl  extindtin  every 
other  part  of  Europe.  The  citizens  of  Condantinople  did 
not  confine  their  trade  to  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago, 
or  to  the  adjacent  coads  of  Afia :  they  took  a  wider  range, 
7  R  and, 
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and,  following  the  comae  which  the  ancients  had  marked 
out,  imported  the  commodities  of  the  Eaft  Indies  from 
Alexandria.  When  Egypt  was  torn  from  the  Roman 
empire  by  the  Arabians,  the induftry  of  the  Greeks  dif- 
covered  a  new  channel,  by  which  the  productions  of  India 
might  be  conveyed  to  Conftantinople.  They  were  car¬ 
ried  up  the  Indus,  as  far  as  that  great  river  is  navigable  ; 
there  they  were  tranfported  by  land  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  Oxus,  and  proceeded  down  its  ftream  to  the  Cafpian 
Sea.  There  they  entered  the  Volga,  and,  failing  up  it, 
were  carried  by  land  to  the  Tanais,  which  conducted  them 
into  the  Euxine  Sea,  where  velfels  from  Conftantinople 
waited  their  arrival. 

But,  no  fooner  were  the  more  brave  among  thofe  na¬ 
tions  vrell  fettled  in  their  new  provinces;  fome  in  Gaul, 
as  the  Franks  ;  others  in  Spain,  as  the  Goths  ;  and  others 
in  Italy,  as  the  Lombards  ;  than  they  began  to  learn  the 
advantages  of  navigation  and  commerce,  and  the  proper 
methods  of  managing  them,  from  the  people  they  fub- 
dued  ;  and  this  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  in  a  little  time 
fome  of  them  became  able  to  give  new  lefions,  and  let  on 
foot  new  inftitutions  for  its  advantage. 

It  does  not  appear  which  of  the  European  people,  after 
the  fettlement  of  their  new  mailers,  firft  betook  themfelves 
to  navigation  and  commerce.  Some  think  it  began  with 
the  French  ;  though  the  Italians  feem  to  have  the  jufteft 
title  to  it,  and  are  accordingly  ordinarily  looked  on  as  the 
reftorers  of  this  fcience,  as  well  as  of  the  polite  arts,  which 
had  been  banifhed  together,  from  the  time  the  empire  was 
torn  afunder.  The  people  of  Italy  then,  and  particularly 
thofe  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  have  the  glory  of  this  re llo ra¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  to  their  advantageous  fituation  for  naviga¬ 
tion  they  in  a  great  meafure  owe  their  glory. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic  were  a  great  number  of 
marfhy  iflands,  only  feparated  by  narrow  channels,  but 
thofe  well  fcreened,  and  almoft  inacceflible,  the  refidence 
of  fome  fifhermen,  who  here  fupported  themfelves  by  a 
little  trade  of  filli  and  fait,  which  they  found  in  fome  of 
thefe  iflands.  Thither,  then,  the  Veneti,  a  people  inha¬ 
biting  that  part  of  Italy  along  the  coafts  of  the  gulf,  re¬ 
tired,  when  Alaric  king  of  the  Goths,  and  afterwards 
Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  ravaged  Italy. 

Thefe  new  iflanclers,  little  imagining  that  this  was  to 
be  their  fixed  refidence,  did  not  think  of  compofing  any 
body  politic  ;  but  each  of  the  feventy-two  iflands  of  this 
little  Archipelago  continued  a  long  time  under  its  fepa- 
rate  diftinft  mailer,  and  each  made  a  diftinft  common¬ 
wealth.  When  their  commerce  was  become  confiderable 
enough  to  give  jealoufy  to  their  neighbours,  they  began 
to  think  of  uniting  into  a  body;  and  it  was  this  union, 
firft  begun  in  the  fixth  century,  but  not  completed  tiil 
the  eighth,  that  laid  the  fure  foundation  of  the  future 
grandeur  of  the  ftate  of  Venice.  From  the  time  of  this 
union,  their  fleets  of  merchantmen  were  fent  to  all  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  atlalltothofe  of  Egypt, 
particularly  Cairo  ;  a  new  city  built  by  the  Saracen  princes 
on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Nile,  where  they  traded  for 
their  fpices,  and  other  products  of  the  Indies.  Thus 
they  fiourifhed,  incr.eafed  their  commerce,  their  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  their  conquefts  on  the  terra  firma,  till  the 
famous  league  of  Cambray  in  1508,  when  a  number  of 
jealous  princes  confpired  their  ruin;  which  was  the  more 
eafily  effected,  by  the  diminution  of  their  Eaft-India  com¬ 
merce,  of  which  the  Portuguefe  had  gained  one  pari,  and 
the  French  another. 

Genoa,  which  had  applied  itfelf  to  navigation  at  the 
fame  time  with  Venice,  and  that  with  equal  fuccefs,  w'as 
a  long  time  its  dangerous  rival,  difputed  with  it  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  fea,  and  fhared  with  it  the  trade  of  Egypt,  and 
other  parts  both  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft.  Jealoufy  loon 
began  to  break  out ;  and,  the  two  republics  engaging  in  a 
conteft,  it  was  three  centuries  almoft  continual  war  be¬ 
fore  the  fuperiority  was  afcertained;  when,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  fatal  battle  of  Cliioza 
ended  the  noble  ftrife ;  the  Genoefe,  who  till  then  had 
pfually  the  advantage,  haying  now  loft  all  5  and  the  Ve¬ 


netians,  almoft  become  defperate,  at  one  happy  blow,  be¬ 
yond  all  expedlaticm,  fecured  to  themfelves  the  empire  of 
the  fea,  and  fuperiority  in  commerce. 

The  crufades  contributed  in  a  great  meafure  to  the 
revival,  or  at  lead  to  the  more  rapid  progrefs,  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  navigation  ;  for  the  Genoefe,  the  Pilans,  and 
Venetians,  furnifhed  the  tranfports,  which  carried  thofe 
vaft  armies,  compofed  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  into 
Afia  upon  this  w'ild  enterprife  ;  and  likewife  fupplied 
them  with  provifions  and  military  ftores. 

About  the  fame  time  that  navigation  was  retrieved  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  a  new  fociety  of  merchants 
was  formed  in  the  north,  which  not  only  carried  com¬ 
merce  to  the  greateft  perfeftion  it  was  capable  of  till  the 
difcovery  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  but  alfo  formed  a 
new  lcheme  of  laws  for  the  regulation  thereof,  which  ftill 
obtains  under  the  name  of  “fifes  and  Cuftoms  of  the 
Sea.”  This  fociety  is  that  famous  league  of  the  Hanfe 
Towns,  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  begun  about  the 
year  1164. 

The  art  of  navigation  has  been  exceedingly  improved" 
in  modern  times,  both  with  regard  to  the  form  of  the 
veflels  themfelves,  and  with  regard  to  the  methods  of 
working  them.  The  ufe  of  rowers  is  now  entirely  fu- 
perfeded  by  the  improvements  made  in  the  formation  of 
the  Arils,  rigging,  &c.  by  which  means  fhips  can  not  only 
fail  much  falter  than  formerly,  but  can  tack  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  with  the  greateft  facility.  It  is  alfo  very  probable 
that  the  ancients  were  neither  fo  well  lkilled  in  finding  the 
latitudes,  nor  in  fleering  their  veflels  in  places  of  difficult 
navigation,  as  the  moderns.  But  the  greateft  advantage 
which  the  moderns  have  over  the  ancients  is  from  the 
mariner's  compafs,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  find  their 
way  with  as  great  facility  in  the  midft  of  an  immeafurable 
ocean,  as  the  ancients  could  have  done  by  creeping  along 
the  coaft,  and  never  going  out  of  fight  of  land.  Some 
people,  indeed,  contend,  that  this  is  no  newinvention,  but 
that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  it.  They  fay, 
that  it  w'as  irnpoffible  for  Solomon  to  have  fent  fhips  to 
Ophir,  Tarfhifh,  and  Parvaim,  which  lad  they  will  have 
to  be  Pent,  without  this  ufeful  inflrument.  They  infill, 
that  it  was  irnpoffible  for  the  ancients  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  attractive  virtue  of  the  magnet,  and  to  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  its  polarity.  Nay,  they  affirm,  that  this  property 
of  the  magnet  is  plainly  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Job, 
where  the  loadftone  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of  topaz, 
or  “  the  ftone  that  turns  itfelf.”  But  it  is  certain  that 
the  Romans,  who  conquered  Judea,  were  ignorant  of  this 
inflrument ;  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  fuch  an  ufe¬ 
ful  invention,  if  once  it  had  been  commonly  known 
to  any  nation,  w'ould  have  been  forgot,  or  perfectly  con¬ 
cealed  from  fuch  a  prudent  people  as  the  Romans,  who 
were  fo  much  interefted  in  the  difcovery  of  it. 

Among  thofe,  who  admit  that  the  mariner’s  compafs  is 
a  modern  invention,  it  has  been  difputed  who  was  the 
inventor;  as  to  which,  fee  the  article  Compass,  vol.  iv. 
p.  887.  and  refpefting  the  variation  of  the  compafs,  fee 
p.  889  of  the  fame  article. 

The  crofs-ftaff,  or  fore-ftaff,  was  another  very  ufeful 
invention.  This  ancient  inflrument  is  defcribed  by  John 
Werner,  of  Nuremberg,  in  his  Annotations  on  the  Firft 
Book  of  Ptolemy’s  Geography,  printed  in  1514.  He  re¬ 
commends  it  forobfervingthe  diftance  between  the  moon 
and  fome  ftar,  in  order  thence  to  determine  the  longitude. 
See  Fore-Staff. 

At  this  time  the  art  of  navigation  was  ftill  very  imper¬ 
fect,  on  account  of  the  inaccuracies  of  the  plane  chart, 
which  W'as  the  only  one  then  know'n,and  which,  byitsgrofs 
errors,  mull  have  greatly  milled  the  mariner,  efpecially  in 
voyages  far  diftant  from  the  equator.  Its  precepts  were 
probably  at  firft  only  fet  dowm  on  the  fea-charts,  as  is  the 
cuftom  at  this  day  ;  but,  at  length,  there  were  two  Spanifh. 
treatifes  publifhed  in  1545;  one  by  Pedro  de  Medina; 
the  other  by  Martin  Cortes,  which  contained  a  complete 
fyftem  of  the  art,  as  far  as  it  was  then  known.  Thefe 
feem  to  have  been  the  oldeft  writers  who  fully  handled 
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the  art ;  for  Medina,  in  his  dedication  to  Philip  prince  of 
Spain,  laments  that  multitudes  oflhips  daily  perifhed  at  fea, 
becaufe  there  were  neither  teachers  of  the  art  nor  hooks 
by  which  it  might  be  learned  ;  and  Cortes,  in  his  dedica¬ 
tion,  boafts  to  the  emperor,  that  he  was  the  firlt  who  had 
reduced  navigation  into  a  compendium,  valuing  himfelf 
much  on  what  he  had  performed.  Medina  defended  the 
plane  chart ;  but  he  was  oppofed  by  Cortes,  who  Ihowed 
its  errors;  and  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  variation 
of  the  compafs,  by  fuppofmg  the  needle  to  be  influenced 
by  a  magnetic  pole  (which  he  called  the  point  aUradive) 
different  from  that  of  the  world;  which  notion  has  been 
farther  profecuted  by  others.  Medina’s  book  was  foon 
tranflated  into  Italian,  French,  and  Flemifh;  and  ferved 
for  a  long  time  as  a  guide  to  foreign  navigators.  How¬ 
ever,  Cortes  was  the  favourite  author  of  the  Englifli  na¬ 
tion,  and  was  tranflated  in  1561  ;  while  Medina’s  work 
was  entirely  neglected,  though  tranflated  alfo  within  a 
fhort  time  of  the  other.  At  that  time  the  fyftem  of  navi¬ 
gation  confided  of  the  fo'lowing  particulars,  and  others 
ffmilar :  An  account  of  the  Ptolemaic  hypothefis,  and 
the  circles  of  the  (phere  ;  of  the  roundnefs  of  the  earth, 
the  longitudes,  latitudes,  climates,  &c.  and  eclipfes  of 
the  luminaries  ;  a  kalendar  ;  the  method  of  finding  the 
prime,  epaft,  moon’s  age,  and  tides  ;  a  defcription  of  the 
compafs,  an  account  of  its  variation,  for  the  difcovering 
of  which  Cortes  laid  an  inftrument  might  ealily  be  con¬ 
trived  ;  tables  of  the  fun’s  declination  for  four  years,  in 
order  to  find  the  latitude  from  his  meridian  altitude  ; 
direftions  to  find  the  lame  by  certain  ftars  ;  of  the  courfe 
of  the  fun  and  moon;  the  length  of  the  days;  of  time 
and  its  divifions;  the  method  of  finding  the  hour  of  the 
day  and  night ;  and  iaftly,  a  defcription  of  the  lea-chart, 
on  which  to  difcover  where  the  (hip  is,  they  made  ufe  of  a 
finall  table,  that  Ihowed,  upon  an  alteration  of  one  degree 
of  the  latitude,  how  many  leagues  were  run  in  each 
rhumb,  together  with  the  departure  from  the  meridian. 
JBefides,  fome  inftruments  were  defcribed,  efpecially  by 
Cortes  ;  Inch  as  one  to  find  the  place  and  declination  of 
the  fun,  with  the  days,  and  place  of  the  moon;  certain 
dials,  the  aftrolabe,  and  crofs-ffaff;  witli  a  complex  ma¬ 
chine  to  difcover  the  hour  and  latitude  at  once. 

About  the  fame  time  were  made  propofals  for  finding 
the  longitude  by  obfervations  of  the  moon.  In  1530, 
Gemma  Frifius  advifed  the  keeping  of  the  time  by  means 
of  fmall  clocks  or  watches,  then,  as  he  fays,  newly  in¬ 
vented.  He  alfo  contrived  a  new  fort  of  crols-ftaff,  and 
and  an  inftrument  called  the  nautical  quadrant ;  which 
3aft  was  much  praifed  by  William  Cunningham,  in  his 
“  Aftronomical  Glafs,”  printed  in  the  year  1559. 

In  1537  Pedro  Nunez,  or  Nonius,  publifhed  a  book  in 
the  Portuguefe  language,  to  explain  a  difficulty  in  navi¬ 
gation  propoled  to  him  by  the  commander  Don  Martin 
Alphonfo  de  Sufa.  In  this  he  expofes  the  errors  of  the 
plane  chart,  and  likewife  gives  the  folution  of  feveral 
curious  aftronomical  problems ;  amongft  which  is  that  of 
determining  the  latitude  from  two  obfervations  of  the 
fun’s  altitude,  and  the  intermediate  azimuth.  He  ob- 
ferved,  that,  though  the  rhumbs  are  fpiral  lines,  yet  the 
direft  courfe  of  a  fliip  will  always  be  in  the  arch  of  a  great 
circle,  whereby  the  angle  with  the  meridians  will  conti¬ 
nually  change  :  all  that  the  fteerfrnan  can  here  do  for  the 
preferving  of  the  original  rhumb  is  to  correfit  thefe  devi¬ 
ations  as  foon  as  they  appear  fenfible.  But  thus  the  fhip 
will  in  reality  defcribe  a  courfe  without  the  rhumb-line 
intended  ;  and  therefore  his  calculations  for  ailigning  the 
latitude,  where  any  rhumb-line  erodes  the  feveral  meri¬ 
dians,  will  be  in  fome  meafure  erroneous.  He  invented  a 
method  of  dividing  a  quadrant  by  means  of  concentric 
circles,  which,  after  being  much  improved  by  Dr.  Halley, 
is  ufed  at  prefent,  and  is  called  a  nonius. 

In  1577,  Mr.  William  Bourne  publifhed  a  treatife,  in 
which,  by  confidering  the  irregularities  in  the  moon’s 
motion,  he  fhows  the  errors  of  the  failors  in  finding  her 
age  by  the  epaff,  and  alfo  in  determining  the  hour  from 


obferving  on  what  point  of  the  compafs  the  fun  and  moon 
appeared.  He  advifes,  in  failing  towards  the  high  lati¬ 
tudes,  to  keep  the  reckoning  by  the  globe,  as  there  the 
plane  chart  is  molt  erroneous.  He  defpairs  of  our  ever 
being  able  to  find  the  longitude,  unlefs  the  variation  of 
the  compafs  fhould  be  occafioned  by  fome  l'uch  attraftive 
point  as  Cortes  had  imagined  ;  of  which,  however,  he 
doubts:  but,  as  he  had  fliown  how  to  find  the  variation 
at  all  times,  he  advifes  to  keep  an  account  of  the  obferva¬ 
tions,  as  ufeful  for  finding  the  place  of  the  fliip  ;  which 
advice  was  profecuted  at  large  by  Simon  Stevin,  in  a 
treatife  publifhed  at  Leyden  in  1599;  the  fubftance  of 
which  was  the  fame  year  printed  at  London  in  Englifli  by 
Mr.  Edward  Wright,  entitled  The  Haven-finding  Art. 
In  this  ancient  traft  alfo  is  defcribed  the  way  by  which 
our  failors  eftimafe  the  rate  of  a  fhip  in  her  courfe,  by  an 
inftrument  called  the  /os;.  This  was  fo  named  from  the 
piece  of  wood,  or  log,  that  floats  in  the  water  while  the  time 
is  reckoned  during  which  the  line  that  is  faftened  to  it  is 
veering  out.  See  Log,  vol.  xii. 

In  1581,  Michael  Coignet,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  pub¬ 
lifhed  a  treatife,  in  which  he  animadverted  on  Medina. 
In  this  he  (flowed,  that,  as  the  rhumbs  are  fpirals,  making 
endlefs  revolutions  aboutthe  poles,  numerous  errors  mult 
arife  from  their  being  reprefented  by  ftraight  lines  on  the 
fea  charts ;  but,  though  he  hoped  to  find,  a  remedy  for 
thefe  errors,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  propofals  of  No¬ 
nius  were  fcarcely  practicable,  and  therefore  in  a  great 
meafure  ufelefs.  In  treating  of  the  fun’s  declination,  he 
took  notice  of  the  gradual  decreafe  in  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic;  he  alfo  defcribed  the  crofs-ftaff  with  three 
tranfverfe  pieces,  as  it  is  at  prefent  made,  and  which  he 
owned  to  have  been  then  in  common  ufe  among  the  failors. 
He  iikewife  gave  fome  inftruments  of  his  own  invention  ; 
but  all  of  them  are  now  laid  afide,  excepting  perhaps  his 
noCturnal.  He  conftruCted  a  fea-table  to  be  ufed  by  fuch 
as  failed  beyond  the  fixtieth  degree  of  latitude;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  book  is  delivered  a  method  of  failing  on  a 
parallel  of  latitude  by  means  of  a  ring-dial  and  a  twenty- 
four-hour  glafs.  The  fame  year  the  dif'eovery  of  the 
dipping-needle  was  made  by  Mr.  Robert  Norman.  In  his 
publication  on  that  art  he  maintains,  in  oppofition  to 
Cortes,  that  the  variation  of  the  compafs  was  caufed  by 
fome  point  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  not  in  the 
heavens  :  he  alfo  made  confiderable  improvements  in  the 
conftruftion  of  compaffes  themfeives  ;  fhowing  efpecially 
the  danger  of  not  fixing,  on  account  of  the  variation,  the 
wire  direCtly  under  the fleur-de-luce ;  as  compafles  made  in 
different  countries  have  it  placed  differently.  To  this 
performance  of  Norman’s  is  always  prefixed  a  difeourfe 
on  the  variation  of  the  magnetical  needle,  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Burrough,  in  which  he  fhows  how  to  determine  the 
variation  in  many  different  ways.  He  alfo  points  out 
many  errors  in  the  practice  of  navigation  at  that  time, 
and  fpeaks  in  very  fevere  terms  concerning  thofe  who  had 
publifhed  upon  ir. 

All  this  time  the  Spaniards  continued  to  publifh  trea¬ 
ties  on  the  art.  In  1 5 8^5 ,  an  excellent  compendium  was 
publifhed  by  Roderico  Zamorano ;  which  contributed 
greatly  towards  the  improvement  of  the  art,  particularly 
in  the  fea-charts.  Globes  of  an  improved  kind,  and  of  a 
much  larger  fize  than  thofe  formerly  ufed,  were  now  con- 
ltruCled,  and  many  improvements  were  made  in  other 
inftruments  ;  however,  the  plane-chart  continued  ftill  to 
be  followed,  though  its  errors  were  frequently  complained 
of.  Methods  of  removing  thefe  errors  had  indeed  been 
fought  after;  and  Gerard  Mercator  feems  to  have  been 
the  firft  who  found  the  true  method  of  doing  this,  fo  as 
to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  leamen.  His  method  was  to 
reprefent  the  paralleis  both  of  latitude  and  longitude  by 
parallel  ftraight  lines,  but  gradually  to  augment  the 
former  as  they  approached  the  pole.  Thus  the  rhumbs, 
which  otherwife  ought  to  have  been  curves,  were  now 
alfo  extended  into  ftraight  lines  ;  and  thus  a  ftraight  line 
drawn  between  any  two  places  marked  upon  the  chart 
£  would 
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would  make  an  angle  with  the  meridians,  expreffmg  the 
rhumb  leading  from  the  one  to  the  other.  But  though, 
in  1569,  Mercator  publiflied  an  univerfal  map  conftrudted 
in  this  manner,  it  doth  not  appear  that  he  was  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  principles  on  which  this  proceeded  ;  and  it 
is  now  generally  believed,  that  the  true  principles  on 
which  the  conftrudtion  of  what  is  called  Mercator's  chart 
depends,  were  firft  difeovered  by  an  Englifhman,  Mr. 
Edward  Wright. 

Mr.  Wright  fuppofes,  but,  according  to  the  general 
opinion,  without  fufficient  grounds,  that  this  enlargement 
of  the  degrees  of  latitude  was  known  and  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  and  that  the  fame  thing  had  alfo  been  fpoken  of 
by  Cortes.  The  expreflions  of  Ptolemy  alluded  to,  relate 
indeed  to  the  proportion  between  the  diftances  of  the 
parallels  and  meridians  ;  but,  inftead  of  propofing  any 
gradual  enlargement  of  the  parallels  of  latitude  in  a  gene¬ 
ral  chart,  he  l'peaks  only  of  particular  maps;  and  advifes 
not  to  confine  a  fyftem  of  fuch  maps  to  one  and  the  fame 
fcale,  but  to  plan  them  out  by  a  different  meafure,  as 
occafion  might  require  :  only  with  this  precaution,  that 
the  degrees  of  longitude  in  each  fliould  bear  fome  pro¬ 
portion  to  thofe  of  latitude ;  and  this  proportion  is  to  be 
deduced  from  that  which  the  magnitude  of  the  refpedtive 
parallels  bears  to  a  great  circle  of  the  fphere.  He  adds, 
that  in  particular  maps,  if  this  proportion  be  obferved 
with  regard  to  the  middle  parallel,  the  inconvenience  will 
not  be  great,  though  the  meridians  fhould  be  ftraight 
lines  parallel  to  each  other.  Here  he  is  faid  only  to 
mean,  that  the  maps  fhould  in  fome  meafure  reprefent  the 
figures  of  the  countries  for  which  they  are  drawn.  In 
this  fenfe  Mercator,  who  drew  maps  for  Ptolemy’s  tables, 
underftood  him;  thinking  it,  however,  an  improvement 
not  to  regulate  the  meridians  by  one  parallel,  but  by  two ; 
one  diftant  from  the  northern,  the  other  from  the  fouth- 
ern,  extremity  of  the  map  by  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
depth  ;  by  which  means,  in  his  maps,  though  the  meridi¬ 
ans  are  ftraight  lines,  yet  they  are  generally  drawn  inclin¬ 
ing  to  each  other  towards  the  poles.  With  regard  to 
Cortes,  he  fpeaks  only  of  the  number  of  degrees  of  lati¬ 
tude,  and  not  of  the  extent  of  them  ;  nay,  he  gives  exprefs 
directions  that  they  fliould  all  be  laid  down  by  equal  mea- 
furement  on  a  fcale  of  leagues  adapted  to  the  map. 

For  fome  time  after  the  appearance  of  Mercator’s  map, 
it  was  not  rightly  underftood;  and  it  was  even  thought 
to  be  entirely  ufelefs,  if  not  detrimental.  However, 
about  the  year  1592,  its  utility  began  to  be  perceived  ; 
and,  feven  years  after,  Mr.  Wright  printed  his  famous 
treatife  entitled,  The  Correction  of  certain  Errors  in 
Navigation  ;  where  he  fully  explained  the  reafon  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  length  of  the  parallels  of  latitude,  and  the 
ufes  of  it  to  navigators.  In  1610,  a  fecond  edition  of  Mr. 
Wright’s  book  was  publifhed  with  improvements.  An 
excellent  method  was  propofed  of  determining  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  earth  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  was  judicioufiy 
propofed  to  make  our  common  meafures  in  fome  propor¬ 
tion  to  a  degree  on  its  furface,  that  they  might  not  de¬ 
pend  on  the  uncertain  length  of  a  barley-corn.  Some  of 
his  other  improvements  were,  “  The  table  of  latitudes 
for  dividing  the  meridian  computed  to  minutes ;”  where¬ 
as  it  had  been  only  divided  to  every  tenth  minute.  He 
alfo  publiflied  a  defeription  of  an  inftrument  which  he 
calls  the  fea- rings ;  and  by  which  the  variation  of  the 
compafs,  altitude  of  the  fun,  and  time  of  the  day,  may 
be  determined  readily  at  once  in  any  place,  provided  the 
latitude  is  known.  He  ftiowed  alfo  how  to  correfit  the 
errors  arifing  from  the  eccentricity  of  the  eye  in  obferving 
by  the  crofs-ftaft'.  He  made  a  total  amendment  in  the 
tables  of  the  declinations  and  places  of  the  fun  and  ftars 
from  his  own  obfervations  made  with  a  fix-foot  quadrant 
in  the  years  159+,  5,  6,  and  7.  A  fea-quadrant  to  take 
altitudes  by  a  forward  or  backward  observation  ;  and 
likewife  with  a  contrivance  for  the  ready  finding  the  lati¬ 
tude  by  the  height  of  the  pole-ftar,  when  not  upon  the 
meridian.  To  this  edition  was  fubjoined  a  tranflation  of 


Zamorano’s  Compendium  above  mentioned,  in  which  he 
corrected  fome  miftakes  in  the  original ;  adding  a  large 
table  of  the  variation  of  the  compafs,  obferved  in  very 
different  parts  of  the  world,  to  fhow  that  it  was  not  occa- 
fioned  by  any  magnetical  pole. 

Thefe  improvements  foon  became  known  abroad.  In 
1608,  a  treatife,  entitled  Hjpomnemata  Mathcmatica,  was 
publifhed  by  Simon  Stevin,for  the  ufeof  Prince  Maurice. 
In  that  part  relating  to  navigation,  the  author,  having 
treated  of  failing  on  a  great  circle,  and  fhown  how  to  draw 
the  rhumbs  on  a  globe  mechanically,  fets  down  Wright’s 
two  tables  of  latitudes  and  of  rhumbs,  in  order  to  def'eribe 
thefe  lines  more  accurately,  pretending  even  to  have 
difeovered  an  error  in  Wright’s  table.  But  all  Stevin’s 
objedtions  were  fully  anfwered  by  the  author  himfelf,  who 
fhowed  that  they  arofe  from  the  grofs  way  of  calculating 
made  life  of  by.  the  former. 

In  1624,  the  learned  Wellebrordus  Snellius,  profefFor 
of  mathematics  at  Leyden,  publifhed  a  treatife  of  naviga¬ 
tion  on  Wright’s  plan,  but  fomewhat  obfeurely  ;  and,  as 
he  did  not  particularly  mention  all  the  difeoveries  of 
Wright,  the  latter  was  thought  by  fome  to  have  taken  the 
hint  of  all  his  difeoveries  from  Snellius.  But  this  fup- 
pofition  is  long  ago  refuted  ;  and  Wright  enjoys  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  thofe  difeoveries  which  is  jultly  his  due. 

Mr.  Wright,  having  fhown  how  to  find  the  place  of  the 
fhip  on  his  chart,  obferved  that  the  fame  might  be  per¬ 
formed  more  accurately  by  calculation  ;  but,  confidering, 
as  he  fays,  that  the  latitudes,  and  efpecially  the  courfes 
at  fea,  could  not  be  determined  fo  precifely,  he  forbore 
fetting  down  particular  examples ;  as  the  mariner  may  be 
allowed  to  fave  himfelf  this  trouble,  and  only  mark  out 
upon  his  chart  the  (hip’s  way,  after  the  manner  then 
ulually  pradtifed.  However,  in  1614,  Mr.  Raphe  Handfon, 
among  his  Nautical  Queftions,  fubjoined  to  a  tranflation 
of  Pitifcus’s  Trigonometry,  folved  very  diftindtly  every 
cafe  of  navigation,  by  applying  arithmetical  calculations 
to  Wright’s  Table  of  Latitudes,  or  of  Meridional  Parts* 
as  it  hasfince  been  called.  Though  the  method  difeovered 
by  Wright  for  finding  the  change  of  longitude  by  a  fhip 
failing  on  a  rhumb  is  the  proper  way  of  performing  it, 
Handfon  alfo  propofes  two  ways  of  approximation  to  it 
without  the  aftiltance  of  Wright’s  diviiion  of  the  meridian 
line.  The  firft  was  computed  by  the  arithmetical  mean 
between  the  cofines  of  both  latitudes ;  the  other  by  the 
fame  mean  between  the  fecants,  as  an  alternative  when 
Wright’s  book  was  not  at  hand  ;  though  this  latter  is 
wider  from  the  truth  than  the  firft.  By  the  fame  calcu¬ 
lations,  alfo,  he  fhowed  how  much  each  of  thefe  compen- 
diums  deviates  from  the  truth,  and  alfo  how  widely  the 
computations  on  the  erroneous  principles  of  the  plane 
chart  ■  differ  from  them  all.  The  method,  however, 
moftly  ufea  by  our  tailors  is  commonly  called  the  middle 
latitude;  which,  though  it  errs  more  than  that  by  the 
arithmetical  mean  between  the  two  coiines,  is  preferred 
on  account  of  its  being  lets  operofe  :  yet  in  high  latitudes 
it  is  more  eligible  to  ufe  that  of  the  arithmetical  mean 
between  the  logarithmic  cofines,  equivalent  to  the  geo¬ 
metrical  mean  between  the  cofines  themfelves;  a  method 
fince  propofed  by  Mr.  John  Bafiht.  The  computation  by 
the  middle  latitude  will  always  fall  fhort  of  the  true 
ehange  of  longitude  ;  that  by  the  geometrical  mean  will 
always  exceed ;  but  that  by  the  arithmetical  mean  falls 
fhort  in  latitudes  above  45  degrees,  and  exceeds  in  (mailer 
latitudes.  However,  none  of  thefe  methods  will  differ 
much  from  the  truth  when  the  change  of  latitude  is  fufti- 
ciently  fmall. 

About  this  time  logarithms  were  invented  by  John 
Napier,  baron  of  Merchifton  in  Scotland,  and  proved  of 
the  utmoft  fervice  to  the  art -of  navigation.  From  which 
Mr.  Edmund  Gunter  conftrufted  a  table  of  logarithmic 
fines  and  tangents  to  every  minute  of  the  quadrant, 
which  he  publiflied  in  ioio.  In  this  work  he  applied  to 
navigation,  and  other  branches  of  mathematics,  his  admir¬ 
able"  ruler  known  by  the  name  of  hunter's  Jcdc ;  on 

which 
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which  are  defcribed  lines  of  logarithms,  of  logarithmic 
fines  and  tangents,  of  meridional  parts.  See.  He  greatly- 
improved  the  feClor  for  the  fame  purpofes.  He  flowed 
alfo  how  to  take  a  back-obfervation  by  the  crofs-ftafF, 
whereby  the  error  arifing  from  the  eccentricity  of  the  eye 
is  avoided.  He  defcribed  likewife  another  inftrument,  of 
his  own  invention,  called  the  crofs-bow,  for  taking  alti¬ 
tudes  of  the  fun  or  liars,  with  fome  contrivances  for  the 
more  ready  colle&ing  the  latitude  from  the  obfervation. 
The  difeoveries  concerning  logarithms  were  carried  to 
France  in  1624.  by  Mr.  Edmund  Wingate,  who  publifhed 
two  fmall  tracts  in  that  year  at  Paris.  In  one  ofthefe  he 
taught  the  ufe  of  Gunter’s  fcale ;  and  in  the  other,  of  the 
rabies  of  artificial  fines  and  tangents,  as  modelled  accord¬ 
ing  to  Napier’s  laft  form,  erroneoufy  attributed  by  Win¬ 
gate  to  Briggs. 

Gunter’s  rule  was  projeCled  into  a  circular  arch  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  William  Oughtred  in  1633,  and  its  ufes 
fully  fiown  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Circles  of  Pro¬ 
portion  where,  in  an  appendix,  are  well  treated  feveral 
important  points  in  navigation.  It  has  alfo  been  made  in 
the  form  of  a  Aiding  ruler. 

The  logarithmic  tables  were  firft  applied  to  the  different 
cafes  of  failing  by  Mr.  Thomas  Addilbn,  in  his  treatife 
entitled  Arithmetical  Navigation,  printed  in  1625.  He 
alfo  gives  two  traverfe-tables,  with  their  ufes;  the  one 
to  quarter-points  of  the  compafs,  the  other  to  degrees. 
Mr.  Henry  Geilibrar.d  publiflied  his  difeovery  of  the 
changes  of  the  variation  of  the  compafs  in  a  fmall  quarto 
pamphlet  entitled  “  A  Difcourfe  mathematical  on  the 
Variation  of  the  Magnetical  Needle,”  printed  in  1635. 
This  extraordinary  phenomenon  he  found  out  by  com¬ 
paring  the  obfervations  made  at  different  times  near  the 
fame  place  by  Mr.  Burrough,  Mr.  Gunter,  and  himfelf,  all 
perfons  of  great  Ikill  and  experience  in  thefe  matters. 
This  difeovery  was  likewife  foon  known  abroad  ;  for 
Athanafius  Kircher,  in  his  treatife  entitled  Mognes,  firft 
printed  at  Rome  in  164.1,  informs  us,  that  he  had  been 
told  it  by  Mr.  John  Greaves  5  and  then  gives  a  letter  of 
the  famous  Marinus  Merfennus, containing  a  very  dillinCt 
account  of  the  fame. 

As  altitudes  of  the  fun  are  taker,  on  fliipboard  by  ob- 
ferving  his  elevation  above  the  vifible  horizon,  to  obtain 
from  thence  the  fun’s  true  altitude  with  corre&nefs, 
Wright  obferves  it  to  be  neceffary  that  the  dip  of  the 
vifible  horizon  below  the  horizontal  plane  palling  through 
the  obferver’s  eye  fiuould  be  brought  into  the  account, 
which  cannot  be  calculated  without  knowing  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  earth.  Hence  he  was  induced  to  propofe  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  for  finding  this ;  but  complains  that  the 
moft  effectual  wfas  out  of  his  power  to  execute ;  and  there¬ 
fore  contented  himfelf  with  a  rude  attempt,  in  fome  mea¬ 
fure  fufficientfor  his  pufpofe:  and  the  dimenfions  of  the 
earth  deduced  by  him  correfponded  very  well  with  the 
ufual  divifions  of  the  log-line;  however,  as  he  wrote  not 
an  exprefs  treatife  on  navigation,  but  only  for  the  correct¬ 
ing  fuch  errors  as  prevailed  in  general  practice,  the  log¬ 
line  did  not  fall  under  his  notice.  Mr.  Richard  Norwood, 
however,  put  in  execution  the  method  recommended  by 
Mr.  Wright  as  the  moft  perfect  for  meafuring  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  earth,  with  the  true  length  of  the  degrees  of 
a  great  circle  upon  it ;  and,  in  1635,  he  actually  meafured 
the  diftance  between  London  and  York;  from  whence, 
and  the  fummer  folftitial  altitudes  of  the  fun  obferved  on 
the  meridian  at  both  places,  he  found  a  degree  on  a  great 
circle  of  the  earth  to  contain  367,196  Englilh  feet,  equal 
to  57,300  French  fathoms  or  toifes:  which  is  very  exaCt, 
as  appears  from  many  meafures  that  have  been  made  fince 
thattime.  .Of  all  this  Mr.  Norwood  gave  a  full  account 
in  his  treatife  called  The  Seaman’s  PraCtice,  publifhed  in 
3637.  He  there  flows  the  reafon  why  Snellius  had  failed 
in  his  attempt :  he  points  out  alfo  various  ufes  of  his  dif¬ 
eovery,  particularly  for  correcting  the  grofs  errors  hi¬ 
therto  committed  in  the  divifions  of  the  log-line.  But 
neceffary  amendments  have  been  little  attended  to  by 
Vol.  XVI.  No.  1x40. 
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failors,  whofe  obftinacy  in  adhering  to  the  eftabliflied 
errors  has  been  complained  of  by  the  belt  writers  on  na¬ 
vigation.  This  improvement  has  at  length,  however, 
made  its  way  into  practice  ;  and  few  navigators  of  reputa¬ 
tion  now  make  ufe  of  the  old  meafure  of  forty-two  feet 
to  a  knot.  In  that  treatife  alfo  Mr.  Norwood  deferibes 
his  own  excellent  method  of  fetting  down  and  perfecting 
a  fea-reckoning,  by  ufing  a  traverfe-table;  which  method 
he  had  followed  and  taught  for  many  years.  He  flows 
alfo  how  to  reCtify  .the  collide  by  the  variation  of  the  com¬ 
pafs  being  confidered ;  as  alfo  howto  difeover  currents, 
and  to  make  proper  allowance  on  tiieir  account.  This 
treatife,  and  another  on  trigonometry,  were  continually 
reprinted,  as  the  principal  books  for  learning  feientifi- 
cally  the-art  of  navigation.  What  he  had  delivered,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  latter  of  them,  concerning  this  fubjeft,  was 
contracted  as  a  manual  for  failors,  in  a  very  fmall  piece 
called  his  Epitome ;  which  ufeful  performance  has  gone 
through  a  great  number  of  editions.  No  alterations  were 
ever  made  in  the  Seaman’s  PraCtice  till  the  twelfth  edition, 
in  1676,  when  the  following  paragraph  was  inferted  in  a 
fmaller  character:  “  About  the  year  1672,  Monfieur 
Picar  publified  an  account,  in  French,  concerning  the 
meafure  of  the  earth,  abrevia&e  whereof  may  be  feen  in 
the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  No.  1 12,  wherein  hecon- 
cludes  one  degree  to  contain  365,184  Englifli  feet,  nearly 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Norwood’s  experiment.”  And  this  ad- 
vertifement  is  continued  through  the  fubfequent  editions 
as  late  as  the  year  1732. 

About  the  year  1645,  Mr.  Bond  publiflied  in  Norwood’s 
Epitome  a  very  great  improvement  in  Wright’s  method, 
by  a  property  in  his  meridian  line,  whereby  its  divifions 
are  more  fcientifically  afligned  than  the  author  himfelf 
was  able  to  effeCt;  which  was  from  this  theorem:  That 
thefe  divifions  are  analogous  to  the  exceffes  of  the  loga¬ 
rithmic  tangents  of  half  the  refpeftive  latitudes  aug¬ 
mented  by  45  degrees  above  the  logarithm  of  the  radius. 
This  he  afterwards  explained  more  fully  in  the  third  edi¬ 
tion  of  Gunter’s  works,  printed  in  1653.  His  rule  for 
computing  the  meridional  parts  belonging  to  any  two 
latitudes,  fuppofed  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  equator,  is  to 
the  followung  effeCf :  “Take  the  logarithmic  tangent, 
rejecting  the  radius,  of  half  each  latitude,  augmented  by 
4.5  degrees  ;  divide  the  difference  of  thofe  numbers  by 
the  logarithmic  tangent  of  450  30',  the  radius  being  like¬ 
wife  rejected  ;  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  meridional 
parts  required,  expreffed  in  degrees.”  This  rule  is  the 
immediate  confequence  from  the  general  theorem,  That 
the  degrees  of  latitude  bear  to  one  degree  (or  60  minutes, 
which  in  Wright’s  table  Hands  for  the  meridional  parts 
of  one  degree)  the  fame  proportion  as  the  logarithmic 
tangent  of  half  any  latitude  augmented  by  45  degrees, 
and  the  radius  negleCted,  to  the  like  tangent  of  half  a 
degree  augmented  by  45  degrees,  with  the  radius  likewife 
rejeCted.  But  here  was  farther  wanting  the  demonftra- 
tion  of  this  general  theorem,  which  was  at  length  fupplied 
by  Mr.  James  Gregory  of  Aberdeen  in  his  Exercitationes 
Geometricte,  printed  at  London  in  1668  ;  and  afterwards 
more  concifely  demonftrated,  together  with  a  fcientific 
determination  of  the  divifor,  by  Dr.  Halley  in  the  Philo¬ 
fophical  TranfaCtions  for  1695,  N°  219,  from  the  conli- 
deration  of  the  fpirals  into  which  the  rhumbs  are  franf- 
fortned  in  the  ftereographic  projection  of  the  fphere  upon 
the  plane  of  the  eq-uinoCtiai ;  and  which  is  rendered  ltill 
more  fimple  by  Mr.  Roger  Cotes,  in  his  Logometria,  firft 
publiflied  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions  for  1714, 
N°  388.  It  is  moreover  added  in  Gunter’s  book  that, 
if  -J&th  of  this  divifion,  which  does  not  fenlibly  differ  from 
the  logarithmic  tangent  of  450  1' 30"  (with  the  radius 
fubtraCted  from  it),  be  ufed,  the  quotient  will  exhibit 
the  meridional  parts  expreffed  in  leagues;  and  this  is  the 
divifor  let  dow  n  in  Norwood’s  Epitome.  After  the  fame 
manner  the  meridional  parts  will  be  found  in  minutes,  if 
the  like  logarithmic  tangent  of  450  i'  30",  diminiflied  by' 
the  radius,  be  taken ;  that  is,  the  number  ufed  by  others 
7  S  being 
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being  12^33,  when  the  logarithmic  tables  confift  of  eight 
places  of  figures  befides  the  index. 

In  an  edition  of  the  Seaman’s  Kalender,  Mr.  Bond 
declared,  that  he  had  diicovered  the  longitude  by  having 
found  out  the  true  theory  of  the  magnetic  variation  ;  and, 
to  gain  credit, to  his  affertion,  he  foretold,  that  at  London 
in  1637  there  would  be  no  variation  of  the  compafs,  and 
from  that  time  it  would  gradually  mcreafe  the  other  way  ; 
which  happened  accordingly.  Again,  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  TraniaCtions  for  1668,  N°4o,  he  publifhed  a  table 
of  the  variation  for  forty-nine  years  to  come.  Thus  he 
acquired  fuch  reputation,  that  his  treatife,  entitled  The 
Longitude  Found,  was  in  1676  publifhed  by  the  fpecial 
command  of  Charles  II.  and  approved  by  many  celebrated 
mathematicians.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  it  met 
with  opposition  ;  and  1678  another  treatife,  entitled  The 
Longitude  not  Found,  made  its  appearance;  and,  as  Mr. 
Bond’s  hypothefis  did  not  in  any  manner  anfwer  its 
author’s  fanguine  expeditions,  the  affair  was  undertaken 
by  Dr.  Halley.  The  refult  of  his  fpeculation  was,  that 
the  magnetic  needle  is  influenced  by  four  poles  ;  but  this 
wonderful  phenomenon  feems  hitherto  to  have  eluded  all 
our  refearches.  In  1700,  however,  Dr.  Halley  publifhed  a 
general  map,  with  curve-lines  exprefling  the  paths  where 
the  magnetic  needle  had  the  fame  variation  ;  which  was 
received  with  univerfal  applaufe.  But,  as  the  pofitions  of 
thefe  curves  vary  from  time  to  time,  they  fhould  fre¬ 
quently  be  corrected  by  fkilful  perfons;  as  was  done  in 
1644  and  1756,  by  Mr.  William  Mountaine,  and  Mr. 
James  Dodfon,  F.  R.  S.  In  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions 
for  1690,  Dr.  Halley  alfo  gave  a  differtation  on  the  mon- 
foons  ;  containing  many  very  ufeful  obfervations  for  fuch 
as  fail  to  places  fubjeCt  to  thefe  winds. 

After  the  true  principles  of  the  art  were  fettled  by 
Wright,  Bond,  and  Norwood,  the  authors  on  navigation 
became  fo  numerous,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to  enu¬ 
merate  them.  New  improvements  were  daily  made,  and 
every  thing  relative  to  it  was  fettled  with  an  accuracy  not 
only  unknown  to  former  ages,  but  which  would  have 
been  reckoned  utterly  impoffible.  The  earth  being  found 
to  be  a  fpheroid,  and  not  a  perfect  fphere,  with  the 
(horteft  diameter  palling  through  the  poles,  a  tradf  was 
publifhed  in  1741  by  the  Rev.  Dodlor  Patrick  Murdoch, 
wherein  he  accommodated  Wright’s  failing  to  fuch  a 
figure;  and  Mr.  Colin  Maclaurin,  the  fame  year,  in  the 
Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  N°  461,  gave  a  rule  for  de¬ 
termining  the  meridional  parts  of  a  fpheroid  ;  which  fpe- 
culation  is  farther  treated  of  in  his  book  of  Fluxions, 
printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1742. 

The  principal  foreign  writers  on  navigation  are  Bartho- 
1  jmew  Crefcenti,  of  Rome,  in  1607  ;  father  George  Four¬ 
nier,  at  Paris,  in  1633  ;  John  Baptift  Riccioli,  at  Bologna, 
ih  1661  ;  father  Millet  Dechales,  in  1674  and  1677  ;  the 
fieur  Blondel  St.  Aubin,in  1671  and  1673;  M.  Daflier,in 
>583;  M.  Sauveur,  in  1692;  Mr.  John  Bouguer,  in  1698  ; 
father  Pezenas,  in  1733  and  1741  ;  and  M.  Peter  Bouguer, 
who,  in  1753,  publifhed  a  very  elaborate  treatife  on  this 
fubjedl,  entitled  “Nouveau  Traife  de  Navigation;”  in 
which  he  gives  a  variation-compafs  of  his  own  invention, 
and  attempts  to  reform  the  log,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
.Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1747.  He  is 
alfo  very  particular  in  determining  the  lunations  more 
accurately  than  by  the  common  methods,  and  in  defend¬ 
ing  the  corrections  of  the  dead-reckonings.  This  book 
was  abridged  and  improved  by  M.  de  la  Caille,  in 
1760.  To  thefe  we  may  add  Don  George  Juan  of  Spain, 
in  1757. 

Among  the  later  difeoveries  in  navigation,  that  of 
finding  the  longitude  both  by  lunar  obfervations  and  by 
tiine-keepers  is  the  principal.  It  is  owing  chiefly  to  the 
rewards  offered  by  the  Britifh  parliament  that  this  has 
attained  the  prefent  degree  of  perfection.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  late  Dr.  Malkelyne  for  putting  the  fint  of 
thefe  methods  in  practice,  and  for  other  important  im¬ 
provements  in  navigation.  The  time-keepers,  conltruCt- 
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ed  by  Harrifon  for  this  exprefs  purpofe,  were  found  to 
anfwer  fo  well,  that  he  obtained  the  parliamentary  reward. 
See  the  article  Horology,  vol.  x.  p.  346-367. 

Thofe  who  are  defirous  of  peruflng  a  fuller  account  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  navigation  may  confuit  Dr. 
James  Wilfon’s  preface  to  Dr.  Robertfon’s  Elements  of 
Navigation,  in  two  volumes,  8 vo.  177a  ;  a  work  defervedly 
held  in  the  higheft  eftimation.  The  only  works  that  have 
appeared  of  late  on  the  fubjeCt  are  thofe  on  Longitude 
and  Navigation  by  Dr.  Andrew  Mackay,  of  Edinburgh, 
in  1803  ;  works  of  high  reputation,  and  of  which  we  have 
availed  ourfelves  in  the  following  part  of  this  article  ;  and 
M.  de  Roffel’s  Practical  Treatife  on  finding  the  Latitude 
and  Longitude  at  Sea  ;  tranllated  from  the  French  by  Mr. 
Myers,  of  the  Academy  at  Woolwich,  1817. 

THEORY  and  PRACTICE. 

It  may  undoubtedly  be  faid,  that  in  no  country  in  the 
world  is  a  correCt  knowledge  of  navigation  fo  highly  im¬ 
portant  as  our  own,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  our 
navy,  the  extent  of  our  commerce,  and  the  number  of  ouf 
foreign  poffeflions. 

The  foundations  of  the  principles  of  this  art  are  ex¬ 
plained  in  other  parts  of  our  work,  under  the  articles 
Astronomy,  Geography,  Horology,  Log,  Loga¬ 
rithms,  Compass,  &c.  What  we  (hall  therefore  find  it 
neeeffary  here  to  do,  is  to  apply  what  has  been  already 
delivered  of  the  theory  to  the  praCtice  under  our  imme¬ 
diate  confideration ;  digefting  the  whole  in  a  methodical 
manner. 

The  motion  of  a  Ihip  in  the  water  is  well  known  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  aCtion  of  the  wind  upon  its  fails,  regulated 
by  the  direction  of  the  helm.  As  the  water  is  a  refilling 
medium,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Ihip  very  confiderable,  it 
thence  follows  that  there  is  always  a  great  refiftance  on 
her  fore-part ;  and,  when  this  refiftance  becomes  fuflicient 
to  balance  the  moving-force  of  the  wind  upon  the  fails, 
the  Ihip  attains  her  utmoft  degree  of  velocity,  and  her 
motion  is  no  longer  accelerated.  This  velocity  is  different 
according  to  the  different  ftrength  of  the  wind  ;  but  the 
ftronger  the  wind,  the  greater  refiftance  is  made  to  the 
Clip’s  paffage  through  the  water  :  and  hence,  though  the 
wind  fhould  blow  ever  fo  ltrong,  there  is  alfo  a  limit  to 
the  velocity  of  the  fliip  :  for  the  fails  and  ropes  can  bear 
but  a  certain  force  of  air;  and,  when  the  refiftance  on  the 
fore- part  becomes  more  than  equivalent  to  their  ftrength, 
the  velocity  can  be  no  longer  increafed,  and  the  rigging 
gives  way. 

The  direction  of  a  Ihip’s  motion  depends  on  the  pofition 
of  her  fails  with  regard  to  the  wind,  combined  with  the 
aCtion  of  the  rudder.  The  molt  natural  direction  of  the 
Clip  is  when  fhe  runs  directly  before  the  wind  ;  the  fails 
are  then  difpofed  fo  as  to  be  at  right  angles  thereto.  But 
this  is  not  always  the  cafe,  both  on  account  of  the  vari¬ 
able  nature  of  the  winds,  and  thefituation  of  the  intended 
port,  or  of  intermediate  headlands  or  iflands.  When  the 
wind,  therefore,  happens  not  to  be  favourable,  the  fails 
are  placed  fo  as  to  make  an  oblique  angle  both  with  the 
direction  of  the  Ihip  and  with  the  wind  ;  and  the  fails, 
together  with  the  rudder,  muftbe  managed  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  direction  of  the  ihip  may  make  an  acute 
angle  with  that  of  the  wind  ;  and  the  ihip,  making  boards 
on  different  tacks,  will  by  this  means  arrive  at  the  in¬ 
tended  port. 

The  reafon  of  the  ihip’s  motion  in  this  cafe  is,  that  the 
water  refills  the  fide  more  than  the  fore-part,  and  that  in 
the  fame  proportion  as  her  length  exceeds  her  breadth. 
This  proportion  is  fo  confiderabie,  that  the  ihip  continu¬ 
ally  flies  oft'  where  the  reliltance  is  ieait,  and  that  fome- 
times  with  great  fwiftneis.  In  this  way  of  failing,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  great  limitation  :  for,  it  the  angle  made 
by  the  keel  with  the  direction  ot  the  wind  be  too  acute, 
the  ihip  cannot  be  kept  in  that  polition  5  neither  is  it 
poflible  for  a  large  ihip  to  make  a  more  acute  angle 
with  the  wind  than  about  fix  points ;  though  fmall  Hoops, 
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it  is  faid,  may  make  an  angle  of  about  five  points  with 
it.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  however,  the  velocity  of  the  (hip  is 
greatly  retarded ;  and  that,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
obliquity  of  her  motion,  but  by  reafon  of  what  is  called 
her  lee-way.  This  is  occafioned  by  the  yielding  of  the 
water  on  the  lee  fide  of  the  drip,  by  which  means  the 
veflel  acquires  a  compound  motion,  partly  in  the  di rediion 
of  the  wind,  and  partly  in  that  which  is  necefl'ary  for  at¬ 
taining  the  defired  port. 

In  many  parts  of  the  ocean  there  are  currents,  or 
places  where  the  water,  inftead  of  remaining  at  reft, 
runs  with  a  very  confiderable  velocity  for  a  great  way 
in  fome  particular  direction,  and  which  will  certainly 
carry  the  (hip  greatly  out  of  her  courfe.  This  occafions 
an  error  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  lee- way  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  whenever  a  current  is  perceived,  its  direction  and 
velocity  ought  to  be  determined,  and  the  proper  allow¬ 
ances  made. 

Another  fource  of  error  in  reckoning  the  courfe  of  a 
(hip  proceeds  from  the  variation  of  the  compafs.  There 
are  few  parts  of  the  world  where  the  needle  points  exactly 
north  ;  and  in  thofe  where  the  variation  is  known,  it  is 
fubjeft  to  very  confiderable  alterations.  By  thefe  means 
the  courfe  of  the  (hip  is  miftaken  ;  for,  as  the  failors  have 
no  other  ftandard  todireft  them  than  the  compafs,  if  the 
needle,  inftead  of  pointing  due  north,  (hould  point  north- 
eaft,  a  prodigious  error  would  be  occafioned  during  the 
courfe  of  the  voyage,  and  the  (hip  would  not  come  near 
the  port  to  which  (he  was  bound.  To  avoid  errors  of  this 
kind,  the  only  method  is,  to  obferve  the  fun’s  amplitude 
and  azimuth  as  frequently  as  poftible,  by  which  the  vari- 
htion  of  the  compafs  will  be  perceived,  and  the  proper 
allowances  can  then  be  made  for  errors  in  the  courfe  which 
this  may  have  occafioned. 

The  art  of  navigation  depends  upon  aftronomical  and 
mathematical  principles.  The  places  of  the  fun  and  fixed 
liars  are  deduced  from  obfervation  and  calculation,  and 
arranged  in  tables,  the  ufe  of  which  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  in  reducing obfervations  taken  at  fea,  for  the  purpofe 
of  afcertaining  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  (hip,  and 
the  variation  of  the  compafs.  The  problems  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  failings  are  refolved  either  by  trigonometrical  calcu¬ 
lation,  or  by  tables  or  rules  formed  by  the  afliftance  of 
trigonometry.  By  mathematics  the  necefl'ary  tables  are 
conftrufted,  and  rules  inveftigated  for  performing  the 
more  difficult  parts  of  navigation. 

The  great  end  and  bufinefs  of  navigation  being  to  in¬ 
draft  the  mariner  how  to  conduft  a  (hip  through  the  wide 
and  pathlefs  ocean  to  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  world,  the 
fafeft  and  (liorteft  way,  in  pafl'ages  navigable  ;  to  accom- 
plifli  this,  then,  are  requifite — A  perfeft  knowledge  of 
the  figure  and  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  various  real 
and  imaginary  lines  upon  it,  (o  as  to  be  able  to  afcertain 
the  real  diftance  and  iituation  of  places  with  refpeft  to 
one  another;  with  the  ufe  of  the  feveral  inftruments  em¬ 
ployed  in  meafuring  the  (hip’s  way  ;  fuch  as  the  log,  half¬ 
minute  glafs,  quadrant,  or  fextant,  to  take  the  altitude  of 
the  fun  and  ftars  ;  compafs,  to  reprefent  the  ffenfible  hori¬ 
zon  ;  and  azimuth-compafs,  to  take  the  azimuth  or  am¬ 
plitude  of  the  fun,  in  order  to  know  the  variation  of  the 
magnetic  needle;  maps  and  charts  of  the  feas  and  lands, 
together  with  the  depth  of  water,  the  times  and  fettings 
of  the  tides  Upon  the  coalls  he  may  have  occafion  to  ap¬ 
proach  ;  a  competent  knowledge  of  currents ;  of  the 
mould  and  trim  of  the  (hip,  and  the  fail  (lie  bears,  that  fo 
due  allowance  may  be  made  for  lee-way.  By  help  of 
thefe,  and  (kill  in  the  navigator,  he  may  know  at  all 
times  the  place  the  (hip  is  in  ;  as  alfo  which  way  he  mull 
(leer,  and  how  far,  to  gain  his  intended  port. 

Of  the  Mariner’s  Compass. 

Ships  at  fea  are  direfted  from  one  place  to  another  by 
means  of  an  inftrument  called  the  mariner’s  compafs, 
which  is  an  artificial  reprefentation  of  the  horizon  of  every 
place,  by  the  means  of  a  circular  piece  of  paper,  called  a 
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card,  divided  like  the  horizon  into  degrees  and  points* 
which  are  called  rhumbs.  Now,  the  card  being  properly 
fixed  to  a  piece  of  (leel,  called  the  needle,  that  has  been 
touched  with  a  loadftone  (w'hofe  property  is  fuch  as  to 
caufe  one  end  of  the  needle  fo  touched  to  point  towards 
the  north,  when  turning  freely  on  fomething  fupporting 
it),  all  the  points  of  the  card  will  be  direfted  towards  the 
Corresponding  points  of  the  horizon.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  in  every  place  the  north  point  of  the  card  (hows  the 
pofition  of  the  meridian  of  that  place,  and  fome  one 
rhumb  or  point  of  the  card  will  coincide  with,  or  be  di¬ 
refted  along,  the  track  that  makes  any  given  ^.ngle  with 
the  meridian  ;  confequently,  by  the  help  of  the  card  Oi 
compafs,  a  (hip’  may  be  kept  in  any  propofed  track  or 
courfe. 

A  rhumb-line,  or  point,  is  a  right  line  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  the  compafs  to  the  horizon,  and  is  named  from 
that  point  of  the  horizon  it  falls  in  with.  The  courfe  is 
the  angle  which  any  rhumb-line  makes  with  the  meridian, 
and  is  fometimes  reckoned  in  degrees,  and  fometimes  in 
points  of  the  compafs  ;  fo  that  if  a  (hip  fails  upon  the  Se¬ 
cond  rhumb,  or  N.  N.  E.  the  courfe  is  22  degrees  30  mi¬ 
nutes  :  and  fo  for  any  other.  See  the  article  Compass. 
vol.  iv. 

Of  the  Log-line  and  Half-minute  Glass. 

The  log  is  a  flat  piece  of  wood  like  a  flounder,  or  of 
the  figure  of  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  having  its  circular  fide 
loaded  with  lead  fufticient  to  make  it  fwim  upright  in  the 
water.  (See  Log,  vol.  xii.)  To  this  log  is  faftened  a  long 
line  of  about  1 50  fathoms,  called  the  log-line,  which  is 
divided  into  certain  equal  fpaces,  called  knots,  each  of 
which  ought  to  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  a  nautical 
mile  (60  of  which  make  a  degree)  that  half  a  minute  does 
to  an  hour,  that  being  the  time  allowed  for  the  experi¬ 
ment.  They  are  called  hunts,  becaufe  at  the  end.  of  each 
of  them  there  is  apiece  of  twine.with  knots  in  it,  reeved 
between  the  ftrands  of  the  line :  thefe  pieces  of  twine 
(how  how  many  knots  run  out  in  half  a  minute,  and  con¬ 
fequently  the  (hip’s  rate  of  failing  per  hour. 

Mr.  Norwood  and  feveral  other  able  mathematicians 
have  found,  that  a  degree  of  a  great  circle  upon  the  earth 
contains  about  367,200  Englifti  feet ;  therefore,  a  nautical 
mile  being  ^  part  of  367,200  feet,  that  is,  6120  feet,' and 
fince  half  a  minute  is  Ti5  part  of  an  hour,  the  length  of 
the  knot  on  the  log-line  ought  to  be  the  part  of  6120 
feet,  or  51  feet.  (In  the  Requifite  Tables,  pubiifhed  in 
1802,  the  fea-mile  is  accounted  6078  feet.)  But  as,  for 
the  mod  part,  the  (hip’s  way  is  found,  by  experience,  to 
be  really  more  than  that  given  by  the  log,  and  as  it  is 
fafer  to  have  the  reckoning  before  the  (hip  than  after  it, 
therefore  30  feet  may  be  taken  as  the  proper  length  of 
each  knot,  and  thefe  knots  fubdivided  into  ten  fathoms, 
each  of  five  feet,  which  is  certainly  the  bed  adapted  for 
praftice,  and  will  correfpond  with  all  the  tables  and  in¬ 
ftruments  ufed  in  navigation,  as  they  are  decimally  di¬ 
vided,  and  confequently  the  (hip’s  run  determined  with 
greater  eafe  and  certainty.  But  fome  experienced  com¬ 
manders  find,  that  the  allowing  50  feet  to  a  knot  generally 
makes  the  (hip  a-head  of  the  reckoning;  and, °to  avoid 
danger,  moftly  divide  the  log-line  into  knots  of  7  or 
fathoms  of  6  feet  each,  to  correfpond  with  a  glafs  that 
runs  28  feconds.  Others  again  divide  the  feconds  the 
glafs  runs  by  4,  and  take  the  quotient  for  the  diftance  in 
fathoms  between  the  knots.  Certain  it  is  that,  whatever 
length  the  knots  are,  the  moll  convenient  way  is  to  divide 
them  into  tenths. 

In  hot  or  dry  weather  the  glafs  runs  out  fader  than  in 
mold  or  rainy  weather;  therefore  care  (hould  be  taken 
to  try;  what  number  of  feconds  the  glafs  runs. 

The  knots  commonly  begin  to  be  counted  at  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  10,  12,  or  15,  fathoms  from  the  log,  according  to 
the  largenefs  of  the  (hip,  that  fo  the  log  may  be  out  ofthe 
drip’s  wake,  when  it  is  thrown  overboard,  before  they 
begin  to  count,  left  the  eddies  fliould  fuck  the  log  aft  er 
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the  fliip  ;  and,  for  the  moft  ready  difcovery  of  this  point 
of  commencement,  there  is  commonly  faftened  to  it  a 
piece  of  red  rag;  that  part  of  the  line  between  the  red  rag, 
and  the  log  is  called  the  firay-line. 

The  log  and  log-line  being  duly -prepared  and  hove 
overboard  from  the  lee-quarter,  and  the  line  veered  out 
(by  the  help  of  a  reel  which  turns  eafy,  and  about  which 
it  is  wound)  as  fall  as  the  log  will  carry  it  away,  or 
rather  as  fall  as  the  fliip  fails  from  it,  will  fhow  how  fall 
the  fliip  has  failed  in  the  given  time,  or  rate  of  failing  per 
hour. 

The  experiment  for  finding  the  velocity  of  the  fliip  is 
called  heaving  the  log. 

Care  fliould  be  taken  to  veer  out  the  line  as  fall  as  the 
log  takes  it;  for,  if  the  log  is  left  to  turn  the  reel  of  itfelf, 
the  log  will  come  home,  and  deceive  you  in  the  reckon¬ 
ing. 

In  the  king’s  fliips,  India  (hips,  and  fome  others,  the 
log  is  hove  every  hour;  but  in  coafters,  and  thofe  ufing 
fhort  voyages,  every  two  hours.  Here  the  fliip  is  fuppofed 
to  move  with  equal  velocity  between  the  times  of  trying 
the  experiment.  But,  if  the  gale  has  not  been  the  fame 
during  the  whole  hour,  or  time  between  heaving  the  log ; 
or  if  there  has  been  more  fail  fet,  or  any  handed,  that  fo 
the  fliip  has  run  more  or  lefs  in  any  part  of  the  hour  than 
file  did  at  the  time  of  the  experiment ;  or  if  it  fliould  fall 
lefs  or  more  wind  at  that  time;  there  mull  be  allowance 
made  for  it  according  to  the  dilcretion  of  the  officer. 
Sometimes,  too,  when  the  fliip  is  before  the  wind,  and  a 
great  lea  letting  after  her,  it  will  bring  home  the  log;  in 
fuch  cafes  it  is  cuftomary  to  allow  one  mile  in  ten,  and 
lefs  in  proportion,  if  the  lea  be  not  fo  great. 

Care  fliould  alfo  be  taken  to  meafure  the  log-line  pretty 
often,  left  it  ftretch,  and  deceive  you  in  the  diftance.  The 
like  regard  mull  be  had  that  the  half-minute  glafs  be 
juft  3o"feconds,  otherwife  no  account  of  the  Ihip’s-way 
can  be  kept;  to  prove  which,  if  there  be  no  Hop- watch  at 
hand,  let  a  plummet,  of  any  form  or  weight,  be  faftened 
to  a  filk  firing  or  thread,  with  a  loop  to  hang  on  a  fmall 
pin  or  nail  faftened  in  any  place,  fo  that  the  plummet 
may  fwing  freely  ;  let  it  be  39I  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
loop  to  the  middle  of  the  plummet,  and  the  plummet 
caufed  to  fwing  :  each  of  thofe  fwings  will  be  a  true  fecond 
of  time,  always  counting  every  time  it  pafies  the  per¬ 
pendicular  let  fall  from  the  pin,  and  every  time  it  pafies 
from  the  perpendicular  to  the  utmoft  fwing  will  be  half 
a  fecond. 

How  to  correct  the  Dijlance  given  by  the  Log-Line  and  Half- 
Miniite  GlaJ's. 

The  diftance  given  by  the  log  may  be  wrong  on  three 
accounts;  viz.  by  an  error  in  the  glafs,  an  error  in  the 
log-line,  or  an  error  in  both ;  for  correcting  of  which  take 
the  following  cafes : 

Cafe  I.  When  the  log-line  is  truly  divided,  and  the 
glafs  is  faulty. 

Rule.  Say,  As  the  feconds  run  by  the  glafs  are  to  30 
feconds,  fo  is  the  diftance  given  by  the  log  to  the  true 
diftance. 

Ex.  1.  Suppofe  a  fliip  runs  at  the  rate  of  knots  in 
the  time  the  glafs  runs  out,  but  meafuring  the  glafs  I  find 
it  runs  34.  feconds  ;  what  is  the  true  rate  of  failing  ?— As 
34  :  30  ::  7'S  ‘.  6-6  miles,  the  true  diftance  failed  in  an 
hour. 

Ex.  2.  Suppofe  a  fliip  runs  at  the  rate  of  knots,  but 
meafuring  the  glafs  I  find  it  runs  only  25  leconds  ;  re¬ 
quired  the  true  rate  of  failing  ? — As  25  ;  30  ;;  6-5  ;  7-8 
miles,  the  true  diftance  failed  in  an  hour. 

II.  When  the  glafs  is  true,  and  log-line  faulty.  Say, 
As  50  feet  is  to  the  diftance  meafured  between  knot  and 
knot,  fo  is  the  diftance  run  by  the  log  to  the  true  dif¬ 
tance. 

Ex.  1.  Suppofe  a  ffiip  runs  at  the  rate  of  6J  knots  in 
half  a  minute,  but,  meafuring  the  fpace  between  knot 


and  knot,  I  find  it  to  be  56  feet;  required  the  true  rate 
of  failing. — As  50  '.  56  ::  6-25  ;  7  miles,  the  true  diftance 
failed  in  an  hour. 

Ex.  2.  Suppofe  a  fliip  runs  at  the  rate  of  6\  knots  in 
halt  a  minute,  but,  meafuring  the  fpace  between  knot 
and  knot,.  I  find  it  to  be  only  44.  teet;  required  the  true 
rate  ot  failing.-— As  50  :  44  ;;  A5  ;  572  miles,  the  true 
diftance  failed  in  an  hour. 

HI-  When  both  the  log-line  and  glafs  are  faulty. 
Multiply  thrice  the  meafured  length  of  a  knot  by  the 
diftance  run  by  the  log;  the  product  divided  by  5  times 
the  meafured  time  of  the  glafs  will  give  the  true  diftance 
run. 

Ex.  Suppofe  a  (hip  runs  5  knots  of  a  log-line  of  45  feet 
to  a  knot,  wdiile  a  glafs  ot  25  feconds  is  running  out ;  what 
is  the  true  rate  of  failing  ? 

The  meafured  length  of  a  knot  -  -  45 

Multiplied  by  -  -  -  -  -  -  3 

Gives  thrice  the  meafured  length  of  a  knot  135 
Which  multiplied  by  the  diftance  run  per  log  5 

ProduCl  675 


And,  dividing  the  produCl  by 
5  times  the  time  the  glafs  runs, 
that  is,  5X2-5  =  125,  the  quo¬ 
tient  is  5'4,  the  number  of  miles 
the  fliip  runs  per  hour. 

This  rule  is  only  a  compound 
of  the  two  former  Ample  ones, 
which  is  contracted  a  little. 

When  the  glafs  is  faulty,  the 
log-line  may  be  divided  as  in 
the  annexed  Table,  ftiowing  the 
length  of  the  knots  of  the  log¬ 
line  of  different  glafl’es. 


Of  the  Variation  of  the  Compass. 

The  variation  of  the  compafs  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon 
contained  between  the  meridian  of  the  place  and  the  mag¬ 
netic  meridian,  and  is  either  eaft  or  weft ;  or  it  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  degrees,  &c.  the  needle’s  point  Hands  from  the  true 
north  or  fouth  points  of  the  horizon,  reckoned  to  the 
eaftward  or  weftward,  and  is  readily  found  from  the  fun’? 
amplitude  or  azimuth. 

To  find  the  true  Amplitude. 

The  fun’s  true  amplitude  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon, 
comprehended  between  the  true  eaft  or  weft  points  thereof, 
and  the  centre  of  the  fun  at  its  riling  or  fetting;  or  it  is 
the  number  of  degrees,  &c.  the  fun  rifes  or  fets  to  the 
northward  or  fouthward  of  the  eaft  or  weft  point  of  the, 
horizon. 

The  fun’s  magnetic  amplitude  is  the  number  of  degrees. 
See.  the  centre  is  northward  or  fouthward  of  the  eaft  or 
weft  points  of  the  compafs  at  his  rifing  or  fetting,  and  is 
found  with  an  azimuth-compafs  in  the  following  manner  .- 
Having  placed  the  azimuth-compafs  in  a  convenient  part 
of  the  fliip,  look  direCtly  through  the  fight-vanes  at  the 
fun’s  centre  ;  and,  when  the  fun’s  lower  edge  juft  touches 
the  horizon,  flop  the  card,  by  a  Hop  which  is  placed  on 
the  compafs  for  that  purpofe  ;  then  the  quantity  of  de¬ 
grees  and  minutes  contained  between,  the  eaft  or  weft, 
and  the  north  or  fouth,  points  of  the  compafs,  will  be  the 
magnetic  amplitude. 

The  true  amplitude  is  found  either  by  infpeClion  in  the 
Tables  of  the  Sun’s  Amplitude,  or  by  calculation  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Second 
of  Glafs. 

Length  of 
Knots  in  Feet. 

2  V 

40*0 

25 

41*8 

26 

43’4 

27 

45-0 

28 

46-8 

29 

48-4 

30 

50;0 

31 

5i-8 

32 

53‘4 

33 

55-0 

34 

56-8 

35 

58-4 

36 

6o'o 

Rule, 
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Rule.  As  the  fine  compl.  of  the  lat.  or  fee.  lefs  radius 
Is  to  radius. 

So  is  the  fine  of  the  fun’s  or  liar’s  declination 
To  the  fine  of  the  true  amplitude  ; 
which  is  always  of  the  fame  name  with  the  declination, 
whether  north  or  fouth. 

Ex.  Suppofe  the  fun’s  declination  to  be  io°43'S.  in 
lat.  51°  32'  N.  I  demand  the  true  amplitude. 


As  fine  com.  Iat.  51°  32'  -  979383 

Is  to  radius  -  io’ooooo 

So  is  fi.  fun’s  dec.  io°  43' S.  -  9-26940 


To  fine  of  true  amp.  17°  24'  -  9-47557 


Or  thus : 

Lat.  510  32' N.  fecant  -  -  0-20617 

Deck  io°  40'  S.  log.  fine  -  -  9-26940 


True  amplitude,  1 70  24' S.=  -  9‘47557 


To  find  the  true  Azimuth. 

The  true  azimuth  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  contained 
between  the  meridian  of  the  place  and  the  azimuth-circle 
palling  through  the  centre  of  the  fun  or  ftar  at  the 
time  of  obfervation  ;  or  it  is  the  true  diftance  of  the  fun 
or  ftar  from  the  true  north  or  fouth  points  of  the  com- 
pafs. 

The  magnetic  azimuth  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  con¬ 
tained  between  the  magnetic  meridian  and  the  azimuth- 
circle  palling  through  the  centre  of  the  fun  or  ftar  when 
obferved  ;  or  it  is  the  apparent  diftance  of  the  fun  or  ftar 
from  the  north  or  fouth  points  of  the  compafs,  either  in 
the  forenoon  or  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  are  50, 
io°,  1 50,  &c.  above  the  horizon  ;  and,  the  lefs  the  altitude 
is,  the  more  exa£t  you  may  perform  the  obfervation.  The 
magnetic  azimuth  is  found  by  the  compafs  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner :  Place  the  compafs  in  a  convenient  part 
of  the  Ihip;  then  move  it  fo  that  the  fights  may  be  di- 
re£led  to  the  fun’s  centre;  and  the  lhadow  of  the  fixing 
■will  fall  dire£lly  on  the  line  marked  on  the  plane  which 
joins  the  fights;  then  the  degree,  &c.  in  the  arch  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  end  of  the  index  and  north  point  of 
the  card,  will  give  the  magnetic  azimuth  required.  If 
the  fun  does  not  lliine  enough  to  give  a  ftrong  lhadow, 
look  through  one  of  the  fights,  and  move  the  compafs 
till  one  of  the  firings  cuts  the  fun’s  centre;  and  then  the 
intercepted  arch,  as  before,  Ihows  the  fun’s  azimuth,  and 
the  like  of  the  Itar’s.  When  there  is  a  rough  fea,  the 
obfervation  is  heft  made  by  two  perfons  ;  and,  if  the  card 
vibrates  much,  take  the  middle  degree  between  the  limits 
which  the  vibration  reaches.  When  the  azimuth  is  ob¬ 
ferved,  the  altitude  of  the  object  muft  be  obferved  at  the 
fame  time. 

Having  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  obfervation,  and 
the  fun  or  liar’s  declination  with  the  true  altitude  at  the 
time  of  obfervation,  the  true  azimuth  is  found  as  follows  : 

Rule.  From  the  half  fum  of  the  complement  of  the 
latitude,  the  complement  of  the  altitude,  and  the  fun  or 
liar’s  polar  diftance,  fubtraft  the  polar  diftance,  noting 
the  half  fum  and  the  remainder.  Then  add  together 
The  log.  fine  of  the  Lat.  co  ar  =  co  fee.  lefs  rad.  or 
complement  of  the  Alt.  co  ar  —  co  fee.  indexes. 

The  log.  fine  of  the  half  fum, 

And  the  log.  fine  of  the  remainder,  into  one  fum. 

Half  the  fum  of  thefe  four  logarithms  will  give  the  log. 
co-fine  of  half  the  true  azimuth,  which,  being  doubled, 
gives  the  true  azimuth,  reckoned  from  the  north  in  north 
latitude,  and  from  the  fouth  in  fouth  latitude. 

The  polar  diftance  of  the  Jun  or  ftar  is  their  diftance 
from  the  nearcil,  or  elevated,  pole ;  and,  if  the  latitude  of 
the  place  and  the  declination  of  the  fun  or  ftar  be  both 
Eorth  or  both  fouth,  then  the  complement  of  the  decli¬ 
nation  is  the  polar  diftance  ;  but,  if  the  latitude  and  de- 
Vo-L.XVJ.  No.  1140. 


clination  be  one  north  and  the  other  fouth,  the  declina¬ 
tion  added  to  90 0  gives  the  polar  diftance. 

Ex.  In  latitude  51°  32'  N.  the  fun’s  altitude  was  ob¬ 
ferved  to  be  390  28',  his  declination  being  then  160  37'  N. 
Required  the  true  azimuth. 

900  00'  900  oo,  900  oo’ 

Lat.  51  32  Alt.  39  28  Dec.  16  37 

Com.  Alt.  50  32  Pol. dill.  73  23 


Co.  lat.  38 

28 

Sine  co  ar 

—  J  Co-fecant 

{  0-20617 

Co.  alt.  50 

32 

Sine  co  ar 

=2  |_lefs  rati* 

J  011239 

Pol.  dill.  73 

23 

Sum  162 

23 

|  Sum  81 

I  I 

Sine 

9-99484 

Pol.  dill.  73 

23 

Rem.  7 

48 

Sine 

9-1 3263 

2 

>19-44603 

Log.  co-fi.  of  \  the  azimuth 

=  58  °6 

2 

9*72301 

True  azimuth 

_ 

1 16  12  from  the  north. 

Of  the  TIDES. 

The  theory  of  the  tides  will  be  farther  illuftrated 
under  that  article.  In  this  place,  therefore,  we  fiiall 
only  explain  the  method  of  calculating  the  time  of  high- 
water  at  a  given  place. 

As  the  tides  depend  upon  the  joint  a£lion  of  the  fun 
and  moon,  and  therefore  upon  the  diftance  of  thefe  ob¬ 
jects  from  the  earth  and  from  each  other;  and  as,  in  the 
method  generally  employed  to  find  the  time  of  high 
water,  whether  by  the  mean  time  of  new  moon,  or  by 
the  epadls,  or  tables  deduced  therefrom,  the  moon  is 
fuppoled  to  be  the  foie  agent,  and  to  have  an  uniform 
motion  in  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  whole  centre  is  that 
of  the  earth  ;  it  is  hence  obvious  that  method  cannot  be 
accurate,  and  by  obfervation  the  error  is  fometimes  found 
to  exceed  two  hours.  That  method  is  therefore  rejedled, 
and  another  given,  in  which  the  error  will  feldom  exceed 
a  few  minutes,  unlefs  the  tides  are  greatly  influenced  by 
the  winds. 

Prob.  I.  To  reduce  the  times  of  the  moon’s  phafes, 
as  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  to  the  meridian  of  a 
known  place. 

Rule.  To  the  time  of  the  propofed  phafe,  as  given  in 
the  Nautical  Almanac,  apply  the  longitude  of  the  place 
in  time,  by  addition  or  fubtradlion,  according  as  it  is  eaft 
or  weft,  and  it  will  give  the  time  of  the  phafe  at  the  given 
place. 

Ex.  1.  Required  the  time  of  new  moon  at  Saloniki  in 
May  1793  ? 

Time  of  new  rqoon  per  Naut.  Aim.  -  9d  15^  31' 
Longitude  of  Saloniki  in  time  -  o  1  33  E. 


Time  of  new  moon  required,  in  May  917  4 


Ex.  2.  What  is  the  time  of  the  Iaft  quarter  of  the  moon 
at  Refolution  Bay  in  Odtober  1793  ? 

Time  of  laft  quarter  per  Naut.  Aim.  z6d  511  47' 
Longitude  in  time  -  -  -09  17W. 

Time  at  Refolution  Bay  -  -  25  20  30,  or 

26th  day  at  8Jl  30'  A.M. 

Prob.  II.  To  find  the  time  of  high-water  at  a  known 
place. 

Rule.  In  the  Nautical  Almanac  feek  in  the  given 
month,  or  in  that  immediately  preceding  or  following  it, 
7  T  for 
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for  the  time  of  that  pha'fe  which  happens  neareft  to  the 
given  day.  Reduce  the  time  of  this  phafe  to  the  meridian 
of  the  given  place  by  Prob.  I.  and  take  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  reduced  time  and  the  noon  of  the  given  day. 

Find  the  equation  anfwering  to  this  difference  in  the 
following  Table;  which,  applied  to  the  time  of  high- 
water  on  the  day  of  new  or  full  moon  at  the  given  place, 
according  as  the  table  directs,  will  give  the  approximate 
time  of  high-water  in  the  afternoon. 

Now,  take  the  interval  between  the  reduced  time  of  the 
phafe  and  the  approximate  time  of  high-water;  find  the 
correfponding  equation,  which,  applied  as  before  to  the 
fyzigy-time  of  high-water,  will  give  the  time  of  the  after¬ 
noon  high-water. 

If  the  time  of  the  morning  high-water  is  required,  in- 
creafe  the  laft  interval  by  12  hours  if  the  given  dny  falls 
before  the  phafe,  or  climinifh  it  by  12  hours  when  after 
that  phafe;  and  the  equation  to  this  time,  applied  to  the 
fyzigy-time,  gives  the  morning-time  of  high-water. 

Ex.  Required  the  morning  and  afternoon  times  of  high- 
water  at  Leith,  1  ith  December,  1793  ? 

Neareft  phafe  to  1  ith  Dec.  is  ill  quarter  9d  2oh  29' 
Longitude  of  Leith  in  time  -  — o  o  13 


Time  at  Leith  of  ift  quarter  -  -  9  20  16 

Given  day  -  -  -  -  -/noo 

Difference  -  -  -  -  -13  44 

Time  of  H.  W.  at  Leith-pier  on  fyzigy  o  2  20 

Equat.  from  Tab.  to  id  311 44'  -  -J- o  6  32 

Approximate  time  of  high-water  -  ji  S  52 

Reduced  time  of  ift  quarter  -  9  20  16 

Interval  -  -  -  -  -  1  iz  36 

Time  of  high-water  at  Leith  on  fyzigy  2  20 

Equat.  from  the  Tab.  to  id  u1*  36'  7  o 

Time  of  high-water  at  Leith  -  -  9  ioP.M, 

Time  of  H.  W.  at  Leith  at  full  &  change  2  20 

Equat.  to  id  i2!l  36' — i2h  =:  id  o'1  36'  6  22 


High-water  at  Leith,  Dec.  nth,  at  -  8  42  A.M. 


Table  of  Correction  to  be  applied  to  the  Time  of  High- 
water  at  Full  and  Change  of  the  Moon,  to  find  the  * 
Time  of  High-water  on  any  other  Day. 


interval  , 

Alter  New 

Before 

Alter 

Before  New 

of 

^  or 

ift  or  3d 

ift 

or  3d 

or 

Time. 

Full  Moon. 

Quarter. 

Quarter. 

Full 

Moon. 

S  D.  H. 

H. 

M. 

H.  M. 

H.  JV1. 

H. 

M. 

O 

0 

+° 

O 

+  5 

6 

+  5 

6 

- O 

O 

O 

6 

O 
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4 

51 

5 

22 

0 
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O 

12 

0 

17 

4 

37 

5 

40 

0 

18 

'  O 

18 

0 

26 

4 

23 

6 

O 

0 

27 

I 

O 
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36 

4 

9 

6 

20 
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37 

1 

6 

0 

45 

3 

56 

6 

39 

0 

47 

I 
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0 
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3 
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6 
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3 
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7 
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I 
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Of  Measuring  a  Shit’s  Run. 

The  method  commonly  ufed  at' fea to  find  the  diftance 
failed  in  a  given  time  is  by  means  of  the  log-line  and  half¬ 


minute  glafs.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  in-, 
terval  between  each  knot  on  the  line  ought  to  he  50  feet, 
in  order  to  adapt  it  to  a  glafs  that  runs  30  feconds.  Rut, 
although  the  line  and  glafs  be  at  any  time  perfectly  ad- 
j lifted  to  each  other,  yet,  as  the  line  (brinks  after  being 
wet,  and  as  the  weather  has  a  confiderable  effeCl  upon  the 
glafs,  it  will  therefore  be  peceffary  to  examine  them  from 
time  to  time;  and  the  diftance  given  by  them  mull  be 
corrected  accordingly.  The  diftance  failed  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  affedled  by  an  error  in  the  glafs,  or  in  the  line, 
or  in  both.  The  true  diftance  may,  however,  be  found  as 
follows : 

Proe.  I.  The  diftance  failed  by  the  log,  and  the  feconds 
run  by  the  glafs,  being  given,  to  find  the  true  diftance,, 
the  line  being  fuppofed  right. 

Rule,  Multiply  the  diftance  given  by  the  log  by  30,  and 
divide  the  produdt  by  the  feconds  run  by  the  glafs,  the 
quotient  will  be  the  true  diftance. 

Ex.  1.  The  hourly  rate  of  failing  by  the  log  is  nine 
knots,  and  the  glafs  is  found  to  run  out  in  35  feconds. 
Required  the  true  rate  of  failing? 

9  X  30-f-  35— 7-7,  true  rate  of  failing. 

Ex.  2.  The  diftance  failed  by  the  log  is  73  miles,  and 
the  glafs  runs  out  in  26  feconds.  Sought  the  true 
diftance  ? 

73X30-7-26  —  84-2,  the  true  diftance. 

Proe.  II.  Given  the  diftance  failed  by  the  log,  and  the 
meafured  interval  between  two  adjacent  knots  on  the 
line  ;  to  find  the  true  diftance,  the  glafs  running  exaCtly 
30  feconds. 

Rule.  Multiply  twice  the  diftance  failed  by  the  mea¬ 
fured  length  of  a  knot,  point  off  two  figures  to  the  right, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  true  diftance. 

Ex.  The  hourly  rate  of  failing  by  the  log  is  five  knots, 
and  the  interval  between  knot  and  knot  meafures  53  feet. 
Required  the  true  rate  of  failing  ? 

Meafured  interval  =  53 

Twice  hourly  rate  =  10 

True  rate  of  failing  =  5-30 

Of  PLANE  SAILING. 

Plane  failing  is  the  art  of  navigating  a  (hip  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  deduced  from  the  notion  of  the  earth’s  being  ars 
extended  plane.  On  this  fuppofition  the  meridians  are 
efteemed  as  parallel  right  lines.  The  parallels  of  latitude 
are  at  right  angles  to  the  meridians  ;  the  lengths  of  the 
degrees  on  the  meridians,  equator,  and  parallels  of  lati¬ 
tude,  are  every-where  equal ;  and  the  degrees  of  longitude 
are  reckoned  on  the  parallels  of  latitude  as  well  as  on  the 
equator. — In  this  failing  four  things  are  principally  con¬ 
cerned,  namely,  the  courfe,  diftance,  difference  of  latitude, 
and  departure. 

The  courfe  is  the  angle  contained  between  the  meri¬ 
dian  and  the  line  defcribed  by  the  (hip,  and  is  ufuaily 
expreffed  in  points  of  the  compafs. 

The  diftance  is  the  number  of  miles  a  (hip  has  failed  on 
a  direCt  .courfe  in  a  given  time. 

The  difference  of  latitude  is  the  portion  of  a  meridian 
contained  between  the  parallels  of  latitude  failed  from 
and  come  to ;  and  is  reckoned  either  north  or  fouth, 
according  as  the  courfe  is  in  the  northern  or  fouthern 
hemifpliere. 

The  departure  is  the  diftance  of  the  (hip  from  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  the  place  (he  left,  reckoned  on  a  parallel  of  lati¬ 
tude.  In  this  failing,  the  departure  and  difference  of 
longitude  are  efteemed  equal. 

In  order  toilluftrate  the  above,  let  A  (fig.  1.)  reprefent 
the  pofition  of  any  given  place,  and  AB  the  meridian 
paffing  through  that  place  ;  alfo  let  AC  reprefent  the  line 
defcribed  by  a  (hip,  and  C  the  point  arrived  at.  From 
C  draw  CB  perpendicular  to  AB.  Now,  in  the  triangle 
ABC,  the  angle  BAC  reprefents  the  eourle,  the  fide  AC 
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the  diftance,  AB  the  difference  of  latitude,  and  BC  the 
departure. 

In  conftrufling  a  figure  relating  to  a  fhip’s  courfe,  let 
the  upper  part  of  what  the  figure  is  to  be  drawn  on  re¬ 
present  the  north,  then  the  lower  part  will  be  fouth,  the 
right-hand  fide  eaft,  and  the  left-hand  fid t.iuejl. 

A  north-and-fouth  line  is  to  be  drawn  to  reprefent  the 
meridian  of  the  place  from  which  the  fhip  failed  ;  and  the 
upper  or  lower  part  of  this  line,  according  as  the  courfe 
is  Southerly  or  northerly,  is  to  be  marked  as  the  pofition 
of  that  place.  From  this  point  as  a  centre,  with  the  chord 
of  6o°,  an  arch  is  to  be  defcribed  from  the  meridian  to¬ 
wards  the  right  or  left,  according  as  the  courfe  is  eafterly 
or  wefterty  ;  and  the  courfe,  taken  from  the  line  of  chords 
if  given  in  degrees,  but  from  the  line  of  rhumbs  if  ex- 
preffed  in  paints  of  the  compafs,  is  to  be  laid  upon  this 
arch,  beginning  at  the  meridian.  A  line  drawn  through 
this  point  and  that  failed  from,  will  reprefent  the  diftance, 
which  if  given  muft  be  laid  thereon,  beginning  at  the 
point  failed  from.  A  line  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  diftance  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  ; 
and  hence  the  difference  of  latitude  and  departure  will 
be  obtained. 

If  the  difference  of  latitude  is  given,  it  is  to  be  laid  upon 
the  meridian,  beginning  at  the  point  reprefenting  the 
place  the  lhip  left ;  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  extremity 
of  the  difference  of  latitude  perpendicular  to  the  meri¬ 
dian,  till  it  meets  the  diltance  produced,  will  limit  the 
figure. 

If  the  departure  is  given,  it  is  to  be  laid  off  on  a  parallel, 
and  a  line  drawn  through  its  extremity  will  limit  the 
diftance.  When  either  the  diftance  and  difference  of  la¬ 
titude,  diftance  and  departure,  or  difference  of  latitude 
and  departure,  are  given,  the  meafure  of  each  is  to  be 
taken  from  a  fcale  of  equal  parts,  and  laid  off  on  its 
refpedtive  line,  and  the  extremities  connedted.  Hence  the 
figure  will  be  formed. 

Prob.  I.  Given  the  courfe  and  diftance,  to  find  the 
difference  of  latitude  and  departure. 

Ex.  A  fhip  from  St.  Helena,  in  latitude  150  55'  S.  failed 
S.W.  by  S.  158  miles.  Required  the  latitude  come  to, 
and  departure  ? 

By  ConftruBion. — Draw  the  meridian  AB  (fig.  2.),  and 
with  the  chord  of  6o°  defcrihe  the  arch  in  n,  and  make  it 
equal  to  the  rhumb  of  3  points,  and  through  n  draw  AC 
equal  to  1 58  miles ;  from  C,  draw  CB  perpendicular  to 
AB ;  then  AB  applied  to  the  fcale  from  which  AC  was 
taken  will  be  found  to  meafure  131-4,  and  BC  87-8. 

By  Calculation. 

To  find  the  Difference  of  Latitude. 

As  radius  ------  io-ooooo 

is  to  the  co-fme  of  the  courfe  3  points  9-91985 

So  is  the  diftance  -  -  138  -  -  2-19866 


to  the  difference  of  latitude  131-4 


2-11851 


and  the  correfponding  diftances  in  the  fecond,  column  ; 
the  third  and  fourth  columns  are  to  contain  the  diffe¬ 
rences  of  latitude,  and  the  two  laft  the  departures. 

Now,  the  feveral  courfes  and  their  correfponding  dif¬ 
tances  being  properly  arranged  in  the  table,  find  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  latitude  and  departure  anfwering  to  each  in 
the  traverfe-table  ;  (fee  Mackay  on  the  Longitude,  vol.  ii.) 
remembering  that  the  difference  of  latitude  is  to  be  put 
in  a  north  or  fouth  column,  according  as  the  courfe  is  in 
the  northernror  fouthern  hemifphere;  and  that  the  de¬ 
parture  is  to  be  put  in  an  eaft  column  if  the  courfe  is 
eafterly,  but  in  a  weft  column  if  the  courfe  is  wefterly. 
Obferving,  alfo,  that  the  departure  is  lefs  than  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  latitude  when  the  courfe  is  lefs  than  4  points, 
br  450  ;  otherwife  greater. 

Add  up  the  columns  northing,  fouthing,  eafting,  and 
wefting,  and  fet  down  the  turn  ~f  each  at  its  bottom  5 
then  the  difference  between  the  fums  of  the  north  and 
fouth  columns  will  be  the  difference  of  latitude  made 
good,  of  the  fame  name  with  the  greater  ;  and  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  fums  of  the  eaft  and  weft  columns  is 
the  departure  made  good,  of  the  fame  name  with  the 
greater  fum. 

Now  leek  in  the  traverfe-table  tii!  a  difference  of  lati¬ 
tude-  and  departure  are  found  to  agree  as  nearly  as  poffi- 
ble  with  thofe  above ;  then  the  diftances  will  be  found  on 
the  fame  line,  and  the  courfe  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
page,  according  as  the  difference  of  latitude  is  greater  or 
lefs  than  the  departure. 

In  order  to  relolve  a  traverfe  by  conftruftion,  deferibe 
a  circle  with  a  chord  of  6o°,  in  which  draw  two  diameters 
at  right  triangles  to  each  other,  at  whofe  extremities  are 
to  be  marked  the  initials  of  the  cardinal  points,  north 
being  uppermoft. 

Lay  oft’  each  courfe  on  the  circumference,  reckoned 
from  its  proper  meridia-n  ;  and  from  the  centre  to  each 
point  draw  lines,  which  are  to  be  marked  with  the  proper 
number  of  the  courfe. 

On  the  firft  radius  lay  off’  the  firft  diftance  from  the 
centre;  and  through  its  extremity,  and  parallel  to  the 
fecond  radius,  draw  the  fecond  diftance  of  its  proper 
length  ;  through  the  extremity  of  the  fecond  diftance,  and 
parallel  to  the  third  radius,  drawn  the  third  diftance  of 
its  proper  length  ;  and  thus  proceed  until  all  the  diftances 
are  drawn. 

A  line  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  the  laft  diftance  to 
the  centre  of  the  circle  will  reprefent  the  diftance  made 
good  ;  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  fame  point  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  meridian,  produced,  if  neceflary,  will  reprefent 
the  departure  ;  and  the  portion,  of  the  meridian  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  centre  and  departure  will  be  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  latitude  made  good. 

Ex.  A  fhip  from  Fyal,  in  lat.  38°  32'  N.  failed  as 
follows:  E.S.E.  163  miles,  S.W.-JW.  no  miles,  S.E.jS.  180 
miles,  and  N.  byE.  68  miles.  Required  the  latitude  come 
to,  the  courfe,  and  diftance  made  good  ? 


To  find  the  Departure. 

As  radius  ------  10-00000 

is  to  the  fine  of  the  courfe  -  3  points  -  9-74474 

So  is  the  diftance  -  -  158  -  219866 

to  the  departure  -  -  87-8  -  1-94340 


Of  TRAVERSE  SAILING. 

If  a  fhip  fail  upon  two  or  more  courfes  in  a  given  time, 
the  irregular  track  ftie  deferibes  is  called  a  traverfe ;  and 
to  refolve  a  traverfe,  is  the  method  of  reducing  thefe  fe¬ 
veral  courfes,  and  the  diftances  run,  intoafingle  courfe 
and  diftance.  The  method  chiefly  ufed  for  this  purpofe 
at  fea  is  by  infpedtion,  which  (hall  therefore  be  princi¬ 
pally  adhered  to  ;  and  is  as  follows : 

Make  a  table  of  a  breadth  and  depth  fufficient  to  con¬ 
tain  the  feveral  courfes,  &c.  This  table  is  to  be  divided 
into  fix  columns  ;  the  courfes  are  to  be  put  in  the  firft, 


By  InfpeSlion. 


Courfe. 

Dift. 

Diff  of  Latitude. 

Departure.  1 

N. 

S. 

E. 

w.  | 

E.S.E. 

163 

— 

62-4 

1 506 

—  I 

S.W.fW. 

I  IO 

— 

69-8  ‘ 

— 

p 

00 

S.E.fS. 

180 

— 

144‘5 

107*2 

—  1 

N.&E. 

68 

66-7 

— 

13-3 

—  1 

66-7 

276-7 

27I*I 

85-0 

66-7 

85-0 

I  S-4i|E. 

281 

2  I  O'O 

186-1 

Latitude  left 

- 

38°  32'  N. 

I  Difference  of  latitude 

- 

3  21 

S. 

jl  Latitude  come  to 

- 

35  11 

N.  j1 

By 
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J By  Conjlruftion. 

With  the  chord  of  6o°  defcribe  the  circle  N.E.  S.W. 
fig.  3.  the  centre  of  which  reprefents  the  place  the  fliip 
failed  from  :  draw  two  diameters  N.S.  E.W.  at  right  an¬ 
gles  to  each  other ;  the  one  reprefenting  the  meridian, 
and  the  other  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  the  place  failed 
from.  Take  each  courfe  from  the  line  of  rhumbs,  lay  it 
off  on  the  circumference  from  its  proper  meridian,  and 
number  it  in  order  1,  2,  3,  4.  Upon  the  firft  rhumb  C  1, 
lay  off  the  firft  diftance  163  miles  from  C  to  A ;  through 
it  draw  the  lecond  diftance  AB  parallel  to  C  2,  and  equal 
to  no  miles;  through  B  draw  BD  equal  to  180  miles, 
and  parallel  to  C  3  ;  and  draw  DE  parallel  to  C  4,  and 
equal  to  68  miles.  Now  CE  being  joined,  will  reprefent 
the  diftance  made  good;  which  applied  to  the  fcale  will 
meafure  281  miles.  The  arch  S  n,  which  reprelents  the 
courfe,  being  meafufCd  on  the  line  of  chords,  will  be 
found  equal  to  415°.  From  E  draw  EF  perpendicular 
to  CS  produced  ;  then  C  F  will  be  the  difference  of  lati¬ 
tude,  and  F  E  the  departure  made  good ;  which,  applied 
to  the  fcale,  will  be  found  to  meafure  210  and  186  miles 
refpeftively. 

Of  PARALLEL  SAILING. 

The  figure  of  the  earth  is  fpherical,  and  the  meridians 
gradually  approach  each  other,  and  meet  at  the  poles. 
The  difference  of  longitude  between  any  two  places  is 
the  angle  at  the  pole  contained  between  the  meridians  of 
thofe  places  ;  or  it  is  the  arch  of  the  equator  intercepted 
between  the  meridians  of  the  given  places  ;  and  the  meri¬ 
dian  diftance  between  two  places  in  the  fame  parallel,  is 
the  arch  thereof  contained  between  their  meridians.  It 
hence  follows,  that  the  meridian  diftance,  anfwering  to 
the  fame  difference  of  longitude,  will  be  variable  with 
the  latitude  of  the  parallel  upon  which  it  is  reckoned;  and 
the  fame  difference  of  longitude  will  not  anfwer  to  a 
given  meridional  diftance  when  reckoned  upon  different 
parallels. 

Parallel  failing  is,  therefore,  the  method  of  finding  the 
diftance  between  two  places  lying  in  the  lame  parallel 
whole  longitudes  are  known  ;  or,  to  find  the  difference 
of  longitude  anfwering  to  a  given  diftance,  run  in  an 
eaft  or  weft  direction.  This  failing  is  particularly  ufeful 
in  making  low  or  fmall  iilands. 

In  order  to  iiluftrate  the  principles  of  parallel  failing, 
let  C  A  B  P,  fig.  4,  reprefent  a  ferfion  of  one-fourth  part 
of  the  earth,  the  arch  ABP  being  part  of  a  meridian  ; 
CA  the  equatorial,  and  CP  the  polar  femi-axis.  Alfo, 
let  B  be  the  fituation  of  any  given  place  on  the  earth ; 
and  join  B  C,  which  will  be  equal  to  CA  or  CP.  The 
arch  AB,  or  angle  ACB,  is  the  meafure  of  the  latitude 
of  the  place  B  ;  and  the  arch  B  P,  or  angle  B  C  P,  is  that 
ofits  complement.  If  BD  be  drawn  from  B  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  CP,  it  will  reprefent  the  cofine  of  latitude  to  the 
radius  B  C  or  C  A. 

Now,  fince  circles  and  fimilar  portions  of  circles  are  in 
the  direft  ratio  of  their  radii,  therefore. 

As  radius 

is  to  the  cofine  of  latitude  ; 

So  is  any  given  portion  of  the  equator 
to  a  fimilar  portion  of  the  given  parallel. 

But  the  difference  of  longitude  is  an  arch  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  :  and  the  diftance  between  any  two  places  under  the 
fame  parallel  is  a  fimilar  portion  of  that  parallel. 

Hence,  R  :  Cofine  latitude  ::  Diff.  longitude  :  Diftance. 

And  by  inverfion, 

Cofine  latitude  :  R  : :  Diftance  :  Diff.  of  longitude. 

Alfo, 

Diff.  of  longitude  :  Diftance  ::  R  :  Cof.  latitude. 

Prob.  Given  the  latitude  of  a  parallel,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  miles  contained  in  a  portion  of  the  equator,  to  find 
the  miles  contained  in  a  fimilar  portion  of  that  parallel. 

Ex.  Required  the  number  of  miles  contained  in  a  de¬ 
gree  of  longitude  in  latitude  550  58'  f 


By  ConJlrnStion. 

Draw  the  indefinite  right  line  AB,  fig.  5.  make  the 
angle  BAC  equal  to  the  given  latitude  550  58',  and  AC 
equal  to  the  number  of  miles  contained  in  a  degree  of 
longitude  at  the  equator,  namely  60  ;  from  C  draw  CB 
perpendicular  to  AB;  and  AB,  being  ineafured  on  the 
line  of  equal  parts,  will  be  found  equal  to  33-5,  the  miles 
required. 

By  Calculation. 

As  radius  -  -  10*00000 

is  to  the  cofine  of  latitude,  -  55°  58'  974794 

So  is  miles  in  a  deg.  of  Ion.  at  eq.  60  177815 

to  the  miles  in  a  deg.  in  the  given  par.  33*58  1*52609 


Of  MIDDLE-LATITUDE  SAILING. 

In  plane  failing  the  earth  was  confidered  as  a  plane,  re¬ 
prefenting  a  bowling-green,  having  the  meridians  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  confequently  the  degrees  of  longitude 
equal  in  all  places ;  but  this  cannot  be  true,  as  the  earth 
is  a  globe  or  fphere  ;  for,  as  the  meridians  are  circles  on 
the  terraqueous  globe,  meeting  in  the  poles,  it  is  obvious 
that  any  two  of  thofe  circles  muft  recede  more  at  greater 
diftances  from  the  poles  ;  and  at  equal  diftances  from 
each  pole,  or  at  the  equator,  the  diftance  between  the  me¬ 
ridians  is  greateft. 

The  true  place  of  a  ftiip  at  fea  depends  upon  its  dif¬ 
tance  from  the  equator,  and  fome  noted  meridian  ;  and 
fince  the  meridional  diftance,  that  is,  the  diftance  between 
any  two  meridians,  varies  in  every  latitude,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  convenient  that  this  diftance  fhould  be  reckoned  in  a 
fixed  latitude,  and  where  the  degrees  are  of  the  fame  mag¬ 
nitude  with  thofe  of  the  meridian,  which  can  be  no-where 
but  on  the  equator,  where  60  geographical  miles  make  a 
degree. 

The  circumferences  of  all  circles  are  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  each  other,  as  their  radii ;  and,  fince  the  earth 
turns  once  round  its  axis  in  twenty-four  hours,  every 
point  on  its  furface  muft  defcribe  circles  parallel  to  the 
equator;  hence  it  follows,  that  the  circumference  of  any 
parallel  of  latitude,  in  miles,  is  to  the  circumference  of 
the  equator,  in  miles,  as  the  cofine  of  that  latitude  is  to 
radius  ;  and,  that  the  breadth  of  a  degree,  in  any  parallel 
of  latitude,  is  to  the  breadth  of  a  degree  upon  the  equator, 
as  the  fine  complement  of  that  latitude  is  to  radius. 

By  the  laft  proportion  was  the  following  Table  calcu¬ 
lated,  which  /hows  the  breadth  of  a  degree  of  longitude 
in  every  latitude  5  and  may  be  made  to  anfwer  for  any 
degrees  or  minutes  by  taking  proportional  parts. 


Table  of  the  Miles  and  Parts  of  a  Mile  in  a  Degree  of 
Longitude  at  every  Degree  of  Latitude. 


D.L. 

Miles. 

D.L 

Miles. 

D.L- 

Miles. 

|D.L. 

Miles. 

D.L. 

Miles. 

D.L 

1  Miles  | 

I 

59'99 

l6 

S  7 '6  7 

31 

51-43 

46 

41*68 

6 1 

29*09 

76 

IT51 

2 

59'9  7 

1 7 

57' 36 

32 

50-88 

47 

40*92 

62 

28*17 

77 

1 3"5°j 

3 

59*92 

18 

57-06 

33 

5°'32 

48 

40*15 

63 

27-24 

78 

i2'48| 

4- 

59*86 

19 

S6'73 

34 

49-74 

49 

39*36 

64 

26*30 

79 

ii*45 

5 

59'77 

20 

56-38 

35 

49-15 

5° 

38-57 

65 

25*36 

80 

10*42 

6 

59*67 

21 

56-01 

36 

48*54 

5i 

37*76 

66 

24-41 

81 

9-38 

7 

59’Sfi 

22 

55-63 

37 

47-92 

52 

36*94 

67 

23'45 

82 

8-35 

8 

5  9 '44 

23 

55'23 

38 

47*28 

53 

36*11 

68 

22-48 

83 

7*32 

9 

59'2fi| 

24 

54-8i 

39 

46*62 

54 

35*26 

69 

21*50 

84 

6-28 

IO 

59*08 

25 

5T38 

40 

45’95 

55 

34-4I 

70 

20*52 

85 

5-23 

— - 

. - 

— 

- . 

— 

— 

— 

- , 

I  I 

58*89 

26 

5  3 ' 9  3 

41 

45-28 

56 

33"55 

7i 

J9-54 

86 

4*  1 8 

12 

58-68;  27 

53  46 

42 

4T95 

57 

32*68 

72 

18-54 

87 

3"J4 

13 158*46128 

52-97 

43 

43-88 

58 

3I'79 

73 

17-54 

88 

2'09 

14 

58-22 

29 

52'47 

4-4 

43-i6 

59 

SO^O 

74 

1653 

89 

1*05 

15 

57'95 

30 

51*96 

45  '42"43 

60 

30*00 

75 

I5-52 

90 

0*00 

Hence 
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Hence  it  follow^,  that. 

As  radius,  or  fine  900 

is  to  the  diff  of  Ion.  in  miles. 

So  is  cofine  of  any  para!,  of  lat. 

to  the  dift.  in  miles  between  any  two  mer.  in  that  paral. 

of  lat.  And, 

As  cofine  of  any  paral.  of  lat. 

is  to  the  diftance  run  in  miles  in  that  lat. 

So  is  the  radius,  or  fine  of  900 
to  the  diff.  of  Ion.  in  miles. 

Prob.  The  difference  of  longitude  between  two  places, 
both  in  one  parallel  of  latitude,  being  given,  to  find  the 
diftance  between  them. 

Ex.  Suppofe  a  (hip  in  the  lat.  490  30'  N.  or  S.  fails  di- 
redlly  E.  or  W.  until  her  diff.  of  Ion.  be  30  30',  and  the 
diftance  failed  be  required. 

As  rad.  900  -  -  io-coooo 

is  to  the  diff.  of  Ion.  210  -  2.32222 

So  is  cofine  lat.  4.90  30'  -  9-81254. 


to  the  dift.  or  dep.  136  4.  2-13476 

By  the  reverfe  of  the  laft  Problem,  Having  the  dift. 
run  in  any  parallel  to  find  the  diff.  of  Ion. 

Ex.  Suppofe  a  (hip  in  lat.  490  30'  N.  or  S.  fails  diredlly 
E.  or  W.  136-4  miles,  and  her  dift'.  of  Ion.  be  required. 
As  cofine  of  lat.  490  30'  co.ar.  0-18746 
is  to  the  dift.  136-4  -  -  2-13481 

So  is  rad.  -  -  -  io'ooooo 


to  the  diff.  of  Ion.  210  -  2-32227 


In  the  laft  Problem,  the  ftiio  is  fuppofed  to  have  failed 
due  eaft  or  weft,  in  the  fame  parailel  of  lat.  but  in  her 
courfe  fhe  generally  c  roffes  feveral  meridians  and  parallels, 
and  then  arrives  at  a  different  lat.  from  that  (he  left ;  and, 
as  it  is  plain,  by  the  foregoing  Table,  that  the  miles 
which  make  a  degree  in  one  parallel  will  not  be  the  fame 
as  thole  that  make  a  degree  in  any  other  parallel,  lying 
on  the  fame  fide  of  the  equator,  therefore  add  both  lats. 
together,  and  take  half  their  fum  for  a  mean  or  mid.  lat. 
which  may  be  conceived  as  if  the  ftiip  had  failed  in  one 
lat.  with  which  the  diff.  of  Ion.  may  be  turned  into  dep. 
and  dep.  into  diff  of  Ion.  in  the  fame  manner  as  has  been 
already  fttown  ;  for  it  will  be. 

As  radius 

is  to  the  difference  of  longitude. 

So  is  the  cofine  of  the  mid.  lat. 
to  the  departure. 

And, 

As  the  cofine  of  the  mid.  lat. 
is  to  the  departure, 

So  is  radius 

to  the  difference  of  longitude. 

Ex.  Required  the  bearing  and  dift.  between  the  Lizard, 
in  lat.  490  57'  N.  Ion.  50  12'  W.  and  the  Ifland  of  St.  Mary, 
one  of  the  Weftern  Illands,  in  lat.  36°  51' N.  and  Ion. 
2  50  12'  W. 

Lizard’s  lat.  490  57' N.  490  57'  Ion.  5°i2'W. 

St.  Mary’s  lat.  36  58  N.  36.  58  Ion.  25  12  W. 

12  59  Sum  2)86  55  20  o 

60  -  60 

• - -  Mid.  lat.  43  28  - - - 

Diff.  in  miles  779  90  00  i2oodiff.lon. 


Co-mid.  lat.  46  32 


By  Projection. 

In  fig.  6.  draw  the  mer.  A  E,  with  the  chord  of  60  de- 
fcribe  the  arch  PS ;  upon  which  fet  off  46°  32',  the  comp, 
of  mid.  lat.  from  Q  to  S;  through  S  draw  the  line  AC=i  200, 
the  diff.  of  Ion.  let  fall  the  perpendicular  CE,  which  will 
be  the  dep.  870-9  ;  upon  A  E  fet  off  A  D  779,  the  diff.  of 
lat.  and  upon  D  ereft  the  perp.  DG,  and  upon  it  fet  oft' 
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the  dep.  870-9.  Then  join  G  and  A,  and  it  is  done  ;  for 
G  A  will  be  the  dift.  1168  miles,  and  the  angle  GAD  the 


cou.  S.  48°  4'  W. 


By  Calculation. 

To  find  the  Departure. 
As  radius  -  -  - 

is  to  diff.  of  Ion.  1200 

So  is  cofine  mid.  lat.  430  28' 

IO'OOOOO 

307918 

9-86080 

to  the  dep.  870-9  - 

2-93998 

To  find  the  Courfe. 
As  diff  of  lat.  779  co.  ar. 
is  to  the  radius  tan.  450 

So  is  dep.  870  9  - 

7*10846 

10*00000 

2-93998 

to  tang,  of  cou.  48°  11' 

10-04844 

Note.  The  courfe  may  be  found  without  the  departure, 
by  middle-latitude  failing,  thus  : 

As  the  dift’.  of  lat.  779  co.  ar.  7-1084.6 

is  to  the  diff  Ion.  1200  -  3-07918 

So  is  cofine  mid.  lat.  430  28'  -  9-86080 

to  tang.  cou.  430  1 1' 

10-04844 

To  find  the  Diftance. 
As  fine  cou.  48°  1 1' co.  ar. 
is  to  dep.  870-9 

So  is  radius  900 

0-12768 

2-93998 

10*00000 

to  the  dift.  1168 

3-06766 

Of  MERCATOR’S  SAILING. 

Plane  failing,  as  has  been  before  o'oferved,  fuppofesthe 
earth  and  lea  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  bowling-green,  on 
which  the  meridians  are  parallel,  and  the  degrees  of  lati¬ 
tude  and  longitude  equal  in  all  places;  but  the  earth  and 
fea  compofe  a  round  body,  or  globe,  on  which  the  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude  are  equal  in  all  places,  and  the  degrees 
of  longitude  decreafe  from  the  equator  in  proportion  to 
the  fine-complements  of  the  latitude. 

Though  the  meridians  all  meet  at  the  poles,  and  the 
parallels  to  the  equator  continually  decreale,  and  that 
in  proportion  to  the  cofines  of  their  latitudes,  yet  in  old 
fea-charts  the  meridians  were  drawn  parallel  to  each  other, 
and,  confequently,  the  parallels  of  the  iatitude  made 
equal  to  the  equator,  and  fo  a  degree  of  longitude  on  any 
parallel  as  large  as  a  degree  on  the  equator  ;  alfo,  in  thefe 
charts,  the  degrees  of  latitude  were  ftill  reprefented  (as 
they  are  in  themfelves)  equal  to  each  other,  and  to  thofe 
of  the  equator  ;  by  thefe  means  the  degrees  of  longitude 
being  increafed  beyond  their  juft  proportion,  and  the 
more  fo  the  nearer  they  approached  the  poles,  the  degrees 
of  latitude  at  the  fame  time  remaining  the  fame;  it  is 
evident  places  mull:  be  very  erroneoufly  marked  down 
upon  thofe  charts,  with  refpeft  to  their  latitude  and  lon¬ 
gitude,  and  confequently  their  bearings  from  one  an¬ 
other  muft  be  very  falfe. 

To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  fo  as  Hill  to  keep  the 
meridians  parallel,  it  is  plain  we  muft  lengthen  the  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude  in  the  fame  proportion  as  thole  of  longi¬ 
tude  are,  that  fo  the  proportion  in  eafting  or  welting  may 
be  the  fame  with  that  of  northing  or  fouthing  ;  and,  con¬ 
fequently,  the  bearing  of  places  from  each  other  to  be  the 
fame  upon  the  chart  as  upon  the  globe  itfelf. 

The  difficulty  in  conftru&ing  a  true  fea-chart  Confifts 
in  finding  a  proper  manner  of  applying  the  lurface  of  a 
globe  to  a  plane;  which  Mr.  Wright,  an  Englilhman,  by 
an  ingenious  improvement  and  application  of  what  was 
called  Mercator's  Chart ,  happily  accomplilhed.  He  con¬ 
ceived  the  furface  of  this  globe  to  fweil  like  a  bladder 
while  it  is  blowing  up  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles, 
proportionally  in  latitude  as  it  does  in  longitude,  until 
eyery  part  of  its  furface  meets  that  of  a  concaye  cylinder 
7  U  impreffecL 
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impreffed  on  it,  whofe  diameter  was  equal  to  the  globe’s 
diameter.  The  equator  being  thus  confined,  the  parts 
towards  the  poles  mutt  be  extended,  both  in  latitude  and 
longitude,  to  fill  up  the  cylinder,  or  figure  in  the  form  of 
a  rolling-ftone,  and  impref’s  on  its  concave  furface  the  lines 
drawn  on  the  furface  of  the  globe.  This  cylinder,  being 
cut  on  one  of  the  meridians,  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
laid  open,  would  reprefent  a  true  fea-chart,  the  parts  of 
•which  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  one  another  as  the 
correfponding  parts  of  the  globe  do  ;  and  on  which  all  the 
lines  will  be  right  lines;  having  every  parallel  of  latitude 
on  the  globe  increafed  till  it  is  equal  to  the  equator ;  and 
fo  the  diftance  of  the  meridians  in  thefe  parallels  will  be¬ 
come  equal  to  their  diftance  at  the  equator ;  confequently, 
the  meridians  on  the  chart  are  expreffed  by  parallel  right 
lines.  Alfo  the  meridians  being  lengthened  as  the  paral¬ 
lels  are  increafed,  every  degree  of  latitude  is  lengthened 
in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  degrees  of  longitude  are  in¬ 
creafed  ;  therefore,  the  diftance  of  the  parallels  of  lati¬ 
tude  grows  wider  and  wider  as  they  approach  the  poles. 
See  the  article  Geography,  Plate  IV. 

In  1599,  Wright  published  the  Principles  of  the  True 
Sea-Chart,  and  how  to  conftruft  it  on  the  following  prin¬ 
ciples  :  viz.  That  the  diftance  between  any  two  meri¬ 
dians  at  the  equator  is  in  proportion  to  their  diftance  in 
any  parallel  of  latitude,  as  the  radius  is  to  the  cofine  of 
that  latitude  ;  that  any  part  of  a  parallel  of  latitude  is  to 
a  like  part  of  the  meridian  as  the  radius  is  to  the  fecant 
of  that  parallel ;  and,  that  the  diftance  of  any  parallel  of 
latitude  from  the  equator  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  fecants 
of  all  the  arches  between  the  equator  and  that  parallel. _ 

From  thefe  principles,  Mr.  Wright  fet  about  forming 
a  Table,  by  the  continual  additions  of  fecants,  of  all  the 
parallels  of  latitude,  beginning  with  one  minute,  which 
he  made  radius,  and  thereto  adding  the  fecond  parallel 
of  2  minutes,  and  to  the  fum  of  thefe  two  the  fecant  of 
3  minutes,  &c.  The  Table  thus  formed  is  that  which  is 
commonly  called  the  Table  of  Meridional  Parts,  by  means 
of  which  a  true  nautical  chart  may  be  conftruft.ed,  called 
Mercator’s  Chart,  and  all  the  cafes  in  Wright's,  commonly 
called  Mercator’s  Sailing,  conftrufted  and  calculated. 

As  this  Table  (fee  Moore’s  Praft.  Nav-  Tab.  VI.)  con¬ 
tains  the  meridional  parts  forevery  degree 'and  minute  of 
the  quadrant,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  it  will  be 
eafy  to  find  the  meridional  parts  correfponding  to  any 
parallel  of  latitude. 

Ex.  Required  the  meridional  parts  correfponding  to 
the  latitude  330  45'? — Look  in  the  top  of  the  Table  for 
330,  and  in  the  right  or  left  hand  columns,  under  the 
degree  33,  and  oppofite  the  minute  45,  ftands  2153,  the 
meridional  parts  belonging  to  330  43'. 

When  the  given  latitudes  are  both  north  or  both  fouth, 
the  meridional  difference  of  latitude  is  found  by  lubtradt- 
Ing  the  meridional  parts  of  the  lefs  latitude  from  thofe  of 
the  greater. 

Ex.  2.  Required  the  meridional  difference  of  latitude 
between  the  Lizard,  in  latitude  490  57'  N.  and  the  Kland 
of  St.  Mary’s,  in  latitude  36°  38'  N.? 

The  Lizard’s  latitude  490  57'  N.  Meridional  parts  3470 
St.  Mary’s  latitude  36  58  N.  Meridional  parts  2390 

Meridional  difference  of  latitude  1080 

When  the  latitudes  are  one  north  and  the  other  fouth, 
the  meridional  difference  of  latitude  is  found  by  adding 
the  meridional  parts  correfponding  to  both  the  latitudes 
together.  . 

Ex.  3.  Required  the  meridional  difference  of  latitude 
between  Cape  Verd,  in  latitude  140  46'  N.  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  latitude  340  29'  S. 

Cape  Verd’s  latitude  140  46' N.  Meridional  parts  896 
Cape  of  Good  Hope’s  34  29  S.  Meridional  parts  2207 

Meridional  difference  oflatitude  3103 


The  feveral  cafes  in  Mercator’s  failing  are  worked  by 
geometry,  trigonometry,  Gunter’s  fcale,  and  the  Tables 
of  Difference  of  Latitude  and  Departure,  exaftly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe  in  plane  failing,  by  only  confider- 
ing  the  meridional  difference  of  latitude  as  if  it  were  the 
proper  difference  of  latitude,  and  the  difference  of  longi¬ 
tude  as  the  departure;  for  it  is  no  more  than  enlarging 
the  proper  difference  of  latitude,  fo  as  to  be  equal  to  the 
meridional  difference  oflatitude  ;  then  will  the  difference 
of  longitude  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the  departure, 
that  the  meridional  difference  of  latitude  does  to  the 
proper  difference  of  latitude;  for,  in  figure  7,  (which 
is  the  firft  cafe  in  Mercator’s  failing,)  let  MT  reprefent 
the  meridional,  and  M  L  the  proper  difference  of  latitude, 
T  H  the  difference  of  longitude,  LO  the  departure,  MO 
the  diftance,  and  the  angle  T  M  H,  or  L  M  O,  the  courfe ; 
then  willMLbe  in  proportion  to  L  O,  asMT  is  toTH; 
and  the  contrary. 

Wherefore,  as  the  proper  difference  of  latitude  is  to 
the  departure,  fo  is  the  meridional  difference  of  latitude 
to  the  difference  of  longitude  ;  and  as  the  meridional  dif¬ 
ference  of  latitude  is  to  the  difference  of  longitude,  fo  is 
the  proper  difference  oflatitude  td  the  departure. 

Since  lengthening  or  fhortening  the  tides  of  a  triangle 
does  not  alter  the  angles,  the  departure  may  be  reduced 
into  difference  of  longitude,  and  the  difference  of  longi¬ 
tude  into  departure. 

In  all  the  cafes  (fave  the  firft)  in  Mercator’s  failing, 
the  courfe,  diftance,  difference  oflatitude,  and  departure, 
are  found  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  in  plane  failing  ; 
and  then  the  difference  of  longitude  may  be  found  by  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  following  proportions,  viz. 

By  making  the  enlarged  Diftance  M  H  radius,  it  will  be 
As  the  coline  of  the  courfe 
is  to  the  merid.  diff.  oflatitude. 

So  is  the  fine  of  the  courfe 
to  the  difference  of  longitude  ; 

Or, 

By  making  meridional  Difference  of  Lat.  M  T  radius,  it 
w  ill  be 

As  radius 

is  to  the  merid.  diff.  oflatitude, 

So  is  the  tangent  of  the  courfe 
to  the  difference  of  longitude. 

But  in  the  firft  Cafe,  it  will  be 
As  the  merid.  diff.  of  lat.  MT 
is  to  radius 

So  is  the  diff.  of  longitude  T  FI 
to  the  tangent  of  the  courfe  ; 

And 

As  radius 

is  to  the  proper  diff-.  of  lat.  M  L, 

So  is  the  fecant  of  the  courfe 
to  the  diftance  MO. 

Or,  when  the  courfe  is  found,  you  may  fay,  As  the  co¬ 
fine  of  courfe  is  to  the  proper  difference  of  latitude,  fo  is 
radius  to  the  diftance. 

Prob.  The  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  two  places  given, 
to  find  the  dire<51  courfe  and  diftance  between  them. 

Ex.  Required  the  bearing  and  diftance  between  the 
Lizard,  in  latitude  490  57'  N.  longitude  50  12'  W.  and  the 
I  (land  of  St.  Mary,  one  of  the  Weftern  Iflands,  in  lati¬ 
tude  36°  58'  N.  and  Ion.  250  12'  W. 

Liz.  lat.  490  57'  N.  Meridional  parts  3470  Ion.  50  1 2'  W. 
St.Mary’s36  38  N.  Meridional  parts  2  390  Ion.  25  12  W. 

Dif.oflat.  12  59=2779  Mer.  dif.  lat.  1080  dif.2o-ooi=i2oo 
60  60 

*  779  miles  Diff.  Ion.  1200  miles. 

By  Projection. — In  the  fame  fig.  7.  draw  the  meridional 
MT=io8o,  the  mer.  difference  of  lat.  and  MD22779,  the 
proper  difference  of  lat.  perp.  to  MT,  draw  TH  and  LO  ; 

make 
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make  TH  i*oo  miles,  the  diff.  of  Ion.  join  H  and  M ; 
then  will  the  angle  TMH  be  the  cou.  S.  4i°oi'  W.  and 
OM  the  dift.  1165  miles. 

By  Calculation. 

To  find  the  Courfe,  it  will  be, 


As  mer.  diff.  of  lat.  1080,  co.  ar. 

is  to  rad.  900  - 

So  is  the  diff.  of  Ion.  1200  - 

6*96658 

IO'OOOOO 

3-07918 

to  tang,  of  cou.  48°  1'  - 

10-04576 

To  find  the  Diftance,  it  will  be. 

As  cofine  cou.  48- 1  co.  ar.  -  - 

is  to  p.  diff.  lat.  779  - 

So  is  rad.  •.«•*■«*• 

0-17463 
2*891 54. 
0*00000 

to  the  dift.  1165  "  - 

3-06617 

Of  OBLIQUE  SAILING. 

Oblique  Sailing  is  the  application  of  oblique-angled 
plane  triangles  to  the  folution  of  problems  at  fea.  This 
failing  will  be  found  particularly  ufeful  in  going  along 
ftiore,  and  in  furveying  coafts  and  harbours,  &c. 

Ex.  At  nh.  A.  M.  the  Girdle  Nefs  bore  W.N.W,  and 
at  zh.  P.  M.  it  bore  N.W.&N.  the  courfe  during  the  in¬ 
terval  S.f>W.  five  knots  an  hour.  Required  the  diftance 
of  the  fhip  from  the  Nefs  at  each  ftation  ? 

By  Conftru&ion. — Defcribe  the  circle  NESW,  fig.  8. 
and  draw  the  diameters  NS,  EW,  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  :  from  the  centre  C,  which  reprefents  the  firft  Na¬ 
tion,  draw  the  W.N.W.  line  C  F ;  and  from  the  fame  point 
draw  C  H,  S.&W.  and  equal  to  1 5  miles  the  diftance  failed. 
From  H  draw  HF  in  a  N.W.ftN.  direction,  and  the  point 
F  will  reprefent  the  Girdle  Nefs.  Now  the  diftances  CF, 
HN,  will  meafure  19-1,  and  26-5  miles  refpedtively. 

By  Calculation. — In  the  triangle  FCH  are  given  the 
diftance  C  H  1 5  miles,  the  angle  FCH  equal  to  9  points, 
the  interval  between  the  S.6W.  and  W.N.W  points,  and 
the  angle  CHF  equal  to  4  points,  being  the  fupplement 
of  the  angle  contained  between  the  S.bW.  and  N.W.6N. 
points;  hence  CFH  is  3  points.  To  find  the  diftances 
CF,  HF. 

To  find  the  Diftance  C  F. 


As  the  fine  of  C  F  H 
is  to  the  fine  of  C II F 

So  is  the  diftance  C  H  1 5 

3  points 
-  4  points  - 

miles 

974474 

9-84948 

1-17609 

to  the  diftance  C  F  « 

<■>  19-07 

1-28083 

To  find  the  Diftance  F  H. 

As  the  fine  of  CFH  -  3  points 

is  to  the  fine  of  FC  H  -  points 

So  is  the  diftance  C  H  -  15  miles 

974474 

9'99I57 

1-17609 

to  the  diftance  F  H 

26-48 

1*42292 

Of  WINDWARD  SAILING. 

Windward  Sailing  is  when  a  fhip,  by  reafon  of  a  con¬ 
trary  wind,  is  obliged  to  fail  on  different  tacks  in  order  to 
gain  her  intended  port;  and  the  obje£t  of  this  failing  is 
to  find  the  proper  courfe  and  diftance  to  be  run  on  each 
tack. 

Ex.  A  fnip  is  bound  to  a  port  48  miles  diredlly  to  wind¬ 
ward,  the  wind  being  S.S.W.  which  it  is  intended  to 
reach  on  two  boards  ;  and  the  fliip  can  lie  within  fix  points 
of  the  wind.  Required  the  courfe  and  diftance  on  each 
tack  ? 

By  Conjlrufiion. —  Draw  the  S.S.W.  line  C  B,  fig.  9. 
equal  to 48  miles.  Make  the  angles  AC B,  ABC,  each 
equal  to  6  points.  Hence  the  firft  courfe  will  be  W.  and 
the  fecond  S.E.  alfo  the  diftance  CA,  or  AB,  applied  to 
the  fcale,  will  meafure  62g  miles,  the  diftance  to  be  failed 
on  each  board. 


By  Calculation. — From  A  draw  AD  perpendicular  to 
B  C  ;  then  in  the  triangle  ADC  are  given  C  D,  equal  to 
24  miles ;  and  the  angle  A  C  D,  equal  to  6  points  :  to  find 
the  diftance  AC  : 

As  radius  -  -  io'ooooo 

is  to  the  fecant  of  C  -  6  points  -  10-41716 

So  is  C  D  -  -  24  miles  -  -  1-38021 


to  C  A 
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Of  CURRENT-SAILING. 

The  computations  in  the  preceding  fedlions  have  been 
performed  upon  the  aflumption  that  the  water  has  no  mo¬ 
tion.  This  may  no  doubt  anfwer  tolerably  well  in  thofe 
places  where  the  ebbings  and  flowings  are  regular,  as  then 
the  effeft  of  the  tide  will  be  nearly  counter-balanced.  But, 
in  places  where  thereis  aconftant  current  or  fetting  of  the 
fea  towards  the  fame  point,  an  allowance  for  the  change 
of  the  fhip’s  place  arifing  therefrom  tmift  be  made;  and 
the  method  of  refolving  thefe  problems,  in  which  the 
efteft  of  a  current,  or  heave  Of  the  fea,  is  taken  into  con- 
fideration,  is  called  current-failing. 

In  a  calm,  it  is  evident  a  Ihip  will  be  carried  in  the  di- 
reflion  and  with  the  velocity  of  the  current.  Hence,  if  a 
fhip  fails  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  her  rate  will  be 
augmented  by  the  rate  of  the  current;  but,  if  failing  di- 
reftly  againft  it,  the  diftance  made  good  will  be  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  (hip’s  rate  as  given  by  the  log 
and  that  of  the  current.  And  the  abfolute  motion  of 
the  fhip  will  be  a-head,  if  her  rate  exceeds  that  of  the 
current ;  but,  if  lefs,  the  fhip  will  make  ftern-way.  If  the 
fhip’s  courfe  be  oblique  to  the  current,  the  diftance  made 
good  in  a  given  time  will  be  reprefented  by  the  third  fide 
of  a  triangle,  whereof  the  diftance  given  by  the  log,  and 
the  drift  of  the  current  in  the  fame  time,  are  the  other 
fides  ;  and  the  true  courfe  will  be  the  angle  contained 
between  the  meridian  and  the  line  actually  deferibed  by 
the  fhip. 

Ex.  A  fhip  failed  N.N.E.  at  the  rate  of  8  knots  an  hour, 
during  18  hours,  in  a  current  fetting  N.W.ftW.  z\  miles 
an  hour.  Required  the  courfe  and  diftance  made  good  ? 

By  Cotiftruclion.  —  Draw  the  N.N.E.  line  C  A,  fig.  10. 
equal  to  18  X  8  =2  144  miles  ;  and  from  A  draw  AB  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  N.W.iW.  rhumb,  and  equal  to  18X24=45 
miles  ;  now  B  C  being  joined  will  be  the  diftance,  and 
NCB  the  courfe.  The  firft  of  thefe  will  meafure  159 
miles,  and  the  fecond  6°  23'. 

B'J  Calculation.  —  In  the  triangle  ACB  are  given 
AC  =144  miles,  AB=45  miles,  and  the  angle  CABzrj 
points  ;  to  find  B  A  C  and  B  C. 

To  find  the  Courfe  made  good. 


Dift.  AC  -  144  Ar 

lg.  BAC=q  pts.= 

1010  15' 

Dift.  AB  -  45 

■ - 

B+C 

78  45 

Sum  -  189 

B+C 

Diff.  -  -  99 

— — - 

39  22I 

As  the  fum  of  the  fides 

189 

2-27646 

is  to  the  difference  of  the  fides 

99 

I-qq  163 

So  is  the  tan.  of  half  fum  angle; 

5  39  224 

9-91417 

to  the  tan.  of  half  diff.  angles 

23  154 

9-63334. 

Angle  ACB 

16  7 

Angle  A  CN 

22  30 

Courfe  made  good 

N  6  23 

To  find  the  Diftance. 

As  the  fine  of  ACB 

160  7' 

9-44341 

is  to  the  fine  of  C  A  B  - 

101  15 

999157 

So  is  the  diftance  A  B 

45 

1-65321 

to  the  diftance  C  B 

1 59 

2-20137 

Of 
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Of  TAKING  OBSERVATIONS  at  SEA. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  although  the  courfe  and  diftance 
between  any  two  places,  whofe  latitude  and  longitude 
are  accurately  fettled,  may  be  afcertained  with  the  greateil 
precifion,  yet  a  (hip  at  lea  is  fo  liable  to  be  put  out  of  the 
proper  courfe,  by  ftorms,  contrary  winds,  currents,  & c. 
that,  after  all  reafonable  allowance  is  made  for  the  errors 
arifing  from  thel'e  caufes,  the  place  of  the  (hip  by  account 
is  very  feidom  found  to  agree  with  its  real  place,  or  that 
deduced  from  obfervation,  the  difference  frequently 
amounting  to  feveral  degrees.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that  the  (hip  may  be  expofed  to  the  greateft  hazard  when 
the  feamen  think  themfelves  moil  fecure;  and  from  this 
it  appears  that  there  is  an  abfolute  necellity  of  taking  ob- 
J'ervations,  whenever  an  ooportunity  offers,  for  obtaining, 
with  accuracy,  the  true  place  of  the  flip. 

At  fea,  the  latitude  of  a  (hip  is  eafily  deduced  either 
from  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  fun,  or  from  that  of  a 
liar  or  planet,  or  from  double,  treble,  &c.  altitudes  of  any 
of  thefe  objects ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  longitude,  a 
more  difficult  operation  becomes  necelfary.  At  land, 
indeed,  the  longitude  of  any  place  may  be  found  with 
very  little  trouble  by  feveral  methods,  particularly  by  the 
eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites  ;  and  the  longitude  at  fea 
might  be  found  by  this  method  with  the  fame  facility, 
provided  a  telefcope  polfeffed  of  a  fufficient  magnifying 
power  could  be  employed  for  that  purpofe.  But  this  is 
found  to  be  extremely  difficult,  by  reafon  of  the  perpetual 
agitation  of  the  fea.  However,  attempts  to  render  a 
teiefcope  manageable  at  fea  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Irwin 
and  others;  and  an  inftrument  for  this  purpofe  is  de- 
fcribed  in  Rutledge’s  Theorie  Altronomique.  But  a  tele- 
fcone  with  a  fmall  magnifying  power  may  be  ufed  at  fea  in 
moderate  weather;  and,  fince,  even  with  fuch  an  inftru¬ 
ment,  folar  eclipfes  and  occultations  may  often  be  ob- 
ferved  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  confequently  the 
longitude  may  be  afcertained  from  fuch  obfervations,  the 
opportunities  of  making  them  ought  never  to  be  negledled 
when  the  ffiip  is  either  out  of  fight  of  land,  or  near  an 
unknown  coaft.  The  calculations,  indeed,  which  necef- 
farily  attend  thefe  methods,  feem  to  be  confidered  as  too 
laborious  and  difficult  for  the  generality  of  feamen  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  method  by  obferving  the  diftance  between 
the  moon  and  the  fun,  or  a  fixed  liar,  is  now  commonly 
preferred,  both  on  account  of  its  l'uperior  facility,  and 
becaufe  it  can  be  praftifed  at  fea  ahnoft  as  often  as  necef- 
fary.  Yet,  as  even  this  method  is  attended  with  a  calcu¬ 
lation  that  is,  by  many  navigators,  thought  troublefome, 
various  ways  have  been  propofed  to  ffiorten,  as  much  as 
pollible,  the  operations  for  reducing  the  apparent  to  the 
true  diftance;  and  it  is  now  accordingly  reduced  to  a 
tolerably  fimple  computation.  By  this  method  the  lon¬ 
gitude  may,  in  molt  cafes,  be  determined  within  half  a 
degree,  which  at  fea  is  efteemed  no  very  great  error ; 
and,  if  the  calculations  are  accurately  performed,  from 
the  mean  of  feveral  fets  of  good  obfervations,  taken  at 
fhort  intervals  of  time,  the  error  will  probably  be  greatly 
diminilhed. 

If  a  chronometer  or  time-keeper  could  be  conftrufled, 
fo  as  to  go  uniformly  when  placed  in  every  different  po- 
fition,  and  under  different  degrees  of  heat,  then  would 
this  method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  fea  be  a  molt  va¬ 
luable  acquifition  to  the  navigator.  Indeed  fome  of  our 
ingenious  countrymen  have  brought  this  art  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  formerly  unknown  ;  and  every  perfon  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  principles  of  watch-making  mull  highly 
admire  the  accuracy  of  Harrifon’s,  time-keeper.  Thole 
made  by  Melfrs.  Arnold,  Kendal,  Earnlhaw,  Barraud, 
See.  are  alfo  excellent ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  inftru- 
ments  of  this  kind  may  be  Hill  farther  improved,  and  may 
be  afforded  much  cheaper  than  at  prefent ;  for  the  high 
price  alone  is  a  very  great  objection  to  them,  and  very 
much  prevents  their  being  more  generally  ufed.  It  is 
well  known  that  every  chronometer  hitherto  contrived 
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is  fubjeCt  to  irregularities ;  the  finalleft  (hock  is  found 
affeCt  them,  and  the  rate  of  going  is  found  to  be  altered 
by  changes  in  the  atmofphere,even  though  provided  with 
thermometer-pieces.  Upon  this  and  other  accounts, 
therefore,  their  accuracy  is  very  much  to  be  fufpeCted  ; 
fo  that  at  prefent  they  are  chiefly  ufed  for  experiments, 
or  to  conned  obfervations,  for  which  purpofe  they  cer¬ 
tainly  make  a  valuable  appendage  to  a  fet  of  nautical 
inftruments.  See  a  defeription  of  the  moll  approved 
longitude  time-pieces  under  the  article  Horology,  vol. 
x.  p.  287-36+.  and  direClions  for  the  ufe  of  them, 
p.  364.-367. 

To  find  the  Apparent  Time,  and  thereby  regulate  the 
going  of  the  Watch. 

It  is  necelfary  here  to  premife,  that  there  are  three  di- 
vifions  of  time  in  ufe;  the  civil,  the  altronomical,  and  the 
nautical. 

The  civil  day  begins  at  midnight,  and  ends  at  the  mid¬ 
night  following,  being  divided  into  two  equal  parts  of 
twelve  hours  each  ;  the  firft  twelve  being  marked  A.  M. 
that  is,  ante  meridiem,  or  before  noon ;  the  latter  twelve 
P.M.  that  is,  pojl  meridiem,  or  afternoon.  This  diviiion. 
of  time  is  moll  generally  ufed. 

The  aftronomical  day,  fo  called  from  its  being  ufed  by 
aftronomers,  begins  at  the  noon  of  the  civil  day,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  the  noon  of  the  civil  day  following  i the  hours 
being  counted  in  regular  fucceffion  from  one  to  twenty- 
four),  fo  that  the  firft  part  of  the  aftronomical  day  is  the 
laft  part  of  the  civil  day  :  aqd  the  lad  part  of  the  allro- 
nomical  day  includes  the  firft  part  of  the  civil  day  fol¬ 
lowing. 

The  nautical  day,  in  ufe  amongll  feamen, 'is,  in  one 
refpedt,  the  direft  reverfe  of  the  aftronomical  day,  as  it 
ends  when  the  aftronomical  day  begins.  This  it  has  in 
common  with  the  civil  day,  that  it  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  of  twelve  hours  each,  but  the  firft  twelve  hours 
are  marked  P.  M.  and  the  latter  twelve  A.  M.  An  ex¬ 
ample  will  bell  illuftrate  this.  By  the  lea-reckoning, 
Tuefday  begins  immediately  after  meridian  on  Monday  5 
all  occurrences  happening  from  Monday  noon  to  mid¬ 
night,  though  the  firft  part  of  Tuefday  by  the  nautical 
reckoning,  are  marked  as  happening  at  fuch  an  hour 
P.M.  and  all  occurrences  happening  from  midnight  to 
Tuefday  noon  are  marked  as  happening  at  fuch  an  hour 
A.  M.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  hours  in  the  nautical 
day  are  regulated  by  the  civil  day,  but  the  nautical  day 
itlelf  begins  twelve  hours  before  the  civil  day.  From, 
what  h3s  been  faid,  it  will  appear  that  the  noon  of  the 
civil  day,  the  beginning  of  the  aftronomical  day,  and 
the  end  of  the  nautical  day,  take  place  at  the  fame  time. 

The  different  kinds  of  time  are  two,  mean  and  appa¬ 
rent  Mean  time  is  that  ffiown  by  a  clock  or  watch  regu¬ 
lated  to  mean  folar  time.  Apparent  time  is  reckoned  from 
the  paffage  of  the  fun  over  the  meridian  of  any  place. 
Mean  and  apparent  time  will  fometimes  differ  from  each, 
other  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  owing  to  the  irregularity 
of  the  earth  in  her  orbit,  or  the  variation  in  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  her  axis.  This  difference  is  called  the  equation 
of  time,  and  is  contained  in  page  2  in  the  Nautical  Al¬ 
manac.  It  is  only  requifite  to  take  notice  of  it  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  longitude  by  a  time-keeper,  but  not  in  any 
other  nautical  oofervation,  as  the  calculations  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac  are  adapted  to  apparent  time. 

To  find  the  Apparent  Time  by  equal  Altitudes  of  the  Sun. 

Take  the  fun’s  altitude  at  any  convenient  time  in  the 
forenoon,  two,  three,  four,  or  five,  hours  diftant  from  the 
meridian  ;  fet  down  the  altitude  with  correfponding  time 
by  watch  exaftly;  fet  the  index  to  the  fame  altitude,  and 
wait  till  the  fun  comes  to  that  altitude  in  the  afternoon  5 
note  the  time  by  watch  ;  half  the  fum  of  thefe  two  times 
is  the  apparent  time  Ihown  by  the  clock  or  watch,  when 
the  fun  was  on  the  meridian  of  that  place.  But  it  mull 
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here  be  obferved,  that,  if  the  change  of  declination  be 
confiderable  during  the  elapfed  time,  it  muft  be  allowed 
for  by  adding  the  difference  to,  or  fubtra&ing  it  from, 
the  fecond  altitude,  according  as  it  is  increafing  or  de- 
creafing.  Left  that  an  altitude,  taken  in  the  forenoon, 
cannot,  by  the  interpofition  of  the  clouds,  have  a  corre- 
fponding  one  in  the  afternoon,  it  is  advifeable  to  take  fe- 
veral  in  the  forenoon,  in  order  to  fecure  a  correfponding 
one  in  the  afternoon.  And,  if  feveral  altitudes  can  be 
taken  on  both  fides  of  the  meridian,  it  will  be  beft  to  find 
the  noons  for  each  pair,  and  the  mean  of  all  the  noons 
thus  found,  for  the  true  noon. 

Ex.  i.  June  20,  1818,  fuppofe  that  at  8h.  40m.  in  the 
forenoon,  and  3I1.  16m.  afternoon,  by  watch,  the  fun 
had  equal  altitudes,  and  the  going  of  the  watch  be  re¬ 
quired. 


Add  together 

12  0 
8  40 
3  16 

2)23  56 

§  gives  noon  per  watch 

True  noon 

II  58 
32  O 

Watch  flow 

O  Z 

Ex.  2.  March  17,  1818,  fuppofe  at  8h.  11m.  forenoon, 
and  at  3I1.  58m.  32 f.  afternoon,  you  have  equal  altitudes 
of  the  fun.  Required  the  going  of  the  watch. 

The  diftance  of  the  time  from  noon  when  the  firft  alt. 
was  taken,  is  3I1.  49m.  and  the  daily  decreafe  of  deck  at 
this  time  is  23'  41"=  1421",  which  multiplied  by  1590,  (half 
the  number  correfponding  to  3I1.  49m.  in  Moore,  Tab. 
XVIII.)  cut  off  four  figures  to  the  right  hand,  leaves 
Hence  the  index  of  the  quadrant  muft  be 
fet  3'  46"  forward  on  the  arch,  to  correfpond  with  the 
morn.  alt.  whence  the  watch  will  be  found  4'  46"  too 
faff. 

Here  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  fhip  is  lying-to,  or  makes 
no  way  through  the  water ;  but,  if  (lie  is  failing  to  or 
from  the  fun,  proper  allowance  muft  be  made  for  her  run¬ 
ning  during  the  elapfed  time. 

To  find  the  Apparent  Time  by  the  Sun's  Altitude. 

Find  the  fliip’s  latitude  and  longitude  by  account,  at 
the  time  of  obfervation,  by  carrying  the  reckoning  for¬ 
ward  to  that  time. 

With  a  quadrant  well  adjufted,  take  the  altitude  of  the 
fun’s  lowerlimb. 

Take  the  difference  between  the  femi-diameter  and  dip 
of  the  horizon,  and  add  it  to  the  obferved  altitude ;  the 
fum  will  be  the  fun’s  apparent  altitude. 

Take  the  difference  between  the  fun’s  refraction  and 
parallax  in  altitude,  and  fubtraCl  it  from  the  apparent 
altitude  ;  the  remainder  will  be  the  true  altitude  of  the 
fun’s  centre  ;  hence  the  true  zenith-diftance. 

Turn  the  fhip’s  longitude  into  time,  and  either  fubtraCl 
it  from,  or  add  it  to,  the  time  per  watch,  accordingas  it  is 
eaft  or  weft;  the  fum  or  difference  will  be  the  reduced  or 
luppofed  time  at  the  place  of  obfervation. 

Look  in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  page  2  of  the  month, 
for  the  fun’s  declination  on  the  noon  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  and  the  noon  immediately  following  the  reduced 
time,  and  find  their  difference. 

With  half  the  reduced  time  take  out  (from  Tab.  XVIII. 
Moore)  the  number  correfponding  to  the  hours  at  top  and 
minutes  in  the  left-hand  column,  with  which  multiply 
the  diff.  of  deck  cut  oft'  four  figures  from  the  right-hand 
of  the  produCt,  the  remainder  is  the  correction  to  be  added 
or  fubtraCted  according  as  the  deck  is  increafing  or  de- 
creafing,  the  refult  is  the  deck  or  reduced  time  at  the 
fhip  >  with  this  deck  find  the  polar  diftance-,  then  add 
together  the  zen.  dift,  co-lat.  and  polar  dift.  into  one 
fum. 
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From  half  this  fum  fubtraCt  the  zenith-diftance,  noting 
the  half-fum  and  remainder;  then  add  together 

The  log.  co-fecantof  the  comp,  of  thelat.  7  Rejecting 
The  log.  co-fecantof  the  polar  diftance,  J  their  indices. 
The  log.  fine  of  the  half-fum,  and 
The  log.  fine  of  the  difference,  into  one  fum. 

Find  the  log.  fine  of  half  the  fum  of  the  four  logarithms, 
which  being  doubled,  and  brought  into  time,  as  before, 
will  give  the  time  from  the  midnight  before  the  altitude 
was  taken. 

Ex.  Suppofe  on  the  7th  May,  .1818,  at  5I1.  30m.  32k 
P.  M.  per  watch,  in  lat.  390  54'  N.  and  Ion.  350  30'  W.  of 
Greenwich,  by  account,  the  altitude  of  the  fun’s  lower 
limb  lhould  be  found  to  be  i5°45',  the  eye  being  18 
feet  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  and  the  true  apparent 
time  when  the  obfervation  was  made  were  required  ? 


Obf.  alt.  fun 

’s  1.  1. 

15 

°4c'  o'1 

'Lat. 

39°  54'  0" 

Sem.i5'jz" 
Dip  4  4 

|  Dif. 

+  0 

II 

48 

—  • 

90  O  Q 

Co.  lat. 

50  6  0 

Ap.  alt.  fun 

’s  1.  1. 

>5 

48 

Reft.  4'  17" 

( 

Sun’s  deck  May  7th 

16  46  53N 

Par.  0  8 

3 

9 

Ditto  -  8th 

17  3  22N 

Sun’s  true  alt. 

G 

53 

39 

Diff.  in  24  hours 

0  16  28 

90 

O 

0 

Zenith  dift. 

74 

6 

21 

J6'  26" x  3281  gives  324  : 

—  0  5  24 

— . 

Sun’s  deck  7th  May 

16  46  54 

H. 

M. 

s. 

Time  at  fhip 

C 

30 

2Z 

True  dec.  for  Ion.  and  time  16  52  18 

Lon.  W.  in 

time 

+  2 

22 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

Reduced  time 

7 

5'~ 

32 

Polar  dift. 

73  7  42 

Co.  lat. 
Polar  dift. 

• 

5° 

73 

6 

7 

O 

42 

Co.  fee.  9  -  .  r  ,  - 
Co.  fee.  1  -  lefs  rad’  - 

0*II5H 

0  01911 

Zen.  dift. 

74 

6 

21 

Sum 

*) 

197 

20 

3 

i  Sum 

• 

98 

40 

I 

Log.  fine 

9'99501 

Zen.  dift. 

- 

74 

6 

21 

Remainder 

24 

33 

40 

Log.  fine  ... 

9-61874 

Sum  4  log. 

2)»9  74797 

4i 

34 

10 

z 

log.  co.  fi.  \  Horary  angle 

;  9-87398 

H.  M.  Sa 

Hour-angle 

*3 

8 

20 

in  time  • 

5  32  33 

Time  at  fhip  per  watch 

5  3°  32 

Watch  flow  -  o  2  r 


Of  finding  the  Longitude  by  the  Moon's  Difiance  from  the 
Sun  or  a  fixed  Star,  commonly  called  the  Lunar  Ob¬ 
servations. 

A  variety  of  methods  for  difcovering  the  longitude 
have  at  different  times  been  brought  forward,  the  moft 
celebrated  and  practicable  of  which  is  that  by  means  of 
meafuring  the  angular  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  fun 
ora  fixed  liar.  This  method  was  originally  propofed  by 
John  Werner;  but,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  inftru- 
ments  for  meafuring  the  angular  diftance,  and  the  inluf- 
ficient  knowledge  of  the  moon’s  true  place,  it  could  not, 
in  his  time,  be  brought  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  to  which 
it  is  at  prefent  arrived. 

Finding  the  difference  of  longitude  between  any  two 
places  may  be  reduced  to  the  problem  of  finding  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  time  between  two  places.  For,  as  it  is  evident 
that  the  fun  pafies  over  a  whole  circle  of  the  earth,  or  360°, 
in  24  hours,  it  follows  that  the  difference  of  the  time  be¬ 
tween  the  noon  of  one  place  and  another  will  always  be 
the  fame  proportional  part  of  24  hours  as  the  difference 
of  their  longitude  is  of  360° :  and  the  difference  betioeen 
7  X  any 
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any  two  given  infants  of  time  will  he  in  like  proportion.  For, 
if  an  obferver  knew  that,  at  the  fame  inftant  that  it  was 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  under  the  meridian  where  he 
was,  it  was  only  mid-day  at  another  place,  it  would  be 
clear  he  w'as  300  to  the  eaftward  of  the  given  place  :  fince 
24I1  :  ah  ::  360°  :  300,  and  the  longitude  is  eaft,  fince  the 
time  at  the  place  of  obfervation  is  lateft. 

To  afcertain  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the 
firft  meridian  and  a  given  place,  the  angular  diftance  of 
the  moon  from  the  fun  or  a  fixed  ftar  is  to  be  obferved. 
For,  as  the  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  fun  and  feveral 
fixed  liars  eaft  and  weft  of  her  is  given  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac  for  every  three  hours,  calculated  for  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Greenwich,  it  is  clear 
that  the  diftance  between  the  fame  objeCts  being  obferved 
at  any  other  place,  the  time  at  Greenwich  may  be  deduced 
therefrom,  which,  compared  with  the  apparent  time, 
points  out  the  difference  of  time,  and,  confequently,  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  the  two  places. 

Of  the  Methods  of  clearing  the  Apparent  Diftance  between 

the  Moon  and  the  Sim,  or  a  fixed  Star,  from  the  EjfeEls 

of  lief  ruction  and  Parallax. 

Since  the  obferved  altitude  of  a  celeftial  objeCt  is  affeCt  - 
ed  by  two  phyfical  caufes,  the  refraction  and  parallax, 
whole  effeCts  are  produced  in  a  vertical  direction,  it  is 
therefore  obvious  that  the  obferved  diftance  between  any 
two  objeCts  will  be  alfo  affeCted  by  thefe  caufes.  Indeed, 
with  regard  to  the  fixed  liars,  the  parallax  vaniihes  ;  and, 
therefore,  thefe  objeCts  are  affeCted  by  refraCtion  only. 
But,  in  obfervations  of  the  moon  particularly,  the  effeCt  of 
parallax  is  very  fenfible,  upon  account  of  its  proximity 
to  the  earth.  Therefore,  by  reafon  of  the  above  caufes, 
the  true  diftance  between  the  moon  and  any  celeftial  ob- 
jeCt  is,  for  the  molt  part,  confiderably  different  from  that 
obferved. 

Let  Z,  fig.  11,  reprefent  the  zenith,  s  the  apparent  place 
of  the  fun,  and  m  that  of  the  moon  ;  the  arch  sm  will, 
therefore,  be  the  apparent  diftance  between  thefe  objeCts. 
Alfo,  ZS,ZM,  being  vertical  circles,  paffmg  through  the 
centres  of  the  fun  and  moon,  the  true  and  apparent  places 
of  thefe  objeCts  will  be  found  therein. 

Now,  fince  the  refraCtion  is  ever  greater  than  the  paral¬ 
lax  of  the  fun  at  the  fame  altitude,  the  true  place  of  the 
fun  will  therefore  be  lower  than  the  apparent  place,  which 
let  be  S  ;  and,  becaufe  the  moon’s  parallax,  at  any  given 
altitude,  is  greater  than  the  refraCtion  at  that  altitude, 
its  true  place  will,  therefore,  be  higher  than  the  appa¬ 
rent  place,  which  let  be  M ;  hence  SM  will  be  the  true 
diftance. 

The  method  of  reducing  the  apparent  to  the  true  dif¬ 
tance,  or,  in  other  words,  that  of  clearing  the  apparent 
diftance  from  the  effeCts  of  refraCtion  and  parallax,  being 
the  mo.lt  tedious  part  of  the  calculus  for  afcertaining  the 
longitude,  when  the  calculation  is  performed  by  the 
common  fpherical  analogies,  many  eminent  aftronomers 
and  mathematicians  have,  therefore,  given  compendiums 
to  facilitate  the  folution  of  this  problem  ;  among  which 
are  tliofe  by  the  chevalier  de  Borda,  the  abbe  de  la  Caille, 
Meffrs.  Delambre,  Dunthorne,  Elliot,  Emerlon,  Jeaurat, 
Krafft,  De  la  Lande,  Legendre,  Lyons,  Maikeiyne,  Ro- 
bertfon,  Romme,  Witchel,  Vince,  See.  but  the  largeft 
and  molt  elaborate  work  that  has  hitherto  appeared  for 
the  purpofe  of  correcting  the  apparent  diftance  is  the 
Cambridge  Tables.  Thefe  tables  were  calculated  by 
Meffrs.  Lyons,  Parkinfon,  and  Williams,  under  the  in- 
fpeCtion  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  Plumian  Profeffor  of  Aftro- 
nomy  at  Cambridge,  by  the  rule  formerly  given  by  Mr. 
Lyons  in  the  firft  edition  of  the  Requifite  Tables. 

All  the  methods  that  have  hitherto  been  given,  for  the 
purpofe  of  reducing  the  apparent  to  the  true  diftance,  de¬ 
pend  on  one  or  other  of  the  two  following  principles  ;  of 
which  the  firft  (by  Dr.  Mackay)  appears  to  be  the  molt 
fimple  and  accurate. 

i.  With  the  apparent  zenith  diftances  Z  m,  Z  s,  fig.  11. 


and  the  apparent  diftance  between  the  objeCts  ms,  com¬ 
pute  the  vertical  angle  mZs-.  with  which,  and  the  true 
zenith-diftances,  ZS,  ZM,  the  true  diftance  Zmmavbe 
found. 

2.  Let  Z,  fig.  12,  be  the  zenith  ;  Z  m,  Zs,  the  apparent 
zenith-diftances  of  the  moon  and  ftar,  and  sm  the  appa¬ 
rent  diftance.  Let  S,?,  mn,  be  the  refraCtions  in  altitude 
of  thefe  objeCts  refpeCtively.  Join  Sn,  and  draw  sa,  mb, 
perpendicular  thereto  ;  and  Sa,  n  b,  will  be  the  effeCts  of 
refraCtion  ;  which,  therefore,  being  applied  to  the  appa¬ 
rent  diftance  sm,  will  give  Sn,  the  diftance  corrected  by 
refraCtion. 

Again,  let  n  M  be  the  parallax  of  the  moon  in  altitude  ; 
then  S  M,  being  joined,  will  be  the  true  diftance.  From  M 
draw  Me  perpendicular  to  Sn,  and  cn  will  be  the  principal 
efteCt  of  parallax  in  diftance;  which,  being  applied  to  the 
diftance  corrected  by  refraCtion,  will  give  the  arch  S  c. 
Now',  in  the  right-angled  fpherical  triangle  SeM,  Sc  and 
Me  being  given,  S  M  may  be  found,  or  rather  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  SM  and  Sc  may  be  computed,  which,  being 
applied  to  Sc,  will  give  the  true  diftance  S  M. 

If  the  objeCl  with  which  the  moon  is  compared  be  the 
fun,  another  correction  depending  on  the  parallax  of 
that  objeCt  is  neceffary.  This  correction  may  be  com¬ 
puted  on  the  fame  principles  as  the  efteCt  of  the  moon’s 
parallax. 

The  firft  of  the  following  methods  is,  perhaps,  as  eafy 
a  folution  of  this  problem  as  has  hitherto  appeared,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  table  of  natural  verfed  fines  is  ufed.  The 
fecond  is  another  folution,  which  will  be  found  extremely 
eafy,  by  uling  the  table  of  log  fines;  and  the  third  .and 
fourth  methods  are  given,  merely*becaufe  they  may  be 
performed  entirely  by  natural  verfed  fines.  Thefe  me¬ 
thods  depend  on  the  firft  general  principle.  The  other 
methods  are  deduced  from  the  fecond  general  principle. 
Prob.  I.  The  Apparent  Diftance  between  the  Moon  and 

the ‘Sun,  or  a  fixed  Star,  together  with  the  Altitude 

of  each  being  given,  to  find  the  True  Diftance. 

Method  1.  Take  the  correction  of  the  moon’s  altitude 
from  Mackay,  Tab.  IX.  to  which  add  the  correction  of 
the  fun’s  altitude,  or  the  refraCtion  of  the  ftar,  from 
Mackay,  Tabs.  VI.  VII.  Now,  this  fum  added  to,  or  fub- 
traCled  from,  the  difference  of  the  apparent  altitudes,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  moon  is  higher  or  lower  than  the  fun  or 
ftar,  will  give  the  difference  of  the  true  altitudes. 

From  the  natural  verfed  fine  of  the  obferved  diftance, 
fubtraCl  the  natural  verfed  fine  of  the  difference  of  the 
apparent  altitudes,  and  to  the  log.  of  the  remainder  add 
the  log.  from  Tab.  XLII.  anfwering  to  the  moon’s  appa¬ 
rent  altitude  and  horizontal  parallax,  corrected  by  the 
number  from  Tab.  XLIII.  or  XLIV.  according  as  the 
diftance  between  the  moon  and  the  fun,  or  a  fixed  ftar,  is 
obferved.  Now,  the  natural  number  anfwering  to  the 
fum  of  thefe  two  logs,  being  added  to  the  natural  verfed 
fine  of  the  difference  of  the  two  altitudes,  will  give  the 
natural  verfed  fine  of  the  true  diftance. 

Mr.  Keith,  in  his  Trigonometry,  page  297,  fays,  “  Dr. 
Mackay’s  firft  method,  page  112  of  his  Treatife,  (firft 
edition,)  is  the  fimpleft  I  ever  met  with,  where  his  Tables 
are  ufed.” 

Ex.  1.  Let  the  apparent  diftance  between  the  centres 
of  the  fun  and  moon  be  8i°  23'  38",  the  apparent  altitude 
of  the  fun  27°  43',  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  moon 
48°  22',  and  the  moon’s  horizontal  parallax  58' 45".  Re¬ 
quired  the  true  diftance  ? 

App.  dift.  n:8i°23'  38"N.V.S. =2850359 
Dif.app.  alt.  2=20  39  o  N.V.S.=  64248 

- Log.dif.  9.994623 

Cor. )) ’s  alt.  =-(-  38  12  Dif.  =7861 1 1  -  log.  5.895484 


©’s  alt.  =-f-  1  40  N. No.  =2776438  -  5-890107 


Dif.  true  alt.  =21  18  52  N.V.S.=  68401 


True  diftance,  81  4  26  N.V.S.=:844839 

Ex. 
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Ex.  2.  Let  the  apparent  diftance  between  the  centres  of 
the  fun  and  moon  be  7a0  ai'  40",  the  apparent  altitude  of 
the  moon  190  19',  that  of  the  fun  250  16',  and  the  moon’s 
horizontal  parallax  56'  32".  Required  the  true  central 
diftance  ? 

App.  dift.  =7a°ai'  4o"N. ¥.8=696983 
Dif. app.alt.  =  j  57  o  N.V.S.=  5387 

— - Log.dif.9'9978i4 

Cor.  D ’s  alt.  = —  50  39  Dif.=69ij96  -  log.  5  83915a 


Q’s  alt.  = —  1  52  N. No.  =688123  -  5‘S 3 766 6 


Dif.  true  alt.  =  5  4  29  N.V.S.=  3920 


True  dift.  =72  3  50  N.V.S. =692043 


Method  2.  To  the  fum  of  the  apparent  altitudes  of  the 
objefts  add  the  correftion  of  the  moon’s  altitude,  and  fub- 
traft  that  of  the  fun  or  ftar,  and  half  the  aggregate  will  be 
half  the  fum  of  the  true  altitudes. 

To  the  apparent  diftance  add  the  apparent  altitudes  of 
the  centres  of  the  fun  and  moon;  find  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  half  the  fum  and  the  apparent  diftance. 

Take  the  log.  anfwering  to  the  moon’s  apparent  alti¬ 
tude  and  horizontal  parallax,  to  which  add  the  log.  co¬ 
fines  of  the  above  half-fum  and  difference,  reject  10  from 
the  fum  of  the  index ;  thefe  three  logarithms  and  half 
the  remainder  will  be  the  log.  fine  of  an  arch. 

Now  add  together  the  log.  co-fines  of  the  fum  and  dif¬ 
ference  of  this  arch,  and  half  the  fum  of  the  true  alti¬ 
tudes ;  then  will  half  the  fum  of  thefe  two  logarithms  be 
the  log.  fine  of  half  the  true  diftance. 

Ex.  Let  the  apparent  diftance  of  the  fun  and  moon’s 
centres  be  38°  45'  40",  the  apparent  altitude  of  the 
moon’s  centre  290  31',  that  of  the  fun’s  centre  350  43', 
and  the  moon’s  horizontal  parallax  57' 43".  Required 
the  true  diftance. 


Sum  of  app.  alts.  65°  14'  o" 
Corre£tion  J)  ’s  alt.  -j-  48  33 
Correction  ©’salt. —  1  12 


App.  diftance 
Aop.  alt.  ]) 

=  3S°45' 
=  29  31 

a  r,'1 

40 

O 

Sum  of  true  alt. 

66  1  21 

App.  alt.  © 

—  35 

43 

O 

Half  fum  true  alt. 

O 

O 

CO 

Sum 

103 

59 

40 

Log.  dif. 

- 

9-996578 

Half 

5i 

59 

50 

- 

co-fine 

9-789369 

Difference 

13 

14 

10 

- 

co-line 

9-988307 

Half  fum  true  alt.  3  3 

O 

4°$ 

* 

. 

19774254 

Arch 

5° 

27 

192 

- 

fine 

9887127 

Sum 

83 

28 

O 

_ 

co-fine 

O'o<;6o7i 

Difference 

17 

26 

39 

- 

co-fine 

9979553 

19 

14 

I  I 

- 

fine 

19-035624 

9-517812 

True  diftance 

38 

28 

22 

Prob.  II..  To  find  the  Apparent  Time  at  Greenwich, 
anfwering  to  a  given  Diftance  between  the  Moon  and 
the  Sun,  or  one  of  the  Stars  ufed  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac. 

Rale.  If  the  given  diftance  is  found  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac  in  either  of  pages  viii.  ix.  x.  or  xi.  of  the  month, 
oppofite  to  the  given  day,  or  to  that  which  immediately 
precedes  or  follows  it,  the  time  is  found  at  the  top  of  the 
page.  But,  if  this  diftance  is  not  found  exaftly  in  the 
ephemeris,  then  fubtraft  the  prop.  log.  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  contiguous  diftances,  one  of  which,  being 
greater  and  the  other  lefs  than  the  given  diftance,  from 
the  prop.  log.  of  the  difference  between  the  given  and 
preceding  diftances,  the  remainder  will  be  the  prop.  log. 
of  the  excefs  of  the  time  above  that  anfwering  to  the 
preceding  diftance ;  lienee  the  apparent  time  is  known. 


But,  in  ftriftnefs,  this  proportional  part  ought  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  equation  of  fecond  difference. 

Ex.  9  December  7,  1804,  the  true  diftance  between 
the  centres  of  the  fun  and  moon  was  59°43'  8".  Required 
the  apparent  time  at  Greenwich. 

Given  diftance  =59°43'  8'' 

Dif.=o°28'  22"P.Log.=8o24 

Dift.atiii.hours=59  14  46 

Dif.=  i  25  27  P. Log. =  3236 

Dift.  at  vi.  hours=So  40  13  - - 

Excefs  -  -  o  59  46  P.Log.  4788 

Preceding  time  -  300  - 


Apparent  time  at  Greenwich  3  59  46 

Prob.  III.  The  Latitude  of  a  Place,  and  its  Longitude  by 
Account,  being  given,  together  with  the  Diftance  be¬ 
tween,  and  the  Altitudes  of  the  Moon  and  the  Sun, 
or  one  of  the  Stars  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  ;  to  find  the 
correCt  Longitude  of  the  Place  of  Obfervation. 

Rule.  Reduce  the  eftimate  time  of  obfervation  to  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich  by  the  Nautical  Almanac.  To 
this  time  take  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  page  vii.  of 
the  month,  the  moon’s  horizontal  parallax  and  femi-dia- 
meter.  Increafe  the  femi-diameter  by  the  augmentation 
anfwering  to  the  moon’s  altitude. 

Find  the  apparent  and  true  altitudes  of  each  object’s 
centre,  and  the  apparent  central  diftance,  with  which  let 
the  true  diftance  be  found  by  any  of  the  methods  given 
for  that  purpofe ;  and  find  the  apparent  time  at  Green¬ 
wich  anfwering  thereto  by  the  lalt  Problem.  . 

If  the  fun  or  ftar  be  at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  meri¬ 
dian,  when  the  diftance  was  obferved,  compute  the  appa¬ 
rent  time  at  the  fliip.  If  not,  the  error  of  the  watch  may 
be  found  from  obfervations  of  the  altitudes  of  the  fun  or 
liars,  taken  either  before  or  after  that  of  the  diftance.  Or, 
the  apparent  time  may  be  inferred  from  the  moon’s  alti¬ 
tude,  taken  at  the  fame  time  with  the  diftance. 

The  difference  between  the  apparent  times  of  obferva¬ 
tion  at  the  fhip  and  Greenwich  will  be  the  longitude  of 
the  Ihip  in  time,  which  is  ealt  or  weft,  according  as  the 
time  at  the  Ihip  is  later  or  earlier  than  the  Greenwich 
time. 

The  only  purpofe  to  which  the  longitude  by  account 
is  applied  is  to  reduce  the  time  at  the  fhip  to  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  Greenwich,  in  order  to  take  the  moon’s  femi-dia¬ 
meter  and  horizontal  parallax  from  the  Nautical  Alma¬ 
nac,  agreeable  to  this  time;  and  it  is  evident  that,  in 
moll  cafes,  an  error  of  a  few  degrees  in  the  intimated 
longitude  will  not  produce  any  fenfible  error  in  thefe 
quantities.  But,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  apparent  time 
at  the  (hip  from  the  fun’s  altitude,  the  declination  of 
that  objedl:  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
anfwering  to  the  apparent  time  at  Greenwich  deduced 
from  the  diftance. 

Ex.  %  November  8,  1804,  in  latitude  340  53'  N.  and 
longitude  240  W.  by  account,  about  3I1.  50m.  P.  M.  the 
obferved  diftance  between  the  nearell  limbs  of  the  fun 
and  moon  was  67°  48' 29";  the  obferved  altitude  of  the 
moon’s  lower  limb  310  10' ;  and  that  of  the  fun’s  i4°46'; 
height  of  the  eye  12  feet.  Required  the  true  longitude. 
Time  at  Ihip  3l>5o'P.M.  Ob. dill. 0&  J ’s  nearell  1. 67°48'  29" 
Lon.  in  time  1  36  Sun’s  femi-diameter  +  16  13 

-  Moon’s  femi-diameter  +15  1 

Reduced  time  5  26  P.M.  Augmentation  -  +  7 

Apparent  central  diftance  68  19  50 

Alt.  Sun’s  lower  limb  14  46 
Semi-diameter  -  +  16 

Dip  -  —  3 


Apparent  alt.  O’s  centre  14  59 
Moon’s  horizontal  parallax  55'  6" 
App. 


Alt.  ]) ’s  1.  limb 

31 

IO 

Semi-diam. 

+ 

IS 

Dip 

— 

3 

Ap.alt,  5 ’s  cen. 

3i 

22 

Ap. alt. O’s  cen. 

14 

59 

Diff.  app.  alt. 

1(5 

2.3 

632 

A|>p.  diftance 
Diff.  app.  alt. 
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68°  1.9'  50''  N.  V.  S.  630749 
16  23  o  N.  V.  S.  040604 


Cor.  ]) ’salt.  +  45  -9  Diff.  590145 


Log.  diff  9-996556 
Log.  5-770959 


obferved  at  nh.  3m.  apparent  time.  Required  the 
longitude. 

At  Greenwich  that  day  the  emerfion  began  at  9  57  7 
Obferved  emerfion  at  ftiip  -  -  n  3  o 


Cor.  Q’s  alt.  -f-  322 

Nat.  No.  585484 

5-7675t5 

Diff.  true  alt.  17  n  51 

N.  V.  S.  044708 

Truediffmce  68  17  46 
Dift.at  iii.hours67  9  17 
at  vi.hours  68  32  30 

N.  V.  S.  630194 

Differ.  i°  8'  29®  P.  Log. 
Differ.  1  23  13  P.  Log. 

4197 

3351 

Excefs 

Preceding  time 

-  2  28  8  P.  Log. 

3 

1  Or  1 

Apparent  time  atGreenwich  5  28  8 

Sun’s  obf  altitude  14  l6'0 
Semi-diameter  -j-  16  2 
Dip  -  —-3’3 

Coiredtion  —  34 

Sun’s  dec.  Nov.  8,  at  noon 
Equation  to  5h.  28' 

16°  37'-2S. 
+  3  9 

Reduced  declination 

16  4i-iS. 

Sun’s  true  altitude  14  55-5 

- polar  diftance  106  41'! 

Ship’s  latitude  34  53-0 

-  co-fecant 

fecant 

o-oi868 

0-08602 

Sum  -  156  29-6 

Half  -  78  148 

(Difference  63  193 

-  co-fine 

fine 

9  3o899 
9  95112 

28  46-2 

-  fine 

19-3  648 1 
9-68240 

App.  time  at  (hip  3  50  10 
App.  t.atGixen.  5  28  8 


Lon.  in  time 


x  37  58—24°  295  W. 


To  find  the  Longitude  by  the  Eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  Satellites. 

On  the  day  preceding  the  evening  on  which  it  is  pro- 
poled  to  obferve  an  eclipfe,  look  for  the  time  when  it  will 
happen  at  Greenwich,  in  page  3d  of  the  month  in  the 
Ephemeris.  Find  the  diff.  of  longitude  either  by  a  good 
map,  fea-chart,  or  dead-reckoning. 

Let  the  watch  be  regulated  by  the  fun  with  all  poflible 
exa&nefs  to  the  apparent  time.  Turn  the  difference  of 
longitude  into  time,  and  add  it  to,  or  fubtraft  it  from, 
the  apparent  time,  according  as  it  is  eaft  or  welt  of  Green¬ 
wich  ;  the  fum  or  difference  will  be  nearly  the  time  when 
the  eclipfe  is  to  be  looked  for  in  that  place.  But,  as  the 
longitude  is  uncertain,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  20  or  30 
minutes  before. 

Obferve  the  hours,  minutes,  and  feconds,  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eclipfe,  called  immerfiou ,  that  is,  the  very 
inffant  that  the  fateliite  appears  to  enter  into  the  lhadow 
of  Jupiter;  or  the  emerfion,  that  is,  when  it  appears  to 
come  out  of  the  fame.  The  difference  of  time. between 
the  obferved  immerfion  or  emerfion,  and  that  fet  down  in 
the  Nautical  Almanac,  being  turned  into  degrees,  will 
give  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Greenwich  and 
the  place  of  obfervation. 

Thele  obfervations  made  on  the  firft  fateliite,  cr  that 
which  moves  neareff  to  the  body  of  Jupiter,  are  the  moll 
proper  for  determining  the  longitude :  and  here  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  its  emerfions  are  not  vifible  from  the  time 
of  Jupiter’s  conjundtion  with  the  fun  to  the  time  of  his 
oppofition  to  the  fun,  and  that  its  immerlions  are  not  vi- 
ffble  from  the  time  of  the  planet’s  oppofition  to  the  fun 
to  the  time  of  its  conjundtion. 

The  configurations,  or  the  pofitions  in  which  Jupiter’s 
fatellites  appear  at  Greenwich,  are  laid  down  every  night, 
when  vifible,  in  page  the  12th  of  the  month  in  the 
Ephemeris. 

Ex.  Suppofe  on  July  12,  1813,  in  Ion.  160  34'  4"  E. 
by  account,  an  emerfion  of  Jupiter’s  firft  fateliite  was 
1 


Diff.  in  time  1  553 

Which,  turned  into  longitude,  gives  160  28'  15"  E.  be- 
caufe  the  time  at  Greenwich  is  lefs  than  at  the  place  of 
obfervation. 

As  thefe  eclipfes  happen  almoft  daily,  they  afford  the 
moft  ready  means  of  determining  the  longitude  of  places 
on  land,  and  then  the  longitude  of  fea-coafts  might  be 
better  afeertained  than  they  are  at  prefent;  they  might 
alfo  be  applied  at  fea,  could  they  be  obferved  with  fuffi- 
cient  accuracy  in  a  lliip  under  fail,  which  can  hardly  be 
done,  fince  the  lead  motion  of  a  telefcope  that  magnifies 
fufiiciently  to  make  thefe  obfervations  would  throw  the 
objedfs  out  of  the  field  of  view'.  The  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s 
fatellites  may  be  well  obferved  by  one  of  Dollond’s  new 
achromatic  telefcopes  of  three  feet  in  length,  or  by  a  re- 
fiedling  telefcope  of  18  or  20  inches  focal  length. 

To  find  the  Longitude  by  the  Eclip  fes  of  the  Moon. 

This  is  performed  by  comparing  the  times  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  ending,  as  alfo  the  times  when  any  number  of 
digits  are  eclipfed,  or  when  the  earth’s  fliadow  begins  to 
touch  or  leave  any  remarkable  fpot  on  the  moon’s  face. 
Then  will  the  difference  of  time  between  the  like  obferva¬ 
tions  made  at  different  places,  turned  into  degrees,  be 
their  difference  of  longitude.  But  thefe  eclipfes  happen 
too  feldom  to  be  of  any  general  u(e  at  fea. 

To  find  the  Longitude  by  a  Chronometer ,  or  Time-keeper. 

When  it  is  intended  to  make  ufe  of  a  time-keeper,  it 
is  requifite  to  examine  its  rate  of  going  before  you  leave 
the  land,  and  adjuft  it  to  the  meridian  of  the  place  from 
which  you  reckon  your  longitude.  To  do  this,  you 
mult  afeertain  the  apparent  time  by  the  fun’s  altitude  (or 
by  fome  other  method)  and  apply  to  it  the  equation  of 
time,  taken  from  page  2  of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  title  of  add  or  fubtratt ;  the  fum  or  differ¬ 
ence  will  give  the  mean  time  of  obfervation:  this,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  watch,  will  lhow  how  much  it  is  too  faff 
or  too  llow  ;  and,  by  obferving  this  difference  for  feveral 
days  fucceffively,  you  will  afeertain  its  rate  of  going.  If 
you  find  it  gain  or  lofe  a  few  feconds  per  day,  you  mult 
make  that  allowance  on  all  future  obfervations  at  fea. 
Inftead  of  comparing  the  time  flhown  by  the  chronometer 
to  the  mean  time  at  the  place  of  obfervation  found  as  above, 
you  may  compare  it  with  that  mean  time  reduced  to  Green¬ 
wich  time,  by  adding  to  that  mean  time  the  difference  of 
longitude  between  Greenwich  and  the  place  of  oblerva- 
tion,  when  it  is  to  the  vveftward  of  Greenwich,  but  fub- 
t  radii  tig  it  when  to  the  eaftward  ;  and  by  this  means  you 
will  find  how  much  your  chronometer  differs  from  Green¬ 
wich  time.  Having  thus  regulated  your  time-keeper,  the 
longitude  at  fea  is  readily  found  by  it,  as  will  evidently 
appear  by  the  following  examples  : 

Ex.  1.  Suppofe  that  on  Jan.  7,  1818,  the  apparent  time 
was  found  by  an  altitude  of  the  fun  to  be  ih.  5m.  9ft 
P.  M.  when,  by  a  time-keeper  well  regulated  to  mean 
Greenwich  time,  it  was  4h.  3m,  of.  P.  M.  Required  the 
longitude. 

Apparent  time  -  1  5  9 

Equation  of  time  +0  6  40 


Mean  time 


Time  per  watch 


1  11 
4  3 


49 

o 


2  51  11  equal  to 

420  47'  45"  of  weft  longitude,  becaufe  the  time  at  Green¬ 
wich  is  greater  than  the  time  at  ftiip. 

Ex.  2.  Suppofe  that  on  May  12,  1 81 8,  the  apparent  time 
was  found  by  an  altitude  of  the  fun  to  be  4I1.  3m.  6f.  P.M. 
when  the  time  per  chronometer  is  2I1.  P.  M.  the  watch 

being 
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being  too  flow  for  mean  Greenwich  time  nirn.pf.  Re¬ 
quired  the  longitude. 

H.  M.  S.  H.  M.  S. 

Apparent  time  4  3  6P.M.  Timeper  watch  2  o  o 

Equat.of  time — o  3  56  Watch  error  -j-o  11  9 

Meantime  3  59  10P.M.  Ti.at Greenw.  2  n  9P.M. 

Ti.  atGreenw.  2  11  9 


It.  M. 

T  m.  alt.  10  01  Log.  in  col.  of  fifing  is  “  3-53071— 100  Tr.T. 
Zen.  dill:.  59  59  N.  Log  fee.  mer.  alt  +3  In. 5  06247 

The  S.  being  on  the  equator  - 

8-59318 

Subtraft  log.  ratio  0-30103 


Log.  fine  chan,  of  alt.  i°  08'  8-29215 


Diff.  of  time  1  48  1  equal  to  270  o' 15"  eaft  longitude. 


To  fin'd  the  Latitude  by  one  Altitude  of  the  Sun,  when 

the  Time  is  not  more  dijlant  than  one  Hour  from  Noon. 

I.  To  find  the  true  Time. 

When  the  fun’s  declination  and  complement  of  the 
latitude  are  both  north  or  both  fouth,  their  fum,  but,  if 
one  be  north  and  the  other  fouth,  their  difference,  is  the 
meridian  altitude. 

From  the  natural  fine  of  the  fun’s  meridian  altitude, 
fubtraCt  the  natural  fine  of  the  obferved  altitude.  Then 
add  together, 

The  log.  co-fecant  of  the  comp,  of  the  lat.l  reject  their 
The  log.  fecant  of  the  fun’s  declination,  J  indices, 
And  the  common  logarithm  of  the  difference  of  natural 
fines,  intoonefum.  The  fum  of  thefe  three  logarithms  being 
'found  in  the  column  of  riling,  the  hours,  minutes,  and 
fecohds,  correfponding  to  it,  will  be  the  true  time  from 
noon  when  the  altitude  was  taken. 

Ex.  1.  Being  at  1'ea  in  latitude  500  4' N.  by  account, 
when  the  fun’s  declination  was  200 fouth,  at  iih.  17m. 
A.  M.  per  watch,  fun’s  alt.  was  i9°4o'.  Required  the 
'true  time'. 

Comp.lat.39  56  N.  Co-fec. 0-19254 

Teclina.  20  00  S.  Sec.  0-02701 


'Sup.m.alt.19  56  N.fine  34093 

. -  L.  ra.  0-21955 

•‘ebfer.alt.19  40  N.fine  33655 

438  Com. L.  2-64147  h.  m.  s. 

— - -  - - -  12  00  00 

Log.  in  col.  of  riling  2-86102  is  =00  27  38 

True  time  at  fea  11  32  22 


II.  Having  the  true  time  previous  to  the  obfervation, 
to  find  the  change  of  altitude. 

Add  together  the  logarithm  found  in  the  col.  of  rifing-, 
anfwering  to  the  minutes  and  feconds  the  fun  had  to  rife 
when  the  altitude  was  taken,  and  the  feCant  of  the  fup- 
pofed  meridian  altitude  :  from  this  fum  (the  index  being 
increafed  by  5)  fubtraCt  the  log.  ratio,  the  remainder  is 
the  log.  fine  of  the  change  of  altitude  from  the  time  of 
obfervation  to  noon  ;  which,  being  added  to  the  obferved 
altitude,  gives  the  fun’s  meridian  altitude. 

Loo-,  in  col.  ofrifing  of  27m.  38f.  2  86102  Obfer.alt.  19-40 
Log. fee. m.  alt.  190  56' 4-5  Index  5-02683  Cha.ofalt.+  16 

7  88785  Tr.m.-alt.  19-56 
Subtract  log.  ratio  -  0  21955  - - 

Log.  fine  chan,  of  alt.  16  min.  7-66830 

Ex.  2.  Being  at  fea  in  lat.  6o°  N.  by  account,  when 
the  fun  was  on  the  equator,  at  ih.  om.  P.  M.  per  watch, 
the  fun’s  alt.  was  28°  53'.  Required  the  true  time,  and 
latitude. 

Com. lat.  )  3o°oo'N.  Nat.  fine  50000  C.  fee.  0.30103  Log.  ratio. 

Mer.  alt.  $ - 

Ob.  alt.  28  53  ~Nat.  fine  48303 

Ch.  of  alt.  1  08  1697  Co.log.  3-2296* 


Ex.  3.  Being  at  fea  in  lat.  390  28'  N.  by  account,  fun’s 
declination  200  41'  N.  at  26m.  28ft  P.  M.  fun’s  alt.  was 
710  1  o'.  Required  the  true  time,  and  latitude  at  the 
fhip. 

Comp.  lat.  50- 32  N, 

Declination  20-41  N. 

-  Co.  fee,  o- r  1239 

Sup.m,  alt.  71-13  Nat.  fine  94674  Secant  0  02893 


Obfer.alt.  71-10  Nat.  fine  94646  L.  ratio  0-14132 
Chan.  alt.  3  — — — - 

- .  28  Com. log.  1-44716 


T.  mer.  alt.  7113 

Zen.  dift.  18-47  S. 
Declination  20-41  N. 

Lat.  in  39-28 


■  ■  ■  —  ■  ■  M .  S. 

Log.  In  col.  of  rifing  is  ~  1-58848— 6  30T.T. 
Log.  fee.  fup. mer.  alt.  +  5-49216  [at  ft. 

7  08064 

Subtract  log.  ratio  0-14132 


L.  fine  chan,  of  alt.  3  in.  6  93932 


The  altitudes  for  determining  how  much  the  watch 
differs  from  apparent  time  had  better  be  taken  in  the 
morning,  or  evening,  when  the  fun’s  altitude  does  not 
exceed  18  degrees. 

An  error  in  the  fuppofed  latitude  can  make  very  fmall 
difference  in  the  change  of  altitude  ;  and  the  nearer  the 
altitude  is  taken  to  noon,  the  better  to  find  the  change  of 
altitude. 

This  method  is  not  to  be  depended  on  fliould  the  appa¬ 
rent  time  exceed  an  hour  from  noon,  and,  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  not  then ;  fuch  as,  altitudes  taken  near  the  equa¬ 
tor,  or  when  the  meridian  altitude  exceeds  60  degrees  ; 
nor  is  there  much  occafion  for  this  method,  or  that  of  the 
double  altitudes,  there,  fince  there  is  generally  a  clear  ho¬ 
rizon,  and,  confequently,  a  meridian  altitude  is  eafily 
obtained. 

To  find  the  Latitude  by  the  Meridian  Altitmde  of  the  Moon. 

To  the  longitude  of  the  given  place  in  time  add  the 
number  from  Tab.  XVI.  Moore,  correfponding  to  that 
longitude,  and  the  daily  variation  of  the  moon’s  paflage 
over  the  meridian  on  the  given  day  (Nautical  Almanac, 
p.  vi.),  if  the  longitude  be  weft;  but  fubtraCt  the  fum  if 
the  longitude  be  eaft  :  the  fum  or  difference  will  be  the 
time  at  Greenwich  when  the  moon  was  on  the  meridian 
of  the  given  place. 

In  page  7th  of  the  month  in  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
find  the  moon’s  femi-diameter,  and  horizontal  parallax, 
at  the  neareft  noon,  or  midnight,  to  the  reduced  time, 
which  will  be  fufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpofe  of 
finding  the  latitude. 

Take  the  difference  between  the  moon’s  femi-diameter 
and  dip,  and  add  it  to  the  obferved  altitude,  if  the  lower 
limb  was  obferved,  but  fubtraCt  their  fum  if  the  upper 
limb  was  obferved ;  the  fum  or  difference  will  be  the  ap¬ 
parent  altitude  of  her  centre. 

From  the  proportional  logarithm  of  the  moon’s  hori¬ 
zontal  parallax,  increafing  its  index  by  10,  fubtraCt  the 
log.  co-fine  of  the  moon’s  apparent  alt.  the  remainder 
will  be  the  prop’,  log.  of  the  moon’s  parallax  in  altitude, 
from  which  take  her  refraction.  The  difference  will  be  a 
correction,  which,  being  added  to  the  apparent  altitude, 
will  give  the  true  altitude  of  her  centre :  hence  the  zenith- 
diltance,  to  which  apply  her  declination,  and  you  will 
have  the  latitude, 
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The  moon’s  declination  is  fet  down  in  page  the  6th  of 
the  month  for  every  noon  and  midnight  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac. 

Therefore  find  the  declination  for  the  nearell  noon  and 
midnight,  both  before  and  after  the  reduced  time,  and 
take  the  difference.  Then,  from  Moore,  Tab.  XVIII. 
take  out  the  number  corresponding  to  the  hours  at  top, 
and  the  minutes  in  the  left-hand  column,  with  the  time 
at  Greenwich,  with  which  multiply  the  difference  ;  from 
the  produft  cut  off"  four  figures  from  the  right  hand;  the 
remainderis  a  correction  to  be  added  to  the  declination  if 
increafing,  but  fubtrafted  if  decreafing  ;  the  refult  will  be 
the  declination  at  the  given  time. 

Ex.  i.  Suppofe,  on  Oft.  16,  1813,  in  longitude  45 °weft, 
the  altitude  of  the  moon’s  lower  limb,  when  on  the  meri¬ 
dian,  fouth  of  the  obferver,  Ihould  be  6o°  4.3'  o",  the  eye 
being  23  feet  above  the  lea.  Required  the  latitude. 

The  longitude  450  weft  turned  into  time  equal  to  3 
hours,  and  the  correction  7m.  added  to  i8h.  7m.  the  time 
the  moon  pafies  over  the  meridian  on  the  given  day,  gives 


iSh.  54m.  time  at  Greenwich. 

Hor.  par.  58' 17"  P.  1,.  10-4897  Moon’s obf.  alt.  6o°43'  o" 
App.  alt.  Co0  54  L.co-fi.  9-6869  M.fem.di.  15  51  }  +  11  15 

- Dip  -  4  36  ) - 

Par.  in  alt.  ~  28  2 1  P.  L.  -8028  60  54  15 
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27  49  Cor.  of  the  Moon’s  alt.  -f  27  49 


Moon’s  dec.  midnight  i9°49'  N.  True  alt.  -  61  22  4 

Do.  at  noon  -  18  55  N.  90 


Diff.  in  12  hours  54  I9°49'  Zen.  dill.  28  37  56 

Then  54  X  by  *5750  gives  -  —  31 

Moon’s  dec.  at  reduced  time  19  18  19  18  oN 

Latitude  47  55  56 

Ex.  2.  Suppofe,  on  Dec.  6,  1813,  in  longitude  6o°  eajl, 
the  altitude  of  the  moon’s  upper  limb  fhould  be  obferved, 
when  on  the  meridian,  being  then  fouth,  540  30',  the  eye 
20  feet  above  the  fea.  Required  the  latitude. 

The  longitude  6o°  eafl  in  time  equal  to  4  hours,  lefs  the 
correftion  10m.  fubtrafted  from  nh.  10m.  the  time  the 
moon  pafies  over  the  meridian  on  the  given  day,  leaves 
till.  om.  time  at  Greenwich. 


Hor.par.  61'  21"  P.  L.  10-4675  Moon’s  obf.  alt. 

App.alt.540  18  o  co-fi.  9-7661  M.fem.di.  16' 44' 

— - - -  Dip  -  4  17 

Par.  in  alt.  35  48  P.  L.  *7014 
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35  7  Moon’s  correction  to  be  added 

Moon’s  dec.  at  noon  I4°22'N.  54  52  4.0  • 

Do.  at  midnight  -  16  18  N.  90 

1  56  14  22  Zen. dift.  35  7  20S. 

1  56— 116X  by -9167  gives  106— +  146  16  8  oN. 

Moon’s  dec.  at  reduced  time  16  8  Lat.  51  15  20 

Prob.  Given  the  apparent  time  of  the  tranfit  of  the 
moon’s  limb  over  the  meridian,  to  find  the  longitude  of 
the  place  of  obfervation. 

Rule.  Reduce  the  apparent  femidiameter  of  the  moon 
to  time,  by  Mackay’s  Tables  XXXIX.  and  XL.  which 
being  applied  to  the  apparent  time  of  tranfit  of  the  moon’s 
limb,  by  addition  or  fubtraftion,  according  as  the  weftern 
or  eaftern  limb  was  obferved  ;  the  fum  or  difference  will 
be  the  apparent  time  of  the  tranfit  of  the  moon’s  centre. 

From  the  right  afeenfion  of  the  moon  in  time  fubtraft 
that  of  the  fun  ;  the  remainder  will  be  the  approximate 
time  of  the  moon’s  paflage  over  the  meridian  of  Green¬ 
wich.  Now,  to  the  log.  of  the  difference  between  the 
change  of  the  moon’s  right  afeenfion  in  12  hours,  and 
that  of  the  fun’s  in  the  fame  time,  reduced  to  feconds, 
add  the  ar-co.  log.  of  the  difference  between  the  above 
quantity  and  43200",  and  the  log.  of  the  approximate 
time  in  feconds ;  the  natural  number  anfwering  to  the 
fum  of  thele  three  logs,  will  be  the  correction  in  feconds 
of  the  approximate  time  ;  which,  being  added  thereto, 
will  give  the  apparent  time  of  the  moon’s  paflage  over 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

From  the  p.  log.  of  the  difference  between  the  apparent 
times  of  tranfit  at  Greenwich  and  at  the  place  of  obferva¬ 
tion,  fubtraft  the  p.  log.  of  the  difference  between  the 
variations  of  the  right  afeenfions  of  the  fun  and  moon  in 
12  hours;  the  remainder  will  be  the  p.  log.  of  the  lon¬ 
gitude  of  the  place  of  obfervation  in  minutes  and  feconds, 
which  are  to  be  efteemed  degrees  and  minutes.  If  the 
time  of  tranfit  at  the  place  of  obfervation  is  earlier  than 
that  at  Greenwich,  the  longitude  is  eaft,  otherwife  it  is  weft. 

Ex.  July  2,  1792,  the  apparent  time  of  the  tranfit  of  the 
moon’s  weftern  limb  was  ioh.  43'  58".  Sought  the  longi¬ 
tude  of  the  place  of  obfervation. 


54°  3°'  o"' 
| —  12  27 

54  17  33; 


D ’s  R.  A.  at 
noon, 

0’s  R.  A.  at 
noon, 


} 


i6>>  58'  20" 

6  4.8  3o-4 


Approx,  time  10  9  49-6 


S’sR.A.  at |  6o  g,  „ 
noon,  J  -> 

]) ’s  R.  A.  atl 
midnight,  / 


17  30 


Vr.  J)  ’s  R.  A.  in  1211  31  40 
Vr.0’sR.  A.  in  1 2h  2  3-7 


Ap.  time  of  tran.  J 
J)  ’s  weftern  limb,J 


1  o1*  43'  58" 


5  ’s  equal  femidia.  +  1  9-7 

Incr.  femidia.  3-36 


Ap.  t.  of  tr.  ]) ’s  cen.  10  45  11*3 


Difference  -  -  -  -  -  29  36-5  =2  inti'-T,  -  log.  -  3-249516 

Conllant  quantity  ------  43200 


Difference  --------  41423-7  ar-co-log.  5-38275i 

Approximate  time  of  tranfit  -  ioh  9'  49"-6=36589-6  -  log.  -  4-563358 


Correction  -  -  -  -  -  -J-  26  9-0  -  1569-0  -  -  -  3-195625 


Appar.  time  of  tranfit  at  Greenwich.  10 
Appar.  time  of  tranfit  at  place  of  obferv.  10 

35 

45 

58-6 

ir3 

Difference  - 

Difference  of  varia.  R.  A.  ©  and  J)  in  i2h 

9 

29 

12*7 

3<5’3 

t  1 

I'2909 

O7839 

Longitude  ----- 

56° 

o' 

P.L. 

0.5070 

Which  is  weft,  becaufe  the  time  of  tranfit  by  obfervation  is  later  than  the  time  at  Greenwich. 

For  any  thing  further  on  the  theory  and  praftice  of  navigation,  and  for  various  ufeful  tables,  we  recommend 
the  reader  to  confult  Moore’s  Praftical  Navigator,  and  Mackay’s  Treatifes  on  Navigation  and  on  the  Longitude. 
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Navigation  Laws.  In  examining  the  reafon  of  com¬ 
merce’s  palling  fucceffively  from  the  Venetians,  Genoefe, 
and  Hans-towns,  to  the  Portuguel'e  and  Spaniards,  and 
from  thefe  again  to  the  Englilh  and  Dutch,  it  may  beefta- 
bliflied  as  a  maxim,  that  the  relation  between  commerce 
and  navigation,  or,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  fay  it,  their 
union,  is  fo  intimate,  that  the  fall  of  the  one  inevitably 
draws  after  it  the  other:  and  that  they  will  always  either 
flourilh  or  decline  together.  Hence  fo  many  laws,  ordi¬ 
nances,  ftatutes,  See.  for  its  regulation  ;  and  hence,  par¬ 
ticularly,  that  celebrated  a(l  of  navigation,  which  an  emi¬ 
nent  foreign  author  calls  the  “  Palladium,  or  tutelar 
deity,  of  the  commerce  of  England  which  is  too  im¬ 
portant  not  to  be  here  mentioned :  as  it  is  the  Handing 
rule,  not  only  of  the  Englifh  among  themfelves,  but  all'o 
of  other  nations  with  whom  they  traffic. 

Navigation- A  Bs  are  thofe  ftatutes  which  have  been 
palled  at  different  times  by  the  legiflature  of  this  country, 
for  the  proteflion  and  extenlion  of  navigation. 

But,  by  the  Navigation-Aft,  particularly  and  empha¬ 
tically  fo  called,  is  meant  the  ftatute  12  Charles  II.  c.  18. 
entitled  “  An  Aft  for  the  Encouraging  and  Increaling  of 
Shipping  and  Navigation.”  All  fubfequent  laws  on  this 
fubjefl  are  but  comments  on  this,  modifying  or  ex¬ 
plaining  its  different  regulations,  but  leaving  untouched 
its  general  and  fundamental  principles. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  foundnefs  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  navigation-afts  are  grounded ; 
the  neceffity  or  expediency  of  their  firll  enaflment;  the 
immediate  confequences  which  refulted  from  them  ;  the 
permanent  benefits  which  they  are  faid  to  have  bellowed 
on  this  country  ;  and  the  policy  of  their  continuance  on 
the  llatute-book ;  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  brief  and 
rapid  Iketch  of  thei^hiftory. 

The  firll  afl,  which  had  avowedly  and  exclufively  for 
its  objefl  the  augmentation  ofthe  navy  of  England,  was 
paffed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  By  the  Hat.  5  Rd.  II.  c.  3. 
it  was  enafted  that  none  but  the  king’s  liege  people  lhould 
fhip  any  merchandife  out  of,  or  into,  the  realm,  and  only 
in  Ihips  of  the  king's  liegeance,  on  pain  of  forfeiture. 
This  ftatute  was  palled  at  a  time  when  the  navy  was 
greatly  diminiffied  ;  but  its  effefls  do  not  appear  to  have 
anfwered  the  expefiations  of  the  legiflature  ;  for  by  the 
6  Rd.  II.  c.  8.  the  former  ftatute  was  greatly  modified, 
the  merchants  being, obliged  to  give  Englilh  Ihips  the  pre¬ 
ference  only  in  cafe  they  were  able  and  fufficient.  In 
1440,  the  decline  of  the  Engiifli  navy  was  again  com¬ 
plained  of;  and  the  commons  propofed  the  enactment  of 
a  law  of  fimilar  import  and  force  with  that  of  5  Rd.  II. 
c.  3.  but  it  was  rejefted  by  Henry  VI.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  however,  two  afts  were  palled  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  proteflion  of  Englilh  Ihipping,  viz. 
1  Hen.  VII.  c.  8.  (1485.)  and  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  10.  (1489.) 
Henry  VIII.  alfo  paffed  a  law  for  the  fame  purpofe  in  1 541 . 
32  Hen..  VIII.  c.  14.  In  Elizabeth’s  reign  (1562),  the 
carriage  by  fea  of  corn,  wine,  and  other  articles,  and  the 
taking,  curing,  and  carrying  by  fea,  of  fifli,  were  regu¬ 
lated  with  a  view  “  to  the  maintenance  and  increafe  of 
the  navy.”  And,  in  1593,  the  fame  fovereign  granted 
particular  privileges  in  cafes  where  goods  were  carried 
in  Englilh  veffels.  It  appears  from  Rymer’s  Fcedera, 
(xvii.  414.)  that  James  I.  in  the  commillion  of  enquiry 
which  he  iffued,  exprefsly  direfted  the  attention  of  the 
commiffioners  to  the  fame  fubjeft.  Thefe  laws,  however, 
were  either  evaded  or  relaxed,  for  Charles  I.  found  it 
neceffary  to  revife  and  confirm  them. 

We  art  now  arrived  at  that  ftatute,  which  is  juftly  re¬ 
garded  as  the  foundation  of  the  navigation-aft  of  Cha.  II. 
This  ftatute  was  palled  by  the  commonwealth-parliament 
on  the  9th  of  October,  1651.  In  the  year  preceding,  in¬ 
deed,  the  fame  parliament  had  Iketched  a  faint  and  rude 
outline  of  the  navigation-aft  5  the  fugar-iflands  Hill  ad¬ 
hering  to  Cha.  II.  the  ftatute  of  1650  prohibited  all  Ihips 
of  foreign  nations  from  trading  with  any  Englilh  plan¬ 
tations  without  licenfe  from  the  council  of  ftate.  The 
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ftatute  of  1651  arofe  partly  from  the  fame  caufe,  and 
partly  from  the  circumltance  that  the  Englilh  merchants 
ufed  to  freight  Dutch  Ihips  to  bring  home  merchandife 
from  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  as  they  could  be  had 
at  a  lower  rate  of  freight  than  native  Ihips.  Til!  this  afl 
paffed,  it  appears,  that,  notwithftanding  the  exillence  of 
former  unrepealed  afls  for  the  protection  and  increafe  of 
Engiifli  Ihipping,  all  nations  in  amity  with  England  actually 
did  import  into  England  what  commodities  they  pleafed-, 
and  in  what  Ihips  they  pleafed  ;  and,  as  the  Dutch,  at  that 
period,  were  the  principal  carriers  of  Europe,  moil  ofthe 
merchandife  imported  into  this  country  was  imported  by 
them.  The  law  of  1651  enafted,  that  no  commodities 
(colonial  or  of  any  other  defeription)  lhould  be  imported 
into  England,  unlefs  in  veffels  folely  owned,  and  com¬ 
manded,  and  principally  manned,  by  Englilh  fubjefls  3 
and,  where  the  commodities  were  foreign,  unlefs  they 
were  entirely  conveyed  in  fuch  veffels  from  the  place 
where  the  commodities  grew,  or  to  which  they  were 
ul'ually,  in  the  firll  inftance,  tranfported  by  fea.  There 
were  fome  peculiar  exceptions,  and  one  grand  and  general 
one ;  viz.  goods  originally  produced  in,  or  firll  tranfported 
by  fea  from,  an  European  ftate,  might  be  imported  thence 
into  England,  in  veffels  owned  by  the  fubjefls  of  that 
ftate.  The  title  of  this  afl  was  fuited  to  the  defign  which 
it  had  in  view  ;  it  was,  “  Goods  from  foreign  parts,  by 
whom  to  be  imported  (Scobeil’s  Afls,  1651.C.22.  p.  1 32.) 
and  the  confequence  was,  that  the  Dutch  were  cut  off 
from  the  carrying-trade  with  our  colonies,  and  their  im¬ 
portation  of  fifli  into  this  country  was  laid  under  great 
rellriflions  and  heavy  burdens. 

Before  the  paffingof  this  law,  great  jealoufy  exilted,  and 
frequent  difputes  had  taken  place,  between  this  country 
and  Holland;  thefe  were  greatly  increafed  and  embittered 
by  it.  Afling  in  conformity  with  it,  our  Ihips  of  war  in¬ 
filled  on  their  right  to  fearch  Dutch  veffels ;  and  in  feveral 
inftances  made  prizes  of  them,  where  they  found  that 
they  contravened  the  afl.  The  war  which  broke  out  in 
the  fubfequent  year,  and  which  was  carried  on  with  great 
rancour  and  obllinacy,  arofe,  partly  at  leaft,  from  the 
navigation-afl  of  1651. 

The  reftoration-parliament  were  fo  clearly  and  ftrongly 
convinced  of  the  neceffity  and  benefit  of  the  navigation- 
afl,  that  they  fanflioned  it,  firll  in  1660,  and  afterwards 
in  1662;  the  firll  of  thefe  ftatutes,  12  Charles  II.  c.  18. 
(as  has  been  already  obferved,)  is  that  which  is  emphati¬ 
cally  called  the  navigation-aB ;  and  its  principal  difpo- 
fitions  are  thus  fummed  up  by  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of 
Nations,  ii.  192. 

Firll.  All  Ihips,  of  which  the  owners,  mailers,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  are  not  Britilh  fubjefls,  are 
prohibited,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  fhip  and  cargo,  from 
trading  to  the  Britilh  fettlements  and  plantations,  or  from 
being  employed  in  the  coafting-trade  of  Great  Britain. 

Secondly.  A  great  variety  of  the  moll  bulky  articles 
of  importation  can  be  brought  into  Great  Britain  only, 
either  in  fuch  Ihips  as  are  above  deferibed,  or  in  Ihips  of 
the  country  where  thole  goods  are  produced,  and  of 
which  the  owners,  mailers,  and  three-fourths  of  the  mari¬ 
ners,  are  of  that  particular  country  ;  and,  when  imported 
even  in  Ihips  of  this  latter  kind,  they  are  fubjefl  to  double 
alien’s  duty.  If  imported  in  Ihips  of  any  other  country, 
the  penalty  is  forfeiture  of  Ihips  and  goods. 

Thirdly.  A  great  variety  of  the  moft  bulky  articles 
of  importation  are. prohibited  from  being  imported,  even 
in  Britilh  Ihips,  from  any  country  but  that  in  which  they 
are  produced,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  fhip  and  cargo. 

Fourthly.  Salt  fith  of  all  kinds,  whale-fins,  whalebone, 
oil  and  blubber,  not  caught  by  and  cured  on-board 
Britilh  veffels,  when  imported  into  Great  Britain,  are 
fubjeft  to  double  alien's  duty. 

This  aft  differed  from  that  of  1651  in  its  fecond  dr¬ 
afting  claufe,  which  did  not  permit  any  but  Englilh  fub¬ 
jefls  to  be  faflors  or  agents  in  Englilh  colonies.  Before 
this  time  the  Dutch  were  the  principal  faflors  or  agents 
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in  our  colonies;  and  tiie  third  ena&ing  claufe  fe cured 
the  Eaft-India,  Guinea,  and  Levant,  companies,  from 
foreign  fliipping. 

The  aft  14  Charles  II.  c.  i'x.  alfo  differed  in  fdme  re- 
fpefts  from  the  aft  12  Charles  H.  c.  18.  By  the  latter  it 
•was  Afiicient,  with  refpeft  to  the  veffel,  if  file  was  either 
owned  or  built  at  home  ;  while,  by  the  former  of  thele 
afts,  both  thele  circumftances  were  declared  indilpen- 
i’able. 

In  commercial  writers,  the  phrafes  “  enumerated  and 
non-enumerated  commodities”  frequently  occur;  thele 
expreflions  took  their  rife  from  the  navigation-aft.  Thole 
are  “  enumerated  commodities,”  which,  by' this  aft,  can¬ 
not  be  carried  from  the  colonies  to  any  foreign  parts, 
without  being  firft  unladen  in  Great  Britain.  Subfequent 
afts  of  parliament  have  enlarged  or  contrafted  the  number 
of  enumerated  commodities,  according  to  circumftances; 
and  one  general  exception  has  been  introducedjn  this 
branch  of  the  navigation-aft ;  as  fome  of  the  enumerated 
articles  are  permitted  to  be  carried,  by  a  direft  courfe,  in 
ihips  of  the  empire,  to  places  fouth  of  Cape  Finifterre. 

The  principal  objefts  which  the  navigation-aft,  12 
Charles  II.  c.  18.  had  in  view,  will  be  bell  explained  by 
its  preamble,  which  declares  it  to  be  palled,  “  not  only  for 
the  fake  of  employing  and  increaling  Englilh  fliipping 
and  feamen,  and  fecuring  a  vent  for  woollen  and  other 
manufactures ;  but  alfo  to  make  this  kingdom  a  ftaple  of 
the  commodities  of  thofe  plantations,  as  well  as  of  the 
commodities  of  other  countries,  for  the  Applying  them, 
(it  being  the  ufage  of  other  nations  to  keep  their  plan¬ 
tation-trade  to  themfelves  ;)  and  farther,  if  colonial  com¬ 
modities  Ihould  be  taken  from  any  part  but  the  planta¬ 
tions,  that  the  trade  of  them  would  thereby  in  a  great 
meafure  be  deferted  from  hence,  and  carried  elfewhere  ; 
his  majeity’s  cultoms  and  other  revenues  much  leffened  ; 
the  fair  trader  prejudiced;  and  this  kingdom  not  con¬ 
tinue  a  ftaple  of  plantation-commodities,  nor  that  vent, 
for  the  future,  of  the  viftual  and  other  native  com¬ 
modities  of  this  kingdom.” 

Britilh-built  (hips  are  declared  to  be  fuch  as  have  been 
built  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  or  the 
Ille  of  Man,  or  in  fome  colony  at  the  time  belonging  to 
Great  Britain  ;  any  ftiip  whatever,  taken  and  condemned 
as  lawful  prize,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  Britilh-built  ftiip. 
Ever  fince  the  navigation-aft  paffed,  furveyors  of  the  aft 
of  navigation  have  been  appointed  at  the  cuftom-houfe, 
whofe  duty  it  is  to  keep  a  regifter  of  all  Britilh-built 
ihips. 

Britifti  feamen  are  declared  to  be  fuch  as  are  natural- 
born  fubjefts  of  the  empire  ;  or  naturalized  by  aft  of 
parliament;  or  made  denizens;  or  become  fubjedts  by 
conqugft.  And,  by  33  Geo.  III.  c.  68.  foreign  feamen, 
who  fnall  ferve  three  years  in  the  Britifti  navy,  during 
the  time  of  war,  if  they  have  not  taken  the  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  a  foreign  ftate,  may  be  employed,  and  fliall  be 
eonfidered,  as  Britilh  feamen.  The  fame  ftatute  alfo  in¬ 
troduced  the  principal  modification  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  navigation-aft,  by  enafting  that,  from  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  war,  no  goods  lhall  be  exported  in  Britifti 
velfels,  tinlefs  the  mailers  and  three-fourths  of  the  crew 
were  Britifti ;  the  navigation-aft  not  interfering  with  the 
exportation  of  goods  from  Britifti  ports. 

With  refpeft:  to  the  confequences  which  immediately 
refiilted  from  the  navigation-aft,  there  are  different  ftate- 
ments.  At  firft  there  were  loud  complaints  that  we  had 
not  fliipping  enough  to  import  from  all  parts,  and  yet 
were  prohibited  from  getting  goods  and  fliipping  from 
foreigners ;  while,  immediately  before  the  palling  of  the 
navigation-aft,  the  complaint  had  been  that  our  Ihipping 
was  rotting,  and  our  mariners  had  gone  into  the  Dutch 
fervice.  Sir  Jolliua  Child,  who  publifhed  his  treatife  on 
trade  in  1668,  is  fo  decidedly  and  warmly  of  opinion  that 
the  navigation-aft  was  highly  beneficial  to  the  nation, 
that  lie  thinks  it  ought  to  be  called  Charta  Maritima ; 
and  in  another  place  he  obferves,  “  that  without  this  aft: 


we  had  not  now  been  owners  of  one-half  of  fhe  'ftiipfnng 
or  trade,  nor ‘Ihould  have 'employed  one-half  of  the  fea¬ 
men  we  do  at  !p'refent;”  while  fir  Roger  Coke,  in  his 
Difcourfe  of  Trade,  publiftied  1670,  aflerts,  “  that  in 'two 
years  after  the  navigation-aft  of  the  ftimp-parliatnent  in 
16-51,  the  building  of  ftiips  in  Ertgland  became  offe-tliird 
deafer  thah  before,  and  that  feamen’s  wages  bectffne  fo 
eXcefiively  dear,  that  We  have  wholly  loft  the  Mufcovy 
and  Greenland  trade,  whereby  we  gave  tile  Dutch  and 
other  nations  the  power  of  driving  the  trade  of  the 
world.” 

Tliefe  opinions  and  ftatements,  however,  may  be  re¬ 
conciled;  there  'can  be  no  doubt  that  the  firft  fefult  of 
the  navigation-aft  would  be  to  increafe  the  demand  for 
Britifti  feamen  and  flipping,  and  of  courfe  to  raife  the 
price  of  fliip-buildiiig,  feamen’s  wages,  and  the  rate  of 
freight.  This  increafed  demand  would,  in  time,  create 
an  increafed  fupply;  and,  though  the  rate  of  freight  pro¬ 
bably  did  not  come  down  fo  low  as  it  had  been  wlfen  the 
Dutch  were  allowed  to  be  our  carriers,  yet  the  imme¬ 
diate  very  great  rife  would  neceflarily  be  temporary.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  one  of  the  evils  com¬ 
plained  of  by  fir  Roger  Coke,  and  which  Hill  exills,  would 
not  have  been  produced  had  the  reftoration-parliament 
followed  exaftly  the  navigation-aft  of  the  long-parlia¬ 
ment.  By  the  latter,  liberty  was  allowed  to  purchafe 
ftiips  where  they  could  be  procured  cheapeff ;  fliip-build- 
ing  of  courfe  would  not  have  been  fo  much  railed  as  lir 
Roger  Coke  complains  ;  while  the  great  objeft  of  the  aft, 
the  increafe  of  feamen,  would  have  been  more  completely 
and  efteftualiy  fecured ;  fince,  if  ftiips  had  been  bought 
where  they  could  be  procured  cheapeff,  freights  would 
have  become  more  reafonable,  and  l'ailors  increafed  in 
confequence. 

There  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  the  navigation-aft 
has  been  beneficial  to  Great  Britain,  eonfidered  as  a  na¬ 
tion  dependent  for  her  fafety  and  well-being  on  her  ma¬ 
ritime  power,  as  that  it  has  been  prejudicial  to  her,  con- 
iidered  as  a  nation  purely  commercial.  The  manner  in 
W'hich  it  operates  then,  in  two  fuch  different  ways,  has 
already  been  pointed  out.  “  That  nation  (as  Adam 
Smith  well  obferves)  will  be  molt  likely  to  buy  cheap, 
when,  by  the  moft  perfeft  freedom  of  trade,  it  encourages 
all  nations  to  bring  to  it  the  goods  which  it  lias  occafion  * 
to  purchafe  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  it  will  be  moft  likely 
to  fell  dear,  when  its  markets  are  thus  filled  with  the 
greateft  number  of  buyers.”  Now,  the  navigation-aft 
direftly  and  exprefsly  difeourages  or  prevents  foreign 
nations  from  bringing  goods  into  Great  Britain  ;  and,  as 
the  fame  author  remarks,  “  if  foreigners  are  hindered 
from  coming  to  fell,  they  cannot  always  afford  to  come 
to  buy,  becaufe,  coming  without  a  cargo,  they  mufti  lofe 
the  freight  from  their  own  country  to  Great  Britain. 
By  diminiftiing  the  number  of  fellers,  therefore,  we  ne¬ 
ceflarily  diminifti  that  of  buyers,  and  are  thus  likely  not 
only  to  buy  foreign  goods  dearer,  but  to  fell  our  own 
cheaper,  than  if  there  was  a  more  perfeft  freedom  of 
trade.” 

Laftly,  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumllances  in  which  Great  Britain  is  at  prefent  placed, 
it  would  be  highly  impolitic  and  unfafe  to  alter  eflen- 
tialiy  the  navigation-laws.  She  ftands  now  more  in  need 
of  maritime  defence  than  flie  ever  did  ;  and  the  means  of 
that  maritime  defence  require  more  than  ever  to  be  pre- 
ferved  untouched  by  the  encroachments  of  foreign  na¬ 
tions  ;  fince,  if  the  navigation-aft  were  abrogated,  the 
operation  of  our  taxes  is  fucli,  that  foreign  Ihips,  in 
almoft  every  cafe,  would  be  able  to  carry  goods  at  a 
much  lower  rate  of  freight  than  our  own  fliip-owners 
could  do.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  be  qilef- 
tioned,  whether,  at  prefent,  the  regulation  of  the  long- 
parliament  fhould  not  be  adopted,  and  full  liberty  given 
to  purchafe  ftiips  wherever  they  could  be  found  cheapeff: 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  freight  would  thus  become 
more  reafonable,  and  confequently  the  great  objeft  of 
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the  navigation-laws  would  be  more  completely  anfwered, 
while  our  merchants  would  have  lefs  reafon  to  complain. 
If  this  alteration  were  made,  the  lofs  of  the  merchants 
would  be  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  ;  now  it 
is  only  partly  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  while,  by 
benefiting  at  the  lame  time  the  Ihip- builders,  that  benefit 
13  effentiaily  lelfened. 

Such  is  a  brief  hiftory,  and  general  view,  of  thofe  a6ls 
which  have  been  palled  for  encouraging  and  increafing 
fhipping  and  navigation.  But  it  may  be  proper  to  men¬ 
tion,  that  they  are  commonly  very  much  relaxed,  and  in 
fome  particular  cafes  entirely  done  away,  in  time  of  war; 
and  only  rigidly  and  uniformly  enforced  in  time  of 
peace. 

NAV'IGATOR,  f.  Sailor;  feaman;  traveller  by  water. 
— This  terrellrial  globe,  which  before  was  only  a  globe  in 
fpeculation,  has  lince  been  furrounded  by  the  boldnefs 
of  many  navigators.  Temple. 

Navigators  is  an  appellation  ufed  for  the  labourers 
who  work  at  canal-digging. 

NAVIGATORS'  I'SLANDS,  a  duller  of  illands  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean  ;  they  are  ten  in  number,  viz. 
Opoun,  Leone,  Fanfoue,  Maouna,  Oyolava,  Calinaffe,  Pola, 
Shika,  Oflamo,  and  Ouera.  The  feven  firlt  were  feen  by 
La  Peroufe,  but  of  the  fituation  of  the  other  three  he 
could  obtain  no  falisfaftory  account;  and  he  feems  to 
think,  that  Cocoa  and  Traitor’s  illands  might  be  two  of 
them,  though  fmall;  and  the  illand  of  Handfome  People 
the  other.  The  name  of  Navigators'  Illands  was  given 
them  by  Bougainville.  La  Peroufe  is  decidedly  of  opiaion, 
that  they  are  not  the  fame  with  thofe  difcovered  by  Rogge- 
wein,  and  by  him  called  Beaumont’s  Illands. 

“  Thefe  illands,”  fays  La  Peroufe,  “  form  one  of  the 
fineft  archipelagoes  in  the  South  Sea;  and  are  as  intereft- 
ing,  in  point  of  arts,  productions,  and  population,  as  the 
Society  and  Friendly  Illands,  of  which  the  Englifti  navi¬ 
gators  have  given  a  defcription  highly  fatisfadtory.  As 
to  the  moral  qualities  of  the  natives,  although  our  inter- 
courfe  was  but  of  a  moment’s  duration,  we  had  but  too 
much  reafon  to  be  acquainted  with  their  difpofition  ;  and 
we  have  no  hefitation  in  alferting,  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  endeavour  to  excite  the  fentiment  of  gratitude  in  their 
ferocious  minds,  which  are  only  to  be  refrained  by  fear. 
They  are  the  tailed  and  bell  made  people  we  have  yet  met 
with.  Their  ufual  height  is  five  feet  nine,  ten,  or  eleven, 
inches;  but  their  llature  is  lefs  allonilhing  than  the  co- 
loffal  proportions  of  the  different  parts  of  their  bodies. 
Our  curiofity,  which  often  led  us  to  meafure  them,  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  making  frequent  companions  of 
their  bodily  llrength  with  ours.  Thefe  comparifons  were 
not  to  our  advantage;  and  we  perhaps  owe  our  misfor¬ 
tunes  at  Maouna  to  the  idea  of  individual  fuperiority, 
refulting  from  repeated  trials.  Their  countenances  often 
appeared  to  exprefs  a  fentiment  of  difdain,  which  I  hoped 
t-o  deftroy  by  ordering  our  arms  to  be  ufed  in  their  pre¬ 
fence;  but  my  end  could  only  have  been  gained  by  di- 
redling  them  againll  human  victims;  for  otherwife,  they 
took  the  noife  for  fport,  and  the  trial  for  a  diverlion. 
Among  thefe  Indians  a  very  fmall  number  are  below  the 
height  indicated  above.  I  have,  however,  meafured  fe- 
veral  who  were  only  five  feet  four  inches,  but  thefe  are 
the  dwarfs  of  the  country  ;  and,  although  their  llature 
refembles  ours,  their  llrong  and  nervous  arms,  their 
bread  chells,  and  their  legs  and  thighs,  are  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  proportion. 

“  The  men  have  the  body  painted  or  tattooed,  fo  that 
any  one  would  fuppofe  them  clad.,  although  they  go  al- 
moft  naked.  They  have  only  a  girdle  of  fea-weeds  en¬ 
circling  the  loins,  which  comes  down  to  their  knees,  and 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  the  river-gods  of  fabulous 
hiftory,  whom  it  is  cullomary  to  depidl  with  rullies  round 
their  waift.  Their  hair  is  very  long:  they  often  twill  it 
round  their  heads,  and  thus  add  to  their  native  ferocity 
of  countenance,  which  always  expreffes  furprife  or  anger. 
The  leaft  difpute  between  them  is  followed  by  blows  of 
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Hicks,  clubs,  or  paddles;  and  often,  without  doubt,  cods 
the  combatants  their  lives.  They  are  almoft  all  covered 
with  fears,  which  can  only  be  the  confequence  of  their 
individual  quarrels.  The  llature  of  the  women  is  pro¬ 
portioned  to  that  of  the  men  :  they  are  tall,  (lender,  and 
not  without  grace;  but  they  lofe,  while  yet  in  their  prime, 
their  elegant  forms.  Among  a  great  number  of  women, 
that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  feeing,  I  obferved  three 
really  pretty.  Thegrofs  effrontery  and  indecency  of  the 
reft  rendered  them  fit  mothers  and  wives  for  the  ferocious 
beings  that  furrounded  us. 

“  Thefe  illanders  manufacture  very  fine  mats,  and  fome 
paper  Huffs.  I  remarked  two  or  three  of  them,  whom  I 
took  for  chiefs,  with  a  piece  of  cloth  tied  round  their 
waift  like  a  petticoat,  inftead  of  a  girdle  of  weeds:  it  is 
compofed  of  real  thread,  prepared  no  doubt  from  fome 
filamentous  plant  like  the  nettle  or  flax;  and  is  manu¬ 
factured  without  a  fhuttle,  the  threads-being  abfolutely 
laid  over  one  another  like  thofe  of  their  mats.  This  cloth, 
which  has  all  the  fupplenefs  and  folidity  of  ours,  is  very 
fit  for  the  fails  of  their  canoes,  and  appeared  to  us  far 
fuperior  to  the  paper  Hulls  of  the  Society  and  Friendly 
Illands,  which  they  manufaClure  alfo.  We  did  not  at 
firll  difeover  any  identity  between  their  language  and 
that  of  the  natives  of  the  Society  and  Friendly  Illands  of 
which  we  had  vocabularies ;  but  mature:-  examination 
convinced  us,  that  they  fpeak  a  dialed  of  the  fame  lan¬ 
guage.  It  appears  to  me  evident,  that  all  thefe  different 
nations  are  the  progeny  of  Malay  colonies,  which,  in 
fome  age  extremely  remote,  conquered  the  illands  they 
inhabit.  The  feudal  government  is  alfo  preferved  here, 
which  is  the  moll  proper  to  keep  up  a  ferocity  of  manners, 
becaufe  the  fmallelt  difputes  occafion  wars  of  village 
againll  village  ;  and  becaufe  wars  of  this  nature  are  con- 
duded  without  magnanimity  and  without  courage.  Sur- 
prifes  and  treachery  are  employed  by  turns;  and  in  thefe 
unfortunate  countries,  inftead  of  generous  warriors,  no¬ 
thing  is  to  be  found  but  bafe  affalfins.  The  Malays  are 
Hill  the  moll  perfidious  nation  of  Alia;  and  their  children 
have  not  degenerated,  becaufe  the  fame  caufes  have  led 
to  and  produced  the  fame  effeds. 

“  It  is  not  without  realon  that  M.  de  Bougainville 
has  named  them  the  Navigators.  They  do  not  go  fo 
much  as  from  one  village  to  another  on  foot,  but  perform 
all  their  journeys  in  canoes.  Their  villages  are  all 
fituated  in  creeks  by  the  fea-fide,  and  have  no  paths  ex¬ 
cept  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  The 
illands  we  vilited  were  covered  to  the  very  l'ummit  with 
fruit-trees,  on  which  wood-pigeons,  turtle-doves  of  green, 
red,  and  of  various  other  colours,  were  fitting.  We  law 
alfo  beautiful  parroquets,  a  fpecies  of  blackbird,  and  even 
partridges.  It  is  by  taming  birds,  that  the  natives  charm 
away  the  tedium  that  refults  from  their  idle  mode  of  life. 
All  their  houfes  were  full  of  wood-pigeons,  which  they 
bartered  with  us  by  hundreds:  they  alfo  fold  us  more 
than  300  gallinules,  of  the  mod  beautiful  plumage.  Thele 
illands  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  molt  probably  their 
population  is  in  proportion.  The  eaftern  ones,  Opoun, 
Leone,  and  Fanfoue,  are  fmall,  efpecially  the  laft  two, 
which  are  about  five  miles  in  circumference ;  but  Maouna, 
Oyolava,  and  Pola,  may  be  numbered  among  the  largelt 
and  moll  beautiful  of  the  South  Sea.”  Lat.  14.  20.  S, 
Ion.  169.  W.  See  Maouna,  vol.  xiv. 

NAVIG'EROUS,  ar'j.  [from  the  Lat.  navis,  a  ftiip,  and 
fero,  to  carry.]  Capable  of  bearing  a  lliip  or  veffel.  Scott. 

NA'VIS,  J.  [Latin.]  A  Ihip,  or  bark. 

NAVIS, ):  [in  old  records.]  The  nave  of  a  church; 
a  difli  to  hold  frankincenfe  before  it  was  put  into  the 
cenfer. 

NAV'ITY,  f.  [ navitas ,  Latin.]  Diligence.  Not  ufed. 
Hailey. 

NAUL,  a  fmall  town  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  on  the 
confines  of  the  county  of  Meath,  near  which  is  a  romantic 
glen,  overhung  with  rocks,  through  which  the  little  ftream 
runs  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  two  counties;  and 
7  2  over 
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over  this  glen  the  old  csdle  of  Naul  is  boldly  fituated  : 
iourteen  miles  north  of  Dublin. 

NAU'LAGE,  f.  [ naulage ,  Fr.  from  naulum,  Lat.]  The 
freight  of  palfengers  in  a  (hip. 

NAU'LUM,j!  among  the  Romans,  properly  fignified 
freight,  whence  it  is  uled  to  denote  a  piece  of  money  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  perfon  decealed,  to  pay  Charon  the 
ferryman  for  his  palfage:  this  piece  was  to  be  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  coin  of  the  emperor  then  reigning;  fo  that  from  it 
the  time  of  the  perfon’s  death  may  be  known. 

NAUMA'CHIA,  or  Nau'machy,  /  [ uaumachia ,  Lat.] 
A  mock  lea-fight : 

And  now  the  naumachie  begins, 

Clofe  to  the  furface.  Lovelace's  Luc.  Pofth.  1659. 

The  uaumachia  was  a  lliow  or  fpeflacle  very  frequent 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  reprefenting  a  fea-fight. 
Thefe  mock  fea-fights  are  fuppofed  to  have  originated  at 
the  time  of  the  fird  Punic  war,  when  the  Romans  firdin- 
drudted  their  men  in  the  knowledge  of  naval  affairs.  Af¬ 
terwards  they  were  intended  to  entertain  the  populace,  as 
well  as  to  improve  the  feamen.  They  were  often,  like 
other  Ihows,  exhibited  at  the  expenfe  of  individuals,  to 
increafe  their  popularity. 

In  thefe  fpeftacles  they  fometimes  drove  to  excel  each 
other  in  fwiftnefs  ;  and  fometimes  engaged  in  a  warlike 
manner.  The  naumachiae  of  Claudius,  indeed,  was  a 
moll:  favage  diverfion.  The  combatants  ufed  to  dedroy 
each  other  to  amufe  a  tyrant  and  a  cruel  mob.  As  they 
palTed  before  him,  they  ufed  this  melancholy  greeting, 
Ave  Imperator,  morituri  tefalntant.  The  emperor  replied, 
Avete  vos.  This  they  underdood  as  an  anfwer  of  kind- 
nefs,  and  a  grant  of  their  lives  ;  but  they  foon  difeovered 
that  it  proceeded  from  wanton  cruelty,  and  barbarous 
infenfibility.  In  the  time  of  Domitian,  fuch  a  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  velfels  engaged  as  would  have  nearly  formed  two 
regular  fleets  for  a  real  fight,  and  the  channel  of  water  was 
equal  in  magnitude  to  a  natural  river.  Heliogabulus  is 
reported  to  have  filled  the  channel  where  the  velfels  were 
to  ride  with  wine  indead  of  water.  Tritons  and  fea- 
monfters  were  frequently  exhibited  during  the  engage¬ 
ment.  Suetonius  and  Dio  Caffius  informs  us,  that  at  one 
of  thefe  lea  fights  of  Domitian  a  violent  Ihower  fell ;  the 
emperor,  however  continued  to  the  end  of  the  engage¬ 
ment,  often  changing  his  clothes,  nor  would  he  fuffer 
any  one  to  depart ;  and,  as  the  rain  continued  for  feveral 
hours,  many  were  feized  with  didempers,  and  fome  even 
died.  Suet.  cap.  4.  Dio.  lib.  lxvii. 

Naumachire  were  alfo  places  fitted  up  for  thefe  fhows  ; 
a  fort  of  circi,  or  amphitheatres,  with  feats  and  porticoes, 
&c.  There  were  feveral  of  them  at  Rome  ;  three  built  by 
Auguftus,  one  by  Claudius,  another  by  Domitian,  and 
another  by  Nero  ;  which  ferved  for  the  reverie  of  his  me¬ 
dals.  Claudius  ufed  the  Lake  Fucinus  as  a  naumachia. 

NAU'MBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  Eider:  fourteen  miles  wed- 
fouth-wed  of  Calfel,  and  thirty-fix  louth-wed  of  Gottin¬ 
gen.  Lat.  51.  15.  N.  Ion.  9.  7.  E. 

NAU'MBURG,  a  city  of  Saxony,  and  capital  of  a  bi- 
lhopric.  The  foundation  or  bilhopric  is  fituated  partly 
on  the  Saale  and  partly  on  the  Elder,  the  former  part  of 
it  being  wholly  furrounded  by  the  circle  of  Thuringia, 
and  the  latter  by  Thuringia  and  the  circle  of  Leipfic,  the 
principality  of  Altenburg,  and  county  of  Reufs.  The 
emperor  Otho  I.  founded  this  bilhopric  in  the  year  9S8, 
at  Zeitz  ;  and  though,  in  1029,  the  fee  w'.as  removed  to 
Nautnburg,  yet  all  the  canons  did  not  quit  Zeitz,  but 
there  dill  remained  a  collegiate  church.  Naumburg,  the 
bead  town  of  the  bidiopric,  lies  in  a  fertile  and  pleafant 
trail,  not  far  from  the  Saale,  which  in  thefe  parts  receives 
into  it  the  Unftrutt.  Naumburg  conlids  of  the  town  it- 
felf,  which  Hands  under  the  jurildiition  of  its  council, 
and  contains  a  fmall  citadel,  with  three  churches,  and  a 
town  fchool.  This  place  has  many  times  fudained  great 
damage  by  fire.  It  is  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Halle,  and 
eighty  wed  of  Drefden.  Lat.  51.  8.  N.  Ion.  11.  54.  E, 
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NAU'MBERG  am  BO'BER,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  Sagan,  on  the  Bober:  twelve  miles  north 
of  Sagan,  and  thirty-five  wed-north-wed  of  Gros  Glo- 
gau.  Lat.  51.  11. N.  Ion. 15.  27. E. 

NAU'MBURG  am  QUEI'SS,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  Jauer,  at  the  conflux' of  the  Ivenitz  and 
Queifs  :  thirty-four  miles  wed  of  Jauer,  and  feventy  ealt 
of  Drefden.  Lat.  51.  12.  N.  Ion.  15.  26.  E. 

NAU'MS,  a  lake  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Dron- 
tlieim  :  114  miles  north-north-ead  of  Drontheim. 

NAU'NA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  :  fifteen  miles 
fouth-wed  of  Spiritu  Santa. 

NAU'NHOF.  See  Nauenhof,  p.612. 

NAU'NTON,  a  village  of  Worceflerlhire,  north  of 
Penlhore  ;  with  a  very  ancient  church.—  SherrifPs  Naun- 
ton  is  a  hamlet  in  the  fame  parilh. 

NAU'NTON,  a  village  of  Glouceflerfliire,  in  the  pa- 
rifh  of  Cheltenham. — Another, -in  the  parilh  of  Winch- 
combe. 

NAU'NTON  (Sir  Robert),  a  datefman  and  hidorian  in 
the  feventeenth  century,  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  became  prodtor  and  public  orator  of  that  univerfity. 
He  attradled  the  notice  of  king  James  I.  in  a  fpeech 
to  him  at  Hinchinbroke  ;  and  was  brought  into  public 
employment.  He  rofe  to  the  offices  of  fecretary  of  date 
and  mafler  of  the  court  of  guardians,  which  he  filled  with 
great  reputation  for  prudence  and  integrity.  He  lod  his 
place  as  fecretary  in  1620,  through  the  difpleafure  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  nothing  further  is  recorded 
of  his  life.  He  wrote  a  work  intitled  “  Fragmentu  Re¬ 
galia,  or  the  true  Character  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
Favourites,”  1641,  4to.  and  re-publillied  with  Walling- 
ham’s  Arcana  Aulica.  It  is  regarded  as  a  faithful  and 
judicious  performance. 

NAV'OLOK,  a  cape  on  the  north-wed  coafl  of  Nova 
Zembla.  Lat.  76.  20.  N.  Ion.  54.  14.  E. 

NAVOO'K,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Me- 
cran  :  feventy  miles  wed-north-wed  of  Kelveh. 

NAUPAC'TUS,  or  Naupactum,  in  ancient  geogra¬ 
phy,  a  city  of  ZEtolia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus.  The 
w'ord  is  derived  from  vuvi ;  and  •xnyvvij.i,  becaufe  it  was 
there  that  the  Heraclidas  built  the  fird  Jhip  which  carried 
them  to  Peloponnefus.  It  fird  belonged  to  the  Locri 
Ozolas  ;  and  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  who  gave  it  to  the  Meflenians,  who  had  been 
driven  from  Peloponnefus  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  It 
became  the  property  of  the  Lacedaemonians  after  the 
battle  of  iEgofpotamos,  and  it  was  redored  to  the  Locri. 
Philip  of  Macedon  afferwai  ds  took  it,  and  gave  it  to  the 
Aitolians  ;  from  which  circumdance  it  has  generally  been 
called  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  their  country.  Lat.  38.  o.  N. 
Ion.  22.  20.  E. 

There  was  on  the  Ihore  a  temple  of  Neptune,  and  near 
it  a  cave  filled  with  oderings,  and  dedicated  to  Venus, 
where  widows  reforted  to  requed  new  hufbands  of  the 
goddefs.  Paufan.  lib.  x. 

NAU'PENT,  a  town  of  Hindoofian,  in  the  circar  of 
Gur.toor  :  eight  miles  fouth  of  Innaconda. 

NAUPHA'RAH,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  circar 
of  Cicacole  :  five  miles  north-ead  of  Tickely. 

NAtJ'PLIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the 
Argolides  on  the  Argolic  Gulf,  fouth-ead  of  Temenicum. 
This,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the  port  of  the  Argians  ; 
and,  in  the  time  of  Paufanias,  the  docks,  into  which  velfels 
retired,  were  vifible.  It  had  a  temple  of  Neptune,  and 
a  fountain  called  Canathe,  in  wdiich  Juno  is-faid  to  have 
bathed  every  year,  allufion  being  made  to  one  of  the 
myderies  of  this  goddefs.  Here  was  confecrated  the 
head  of  an  afs,  which  wasfculptured  on  a  done,  in  honour 
of  this  animal,  who,  by  breaking  off  the  under  branches 
of  a  vine,  which  thus  became  more  fruitful,  taught  the 
neceffity  of  trimming  the  vine. 

NAU'PLIUS,  in  fabulous  hidory,  a  fon  of  Neptune 
and  Amymone,  king  of  Eubcea.  He  was  the  father  of 
the  famous  Palamedes,  who  was  fo  unjudly  facrificed  to 
the  artifice  and  refentment  of  Ulyfles  by  the  Greeks  at  the 
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Trojan  war.  The  death  of  Palamedes  highly  enraged 
Nauplius;  and,  to  requite  the  injustice  of  the  Grecian 
princes,  he  endeavoured  to  debauch  their  wives,  and  ruin 
their  chara&ers.  When  the  Greeks  returned  from  the 
Trojan  war,  Nauplius  was  pleafed  to  fee  them  diftreffed  in 
a  dorm  on  the  courts  of  Euboea;  and,  to  make  their  dif- 
after  itill  more  univerfal,  he  lighted  fires  on  fuch  places 
as  were  furrounded  with  the  molt  dangerous  rocks,  that 
the  fleet  might  be  wrecked  upon  the  coaft.  This  had  the 
defired  effect;  but  Nauplius  was  fo  difappointed  when 
he  faw  Ulyfies  and  Diomedes  efcape  from  the  general  dif- 
trefs,  that  he  threw  liimfelf  into  the  fea.  According  to 
feme  mythologifts,  there  were  two  perfons  of  this  name  ; 
one  a  native  of  Argos,  who  went  to  Colchis  with  Jafon  ; 
he  was  fon  of  Neptune  and  Amymone.  The  other  was 
king  of  Eubcea,  and  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war. 

NAUPOR'TUS,  or  Nauportum,  in  ancient  geogra¬ 
phy,  a  town  on  a  cognominal  river,  towards  its  fource, 
in  Pannonia  Superior.  The  reafon  of  the  name,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pliny,  is,  that  the  fhip  Argo,  after  coming  up  the 
Danube,  the  Save,  and  the  Laubach,  was  thence  carried 
on  men’s  fhoulders  over  the  Alps  into  the  Adriatic. 
The  river  Nauportus  rifes  in  the  Alps,  near  Longaticum, 
at  the  diftance  of  fix  miles  from  the  town  Nauportum  ; 
which  was  a  colony  of  the  Taurifci,  a  people  on  the 
confines  of  Noricum.  Now  Upper  Laubach  in  Carinthia, 
on  the  river  Laubach.  Lat.  46.  28.  N.  Ion.  14.40.  E. 

NAUR,  a  fort  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Cau- 
cafus,  on  the  Malka  :  thirty-two  miles  eaft  of  Ekateri- 
nograd. 

NAUR'ZIM,  a  lake  of  Ruflla,  about  forty-eight  miles 
in  circumference.  Lat.  51.  50.  N.  Ion.  64.  44.  E. 

NAUS,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol :  fixteen  miles 
wert  of  Bolzano. 

NAU'SA,  a  town  of  South-America,  in  the  audience 
of  Quito:  thirty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Guayaquil. 

NAUSA'RY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  about  ten  leagues 
from  Surat,  of  fmall  extent,  but  containing  a  very  con- 
fiderable  cotton-manufadfory.  It  has  a  fort  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Mahrattas;  and  is  furrounded  with  pagodas, 
gardens,  and  beautiful  flower-plats.  In  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  this  town,  (he«onIy  animal  ufed  for  the  faddle 
is  the  ox. 

NAU'SCOPY, /’  [Greek.]  The  art  of  difeovering  lliips, 
See.  at  a  great  diftance  from.,  land.  M.  Bottineau,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Ifland  of  Bourbon,  in  1782,  laid  the  above 
difeovery  before  the  French  minifter,  M.  Caftries,  who 
defired  him  to  return,  and  continue  his  obfervations 
there  under  the  fuperintendance  of  the  government.  He 
had  engaged  that  not  a  Angle  fhip  fhould  arrive  at  the 
ifland,  without  his  having  lent  information  of  it  feveral 
days  before.  An  exaft  regifter  of  his  communications 
was  kept  in  the  fecretary’s  office,  and  it  appears  that  he 
was  wonderfully  accurate  ;  for  within  eight  months,  and 
in  62  reports,  he  announced  the  arrival  of  150  lliips. 
The  following  is  one  of  his  reports  :  “  On  the  20th  of 
Augurt,  1785,  I  difeovered,  by  examining  the  horizon, 
fome  veflels  at  the  diftance  of  four  days  fail  from  the 
ifland.  On  the  following  day  the  number  multiplied 
confiderably  to  my  fight ;  this  induced  me  to  fend  infor¬ 
mation  of  many  veflels  ;  but,  though  they  were  only  four 
days’  diftance,  I  neverthelefs  dated  that  no  fettled  time 
could  be  fixed  on  for  their  arrival,  as  they  were  detained 
by  a  calm.  From  the  20th  of  Auguft,  to  the  10th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  I  did  not  ceafe  to  announce  in  my  reports  the 
continuation  of  the  calm.  On  the  13th,  I  fent  word  that 
the  fleet  was  no  longer  becalmed,  and  that  it  would  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  ifland  within  forty-eight  hours.  Accordingly, 
to  the  furprife  of  the  whole  ifland,  M.  de  Regniers  fleet 
arrived  at  Port  Louis  on  the  1 5th.  The  general  aftonifh- 
ment  was  greatly  increafed,  when  it  was  known  that  this 
fleet  had  been  becalmed  fince  the  20th  of  Auguft  (twen¬ 
ty-three  days)  near  Rodriguez  Iflands,  which  was  pre- 
pifely  the  diftance  that  I  had  pointed  out  in  my  reports.” 
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Injuftice  to  M.  Bottineau’s  extraordinary  talent,  it  ought 

to  be  obferved,  that  it  was  neither  by  the  undulation  of 
the  waves,  fubtilty  of  fight,  nor  the  ufe  of  glades,  that  he 
made  fuch  accurate  reports;  and,  at  the  time  that  he  an¬ 
nounced  the  proximity  of  the  fhip  to  be  within  a  day’s 
fail,  a  perfon  placed  on  a  commanding  height  could  not 
djfcern  it.  The  information  conveyed  by  M.  Bottineau 
difconcerted  all  the  attempts  of  the  Englifh  cruifers  to  in¬ 
tercept  the  fhipping  in  thofe  feas,  and  deftined  for  that 
ifland,  during  the  time  he  continued  his  obfervations, 
which  was  until  the  return  of  peace  rendered  them  of 
lefs  importance. 

All  the  explanation  this  gentleman  has  chofen  to  give 
is  as  follows  :  “  This  knowledge  is  not  derived  either 
from  the  undulation  of  the  waves,  or  from  the  fubtilty 
of  fight,  or  from  any  particular  fenfation  ;  but  merely 
from  obfervation  of  the  horizon ,  which  difeovers  figns 
indicating  the  proximity  of  fliips  or  of  land.  On  the  ap¬ 
proximation  of  a  fhip  toward  the  land,  or  towards  another 
fhip,  there  appears  in  the  atmofpherea  meteor  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  nature,  viiible  to  every  one  without  any  painful  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  not  by  any  kind  of  accident  that  this  me¬ 
teor  appears  under  thefe  circumftances  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  neceflary  refult  of  the  approximation  of  one  veffel 
towards  another,  or  towards  the  land.  The  exiftence  of 
the  meteor,  and  the  knowledge  of  its  different  modifica¬ 
tions,  are  what  conftitute  the  certainty  and  the  precifion 
of  my  information.  If  I  am  afked,  how  it  is  poffible 
that  the  approach  of  a  fhip  towards  land  fhould  give  birth 
to  any  meteor  whatfoever  in  the  atmofphere,  and  what 
connexion  there  can  be  between  two  objedls  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  each  other  ?  I  reply,  that  I  am  not  obliged 
to  give  an  account  of  the  hows  and  the  wherefores ;  that  It 
is  fufficient  for  me  to  have  difeovered  the  fa<51,  without 
being  obliged  to  account  for  its  principle.”  The  writer 
concludes,  by  defiring  to  be  called  on  for  experimental 
proofs,  and  by  promifing  in  future  a  complete  treatife  of 
Naufcopy,  with  maps,  plates,  See.  This  complete  treatife , 
as  far  as  we  know,  has  not  yet  been  publifhed,  nor  do  we 
expedl  ever  to  fee  fuch  a  treatife  on  the  fubjedt  as  will  fa- 
tisfy  the  minds  of  thofe  who  are  perfuaded  that  every  ef¬ 
fect  muft  have  an  adequate  caufe.  The  whole  feems  to  be 
the  work  of  fancy. 

NAU'SEA,  /.  [Lat.  vavlnx,  Gr.  from  vav;,  a  fhip.]  Sea- 
ficknefs  ;  any  ficknefs. — The  ficknefs  and  naufea,  ufiual  in 
other  cafes  of  the  like  nature,  being  marvelloufly  in  this 
transferred  to  the  by-ftanders.  Dodfley. 

NAU'SEA  (Frederic),  a  learned  German  prelate  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  who  took  the  furname  of  Blanci- 
campianus.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  time  or  place  of 
his  birth  or  education  ;  but  the  firft  account  which  we 
have  of  him  ftates,  that  he  applied  to  the  ltudy  of  the  law 
and  divinity  with  great  fuccefs,  and  acquired  a  high  cha- 
radter  for  erudition,  as  well  as  by  his  zealous  defences  of 
the  catholic  dodfrine  and  difeipline  againft  the  proteftants. 
He  preached  at  Mentz  for  fome  time  with  great  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  and,  the  fame  of  his  eloquence  having  reached  the 
court  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  at  Vienna,  he  was  called 
to  officiate  there  before  that  monarch.  So  acceptable 
were  his  fervices  to  the  emperor,  that  in  the  year  1541, 
on  a  vacancy  taking  place  in  the  fee  of  Vienna,  he  pro¬ 
moted  our  author  to  that  dignity.  In  1552,  he  was  de¬ 
puted  to  attend  the  council  of  Trent,  and  died  in  that 
city  in  the  fame  year.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  An  Ex- 
polltion  of  the  Books  of  Tobit  and  Judith.  2.  A  Para- 
phrafe  on  the  Gofpel  of  St.  Matthew.  3.  An  Expofltion 
of  the  Twelve  Articles  of  the  Creed.  4.  Poftils  and 
Homilies  on  all  the  Gofpels  of  the  Year.  5.  An  Expli¬ 
cation  of  the  Decalogue.  6.  Paraphrafes  on  thefeventh, 
eighth,  and  nineteenth,  Pfalms.  7.  A  Difcourfe  on  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  8.  Four  Books  concerning  the  End  of 
the  World.  9.  Three  Books  concerning  the  Final  Ad¬ 
vent  of  Jefus  Chrift.  10.  Four  Centuries  of  Homilies, 
printed  at  Mentz  in  1534.  11.  Five  Books  on  Councils, 

Leipfic,  15383  and  a  multitude  of  controverlial  works. 

A  col- 
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A  colleftion  of  the  whole  was  publifhed  at  Cologne  in 
i6j6.  In  the  year  1550,  a  very  curious  colledlion  of 
“  Letters,”  written  to  him  by  different  perfons,  was  pub- 
lilhed  at  Bafil,  in  folio,  which  ferve  to  throw  light  on  the 
hiftory  of  the  times,  and  furnifli  us  with  numerous  in- 
terefting  anecdotes.  Dupin’s  judgment  of  this  prelate’s 
works  is,  that  “  they  are  well  adapted  to  the  inftruftion 
of  the  people,  with  refpedl  both  to  morality  and  doc¬ 
trine.” 

To  NAU'SEATE,  v.  n.  [from  navfeo,  Lat.]  To  grow 
fqueamiffi  ;  to  turn  away  with  difguft. — We  are  apt  to 
naufeate  at  very  good  meat,  when  we  know  that  an  ill 
cook  did  drefs  it.  Bp.  Reynolds  on  the  Pajpons. 

To  NAU'SEATE,  v.  a.  To  loath  ;  to  rejedt  with  dif¬ 
guft. — While  we  (ingle  out  feveral  difhes,  and  reject 
others,  the  feledlion  feems  arbitrary;  for  many  are  cry’d 
up  in  one  age,  which  are  decryed  and  naufeated  in  another. 
Brown. 

Old  age,  with  filent  pace,  comes  creeping  on, 

Navfeates  the  praife  which  in  her  youth  (lie  won, 

And  hates  the  mufe  by  which  (lie  was  undone.  Dryden. 

To  frrike  with  difguft. — Me  let  go  his  hold  and  turned 
from  her,  as  if  he  were  naufeated ,  then  gave  her  a  la(h 
with  bis  tail.  Swift. 

NAU'SEATIVE,  adj.  Naufeous.  Bailey. 

NAU'SEOUS,  adj.  Loathfome ;  diftguilful  ;  regarded 
with  abhorrence. — Food  of  a  wholefome  juice  is  pleafant 
to  the  tafte  and  agreeable  to  the  (tomach,  till  hunger  and 
third  be  well  appealed,  and  then  it  begins  to  be  lefs  plea¬ 
fant,  and  at  laft  even  navjeous  and  loathfome.  Ray. 

Thofe  trifles,  wherein  children  take  delight, 

Grow  vaij'cous  to  the  young  man’s  appetite  : 

And  from  thofe  gaieties  our  youth  requires 
To  exercife  their  minds,  our  age  retires.  Denham. 

NAU'SEOUSLY,  ado.  Loathfomely  ;  difguftfully. — 
This,  though  cunningly  concealed,  as  well  knowing  how 
naufeovfy  that  drug  would  go  down  in  a  lawful  monarchy, 
which  was  preferibed  for  a  rebellious  commonwealth,  yet 
they  always  kept  in  referve.  Dryden. 

Their  fatire’s  praife ; 

So  naufeovfy  and  fo  unlike  they  paint.  Garth's  Difp. 

NAU'SEOUSNESS,  f.  Loathfomenefs  ;  quality  of  raid¬ 
ing  difguft. — The  navjeovfnefs  of  fuch  company  difgufts  a 
reafonable  man,  when  he  fees  he  can  hardly  approach 
greatnefs  but  as  a  moated  caftle ;  he  mull  firft  pafs  through 
the  mud  and  filth  with  which  it  is  encompaffed.  Dryden' $ 
Aurcngzebe. 

NAUSIC'AA,  a  daughter  of  Alcinous  king  of  the 
Fhaeaceans.  She  met  Ulyfles  (hip-wrecked  on  her  father’s 
coafts,  and  it  was  to  her  humanity  that  he  owed  the  kind 
reception  he  experienced  from  the  king.  Homer.  Od.  vi. 
JJygin.  fab.  1.26. 

IMAUSIM'ENES,  an  Athenian,  whofe  wife  loft  her 
voice  from  the  alarm  (he  received  in  feeing  her  fon  guilty 
of  inceft. 

NAUSITH'OUS,  a- king  of  the  Phxaceans,  father  to 
Alcinous.  He  was  fon  of  Neptune  and  Peribcea.  Hefiod 
makes  him  fon  of  Ulyfles  and  Calypfo. 

NAUS'SA,  a  feaport-town  fituated  in  a  bay  on  the 
north-eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Paros,  which  was  fortified 
by  the  Ruffians  when  they  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago. 

NAUSTATH'MUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  port  of 
Sicily.  P/in.  1.  iii.  c.  8.— Alfo,  a  port  of  Africa,  in  the 
Pentapolis,  according  to  Ptolemy,  placed  by  Mela  in  the 
Cyrenaica. — Alfo,  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indus. 
- — Alfo,  a  port  of  A(ia,'in  the  environs  of  the  Troade,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Strabo. 

NAU'STEDAL,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
.Bergen  :  fever.ty  miles  north  of  Bergen. 

NAUTA'CA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Alia, 
in  Sogdiana.  Arrian.  1.  iii. 
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NAU'TAN,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  :  thirty 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Gooracpour. 

NAUTAPOO'L,  a  town  of  Bengal:  feven  miles  fouth 
of  Burwah. 

NAU'TIC,  or  Nautical,  adj.  [ nautiens ,  Lat.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  failors. — He  elegantly  (hewed  by  whom  he  was 
drawn,  which  depainted  the  nautical  compafs  with  ant 
magnes,  aut  magna.  Camden. 

How  did  thy  fenfes  quail, 

Seeing  the  (bores  fo  fwarm’d,  and  round  about 
Hearing  confufed  (houtings  of  the  nautick  rout ! 

Favjhaiv's  Poems  1676. 

NAU'TILUS,  f.  [Latin.]  A  (hell-fiffi  furniffied  with 
fomething  analogous  to  oars  and  a  fail.  It  is  the  Argo- 
nauta  argo,  or  paper  nautilus ;  fee  Conchology,  vol.  v. 
p.  24. 

Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  fail, 

Spread  the  thin  oar  and  catch  the  driving  gale.  Pope. 

NAU'TILUS,  f.  in  helminthology,  a  genus  of  teftaceous 
worms.  Generic  charadlers — Animal  a  kind  of  fepia : 
(hell  univalve,  divided  into  feveral  compartments,  com¬ 
municating  with  each  other  by  an  aperture.  This  genus, 
which  is  fometimes  confounded  with  the  Argonauta,  or 
paper  nautilus,  on  account  of  the  (imilarity  of  their 
names,  contains  the  mod  beautiful  of  all  (hells.  Itcon- 
fifts  of  thirty-two  fpecies,  feveral  of  which  are  found  foffil, 
particularly  the  fpecies  called  belemnita ;  which  in  Eng¬ 
land  received  anciently  the  name  of  thundeiflone,  from  a 
notion  that  they  are  thunderbolts,  and  generally  to  be 
found  after  a  dorm.  Modern  improvements  in  natural 
hiftory  and  mineralogy  have  completely  removed  thefe 
vulgar  errors.  Many  (mall  fpecies  of  nautilus  are  found 
on  the  ffiores  of  Great  Britain. 

I.  Spiral,  rounded,  with  contiguous  Whorls. 

1.  Nautilus  pompilius  :  aperture  of  the  (hell  heart- 
(liaped,  with  obtufe  and  fmooth  whorls.  This  fpecies  is 
found  in  the  Indian  and  African  Oceans ;  it  is  fometimes 
very  large,  and  finely  variegated  with  brown  flexuous 
ftreaks,  (pots,  and  marks  under  the  outer  covering,  which 
is  white.  Within  it  is  of  a  moft  beautiful  pearly  glofs. 
Of  this  (lie  11  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft  make  drinking- 
cups.  See  the  article  Conchology,  vol.  v.  p.  23.  and 
Plate  II.  III. 

2.  Nautilus  fcrobiculatus :  about  the  fame  (ize,  and 
marked  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  as  N.  pompilius  ;  but 
the  fpire  is  not  enveloped  by  the  outer  whorl,  and,  more 
in  the  manner  of  Helix  cornea,  forms  an  umbilicated 
concavity  on  each  fide  of  the  (hell.  KLaemmerer  and  Dr. 
Solander  place  it  as  a  feparate  fpecies  ;  and  the  depreffed 
fpire  at  the  centre  fo  much  increafes  its  refemblance  to  a 
Cornu  Ammonis,  that  Knorr  calls  it  the  only  one  of  the 
tribe  which  has  been  difeovered  in  a  recent  (late.  It  is  a 
very  fcarce  and  valuable  (hell.  Dillwyn's  Catalogue  of  Re¬ 
cent  Shells,  1817. 

3.  Nautilus  calcar:  aperture  of  the  (hell  linear;  the 
whorls  have  elevated  joints.  It  is  found  on  Sheppy- 
ifland ;  is  minute,  white,  and  opaque. 

4.  Nautilus  crifpus  :  aperture  of  the  (hell  femicordate ; 
joints  of  the  whorls  crenate.  This  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  of  Sheppey-ifland,  and  is.  very  minute. 
Independently  of  the  (pecific  charadler  juft  given,  the  (hell 
is  opaque,  white,  umbilicate  on  each  fide,  granulate  and 
marked  with  flexuous  Arise;  the  back  is  carinate;  the 
ftyphon  central,  and  the  chambers  a  little  infiefted  in  the 
middle. 

5.  Nautilus  beccarii :  aperture  of  the  (hell  obovate,  the 
whorls  twilled  with  deep  joints.  There  is  a  variety,  of 
which  the  (hell  is  compreffed,  with  a  linear  aperture  and 
contiguous  whorls  marked  with  the  elevated  ftrise  ;  many- 
rayed.  This  is  found  on  the  ffiores  of  many  countries. 
The  (hell  is  depreffed,  minute;  of  a  fine  pellucid  crim- 
Ibn  while  .the  fifli  is  alive,  but  of  a  dull  white  when  dead- 

6.  Nau- 
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6.  Nautilus  lsevigatulus  :  (hell  fpiral,  with  fmooth 
joints.  This  fpecies  is  found  at  Sandwich,  and  is  very 
minute.  The  (hell  is  femi-pellucid,  white,  and  glofl'y. 

7.  Nautilus  depreffulus  :  (hell  fpiral,  flightly  umbili- 
Cated  on  each  fide,  with  many  deprefled  joints.  Found 
at  Reculver;  is  minute  and  very  rare.  The  (hell  is  opaque 
and  white. 

8.  Nautilus  umbilicatulus  :  (hell  fpiral,  umbilicate,  with 
fpiral  joints.  It  is  found  at  Sandwich  ;  is  white,  opaque, 
and  minute.. 

9.  Nautilus  craffulus:  (hell  fpiral,  thick,  umbilicate  on 
each  fide,  with  fine  joints.  It  is  found  at  Reculver;  is 
very  rare,  white,  opaque,  and  minute. 

10.  Nautilus  lobatulus  :  (hell  fpiral,  lobate,  the  fpires 
rounded  on  one  fide  and  deprefled  on  the  other.  It  is 
found  at  Whitftable  ;  is  minute,  white,  and  opaque. 

11.  Nautilus  carinatulus  :  (hell  oblong,  carinate,  with 
a  narrow  oval  aperture.  It  is  found  at  Sandwich  ;  and  is 
rare,  minute,  white,  and  opaque. 

11.  Nautilus  fubarcuatulus  :  (hell  a  little  bending,  with 
raifed  joints.  It  is  found  at  Sheppey  ;  minute,  opaque, 
and  brown. 

13.  Nautilus  Balticus :  (hell  white,  convex,  with  a 
linear  aperture  ;  firft  whorl  far  exceeding  the  others  in 
fize.  It  inhabits  the  Baltic,  adhering  to  the  roots  of  fuci ; 
it  refembles  the  M.  beccarii ;  the  fliell  is  fometiir.es  po- 
lifhed  and  opaque  ;  frequently  pellucid. 

14.  Nautilus  helicifes  :  whorls  of  the  (hells  concealed. 
This  is  found,  in  a  fofiil  (late,  on  St.  Peter’s  Mountain 
at  Maeftricht,  and  is  very  (mall;  the  (hell  is  fometimes 
convex,  fometimes  deprefled,  fmooth,  or  (triate. 

15.  Nautilus  rugofus  :  apertures  of  the  (hell  linear; 
whorls  corpprefied,  with  thickened  margins.  It  inhabits 
the  Southern  Ocean  ;  is  very  final  1,  white,  fomewhqt  de¬ 
prefled;  the  internal  divifions  a  little  prominent  out¬ 
wardly,  and  appearing  liketranfverfe  wrinkles. 

16.  Nautilus  umbriicatus  :  aperture  of  the  fliell  com¬ 
prefied  and  linear  ;  the  whorls  are  comprefied  ;  the  um¬ 
bilicus  concave.  It  is  found  in  Croatia  ;  is  minute,  ob¬ 
liquely-jointed,  with  tranfverfe  grooves,  anfwering  to 
the  divifions  within,  particularly  at  the  keel. 

II.  Spiral,  rounded,  with  feparated  whorls. 

17. - Nautilus  fpicula :  aperture  of  the  (hell  orbicular, 

whorl  cylindrical.  It  inhabits  the  American  and  Indian 
Oceans;  and  is  about  an  inchin  diameter.  It  is  wbitilh 
and  (hining  within,  like'mother-of-pearl  ;  it  is  orbicular, 
the  whorls  gradually  decreafing  inwards,  the  firit  a  little 
ftraight  ;  the  fiphon  is  contiguous  to  the  wails  of  the 
(hells.  j  f 

18.  Nautilus  Spengleri :  fliell  fmooth,  with  four  conic 
tubercles.  It  inhabits  India;  and  is  very  finall. 

19.  Nautilus  unguiculatus :  (hell  diaphanous,  the  mid- 
tile  partitions  protuberant  outwards  ;  the  furface  has  flx 
conical  tubercles.  It  inhabits  India;  and  is  very  minute, 
thin,  white,  polifhed,  and  (lightly,  ribbed. 

Ill,  Elongated  and  ftraightifli. 

2.0.  Nautilus  femilituus :  fliell  incurved,  fpiral  at  the 
tip;  the  whorls  contiguous.  It  inhabits  Croatia ;  is  mi¬ 
nute  and  convex  ;  the  partitions  appearing  outwardly, 
fometimes  umbilicate. 

21.  Nautilus'  lituus :  (hell  fub-conic,  with  globular  divi¬ 
fions  growing  gradually  lefs  ;  the  tip  is  incurved  and 
fp,iral.  It  is  found  in  the  Red  Sea  ;  frequently  in  a  fofiil 
ftate. 

22.  Nautilus  obliquus:  (hell  ftraight,  with  a  flight  cur¬ 
vature  ;  the  divifions  are  obliquely  ftriate.  It  inhabits 
the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic. 

23.  Nautilus  raphaniftrum  :  (hell  fuh-cylindrical,  with 
thick  divifions  marked  with  twelve  elevated  (hire;  the 
fiphon  is  central  and  regular. 

24.  Nautilus'  raphanus  :  (hell  jointed,  the  divifions 
thick,  with  feventeen  elevated  ftricS  ;  fiphon  fub-lateral 
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and  oblique.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Adri¬ 
atic,  and  is  very  minute. 

25.  Nautilus  granum  :  fliell  ovate-oblong,  with  thick 
divifions  marked  with  eight  interrupted  elevated  (trite; 
fiphon  oblique.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
diftinguiflied  from  the  laft  in  having  (trite  at  the  point  of 
the  divifions  a  little  contrafted. 

26.  Nautilus  radicula :  (hell  oblong-ovate,  with  thick 
glabrous  divifions.  Inhabits  the  Adriatic. 

27.  Nautilus  fafcia ;  (hell  with  ftriate  divifions  and 
fmooth  elevated  joints.  Found  in  the  Adriatic. 

28.  Nautilus  inequalis :  (hell  cylindrical,  with  eight 
divifions;  the  fecond  and  third  very  (hort;  the  aperture 
margined. 

29.  Nautilus  fiphunculus  :  (hell  fmooth,  with  cylindri¬ 
cal  remote  divifions  ;  the  joints  tapering  and  cylindrical. 
Inhabits  the  feas  about  Sicily,  and  is  found  adhering  to 
coral  rocks. 

30.  Nautilus  legumen  :  fliell  comprefied, ‘  jointed,  and 
margined  at  one  end  ;  the  fiphon  is  lateral.  It  inhabits 
the  Adriatic. 

31.  Nautilus  orthocera  :  whorls  of  the  (hell  with  cari¬ 
nate  (trial.  It  inhabits  the  Ocean,  and  is  frequently 
found  foflile. 

32.  Nautilus  belemnita,  the  thunder-ftone :  fliell  equal, 
fmooth,  conic,  and  acute.  It  is  found  in  a  foflil  (late  in 
moft  parts  of  Europe,  and  has  derived  its  Engliflt  name 
from  a  notion  that  it  is  a  thunder-bolt,  and  never  found 
but  after  a  dorm.  The  (hell  varies  in  fize  from  half  an 
inch  to  eight  inches;  it  is  conical,  a  little  trhnfparent. 
and,  when  burnt  or  rubbed,  (inells  like  rafped  horn. 

NAUTPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal,  on  the  Coofah  : 
thirty-fix  miles  north-north-weft  of  -Purneah.  Lat.  26. 
18..N.  Ion.  37.  14.  E. 

NA'VUK,  a  town  of  Perfia,.in  the  province  of  Mecran  : 
eighty  miles  Couth  of  Arokhage,  and  250  north-north- 
eaft  of  Kidge. 

NA'VY,  f.  [navis,  Lat.  a  (hip.]  An  aflemblage  of  (hips, 
commonly  (hips  of  war;  a  fleet. — Levy  money,  and  return 
the  fame  to  the  treafurer  of  the  navy  for  his  majefty’s 
ufe.  Clarendon. 

The  narrow  feas  can  fcarce  their  navy  bear. 

Or  crowded  veflels  can  their  foldiers  hold.  Drydeft. 

Upon  the  rife  and  progrefs,  and  vaft  Importance,  of 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  we  have-fpoken  under  that 
article,  vol.  viii.  p.  816-18.  and  feveral  other  particulars, 
with  a  ftatement  of  our  naval  ftrength  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  will  be  found  under  the  article  Eng¬ 
land,  vol.  vi.  p.  801,  2. 

About  the  year  1793,  a  practice  got  footing  in. the  navy 
of  rating  (hips  at  a  certain;  number  of  guns,  while  their 
real  complement  exceeded  that  nominal  amount.  This 
fyftem,  though  introduced  without  any  defign  of  decep¬ 
tion,  gave  occafiorr  to  foreign  nations  toaccule  us  of  mif- 
reprefentation  ;  as  when  we  dated  that  a  Britifh  frigate  of 
38  guns  had  taken  a  foreign  frigate  of'44,  when,  in  fact, 
the  Britilh  frigate  was  of  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  force. 
Whence  this  practice  arofe  we  cannot  tel! ;  •  but  it  was  not 
confined  to  us.  The  American  (hip  Prefident  had  55 
guns  mounted  on  the  day  of  her  capture,  though  (he  was 
rated  at  only  44.  In  the  Britifh  navy  this  practice  will 
no  longer  continue  ;  for  it  was  ordered  in  the  year  1817, 
that  the  rule  which  prevailed  prior  to  1793  (hall  be  re¬ 
vived,.  and  in  future  all  his  majefty’s  (hips  will  be  rated 
at  the  number  of  guns  and  carronades  which  they  actu¬ 
ally  carry  on  their  decks,  quarter-decks,  and  forecafides. 
We  fincerely  rejoice  in  this  regulation;  for  the  navy  of 
England  (lands  upon  a  bafis  too  broad  and  unafiailable 
to  require  the  aid  of  any  little  evafive  tricks ;  (he  can- 
never  want  them  as  palliations  for  defeat,  and  (he  (hauld 
difdain  them  asblqts  which  tarnilh  Her  conquefts. 

Peace  being  now  confidered  hs  firmly  eftabliflied,  a  new 
.  (bale  of  pay  and  half-pay  was  made  out  for  the  army  and 
8  A  navy," 
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navy,  as  veil  to  Ihow  the  fenfe  entertained  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  exertions  of  both  fervices  during  the  war, 
as  permanently  to  meet  the  advance  which  progreflively 
takes  place  in  the  price  of  all  the  necefi'aries  of  life.  By 
an  order  in  council  of  the  25th  of  November,  1816,  the 
following  is  the  net  fea-pay  of  the  officers  and  men  in  his 
majelty’s  navy,  to  commence  from  the  ill  of  January, 
1817. 

I.  FLAG-PAY. 


s.  d. 


Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
Admiral 
Vice  Admiral 
Rear  Admiral  or'j 
Commodore  with  I 
Captain  under  him  j  ^ 
Captain  of  the  Fleet  J 


o  fSea-pay  per  day,  belides 
which  every  Comman- 
der-in-Chief  ffiall  re¬ 
ceive  a  further  fum  of 
3l.per  day, while  his  flag 
lhall  be  flying  within 
thelimits  of  his  llation. 


In  Flag  Ships  all  the  Lieutenants  (including  one  extra 
as  Flag  Lieutenant)  are  allowed  6d.  per  day  in  addition 
to  their  pay. 


Per  Day. 

Phyfician  of  the  Fleet  of  lefs  than  3  years’  fer-  lr 

vice  as  fuch  -  -  -  \  1  ® 

Phyfician  to  the  Fleet  of  more  than  3,  andjefs  7  , 

than  10,  years’ fervice  -  -  J  1  11 

Phyfician  to  the  Fleet  of  more  than  10  years’  7 

fervice  -  -  -  3  2  2  9 

Per  Month. 

Mailer  of  the  Fleet  -  -  1570 

Secretary  to  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  3870 

Secretary  to  an  Admiral,  Commander-in-Chief  30  13  8 

Secretary  to  a  Vice  or  Rear  Admiral,  Com-  7 
mander-in-Chief  -  -  i 

Secretary  to  a  Junior  Flag-Oflicer,  or  Com- 7 
modore  -  -  -  J 

Two  Clerks  to  Secretaries  of  Commanders- 7 
in-Chief,  each  -  -  3  ^  12 

One  Clerk  to  Secretaries  of  Junior  Flag-Officers,  7 
or  Commodores  J 

Admiral’s  Coxfwain 
Steward,  Cook,  and  Domeltics 


4 


11  10  9 


16  8 


9 

J2 


II.  MONTHLY  PAY  of  OFFICERS  and  SEAMEN,  according  to  the  Rate  of  the  Ship. 


RANK. 


Captain  = 

ill  Lieut,  if  of  feven  years’  Handing 
All  others  -  - 

Mailer  -  -  -  - 

2d  Mailer  - 
Chaplain 
Purfer  - 

Surgeon.  See  feparate  Regulations. 
Gunner 

Boatfwain  -  I 

Carpenter,  with  7s.  per  month  ad-  | 
ditional  for  Tools  in  every  rate  J 
Mailer’s  Mate,  if  palled 
Do.  if  not  palled 


L.  s.  d.  1  L.  s.  d. 
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Midlhipman,  if  palled 
Midlhipman,  not  palled 
Affillant  Surgeon.  For  Pay,  fee 
rate  Regulations,  p.  644. 
Clerk  -  - 

Schoolmaller 
Mafter-at-Arms 
Armourer  - 
Caulker  - 
Rope-Maker 
Sail-maker 

Carpenter’s  Mate,  with  7s. 
month  additional  for  Tools 
every  rate 
Gunner’s  Mate 
Boatfwain’s  Mate 
Ship’s  Corporal 
Quarter  Mailer 
Captain's  Coxfwain 
Coxfwain  of  the  Launch 
Coxfwain  of  the  Pinnace 
Yeoman  of  the  Signals 
Captain  of  the  Hold 
Captain  of  the  Forecaltle 

Cooper  - 
Armourer’s  Mate 
Caulker’s  Mate 


fepa- 


} 


per 

in 


j 


ill  Rate.  1 2d  Rate. 


11  10 

9  4 
13  o 

5  7 
ia  5 
5  7 


on  10 
094 
812  5 

4  5  7 

412  5 

4  12 


7i3  4 


412  o 
3  16  8 

316  8 

213  8 


4120 


240 


618  o 

4  4  4 

3  9° 

390 

260 


440 


280 


230 


3d  Rate. 


4th  Rate. 


L.  s.  d.  L.  s.  d. 
46  o  8  38  7  o 


1 1  10 
9  4 


940 
10  14  8 


5  7  4  5  7  4 

12  5  412  5  4 

4  12  04  4  4 


IT  2  8 


4  4  4 
3  1  4 

390 

260 


4  4  4 


260 


2  j  o 


2  3  0 


5  7  4 

316  8 

213  8 

3  1  4 

1  18  4 


3168 


240 


x  19  c 


5th  Rate. 


6th  Rate.  Bombs 


L.  s.  d.  L.  s.  d. 
30  13  826  17  o 


940940 
9408  8  8 


412 
12  5  4 

4  4  4 


4198 


390 
213  8 

3  1  4 

1  18  4 


3  9  ° 


x  17  o 


11901x7  o 


4x2  o 
12  5  4 

3  16  8; 


4  12 


3  9  0 

2  13  8 

3  1  4 

1184 


Sloops  8c  Gun-Brigs,. 
r  schooners, 
and  Cutters 


L.  s.  d. 
23  o  4 


940 
7  13  "4 


3  16  8 


412  o 

390 
213  8 


x  15  o 


1  15  o 


390390 


I  19  o 


1  15  o 


L.  s.  d. 


1 1  1  o  o, 
7  13  4 


3  9  0 

213  8 


4;  1  18  4 


3  9  0 


1  19  o 


x  15  o 


I  15  011$  o 

Sailmaker’s 
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Table  II.  continued. 


Sailmaker’s  Mate  -  -  ~\ 

Captain  of  the  Foretop 
Captain  of  the  Maintop  -  } 

Captain  of  the  Afterguard  | 

Captain  of  the  Mali  -  j 
Ship’s  Cook 

Volunteer  ill  Clafs 
Gunner’s  Crew  -  -  ^ 

Carpenter’s  Crew,  with  7s.  per  | 
month  additional  for  Tools  in  1 


- 


every  rate 
Sailmaker’s  Crew 
Cooper’s  Crew 


Able  Seaman 
Gunner’s  Yeoman 
Boatfwain’s  Yeoman 
Carpenter’s  Yeoman 
Ordinary  Seaman 
Cook’s  Mate 
Barber 

Purfer’s  Steward  in  Veflels  in  which 
a  Purfer  is  allowed 
Captain’s  Steward 
Captain’s  Cook 
Ward  or  Gun-room  Steward 
Ward  or  Gun-room  Cook 
Steward’s  Mate 
Landman 


Boy,  2d  Clafs 
Do.  3d  Clafs 
Widows’  Men 


} 


ift  Rate. 

2d  Rate. 

3d  Rate. 

4th  Rate. 

5th  Rate. 

6th  Rate. 

Sloops  Sc 

Bombs. 

Gun- lings,  * 

Schooners,  I 
ami  Cutler-.  ) 

L.  s.  d. 

L.  s.  d. 

L.  s.  d. 

L.  s.  d. 

L.  s.  d. 

L.  s.  d. 

L.  s.  d. 

L.  s.  d. 

I  19  O 

1  18  0 

i  17  0 

1  16  0 

I  15  c 

114  0 

r  14  0 

2  1 1  6 

2  11  6 

2  1 1  6 

2  n  6 

2  I  I  6 

210  6 

210  6 

210  6 

IOO 

IOO 

I  ©  O 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

114  0 

I  14  0 

I  14  O 

1140 

1140 

I  14  0. 

1140 

I  14  O 

xl.  ns.  in  all  Rates. 


il.  4*.  in  all  Rates. 


1 1.  1 1  s.  in  all  Rates. 


il.  i*.  in  all  Rates. 


The 


thefe 
are, in 


numbers 
ed  in 
■atings' 


o  12 
o  10 
1  12 


o  12  3  o  12  3 

010  9)010  9 

112  0I112  o 


ill  Rates 

2d  Rates 
3d  Rates 


6  th  Rates- 


Sloops, 
Brigs, &c. 


o  12  3  o  12  3 

o  10  90  10  9 

1  12  o|  1  12  o 


f  ill  Clafs 

533^ 

583 

f  900 

•j  2d  Clals 

0  1 

850 

(_  3d  Clafs 

433 

°  i 

800 

fill  Clafs 

362 

5  1 

700 

^ad  Clals 

312 

£ 

650 

/ill  Clals 

3S9 

"H- 

650 

^2d  Clals 

309 

£ 

600 

f  ill  Clafs 

264 

O 

u 

450 

\2d  Clafs 

164 

35° 

/ill  Clafs 

144 

3OO 

\zd  Clafs 

124 

280 

fill  Clafs 

63 

i75 

•  2d  Clafs 

33 

O 

i45 

3d  Clals 

13 

<D 

125 

“ill  Clafs 

5° 

i35 

2d  Clafs 

40 

bfl 

125 

3d  Clals 

36 

95 

j  4th  Clals 

l6 

a 

75 

|^5th  Clafs 

O  O 

1 

60 
^  50 

I  2  3|  0 

12  3 

0  12  3 

10  90 

IO  9 

OIO  9 

12  0(1 

12  O 

III.  ROYAL  MARINES. 


Rank. 

Marines  in 
all  Rates. 

Marine 

Artillery. 

L.  s.  d. 

L.  s.  d. 

Captain  - 

14  14  IO 

1  s  8  6 

- if  Brevet  Major 

17  10  10 

18  40 

ill  Lieutenant  after  7  years 

10  10  7 

10  19  4 

- under  7  years 

924 

9114 

2d  Lieutenant  ... 

775 

7  16  4 

Serjeant  -  -  -  - 

118  1 

2  16  9 

- if  Colour  Serjeant 

212  1 

3  to  9 

Corporal  after  14  years 

1  10  i 

2  14  O 

- - from  7  to  14  years 

1  7  9 

2  1 1  8 

■ .  »-i-  under  7  years  -  - 

*  5  5 

294 

Drummer  -  -  - 

*  1  4 

1  4  5 

Bombardier  after  14  years 
from  7  to  14  years 
-  —  under  7  years  - 
Private  or  Gunner  after  14  years 

1  1  6 

2  9  6 

2  7  2. 

2  4  IO 

I90 

» - from  7  to  14  years  - 

019  2 

169 

— =-  under  7  years 

0 17  5 

t  4  5 

The  fea-pay  of  all  officers  and  men  of  his  majefty’s  navy 
and  royal  marines,  as  hated  in  the  Table,  is  a  net  pay , 
without  addition  or  deduction  of  any  kind. 

In  all  cafes  where  perfonal  pay  is  now  payable,  three- 
fourth  parts  of  the  new  net  pay  ffiall  be  confidered  as 
perfonal  pay,  and  lhall  be  payable  accordingly;  and  all 
laws,  regulations,  or  inftruttions,  now  exifting,  concern¬ 


ing  perfonal  pay,  are  to  be  taken  and  confidered  to  apply 
to  three-fourth  parts  of  the  new  net  pay;  and  thofe  con¬ 
cerning  compenfation  are  to  be  taken  and  confidered  to 
apply  to  the  remaining  one-fourth  part  of  the  new  net  pay, 
except  as  may  be  hereinafter  ordered  to  the  contrary. 

Flag-officers,  or  commodores  with  captains  under  them, 
when  commiffioned  as  commanders-in-chief,  or  properly 
fucceeding  to  fuch  command,  lhall  have  a  pay  of  3I.  per 
day  in  lieu  of  the  prefent  table-money ;  but  this  fliall  be 
payable  only  while  the  flag  or  broad  pendant  of  the  officer 
is  flying  within  the  aftual  limits  of  his  ftation;  and,  on 
his  death  or  abfence,  fliall  be  paid  to  the  officer  on  whom 
the  command  may  devolve,  provided  he  be  a  flag-officer, 
or  a  commodore  with  a  captain  under  him. 

Captains,  who  on  the  death  or  abfence  of  a  commander- 
in-chief  are  authorized  to  hoiil  a  diftinguifliing  pendant, 
fliall  receive  the  pay  of  il.  per  day  in  addition  to  their  pay 
as  captains  while  the  pendant  is  flying  within  the  limits 
of  the  ftation. 

The  following  officers  fliall  be  permitted  to  draw  bills 
for  the  amount  of  three-fourths  of  their  pay  quarterly  % 
captains,  commanders,  lieutenants  commanding,  and 
furgeons. 

The  following  officers  fliall  be  permitted  to  draw  the 
whole  of  their  pay  quarterly  :  flag-officers,  lieutenants 
not  commanding,  officers  of  royal  marines,  pliyficians  of 
the  fleet,  mafters  of  the  fleet,  chaplains,  fecretaries,  and 
affiftant-  furgeons. 

The  following  officers  fliall  be  permitted  to  draw  the 
whole  of  their  pay  half-yearly ;  palled  mates,  pafied  mid- 

fliipnten# 
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(hipmen,  fecretaries’  clerks,  captains’  clerks,  and  fchool- 
mafter. 

Bills  drawn  by  any  lieutenant  of  the  flfip,  officer  of 
royal  marines,  mafter,  chaplain,  fecretary,  affiitant-fur  ■ 
geon,  clerk,  mate,  midlhipman,  or  lchoolmalter,  mull  be 
certified  by  the  purfer,  and  approved  by  the  captain. 
The  purfer  (ball  be  held  refponfible  that  the  faid  bill  is 
not  for  a  greater  fum  than  the  officer  had  a  right  to  draw 
for,  after  any  debt  for  flops  or  dead  men’s  clothes  is 
abated  from  the  amount  of  his  wages,  for  the  period  for 
which  the  bill  is  drawn  ’;  and  the  captain  fliall  be  held 
refponfible,  that  the  officer  fo  drawing  has  been  borne  for 
wages  during  the  fpecified  period,  and  is  entitled  by  thefe 
regulations  to  draw,  and  that  the  purfer  has  already  ap¬ 
proved  the  faid  bills. 

The  rates  of  pay  of  furgeons  and  affiftant-furgeons  are 
regulated  by  bis  majelfy’s  order  in  council  of  the  23d 
January,  1805,  viz. 

Surgeons  of  fliips  in  aflive  fervice.  per  Day. 

Of  this  time  not  more  than  "|  Under  6  years’  fervice,  10s. 

three  years,  as  Hofpilal  Mate,  I  After  6  "  - —  n 

or  Afliftant-Surgeon,  fliall  be  j  10  - — -  14. 

allowed,  J  20  - - -  18 

Surgeons  of  rece.iving-fhips,  floops,  co’nvalefcent'j 
fhips,  prifon-fliips,  and  all  others  (except  hofpital  >  10 
Ships)  in  harbour-duty  -  •>  J 

Surgeons  of  hofpital-fhips,  unlefs  by  length  ofj 
fervice  entitled  to  a  fuperior  rate  of  payment  % 
Afliftant-Surgeons  -  •  6s.  6d. 

By  command  of  their  lordlhips. 
Admiralty-office,  T  TTr  „ 

'  Dec.  io,!  816.  ,  J.  W.Croker. 

IV-  Rates  of  Half-pay  (per  Day,  payable  quarterly) 
at  prefent  eftablifhed  for  the  Navy  and  Marines. 

_  . £.  s.  d. 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
Admirals  - 

Vice  Admirals-  - 
Rear  ditto  - 

To  each  of  the  firft  100  Captains  as  they  Hand? 

on  the  general  lift;  of  officers  in  feniority  i 
To  each  of  the  next  150  - 

To  the  reft  - 

To  each  of  the  firft  130  Commanders  on  the  lift 
To  the  remainder  ... 

To  each  of  the  firft  300  Lieutenants  on  the  lift 
To  each  of  the  next  700 
To  the  remainder  -  - 

Colonels  of  Royal  Marines 
Lieutenant-Colonels  - 

Majors  - 

Captains  -  -  - 

Firft  Lieutenants  of  7  years’  Handing 
The  reft  ... 

Second  Lieutenants 

To  the  firft  100  Mailers  on  the  lift  (being  qua-  7 
lifted  for  firft  or  fecond  rates)  -  5 

To  the  next  200  (being  qualified  for  third  or  7 
fourth  rates)  ...  5 

The  remainder,  having  ferved  5  years  in  the  J 
Navy,  2  of  which  as  aitingor  fecond  Mafter,  i 


3 

2 

12 

5 


o  14. 


12 

10 

10 
8 

7 

6 

5 

14, 

1 1 
9 
7 
4 
4 
3 


6  3 


or  as  Mailer’s  Mate  or  Midlhipman 
Phylicians  after  10  years’  iervice 

- three  years  - 

. - -  under  that  time 

Surgeons,  after  6  years’  fervice 

• - under  that  time 

Affilbint  Surgeons,  after  3  years’ fervice 

- two  years  ... 

Difpenfers  -  -  - 

Chaplains,  after  8  years’  fervice  at  fea,  or  10 
in  harbour  - 

For  lefs  fervice,  not  under  three  years,  a  proportion  of 
the  above. 


’} 


*5 

10 

6 

5 

3 

2 

5 


For  each  year’s  longer  fervice  than  10  years! 

6d.  per  day  additional  till  it  reach  J  0  10  0 

To  the  firft  100  Purlers  on  the  lift  -  o«  5  o 

The  next  200  -  _  _  040 

The  remainder  -  -  _  030 


Per  Ann. 
of  I  50 
100 
90 
80 
70 
60 

50 

40 
30 


90 

8a 

70 

50 

40 

36 


V.  Widows’  Pensions. 

Widow  of  a  Flag-Officer 

- - -  Superannuated  Rear-Admiral 

- -  Poll-Captain  three  years’  Handing 

- *  Poll- Captain  under  three  years 

— - Commander 

- -  Superannuated  Commander 

-  Lieutenant 

-  Mafter  or  Surgeon 

- Purler  -  -  -  -  - 

- Gunner,  Boatfwain,  Carpenter,  Se- J 

cond  Mafter  of  a  Yacht,  or  Mailer  of  a  Naval  i  25 
Veflel  warranted  by  the  Navy  Board  -  J 

Widows  of  Officers  of  the  Royal  Marines.  Per  Ann- 
Widow  of  a  General  Officer  »  -  £120 

- Colonel 

- -  Lieutenant-Colonel 

- Major  -  =, 

- -  Captain  -  - 

- Firft  Lieutenant  and  Surgeon 

- - - Second  Lieut,  and  Afliftant  Surgeon 

Present  Ratings  of  Ships. 

Ships  of  the  Firft  Rate  include  all  of  Three  Decks. 

■ - Second  Rate,  include  thofe  of  80  Guns  and 

upwards. 

—  - -  Third  Rate,  thofe  of  70  and  lefs  than  80  Guns. 

—  — — ~ —  Fourth  Rate, thofe  of  50  and  lefs  than  70  Guns. 

—  ■ —  ■  - Fifth  Rate,  thofe  of  36  and  lefs  than  50  Guns. 

- - Sixth  Rate,  thofe  of  24  and  lefs  than  36  Guns-. 

The  following,  we  believe,  will  be  found  to  be  the 
regulations  for  holding  the  fliips  on  the  peace-eftablilh- 
ment:  None  of  the  guard-lhips  (flag-lhips  excepted)  to 
be  held  by  any  captain  under  the  firft  100  on  the  poll- 
lift  ;  none  of  the  frigates  by  any  captain  under  five  years” 
poll ;  none  of  the  floops  or  brigs  by  any  commander  un¬ 
der  three  years  of  that  rank  ;  no  lieutenants  to  be  firft  of 
a  line-of-battle  fhip,  flag-lhip  excepted,  under  ten  years” 
Handing  ;  no  lieutenant  to  be  firft  of  a  frigate  under  eight 
years’  Handing  ;  no  lieutenant  to  be  firft  of  a  Hoop  or  brig 
under  four  years’  Handing.  Affiftant-furgeons  are  now 
appointed  to  all  floops  of  war  Mailers  and  midfhipmen, 
who  have  palled  their  examination  for  the  rank  of  lieute¬ 
nant,  and  whole  fliips  are,  or  may  be,  paid  off,  are  (if  they 
wifn  to  continue  in  the  fervice)  to  be  lent  on-board  their 
refipeilive  flag-lhips,  and  borne  on  their  books  under  the 
denomination  of  “  fupeniumerary  admiralty  mates  and 
midfliipmen.”  Young  gentlemen  educated  in  the  Naval 
College  are  likewife  to  be  thus  attached  to  the  fervice. 

The  royal  navy  of  Great  Britain,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
is  conduced,  under  the  direction  of  the  lords  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  by  feven  commiffioners,  and  the  following  prin¬ 
cipal  officers,  who  compole  the  board  for  managing  the 
bufinefs  of  the  navy- office;  viz.  Comptroller  of  the  navy, 
who  attends  and  comptrols  the  payment  of  all  wages,  is 
to  know  the  rates  of  itores,  &c.  there  is  alfo  a  deputy- 
comptroller.  Surveyor  of  the  navy,  who  is  to  know  the 
Hate  of  all  Itores,  to  fupply  what  is  wanting,  to  eftimate 
repairs,  charge  boatfwains,  &c.  with  the  llores  they  re¬ 
ceive,  See.  there  have  been  generally  two  joint-furveyors. 
Clerk  of  the  a  fits,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  record  all  orders, 
contrails,  bills,  warrants,  See.  Comptroller  of  the  trea- 
furer’s  accounts.  Comptroller  of  the  victualling  accounts. 
Comptroller  of  the  ltore- keeper’s  accounts :  in  time  of 
war,  or  great  naval  exertion,  there  are  other  additional 
extra-commiffioners.  There  are  alfo  commiffioners  for 
Deptford  and  Woolwich,  and  alfo  others  for  the  out- 
ports,  refiding  at  Chatham,  Sheernefs,  Portfmouth,  and 
a  Plymouth  2 
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Plymouth:  and  in  time  of  war  commiflioners  are  ap¬ 
pointed  to  refide  at  fome  of  the  principal  yards  abroad, 
as  Gibraltar,  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  Malta,  Antigua, 
Jamaica,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Madras,  Bombay,  &c.  The 
treafurer  of  the  navy  is  an  officer,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  money  out  of  the  exchequer,  and  to  pay  all  the 
charges  of  the  navy,  by  warrant  from  the  principal 
officers.  Each  ofthefe  commiflioners  and  officers  has  a 
number  of  fubordinate  clerks,,  with  various  falaries. 

The  method  of  ordering  feamen  in  the  royal  fleet,  and 
keeping  up  difcipline  there,  is  direfted  by  certain  exprefs 
rules,  articles,  and  orders,  firft  enafted  by  the  authority  of 
parliament  foon  after  the  relioration,  but  fince  new  mo¬ 
delled  and  altered.  In  the  13th  year  of  king  Charles  II. 
an  aft  paffed  for  regulating  the  government  of  the  fleet, 
flat.  13  Car.  II,  ft.  1.  c.  9,  which  was  repealed  by 
m  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  explained  and  amended  by  19  Geo.  III. 
c.  17.  Thefe  two  latter  ftatutes  contain  not  only  the  36 
Articles  of  War,  in  which  almoft  every  poflible  offence  is 
explicitly  fet  down,  and  the  punifhment  thereof  annexed 
or  left  to  the  difcretion  of  a  court-martial ;  but  alfo 
fundry  claufes  of  exprefs  rules  and  orders  for  aflfembling 
and  holding  courts  for  the  trial  of  any  of  the  offences 
fpecified  therein.  By  39  &  40  Geo.  III.  c.  100,  whereby 
his  majelty  was  authorifed  to  grant  commiffions  for  na¬ 
tives  of  Holland  to  ferve  on-board  certain  Dutch  fhipsof 
war  which  had  furrendered,  the  Articles  of  War  were  di- 
refted  to  be  tranflated  into  Dutch,  and  the  crews  of  the 
(hips  were  made  fubjeft  thereto.  The  following  are  the 
Articles  of  War  above  alluded  to: 

1.  Officers  are  to  caufe  public  worfliip,  according  to  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  be  folemnly  per¬ 
formed  in  their  fhips,  and  take  care  that  prayers  and 
preaching  by  the  chaplains  be  performed  diligently,  and 
that  the  Lord’s  day  be  obferved. 

а.  Perfons  guilty  of  profane  oaths,  curling,  drunken- 
nefs,  uncleannefs,  &c.  to  be  punifhed  as  a  court-martial 
fliall  think  fit. 

3.  If  any  perfon  fliall  give  or  hold  intelligence  to  or 
with  an  enemy  without  leave,  he  fhail  fuffer  death. 

4.  If  any  letter  or  meffage  from  an  enemy  be  conveyed 
to  any  in  the  fleet,  and  he  fliall  not  in  twelve  hours  ac¬ 
quaint  his  fuperior  officer  with  it,  or  if  the  fuperior  officer, 
being  acquainted  therewith,  fliall  not  reveal  it  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  the  offender  fliall  fuffer  death,  or 
fuch  punifhment  as  a  court-martial  fliall  impofe. 

5.  Spies  and  perfons  endeavouring  to  corrupt  any  one 
in  the  fleet,  fhail  fuffer  death,  or  fuch  punifhment  as  a 
court-martial  fhail  impofe. 

б.  No  perfon  fhail  relieve  an  enemy  with  money, 
victuals,  or  ammunition,  on  like  penalty. 

7.  All  papers  taken  on-board  a  prize  fhail  be  fentto  the 
court  of  admiralty,  See.  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  fhare 
of  the  prize,  and  fuch  punifhment  as  a  court-martial  fliall 
impofe. 

8.  No  perfon  fliall  take  out  of  any  prize  any  money  or 
goods,  unlefs  for  better  fecuring  the  fame,  or  for  the  ne- 
ceffary  ufe  of  any  of  his  majefty’s  fhips,  before  the  prize 
fhail  be  condemned  ;  upon  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  fhare, 
and  fuch  punifhment  as  fliall  be  impofed  by  a  court- 
martial. 

9.  No  perfon  on-board  a  prize  fliall  be  ftripped  of  his 
clothes,  pillaged,  beaten,  or  ill-treated,  upon  pain  of  fuch 
punifhment  as  a  court-martial  fliall  impofe. 

10.  Every  commander  who,  upon  fignal  or  order  of 
fight,  or  fight  of  any  fliip  which  it  may  be  his  duty  to  en¬ 
gage,  or  who,  upon  likelihood  of  engagement,  fliall  not 
make  neceflary  preparations  for  fight,  and  encourage  the 
inferior  officers  and  men  to  fight,  fliall  fuffer  death,  or 
fuch  punifhment  as  a  court-martial  fhail  deem  him  to  de- 
ferve.  And.  if  any  perfon  fhail  treacheroufly  or  cowardly 
yield  or  cry  for  quarter,  he  fliall  fuffer  death. 

11.  Every  perfon  who  fliall  not  obey  the  orders  of  his 
fuperior  officer,  in  time  of  aftion,  to  the  beft  of  his  power, 
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fliall  fuffer  death,  or  fuch  punifhment  as  a  court-martial 
fliall  deem  him  to  deferve. 

12.  Every  perfon  who,  in  timeof  aftion,  fliall  withdraw 
or  keep  back,  or  not  come  into  the  fight,  or  do  his  utmoft 
to  take  or  deftroy  any  fliip  which  it  fliall  be  liis  duty  to 
engage,  and  to  affift  every  fliip  of  his  majefty  or  his  allies, 
which  it  fliall  be  his  duty  to  affift,  fhail  fuffer  death  01- 
other  punifhment. 

13.  Every  perfon  who,  through  cowardice,  See.  fliall 
forbear  to  purfue  the  chafe  of  any  enemy,  See.  or  fhail  not 
affift  or  relieve  a  known  friend  in  view,  to  the  utmoft  of 
his  power,  fhail  fuffer  death,  or  other  punifhment. 

14.  If  any  perfon  fliall  delay  or  difeourage  any  aftion  or 
fervice  commanded,  upon  pretence  of  arrears  of  wages, 
or  otherwife,  he  fliall  fuffer  death,  or  fuch  punilhment  as 
a  court-martial  fliall  deem  him  to  deferve. 

1 5.  Every  perfon  who  fliall  defert  to  the  enemy,  or  run 
away  with  any  fliip,  ordnance,  &c.  to  the  weakening  of 
the  fervice,  or  yield  up  the  fame  cowardly  or  treacheroufly 
to  the  enemy,  fliall  fuffer  death. 

16.  Every  perfon  v-ho  fliall  defert,  or  entice  others  fo 
to  do,  fliall  fuffer  death,  or  fuch  punifhment  as  a  court- 
martial  fliall  think  fit.  If  any  commanding  officer  fliall 
receive  a  deferter,  after  difeovering  him  to  be  fuch,  and 
fliall  not  with  fpeed  give  notice  to  the  captain  of  the  fliip 
to  which  he  belongs,  or,  if  the  fliip  is  at  a  confiderable 
diftance,  to  the  fecretary  of  the  admiralty,  or  commander- 
in-chief,  he  fliall  be  cafhiered.  [See  alfo  44  Geo.  III. 
c.  13.  by  which  petty  officers  or  feamen,  taken  out  of  the 
navy  for  any  civil  or  criminal  matter,  fhail  be  kept  in 
cuftody  till  difeharged  from  fuch  fuit,  and  fhail  then  be 
conveyed  and  delivered  to  fome  officer  of  the  navy  to 
continue  their  fervice  therein.  This  aft  was  paffed  to 
prevent  defertion,  under  the  colour  of  falfe  aftions  or 
profecutions.] 

17.  Officers  and  feamen  of  fhips  appointed  for  convoy 
of  mercliant-fliips,  or  of  any  other,  fhail  diligently  attend 
upon  that  charge  according  to  their  inftruftions ;  and 
whofoever  fliall  not  faithfully  perform  their  duty,  and 
defend  the  fhips  in  their  convoy,  or  refufe  to  fight  in 
their  defence,  or  run  away  cowardly  and  fubmit  the  fhips 
in  their  convoy  to  hazard,  or  exaft  any  reward  for  con¬ 
voying  any  fliip,  or  mifufe  the  mafters  or  mariners,  fliall 
make  reparation  of  damages,  as  the  court  of  admiralty 
fhail  adjudge  ;  and  be  punifhed  criminally,  by  death  or 
other  punifhment,  as  fliall  be  adjudged  by  a  court-martial. 

18.  If  any  officer  fliall  receive  or  permit  to  be  received 
on-board  any  goods  or  merchandife,  other  than  for  the 
foie  ufe  of  the  fliip,  except  gold,  filver,  or  jewels,  and  ex¬ 
cept  goods  belonging  to  any  fliip  which  may  be  fliip- 
wrecked,  or  in  danger  thereof,  in  order  to  the  preferring 
them  for  the  owners,  and  except  goods  ordered  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  lord  high  admiral,  &c.  he  fliall  becafhiered, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  further  fervice. 

19.  Any  perfon  making  or  endeavouring  to  make  any 
mutinous  affembly  fliall  fuffer  death.  Any  perfon  utter¬ 
ing  words  of  fedition  or  mutiny  fliall  fuffer  death,  or  fuch 
punifhment  as  a  court-martial  fliall  deem  him  to  deferve. 
If  any  officer,  mariner,  or  foldier,  in  or  belonging  to  the 
fleet,  fliall  behave  liimfelf  with  contempt  to  his  fuperior 
officer,  being  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  fliall  be 
punifhed  according  to  the  nature  of  his  offence,  by  the 
judgment  of  a  court-martial. 

20.  Any  perfon  concealing  any  traitorous  or  mutinous 
praftice  or  defign,  fliall  fuffer  death,  or  fuch  punifhment 
as  a  court-martial  fliall  think  fit.  Any  perfon  concealing 
any  traitorous  or  mutinous  words,  or  any  words,  praftice, 
or  defign,  tending  to  the  hindrance  of  the  fervice,  and 
not  forthwith  revealing  the  fame  to  the  commanding 
officer  ;  or,  being  prefent  at  any  mutiny  or  fedition,  fliall 
not  ufe  liis  utmoft  endeavours  to  fupprefs  the  fame,  fhail 
be  punifhed  as  a  court-martial  fliall  think  he  deferves. 
[See  the  aft  37  Geo.  III.  c.  71.  for  reftraining  intercourfe 
with  the  crews  of  certain  fhips  in  a  Itate  of  mutiny  and 
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rebellion,  and  for  the  fuppreffion  of  fuch  mutiny  and  re¬ 
bellion  ;  and  37  Geo.  III.  c.  70,  (laft  continued  by  4.7 
Geo.  III.  c.  15.)  making  it  felony  without  clergy  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  feduce  feamen  (or  foldiers)  from  their  duty.] 

21.  Any  perfon  finding  caufe  of  complaint  of  the  un- 
wliolefomenefs  of  victuals,  or  upon  other  juft  ground,  he 
fhall  quietly  make  the  fame  known  to  his  fuperior,  who, 
as  far  as  he  is  able,  fhall  caufe  the  fame  to  be  prefently 
remedied  ;  and  no  perfon  upon  any  fuch  or  other  pretence 
fhall  attempt  to  ftir  up  any  difturbance,  upon  pain  of  fuch 
punifhment  as  a  court-martial  fhall  think  fit  to  inflidt. 

22.  Any  perfon  ftriking  any  his  fuperior  officer,  or 
drawing  or  offering  to  draw  or  lift  up  any  weapon  againft 
him,  being  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  fhall  fuffer  death. 
And  any  perfon  prefuming  to  quarrel  with  any  his  fupe¬ 
rior  officer,  being  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  or  dif- 
obeying  any  lawf  ul  command  of  any  his  fuperior  officer, 
fhall  fuffer  death,  or  fuch  other  punifhment  as  fhall  be 
infiidted  upon  him  by  a  court-martial. 

23.  Any  perfon  quarrelling  or  fighting  with  any  other 
perfon  in  the  fleet,  or  uiing  reproachful  or  provoking 
fpeeches  or  geftures,  fhall  fuffer  fuch  punifhment  as  a 
court-martial  fhall  impofe. 

24.  There  fhall  be  no  wafteful  expenfe  or  embezzle¬ 
ment  of  any  powder,  fhot,  Sec.  upon  penalty  of  fuch  pu- 
nilhment  as  by  a  court-martial  lhall  be  found  juft. 

25.  Every  perfon  burning  or  fetting  fire  to  any  maga¬ 
zine,  or  ftore  of  powder,  fhip,  See.  or  furniture  there¬ 
unto  belonging,  not  then  appertaining  to  an  enemy,  fhall 
fuffer  death. 

26.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  through  wilfulnefs  or  neg¬ 
ligence  no  fhip  be  ftranded,  run  upon  rocks  or  fands,  or 
fplit,  or  hazarded;  upon  pain  of  death,  or  fuch  punifh¬ 
ment  as  a  court-martial  fhall  deem  the  offence  to  de- 
ferve. 

27.  No  perfon  fhall  fleep  upon  his  watch,  or  negligently 
perform  his  duty,  or  forfake  his  ftation ;  upon  pain  of 
death,  or  fuch  punifhment  as,  &c. 

2S.  Murder;  and 

29.  Buggery,  or  fodomy  ;  fhall  be  punifhed  with  death. 

30.  Robbery  fhall  be  punifhed  with  death,  or  otherwil'e 
as  a  court  fhall  find  meet. 

31.  Every  perfon  knowingly  making  or  figning,  or 
commanding,  counfelling,  or  procuring,  the  making  or 
figning,  any  falfe  mufter,  fhall  be  cafhiered,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  further  employment. 

32.  Provoft-marfhal  refilling  to  apprehend  or  receive 
any  criminal,  or  fuffering  him  to  efcape,  fhall  fuffer  fuch 
punifhment  as  a  court-martial  fhall  deem  him  to  deferve. 
And  all  others  fhall  do  their  endeavours  to  detect  and 
apprehend  all  offenders,  upon  pain  of  being  punifhed  by 
a  court-martial. 

33.  If  any  flag-officer,  captain,  commander,  or  lieute¬ 
nant,  fhall  behave  in  a  fcandalous,  infamous,  cruel,  op- 
preffive,or  fraudulent,  manner,  unbecoming  his  character, 
he  fhall  be  difmifled. 

34.  Every  perfon  in  adtual  fervice  and  full  pay,  guilty 
Of  mutiny,  defertion,  or  difobedience,  in  any  part  of  his 
majefty’s  dominions  on-fhore,  when  in  adtual  fervice  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  fleet,  fhall  be  liable  to  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  fuffer  the  like  punifhment  as  if  the  offence 
had  been  committed  at  fea. 

35.  Every  perfon  in  adlual  fervice  and  full  pay,  com¬ 
mitting  on-fhore,  in  any  place  out  of  his  majefty’s  do¬ 
minions,  any  crime  punifhable  by  thefe  articles,  fhall  be 
liable  to  be  tried  and  punilhed  as  if  the  crime  had  been 
committed  at  fea. 

36.  All  other  crimes  not  capital,  not  mentioned  in  this 
afl,  fhall  be  punifhed  according  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms 
ufed  at  fea.  No  perfon  to  be  imprifoned  for  longer  than 
two  years. 

Court-martial  not  to  try  any  offence  (except  under  the 
5th,' 34th,  and  35th,  articles)  not  committed  upon  the 
main  fea,  or  in  great  rivers  beneath  the  bridges,  or  in  any 
haven,  &c.  within  the  jurildktion  of  the  admiralty,  or  by 
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perfons  in  adtual  fervice  and  full  pay,  except  fuch  perfons 
as  mentioned  in  5th  article  ;  nor  to  try  a  land-officer  or 
foldier  on-board  of  a  tranfport-fliip.  The  lord  high  ad¬ 
miral,  &c.  may  grant  commiffions  to  any  officer  com¬ 
manding  in  chief  any  fleet,  See.  to  call  courts-martial, 
confifting  of  commanders  and  captains ;  and,  if  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  fliall  die  or  be  removed,  the  officer  next 
in  command  may  call  courts-martial.  No  commander-in- 
chief  of  a  fleet,  Sec.  of  more  than  five  fhips,  fliall  prefide  at 
any  court-martial  in  foreign  parts,  but  the  officer  next  in 
command  fhall  prefide.  If  a  commander-in-chief  fhall 
detach  any  part  of  his  fleet,  Sec.  he  may  empower  the 
chief  commander  of  the  detachment  to  hold  courts-mar¬ 
tial  during  the  feparate  fervice.  If  five  or  more  fhips  fhall 
meet  in  foreign  parts,  the  fenior  officer  may  hold  courts- 
martial  and  prefide  thereat.  Where  it  is  improper  for  the 
officer  next  to  the  commander-in-chief  to  hold  or  prefide 
at  a  court-martial,  the  third  officer  in  command  may  be 
empow’ered  to  prefide  at,  or  hold,  the  fame.  No  court- 
martial  fhall  confift  of  more  than  thirteen,  nor  lefs  than 
five,  perfons.  Where  there  fhall  not  be  lefs  than  three, 
and  yet  not  fo  many  as  five,  of  the  degree  of  a  poft-cap- 
tain  or  fuperior  rank,  the  officer  who  is  to  prefide  muft 
call  to  his  affiftance  as  many  commanders  under  the  degree 
of  a  poft-captain  as  together  with  the  poft-captains  fliall 
make  up  the  number  five,  to  hold  the  court-martial. 
Proceedings  fliall  not  be  delayed,  if  a  fufficienf  number 
remain  to  compofe  the  court,  which  fliall  fit  from  day  to 
day  (except  Sunday)  till  fentence  be  given. 

The  judge-advocate,  and  all  officers  conftituting  a 
court-martial,  and  all  witnefles,  fhall  be  upon  oath. 
Perfons  refufing  to  give  evidence  may  be  imprifoned. 
Sentence  of  death  within  the  Narrow  Seas  (except  in  cafe 
of  mutiny)  fhall  not  be  put  in  execution  till  a  report  be 
made  to  the  lord  high  admiral,  Sec.  Sentence  of  death 
beyond  the  Narrow  Seas  fliall  not  be  put  in  execution 
but  by  order  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet,  Sec. 
Sentence  of  death  in  any  fquadron  detached  from  the 
fleet,  fhall  not  be  put  in  execution  (except  in  cafe  of 
mutiny)  but  by  order  of  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  or 
lord  high  admiral,  Sec.  And  fentence  of  death  pafled  in 
a  court-martial,  held  by  the  fenior  officer  of  five  or  more 
fhips  met  in  foreign  parts,  (except  in  cafe  of  mutiny,) 
fhall  not  be  put  in  execution  but  by  order  of  the  lord 
high  admiral,  Sec. 

The  powers  given  by  the  faid  articles  fliall  remain  in 
force  with  refpedt  to  crews  of  fhips  wrecked,  loft,  or  de- 
ftroyed,  until  they  be  difebarged  or  removed  into  another 
fhip,  or  a  court-martial  fliall  be  held  to  inquire  of  the 
caufes  of  the  lofs  of  the  fhip.  And  if  upon  inquiry  it 
fhall  appear,  that  all  or  any  of  the  officers  and  feamen  did 
their  utmolt  to  fave  the  fhip,  and  behaved  obediently  to 
their  fuperior  officers,  their  pay  fliall  go  on  ;  as  alfo  fliall 
the  pay  of  officers  and  feamen  taken  by  the  enemy,  having 
done  their  beft  to  defend  the  fhip,  and  behaved  obediently. 
If  any  officer  fliall  receive  any  goods  on-board,  contrary 
to  the  1 8th  article,  he  fhall  further  forfeit  the  value  of 
fuch  goods,  or  500I.  at  the  eledlion  of  the  informer;  half 
to  the  informer,  and  half  to  Greenwich  Hofpital. 

By  flat.  31  Geo.  II.  c.  10.  §  33.  a  competent  number  of 
printed  copies  of  the  above  Articles  of  War  are  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  captain  or  commander  of  every  fhip  or 
veflel ;  who  is  to  caufe  them  to  be  hung  up  and  affixed  to 
the  mod  public  places  of  the  fhip,  and  to  have  them  con- 
ftantly  kept  up  and  renewed,  fo  that  they  may  be  at  all 
times  acceffible  to  the  inferior  officers  and  feamen  on¬ 
board  :  and  likewife  to  obferve  that  fuch  abftradfs  be 
audibly  and  diltindtly  read  over,  once  in  every  month,  in 
the  prel’ence  of  the  officers  and  teamen,  immediately  after 
the  Articles  of  War  are  read.  And  by  32  Geo.  I’ll.  c.  67, 
abltrafts  of  the  feveral  adds  relating  to  the  pay,  &c.  of  the 
feamen  are  to  be  hung  up  011-board  all  fhips,  Sec.  in  likb 
manner  as  the  Articles  of  War. 

Some  doubts  having  been  entertained  in  the  time  of 
William  III.  whether  the  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty 
3  had 
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had  the  lame  power  to  iffue  commiffions  to  a  court-mar¬ 
tial  to  try  a  prii'oner,  as  the  lord  high  admiral  was  allowed 
to  have;  this  and  all  the  other  powers  of  a  lord  high  admi¬ 
ral  were  veiled  in  1'uch  commiffioners  by  Hat.  2  W.  &  M. 
Hat.  2.  c.  2. 

Members  of  courts-martial  are  liable  to  anfwer,  in  da¬ 
mages,  to  the  party  injured,  for  the  confequences  of  any 
unjuft  fentence.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  occurred 
in  the  cale  of  lieutenant  Frye  of  the  marines,  who  in  the 
year  1743  was  lentenced  to  fifteen  years’  imprifonment  by 
a  court-martial.  He  brought  an  aftion  againft  the  prefi- 
dent  fir  Chaloner  Ogle,  and  recovered  1000I.  damages. 

The  following  are  fome  minor  regulations  refpeding 
naval  affairs. 

Perfons  Healing  or  embezzling  any  of  the  king’s  naval 
ftores,  to  the  value  of  twenty  Ihillings,  are  guilty  of  felony 
without  benefit  ofclergy.  22  Car.  II.  c.  5.  And  by  1  Geo.  I. 
Hat.  2.  c.  25,  the  treafurer  and  commifiloners  of  the  navy 
are  empowered  to  enquire  of  naval  ftores  embezzled,  and 
appoint  perfons  to  fearch  for  them,  &c.  who  may  go  on¬ 
board  Ihips,  and  feize  fuch  ftores  ;  and  the  commilTioners, 
See.  may  imprifon  the  offenders,  and  fine  them  double 
value,  the  ftores  being  under  the  value  of  twenty  Ihillings. 
None  but  the  contraftors  with  the  commilTioners  of  the 
navy  Ihall  make  any  ftores  of  war,  naval  ftores,  &c.  with 
the  marks  commonly  ufed  to  his  majelly’s  ftores,  upon 
pain  of  forfeiting  two  hundred  pounds.  And  perfons  in 
whofe  cuftody  fuch  ftores  Ihall  be  found  concealed,  are 
liable~to  the  fame  penalty.  Stat.  9  Sr  10  W.  3.  c.  41. 

The  flat.  3  Ann.  c.  10,  was  made  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  importation  of  naval  ftores  from  the  planta¬ 
tions  in  America,  and  for  prefervation  thereof  in  thofe 
countries  ;  inflidting  penalties  for  cutting  down  pine  or 
pitch  trees  under  luch  and  fuch  fizes,  &c.  To  the  like 
purpol'e,  and  for  the  making  the  fame  more  effedlual,  is 
the  Hat.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  12.  Alfo  naval  ftores  are  imported 
here  from  Scotland,  under  an  encouragement  by  ftatute  ; 
and  a  premium  is  given  for  the  importing  of  naval  ftores 
from  America  and  North  Britain,  of  one  pound  per  ton, 
for  mails  and  pitch,  & c.  by  Hat.  2  Geo.  II.  c.  35. 

Juftices  may  mitigate  the  penalty  of  concealing  ftores  ; 
9  Geo.  I.  c.  8.  Juftices  of  aflize  and  quarter-felfions  may 
hear  and  determine  offences  relating  to  ftores ;  17  Geo.  II. 
c.  40.  Pre-emption  of  ftores  imported  in  neutral  Ihips 
given  to  the  commilTioners  of  the  navy  during  the  war  ;  19 
Geo.  II.  c.  36.  The  exportation  of  naval  ftores  prohibited 
by  33  Geo.  II.  §  1.  The  dealers  in  naval-ftores,  are  put 
under  certain  regulations,  by  49  Geo.  III.  c.  122.  §  17,  See. 

Navy  and  Victualling  Bills,  are  bills  or  orders  for 
the  payment  of  money,  iffued  by  the  commilTioners  of  the 
navy  and  vidtualling  offices,  on  the  treafurer  of  the  navy, 
&c.  for  ftores  and  provilions  purchafed  for  the  fervice  of 
the  navy. 

That  the  contractors  may  not  be  lofers  by  receiving 
thefe  bills  in  payment,  the  current  difeount,  at  the  time  of 
making  them  out,  is  added  to  the  amount  of  the  goods 
delivered.  The  inconveniences  arifing  from  too  great  a 
number  of  thefe  bills  remaining  undifehatged  at  any  time, 
have  induced  government,  at  different  periods,  to  allow 
the  proprietors  to  exchange  them  fora  certain  proportion 
of  redeemable  flock  ;  and  thus  they  become  polfelfed  of 
at  leall  an  equal  fecurity,  with  the  advantage,  that  any 
part  of  it  can  be  difpofed  of  as  occalion  may  require,  in- 
ftead  of  being  limited,  in  this  refipeCl,  by  the  amount  of  the 
bills,  which  is  generally  confiderable ;  the  interell  alio 
becomes,  by  this  mode  of  management,  payable  at  cer¬ 
tain  periods  ;  whereas  the  time  of  payment  of  the  intereft 
on  the  unfunded  bills,  previoufiy  to  the  regulation  which 
took  place  in  1794,  was  always  uncertain;  no  payment 
being  made  till  the  principal  and  the  intereft  due  upon  it 
were  dilcharged  together.  In  1794,  all  navy  and  victual¬ 
ling  bills  were  made  payable  on  a  certain  day,  to  be  ex- 
preffed  in  each  particular  bill,  w'bich  day  was  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  fifteen  months  from  the  date  of  the  bill;  but  the  bills 
now  ilfued  from  the  navy  and  victualling  offices  are  at 
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ninety  days’ date,  bearing  intereft  at  3d.  per  cent,  per  diem, 
commencing  from  the  date  of  the  bill,  and  payable  with 
it;  and  thefe  bills,  being  negociated  as  bills  of  exchange, 
of  courfe  cannot  be  bought  and  fold  at  a  difeount.  In 
negociating  thefe  bills,  the  whole  property -tax  on  the 
ninety  days’  intereft  ufed  to  be  deducted,  and  the  intereft 
for  the  time  they  have  to  run  taken  on  the  nett  fum. 

NA'VY,  in  geography,  a  townfliip  of  America,  in  Or¬ 
leans  county,  Hate  of  Vermont. 

NAVY  HA'LL,  a  fettlement  of  Upper  Canada,  on  the 
river  Niagar,  at  its  union  with  the  Lake  Ontario,  oppo- 
fite  Niagar-fort. 

NAVY  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  river  Niagar,  about 
three  miles  in  circumference  :  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of 
Navy  Hall. 

NAVY  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  north  coaft  of 
Jamaica.  Lat.  18.  13.  N.  Ion.  76.  10.  W. 

NAW'DIA,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Bahar  :  twenty- 
five  miles  fouth-weft  Bahar.  Lat.  25. 1.  N.  Ion.  85.  17.  E. 

NAWDOWES'SIE  IN'DIANS,  Indians  of  North- 
America,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  and 
lands  weftward. 

NAWER'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat: 
twenty  miles  eaft  of  Godra. 

NAWL,  _/.'  An  awl.  See  Nall. — The  mailer  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  bore  their  ears  through  with  a  naivl,  and  fo  to 
mark  them  for  perpetual  fervants.  Fotlierbif  s  Atlieom.  1622. 

NAW'ORTH,  a  village  in  Cumberland,  ten  miles  from 
Carlifle,  and  two  from  Brampton,  on  the  borders  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Here,  in  a  low  fituation,  and  furrounded  with 
wood.  Hands  Naworth-caftle,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Car¬ 
lifle.  It  is  a  fine  Gothic  ftruClure,  of  confiderable  anti¬ 
quity,  and  formerly  of  great  llrength.  It  is  llill  entire, 
and  inhabited.  Some  reparations  have  lately  taken  place, 
planned  with  great  tafte  and  judgment.  It  is  a  large  pile, 
fquare,  and  built  round  a  court.  On  the  north  it  Hands 
over  the  river  Irthing,  at  a  great  height,  the  banks  fhagged 
with  wood.  The  whole  houfe  is  a  very  irregular  build¬ 
ing  ;  the  rooms  numerous,  acceffible  by  thirty-fix  ftair- 
cafes,  with  moft  frequent  and  fudden  afeents  and  defeents. 
The  great  hall  has  a  gallery  at  one  end,  adorned  with 
four  vaft  crefts  carved  in  wood,  viz.  a  griffin  and  dolphin, 
with  the  fcollops ;  an  unicorn,  and  an  ox  with  a  coronet 
round  his  neck.  In  front  is  a  figure  in  wood  of  an  armed 
man  ;  two  others,  perhaps  vallals,  in  fliort  jackets  and 
caps.  The  top  and  upper  end  of  the  room  is  painted  in 
fquares,  representing  the  Saxon  kings  and  heroes.  This 
caftle  was  built  by  one  of  the  Dacres  about  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  In  the  garden-walls  were  Hones  with  Roman 
inferiptions,  which  the  late  earl  of  Carlifle  gave  to  fir 
Thomas  Robinfon,  and  were  by  him  removed  to  his  mu- 
feum  at  Rokefby.  On  one  of  thefe  Hones  is  this  inferip- 
tion,  Peditum  centum  quinquaginta  liritummrum  :  whence 
it  appears  that  the  Romans,  when  in  polfeffion  of  Britain, 
fometimes  indulged  the  national  troops  with  the  favour 
of  garrifoning  their  own  territories. 

Here  the  lord  warden  of  the  marches  fometimes  refided, 
and  a  garrifon  was  kept  for  the  defence  of  the  border. 
Between  this  place  and  Brampton  is  a  high  hill  called  the 
Mote,  the  fummit  of  which  is  caft  up,  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  beacon  to  alarm  the  country  in  times  of  dan¬ 
ger.  Before  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  when 
the  rights  of  raeum  and  tuum  were  little  known  ,or  va¬ 
lued,  thefe  beacons  were  extremely  necelfary.  This  forms 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  communication  between  Penrith 
and  other  places  on  the  louth,  and  Burnlwork  and  other 
parts  of  Scotland.  Hence  a  range  of  country  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  fifty  miles  and  upwards  couid  be  informed  of  an 
invafion  m  the  fpace  of  a  few  minutes.  From  the  l’ummit 
of  this  Mote  there  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  extenlive  view  in 
the  north  of  England.  The  eye  carries  you  down  the  plea- 
iant  vale  of  Irtnmg,  over  the  city  of  Carlille,  Solway  Frith, 
as  far  as  Whitehaven,  or  even  to  the  Ifle  of  Man.  Many 
of  the  Scottiffi  hills  too  Hand  forth  to  view,  and  claim  at¬ 
tention.  This  Mote  is  now  ornamented  with  a  young 
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thriving  wood.  Juft  by  this  place  all'o  runs  the  famous 
Roman  wall,  erefted  as  a  barrier  to  prevent  the  ravages 
of  the  Caledonian  Britons.  After  ramparts  of  earth  had 
been  tried  in  vain,  by  emperors  and  generals,  to  check 
the  fury  of  the  valiant  but  uncultivated  fons  of  the 
north,  Severus  at  laft  built  one  of  ftone.  This  fortifica¬ 
tion  extended  from  Tinmouth  to  Solway  Frith,  and  di¬ 
vided  the  kingdom  from  fea  to  fea.  At  proper  and  con¬ 
venient  diftances,  caftles  or  towers  were  built  upon  this 
immenfe  wall,  to  protect  the  country,  and  carry  intelli¬ 
gence  from  the  one  end  to  the  other.  The  legionary  fol- 
diers  of  the  Romans  were  employed  in  eredting  this  won¬ 
derful  piece  of  architecture,  the  remains  of  which  may 
Hill  be  traced  for  feventy  miles,  and  will  probably  long 
continue  a  monument  of  the  confummate  Ikill  and  per¬ 
severing  induftry  of  that  brave  and  formidable  people. 
Thirlwall-caftle  ftands  on  that  part  of  the  wall  where  it 
erodes  the  Tippil,  near  the  Irthing,  on  the  borders  of 
Cumberland.  Here  the  Scots  forced  a  paflage  into  Eng¬ 
land  ;  for,  having  Summoned  in  the  boors,  with  their 
mattocks  and  pick-axes,  they  made  gaps  in  the  wall  for 
paflage,  from  which  gaps,  this  part  of  it  was  called  Thirl- 
wall,  which  in  Saxon  iignifies  “  the  perforated  wall.” 
The  caftle,  which  is  about  twenty  yards  long,  and  twelve 
broad,  ftands  dole  by  the  north  fide  of  the  wall,  has  been 
curioufly  vaulted  underneath,  and  its  walls  are  nine  feet 
thick,  and  on  the  top  are  fix  little  turrets.  The  floor  of 
one  of  the  apartments  was  lately  cleared,  and  difeovered 
to  be  of  Angular  conftruCfion,  confiding  of  three  tiers  of 
flags,  laid  upon  fand.  The  only  light  admitted^  through 
apertures  as  narrow’  as  thofe  in  ftair-cafes  of  ancient  caftles. 
The  whole  carries  the  appearance  of  a  horrid  gloomy  dun¬ 
geon.  Wilkes's  Britijh  Directory,  v'ol.  v.  Appendix. 

NAXA'RA  (Emmanuel  de),  a  learned  Spanifh  Jefuit, 
was  born  at  Toledo  in  the  year  1605.  He  entered  on  his 
noviciate  at  the  age  of  twenty  ;  and,  after  he  had  taken 
the  four  vows  and  finifhed  his  ftudies,  he  read  leftures  on 
the  facred  Scriptures  for  many  years  at  the  univerfity  of 
Alcala,  with  very  great  celebrity.  Afterwards  he  lec¬ 
tured  on  politics  in  the  royal  fchools  at  Madrid,  where 
he  was  appointed  preacher  to  the  court.  He  died  in  1680, 
w  hen  about  feventy-five  years  of  age.  He  was  the  author 
of,  1.  Commentat'd  litterales  et  morales  in  Jofue,  cum 
Appendice  de  Rahab,  &c.  1647,  2  vols.  folio.  2.  Com¬ 
ment.  in  Judices,  1656-1664,  3  vols.  folio.  3.  Comment, 
in  lib.  i.  Regum,  1672,  3  vols.  folio.  4.  Condones  Qua- 
dragefimales,  1649,  a  vols.  4to.  5.  Condones  per  Ad- 
ventum,  1658,  4to.  6.  Condones  Panegyricse  de  Chrifto 
Domino,  1649,  4to.  7.  Condones  de  Dominicis  per  An¬ 
num,  1657,  4to.  8.  Condones  Varise,  1650-1658,  5  vols. 
4to.  9.  Condones  Funebres  in  Exequis,  1666.  4to.  &c. 
Sotvelli  Bibl.  Script.  Soc.  JeJ’u. 

NAX'I,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  Tucuman  :  fif¬ 
teen  miles  fouth  of  St.  Miguel  de  Tucuman. 

NAX'IA,  formerly  Naxos,  the  largeft  of  the  Cyclades, 
and  now  the  mod  agreeable  and  mod  tranquil  ifland  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  Its  fertility  more  than  its  extent, 
being  about  forty-eight  miles  in  circuit,  has  given  occa- 
fion  for  its  being  called  the  Queen.  The  ancients  called 
it  Sirov  gyle ;  and  it  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  peopled  by 
Thracians,  who,  being  in  want  of  women,  ftole  them  from 
Theflaiy,  and,  among  others,  Iphidemia  and  her  daughter 
Pancratis.  Alveus  lent  his  fons  Otus  and  Ophialtes  to 
recover  their  mother  Iphidemia ;  thefe  brothers  van- 
quilhed  the  Thracians,  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the 
ifland,  and  called  it  Diet ,  The  Carians  eftablifhed  them¬ 
felves  in  this  ifland,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Naxos,  their 
king. 

Naxos,  like  the  other  iflands  ot  the  Archipelago,  has 
experienced  all  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  a  powerful  republic,  but  unable  to  maintain  its  in¬ 
dependence.  It  was  lucceflively  in  alliance  with  the 
Athenians  ;  conquered  and  ravaged  by  the  Perfians;  tri¬ 
butary  to  the  Romans  ;  ceded  by  Marc  Antony,  after  the 
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battle  of  Philippi,  to  the  Rhodians;  afterwards  fubjecl 
to  the  emperors  of  the  Ealt ;  a  long  time  governed  by 
Venetian  princes  ;  and  at  length  united  to  the  Ottoman 
empire, under  the  reign  of  Selim  II.  The  Naxians,  however, 
have  retained  a  Angular  privilege  of  being  governed  by  then- 
own  laws  and  cuftoms ;  they  have  a  municipal  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  judges  of  their  own  ele&ion.  The  inconfider- 
able  importance  of  this  ifland,  and  its  remotenels  from 
the  coaft  of  Afia,  have  not  induced  the  Turks  to  ellabiilh 
tbenifelves  there.  The  Porte  is  content  to  fend  thither 
a  waiwode  to  exercife  the  police,  to  gather  the  taxes,  and 
to  remit  them  to  Conftantinople.  This  ifland,  more  free 
and  more  independent  than  Scio,  is  neverthelefs  far  from 
having  attained  the  fame  degree  of  profperity.  Trade  is 
not  fufticiently  brilk  ;  the  culture  of  the  lands  is  too 
much  neglefted;  and  the  inhabitants  poffcfs  little  or  no 
induftry.  Poor  and  haughty,  and  proud  of  their  ancient 
nobility,  they  difdain  commerce  and  agriculture ;  and 
thus  thefe  noble  perlons,  boafting  of  their  defeent  from 
the  firft  Italian  families,  can  bear  to  fee  their  manfions 
pafs  into  the  hands  of  plebeians,  and  their  lands  almolt 
deftitute  of  culture.  The  population  of  this  ifland  is  efti- 
mated  by  Dr.  Clarke  at  1 8,000  perlons.  The  capital  contains 
2000  ;  and  the  reft  are  fcattered  through  41  villages.  The 
taxes  which  it  pays  for  the  lands,  the  karatch,  and  the 
cuftoms,  amount  to  about  1666I.  fterling;  exclufively  of 
fome  other  occafional  difburfements.  Althoughthe  num¬ 
ber  of  catholics  is  diminifhing,  fo  that  they  have  fcarcely 
600  fettled  in  the  town,  they  have  an  archbifhop,  a  coad¬ 
jutor,  fix  canons,  a  reftor,  and  Aeveral  curates.  They 
have  alfo  a  houfe  of  lazarifts  for  the  education  of  youth, 
a  convent  of  capuchins,  another  of  cordeliers,  and  an¬ 
other  of  cloiftered  nuns.  The  number  of  the  Greeks,  on 
the  contrary,  is  increafing,  and  their  clergy  are  much  lefs 
numerous,  and  more  rich,  than  thofe  of  the  Latins. 

This  ifland  is  covered  with  high  mountains,  whofe  bafe 
is  fchiftofe  or  granitical.  White  marble,  and  hard  calca¬ 
reous  ftone,  lie  every  where  on  the  fchiftus,  and  give  rife 
to  a  great  number  of  fprings,  which  water  and  fertilize 
the  plains.  The  higheft  of  thefe  mountains  is  that  of 
Jupiter,  which  the  inhabitants  call  Dia,  or  Zia.  In  this 
mountain  is  a  grotto  of  beautiful  white  marble,  which  has 
been  much  vifited.  The  inhabitants  regard  it  as  a  facred 
fpot,  whither  the  Bacchants  of  the  country  came  to  ce¬ 
lebrate  their  feltivals  and  their  myfteries.  It  prefents 
now  nothing  very  remarkable.  The  fummit  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  affords  an  extenfive  and  interefting  profpedt.  On 
the  back  of  the  mountains  are  fome  flocks  of  the  little 
fheep  of  Italy  and  Provence,  with  fhort  and  coarfe  wool, 
and  of  a  fmall  fpecies  of  goat,  the  flefh  of  which  is  eaten 
by  the  poor.  The  fhepherds  are  peculiarly  wild,  and  the 
women  unfociable.  The  females  of  Naxia,  like  thofe  of 
Scio,  take  pleafure  in  chewing  an  inodorous  fubftance, 
which  is  furnifhed  by  the  root  of  the  Atraftylis  gummifera. 
The  root  of  the  plant  affords  an  aliment  equally  vvhole- 
fome  and  nutritious.  The  hills  and  rifing  grounds  of 
this  ifland  are  covered  with  myrtles,  arbutufes,  lentifks, 
hypericums,  favorys,  thorny  brooms,  leguminous  fhrubs, 
and  feveral  fpecies  of  rock-rofes,  particularly  that  which 
furnifhes  the  labdanum.  The  rivulets  are  bordered  by 
oleanders,  agnus-caftules,  and  plane-trees.  In  the  eaft 
part  of  the  ifland  is  a  mine  of  emery.  The  inhabitants 
of  Naxos  praftife  the  caprification  of  the  fig,  and  they 
cultivate  the  vine.  Their  wine  has  been  generally  com¬ 
mended.  Athenaeus,  fpeaking  of  it  in  ancient  times, 
compares  it  to  the  nedtar  of  the  gods.  Olivier  fays,  that 
it  is  generally  of  an  indifferent  quality,  becaufe  they 
know  neither  how  to  make  nor  how  to  preferve  it.  The 
ifland  furnifhes  wheat,  kidney-beans,  garden-beans,  and 
a  few  other  legumes  for  the  home-conlumption.  Barley, 
which  is  much  more  abundant,  is  annually  exported. 
The  oil  is  of  an  indifferent  quality.  Oranges,  lemons, 
and  bergamot-citrons,  are  lefs  plentiful  than  they  might 
be,  as  there  is  no  town  fufliciently  near  that  furnifhes  a 
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great  confumption.  The  peaches,  apricots,  pomegranates, 
pines,  plums,  walnuts,  almonds,  and  figs,  are  confumed. 
in  the  ifland.  Naxos  has  fheep  and  goats  for  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants,  a  few  fmall-fized  oxen  for  hufbandry,  to¬ 
gether  with  mules  and  affes  for  draught.  The  wool  is 
of  bad  quality,  and  wholly  confumed  in  the  country. 
Cheefe  is  an  article  of  exportation.  Cotton  is  but  little 
cultivated,  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  filk  and  flax.  The 
honey  and  wax  are  confumed  in  the  ifland.  Tothefouth 
of  the  town  is  a  fmall  faltern,  whence  the  capital  is  fup- 
plied  with  fait.  Lat.  37.  6.  N.  Ion.  25.32.  E. 

NAX'IA,  the  capital  of  the  above  ifland,  and  one  of 
the  molt  beautiful  towns  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 
The  town  Hands  on  an  eminence  by  the  fea,  on  the  welt 
coaft  of  the  ifland,  oppofite  to  Paros.  It  was  defended, 
under  the  Venetian  princes,  by  a  citadel,  and  by  walls, 
which  the  Turks  have  in  a  great  meafure  deftroyed.  The 
Latins,  who  were  formerly  mailers  of  the  country,  are 
all  lodged  within  their  enclofure.  The  Greeks  occupy 
that  part  which  extends  to  the  eaftward  of  the  caftle, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  New  Town.  The  ancient 
city  extended  to  the  north,  towards  the  fountain  which 
bears  the  name  of  Ariadne.  There  are  alfo,  below  the 
caftle,  fome  remains  of  a  fubterranean  aquedubl,  that 
probably  brought  to  the  town  the  waters  of  a  copious 
fpring,  which  is  feen  four  or  five  miles  to  the  eaft,  and 
which  at  this  day  ferves  to  water  part  of  the  plain  of 
Naxia.  Bacchus  had  formerly  a  temple  at  Naxos :  the 
gate  and  the  foundation  of  it  are  Hill  vifible  on  a  fmall 
rocky  ifland,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ariadne’s  fountain.  A 
bridge  built  on  a  chain  of  rocks,  it  is  faid,  joined  this 
ifland  to  the  large  one,  and  conducted  an  aquedubl  for 
conveying  water  for  the  priefts  who  inhabited  the  enclo¬ 
fure  of  the  temple.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland  is  a 
coloffal  ftatue  of  Apollo,  which  is  an  imperfebl  piece  of 
fculpture.  The  harbour,  facing  the  ifland  of  Paros,  was 
formerly  capable  of  containing  thirty  galleys,  and  clofed 
by  a  jetty,  now  to  be  diftinbtly  perceived  when  the  fea  is 
fmooth.  It  is  at  prefent  feveral  feet  under  water,  and 
yet  the  fmall  craft  of  the  country  lie  fafely  there  in  all 
feafons.  Ships  of  burden  may  anchor,  infummer,  off  the 
harbour,  under  fhelter  of  the  rock,  on  which  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  temple  of  Bacchus.  Lat.  37.  7.  N.  Ion.  25. 
26.  E.  Sonnini.  Olivier.  Tournefort. 

NAX'OS,  or  Naxus,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  on  a  fmall  promon¬ 
tory  to  the  fouth  of  Apollinis  Archageta  ara,  and  to  the 
eaft  of  Veneris  Fanum.  It  was  near  the  mouth  of  the 
fmall  river  Arfines.  Upon  the  deftrubtion  of  this  town, 
its  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Mount  Taurus,  on  which 
they  built  the  town  of  Taurominium,  called  Naxos-Tau- 
rominium. 

NAX'OS,  a  town  of  Crete,  famous  for  its  hones,  called 
lapis  Naxius. 

NAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees  :  nine  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Pau,  and 
fifteen  eaft  of  Oleron. 

NAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Loire  :  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Brioude. 

NAY,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Charente 
between  Saintes  and  Cognac. 

NAY,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Galam  : 
twenty-five  miles  fouth  of  Galam. 

NAY,  adv.  [Goth,  ne,  Sax.  na,  or  ne  aye.~\  No  ;  an  ad¬ 
verb  of  negation  : 

Difputes  in  wrangling  fpend  the  day, 

Whilft  one  fays  only  yea,  and  t’other  nay.  Denham. 

Not  only  fo,  but  more.  A  word  of  amplification.  —  A 
good  man  always  profits  by  his  endeavour,  yea,  when  he 
is  abfent ;  nay!,  when  dead,  by  his  example  and  memory  ; 
lo  good  authors  in  their  ftile.  B.Jonfon's  Difcoveries. — If 
a  fon  fliould  ftrike  his  father,  not  only  the  criminal  but 
his  whole  family  would  be  rooted  out,  nay,  the  inhabi- 
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tants  of  the  place  where  he  lived,  would  be  put  to  the 
fword,  nay ,  the  place  itfelf  would  be  razed.  Addifon. — ■ 
Word  of  refufal. — They  have  beaten  us  openly  uncon¬ 
demned,  being  Romans,  and  have  call  us  into  prifon  ; 
and  now  do  they  thruft  us  out  privily  ?  nay  verily,  but 
let  them  come  themfelves  and  fetch  us  out.  Ads  xvi.  37. 

— The  fox  made  feveral  excufes,  but  the  ftork  would  not 
be  laid  nay ;  fo  that  at  laft  he  promifed  him  to  come. 
IfiEftrange. 

He  that  will  not  when  he  may, 

When  he  would  he  lhall  have  nay.  Old  Proverb. 

NAY,  f.  Denial ;  refufal.  See  Denay,  vol.  v.— There 
is  a  faire  betide  there  alfo,  which  (he  determined!  to  fell, 
and  would  have  you  to  have  the  firft  nay  of  it.  Radcliffe's 
Letters,  1613. 

There  was  no  nay,  but  I  muft  in, 

And  take  a  cup  of  ale.  W.  Browne. 

To  NAY,  v.a.  To  refufe.  Ohfolete. — The  Hate  of  a 
cardinal  was  naied  and  denaied  him.  Holinjhed. 

NAYE,  or  Nayemou',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Bondou  : 
twelve  miles  fouth-welt  of  Fatteconda. 

NAY'LAND,  or  Neyland,  a  market-town  in  the 
hundred  of  Babergh,  and  county  of  Suffolk,  England,  is 
iituated  in  a  valley  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Stour. 
This  place  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its  woollen  ma- 
nufablures;  but  this  branch  of  trade  i§  now  reduced  to  a 
very  low  ebb,  only  a  fmall  portion  of  yarn  being  made  to 
fupply  the  crape  and  bombazeen  manufablories  of  Nor¬ 
wich.  Some  white  and  brown  foap,  of  a  very  fuperior 
quality,  is  made  here;  as  is  alfo  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  meal,  which  is  fent  to  Manningtree  to  be  Ihipp.ed  for 
London.  The  trade  that  is  carried  on  by  the  navigation 
on  the  Stour,  is  pretty  confiderable  from  Manningtree 
fo  Bury,  Sudbury,  See.  for  all  the  coal  that  is  conveyed 
by  the  barges  from  the  former  to  the  latter  place,  paffes 
through  Nayland  ;  and  the  chalk,  from  the  pits  near 
Sudbury,  is  brought  by  the  barges  in  return,  which  makes 
that  neceflary  article  for  the  farmer  come  cheap.  The 
yearly  meeting  of  the  commiflioners  of  this  navigation  is 
held  at  the  Queen’s  Head  here,  the  laft  Monday  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  by  direbtion  of  the  abt  of  parliament. 

There  is  a  number  of  acres  of  good  meadow-land  in 
this  parifli,  where  the  tenants  of  particular  houfes  have  a 
right  to  feed  a  certain  number  of  cows,  &c.  from  May- 
day  to  Obtober  10.  There  is  alfo  a  quantity  of  land  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  lets  for  about  130I.  per  annum, 
which  is  veiled  in  truftees  for  the  purpofe  relieving  poor 
decayed  tradefpeople,  and  out  of  which  rental  a  lalary  is 
allowed  to  an  Englilh  mailer  to  teach  ten  boys. 

The  church  of  Nayland,  the  principal  ornament  of  the 
town,  Hands  almoft  in  its  centre,  and  is  furmounted  by  a 
lofty  fpire.  The  porch  is  a  very  handfome  piece  of  archi- 
teblure,  faid  to  have  been  erebted  by  one  Abel,  a  clothier, 
whole  monument  appears  in  the  wall.  Various  other  mo¬ 
numents  in  memory  of  clothiers  are  difperfed  throughout 
the  interior  of  this  edifice ;  but  they  are  no  otherwife 
worthy  of  regard,  except  as  tokens  of  the  early  manufac¬ 
turing  opulence  of  the  place.  The  living  is  in  the  gift  of 
fir  William  Rowley,  bart.  of  Tendring-hall :  the  great 
tithes  belong  to  the ’Monnock  family,  whole  feat  is  at 
Stoke  Nayland,  which  is  the  mother-church  ;  (fee  below.) 

Nayland  has  a  fmall  market  on  Friday;  and  there  is  a 
fair  annually  on  the  2d  of  Obtober.  According  to  the 
parliamentary  returns  of  1811,  the  houfes  in  Nayland 
amounted  to  184  in  number,  and  the  inhabitants  to  933. 

Stoke  Nayland,  or  Stoke  juxta  Nayland,  (to  which 
Nayland  itfelf  is  only  an  appendage,  though  it  is  now  the 
larger  place,)  is  the  adjoining  parifli ;  the  village  itfelf  is 
near  two  miles  from  Nayland.  It  is  diltinguilhed  by  a 
very  noble  church  and  fteeple.  This  place  was  the  lite 
of  a  monaftery  of  great  note  previous  to  the  conqueft, 
but  it  feems  to  have  foon  fallen  to  decay  after  that  event. 

2  C  Gifford’s 
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Gifford’s  Hall,  the  feat  of  the  Monnocks,  who  have  been 
proprietors  of  it  fince  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  is  a  confpi- 
cuous  example  of  the  fine  old  manfions.  The  fhape  of 
this  houfe  is  quadrangular,  with  an  open  court  in  the 
middle,  and  the  chief  entrance  under  a  tower-gateway, 
faid  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by 
Peter  Gifford,  elq.  a  diftant  relation  of  queen  Anne 
Bullen.  The  whole  is  conftrufted  of  brick,  and  the 
mouldings  of  the  doors  and  window's  are  of  the  fame  ma¬ 
terial.  Oppofite  to  the  gateway  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
chapel. 

From  the  high  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  prof- 
peft  is  commanded  to  Harwich  harbour,  upwards  of 
twenty  miles;  and  many  beautiful  views  enrich  its  vici¬ 
nity.  B niton's  Architectural  Antiq.  vol.ii.  Wilkes's  Britt/h 
Direflory,  vol.  iv. 

NAY'LAND  PO'INT,  Kent,  is  near  Margate-bay. 

NAY'LER  (James),  an  Englifh  Quaker,  remarkable 
both  on  account  of  the  extravagance  of  the  delufions 
which  fora  time  poffeffed  him  and  his  followers,  and  the 
exceflive  feverity  of  the  punifhment  which  w'as  infli&ed 
upon  him.  He  was  the  fon  of  an  induftrious  farmer,  who 
fupported  his  family  by  the  cultivation  of  his  own  fmall 
eftate;  and  was  born  in  the  parifli  of  Ardfley,  near  Wake¬ 
field,  in  Yorkfhire,  about  the  year  1616.  He  had  a  good 
natural  capacity,  and  received  the  elements  of  a  common 
education.  About  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  married, 
and  removed  into  the  parifli  of  Wakefield,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  in  1641. 
He  then  entered  into  the  parliament-army,  and  ferved  as 
a  foldier  for  eight  or  nine  years,  at  firft  under  lord  Fairfax, 
and  afterwards  as  quarter-mafter  in  Lambert’s  troop  in 
Scotland  ;  till,  being  difabled  by  ficknefs,  he  returned 
home  about  the  year  1649.  At  this  time  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  independent  party,  and  continued  fo  till  the 
year  1651,  when  the  preaching  of  George  Fox  at  Wake¬ 
field  made  him  a  convert  to  the  communion  of  the  Qua¬ 
kers,  as  they  are  called.  Among  them  he  foon  com¬ 
menced  preacher,  and  acquitted  himfelf  well  both  in 
fpeaking  and  w'riting.  In  the  beginning  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  imagined  that  he  heard  a  voice,  calling  upon 
him  to  “  renounce  his  kindred  and  his  father’s  houfe, 
and  go  into  the  weft,”  promifing  that  God  would  be  with 
him,  In  obedience  to  this  voice,  which  he  believed  to 
be  the  voice  of  God,  he  went  about  preaching  from  place 
to  place,  and  greatly  increafed  the  numbers  of  the  new 
fe£L  Towards  the  dole  of  the  year  1654,  or  early  in  1655, 
he  came  to  London,  where  he  found  a  meeting  of  Friends 
which  had  been  eftablilhed  by  Edward  Burrough  and 
Francis  Plowgill,  among  whom  he  fo  greatly  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  preaching,  that  many  began  to  draw  in¬ 
vidious  comparifons  between  him  and  his  brethren,' which 
created  uneafinefs  and  differences  in  the  fociety.  To 
fuch  a  length  did  thefe  proceed,  that  fome  women,  ad- 
mirers  of  Nayler,  affumed  the  liberty  of  interrupting  and 
difputing  with  Howgill  and  Burrough  in  the  midft  of 
their  preaching,  and  thus  difturbed  the  peace  of  the 
meetings.  For  this  conduct  they  were  reproved  by  thofe 
preachers ;  upon  which  they  complained  fo  loudly  and 
paflionately  to  Nayler,  that  he  was  weak  enough  to  take 
their  part,  and  was  fo  intoxicated  with  their  flattering 
praifes,  that  he  became  eftranged  from  his  beft  friends, 
who  ftrongly  difapproved  of,  and  lamented,  his  conduft. 
In  the  year  1656,  we  find  him  in  Devonfhire,  where  he 
was  committed  to  Exeter-jail  for  propagating  his  opinions. 
Here  he  received  letters  from  fome  of  his  female  admirers 
and  others,  written  in  the  moft  extravagant  ftrains,  call¬ 
ing  him  “  the  everiafting  Son  of  Righteoufnefs  ;  the  Prince 
of  Peace;  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God;  the  faireft 
among  ten  thoufand,  &c.”  and  fome  of  his  followers 
kneeled  before  him  in  the  prifon,  and  killed  his  feet. 
Before  he  could  have  fuffered  fuch  language  to  be  applied 
to  him,  the  intoxication  of  his  brain  muft  have  rifen  to 
frenzy;  of  which  he  foon  afforded  additional  evidence. 
While  he  continued  in  this  prilon,  George  Fox  called 


upon  him,  and  reproved  him  for  his  defection  and  lofty 
pretenfions :  but  without  effect.  At  parting,  Nayler 
would  have  kifled  Fox;  but  the  latter  told  him,  that, 
fince  he  had  turned  againft  the  power  of  God,  he  could 
not  receive  his  fliow  of  kindnefs.  And  it  is  but  juftice 
to  the  Quakers  in  general  to  mention,  that  they  had  now 
difowned  Nayler  and  his  adherents. 

Soon  afterwards,  Nayler  was  releafed  from  imprifon- 
ment,  and  intended  to  return  to  London  ;  but,  taking 
Briftol  in  his  way,  as  he  palled  through  Glaftonbury  and 
Wells,  his  deluded  attendants  ftrewed  their  garments 
before  him.  When  they  came  to  Bedminfter,  about  a 
mile  from  Briftol,  they  carried  their  extravagance  to  the 
higheft  pitch  :  for  they  formed  a  proceflion,  in  imitation 
of  our  Saviour’s  entrance  into  Jerufalem,  in  which  a  man 
walked  bare-headed  before  Nayler,  and  a  women  led  his 
horfe,  while  other  women  fpread  their  fcarfs  and  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  in  the  road,  and  the  company  fung,  “  Holy^ 
holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  God  of  Hofts :  Plofanna  in  the 
higheft;  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael.”  In  this 
manner  thefe  mad  people  made  their  entrance  into  Briftol, 
marching  through  the  mire  and  dirt,  to  the  amazement 
of  fome,  and  the  diverfion  of  others ;  but  the  magiftrates 
thought  proper  to  interfere,  and,  after  an  examination 
into  what  had  paffed,  committed  them  to  prifon.  Soon 
afterwards  they  were  fent  to  London,  and  a  committee 
W'as  appointed  by  parliament  to  examine  witneffes  againft 
Nayler,  upon  a  charge  of  blafphemy,  for  admitting  reli¬ 
gious  worlhip  to  be  paid  to  him,  and  for  affuming  the 
names  and  incommunicable  titles  and  attributes  of  our 
bleffed  Saviour.  Before  the  committee  he  did  not  deny 
what  was  alleged  concerning  the  extraordinary  proceed¬ 
ings  in  Exeter-jail,  and  at  his  entrance  into  Briftol;  but 
he  defended  himfelf  by  maintaining,  that  the  honours 
which  he  received  were  not  fhown  to  him,  but  to  Chrift 
who  dwelt  within  him ;  and  that,  if  they  were  offered  to 
any  other  than  to  Chrift,  he  difowned  them.  However, 
the  committee  having  made  a  report  to  the  houfe  on  the 
5th  of  December,  declaring  the  charge  well  founded,  on 
the  following  day  he  was  fent  for  and  heard  at  the  barf 
and  on  the  8th  they  refolved,  “  that  James  Nayler  is 
guilty  of  horrid  blafphemy;  and  that  he  is  a  grand  im- 
poftor,  and  a  great  feducer  of  the  people.”  The  next 
bufinefs  to  be  determined  was  the  nature  of  the  punilh- 
ment  to  be  inflicted  on  him  ;  which  occupied  the  debates 
of  the  houfe,  both  on  forenoons  and  afternoons,  till  the 
1 6th  of  December:  many  members  being  for  putting  him 
to  death,  and  lofing  their  vote,  as  fecretary  Thurloe  in¬ 
forms  us,  only  by  fourteen  voices ;  while  many  other 
members  totally  difapproved  of  the  feverity  which  was 
ufed  againft  him.  At  length,  on  the  following  day,  after 
a  confiderable  debate,  the  majority  came  to  the  refolution, 
“  that  James  Nayler  be  fet  on  the  pillory,  in  the  Palace- 
yard,  Weftminfter,  during  the  fpace  of  two  hours,  on 
Thurfday  next;  and  be  whipt  by  the  hangman  through 
the  ftreets  from  Weftminfter  to  the  Old  Exchange,  and 
there  likewife  be  fet  on  the  pillory,  with  his  head  in  the 
pillory,  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours,  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  one  on  Saturday  next  :  in  each  place  wearing 
a  paper,  containing  an  infcription  of  his  crimes.  And 
that,  at  the  Old  Exchange,  his  tongue  be  bored  through 
with  a  hot  iron;  and  that  he  be  there  alfo  ftigmatized  in 
the  forehead  with  the  letter  B.  That  he  be  afterwards 
fent  to  Briftol,  and  be  conveyed  into  and  through  the 
faid  city  on  horfeback,  and  his  face  backward  ;  and  there 
alfo  publicly  whipt  the  next  market-day  after  he  comes 
thither.  And  that  from  thence  he  be  committed  to 
prifon  in  Bridewell,  London,  and  there  reftrained  from 
the  fociety  of  all  people,  and  there  to  labour  hard,  till 
he  be  releafed  by  parliament.  And,  during  that  time, 
be  debarred  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper;  and  (hall 
have  no  relief  but  what  he  earns  by  his  daily  labour.” 

This  fentence  was  repugnant  to  humanity,  equity,  and 
wifdom.  For,  though  the  religious  extravagancies  of 
Nayler  might  reafonably  fliock  pious  and  fober  minds, 
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yet  his  criminality  ought  to  have  been  eftimated,  not  by 
the  greatnefs  of  the  titles  and  claims  which  he  affumed, 
or  v  iich  were  given  him,  but  by  the  delufion  and  frenzy 
which  had  feized  his  brain.  On  this  ground  he  was  an 
object  of  pity,  not  of  indignation;  and  he  ftiould  have 
been  affigned  over  to  a  phyiician  for  a  cure  of  his  madnefs, 
and  not  to  the  executioner  to  be  punilhed.  In  its  cruelty 
this  fentence  bears  a  great  refemblance  to  that  palled  on 
Dr.  Leighton  by  the  infamous  court  of  Star-chamber; 
(fee  vol.  xii.  p.  287.)  and  it  vied  with  it  in  illegality  :  for 
the  houfe  of  commons  is  no  court  of  judicature,  nor  has 
any  power  to  inflidl  a  punilhment  beyond  imprifonment 
during  its  feffion.  To  the  honour  of  humanity,  however, 
it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  feveral  perfons  of  different 
perfuafions  had  offered  petitions  to  parliament  on  his 
behalf;  but  it  was  refolved  not  to  read  them  till  fentence 
had  been  palled.  On  the  18th  of  December,  the  firft  part 
of  it  was  carried  into  execution  with  the  greateft  rigour; 
but  he  was  brought  into  a  Hate  of  fuch  extreme  weak- 
nefs  by  his  cruel  whipping,  that,  upon  repeated  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  parliament,  his  further  punilhment  was  re- 
Ipited  for  one  week.  During  this  interval,  many  perfons 
again  interpofed  in  his  favour  by  a  petition  to  parliament, 
that  the  remainder  of  his  punilhment  might  be  wholly 
remitted.  But  intolerance  and  vindiflivenefs  refilled 
thefe  folicitations.  The  protestor  was  then  addrelfed, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  houfe  ;  which,  though  it  occa- 
fioned  fome  debate,  obtained  no  refolution  in  favour  of 
the  pril'oner.  On  this  the  petitioners  prefented  a  fecond 
addrefs  to  Cromwell;  but,  it  is  faid,  the  influence  of  the 
mivifers  with  him  prevented  its  effect.  Five  of  thefe 
reverend  gentlemen,  Caryl,  Manton,  Nye,  Griffith,  and 
Reynolds,  went  to  Nayler,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  offence;  but,  though  in  many 
refpedls  excellent  charadters,  they  did  not  manage  this 
interview  in  a  manner  worthy  of  themfelves,  or  honour¬ 
able  to  tlveir  memory.  For  they  would  admit  no  friend 
of  his,  nor  any  neutral  or  impartial  perlon,  into  the  room, 
although  requefted  fo  to  do.  When  Nayler  infilled  that 
what  palled  Ihould  be  put  in  writing,  and  a  copy  be  left 
with  him  or  the  jailor,  they  confented  ;  but  on  his  re¬ 
marking  in  the  courfe  of  the  converfation,  that  he  thought 
that  they  were  defirous  of  wrefling  his  words,  they  rofe 
up  with  much  warmth,  burnt  what  they  had  committed 
to  paper,  and  fo  left  him,  as  he  faid,  “  with  fome  be¬ 
moaning  expreffions.”  On  the  27th  of  December,  the 
remainder  of  his  fentence  was  executed  at  the  Old  Ex¬ 
change.  Afterwards  he  was  lent  to  Brillol,  where  he  was 
publicly  whipt,  from  the  middle  of  Thomas-ftreet,  over 
the  bridge,  to  the  middle  of  Broad-ltreet ;  which  punilh¬ 
ment,  we  are  told,  he  bore  with  wonderful  patience,  as 
he  had  done  the  former.  From  Brillol,  he  was  brought 
back  to  Bridewell,  London,  where  he  was  confined  about 
two  years  ;  during  which  his  mind  recovered  from  the 
frenzy  which  had  governed  it,  and  he  felt  deep  humilia¬ 
tion  and  fincere  repentance  on  account  of  his  pall  con¬ 
duct.  Having  alfo,  notwithllanding  the  prohibition  in 
his  fentence,  found  means  to  procure  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
he  wrote  letters  to  the  parliament,  the  magiftrates  of 
Brillol,  and  his  friends,  in  which  he  acknowledged  and 
condemned  his  extravagant  behaviour,  and  alked  forgive- 
nefs  of  all  to  whom  he  had  given  offence.  He  likewife 
wrote  feveral  fmall  books,  in  which  he  retracted  his  pall 
errors. 

After  the  protester’s  death,  Nayler  was  releafed  from 
prifon,  and  went  to  Brillol,  where,  in  a  public  meeting, 
he  made  confeffion  of  his  offence  and  fall,  in  a  manner  fo 
affefting  as  to  draw  tears  from  moll  of  thofe  who  were 
prefent ;  and,  having  afforded  fatisfaSlory  evidence  of  his 
unfeigned  contrition,  was  again  received  into  the  com¬ 
munion  of  his  friends.  Nayler  did  not  long  furvive  his 
enlargement:  for,  having  left  London  in  Oilober  1660, 
with  the  intention  of  going  home  to  his  wife  and  children 
at  Wakefield,  he  was  taken  ill  in  Huntingdonlhire,  where, 
it  is  faid,  he  was  robbed,  and  left  bound  in  a  field.  Whe- 
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ther  hd  received  any  perfonal  injury  is  not  certainly 
known;  but,  being  found  towards  evening  by  a  country¬ 
man,  he  was  carried  to  a  friend’s  houfe  at  Holm  near 
King’s  Rippon,  where  he  expired  in  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  when  about  forty-four  years  of  age.  The  expreffions 
uttered  by  him,  about  two  hours  before  his  death,  evince 
a  frame  of  mind  which  probably  none  of  his  perfecutors 
ever  felt :  “  There  is  a  fpirit  which  I  feel,”  faid  he,  “  that 
delights  to  do  no  evil,  nor  to  revenge  any  wrong;  but  to 
endure  all  things,  in  hope  to  enjoy  its  own  in  the  end. 
Its  hope  is  to  outlive  all  wrath  and  contention,  and  to 
weary  out  all  exaltation  and  cruelty,  or  whatever  is  of  a 
nature  contrary  to  itfelf.  Its  crown  is  meeknefs  ;  its 
life  is  everlafting  love  unfeigned  ;  it  takes  its  kingdom 
with  entreaty,  and  not  with  contention,  and  keeps  it  by 
lowlinefs  of  mind.”  Nayler’s  writings  were  collefted 
together,  and  publiffied  in  an  odtavo  volume  in  1716. 
Sewell's  Hiji.  of  the  Quakers,  book  iv. 

NAY'LESWORTH,  a  village  in  Gloucefterfhire,  near 
Minchinghampton.  It  lies  in  three  pariffies. 

NA'YO,  a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  near 
the  north  coaft  of  Celebes.  Lat.  1.  24.  N.  Ion.  124.  24.  E. 

NAYRE.  See  Nair,  p  510. 

NAYRET',  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of  Aleppo : 
fix  miles  eaft  of  Aleppo. 

NAYS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Meufe,  on  the  Ornain  :  three  miles  fouth  of  Ligny. 

NAY'WARD,/  Tendency  to  denial: 

But  I’d  fay,  he  had  not; 

And,  I’ll  be  fworn,  you  would  believe  my  faying, 
Howe’er  you  lean  to  the  wayward.  Shaliejp.  Whit.  Tale. 

NAY'WORD,  /I  A  proverbial  reproach;  a  bye  word. 
— If  I  do  not  guil  him  into  a  nayword,  and  make  him  a 
common  recreation,  do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough 
to  lie  llraight  in  my  bed.  Shake fpeare's  Twelfth  Night. 
— A  watch-v/ord.  Not  in  ufe. — I  have  fpoke  with  her; 
and  we  have  a  waywoi-d  how  to  know  one  another.  I 
come  to  her  in  white,  and  cry  Mum  ;  fhe  cries  Budget; 
and  by  that  we  know  one  another.  Shakefpeare's  M. 
Wives  of  Windfor. 

NAZAGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Bengal:  forty-five  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Nattore. 

NAZARE'NE.  See  Nazarite. 

NAZ'ARETH,  now  called  Nasra,  a  town  or  fmall ' 
city  of  Paleffine,  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  in  Galilee, 
about  70  or  75  miles  north  of  Jerufalem  ;  to  the  weft  of 
mount  Tabor,  and  eaft  of  Ptolemais.  It  was  built  on  a 
hill,  and  noted  for  the  wickednefs  of  its  inhabitants. 
Mark  i.  9.  Luke  iv.  29.  John  i.  46.  Here  our  Saviour  was 
conceived,  and  laboured  the  mod  part  of  the  thirty-three 
years  of  his  private  life;  but  their  contempt  of  his  miniftry, 
and  early  attempt  to  murder  him,  by  carting  him  from 
the  brow  of  the  hill  whereon  their  city  was  built,  occa- 
fioned  his  refiding  little  afterwards,  and  working  fev^ 
miracles,  among  them.  Luke  iv.  16-29.  Maith.x iv.  57. 

Nazareth  held  the  third  rank  among  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  cities  dependent  on  the  patriarch  of  Jerufalem. 
The  Jews  continued  to  inhabit  it  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  till  the  reign  of  Conftantine  ;  and  after  that 
epoch  it  paffed  alternately  from  the  Chriftians  to  the 
Saracens.  At  prefent  it  forms  part  of  the  domains  of 
the  chief  of  Acre;  which  chief,  when  Dr.  Clarke  vifited 
it,  was  the  famous  Djezzar  Pacha.  A  defeription  of  the 
place,  now'  only  an  obfeure  village,  from  the  work  of 
that  judicious  and  accurate  obferver,  (Dr.  Clarke,)  we 
are  certain  will  be  gratifying  to  our  readers. 

“  The  fmall  town  or  village  of  Nazareth  is  fituated 
upon  the  fide  of  a  barren  rocky  eLevation,  facing  the  eaft, 
and  commanding  a  long  valley.  Throughout  the  do¬ 
minion  of  Djezzaf  Pacha,  there  was  no  place  that  fuffered 
more  from  his  tyrannical  government  than  Nazareth. 
Its  inhabitants,  unable  to  fuftain  the  burthens  impofeu 
upon  them,  u'ere  continually  emigrating  to  other  terri¬ 
tories.  The  few  -who  remained  were  loon  to  be  dripped 
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of  their  poffeffions;  and,  when  no  longer  able  to  pay  the 
tribute  exacted  from  them,  no  alternative  remained,  but 
that  of  going  to  Acre  to  work  in  his  fortifications,  or  to 
flee  their  country.  The  town  was  in  the  molt  wretched 
JLate  of  indigence  and  miferyj  the  foil  around  might  bid 
defiance  to  agriculture;  and  to  the  profpeCt  of  ftarvation 
were  added  the  horrors  of  the  plague.  Thus  it  feemed 
deffined  to  maintain  its  ancient  reputation;  for  the  Na¬ 
thanael  of  his  day  might  have  inquired  of  a  native  of 
Bethfaida,  whether  any  good  thing  could  come  out  of  Naza¬ 
reth?  A  party  of  Djezzar’s  Troops,  encamped  in  tents 
about  the  place,  were  waiting  to  feize  even  the  femblance 
of  a  harveft  which  could  be  collected  from  ail  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  diftriCt.  In  the  valley,  appeared  one  of  thofe 
fountains,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  the 
jhalting-place  of  caravans,  and  fometimes  the  feene  of 
contention  and  bloodffied.  The  women  of  Nazareth  were 
pafling  to  and  from  the  town  with  pitchers  upon  their* 
heads.  We  flopped  to  view  the  groupe  of  camels,  wfith 
their  driveis,  who  were  there  repofing ;  and,  calling  to 
mind  the  manners  of  the  mod  remote  ages,  we  renewed 
the  folicitation  of  Abraham’s  fervant  to  Rebecca,  by  the 
Well  of  Nahor.  In  the  writings  of  early  pilgrims  and 
travellers,  this  fpring  is  denominated  “  the  fountain  of 
the  Virgin  Mary;”  and  certainly,  if  there  be  a  fpot, 
throughout  the  Koly  Land,  that  w'as  undoubtedly  ho¬ 
noured  by  her  prefence,  we  may  confider  this  to  have 
been  the  place  ;  becaufe  the  fituation  of  a  copious  fpring 
Is  not  liable  to  change ;  and  becaufe  the  cuftom  of  re¬ 
pairing  thither  to  draw  water  has  been  continued  among 
the  female  inhabitants  of  Nazareth,  from  the  earlieft 
period  of  its  hiftory. 

“  After  leaving  this  fountain,  we  afeended  to  the  town, 
and  were  conducted  to  the  houfe  of  the  principal  Chrif- 
tian  inhabitant  of  Nazareth.  The  tremendous  name  of 
Djezzar  had  fucceeded  in  providing  for  us,  in  the  mid  fie 
of  poverty,  more  fumptuous  fare  than  is  often  found  in 
wealthier  cities  ;  but  we  had  reafon  to  fear,  that  many 
poor  families  had  been  pinched  to  fupply  our  board.  All 
we  could  do,  therefore,  as  it  was  brought  with  cheerful- 
nefs,  was  to  receive  it  thankfully;  and  we  took  efpecial 
care  that  thofe  from  whom  we  obtained  it  fliould  not  go 
unrewarded. 

“  Scarcely  had  we  reached  the  apartment  prepared  for 
our  reception,  when,  looking  from  the  window  into  the 
court  yard  belonging  to  the  houfe,  we  beheld  two  women 
grinding  at  the  mill,  in  a  manner  moft  forcibly  illuftrating 
the  faying  of  our  Saviour.”  This  feene  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  under  the  word  Mill,  vol.xv.  p.  324. 

“  The  convent  of  Nazareth,  fituated  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  village,  contains  about  fourteen  friars  of  the  Fran- 
eifean  order.  Its  church  (erebled,  as  they  relate,  over 
the  cave  wherein  the  Virgin  Mary  is  fuppofed  to  have 
refided)  is  a  handfome  edifice;  but  it  is  degraded,  as  a 
fanftuary,  by  abfurdities  too  contemptible  for  notice. 
The  other  objects  of  veneration  in  Nazareth,  at  every 
one  of  which  indulgences  are  fold  to  travellers,  are, 

1.  The  work-fhop  of  Jofeph,  which  is  near  the  convent, 
and  was  formerly  included  within  its  walls;  this  is  now 
a  fmall  chapel,  perfe&ly  modern,  and  lately  whitewafbed. 

2.  The  fynagogue,  where  Chrift  is  laid  to  have  read  the 
Scriptures  to  the  Jews;  at  prefent  a  church.  3.  A  pre¬ 
cipice  without  the  town,  where  they  fay  the  Mefliah 
leaped  down,  to  efcape  the  rage  of  the  Jews,  after  the 
offence  his  fpeech  in  the  fynagogue  had  occalioned.  Here 
they  (how  the  impreflion  of  his  hand,  made  as  he  fprang 
from  the  rock.  From  the  defeription  given  by  St.  Luke, 
the  monks  affirm,  that  anciently  Nazareth  flood  eaftward 
of  its  prefent  fituation,  upon  a  more  elevated  fpot.  The 

.  words  of  the  evangelifl:  are,  however,  remarkably  explicit, 
and  prove  the  fituation  of  the  ancient  city  to  have  been 
precifely  that  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  modern  town. 
Induced,  by  the  words  of  the  Gofpel,  to  examine  the 
place  more  attentively  than  we  fhould  have  otlierwife 
done,  we  went,  as  it  is  written,  out  of  the  city,  unto  the 
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Irow  of  the  hill  whereon  the  city  is  built,  and  came  to  a  pre¬ 
cipice  correfponding  with  the  words  of  the  evangelifl:. 

It  is  above  the  Maronite  church,  and  probably  the  precife 
fpot  alluded  to  by  the  text  of  St.  Luke’s  Gofpel.”  Clarke's 
Travels,  Part  II. 

NAZ'ARETH,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Scheldt,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diffriCt 
of  Gand  ;  containing  4574  inhabitants. 

NAZ'ARETH,  a  beautiful  poll-town  of  North  America, 
in  Northampton-county,  Penniylvania,  inhabited  by  Mo¬ 
ravians,  or  United  Brethren  ;  fixity-three  miles  north-by- 
welt  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  fituated  on  the  central  part 
of  a  tra£t  of  land,  containing.about  ~  5000  acres,  bought 
by  the  brethren,  near  a  fmall  creek,  which  lofe»  itfelf  in 
the  ground  about  one  mile  and  a  half  eaft  of  the  town ; 
and  conlifts  of  two  principal  ftreets  that  form  a  fquare. 
The  principal  building,  called  Nazareth-hall,  contains  a 
place  of  worfhip  and  a  fchool:  and  near  this  is  another 
elegant  edifice,  inhabited  by  the  (ingle  fifters;  another 
building  is  appropriated  to  the  (ingle  brethren.  The 
ordinary  dvvelling-houfes  are  generally  conftruCted  of 
lime-ffone,  and  inhabited  by  tradefmen  and  mechanics, 
chiefly  of  German  extraction.  The  town  is  fupplied  with 
water  by  pipes  from  an  excellent  fpring  in  its  vicinity. 
The  fituation  of  the  town,  and  the  falubrity  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  render  this  an  agreeable  place. 

NAZ'ARF.TII,  a  river  of  Africa, which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic  near  Cape  Lopez  Gonfalvo. 

NAZ'ARITE,  f.  [from  the  Hebew  “fifj,  to  diftinguifli, 
or  feparate;  in  which  it  differs  from  Nazarean,  or  Na- 
zarene,  an  inhabitant  of  the  country  call  Nazareth, 
which  comes  from  to  fave,  or  preferve.]  A  perfon 

diftinguiffied  and  fet  apart  for  particular  duties. 

The  Nazarites  were  of  two  forts  ;  viz.  fuch  as  were  by 
their  parents  devoted  to  God  in  their  infancy,  or  even 
fometimes  before  they  were  born ;  and  fuch  as  devoted 
themfelves.  The  former  are  called  Nazarai  nativi,  and 
w'ere  Nazarites  for  life;  and  the  latter  Nazarai  votivi, 
who  ordinarily  bound  themfelves  to  obferve  the  laws  of 
the  Nazarites  only  for  a  limited  time.  In  the  number  of 
perpetual  Nazarites,  were  Samfon,  Samuel,  and  John  the 
Baptift.  (Judg.  xiii.  5.  1  Sam.  i.  11.  Luke  i.  15.)  Thefe, 
or  the  Nazartei  nativi,  were  not  bound  to  the  fame  ffriCt- 
nefs  as  the  votivi:  they  were  only  to  abffain  from  wine, 
and  to  let  their  hair  grow. 

The  Nazareei  votivi,  or  thofe  who  bound  themfelves  by 
a  vow  to  obferve  the  law  of  feparation  for  a  time,  were, 
like  the  nativi,  not  to  (have  their  heads,  nor  to  drink  any 
wine  or  ftrong  drink;  (and  it  was  extremely  wicked  to 
offer  them  any;  Amos-  ii.  12.)  But,  befides  this,  they 
were  not  to  attend  a  funeral,  or  to  come  near  a  dead 
body  on  any  account :  and,  if  they  accidentally  contracted 
any  uncleannefs  in  this  way,  or  by  any  other  means 
broke  their  vow,  they  had  the  time  and  duty  of  Nazarite- 
fliip  to  begin  again.  They  fliaved  off  all  their  hair  on 
the  feventh  day,  and  offered  unto  the  Lord  two  turtle¬ 
doves  or  pigeons,  the  one  for  a  fin-offering,  and  the  other 
for  a  burnt-offering,  and  a  lamb  for  a  treipafs-offering. 
When  their  vow  was  finiflied,  Nazarites  presented  them¬ 
felves  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  with  an 
lie-lamb  for  a  burnt-offering,  a  (he-lamb  fora  lin-offering, 
and  a  ram  for  a  peace  offering,  with  their  refpeftive  meat¬ 
offerings  and  drink-offerings,  and  a  balket  full  of  cakes 
of  unleavened  bread,  and  wafers  anointed  with  oil.  After 
thefe  were  offered,  the  Nazarite  fliaved  his  hair  at  the 
door  of  the  fanCtuary,  and  burnt  it  under  the  pot  in 
which  the  fiefli  of  his  peace-offering  was  boiled.  The 
pried:  then  put  into  his  hand  the  roalted  (houlder  of  the 
ram  of  peace-offering,  with  a  cake  and  wafer  of  unleavened 
bread.  Thefe  he  returned  to  the  prieft,  who  waved  them 
to  and  fro,  dedicating  them  to  the  all-prefent  God  of 
every  end  of  the  earth ;  and  fo  the  vow  was  finiffied.  As 
the  oblations  at  the  breach  of  the  vow  atoned  for  the 
fame,  the  offerings  at  the  finifliing  of  it  were  defigned  to 
expiate  the  unknown  breaches  of  it,  and  to  render  God 
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thanks  for  enabling  to  fulfil  it  fo  much.  See  Num.  vi. 
Such  as,  like  Samuel,  Samfon,  and  John  Baptift,  were 
dedicated  for  life,  had  no'  occafion  for  thefe  offerings. 
Such  as  lived  out  of  Canaan  cut  their  hair  in  the  places 
where  the  days  of  their  vow  were  finifhed,  but  deferred 
the  offerings  till  they  got  to  the  fanduary;  fo  Paul  fhaved 
off  his  hair  at  Cenchrea,  but  deferred  his  oblation  till  he 
catne  to  Jerufalem.  Ads  xviii.  18. 

Some,  who  had  not  opportunity  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Nazarite  themfelves,  contributed  to  the  expenfe  of 
the  facrifice  and  offerings  of  thofe  that  had  made  and  ful¬ 
filled  this  vow  ;  and  by  this  means  became  partakers 
in  the  merit  of  fuch  Nazaritefhip.  Thus,  when  St.  Paul 
came  to  Jerufalem,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  58,  the  apoftle 
St.  James  the  Lefs,  with  the  other  brethren,  faid  to  him, 
(Ads  xxi.  23-24.)  that,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  con¬ 
verted  Jews,  who  had  been  informed  that  he  every- where 
preached  up  the  entire  abolition  of  the  law  of  Moles,  he 
ought  to  join  himfelf  to  four  of  the  faithful  who  had  a 
vow  of  Nazaritelhip  upon  them,  and  contribute  to  the 
charge  of  the  ceremony  at  the  (having  of  their  heads  ;  by 
■which  the  new  converts  would  perceive  that  he  continued 
to  keep  the  law,  and  that  what  they  had  heard  of  hint 
was  not  true. 

The  Hebrew  word  nazir,  which  is  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs 
a  man  exalted  to  great  dignity-,  (as  it  is  faid  of  the  patri¬ 
arch  Jofeph,  Gen.  xiix.  26.  and  Deut.  xxxiii.  16.  that  he 
was  Jeparate  from  his  brethren,  as  it  is  in  our  tranflation  ; 
or,  as  the  Vulgate  and  others  underftand  the  Hebrew, 
“  that  he  was  a  Nazarite  among  his  brethren,”)  is  vari- 
oufiy  underftood.  The  Septuagint  tranllate  this  word  a 
chief,  or  him  that  is  honoured.  Calmet  thinks  that  this 
was  a  term  of  dignity  in  the  courts  of  eaftern  princes, 
and  that  at  this  day  in  the  court  of  Perfia  the  word  nazir 
fignifies  the  fuperintendant  of  the  king’s  houfehold,  the 
chief  officer  of  the  crown,  the  high  fteward  of  his  family, 
treafures,  and  revenues;  and  that  in  this  fenfe  Jofeph 
was  the  nazir  of  the  court  of  Pharaoh.  Le  Clerc  tranllates 
the  nazir,  a  prince,  and  calls  Jofeph  “  the  prince  of  his 
brethren,”  in  the  two  places  already  quoted.  Mr.  Pool 
declares  in  favour  of  this  laft  tranflation. 

Nazarites,  or  Aazarenes,  were  likewile  a  kind  of  fec- 
taries  in  the  church,  in  the  firil  ages  of  Chriftianity  ;  or, 
as  others  defcribe  them,  the  firil  believers  in  Chriftianity, 
profelyted  from  the  Jews,  and  therefore  called  Jewiffi  be¬ 
lievers.  St.  Epiphanius  tells  us,  the  Nazareans  were  the 
fame  with  the  Jews  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  dodrine 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Old  Teftament ;  and  only  differed 
from  them  in  this,  that  they  added  Chriftianity  to  thofe; 
profeffing  to  believe,  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  the  Meffiah. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  Nazarenes;  the  on e  pure,  who 
kept  the  law  of  Mofes  and  Chriftianity  together,  and  who 
were  not  placed  by  the  ancient  Chriftians  in  the  regifter 
of  heretics,  but  firil  ranked  in  this  clafs  by  Epiphanius 
in  the  fourth  century ;  the  other,  real  Ebionites  ;  fee  that 
article. 

Moffieim,  however,  obferves,  that  the  term  Nazarenes 
was  not  originally  the  name  of  a  fed,  but  that  which  dif- 
tinguilhed  the  difciples  of  Jefus  in  general;  as  he  himfelf 
was  called  a  Nazarene,  from  his  dwelling  fo  long  at  Naza¬ 
reth. 

NAZAWA'.  See  Nissuwa. 

NAZE,  or  Ness,  [front  nez,  Fr.  a  nofe.]  A  projeding 
point  of  land,  of  which  there  are  many  fo  called  on  the 
different  coafts  of  the  world;  the  mod  remarkable  of 
which  are  the  following. 

NAZE,  on  the  coalt  of  Effex,  is  to  the  fouthward  of 
Harwich,  and  a  noted  mark  for  failing  to  and  from  that 
port,  into  or  out  of  the  various  channels  which  are  formed 
by  the  fands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames.  It  is  a 
hooked  promontory,  incloling  a  few  low  iflands,  from 
which  the  land  declines  to  the  weltward,  fo  as  to  form 
the  north  Ihore  of  the  river.  Near  this  cape,  a  tower  for 
a  light-houfe,  eighty  feet  in  height,  has  been  ereded  for 
the  diredion  and  fafety  of  fliips  failing  that  way.  Lat. 
.31.  57.  N.  Ion.  1. 14.  E. 
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NAZE,  on  the  coaft  of  Glamorganlhire.  See  Nash 
Point. 

NAZE  of  NOR'WAY,  or  Lindes  Ness,  a  cape  on 
thefouth  coaft  of  Norway,  in  the  North  Sea,  which  joins 
to  the  main  land  by  a  very  narrow  ifthmus.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  have  formerly  attempted,  for  the  conveniency  of 
navigation,  to  cut  a  channel  through  this  final!  neck 
of  land,  and  to  build  a  town  there;  but  this  fcheme  was 
found  impracticable,  byrealon  of  the  rocks  that  obftruded 
the  execution  of  it.  The  cape  projeds  into  the  fea  about 
a  Norway  mile  towards  the  fouth-weft,  and  is  about  half 
a  mile  broad.  It  is  a  high,  barren,  rocky,  promontory: 
however,  it  has  twelve  peafants’  houfes  on  it.  This  cape 
is  commonly  called  The  Naze.  Lat.  58.  1.  N.  Ion.  7.  12.  E. 

NAZEL'LES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Indre  and  Loire:  three  miles  north  of  Amboile. 

NA'ZER,  J.  in  the  Hindooltan  police,  an  overleer 
whofe  bufinels  is  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  revenues, 
fees,  &c. 

NAZER  AN'NA,  f.  A  fum  paid  to  government,  as  an 
acknowledgment  for  a  grant  of  lands,  or  any  public 
office. 

NAZERUT',/  The  office  of  nazer. 

NAZIAN'ZUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Cap¬ 
padocia,  where  St.  Gregory  was  born,  and  hence  he  is 
called  Nazianzenus.  See  vol.ix.  p.  12. 

NA'ZIM,  the  firil  officer  of  a  province  in  India,  in 
whofe  hands  the  executive  power  is  lodged.  See  Nizam. 

NAZIMO'VA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Tobollk,  on  the  Enifei:  lixty-eight  miles  north  of 
Enifeilk. 

NA'ZIN,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Oby  in 
lat.  60.  20.  N.  Ion.  68.  20.  E. 

NAZZARE'TO,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak:  130  miles  fouth- fouth-weft  of  Hamadan. 

NE,  adv.  [Saxon.  This  particle  was  formerly  of  very 
frequent  ufe,  both  fingly  and  by  contradion  in  com¬ 
pound  words  :  as,  nill  for  ne  will  or  will  not ;  nas  for  ne  has 
or  has  not ;  nis  for  ne  is  or  is  net.]  Neither  : 

His  warlike  fliield  all  cover’d  clofely  was, 

Ne  might  of  mortal  eye  be  ever  feen, 

Not  made  of  Heel,  nor  of  enduring  brafs.  Spenfer. 

Not. — Yet  who  was  that  Belphcebe,  he  ne  will.  Spenfer. 
But  when  ffie  faw  at  laft,  that  he  ne  would 
For  ought  or  nought  be  wonne  unto  her  will, 

She  turn’d  her  love  to  hatred  manifold.  Spenfer . 

NE  EXEAT  REGNO.  A  writ  to  reftrain  a  perfon 
from  going  out  of  the  kingdom  without  the  king’s  li¬ 
cence.  It  may  be  direded  to  the  ffieriff,  to  make  the 
party  find  furety  that  he  will  not  depart  the  realm;  and, 
on  his  refufal,  to  commit  him  to  prifon ;  or  it  may  be 
direded  to  the  party  himfelf;  and,  if  he  then  goes,  he 
may  be  fined.  2  Lift.  178. 

Some  perfons  there  anciently  were,  that,  by  reafon  of 
their  Rations,  were  under  a  perpetual  prohibition  of 
going  abroad  without  licence  obtained  ;  among  which 
were  reckoned  all  peers,  on  account  of  their  being  coun- 
lellors  of  the  crown ;  all  knights,  who  were  bound  to 
defend  the  kingdom  from  invafions;  all  eccle/ia/lics,  who 
were  exprefsly  confined,  by  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
Conftitution  of  Clarendon,  on  account  of  their  attach¬ 
ment  in  the  times  of  popery  to  the  fee  of  Rome;  all 
archers,  and  other  artificers,  left  they  fliould  inftrud 
foreigners  to  rival  us  in  their  feveral  trades  and  manufac¬ 
tures.  This  was  law  in  the  times  of  Britton,  who  wrote 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  Coke  gives  us  many  in- 
ftances  to  this  effed  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  Britton, 
c.  123.  3  I11JI.  175.  I11  the  fucceeding  reign  the  affair  of 

travelling  wrote  a  very  different  afped;  an  ad  of  parlia¬ 
ment  being  made  (5  Ric.  II.  c.  2,)  forbidding  all  perfons 
whatever  to  go  abroad  without  licence ;  except  only  the 
lords  and  other  great  men  of  the  realm;  and  true  and 
notable  merchants;  and  the  king’s  foldiers.  But  this  ad 
was  repealed  by  flat.  4  Jac.  I.  c.  1.  and  at  prelent  every 
8  D  body 
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body  has,  or  at  lead:  a  flumes,  the  liberty  of  going  abroad 
when  he  pleafes.  Yet  undoubtedly,  if  the  king,  by  writ 
of  Ne  exeat  regnum  under  his  great  leal  or  privy  feal, 
thinks  proper  to  prohibit  him  from  fo  doing,  and  the 
fubjeft  difobeys,  it  is  a  high  contempt  of  the  king’s  pre¬ 
rogative,  for  which  the  offender’s  lands  lhail  be  feized 
till  he  return,  and  then  he  is  liable  to  fine  and  imprifon- 
ment.  i  Haw/t.  P.  C.  c.  22.  1  Comm.  c.  7. 

At  prefent  this  writ  is  occafionally  granted  on  a  fuit 
being  commenced  againft  a  man  in  the  chancery,  when 
the  plaintiff  fears  the  defendant  will  fly  to  fome  other 
country,  and  thereby  avoid  the  juflice  and  equity  of  the 
court;  which  hath  been  fometimes  praftifed:  and,  when 
thus  granted,  the  party  mult  give  bond  to  the  mafter’of 
the  rolls,  in  the  penalty  of  ioool.  or  fome  other  large 
fum,  for  yielding  obedience  to  it;  or  fatisfy  the  court,  by 
anfwer,  affidavit,  oc  otherwife,  that  he  hath  no  defign  of 
leaving  the  kingdom. 

NE'A,  a  river  of  Norway,  which  runs  into  the  Soelbo- 
lake  in  the  province  of  Drontheim. 

NE'A,  in  ancient  geography.  See  Neapolis. — Alfo, 
a  town  of  the  Troade,  according  to  Pliny,  but  placed  by 
Steph.  Byz.  in  Myfia. — Alfo,  an  illand  of  the  ZEgean  Sea, 
placed  by  Pliny  between  Lemnos  and  the  Hellefpont,  and 
confecrated  to  Minerva. 

NE'A  PA'PHOS,  a  towm  of  the  illand  of  Cyprus,  fixty 
ftadia  from  Palse  Paphos,  according  to  Strabo.  It  was 
fituated  in  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  illand,  in  a  gulf 
formed  by  the  promontory  of  Zephyrium. 

NEAF,  f.  [ nefi ,  Icelandic.]  A  fill.  It  is  retained  in 
Scotland,  and  the  north  of  England  :  pi.  neaves.  See 
Neif. — Give  me  thy  iieaf,  Monfieur  Muftardfeed.  Sluihefp. 

NEAGEDE'YN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Pilfen  :  two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Taus. 

NEAGH,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into  the  Con¬ 
way  fix  miles  below'  Llanroft,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh. 

NEAHOS'NOS,  a  town  of  Croatia:  four  miles  north 
of  Carlftadt. 

NEAL  (Daniel),  a  learned  Englilh  Proteftant-diffent- 
ing  divine,  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1678.  Hav¬ 
ing  loft  his  parents  when  very  young,  the  care  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  devolved  on  his  maternal  uncle,  w'ho  fent  him  to 
Merchant  Taylors’  fchool,  where  he  continued  till  he  be¬ 
came  the  head  fcholar;  but,  from  an  unwillingnefs  to 
fubfcribe  to  the  church-articles,  he  declined  an  offer  made 
him  of  an  exhibition  to  St.  John’s  college,  Oxford. 
About  the  year  1696  he  entered  himfelf  as  lludent  in  a 
diffenting  academy  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rowe,  an 
eminent  tutor.  After  fpending  three  years  in  this  femi- 
nary,  he  went  for  farther  improvement  to  Holland,  where 
he  profeeuted  his  ltudies  during  two  years  at  the  univer- 
fity  of  Utrecht,  under  the  celebrated  profeffors  d’Uries, 
Grtevius,  and  Burmann;  and  then  he  removed  to  Leipfic, 
where  he  remained  another  year.  In  1703  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  in  company  with  Mr.  Martin  Tomkins, 
and  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Nathaniel  Lardner,  and  foon 
began  to  officiate  as  a  preacher.  In  1704  lie  was  chofen 
affiftant  to  Dr.  Singleton,  minifterof  an  independent  con¬ 
gregation  in  Alderfgate-ftreet ;  upon  whole  death,  in 
1706,  he  was  elefted  to  the  paftoral  office  among  them. 
In  this  connection  he  continued  thirty-fix  years,  difcharg- 
ing  the  duties  of  his  office  with  the  greateft  afliduity  and 
zeal. 

The  fmall  portion  of  time  which  he  allowred  himfelf 
from  his  official  fervices,  as  a  preacher  and  pallor,  he  de¬ 
voted  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory ;  and  in  1720  he  publifhed 
his  work,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Hiftory  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  being  an  impartial  Account  of  the  civil  and  eccle- 
fiaftical  Affairs  of  the  Country,  &c.”  This  work,  which 
confided  of  two  volumes  oftavo,  contains  an  entertaining 
and  inftruftive  narrative  of  the  firft  planting  of  the  gofpel 
in  a  foreign  heathen  land,  and  of  the  rife  of  an  infant 
commonwealth,  ftruggling  with  a  thoufand  difficulties, 
but  triumphing  over  them  all,  together  with  biographical 
memoirs  of  the  principal  perfons  in  church  and  date.  In 
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172a  Mr.  Neal  published  “A  Letter  to  Dn  Francis  Hare, 
Dean  of  Worcefter,  occafioned  by  his  Reflections  on  the 
Diffenters,  &c.”  and  in  the  fame  year  he  gave  the  public 
“A  Narrative  of  the  Method  andSuccefs  of  inoculating  the 
Small-pox  in  New  England,  by-  Mr.  Benjamin  Coftnan, 
&c.”  On  the  appearance  of  this  piece,  her  royal  high- 
nefs  Caroline  princefs  of  Wales  fent  for  Mr.  Neal,  to  ob¬ 
tain  from  him  fome  farther  account  of  the  aftual  practice 
of  inoculation. 

_  From  this  period  hepublilhed  only  fome  finglefennons 
till  the  year  1732,  when  he  fent  into  the  world  the  firft 
volume  of  his  great  work,  “  The  Hiftory  of  the  Puritans, 
or  Proteftant  Non-conformifts,  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  an  Account  of  their 
Principles,  &c.”  The  circumftances  that  gave  rife  to  this 
publication  were  as  follow :  Some  years  before,  Dr.  Ed¬ 
mund  Calamy,  in  his  Abridgment  of  the  Life  of  Baxter, 
had  laid  before  the  public  a  view  of  the  (fate  of  non-con¬ 
formity,  and  of  the  charafters  and  bufferings  of  its  princi¬ 
pal  adherents,  during  the  period  immediately  fucceecting- 
the  Aft  of  Uniformity  in  1662.  This  work  fuggefted 
to  Dr.  John  Evans  the  defign  of  writing  a  Hiftory  of  Non¬ 
conformity  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Commencement 
of  the  Civil  Wars  in  England  in  1640.  Mr.  Neal  was 
requefted  to  take  up  the  hiftory  from  that  period,  and  to 
carry  it  on  to  the  Aft  of  Uniformity.  Dr.  Evans  had  not 
by  any  means  accompliffied  his  work  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1730  ;  but  before  this  Mr.  Neal  had  finiftied  his 
intended  labour,and  had  rendered  his  manufcript  in  every 
refpeft  ready  for  the  prefs.  The  deceafe  of  Dr.  Evans 
obliged  him  to  take  up  the  hiftory  from  the  reformation 
to  the  year  1640,  in  order  to  render  his  own  w'ork  com¬ 
plete  and  more  generally  interefting.  Mr.  Neal  had  not 
long  publifhed  his  firft  volume,  when  he  faw  he  had  abun¬ 
dant  encouragement  to  proceed  with  the  undertaking; 
and  in  the  year  1733  he  published  a  lecond  volume.  It 
was  not  till  the  year  1736  that  he  gave  the  public  his  third 
volume;  but,  during  the  interval,  he  engaged  with  other 
minifters  in  certain  leftures  preached  in  London,  j unify¬ 
ing  and  recommending  the  principal  topics  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion,  and  expofing  the  erroneous  tenets  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  In  1738  Mr.  Neal  publifhed  his  fourth 
volume,  which  brought  down  the  hiftory  of  non-con¬ 
formity  to  the  Aft  of  Toleration  in  1689.  By  this  work 
he  has  fecured  to  himfelf  a  permanent  and  unfading  repu¬ 
tation  :  it  is  thus  defcribed  by  Dr.  Jennings  :  “  The  ftyle 
is  molt  ealy  and  perfpicuous ;  and  the  judicious  remarks 
which  he  leads  his  readers  to  make  upon  fafts  as  they  go 
along,  occafion  his  hiftory  to  be  not  only  more  entertain¬ 
ing,  but  to  be  moreinftruftive  and  ufeful  than  molt  books 
of  that  kind.” 

In  a  controverfy  which  he  had  with  Dr.  Maddox,  Mr. 
Neal  publifned  “  A  Review  of  the  principal  Fafts  ob~ 
jefted  to  in  the  firft  Volume  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans,”  which  was  confidered  to  be  written  with  great 
judgment,  and  to  eftablifh  the  author’s  charafter  as  an 
accurate  and  diligent  hiftorian.  His  health  now  began 
to  decline,  or  he  would,  probably,  have  vindicated  the 
other  volumes  from  the  animadverfions  of  Dr.  Zachary 
Grey.  This  talk  has  been  very  judicioufly  performed  by 
Dr.  Toulmin,  in  Notes  to  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Neal’s 
Hiftory.  Mr.  Neal,  after  a  long  feries  of  illnefs,  died  at 
Bath  in  1743.  “  He  had,”  fays  his  biographer,  “  filled 
the  relations  of  domeftic  life  with  integrity  and  honour; 
and  his  lofs  occafioned  a  deep  regret  in  the  hearts  of  his 
family.  In  his  public  connexions,  he  was  a  prudent 
counfellor,  and  a  faithful  fteady  friend.”  He  was  pro¬ 
bably  a  Calvinift  in  his  religious  faith  ;  but  neither  his 
charity  nor  his  friendffiips  were  confined  to  men  of  his 
own  opinions.  The  Bible  alone  was  his  flandard  for  re¬ 
ligious  truth;  and  he  was  willing  and  defirous  that  others 
ftiould  have  the  fame  liberty  of  judging  of  its  contents  as 
he  claimed  for  himfelf.  He  had  married  a  filler  of  the 
celebrated  Lardner,  by  whom  he  left  a  fon  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  His  fon,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Neal,  an  eminent  attorney, 
a  and 
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and  fecretary  to  the  million-bank,  was  author  of  A  free 
and  ferious  Remonftrance  to  Proteftant-Diffenting  Mi- 
nifters  on  occafion  of  the  Decay  of  Religion;”  which 
was  republifhed  by  Mr.  Job  Orton  in  the  year  1775.  One 
of  the  daughters  married  the  fon  of  Dr.  David  Jennings  ; 
and  the  other  the  Rev.  Mr.  Litter,  of  Ware  in  Hertford- 
fhire,  whofe  fons  are  the  eminent  Dr.  William  Lifter,  of 
London,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Lifter,  to  whom  Dr.  Toulmin 
lias  dedicated  bis  edition  of  The  Hiftory  of  the  Puritans, 
to  which  we  refer  our  readers  for  more  information  on  the 
fubjeit  of  this  article. 

To  NEAL,  v.  a.  [anselan,  Sax.  to  heat.]  To  temper  by 
a  gradual  and  regulated  heat. — If  you  file,  engrave,  or 
punch  upon  your  lteel,  ncal  it  firft,  becaufe  it  will  make 
it  fofter,  and  confequently  work  eafter.  The  common 
way  is  to  give  it  a  blood-rfed  heat  in  the  fire,  then  let  it 
cool  of  itfelf.  Moxon's  Meek.  Ex'. 

To  NEAL,  v.  71.  To  be  tempered  in  fire. — Reduction  is 
'  chiefly  effected  by  fire,  wherein  if  they  ftand  and  ncal ,  the 
imperfeft  metals  vapour  away.  Bacon 

NEALAM',  or  Cu'ty,  a  town  of  Thibet :  240  miles 
weft-fouth-weft  of  Lafla.  Lat.  28.  zz.  N.  Ion.  87.  5.  E. 

NE'ALED,  aclj.  Deep  towards  the  (here,  foul,  oozy. 
AJh. 

NE'ALING,  f.  The  art  or  aft  of  tempering  in  a  gentle 
heat. 

NEALS,  a  town  of  North  Carolina  :  nine  miles  north- 
north-eaft  of  Fayetteville. 

NEAN'DER  (Michael),  a  German  philologer,  was 
born  atSorauin  1525.  Though  his  parents  were  in  poor 
circumftances,  he  received  a  good  education  in  his  na¬ 
tive  place,  and  made  himfelf  fo  familiar  with  the  Greek 
language,  that  he  could  repeat  from  memory  the  greater 
part  of  the  Golden  Verfes  of  Pythagoras,  the  Sententite 
of  Theognis  and  Phocylides,  and  of  the  works  of  other 
Greek  poets.  He  ftudied  afterwards  chiefly  at  Wittem- 
berg ;  and,  having  acquired  an  extenfive  knowledge  of 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  he  became  rertor  of  the 
fchool  of  Northaufen,  and  afterwards  of  the  gymnafium 
of  Ilefeld,  which  he  raifed  to  a  flourifhing condition.  He 
died  a  bachelor,  in  the  month  of  April  1595.  He  was 
the  author  or  editor  of  various  works,  of  which  the  greater 
part  relate  to  Greek  poetry.  Teijfier,  Eloges  dcs  Homines 
Savans. 

NEAN'DER  (Michael),  a  German  phyfician,  who  was 
more  celebrated,  however,  for  his  mathematical  know¬ 
ledge,  was  born  in  the  year  1529,  at  Joachimfthal,  a  town 
of  Mifnia,  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia.  After  the  ufual 
ftudies,  he  received  the  degree  of  mafter-of-arts  at  the 
univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  in  1550.  He  afterwards  fet¬ 
tled  at  Jena,  as  a  teacher  of  Greek  and  mathematics  ;  and 
fulfilled  thefe  duties  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years,  during 
which,  he  alfo  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine  ; 
and  in  1558  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Two 
years  after  this,  he  was  appointed  profefior  of  medicine 
in  the  fame  univerfity,  of  which  he  alfo  twice  filled  the 
office  of  refitor.  He  died  in  1581,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two, 
leaving  behind  him  feveral  learned  publications.  The 
titles  of  thefe  are,  1.  Synopfis  Menfurarum  et  Ponderum, 
See.  4to.  Bafle,  1555.  2.  Methcdorum  in  omni  genere 

Artiutn  brevis  et  fuccinfla  vtpvyea i?,  in  1556.  3.  Phyfice, 

feu  Sylloge  Phyfica  Rerum  Eruditarum  ad  omnem  Vitam 
utilium,  Partibus  duabus,  ex  Prseledftionibus  Michaelis 
Neandri,  1585  and  1591.  4.  Spherica  Elementa,  cum 

Computo  Ecclefiaftico,  &c.  Gen.  JBiog. 

NEAN'DRIA,  or  Neandrium,  in  ancient  geography, 
a  town  of  the  Troade,  upon  the  Hellefpont,  according  to 
Strabo.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  were  transferred 
to  Alexandria. 

NE'ANT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Morbihan  :  five  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Ploermel,  and 
four  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Moron. 

NEAP,  [  [nep-plob,  Sax.  Skinner  derives  it  from 
naejrce,  lUEjrcig,  want,  poor;  implying,  I  fuppole,  that 
a  neap  is  when  the  water  flows  not  copious.]  Low  tide. 
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Seamen  ufe  the  expreflion  “  deep  neap.” — The  mother  of 
waters,  the  great  deep,  hath  loft  nothing  of  her  ancient 
bounds.  Pier  motion  of  ebbing  and  flowing,  of  high 
fprings  and  dead  neaps,  are  as  conftant  as  the  changes  of 
the  moon.  Halteivill  on  Providence. 

NEAP,  adj.  Low  ;  decrefcent.  Ufed  only  of  the  tide. 
See  the  fubftantive. — The  waters  are  in  perpetual  agi¬ 
tation  of  flux  and  refluxes  ;  even  when  no  wind  ftirs, 
they  have  their  neap  and  fpring  tides.  Bp.  Hall. — How 
doth  the  fea  conftantly  obferve  its  ebbs  and  flows,  its 
fprings  and  neap  tides,  and  ftill  retain  its  faltnefs,  fo  con¬ 
venient  for  the  maintenance  of  its  inhabitants.  Ray. 

NE'APED,  adj.  Wanting  fufficient  depth  of  water. 
Spoken  of  fhips.  The  lame  as  bene  aped.  See  Beneaped, 
vol.  ii. 

NEAP'OLIS,  in  ancient  geograph}',  Naples,  a  town  of 
Italy,  in  Campania,  upon  a  gulf  to  which  it  has  given  its 
name.  This  town  was  built  by  the  Cumasans,  who  called 
it  NeizwoTus  or  the  New  Cumes.  This  city  be¬ 

came  municipal,  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  a  borough 
by  the  Julian  law.  Strabo  fays,  that  in  his  time  many 
Romans  reforted  hither  to  pafs  a  voluptuous  life  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks,  whofe  language  they  adopted. 
Aiaric,  after  having  lacked  Rome,  A.  D.  409,  paffed  Na¬ 
ples  without  damaging  it ;  and  the  fame  condudt  was  pur¬ 
ified  by  Genferic.  Hither  the  young  Auguftulus  retired, 
when  he  was  dethroned  by  Odoacer.  The  town  was 
taken  by  this  prince,  and  afterwards  by  Theodoric.  For 
farther  particulars,  and  its  prefent  ftate,  fee  the  article 
Naples,  p.  568  of  this  volume. 

Neapolis,  or  the  New  City,  was  the  name  very  natu¬ 
rally  given  to  many  places  in  Greece  and  Egypt  at  their 
firft  ereffion  ;  as — A  city  of  the  Higher  Egypt,  in  the 
Nomos  Panopolitanus,  between  Thebas  to  the  fouth,  and 
Pauopolis  to  the  north,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Nile  ;  other- 
wife  called  Caame. —  A  fecond  Neapolis  of  Babylonia, 
fituated  near  the  Euphrates  on  the  fouth  fide. — A  town 
mentioned  in  the  Adds  of  the  Apoftles,  (ch.  xvi.  11.)  This 
was  a  town  of  Macedonia,  where  St.  Paul  arrived  from 
the  ifland  of  Satnothrace. — A  town  of  Alia  Minor,  in 
Ionia,  according  to  Strabo.  It  was  fituated  north-eaft  of 
the  Hie  of  Samos,  north  of  Mount  Mycale,  and  fouth- 
fouth-caft  of  Ephefus.  This  town  belonged  to  the  Sa¬ 
mians,  who  had  received  it  in  exchange  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ephefus. — A  town  of  Afia,  in  Ilauria,  according  to 
Suidas,  probably  the  fame  which  Ptolemy  places  in  Pifidia. 
—A  town  of  Egypt,  in  theThebaid,  called  alfo  Nea,  and 
placed  by  Herodotus  in  the  vicinity  of  Chemnis. — A  town 
of  Africa,  now  Nabal,  fituated  five  leagues  fouth-weft  of 
Curobis.  It  was  near  the  fea-coaft,  and  feems  to  have 
been  a  confiderable  place. — Several  others  of  which  the 
fituation  is  not  now  known,  or  concerning  which  nothing 
worth  notice  has  been  tranfmitted. 

NEAPOLITAN,  /.’  A  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples. — O  Stephano  !  two  Neapolitans  Heaped.  S/ialiejpeare's 
Tempi'll. 

NEAPOLITAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  Naples. — When  a 
Neapolitan  cavalier  has  nothing  elfe  to  do,  he  gravely  (huts 
himfelf  up  in  his  clofet,  and  falls  a  tumbling  over  his  pa¬ 
pers  to  fee  if  he  can  ftart  a  law-fuit,  and  plague  any  of  his 
neighbours.  Addijon  on  Italy. 

NEAR,  prep,  [neji,  Sax.  from  neah,  nigh.]  At  no 
great  diftance  from  ;  clofe  to  ;  nigh  ;  not  far  from.  It  is 
ufed  both  of  place  and  time. — This  child  was  very  near 
being  excluded  out  of  the  lpecies  of  man,  barely  by  his 
fliape.  Loche. 

I  have  heard  thee  fay, 

No  grief  did  ever  come  fo  near  thy  heart. 

As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died.  ShaJtefpcarc. 

NEAR,  adv.  Almoft : 

Whofe  fame  by  every  tongue  is  for  her  minerals  hurl’d, 
Near  from  the  mid-day’s  point  throughout  the  weftern 
world.  Drayton. 

At  hand  j  not  far  off.  Unlefs  it  be  rather  in  this  Penfe  an 

adjeflive. 
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adje&ive. — Thou  art  near  in  their  mouth,  and  far  from 
their  reins.  Jer.  xii.  2. 

He  ferv’d  great  Heftor,  and  was  ever  near, 

Not  with  his  trumpet  only,  but  his  fpear.  Dryden's  JEn. 

Within  a  little. — He  that  paid  a  bufhel  of  wheat  per  acre, 
would  pay  now  about  twenty-five  pounds  per  annum  ; 
which  would  be  near  about  the  yearly  value  of  the  land. 
Locke.— By  relation  or  alliance: 

The  earl  of  Armagnac,  near  knit  to  Charles, 

A  man  of  great  authority  in  France, 

Proffers  his  only  daughter  to  your  grace 

In  marriage.  ShakeJ'peare's  Hen.  VI.  P.  I. 

NEAR,  adj.  Not  diftant  in  place,  or  time.  [Sometimes 
it  is  doubtful  whether  near  be  an  adjeftive  or  adverb.]  — 
This  city  is  near  to  flee  unto.  Gen.  xix.  20. 

Whether  they  nearer  liv’d  to  the  bleft  times, 

When  man’s  Redeemer  bled  for  human  crimes  ; 

Whether  the  hermits  of  the  defart  fraught 

With  living  pra&ice,  by  example  taught.  Harte. 

Advanced  towards  the  end  of  an  enterprife  or  difquifi- 
tion. — Unlefs  they  add  fomewhatelfe  to  define  more  cer¬ 
tainly  what  ceremonies  fliall  Hand  for  beft,  in  fucb  fort 
that  all  churches  in  the  world  fhould  know  them  to  be 
the  belt,  and  fo  know  them  that  there  may  not  remain 
any  queftion  about  this  point;  we  are  not  a  whit  the 
nearer  for  that  they  have  hitherto  faid.  Hooker. — Direft  ; 
ftraight ;  not  winding. — Taught  to  live  the  uearejl  way. 
Blil ton. 

To  meafure  life,  learn  then  betimes,  and  know 
Tow’rd  folid  good  what  leads  the  neare/t  way.  Milton. 

Clofe ;  not  rambling  ;  obfervant  of  ftyle  or  manner  of 
the  thing  copied. — Hannibal  Caro’s,  in  the  Italian,  is  the 
neare/l,  the  moll  poetical,  and  the  molt  fonorous,  of  any 
tranflation  of  the  EEneid.  Yet,  though  he  takes  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  blank  verfe,  he  commonly  allows  two  lines  for 
one  in  Virgil,  and  does  not  always  hit  his  fenfe.  Dry  den. 
— Clofely  related. — If  one  fliall  approach  to  any  that  is 
near  of  kin  to  him.  Lev.  xviii.  6. — Intimate  ;  familiar  ; 
admitted  to  confidence. — If  I  had  afuit  to  mafter  Shallow, 
I  would  humour  his  men  with  the  imputation  of  being 
wear  their  mafter.  S/tahefpeare. — Touching;  prefling;  af- 
fefting;  dear. — He  could  never  judge  that  it  w'as  better 
to  be  deceived  than  not,  in  a  matter  of  fo  great  and  near 
concernment.  Locke. 

Every  minute  of  his  being  thrufts 

Againft  my  near'Jl  of  life.  S/iakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

Parfimonious,  inclining  to  covetonfnefs ;  as,  a  near  man. 

Near  Hand.  Clofely;  without  afting,  or  waiting  at 
a  diftance. — The  entring  near  hand  into  the  manner  of 
performance  of  that  which  is  under  deliberation,  hath 
overturned  the  opinion  of  the  poflibility  or  impoflibility. 
Bacon's  Iloly  War. 

NEAR,  v.  a.  [naederen,  Teut.]  To  approach  ;  to 
be  near  to  : 

Give  up  your  key 

Unto  that  lord  that  neares  you.  Heyivood's  Royal  King. 

To  NEAR,  v.  n.  To  draw  near.  A  naval  expreflion 
as,  The  veflels  neared  faft  ;  i.  e.  drew  near  to  each  other. 

NEAR'CHUS,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains,  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  that  conqueror  in  conducing  his  fleet  from 
India,  by  the  Ocean  to  the  Perfian  Gulf.  This  expedi¬ 
tion  proved  fo  tedious  and  fatiguing,  that  the  leader,  on 
his  return,  was  not  recognifed  by  his  friends  till  he  had 
made  himfelf  know'll.  His  fervice  was  fo  much  efteemed, 
that  he  was  crowned  with  a  garland  by  Alexander  at 
Sufia;  and,  wherever  he  went  through  the  camp,  flowers 
were  thrown  upon  him.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
fame  perfon  who,  after  Alexander’s  death,  became  pre¬ 
fect  of  Lycia  and  Pamphilia.  Nearclius  is  reckoned  among 
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the  hiftorians  of  Alexander,  and  is  referred  to  asfuch  by 
Strabo,  Suidas,  and  Arrian  ;  the  latter  of  whom  has  co¬ 
pied  much  from  him  in  his  “  Indica.”  The  relation  of 
his  voyage  is  extant,  and  is  a  very  curious  and  valuable 
piece.  It  is  pubiiftied  among  the  Geographi  Minores,  by 
Hudfon.  Gen.  Bing. 

NEAR'DA.  See  Naarda,  p.  498. 

NE'ARLY,  adv.  At  no  great  diftance  ;  not  remotely. 
— Many  are  the  enemies  of  the  prierthood  :  they  are  dili¬ 
gent  to  obferve  whatever  may  nearly  or  remotely  bletnifli 
it.  Atterbury. — Clofely  ;  preflingly. — It  concerneth  them 
nearly,  to  preferve  that  government  which  they  had  trufted 
with  their  money.  Swift. 

Nearly  it  now  concerns  us  to  be  fure 

Of  our  omnipotence.  Milton's  P.  L. 

In  a  niggardly  manner. 

NE'ARNESS,  _/.'  Clofenefs;  not  remotenefs ;  approach. 
— Delicate  fculptures  be  helped  with  n earnefs,  and  grofs 
with  diftance  ;  which  was  well  feen  in  the  controverfy 
between  Phidias  and  Alcmeiies  about  the  ftatute  of  Venus. 
Wotton.— Alliance  of  blood  or  affection. — Whether  there 
be  any  fecret  paflages  of  lympathy  between  perfons  of 
near  blood ;  as,  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  filters. 
There  be  many  reports  in  hiftory,  that,  upon  the  death  of 
perfons  of  Inch  nearnefs,  men  have  had  an  inw'ard  feeling 
of  it.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijli — -Tendency  to  avarice;  caution 
of  expenfe.  —  It  fliews  in  the  king  a  nearnefs,  but  yet 
with  a. kind  of  juftnefs.  So  thefe  little  grains  of  gold  and 
filver  helped  not  a  little  to  make  up  tlie  great  heap.  Ba¬ 
con's  Hen.  VII. 

NEAT,  f.  [neat,  neat:en,  mten,  Sax.  naut,  Icel.  The 
Scotch  ufe  noiLt  and  null  ;  and  the  former  is  old  Englifh 
alio:  “  Goodly  nont,  both  fat  and  bigge  with  bone.” 
Churchyard’s  Worth,  of  Wales,  1578.  And  fo  nowt-herd 
is  in  the  north  of  England  a  neat-herd.  Naut  is  ufed  in 
the  Iile  of  Man.]  Black  cattle;  oxen.  It  is  commonly 
ufed  colleftively. — Smoak  preferveth  flefli ;  as  we  fee  in 
bacon,  neats'  tongues,  and  martlemas  beef.  Bacon's  Nat 
Hi  ft. 

The  fteer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf. 

Are  all  call’d  neat.  Skakefpeare's  Winter's  Tale. 

A  Angle  cow  or  ox. — What  fay  you  to  a  neat's  foot  ? 
Shakefpeare. 

Who  both  by  his  calf  and  his  lamb  will  be  known, 

May  well  kill  a  neat  and  a  flieep  of  his  own.  Tujfer. 

NEAT,  adj.  \_net,  Fr.  nilidus,  Lat.]  Elegant,  but  with¬ 
out  dignity. — The  thoughts  are  plain,  yet  admit  a  little 
quicknel’s  and  paflion  ;  the  expreflion  humble,  yet  as  pure 
as  the  language  will  afford  ;  neat,  but  not  florid ;  eafy, 
and  yet  lively.  Pope. — Cleanly. — If  you  were  to  fee  her, 
you  would  wonder  what  poor  body  it  was  that  was  fo  fur- 
prifingly  neat  and  clean.  Law.  —  Pure;  unadulterated; 
unmingled  :  now  ufed  only  in  the  cant  of  trade,  but  for¬ 
merly  more  extenfive : 

Tuns  of  fweet  old  wines,  along  the  wall 

Neat  and  divine  drink.  Chapman's  Odyjfey. 

NEAT-IIAND'ED,  adj.  Cleanly ;  neat  in  drefling 
food  : 

Herbs  and  other  country-mefles. 

Which  neat-handed  Phyllis  drefles.  Milton's  Allegro. 

NE'AT-HERD,  J\  A  cowkeeper;  one  who  has  the 
care  of  black  cattle  : 

The  fwains  and  tardy  neat-herds  came,  and  laft 
Menalcas,  wet  with  beating  winter  malt.  Dryden. 

NEAT-LAN'D,  J'.  A  law  term  ;  land  let  out  to  the 
yeomanry. 

NEAT-WEI'GHT,  J\  The  weight  of  any  commodity 
without  the  package  or  cafic. 

NEATES,  a  town  of  North-Carolina :  twenty-three 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Exeter. 

NEATH, 
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NEATH,  a  market-town  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan, 
South  Wales,  feated  in  a  valley  on  the  eaftern  hank  of  a 
river  which  gave  name  to  the  place,  and  which  is  naviga¬ 
ble  for  fmall  velfels.  Here  was  formerly  a  Roman  ftation, 
called  Nidum.  In  the  reign  of  king  Henry  I.  a  caftle  with 
an  abbey  were  built  here  by  Richard  de  Granavilla,  or 
Granville,  who  was  lord  of  Neath,  and  who  is  faid  to 
have  come  to  this  part  of  the  country  to  co-operate  with 
Robert  Fitzhammon  and  others  again  ft  Rhys-ap-Tudor. 
Having  fubdued  this  prince,  Richard  de  Granville  feems 
to  have  fettled  here  ;  and  from  him  have  fprung  the  pre- 
fent  noble  family  of  Granville. 

Neath  is  a  borough  by  prel'cription.  The  corporation 
coniifts  of  a  portreeve,  twelve  aldermen,  a  recorder,  and 
an  indefinite  number  of  burgelfes.  The  portreeve,  and 
the  conftable  of  the  caftle,  hold  a  court  of  pleas  once  every 
month,  and  acourt-leet  twice  a-year.  Here  are  likewife 
held  the  petty-feftions  for  the  hundred,  and  there  is  a 
court  of  quarter-feftions  once  in  twelve  months.  This 
Is  one  of  the  contributory  boroughs  with  Cardiff,  which 
lend  one  member  to  parliament.  The  contributory  bo¬ 
roughs,  befides  Neath  and  Cardiff,  are  Aberavon,  Cow- 
bridge,  Kenfigg,  Llantriffent,  Lougher,  and  Swanfea. 
The  number  of  voters  is  about  1000.  The  marquis  of 
Bute  has  nominated  the  member  for  thefe  boroughs  in 
the  laft  eight  parliaments;  his  influence  prevails  princi¬ 
pally  in  Cardiff  and  Cowbridge ;  that  of  the  duke  of 
Beaufort,  in  Swanfea  and  Lougher;  Mr.  Talbot  of  Mar- 
gam  has  the  influence  of  Aberavon  and  Kenfigg  ;  and 
Mr.  Hanbury  that  of  Neath.  But  the  marquis  of  Bute 
is  allowed  to  have  the  control,  and  his  nomination  is  im¬ 
plicitly  obeyed  :  his  uncle,  lord  Evelyn-James  Stuart,  is 
the  prefent  member. 

No  manufaftures  of  any  confequence  are  carried  on 
within  the  limits  of  the  borough  of  Neath  ;  but  its  vicinity 
is  crowded  with  iron-works,  fome  of  which  are  concluded 
upon  a  very  extenfive  fcale.  Here  are  likewife  feveral  cop¬ 
per-works,  and  a  very  produftive  colliery.  The  produce 
of  thefe  feveral  eftabliftunents  is  conveyed  to  Neath  and 
Swanfea  by  means  of  canals,  and  from  thence  flapped  to 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Much  of  the  copper  from 
Paris  Mountain  in  Anglefey  is  fmelted  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  and  about  60  or  70,000  chaldrons  of  coals  are  an¬ 
nually  carried  from  this  town  to  Somerfet,  Devon,  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  other  places.  The  market-days  are  Wednef- 
day  and  Thurfday  in  each  week.  A  legacy  has  been 
lately  left  for  the  endowment  of  a  free-fchool ;  but  it  is 
not  yet  eftablifhed.  This  parifli,  according  to  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  returns  of  1811,  contained  583  lioufes,  and  2740 
inhabitants. 

On  the  weftern  bank  of  the  river  Neath,  one  mile  from 
the  town,  are  the  ruins  of  a  fine  monaftery  called  Neath- 
abbey,  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the  molt  beautiful  and 
romantic  lcenery.  It  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  by  Richard  de  Grana  Villa  or 
Granville,  before  mentioned.  The  monks  here  were,  at 
firft,  of  the  order  of  Savigny,  but  foon  afterwards  became 
Ciftercians.  Mr.  Windham  juftly  obferves  (in  his  Tour 
through  Mcnmouthlhire  and  Wales),  that  there  are  no 
“  traces  among  the  ruins  fo  ancient  as  the  original  foun¬ 
dation;”  for,  the  plain  Gothic  ftyle  of  building,  which 
the  prefent  remains  exhibit,  was  not  introduced  into  this 
country  until  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  nor 
did  it  generally  prevail  until  that  of  Henry  III.  This 
abbey  once  afforded  a  temporary  afylum  to  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  monarch  and  his  favourite.  Edward  II.  and  Hugh 
Le  Defpenfer  the  younger,  having  taken  a  vefl'el  at  Briftol, 
A.  D.  1326,  with  a  defign  to  fail  to  the  Illand  of  Lundy, 
or  (according  to  other  accounts)  to  Ireland,  'were  driven 
by, contrary  winds  on  the  coaft  of  Glamorganfhire,  and 
remained  concealed  a  fhort  time  at  this  place.  This  flight 
of  the  king  is  the  more  memorable,  as  it  furnilhed  the 
queen  and  her  party  with  afpecious  pretext  for  declaring 
the  prince  of  Wales  guardian  of  the  kingdom. 

Louis  of  Glamorgan,  a  celebrated  Welfli  poet,  who 
flourilhed  about  the  year  1 520,  gives  a  particular  defcrip- 
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tion  of  this  abbey,  in  an  ode  comprifing  the  twenty-four 
different  metres  of  ancient  Britilh  poetry.  He  defcribes 
it  as  a  fpacious  building  covered  with  lead,  with  fine 
painted  windows,  and  a  pavement  of  glazed  brick.  Thefe 
bricks  are,  at  prefent,  frequently  picked  up  among  the 
rubbifh.  We  likewife  learn  from  this  ode,  that  it  wae 
once  a  feat  of  the  Mufes,  youth  being  inftrufted  hers 
(among  other  branches  of  learning)  in  arithmetic,  rhe¬ 
toric,  logic,  and  the  civil  and  canon  laws  ;  and  that  this 
fchool  had  attained  a  confiderable  degree  of  celebrity; 
nor  does  he  forget  to  mention  the  adjacent  parks,  from 
which  the  holy  fathers  were  fupplied  with  venifon,  or  to 
beftow  a  proper  encomium  on  their  fumptuous  table.  He 
alfo  informs  us,  that  the  arms  of  feveral  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  were  to  be  feen  here.  Some  armorial  bear¬ 
ings  cut  in  freeftone,  and  placed  over  the  principal  en¬ 
trance  to  the  abbot’s  houfe,  have  been  lately  removed  ; 
and  the  different  quarterings  of  the  Pembroke  family 
executed  in  the  above  manner,  which  were  taken  hence, 
are  now  at  Courtraiir,  a  houfe  belonging  to  the  abbey- 
eftate.  The  church  confifted  of  a  nave,  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  feet  long,  and  fixty-fix  wide,  with  a  crofs- 
aifle,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  fifty- four 
wide  ;  a  large  tower  in  the  centre,  and  two  light  turrets 
at  the  weft  end  ;  a  good  part  of  the  latter,  with  the  wind¬ 
ing  ftaircale  in  each,  ftill  remain.  The  fliell  of  the  abbot’s 
houfe  is  entire,  and  includes  feveral  fpacious  rooms,  the 
largeft  of  which  is  the  refeftory  (now  called  the  great 
hall),  being  feventy  feet  in  length,  and  thirty  feet  wide, 
with  a  vaulted  ftone  roof,  fupported  by  a  row  of  plain  co¬ 
lumns,  running  lengthways  through  the  middle  of  the 
room. 

Leland  in  his  Itinerary  calls  Neath  “  the  faireft  abbey 
of  all  Wales ;”  but  in  his  Colleftanea  he  is  inclined  to  give 
Margam  the  preference.  It  continued  until  the  general 
diffolution  of  religious  houfes,  when  its  annual  revenues 
were  eftimated  at  1 32I.  7s.  7fd.  according  to  Dugdale,  but 
Speed  ftates  them  at  1  sol.  4s.  9d.  This  valuation  mull  have 
been  very  low  even  at  that  time,  fince  the  demefne  itfelf  is 
of  a  confiderable  extent ;  and  formerly  there  were  feveral 
detached  eftates  belonging  to  the  monaftery,  which  are  not 
held  with  it  now,  fome  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  others 
in  the  different  parifhes  of  Llandilo-tal-y-bont,  Oyfter- 
mouth,  Llanridian,  Penmain,  Portelnon,  and  Llandewi, 
in  Gower,  all  within  the  county  of  Glamorgan.  It  was 
granted  33d  of  Henry  VIII.  to  fir  Richard  Williams, 
alias  Cromwell,  great-grandfather  to  the  proteftor.  We 
find  it  afterwards  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Herberts ;  from 
whom  it  was  transferred  to  fir  William  Dodington,  of 
Breymore,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  by  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Mary,  the  daughter  of  fir  John  Herbert,  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  nephew  to  William 
earl  of  Pembroke.  Edward  Dodington,  efq.  foil  of  the 
faid  fir  William  Dodington,  gave  it  to  his  nephew  Philip 
Hobby,  efq.  fourth  Ion  of  Peregrine  Hobby,  efq.  of 
Byftien,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  who  refided  at  the  abbey 
until  his  death,  and  fo  did  his  relift  Elizabeth  Hobby, 
daughter  of  fir  Timothy  Tyrrell,  of  Shottover,  in  the 
county  of  Oxford,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  learned 
archbiftiop  Ulher.  At  Mrs.  Hobby’s  death,  the  houfe  was 
defla  ted,  and  fuffered  to  fall  to  decay.  Philip  Hobby,  efq. 
the  laft  foie  proprietor,  died  A.  D.  1678,  leaving  three 
daughters  co-heireffes,  Elizabeth,  Catharine,  and  Anne  : 
theeldeft  of  whom  (Elizabeth)  married  Henry  Compton, 
efq.  of  Biftern,  Hants  ;  Catharine  married  Griffith  Rice, 
efq.  of  Newton,  in  the  county  of  Camarthen  ;  and  Anne 
married  Mr.  Stanley,  grandfather  of  the  late  Hans  Stanley, 
efq.  The  prefent  proprietors  are  lord  Dinevor,  a  lineal 
defcendant  of  the  faid  Griffith  Rice,  efq.  John  Compton, 
efq.  lord  Mendip,  and  Chriffopher  d’Oyley,  efq.  the  two 
laft-mentioned  gentlemen  having  married  each  a  daughter 
of  the  faid  Hans  Stanley.  There  are  no  monuments  of 
the  dead  remaining,  either  in  the  church  or  adjoining  it. 
Thefolitary  flump  of  an  old  yew-tree  only  marks  the  fite 
of  the  church-yard;  the  figure  of  an  eccleliaftic  in  acum- 
bent  pofture,  and  bolding  in  his  hand  the  model  of  a 
8  E  building 
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building  (probably  deigned  to  reprefent  the  abbey),  has 
been  preferved  from  deftru&ion,  and  is  placed  on  the  lawn, 
before  Courtherbert-houfe,  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  mo- 
naftery.  The  ruins  are  extenfive,  and  the  luxuriant  man¬ 
tling  of  ivy  in  which  they  are  enveloped,  gives,  them  a 
very  folemn  and  venerable  afpedt.  Weeds  and  briers  now 
cover  the  fpot  where  the  prieft  difcharged  the  folemn 
duties  of  his  fun&ion,  and  the  fwelling  note  of  the  organ 
aided  “  the  frequent  praifes  of  white-robed  monks.” 
V/i llies's  Britijh  Dirtdory ,  vol.  iv. 

The  very-pidturelque  village  of  Cadoxton  is  fituate 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Nidd,  immediately  oppofite 
the  town  of  Neath.  Its  church,  a  plain  and  neat  llruc- 
ture,  lately  repaired  and  beautified,  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Cadoc,  an  old  Britilh  faint  of  fome  celebrity.  In  its 
chancel  are  feveral  monuments  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Williams  of  Dyffryn,  in  this  parifh,  one  of  which  in¬ 
cludes  in  it  a  very  long  pedigree  on  copper  of  that  family, 
in  Englilh,  which  is  a  very  curious  fpecimen  of  Welflt 
pedigree.  Some  of  the  lhorter  iflfcriptions,  including  a 
curious  acroftic-epitaph  on  Role  Williams,  are  inferred 
in  the  Gent.  Mag.' for  May  1816. 

NEATH,  a  river  of  South-Wales,  which  runs  into  the 
fea  a  little  below  Swanfea. 

NEATTME'RI,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Travancore  : 
fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Anjenga. 

NE'ATLY,  adv.  Elegantly, .  but  without  dignity  ; 
fprucely. — I  will  never  truif  a  man  again  for  keeping  his 
fword  clean ;  nor  believe  he  can'  have  every  thing  in  him, 
by  wearing  his  apparel  neatly.  Shakefpeare's  All's  well. 

To  love  an  altar  built, 

Of  twelve  vaft  French  romances  neatly  gilt.  Pope. 
Cleanlily.  —  Whether  there  be  any  inftance  of  a  ftate, 
wherein  the  people,  living  neatly  and  plentifully,  did  not 
afpire  to  wealth  ?  Bp.  Berkeley's  Querift. 

NE'ATNESS,  f.  Sprucenefs ;  elegance  without  dignity. 
— Pelagius  carped  at  the  curious  neatnefs  of  men’s  apparel. 
Hooker. — Cleanlinefs. — That  no  hardnefs  of  heart  do  fteal 
upon  me,  under  fhew  of  more  neattiejs  of  confidence  than 
is  caufe.  Bacon  to  K.  James. 

NE'ATRESS, /.  She  who  takes  care  of  cattle: 

I  knew  the  lady  very  well,  but  worthlefis  of  fiuch  praifie, 
The  neatrejfe  faid ;  and  mufe  I  do,  a  fliepherd  thus  Ihould 
blaze 

The  coate  of  beau  tie.  Warner's  Albion's  England. 

NEAU'PHLE  le  CHATEAU',  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oife :  five  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Montfort. 

NEB,  a  river  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  which  runs  into  the 
fea  at  Peel- town. 

NEB,  J'.  [nebbe,  Sax.]  Nofie ;  beak ;  mouth.  Retained 
in  the  north. — Take  a  glafs  with  a  belly  and  a  long  neb. 
Bacon. 

How  die  holds  up  the  neb,  the  bill,  to  him  ! 

And  arms  her  with  the  boldnefs  of  a  wife. 

Shakefpcare's  Winter's  Tale. 

[In  Scotland.]  The  bill  of  a  bird.  See  Nib. 
NEBA'IOTH,  [Heb.  words.]  A  man’s  name. 
NE'BAT,  [Heb.  a  beholder.]  A  man’s  name. 
NEB'BIO,  or  Ne'bio,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica, 
and  the  fee  of  a-bilhop  j  in  ruins  :  nine  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Baftia. 

NEBDAN'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Uftiug,  on  the  Sola  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth  of  Uft  Si- 
fpHk. 

NE'BEL,  or  Naelum,  a  mufical  inftrument  among  the 
Jews.  See  p.  34.9. 

NEBER'YBIS,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
JGev  :  fixty  miles  fouth  of  Bialacerkiew. 

NEB'FLEUR,  or  Frur,  a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  Perfian 
gulf  j  fometimes  alfo  called  Tavern.  Lat.  26.  10.  N.  Ion. 
54-  20.  E. 

NE'BI  A'BEL,  a  village  of  Syria,  where  they  pretend 
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Abel  was  buried  by  his  brother  Cain :  fixteen  miles  north- 
well:  of  Damafcus. 

NE'BI  EI'-NAB,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the 
Euphrates  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Helleh. 

NE'BI  SHI'IT,  a  village  of  Syria,  in  which  the  inha¬ 
bitants  pretend  to  fliow  the  tomb  of  the  patriarch  Seth  : 
fixteen  miles  north-north-weft  of  Damafcus. 

NE'BI  TA'RAN,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak :  five 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Mendeli. 

NE'BIO,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  Morea  : 
twenty  miles  weft  of  Militra. 

.NEBITAU',  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pil- 
fen  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Teufing,  and  twenty-two  weft- 
north-well  of  Pilfen. 

NE'BO,  [Heb.  one  that  fpeaks.]  In  ancient  geogra¬ 
phy,  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  which,  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  land  of  Moab,  was  taken  poffeffion  of  by 
the  Moabites,  and  belonged  to  them,  as  we  learn  from 
the  prophet  Jeremiah. — Alfo,  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  about  eight  miles  from  Hebron,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  defert  in  the  time  of  Eufebius  and  Jerome. — 
Alfo,  a  mountain  placed  by  Mofes  in  the  Laud  of  Moab, 
though  feated  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Arnon,  and  confe- 
quently  in  the  kingdom  of  Sihon.  On  this  mountain 
Moles  died.  Dent,  xxxii.  49. 

NE'BO,  or  Nabo,  a  deity  of  the  Babylonians,  who 
polfeifed  the  next  rank  to  Bel.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ifaiah, 
ch.  xlvi.  1.  Voffius  apprehends  that  Nebo  was  the  moon, 
and  Bel  the  fun  ;  but  Grotius  fuppofes  that  Nebo  or  Nabo 
was  fome  celebrated  prophet  of  the  country,  which  opi¬ 
nion  is  confirmed  by  the  etymology  of  the  name,  fignify- 
ing,  according  to  Jerome,  “  one  that  prefides  over  pro¬ 
phecy.”  Moll  of  the  Babylonilh  kings  bore  the  name  of 
that  god  joined  to  their  own  5  as,  Nabonalfar,  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  &c. 

NEBOU'SAN,  before  the  revolution,  a  province  of 
France,  of  which  St.  Gauden’s  was  the  capital :  now  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Garonne. 

NE'BRA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Thuringia  :  twelve 
miles  north-well  of  Naumburg,  and  four  fouth  of  Quer- 
furt.  Lat.  51.  18.  N.  Ion.  11.45.  E. 

NEBRIS'SA,  in  ancient  geography,  now  Lebrixa,  ?. 
town  of  Spain,  in  Boetica,  towards  the  north  in  afcend- 
ing  the  river  Bcetis.  See  Lebrixa,  vol.  xii.  p.  430. 

NEB'STICH,  a  town  of  Moravia:  nine  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Brunn. 

NEBUCHADNEZ'ZAR.  See  Nabuchodonosor,  p. 

500. 

NEB'ULA,  J.  [Latin.]  It  is  applied  to  appearances 
like  a  cloud  in  the  human  body ;  as  alfo  to  films  upon 
the  eyes. 

Nebul/e,  in  aftronomy,  a  term  applied  to  thofe  fixed 
ftars,  which  exhibit  a  dim  hazy  light,  being  lefs  than 
thofe  of  the  fixth  magnitude  ;  and  therefore  lcarcely,  or 
not  at  all,  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  to  which,  if  feen  at 
all,  they  appear  like  dulky  fpecks,  or  clouds,  through 
telefcopes:  hence  thename.  See  the  article  Astronomy, 
vol.  ii.  p.  344-349. 

NEBULE',  or  Neb'uly,  udj.  See  Heraldry,  vol.  ix. 
P-423- 

.  NEBULO'SE,  adj.  Cloudy,  mifty. 

NEBULOS'ITY,/;  The  appearance  caufed  by  nebulae, 
or  nebulous  ftars. — The  changes  I  have  obferved  in  the 
great  milky  nebulojity  of  Orion,  twenty-three  years  ago, 
and  which  have  alfo  been  noticed  by  other  aftronomers, 
cannot  permit  us  to  look  upon  this  phenomenon  as  arif- 
ing  from  immenfely-diftant  regions  of  fixed  ftars.  Even 
Huygens,  the  difcoverer  of  it,  was  already  of  opinion 
that,  in  viewing  it,  we  faw,  as  it  were,  through  an  open¬ 
ing  into  a  region  of  light.  Much  more  would  he  be  con¬ 
vinced  now,  when  changes  in  fts  fhape  and  luffire  have 
been  feen,  that  jts  light  is  not,  like  that  of  the  milky 
way,  compofed  of  ftars.  To  attempt  even  at  a  guefs  at 
what  this  light  may  be  would  be  prefumptuous.  If  it 
ftiould  be  furmifed,  for  inftance,  that  this  nebulofity  is  of 
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tlie  nature  of  the  zodiacal  light,  we  fliould  then  be 
obliged  to  admit  the  exiftence  of  an  effeft  without  its 
caufe.  An  idea  of  its  phofphorical  condition  is  not  more 
philofophical,  unlefs  we  could  fhew  from  what  fource  of 
phofphorical  matjter  fuch  immeafurable  trafts  of  lumi¬ 
nous  phenomena  could  draw  their  exiftence  and  perma¬ 
nency  ;  for,  though  minute  changes  have  been  obferved, 
yel :  a  general  refemblance,  allowing  for  the  difference  of 
telefcopes,  is  ftill  to  be  perceived  in  the  great  nebulofity 
of  Orion,  ever  Jince  the  time  of  its  firft:  difcovery. 
Herfchel. 

NEB'ULOUS,  adj.  Mifty  ;  cloudy. 

NEBUS'CHEL,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
JBoleflau :  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Melnik. 

NEBU'ZAR  A'DAN,  [Heb.  fruits  of  judgment.]  A 
man’s  name. 

NACA'TION,  f.  [from  Lat.  ncco,  to  kill.]  The  aft  of 
killing.  Bailey.  , 

NECAU',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Bile- 
dulgerid:  150  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Beni  Mezzab. 

NECAU'S,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Algiers  : 
100  miles  fouth-weft  of  Conftantinople. 

NECESSA'RIAN,  f.  One  of  thofe  who  are  advocates 
for  the  doftrine  of  philofophical  neceffity.  More  pro¬ 
perly  neceffitarian.  But  it  is  a  bad  word,  fays  Mr.  Todd, 
and  has  no  ufeful  meaning.  Dr.  Prieftley  employs  it. 

NECESSARILY,  adv.  Indifpenfably. — I  would  know 
by  fome  fpecial  inftance,  what  one  article  of  Chriftian 
faith,  or  what  duty  required  neceffarily  unto  all  men’s 
falvation,  there  is,  which  the  very  reading  of  the  word  of 
God  is  not  apt  to  notify.  Hooker. — Every  thing  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  fuch  a  natural  principle,  whereby  it  is  necef¬ 
farily  inclined  to  promote  its  own  prefervation  and  well¬ 
being.  Wilkins. — By  inevitable  confequence. — They  who 
recall  the  church  unto  that  which  was  at  the  firft,  muft 
neceffarily  fet  bounds  and  limits  unto  their  fpeeches. 
Hooker—  By  fate ;  not  freely.— The  church  is  not  of  fuch 
a  nature  as  would  neceffarily,  once  begun,  preferve  itfelf 
for  ever.  Pearfon. — They  fubjefted  God  to  the  fatal  chain 
of  caufes,  whereas  they  Ihould  have  refolved  the  necefilty 
of  all  inferior  events  into  the  free  determination  of  God 
himfelf ;  who  executes  neceffarily  that  which  he  firft  pro- 
poled  freely.  South. 

NEC'ESSARINESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  neceflary. 

NECESSARY,  adj.  [neceJJ’arius,  Lat.]  Needful;  indif¬ 
penfably  requifite. — Being  it  is  impofiible  we  Ihould  have 
the  fame  fanftity  which  is  in  God,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
declare  what  is  this  holinefs  which  maketh  men  be  ac¬ 
counted  holy  ones,  and  called  faints.  Pearfon. — A  certain 
kind  of  temper  is  neceffary  to  the  pleafure  and  quiet  of 
our  minds,  confequently  to  our  liappinefs ;  and  that  is 
holinefs  and  goodnefs.  Tillotfon. — The  Dutch  would  go 
on  to  challenge  the  military  government  and  the  reve¬ 
nues,  and  reckon  them  among  what  lhall  be  thought  ne- 
ceffary  for  their  barrier.  Swift. 

All  greatnefs  is  in  virtue  underftood  ; 

’Tis  only  neceffary  to  be  good.  Dry  den's  Ayrcng. 

Not  free;  fatal;  impelled  by  fate  : 

Death,  a  neceffary  end. 

Will  come  when  it  will  come.  Shakefpeare. 

Conclufive ;  decifive  by  inevitable  confequence.  They 
refolve  us  not  what  they  underftand  by  the  command¬ 
ment  of  the  word  ;  whether  a  literal  and  formal  com¬ 
mandment,  or  a  commandment  inferred  by  any  neceffary 
inference.  White. — No  man  can  fhew  by  any  neceffary  ar¬ 
gument,  that  it  is  naturally  impofiible  that  all  the  rela¬ 
tions  concerning  America  fliould  be  falfe.  Tillotfon, 
Pref. 

NEC'ESSARY,  f.  That  which  is  not  only  convenient, 
but  needful,  and  not  to  be  left  out  of  daily  ufe  ;  as,  Tea 
is  become  a  neceffary  of  life.  It  is  moftly  ufed  in  the 
plural. — The  right  a  fon  has,  to  be  maintained  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  neceffaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  out  of 
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his  father's  ftock,  gives  him  a  right  to  fucceed  to  his 
father’s  property  for  his  own  good.  Locke. 

NEC'ESSARY,  f.  a  privy. — The  boatmen  make  ufe  of 
this  part  of  the  beach  as  a.  neceffary.  Swinburne's  Trim, 
through  Spain. 

To  NECESSITATE,  v.  a.  [from  necefftas,  Latin.]  To 
make  neceflary ;  not  to  leave  free ;  to  exempt  from  choice. 
— The  marquis  of  Newcaftle,  being  prefied  on  both  fides, 
was  neccffilated to  draw  all  his  army  into  York.  Clarendon. 
Man  feduc’d, 

And  flatter’d  out  of  all,  believing  lies 
Againft  his  Maker:  no  decree  of  mine 
Concurring  to  neccffitate  his  fall.  Milton. 

NECESSITA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  making  neceflary; 
fatal  compulfion. — Where  the  law  makes  a  certain  heir, 
there  is  a  necejjitation  to  one  ;  where  the  law  doth  not 
name  a  certain  heir,  there  is  no  necejjitation  to  one,  and 
there  they  have  power  or  liberty  to  choofe.  Bramhull 
again/l  Hobbes. 

NECESSITIED,  adj.  In  a  ftate  of  want.  Not  ufed. 
This  ring  w'as  mine  ;  and,  when  I  gave  it  Helen, 

I  bad  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  flood 

Neceffitied  to  help,  that  by  this  token 

I  v'ould  relieve  her.  Shakefpeare' s  All's  well. 

NECESSITOUS,  adj.  [neceffiteux,  Fr.]  Prefled  with 
poverty. — In  legal  feifures,  and  righting  himfelf  on  thofe 
who,  though  not  perfeftly  infolvent,  are  yet  very  neceffi- 
tous,  a  good  man  will  not  be  hafty  in  going  to  extremities. 
Kettlewell. — There  are  multitudes  of  neceffitous  heirs  and 
penurious  parents,  parfons  in  pinching  circumftances, 
with  numerous  families  of  children.  Arbuthnot. 

NECESSITOUSNESS,  f.  Poverty  ;  want  ;  need.  — 
Univerfal  peace  is  demonftration  of  univerfal  plenty,  for 
where  there  is  want  and  neceffitoujnefs,  there  will  be  quar¬ 
relling.  Burnet's  Theory. 

NECESSITUDE,  f.  [from  neceffitudo,  Lat  ]  Want; 
need. — The  mutual  necejjitudes  of  human  nature  necefla- 
rily  maintain  mutual  offices  between  them.  Hale'sOrig.  of 
Mankind. — Dr.  Jolmfon  adds  “  Friendfhip”  as  another 
meaning  of  this  word.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  fignifica- 
tions  of  neceffitudo ,  Lat.  but  we  have  never  met  with  it 
in  Englilh. 

NECESSITU'DINARY,  adj.  Belonging  to  friendfhip. 
Bailey. 

NECESSITY,  f.  [ riebeffitas ,  Lat.]  Cogency  ;  compul¬ 
fion  ;  fatality. — Though  there  be  no  natural  neceffity ,  that 
fuch  things  muft  be  fo,  and  that  they  cannot  poffibly  be 
otherwife  without  implying  a  contradiftion  ;  yet  may 
they  be  fo  certain  as  not  to  admit  of  any  reafonable  doubt 
concerning  them.  Wilkins. 

Neceffity  and  chance 

Approach  not  me  ;  and  what  I  will  is  fate.  Milton. 

State  of  being  neceflary;  indifpenablenefs. — Racine  ufed 
the  chorus  in  his  Efther,  but  not  that  he  found  any  ne- 
cefity  of  it ;  it  was  only  to  give  the  ladies  an  occafion  of 
entertaining  the  king  with  vocal  mufick.  Dryden. — Want; 
need;  poverty. — We  are  firft  to  confult  our  ov/n  neceffi- 
iies-,  but  then  the  neeeffities  of  our  neighbours  have  a 
Chriftiaa  right  to  a  part  of  $y'hat  we  have  to  fpare. 
L'  Eftrange. 

The  art  of  our  neeeffities  is  Arrange, 

That  can  make  vile  things  precious.  Shakefpeare. 

Things  neceflary  for  human  life. — Great  part  of  the  world 
are  free  from  the  neeeffities  of  labour  and  employment, 
and  have  their  time  and  fortunes  in  their  own  difpofal. 
Law.  • 

Thefe  fliould  be  hours  for  neeeffities, 

Not  for  delights ;  times  to  repair  our  nature 

With  comforting  repofe.  Shakefpeare' s  Hen.  VIII. 

Cogency  of  argument  5  inevitable  confequence. — There 

never 
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never  was  a  man  of  folk!  underftanding,  whofe  apprehen- 
fions  are  fober,  and  by  a  penfive  infpeftion  advifed,  but 
that  he  hath  found,  by  an  irrefiftible  necejjity,  one  true 
God  and  everlafting  being.  Ralegh. — Good-nature,  or 
beneficence  and  candour,  is  the  produft  of  right  reafon  ; 
which  of  necejjity  will  give  allowance  to  the  failings  of 
others.  Dryden. — Violence  ;  compulfion  ; 

Never  final  1 

Our  heads  get  out ;  if  once  within  we  be, 

But  Hay  compell'd  by  ftrong  necejitie.  Chapman. 

By  necejjity,  in  metaphyfics,  we  underftand  whatever  is 
done  by  a  caufe  or  power  that  is  irrefiftible  ;  in  which 
ienfe  it  is  oppofed  to  freedom.  Man  is  a  neceflary  agent, 
if  all  his  aftions  be  fo  determined  by  thecaufes  preceding- 
each  aftion,  that  not  one  pall  aftion  could  pofiibly  not 
have  come  to  pals,  or  have  been  otherwife  than  it  hath 
been  ;  nor  one  future  aftion  can  pofiibly  not  come  to  pal's, 
or  be  otherwife  than  it  flia.ll  be.  But  he  is  a  free  agent,  if 
he  be  able,  at  any  time,  under  the  circumftances  and 
caufes  he  then  is,  to  do  different  things ;  or,  in  other 
words,  if  he  be  not  unavoidably  determined  in  every 
point  of  time,  by  the  circumftances  he  is  in,  and  the 
caufes  he  is  under,  to  do  that  one  thing  he  does,  and  not 
pofiibly  to  do  any  other  thing.  Whether  man  is  a  ne¬ 
ceflary  or  a  free  agent,  is  a  queltion  which  has  been  de¬ 
bated  with  much  ingenuity  by  .writers  of  the  firil  emi¬ 
nence,  from  Hobbes  and  Clarke,  to  Prieftley  and  Kant. 
See  Metaphysics,  vol.  xv.  p.  199,  230.  and  Predes¬ 
tination. 

Necessity,  in  mythology,  a  power  fuperior  to  all  other 
powers*  and  equally  irrefiftible  by  gods  and  by  men. 
Herodotus,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Cudworth,  mentions  an 
oracle  which  declared  that  “  God  himfelf  could  not  Ihun 
his  deftined  fate.”  And  among  the  fragments  of  Phile¬ 
mon  collected  by  Le  Clerc,  is  the  following  fentence  : 
A ovXoi  fiucnXeuv  eapev,  01  jaaiXi  1?  9ecov,  0  9eo?  avaynyiq.  “  We 
are  fubjeft  to  kings,  kings  to  the  gods,  and  God  to  Ne- 
ceflity.”  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  Iliad,  we  find  Jove  him¬ 
felf,  the  fire  of  gods  and  men,  regretting  that  he  was 
reftrained  by  Necejjity,  from  refcuing  his  favourite  fon 
from  the  fword  of  Patroclus.  Nay,  to  fuch  a  height  was 
this  impiety  carried  in  the  earlieil  ages  of  Greece,  that  we 
find  Heliod  and  Homer  teaching  that  the  gods  themfelves 
were  generated  by  Necejjity  of  Night  and  Chaos.  This 
power,  though  always  reprelented  as  blind  and  unintel¬ 
ligent,  was  however  worfhipped  as  a  goddefs,  bearing  in 
her  hand  large  iron  nails,  wedges,  anchors,  and  melted 
lead,  as  emblems  of  the  inflexible  feverity  of  her  nature. 
Horace,  Ode  35.  In  the  city  of  Corinth  file  had  a  temple, 
in  which  the  goddefs  Violence  likewife  refided,  and  into 
which  no  perlon  was  ever  permitted  to  enter  but  the  prieft 
who  officiated.  Panfanias  in  Corinth,  cap.  iv. 

Learned  men  have  exercifed  their  ingenuity  in  vain 
attempts  to  trace  this  portentous  notion  to  its  origin. 
Some,  who  wifhed  to  interpret  it  in  a  pious  fenfe,  have 
fuppofed  that  the  gods  who  are  fubjeft  to  Neccjj'ity  were 
only  thofe  who  were  the  minifters  of  the  fupreme  Numen ; 
and  that  by  Necejjity  itfelf  was  meant  nothing  more  than 
Divine  Providence.  But  this  is  notconfiftent  with  Hefiod 
and  Homer’s  Generation  of  the  Gods,  or  with  the  epi¬ 
thets  java  necejfitas,  dura  necejitas,  by  which  this  power 
was  perpetually  diitinguiflied.  Others,  and  among  them 
Mofiieim,  have  fuppofed  that  this  monftrous  fable  was  in¬ 
vented  by  the  pagan  priefts,  and  diligently  inculcated 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  order  to  excufe  the  vil- 
lanies  of  the  objefts  of  their  worfiiip.  For,  fays  he,  who 
could  be  indignant  at  Jupiter’s  nuinberlefs  adulteries, 
after  it  was  known  that  in  all  his  aftions  he  was  the  fer- 
vant  of  blind  Neceflity  ?  In  the  thefts  of  Mercury,  the 
whoredoms  of  Venus,  and  the  frequent  l'quabbles  of  the 
other  gods,  there  could  be  no  moral  turpitude,  if  they 
were  under  the  influence  of  a  fuperior  power: 

Numina  cum  videos  duris  olnoxia  fatis, 

Invidia  pojj'is  exonerate  dcos.  Martial,  ix,  88, 
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This  account  of  the  matter  is  at  Ieaft  as  plaufible  as  any 
other  which  is  ufually  given  ;  but  the  real  cafe  undoubt¬ 
edly  was,  that,  when  men  “did  not  like  to  retain  God  in 
their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate 
mind,  to  do  thofe  things  which  are  not  convenient ;  when 
their  foolifli  heart  was  darkened,  and,  profeffing  themfelves 
to  be  wife,  they  became  fools.”  See  Fate,  vol.  vii.  p.  271. 

Necessity,  inlaw,  as  it  implies  a  defedl  of  will,  ex- 
cufes  from  the  guilt  of  crimes. 

Compulfion  and  inevitable  neceflity  are  a  conftraint 
upon  the  will,  whereby  a  man  is  urged  to  do  that  which 
his  judgment  difapproves ;  and  which,  it  is  toM  be  pre¬ 
fumed,  his  will  (if  left  to  itfelf)  would  rejedl.  As 
punilhments  are  therefore  only  inflifted  for  the  abufe 
of  that  free  will  which  God  has  given  to  man,  it  is  highly 
juft  and  equitable  that  a  man  fliould  be  excufed  for 
thofe  a£ts  which  are  done  through  unavoidable  force  and. 
compulfion. 

1.  Of  this  nature,  in  the  firft  place,  is  the  obligation  of 
civil fabjedion,  whereby  the  inferior  is  conftrained  by  the 
fuperior  to  aft  contrary  to  what  his  own  reafon  and  in¬ 
clination  would  fuggeft  :  as  when  a  legillator  eftablilhes 
iniquity  by  a  law,  and  commands  the  fubjeft  to  do  an 
aft  contrary  to  religion  or  found  morality.  How  far  this 
excufe  will  be  admitted  inforo  confcicntice,  or  whether  the 
inferior  in  this  cafe  is  not  bound  to  obey  the  divine 
rather  than  the  human  law,  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  de¬ 
cide  ;  though,  among  the  cafuifts,  it  is  believed  the 
queltion  will  hardly  bear  a  doubt.  But,  however  that 
may  be,  obedience  to  the  laws  in  being  is  undoubtedly  a 
fufficient  extenuation  of  civil  guilt  before  the  municipal 
tribunal.  The  fheriff  who  burnt  Latimer  and  Ridiey,  in 
the  bigotted  days  of  queen  Mary,  waas  not  liable  to  pu- 
niflimentfrom  Elizabeth  for  executing  fo  horrid  an  office ; 
being  juftified  by  the  commands  of  that  magiftracy  w'hich 
endeavoured  to  reftore  Superilition,  under  the  holy 
aufpices  of  its  mercilefs  filler,  Perfecution. 

As  to  perfons  in  private  relations,  the  principal  cafe 
where  conftraint  of  a  fuperior  is  allowed  as  an  excufe  for 
criminal  mifconduft,  is  with  regard  to  the  matrimonial 
fubjeftion  of  the  wife  to  her  hufband  :  for  neither  a  fon 
nor  a  fervant  are  excufed  for  the  commiffion  of  any  crime, 
whether  capital  or  otherwife,  by  the  command  or  coercion 
of  the  parent  or  mailer  ;  though  in  many  cafes  the  com¬ 
mand  or  authority  of  the  hufband,  either  exprefs  or  im¬ 
plied,  will  privilege  the  wife  from  punifhment,  even  for 
capital  offences.  And  therefore,  if  a  woman  commit 
theft,  burglary,  or  other  civil  offences  againft  the  laws  of 
fociety,  by  the  coercion  of  her  hufband,  or  even  in  his 
company,  which  the  law  conftrues  a  coercion,  (lie  is  not 
guilty  of  any  crime;  being  confidered  as  afting  by  com¬ 
pulfion,  and  not  of  her  own  will.  This  doftrine  is  at 
ieaft  a  thoufand  years  old  in  this  kingdom,  being  to  be 
found  among  the  laws  of  Ina  the  Weft  Saxon.  And  it 
appears,  that,  among  the  northern  nations  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  this  privilege  extended  to  any  woman  tranfgreffmg 
in  concert  with  a  man,  and  toany  fervant  that  committed 
a  joint  offence  with  a  freeman  ■.  the  male,  or  freeman,  only 
was  punilhed,  the  female,  or  Have,  difmiffed  ;  procid  dubio 
quod  alteram  libertas,  alterum  necejfitas  impelleret.  But 
(befides  that,  in  our  law,  which  is  a  ftranger  to  flavery, 
no  impunity  is  given  to  fervants,  who  are  as  much  free 
agents  as  their  mafters,)  even  with  regard  to  wives,  this 
rule  admits  of  an  exception  in  crimes  that  are  mala  in J'e , 
and  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature ;  as  murder,  and  the 
like  :  not  only  becaufe  thefe  are  of  a  deeper  dye,  but  alfo, 
fince  in  a  Hate  of  nature  no  one  is  in  fubjeftion  to  another, 
it  would  be  unreafonable  to  fcreen  an  offender  from  the 
punifhment  due  to  natural  crimes,  by  the  refinements  and 
fubordinations  of  civil  fociety.  In  treafon  alfo  (the 
higheft  crime  which  a  member  of  fociety  can,  as  fuch,  be 
guilty  of),  no  plea  in  coverture  fliall  excufe  the  wife;  no 
prefumption  of  the  hufband’s  coercion  fhall  extenuate  her 
guilt :  as  well  becaufe  of  the  odioufnefs  and  dangerous 
confequence  of  the  crime  itfelf,  as  becaufe  the  hufband, 

having 
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having  broken  through  the  mod  facred  tie  of  focial  com¬ 
munity  by  rebellion  againft  the  Hate,  has  no  right  to 
that  obedience  from  a  wife,  which  he  himfelf  as  alubjeft 
has  forgotten  to  pay.  In  inferior  mifdemeanors  alfo,  we 
may  remark  another  exception  ;  that  a  wife  may  be  in- 
diftcd  and  fet  in  the  pillory  with  her  hufband,  for  keep¬ 
ing  a  brothel:  for  this  is  an  offence  touching  the  domedic 
economy  or  government  of  the  houfe,  in  which  the  wife 
lias  a  principal  lhare  ;  and  is  alfo  fucli  an  offence  as  the 
law  prefumes  to  be  generally  conducted  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  female  fex.  And  in  all  cafes  where  the  wife 
offends  alone,  without  the  company  or  coercion  of  her 
hufband,  (lie  is  refponfible  for  her  offence  as  much  as  any 
femme- lole. 

2.  Another  fpecies  of  compulfton  or  neceflity  is  what 
our  law  calls  durefs  per  minas  ;  or  threats  and  menaces, 
which  induce  a  fear  of  death  or  other  bodily  harm,  and 
which  take  away  for  that  reafon  the  guilt  of  many  crimes 
and  mifdemeanors,  at  lead  before  the  human  tribunal. 
But  then  that  f^ar  which  compels  a  man  to  do  an  unwar¬ 
rantable  aftion  ought  to  bejud  and  well-grounded  ;  fuch 
fjui  cadere  poffit  in  virum  confantem,  non  timidum  et  meticu - 
loftm,  as  Brafton  expreffes  it  in  the  words  of  the  civil 
law.  Therefore,  in  time  of  war  or  rebellion,  a  man  may 
be  judiffed  in  doing  many  adds,  by  compulfion  of  the 
enemy  or  rebels,  which  would  admit  of  no  excufe  in  the 
time  of  peace.  This,  however,  feems  only,  or  at  lead 
principally,  to  hold  aS  to  pofitive  crimes,  fo  created  by 
the  laws  of  fociety,  and  which  therefore  fociety  may  ex¬ 
cufe  ;  but  not  as  to  natural  offences,  fo  declared  by  the 
law  of  God,  wherein  human  magidrates  are  only  the  exe¬ 
cutioners  of  divine  punifliment.  And,  therefore,  though 
a  man  be  violently  affaulted,  and  hath  no  other  pofiible 
means  of  efcaping  death  but  by  killing  an  innocent 
perfon,  this  fear  and  force  lliall  not  acquit  him  of  mur¬ 
der;  for  he  ought  rather  to  die  himfelf  than  efcape  by 
the  murder  of  an  innocqnt.  But  in  fuch  a  cafe  he  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  kill  the  affailant;  for  there  the  law  of  nature, 
and  felf-defence  its  primary  canon,  have  made  him  his 
own  proteftor. 

3.  There  is  a  third  fpecies  of  neceflity,  which  may  be 
didinguifhed  from  the  aftual  compulfion  of  external  force 
or  fear;  being  the  refult  of  reafon  and  reflection,  which 
aft  upon  and  condrain  a  man’s  will,  and  oblige  him  to  do 
an  aftion  which  without  fuch  obligation  would  be  crimi¬ 
nal.  And  that  is,  when  a  man  has  his  choice  of  two  evils 
fet  before  him,  and,  being  under  a  neceflity  of  choofing 
one,  he  choofes  the  lead  pernicious  of  the  two.  Here  the 
will  cannot  be  faid  freely  to  exert  itfelf,  being  rather 
paflive  than  aftive;  or,  if  aftive,  it  is  rather  in  rejecting 
the  greater  evil  than  in  choofing  the  lefs.  Of  this  fort  is 
that  neceflity,  where  a  man  by  the  commandment  of  the 
law  is  bound  to  arred  another  for  any  capital  offence,  or 
to  difperfe  a  riot,  and  refidance  is  made  to  his  authority  ; 
it  is  here  judifiable,  and  even  neceflary,  to  beat,  to  wound, 
or  perhaps  to  kill,  the  offenders,  rather  than  permit  the 
murderer  to  efcape,  or  the  riot  to  continue.  For  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  apprehend¬ 
ing  of  notorious  malefaftors,  are  of  the  utmoli  confe- 
quence  to  the  public ;  and  therefore  excufe  the  felony, 
which  the  killing  would  otherwife  amount  to. 

4.  There  is  yet  another  cafe  of  neceflity,  which  has 
occaiioned  great  fpeculation  among  the  writers  upon  ge¬ 
neral  law;  viz.  whether  a  man  in  extreme  want  of  food 
or  clothing  may  juflify  dealing  either  to  relieve  his  pre- 
fent  neceflities.  And  this  both  Grotius  and  Puffendorff, 
together  with  many  other  of  the  foreign  jurids,  hold  in 
the  affirmative;  maintaining,  by  many  ingenious,  hu¬ 
mane,  and  plaufible,  reafons,  that  in  fuch  cafes  the  com¬ 
munity  cf  goods,  by  a  kind  of  tacit  conceflion  of  fociety, 
is  revived.  And  fome  even  of  our  lawyers  have  held  the 
fame ;  though  it  feems  to  be  an  unwarranted  doftrine, 
borrowed  from  the  notions  of  fome  civilians  ;  at  lead  [t  is 
now  antiquated,  the  law  of  England  admitting  no  fuch 
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excufe  at  prefent.  And  this  its  doftrine  is  agreeable  not 
only  to  the  fentiments  of  many  of  the  wiled  an  i  nts, 
particularly  Cicero,  who  holds,  That fuum  cuique  incom- 
modtim  ferendum  eft,  poiius  quam  de  altering  commydis  detra- 
hendum ;  but  alfo  to  the  Jewifli  law,  as  certified  by  king 
Solomon  himfelf  :  If  a  thief fical  tofnti.fi/  his  J'oul  when  he 
is  hungry,  he  /hall  rtf  ore  ft  enfold,  and  Jhall  give  all  the 
fulftance  of  his  houfe;  which  was  the  ordinary  punifliment 
’for  theft  in  that  kingdom.  And  this  is  founded  upon  the 
liighed  reafon  :  for  men’s  properties  would  be  under  a 
drange  infecurity,  if  liable  to  be  invaded  according  to 
the  wants  of  others  ;  of  which  wants  no  man'can  poflibly 
bean  adequate  judge  but  the  party  himfelf  who  pleads 
them.  In  England  efpecially,  there  would  be  a  peculiar 
impropriety  in  admitting  fo  dubious  an  abufe  :  for  by 
the  laws  fuch  fufncient  provifion  is  made  for  the  poor  by 
the  power  of  the  civil  magidrate,  that  it  is  impoflible  that 
the  mod  needy  dranger  fliould  ever  be  reduced  to  the  ne¬ 
ceflity  of  thieving  to  fupport  nature.  The  cafe  of  ^dranger 
is,  by  the  way,  the  dronged  indance  put  by  Puffendorff, 
and  whereon  he  builds  liis  principal  arguments;  which, 
however  they  may  hold  upon  the  continent,  where  the 
parfimonious  indudry  of  the  natives  orders  every  one  to 
work  or  darve,  yet  mud  lofe  all  their  weight  and  efficacy 
in  England,  where  charity  is  reduced  to  a  fydem,  and  in¬ 
terwoven  in  our  very  condilution.  Therefore  our  laws 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  taxed  with  being  unmerciful, 
for  denying -this  privilege  to  the  neceflitous;  efpecially 
when  we  confider,  that  the  king,  on  the  reprefentation  of 
his  miniders  of  judice,  hath  a  power  to  foften  the  law, 
and  to  extend  mercy  in  cafes  of  peculiar  hardfhip.  An 
advantage  which  is  wanting  in  many  dates,  particularly 
thofe  which  are  democratical :  and  thefe  have  in  its  dead 
introduced  and  adopted,  in  the  body  of  the  law  itfelf,  a 
multitude  of  circumdances  tending  to  alleviate  its  rigour. 
But  the  founders  of  our  conditution  thought  it  better  to 
ved  in  the  crown  the  power  of  pardoning  particular  ob- 
jefts  of  compaffion,  than  to  countenanceand  eltabliih  theft 
by  one  general  undiffinguiihing  law. 

NECESSITY  FO'RT,  an  American  fort  fituated  in 
the  Great  Meadow,  Virginia,  within  four  miles  of  the 
■wed  branch  of  Maryland,  and  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
head-water  of  Reddone-creek,  which  difcharges  itfelf 
from  the  ead  into  the  Monongahela,  in  lat.  39.  43.  N. 
above  fixteen  miles  from  the  fpot  where  this  fort  was' 
erefted  :  238  miles  wed  by  north  from  Alexandria,  and 
258  north-wed  of  Frederickfburg.  This  fpot  deferves 
notice,  as  it  was  the  nrd  fcene  on  which  general  Waffiing- 
ton  difplayed  his  abilities  as  a  commander.  In  1753  this 
gallant  officer,  in  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  being 
then  a  colonel,  having  the  command  of  300  men,  defeated 
the  French;  and,  when  M.  de  Villiere  lent  a  force, 
amounting  to  900  men  befides  Indians,  Waffiington,  in 
this  unfinilhed  fort,  with  his  fmall  body  of  troops,  de¬ 
fended  himfelf  fo  well,  as  to  condrain  the  French  officer  to 
grant  him  honourable  terms  of  capitulation. 

NECH'ANETZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Konigingratz:  eight  miles  wed  of  Konigingratz. 

NECH'ELS,  a  village  in  Staffordihire,  near  Wolver¬ 
hampton. — A  village  in  Warwickfhire,  near  Al'don. 

NECH'ERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the-Puy  de  Dome  :  fix  miles  north-wed  of  Iffoire. 

NECK'IN,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lys:  feven  miles  ead-north-ead.of  Courtray. 

NE'CHUS,  or  Pharaoh  Necho.  See  the  article 
Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.295.  and  p.  61 3  of  this  volume. 

NECK,  f  [from  hnec'ca,  necca,  Sax.  hniga,  Icel.  to 
bow,  to  bend.  Serenius.j  The  part  between  the  head  and 
body. — The  length  of  the  face  twice-exceedeth  that  of  the 
neck.  Brown's  Vu/g.  Err. — The  necks  of  quadrupeds.  Dr. 
Derham  obferves,  are  always  equal  to  the.  length  of  their 
legs  :  this  is  contrived  by  nature,  to  enable  them  to  reach 
the  ground  for  their  food  without  Hooping, the  body. 
Indeed  the  elephant  is  an  exception  from  the  rule ;  its 
8  F  neck 
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neck  is  very  Ihort ;  but  then  it  has  a  peculiar  provifion  by 
a  probofcis  or  trunk.  Chambers. 

He’ll  beat  Aufidius’  head  below  his  knee, 

And  tread  upon  his  neck.  Shakefpeare's  Coriol. 

A  long  narrow  part. — The  accefs  of  the  town  was  only 
by  a  neck  of  land,  between  the  fea  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  harbour- water  on  the  other.  Bacon. 

Thou  walk’ll  as  on  a  narrow  mountain’s  neck, 

A  dreadful  height,  with  fcanty  room  to  tread.  Dryden. 

Outlie  Neck.  Immediately  after ;  from  one  following 
another  clofely. — The  fecond  way  to  aggregate  lin,  is  by 
addition  of  lin  to  lin,  and  that  is  done  fundry  ways  ; 
firlt  by  committing  one  fin  on  the  neck  of  another  ;  as 
David  finned,  when  he  added  murther  to  adultery. 
Perkins. 

He  depos’d  the  king, 

And,  on  the  neck  of  that,  talk’d  the  whole  Hate.  Sliakefp. 

To  break  the  Neck  of  an  affair.  To  hinder  any  thing 
being  done;  or,  to  do  more  than  half. 

NECK-BEET,  /’.  Thecoarfe  flelhof  the  neck  of  cattle, 
fold  to  the  poor  at  a  cheap  rate. — They’ll  fell  (as  cheap  as 
neck-beef)  for  counters.  Swift. 

NECK'-CLOTH,/  That  which  men  wear  on  their 
necks. — It  would  be  an  endlefs  talk  to  attempt  to  adopt 
the  drefs  to  the  various  temperatures  of  the  weather  in  this 
uncertain  climate ;  but  there  is  one  thing  worn  by  the  mo¬ 
derns  in  Europe,  the  abolition  of  which  would  be  parti¬ 
cularly  acceptable  in  this  warm  weather,  that  is,  the  neck¬ 
cloth.  Indeed  we  wonder  who  could  ever  have  thought  of 
fuch  a  ridiculous  incumbrance.  It  is  not  only  dilagree- 
able,  but  we  fhould  think  injurious,  in  hot  weather,  per- 
feftly  ufelefs  in  cold,  for  the  throat  is  quite  as  capable  of 
expofure  to  the  air  as  the  face  ;  and  moreover  ugly  and 
expenliveat  all  times.  Examiner,  Aug.  9, 1818. 

Will  file  with  hufvvife’s  hand  provide  thy  meat. 

And  ev’ry  Sunday  morn  thy  neck-cloth  plait  ?  Gay. 

NECK'-LAND,  f.  A  long  narrow  part  of  land  ;  a  neck 
of  land. — Promontories  and  necli-lands,  which  butt  into 
the  fea,  what  are  they  but  folid  creeks  f  Haliewill. 

NECK'-VERSE.  The  Latin  fentence,  Miferere  mei 
Dens,  Pf.  li.  1.  was  thus  called,  becaufe  the  reading  of  it 
was  made  a  ted,  by  which  to  dillinguifh  thofe  who,  in 
prefumption  of  law,  were  qualified  in  point  of  learning, 
and  admilfible  to  benefit  of  clergy :  but  this  ground  of 
diftinftion  was  fet  afide  by  5  Ann.  cap.  6. — They  have  a 
fanftuary  for  thee,  to  five  thee,  yea  and  a  necke-verfe,  if 
thou  canll  rede  but  a  ly tie  latenly,  thoughe  it  be  never  fo 
foryly.  Tyndall's  Obed.  of  a  Chrijlen  Blau. 

If  a  monk  had  been  taken  for  dealing  of  bacon, 

For  burglary,  murder,  or  rape ; 

If  he  could  but  rehearfe  (well  prompt),  his  ncck-verfe, 

He  never  could  fail  to  efcape.  Brit.  Apollo,  1710. 

NECK'- WEED,  f.  Hemp:  in  ridicule. 

NECK'AR,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  in  the 
Black  Fored  ;  pafles  by  or  near  to  Roth  weil,  Sultz,  Horb, 
Rothenburg,  Ehingen,  Tubingen,  Nurtingen,  Wendlin- 
gen,  Efslingen,  Condadt,  Ludwiglburg,  Marpach,  Heil- 
bron,  Wimper  am  Berg,  Neckar  Gemund,  Heidelberg, 
&c.  and  joins  the  Rhine  at  Manheim. 

NECK'AR  GEMUN'D,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden,  five  miles  ead  of  Heidelberg,  and  forty-two  north 
of  Stuttgart.  Lat.  49.  22.  N.  Ion.  9.  18.  E, 

NECKAR’s  UL'M,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  Neckar,  three  miles  north  of  Heilbron,  and 
twenty- three  fouth-ead  of  Heidelberg.  Lat.  49.  12.  N, 
Ion:  9.  1 8.  E. 

NECKATEE',  or  Neck'erchief,  /  A  gorget;  hand¬ 
kerchief  for  a  woman’s  neck. 

NECK'ED,  adj.  Ufed  in  compofition,  figuratively  and 
literally;  having  a  neck. — Stift-nec/i’d  pride  nor  art  nor 
force  can  bend.  Denham. 
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The  horfe, 

Dauntlel's  at  empty  noifes,  lofty  neck'd.  Dryifen. 

NECK'ER  (Noel  Jofeph),  an  eminent  botanid,  was 
born  in  Flanders  in  1729.  At  a  very  early  period  he 
devoted  himfelf  to  the  dudy  of  botany;  and,  to  enlarge 
his  knowledge  in  that  fcience,  he  undertook  feveral  tours 
through  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries.  He  af¬ 
terwards  became  botanid  to  the  Eleftor  Palatine,  and 
hidoriographer  of  the  palatinate,  and  of  the  duchies  of 
Berg  and  Juliers.  He  died  at  Manheim,  in  the  month  of 
December  1793.  He  had  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
from  the  univerfity  of  Douay,  and  was  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  college  of  medicine  at  Nanci.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  alfo  of  the  academies  of  Bavaria  and  Manheim,  as  weil 
as  of  other  learned  bodies.  Necker  was  the  author  of 
feveral  botanical  works,  among  which  were  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  1.  Delicias  Gallo- Belgicae  Sylvedres,  feu  tra<5latus  ge- 
neralis  plantarum  Gallo-Belgicarum  ad  genera  relatarumr 
See.  fecundum  principia  Linnseana ;  Argent.  1768.,  2  vois. 
i2mo.  2.  Methodus  Mufcorum ;  Manheim,  1771,  8vo. 
Necker  had  applied  particularly  to  the  lludy  of  modes,  of 
which  he  forms  only  one  clafs  ;  this  he  divides  into  three 
orders,  the  charadlers  of  which  are  taken  from  the  effects 
of  germination.  All  the  modes,  according  to  his  fydem, 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  perennial,  but  their  germina¬ 
tion  is  not  always  the  fame  :  in  forne  it  is  foliaceous,  in 
others  plumous,  and  in  fome  it  is  by  fimple  buds.  3.  Piiy- 
fiologia  Mufcorum;  ibid.  1774.  8vo.  cum  fig.  This  work 
has  been  tranfiated  into  French,  under  the  title  of 
“  Phyfiologie  des  Corps  organifes,”  &c.  Bouillon,  1775, 
8vo.  4.  Traite  furla  Mycitologie,  ou  Difcours  hidorique 
fur  les  Champignons  en  general;  Manheim,  1788,  8vo. 
avec  fig.  5,  Elementa  Botanica  ;  Neovedse,  1791,  3  vols. 
8vo.  Necker  was  the  author  alfo  of  feveral  dilfertations, 
publidied  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Theodoro-Paiatine 
Academy.  Nekrolug  fur  Freunde  Deutfcker  Litcratur  vou 
G.  S.  Rutger. 

NECK'ER  (James),  a  datefman  and  financier,  didin- 
guifhed  by  the  part  he  afled  in  the  French  revolution, 
was  born  in  1732  at  Geneva,  where  his  father  was  profel- 
for  of  civil  law  in  the  college.  .  He  received  the  liberal 
education  ufually  bedowed  upon  youth  in  that  city, 
though  his  dedination  was  a  commercial  life.  In  his  fif¬ 
teenth  year  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  employed  as  a 
clerk,  fird  in  the  banking-houfe  of  Vernet,  and  then  in 
that  of  Theludon.  Such  was  the  ability  and  adiduity 
which  he  difplayed  in  this  Ration,  that  he  role  to  the  pod 
of  fird  calhier,  and  finally  a  partner,  in  the  houfe.  His 
fpeculations,  and  efpecially  his  concerns  with  the  French 
Ead-India  company,  turned  out  highly  advantageous,  and 
he  rapidly  accumulated  a  fortune.  About  the  year  1765 
he  married  Madlle.  Curchod,  the  daughter  of  a  parilh- 
minider  in  the  Pais  de  Valid,  a  lady  of  extraordinary  me¬ 
rit  and  accomplilhments,  who  had  already  pofiefied  the 
heart  of  the  liidorian  Gibbon.  He  was  loon  after  ap¬ 
pointed  the  minider  of  the  republic  of  Geneva  at  Paris; 
his  lhare  in  the  bufinefs  was  increafed ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Theludon  he  fet  up  a  bank  of  his  own,  in  partnerfiiip 
with  Girardot  and  Haller,  the  latter  a  fon  of  the  ill uffcri- 
ous  baron  Haller. 

His  high  reputation  for  financial  knowledge  caufed 
him,  in  1776,  when  the  French  finances  were  in  a  very 
difordered  date,  to  be  appointed  direftor,  and  foon  after 
comptroller-general,  of  that  department  in  the  date;  and 
he  was  the  fird  Protedant,  fince  the  revocation  of  the 
edift  of  Nantes,  who  had  held  any  important  place  in  the 
French  adminidration.  At  that  time  Maurepas  was 
prime-minider,  an  old  courtier,  who -occafionally  made 
him  feel  his  inferiority  of  birth,  and  was  with  difficulty 
brought  to  acquiefce  in  his  fchemes  of  reform.  Economy 
and  regularity  were  the  leading  points  of  Necker’s  finan¬ 
cial  government.  He  fupprelled  the  pods  of  intendans 
des  finances,  ellabliflied  provincial  affernblies,  and  redored 
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public  credit,  though,  as  his  cenfurers  aflert,  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  improvident  loans,  which  left  a  great  additional 
burden.  Whether  his  meafures  were  wife  and  folid,  or 
fpecious  and  illufory,  may  be  difputed ;  but  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  admitted  that  his  intentions  were  pure,  and  his 
condudt  difinterefted.  He  refufed  all  emolument  for  his 
fervices,  and  advanced  a  large  fum  to  government  from 
his  private  property,  which  he  never  drew  out  from  the 
funds.'  His  adminiftration  was  popular,  but  his  faving- 
plans  could  not  fail  of  making  him  many  enemies  at 
court ;  and,  upon  his  applying  to  be  admitted  to  a  feat 
in  the  council,  for  the  putpole  of  increafing  his  confe- 
quence,  he  received  no  anl'wer.  Regarding  this  as  a  pur- 
pofed  indignity,  he  refigned,  after  having  been  five  years 
in  office.  Some  time  before  his  refignation,  he  publifhed 
his  “  Compte  Rendu,”  which  was  a  llatement  of  what  he 
had  done  in  the  financial  department,  and  what  were  his 
views  in  this  important  branch  of  policy.  It  was  artfully 
compofed,  and  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  public  mind. 
He  followed  it  by  a  work,  “  De  F Adminiftration  des 
Finances,”  which  treated  the  fame  fubjeft  more  largely, 
and  was  read  with  great  avidity.  Its  details  were  accu¬ 
rate,  and  its  fpeculations  ingenious ;  and  it  had  a  powerful 
influence  in  exciting  the  popular  attention  to  matters  of 
government. 

When  M.  de  Calonne  was  appointed  to  the  office  which 
Neckerliad  refigned,  he  made  an  attack,  before  the  aflem- 
bly  of  Notables,  upon  the  veracity  of  Necker’s  ftatements 
in  the  Compte  Rendu.  The  latter  drew  up  a  memoir  in 
reply,  which  he  lent  to  the  king;  and  his  majefty  inti¬ 
mated  that,  if  he  would  forbear  making  it  public,  he  fhould 
fhortly  be  reftored  to  his  place.  Necker,  however,  in 
whom  a  regard  for  reputation  was  a  predominant  feeling, 
thought  proper  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  nation  by  pub- 
lifhing  his  defence ;' and  this  difobedience  to  the  royal 
pleafure  was  puniflied  by  exile  to  his  feat  of  St.  Ouen, 
forty  leagues  from  Paris.  It  was  during  his  retreat  from 
bufinefs  that  he  wrote  his  work  “  De  I’lrnportance  des 
Opinions  Religieufes,”  a  performance  of  great  eloquence, 
in  which  he  fpeaks  of  the  influence  of  religion  like  one 
who  had  felt  it,  and  who  was  fully  convinced  of  its  im¬ 
portance  both  to  individuals  and  to  fociety.  When  the 
prevalence  of  oppolite  opinions  in  France,  at  that  time  is 
confidered,  it  can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed  by  the  mofl  un- 
candid  eftimator  of  his  motives  that  he  had  in  this  in- 
ltance  any  other  than  thenioft  purely  philanthropic  views. 

When  the  dazzling  operations  of  Calonne  had  only 
augmented  the  deficiencies  of  revenue,  and  the  incapacity 
of  Brienne  had  become  notorious,  nothing  was  left  to  the 
court  but  to  recall  a  man  whcfe  difmiffion  had  rendered 
him  more  popular,  and  whofe  virtues  had  confirmed  the 
confidence  which  his  talents  had  infpired.  It  was  in 
Auguft  1788,  that  Necker  was  reinftated  in  his  former 
poll,  to  the  apparent  latisfaftion  as  well  of  the  court  as 
the  people.  It  was,  however,  a  period  of  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  and  the  miniller  who  could  venture  to  aflume  the 
helm  in  fuch  circumftances,  may  be  prefumed  to  have  felt 
as  much  confidence  in  his  abilities  as  in  his  good  inten¬ 
tions.  His  firft  Heps  were  to  recall  the  banifhed  members 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  to  rellore  that  body  to  its 
functions  ;  to  replenilh  the  treafury,  which  he  found  al- 
molt  empty:  and  to  relieve  the  fcarcity  of  corn  under 
which  the  kingdom  and  capital  then  laboured.  His  next 
great  concern  was,  the  convocation  of  the  States-Gene- 
ral,  which  had  been  already  promifed  by  the  king.  He 
has  been  blamed  for  his  forwardnefs  in  promoting  this 
meafure,  which  proved  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the 
revolution  ;  and  efpecially  for  having  confented  that  the 
number  of  members  of  the  tiers  etat  fhould  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  united.  With  refpedl  to, 
the  firft  point,  there  is  no  reafon  to  luppole  that  any  mi- 
nillerial  artifices  could  have  counteracted  the  ftrong  will 
of  the  nation,  which  looked  to  fuch  an  afi'embly  as  the 
only  remedy,  for  the  public  diforders.  The  proportion 
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given  to  the  tiers  etat  he  aflerts  to  have  been  fo  generally 
expeCted,  that  it  could  not  fafely  have  been  refufed.  In 
fa  Cl,  however  Necker’s  own  political  principles  were  in 
favour  of  a  limited  monarchy;  and  he  certainly  did  not 
with  to  render  the  aflembly  of  the  States  a  mere  pageantry, 
that  fhould  leave  the  defeCts  of  the  conftitution  as  it  found 
them.  His  error  lay  in  thinking  too  well  of  the  temper  of 
the  nation,  and  in  fuppofing  it  was  in  his  own  power  to 
guide  and  moderate  that  fpirit  which  had  rendered  the 
convocation  of  the  States  necetfiiry,  and  was  continually 
betraying  itfelf  by  violences*  His  own  ftrong  moral  prin¬ 
ciples,  joined  with  vanity  and  felf- confidence,  feem  to 
have  blinded  him  to  the  probable  confequences  of  his 
plans.  If  the  impending  evils  were  to  have  been  averted 
by  fincerity  and  moderation,  his  counfels  would  have  been 
falutary ;  if  the  ftrong  arm  of  power  ought  to  have  been 
employed,  he  was  in  no  refpeCt  the  man  to  wield  it. 

Necker  delivered  an  elaborate  fpeech  at  the  opening  of 
the  States,  the  ideas. in  which  were  too  moderate  topleafe 
any  party.  He  afterwards  propofed  a  royal  fitting,  and 
drew  up  a  plan  of  government  to  be  recommended  by  the 
king  in  a  fpeech,  which  underwent  feveral  alterations  in 
the  council.  His  abfence  at  the  time  of  its  delivery  was 
much  cenfured,  as  indicative  of  his  difpleafure  at  thefe 
alterations,  and  prejudicing  the  people  againft  the  court. 
That  he  fhould  feem  to  approve  what  in  reality  he  difap- 
proved,  and  had  oppofed  with  all  his  power,  was  hardly 
to  be  expeCled ;  but  his  diffent  fhould  rather  have  been 
fliown  by  an  open  refignation  than  by  an  infinuated  difia- 
tisfaClion.  This  refignation,  indeed,  according  to  his  own 
aflertion,  he  had  from  this  time  refolved  upon  :  but  the 
rumour  of  it  excited  great  commotion  among  the  people, 
and  ferved  to  difplay  his  popularity.  When,  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  events,  the  king  was  perfuaded  to  fhow  a  fpirit  of 
refiftance  to  the  increafing  claims  of  the  popular  party, 
and  had  determined  upon  the  afiembling  of  troops  round 
Paris  and  Verfailles,  the  difmiffion  of  Necker,  who  deci¬ 
dedly  oppofed  thefe  meafures,  was  a  matter  of  courfe.  I11 
July  1789,  a  fudden  order  was  brought  to  him,  while 
fitting  at  table  with  company,  that  he  fhould  quit  the 
kingdom  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  manner  in 
which  he  fubmitted  to  it  fully  acquits  him  of  any  wifh  to 
raife  a  difturbance  on  his  own  account.  Pretending  a  head¬ 
ache,  he  retired  from  the  company  after  dinner,  threw 
liimfelf  into  a  chaife  with  his  wife,  and  drove  incognito 
firft  to  his  country-feat,  and  then  to  Bruffels,  with  all 
pofiible  fpeed.  As  foon  as  his  difmiffion  was  known,  all 
Paris  was  in  a  flame.  The  deftrudlion  of  the  Baftille  focn 
followed;  and  fuch  fymptoms  of  popular  fury  appeared, 
that  the  king  found  it  neceflary  immediately  to  fend  a 
meflage  inviting  his  return.  This  overtook  him  at  Bafii, 
where  he  had  been  firft  apprifed  of  the  events  at  Paris  by 
his  enemy  the  duchefs  de  Poiignac,  who  was  herfielf  now 
become  a  fugitive.  He  determined  upon  compliance  with 
the  invitation  ;  and  his  return  was  a  ficene  of  triumph,, 
fimilar  to  that  of  Cicero  from  his  banifhment.  On  his 
approach  to  Paris,  he  learnt  the  danger  of  the  baron  de 
Bezenval,  who  was  on  the  point  of  falling  a  lacrifice  to 
popular  rage.  He  fuccefsfully  interfered  in  his  favour; 
and  alfo  exerted  his  influence  to  calm  the  fury  which  was 
let  loofe  againft  the  perfons  and  properties  of  the  whole 
ariftocratic  and  royal  party. 

But  his  popularity  had  now  reached  a  fummit  from 
which  it  was  thenceforth  to  decline.  As  minifter  of 
finance,  it  was  neceflary  for  him  to  propofe  expedients 
which  could  not  but  be  ungrateful  to  the  mafs  of  the 
people.  His  moderate  fentiments  with  refpeeft  to  govern¬ 
ment  left  him  far  behind  the  advanced  principles  which 
now  began  to  be  avowed  by  the  popular  leaders.  Above 
all,  the  intrigues  of  his  rival  Mirabeau,  a  man  of  no 
fcruples,  and  much  better  qualified  than  himfelf  for  di- 
refting  the  torrent  of  public  opinion,  undermined  the 
foundation  of  his  favour  with  the  people.  Of  the  part  he 
took  in  the  debates  refpefting  a  new  conftitution,  the 
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moft:  remarkable  circumftances  were,  bis  propofnl  of  a 
fufperifive  veto  in  the  crown,  as  a  middle  meafure  between, 
an  abfolute  veto  and  none  at  all ;  and  his  oppolition  to 
the  abolition  of  titles  and  orders  of  nobility.  He  ah'o 
propofed  the  eftablifliment  of  a  national  bank ;  and,  when 
the  red  book,  or  private  lift'' of  royal  penfions  and  expen¬ 
ditures  had  been  iniidioufly  pubiiffied  by  the  National 
Aflembly,  he  greatly  relented  that  proceeding,  and  de¬ 
fended  the  contents,  though  there  were  no  expenfes  in¬ 
curred  in  his  own  adminiftration  to  be  juftified.  Such 
was  the  alteration  of  fentiments,  that  he  came  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  ariftocrat ;  and,  as  the  violent  party  acquired 
the  afcendancy,  his  perfonal  fafety  was  at  length  endan¬ 
gered.  Alarmed  and  mortified  at  the  fymptoms  of  his 
lof's  of  influence,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Conftituent 
Aflembly  in  September  1790,  defiring  leave  to  refign, 
and  at  the  fame  time  offering  to  leave  the  money  which 
lve  had  advanced  to  government,  two  millions  of  livres, 
and  his  houfe  and  furniture,  as  pledges  for  his  integrity. 
His  refignation  was  accepted  with  marks  of  perfefl  indif¬ 
ference  ;  and  he  left  Paris  with  the  poignant  reflexions  of 
a  man,  who  had  found  his  utter  incapacity  of  doing  the 
gootl  he  expedited  to  have  done,  and  who  had  feen  that 
popularity  fade  away  which  had  fupported  him  through 
former  trials.  In  his  journey  towards  his  eftate  of  Copet 
in  Swifferlnnd,  he  was  arrefted  at  one  place,  and  with 
difficulty  fuft'ered  to  proceed ;  and  at  another  he  was 
flopped  and  infulted  by  the  populace.  His  ftate  of  mind 
in  his  retreat  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  paffage 
in  a  letter  from  Gibbon.  “  I  palled  four  days  at  the 
caftle  of  Copet  with  Necker;  and  could  have  wifhed  to 
have  fliown  him,  as  a  warning  to  any  afpiring  youth  pof- 
iefl'ed  with  the  demon  of  ambition.  With  all  the  means 
of  private  happinefs  in  his  power,  he  is  the  moft  rnife- 
rable  of  human  beings  :  the  paft,  the  prefen t,  and  the 
future,  are  equally  odious  to  him.  When  I  fuggefted 
fome  domeftic  amufements  of  books,  building,  &c.  he 
anfwered,  with  a  deep  tone  of  defpair,  In  the  ftate  in 
which  I  am,  I  can  feel  nothing  but  the  blaft  that  has 
overthrown  me.”  Domeftic  affliftion  was  foon  added  to 
his  political  misfortunes.  His  beloved  wife  died  after  a 
long  illnefs,  in  which  he  attended  on  her  with  the  moft 
affeftionate  aftiduity.  His  mind  fupported  itfelf  chiefly 
by  his  favourite  occupation  of  writing  ;  and  feveral  works 
of  different  kinds  were  the  produbt  of  his  folitude.  He 
wrote  a  defence  of  his  public  condubt,  entitled  £C  Sur 
1’ Adminiftration  de  M. Necker;  par  lui-meme.”  Whilft 
the  king’s  trial  was  depending,  he  endeavoured  to  ferve 
him  by  the  publication  of  “  Reflexions  addreffed  to  the 
French  Nation.”  He  gave  his  ideas  on  the  executive  part 
of  government  in  an  eflay  “  Du  PouvoirExecutif,”  which 
is  much  commended  even  by  thofe  who  are  little  inclined 
to  favour  him.  His  “  Courfe  of  Religious  Morality” 
fliows  him  in  the  light  of  an  eloquent  preacher.  One  of 
the  laft  of  his  compofitions  was  a  novel,  entitled  “  The 
fatal  Confequences  of  a  Angle  Fault,”  written  at  the 
fuggeftion  of  his  daughter,  and  left  in  manufcript.  In 
all  his  writings  he  was  extremely  attentive  to  the  elegance 
and  harmony  of  his  language;  and  this  attention  has 
been  faid  to  be  difcernible  in  a  pomp  of  expreflion  which 
gives  his  ftyle  an  air  of  ftiffnefs  and  uniformity.  It  how¬ 
ever  abounds  in  paffage s  of  true  eloquence. 

Though  deprived  by  the  French  and  Swifs  revolutions 
of  three-fourths  of  his  fortune,  he  was  ftill  able  to  make 
a  refpebtable  appearance,  and  to  indulge  bis  benevolent 
difpdfition.  He  had  been  placed  in  the  lift  of  emigrants, 
but  the  directory  unanimoufly  erafed  his  name  ;  and,  when 
the  French  army  entered  Swifferland,  the  generals  treated 
him  w’ith  marked  attention.  He  continued  to  refide  at 
Copet,  in  the  bofom  of  his  friends,  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  April  1 804.,  at  the  age  of  feventy-two. 

The  grand  feature  in  Necker’s  character  was  over¬ 
weening  vanity;  a  w'eaknefs  which  appeared  in  all  his 
abtions  and  difcourfes.  In  every  meafure,  he  brought 
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forward  the  author ,  when  the  a£l  performed  fhould  alone 
have  been  fubmitted  to  attention;  and,  while  thus  Iavifh 
of  encomiums  on  himfelf,  befeemed,  unluckily,  to  have 
none  in  ftofe  for  other  perfons.  Though  he  laid  great 
claims  to  fenfibility,  he  appears  to  have  been  almoft  a 
total  ftrauger  to  it,  unlefs  perhaps  towards  mankind  taken  / 
collectively.  Eagernefs  for  diftinbtion  abforbed  all  his 
other  paffions,  and  confined  his  feelings  of  -aft’ebtion  to 
his  wife  and  daughter,  who  were,  in  a  manner,  parts  of 
himfelf.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exprefs  bow  keenly  alive 
he  w'as  to  attention  from  perfons  of  confequence.  A 
flattering  reception  from  M.  de  Maurepas  or  the  king,  the 
applaufe  of  the  people,  or  of  the  national  aflembly,  would 
tranfport  him  beyond  all  bounds  ;  while  a  contrary  treat¬ 
ment  appeared  to  fink  him  into  defpair.  On  both  occa- 
fions-of  his  difiniffion  from, office,  in  1781  as  in  1791,  he 
became  ill  ;  and,  when  he  had  finally  loft  all  hope  of  re¬ 
turning  to  the  miniftry,  or  of  engaging  the  public  notice, 
he  grew  indifferent  about  life.  His  vanity  made  him 
commence  author,  and  write  on  a  variety  of  topics,  reli¬ 
gion,  politics,  trade,  and  finances :  but  all  his  compofi¬ 
tions  bear  the  mark  of  very  limited  information.;  a  defebi 
proceeding,  not  from  want  of  induftry,  but  from  the  ne- 
ceffity  under  which  he  had  laboured  of  palling  a  great  part 
of  his  life  in  the  barren  details  of  a  banking-houle.  Con^ 
earning  the  hiftory  of  France,  and  even  the  hiftory  of  her 
finances,  his  information  was  very  ftender;  and,  amid  all 
his  official  reports,  his  pamphlets,  and  printed  volumes, 
we  meet  with  no  comparifon  of  his  own  ideas  with  thofe 
of  others.  As  to  political  views,  he  feems  to  have  been 
familiarly  acquainted  with  no  conftitution  except  that  of 
his  native  city,  Geneva.  Of  the  governments  of  England 
and  America,  though  quoted  by  him  as  models,  he  feems 
to  have  had  only  a  fuperficial  knowledge  ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked,  generally,  that  his  unacquaintance  with  books 
was  fuch  as  to  prevent  him,  on  almoft  all  occafions,  from 
adducing  the  fupport  of  great  authorities  in  behalf  of  his 
favourite  plans.  This  deficiency  of  information  led  him 
to  give  free  courfe  to  his  imagination,  and  to  indulge  in 
vaftand  romantic  projebts.  His  boldnefs,  like  that  of 
many  others,  is  greatefton  the  fubjebts  of  which  he  knows 
lealt.  No  man  wrote  more  freely  on  the  plan  of  a  confti¬ 
tution  for  France,  though  nobody  could  know  lefs  of 
the  matter;  for  he  had  neither  ftudied  the  theory  in  his 
clofet,  nor  partaken  in  the  abtive  deliberations  of  the 
aflembly :  but,  in  treating  of  the  taxes  of  France,  a  fubjebl 
with  which  he  was  practically  converfant,  he  obferves  a 
much  more  cautious  courfe  ;  and,  while  he  deferibes  them 
very  perfpicuoufly,  both  as  to  their  objebts  and  the. 
amount  of  their  produce,  he  takes  care  to  avoid  propof- 
ing  any  fclieme  for  new-modelling  them,  Clearnefs  of 
ftatement  is  in  fabt  his  fort  in  compofition,  and  a  quality 
in  which  few  if  any  writers  on  finance  have  furpaffed  him. 
His  ftyle,  though  prolix,  is  not  wearifome  :  but  his  ego- 
tifm  w'as  equally  confpicuous  in  his  publications  and  in 
his  minifterial  proceedings.  It  is  to  the  prevalence  of 
this  egotifm  that  the  viciffitudes  in  his  political  career  are 
to  be  aferibed.  We  have  feen  it  bring  him  in  collifion 
with  the  all-powerful  Maurepas;  and,  in  his  fecond  mi¬ 
niftry,  feveral  years  after  the  death  of  that  leader,  it 
proved  equally  pernicious  to  his  views.  All  contradic¬ 
tion  of  his  plans  he  treated  as  a  puniffiable  offence;  and 
he  made  no  fcruple  of  adapting  his  minifterial  meafures  to 
the  attainment  of  a  popularity  which  was  deiigned  to 
render  him  independent  of  the  court.  When  called  for 
the  third  time  to  the  miniftry  of  finance,  the  flattering 
circumftances  attending  his  re-inftatement  proved  too 
much  for  his  diferetion,  and  feduced  him  into  fuch  abts 
of  prefumption  as  induced  the  leading  members  of  the 
national  aflembly  to  let  him  run  his  race  uninterrupted  ; 
fatisfied  that  he  would  foon  bring  himfelf  into  ridicule. 

It  happened  as  they  hadforefeen  ;  and’Necker  fell,  for  the 
laft  time,  wholly  difregarded  by  the  public. 

In  Necker’s  perfonal  appearance,  the  moft  ftriking. fea¬ 
ture 
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ture  was  his  eyes ;  they  were  quick  and  lively;  and  his 
look  all  together,  though  indicative  neither  of  opennefs 
nor  concealment,  was  that  of  a  man  of  fpirit  and  obfer- 
vation.  His  body  was  large  and  unwieldy;  his  manner 
was  ungraceful ;  and  it  was  waggiflily  remarked,  that  he 
was  accuftomed  to  eredl  and  throw  back  his  head  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  degree  of  favour  which  he  enjoyed  at  court. 
His  converfation,  without  being  marked  by  eafe  or  by 
feeling,  received  a  degree  of  intereft  from  the  aftive  (late 
of  his  mind.  He  was  one  of  thofe  men  who  never  feern 
to  be  at  reft,  nor  to  find  adequate  refources  within  them- 
felves.  Either  the  defire  of  fomething  new,  or  the  regret 
of  (omething  that  was  paft,  feemed  perpetually  to  agitate 
him.  As  a  minifter,  his  great  advantage  lay  in  obtaining 
credit  for  government  among  men  of  capital.  Nobody 
was  more  fuccefsful  in  infpiring  confidence ;  and,  in  one 
of  his  loans,  it  was  remarked  that  nearly  a  third  of  the 
amount  was  fubfcribed  by  foreigners.  His  loans,  like- 
wife,  bore  a  premium  ;  a  very  rare  thing  in  France  ;  and, 
though  the  fums  borrowed  were  large,  the  rate  of  in¬ 
tereft  was  moderate.  Thefe  advantages  were  evidently 
the  refult  of  his  long  experience  and  dexterity  in  banking 
bufinefs. 

The  daughter  of  M.  Necker,  who  married  the  baron  de 
Stael,  the  ambafl'ador  from  Sweden  to  France,  made  her- 
felf  well  known  to  the  literary  world  by  leveral  ingenious 
publications.  Among  thefe  are  “  Memoirs  of  the  Cha¬ 
racter  and  private  Life  of  her  Father,”  written  in  a  ftrain 
of  high  fentimentand  elaborate  panegyric,  or  rather  ado¬ 
ration  :  for  never  does  a  parent  feem  to  have  been  more 
idolized  by  a  child.  She  died  at  Paris,  July  15, 1817,  aged 
53.  See  Stael-Holstein.  This  article  is  collected  from 
her  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  her  Father;  and  Particulars 
refpeding  the  mojl  celebrated  Finance-Mini/lers  of  France, 
Paris,  1812. 

NECKER’s  I'SLAND,  one  of  the  fmaller  Virgin 
Iflands,  near  the  north  coaft  of  Virgin  Gorda. 

NECKER  I'SLANDS,  a  clufter  of  nine  fmall  iflands, 
in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  about  three  miles  from  Cape  Blanco.  Lat.  42.  50.  N. 

NECKER  I'SLE,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
confifting  of  an  almoft  barren  rock  about  500  toifes  in 
length  and  60  in  height,  without  a  fingle  tree,  but  having 
on  the  fummit  a  good  deal  of  grafs.  M.  la  Peroufe  points 
it  out  to  navigators,  that  they  may  avoid  the  danger  of 
approaching  it :  within  a  fpace  of  ten  miles  from  it,  no 
other  ground  was  found  befides  coral  and  broken  (hells. 
Lat.  23.  31.  N.  Ion.  164.  32.  W. 

■  NECK'ERA,  f  [received  its  name  from  Hedwig,  “  in 
the  memory  of  the  mod  eminent  oppofer  of  the  doCIrine 
of  the  fexual  propagation  of  mofles,  to  whom  neverthelefs 
botany  is  not  a  little  indebted.”  This  was  Dr.  N.  Jofeph 
Necker,  mentioned  p.  662.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  cryptogamia,  order  mufci. —  EjJ'cntial  CharaBer. 
Capfule  oblong,  from  a  lateral  fcaly  flieath  ;  outer  fringe 
of  fixteen  acute  teeth  ;  inner  of  as  many  intermediate 
thread-Ihaped  teeth  ;  veil  fmooth. 

The  habit  of  Neckera  is  like  that  of  Hypnum,  under 
which  genus  fome  of  its  fpecies  have  been  defcribed  by 
Linnaeus ;  but  ftill  nearer  to  Fontinalis  in  the  (hortnefs 
of  the  fruit-ftalk.  Accordingly  feveral  of  the  fpecies, 
more  recently  difcovered,  have  been  referred  to  the  latter 
genus.  (See  Hypnum  and  Fontinalis.)  Neckera  dif¬ 
fers,  in  efiential  character,  from  both  in  its  inner  fringe, 
which  confifts  of  diftfnCl  and  feparate  teeth  or  briftles ; 
not  combined  by  a  membranous  bafe,  as  in  the  former  ; 
n‘or  connected  by  tranfverfe  lattice- work,  as  in  the  latter. 
Sixteen  fpecies  are  defcribed  in  the  Species  Mufcorum  of 
Hedwig,  five  of  which  are  Britilh.  They  are  difpofed  in 
two  feCtions,  and  thefe  are  each  fubdivided  into  two  more, 
according  as  the  leaves  are  two-ranked  or  fcattered.  We 
(hall  feieft  a  few  fpeeimens,  including  the  new  fpecies 
•from  the  Linnaean  TranfaCtions.  Indeed  the  old  fpecies 
.are  defcribed  under  fuch  various  names,  that  we  hardly 
.know  where  to  place  them. 
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I.  Fruit-ftalk  (hotter  than  the  capfule;  leaves  fcattered. 

1.  Neckera  heteromalla,  or  lateral  neckera :  ftem  branch¬ 
ed,  diffufe ;  leaves  ovate,  concave,  imbricated  every  way  j 
capfules  turned  to  one  fide.  Native  of  England  and  Ire¬ 
land,  but,  as  far  as  has  hitherto  been  obferved,  of  no  other 
country.  Sberard  firft  found  it  at  Badminton,  Gloucefter- 
ftiire.  It  grows  in  tufts  clofely  prefled  to  the  trunks  of 
trees,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  Norfolk.  The  (terns  are 
about  i£  inch  long,  diffufe,  rigid,  with  pinnate  branches, 
thickly  clothed  with  fmall  dull-green  acute  (ingle-ribbed 
leaves. 

II.  Fruit-ftalk  longer  than  the  capfule. 

2.  Neckera  pumila,  or  fmall  feathery  neckera  :  branches 
pinnate;  leaves  two-ranked,  ovate,  obliquely  pointed, 
tranfverfely  corrugated  ;  fruit-ftalk  fcarcely  longer  than 
the  (heath.  Native  of  trunks  of  trees  in- Weftmoreland, 
Suflex,  and  Scotland,  nor  has  it  been  obferved  in  any 
other  country.  Firft  difcovered  in  the  Cummer  of  1 782, 
on  trees  near  Amblefide,  as  indicated  in  the  Flora  Angl. 
but  without  capfules;  thefe  Mr.  Dickfon  met  with  in 
Suflex. 

3.  Neckera  crifpa,  or  crifped  neckera:  branches  pin¬ 
nate  ;  leaves  two-ranked,  oblong,  tranfverfely  corrugated  ; 
fruit-ftalk  twice  the  length  of  the  flieath.  Native  of 
chalky  or  limeftone  countries,  in  dry  woods,  very  abun¬ 
dant,  producing  capfules  in  April.  The  great  fize  of  this 
fpecies ;  its  regular  femilunar  plaits  ;  the  contrail:  of 
fliining  green  and  brown  in  its  foliage;  all  together 
render  it  one  of  the  handfomeft  Britiih  modes.  The 
branched  Items,  leafy  throughout,  lie  over  each  other  in 
thick  elaftic  horizontal  mafles,  and  are  excellent  for 
package. 

4.  Neckera  curtipendula,  or  pendulous  neckera:  ftem 
branched,  diffufe;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed,  even, 
fpreading  ;  capfules  on  longifli  (talks,  drooping.  Native 
of  rocks  and  trees,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  but  not 
common  in  England.  Mr.  Menzies  gathered  it  on  the 
weft  coaft  of  North  America.  The  Items  are  long,  and 
either  proftrate  or  pendulous,  their  principal  divifions 
pinnate  with  numerous  fliort  tapering  branches.  Leaves 
imbricated,  fpreading  every  way,  of  a  yellowifn  fliining 
green,  ovate,  pointed,  fingle-ribbed,  (lightly  concave, 
without  any  tranfverfe  plaits. 

5.  Neckera  viticulofa,  or  cylindrical  neckera :  ftem 
creeping;  branches  ereft,  cylindrical;  leaves  lanceolate, 
imbricated,  fpreading,  (lightly  turned  to  one  fide  ;  cap¬ 
fules  ereft.  Found  about  the  roots  of  trees,  in  old  dry- 
woods,  throughout  Europe,  bearing  fruit  plentifully  in 
the  fpring.  The  wiry  creeping-  Items  throw  up  numerous, 
erefit,  crowded,  level-topped.  Ample  or  divided,  branches, 
thickly  clothed  with  dark-green  or  yellowifh  leaves, 
which,  though  imbricated  every  way,  are  curved  toward 
one  fide.  Fruit-ftalks  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  from 
very  (hort  (heaths. 

Three  new  fpecies  have  been  added  by  Mr.  W.  Hooker, 
in  his  paper  (Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  ix.)  on  the  Mofles  found 
by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  Nepaul.  Thefe  are, 

6.  Neckera  fphaerocarpa :  ftem  pinnate,  with  fliort 
branches  ;  leaves  ovate,  pointed,  (ingle-ribbed  at  the 
bafe;  capfules  nearly  feflile,  almoft  globular,  turned  one 
way.  Found  on  trees  at  Kargoo  in  Nepaul,  bearing  fruit 
in  March.  Nearly  a-kin  to  N.  heteromalla,  next  to  which 
it  ought  to  be  inferted  ;  but  the  more  lax  and  fpreading 
habit,  and  efpecially  the  fpherical  capfule,  unlike  every 
other  known  Neckera,  diftinguilh  it. 

7.  Neckera  flavefcens:  ftem  ere6t,  pinnate;  branches 
moftly  Ample  ;  leaves  ovate,  riblefs  ;  capfule  cylindrical, 
erect ;  lid  awl-(haped.  Gathered  at  Narain-hetty.  This 
forms  filky  tufts  of  a  tawny  yellow.  It  belongs  to  the 
laft  fe<5tion  of  the  genus,  along  with  N.  curtipendula  and 
viticulofa  ;  but  differs  widely  from  both  in  its  fine 
crowded  branches;  from  the  former  in  its  long  capillary 
fruit-ftalks;  from  the  latter  in  its  ftill  more  (lender  cap¬ 
fules,  and  leaves  not  turned  to  one  fide. 
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8.  Neckera  tenuis:  ftem  doubly  pinnate;  leaves  im¬ 
bricated,  lerrated ;  thofe  of  the  item  roundiih-heart- 
fttaped,  with  two  furrows  at  the  bafe  ;  capfule  ere£t  ;  lid 
incurved.  Gathered  at  Narain-hetty  in  January.  This 
belongs  to  the  fame  divifion  as  the  laft,  with  which  it 
agrees  in  colour;  but  its  habit,  and  growth  in  broad 
denfe  filky  tufts,  is  like  fome  of  the  feathery  fpeties  of 
Hypnum.  Betides  the  marks  indicated  in  the  fpecific 
character,  the  long  dark  capillary  fruit-ftalks,  and  turgid 
capfules,  are  peculiar. 

The  three  laft  lpecies  are  reprefented  on  the  annexed 
Engraving.  Fig.  i.  Neckera  iphaerocarpa,  natural  fize  ; 
b,  part  of  a  branch,  magnified  ;  c,  upper  leaf,  magnified  ; 
d,  apex  of  the  lame,  more  highly  magnified ;  e,  lower 
leaf,  magnified  ;  f,  perichaetial  leaf;  g,  apex,  more  highly 
magnified;  h,  capfule  and  interior  perichaetial  leaf;  i, 
operculum;  k,  operculum  feen  internally  with  the  an¬ 
nulus;  l,  part  of  the  periftomium ;  m,  feeds.  Fig.  z. 
Neckera  flavefcens,  natural  lize ;  n,  part  of  a  branch, 
magnified;  o,  leaf;  p,  perichaetial  leaf;  q,  capfule;  r, 
operculum;  s,  capfule  covered  with  a  calyptra.  Fig.  3. 
Neckera  tenuis,  natural  fize ;  t,  part  of  a  ftem  and  branch, 
magnified;  u,  Item-leaf ;  x,  leaf  of  the  branch;  y ,  peri- 
chaetial  leaf ;  z,  capfule  ;  a,  operculum. 

NECKERAU',  a  village  on  an  ifland  in  the  Rhine, 
fortified  by  the  French,  and  taken  by  the  Auftrians  in 
September  1799  e  four  miles  fouth  of  Manheim. 

NECK'ERHAUSEN,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden  :  five  miles  eaft  of  Manheim. 

NECK'HAM  (Alexander),  an  Englifh  abbot,  and  one 
of  the  moft  learned  men  in  the  thirteenth  century;  was 
born  at  St.  Alban’s  in  Hertfordftiire.  He  poflefied  an 
early  inclination  for  acquiring  knowdedge,  and  that  he 
might  indulge  it  embraced  the  religious  life  among  the 
canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine.  He  pro- 
fecuted  his  ftudies  with  great  diligence  and  fuccefs,  not 
only  in  his  native  country,  but  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
directed  them  to  all  the  various  branches  of  learning  and 
fcience  then  known.  Confidering  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  he  became  an  excellent  divine,  an  able  philofopher, 
an  accomplilhed  orator,  and  an  elegant  poet.  Some  fpe- 
cimens  of  his  poetic  tafte  may  be  feen  in  Leland.  In  the 
year  1215,  he  was  elected  abbot  of  the  monaftery  at  Ciren- 
cefter  in  Gloucefterlhire,  where  he  appears  to  have  died 
about  three  years  afterwards.  He  was  the  author  of  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  Ecclefiaftes,  the  Song  of  Songs,  the  Pfalms, 
and  the  Creed  of  Athanafius ;  biblical  criticifms ;  fer- 
jnons;  religious  and  moral  treatifes ;  a  treatife  on  the 
Nature  of  Things  ;  poems,  See.  of  which  a  long  lift  is 
given  in  Lelandi  Comment,  de  Script.  Britan. 

NECK'LACE,  f.  An  ornamental  firing  of  beads  or 
precious  ftones,  worn  by  women  on  their  necks. — Ladies, 
as  well  then  as  now',  wore  eftates  in  their  ears.  Both  men 
and  women  wore  torques,  chains,  or  necklaces,  of  filver 
and  gold  fet  with  precious  ftones.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

NECK'LACED,  adj.  Marked  as  with  a  necklace. — 
The  hooded  and  the  necklaced  fnake.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

NECRO'LIUM,  f.  A  word  ufed  by  fome  of  the  alche¬ 
mical  writers  to  exprefs  a  remedy  almoft  always  capable 
of  averting  death,  and  continuing  life  to  its  utmoft 
period. 

NECROL'OGY,  f.  [necrologium,  Lat.  from  the  Gr. 
vsxqo;,  dead,  and  Aoyo;,  difeourfe  or  enumeration.]  A  book 
anciently  kept  in  churches  and  monafteries,  wherein  were 
regiftered  the  benefaftors  of  the  fame,  the  time  of  their 
deaths,  and  the  days  of  their  commemoration ;  as  alfo 
the  deaths  of  the  priors,  abbots,  religious,  canons,  &c. 
This  was  otherwife  called  calendar,  and  obituary. 

NEC'ROMANCER,  f.  [nxpo;  and  puvin;,  Gr.  Some¬ 
times  corruptly  written  by  old  authors  ncgromancer ;  and 
thus  Cotgrave  calls  it,  in  French  alfo,  “  nigromance,  one 
who  praftifes  the  black  art ;”  miftakenly  alluding  to  niger, 
black,  as  part  of  the  etymology :  but  it  is  certainly  frorq 
i’£x§c{,  a  dead  perfon.]  One  who  by  charms  can  converfe 
with  the  ghofts  of  the  dead;  a  conjurer;  an  enchanter. — 
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There  lhall  not  be  found  among  you  a  charmer,  or  a  coni 
fulter  with,  familiar  fpirits,  or  a  wizard,  or  a  necromancer, 
[in  old  tranflations,  that  ajlieth  advice  or  counfel  of  the  dead, 
or  that  Jeeketh  to  the  dcad.\  Dent,  xviii.  1 1 . — i  am  employed 
like  the  general  who  was  forced  to  kill  his  enemies  twice 
over,  whom  a  necromancer  had  raifed  to  life.  Swift's 
Mifcell. 

NEC'ROMANCY,  J'.  [i/sapo;,  dead,  and  divina¬ 

tion.]  The  art  of  revealing  future  events,  by  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  dead. — The  refurreftion  of  Samuel  is 
nothing  but  delufion  in  the  practice  of  necromancy  and 
popular  conception  of  ghofts.  Broivn.  —  Enchantment; 
conjuration. — He  did  it  partly  by  necromancy,  wherein 
he  was  much  Ikilled.  Abbot's  Defc.  of  the  World . 

This  palace  ftandeth  in  the  air. 

By  necromancy  placed  there.  Drayton. 

This  fuperftitious  and  impious  impofture  appears  to 
have  had  its  origin  at  a  very  early  period  in  Egypt,  and  to 
have  been  thence  propagated  in  every  nation  with  the 
manners  of  which  hiftory  has  made  us  acquainted.  The 
conquefts  of  Sefoftris  might  introduce  it  into  India;  the 
Ifraelites  would  naturally  borrow  it  from  the  people 
among  whom  they  lojourned  four  hundred  years;  and  it 
would  eafilyfind  its  w'ay  into  Phoenicia,  from  the  vicinity 
of  that  country  to  the  land  of  its  nativity.  From  the 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  it  was  adopted,  with  the  other 
rites  of  paganifm,  by  the  Greeks;  and  it  was  imported 
into  Rome  with  Grecian,  literature  and  Grecian  manners. 
It  was  not  however  confined  to  the  pagan  nations  of 
antiquity  :  it  lpread  itfelf  through  all  the  modern  nations 
of  Europe,  and  took  fuch  deep  root  as  to  be  long  retained 
even  after  thofe  nations  were  converted  to  the  Chriftian 
faith. 

Of  its  early  antiquity  we  have  complete  evidence  in 
the  writings  of  Mofes,  where  it  is  feverely  condemned 
as  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  (Deut.  xviii.  10.)  and, 
though  it  appears  to  have  been  even  then  fpread  into 
Phoenicia,  we  might  yet  conclude  its  birth-place  to  have 
been  Egypt,  becaufe,  at  their  exody,  the  Ifraelites  were 
corrupted  only  by  Egyptian  fuperftitions,  and  becaufe 
necromancy  feems  to  be  one  of  thofe  whoredoms  which 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  reprefents  his  countrymen  as  having 
brought  with  them  from  Egypt,  and  continued  to  prailil’e 
till  they  were  carried  captives  into  Babylon. 

If  from  facred  we  proceed  to  confult  profane  authors, 
we  fliall  find  them  not  only  affirming  Egypt  to  have 
been  the  birth-place  of  necromancy,  but  in  fome  degree 
accounting  for  the  origin  of  fo  impious  a  delufion.  From 
Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  i.  §  2.)  w’e  learn,  that  the  Grecian 
fable  of  Charon  the  ferryman  of  hell,  of  Styx,  Cocytus, 
the  Eiyfian  Fields,  Tartarus,  the  judgment  of  Minos  and 
RhadamantlHas,&c.  with  the  whole  feenery  of  the  infernal 
regions,  were  imported  from  Egypt  into  Greece.  (See 
the  article  Mythology.)  The  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
indeed  all  the  people  of  the  eaft,  made  ufe  of  caves  for 
burying-places,  which  were  well  fuited  to  the  folemn 
fadnefs  of  the  furviving  friends,  and  proper  receptacles 
for  thofe  who  were  never  more  to  behold  the  light.  In 
Egypt,  many  of  thofe  fubterraneous  cavities,  being  dug 
out  of  the  natural  rock,  ftill  remain,  and  command  the 
admiration  of  travellers;  and  near  to  the  pyramids  in 
particular  there  are  fome  apartments  of  a  wonderful  fabric, 
which,  though  they  extend  in  length  4400  feet,  and  are 
about  30  feet  in  depth,  appear  to  have  been,  if  not  entirely 
dug,  at  leaft  reduced  to  form  by  the  chilfel  or  pickaxe  of 
the  artift. 

From  the  practice  of  burying  in  fuch  caverns  fprung 
the  opinion  that  the  infernal  manfions  were  fituated  fome- 
where  near  the  centre  of  the  earth,  whk'h  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  was  believed  to  be  not  very  diftant  from  its  furface. 
(Bryant’s  Analyfis  of  Mythology.)  In  thefe  dreary  man¬ 
fions,  it  was  very  ealy  for  fuch  adepts  as  the  priefts  of 
Egypt  to  fabricate  Erebus,  Tartarus,  the  Eiyfian  Fields, 
and  all  thofe  feenes  which  were  difplayed  before  the  ini¬ 
tiated. 
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tinted,  (fee  Mythology,)  and  by  them  defcribed  to  the 
million  of  the  people.  As  it  was  in  thofe  dark  abodes 
that  necromancy  was  praftifed,  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  for  fuch  magicians  as  withftood  Mofes  to  itnpofe 
fo  far  upon  the  credulous  vulgar,  as  to  make  them  believe, 
that  in  confequence  of  their  invocations  they  actually 
faw  the  ghofts  of  their  friends  attend  out  of  the  earth. 
It  appears  from  the  book  of  Exodus,  that  the  Ifraelitith 
women  were,  even  in  the  wildernefs,  well  acquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  the  mirror,  which  was  therefore  undoubt¬ 
edly  known  to  the  Egyptians.  Now  a  mirror  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  form,  and  properly  illuminated  at  the  inftant 
required,  might  eafily  be  made  to  reflect,  in  a  cavern 
from  which  all  other  light  was  carefully  excluded,  the 
image  of  the  deceafed,  who  was  called  upon  by  the  ne¬ 
cromancer;  and  we  can  readily  conceive,  that,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  queftion  to  be  propofed,  a  perfon  might  be 
concealed  prepared  to  give  fuch  ambiguous  anfw'ers  as 
■would  latisfy  the  inquirer,  and  at  the  fame  time  fave  the 
credit  of  the  oracle.  The  terrified  imaginations  of  the 
fpeCtators  would  aid  the  delufion,  and  make  a  very  (light 
refemblance  pafs  for  the  gholt  or  etS'uhov  of  their  departed 
friend  ;  or  the  necromancer  might  affign  plaufible  reafons 
why  a  fpeitre,  after  having  dw'elt  for  fome  time  in  the 
infernal  regions,  fhoulcl  lole  fomething  of  its  refemblance 
to  the  body  which  it  animated.  Such  juggling  tricks, 
though  performed  by  artifts  lefs  accomplifhed  than  Jannes 
and  Jambres,  have  gained  credit  among  people  much 
more  enlightened  than  the  Egyptians  can  poffibly  have 
been  when  the  fcience  of  necromancy  was  invented  by 
their  priefts. 

That  the  Ifraelites,  notwithftanding  the  prohibition  of 
their  legiftator,  continued  to  pra&ife  the  rites  of  necro¬ 
mancy,  is  apparent  from  Saul’s  tranfa&ion  w'ith  the  witch 
of  Endor  (fee  Magic).  From  the  fitme  tranfa&ion  it  is 
likewife  apparent,  that  the  witches  of  Ifrael,  and  therefore 
in  all  probability  the  necromancers  of  Egypt,  pretended 
to  evocate  the  ghofts  of  the  dead  by  a  demon,  or  familiar 
Jpirit,  which  they  had  at  their  command  to  employ  upon 
every  emergency.  This  demon  was  called  ob  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  Saul  defires  his  fervants  to  find  him  a  woman  who 
was  miftrefs  of  an  ob  (i  Sam.  xxviii.  7.)  It  is  probable 
that  thofe  wretched  impoftors  had  in  their  pay  fome  per- 
fons  who  occafionally  afted  the  part  of  the  demon,  and, 
when  the  execution  of  the  plot  required  their  agency, 
emitted,  by  means  of  a  cavity  dug  for  that  purpofe,  alow 
hollow  voice  from  below  the  ground.  Hence  we  find 
Ifaiah,  in  his  "denunciations  againft  Ariel,  faying,  Thou 
Jhalt  be  brought  dmvn,  and  Jhalt  fpeah  out  of  the  ground; 
and  thy  J'peech  Jhall  be  low  out  of  the  dvjl,  and  thy  voice 
Jhull  be  as  of  one  that  hath  a  familiar  Jpirit  [an  ob]  out  of 
the  ground,  and  thy  J'peech  Jhall  whifper  out  of  the  dujl. 
Ifa.  xxix.  4. 

The  original,  or  radical,  fignification  of  the  word  ob 
occurs  in  Job  xxxii.  19.  where  Elihu  compares  his  belly 
to  new  bottles ,  which  he  calls  oboth,  the  plural  of  ob.  Now, 
as  bottles  were  then  made  of  leather,  new  bottles  filled 
with  wine  and  ready  to  burft,  as  Elihu  defcribes  them, 
would  of  courfe  be  of  a  form  nearly  globular.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  original  import  of  ob  was  round 
or  globular :  but  b  and  p,  being  labials,  are  often  changed 
into  each  other;  and  therefore,  from  the  Hebrew  ob  is 
derived  the  Greek  o\J/>  eye,  ofloyai,  I  fee,  and  the  Latin 
Ops,  a  name  under  which  the  Earth  was  worfhipped. 
Upis  was  a  name  of  Diana,  or  the  Moon :  the  father  of 
one  of  the  Dianas  was  likewife  Upis ;  but  this  Upis  was 
undoubtedly  the  Sun.  Now  the  difference  between  upis 
and  opis  is  nothing;  hence  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  as 
they  are  all  derived  from  ob,  this  word  was  employed  by 
the  early  idolaters  of  Egypt  to  denote  the  firft  and  greatelt 
of  Pagan  gods,  the  Sun.  If  fo,  thofe  who  pretended  to 
be  miftrefles  of  obs ,  were  exactly  the  fame  kind  of  impoftors 
with  the  Pythoneffes  of  the  Greeks. 

But,  though  the  Egyptian  priefts  were  undoubtedly 
the  inventors  of  the  whole  myltery  of  necromancy,  and 


though  it  was  from  them  imported  into  Greece  by  the 
priefts  of  Dodona,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Grecian 
necromancers  pretended  to  be  mailers  of  obs,  or  familiar 
fpirits.  Mopfus,  Orpheus,  Linus,  Eumolpus,  &c.  who 
either  travelled  into  Egypt  in  queft  of  knowledge,  or 
were  actually  natives  of  that  country,  inftruCted  the  early 
Greeks  in  this  occult  fcience:  but,  whatever  might  be 
the  praCtice  of  thefe  apoPdes  themfelves,  their  difciples 
profefled  to  do  all  the  feats  of  magic  by  performing 
certain  rites,  by  offering  certain  facrifices,  by  muttering 
a  certain  form  of  words,  by  charms,  fpells,  and  exorcifms. 
By  thefe  they  pretended  to  evocate  the  dead  as  certainly 
as  the  Egyptians  and  Jews  did  by  their  familiar  fpirits. 
This  might  be  eafily  proved  from  the  popular  ftory  of 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  which  certainly  was  founded  on 
one  of  thefe  necromantic  deceptions  exhibited  in  a  cave 
near  Dodona,  where  the  priefts  had  a  hades,  or  infernal 
manfion,  in  humble  imitation  of  thofe  with  which  the 
firft  of  them  were  well  acquainted  in  Egypt.  It  is  indeed. 
evident,  without  the  aid  of  criticifm :  no  man  of  letters 
is  ignorant,  that  whatever  fuperftitions  of  this  kind  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  Romans  were  borrowed  from  the  Greeks. 
But  we  all  know  that  the  Virgil  makes  one  of  his  fhep- 
herds,  by  means  of  certain  herbs,  poifons,  and  fenfelefs 
charms,  raife  up  ghofts  from  their  graves;  and  Lucan  has 
fabricated  a  ftory  of  this  kind,  which  may  be  confidered 
as  an  exaCt  parallel  to  the  witch  of  Endor.  Juft  before 
the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  he  makes  young  Pompey  travel 
by  night  to  a  Theffalian  forcerefs,  and  anxioufly  inquire 
of  her  the  iflue  of  the  war.  This  female  necromancer, 
by  a  tedious  procefs  of  charms  and  incantations,  conjures 
up  the  ghoft  of  a  foldier  who  had  been  lately  (lain.  The 
phantom,  after  a  long  preamble,  denounces  a  prediction 
much  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  which  the  king  of  Ifrael 
received  from  Samuel  at  Endor;  and,  though  we  have- 
elfewhere  fhown,  that  nothing  but  the  fpirit  of  God 
could  have  forefeen  the  inevitable  deftruction  of  Saul, 
his  fons,  and  his  army  (fee  Magic),  it  was  very  eafy  for 
any  man  of  tolerable  fagacity  to  forefee  the  defeat  of 
Pompey’s  raw  and  undifeiplined  troops  by  the  hardy 
veterans  of  the  victorious  Csefar.  See  Lucan’s  Pharfalia, 
book  vi. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  fallacious 
evocations  of  ghofts,  and  the  ambiguous  refponfes  re¬ 
turned  by  thofe  pretended  fpirits,  of  which  we  have  ac¬ 
counts  from  the  poets  and  hiftorians  of  the  celebrated 
nations  of  antiquity.  We  (hall  therefore  proceed  to 
mention  a  few  which  occur  in  the  fabulous  liiftory  of 
more  modern  nations,  and  then  leave  the  fubjeCt  to  the 
meditation  of  our  readers. 

In  Mallet’s  Northern  Antiquities,  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  a  necromantic  exploit,  between  which, 
and  the  defeent  of  the  ancient  heroes  into  hell,  it  is  im- 
poffible  not  to  remark  a  ftriking  fimilitude.  “  Odin,  the 
Sovereign  of  man,  arifes.  He  laddies  his  horfe  Sleipner; 
he  mounts,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  fubterraneous  abode 
of  Hela.  The  dog  which  guards  the  gates  of  death  meets 
him.  His  bread  and  his  jaws  are  ftained  with  blood. 
He  opens  his  voracious  mouth  to  bite,  and  barks  a  long¬ 
time  at  the  father  of  magic.  Odin  purfues  his  way  ;  and 
the  infernal  cavern  refounds  and  tremblesunder  his  horfe’s 
hoofs.  At  length  he  reaches  the  deep  abode  of  death,  and 
flops  near  the  eaftern  gate,  where  Hands  the  tomb  of  the 
prophetefs.  He  fings  with  a  voice  adapted  to  call  up  the 
dead;  he  looks  towards  the  world;  he  engraves  Runic 
characters  on  her  tomb ;  he  utters  myfterious  words  ;  and 
he  demands  an  anfwer,  until  the  prophetefs  is  conitrained 
to  arife  and  thus  utter  the  words  of  the  dead  :  “  Who  is 
this  unknown  that  dares  to  difturb  my  repole,  and  drag 
me  from  the  grave,  in  which  I  have  been  dead  fo  long,  all 
covered  with  fnow,  and  moiftened  with  the  rains?”  &c. 

The  Gaelic  druids  pretended  to  be  mailers  of  the  fame 
fecret.  This  is  evident  from  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
divination,  not  uncommon  among  the  Scotch  Highlanders 
fo  lately  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  By  a 
4  gentleman 
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gentleman  excellently  verfed  in  the  antiquities  of  that 
people,  we  have  been  informed,  that  not  many  years  ago 
fome  of  the  highlanders  relied  implicitly  upon  certain 
oracular  refponfes,  called  in  their  language  taghairm. 
This  word  feems  to  be  compounded  of  ta,  which  in  fome 
parts  of  the  Highlands  is  (till  ufed  to  denote  a  fpirit  or 
■gholt,  and  ghairm,  which  fignifies  “  calling  upon,  or  in¬ 
voking.”  Taghairm,  therefore,  in  its  original  import, 
is  necromancy  in  the  moil  proper  fenfe  of  that  word. 
There  were  different  kinds  of  taghairm,  of  which  one 
was  very  lately  pradtifed  in  Skye.  The  diviner  covered 
himfelf  with  a  cow’s  hide,  and  repaired  at  night  to  fome 
deep-founding  cave,  whither  the  perl'on  who  confulted 
him  followed  foon  after  without  any  attendants.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  he  propofed  aloud  the  queftions 
of  which  he  wanted  folutions;  and  the  man  within  pro¬ 
nounced  the  refponfes  in  a  tone  of  voice  fimilar  to  that 
with  which  the  obs,  or  pretended  demons  of  antiquity, 
gave  from  beneath  the  ground  their  oracular  anfwers. 
That  in  the  latter  days  of  taghairm,  the  Gaelic  diviners 
pretended  to  evocate  gholls,  and  from  them  to  extort  fo¬ 
lutions  of  difficulties  propofed,  we  have  no  pofitive  evi¬ 
dence;  but  that  fuch  was  the  original  pretence  there  can 
he  little  doubt,  when  we  refledt  either  upon  the  place 
where  this  fpecies  of  divination  was  prafiifed,  or  upon 
the  import  of  the  word  by  which  it  was  denominated. 

As  we  have  been  led  to  mention  taghairm,  we  ffiall  beg 
leave  to  make  a  few  obfervations  on  another  fpecies  of  it, 
called  taghairm  an  uj'ge,  or  “  taghairm  by  w’ater.”  This 
-too  was  laft  prafiifed  in  the  Ille  of  Skye,  by  a  man  of  the 
name  of  M'Cuidhean,  whofe  anceftors  had  long  been  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  art.  He  lived  near  a  beautiful  cafcade  on 
a  fmall  river ;  and,  when  confulted  on  any  matter  of  con- 
fequence,  he  covered  his  whole  body  with  a  cow’s  hide, 
that  neceffary  implement  of  Highland  divination,  and 
placed  himlelf  between  the  water  of  the  cafcade  and  the 
rock  over  which  it  flowed.  Then  another  man  with  a 
heavy  pole  gave  repeated  ftrokes  to  the  water,  the 
diviner  behind  it  crying  out  now  and  then  in  Gaelic, 
“  Is  this  a  flock  of  arn  ?”  This  operation  was  continued 
till  M'Cuidhean  was  perceived  to  be  frantic  or  furious, 
when  he  was  confidered  as  in  a  condition  to  anfwer  the 
moil  important  queftions.  He  was  frequently  confulted 
about  futurity,  and  though  he  could  not,  in  the  proper 
fenfe  of  the  word,  be  called  a  necromancer,  his  refponfes 
were  liftened  to  as  proceeding  from  fomething  more  than 
human.  A  degree  of  frenzy,  either  real  or  affedled,  feems 
to  have  accompanied  the  predidtions  of  certain  kinds  of 
diviners  in  all  ages;  and  we  cannot  help  remarking  the 
fimilarity  between  the  madnefs  of  M‘Cuidhean  and  that 
of  the  Sibyl  in  the  fixth  book  of  the  fEneid ;  though  we 
cannot  fuppofe  the  one  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
other : 

At,  Plicehi  nowhim  pa  tiers,  immanis  in  antro 
Bacchatur  vales,  magnum  fi  pcflore  poJJ'it 
Excufifi'e  Deum :  tanto  magis  ille  fatigat 
Os  rabidum,  fera  corda  donums,  fingitque  premendo. 

Struggling  in  vain,  impatient  of  her  load, 

And  lab’ring  underneath  the  pond’rous  god  ; 

The  more  Are  ftrove  to  ffiake  him  from  her  breaft, 

With  more  and  far  fuperior  force  he  prefs’d.  Dryden. 

That  all  thefe  pretences,  whether  ancient  or  modern, 
to  the  power  of  divination  by  means  of  familiar  fpirits, 
or  by  the  art  of  necromancy,  were  groundlefs  as  well  as 
impious,  it  would  be  affronting  the  underftandings  of 
our  readers  to  offer  any  proof.  Under  the  article  Magic 
(and  the  places  there  referred  to)  we  have  faid  enough 
on  the  fubjedt,  and  perhaps  more  than  enough,  to  thofe 
who  know  that  demons,  if  they  have  any  exiftence,  and 
the  departed  fpirits  of  good  and  bad  men,  are  all  under 
the  controul  of  Him  who  governs  the  intelledlual  as  well 
as  material  world  by  fixed  and  equal  laws. 

NECROMANTIC,  f.  Trick;  conjuration.— -With  all 
the  necromanticks  of  their  art.  Young's  Plight-Thoughts. 
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NECROMANTIC,  or  Necromantical,  adj.  Belong¬ 
ing  to  necromancy;  performed  by  enchantment. —His 
necromantical  prophecies.  SirT.  Brown's  Mi  [cell. — Strange 
effects  performed  by  necromantich  arts.  Hallywell's  Melam. 
Thy  necromantic  forms,  in  vain, 

Haunt  us  on  the  tented  plain.  Warton's  Ode. 

NECROMAN'TICALLY,  adv.  By  charms;  by  con¬ 
juration. — Lamps  muft  be  folemnly  burned  before  it ;  and 
then,  after  fome  diabolical  exorcifms  necromantically  per¬ 
formed,  the  head  ffiall  prove  vocal.  Gregory. 

NECROP'OLIS,  a  l’uburb  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
wherein  there  were  temples,  gardens,  and  fuperb  maufo- 
leums.  Here  Cleopatra  is  faid  to  have  applied  the  afoic 
to  her  breaft,  to  prevent  being  led  in  triumph  by  Auguftus. 
For  a  full  account  of  its  prefent  ftate,  fee  the  article 
Egypt,  vol.vi.  p.  350. 

NECRO'SIS,  f.  [from  vey.po;,  Gr.  dead  ]  A  word  fyno- 
nymous  with  mortification ;  but  it  has  been  applied  more 
particularly  to  denote  the  death,  or  mortification,  of  a 
part,  or  the  whole,  of  a  bone. 

Sauvages  has  confounded  caries  with  necrofis ;  but 
caries  differs  from  necrofis,  in  the  fame  refpedts  as  an 
ulcer  of  the  foft  parts  differs  from  gangrene  and  fpha- 
celus.  In  caries,  the  organization  and  nutrition  of  the 
bone  are  only  injured,  a  part  of  its  compofition  being  re¬ 
moved,  yet  its  vitality  continuing.  On  the  contrary,  in 
necrofis  there  is  always  a  portion  of  bone  deprived  of  nu¬ 
trition  and  life;  and  which  portion,  fince  it  can  no  longer 
be  fupported  like  the  living  part,  muft  neceffarily  be  de¬ 
tached. 

The  caufes  of  this  diforder  are  not  altogether  different 
from  fuch  as  produce  ulcers  and  gangrene  in  the  foft 
parts.  As,  however,  the  vital  power  of  the  bones  is  lefs 
than  that  of  the  flefli,  it  is  probable  that  necrofis  may  be 
brought  on  by  fligluer  caufes  than  thofe  which  induce 
the  preceding  affedlions  of  the  foft  parts ;  and  it  feems 
likely,  that  fuch  caufes  as  -would  only  give  rife  to  fup- 
puration  of  the  fleffi,  may  produce  necrofis  of  the  bones.. 

When  the  periofteum  has  been  injured  by  external 
violence,  fo  that  it  becomes  affedled  with  confiderable 
inflammation,  or  when  it  has  been  more  haftily  killed  by 
the  adtion  of  the  cauftic,  fire,  cold,  or  other  caufes,  fuch 
veffels  as  give  nouriffiment  to  the  bone  are  hurt  and  de- 
ftroyed,  fo  that  it  muft  inevitably  follow,  that  the  portion 
of  bone,  which  is  deprived  of  the  periofteum,  muft  die. 
But,  when  the  feparated  piece  of  the  periofteum,  and  the 
expofed  portion  of  bone,  are  of  trivial  fize;  the  patient 
young,  and  in  other  refpedls  healthy ;  proper  antiphlo- 
giftic  treatment  been  purfued;  and  the  veffels  ramifying 
within  the  texture  of  the  bone  preferved  ;  hope  may  be. 
entertained  that  granulations  will  arife  from  the  furface 
of  the  bone,  and  an  union  to  the  adjoining  flefli  be  efta- 
bliflied.  The  larger  the  portion  of  periofteum  is  which  is 
deftroyed,  while  the  bone  itfelf  has  been  bruifed,  and  long 
expofed  to  the  air,  the  greater  chance  is  there  of  a  necrofis 
taking  place.  The  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  fuch 
mifehief  is  ftill  ftronger,  when  the  patient  is  advanced  in 
years,  his  vital  powers  on  the  decline,  or  his  conftitution 
bad. 

According  to  Weidmann,  it  is  proved  by  frequent  ob- 
fervation,  that  the  vitality  of  the  bones  may  be  deftroyed 
by  the  effedls  of  acute  malignant  fevers,  exanthemata, 
fmall-pox,  and  meaftes.  When  the  habit  is  fcrofulous, 
or  affedled  with  lues  venerea,  or  feurvy,  writers  alfo  in¬ 
form  us  that  a  necrofis  may  more  readily  occur.  It  is 
remarked,  alfo,  that  quickfilver,  which,  when  judicioufly 
employed,  is  capable  of  preventing  necrofis  in  venereal 
cales,  may  become  a  caufe  of  fuch  mifehief,  particularly 
in  the  lower  jaw,  if  too  much  of  the  ointment  has  been 
rubbed  in,  or  the  fridtions  have  been  made  without  fuf- 
ficient  intervals,  or  the  patient  has  expofed  himfelf  to  the 
cold,  lived  improperly,  &c. 

In  order  to  diftinguiffi  caries  from  necrofis,  it  ought 
to  be  underftood,  that  the  former  difeale,  for  the  moft 

part. 
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part,  arifes  in  the  fpongy  parts  of  the  bones,  and  from  an 
internal  caufe,  in  young  fubjeCts  of  debilitated  and  bad 
conftitutions,  the  difcharge  being  fetid,  copious,  thin, 
and  fanious.  If  the  bone  itfelf  be  touched  with  a  probe, 
it  does  not  feel  dry,  as  in  necrofis,  but  excavated  by 
ulceration,  and,  as  it  were,  worm-eaten. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumftance  in  thehiftory  of  necrofis, 
that,  in  favourable  inftances  of  the  difeafe,  the  inflexibility 
and  firmnefs  of  the  limb  are  preferved  during  the  whole 
of  the  procefs  by  which  the  new  bone  is  formed.  Con- 
feqnently,  the  new  bone  muft  have  begun  to  grow,  and 
mull  have  acquired  firmnefs  before  the  old  bone  feparates, 
or  is  abforbed.  Were  this  not  the  cafe,  the  limb  muft 
become  flexible  and  ufelefs  the  moment  the  dead  bone  is 
removed.  Another  confequence  of  the  new  bone  being 
formed  before  the  removal  of  the  old  one,  is,  that  the 
former  muft  furround  and  include  the  latter.  For,  fince 
the  lifelefs  portion  of  bone  completely  occupies  the  fpace 
between  the  two  living  ends,  thele  cannot  be  immediately 
connected  by  the  new  bony  matter.  The  connexion  can 
alone  be  completed  by  the  new  bone  being  depofited  on 
the  outfide  of  the  old  one,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  attaching  itfelf  to  the  portion?  which  ftill  remain 
alive.  The  new  bone  muft  alfo  be  necefl'arily  larger  than 
the  old  one,  becaufe  externally  fituated;  and  hence  the 
affeCVed  limb,  after  the  cure  is  complete,  will  always  con¬ 
tinue  larger,  clumfier,  and  lefs  fhapely,  than  the  other. 
The  length  of  it,  however,  remains  unaltered,  becaufe 
the  old  bone  retains  its  attachments,  while  the  rudiments 
of  the  new'  bone  are  lying  on  its  outfide,  and  conned  the 
living  ends  of  the  old  one  by  an  inflexible  mafs,  equal  in 
length  to  the  portion  which  is  deftroyed. 

According  to  Mr.  Ruflell,  an  incipient  cafe  of  necrofis 
is  charafterifed  by  a  deep-feated  excruciating  pain,  not 
at  firft  aggravated  by  preflure,  and  which  is  loon  followed 
by  a  rapid  enlargement  of  the  parts  along  the  courfe  of 
the  bone.  Soon,  however,  after  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  an  external  inflammation  fucceeds,  which 
quickly  ends  in  the  formation  of  matter.  The  abfcefs 
at  length  burfts  by  a  fmall  opening.  The  extent  of  this 
inflammation  is  not  in  general  great.  Moft  commonly 
feveral  inflammations  of  a  circumfcribed  kind  occur  about 
the  fame  time  ;  the  abfcefies  burft  by  fmall  openings,  which 
do  not  dole,  but  continue  difcharging  matter  as  fiftulous 
fores.  The  apertures  are  generally  fituated  over  the  moft 
fuperficial  part  of  the  affeCted  bone.  The  pus  is  ufually 
of  good  quality,  and  large  in  quantity,  iffuing  from  ex- 
tenlivecavities,  intowhich  the  fiftulae  lead.  Such  abfcelfes, 
being  fituated  within  the  newly-formed  offeous  Ihell,  can¬ 
not  be  difcharged  by  preflure,  nor  can  any  fluctuation  be 
felt.  A  probe  can  feldom  be  introduced  far  into  the 
fiftulous  openings,  or  difeover  any  loofe  piece  of  bone. 
In  this  ftage,  the  dead  bone,  technically  called  the 
fequejlnim,  can  feldom  be  felt;  though,  in  a  few  inftances, 
fmall  lpiculse  make  their  way  outward,  together  with 
the  difcharge.  Fiftulous  openings  may  be  regarded  as 
necefl'arily  attendant  on  all  cafes  of  necrofis. 

After  the  openings  have  formed,  the  cafe  may  take  one 
of  the  following  courfes.  The  ulcerations  may  in  time 
heal  up,  the  fequeftrum  never  be  feen,  and  no  veftige  of 
the  difeafe  remain,  except  a  permanent  enlargement  and 
induration  along  the  courfe  of' the  bone.  This  is  the 
moft  favourable  manner  in  which  a  necrofis  may  ter¬ 
minate.  In  the  other  one,  the  fequeftrum  makes  its 
appearance  externally,  through  the  new  bone  and  the 
integuments,  attended  with  different  degrees  of  pain, 
inflammation,  and  fuppuration,  in  different  cafes.  The 
fequeftrum  may  at  firft  be  moved  by  fhaking  it ;  but  is 
too  firmly  wedged  in  the  furrounding  parts  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  taken  out.  In  time,  however,  it  becomes  loofe 
enough  to  be  removed.  Sometimes  the  middle-  portion 
of  the  fequeftrum  prefents  itlelf  externally,  while  its  tides 
are  every- where  wedged  in  the  fubftance  of  the  new  bone. 
The  natural  end  of  fuch  a  cafe  would  be  very  tedious  of 
accomplifliment,  and  the  interference  of  art  is  effentially 
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ferviceable  in  accelerating  the  reparation  of  the  dead  bone, 
thus  circumftanced.  After  the  fequeftrum  has  been  either 
abforbed  or  thrown  off,  in  one  of  the  above  ways,  the 
cavity  of  the  new  bone  becomes  filled  ,  up  with  granula-  \ 
tions,  which  are,  at  length,  converted  into  bony  matter. 
Thus  the  new  bone  differs  from  the  original  one,  in  being 
folid  inftead  of  hollow. 

When  the  fequeftrum  is  thrown  offflowly,  the  inflam¬ 
mation  is  moderate  ;  but,  when  it  feparates  quickly,  while 
the  new  bone  is  in  a  foft  ftate,  the  detachment  is  always 
preceded  by  fevere  inflammatory  fymptoms,  and  followed 
by  a  temporary  lofs  of  the  natural  firmnefs  of  the  limb. 
This  premature  feparation  of  the  fequeftrum  often  occurs 
in  necrofis  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  chin  confequently 
falls  down  on  the  neck.  In  certain  cafes,  the  fequeftrum 
feparates  at  each  end  from  the  living  portions  of  the  old 
bone,  before  the  new  offeous  Ihell  has  acquired  firmnefs, 
fo  that  the  limb  feels  as  if  it  were  broken  in  two  places. 

The  tibia,  femur,  lower  jaw,  clavicle,  humerus,  fibula, 
radius,  and  ulna,  are  moft  frequently  affe&ed  with  necrofis. 
Excepting  the  lower  jaw  and  fcapula,  the  procefs  of  rege¬ 
neration  has  only  been  noticed  in  the  cylindrical  bones. 
From  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age  is  the  time  of  life 
moft  fubjeCt  to  necrofis.  The  necrofis  of  the  lower  jaw, 
however,  feldom  occurs  before  the  age  of  thirty.  In  lome 
perfons,  two  bones  are  affeCted  at  once,  owing  to  con- 
ftitutional  caufes.  The  procefs  of  cure  is  faid  to  take 
place  with  more  celerity  in  the  lower  jaw  than  any  other 
bone,  and  may  be  completed  in  three  months.  Mr.  Ruflell 
has  never  known  a  necrofis  of  the  tibia  get  well  in  lefs 
than  a  year;  but,  in  general,  nearly  two  years  elapfe  firft; 
fometimes  the  cure  is  protracted  to  a  much  greater  length 
of  time. 

Necrofis  of  the  lower  jaw  and  clavicle  never  proves 
fatal :  that  of  the  lower  extremities,  which  is  the  worlt 
cafe,  does  fo  very  feldom,  and  only  from  the  violence  of 
the  firft  inflammatory  fymptoms,  which  rapidly  bring  on 
a  heCtic  fever,  that  proves  incurable  without  removing 
its  local  caufe  by  a  timely  amputation.  When  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  firft  ftage,  however,  has  abated,  the  irritation 
ceafes,  and  the  heCtic  fymptoms,  if  there  are  any,  are 
generally  moderate.  Nor  is  this  ftate  of  tranquillity  dif- 
turbed,  till  the  fequeftrum,  in  making  its  way  outward, 
again  produces  irritation.  At  this  fecond  period  of  ur¬ 
gency,  extenfive  inflammation  may  originate,  ulceration 
ipread  all  over  tiie  furface  of  the  limb,  affume  an  unhealthy 
appearance,  violent  fever  fucceed,  and  the  patient  either 
perifh,  or  link.,  into  a  ftate  in  which  he  muft  content  to 
amputation  as  the  only  means  of  faving  his  life.  This  is 
the  laft  crifls  of  imminent  danger;  but,  in  general,  it  i* 
lefs  perilous  than  when  the  inflammation  comes  on  in. 
the  incipient  ftage  of  necrofis. 

The  following  cafe  of  necrofis  of  the  thigh-bone  is 
related  by  Dr.  Mackenzie: — William  Baxter,  a  boy  thir¬ 
teen  years  old,  received  a  blow  on  his  thigh  at  fchool,  of 
which  he  at  firft  hardly  complained  ;  but  in  a  few  months 
he  began  to  have  pain  in  the  thigh,  which  inflamed,  fweii- 
ed,  and  appeared  to  have  matter  in  it.  The  parents  being 
poor,  no  furgeon  was  called,  and  the  boy  was  allowed  to 
linger  for  a  great  while.  At  length  the  matter  made  its 
way  through  the  fkin,  by  a  fmall  opening  on  the  interior 
part  of  the  thigh,  about  three  inches  above  the  knee,  and 
a  thin  fanies  continued  to  be  difcharged  for  eighteen  cr 
twenty  months.  At  length,  the  hole  in  the  fkin  enlarged, 
and  the  point  of  a  bone  began  to  protrude,  and  give  a 
good  deal  of  pain  when  the  clothes  rubbed  againft  it. 
After  fuffering  in  this  manner  for  two  years  and  a  half, 
the  boy,  as  he  lay  in  bed  one  morning,  felt  the  bone 
loofer,  and  projecting  more  than  ordinary.  He  gave  it  a 
ftrong  pull,  and  brought  the  piece  away  entirely,  which 
proved  to  be  feven  inches  and  a  half  of  the  thigh-bone. 
A  good  deal  of  bleeding  followed;  but  the  wound  loon 
healed,  and  he  has  never  fince  found  the  leaft  incon¬ 
venience.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  hearing  of  this  Angular  cafe, 
fent  for  the  boy,  carefully  examined  his  thigh,  and  found 
2  II  it 
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it  as  firm  as  the  other.  The  only  difference  was,  that  it  was 
fomewhat  thicker,  and  a  little  more  curved.  The  mufcles 
retained  their  natural  foftnefs  and  loofenefs  on  the  bone. 
The  detached  piece  of  bone  was  a  portion  of  its  whole 
circumference. 

Though  necrofis  moftly  attacks  the  cylindrical  bones, 
the  flat  ones  are  not  exempt  from  the  difeafe.  Pott  makes 
mention  of  a  parietal  bone,  the  whole  of  which  was  de¬ 
tached,  and  of  an  os  frontis,  the  greateft  part  of  which 
came  away.  In  a  thefis  on  necrofis,  in  1776,  aux  ecoles  de 
chirurgie,  may  be  found  the  cafe  of  a  young  man,  a 
very  large  part  of  whofe  f copula  perifhed  and  came  away, 
Chopart,  who  relates  the  cafe,  mentions,  that  he  faw  the 
patient  quite  recovered,  and  felt  a  new  triangular  move- 
able  bone,  firmly  fupporting  the  clavicle,  but  fmaller  and 
flatter  than  natural,  and  without  any  fpinous  procefs.  The 
fame  has  happened  to  the  lower  jaw,  as  may  be  feen  by 
referring  to  the  Ephemerides  Germania,  and  Mem.  de 
1’Acad.  de  Chirurgie.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  latter 
work  is  an  account  of  a  woman  who  applied  to  be  relieved 
of  fome  venereal  complaints.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
treatment,  the  bone  was  difcovered  to  be  loofe  jult  under 
the  gums,  and  feemed  (hortly  afterwards  to  move  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  with  a  tooth.  Mr.  Guernery  took 
hold  of  the  tooth  with  a  key-inftrument,  and  found  it 
firmly  inferted  in  the  moveable  piece  of  the  jaw ;  he  made 
with  caution  the  neceffary  manoeuvres  for  extracting  the 
portion  of  bone ;  but  was  greatly  furprifed  on  finding 
what  an  extenfive  part  yielded  to  his  very  moderate  efforts. 
It  was  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw,  above  its  right  angle, 
from  its  divifion  into  the  coronoid  and  condyloid  pro- 
cefles  to  the  fpace  between  the  firft  and  fecond  of  the 
front  grinders  of  the  left  fide.  On  the  right,  there  only 
remained  the  condyle  in  the  articular  cavity  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  bone.  This  deftrudlion  left  a  confiderable  empty 
fpace,  from  which  great  deformity  was  apprehended,  in 
confeque’n'ce  of  the  unfupported  loft  parts  falling  down. 
The  woman,  how'ever,  got  well  in  two  months,  and  had 
the  moll  perfedl  ufe  of  a  new  jaw.  A  fimilar  fadl  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Journal  de  Medecine,  1791. 

In  cafes  of  necrofis,  the  furgical  indications  are  few  and 
obvious;  viz.  1.  When  inflammation  attends  any  llage  of 
the  difeafe,  to  have  recourfe  to  common  antiphlogiftic 
means,  a.  To  promote  the  feparation  or  abforption  of 
the  dead  bone,  according  as  it  tends  to  make  its  way  out¬ 
ward,  or  to  become  completely  incafed  with  new  bony 
matter;  and,  in  this  fituation,  to  be  invifibly  and  gra¬ 
dually  removed  by  a  natural  procefs.  3.  When  the  con- 
flit  ution  fieems  unable  to  luftain  any  longer  the  effedls  of 
the  local  difeafe,  to  amputate,  if  the  fituation  of  the  af¬ 
fection  will  permit.  For  farther  inffruftion,  fee  Ruifell 
on  Necrofis,  1794.  Mem.de  FAcad.de  Chirurgie,  tom.  v. 
Boyer  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Bones;  Crowther  on  White 
Swelling;  Richerand’s  Nofographie  Chirurgicale,  tom.  iii. 
Leveille  Nouvelle  Dodlrine  Chirurgicale,  tom.  iv.  v.  but 
efpecially  Weidmann  De  Necrofi  Olfium,  with  plates,  folio; 
Frank!.  1793. 

NECTAN'DRA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Gnidia,  Poros- 
TEMA,  and  Struthiola. 

NECTANE'BIS  I.  and  II.  kings  of  Egypt.  See  that 
article,  vol.  vi.  p.  297,  8. 

NEC'TAR,  ft  [Gr.  Lat.  and  Fr.]  Pleafant  liquor,  faid 
to  be  drunk  by  the  heathen  deities  ;  any  pleafant  liquor; 

Thus  having  lpoke,  the  nymph  the  table  fpread, 
Ambrofial  cates  with  nedar  rofy  red.  Pope's  Odyjft. 

Nedar  is  alfo  ufed,  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  to  exprefs 
honey:  this  lignification  of  the  word  was  owing  to  the 
fuppolition  that  honey  was  the  drink  of  the  bees,  as  they 
efteemed  the  yellow  matter  colledled  on  their  thighs  to 
be  their  food.  They  called  the  latter  ambrojia.  It  feerns 
that  the  ancients  have  been  more  in  the  right,  as  to  their 
opinion  of  the  ambroiia,  than  other  authors,  who  have 
ufually  elteemed  that  yellow  fubftance  to  be  true  wax: 
but  it  appears  from  experiments,  that  it  is  not  really  fo ; 
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nor  can  wax  be  feparated  from  it  by  any  of  the  known 
procefies  of  chemiftry.  It  feems  rather  that  the  bees  eat 
it,  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  and  that,  after 
having  ferved  them  as  nourifhment,  it  is  converted  in  the 
bowels  into  the  fubftance  we  call  wax. 

NEC'TAR-DROPPING,  adj.  Yielding  nedlar : 

Zephyr  in  the  fpring 

Gently  diftils  his  nedar- dropping  fhowers.  Drummond. 
Exceeding  fweet  and  harmonious. — Thy  nectar-dropping 
mufe,  thy  fugar’d  fong.  Moore's  Cupid's  Coufiid,  1647. 

NECTA'REAL,  or  Nectarean,  adj.  Sweet  as  nedlar; 
refembling  nedlar. — A  nedarean ,  a  baliam,  kifs.  Burton's 
A  natom y  of  Melancholy. 

Thy  ne'dareal  fragrancy 
Hourly  there  meets 

An  univerfal  fynod  of  all  fweefcs.  Crafhaw's  Poems. 

NEC'TARED,  adj.  Tinged  with  nedlar;  mingled  with 
nedlar;  abounding  \Vith  nedlar: 

How  charming  is  divine  philofophy  ! 

Not  harfli  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  fuppofe, 

But  mufical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute. 

And  a  perpetual  feaft  of  nedar'd  fweets, 

Where  no  crude  furfeit  reigns.  Milton's  Comus. 

He  with  the  Nai’s  wont  to  dwell. 

Leaving  the  nedar'd  feafts  of  Jove.  Felton. 

NECTA'REOUS,  adj.  Refembling  nedlar ;  fweet  as 
nedlar : 

Annual  for  me,  the  grape,  the  role,  renew 

The  juice  nedareous  and  the  balmy  dew.  Pope . 

NEC'TARINE,  adj.  Sweet  as  nedlar: 

To  their  fupper-fruits  they  fell, 

Nedarine  fruits.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft. 

NEC'TARINE,  /I  [French.]  A  fruit  of  the  plum  kind, 
greatly  efteemed  for  its  delicious  flavour,  and  iuppofed 
to  have  its  name  from  the  nedlar  of  the  gods,  in  heathen 
ftories.  It  differs  in  nothing  from  the  peach,  but  in 
having  a  fmooth  rind  and  the  flefli  firmer.  See  Amyg- 
dalus  Perfica,  vol.  i.  p.  494.  and  the  article  Horticul¬ 
ture,  vol.  x.  p.  394,  5. — The  only  nedarin.es are  the  murry 
and  the  French  ;  of  the  laft  there  are  two  forts,  one,  which 
is  the  beft,  very  round,  and  the  other  fomething  long  ; 
of  the  murry  there  are  feveral  forts.  Temple. 

NECTA'RIUM,  /.’  in  botany,  the  nedlary,  or  honey- 
cup  ;  fo  denominated  by  Linnaeus,  according  to  the  meta¬ 
phorical  fenfe  in  which  the  word  nedar  is  otten  elegantly 
applied,  by  the  Latin  writers,  to  honey.  This  in  Linnaean 
language  is  reftrained  to  fome  part  of  the  flower,  and  is 
defined  an  organ  which  contains,  or  which  lecretes,  honey. 
Similar  organs  are  found  on  the  ftalks  or  leaves  of  feveral 
plants,  which  produce  a  liquid,  differing  in  no  refpedla 
from  what  is  found  in  flowers;  but  Inch  are  termed  ntdu- 
rif events  glands.  See  the  article  Botany,  vol.  iii.  p.  248. 
and  Plate  VIII. 

In  diferiminating  the  genera,  the  nedlarium  often  fur- 
niflies  an  effential  charadler.  Plants  which  have  the  nec- 
tariurn  diftindl  from  the  petals,  that  is,  not  lodged  within 
their  l'ubllance,  are  affirmed  by  Linnaeus  to  be  generally 
poifonous.  The  following  are  adduced  as  examples  ; 
monk’s-hood,  hellebore,  columbine,  fennel-flower,  bar¬ 
ren-wort,  oleander,  bean-caper,  fucculent  Iwallow-wort;, 
fraxinella,  honey-flower,  and  a  few  others. 

NECTA'RIUS,  made  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  by 
the  younger  Theodofius  in  381.  Having  governed  the 
church  with  great  piety,  and  abolilfied  the  ufe  of  con- 
feflion  in  the  Eaft,  he  died  397,  and  was  lucceeded  by 
St.  Chryfoftom.  Jones's  Biog.  Did.  L 

To  NEC'TARIZE,  v.  a.  [from  nedar.]  To  fweetem 
Not  in  ufe.  Cockeram. 

NEC'TAROUS,  adj.  Sweet  as  nedlar: 

Nedurous  draughts  between  from  milky  ftream. 

Berry,  or  grape.  Milton. 

NEC'TRISj. 
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NEC'TRTS,  f.  [a  genus  of  Sell  rebels,  derived  from  the 
Or.  nyxlgtf,  “  any  thing  that  floats  a  name  however 
which  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  various 
other  aquatics.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  hexandria, 
order  digynia,  natural  order  of  tripetaloideae,  (junci,  Jujj  ) 
Generic  characters — Calyx:  perianthium  one  leafed,  fix- 
parted  ;  the  three  outer  fegments  ovate,  acute,  coloured 
within  ;  the  three  inner,  alternate  with  thefe,  ovate,  blunt, 
fmaller,  coloured  on  both  fides.  Corolla:  none.  Stamina: 
filaments  fix,  capillary,  inferred  into  the  bafe  of  the  caly- 
cine  fegments  ;  antherte  ovate.  Piftillum:  germens  two, 
fuperior,  oblong;  ftyles  fliort;  ftigmas  blunt.  Pericar- 
pium  :  capfules  two,  ovate,  fomewhat  flefhy,  crowned  with 
the  permanent  ftyles,  one  celled.  Seeds  :  numerous,  very 
fmall. — EJjential  Character.  Calyx  one-leafed,  fix- parted, 
coloured';  corolla  none;  ftyles  permanent ;  capfules  two, 
fuperior,  ovate,  one-celled,  many-feeded. 

Neftris  aquatica,  a  folitary  fpecies.  This  plant  grows 
in  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers  that  have  not  a  rapid  current, 
pufhing  out  long  branched  knotted  filtulous  Hems,  with  a 
pair  of  leaves  at  each  joint.  Thefe  leaves  are  divided  into 
five  branches,  and  each  of  thefe  into  three  others,  and  fo 
on  three  times,  finifhing  by  two;  thefe  divifions  are  very- 
fine  :  the  top  leaves  float  on  the  water;  thefe  are  alternate, 
entire,  oval,  peltate,  on  a  long  petiole,  like  thofe  of  Hydro- 
cotyle.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  axils  of  thefe  on 
a  long  peduncle :  fometimes  there  is  a  flower  from  the  axil 
of  one  of  the  upper  cut  leaves.  The  three  outer  leaves  of 
the  calyx  are  green  on  the  outfide,  and  yellow  within  ;  the 
three  inner  are  entirely  yellow.  Native  of  Guiana  and 
the  ifland  of  Cayenne. 

NECYDA'LIS,/  the  Carrion-eater  ;  in  entomology, 
a  genus  of  coleopterous  infeCts.  Generic  characters— An¬ 
tennas  fetaceous  or  filiform  ;  feelers  four,  filiform  ;  wing- 
fheaths  lefs  than  the  wings,  and  either  fhorter  or  narrower 
than  the  abdomen  :  tail  fimple.  The  thorax  is  narrow  and 
rounded ;  the  body  of  a  lengthened  fliape.  There  are 
thirty-nine  fpecies,  which  have  obtained  their  Engliflt 
name  front  their  fuppofed  predileftion  for  carrion.  In 
their  winged  ftate,  they  generally  frequent  woods. 

I.  Antennae  fetaceous;  wing-fheaths,  fltells,  or  elytra, 
fhorter  than  the  wings  and  abdomen. 

t.  Necydalis  major,  the  larger  carrion-eater  :  elytra  fer¬ 
ruginous  and  immaculate ;  eyes  large  and  prominent.  The 
head  is  black;  the  jaws  are  of  a  dark  brown.  The  anten¬ 
nae,  placed  o.i  the  top  of  the  head  between  the  eyes,  have 
their  firft  articulation  long  and  raifed  upright,  the  reft 
bent  and  turned  afide.  The  antennae  vary  as  to  length 
and  colour:  in  individuals  whole  thorax  is  yellow,  they 
are  brown,  and  equal  only  to  two-thirds  of  the  body  in 
length  :  on  the  contrary,  in  thofe  whole  thorax  is  black, 
they  are  likewife  black,  and  fomewhat  longer  than  the 
body.  The  thorax  is  margined  ;  in  lonte  it  is  yellow  and 
longer;  in  others  it.  is  black,  fhorter,  and  edged  only 
with  a  little  yellow.  The  elytra  are  iron-grey,  fomewhat 
clearer  in  the  middle,  and  terminating  in  a  lemon-coloured 
fpot.  The  wings  are  rather  black,  fomething  longer  than 
the  body,  exceed  the  elytra  by  one  third,  and  are  crofted 
one  over  the  other.  In  thofe  that  have  their  thorax  yel¬ 
low,  the  legs  and  under  part  of  the  belly  are  fo  likewife. 
In  individuals  with  a  black  thorax,  the  legs  are  black  as 
well  as  the  belly,  which  has  only  a  little  yellow  on  the 
fides.  It  inhabits  various  parts  of  Europe;  but  the  larva 
is  as  yet  unknown.  Barbut  found  the  perfect  animal  in 
Norwood,  upon  an  oak-tree,  the  beginning  of  Auguft ; 
and  front  his  work  it  is  copied  on  the  preceding  Plate, 
at  fig.  4. 

a.  Necydalis  variegata,  the  variegated  carrion-eater  1 
abdomen  black,  with  fulvous  bands.  Inhabits  New  Hol¬ 
land. 

3.  Necydalis  minor,  the  fmaller  carrion-eater :  elytra 
teftac-eous,  with  a  fmall  white  line  at  the  tip;  antennae 
long.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe: 
it  is  a  common  infeft  in  fields  and  about  hedges  in  the 
fummer-months,  and  has  fomewhat  of  the  habit  of  a  fmall 
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Cerambyx;  but  the  wing-fheaths  are  only  half  the  length 
of  the  body,  and  are  grey-brown,  each  marked  at  the  tip 
with  a  linear  white  fpot ;  the  reft  of  the  infect  being  black. 
Its  length  is  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

4.  Necydalis  umbellatarum :  elytra  teftaceous  and  im¬ 
maculate;  antenna;  iong.  This  alio  is  an  European  in- 
feri ;  and  is  reprefented  at  fig.  5. 

II.  Antennae  filiform;  elytra  fubulate,  or  awl-fhaped, 
narrower  than  the  wings,  and  as  long  as  the  body. 

5.  Necydalis  thalaflina :  thorax  channelled  ;  body  green, 
legs  black.  It  inhabits  Germany,  and  is  faid  to  be  twice 
as  large  as  the  next,  viz.  the ' 

6.  Necydalis  viridiifima:  thorax  roundifli ;  body  green, 
fore-legs  teftaceous.  In  inhabits  this  and  other  European 
countries. 

7.  Necydalis  cserulefcens  :  thorax  roundifh  ;  body  blue3- 
and  nearly  opaque.  It  is  an  European  infedt. 

8:  Necydalis  virefeens :  thorax  unequal ;  bodyduli  green, 
antennae  and  legs  black.  It  inhabits  Germany,  and  is  lefs 
than  the  N.  thalaflina.  The  thorax  is  imprefled  on  each 
fide;  the  (hells  have  two  raifed  lines;  the  hind-thighs  in 
one  lex  are  clavate,  and  in  the  other  fimple. 

9.  Necydalis  cyanea :  thorax  ovate,  blue;  antennae  and 
legs  black  ;  thighs  blue.  It  inhabits  Germany,  and  is  the 
fame  (ize  as  the  laft. 

10.  Necydalis  fanguinicollis  :  thorax  roundifli,  and  ru¬ 
fous ;  body  brown.  It  inhabits  Saxony. 

11.  Necydalis  Barbara  :.  thorax  uneven,  greenifti ;  tip  of 
the  (hells  and  legs  yellow ;  hind-thighs  black.  Inhabits 
Barbary. 

12.  Necydalis  feladonia :  thorax  uneven;  body  green, 
and  polifhed  ;  (hells  blue,  and  thickened  at  the  top.  It 
inhabits  Germany,  and  is  fomething  lefs  than  N.  virefeens, 

13.  Necydalis  ruficollis  :  thorax  roundifli,  and  with  the 
abdomen  rufous  ;  head  and  (hells  braffy-green  ;  antennae 
and  legs  black.  It  inhabits  Italy. 

14.  Necydalis  melanocephala :  black  ;  thorax  and  abdo¬ 
men  fulvous;  lhells  teftaceous.  It  inhabits  Italy,  and  is 
the  (ize  of  the  laft. 

15.  Necydalis  triftis:  black  ;  thorax  roundifli,  and  with 
the  bafe  of  the  thighs  rufous.  It  is  found  in  Van  Die¬ 
men’s  Land.  The  (hells  of  this  fpecies  are  very  fmooth. 

16.  Necydalis  atra :  (hells  fubulate,  black;  thighs  cla¬ 
vate.  It  inhabits  the  foutliern  parts  of  Europe. 

17.  Necydalis  humeralis :  (hells  fubulate,  black,  yellow 
at  the  bafe.  This  is  an  Englifli  infeft.  The  (hells  are 
without  lines;  body  and  legs  black.  A  large  fpecies; 
reprefented  at  fig.  6. 

18.  Necydalis  uftulata:  black;  bafe  of  t lie  (hells  and 
broad  future  teftaceous.  It  inhabits  Germany. 

19.  Necydalis  melahura  :  black;  thorax  and  (hells  tefta¬ 
ceous,  the  latter  tipt  with  black.  This  is  found  on  vari¬ 
ous  plants  in  Spain. 

20.  Necydalis  notata:  head  and  thorax  ferruginous; 
(hells  teftaceous,  tipt  with  black.  1c  inhabits  Germany; 
fame  fize  as  the  laft. 

21.  Necydalis  fulvicollis :  black;  thorax  and  tail  ful¬ 
vous;  (hells  with  a  bluilh  (hade.  It  inhabits  Germany, 
and  is  lefs  than  N.  melanura. 

22.  Necydalis  rufa :  (hells  fubulate  ;  body  black;  thighs 
clavate;  (hells  and  antennas  rufous.  This  is  found  here 
and  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

23.  Necydalis  prseufta:  black;  fhells  teftaceous,  tipt 
with  black  ;  thighs  clavate.  It  is  found  in  Barbary. 

24.  Necydalis  cserulea:  (hells  fubulate;  body  blue; 
hind-thighs  clavate  and  arched.  It  is  found  here  and  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  in  woods,  during  the  fummer- 
months.  This  is  a  beautiful  fpecies.  It  is  about  half  an 
inch  in  length,  and  entirely  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  fome¬ 
times  greenifti  blue  :  the  wing-fhells  are  of  the  length  of 
the  body,  but  narrow,  fo  as  not  to  cover  the  fides  of  the 
wings;  and  the  hind-thighs  are  very  thick.  See  fig.  7. 

25.  Necydalis  podograria :  (hells  fubulate,  teftaceous; 
body  black;  hind-thighs  clavate,  and  teftaceous  at  the 
bafe.  It  is  found  in  gardens  in  Europe, 
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26.  Necydalis  flavefcens  :  fliells  teftaceous  ;  body  black ; 
bind-thighs  clavate  and  curved.  An  European  infeft, 
and  is  thought  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  the  laft. 

27.  Necydalis  bicolor:  bluifh  ;  edge  of  the  thorax,  ab¬ 
domen,  and  legs,  teftaceous.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

28.  Necydalis clavipes:  black;  fliells  tapering,  green  ifh; 
hind-thighs  thickened  and  curved.  This  is  found  at  Kiel, 
and  is  a  lmall  fpecies.  The  thorax  is  imprefled  on  each 
fide  black-green  ;  fliells  with  a  raifed  duiky  line  reaching 
not  half  way  down. 

29.  Necydalis  teftacea:  black;  thorax  and  fliells  tefta¬ 
ceous  ;  legs  rufous.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  divers  parts 
of  Germany. 

30.  Necydalis  glaucefcens:  fliells  fubulate  and  glau¬ 
cous;  body  black  ;  incifures  of  the  abdomen  white.  It 
inhabits  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  See  fig.  8. 

'  31.  Necydalis  fimplex:  fliells  fubulate  and  teftaceous ; 
the  legs  are  Ample.  It  is  found  in  Europe;  and  is  thought 
to  be  a  variety  of  N.  psdagraria. 

32.  Necydalis  quercus  :  fliells  fubulate;  abdomen  and 
legs  yellowifii.  It  inhabits  Denmark,  on  the  oak;  and  is 
very  fmall. 

33.  Necydalis  brevicornis  :  fliells  very, minute;  head 
and  thorax  brown,  with  a  yellow  line ;  the  antennae  are 
very  (liort  and  thick.  It  inhabits  Guinea;  and  is  large 
and  long. 

34.  Necydalis.  ftriata:  greenifh  ;  fliells  with  four  raifed 
lines.  It  is  found  in  Berlin. 

35.  Necydalis  meianocephala :  fliells  teftaceous;  head 
and  wings  black  ;  antennae  brown.  Inhabits  Saxony. 

36.  Necydalis  glauca :  black;  thorax  and  fliells  blue. 
Found  at  Berlin. 

37.  Necydalis  collaris ;  black;  thorax  teftaceous,  with 
two  pun&ures;  legs  Ample.  It  inhabits  North  America. 

38.  Necydalis  exufta:  brown  ;  fliells  fubulate  and  tefta¬ 
ceous,  darker  at  the  margin  ;  legs  Ample.  It  inhabits 
Europe. 

39.  Necydalis  clavata :  black;  fliells  fubulate  and  tefta¬ 
ceous;  t>he  outer  margin  brown;  hind-thighs  clavate  and 
curved.  Inhabits  Europe. 

NED  THO'MAS's  SHO'ALS,  rocks  in  the  Spanifli 
Main,  on  the  Mofquito  fliore'.  Lat.  14.  4.  N.  Ion.  82. 
14.  W. 

NE'DA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Arcadia,  fouth- 
•weft  of  Megalopolis.  It  commenced  at  Mount  Ceraufius, 
and  in  its  progrefs  feparated  the  Elide  from  Meflenia. 
Near  it  was  a  celebrated  ancient  temple,  confecrated  to 
Eurynome,  the  pretended  daughter  of  the  Ocean  :  this 
temple  was  encompafled  by  cyprefs-trees  :  once  a-year  it 
tvas  reforted  to  for  facrifice,  but  at  all  other  times  it  was 
fliut.  The  Neda  ftill  retains  its  ancient  name;  and  is  now 
defcribed  a  river  of  Greece,  which  runs  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  three  miles  north  of  Arcadia. 

NE'DA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia :  five  miles  eaft 
of  Ferrol. 

NE'DA,  or  Langaro'la,  a  river  of  European  Turkey, 
which  runs  into  the  fea  twenty  miles  north  of  Navarin. 

NEDAMO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Ellore  :  fixteen  miles  eaft  of  Ellore. 

NEDDAGOO'NTA,  a  towm  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic:  fix  miles  fouth  of  Pullumnaire. 

NEDDEE'K,  a  mountainous  traft  of  Africa,  narrow 
and  fteep  ;  about  feventy  miles  weft  of  Augela,  in  the 
road  to  Mourzouk. 

NED'DER,  f.  An  adder:  a  word  ^et  ufed  in  Derby¬ 
shire  :  [from  naclr,  Goth,  nebbep^ax  J— Anon  the  ned- 
tlers  gan  her  for  to  fting.  Chaucer's  Leg',  of  Goofl  Women. 

NE'DE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Vienne:  eighteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  St.  Leonard. 

NED'EBE,  a  lake  of  Egypt,  on  the  borders  of  Libya, 
abounding  in  natron  :  fixty  miles  north-weft  of  Cairo. 

NE'DEL-AM'BEL,  f.  in  botany.  See  Menyanthes. 

NEDE'NES,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Chrif- 
tianfand  :  twenty-four  miles  north-eaft  of  Chriftiunfand. 
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NEDERBRA'KAL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart* 
rnent  of  the  Scheldt,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Audenarde.  The  place  contains  3145,  and  the 
canton  12,439,  inhabitants. 

NEDERCRU'CHTEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Lower  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a  can¬ 
ton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Ruremonde.  The  place  contains 
3522,  and  the  canton  6614,  inhabitants. 

FIEDIQUr,  a  town  of  Plindooftan,  in  Vifiapour:  thirty 
miles  fouth  of  Calberga. 

NEDOSTRELO'VA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Irkutlk  :  thirty-two  miles  north-north-eaft  of 
Vitimflcoi. 

NEDRIGAI'LO,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Charkov:  eighty  miles  north- wrelt  of  Charkov.  Lat. 
50.  54.  N.  Ion.  34.  20.  E. 

_  NEDRO'M  A,  a  town  of  Algiers,  fituated  near  a  fmall 
river,  at  the  toot  of  a  hill,  ip  a  charming  country,  fur- 
rounded  with  magnificent  ruins.  It  was  anciently  called 
Celame,  or  Celamium.  It  is  fifty  miles  weft-fouth-weft 
of  Oran. 

NEDS'JED,  a  province  of  Arabia.  This  province  is 
of  vaft  extent,  comprehending  all  the  interior  parts  of 
Arabia;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  defertof  Syria,  on 
the  eaft  by  Lachfa,  on  the  fouth  by  Hadramaut  and  Ye¬ 
men,  and  on  the  weft  by  Hedsjas.  The  foil  is  various  ; 
among  the  hills  fertile,  and  bearing  abundance  of  fruits, 
efpecially  dates;  but,  being  bounded  by  arid  tracts  of 
country,  its  rivers  are  only  fl\ort  dreams,  whidh,  after 
pafling  through  the  valleys,  have  their  waters  ablorbed 
in  the  fandy  plains,  before  they  can  reach  the  ocean. 
Upon  this  account,  the  inhabitants  are  in  many  places 
obliged  to  dig  deep  wells ;  and  cultivation  is  there  diffi¬ 
cult,  or  almoll  impoifible.  The  Bedouins  inhabit  a  great 
part  of  this  province.  The  remainder  is  mountainous, 
full  of  cities  and  villages,  and  parcelled  out  among  fo 
many  petty  fovereigns,  that  almoft  every  little  town  has 
its  own  lhiek.  Formerly,  when  the  power  of  the  (herifs 
was  at  its  height,  many  of  thefe  fliieks,  who  were  fituated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hedsjas,  were  obliged  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  flierif  of  Mecca;  at  prefent  they  pay  nothing.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  vaft  country  referable  the  other  Arabs 
in  their  moral  qualities;  they  are  at  once  robbers  and 
hofpitable.  As  thofe  petty  fovereigns  are  fo  numerous  in 
Nedsjed,  it  is  impoffible  for  any  traveller  to  pafs  fafely 
through  this  country  :  the  firft  lhiek  whofe  territories  he 
enters,  will  be  lure  to  rob  him,  if  it  were  only  to  prevent 
a  neighbour,  with  whom  he  is  at  war,  from  profiting  by 
this  aft  of  rapacity  if  he  himfelf  Ihould  abftain  from  it. 
The  caravan,  indeed,' travels  fafe  between  Oman  and 
Mecca,  becaufe  it  confifts  of  beggars,  from  whom  nothing 
is  to  be  gained.  But  the  fhieks  of  Nedsjed  levy  a  contri¬ 
bution  upon  the  caravan  from  Bagdad  on  its  way  to  Mecca, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fliieks  of  Hedsjas  levy  contri¬ 
butions  upon  thofe  from  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  people 
appear  to  be  of  a  very  warlike  charafter,  and  are  almoft 
conftantly  in  arms.  It  is  faid,  that  none  of  their  young 
men  are  fuffered  to  marry  till  after  they  have  performed 
fome  gallant  aftion  ;  that  is,  fome  robbery. 

Nedsjed  is  divided  into  two  diftrifts  ;  El  Arab,  which 
joins  Oman  ;  and  El  Kherdsje,  which  ftretchcs  to  the 
confines  of  Yemen.  In  the  latter  diftrift,  extending 
northwards  from  Hedsjas  to  the  defert,  is  the  city  of 
Imam,  famous,  even  before  the  days  of  Mahomet,  for 
being  the  native  city  of  Mofeilama,  who  aflumed  the 
charafter  of  a  prophet.  This  diftrift  contains  alfo  many 
other  cities.  North  from  Nedsjed,  and  about  ten  days’ 
journey  from  Bagdad,  is  the  famous  mountain  of  Scha- 
mer,  confiderable  both  in  extent  and  fertility.  Between 
this  mountain  and  Syria  is  a  hilly  traft  of  country,  de¬ 
nominated  Dsjof  al  Sirhan,  which  is  populous  and  culti¬ 
vated.  This  province  contains  Sabseans,  or  Chriftians  of 
St.John,  and  a  few  Jews;  its  other  inhabitants  .are  all 
Mahometans,  who  were  once  rigid  Sunnites. 

At  a  late  period  a  new  religion  Iprung  up  in  the  diftrift 
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■of  El  Arad,  which  has  already  produced  a  revolution  in 
the  government  of  Arabia.  Its  founder  was  one  Abd  al 
Wahkeb,  a  native  of  Aijsene,  a  town  in  El  Arad.  In 
liis  youth  he  ftudied  thole  fciences  which  are  chiefly  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Arabia  ;  and  he  afterwards  fpent  lome  time  at 
JBafra,  and  made  feveral  journeys  to  Bagdad,  and  through 
Perfia.  After  his  return  to  his  native  place,  he  began  to 
propagate  his  opinions  among  his  countrymen,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  converted  feveral  independent  fliieks,  their  l'ubje&s 
became  followers  of  this  new  prophet.  The  fliieks  who 
had  been  engaged  in  inteftine  contefts,  were  reconciled  to 
one  another  by  the  mediation  of  Abd  al  Wahkeb,  and 
mutually  ftipulated  to  undertake  no  future  enterprife 
witliout  consulting  their  apoftle.  By  this  affociation  the 
balance  of  power  in  Nedsjed  was  deftroyed  ;  the  wars  be¬ 
came  more  frequent,  and  religion  blended  itfelf  with 
other  difputes.  The  new  prophet  reduced  a  confiderable 
part  of  El  Arad,  and  defeated  the  fliiek  of  Lachfa,  to 
•whom  the  vanquifhed  fliieks  of  El  Arad  applied  for  affift- 
ance.  The  fliiek  Mecrami  of  Nedsjeran,  whofe  princi¬ 
ples  refembled  thofe  of  Abd  al  Wahkeb,  joined  the  latter, 
or  rather  his  fon  Mahomet,  who  fucceeded  his  father,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  Sunnite  fliieks.  After  the  death  of 
Abd  al  Wahkeb,  bis  fon  retained  the  fame  authority  and 
profecuted  his  view's.  He  fuftained  the  lupreme  ecclefi- 
aftical  character  in  El  Arad,  and  became  fovereign  of  the 
whole  diitrift,  the  hereditary  fliieks  of  the  fmail  indepen¬ 
dent  ftates  retaining  only  a  nominal  authority.  The  Sun¬ 
nites  have  complained  of  his  perfecutions ;  and  thole  in¬ 
habitants  of  Nedsjed  who  were  unwilling  to  embrace  the 
new  religion,  have  retired  to  other  parts  of  the  country; 
and  tliefe  refugees  have  peopled  the  ancient  Bafra,  now 
called  Zobayer,  fo  that,  from  being  a  decayed  hamlet,  it 
is  become  a  large  town.  From  the  information  obtained 
by  Niebuhr  from  an  intelligent  Bedouin  fliiek,  he  has 
given  the  following  account  of  this  new  religion  :  Abd 
al  Wahkeb  taught,  that  God  is  the  only  proper  objeft  of 
worffiip,  as  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  world.  He 
forbade  the  invocation  of  faints,  and  the  mention  of  Ma¬ 
homet  or  any  other  prophet  in  prayer,  as  pradfices  favour¬ 
ing  of  idolatry.  He  confidered  Mahomet,  Jelus  Chrift, 
Moles,  and  many  others,  relpedled  by  the  Sunnites  in  the 
character  of  prophets,  as  merely  great  men,  whofe  hiltory 
might  be  read  with  improvement ;  denying,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  any  book  had  ever  been  written  by  divine  in- 
fpiration,  or  brought  dowm  from  heaven  by  the  angel 
Gabriel.  He  prohibited,  as  a  crime  againft  Providence, 
the  making  of  vows,  in  the  manner  of  the  Sunnites,  to 
obtain  deliverance  from  danger.  This  new  religion  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  reformation  of  Mahometanifm,  by  which  it  is 
reduced  to  its  original  fimplicity.  He  has  probably  gone 
farther  than  lome  other  reformers ;  and  it  remains  to  be 
been,  whether  a  religion  ftripped  of  every  thing  that  is 
adapted  to  Itrike  the  femes,  can  maintain  its  ground  among 
a  people  fo  rude  and  ignorant  as  the  Arabs. 

NEDS'JERA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  :  fourteen  miles  north- welt  of  Sana. 

NEDSJERAN',  a  principality  of  Arabia,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Yemen,  three  days’ journey  north-eafl  from  Saade  ; 
founded,  in  the  middle  of  the  la  ft  century,  by  a  Ihiek 
named  Mecrami.  This  narrow  territory  is  fertile  in  corn 
and  fruits,  efpecially  in  dates.  It  affords  excellent  paf- 
turage;  audits  horfes  and  camels  are  in  high  requeft 
through  all  Arabia. 

The  capital  of  this  finall  kingdom  is  Nedsjeran,  an  an¬ 
cient  city,  famous  in  Arabian  hillory.  The  other  towns 
in  it  are  places„of  little  confequence. 

NEDWES'TA,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Boleflaw  :  fixteen  miles  welt-north-  weft  of  Jung  Buntzel. 

NEDWI'ETITZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Brunn  :  twenty  miles  north- weft  of  Brunn. 

NEED,  f.  [neob,  Sax.]  Exigency  ;  prefling  difficulty  ; 
neceffity.— -The  very.itream  of  his  life,  and  the  bulinefs 
he  hath  helmed,  muff,  upon  a  warranted  need,  give  him  a 
better  proclamation.  Shakefpeare't  Meal'ure  for  Mea lure, 
Vol.  XVI.  No.  1145, 
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In  thy  native  innocence  proceed, 

And  furamon  all  thy  reafon  at  thy  need.  Bryden. 

Want ;  diftrefsful  poverty. — Defer  not  to  give  to  him 
that  is  in  need.  Ecclus.  iv.  3. — God  lometimes  calls  upon 
thee  to  relieve  the  needs  of  thy  brother,  lometimes  the  lie- 
ceflities  of  thy  country,  and  lometimes  the  urgent  wants 
of  thy  prince.  South. 

Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks  ; 

IVeedand  oppreffion  ftare  within  thine  eyes, 

Contempt  and  beggary  hang  upon  thy  back.  Shahcfpeare . 

Want ;  lack  of  any  thing  for  ufe. — God  grant  we  never 
may  have  need  of  you.  ShakeJ'pearc. — God,  who  fees  all 
things  intuitively,  neither  Hands  in  need  of  logick,  nor 
ufes  it.  Halier. 

To  NEED,  v.  a.  To  want ;  to  lack  ;  to  be  in  want  of ; 
to  require.— To  alk  whether  the  will  has  freedom  ?  is  to 
alk,  whether  one  power  has  another  ?  A  queftion  too 
abfurd  to  need  an  anlwer.  Locke. 

Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs. 

Man’s  life  is  cheap  as  beaft’s.  ShakeJ’peare  K.  Lear. 

To  NEED,  v.  11.  To  be  wanted  ;  to  be  neceflary. — 
When  we  have  done  it,  we  have  done  all  that  is  in  our 
power,  and  all  that  needs.  Locke. 

More  ample  fpirit  than  hitherto  was  wont 

Here  needs  me,  whiles  the  famous  anceftors 

Of  my  moft  dreadful  fovereign  I  recount.  Spcnjer. 

To  have  neceffity  of  any  thing;  to  be  in  want  of  any 
thing. — We  have  inftances  of  perception  whilft  we  are 
afleep  :  but  how  incoherent  and  how  little  conformable 
to  the  perfection  of  a  rational  being,  thofe  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  d;‘eams  need  not  be  told.  Locke. 

NEE'DER,y.'  One  that  wants  any  thing; 

If  the  time  thruft  forth 
A  caufe  for  thy  repeal,  we  lhall  not  fend 
O’er  the  vaft  world,  to  feek  a  Angle  man  ; 

And  lofe  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool 

In  th’  ablence  of  the  needer.  Shaltefpeare'' s  Coriolanus „ 

NEE'DFUL,  adj.  Diftrefled;  in  want. — Why  ftandeft 
thou  fo  far  off’,  O  Lord,  and  hideft  thy  face  in  the  need¬ 
ful  time  of  trouble.  Pfalm  x.  1.  Common  Prayer. — Necef- 
fary  ;  indifpenfably  requifite. — Give  us  all  things  that  be 
needful,  both  for  our  louls  and  bodies.  Common  Prayer. 
A  lonely  defart  and  an  empty  land, 

Shall  fcarce  afford,  for  needful  hours  of  reft, 

A  Angle  houfe  to  their  benighted  guell.  Addifonon  Italy. 

NEE'DFULLY,  adv.  Neceflarily  : 

They,  who 

Dare  for  thefe  poems  yet  both  alk  and  read. 

And  like  them  too,  muff  needfully,  though  few, 

Be  of  the  beft.  B.  Jonfon. 

NEE'DFULNESS,  f.  Neceffity. 

NEE'DHAM,  a  townlhip  of  America,  in  Norfolk 
county,  Maflachufetts  :  eleven  miles  from  Bolton  ;  about 
nine  miles  long,  and  five  broad,  almoft  encompafled  by 
Charles  river,  which  at  a  fall  of  twenty  feet  between 
Newton  and  Needham,  divides  Middlefex  from  Norfolk 
county.  It  was  incorporated  in  1711,  and  contains  107a 
inhabitants. 

NEE'DHAM  (Marchamont),  a  political  writer,  was 
born  at  Burford  in  Oxfordlhire  in  1620.  His  father  dying 
while  he  was  an  infant,  his  mother  married  again  to  Air. 
Glynn,  vicar  of  Burford,  and  mailer  of  the  tree-lchool, 
under  whom  he  received  his  early  education.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  was  fent  to  All-Souls  college  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  where  he  continued  till  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
and  then  removed  to  St.  Mary’s  Hall.  He  afterwards 
became  an  uflier  in  Merchant-Taylor’s  fcliool,  which  oc¬ 
cupation  he  quitted  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
for  that  of  writer  to  an  attorney  in  Gray’s  Inn.  Ia 
J643  he  commenced  a  weekly  paper  of  intelligence  on 
2  I  tbs 
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the  fide  of  the  parliament,  under  the  title  of  “  Mercurius 
Britannicus,”  and  was  confidered  as  a  ufeful  partifan  in 
that  caufe.  About  the  fame  time  he  turned  his  ftudies 
to  phyfic,  and  began  to  praftife  in  it  in  1645.  Upon 
fome  occafion  of  difguft  he  quitted  his  party;  and,  re¬ 
pairing  to  the  king  at  Hampton  Court,  obtained  his  par¬ 
don  and  favour,  and  began  a  new  weekly  paper,  entitled 
<{  Mercurius  Pragmnticus.  In  this  he  was  as  fatirical 
and  jocular  againft  the  prelbyterians,  as  in  the  former  he 
had  been  againft  the  royalifts.  This  freedom,  however, 
could  not  be  permitted  ;  he  was  therefore  lodged  in  New¬ 
gate  ;  and  his  life  would  have  been  endangered  had  he 
not  been  favoured  by  Lenthal  and  Bradfhaw.  Being  en¬ 
larged,  lie  was  perfuaded  to  take  up  his  pen  for  the  in¬ 
dependents,  now  the  prevalent  party  ;  and  in  their  fervice 
he  publilhed  a  third  weekly  paper,  “  entitled  “  Mercurius 
Politicus,”  commenced  in  1649.  It  contained  many  dif- 
-courfes  againft  monarchy,  and  in  favour  of  a  republic, 
and  was  continued  till  1660,  when  it  was  fupprefl'ed  by 
order  of  the  council  of  ftate.  After  the  reftoration  he 
lay  concealed  till  he  had  obtained  a  pardon  under  the 
great  feal,  upon  which  he  refumed  the  practice  of  phyfic 
with  confiderable  encouragement  among  the  diflenters, 
till  his  death  in  1678.  He  is  defcribed  as  being  a  man  of 
quick  parts,  humorous  and  fatirical.  The  verfatility  of 
his  principles  is  apparent  from  the  preceding  Iketch  of 
his  life. 

Befides  the  Mercuries  above  mentioned,  he  was  the 
author  of  a  great  number  of  fugitive  and  temporary  poli¬ 
tical  trafts,  which  it  is  now  fuperfluous  to  enumerate. 
One  work  of  his,  however,  has  efcaped  oblivion.  Its  title 
is,  “  A  Difcourfe  on  the  Excellency  of  a  Free  State  above 
Kingly  Government,”  firft  inferted  in  the  Mercurius  Po¬ 
liticals,  then  printed  feparately  in  1650,  and  reprinted  fo 
lately  as  1767.  It  is  a  learned  and  methodical  work,  full 
of  illuftrations  from  Greek  and  Roman  hiftory,  often  un- 
necelfarily  repeated.  Its  foundation  is  the  natural  fo- 
-vereignty  of  the  people,  which  principle  is  ably  fupported 
and  vindicated.  This  piece  was  thought  worthy  of  a 
French  tranfiation  in  the  year  1791.  Another  of  his  po¬ 
litical  works  which  may  be  noticed,  was  a  tranfiation  of 
Selden’s  Mare  Ciaufum,  printed  in  1652,  with  “  Addi¬ 
tional  Evidences”  in  favour  of  the  fovereignty  of  the 
Englifh  kings  on  the  fea.  This  was  corrected  and  re¬ 
printed  in  1662  by  James  Howell.  Our  author  likewife 
difplayed  his  free  principles  in  his  own  profefiion,  by  a 
work  entitled  “  Medela  Medicinae,”  in  which  he  attempt¬ 
ed  to  prove  that  every  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  under¬ 
take  the  practice  of  medicine  without  previous  ftudy  in 
fchools,  or  the  examination  of  colleges.  This  medical 
herefy  was  refuted  by  two  fellows  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
ficians.  Wood's  A  then.  Oxon.  Monthly  JRev. 

NEE'DHAM  (Walter),  a  phylician  and  anatomift,  pro¬ 
bably  received  his  education  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
mentions  his  having  made  anatomical  obfervations  in 
Trinity  College  about  1654,  and  afterwards  at  Queen’s 
College.  In  1659  he  w'as  invited  to  praftife  phyfic 
at  Shrewfimry.  Some  time  after,  the  fame  of  the  anato¬ 
mical  fchool  at  Oxford  drew  him  thither,  and  he  at¬ 
tended  the  diffeftions  of  Lower,  Willis,  and  Millington, 
occafionally  taking  the  knife  himfelf,  and  deinonftrating 
what  he  had  before  difcovered  at  Cambridge.  He  re¬ 
moved  to  "London,  where  he  was  made  phyfician  to  the 
Charter- houfe.  In  1667  he  was  admitted  into  the  Royal 
Society ;  and  in  that  year,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle,  drew  up  his  treatife  “  De  Formato  Fcetu,” 
which  is  dedicated  to  that  eminent  perfon.  He  died  in 
3691.  The  above-mentioned  work  of  this  writer  ranks 
among  the  valuable  anatomical  writings  of  the  time.  Al¬ 
though,  in  common  with  the  other  Englilh  anatomifts  of 
that  period,  he  enjoyed  few  opportunities  of  human  dif- 
feftion,  and  was  obliged  to  draw  his  remarks  chiefly  from 
brutes,  he  has  correfted  various  errors  then  current  con¬ 
cerning  the  courfe  of  the  lymph,  the  mode  of  nutrition 
in  the  fcetus,  the  adraiftion  of  air  into  the  blood,  &c.  and 


has  given  various  fafts  from  original  obfervation.  This 
work  was  reprinted  at  Amfterdam,  and  in  the  colleftioit 
of  Maagetus.  He  has  an  anatomical  paper  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfaftions;  and  Birch,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the 
Royal  Society,  gives  a  diflertation  of  his,  of  fome  length* 
relative  to  the  blood,  bile,  lymph,  and  other  animal  fluids. 
Halleri  Bill.  Anat. 

NEE'DHAM  (J.  Turberville),  an  ingenious  phyfiolo- 
gift,  was  born  at  London  in  1713.  He  was  defcended 
from  a  younger  branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Kilrnorey, 
and  was  brought  up  at  Douay  in  the  Roman-catholic  re¬ 
ligion,  in  which  he  took  prieft’s  orders.  For  fome  time 
he  was  a  profeifor  in  that  univerfity  ;  and  he  afterwards 
palled  feveral  years  as  a  travelling-tutor  to  Englilh  and 
Irilh  noblemen.  He  relided  at  different  times  both  in 
London  and  Paris  ;  in  the  latter  capital  occupying  an 
apartment  in  the  Englifh  feminary.  His  philolophical 
reputation  caufed  him  to  be  elefted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  London,  and  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft 
catholic  prieft  who  had  this  honour.  The  French  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  alfo  chofe  him  a  correfpondent  member. 
In  1769  he  was  invited  by  the  government  of  the  Lovr 
Countries  to  afiift  in  the  formation  of  a  literary  fociety. 
This  was  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres  of 
Bruflels,  of  which  he  was  reftor  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  that  city,  in  1781. 

Mr.  Needham  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  experimental 
labours  and  his  fpeculations  concerning  the  formation  of 
organized  bodies.  1.  In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions, 
N°  41 1,  he  publilhed  an  account  of  certain  moving  fibres, 
refembling  eels,  generated  from  fmutty  wheat.  2.  In 
1745  he  publilhed  Microfcopical  Difcoveries,  containing 
Obfervations  on  the  Calamary  and  its  Milt-veffels,  & c.  &c. 
Loud.  8vo.  tranflated  into  French  in  1747.  Many  curious 
particulars  relative  to  the  ftrufture  and  produ61ion  of  mi¬ 
nute  animals  are  defcribed  in  this  work.  3.  It  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Nouvelles  Obfervations  Microfcopiques  ;  avec 
des  Decouvertes  intereflantes  fur  la  Compofition  et  la 
Decompofition  des  Corps  organifes;  Paris,  1750,  i2mo. 
Of  this  publication  the  firft  part  is  the  preceding  work, 
with  fome  notes  by  the  tranflator ;  the  fecond  part  (pub- 
lilhed  alfo  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.)  contains  many  ideas  in 
common  with  Buffon,  oppofingthe  doftrine  of  evolution, 
and  fupporting  that  of  fpontaneous  generation  by  organi- 
cal  particles.  4.  He  purfued  thefe  fpeculations  iunher  in 
his  Nouvelles  Recherches  fur  les  Decouvertes  Micro¬ 
fcopiques  de  Spallanzani,  avec  des  Notes,  des  Recherches 
Phyfiques  et  Metaphyfiques  fur  la  Nature,  &c.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Par.  1769.  5.  Finding  that  the  author  of  the  Syfteme  de 

la  Nature,  Voltaire,  and  others,  had  reprefented  his  opi¬ 
nions  as  favourable  to  materialifm,  he  thought  proper  to 
publifli,  in  1776,  “  Idee  fommaire,  ou  vue  generale  du 
Syfteme  Pkyfique  et  Metaphyfique  de  M.  Needham  fur  lx 
Generation  des  Corps  Organifes  ;”  Bruflels,  8vo.  6.  A 
traft  which  he  publilhed  in  1763,  De  Infcriptione  quon¬ 
dam  EEgyptiaca  Taurini  inventa,  &c.  fupported  the  no¬ 
tion  which  had  been  advanced  by  fome  academicians,  and 
ridiculed  by  Voltaire,  that  the  Chinefe  were  defcended 
from  the  Egyptians.  It  was  replied  to  by  Edward  Wort- 
ley  Montague,  who  expofed  the  credulity  of  Mr.  Need¬ 
ham  with  refpeft  to  the  infcription  in  queftion.  The  ftyle 
of  our  author  in  his  philofophical  works  is  fomewhat  ob- 
fcure,  and  his  ideas,  though  profound,  not  remarkably 
lucid  ;  but  Haller  fpeaks  of  him  as  one  who  has  contri¬ 
buted  much  that  is  worthy  of  attention  to  phyfiological 
fcience.  Gen.  Blog.  Monthly  Rev. 

NEE'DHAM-MAR'KET,  a  fmall  market-town  in  tht 
county  of  Suffolk,  feven  miles  north-weft  from  Ipfwich, 
on  the  road  to  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  and  feventy-three 
miles  from  London.  It  is  faid  to  have  been,  in  forme* 
times,  a  place  of  confiderable  manufafturingimportar.ee; 
but  now  fcarcely  any  trade  is  carried  on  in  it.  Indeed,  fo 
funk  was  this  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury,  that  the  author  of  the  Magna  Britannia  fays,  its 
poverty  had  become  proverbial.  The  principal  fupport 
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«F  the  town,  at  prefent,  rifes  from  agriculture,  ana  the 
number  of  genteel  families  either  relident  within  it,  or 
in  its  neighbourhood.  The  market-day  is  Saturday  ;  and 
there  are  three  fairs  during  the  year ;  which  privileges  were 
obtained  by  the  bilhop  of  Ely  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
The  petty-feflions  for  the  hundred  are  held  here.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the.  parliamentary  returns  of  1801,  this  town  con¬ 
tained  258  houfes,  and  1348  inhabitants  ;  and  in  thofe  of 
18 1 1,  the  former  are  Hated  to  have  been  284,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  1301  in  number,  i.  e.  26  more  houfes,  and  47  fewer 
inhabitants,  a  circumftance  that  feems  to  indicate  fome 
miltake  in  one  of  the  reports. 

About  two  miles  from  Needham  are  the  villages  of 
Creeting- All- Saints  and  Creeting-Olaves.  The  church 
of  the  former,  which  was  anciently  a  ceil  to  the  abbey  of 
Greiftein,  in  Normandy,  is  a  very  curious  old  building- 
»s  is  likewife  that  of  Olaves,  which  was  a  cell  to  the  ab¬ 
bey  of  Eernay.  Magna  Britannia. 

NEE'DHAM’s  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Barbadoes,  to  the  fouth  of  Carlifle  Bay. 

NEEDHA'MIA,  f  [fo  named  by  Mr.  Erown,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  J.  Turberville  Needham.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  monogynia,  na¬ 
tural  order  epacridese.  Generic  charafilers — Calyx: 
perianthium  inferior,  of  five  linear-awl-lhaped  ecjual, 
fomewhat  membranous,  coloured  leaves,  with  a  pair  of 
oblong,  coriaceous,  external  ones,  of  the  fame  length. 
Corolla  :  of  one  petal,  falver-lhaped  ;  tube  twice  the 
length  of  the  calyx ;  limb  in  five  beardlefs  equal  fegments, 
plaited  in  the  bud,  their  finufes  elevated  ;  nefilary  cup¬ 
like,  furrounding  the  bafe  of  the  germen.  Stamina:  fila¬ 
ments  five,  thread-lhaped,  inferted  into  the  tube  ;  antherse 
oblong,  included  within  the  tube.  Piftillum  :  germen 
fuperior,  roundilh,  of  two  cells  ;  ftyle  fliort,  columnar; 
ftigma  obtufe.  Pericarpium  :  drupe  dry.  Seed  :  nut  of 
one  or  two  cells  ? — Ejffential  Cltarader.  Outer  calyx  of 
two  leaves;  corolla  falver-lhaped;  its  limb  five-cleft, 
beardlefs,  with  elevated  finufes  ;  plaited  in  the  bud  ;  fta- 
mens  included  in  the  tube ;  drupe  dry,  of  one  or  two 
cells. 

Needhamia  pumilio,  or  dwarf  needhamia;  the  only 
known  fpecies.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  fouth 
part  of  New  Holland,  and  by  Mr.  Menzies  at  King 
George’s  Sound.  The  Item  is  fltrubby,  three  or  four 
inches  high,  divided  from  the  very  bafe  into  numerous, 
fpreading,  roundilh,  notched,  leafy,  compound  branches, 
hoary  when  young.  Leaves  minute,  oppolite  ;  fomewhat 
imbricated,  in  two  rows  eroding  each  other  alternately, 
feftile  on  the  notches  of  the  branches,  triangular,  obtufe, 
keeled,  entire,  concave,  fmooth ;  the  upper  ones  finely 
fringed,  and  fomewhat  more  dilated,  or  ovate.  Flowers 
axillary,  feflile,  folitary,  from  feveral  of  the  upper  and 
broader  leaves,  beyond  which,  after  flowering,  the  branch 
is  fubfiequently  extended,  and  clothed  with  the  ordinary 
leaves,  till  it  blofloms  again  higher  up.  Calyx  fringed, 
reddifh.  Corolla  white,  turning  reddifh-browm  in  drying, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  Brown.  Prodr.  Nov.  Hall. 

NEE'DILY,  adv.  In  poverty;  poorly. 

NEE'DINESS, /.  Want;  poverty. — Whereas  men  have 
many  reafons  to  perfuade ;  to  ufe  them  all  at  once,  weak- 
enetli  them.  For  it  argueth  a  needinefs  in  every  of  the 
reafons,  as  if  one  did  not  trull  to  any  .of  them,  but  fled 
from  one  to  another.  Bacon. 

NEE'DLE,  f.  [: netlial ,  Goth,  nebl,  Sax.  nael,  Icel.  from 
the  Teut.  nelen,  to  fow.  Wachter  and  Serenius. ]  A  fmall 
inftrument  pointed  at  one  end  to  pierce  cloth  ;  and  per¬ 
forated  at  the  other  to  receive  the  thread,  ufed  in  fewing. 
— The  moll  curious  works  of  art,  the  lharpeft  fineft  needle, 
doth  appear,  when  feen  through  a  vnicrolcope,  as  a  blunt 
rough  bar  of  iron  coming  from  the  furnace  of  the  forge. 
Wilkins. 

For  him  you  wafte  in  tears  your  widow’d  hours, 

For  him  your  curious  needle  paints  the  flowers.  Dryden. 

The  fmall  fteel  bar  which  in  the  mariner’s  covnpafs  Hands 
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regularly  north  and  fouth. —  The  ufe  of  the  loadftone 
and  the  mariner’s  needle  was  not  then  known.  Burnet. 

Go  bid  the  needle  its  dear  north  forfake, 

To  which  with  trembling  reverence  it  doth  bend.  Cowley. 

NEE'DLE-FISH,  J".  A  kind  of  fea-filh  ;  the  Syncna- 
thus  acus. — One  rhomboidal  bony  fcale  of  file  needle -JUh. 
Woodward. 

NEE'DLE-MAKER,  J.  One  who  makes  needles. 

NEE'DLE-MAKING,  J’.  The  procefs  of  manufafitur- 
ing  needles  of  various  kinds  and  fizes. 

Needles  were  firft  made  in  England  by  a  native  of  India, 
in  1545,  but  the  art  was  loft  at. his  death;  it  was,  how¬ 
ever,  recovered  by  Chriftopher  Greening  in  1  560,  who 
was  fettled  with  his  three  children,  Elizabeth,  John,  and 
Thomas,  by  Mr.  Darner,  anceftor  of  the  late  lord  Milton 
(which  title  became  extimft  in  1808),  at  Long  Crendon, 
Bucks,  where  the  manufactory  has  been  carried  on  from 
that  time  to  the  prefent  day.  JEney.  Britannica. 

Needles  at  this  time  make  a  very  coniTderable  article  ill 
commerce;  and  the  confumption  of  them  is  almoft  in¬ 
credible.  The  fizes  are  from  N°  1,  the  largeft,  to  N°  23, 
the  fmalleft.  There  is  fcarcely  any  commodity  cheaper 
than  needles;  which  will  appear  fomething  extraordinary 
to  the  reader,  after  he  has  been  fliown  the  great  number 
of  operations  they  undergo,  before  they  are  brought  to 
perfection. 

German  and  Hungarian  fteel  is  of  moft  repute  for  nee¬ 
dles.  The  firft  thing  is  topafs  it  through  a  coal-fire,  and 
under  a  hammer,  and  to  bring  it  out  of  its  fquare  figure 
into  a  cylindrical  one:  this  done,  it  is  drawn  through  a 
large  hole  of  a  wire-drawing  iron,  returned  into  the  fire, 
and  drawn  through  afecondhole  of  the  iron,  (mailer  than 
the  firft  ;  and  thus  fucceffively  from  hole  to  hole,  till  it  has 
acquired  the  degree  of  finenefs  required  for  that  fpecies  of 
needles  ;  obferving,  every  time  it  is  to  be  drawn,  that  it 
be  greafed  over  with  lard  to  render  it  the  more  manage¬ 
able.  The  fteel,  thus  reduced  into  a  fine  wire,  is  cut  in 
pieces  of  the  length  of  the  needles  intended.  Thefe  piece* 
are  flattened  at  one  end,  on  the  anvil,  in  order  to  form 
the  head  and  eye  ;  they  are  then  put  into  the  fire  to  foften 
them  farther  ;  and  ther.ce  taken  out  and  pierced  at  each 
extreme  of  the  flat  part,  on  the  anvil,  by  the  force  of  a 
puncheon  of  well-tempered  fteel,  and  laid  on  a  leaden 
block,  to  bring  out,  with  another  puncheon,  the  little 
piece  of  fteel  remaining  in  the  eye.  The  corners  are  then 
filed  off  the  fquare  of  the  heads,  and  a  little  cavity  filed 
on  each  fide  the  flat  of  the  head.  This  done,  the  point  it 
formed  with  a  file;  and  the  whole  filed  over. 

They  are  then  laid  to  heat  red-hot,  on  a  long  flat  nar¬ 
row  iron,  crooked  at  one  end,  in  a  charcoal-fire;  and, 
when  taken  out  thence,  are  thrown  into  a  bafon  of  cold 
water  to  harden.  On  this  operation  a  good  deal  depends  ; 
too  much  heat  burns  them,  and  too  little  leaves  them 
loft  ;  the  medium  is  only  to  be  learnt  by  experience. 
When  they  are  thus  hardened,  they  are  laid  in  an  iron 
fliovel,  on  a  fire,  more  or  lefs  brilk,  in  proportion  to  the 
thickncfs  of  the  needles  ;  taking  care  to  move  them  from 
time  to  time.  This  ferves  to  temper  them,  and  take  olf 
their  brittlenefs;  great  care,  here  too,  mult  be  taken  ef 
the  degree  of  heat.  They  are  then  ftraightened,  one  after 
another,  with  the  hammer;  the  coldnefs  of  the  water, 
ufed  in  hardening  them,  having  twilled  the  greateft  part 
of  them. 

The  next  procefs  is  the  poli/hing.  To  do  this,  they 
take  twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand  needles,  and  range  them 
in  little  heaps  againll  each  other,  on  a  piece  of  new  buck¬ 
ram  fprinkled  with  emery.  The  needles  thus  difpofed, 
emery-dull  is  thrown  over  them,  which  is  again  fprinkled 
with  oil  of  olives  ;  at  laft,  the  whole  is  made  up  into  a 
roll,  well  bound  at  both  ends.  The  roll  is  then  laid  on 
a  polifhing-table,  and  over  it  a  thick  plank,  loaded  with 
Hones,  which  two  men  work  backwards  and  forwards  a 
day  and  a  half  or  two  days  fuccelfively  ;  by  which  means, 
th«  roll  thus  continually  agitated  by  the  weight  and  mo- 
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tion  of  the  phnk  over  it,  the  needles  wkhinfide,  being 
rubbed  againlt  each  other  with  oil  and  emery,  are  infenli- 
bly  polifhed.  In  Germany,  inftead  of  hands,  they  poiifn 
■with  water-mills. 

After  polifhing,  they  are  taken  out,  and  the  filth  vvafhed 
off  them  with  hot  water  and' foap  r  they  are  then  wiped 
in  hot  bran,  a  little  moiftened,  placed  with  the  needles  in 
a  round  box,  fufpended  in  the  air  by  a  cord,  which  is 
kept  ftirring  till  the  bran  and  needles  be  dry.  The  nee¬ 
dles,  thus  wiped  in  two  or  three  different  brans,  are  taken 
out,  and  put  in  wooden  veffels,  to  have  the  good  feparated 
from  thofe  whofe  points  or  eyes  have  been  broken,  either 
In  polifhing  or  wiping:  the  points  are  then  all  turned  the 
fame  way,  and  fmoothed  with  an  emery-ftone,  turned  by 
a  wheel.  This  operation  finifhes  them  ;  and  there  re¬ 
mains  nothing  but  to  make  them  into  packets  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  each. 

Surgeons’  needles  are  generally  made  crooked,  and 
their  points  triangular;  however,  they  are  of  different 
forms  and  fizes,  and  bear  different  names,  according  to 
the  purpofes  they  are  ufed  for.  The  largeft  are  for  ampu¬ 
tation  ;  the  next,  for  wounds ;  the  fineft,  for  futures. 
They  have  others,  very  fhort  and  flat,  for  tendons ;  others, 
ftill  fhorter,  and  the  eye  placed  in  the  middle,  for  tying 
together  of  veffels,  &c.  Needles  for  couching  cata rafts 
are  of  various  kinds;  all  of  which  have  a  fimail,  broad, 
and  lharp,  point  or  tongue ;  and  fome  with  the  fulcus  at 
the  point.  Surgeons  have  fometimes  ufed  two  needles  in 
this  operation,  one  with  a  lharp  point  for  perforating  the 
coats  of  the  eye,  and  another,  with  a  more  obtufe  point, 
for  depreffing  or  couching  the  opaque  cryftalline  lens ; 
but  care  fhould  be  taken  in  the  ufe  of  any  of  thefe,  that 
they  be  firft  well  polifhed,  with  cloth  or  leather,  before 
they  areapplied.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  needles  of  fil- 
ver  pierce  more  eafily,  in  Hitching  arteries  after  an  ampu¬ 
tation,  than  thofe  made  of  fteel. 

The  above  is  the  ufual  method  of  manufafturing 
needles;  but  the  mode  varies  in  different  worklhops.  In 
the  year  1795,  Mr.  Bell,  of'Walfall,  Staffordfhire,  pro- 
poled  a  method  of  calling  the  metal  for  needles,  &c.  and 
he  took  out  a  patent,  (Sept.  8,  in  the  fame  year,)  of 
which  the  following  is  a  fpecification  :  “  I,  the  laid  Wil¬ 
liam  Bell,  do  hereby  declare,  that  the  method  by  which 
I  make  needles,  bodkins,  lifh-hooks,  knitting-pins,  net¬ 
ting-needles,  and  fail-needles,  is  by  calling  them  with 
Heel  or  common  fufible  iron,  called  pig  or  call-iron,  into 
moulds  or  flalks  made  with  fine  fand.  Or  otherwife  I 
make  Hocks  or  moulds  of  iron  or  Heel,  or  any  other  com- 
pofition  capable  of  being  made  into  moulds;  on  which 
Hocks  or  moulds  I  fink,  engrave,  or  fiamp,  imprelfions  of 
the  faid  articles.  Into  thefe  1  pour  my  melted  iron  or 
Heel,  (I  prefer,  for  my  purpofe,  land- calling,)  and  prepare 
my  iron  or  Heel  as  follows  :  I  melt  it  in  a  pot  or  crucible, 
in  fmall  quantities,  about  the  weight  of  twelve  pounds, 
(and  upwards  to  twenty  pounds,)  the  more  conveniently 
to  diveH  it  of  its  heterogeneous  particles,  and  to  purify 
it  from  its  earthy  or  fulphureous  qualities.  When  the 
iron  has  attained  a  proper  heat,  I  take  charcoal-duH, 
mixed  with  lime,  or  common  fait,  which  I  throw  into  the 
pot  of  melted  iron  ;  and,  by  frequently  Hirring  it  with  an 
iron  rod,  I  bring  to  the  furface  of  the  iron  a  fcoria,  which 
I  frequently  Ikim  off,  and  thus  bring  my  iron  into  a  re¬ 
fined  Hate.  I  then  pour  it  into  the  mould  before  de- 
fcribed.  The  articles,  being  thus  formed,  are  capable  of 
being.foftened,  hardened,  or  tempered,  in  the  ufual  way 
by  which  needles,  bodkins, -filh-hooks,  knitting-pins,  net¬ 
ting-needles,  and  fail-needles,  have  heretofore  been  ma- 
nufaftured  therefore,  the  principal  merit  of  my  inven¬ 
tion  is  in  rafting-  them,  inHead  of  making  them  in  the 
ufual  way.” 

The  mortality  and  difeafe  attendant  on  thofe  employed 
in  pointing  needles',  arifing  partly  from  accidents  but 
principally  from. inhalation  of  the  fine  dull  produced  in 
this  part  of  the  procels,  had  long  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Society  of  Arts.  They  have  granted  three  feparate 
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rewards  for  the  invention  of  machines  defigned  to  obr*. 
viate  the  facrifice  of  human  life  in  this  neceifary  manu- 
fafture. 

1.  In  the  year  181 1,  the  filver  medal  of  the  fociety  was 
voted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  of  Great  Berkhamfiead, 
Herts,  for  his  invention  of  an  improved  grindllone  for 
pointing  needles.  This  grindllone  is  enclofed  in  a  cafe 
of  wood  or  metal,  and  hath  a  hood  wherein  a  fquare  of 
glafs  is  inferted,  defigned  to  admit  light  on  the  articles 
under  operation.  The  particular  advantages  attending 
a  grindllone  fufpended  in  this  manner,  with  a  hood  and 
a  damp  cloth,  are,  that  the  fiream  or  current  of  air,  formed 
by  the  motion  of  the  Hone  on  its  axis,  is  confined  by  the 
cafe  under  the  hood  of  which  it  enters,  and  carries  with 
it  the  fine  particles  of  Heel  and  Hand,  which  if  depofits  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  infide  of  the  wet  cloth,  which  forms 
the  connexion  between  the  Tides  of  the  cafe,  by  thefe 
means  rendering  the  operation  of  pointing  needles  lefs 
pernicious  to  the  health  of  the  operator.  The  Hone  may 
be  worked  by  hand,  by  water,  or  machinery.  Fig.  1,  on 
the  annexed  Plate,  reprefents  the  grindllone  A,  enclofed 
in  a  box  or  cafe,  formed  of  two  circles  of  wood,  one 
marked  B,  and  another  on  the  oppolite  fide,  which  can¬ 
not  be  feen  in  this  view;  aa  are  two  thin  iron  plates 
placed  fo  near  to  the  Hone,  as  to  be  as  clofe  to  it  as  pofll- 
ble-  without  touching  it ;  two  other  plates  h,  fupport  a 
pane  of  glafs  c,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  prevents 
the  duH  from  being  thrown  over  the  Hone  into  the  air, 
admits  light  to  that  part  of  the  Hone  where  the  needles  are, 
applied;  the  remaining  fpace  between  the  edges  of  the 
two  circular  boards  B,  is  filled  up  by  a  coarfe  cloth  D, 
which  encompaffes  about  three  quarters  of  the  edge  of 
the  Hone,  and  is  then  hooked  up  to  the  iron  plates  «,  by- 
means  of  two  bent  pieces  of  plate-iron,  to  which  the  cloth 
is  fewed,  one  of  which  is  feen  at  d ;  and  thefe  are  hooked 
upon  other  bent  pieces,  which  form  part  of  the  plate  aa. 
The  cloth  is  wetted  when  put  on,  and  will  then  catch  the 
duH  which  is  produced  by  the  grinding;  and,  when  it 
has  accumulated  much,  by  unhooking  the  cloth  it  may 
be  Ihook  out,  and  the  cloth,  being  wetted,  is  hooked  on 
again.  As  the  Hone  wears  down,  the  piece  of  plate-iron  e, 
fituated  in  a  groove  formed  by  the  edges  of  the  plate  a,  is. 
Hided  forwards  to  follow  up  the  reduced  edge  of  the  ftone, 
and  other  plates  are  put  into  the  groove  after  e,  when 
they  are  required.  Tire  cafe  B  is  fupported  by  a  crofs- 
bar  of  the  frame  in  which  the  Hone  revolves,  and  which 
may  be  made  in  this  or  in  any  other  form;  the  Hone  is 
turned  in  the  ufual  manner  of  grinding-mills  for  needles, 
by  a  llrap  pafllng  round  a  rigger,  fixed  on  the  end  of  its 
fpindle ;  but  this  cannot  be  feen  in  this  view,  it  being 
hidden  behind  the  Hone. 

2.  The  apparatus  of  Mr.  George  Prior,  jun.  of  Otley 
in  Yorklhire,  for  the  fame  purpoie,  obtained  a  premium 
of  twenty-five  guineas  from  the  fociety  in  the  lelfion  1813. 
This  method  of  taking  away  the  particles  of  duH  and 
Heel  which  float  in  the  air  by  pointing  needles  on  the  dry 
grindflone,  and  which  are  fo  prejudicial  to  the  health  of 
the  workmen,  is  effefted  bjr  cauling  a  current  of  air- to 
pafs  the  top,  lides,  and  bottom,  of  the  grindfione,  by  a 
tube  inclofing  them,  which  tube  is  flit  lengthways  on  the 
fides,  top,  and  bottom,  oppofite  the  workman  ;  one  end 
of  the  tube  having  a  communication  with  a  pair  of  bel¬ 
lows  worked  by  a  crank  at  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  which  turns  the  .grindflone,  and  the  air  efcaping 
through  the  flits  or  openings  in  the  tube,  as  it  paifes  the 
grindflone,  forces  along  with  it  the  dull  (which  would 
otherwife  float  in  the  room,  and  be  inhaled  by  the  opera¬ 
tor)  into  the  receiver  which  indoles  the  other  fide  of  the 
grindllone,  from  which  a  funnel  or  hollow  tube  mull  be 
extended  into  a  chimney,  or  through  the  external  wall,  fo 
as  to  convey  them  from  the  apartment  where  the  operator 
is  at  work.  It  is  not  neceifary  to  remove  the  large  parti¬ 
cles  of  fand,  &c.  which  are  heavy  enough  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  but  only  thofe  which  are  fo  light.as  to  float  in  the 
air,  and  which,  in  the  aft  of  breathing,  are  in  the  common 
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mode  drawn  Into  the  lungs,  producing  many  diforders, 
and  in  very  few  years  prove  fatal  to  the  operators.  In 
grinding  the  needles,  the  points  muftbe  laid  on  the  grind- 
Itone,  as  nearly  under  that  part  of  the  tube  which  goes 
over  the  top  of  the  done  as  convenient,  for  which  purpofe 
the  tube  is  made  to  move  backwards  or  forwards,  fo  as  to 
fuit  the  molt  convenient  part  of  the  grindftone  employed 
by  the  workman.  There  is  a  great  advantage  arifingfrom 
r  blowing  the  air  out  of  the  room,  as  any  ftagnation  of  air  is 
thus  prevented  ;  and,  the  whole  quantity  being  blown  out 
in  a  very  few  minutes,  there  will  always  be  a  renewal  of 
frelh  air,  which  will  be  very  falutary  to  the  workmen,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  confined  in  a  Imall  apartment. 

This  contrivance  confilts  of  a  conical  box  or  cafe,  iri- 
clofing  nearly  one-half  of  the  grindftone,  to  receive  the 
dull  of  fteel  and  (tone,  made  in  the  operation  of  grinding, 
which  is  caufed  to  enter  the  box  by  a  current  of  air  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  pair  of  bellows.  The  needle-grinding  mills 
are  generally  very  extenfive  buildings,  with  numerous 
apartments,  each  containing  many  grindftones  for  point¬ 
ing  needles,  all  which  are  driven  by  one  powerful  water¬ 
wheel,  or  other  firft  mover.  And  the  bellows,  which  are 
employed  in  Mr.  Prior’s  plan  to  carry  oft'  the  duft,  might 
be  made  large  enough  to  fupply  all  the  grindftones  con¬ 
tained  in  one  room,  or  even  one  wing  of  the  mill.  A  A, 
fig.  2,  reprefents  a  large  wheel,  giving  motion  to  the 
grindftone  by  a  band  apaffing  round  a  pulley  B,  fixed  on 
the  axis  orfpindle  of  the  grindftone  C,  (which  is  fupported 
in'the  ufual  manner,  though  not  here  fhown.)  The  great 
wheei  is  reprefented  in  the  drawing  as  if  mounted  in  a 
frame  D  D,  to  be  turned  by.  a  handle,  on  the  oppofiteend 
of  thefpindle,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  wheels  ufed  for 
turning  lathes  or  cutlers’  grindftones;  but,  in  the  needle- 
mills,  this  large  wheel  is  part  of  the  mill,  and  is  generally 
fituated  beneath  the  floor  of  the  room  in  which  the 
grindftones  are  placed,  being  fixed  on  a  long  horizontal 
Fiaft,  which  carries  feveral  fuch  wheels,  each  giving  mo¬ 
tion  to  one  grindftone.  Upon  the  end  or  any  other  con¬ 
venient  part  of  this  (haft  a  crank  E  is  fixed,  which,  by 
means  of  a  rod  F,  gives  motion  to  a  pair  of  double  bellow's 
G,  conftruCted  and  aCting  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
ufed  for  organs,  being  contrived  to  keep  up  a  conftant 
and  regular  fupply  of  air.  They  confift  of  two  diftinCt 
parts,  G  and  H.  The  lower  one  is  the  feeder,  and  throws  the 
air  into  the  upper  one  H,  which  is  the  regulator,  to  equa¬ 
lize  the  current  of  air,  and  make  it  conftant.  The  feeder 
G  confifts  of  two  boards  ;  the  upper  one,  ff,  fixed,  and 
the  lower  one,  ee,  moveable  on  hinges  at  its  joint,  by 
means  of  the  rod  F,  as  before  defcribed.  It  is  conne&ed 
with  the  upper  board  by  leather,  furrounding  all  its  fides, 
and  neatly  folded.  In  the  lower  board  c  e  is  an  aperture, 
covered  by  a  valve  (called  by  the  organ-builders  a  pallet), 
opening  inwards  to  permit  the  entrance  of  the  air,  but  to 
prevent  its  return  :  through  the  upper  board  ffis  another 
opening,  with  a  valve  Ihutting  downwards  ;  through  this 
the  air  paflhs  into  the  regulator  H,  which  is  alfo  made 
with  two  boards  connected  by  hinges  and  leather,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  feeder;  from  the  regulator  the  air 
paffes  off  to  the  grindftones  by  a  trunk  K,  extending 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  mill  immediately  beneath 
the  floor.  When  the  lower  board  re  of  the  feeder  is  de- 
prefled  by  the  motion  of  the  crank  E  and  the  rod  F,  the 
chamber  of  the  feeder  is  enlarged,  and  the  external  air 
opening  the  valve  in  the  board  ee,  fills  the  cavity.  When 
the  board  is  lifted  up,  this  valve  clofes,  and  the  contained 
air  is  forced  through  the  valve  in  the  board/- into  the  re¬ 
gulator,  the  repetition  of  which  motion  keeps  a  conftant 
fupply  of  air  in  the  regulator.  The  top  board  del  of  this 
is  loaded  with  weights,  which,  refting  upon  the  included 
air,  forces  it  out  from  the  regulator,  in  an  equable 
ftream,  through  the  trunk  K,  and  from  that  to  every 
grindftone  in  the  mill.  N  O  O  P  is  an  afiemblage  of  tin 
pipes,  which  fnrround  the  grindftone,  and  have  openings 
in  the  fronts  of  them,  through  which  the  air  iltues,  to 
carry  off  the  duft.  This  is  Ihown  fepqrately  at  fig.  3, 
Voh,  XVI.  No.  1 145. 
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where  M  reprefents  a  brafs  focket,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
fixed  to  the  floor,  and  by  means  of  a  fmall  pipe  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  wind-trunk  K ;  into  this  the  end  of  the  pipe 
N  is  fitted,  and,  the  other  end  of  it  being  fupported  by  the 
point  of  a  ferew  Q,  it  turns  on  this  as  a  centre  ;  the  two 
pipes  O  O  are  foldered  into  this  at  right  angles,  and  are 
united  at  the  top  by  the  fliort  pipe  P  :  in  thele  pipes  fmall 
flits  or  crevices  are  made,  as  Ihown  by  the  dark  lines, 
through  which  the  air  iflues,  and,  blowing  towards  the 
grindftone,  carries  off  the  particles  of  duft  into  the  trunk 
R,  fig.  2,  which  may. be  continued  forward  at  S,  through 
the  wall  of  the  building,  into  the  open  air;  or,  if  it  is 
turned  fideways,  as  at  T,  all  the  trunks  R  of  the  other 
grindftones  may  be  carried  into  it,  which  will  fucceed 
better,  becaufe  the  whole  body  of  air,  being  thus  carried 
through  one  common  trunk,  and  being  thrown  out  into 
the  open  air  in  one  place,  will  have  the  greater  force  to 
carry  the  duft  with  it.  I  is  a  fafety-valve,  covering  an 
opening  in  the  top  of  the  upper  board  dd  of  the  regu¬ 
lator  :  it  is  kept  fnut  by  a  wire  fpring,  and  has  a  wooden 
handle  or  tail  L,  by  which  it  may  be  lifted  up.  When 
the  board  of  the  regulator  rifes  as  high  as  is  intended, 
this  tail  comes  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  wood,  and  thus 
opens  the  valve,  permitting  the  air  toefcape;  by  which 
means  there  is  no  danger  of  the  bellows  being  burft,  for 
this  valve  is  always  opened  when  the  regulator  becomes 
full,  fo  as  to  be  in  any.  danger  of  a  rupture.  The  pipes 
O  O  P,  as  before  mentioned,  turning  on  a  centre,  can  be 
moved  nearer  to  the  grindftone  at  pleafure,  as  it  becomes 
reduced  in  diameter  by  w'earing  away. 

3.  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  of  Dumfries,  propofes  to  ob¬ 
viate  this  inconvenience  by  removing  the  noxious  dull: 
by  means  of  a  fly-w'heel,  or  ventilator.  His  invention  was 
rewarded  by  a  prefent  of  ten  guineas  in  the  feflion  of 
1815.  The  model  which  was  fent  to  the  fociety  is  de¬ 
fcribed  as  having  its  fans,  each  four  inches  long,  in  a  di¬ 
rection  parallel  to  the  axes,  and  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
broad.  Though  the  cylinder  where  the  fans  move  is  four 
inches  in  diameter,  a  cylinder  in  the  middle  is  left  open 
for  a  continual  fupply  of  air.  When  the  wheel  is  .turned 
eighty  times  in  a  minute,  fixteen  and  a  half  cubic  feet  of 
air  would  be  difeharged,  admitting  that  part  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  containing  the  fans  to  be  ventilated  each  turn¬ 
ing.  A  machine,  having  the  fan-box  fixteen- inches  cube, 
would  ventilate  at  the  rate  of  nearly  1100  cubit  feet  in 
one  hour. 

Fig.  4  reprefents  the  machine  in  perfpeCtive:  a,  the  great 
wheel  giving  motion  to  the  whole,  which,  on  being  made 
to  revolve,  (by  means  of  the  connecting  bands,)  turns 
the  fmaller  wheels,  b  and  c ;  b  is  a  fmall  wheel  attached  to 
the  arbor  or  axle,  d;  upon  this  arbor  is  the  grindftone,  e; 
c,  is  a  fmall  wheel  upon  the  axle  of  a  fan  wheel,  fliut  up 
within  the  box,/-.  Figs.  5  and  6  are  leCtions  of  the  fame, 
fhowing  the  interior  of  the  fan-box,  with  the  paffages  for 
conducing  and  difeharging  the  duft.  The  grindftone- 
being  in  aftion,  as  reprefented  by  fig.  4,  fmall  particles  of 
fteel  or  duft  will  pafs  down  the  funnel,  g,  in  which  the 
grindftone  hangs,  and  thence  through  the  circular  aper¬ 
ture  into  the  fan-box,  (part  of  the  funnel  being  removed 
in  fig.  6,  to  fhovv  this,)  which  aperture  may  be  contracted 
by  the  Aiding  Flutters,  h,  h.  Fig.  7,  the  fan-wheel, 
marked  i,  i,  i,  i,  in  figs.  5  and  6,  which,  being  turned  with 
confiderable  velocity,  by  the  wheel  and  band  (feen  at  c, 
fig.  4),  impels  the  wind  and  duft  out  through  the  open¬ 
ing,  h,  at  the  back  of  the  fan-box.  Fig.  6  likewife  exhi¬ 
bits  a  method  of  tightening  the  bands  by  ftiifting  the 
centre  of  the  great  wheel  which  hangs  in  the  Aider,  / ; 
this  Aider,  moving  tipon  the  pivot,  m,  can  be.  raifed  or 
lowered,  and  with  it  the  great  wheel  by  the  wedge,  n,  be¬ 
ing  drawn  backward  or  forward. 

June  2,  1812,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  John  Scam- 
bler  of  Sheffield,  for  gilding  of  needles.  It  loon  appear¬ 
ed,  however,  that  a  gilt  needle  wrou!d  not  work  fo  well 
as  a  well-poliffied  fteel  needle  not  gilt.  The  patentee  thep 
confined  his  gilding  to  the  head  and  eye,  which  he  pre- 
8  K  tended 
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tended  made  the  needle  lefs  liable  to  cut  the  thread ;  but, 
as  the  merely  gilding  a  piece  of  fteel  could  not  be  called  a 
new  invention,  the  patent  was  revoked  in  the  court  oF 
King’s  Bench  on  the  27th  of  July,  1813. 

NEEDLE  ROCK',  a  rock  in  the  Mergui  Archipelago, 
about  half  a  mile  north-weft  of  Cat  Ifland. 

NEE'DLE-WORK,  J'.  The  bufinefs  of  a  fempftrefs. 
Embroidery  by  the  needle. — In  a  curious  brede  of  needle* 
work,  one  colour  falls  away  by  fuch  juft  degrees,  and  an¬ 
other  rifes  fo  infenfibly,  that  we  lee  the  variety  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  diftinguilh  the  total  vanilhing  of  the  one 
from  the  firft  appearance  of  the  other.  Addifon. 

NEE'DLEFUL,  J\  As  much  thread  as  is  generally  put 
at  one  time  in  the  needle. 

NEE'DLES  (The),  rocks  in  the  Englilh  Channel,  near 
the  weftern  extremity  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  There  were 
formerly  three  of  thefe  rocks ;  but,  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  tailed:  of  them,  called  Lot's  Wife, 
which  rofe  120  feet  above  low- water  mark,  and  in  its 
lhape  refembling  a  needle,  being  undermined  by  the  con- 
ftant  efforts  of  the  waves,  overfet,  and  totally  dilappeared. 
Lat.  50.  44.  N.  Ion.  1.  33.  N. 

NEE'DLESS,  adj.  Unneceffary  ;  not  requifite. — Would 
not  thefe  be  great  and  needlefs  abatements  of  their  happi- 
nefs,  if  it  were  confined  within  the  compafs  of  this  life 
only  ?  Atterbury. 

This  fudden  ftab  of  rancour  I  mifdoubt ; 

Pray  God,  I  fay,  I  prove  a  needlefs  coward. 

Shahefpeare,  Rich.  III. 

Not  wanting.  Out  of  ufe. 

For  his  weeping  in  the  needlefs  ftream, 

Poor  dear,  quoth  he,  thou  mak’ft  a  teftament 

As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  fum  of  more 

To  that  which  had  too  much.  S/ialiefp.  As  you  like  it. 

NEE'DLESSLY,  ado.  Unnecelfarily ;  without  need. — 
The  conlequences  whereof  have  been  to  render  languages 
more  difficult  to  be  learnt,  and  needlefsly  to  advance  or¬ 
thography  into  a  troublefome  and  laborious  art.  Holder's 
Eletn.  of  Speech. 

N EE'DLESSNESS,  f.  Unneceffarinefs.  To  explain  St. 
Paul’s  Epiftles,  after  fo  great  a  train  of  expofitors,  might 
feem  cenfurablefor  its  needle  If nefs,  did  not  daily  examples 
of  pious  and  learned  men  jultify  it.  Locke. 

NEE'DMENT,  J\  Something  neceflary: 

Behind 

His  fcrip  did  hang,  in  which  his  needments  he  did  bind. 

SpenJ'er,  F.  Q. 

NEEDS,  ado.  [nebey,  Saxon,  unwilling.  Johnfon. — It 
is  merely  need  is,  ufed  parenthetically.  H.  Tooke.~\  Necef- 
farily;  by  compulfion  ;  indifpenfably. — Another  being 
elefted,  and  his  ambaffadours  returned,  he  would  needs 
know  the  caufe  of  his  repulfe.  Davies. — To  fay  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  nature  mult  needs  be  fuch  as  philofophy  makes 
them,  is  to  let  bounds  to  Omnipotence.  Glanville. — I  muft 
needs  after  him,  madam,  with  my  ietter.  Shahefpeare. 

■  I  pel-ceive 

Thy  mortal  fight  to  fail :  objefts  divine 
M u ft  needs  impair,  and  weary,  human  lenfe.  Milton,  P.L. 

I  have  affairs  below, 

Which  I  muft  needs  difpatch  before  I  go.  Dryden. 

NEEDSO'RE  POINT,  a  cape  of  England,  on  the 
coaft  of  Hamplhire :  four  miles  weft-north- weft  of  Cowes. 

NEEDUMARAN',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car¬ 
natic  :  fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Nattam. 

NEE'DWOOD  FOR'EST,  an  extenfive  diftriCt  of 
wood-land,  in  the  county  of  Stafford.  It  anciently  formed 
a  portion  of  the  property  of  the  dukes  of  Lancafter,  in 
whofe  right  i  has  belonged  to  the  Englilh  monarchs  for 
feveral  centuries.  It  is  divided  into  the  four  wards  of 
Marchington,  Yoxali,  Barton,  and  Tutbury,  each  of 
them  containing  about  five  miles  in  compafs,  exclufive  of 
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Uttoxeter-wood,  Boughay,  &c.  The  afpeCl  of  this  foreft 
is  finely  varied  with  hill  and  dale  ;  and,  more  particularly 
towards  its  northern  parts,  exhibits  a  ieries  of  deep  glens*, 
inclofed  by  fteep  and  rugged  precipices,  covered  with  a 
profulion  of  trees.  According  to  a  furvey  made  in  1765, 
this  foreft  extends  from  the  confines  of  Hanbury  to  Yox¬ 
ali,  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  river  Trent,  and 
comprifes  9920  acres  of  land,  of  which  about  1000  acres 
contain  oak-trees  of  full  growth  and  fize.  Among  thefe 
is  the  Swilcar  oak,  perhaps  the  moft  majeftic  tree  in 
England,  which  is  fuppofedTo  have  ftood  upwards  of  fix 
hundred  years.  There  were  formerly  eight  parks  empaled 
within  the  ring  of  this  foreft.  The  officers  are  a  lieute¬ 
nant  and  chief  ranger,  affifted  by  a  deputy,  fourlieute- 
nants,  four  keepers,  and  an  axe-bearer.  A  court  is  ftill 
held  every  year  by  the  king’s  fteward  of  the  honour  of 
Tutbury,  in  which  Needwood  is  included,  when  a  jury 
of  twenty-four  perfons,  refident  within  the  jurifdi&ion, 
prefent  and  amerce  all  perfons  guilty  of  “  encroaching  on 
the  foreft,  or  committing  offences  in  vert  or  venifon.” 
Some  part  of  the  foreft  has  been  lately  inclofed  for  culti¬ 
vation. 

NEE'DY,  adj.  Poor  ;  neceffitous ;  diftreffed  by  poverty. 
— We  bring  into  the  world  a  poor  needy  uncertain  life, 
ffiort  at  the  longeft,  and  unquiet  at  the  beft.  Temple. — • 
To  relieve  the  needy,  and  comfort  the  afflicted,  are  duties 
that  fall  in  our  way  every  day.  AddiJ'on. 

In  his  needy  ffiop  a  tortoife  hung. 

An  alligator  fluff’d,  and  other  fkins 

Of  ill-fhap’d  fifties.  ShaheJ'peare' s  Rom.  and  Jul, 

Nuptials  of  form,  ofintereft,  or  of  ftate, 

Thofe  feeds  of  pride  are  fruitful  in  debate  : 

Let  happy  men  for  generous  love  declare, 

And  choofe  the  needy  virgin,  chafte  and  fair.  Granville - 

NEEFS  (Peter),  a  painter  of  fingular  eminence  in  one 
particular  branch  of  the  art,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  pro¬ 
bably  about  1 570,  and  was  a  fcholar  of  Henry  Steenwyck, 
who  excelled  as  an  architectural  painter.  Imitating  the 
manner  of  his  matter,  Neefs  reprefented  the  infides  of 
churches  and  convents,  efpecially  thofe  in  the  Gothic 
ftyle,  with  fuch  minute  and  laborious  exaCtnefs  of  detail, 
and  fuch  truth  of  perfpeCtive,  neatnefs  of  finifhing,  and 
judicious  difpofition  of  lights,  that  his  pieces  were  the 
objeCts  of  univerfal  admiration,  and  are  ftill  unrivalled. 
The  beft  of  them  have  a  bright  and  clear  colouring,  in 
which  refpeCt  they  excel  the  works  of  his  matter,  which 
are  too  much  upon  the  dark-brown  tint.  He  drew  figures 
but  indifferently,  and  frequently  borrowed  the  pencil  of 
Breughel  and  Teniers  for  that  purpofe,  which  gave  his 
pictures  an  additional  value.  He  died  in  1651. 

His  fon,  Peter  Neefs  the  Young',  was  an  artift  in  the  fame 
line,  but  of  much  inferior  excellence.  Pilhington. 

NEEFS  (James),  a  Dutch  engraver,  was  born  at  An¬ 
twerp  in  1 6 30,  and  was  probably  related  to  the  preceding. 
He  worked  principally  with  the  graver,  and  handled  it 
with  great  facility.  He  drew  the  human  figure  with  fome 
degree  of  correCtnefs,  but  in  a  mannered  ftyle.  The  cha¬ 
racters  which  he  has  given  to  the  heads  of  his  figures, 
efpecially  when  they  required  alfo  an  animated  expreffion, 
is  often  exaggerated.  He  engraved  both  portrait  and 
hiftory  j  and  his  beft  works,  though  faulty  in  the  above 
refpeCts,  have  much  merit  on  the  whole. 

NEEHEEKOW,  or  Oneehow,  one  of  the  Sandwich 
Ifiands,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  containing  about 
10,000  inhabitants :  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Atooi.  The 
anchoring-place  is  laid  down  in  lat.  21.  50.  N.  Ion.  160^ 
15.  W. 

NEEKAL'LA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baglana :  tea 
miles  eaft  of  Naderbar. 

NEEL,  ,/.'  [iiael,  icel.  naael,  Dan.]  A  needle.  Written 
alfo  neelcl  and  neld. 

Thefe  and  ill  lucke  together 

Have  ftacke  away  my  dear  neele,  Gatnm .  Gurton's  Needle . 

Shg 
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She  with  her  neele  compofes 
Nature’s  own  ftiape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch,  or  berry. 

SkalieJ'peare. 

Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change, 

Their  neelcls  to  lances.  Shakefpeare's  K.Joltn. 

For  thee  fit  weapons  were 

Thy  neld  and  fpindle,  not  a  fword  and  fpear.  Fairfax. 

NEELAG'HERY,  a  fort  of  the  Myfore,  deftroyed  by 
the  Britifh  in  1791  :  four  miles  from  Oodeadurgam. 

NEELGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Orifia:  nine 
miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Balafore. 

NEELGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda  : 
twenty-four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Combamet. 

NEELS  (Nicholas),  a  learned  dominican  monk,  was.  a 
native  of  Campenhout  in  Brabant,  where  he  was  born  in 
the  year  1 540.  He  embraced  the  monaftic  life  in  the  year 
1558  ;  and,  after  he  had  finifhed  his  prefcribed  courfe  of 
academic  itudies,  taught  divinity  in  the  feminaries  be¬ 
longing  to  his  order,  and  officiated  as  a  preacher  with 
great  reputation.  He  was  a  good  Greek  and  Hebrew 
icholar,  and  poflefled  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Scriptures,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  displayed  with  advan¬ 
tage  in  various  difputes  with  the  Calvinifts.  The  fupe- 
riority  of  his  acquirements  in  thefe  branches  of  learning, 
occafioned  his  being  fent  to  Ghent  in  1577,  to  oppofe  the 
progrefs  of  proteftantifm  in  that  city;  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  he  preached  every  day,  alternately  endeavouring  to 
defend  fome  leading  point  in  the  catholic  creed,  and  to 
impugn  lome  principal  tenet  of  the  reformed  church. 
But,  the  proteftant  party  having  acquired  an  afcendancy 
in  that  city,  he  and  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  popifh 
caufe  w’ere  banifhed  from  it  during  the  following  year.  In 
1584,  he  was  appointed  provincial  of  Low’er  Germany  ;  and 
occupied  thatpoft  till  his  death  in  1600,  when  he  was  fixty 
yearS’ of  age.  He  was  the  author  of  Commentaries,  in  the 
Latin  language,  on  the  book  of  Genefis,  the  Song  of 
Songs,  the  Epiltles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Apocalypfe,  &c. 
Moreri. 

NEEM  ASTEEN',  f.  [Hindooftanee  ]  An  upper  robe 
with  half-fleeves,  commonly  made  of  gold  or  filver  tiflue. 

NEEMCIJR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  :  fifteen 
miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Kairabad.  Lat.  27.  20.  Ion. 
81.  E. 

NEEMDAR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Agra :  thirteen 
miles  eaft  of  Kerowly. 

NEE'MLA,  a  tovrn  of  Candahar,  on  the  Kameh  :  fifty 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cabul. 

NEEM'TUK  KER'M,  [Indian.]  Occafional  worffiip 
for  holyda-ys  in  Hindooftan  ;  and  the  performance  of  the 
dan  and  of  the  feradeh,  during  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and 
moon.  Roberts' s  Ind.  doff. 

NEENEE'VA,  one  of  the  fmaller  Friendly  Iflands  : 
twenty-eight  miles  north-north-eall  of  Annamooka.  Lat. 
19.47.  S.  Ion.  1 85.  22.  E. 

NEE'NY,  a  town  of  Algiers :  ten  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft 
of  Baggai. 

NEETO,  a  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifle  of  Celebes. 
Lat.  3.  50.  S.  Ion.  120.  E. 

NEER,  a  river  of  Brabant,  which  runs  into  the  Meufe 
fix  miles  below  Ruremond. 

NEER  (Arnold  Vander),  a  landfcape  painter,  who 
was  born  at  Amfterdam  in  1619.  His  fubjefts  are  gene¬ 
rally  chofen  from  among  the  lcenes  of  the  Low  Countries. 
A  village,  or  a  few  houles  upon  the  banks  of  a  canal  or 
river;  fuch  a  collection  of  forms  as  the  eye  of  tafte  alone 
can  combine  agreeably,  by  a  beautiful  dillribution  of  Iky, 
of  light  and  dark  clouds,  and  refleftions  in  the  water; 
Vander  Neer  never  failed  toprefent  with  a  pleafing  afpeCl : 
and  he  executed  his  works,  w’hich  are  generally  very 
fmall,  with  great  brilliancy  and  neatnefs  of  pencilling. 
Very  frequently  his  effeCls  are  chofen  by  moonlight; 
whofe  partial  gleams,  breaking  the  formality  of  the  canals, 
he  imitated  molt  beautifully.  Owing  to  the  fimplicity  of 
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his  manner,  and  his  painting  very  thin,  his  pictures  are 
now  feldom  found  uninjured  ;  when  they  are  pure  and 
well  chofen,  they  are  very  valuable.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  fixty-four,  and  left  a  (on,  Eg  Ion  Hendrick  Vander  Neer, 
who  praftifed  the  art  of  painting  in  various  branches  with 
confiderable  fuccefs.  His  portrait,  painted  by  himfelf,  is 
among  thofe  that  adorn  the  gallery  of  Florence.  He  lived 
till  the  year  1703,  dying  at  the  age  of  fixty. 

NE’ER,  [for  never. ] 

It  appears  I  am  no  horfe, 

That  I  can  argue  and  difeourfe  ; 

Have  but  two  legs,  and  ne'er  a  tail.  Hadibras. 

NEERBUD'DA.  See  Nerbuddah. 

NEERCAS'SEL  (John  de),  a  celebrated  Dutch  catholic 
prelate,  was  born  at  Gorcum,  in  the  year  1626.  He  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  at 
Paris  ;  and,  after  diftinguilhing  himfelf  for  feveral  years 
by  his  lectures  on  philofophy  and  divinity  in  their  femi¬ 
naries,  was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Utrecht,  and 
appointed  apoftolic  provincial  in  Holland  and  the  other 
united  provinces.  In  the  year  1662,  the  chapter  of 
Utrecht  having  loll  their  archbiihop,  elefted  Neercaflel  to 
that  dignity;  but  pope  Alexander  VII.  intimated  his 
pleafure  that  the  vacant  fee  (hould  be  filled  by  the  abbe 
Catz,  dean  of  the  chapter  of  Haarlem.  The  two  compe¬ 
titors,  being  alike  friends  to  peace,  agreed  to  compromife 
the  matter,  by  dividing  the  epilcopal  labours ;  and  that 
Catz  fhould  govern  the  diocefe  of  Haarlem,  under  the  title 
of  Archbiihop  of  Philippi,  while  Neercaflel  lliould  prefide 
over  the  diocefe  of  Utrecht,  with  the  title  of  Biffiop  of 
Caftoria.  This  arrangement  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  papal  nuncio  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Catz,  Neercaflel 
remained  foie  bifliop  of  all  the  Dutch  catholics  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  zeal  aiid  affiduity  in  difeharg- 
ing  the  functions  of  this  poll  were  unwearied  ;  and  he  fell 
a  lacrifice  to  the  fatigue  occafioned  by  his  exertions  atZwol, 
in  1686,  when  he  was  at  the  age  of  fixty.  The  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  faithful  paltoral  labours,  and  of  the  exemplary 
virtues  of  this  prelate,  was  long  fondly  cherilhed  by  the 
catholics  of  Holland.  He  was  the  author  of  three  treatifes 
in  Latin,  which  are  held  in  high  efteem  by  the  members  of 
his  communion.  1.  TraClatus  de  LeCtione  Scripturarum, 
in  quo  Proteftantium  eas  Legendi  praxis  refellitur,  Ca- 
tholicorum  vero  ftabilitur ;  167 7,  nmo.  accompanied 
with  a  diflertation  De  Interprete  Scripturarum.  2.  On 
the  Worffiip  of  the  Saints,  and  particularly  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  in  a  large  octavo  volume.  Both  thefe  pieces  were 
tranflated  into  French,  by  M.  le  Roy,  abbe  de  Haute-Fon- 
taine,  and  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception  among 
the  French  catholics.  3.  Amor  Pcenitens,  &c.  a  dilcourle 
on  love  to  God,  as  exercifed  in  the  facrament  of  penance ; 
the  mod  complete  edition  of  which  was  publilhed  by  him 
in  1684,  in  2  vols.  nmo.  It  was  cenfured  by  pope  Alex¬ 
ander  VII.  and  prohibited  by  a  decree  of  the  facred  con¬ 
gregation.  The  Jefuits  alfo  endeavoured,  though  without 
fuccefs,  to  obtain  a  formal  condemnation  of  it  from  In¬ 
nocent  XI.  A  French  verfion  of  this  work  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  1741,  in  3  vols.  121110.  4.  The  authorlike- 
wile  publilhed  iome  Palloral  Letters.  Moreri. 

NEER'DA.  See  Naarda,  p.498. 

NEERIVIUL',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad : 
feventy  miles  north  of  Warangoie,  and  thirty-five  fouth- 
eaft  of  Mahur.  Lat.  19.  5.  N.  Ion.  79.  5.  E. 

NEER'SEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Roer,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Creveldt.  The  place  contains  608,  and  the  canton  21,661, 
inhabitants. 

NEERWIN'DE,  or  Neerwinden,  a  village  of  Brabant ; 
fixteen  miles  eaft  of  Louvain. 

NEE'SDON,  a  village  in  Middlefex,  three  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Harrow  on  the  Hill. 

To  NEESE,  v.  n.  [mej'en,  Sax.  from  nasye,  the  nole.] 
To  fneefe ;  to  difeharge  flatulencies  by  the  note.  Ufed  in 
Scotland,  and  in  the  north  of  England. — He  went  up  and 
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ftretched  himfelf  upon  him ;  and  the  child  neefecl  feven 
times;  and  opened  his  eyes,  i  King's,  iv.  35. — How  apt 
our  nature  is  to  catch  and  propagate  the  infection  of  a 
fuperftitious  tradition,  may  appearfrom  that  ancient  and 
modern  ufage  of  praying  for  a  perfon  upon  neezing,  the 
vulgar  prefages  confequent  to  the  approach  ofanyftrange 
fifli  to  our  fliore,  the  regarding  of  any  cafual  (tops  and 
breaches  in  any  known  fivers,  any  odd  noii'es,  etc.  Spencer 
on  Prodigies. 

The  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  Ioffe; 

And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  necze,  and  fwear 
A  merrier  hour  Was  never  wafted  there.  Shah'efpeare. 

NEE'SE-WORT,  or  Sneeze-wort.  See  Achillea. 

NEE'SING,  f.  The  aft  of  fneezing;  fternutation. — By 
his  ncefings  a  light  doth  thine,  and  his  eyes  are  like  the 
eye-lids  of  the  morning.  Job,  xli.  18. 

You  fummer  neezings  when  the  fun  is  fet, 

That  fill  the  air  with  a  quick  fading  fire, 

Ceafe  from  your  flafhings  !  More's  Philos.  Poems  1647. 

NEESO'LY,  a  town  of  Kindooflan,  in  Oude  :  four  miles 
.north-north-eaft  of  Gooracpour. 

NEE'TA,  a  town  of  Iftria  :  twelve  miles  eaft  ofPedena. 

NEETAMUN'DY,  a  town  of  Bengal:  fixteen  miles 
weft  of  Buyhar. 

NEE'VAL,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic : 
thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Madras,  and  twenty-eight  eaft 
of  Arcot. 

NEF,  J'.  [old  French  ;  from  nave.]  The  body  of  a 
church  ;  the  nave. — The  church  of  St.  Juftina,  by  Palla¬ 
dio,  is  the  moft  handfome,  luminous,  difincumbered, 
building  in  Italy.  The  long  rce/'confifts  of  a  row  of  five 
cupolas,  the  crofs  one  has  on  each  fide  a  ftngle  cupola 
deeper  than  the  others.  Addifon. 

NEFAN'D,  or  Nefan'dous,  adj.  [nefandus,  Lat.]  Not 
to  be  named;  abominable. — Knowing  what  nefand  abo¬ 
minations  arepraftifed.  Sheldon,  Mirr.of  Antichrift,  1616. 
The  prefs  reftrain’d !  nefandous  thought ! 

In  vain  our  fires  have  nobly  fought. 

Green's  Poem  of  the.  Spleen,  1754. 

NEFAN'DOUSNESS,  f.  Wickednefs  beyond  what  is  fit 
to  be  uttered.  Scott. 

NEFA'RIOUS,  adj.  [nefarius,  Latin.]  Wicked,;  abo¬ 
minable. — The  moft  nefarious  baftards  are  they  whom  the 
law  ftiies  inceftuous  baftards,  which  are  begotten  between 
afeendants  and  defeendants,  and  between  collaterals,  as  far 
as  the  divine  prohibition  extends.  Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

NEFA'RIOUSLY,  adv.  Abominably;  wickedly. — 
That  unhallow'ed  villany  nefariovfy  attempted  upon  the 
perfon  of  our  agent.  Milton's  Letters  of  State. 

NEFAS'TUS,  adj.  [Lat.  unlucky  or  inaufpicious.]  The 
Romans  ufed  the  term  nefafti  dies  for  thofe  days  whereon 
it  was  not  allowed  to  adminifter  juftice,  or  hold  courts. 
They  were  fo  called  becaufe,  non fari  licebat,  the  praetor 
was  not  allowed  to  pronounce  the  three  folemn  words  or 
formulas  of  the  law,  Do,dico,  addico ;  I  give,  I  appoint,  I 
adjudge.  Thefe  days  were  diftinguifhed  in  the  calendar 
by  the  letter  N.  for  IXefa/his ;  or  N.  P.  Nefajtus  Prirno, 
when  the  day  w'as  only  nefdftus  in  the  forenoon,  or  firft 
part.  Thefe  days  of  a  mixed  kind  were  called  intercifi. 

NEF'ERN.  See  Nevern. 

NEF'TA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Biledulgerid,  on  the 
Lake  of  Marks,  anciently  called  Negota  :  fixty  miles  foutli 
of  Gafsa.  Lat.  33.  30.  N.  Ion.  8.  E. 

NE'FUS  MUS'CA,  a  town  of  Abyffmia:  ninety  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Gondar. 

NEGA'DA.  See  Anagada,  vol.  i. 

NEGANOO'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Coimbetore  :  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Coimbetore. 

NEGAPATAM',  a  fea-port  town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Tanjore,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel. 
This,  in  the  language  of  the  natives,  fignifies  the  City  of 
Serpents  5  fo  called,  not  only  becaufe  the  country  behind 
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it  is  very  full  offerpents,but  likewife  on  account  of  a  kind 
ol  religious  refpeft  that  is  paid  them  by  the  natives,  who 
look  upon  it  as  a  fort  of  impiety  to  kill  them.  When  the 
Portuguefe  came  into  the  Indies,  this  was  very  little  better 
than  a  ftraggling  village,  or  at  moft  but  an  open  town ;  but 
they,  quickly  perceiving  the  ufes  that  might  be  made  of 
it,  and  more  efpecially  how  conducive  it  would  be  to 
the  fecurity  of  their  trade  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  not  only 
erefted  walls,  but  improved  it  in  other  refpefts  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  it  became  a  fair  and  beautiful  city,  adorned 
with  feveral  fine  churches,  and  a  fuperb  college  belonging 
to  the  Jefuits.  They  held  it  till  they  loft  the  Bland  of 
Ceylon  ;  and  it  then  became  a  place  of  fuch  confequence 
to  the  Dutch,  that  they  praftiled  upon  the  rajah  or  prince 
of  Tanjore,  to  abandon  his  old  allies  the  Portuguefe,  and 
by  his  affiftance  became  mafters  of  it.  The  Portuguefe 
knew  the  value  of  it  too  well  to  part  with  it  eafily,  or  to 
forget  the  lofs  of  it  foon ;  and  therefore  they  made  a  great 
effort  to  recover  it,  in  which  they  fucceeded  ;  but  did  not 
keep  it  long,  for  the  Dutch  were  now  grown  fo  ftrongin 
the  Indies,  and  had  difpoffeffed  the  Portuguefe  of  fo 
many  places,  that  it  was  impoftible  for  them  to  relieve  it 
when  befieged :  this  was  the  reafon  that  the  Dutch  be¬ 
came  mafters  of  it  again.  The  Dutch  fortified  it,  and  kept 
it  till  the  year  1782,  when  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the 
Englifti,  and  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  peace  of  1783. 
The  ftreets  are  broad,  and  the  houfes  convenient,  but 
ancient ;  the  churches  are  handfome,  and  in  the  environs 
are  a  great  number  of  pagodas,  feme  of  which  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  tafte,  and  rich;  others  mean  and  dirty.  It 
is  at  this  time  a  place  of  very  great  trade,  though  the 
port  is  not  extraordinary,  and  almoft  all  the  different 
nations  in  the  Indies,  Moors,  Indians,  and  Armenians, 
are  here  fettled,  and  trade,  under  the  proteftion  of  the 
fort:  42  miles  eaft  of  Tanjore,  and  i5ofouth  of  Madras. 
Lat.  10.  46.  N.  Ion.  79.  55.  E. 

NEGAPAT'LA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car¬ 
natic  :  thirty  miles  north-north-weft  of  Bomrauzepollam. 

NE'GAR  PAR'KAR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Cutch : 
ninety-three  miles  weft  of  Radunpour. 

NEGA'RA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Iferneo,  and  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  kingdom  of  Banjat  Maffim,  fituated  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  a  large  river,  which  runs  into  the  fea  :  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  fea,  and  fixty  north  from  the  town  of  Ban- 
jar  Maffim. 

NEGA'TION,  f.  [negatio,  Lat.]  Denial;  the  contrary 
to  affirmation. — Our  affertions  and  negations  fhould  be  yea 
and  nay,  for  whatfoever  is  more  than  thefe  is  fin.  Rogers. 
— Defcription  by  denial,  orexclufion,  or  exception. — Ne¬ 
gation  is  the  abfence  of  that  which  does  not  naturally  be¬ 
long  to  the  thing  We  are  fpeaking  of,  or  which  has  no 
right,  obligation,  or  neceflity,  to  be  prefent  with  it;  as 
when  we  fay  a  ftone  is  inanimate,  or  blind,  or  deaf. 
Watts's  Logick. — Chance  fignifies,  that  all  events  called 
cafual,  among  inanimate  bodies,  are  mechanically  and 
naturally  produced  according  to  the  determinate  figures, 
textures,  and  motions,  of,  thofe  bodies;  with  this  only  ne¬ 
gation,  that  thofe  inanimate  bodies  are  not  confcious  of 
their  own  operations.  Bentley. — Argument  drawn  from 
denial. — It  may  be  proved  in  the  way  of  negation,  that 
they  came  not  from  Europe,  as  having  no  remainder  of 
the  arts,  learning,  and  civilities,  of  it.  Heylin. 

NEGATIVE,  adj.  [negatif,  Fr.  negations,  Lat.]  Deny¬ 
ing  ;  contrary  to  affirmative : 

If  thou  wilt  confefs, 

Or  elfe  be  impudently  negative, 

To  have  nor  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  thought.  Shahefpeare. 

Implying  onlv  the  abfence  of  fomething;  not  pofitive; 
privative. — There  is  another  way  of  denying  Chrift  with 
our  mouths,  which  is  negative,  when  we  do  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  and  confefs  him.  South.— Confider  the  neceffary 
connexion  that  is  between  the  negative  and  pofitive  part 
of  our  duty.  Tillotfon.— Having  the  power  to  withhold, 
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though  not  to  compel. — Denying  me  any  power  of  a 
negative  voice  as  king,  they  are  not  afhamed  to  feck  to 
deprive  me  of  the  liberty  of  ufing  my  reafon  with  a  good 
confcience.  King  Charles. 

NEG'ATIVE,  I'.  A  proportion  by  which  fomething  is 
denied. — Of  negatives  we  have  the  lealt  certainty  ;  they  are 
nfuslly  liardeft,  and  many  times  impoffible,  to  be  proved. 
Tillotfon. — A  particle  of  denial ;  as,  not : 

A  purer  fubftance  is  defin’d 

But  by  an  heap  of  negatives  combin’d; 

Aik  what  a  fpirit  is,  you’ll  hear  them  cry, 

It  hath  no  matter,  no  mortality.  Cleaveland. 

To  NEG'ATIVE,  v.  a.  To  difmifs  by  negation. — The 
propofal  was  negatived  by  a  final!  majority.  Andrews's 
Anecd. 

NEG'ATIVELY,  adv.  With  denial;  in  the  form  of  de¬ 
nial  ;  not  affirmatively. — When  I  alked  him  whether  he 
had  not  drunk  at  all  ?  he  anfwered  negatively.  Boyle. — - 
In  form  of  lpeech  implying  the  abfence  of  fomething. — 
The  fathers  draw  arguments  from  the  Scripture  negatively 
in  reproof  of  that  which  is  evil;  Scriptures  teach  it  not, 
avoid  it  therefore.  Hooker. — To  this  I -Avail  fugged  fome- 
thing  by  way  of  anfwer,  both  negatively  and  pofitively. 
Wilkins. — I  (hall  (hew  what  this  image  of  God  in  man  is, 
negatively,  by  (hewing  wherein  it  does  not  confiit;  and 
pofitively,  by  (hewing  wherein  it  does.  South. 

NEGATORY,  adj.  [ negatoire ,  Fr.]  Belonging  to  ne¬ 
gation.  Cotgrave ,  and  Sherwood. 

NEGATE,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  :  four  miles 
fputh-fouth-weft  of  Rack&jfburg. 

NE'GELSTADT,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Thuringia  :  ten 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Muhlhaufen. 

NE'GEM,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedsjas : 
thirty  miles  weft  of  Giorafh. 

NEGESABAD',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak :  twenty  miles  north-welt  of  Ifpahan. 

NEG'GADE.  See  Neickade. 

NEG'ILA,  a  tolerably  well-built  town,  or  rather  vil¬ 
lage,  of  Egypt,,  on  the  eaft  bank  of  the  Nile,  within  one 
mile  of  Zaira. 

NEG'INOTH,  j.  A  Hebrew  word  which  occurs  in  the 
titles  of  fome  of  the  Pfalnvs,  as  Pf.  lxvii.  It  fignifies 
“  ftringed  inftruments  of  rnufic,  to  be  played  on  by  the 
fingers  of  women  muficians;”  and  the  titles  of  thefe 
pfalms,  where  this  word  is  found,  may  be  thus  tranllated, 
“  A  Pfidm  of  David  to  the  mafter  of  mufic  who  prefides 
over  the  ftringed  inftruments.”  Brown's  Did.  of  the  Bible. 

NEG'KO,  the  name  of  a  clafs  of  iflands  in  the  Eafterri 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  Kamtfchatka  and  America,  con¬ 
taining  the  fixteen  that  are  called  Andreanof skie  Iflands ; 
which  in  a  general  view  may  be  regarded  as  the  fame  with 
the  Fox  Iflands,  being  the  weftern  part  of  the  fame  range  ; 
or  the  Andrenovian  Ides,  in  a  lftore  limited  fenfe,  may  be 
confidered  as  forming  a  group  of  fixteen  or  more  ides, 
about  500  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Beering’s  Ifiand. 
Thefe,  in  both  refpeCls,  are  a  kind  of  elongation  of  the 
American  promontory  of  Alafka  ;  and  in  the  mod  recent 
maps  ofRuffia  they  are  comprehended  under  one  general 
name  of  Aleutian  ides. 

NEGOIES'ZTI,  a  town  of  Walachia,  on  the  Artifch  : 
twenty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Buchareft. 

.  To  NEGLEC'T,  v.  a.  [ negle£lus ,  Lat.]  To  omit  by 
careleffncfs. — Where  honour  due  and  reverence  none 
negleds.  Milton's  P.  L. — To  treat  with  fcornful  heedleff- 
Uefs. — If  he  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church. 
St.  Matthew. 

This  my  long  differing,  and  my  day  of  grace, 

Thofe  who  neglect  and  (corn  (hall  never  tafte.  Milton. 
To  poltpone; 

I  have  been  long  a  deeper;  but  I  truft 
My  abfence  doth  ncgl,  el  no  great  defign. 

Which  by  my  prefence  might  have  been  concluded. 

Shakejpcare . 
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NEGLEC'T,  f.  [ negleSus ,  Lat.]  Inftance  of  inatten 
tion.  Carelefs  treatment ;  fcornful  inattention. — I  have 
perceived  a  mod  faint  negled  of  late,  which  I  have  rather 
blamed  as  my  own  jealous  curiofity,  than  as  a  very  pre¬ 
tence  or  purpofe  of  unkindnefs.  Shaluj'pcare's  K.  Lear. — 
Negligence;  frequency  of  negieCl : 

Age  breeds  neglect  in  all,  and  actions 
Remote  in  time,  like  things  remote  in  place, 

Are  not  beheld  at  half  their  greatnefs.  Denham. 

State  of  being  unregarded  : 

Refcue  my  poor  remains  from  vile  ncgleB, 

With  virgin  honours  let  my  herfe  be  deck’f.  Prior. 

NEGLEC'TER,  f.  One  who  negleCls. — Chfiftianity 
has  backed  all  its  precepts  with  eternal  life,  and  eternal 
death,  to  the  performers  or  neg  letters  of  them.  South. 

NEGLECT'FUL,  adj.  Heedlefs  ;  carelefs  ;  inattentive : 
with  of. — Though  the  Romans  had  no  great  genius  for 
trade,  yet  they  were  not  entirely  neglectful  of  it.  Arbuth- 
not  on  Coins.— Treating  with  indifference. — If  the  father 
carefs  them  when  they  do  well,  (hew  a  cold  and  neglettful 
countenance  to  them  upon  doing  ill,  it  will  make  them 
fenfible  of  the  difference.  Locke  on  Education. 

NEGLECT'FULLY,  adv .  With  heedlefs  inattention; 
carelefs  indifference.  Not  ufed. 

NEGLEC'I 'INGLY,  adv.  Carelefsly;  inattentively: 

I  then,  all  finarting  with  my  wounds,  being  cold, 

Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience 
To  be  fo  pelter’d  with  a  popinjay, 

Anfwer’d  neglettingly,  I  know  not  what.  Shahefpeare. 

NEGLEC'T  ION,  f.  The  (late  of  being  negligent: 
Sleeping  neglettion  doth  betray  to  lofs 
The  conquefts  of  our  fcarce-cold  conqueror.  Shahefpeare. 

NEGLEC'TIVE,  adj.  Inattentive  to ;  regardlefs  of. — 
An  abfolute  forbearance,  and  neglettive  forgetfulnefs  of 
all  earthly  comforts.  Bp.  Hall's  Remains. — It  is  a  wonder 
they  (hould  be  lo  neglettive  of  their  own  children.  Fuller's 
Holy  War,  p.  20s.— I  wanted  not  probabilities  fufficient 
to  raife  jealoufies  in  any  king’s  heart,  not  wholly  llupid, 
and  neglettive  of  the  publick  peace.  King  Charles. 

NEGLIGE'E, /l  [French.]  A  fort  of  faffiionable  gown, 
which  the  ladies. continued  to  wear  in  the  early  part  of 
the  prefent  reign. — He  fancied  twenty  Cupids  prepared 
for  execution  in  every  folding  of  her  white  negligee. 
Goldfmith's  Effays. — The  (lory  is  an  antique  ftatue  painted 
white  and  red,  (ringed  and  dreffed  in  a  negligee  made  by  a 
Yorkffiire  mantua-maker.  Gray's  Letters. 

NEG'LIGENCE,  f.  [Fr.  from  negligcntia,  Latin.]  Ha¬ 
bit  of  omitting  by  heedieffnefs,  or  of  acting  carelefsly. — 
By  a  thorough  contempt  of  little  excellencies,  he  is  per¬ 
fectly  mafter  of  them.  This  temper  of  mind  leaves  him 
under  no  neceffity  of  ftudying  his  air ;  and  he  has  this 
peculiar  diftinCtion,  that  his  negligence,  is  unaffected. 
Spectator. — Inftance  of  negleCt : 

She  let  it  drop  by  negligence ; 

And,  to  the  advantage,  I  being  here,  took’t  up.  Shakefp. 

NEG'LIGENT,  adj.  Carelefs;  heedlefs ;  habitually  in¬ 
attentive. — My  Ions,  be  not  now  negligent;  for  the  Lord 
hath  chofen  you  to  Hand  before  him.  2  Citron,  xxix,  n. — 
Carelefs  of  any  particular :  with  of  before  a  noun. — Her 
daughters  lee  her  great  zeal  for  religion;  but  then  they 
lee  an  equal  earneftnefs  for  ail  forts  of  finery.  They  lee 
(he  is  not  negligent  of  her  devotion  ;  but  then  they  fee  her 
more  careful  to  preferve  her  complexion.  Law. —  We  have 
been  negligent  in  not- hearing  his  voice.  Baruch,  i.  19. — 
Scorniully  regardlefs: 

Let  ltubborn  pride  poffefs  thee  long, 

And  be  thou  negligent  of  fame  ; 

With  ev’ry  mule  to  grace  thy  fong. 

May’ll  thou  defpife  a  poet’s  name.  Swift's  MiJ'cel. 

■  3  i,  NEG'LIGENTLY, 
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NEGLIGENTLY,  adv.  Csrelefsly;  heedlefsly;  with¬ 
out  exaftnefs. — I^Tefts  have  voluntary  motion,  and  there¬ 
fore  imagination  ;  and,  whereas  fome  of  the  ancients  have 
faid  that  their  motion  is  indeterminate,  and  their  imagi¬ 
nation  indefinite,  it  is  negligently  obferved  ;  for  ants  go 
right  forwards  to  their  hills,  and  bees  know  the  way  to 
their  hives.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hifi. 

■Of  all  our  elder  plays, 

This  and  Philafler  have  the  loudell  fame; 

Great  are  their  faults,  and  glorious  is  their  flame. 

In  both  our  Englifh  genius  is  ex'preft. 

Lofty  and  bold,  but  negligently  drefl.  Waller. 

With  fcornful  inattention. 

NEGO'CE,  f.  [French,  from  negotium,  Lat.]  Bufinefs; 
trade;  management  of  affairs.  Scott. 

NEGOTIABLE,  See.  See  Negotiable,  &c. 

NEGOM'BO,  or  Nigumbo,  the  largeft  village  in  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  containing,  for  its  fize,  the  greateft 
number  of  inhabitants  ;  built  by  the  Portuguefe,  and 
taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch.  It  is  fituated  on  the 
lea-coaft  in  a  liighly-pifturefque  fpot,  accounted  one  of 
the  healthieft  in  the  ifland  ;  twenty-four  miles  north  of 
Columbo.  Many  Dutch  refide  in  this  place,  on  account 
of  the  pleafantnefs  and  falubrity  of  its  fituation  ;  and 
warehoufes  arid  gardens  are  fcattered  up  and  down  in 
delightful  groves  of  cocoa-nut  and  other  trees.  The 
Dutch  built  a  fort  here  for  the  protection  of  the  cinna¬ 
mon-cutters,  as  a  confiderable  quantity  of  that  fpice 
grows  in  the  adjacent  diftriC.  Store-houfes  are  alfo 
eredled  in  the  fort,  where  the  cinnamon,  after  being  dried, 
is  lodged,  till  an  opportunity  is  offered  for  conveying  it 
to  Columbo.  This  cinnamon  is  reckoned  equal  in  qua¬ 
lity  to  any  in  the  ifland.  The  fort  is  not  ftrong,  but  is 
well  defended  ;  and  wfithin  it  are  three  long  rows  of  build¬ 
ings,  which  ferve  for  barracks  to  the  troops,  and  for  flore- 
houfes  to  the  cinnamon.  The  command  is  given  to  a 
field-officer,  who  a<5ts  as  prefident  of  the  Landraed,  or 
civil  court,  appointed  to  hear  and  determine  differences 
among  the  natives,  and  take  cognizance  of  the  crimes 
cornmitted  within  this  diflridt.  Thefe  civil  courts  exifted 
under  the  Dutch,  and  have  been  eflabliflied  by  governor 
North  at  all  the  military  polls  and  commands  round  the 
ifland. 

Negombo  is  very  advantageoufly  fituated  for  carrying 
on  inland  trade,  particularly  with  Columbo  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  as  a  branch  of  the  Mulivaddy  here  runs  into 
the  lea.  At  the  mouth  cf  it  is  a  fmall  harbour,  where 
Hoops  and  other  fmall  veffels  often  put  in  and  land  their 
cargoes,  which  are  afterwards  conveyed  up  the  Mulivaddy, 
and  then,  by  canals  which  communicate  with  it,  to  the 
lake  which  fkircs  the  town  of  Columbo.  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  articles  exported  by  the  inland  communications 
conlifts  of  fiflt:  this  trade  is  confidered  as  the  property  of 
government,  and  is  annually  farmed  out  for  feveral  thou- 
fand  rupees.  A  Moor,  or  Malabar,  is  ufually  the  farmer, 
wdio  is  allowed  to  difpofe  of  the  fifti  caught  here;  and  he 
employs  all  the  boats  belonging  to  the  place.  The  peo¬ 
ple  employed  are  compelled,  by  the  authority  of  govern¬ 
ment,  to  fifh  every  day,  when  the  weather  permits,  Sun¬ 
days  and  particular  feftivals  excepted.  The  fiflt,  as  foon 
as  caught,  are  put  into  boats,  conveyed  by  the  rivers  and 
canals  during  the  night,  and  fold  in  the  bazaars  next 
morning.  The  fifltermen  go  into  the  water  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  thighs,  carrying  in  their  hands  a  round 
bafket,  of  a  conical  form,  refentbling  our  wire  rat-traps 
without  the  bottom.  This  they  plunge  dowm  into  the 
water  as  far  as  the  mud.  They  foon  find  whether  they 
have  caught  a  fifli  by  its  beating  againll  the  fides  of  the 
balket;  and,  when  this  is  the  cafe,  they  thruft  down 
their  arm  through  the  hole  at  the  top  and  take  hold  of  it. 
They  firing  the  fifh,  as  they  catch  them,  on  a  piece  of 
rattan  or  bamboo,  which  is  faflened  round  their  waifl. 
While  the  operation  of  plunging  the  baficet  is  continued, 
other  perfons"  are  employed  in-  fplafhing  the  water  all 
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around,  in  order  to  make  the  fiflt  go  towards  the  bafket. 
Befides  the  produce  of  the  fifheries,  other  forts  of  traffic 
are  carried  on  at  Negombo  to  a  confiderable  amount. 
The  inhabitants  confifl  of  Moors,  Malabars,  and  Indian- 
Portuguefe.  The  Englifh  landed  at  Negombo  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  1796,  and  made  themfelves  mailers  of  it  without 
oppofition  ;  and  the  whole  ifland  of  Ceylon  was  confirmed 
to  us  by  the  peace  of  Amiens.  Lat.  7.1a.  N.  Ion.  79,  4.8.  E. 

NEGOTIABLE,  adj.  [negotium,  Lat.]  Capable  of 
being  negotiated. 

NEGOTIANT,  f.  [from  negotiate.]  A  negotiator; 
one  employed  to  treat  with  others. — Ambaffadours,  ne¬ 
gotiants,  and  generally  all  other  miniflers  of  mean  for¬ 
tune,  in  converfation  with  princes  and  fuperiours  muff 
ufe  great  refpeft.  Raleigh's  Arts  of  Emp. 

To  NEGOTIATE,  v.  n.  [ negocier ,  Fr.  from  negotium, 
Lat.]  To  have  intercourfe  or  bufinefs  ;  to  traffic ;  to  treat ; 
whether  of  public  affairs,  or  private  matters. — -Have  you 
any  commilfion  from  your  lord  to  negotiate  with  my  face  ? 
ShakcJ'peare's  Twelfth  Night. — -She  was  a  bufy  negotiating 
woman,  and  in  her  withdrawing-chamber  had  the  fortu¬ 
nate  confpiracy  for  the  xing  againll  king  Richard  been 
hatched.  Bacon's  Hen.  VII. — They  that  received  the  ta¬ 
lents  to  negotiate  with,  did  all  of  them,  except  one,  make 
profit  of  them.  Hammond. — A  fleward  to  embezzle  thofe 
goods  he  undertakes  to  manage ;  an  embaflador  to  betray 
his  prince  for  whom  he  lhould  negotiate ;  are  crimes  that 
double  their  malignity  from  the  quality  of  the  aCors. 
Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

To  NEGOTIATE,  v.  a.  To  manage;  to  conclude  by- 
treaty  or  agreement. — Lady - is  gone  into  the  coun¬ 

try  with  her  lord,  to  negotiate,  at  leilure,  their  intended 
feparation.  Ld.  Chefterfield. 

NEGOTIATING,  f  The  a£l  of  treating  about  public 
affairs. — It  is  a  common  error  in  negotiating ;  that,  whereas 
men  have  many  reafons  to  perfuade,  they  llrive  to  ufe 
them  all  at  once,  which  weakeneth  them.  Bacon. 

NEGOTIATION, ^/l  Treaty  of  bufinefs,  whelherpub- 
lic  or  private. — Oil  is  flow,  linooth,  and  folid ;  fo  are  Spa¬ 
niards  obferved  to  be  in  their  motion  ;  though  it  be  a 
queltion  yet 'unrefolved, Whether  their  affected  gravity 
and  flownefs  in  their  negotiations  have  tended  more  to 
their  prejudice  or  advantage.  Howard. 

NEGOTIATOR,  /!  One  employed  to  treat  with  others. 
— Thofe  who  have  defended  the  proceedings  of  our  nego¬ 
tiators  at  Gertruydenberg,  dwell  much  upon  their  zeal  in 
endeavouring  to  work  the  French  up  to  their  demands; 
but  fay  nothing  tojuftify  thofe  demands.  Swift. 

NEGO'TIATORY,  adj.  Ufed  in  bufinefs;  appertain¬ 
ing  to  trade. 

NEGO'TIATRIX,  A  female  manager ;  a  female 
who  treats  upon  any  bufinefs.  AJh. 

NEGO'TIOUS,  adj.  Full  of  bufinefs.  Bailey. 

NEGRAI'S,  an  ifland  near  the  foath-eall  coaft  of  Ava, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  river-  Perfaim,  belonging  to  the  Bir¬ 
man  empire,  which  includes  the  kingdoms  of  Ava  and 
Pegu.  The  Englifh  had  a  faftory  in  this  ifland,  chiefly 
for  the  purchafe  of  teak-timber.  This  ifland  was  taken 
poffeflion  of  by  the  Englilh,  and  a  furvey  made  of  it  by  a 
perfon  named  Weldon,  in  the  year  1687  ;  and  in  this 
ifland  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George  eflabliflied  a 
fettlement.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  much  benefit 
was  derived  from  the  acquifition.  At  a  much  later  pe¬ 
riod,  viz.  about  the  year  1751,  the  Englifh  again  took 
poffeflion  of  the  Negrais ;  but  their  affairs  were  not  con¬ 
duced  with  prudence,  and  the  fettlement  continued  in  a 
Hate  of  wavering  ferment.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  fettlers  repeatedly  took  part  againll  the  Birmans  in 
their  contefl  with  the  rebellious  Peguers.  In  1757,  Ne¬ 
grais  .was  negleCed,  though  not  abandoned.  An  Englifh 
deputy  from  this  ifland  was  admitted  into  the  royal  pre¬ 
fence';  and,  though  the  Birman  monarch  upbraided  this 
deputy  with  the  conduft  of  his  countrymen  in  giving 
encouragement  arid  protection  to  the  difaffeCed  Peguers, 
he  referred  him  to  the  Portuguefe  interpreter  and  the 
4  Birman 
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Birman  gbvernor  of  Perfaim  for  a  ratification  and  final 
adjuftment  of  the  treaty.  After  fome  delay, 'an  inftru- 
ment  was  formally  executed,  confiding  of  nine  articles. 
Some  valuable  commercial  immunities  were  by  tliefe  ceded 
to  the  India  Company  ;  the  ifiand  of  Negrais  was  granted 
to  them  in  perpetuity,  together  with  a  piece  of  ground 
oppofite  to  the  old  town  of  Ferfaim,  for  the  purpofe  of 
erecting-  a  factory  ;  in  return  for  which,  the  company  en¬ 
gaged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  confiftingof  ord.lphce  and 
military  (lores.  The  king  fanftidned  this  agvefement. 
Negrais  was,  confequently,  continued  in  the  poflefiion  of 
the  Englifli,  and  the  allotted  portion  of  ground  was  ac¬ 
tually  meafured.  During  the  abfence  of  Alompea,  tire 
Birman  fovereign,  upon  a  military  expedition,  the  Pe- 
guers  made  an  infurreftion,  and  the  Englifli  at  Negrais 
were  fufpefted  of  having  been  inftrumental  in  producing 
it.  Prejudices,  of  courfe,  were  excited  againft  them,  and 
they  were  reprefente'd  to  the  Birman  monarch  as  perfi¬ 
dious,  holtile  to  his  government,  and  confpiring  to  effedl 
its  overthrow.  The  affairs  of  the  Britilh  government  in 
India  did  not  allow  the  neceflary  fupplies  for  the  fupport 
of  the  fettlement  at  Negrais ;  and  on  the  14th  of  May, 
captain  Newton,  who  was  recalled,  reached  Bengal  with 
35  Europeans  and  70  natives  ;  having  left  a  few  perfons 
to  take  care  of  the  teak- timber  and  materials  for  fhip- 
building,  that  could  not  be  conveniently  removed,  and 
to  preferve  the  right  of  poflefiion,  if  it  fliould  be  deter¬ 
mined  at  any  future  time  to  re-eftablifti  the  fettlement. 
Soon  after  this  event,  a  deputy  was  fent  from  Bengal  to 
execute  the  bufinefs  above  mentioned,  and  to  take  up  his 
refidence.  But,  foon  after  this,  under  the  pretext  of  a 
letter  from  the  king,  fome  Birmans  entered  the  factory, 
aflafiinated  Mr.  Sotheby  the  refident,  Mr.  Hops,  and  Mr. 
Briggs,  with  about  100  others  attached  to  the  fettlement; 
and  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  that  two  veffels  lying  in 
the  river  efcaped.  Lat.  if.  N.  Ion.  95.  32.  E. 

NEGRA'RO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronefe :  fix 
miles  north  of  Verona. 

NEGREPELIS'SE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lot,  on  the  Aveiron  ;  formerly  fortified  by 
the  proteftants  ;  but  in  1621  the  fortifications  were  de- 
ftroyed.  It  is  feven  miles  north-eaft  of  Montauban,  and 
twenty-one  fouth  of  Cahors.  Lat.  44-4.  N.  Ion.  1.  36.  E. 

‘  NE'GRIL  IIAR'BOUR  (North),  a  bay  on  the  well 
coafl  of  Jamaica.  Lat.  18.22.  N.  Ion.  78.21.  W. 

NE'GRIL  PO'INT  (North),  a  cape  on  the  weft  fide  of 
Orange  Bay,  in  the  ifiand  of  Jamaica.  Lat.  18.  23.  N. 
Ion.  78.  21.  W. 

NE'GRIL  PO'INT  (South),  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft 
of  Jamaica.  Lat.  18.  17.  N.  Ion.  78.  23.  W, 

NEGRIL'LOS,  a  clufter  of- fmaU  iilands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  net  the  coaft  of  Peru.  Lat.  4.  40.  S.  1 

NE'GRO,  /!  [Span,  neg.re,  Fr.]  A  blackmoor. — Negroes, 
tranfplanted  into  cold  and  flegmatic  habitations,  continue 
their  hue  in  themfelves  and  their  generations.  Brown. 

The  origin  of  the  negroes,  and  the  caufe  of  their  remark¬ 
able  difference  from  the  reft  of  the  human  fpecies,  has 
much  perplexed  the  naturalifts.  Mr.  Boyle  has  obferved, 
that  it  cannot  be  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  climate  ; 
for,  though  the  heat  of  the  fun  may  darken  the  colour  of 
the  (kin,  yet  experience  does  not  (how  that  it  is  fufficient 
to  produce  blacknefs  like  that  of  the  negroes. 

In  Africa  itfelf,  many  nations  of  Ethiopia  are  not  black ; 
iior  were  there  any  blacks  originally  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
In  many  parts  of  Afia  under  the  fame  parallel  with  the 
African  region  inhabited  by  the  blacks,  the  people  are 
but  tawny.  He  adds,  that  there  are  negroes  in  Africa 
beyond  the  fouthern  tropic;  and  that  a  river  fometimes 
parts  nations,  one  of  which  is  black,  and  the  other  only 
tawny.  Dr.  Barriere  alleges  that  the  gall  of  negroes  is 
black,  and,  being  mixed  with  their  blood,  is  deposited 
between  the  fkin  and  fcarf-fkin.  However,  Dr.  Mitchel 
of  Virginia,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaflfions,  N°  476. 
has  endeavoured  by  many  learned  arguments  to  prove, 
that  the  influence  of  the  fun  in  hot  countries,  and  the 
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manner  of  life  of  their  inhabitants,  are  the  remote  caufes 
of  the,  colour  of  the  Negroes,  Indians,  &c.  Lord  Karnes, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  fuch  philofophers  as  he,  whole 
genius  and  imagination  are  too  lively  to  fubmit  to  a  dry 
and  .painful  inveftigation  of  fadts,  have  contended  that  no 
phyfical  caufe  is  fufficient  to  change  the  colour,  and  what 
we  call  the  regular  features,  of  white  men,  to  the  dark  hue 
and  deformity  of  the  woolly-headedNegro.  Their  argu¬ 
ments  have  been  examined  with  much  acutenefs  and  in¬ 
genuity  by  Dr.  Stanhope  Smith  of  New  Jerfey,  Dr.  Hunter, 
and  profeflor  Zimmerman,  who  have  made  it  in  a  high 
degree  probable,  that  the  adtion  of  the  fun  is  the  original 
and  chief  caufe  of  the  black  colour,  as  well  as  diftorted 
features,  of  the  negro.  See  the  article  Complexion, 
vol.  iv. 

True  negroes  are  found  in  no  quarter  of  the  globe 
where  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  not  very  great.  They 
exift  no-where  but  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  only  in  three 
regions  fituated  in  that  zone,  viz.  in  Senegal,  in  Guinea, 
and  on  the  weftern  ftiores  of  Africa,  in  Nubia,  and  the 
Papous-land,  or  what  is  called  New  Guinea.  In  all  thefe 
regions  the  atmofphere  is  fcorching,  and  the  heat  exceflive. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  north  are  whiteft;  and  as  we  ad¬ 
vance  fouthwards  towards  the  line,  and  thole  countries 
on  which  the  fun’s  rays  fall  more  perpendicularly,  the 
Complexion  gradually  afiumes  a  darker  (hade.  And  we 
believe  chat  the  -reader,  who  (hall  candidly  weigh  in  his 
own  mind  what  we  have  faid  under  the  article  Com¬ 
plexion,  will  agree  with  us,  that  the  black  colour  in  the 
torrid  zone,  the  fparfe  crifp  hair  of  the  negroes,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  their  features  and  form,  proceed  front 
caufes  altogether  extrinfic  ;  that  they  depend  on  local 
temperature  and  the  ftate  offociety ;  and  that  they  are  as 
accidental  as  the  various  (hades  of  colour  which  charac- 
terife  the  different  nations  of  Europe.  If  the  whites  be 
confidered  as  the  dock  whence  all  others  have  fprung,  it 
is  eafy  to  conceive  how  they  have  degenerated  into  ne¬ 
groes.  Some  have  conjedtured  that  the  complete  change 
may  have  taken  place  at  the  end  of  three  centuries,  whilft 
others  have  thought  that  it  could  not  be  effefted  in  lefs 
than  double  that  period.  Such  conjedtures  can  be  formed 
from  no  certain  data  ;  and  a  much  greater  length  of  time 
is  undoubtedly  neceflary  before  negroes,  when  tranfplant¬ 
ed  into  our  temperate  countries,  can  entirely  lofe  their 
black  colour.  By  crofting  the  breed  with  whites,  every 
taint  of  the  negro  colour  may  be  expelled,  we  believe, 
from  the  fifth  generation  ;  according  to  the  .following 
lcale  :  1.  A  white  man  with  a  negro  woman,  or  a  ne¬ 

gro  man  with  a  white  woman,  produce  a  mulatto,  half 
white  and  half  black,  or  of  a  yellow-blackifh  colour,  with 
black  fliort  frizzled  hair.  2.  A  white  man  with  a  mulatto 
woman,  or  a  negro  with  a  mulatto  woman,  produce  a 
quadroon,  three-fourths  white  and  one-fourth  black,  or 
three-fourths  black  and  one  fourth  -white,  or  of  a  lighter 
yellow  than  the  former  :  in  America  they  give  the  name 
of  cabres  to  thole  who  are  defeended  from  a  black  man  and 
a  mulatto  woman,  or  a  mulatto  man  and  a  black  woman, 
who  are  three-fourths  black  and  One-fourth  white,  and 
who  are  not  fo  black  as /a  negro,  but  blacker  than  a  mu¬ 
latto.  3.  A  white  man  with  a  quadroon  woman,  or  a 
negro  with  a  quadroon  woman,  produce  a  mcfiizo,  -feven- 
eighths  white  and  one-eighth  black,  or  feven-eighths 
black  and  one-eighth  white.  4.  A  white  man  with  a  mef- 
tizo  woman,  or  a  negro  with  a  meftizo  woman,  prodhee, 
the  one  almoft  a  perfect  white,  the  other  almoft  a  per¬ 
fect  black,  called  a  quinteroon.  This  is  the  laft  grada¬ 
tion,  there  being  no  vifible  difference  between  the  fair 
quinteroon  and  the  whites  ;  and  the  children  of  a  white 
and  a  quinteroon  confider  themfelves  as  free  from  all  taint 
of  the  negro  race. 

But,  without  this  intermixture  of  colours,  we  are  af- 
fured,  by  travellers  of  undoubted  credit,  that  the  varie¬ 
ties  among  the  blacks  are  equally  numerous  as  thofe 
Among  the  whites.  The  blacks,  as  well  as  the  whites, 
have  their  Tartars  and  Circaffians.  The  natives  of  Guinea 
,  *  are 
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.are  extremely  ugly,  anc!  have  an  infufferable odour;  thole 
of  Sofala  and  of  Mofambique  are  handfome,  and  have  no 
bad  fmell.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  divide  the  blacks 
into  different  races  ;  and,  we  think,  they  may  be  reduced 
to  three  principal  ones,  that  of  the  Negroes,  that  of  the 
Caffres,  and  that  of  the  Moors.  Under  the  fird  we  com¬ 
prehend  the  blacks  of  Nubia,  of  Senegal,  of  Cape  Verd, 
of  Gambia,  of  Sierra  Leona,  of  the  Teeth  and  Gold 
Coafts,  of  that  of  Juda,  Benin,  Loango,  Congo,  Angola, 
and  of  Benguela,  as  far  as  Cape  Negro.  Under  the  le* 
corn!  we  may  include  all  the  nations  from  Cape  Negro 
to  the  point  of  Africa  where  they  afl'ume  the  name  cf 
Hottentots,  and  all  thofe  on  the  eadern  coalt,  within  the 
fame  latitude,  as  the  territories  of  Natal,  of  Sofala,.  of 
Monomotapa,  of  Mofambique,  of  Melinda  :  the  blacks 
of  Madagafcar,  and  of  the  neighbouring  illands,  are  like- 
wife  Caffres,-  and  not  Negroes.  Thefe  two  races  of  men 
have  a  greater  refemblance  to  each  other  in  colour,  than 
in  their  features,  hair,  fkin,  or  fmell ;  their  manners  and 
natural  difpofitions  are  likewife  very  different.  But  the 
differences  of  colour  are  produced  by  the  climate  ;  while 
the  peculiarities  in  features  depend  much  upon  the  cuf- 
toras  which  take  place  among  different  nations ;  fuch  as  ’ 
flattening  the  nofe,  pulling  the  hair  off  the  eye-brows, 
lengthening  the  ears,  thickening  the  lips,  making  the 
face  broad,  &c.  Nothing  can  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  the 
influence  of  climate  upon  colour,  than  to  find,  under  the 
fame  latitude,  and  diftant  from  each  other  more  than  a 
thoufand  leagues,  people  lb  limilar  as  the  Nubians  and 
natives  of  Senegal  ;  and  to  find  that  the  Hottentots,  who 
mull  have  originated  from  a  black  race,  are  the  whited 
people  in  Africa,  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  their 
country  is  the  coldefl. 

The  Hottentots  are  well  known,  and  defcribed  by  al- 
mofl  every  voyager.  They  are  not  properly  Negroes,  but 
Caffres  ;  and  would  be  of  a  tawny  colour  only,  if  they  did 
not  blacken  their  fkin  with  greafe  and  paint.  Kolbe, 
who  has  given  a  very  accurate  defcription  of  thefe  people, 
regards  them,  however,  as  Negroes.  He  affures  .us,  that 
they  have  all  fliort,  black,  frizzled,  woolly,  hair;  and 
that  he  never  law, a  Angle  Hottentot  with  long  hair.  But 
this  circumdance  is  not  iuflicient  to  make  us  confider 
them  as  general  negroes.  In  the  fird  place,  their  colour 
is  totally  different ;' for  Kolbe  tells  us,  that  they  are 
olive,  and  never  black,  though  they  employ  every  method 
to  darken  the  fkin.  In  the  next  place  it  feems  to  be 
equally  difficult  to  pronounce  concerning  their  hair;  for 
they  never  either  comb  or  wafh  it,  but  daily  rub  on  their 
heads  vafl  quantities  of  greafe,  foot,  and  dud,  which 
make  their  hair  refemble  a  fleece  of  wool  fluffed  with  dirt. 
JBefides,  their  difpofitions  are  different  from  thofe  of  the 
Negroes.  The  latter  are  fedentary,  love  cleanlinefs,  and 
are  eafi’iy  reconciled  to  fervitude.  The  Hottentots,  on 
the  contrary,  are  a  wandering  independent  people,  ex¬ 
tremely  naffy,  and  jealous  of  their  liberty.  Thefe  dif¬ 
ferences  are  more  than-fufflcient  to  convince  us  that  the 
Hottentots  are  not  of  the  fame  race  with  the  Negroes. 
Gama,  who  fird  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  de- 
fcribes  the  inhabitants  as  being  black,  of  fmali  ffature, 
and  having  a  very  dilagreeable  afpefil ;  but  he  fays  not 
that  they  were  naturally  black  like  the  negroes;  and, 

.  doubtlefs,  they  only  feerned  black  to  him  by  "the  greafe 
and  foot  with  which  they  are  perpetually  covered.  This 
voyager  adds,  that  the  found  of  their  voice  refembled 
flghing;  that  they  were  clothed  in  the  fkins  of  beads; 
and  that  their  arms  were  bludgeons  hardened  with  the 
Are,  and  pointed  with  the  horn  of  fome  animal.  Tt  is 
apparent,  therefore,  that  the  Hottentots  praftile  no  arts 
in  common  with  the  Negroes.  We  are  informed  by  the 
Dutch  voyagers,  that  the  favages  to  the  north  of  the  Cape 
are  fmulier  than  the  Europeans;  that  their  colour  is  a 
reddilh  brown  ;  that  they  are  extremely  ugly,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  increale  their  blacknefs'  with  paint ;  and  that  their 
hair  refembles'that  of  a  man  who  has  hung  long  on  a  gib¬ 
bet.  In  another  place  they  tell  us,  that  the  Hottentots 
are  of  the  colour  of  Mulattoes,  Father  Tachard  lays, 


that  though,  in  general,  their  hair  be  woolly,  like  that  of 
the  Negroes,  yet  many  of  them  have  long  hair,  which 
floats  upon  their  fhoulders..  He  even  adds,  that  fome  of 
them  are  almofl  as  white  as  Europeans,  but  that  they 
blacken  their  (kin  with  greafe,  and  the  powder  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  black  done  ;  and  that  their  women  are  naturally  fair; 
bp t,  to  pleafe  their  huffiands,  they  paint  themfelves  black. 
Ovingtaj^  tells  us,  that  the  Hottentots  are  more  tawny 
than  the  other  Indians;  that  no  people  refemble  the 
Negroes  more  in  colour  and  features,  but  that  they  are 
not  fo  black  ;  and  their  hair  is  not  fo  crifped,  nor  their 
nofe  fo  flat.  From  all  thefe  tedimonies,  it  is  .plain  that 
the  Hottentots  are  not  true  Negroes,  but  blacks  begin¬ 
ning  to  approach  towards  whitenefs,  as  the  Moors  are 
whites  approaching  to  blacknefs. 

On  a  clofer  examination  of  the  different  people  of  which 
each  of  thefe  races  coniifl,  we  lliall  find  as  many  varieties 
among  the  blacks  as  among  the  whites,  and  an  equal 
number  of  fhades  from  brown  to  black,  as  vve  have  found 
from  brown  to  white  in  the  other  race. 

We  flial-1  begin  with  the  countries  to  the  north  of  Se¬ 
negal,  and,  proceeding  along  the  coafts,  we  flial-1  confider 
the  different  nations  which  have  been  recognifecl  and  de¬ 
fcribed  by  travellers.  In  the  fird  place,  it  is  certain,  that 
the. natives  of  the  Canary  Iflands  are  not  Negroes ;  for  we 
are  allured  by  voyagers,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
thefe  iflands  were  tall  and  well-made;  that  the  women 
were  handfome,  and  had  fine  hair;  and  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  eachifland  were  more  olive- 
coloured  than  thofe  on  the  northern  parts.  Duret,  in 
the  hiftory  of  his  voyage  to  Lima,  informs  us,  that  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Teneriffe  were'  tall 
and  robufl,  but  meagre  and  tawny,  and  that  mod  of  them 
had  flat  nofes.  Thefe  people,  we  fee,  had  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  Negroes,  except  the  fiat  nofe. 

The  natives  of  Africa,  in  the  fame  latitude  with  thefe 
iflands,  are  Moors,  and  very  tawny;'  but,  like  the  ifland- 
ers,  they  evidently  belong  to  the  race  of  whites,  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Cape  Blanc  are  Moors,  and  follow  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Mahomet.  Like  the  Arabs,  they  wander  about 
from  place  to  place,  pad u ring  their  horfes,  camels,  oxen, 
goats,  and  fheep.  They  trade  with  the  Negroes,  who 
give  them  eight  or  ten  Haves,  for  a  horfe,  and  two  or  three 
for  a  camel.  It  is  from  thefe  Moors  that  w'e  have  the 
gum-arabic,  which  they  difl’oive  among  their  milk.  They 
feldoin  eat  flefli,  and  never  kill  their  cattle  but  when  they 
are  about  to  die  of  old  age  or  difeafe. 

The  Moors  are  leparated  from  the  Negroes  by  the  river 
Senegal.  They  are  only  tawny;  and  live  on  the  north 
fide  of  this  river  ;  but  the  Negroes  who  inhabit  the  fouth 
fide  of  it  are  abfoiutely  black.  The  Moors  lead  a  paflo- 
ral  life,  and  wander  through  the  country;  but  the  Ne¬ 
groes  are  fedentary,  and  dwell  in  villages.  The  former 
are  free  and  independent ;  the- latter  are  the  flaves  of  ty¬ 
rants,  who  opprels  them.  The  Moors  are  lmall,  meagre, 
and  have  a  pufillanimous  afpecl ;  but  they  are  fly  and  in¬ 
genious.  The  Negroes,  on  the  contrary,  are  large,  plump, 
and  well-made  ;  but  they  are  Ample  and  Aupid.  In  fine, 
the  country  inhabited  by  the  Moors  confids  of  barren 
lands,  where  verdure  appears  only  in  very  few  places. 
But  the  Negro-country  is  rich,  fertile  in  paflure,  and 
produces  millet,  and  trees  which  are  always  green,  but 
few  of  them  bear  fruit  fit  for  food. 

In  fome  places,  both  on  the  north  and  fouth  of  the 
river  Senegal,  there  is  a  fpecies  of  men  called  Fouiies, 
who  fee.m  to  form  the  fliade  between  the  Moors  and  Ne¬ 
groes,  and  who  are  perhaps  Mulattoes  produced  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  two  nations.  Thefe  Fouiies  are  not  entirely 
black  like  the  Negroes  ;  but  they  are  much  browner  than 
the  Moors,  and  hold  the  middle  rank  between  the  two. 
They  are  likewife  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the 
Negroes ;  they  follow  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  and  are 
hofpitable  to  flrangers.  See  Foulai-i,  vol.  vii. 

The  Cape-de-Yerd  iflands  are  peopied  with  Mulattoes, 
fpruna  from  the  Portuguefe  who  fird  fettled  there  and  the 
Negroes  whom  they  found  on  thefe  iflands.  They  are 

called 
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called  Copper-coloured  Negroes,  becaufe,  though  they 
refemble  the  Negroes  in  their  features,  they  are  lels  black, 
or  rather  yellowilh.  They  are  handfome  and  ingenious, 
but  extremely  indolent  and  idle.  They  live  chiefly  by 
hunting  and  fifhing.  They  train  their  dogs  to  kill  the 
wild  goats  with  which  the  iflands  abound. 

The  firfl:  genuine  Negroes  we  meet  with  are  thofe  on 
the  fouthern  banks  of  the  Senegal.  Thefe  people,  as  well 
as  thofe  who  inhabit  the  country  comprehended  between 
this  river  and  that  of  Gambia,  call  themfelves  Jaloffs. 
See  vol.x.  p.  675. 

It  is  a  general  practice  among  the  Negro  women,  when 
travelling,  to  carry  their  children  on  their  backs.  Some 
have  afcribed  the  flat  nofe  and  big  bellies  of  the  Negroes 
to  this  caufe:  the  mother,  in  railing  the  child  by  fudden 
jerks,  makes  the  child’s  note  ltrike againft  her  back;  and 
the  child,  to  avoid  thefe  frequent  blows,'  keeps  its  head 
as  far  back  as  poflible,  by  pufhing its  belly  forward.  Their 
hair  is  black  and  crilped,  like  curled  wool.  It  is  by  the 
hair  and  the  colour  that  they  chiefly  differ  from  other 
men  ;  for  their  features  are  not,  perhaps,  fo  different 
from  thofe  of  the  Europeans  as  the  Tartarian  viliige  differs 
from  that  of  a  Frenchmen.  Father  du  Tertre  affirms,  that, 
if  molt  of  the  Negroes  are  flat-nofed,  it  is  owing  to  a  ge¬ 
neral  praftice  of  the  mothers,  who  deprefs  the  nofes  of 
their  children  as  foon  as  they  come  into  the  world,  and 
fqueeze  their  lips  to  make  them  thick;  and  that  thofe 
children,  who  chance  to  efcape  thefe  operations,  have  ele¬ 
vated  nofes,  thin  lips,  and  as  fine  features  as  the  Euro¬ 
peans.  This  remark,  however,  is  only  applicable  to  the 
Negroes  of  Senegal,  who  are  the  molt  handfome  and  befi- 
formed  of  all  the  race.  Among  all  the  other  Negroes, 
flat  nofes  and  thick  lips  feem  to  be  features  bellowed  on 
them  by  nature;  thefe,  inftead  of  deformities,  are  regard¬ 
ed  as  marks  of  beauty,  and  fupplied  by  art  when  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  denied  by  nature. 

The  Negroes  of  the  ifland  of  Goree,  like  thofe  on  the 
banks  of  the  Senegal,  are  well  made  and  extremely  black. 
They  are  fo  fond  of  a  black  fhining  complexion,  that 
they  defpife  fuch  as  want  this  perfection,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  tawny  men  are  defpifed  by  the  Europeans. 
Though  ftrong  and  robuft,  they  are  extremely  indolent, 
and  cultivate  neither  corn,  wines,  nor  fruits.  Fifli  and 
millet  are  their  chief  articles  of  food  ;  and  they  feldom 
eat  flefli.  They  compare  the  Europeans  to  horfes,  be¬ 
caufe  they  eat  herbs.  They  believe  their  country  to  be 
the  finefl  in  the  univerfe ;  and  that  they  are  the  hand- 
fomefl  men  in  the  world,  becaufe  they  are  the  blacked. 

In  the  interior  part  of  the  fouth  fide  of  Senegal,  the 
country  is  rich  and  fertile,  but  the  climate  is  fo  extremely 
hot,  that  the  warmefl  fummers  in  Europe  are  colder  than 
the  winters  in  Senegal.  Here  the  inhabitants  lead  a  paf- 
toral  life,  and  are  mil  found  in  their  native  fimplicity. 
They  are  the  darkeft  and  bell-formed  Negroes  in  the 
world.  The  males  go  Hark  naked ;  but  the  females  wear 
a  fhort  apron  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  cut  into  a  kind  of 
ornamental  net- work,  and  tied  round  their  middle.  The 
better  fort  alfo  wear  a  Ikin  defcending  from  the  wailh 
They  are  upon  the  whole  a  fine  race  of  pdople,  tall,  and 
well-proportioned,  with  regular  handfome  features.  Their 
hair  is  black,  and  finely  frizzled ;  their  eyes  large,  very 
black,  and  fparkling;  their  teeth  beautifully  white,  and 
their  average  llature  above  five  feet  ten  inches  high.  The 
women  in  general  are  much  fmaller,  but  are  extremely 
well  made,  of  a  pleafing  afpeft,  familiar,  and  extremely 
amorous.  Their  form  is  altogether  fo  round,  regular, 
and  pleafing,  that  in  Europe  they  would  be  confidered 
perfect  beauties,  could  their  colour  be  converted  to  as 
delicate  a  white,  as  it  is  now  a  fine,  fmooth,  foft,  finning, 
jet  black.  The  weapon  principally  ufed  by  the  men,  is  a 
majj'ue,  or  a  flrort  javelin,  which  they  throw  with  amazing 
force,  and  with  fuch  expertnefs  and  accuracy  as  to  be 
•certain  of  killing  an  animal,  though  in  full  fpeed,  at  the 
diftance  of  fifty  orfixty  yards.  The  figures  of  the  Senegal 
Negro,  male  and  female,  on  the  annexed  Plate,  are  taken 
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from  correct  drawings  made  on  the  fpot,  and  they  exhibit 
a  juft  delineation  of  the  blackeft  and  handlomeft  Negroes 
in  the  univerfe. 

Though  the  Negroes  of  Sierra  Leone  are  not  altogether 
fo  black  as  thofe  of  Senegal,  they  are  not,  however,  as 
Struys  alleges,  of  a  reddiff  or  tawny  colour.  Like  the 
Guinea  Negroes,  they  are  of  a  black  lefs  deep  than  the 
natives  of  Senegal.  The  general  cuftom  among  the  Ne¬ 
groes  of  Guinea  and  Sierra  Leone,  of  painting  their  bodies 
with  red  and  other  colours,  might  deceive  Struys.  They 
likewife  paint  a  ring  round  their  eyes  with  white,  yellow, 
or  red,  and  make  rays  of  different  colours  upon  their 
faces  ;  and,  many  of  them  cut,  upon  their  (kins,  figures 
of  plants  and  of  animals.  Both  men  and  women  keep 
their  heads  uncovered  :  and  they  (have  or  cut  their  hair, 
which  is  very  lliort,  in  various  modes.  They  wear  ear¬ 
rings  made  of  teeth,  fliells,  horns,  bits  of  wood,  &c. 
which  weigh  three  or  four  ounces.  Some  of  them  pierce 
their  noltrils  or  their  upper  lip,  for  the  purpofe  of  fufpend- 
ing  fimilar  ornaments.  Their  garments  confift  of  a  kind 
of  apron  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  covered  with  apes’ 
lkins;  and  to  thefe  lkins  they  fix  fmall  bells.  They  fieep 
upon  bullrufii  mats:  they  eat  fifli,  or  flefli  when  they  can 
procure  it;  but  yams  and  bananas  are  their  principal 
food.  They  have  no  paffion  but  for  their  women,  and  no 
inclination  to  ablivity  or  labour.  Their  houfes  are  wretch¬ 
ed  huts.  They  often  continue  to  live  in  wild  and  barren 
places,  though  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rich  valleys,  hills 
covered  with  trees,  green  and  fertile  fields,  interfered  in 
the  molt  delightful  manner  with  rivers  and  brooks.  But 
their  indolence  makes  them  infenfible  to  every  pleafureof 
this  nature. 

Though  the  Guinea  Negroes  enjoy  good  health,  and 
have  vigorous  conflitutions,  they  feldom  reach  old  age. 
A  Negro  of  fifty  years  is  a  very  old  man.  Their  prema¬ 
ture  commerce  with  the  women  is,  perhaps,  the  caufe  of 
the  fiiortnefs  of  their  lives. 

The  iflands  of  St.  Thomas,  of  Annobona,  &c.  are  in-* 
habited  by  Negroes  fimilar  to  thofe  on  the  neighbouring 
continent;  but  their  numbers  are  few;  becaufe  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  have  chafed  them  off,  and  retained  only  fuch  as 
they  reduced  to  flavery.  Both  men  and  women  go  naked, 
except  a  fmall  apron  round  their  middle.  Mandelflo  al¬ 
leges,  that  the  Europeans,  who  fettled  in  the  ifland  of  St. 
Thomas,  which  is  but  a  degree  and  a  half  from  the  equa¬ 
tor,  preferve  their  whitenefs  till  the  third  generation  ; 
and  he  feems  to  infinuate  that  they  turn  black  after  that 
period.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  this  change  can  be  fo 
luddenly  effeiSled. 

The  Negroes  on  the  coafts  of  Juda  and  Arada  are  lefs 
black  than  thofe  of  Senegal,  Guinea,  and  Congo.  They 
prefer  the  flefli  of  dogs  to  all  other  meat,  a  roafted  dog 
being  generally  the  firfl  dith  prefented  at  their  feafts. 
This  tafte  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Negroes  ;  the  favages  of 
North  America,  and  feme  Tartarian  nations,  are  equally 
fond  of  dogs’  flefli.  The  Tartars  are  even  faid  to  cailrate 
dogs,  in  order  to  fatten  them  and  improve  their  flefli. 

Pigafetla,  and  Drake  who  feems  to  copy  him  verbatim, 
inform  us,  that  the  Negroes  of  Congo  are  black,  but  iels 
fo  than  thole  of  Senegal.  Their  hair  is  generally  black 
and  crilped,  though  in  fome  it  is  red:  the  men  are  of  a 
middle  ftature ;  in.  fome,  the  eyes,  are  brown ;  in  others 
they  are  of  a  lea-green  colour:  their  lips  are  not  fo  thick 
as  thofe  of  other  Negroes;  and  their  features  very  much 
refemble  thole  of  the  Europeans. 

The  Negroes  of  Senegal,  of  Gambia,  of  Cape-de-Verd, 
of  Angola,,  and  of  Congo,  are  of  a  finer  black  than  thole 
of  the  coafts  of  Juda,  Ifiigni,  Arada,  and  the  adjacent 
provinces.  When  in  health,  they  are  all  black ;  but,  when 
fick,  they  become  yellowilh,  or  copper-coloured.  In  the 
French  iflands,  the  Negroes  of  Angola  are  preferred,  for 
theirftrength,  to  thofe  of  Cape-de-Verd ;  but,  when  heated, 
they  fmell  fo  rank,  that  the  places  they  pals  through  are 
infefted  with  the  flench  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  Cape-de-Verd  Negroes  do  not  fmell  fo  ftrong  : 
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as  thofe  of  Angola ;  they  have  alfo  a  finer  and  blacker 
fkin  ;  they  are  better  made  ;  their  features  are  fofter,  and 
their  difpofitions  are  more  gentle.  The  Negroes  of  Guinea 
are  very  proper  for  cultivating  the  ground,  and  other  la¬ 
borious  offices.  Thofe  of  Senegal  are  not  fo  ftrong ;  but 
they  are  more  ingenious,  and  better  adapted  for  domeftic 
fervices.  Father  Charlevoix  tells  us,  that  the  Senegal 
Negroes  are  the  moll  handfome,  moil  docile,  and  belt 
fuited  for  domeftic  ufes ;  that  the  Bambarras  are  larger, 
but  that  the  Aradas  are  bed  acquainted  with  the  culture 
of  the  earth.;  that  the  Congos  are  the  fmalleft  in  fize,  and 
excellent  fiihers,  but  that  they  are  much  addicted  to  de- 
fertion  ;  and  that  the  Creole  Negroes,  from  whatever  na¬ 
tions  they  derive  their  origin,  retain  nothing  of  their  pa¬ 
rents  but  the  colour;  they  are  more  ingenious,  rational, 
and  dexterous,  but  more  flothful  and  debauched,  than 
the  African  Negroes. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  exiftence  of  negroes  is  con¬ 
fined  to  thofe  parts  of  the  earth  where  all  the  neceffary 
circumftances  concur  in  producing  a  conftant  and  ex- 
ceflive  heat.  This  heat  is  fo  neceffary,  not  only  to  the 
production,  but  even  to  the  prefervation,  of  negroes,  that 
it  has  been  remarked  in  our  Weft-India  iflands,  where  the 
heat,  though  great,  is  not  comparable  to  that  of  Senegal, 
that  the  negro-infants  are  fo  liable  to  be  affeCted  by  im- 
preffions  from  the  air,  that  the  proprietors  are  obliged  to 
keep  them,  for  the  firft  nine  days  after  birth,  in  ciofe 
warm  chambers.  If  thefe  precautions  be  negleCied,  and 
the  children  expofed  to  the  air  immediately  after  birth, 
they  are  likely  to  be  affeCted  with  a  tetanus,  or  locked- 
jaw,  which  proves  fatal,  becaufe  it  deprives  them  of  the 
power  of  taking  nouriffiment.  This  precaution  is,  how¬ 
ever,  too  often  negleCied,  as  a  vaft  number  of  infant- 
negroes  Hill  periff  yearly  in  the  Weft-India  iflands  of  a 
locked-jaw. 

When  we  confider  that  the  majority  of  negroes  groan 
under  the  cruelleft  flavery,  both  in  their  own  country 
and  in  every  other  where  they  are  to  be  found  in  confider- 
able  numbers,  it  can  excite  no  furprife  that  they  are  in 
general  accufed  of  being. treacherous,  cruel,  and  vindic¬ 
tive.  Such  are  the  caprices  of  their  tyrants  at  home,  that 
they  could  not  preferve  their  own  lives,  or  the  lives  of 
their  families  for  any  length  of  time,  but  by  a  perpetual 
vigilance,  which  mud  necefiarily  degenerate,  firft  into 
cunning,  afterwards  into  treachery;  and  it  is  not  con¬ 
ceivable  that  habits  formed  in  Africa  fhould  be  inftantly 
thrown  off  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  they  are  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  men  whom  fome  of  them  muff  confider  as  a  diffe¬ 
rent  race  of  beings. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  ill  qualities  of  the  negroes 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  va¬ 
luable  Hiftory  of  the  Weft  Indies,  allures  us  that  the 
Mandingo  negroes  difplay  Inch  gentlenefs  of  difpofitian 
and  demeanour,  as  would  feem  the  refult  of  early  educa¬ 
tion  and  difcipline,  were  it  not  that,  generally  fpeaking, 
they  are  more  prone  to  theft  than  any  of  the  African  tribes. 
It  has  been  fuppoled  that  this  propenfity,  among  other 
vices,  is  natural  to  a  ftate  of  flavery,  which  degrades  and 
corrupts  the  human  mind  in  a  deplorable  manner;  brtt 
why  the  Mandingoes  fhould  have  become  more  vicious  in 
this  refpeCt  than  the  reft  of  the  natives  of  Africa  in  the 
fame  condition  of  life,  is  a  queftion  he  cannot  anfwer. 
Mr.  Park  has  given  his  teftimony  to  the  amiable  character 
of  the  Mandingo  Negroes  ;  fee  the  article  Africa,  vol.  i. 
p.  181.  and  further  under  the  word  Mandingo,  vol.  iv. 
We  (hall  proceed  to  mention  the  charaCteriftic  peculiarities 
of  fome  other  varieties  of  Negroes  which  are  met  with 
in  the  Weft-Indies,  taking  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  as  our 
guide. 

The  circumftances  which  diftinguifli  the  Koromantyn 
or  Gold-Coaft  Negroes  from  all  others,  are  firmnefs  both 
of  body  and  mind  ;  a  fer-ocioufnels  of  difpofition  ;  but 
withal,  activity,  courage,  and  a  ftubbornnefs,  or  what  an 
ancient  Roman  would  have  deemed  an  elevation  of  foul, 
which  prompts  them  to  enterprifes  of  difficulty  and  dan- 
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ger,  and  enables  them  to  meet  death,  in  its  mod:  horrid 
fliape,  with  fortitude  or  indifference.  They  fometimes 
take  to  labour  with  great  promptitude  and  alacrity,  and 
have  conftitutions  well  adapted  for  it ;  for  many  of  them 
have  undoubtedly  been  (laves  in  Africa.  But,  as  the 
Gold-Coaft  is  inhabited  by  various  tribes  which  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  perpetual  warfare  and  hoftility  with  each  other, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  many  of  the  captives  taken 
in  battle,  and  fold  in  the  European  fettlements,  were  of 
free  condition  in  their  native  country,  and  perhaps  the 
owners  of  (laves  themfelves.  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
fuch  men  fhould  endeavour,  even  by  means  the  moft  def- 
perate,  to  regain  the  freedom  of  which  they  have  been 
deprived.  One  cannot  furely  but  lament,  that  a  people 
thus  naturally  intrepid,  fhould  be  funk  into  fo  deplorable 
a  ftate  of  barbarity  and  fuperftition  ;  and  that  their  fpirits 
fhould  ever  be  broken  down  by  the  yoke  of  flavery.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  alleged  concerning  their  ferocioufnefs  and 
implacability  in  their  prefent  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
they  poflefs  qualities  which  are  capable  of,  and  well  de- 
ferve,  cultivation  and  improvement. 

Very  different  from  the  Koromantyns,  are  the  negroes 
imported  from  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  known  in  the 
Weft-Indies  by  the  name  of  Eboes.  So  great  is  their 
conftitutional  timidity  and  defpondency  of  mind,  as  to 
occaflon  them  very  frequently  to  feek,  in  a  voluntary 
death,  a  refuge  from  their  own  melancholy  reflections. 
They  require  therefore  the  gentled  and  mildeft  treatment 
to  reconcile  them  to  their  fituation  ;  but,  if  their  confi¬ 
dence  be  once  obtained,  they  manifeft  as  great  fidelity, 
affection,  and  gratitude,  as  can  reafonably  be  expeCted 
from  men  in  a  ftate  of  flavery.  The  females  of  this  na¬ 
tion  are  better  labourers  than  the  men,  probably  from 
having  been  more  hardly  treated  in  Africa. 

The  natives  of  Whidah,  who,  in  the  Weft-Indies,  are 
generally  called  Papaws,  are  unqueftionably  the  moft  do¬ 
cile  and  beft-difpofed  flaves  that  are  imported  from  any 
part  of  Africa.  Without  the-fierce  and  favage  manners 
of  the  Koromantyn  negroes,  they  are  alfo  happily  exempt 
from  the  timid  and  defponding  temper  of  the  Eboes.  The 
cheerful  acquiefcence  with  which  thefe  people  apply  to 
the  labours  of  the  field,  and  their  conftitutional  aptitude 
for  fuch  employment,  arife,  without  doubt,  from  the  great 
attention  paid  to  agriculture  in  their  native  country. 
Bofman  lpeaks  with  rapture  of  the  improved  ftate  of  the 
foil,  the  number  of  villages,  and  the  induftry,  riches,  and 
obliging  manners,  of  the  natives.  He  obferves,  however, 
that  they  are  much  greater  thieves  than  thofe  of  the  Gold- 
Coaft;  and  very  unlike  them  in  another  refpeCt,  namely, 
in  the  dread  of  pain,  and  the  apprenenfion  of  death. 
They  are,  fays  he,  fo  very  apprehenfive  of  death,  that  they 
are  unwilling  to  hear  it  mentioned,  for  fear  that  alone 
fhould  haften  their  end ;  and  no  man  dares  to  fpeak  of 
death  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  or  any  great  man,  un¬ 
der  the  penalty  of  flittering  it  himfelf,  as  a  punifliment  for 
his  prefumption.  He  relates,  further,  that  they  are  ad¬ 
dicted  to  gaming  beyond  any  people  of  Africa.  All  thefe 
propenfities  are  obfervable  in  the  character  of  the  Papaws 
in  a  ltate  of  flavery  in  the  Weft-Indies.  That  punifliment 
which  excites  the  Koromantyn  to  rebel,  and  drives  the 
Ebo  to  fuicide,  is  received  by  the  Papaws  as  the  chaftife- 
ment  of  legal  authority,  to  which  it  is  their  duty  to  fub- 
mit  patiently.  The  cafe  feems  to  be,  that  the  generality 
of  thefe  people  are  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  flavery  in  Africa, 
and,  having  been  habituated  to  a  life  of  labour,  they  fub- 
mit  to  a  change  of  fituation  with  little  reluCtance. 

Having  recited  fuch  obfervations  as  occurred  to  him  on 
contemplating  the  various  tribes  of  negroes  from  each 
other,  Mr.  Edwards  thus  eftimates  their  general  character, 
influenced  as  they  are  by  circumftances  Which  foon  efface 
the  native  and  original  impreffons  which  diftinguifli  one 
nation  from  another  when  newly  imported  into  the  Weft 
Indies.  “  Notwithftanding  what  has  been  related  of  the 
firmnefs  and  courage  of  the  natives  of  the  Gold-Coaft,  it 
is  certain  that  the  negroes  in  general  in  our  iflands  (fuch_ 
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ef  them  at  lead  as  have  been  any  length  of  time  in  a  Hate 
of  fervitude)  are  of  a  diftruftful  and  cowardly  difpofition. 
So  degrading  is  the  nature  of  flavery,  that  fortitude  of 
mind  is  loft  as  free  agency  is  reftrained.  To  the  fame 
caufe  probably  muft  be  imputed  their  propenfity  to  con¬ 
ceal  or  violate  the  truth  ;  which  is  fo  general,  that  the 
vice  of  falfehood  is  one  of  the  moft  prominent  features  in 
their  character.  If  a  negro  is  afked  even  an  indifferent 
queftion  by  his  mafter,  he  feldom  gives  an  immediate 
reply  ;  but,  affefting  not  to  underftand  what  is  faid,  com¬ 
pels  a  repetition  of  the  queftion,  that  he  may  have  time 
to  confider,  not  what  is  the  true  anfwer,  but  what  is  the 
moft  politic  one  for  him  to  give.  The  pronenefs  oblerva- 
ble  in  many  of  them  to  the  vice  of  theft  has  already  been 
noticed;  and  I  am  afraid  that  evil  communication  makes 
it  aimoft  general.  It  is  no  eafy  matter,  I  confefs,  to  dif- 
criminate  thofe  circumftances  which  are  the  refult  of 
proximate  caufes,  from  thofe  which  are  the  effects  of  na¬ 
tional  cuftoms  and  early  habits  in  favage  life;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  cowardice  and  diffimulation  have  been  the 
properties  of  flavery  in  all  ages,  and  will  continue  to  be 
fo  till  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  a  fituation  that  necef- 
farily  fupprefles  many  of  the  belt  affeftions  of  the  human 
heart.  If  it  calls  forth  any  latent  virtues,  they  are  thofe 
of  fympathy  and  compaffion  towards  perfons  in  the  fame 
condition  of  life;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  negroes 
in  general  are  ftrongly  attached  to  their  countrymen,  but, 
above  all,  to  fuch  of  their  companions  as  came  in  the 
fame  fitip  with  them  from  Africa.  This  is  a  ftriking  cir- 
cumftance  :  the  term  Jhipmate  is  underftood  among  them 
as  fignifying  a  relationftiip  of  the  moft  endearing  nature; 
perhaps  as  recalling  the  time  when  the  fufferers  were  cut 
off  together  from  their  common  country  and  kindred, 
and  awakening  reciprocal  fympathy  from  the  remembrance 
of  mutual  affliftion.  But  their  benevolence,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  extends  no  further.  The  fofter  virtues 
are  feldom  found  in  the  bofom  of  the  enflaved  African. 
Give  him  fufficient  authority,  and  he  becomes  the  moft 
remorlelefs  of  tyrants  Of  all  the  degrees  of  wretchednefs 
endured  by  the  1’ons  of  men,  the  greateft,  affuredly,  is  the 
mifery  which  is  felt  by  thofe  who  are  unhappily  doomed 
to  be  the  Haves  of  Haves;  a  moft  unnatural  relation,  which 
fometimes  takes  place  in  the  fugar-plantations.  The  lame 
obfervation  may  be  made  concerning  their  conduft  to¬ 
wards  the  animal  creation.  Their  treatment  of  cattle 
under  their  direction  is  brutal  beyond  belief:  even  the 
ufefuL  and  focial  qualities  of  the  dog  fecure  to  him  no 
kind  ufage  from  an  African  mafter.  One  of  the  moft 
pleafing  traits  in  their  character  is  the  refpeft  and  atten¬ 
tion  which  they  pay  to  their  aged  countrymen.  The 
whole  body  of  negroes  on  a  plantation  muft  be  reduced 
to  a  deplorable  ftate  of  wretchednefs,  if,  at  any  time,  they 
fuft’er  their  aged  companions  to  want  the  common  necef- 
faries  of  life,  or  even  many  of  its  comforts,  as  far  as  they 
can  procure  them.  They  feeni  to  be  actuated  on  thefe 
occaficns  by  a  kind  of  involuntary  impulfe,  operating  as 
a  primitive  law  of  nature,  which  fcorns  to  wait  the  cold 
dictates  of-  reafon  :  among  them,  it  is  the  exercife  of  a 
common  duty,  which  courts  no  obfervation,  and  looks 
for  no  applauie.” 

As  the  colour,  and  features,  and  moral  qualities,  of  the 
negroes  may  be  thus  eafiiy  accounted  for  by  the  influence 
of  climate  and  the  modes  of  favage  life,  fo  there  is  good 
reafon  to  believe  that  their  intelleftual  endowments  are 
equal  to  thofe  of  the  whites  who  have  been  found  in  the 
fame  circumftances.  Of  thofe  imitative  arts  in  which  per¬ 
fection  can  be  attained  only  in  an  improved  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  they  have  but  little 
knowledge;  but  the  fabric  and  colours  of  the  Guinea 
cloths  are  a  proof  of  their  native  ingenuity.  In  the  Weft 
Indies  many  of  them  are  expert  carpenters,  fome  watch¬ 
makers,  and  one  or  two  have  fuccefsfully  praftifed  phyfic  ; 
whilft  others  have  figured  both  in  Latin  and  in  Englilh 
poetry  j  fo  that  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  “  God,  who, 
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made  the  w’orld,  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men,”  and  animated  them  with  minds  equally  rational. 

Seeing,  then,  that  we  are  all  derived  from  one  common 
parent,  is  it  not  barbarous  and  inhuman  to  make  per¬ 
petual  flaves  of  our  fellow-creatures,  merely  becaufe  they 
differ  from  us  in  colour,  and  are  lefs  informed  in  the  arts 
and  fubtilties  of  life  ?  To  thofe  foreign  nations  who 
ftill  perfift  in  the  unnatural  trade  of  bargaining  for  human 
fleffi,  and  configning  their  innocent  but  unfortunate 
brethren  to  eternal  fervitude  and  mifery,  we  may  addrefs 
the  words  of  a  fine  writer:  “  Let  avarice  defend  it  as  it 
may,  there  is  an  honeft  reluftance  in  humanity,  which 
will  ever  revolt  againft  buying  and  felling  our  own  fpe- 
cies,  and  regarding  them  as  our  cattle,  or  our  wealth  and 
poffeffions.”  Happy  are  we  to  fay,  that  this  commerce 
was  interdicted  to  Britifli  fubjeCts  from  the  iff  of  May, 
1807.  and  our  brethren  of  America  aboliflted  it  from  and 
after  the  ill  of  January,  1808. 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  (May  30,  1814.)  upon  the  ab¬ 
dication  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  the  Have-trade  was  to 
ceafe  in  France  within  five  years.  Napoleon,  upon  his 
return  in  March  following,  ordered  it  immediately  to 
ceafe ;  and  the  king,  upon  his  return  to  power,  was  obliged 
to  confirm  this  decree,  though  it  was  not  made  an  article 
in  the  treaty  of  Nov.  20,  1815. 

Ferdinand  VII.  king  of  Spain,  figned  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  on  the  23d  of  September,  1817,  w'hereby,  in  con- 
fideration  of  the  fum  of  400,0001.  he  agreed  to  abolifli  the 
Have-trade  from  and  after  the  30th  of  May,  1820.  The 
money  has  been  paid  by  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  remains  to 
be  feen  if  the  treaty  will  be  fulfilled. 

William  king  of  the  Netherlands  has  engaged,  by  a 
treaty  figned  May  4,  1818,  to  abolifli  the  llave-trade 
within  eight  months  from  that  date. 

Portugal  has  figned  a  convention  with  the  Britifli  go¬ 
vernment  for  the  abolition  of  the  Have-trade  north  of  the 
equator;  and  the  king  has  publillied  a  royal  alvara,  or 
law,  dated  Riojaneiro,  May  6, 1818,  to  enforce  the  articles 
of  that  convention.  The  following  are  fome  of  its  pro- 
vifions  :  “  All  perfons,  of  whatfoever  quality  or  con¬ 
dition,  who  ftiall  proceed  to  fit  out  or  prepare  veffels  for 
the  traffic  in  Haves  in  any  part  of  the  coaft  of  Africa  lying 
north  of  the  equator,  fliall  incur  the  penalty  of  the  lofs  of 
the  Haves,  who  fliall  be  declared  free,  with  a  defti nation 
herein  afterwards  mentioned.  The  veffels  engaged  in  the 
traffic  ftiall  be  confifcated,  with  all  their  tackle  and  appur¬ 
tenances,  together  with  the  cargo,  of  whatever  it  confift, 
which  fliall  be  on-board  on  account  of  the  owners  or 
freighters  of  fuch  veffel,  and  the  owners  of  fuch  Haves. 
The  officers  of  fuch  veffel,  to  wit,  the  captain  or  mafter, 
the  pilot  and  fupercargo,  ftiall  be  baniftied  for  five  years 
to  Mofambique;  and  each  ftiall  pay  a  fine  equivalent  to 
the  pay  or  other  interefts  which  he  was  to  gain  by  the 
adventure.  Policies  of  infurance  cannot  be  made  on  fuch 
veffels,  or  theircargoes  ;  and,  if  theyare  made,  theaffurers 
who  fliall  knowingly  make  them  fliall  be  condemned  in 
triple  the  amount  of  the  ftipulaled  premium.  The  Haves 
declared  free  by  the  above  article,  fliall  be  delivered  up  to 
the  judge  of  the  d  iff  rift  before  whom  the  condemnation 
fliall  take  place,  to  ferve,  as  freed  men,  for  fourteen  years, 
in  any  public  fervice  of  the  navy,  the  fortreffes,  agricul¬ 
ture,  or  public  offices,  as  may  be  thought  moft  convenient, 
being  for  that  purpole  enrolled  in  the  refpeftive  ftations ; 
or  fliall  be  hired  out  to  individuals  of  known  property 
and  probity,  who  fliall  be  bound  to  fupport,  clothe,  and 
inftruft,  them,  teaching  them  fome  handicraft  or  labour 
that  may  be  agreed  upon,  during  the  ftipulated  period. 
The  time  of  fervitude  may  be  Ihortened  by  two  or  more 
years,  according  as  the  good  conduct  of  thefe  perfons 
may  entitle  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  full  freedom;  dec.” 

Some  laudable  but  partial  attempts  have  been  made  to 
abolifli  flavery  itfelf;  but  this  muft  be  a  work  of  time, 
and  can  hardly  be  expefted  to  be  accompiiflied  during 
the  prefent  generation.  The  Quakers  fee  the  example, 
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and  throughout  the  continent  of  America  fince  1787  they 
employ  no  flaves,  but  keep. free  blacks  in  their  pay.  In 
the  year  1795,  MY.  David  Barclay,  of  London,  a  Quaker 
we  luppofe,  emancipated  twenty -eight  flaves  which  had 
accidentally  come  into  his  pofl'efiion,  and  lent  them  to 
Philadelphia  to  learn  trades;  (fee  Monthly  Mag.  for  Nov. 
1814.)— Slavery  was  prohibited  at  Madras,  by  an  adl  of 
the  governor  and  council,  fo  early  as  the  year  1S02; 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  1805,  the  marquis  of  Wellefley 
abolilhed  flavery  throughout  Britilh  India. — The  Dutch 
planters  of  Ceylon  have  adopted  fome  judicious  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  flavery  ;  all  children 
born  of  flaves,  after  the  12th  of  Auguft,  1816,  are  to  be 
confidered  free,  but  to  remain  in  their  matter’s  lioufe,  and 
lerve  him  for  board,  lodging,  and  clothing;  the  males  till 
they  are  fourteen,  and  the  females  till  twelve ;  after  which, 
to  be  fully  emancipated. 

Accidental  Varieties  among  Negroes. — We  have  fpoken 
of  the  permanent  varieties  among  the  blacks,  as  the  proper 
Negroes,  the  Caffres,  the  Hottentots,  and  the  Moors.  The 
Albinos,  or  white  negroes,  have  alfo  been  deferibed  and 
ffeprefented  in  our  Aril  volume.  It  remains  to  notice  a  few 
occafional  or  accidental  varieties,  fports  of  nature  as  it 
were;  which  we  (hall  colled);  from  the  volumes  of  the 
Philofophical  Transactions. 

The  firfl:  is  of  a  negro-bey  who  w'as  dappled  in  feveral 
parts  of  his  body  with  white  fpots.  This  boyr  was  about 
eleven  years  of  age  when  the  account  was  taken :  he  was 
born  in  the  upper  parts  of  Rappahanock-river,  in  Virginia. 
His  father  and  mother  were  both  perfedt  negroes ;  and 
the  boy  himfelf,  till  he  became  to  be  three  years  old, 
was  in  all  refpedls  like  other  black  children;  and  then, 
without  any  diftemper,  he  began  to  have  feveral  little 
■w  hite  fpecks  on  his  neck  and  breaft,  which  increafed  with 
his  age,  both  in  number  and  fize  ;  “  fo  that  now,  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  where  fome  of  his  wool  is  become 
white,  down  to  his  knees,  he  is  every-where  dappled  with 
white  fpots,  fome  of  which  are  broader  than  the  palm  of 
a  man’s  hand.  They  are  very  white,  at  lead:  equal  to  the 
fkin  of  the  faireft  lady  ;  but  of  a  paler  white,  and  do  not 
Ihow  flefli  and  blood  fo  lively  through  them  as  the  Ikin 
of  white  people ;  the  reafon  of  which  may  be,  that  the 
Ikin  of  a  negro  is  much  thicker.  His  face,  arms,  and 
legs,  are  perfedlly  black.”  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1697. 

The  next  cafe  we  fliall  feledl  is  that  of  a  remarkable 
alteration  of  colour  in  a  negro-woman.  “  A  cook-maid 
in  Col.  Barnes’s  family,  a  native  of  Virginia,  about  forty 
years  of  age,  remarkably  healthy,  of  a  ltrong  and  robuft 
eonflitution,  had  her  (kin  originally  as  dark  as  that  of  the 
mod  fwarthy  African  ;  but,  about  fifteen  years  before,  that 
membrane  in  the  parts  next  adjoining  to  the  finger-nails 
became  white.  Her  mouth  foon  underwent  the  fame 
change,  and  the  phenomenon  had  fince  continued  gra¬ 
dually  to  extend  itfelf  over  the  whole  body  ;  fo  that  every 
part  of  its  furface  became  more  or  lefs  the  fubjedt  of  this 
furprifing  alteration.  At  the  above  date,  (1759.)  four 
parts  in  five  of  the  Ikin  were  white,  fmooth,  and  tranf- 
parent,  as  in  a  fair  European,  elegantly  Ihowing  the 
ramifications  of  the  fubjacent  blood-veffels  :  the  parts  re¬ 
maining  footy,  daily  loll  their  blacknefs,  and  in  fome 
meafure  partook  of  the  prevailing  colour  ;  fo  that  a  very 
few  years  would,  in  all  probability,  induce  a  total  change. 
The  neck  and  back,  along  the  courfe  of  the  vertebrae, 
maintained  their  priftine  hue  the  mod,  and  in  fome  fpots 
proclaimed  their  original  ftate :  the  head,  face,  and  bread, 
with  belly,  legs,  arms,  and  thighs,  w'ere  almod  wholly 
white;  the  axillae  party-coloured;  the  Ikin  of  thefe  parts, 
as  far  as  white,  being  covered  with  W'hite  hair;  where  t 
dark,  with  black.  Her  face  and  bread,  as  often  as  the 
aflions  anger,  fhamep&c.  had  been  excited  in  her,  had 
fen  immediately  obferved  to  glow  with  blufiies  ;  as  alfo 
when,  in  purfuance  of  her  bufinefs,  die  had  been  expofed 
to  the  adiion  of  the  fire  on  thefe  parts,  fome  freckles 
had  made- their  appearance.  The  woman  declared, 


that,  excepting  about  feventeen  years  before,  when  fhe 
was  delivered  of  a  child,  flte  had  never  been  afflidted  by 
any  complaint  of  twenty-four  hours  continuance ;  and 
that  flie  had  never  been  fubjedl  to  any  cutaneous  dif- 
order,  nor  madeufeof  any  external  application,  by  which 
this  phenomenon  might  be  produced.”  Tranfmitted  by 
Mr.  James  Bate,  furgeon  in  Maryland;  and  printed  in  the 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  li. 

In  the  year  1765,8  white  negro-boy  was  exhibited  before 
the  Royal  Society;  and  the  report  was  written  by  James 
Parfons,  M.D.  F.R.S.  It  appeared,  that  the  parents  of 
this  boy  were  brought,  among  many  others,  above  300 
miles  from  an  inland  country,  to  the  Gold  Coalt  in  Africa, 
and  put  on-board  a  fliip  bound  to  Virginia,  where  thev 
arrived  in  the  year  1755.  They  became  the  property  of 
Col.  Benj.  Chambers,  of  Cumberland.-coun.ty,  Pennfyl- 
vania;  and  were  then  employed  on  an  eftateof  the  colonel’s 
in  Virginia;  but  the  colonel  lived  with  his  family  in  Penn- 
fylvania,  where  he  fold  the  boy  to  his  then  mailer;  of 
which  faff,  Dr.  P.  faw  the  bill  of  fale  that  palled  between 
the  colonel  and  him.  The  parents  were  perfectly  black, 
and  both  very  young  when  landed  ;  and  the  woman,  being 
alked  how  far  lhe  was  gone  with  child,  anfwered,  fo  as 
to  be  underllood  to  mean,  that  lhe  was  with  child  fome- 
thing  more  than  fix  moons,  and  that  this  was  her  firfl:  preg¬ 
nancy.  They  alfo  declared,  that  they  had  never  feen  a 
white  perfon  before  they  came  to  the  fliore  where  Eu¬ 
ropeans  where  employed  in  buying  black  flaves.  The 
owner  of  this  boy  was  Mr.  James  Hill  Clark,  Whom  Dr.  P. 
informed  of  what  had  palled  between  Dr.  Franklin  and 
himfelf  on  this  fubjedl: ;  for  he  paid  him  a  vifit,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  converfatipn  he  informed  him,  that,  while  he 
was  in  England  before,  he  received  a  letter  from  his  lady, 
in  which  was  fome  of  the  wool  of  a  white  negro-child’s 
head,  by  way  of  curiofity;  and  when  he  mentioned  it  to 
Mr.  Clark,  he  aflured  him  that  this  very  boy  was  fliown  in. 
Pennfylvania  as  a  great  rarity:  and  that,  to  his  know¬ 
ledge,  the  wool  fent  in  the  letter  was  taken  from  this 
child’s  head.  He  was  born  about  fix  or  feven  weeks  after 
his  parents  landed  in  Virginia,  in  the  year  1755  ;  and  was 
purchafed  by  Mr.  Hill  Clark  of  Col.  Chambers  in  1764, 
fo  that  he  appeared  not  to  be  quite  ten  years  old  ;  and  his 
mother  had  had  two  children  after,  who  were  both  as 
black  as  the  parents. 

Now,  though  this  deviation  of  colour  in  the  child, 
from  the  contrary  hue  of  both  parents,  was  very  Angular, 
and  fomething  preternatural,  yet  inliances  of  the  fame 
kind  had  happened  before.  There  was  one  about  four 
years  before  in  London,  which  was  a  white  girl,  fomething 
younger  than  this  boy,  but  exadlly  fimilar  in  colour,  wool, 
See.  and  was  faid,  by  the  perfon  who  made  a  (how  of  her, 
to  have  been  the  offspring  of  a  black  father  and  mother. 
Dr.  P.  did  not  go  to  lee  her  ;  but  he  read  an  advertifement 
concerning  her,  feveral  times  in  the  public  papers,  wherein 
lhe  was  called  a  white-negro-girl ;  and  was  informed  by 
thofe  that  faw  her,  that  lhe  anfwered  the  aefeription  in  the 
advertifement  very  truly.  She  was  Ihown  in  town  for 
fome  months  every  day. 

To  this  cafe  he  fubjoins  two  others,  one  of  which  he 
faw  himfelf,  and  the  other  was  given  him  by  a  gentleman 
of  undoubted  veracity  ;  which,  though  they  differ  in  fome 
circumftances  from  the  above,  yet  have  fo  much  relation 
to  each  other,  as  will  prevent  their  being  cenfured  as  di- 
greflions  from  the  fubjedt.  The  firfl:  was  of  a  black  man 
who  married  a  white  woman  in  York  feveral  years  ago; 
of  which  he  had  an  account  from  an  eye-witnefs.  She 
foon  proved  with  child,  and  in  due  time  brought  forth 
one  entirely  black,  and  in  every  particular  of  colour  and 
features  refembling  the  father,  without  the  lealt  partici¬ 
pation  from  the  mother.  This  was  thought  a  very  Angu¬ 
lar  cafe,  becaufe  people  naturally  expedt  the  iffue  of  fuch 
a  marriage  would  be  tawny;  which  indeed  is  the  ufual 
effedt  produced  by  the  congrefs  of  black  and  white  per- 
fons.  The  fecond  cafe  was  of  a  black  man,  fervant  to  a 
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gentleman  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gray’s  Inn. 
He  married  a  white  woman,  who  lived  in  the  fame  family ; 
and,  when  fhe  proved  with  child,  took  a  lodging  for  her 
in  Gray’s-Inn-lane ;  when  (he  was  at  her  full  time,  the 
mailer  had  bufinefs  out  of  town,  and  took  his  man  with 
him,  and  did  not  return  till  ten  or  twelve  days  after  this 
woman  was  delivered  of  a  girl,  which  was  as  fair  a  child 
to  look  at  as  any  born  of  white  parents,  and  her  features 
exaftly  like  the  mother’s.  The  black  at  his  return  was 
much  difturbed  at  the  appearance  of  the  child,  and  ('wore 
it  was  not  his:  but  the  nurfe  who  attended  the  lying-in 
woman  foon  fatisfied  him  :  for  fhe  undrefled  the  infant, 
and  fhowed  him  the  right  buttock  and  thigh,  which  were 
as  black  as  the  father,  and  reconciled  him  immediately  to 
both  mother  and  child.  Dr.  P.  was  informed  of  thefaft, 
and  went  to  the  place,  where  he  examined  the  child,  and 
found  it  true;  this  was  in  the  fpringof  the  year  174.7,  as 
his  notes  fpecified  which  he  took  on  the  fpot. 

Wifhing  to  add  as  much  as  poffible  to  this  account,  he 
took  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  about  matters  of  this 
fort,  in  a  family  who  came  to  live  in  Red  Lion-fquare  not 
many  months  before,  and  had  lived  in  Virginia  feveral 
years  in  a  confpicuous  light;  and  was  informed  by  the 
lady  of  the  family  of  the  following  curious  particu¬ 
lars:  About  nineteen  years  previous,  in  a  fmall  planta¬ 
tion  near  to  that  of  this  family,  which  belonged  to  a 
widow,  two  of  her  flaves,  both  black,  were  married;  one 
of  them  brought  forth  a  white  girl,  which  this  lady  faw 
very  often.  When  the  poor  woman  was  told  the  child 
was  like  the  children  of  white  people,  fhe  was  in  great 
dread  of  her  hufband,  declaring,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
file  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  a  white  man  in  her 
life;  and  therefore  begged  they  would  keep  the  place 
dark,  that  he  might  not  lee  it.  When  he  came  to  afk  her 
how  flie  did,  he  wanted  to  fee  the  child,  and  wondered 
why  the  room  was  flint  up,  as  it  was  not  ufual ;  the  wo¬ 
man’s  fears  increafed  when  he  had  it  brought  into  the 
iight ;  but  while  he  looked  at  it  he  leaned  highly  plealed, 
returned  the  child,  and  behaved  with  extraordinary  ten- 
dernefs.  She  imagined  he  diflembled  his  relentment  till 
flie  fhould  be  able  to  go  about,  and  that  then  he  would 
leave  her;  but  in  a  few  days  he  laid  to  her,  “You  are 
afraid  of  me,  and  therefore  keep  the  room  dark,  becaufe 
my  child  is  white;  but  I  love  it  the  better  for  that :  for 
my  own  father  was  a  white  man,  though  my  grandfather 
and  grandmother  were  as  black  as  you  and  myfelf ;  and, 
although  we  came  from  a  place  where  no  white  people 
ever  were  leen,  yet  there  was  always  a  white  child  in 
every  family  that  was  related  to  us.” 

NE'GRO  PO'INT  lies  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Brafd,  three 
leagues  fouth-fouth-eaft  from  the  Rio  Grande,  and  four¬ 
teen  from  Cape  St.  Rocque. 

NE'GRO  RIV'ER.  See  Rio  Negro. 

NE'GROES  (Illand  of),  or  Buglas,  one  of  the  Phi¬ 
lippine  Iflands,  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea;  about  240  miles 
in  circumference.  It  is  fruitful  in  rice,  in  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  pay  tribute;  and  it  fupplies  Sebu,  and  other 
adjacent  parts.  The  mountains  are  inhabited  by  blacks 
with  curled  hair;  who,  by  reafon  of  their  numbers,  gave 
■their  name  to  the  illand,  and  who  live  in  a  kind  of  brutal 
liberty,  like  their  forefathers.  The  land  is  divided  among 
them,  fome  living  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  others  on 
the  fide  ;  but  they  fight  fiercely  among  themfelves,  if  one 
party  attempts  to  invade  the  territory  of  the  other.  This 
happens  very  often ;  for  it  is  their  cultom,  that  thole  above 
can  have  but  one  wife,  and  her  they  mult  take  by  force 
from  thofe  below;  and  fo  on  the  contrary,  thole  beiow 
from  thole  above  ;  confequently  every  day  there  is  blood- 
Ihed,  and  force  perfons  killed,  commonly  with  poiloned 
arrows  :  thefe  are  headed  either  with  iron,  flint,  bone,  or 
wood  hardened  in  the  fire.  At  the  mouths  of  the  river 
dwell  a  third  fort  of  blacks,  who  have  no  commerce  with 
the  other  two,  and  are  fuch  enemies  to  the  Spaniards,  that 
they  give  them  no  quarter ;  neverthelefs,  if  the  illand  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  invaded  by  pirates,  they  run  with  their  arms 
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to  defend  it ;  and,  this  fervice  being  performed,  they  retire : 
they  behave  in  this  manner,  as  looking  upon  themfelves 
to  be  the  old  lords  of  the  illand.  The  Bifays,  it  is  true, 
as  an  acknowledgment  for  having  been  permitted  by 
them  to  fettle  there,  lupply  them  with  rice  ;  and  the 
blacks  requite  them  with  wax.  Thefe  Bifays  live  in  the 
plain,  and  they  are  molt  numerous  on  the  weft  fide,  under 
the  direction  of  the  fathers  of  the  lociety.  In  the  illand 
there  are  about  3000  that  pay  tribute,  governed  by  a  cor- 
regidore,  and  a  military  commander.  Here  grows  a  great 
deal  of  cacao,  originally  brought  to  the  Philippines  from 
New  Spain,  as  alfo  much  rice,  which  the' mountains  pro¬ 
duce  without  watering.  Lat.  10.  10.  N.  Ion.  121.  30.  E. 

NE'GROLAND,  or  Nigrit'ia,  a  name  given  to  a  vaft 
extent  of  country,  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  and 
comprehending  many  great  and  populous  kingdoms,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  7th  degree  of  weft  longitude  to  the  27th 
eaft,  and  from  the  iotli  to  the  25th  north  latitude;  being 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Sahara  and  the  mountains  which 
feparate  it  from  the  ftates  of  Barbary,  on  the  eaft  by  Nubia 
and  Abyflinia,  on  the  fouth  by  Guinea  and  countries 
unknown,  and  on  the  weft  by  Guinea.  The  country  to 
which  the  geographers  of  Europe  have  given  the  name 
Nigritia  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Soudan,  and  by  the  natives 
Aafmm ;  two  words  of  fimilar  import,  that,  like  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  appellation,  exprcfs  the  Land  of  Blacks,  and  like 
that  too  are  applied  to  a  part  only  of  the  region  to  which 
their  meaning  fo  obvioully  belongs;  yet,  even  in  this 
limited  fenfe,  the  word  Soudan  is  often  varioufly  em¬ 
ployed:  for,  while  fome  of  the  Africans  reft  rift  it  to  the 
empire  of  Cafhna,  which  is  fituated  to  the  north  of  the 
Niger;  others  extend  it,  with  indefinite  comprehenfion, 
to  the  negro-ftates  on  the  fouth  of  the  river.  Of  this  vaft 
country,  little  is  known  more  than  the  names  of  fome  of 
the  towns  and  kingdoms  of  which  it  is  compofed.  Some 
parts,  particularly  on  the  river  Niger,  are  reprefented  as 
exceedingly  fertile;  other  parts  are  reprefented  as  fandy 
and  defert.  That  it  is  exceedingly  populous,  is  evident, 
from  the  great  lupply  of  Haves  it  has  fo  long  afforded 
to  the  European  traders. 

NE'GROPONT,  an  illand  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  : 
ninety-fix  miles  long,  and  from  eight  to  lixteen  broad* 
This  ifiand  was  anciently  called  Euboea;  afterwards,  from 
its  capital,  Egrippos,  whence  the  word  Negropont  feems 
to  be  derived.  In  the  moft  ancient  times,  it  was  called 
Chalcodotis,  or  Cains  Macro,  or  Maoris.  It  is  divided  from 
the  continent  by  a  ffrait,  formerly  called  Euripns,  but  now 
fo  narrow  at  the  capital,  that  a  galley  can  hardly  pals 
through;  and  it  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge, 
being  thought  to  have  been  once  fo  by  an  ilthmus.  The 
Euripus  was  anciently  much  celebrated  for  the  ftated 
irregularities  of  its  motions.  The  learned  jefuit  Babin 
obferves,  that  in  the  firft  eight  days  of  the  month,  and 
from  the  14th  to  the  20th,  inclufively,  and  alfo  in  the 
three  laft  days,  it  is  regular  both  in  its  ebb  and  flood; 
but,  on  the  other  days  of  the  lunar  month,  very  irregular  ; 
the  ebb  and  flood  returning  fometimes  11,  12,  13,  and  14, 
times,  within  2401-  25  hours.  This  irregularity,  which 
has  baffled  the  refearches  both  of  ancients  and  moderns, 
gave  rile  to  a  proverb  among  the  Greeks.  Such  is  the 
fertility  of  the  level  parts  of  this  illand,  that  it  abounds 
in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  in  grain,  wine,  oil,  and  all 
kinds  of  excellent  fruits.  It  has  alio  feveral  mountains, 
which,  for  a  confiderable  part  of  the  year,  are  covered 
with  fnow :  of  thele,  the  higheft  is  Oclie.  Among  the 
capes,  the  moft  remarkable  are  Capo  d’Oro,  called  Capo 
Chimi,  Capo  Figara,  the  ancient  name  of  which  was  Ca- 
phareus,  and  Capo  Liter,  formerly  Censeum.  In  the  firft 
ages,  when  navigation  was  in  its  infancy,  failing  round 
the  firft  of  thefe  capes  was  reckoned  dangerous,  from  the 
many  rocks  and  whirlpools  along  the  coaft.  This  illand 
had  formerly  many  confiderable  cities ;  but  the  only  places 
now  worth  notice  are  Negropont  and  Caftel  Roflo.  It 
was  taken  from  the  Venetians  in  174.0,  by  Mahomet  II. 
Lat.  38,  to  39.  10.  Ion.  23.  10.  to  24.  44.  E. 
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NE'GROPONT,  or  Egripo,  a  feaport  town  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  probably  fituated  on 
the  ruins  of  Chalcis,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  ifland. 
The  admiral  of  Turkey,  who  is  alfo  governor  of  the 
ifland  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Greece,  reiides  here ;  and 
the  harbour  is  feldom  without  a  fleet  of  galleys.  It  is 
alfo  the  fee  of  a  Greek  bifliop.  Eat.  3S.  30.  N.  Ion.  23. 
54.  E. 

NEGUA'DA.  See  Nekkade'. 

NEGUN'DO,  f  in  botany.  See  Vitex. 

NE'GUS,  f.  A  mixture  of  wine,  water,  fugar,  lemon, 
and  nutmeg. — The  mixture  now  called  negus  was  invented 
in  queen  Anne’s  time  by  colonel  Negus.  Malone's  Life 
of  Dry  den. 

NEHALE'NIA,  agoddefs  mentioned  in  Keyfler's  Tra¬ 
vels,  “  Diftertatio  de  Dea  Nehalenia,  numine  Walachro- 
rum  topico.”  Her  qualities  or  attributes  are  not  clearly 
made  out.  Gibfon  on  Camden’s  Britannia  fays  fhe  was 
the  goddefs  of  chalk-workers. 

NEHAVEN'D,  a  town  of  PerJia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak,  celebrated  for  a  battle  between  the  caliph  Omar 
and  Jezdegird  king  of  Perfia,  in  the  year  638,  in  which 
the  latter  loft  his  life  aiid  kingdom.  Some  fuppofe  this 
town  to  have  been  built  by  Noah,  and  that  it  was  firft 
called  Nohavevd:  fixty  miles  f’outh  of  Hamadan,  and  zoo 
north-weft  of  Ifpahan. 

NE'HEIM,  a  town  of  Weftphalia  :  feven  miles  north- 
north-weft  of  Arenfberg,  and  forty-eight  north-eaft  of 
Cologne. 

NE'HEIM,  or  Ne'me,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the 
bifhopric  of  Paderborn  :  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Pader- 
born. 

NEHEL'AMITE,  [Heb.  a  dreamer.]  The  cognomen 
of  Shemaiah  thefalfe  prophet.  Jer. 

NEHEMI'AH,  [Heb.  confolation,]  an  eminent  and 
pious  Jew,  governor  of  Judah  and  Jerufalem  under  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus,  was  born  in  the  land  of  captivity, 
where  he  was  promoted  to  the  honourable  poll  of  cup¬ 
bearer  to  the  king  of  Perfia.  In  that  book  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  which  bears  his  name,  and  is  generally  allowed 
to  have  been  written  by  him,  (though  it  is  fometimes 
called  the  Second  Book  of  Ezra,)  we  are  told  that  he  was 
the  fon  of  Hachaliah,  but  without  any  mention  of  the 
tribe  to  which  he  belonged.  In  Dr.  Rees’s  Cyclopaedia, 
he  is  called  “  the  fon  of  Helkiah  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,” 
but  we  know  not  upon  what  authority.  Many  are  of 
opinion,  that  he  was  a  defeendant  from  a  branch  of  the 
royal  family  of  Judah ;  which  hypothefis  is  rendered 
probable  from  his  high  and  confidential  Ration  at  the 
rerfian  court.  While  he  was  in  attendance  upon  the  king 
at  the  palace  of  Shufhan,  B.  C.  445,  he  received  intelli¬ 
gence,  by  one  of  his  nation  who  had  lately  come  from 
Jerufalem,  of  the  ruinous  and  defencelefs  condition  in 
which  that  city  ftill  remained,  notwithstanding  the  many 
favours  which  the  monarch  had  bellowed  upon  Ezra,  and 
the  other  Jews  who  had  been  permitted  to  return  to  the 
land  of  their  forefathers  ;  in  confequence  of  which  they 
were  expofed  to  the  predatory  incurhons  of  their  enemies, 
as  well  as  to  the  contempt  and  reproach  of  their  jealous 
neighbours.  This  account  filled  him  with  the  deepeft 
affliction,  the  marks  of  which  were  difeernibie  on  his 
countenance  when  his  office  next  called  him  into  the  royal 
p'refence.  Upon  the  king’s  inquiring  into  the  caufe  of 
liis  grief,  Nehemiah  took  the  opportunity  of  laying  be¬ 
fore  him  the  diftreffed  condition  of  his  country,  and 
humbly  petitioned  that  he  might  be  fent  with  a  royal 
commiffion  to  remedy  the  evil.  As  the  facred  text  in¬ 
forms  us  that  queen  Either  was  then  fitting  with  the  king, 
it  is  moft  probable  that  Ihe  fupported  this  requeft ;  which 
the  monarch  was  pleafed  to  grant.  Accordingly,  a  royal 
decree  was  ilfued  for  re-building  the  walls  and  gates  of 
Jerufalem;  and  Nehemiah  was  empowered,  with  the  com¬ 
miffion  oEgovernor  of  the  province  of  Judea,  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  At  the  fame  time  orders  were  fent  to 
Sanballat,  governor  of  Samaria,  and  to  others  of  the  king’s 
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officers  on  this  fide  of  the  Euphrates,  to  furnilh  him  with 
what  affiftance  he  might  require  out  of  the  royal  treafury, 
and  all  other  necefiary  materials  for  his  undertaking. 
The  king  alfo  honoured  Nehemiah  with  an  efcort  of 
troops,  to  conduCt  him  in  fafety  to  the  country  he  was  to 
govern.  Thefe  he  appears  to  have  difmifled  at  fome  dis¬ 
tance  from  Jerufalem:  for  he  entered  that  city  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  manner,  and  continued  in  it  three  days  before  he 
made  public  the  appointment  which  he  had  received. 
During  this  interval,  he  privately  (ook  a  furvey  of  the 
city  and  its  walls;  and,  finding  that  their  ruinous  con« 
dition  correfponded  with  tln^  account  which  had  been 
given  him  at  Shulhan,"be  fiummoned  the  heads  of  the 
people  to  meet  him,  to  whom  he  opened  his  commiffion, 
and  declared  his  determination  to  put  it  in  force  without 
delay.  Having  received  aflurances  of  their  willingnefs 
zealoufly  to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  great  defign,  he 
divided  the  whole  body  of  the  people  into  feveral  compa¬ 
nies,  affigning  to  each  the  quarter  where  they  were  to 
work,  but  referving  to  himfelf  the  fuperintendence  and 
direction  of  the  whole. 

While  Nehemiah  was  proceeding  with  this  defign,  he 
had  many  obltacles  to  encounter  from  the  fecret  machi¬ 
nations  of  Sanballat,  as  well  as  the  Moabites  and  Ammo¬ 
nites,  to  impede  the  work;  to  which  they  were  excited, 
not  only  by  their  ancient  enmity  to  the  Jewifh  nation, 
but  by  the  profpeCt  of  being  obliged  to  reftore  thofe 
eftates  of  the  Jews  which  they  had  feized  on  during  their 
captivity.  They  even  went  !o  far  as  to  hire  fome  treache¬ 
rous  Jews  to  difeourage  both  the  governor  and  people, 
with  the  fpecious  pretence  that  they  were  fent  from  God 
to  put  a  flop  to  the  enterprife.  This  impofture  Nehemiah 
foon  deteCled;  but,  fufpeCting  that  thofe  enemies  might 
refort  to  forcible  meafures,  when  they  found  that  their 
infidious  practices  were  of  no  avail,  he  ordered  the  people 
to  arm  themfelves,  even  while  they  were  at  work,  placing 
guards  at  particular  places  for  their  defence,  and  trum¬ 
peters  at  convenient  diftances  from  each  other  to  fummon 
them  to  any  fpot  where  a  hoftile  attack  might  be  made. 

One  of  the  greateft  difficulties,  however,  which  he  had, 
to  remove,  arofe  from  the  impoverifhed  and  miferabie 
condition  of  the  lower  claffes  of  the  people,  who  were  to 
bear  the  greateft  lhare  of  the  labour,  but  were  by  their 
circumftances  rendered  unable,  as  well  as  indifpoled,  to 
devote  themfelves  to  the  work.  To  this  condition  they 
had  been  reduced  by  the  avarice  of  their  richer  brethren, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  their  diftreiles  on  their  return 
from  captivity,  had  lent  them  money  at  exorbitant  in- 
tereft,  and  reduced  them  to  the  neceffity  of  mortgaging 
their  lands,  and  felling  their  foils  and  daughters  into  l'er- 
vitude,  in  order  to  procure  fubiiltence  for  themfelves  and 
families.  Nehemiah,  when  he  became  apprifed  of  this  ftate 
of  things,  called  a  general  afleinbly  of  the  people,  in 
which  he  feverely  reproached  the  wealthy  Jews  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cruelty  and  illegality  of  their  conduCt ;  and, 
partly  by  perfuafion,  and  partly  by  his  own  authority, 
obliged  them  to  rgftore  their  ill-gotten  property  to  the 
poor  owners.  Encouraged  by  this  relief  from  oppreffion, 
and  the  care  which  was  taken  of  their  necefiary  fuftenance, 
the  people  applied  themfelves  with  fuch  zeal  and  fpirit  to 
their  affigned  talks,  that  in  fifty-two  days  the  repair  of 
the  wall  and  gates  of  the  city  was  completely  finilhed  ; 
after  which  a  public  dedication  of  them  was  celebrated 
with  great  folcmnity,  by  the  priefts  and  levites,  and  all 
the  people. 

Having  thus  executed  the  principal  bufinefs  for  which 
he  obtained  the  king’s  permiffion  to  proceed  to  Jerufalem, 
Nehemiah  appointed  his  brothers  Hanani  and  Hananiah 
to  be  governors  of  the  city,  and  returned,  3s  is  reafonably 
fuppofed,  into  Perfia,  to  folicit  a  new  and  more  extenfive 
commiffion.  His  ablence,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
but  of  Ihort  duration;  and,  after  reluming  the  govern¬ 
ment,  one  of  the  firft  objects  of  his  attention  was  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  population  of  the  city.  With  this  view,  he 
prevailed  on  the  nobler  and  richer  Jews  to  build  houfes  in 
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jf  for  their  own  refidence;  which  encouraged  many  others 
voluntarily  to  follow  their  example.  Of  the  reft  of  the 
people  every  tenth  family  was  taken  by  lot,  till  the  city 
became  fo  far  rebuilt  and  inhabited,  that  it  began  to  re¬ 
fume  fomething  of  its  former  luftre;  and  Herodotus,  who 
faw  it  loon  after  this  time,  compares  it,  in  the  third  book 
of  his  hiftory,  to  Sardis,  the  metropolis  of  Alia  Minor. 
Nehemiah,  likewife,  had  the  genealogies  of  the  people 
well  examined  into  and  clearly  ftated,  not  only  for  the 
fake  of  their  civil  rights,  that  by  knowing  their  tribes  and 
families  they  might  be  directed  where  to  take  their  pof- 
fefiions ;  butalfofor  the  fake  of  the  famduary,  that  none 
might  be  admitted  to  ofticiate  who  were  not  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  or  family  of  Aaron. 

While  Nehemiah  was  thus  occupied  in  civil  matters, 
Ezra  had  completed  his  colleftion  of  the  facred  books, 
and  was  preparing  himfelf  and  loine  other  priefts  to  read 
and  explain  them  to  the  people  at  the  approaching  feaft  of 
trumpets.  See  the  article  Ezra.  Nehemiah  now  re¬ 
turned  a  fecond  time  toShulhan,  after  having  enjoyed 
his  government  twelve  years,  during  which  he  fupported 
the  dignity  of  his  office  with  a  very  expenfive  and  liofpi- 
table  magnificence,  which  he  defrayed  out  of  his  own  pri- 
vate-purle,  generoufly  relinquilhing  the  allowance  from 
the  province  which  had  been  granted  to  other  governors. 
After  fpending  five  years  at  the  Perfian  court,  the  king 
nominated  him  once  more  to  the  government  of  Judah 
and  Jerulaiem,  with  very  extenfive  powers.  As  loon  as 
he  came  to  Jerufalem,he  found  that  a  number  of  flagrant 
abufes  had  crept  into  the  Jewilh  church  and  common¬ 
wealth  during  his  abfence.  The  temple  had  been  pro¬ 
faned  ;  the  fabbath  had  become  totally  aifregarded  ;  and 
divine  worlhip  had  ceafed,  either  in  confequence  of  the 
tidies  and  other  dues  for  the  maintenance  of  it  being 
embezzled  by  the  high-prieft,  or  withheld  through  the 
avarice  of  the  people.  And  what  aggravated  the  crimi¬ 
nality  of  the  Jews  was,  that  they  had  at  that  time  among 
them  the  prophets  Zechariah,  Haggai,  and  Malachi,  who 
rebuked  them  feverely  for  their  mifeondufif,  and  warned 
them  of  the  dreadful  punilhments  which  it  would  bring 
upon  them.  All  theie  abufes  Nehemiah  employed  him¬ 
felf  in  correcting,  with  zeal  and  vigour;  and,  to  prevent 
the  people  from  falling  into  them  in  future,  either  through 
ignorance  or  forgetfulnefs  of  the  mo  laic  law,  he  made 
provifion  for  the  frequent  reading  and  expofition  of  it, 
not  only  in  Jerufalem,  but  alfo  in  ali  other  cities  and  places 
in  Judea,  as  had  been  formerly  done  with  good  fuccefs  by 
lome  of  the  pious  princes  of  Judah.  About  the  fame  time 
the  Chaldee  paraphrafes  were  introduced,  in  order  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  knowledge  of  the  mofaic  law,  and  the  other 
facred  books,  among  thole  who  were  unacquainted  with 
the  original  Hebrew.  How  long  Nehemiah  lived  after  this 
reformation,  which  was  finilhed  about  the  year  409  B.  C. 
and  whether  he  died  in  Judsea  or  in  Perfla,  we  are  not 
informed  either  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  or  byjofephus; 
only  the  latter  fays,  that  he  died  at  an  advanced  age  :  and 
we  may  add,  that,  at  the  period  when  his  book  terminates, 
he  mult  have  been  at  leaft  feventy  years  old.  Book  of 
Nehemiah.  Jofeph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xi.  Prideaux's  Conneht. 
book  vi. 

NEHENK',  a  river  of  Perfla,  which  unites  with  the 
Maklhid  to  form  the  Mend. 

NEHERPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,in  Oude  :  thirty- 
four  miles  north-eaft  of  Manickpour. 

NE'HILOTH,  /.  [Heb.  to  lead.]  A  kind  of  mufical 
inftrument. 

NEH'KON,  a  principality  of  Yemen,  in  Arabia,  which 
is  a  fmall  diftrift  between  Dsjof  and  Hafchid-u-Bekil. 
The  Iheik  is  an  independent  prince,  who  poflefles  a  lew 
fmall  inconfiderable  towns,  with  a  fertile  mountain,  on 
which  are  many  villages. 

NEH'LA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Jye- 
nagur  :  ten  miles  north  of  Jyenagur. 

NEHOGATOOAN'NAH,  a  river  of  America,  which 
runs  into  the  Miffiflippi  in  lat.  44.  24.  N.  Ion.  93.  5.  W. 
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NEHOT'MAN,  a  town  of  Cochinciiina,  fituated  on  a 
river  which  runs  into  the  Cbinefe  Sea,  forming  a  bay  at  its 
mouth.  Lat.  12.  55.  N.  Ion.  109.  9.  E. 

NEHOW'.  See  Oneehow. 

NEHRIN'GEN,,a  town  of  Anterior  Pomerania:  five 
miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Tribfee. 

NEHRWA'LEH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat: 
twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Pultan. 

NEHUSH'TA,  [Heb.  a  fnake.J  The  name  of  a  woman. 

NEHUSIi'TAN,  f.  [Hebrew.]  The  brazen  ferpent 
which  Mofes  lifted  up  in  the  wiidernefs,  fo  called  in  con¬ 
tempt.  2  Kings. 

NE'H  WISCHDORF,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Kaurzim  :  fourteen  miles  eaft  of  Prague. 

NEI'A,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra:  eight  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Bifignano. 

NEI'DA,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria :  nine  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Hardeburg. 

NEIDEGG',  a  town  of  Aultria  :  eight  miles  weft- 
foutii-weft  of  Sonneberg. 

NEIDEK',  a  town  of  Bohemia  in  the  circle  of  Elnbo- 
gen  :  eight  miles  fouth  of  Joachimftal. 

NEI'DENAU,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  on  the  Jaxt : 
nine  miles  north  of  Heilbronn,  and  twenty-three  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  of  Heidelberg. 

NEI'DENBURG,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland  :  eighty  miles  fouth  of  Koniglberg,  leventy-five 
eaft  of  Culm.  Lat.  53.  12.  N.  Ion.  20.  23.  E. 

NEI'DENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Hefle :  nine  miles  fouth-weft  of  Caflel,  and  fix  eaft 
of  Naumburg.  Lat.  51.  12.  N.  Ion.  9.  15.  E. 

NEI'DERBRONN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lower  Rhine  :  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Weif- 
femburg. 

NEIF,  f.  [n(f,  Icel.  naeve,  Dan.  neive  or  nieve,  Scot- 
tifli ;  and  loin  the  north  of  England.]  Filt.  It  is  likewife 
written  neaf — Sweet  knight,  I  kils  thy  nef.  Shakefpeare's 
Hen.  IV. — Reach  me  thy  nef.  B.  Jonfon's  Pot tafter. 

NEIFE,  J'.  [law  Fr.]  A  woman  born  in  villenage. — 
Ncife  is  a  woman  that  is  bound,  or  a  villain  woman  :  but, 
if  ffie  marry  a  freeman,  Ihe  is  thereby  made  free.  Tenues 
de  la  Ley. 

NEIFEL'DN,  a  town  of  Auftria :  ten  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Aigen. 

NEI'FFEN,  orNnuFFEN,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg :  fe- 
venteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Stuttgart,  and  thirty  eaft 
of  Altenftaig.  Lat.  48.  32.  N.  Ion.  9.  25.  E. 

To  NEIGH,  v.  n.  [hntegan,  Sax.  hiunio,  Lat.]  To 
utter  the  voice  of  a  horfe  or  mare. — They  were  as  fed 
horfes,  eve  ry  one  neighed.  Jer.v.  8. 

Note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 

Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 

Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing  loud. 

Shakefpeare . 

NEIGFI,  J'.  The  voice  of  a  horfe. — It  is  the  prince  of 
palfreys ;  his  neigh  is  like  the  bidding  of  a  monarch,  and 
his  countenance  enforces  homage.  Shakefpeare-. 

NEIGH'BOUR,/'  [nehgebujt,  nehbuji,  Sax.  from  neh, 
nigh,  and  gebuji,  an  inhabitant.]  One  who  lives  near  to 
another : 

A  kid  fometimes  for  feftivals  he  flew  : 

The  choicer  part  was  his  fick  neighbour's  due.  Harte. 

One  who  lives  in  familiarity  with  another ;  a  word  of 
civility  : 

Mafters,  my  good  friends,  mine  honeft  neighbours. 

Will  you  undo  yourfelves  ?  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

Intimate  ;  confident : 

The  deep-revolving  witty  Buckingham 
No  more  (hall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  counfels.  Shakefp. 
[In  divinity.]  One  partaking  of  the  fame  nature,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  good  offices. — Sins  againft  men  are 
injuries  5  hurts,  lodes  and  damages,  whereby  our  neigh¬ 
bour 
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Sour  is  in-his  dignity,  life,  chaftity,  wealth,  good  name,  or 
any  way,  juftly  offended,  or  by  us  bindred.  Perkins. — The 
gofpel  allows  no  fuch  term  as  a  ftranger  •,  makes  every  man 
my  neighbour.  Sprat's  Serm. 

NEIGHBOUR,  adj.  Near  to  another ;  adjoining;  next ; 
neighbouring.  —  I  long’d  the  neighbour  town  to  fee. 
Spell fer's Sliep.  Cal.  Jan. — God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Go¬ 
morrah,  and  the  neighbour  cities  thereof.  Jer.  i.  40. — He 
fent  fuch  an  addition  of  foot,  as  he  could  draw  out  of  Ox¬ 
ford  and  the  neighbour  garrifons.  Clarendon. 

To  NEIGH'BOUR,  v.  a.  To  adjoin  to;  to  confine  on. 
Thefe  grow  on  the  leifurely-afcending  hills  that  neighbour 
the  lb  ore.  Sandys's  Journey. 

Wholefome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  belt, 

Neighbour'd  by  fruit  of  bafer  quality.  Shakefp.  Hen.  V. 
To  acquaint  with  ;  to  make  near  to  : 

That  being  of  fo  young  days  brought  up  with  him, 

And  fince  fo  neighbour'd  to  his  youth  and  haviour. 

Shakejpeare . 

To  NEIG  H'BOUR,  v.  n.  To  inhabit  the  vicinity  : 

As  a  king’s  daughter,  being  in  perfon  fought 
Of  divers  princes  who  do  neighbour  near, 

On  none  of  them  can  fix  a  conftant  thought.  Davies. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD,  f.  Place  adjoining.  One  in  the 
neighbourhood  mortally  lick  of  the  fmall-pox,  defiring  the 
doclorto  come  to  him.  Tell. 

I  could  not  bear 

To  leave  thee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  death, 

But  flew  in  all  the  hafte  of  love  to  find  thee.  Addifon. 

State  of  being  near  each  other. — Confider  feveral  Hates  in 
&  neighbourhood-,  in  order  to  preferve  peace  between  thefe 
Hates,  it  is  neceflary  they  fliould  be  formed  into  a  ba¬ 
lance.  Swift. — Thole  that  live  within  reach  of  commu¬ 
nication  : 

How  ill  mean  neighbourhood  your  genius  fuits  ? 

To  live  like  Adam  midft  an  herd  of  brutes  !  Harte. 

NEIGHBOURING,  adj.  Near;  within  view  : 

Juft  as  he  fpoke,  I  faw  young  Hodge 
Come  o’er  a  neighb'ring  gate : 

He  feiz’d  my  hand,  and  cry’d,  Dear  girl, 

I  fear  I’ve  made, you  wait.  Vaitxhull  Song. 

NEIGHBOURLINESS,  f.  State  or  quality  of  being 
neighbourly.  Scott. 

NEIGHBOURLY,  adj.  Becoming  a  neighbour;  kind; 
civil. — He  fteals  my  cuftomers  ;  twelve  he  has  under 
bonds  never  to  return;  judge  if  this  be  neighbourly  deal- 
’ing.  Arbutlinot. 

The  Woodberry  fo  nigh  and  neighbourly  doth  live 
With  Abberley  his  friend.  Drayton. 

'NEIGHBOURLY,  adv.  With  focial  civility  — Being 
neighbourly  admitted,  by  the  cotirtefy  of  England,  to 
hold  poflelfions  in  our  province,  a  country  better  than 
their  own.  Milton's  Obferv.  on  the  Articles  of  Peace. 

NEIGHBOURSHIP,  f.  State  of  being  near  each  other: 
How  happy  are  the  dead,  who  quietly  reft 
Beneath  thefe  Hones  !  each  by  his  kindred  laid, 

Still  in  a  hallow’d  neighbourjhip  with  thofe 
Who  when  alive  his  focial  converfe  fhar’d. 

Mijs  Baillie's  Series  of  Plays  on  the  Pajions. 
NEIGH'ING,  f.  The  voice  of  a  horfe  or  mare. — The 
fnorting  of  his  horfes  was  heard  from  Dan  :  the  whole 
land  trembled  at  the  found  of  the  neighing  of  his  ftrong 
ones.  Jer.  viii.  16. 

NEILD  (James),  an  Englilh  gentleman,  well  known 
for  his  adtive  benevolence  in  vifiting  prifons,  and  doing 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  alleviate  the  dillrefles  of  their 
wretched  inhabitants.  A  Memoir  of  his  Life,  written  by 
himfelf,  has  been  publiflied  with  the  Memoirs  of  Dr. 
Lettlbm ;  and  we  lhall  copy  fuch  parts  of  it  as  are  necefi- 
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fary  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  the  career  of  this  follower 
of  the  benevolent  Howard. 

“  I  was  born  May  24,  1744,  at  Knutsford  in  Chelhire, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  my  family  poflefled  forne 
good  eftates.  My  father  died  when  I  was  too  young  to 
retain  the  llighteft  remembrance  of  him,  leaving  myfeif, 
three  brothers,  and  one  lifter,  to  the  care  of  our  mother, 
who  carried  on  the  bufinefs  of  a  linen-draper.  She  was  a 
woman  of  merit  and  piety,  and  devoted  herfelf  to  the 
bringing  up,  and  virtuoufly  educating,  her  children.  I 
palfed  through  the  ordinary  courfe  of  education  at  the 
town  where  I  was  born,  with  tolerable  fuccefs,  but  quitted 
it  before  I  was  thirteen,  and  went  to  live  with  my  uncle, 
who  farmed  one  of  his  own  eftates;  with  him  I  continued 
about  two  years  ;  but,  not  liking  the  farming  bufinefs,  I 
folicited  my  mother  to  put  me  apprentice  to  fome  trade  or 
profeflion.  She  at  length  placed  me  with  Mr.  Hemming, 
the  king’s  goldi’mith.  After  a  Ihoft  trial,  I  dilliked  the 
bufinefs;  but  in  this  connexion  I  was  enabled  to  choofe 
for  myfeif,  and  foon  agreed  with  a  jeweller.  Having  a 
mechanical  turn,  I  had  here  ample  fcope  to  indulge  it; 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  my  apprenticefliip  made  many 
curious  articles,  (one  of  which  was  a  man  of  war  in  full 
fail,  with  guns  on-board,  which  I  let  in  the  head  of  a 
ring,)  with  which  I  waited  upon  feveral  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  who  patronized  genius;  and  among  others, 
one  of  the  vice-prendents  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Here  I 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  men  of  genius  and 
learning,  and  of  cultivating  acquaintance  which  was  of 
the  greateft  fervice  to  me  afterwards.  We  had  an  old 
German  in  our  Ihop,  a  good  cbemift,  and  he  took  great 
pleafure  in  communicating  knowledge  to  me;  till,  in  one 
of  my  experiments,  I  had  nearly  dellroyed  myfeif,  and 
blown  up  the  worklhop.  This  put  an  end  to  my  chernif- 
try,  in  which  the  injudicious  ule  of  quickfilver  had  iike- 
wife  done  my  nerves  fome  injury.  To  the  Hated  hours 
of  work  I  generally  added  one  or  two  daily;  fometimes 
learning  to  engrave  ;  fometimes  to  model;  fometimes  to 
draw.  I  was  extremely  afiiduous  in  whatever  I  began, 
but  wanted  patience  to  make  myfeif  perleft,  before  a 
frelh  purfuit  engaged  my  attention.  I  learned  to  fence 
tolerably  well,  and  was  very  expert  with  the  fingle-ftick. 

In  1762,  the  young  mr,  who  had  been  my  eider  ap¬ 
prentice,  got  embarrafied,  and  thrown  into  the  King’s 
Bench  for  debt.  As  loon  as  I  was  acquainted  with  his 
fituation,  I  vifited  him.  There  appeared  nothing  of  what 
I  conceived  to  be  a  prifon  except  the  door  of  admilfion, 
and  high  walls.  There  was  a  coffee-room  and  a  tap-room, 
both  filled  with  perfons  drinking,  though  it  was  Sunday  ; 
and  I  had  never  before  feen  fuch  a  number  of  profligates 
and  proftitutes,  unabaflied,  without  fears,  without  bluflies. 
I  thought,  to  be  fure,  all  the  wicked  people  in  London 
had  got  together  there.  With  this  imprefnon  I  haftened 
to  his  mother’s,  who  lived  in  Denmark-ftreet,  and  told 
her  to  get  him  out  diredtly,  or  he  would  be  loft,  he  would 
be  ruined  for  ever.  I  vifited  him  feveral  times  during  his 
confinement,  which  was  not  of  long  duration,  nor  did  it 
feemany  punifhment :  he  felt  much  lefs  forhimfelr  than  I 
felt  for  him.  What  became  of  him  after  he  was  liberated 
I  know  not. 

((  My  ideas  of  a  prifon  not  being  at  all  anfwered  in  the 
King’s  Bench,  I  procured  admilfion  into  Newgate,  as  far 
as  the' prefs-yard  and  the  room  extending-  over  the  ftreet, 
which  had  a  windmill-ventilator.  In  this  room  all  the 
prifoners  were  in  irons,  and,  amongft  them,  one,  a  very 
ftout  man,  feemingly  at  the  point  ot  death.  Thctap-room 
was  lighted  by  lamps,  though  it  was  noon-day,  and  itruck 
me  with  horror:  the  Ihocking  imprecations,  and  the  rat¬ 
tling  of  the  chains,  the  miferable  wretches  ragged  and 
drunk,  frightened  me  fo,  that  it  was  fome  time  before  I 
durft  venture  into  another  prifon.  I  had  gone  alone  into 
the  tap,  without  knowing  any  perfon  for  whom  I  could 
inquire,  and  was  glad  to  leave  a  (hilling  for  a  gallon  of 
beer  to  fecure  my  perfon  from  infill t. 
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“  About  fix  months  afterwards,  going  down  Wood- 
ftreet  when  a  felon  was  being  taken  to  gaol,  I  went  and 
peeped  through  the  apertures  of  the  wooden-grated  door, 
and  the  turnkey  faid  I  might  go  in  :  ‘  Yes,  but,  fays  I, 
will  you  let  me  out  again  ?’  He  faid  he  would;  fo  in  I 
went,  and,  looking  down  a  very  long  flight  of  fteps,  a 
cellar  feemed  full  of  people  in  irons,  drinking;  this  was 
called  the  tap-room,  but  I  had  been  fo  frightened  in 
Newgate,  that  I  durft  not  venture  down.  So,  putting 
three-pence  into  the  turnkey’s  hand,  for  a  pot  of  beer, 
was  glad  when  I  got  into  the  ftreet  again.  I  concluded 
that  all  the  gaols  in  which  felons  were  confined  were  the 
fame,  and  my  curiofity  would  bring  me  to  fome  mifchief ; 
therefore  dropt  the  purfuit. 

“  In  1766,  being  then  in  my  twenty-fecond  year,  I  had 
a  defire  to  fee  my  friends  in  Chefhire;  but  I  took  the 
flage  only  to  Derby,  intending  to  pafs  one  day  there,  to 
fee  if  the  gaol  was  like  thofe  in  town.  This  gaol  had  not 
been  long  built,  and  the  fituation  was  both  airy  and 
healthy :  there  was  a  large  dungeon  in  it  down  a  few  Heps, 
but  in  every  refpeft  it  was  fo  much  better  than  Newgate 
or  Wood-ftreet,  that  it  gave  me  courage  to  vifit  others 
before  my  return.  The  conveyance  by  the  dtike  of 
Bridgewater’s  canal  to  Warrington  cofl  me  but  fix-pence ; 
and  for  about  half-a-crown  more  I  reached  Liverpool,  and 
from  thence  to  Chefler  for  a  few  fhillings.  As  I  had  never 
feen  either  of  tliefe  places,  I  carefully  concealed  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  my  vifits,  particularly  from  my  uncle,  who  doated 
upon  me,  and  made  his  will  during  my  flay,  in  which  he 
left  me  almoft  the  whole  of  his  property.  At  Liverpool 
there  was  the  fame  promifcuous  intercourfe  of  the  fexes, 
the  fame  drunkennefs  going  forward,  which  I  had  ob- 
ferved  in  London  ;  but  the  dungeons  were  worfe,  and  fo 
very  offenfive  I  did  not  ftay  to  examine  into  them.  In 
the  Bridewell  I  faw  a  ducliing-Jlool  complete,  the  firft  I 
had  ever  feen.  We  had  two  at  Knutsford.  But  the 
ftandard  in  each,  w'as  all  that  remained  in  my  memory. 
I  ne.ver  remembered  them  ufed ;  but  this  at  Liverpool 
enables  me  to  defcribe  it.  A  ftandard  was  fixed  for  a  long 
pole,  at  the  extremity  of  which  was  faftened  a  chair  ;  on 
this  the  woman  was  placed,  and  foufed  three  times  under 
water  till  almofl;  fuftocated.  At  Liverpool,  the  ftandard 
was  fixed  in  the  court,  and  a  bath  made  on  purpofe  for 
ducking;  but  why  in  a  prifon  this  wanton  and  dangerous 
feverity  was  exercifed  on  women,  and  not  on  men,  I  could 
no- where  learn.  This  mode  of  punifhment  feems  formerly 
to  have  been  general,  for  it  is  in  the  memory  of  perfons 
now  (1806)  living,  when  a  machine  of  this  kind  was  in 
the  Green  Park.  This,  however,  was  not  the  only  cruel 
punifhment  ufed  at  Ahis  Bridewell,  for  the  women  were 
flogged  weekly  at  the  whipping-poft. 

“  In  the  polite  city  of  Chefter  I  expected  to  find  better 
prifons :  abetter  police  I  certainly  did.  The  keeper  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  to  be  a  civil  humane  man ;  but,  as  I  went 
down  fteps,  near  feven  yards  below  the  court,  to  vifit  the 
dungeons,  I  almofl:  now  feel  the  hprror  with  which  I  was 
then  (truck.  There  were  fix  of  them,  very  fmall,  and  as 
dark  as  pitch  ;  three  felons  dept  in  each  every  night ;  not 
a  breath  of  air  but  what  was  admitted  through  a  fmall  hole 
in  the  door.  The  fame  drinking  and  intercourfe  of  the 
fexes  as  in  Liverpool  and  London.  The  dungeon  of  the 
North  Gate  was  yet  worfe  than  thofe  of  the  Caftle;  it  was 
nearly  as  deep,  and  had  fourteen  inches  of  water  in  it. 
Thefe  fubterraneous  places,  which  are  totally  dark,  are 
beyond  imagination  horrid  and  dreadful.  On  my  return 
to  London  I  do  not  recollect  vifitingany  prifons ;  till,  in 
1768,  I  revifited  my  native  county,  calling  at  Derby  as 
before.  My  uncle  died  foon  after  I  came  down,  having 
quitted  the  farming  bufinefs  in  a  fttort  time  after  I  left 
him  in  1760. 

“  I  was  now  out  of  my  apprenticeship,  and  had  taken 
up  my  freedom  of  the  city.  This  year  I  employed  myfelf 
in  embanking  fome  meadow-land  to  protect  my  tenant 
from  again  fuft’ering  the  great  lofs  which  the  floods  of  a 
preceding  year  had  occafioned.  The  large  fum  of  money 
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requifite  to  fet  upas  a  jeweller, made  me  hefitate  whether 
I  fhould  go  into  bufinefs  or  not.  The  firft  thing  I  did  was 
to  pay  off  the  legacies  and  incumbrances  on  my  father’s 
eftate,  which  I  did  by  felling  fome  detached  property. 
My  rental  then  was  not  fufficient  to  fupport  me  as  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  I  returned  to  London  to  confult  my  friends. 
They  were  unanimoufly  in  favour  of  trade,  and  their  opi¬ 
nion  was  decifive.  In  1770  I  fettled  in  St.  James’s-ftreet, 
and  immediately  made  it  known  to  thofe  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  who,  when  I  was  an  apprentice,  had  promifed  me 
their  fupport.  At  this  time  French  fafhions  were  preva¬ 
lent,  and  I  thought  a  trip  to  Paris  would  give  me  a  fanc- 
tion  and  advantage.  My  houfe  was  under  the  care  of  my 
excellent  aunt,  and  I  left  my  (hop  to  the  care  of  a  jewel¬ 
ler  with  whom  I  had  been  long  acquainted,  and  fet  out, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  bookfeller,  of  ICing- 
ftreet,  Covent  Garden.  This  gentleman  could  fpeak 
French  fluently,  and  had  feveral  correfpondents  at  Paris. 
On  our  arrival  at  Calais  we  went  to  fee  the  prifon,  and 
likewife  at  St.  Omer’s  and  Dunkirk,  and  the  city-prifon 
at  Lille ;  there  were,  I  think,  no  priloners  in  any  of 
them.  Some  days  afterwards,  I  vifited  fir  William  Bur¬ 
naby,  bart.  who  refided  there;  but  he  was  not  willing  to 
accompany  me  to  the  prifon  in  the  Citadel,  and  I  could 
not  gain  admittance.  When  we  arrived  at  Paris,  I  got, 
through  the  intereft  of  a  bookfeller,  admiflion  into  a 
prifon  called  Fon  l’Eveque,  and  Petit  Chatelet.  The 
dungeons  were  dreadful,  and,  I  then  thought,  worfe  than 
any  I  had  feen  in  England.  There  were  feveral  prifoners 
in  both,  but  I  think  not  in  irons.  My  recollection  of 
them  is,  however,  very  imperfeCI.  Colonel  (afterwards 
fir  Eyre)  Coote  lodged  in  the  fame  hotel  with  us,  and  I 
made  application  to  fee  the  Baftille,  but  was  unfuccefsful. 
Mr.  Evans  faid  he  believed  I  was  prifon-mad,  and  that 
my  impertinent  curiofity  would  perhaps  fend  us  both 
to  prifon  :  after  this  reproof  I  was  (ilent  on  the  fubjeft. 
He  however  accompanied  me  to  many  of  the  hofpitals, 
which  appeared  to  be  affectionately  attended  by  fome  fe¬ 
male  religious  order:  and  this  I  oblerved  in  the  provin¬ 
cial  gaols,  which  in  my  feveral  vifits  to  France  I  vifited. 

“  Frefli  imported  from  Paris,  from  whence  I  had 
brought  many  curious  articles,  my  (hop  foon  became 
vifited  by  carriages,  and  I  found  my  bufinefs  increale  be¬ 
yond  my  capital ;  but  I  found  no  difficulty  in  borrowing 
5Q0I.  which,  with  the  frugal  management  of  my  aunt  in 
my  houfehold  concerns,  foon  opened  flattering  profpefts. 
In  1772  a  fermon  was  preached,  on  behalf  of  perfons  im- 
prifoned  for  fmall  debts,  at  which  I  was  prefent.  A  ge¬ 
neral  approbation  of  the  idea  was  declared,  and  a  few  of 
us  formed  ourfelves  into  a  committee,  and  vifited  the 
prifons  to  fearch  out  proper  objefts.  The  diftrefs  and 
extreme  wretchednefs  to  which  we  were  eye-witnefies, 
determined  us  to  lay  an  account  before  the  public,  who 
inftantly  caught  the  flame,  and  enabled  us  to  reach  out 
the  hand  of  pity  to  a  very  large  number  of  miferable  fuf- 
ferers  in  confinement.  In  May  1773,  the  Society  for  the 
Relief  and  Difcharge  of  Perfons  imprifoned  for  Small 
Debts,  was  inftituted  or  formed;  and,  in  1774,  I  was 
unanimoufly  elefted  the  treafurer,  [in  which  office  he 
continued  till  his  death,  forty  years  after.]  At  this  time 
I  vifited  fome  of  the  prifons  in  and  about  the  metropolis, 
and  reported  upon  them  every  week.  The  finances  of 
our  fociety  increafed,  and  my  vifits  and  inquiries  extend¬ 
ed  ;  fo  that  in  a  few  years  I  had  travelled  over  a  very  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  kingdom. 

“  In  1778  I  married  the  eldeft  daughter  of  John  Cam¬ 
den,  of  Batterfea,  efq.  by  whom  I  had  two  fons  and  a 
daughter. 

“  In  1779  I  went  through  Flanders  into  Germany;  and, 
getting  acquainted  with  colonel  (afterwards  general) 
Dalton,  I  was,  through  his  intereft,  permitted  to  vifit  the 
Maifon  de  Force,  at  Ghent.  This  was,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  the  beft-planned  and  the  beft-regulated  prifon  I 
had  feen  before,  or,  I  think,  fince.  It  is  fituated  near  a 
canal  3  the  plan  oftagon ;  feparale  courts  for  men-va- 
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grants  and  men -criminals :  one  fide  is  for  women,  and  in 
the  middle  of  their  court  is  a  bal'on  of  water  for  walking 
the  linen  of  the  houfe  j  and  a  large  wooden  horfe,  to  ride 
by  way  of  punifhment.  Their  bed-rooms  uniform,  and 
in  a  range,  fomething  like  Chelfea  Hofpital ;  every  range 
opens  into  a  gallery,  or  lobby,  which  is  open  to  the  air 
of  the  court :  the  prifoner  has  a  uniform  clothing,  with 
the  number  of  his  room.  The  work-rooms  are  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  there  were  more  than  one  hundred 
prifoners,  with  only  one  perl'on  to  l'uperintend  them  j  he 
was  at  one  end  of  the  room,  with  a  delk  before  him,  and 
a  large  book,  in  which  were  entered  the  names  of  the 
prifoners,  the  crimes  for  which  they  were  committed,  the 
time  of  imprisonment,  from  one  to  twenty  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  crimes  ;  the  day  the  work  was  begun,  the  day 
it  was  finilhed,  the  meafure  of  the  piece,  the  talk  deeper 
day,  obfervations,  fuch  as  fick,  lame,  &c.  &c.  and  defi¬ 
ciency  of  talk,  punifhment,  &c.  & c.  &c.  Though  this 
room  was  fo  crowded,  not  a  word  was  fpoken  by  any  of 
the  prifoners  during  the  time  we  infpe6ted  it;  no  noife 
or  confufion,  all  were  filent  and  attentive  to  their  work  ; 
in  fhort,  it  appeared  a  molt  noble  inllitution.  A  few 
years  after,  being  at  Ghent,  I  think  in  1784,  having  no 
acquaintance  there,  I  could  not  gain  admiflion;  but  was 
told  the  manufactory  was  deftroyed,  and  the  whole  in  a 
very  bad  fiate.  At  Bruges  the  prifon  is  on  a  much  fmaller 
fcale  ;  l'ome  were  employed  in  making  clothes,  and  others 
in  making  faddles,  bridles,  &c.  &c.  for  the  army. 

“  In  1780  I  had  the  honour  of  the  king’s  commiflionin 
a  corps  of  volunteer  infantry,  in  which  I  was  actively  em¬ 
ployed  till  there  was  no  further  occafion  for  our  fervices. 
In  1781  I  vifited  Warwick  gaol,  and  in  the  dungeons 
caught  the  gaol  fever,  or  diftemper.  Mr.  Roe,  the  keeper, 
was  too  ill  to  accompany  me,  and  fent  his  turnkey:  he 
died  foon  after;  but  his  death  was,  I  believe,  accelerated 
by  drinking.  I  did  not  recover  for  fome  time.  This 
ficknefs,  and  my  young  family,  made  me  more  cautious 
of  entering  dungeons,  which  had  now  become  lefs  ne- 
cefl'ary,  from  the  labours  of  the  immortal  Howard,  whofe 
vilits  and  inquiries  comprehended  every  clafs  of  prifoners, 
whillt  mine  were  particularly  directed  to  the  debtors  :  but 
I  did  not  wholly  abftain  from  making  remarks  on  felons, 
particularly  in  the  dungeons  of  the  two  prifons  at  Chefter 
and  Liverpool. 

“  The  a&s  which  palled  in  confequence  of  the  benevo¬ 
lent  Howard’s  Reports,  produced  an  immediate  and  ge¬ 
neral  reform  in  prifon-police,  by  the  abolition  of  taps. 
Several  new  gaols  were  built,  in  which  folitary  cells  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  dungeons  ;  and,  in  many  prifons,  wo¬ 
men  were  not  loaded  with  irons.  From  this  period  to 
1791  my  vifits  were  lefs  frequent,  and  extended  to  the 
country,  as  bufinefs  would  permit. 

“  This  year  I  loft  a  moll  amiable  wife;  my  own  health 
was  rapidly  on  the  decline,  and  my  bufinefs  increafed  be¬ 
yond  my  abilities  orpowerto  manage.  In.  1792,  having 
only  two  foils  to  provide  for,  I  retired  from  bufinefs  with 
a  very  ample  fortune  ;  and,  as  my  health  became  reftored, 
re-commenced  my  prifon  vifits  and  inquiries,  reports  of 
which  (as  far  as  related  to  debtors)  I  made  regularly,  at 
the  meetings  of  the  committee  in  Craven-ftreet.  In 
1800,  when  the  exceflive  dearnefs  of  proviiions  and  the 
dilficulties  of  the  poorer  clafles  of  the  people  required  an 
extraordinary  relief,  the  neceflity  of  a  general  vifit  and 
inquiry  into  the  ftate  of  all  the  gaols  ftruck  me  very  for¬ 
cibly.  The  two-penny  loaf  in  London,  Auguft  1783, 
weighed  21  ounces:  in  March  1801,  the  two-penny  loaf 
in  London  weighed  only  6  ounces. 

“  In  1801,  I  publilhed  my  firft  Account  of  Debtors, 
by  which  it  appeared  there  were  thirty-nine  prifons  in 
England  and  Wales  wdiich  didnot  furnifh  the  debtor  with 
any  allowance  whatever;  and  in  thefe  there  were,  in  the 
month  of  April  1800,  427  perfons  confined  to  this 
wretched  ftate  of  captivity.  Lord  Romney,  as  prefident 
of  our  fociety,  did  me  the  honour  of  prefenting  this  book 
to  the  king,  and  his  majefty  was  pleafed  jnoft  gracioully 
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to  receive  it.  The  approbation  with  which  it  was  ho¬ 
noured  by  the  public,  together  with  the  very  confiderable 
benefactions  to  the  Society  for  Relief  of  Perfons  impri- 
foned  for  Small  Debts  in  confequence  of  it,  induced  me 
to  publifli  a  new  and  more  copious  edition,  in  1802,  and 
likewile  extend  my  vifits  to  Scotland  and  Wales. 

“  As  I  kept  a  diary,  fo  I  wrote  to  my  benevolent  friend 
Dr.  Lettl'om  an  account  of  the  molt  ftriking  occurrences  5 
and  to  his  fuggeftions  alone  the  publilhing  my  prifon- re¬ 
marks  owe  their  origin.  It  had  been  my  conftant  practice 
in  my  various  prifon-excurfions,  during  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  to  wait  upon  the  magiftrates,  particularly  of  cities 
and  boroughs,  and  refpeCtfully  to  reprefent  what  I  law 
amifs  in  their  gaols.  I  was  always  received  with  cordiality 
and  kindnefs ;  and,  as  they  were  ftruck  with  compaflion 
at  the  recital,  reform  was  determined  upon,  and  refolu- 
tions  entered  into ;  but,  after  a  lapfe  of  eight  or  ten  years, 
guel's  my  furprife,  when  I  found  nothing  done!  So  total 
and  general  a  negleCt  mull  be  produced  by  fome  caufe.  I 
inquired  into  it ;  and  found  many  who  were  magiftrates, 
from  local  fituations,  and  before  they  were  acquainted 
with  its  duties,  were  out  of  thecommiflion ;  others,  whofe 
aCtive  fituations  in  commerce  denied  them  time;  fome, 
who  had  large  families,  were  afraid  to  venture  infide  of 
the  prifon ;  and  many  were  numbered  with  the  dead. 
Under  thefe  difcouraging  circumftances  I  had  almoll  de- 
fpaired,  when  Providence  raifed  up  a  man,  by  whofe  la¬ 
bour  the  cloud  was  difpelled  ;  and  that  life,  hitherto  fpent 
ufelefsly,  became  fruitful.  If  Howard  owed  any  thing  to 
Fothergill,  I  arn  in  a  ten-fold  degree  indebted  to  Dr.  John 
Coakley  Lettfom.  He  firft  fuggefted,  nay,  requefted  per- 
miflion  to  publifli  fome  of  thole  crude  remarks,  which  I 
had  fent  for  his  perufal,  and  by  which  communication  I 
had  found  a  fenfible  relief:  they  were  begun  and  conti¬ 
nued  without  defign;  written  in  the  hours  of  fatigue, 
laflitude,  licknefs,  and  the  buftle  of  inns ;  little  calculated 
to  appear  before  the  public,  except  in  matters  of  faCl. 
Thei'e  remarks  on  prifons  were  introduced  with  a  pre¬ 
face,  which  caufed  a  general  fenfation,  and  brought  a 
degree  of  celebrity  on  the  Vilitor  of  Prifons  he  neither 
delired  or  deferved  ;  whilft  it  enriched  his  funds  as  trea- 
furer  to  the  Society  for  Small  Debts,  in  the  fum  of  328/.  2 s. 
9 d.  evidently  occafioned  by  the  reading  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  in  which  they  were  inferted. 

“  The  benevolence  of  my  friend  did  not  reft  here;  for, 
as  he  was  no  ftranger  to  the  infide  of  the  prifon-lioufe, 
fo  did  he  frequently  accompany  me  to  thofe  abodes  of 
guilt  and  mifery,  and  fuggeft  what  his  profeflionalfkill  fo 
well  enabled  him  to  do,  to  my  great  advantage,  and  the 
prifoners’  comforts.  Many  new  gaols  are  now  (1806) 
building;  and,  from  the  alterations  and  improvements 
which  have  been  making  thefe  four  years,  and  are  now 
daily  making,  the  particulars  of  which  my  ‘  State  of 
Prifons’  will  notice,  my  vifits  will  become  lefs  neceflary. 
As  foon  as  this  work  is  publilhed,  and  I  can  provide  for 
my  neceflary  abfence,  I  propofe  viliting  Ireland :  and 
happy  will  thelhort  remaining  period  of  my  life  be  fpent, 
if  I  can  fuggeft  to  a  brave  and  generous  people  any  im¬ 
provements  in  their  prifon-police,  and  of  which  I  am  in¬ 
formed  there  is  much  need.” 

The  Memoir  here  terminates,  but  not  fo  the  benevo¬ 
lent  labours  of  Mr.  Neild.  His  health  did  not,  however, 
allow  him  to  vifit  Ireland  as  he  intended;  but  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  infpeCt  the  various  prifons  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land, and  Wales, and  to  fuggeft  numerous  improvements, 
both  in  regard  to  the  conltruCtion  of  the  wards,  and  the 
internal  management  of  thefe  eftablilhments.  In  1812 
he  publilhed  the  “  State  of  Prifons,”  above  alluded  to, 
in  a  large  and  very  elegant  quarto  volume,  with  a  portrait 
of  the  author.  It  is  a  work  teeming  with  valuable  infor¬ 
mation.  Yet  upon  fome  occalions  the  author  leems  to 
have  been  actuated  with  a  defire  to  find  fault,  and  diiih- 
genuoully  to  conceal  faCts.  An  inftance  is  given  in  the 
Gent.  Mag.  for  Nov.  1805.  p.  1019. 

Mr.  Neild  continued  his  exertions,  as  treafurer  of  the 
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Society  for  Small  Debts,  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  Feb.  1 6,  1814. 

NE'ILSVILLE,  a  town  of  Virginia,  with  a  pod-office: 
340  miles  wed  of  Walhington. 

NE'IMPHY,  a  town  of  Meckley :  ninety-fix  miles 
fouth-fouth-ead  of  Munnypour. 

NE'INDORF,  atown  of  Holftein  :  two  miles  north-ead 
of  Lutkenborg. 

NEINSCHE'NA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Arum. 

NEIR  IBN  MAREND,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Nedsjed  :  1 10  miles  north-ead  of  Mecca. 

NEI'RA,  one  of  the  Banda  Idands,  and  the  fil'd  in 
rank,  being  the  feat  of  government.  It  has  a  fpacious  and 
commodious  harbour,  but  difficult  to  be  entered.  Ships 
anchor  under  the  cannon  of  two  forts.  It  fupplies  annu¬ 
ally  about  8000  pounds  of  nutmegs,  and  2000  of  mace. 
Here  are  two  towns,  one  called  the  fame  as  the  idand,  the 
other  Labetacka.  Lat.  4.  8.  S.  Ion.  130.  37.  E. 

NEISAPOU'R,  Nessapour,  or  Nisabur,  a  town  of 
Perfia,in  the  province  of  Chorafan  :  150  miles  north-wed 
of  Herat,  and  365  north-ead  of  Ifpahan.  Lat.  36.  20.  N. 
Ion.  57.  10.  E. 

NEI'SCHLOT,  atown  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Viborg,  on  the  Lake  Saima:  forty  miles  north  of  Viborg. 
Lat.  60. 1 5.  N.  Ion.  28.  24.  E. 

NEI'SIDEL,  a  town  of  Audria :  two  miles  north- 
north-ead  of  Sidersdord’. 

NEI'SIG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifiiopric  of  Bam¬ 
berg  :  fifteen  miles  north  of  Bamberg. 

NEISS,  a  river  of  Wedphalia,  which  runs  into  the 
Emmer,  four  miles  fouth-fouth-ead  of  Blomberg,  in  the 
county  of  Lippe. 

NEISSE,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  north  part  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  foon  after  enters  Lufatia,  and  partes  by  Hirfch- 
feld,  Goritz,  Rothenberg,  Priebus,  Forde,  Guben,  & c. 
and  enters  the  Oder  about  twelve  miles  north-ead  from 
the  latter  town. 

NEISSE,  or  Neysse,  a  principality  of  Silefia,  fome- 
times,  but  improperly,  called  the  Principality  of  Grot- 
kau.  This  principality,  which  is  environed  by  thofe  of 
Munderberg,  Brieg,  Oppeln,  and  Jagerndorf,  as  alfo  of 
Moravia  and  the  county  of  Glatz,  is  one  of  the  larged  in 
all  Silefia;  and,  among  the  mediate  principalities,  the 
fird.  The  fouthern  half  of  it  is  very  hilly;  but  the 
northern  half,  as  being  lefs  mountainous,  is  more  fertile. 
The  Neifie  and  Grotkau  circles  breed  good  horfes.  The 
latter  alfo  yields  tobacco,  and  in  the  former  is  a  great 
number  of  iron-mills.  Its  larged  river  is  the  Neifie.  The 
whole  principality  of  Neifie  contains  under  it  eleven 
cities.  It  belongs  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  but  that  part 
which  is  contiguous  to  Moravia,  is  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  Bohemia.  Though  the  Grotkau  didrift  of  itlelf  forms 
no  duchy,  nor  any  didinft  principality,  yetis  the  bifhop 
of  Breflau  ufually  dyled  Prince  of  Neifie  and  Duke  of 
Grotkau  ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  principality  takes  place 
of  all  the  other  princes  in  Silefia. 

NEISSE,  ocNeysze,  capital  of  the  above  principality. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  drength,  and  fituated  on  the  fide  of 
the  river  Neifie,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  which  is  a  Pruffian 
fort,  ereftedin  1743.  The  king  appoints  a  governor  and 
commandant  here;  but  the  prince-bifhop  is  pofiefled  of 
the  palace,  with  a  treafury,  a  court  of  judice,  a  demefne, 
and  a  confidorial  office.  This  town  was  pillaged  and  de- 
droyed  in  1284,  by  duke  Henry  IV.  In  1525,  one-half 
of  it  was  demolilhed  by  fire.  In  1642,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Swedes;  and  in  1741  the  Audrians,  having  laid  fiege  to 
it,  caufed  the  fuburbs  to  be  fet  on  fire;  but,  after  the 
peace  of  Drefden,  in  1745,  they  were  rebuilt,  and  a  new 
fuburb  added,  by  the  name  of  Friedrichdadt,  lying  be¬ 
tween  Pruffia  Fort  and  the  Neifie,  in  which  is  held  a 
court,  in  his  majedy’s  name.  It  is  42  miles  l'outh  of 
Breilau,  and  115  ealt  of  Prague.  Lat.  52.  20.  N.  Ion.  17. 
1 3.  E. 

NEI'STIFT,  a  town  of  Audria  ;  fixteen  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Steyr. 
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NEI'STRIFFT,  atown  of  Audria:  eight  miles  fouth- 
wed  of  Sonneberg. 

NEI'THER,  conj.  [nap^ep,  na^Sasji,  Sax.  ve  either.] 
Not  either.  A  particle  uled  in  the  fird  branch  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  fen  fence,  and  anfwered  by  w or.  Jolmfon — Improperly 
uled  when  more  than  two  things  come  under  confidera- 
tion  :  as  where  Addifon  ufes  “  determined  in  his  conduft 
neither  by  the  diftates  of  his  own  confidence,  the  fuggef- 
tions  of  true  honour,  nor  the  principles  of  religion.”  He 
ffiould  have  either  left  out  “  the  fuggedions  of  true  ho¬ 
nour,”  or  he  (liould  have  laid,  “  is  not  determined  by  the 
diftates  of  his  own  confidence,  the  fuggedions  of  true 
honour;  or  the  principles  of  religion.  Bp.  Hurd. — We 
cannot  think  this  a  proper  objection;  for  furely  nei¬ 
ther  of  three  things  is  as  eafy  to  be  conceived,  and  as 
fitly  exprefled,  as  neither  of  two  things. — Men  lived  at 
home,  neither  intent  upon  any  foreign  merchandife,  nor 
inquifitive  after  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  Heylin. 

Fie  was  neither  there  ne  here, 

But  clene  out  of  himfelfe  away, 

That  he  n’ot  wot  to  thinke  or  fay.  Gower's  Conf.  Am. 

It  is  fometimes  the  fecond  branch  of  a  negative  or  prohi¬ 
bition  to  any  fentence. — Ye  lhall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  lhall 
ye  touch  it.  Gen.  iii.  3. — This  commandment  dandeth 
not  for  a  cypher,  neither  is  it  read  and  expounded  in  vain 
among  Chridians.  White. — Sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  fen¬ 
tence  it  follows  as  a  negative ;  and,  though  not  very 
grammatically,  yet  emphatically,  after  another  negative  ; 
in  old  Englilh,  tw’o  negatives  denied. — If  it  be  thought 
that  it  is  the  greatnefs  of  didance,  whereby  the  found 
cannot  be  heard  ;  we  fee  that  lightnings  and  corufcations, 
near  at  hand,  yield  no  found  neither.  Bacon. — Men  come 
not  to  the  knowledge  of  ideas  which  are  thought  innate 
till  they  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  nor  then  neither.  Locke. 

NEI'THER,  pronoun.  Not  either;  nor  one  nor  other. — 
They  lived  with  the  friendfliip  and  equality  of  brethren, 
neither  lord,  neither  Have  to  his  brother;  but  independent 
of  each  other.  Locke. 

Which  of  them  lhall  I  take  ? 

Both,  one,  or  neither?  neither  can  be  enjoy’d 

If  both  remain  alive.  Shakefpeare's  K.  Lear. 

NEI'TRA,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  runs  into  the 
Danube  five  miles  above  Comorn. 

NEI'TRA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  a  river  of  the  fame 
name;  the  capital  of  a  country,  and  the  lee  of  a  bilhop. 
The  water  is  unwholefome,  and  the  houfes  low.  It  con¬ 
tains  two  convents  and  a  college,  and  is  defended  by  a 
cadle.  In  the  year  1619,  the  town  and  cadle  were  taken 
by  Bethlem  Gabor;  and  in  the  year  1623,  they  were  given 
up  to  the  Turks,  but  recovered  thefollowingyear:  eleven 
miles  ead  of  Serat,  and  thirty-four  north  of  Grail. 

NEI'TSERSOAK,  an  ifiand  near  the  wed  coad  of 
Greenland.  Lat.  63.  22.  N.  Ion.  49.  10.  W. 

NEI'VA,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  theTura 
thirty-four  miles  wed  of  Tiumen. 

NEIVAN'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Ekaterinburg,  on  the  river  Neiva,  with  conliderable  iron¬ 
works  :  forty  miles  wed  of  Turinfk. 

NEKA'IL,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile  :  four  miles  fouth-fouth-ead  of  Abutige. 

NE'KER,  with  the  Mahometans,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  two  angels  which  are  fuppofed  to  examine  the  fouls 
of  the  departed. 

NEK'KADE,  Neg'ade,  or  Negua'da,  a  town  of 
Egypt,  on  the  wed  bank  of  the  Nile,  inhabited  by  Chrif- 
tians  ;  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  whole  diocefe  extends  to  the 
extremity  of  Egypt.  The  emerald-mines  of  Egypt  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  fituated  near  this  town  :  four  miles 
fouth-wed  of  Kous.  Lat.  25.  38.  N.  Ion.  32.  E. 

NEKAVIKBAN',  a  town  of  Perfian  Armenia :  thirty- 
five  miles  fouth-ead  of  Erivan. 

NEK'KE,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile  :  four  miles  fouth  of  Momfiot. 

NEK'OUBAN 
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NEK'OUBAN  LAKE,  a  lake  of  Canada :  twenty-four 
miles  north-welt  of  Quebec.  Lat.  4.9.  55.  N.  Ion.  75.  W. 

NEKRE'SE,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Georgia,  in  the 
province  of  Kaket :  fixty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Teflis. 

NEK'SHAB,  or  Karshi,  a  town  of  Grand  Bukharia: 
fixty  miles  ealt  of  Bukharia.  Lat.  39.  5.  N.  Ion.  63.  40.  E. 

NE'LAM-MART,  /I  in  botany.  See  Hedysarum. 

NE'LAM-PAREN'DA.  See  Viola. 

NELCYN'DA,  in  ancient  geography.  See  Nelisu- 
ram. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Arabia,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  Sea ;  laid  by  Arrian  to  have  been  a  commercial  place. 

NELD,  J'.  [perhaps  a  poetical  contraction  of]  Needle: 

For  thee  fit  weapons  wrere 

Thy  vehl  and  fpindle,  not  a  fword  and  fpear.  Fairfax. 

NELEVANGO'LE,  a  town  of  Llindooltan,  in  Myfore  : 
fifteen  miles  north-welt  of  Bangalore. 

NE'LEUS,  a  fon  of  Neptune  and  Tyro.  He  was  brother 
to  Pelias,  with  whom  he  was  expofed  by  his  mother,  who 
wilhed  to  conceal  her  infirmities  from  her  father.  ,;They 
W'ere  preferved  and  brought  to  Tyro,  who  had  then  mar¬ 
ried  Cretheus  king  of  Iolchos.  After  the  death  of  Cre- 
theus,  Pelias  and  Neleus  feized  the  kingdom  of  Iolchos, 
which  belonged  to  aTfon,  the  lawful  fon  of  Tyro  by  the 
deceafed  monarch.  After  they  had  reigned  for  Lome  time 
conjointly,  Pelias  expelled  Neleus  from  Iolchos.  Neleus 
came  to  Aphareus,  king  of  Meffenia,  who  treated  him 
with  kindnefs,  and  permitted  him  to  build  a  city,  which 
he  called  Pylos.  Neleus  married  Chloris  the  daughter  of 
Amphion,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  and  twelve  Tons, 
w’ho  were  all,  except  Neftor,  killed  by  Hercules,  together 
with  their  father.  Neleus  promifed  his  daughter  in  mar¬ 
riage  only  to  him  who  brought  him  the  bulls  of  Iphiclus. 
Bias  was  the  fuccefsful  lover,  by  means  of  his  brother 
Melampus.  See  that  word,  vol.  xv. 

NELGOQ'ND,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Vifiapour : 
thirty  miles  weft  of  Baddammy. 

NE'LI-PO'LI, /.  in  botany.  See  Averrhoa. 

NE'LI-PU'.  See  Utricularia.  «>. 

NE'LI-TA'Ll.  See  Psidium. 

NELI'TRIS, in  botany.  See  Psidium. 

NELISURAM',  formerly  Nelcynda,  a  town  of  Hin¬ 
dooftan,  and  capital  of  a  fmall  country  on  the  weft  coaft, 
fouth  of  Canara.  This  town  and  difiriCl  w'ere  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  in  1799.  The  town  is  thirty-three  miles 
north-eaft  of  Mangalore.  The  fort  of  Neliluram  is  fitu¬ 
ated  on  a  river  named  Cangenecora,  w'hofe  courfe  is  from 
the  north-eaft,  and  falls  in  about  four  miles  to  the  north 
of  Mount  Della.  This  Nelifuram,  which  is  fituated  about 
twelve  miles  up  the  river,  is  confidered  by  major  Rennell 
as  the  place  meant  by  Nelcynda  and  Melcynda  by  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy  ;  a  place  vifited  by  the  Egyptian  and  Roman 
fliips.  Lat.  12.  20.  N.  Ion.  74.  57.  E. 

NEL'LA  CORVIN'DUM,  in  mineralogy.  See  Ada¬ 
mantine  Spar,  vol.  i.  and  the  article  Mineralogy,  vol. 
xv.  p.  465. 

NEL'LA  TEN'DALE  COT'TI.  See  Crotalaria. 

NEL'LE-COT'TA.  See  the  article  Hindoostan,  vol. 
x.  p.  85,  6. 

NELLEM'BI,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  :  four¬ 
teen  miles  fouth  of  Candi.  Lat.  7.  25.  N.  Ion.  80.  50.  E. 

NEL'LENBURG,  a  landgraviate  of  Germany,  which 
confifted  formerly  of  the  towns  and  prefeClurates  named 
from  it,  viz.  Stockach,  Aach,  and  Thengen,  and  con¬ 
tained  about  thirty  boroughs,  villages,  and  a  diftriCt 
thirty-two  miles  in  circuit.  This  landgraviate,  diminilh- 
ed  by  the  difmemberment  of  Thengen,  and  deprived  of 
the  land-court  which  is  held  at  Stockach,  is  now  governed 
by  a  landvogt ;  and  it  has  its  name  from  Nellenburg,  a 
town  with  a  citadel  fituated  on  a  mountain.  It  is  fixteen 
miles  north-weft  of  Conftance.  The  grand  duke  of  Badei} 
has  the  title  of  Landgrave  of  Nellenberg. 

NEL'LER  (George  Chriftopher),  a  learned  German 
writer  on  eccleiiaftical  antiquities  and  medals,  was  born 
at  Auba-Ganerbial  in  Franconia,  in  the  year  1709.  He 
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became  canon  of  St.  Simeon’s  at  Treves,  privy-counfellor 
to  the  pfince-eleCtor,  and  doCtor  of  laws.  He  excelled 
in  the  knowledge  of  ancient  monuments  and  medals,  of 
which  he  had  a  fine  collection;  and  he  acquired  no  little 
celebrity  by  his  various  publications.  Thefe  conlift  of 
differtations,  which  difplay  great  learning  and  laborious 
refearch  ;  but  are  not  entirely  exempt  from  marks  of  fyf- 
tem,  and  notions  that  are  paradoxical.  The  author  died 
at  Treves,  in  1783,  in  the  feventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
For  a  lift  of  his  pieces,  we  refer  to  the  Gen.  Biog. 

NEL'LI  CAMA'RUM,  or  Nelli'ka,  f.  in  botany. 
See  Phyllanthus. 

NELLIPIL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  ci rear  of 
Rajamundry,  on  the  coaft:  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ra- 
jamundry. 

NELLO'RE,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic,  near  the  Pensar  river :  eighty- five  miles  north 
of  Madras,  and  ninety-eight  north  of  Arcot.  Lat.  14. 
26.  N.  Ion.  79.  57.  E. 

NEL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  :  thirty- 
four  miles  fouth  of  Harponelly. 

NEL'SON,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  with  about  9087 
inhabitants,  including  1234  flaves.  Bardftown  is  the 
chief  place. 

NEL'SON  (Robert),  a  learned  and  worthy  Englilh 
gentleman,  generally  diftinguilhed  by  the  appellation  of 
“  the  pious  Mr.  Nelfon,”  was  the  fon  of  a  coniiderable 
Turkey  merchant,  and  born  at  London  in  the  year  1656. 
He  loft  his  father  when  he  was  only  two  years  of  age, 
who  left  him  a  handfome  fortune,  and  committed  him  to 
the  care  of  his  mother,  and  of  her  brother  fir  Gabriel  Ro¬ 
berts,  whom  he  appointed  his  guardian.  This  gentleman 
foon  became  extremely  attached  to  his  nephew,  who  pof- 
feffed  a  beautiful  perfonal  form,  with  lingular  fweetnefs 
of  temper,  and  gave  early  evidence  of  ftrength  and  viva¬ 
city  of  intellect.  For  fome  time  he  was  placed  at  St. 
Paul’s  fchool ;  but  afterwards  his  mother  took  him  home 
to  her  houfe  at  Dryfield,  near  Cirencefter  in  Gloucefter- 
fliire,  where  Ihe  engaged  the  learned  Dr.  George  Bull,  then 
reClor  of  Suddington  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  attend 
him  in  the  capacity  of  private  tutor.  When  he  was  qua¬ 
lified  for  entering  on  academic  ftudies,  he  was  fent  to 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  admitted  a  fellow-com¬ 
moner  of  Trinity  college.  Here  he  fecured  the  efteem 
and  affeClion  of  all  who  knew  him,  by  the  excellence  of 
his  charaCfer,  and  the  ripening,  as  he  grew  to  manhood, 
of  thofe  amiable  qualities  which  difclofed  themfelves 
early  in  his  youth.  Being  frequently  induced  to  vilit 
London,  he  foon  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Tillotfon, 
with  whom  his  uncle  was  very  intimate;  and,  from  the 
congeniality  of  their  characters  and  difpofitions,  a  clofe 
friendlliip  took  place  between  that  worthy  divine  and  our 
author,  which  was  diffolved  only  by  the  death  of  the 
former.  In  the  year  1680,  Mr.  Nelfon  was  chofen  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society;  and,  being  defirous  of  improving 
himfelf  by  foreign  travel,  fet  out  for  Paris  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  year,  in  company  with  his  fchool-fellow 
and  friend  Dr.  Halley.  On  their  road  to  that  city,  they 
faw  the  remarkable  comet  which  gave  rife  to  fir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  Aftronomy  of  Comets,  and  to  Dr.  Halley’s 
Synopfis  Cometarum.  While  he  continued  at  Paris,  he 
had  an  invitation  to  undertake  an  office  at  the  court  of 
Charles  II.  of  England,  which  he  declined,  on  account 
of  the  averfion  that  his  mother  and  other  friends  had  for 
it.  From  Paris  the  travellers  palled  to  Rome,  where  they 
feparated ;  and  Mr.  Nelfon,  after  completing  what  is  called 
the  grand  tour,  returned  to  England  in  the  lummer  of 
1682.  At  Rome  he  met  with  the  widow  of  fir  Kingfmill 
Lucy,  bart.  fecond  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Berkeley;  a 
mutual  affeClion  took  place  between  them,  and  he  mar¬ 
ried  her  foon  after  their  arrival  in  England.  Some  time 
after  this  union  had  taken  place,  the  lady  acquainted  her 
hulband  with  what  Ihe  had  previoully  concealed  from  him, 
viz,  that  Hie  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Roman-catholic 
religion.  This  change  in  her  religious  fentiments  had 

been 
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"  About  fix  months  afterwards,  going  down  Wood- 
ftreet  when  a  felon  was  being  taken  to  gaol,  I  went  and 
peeped  through  the  apertures  of  the  wooden-grated  door, 
and  the  turnkey  laid  I  might  go  in  :  ‘  Yes,  but,  fays  I, 
will  you  let  me  out  again  ?’  He  faid  he  would;  fo  in  I 
went,  and,  looking  down  a  very  long  flight  of  fteps,  a 
cellar  feemed  full  of  people  in  irons,  drinking;  this  w'as 
called  the  tap-room,  but  I  had  been  fo  frightened  in 
Newgate,  that  I  durft  not  venture  down.  So,  putting 
three-pence  into  the  turnkey’s  hand,  for  a  pot  of  beer, 
was  glad  when  I  got  into  the  ftreet  again.  I  concluded 
that  all  the  gaols  in  which  felons  were  confined  were  the 
ferae,  and  my  curiofity  would  bring  me  to  lome  mifchief ; 
therefore  dropt  the  purfuit. 

“  In  1766,  being  then  in  my  twenty- fecond  year,  I  had 
a  defire  to  fee  my  friends  in  Chelhire;  but  I  took  the 
ftage  only  to  Derby,  intending  to  pafs  one  day  there,  to 
fee  if  the  gaol  w'as  like  thofe  in  town.  This  gaol  had  not 
been  long  built,  and  the  fituation  was  both  airy  and 
healthy  :  there  was  a  large  dungeon  in  it  down  a  few  fteps, 
but  in  every  refpeft  it  w'as  fo  much  better  than  Newgate 
or  Wood-ftreet,  that  it  gave  me  courage  to  vifit  others 
before  my  return.  The  conveyance  by  the  duke  of 
Bridgewater’s  canal  to  Warrington  toft  me  but  fix-pence; 
and  for  about  half-a-crown  more  I  reached  Liverpool,  and 
■from  thence  to  Chefter  for  a  few  fhillings.  As  I  had  never 
feen  either  of  thefe  places,.  Lcarefully  concealed  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  my  vifits,  particularly  from  my  uncle,  who  doated 
upon  me,  and  made  his  will  during  my  ftay,  in  which  he 
left  me  alruoft  the  whole  of  his  property.  At  Liverpool 
there  was  the  fame  promifcuous  intercourfe  of  the  fexes, 
the  fame  drunkennefs  going  forward,  which  I  had  ob- 
lerved  in  London  ;  but  the  dungeons  were  worfe,  and  fo 
very  offenfive  I  did  not  ftay  to  examine  into  them.  In 
the  Bridewell  I  faw  a  duelling -Jlool  complete,  the  firft  I 
had  ever  feen.  We  had  two  at  Knutsford.  But  the 
ftandard  in  each,  was  all  that  remained  in  my  memory. 
I  never  remembered  them  ufed;  but  this  at  Liverpool 
enables  me  to  defcribe  it.  A  ftandard  was  fixed  for  a  long- 
pole,  at  the  extremity  of  which  was  faftened  a  chair  ;  on 
this  the  woman  was  placed,  and  foufed  three  times  under 
water  till  almoft  fuftocated.  At  Liverpool,  the  ftandard 
was  fixed  in  the  court,  and  a  bath  made  on  purpofe  for 
ducking;  but  why  in  a  prifon  this  wanton  and  dangerous 
feverity  was  exercifed  on  women,  and  not  on  men,  I  could 
no-where  learn.  This  mode  of  punilhment  feems  formerly 
to  have  been  general,  for  it  is  in  the  memory  of  perfons 
now  (1806)  living,  when  a  machine  of  this  kind  was  in 
the  Green  Park.  This,  however,  was  not  the  only  cruel 
punilhment  ufed  at  this  Bridewell,  for  the  women  were 
flogged  weekly  at  the  wliipping-poft. 

“  In  the  polite  city  of  Chefter  I  expe&ed  to  find  better 
prifons :  a  better  police  I  certainly  did.  The  keeper  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  to  be  a  civil  humane  man;  but,  as  I  went 
down  fteps,  near  feven  yards  below  the  court,  to  vifit  the 
dungeons,  I  almoft  now  feel  the  horror  with  which  I  was 
then  (truck,  There  were  fix  of  them,  very  fmall,  and  as 
dark  as  pitch  ;  three  felons  flept  in  each  every  night ;  not 
a  breath  of  air  but  what  wras  admitted  through  a  fmall  hole 
in  the  door.  The  fame  drinking  and  intercourfe  of  the 
fexes  as  in  Liverpool  and  London.  The  dungeon  of  the 
North  Gate  was  yetworfe  than  thofe  of  the  Caftle;  it  was 
nearly  as  deep,  and  had  fourteen  inches  of  water  in  it. 
Thefe  fubterraneous  places,  which  are  totally  dark,  are 
beyond  imagination  horrid  and  dreadful.  On  my  return 
to  London  I  do  not  recolledt  vifitingany  prifons  ;  till,  in 
1768,  I  revifited  my'native  county,  calling  at  Derby  as 
before.  My  uncle  died  foon  after  I  came  down,  having 
quitted  the  farming  bufinefs  in  a  (hort  time  after  I  left 
hint  in  1760. 

“  I  was  now  out  of  my  apprenticefliip,  and  had  taken 
up  my  freedom  of  the  city.  This  year  I  employed  myfelf 
in  embanking  fome  meadow-land’  to  proteft  my  tenant 
from  again  fullering  the  great  lofs  which  the  floods  of  a 
preceding  year  had  occafioned.  The  large  fum  of  money 
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requifite  to  fet  upas  a  jeweller,  made  me  hefitate  whether 
I  Ihould  go  into  bufinefs  or  not.  The  firft  thingT  did  was 
to  pay  off  the  legacies  and  incumbrances  on  my  father’s 
eftate,  which  I  did  by  felling  fome  detached  property. 
My  rental  then  was  not  fufficient  to  fupport  me  as  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  I  returned  to  London  to  confult  my  friends. 
They  were  unanimoufly  in  favour  of  trade,  and  their  opi¬ 
nion  was  decifive.  In  1770  I  fettled  in  St.  James’s-ftreet, 
and  immediately  made  it  known  to  thofe  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  who,  when  I  was  an  apprentice,  had  promifed  me 
their  fupport.  At  this  time  French  falhions  were  preva¬ 
lent,  and  I  thought  a  trip  to  Paris  would  give  me  a.fanc- 
tion  and  advantage.  My  lioufe  was  under  the  care  of  my 
excellent  aunt,  and  I  left  my  (hop  to  the  care  of  a  jewel¬ 
ler  with  whom  I  had  been  long  acquainted,  and  let  out, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  bookfeller,  of  King- 
ftreet,  Covent  Garden.  This  gentleman  could  fpeak 
French  fluently,  and  had  feveral  correfpondents  at  Paris. 
On  our  arrival  at  Calais  we  went  to  fee  the  prifon,  and 
likewife  at  St.  Omer’s  and  Dunkirk,  and  the  city-prifon 
at  Lille ;  there  were,  I  think,  no  prifoners  in  any  of 
them.  Some  days  afterwards,  I  vifited  fir  William  Bur¬ 
naby,  bart.  who  refided  there;  but  he  was  not  willing  to 
accompany  me  to  the  prifon  in  the  Citadel,  and  I  could 
not  gain  admittance.  When  we  arrived  at  Paris,  I  got, 
through  the  intereft  of  a  bookfeller,  admiflion  into  a 
prifon  called  Fon  l’Eveque,  and  Petit  Chatelet.  The 
dungeons  were  dreadful,  and,  I  then  thought,  worfe  than 
any  I  had  feen  in  England.  There  were  feveral  prifoners 
in  both,  but  I  think  not  in  irons.  My  recollection  of 
them  is,  however,  very  imperfefl.  Colonel  (afterwards 
fir  Eyre)  Coote  lodged  in  the  fame  hotel  with  us,  and  I 
made  application  to  fee  the  Baftille,  but  was  unl'uccelsful. 
Mr.  Evans  faid  he  believed  I  was  prifon-mad,  and  that 
my  impertinent  curiofity  would  perhaps  fend  us  both 
to  prifon  :  after  this  reproof  I  was  filent  on  the  fubjeCl. 
He  however  accompanied  me  to  many  of  the  hojpitals , 
which  appeared  to  be  affectionately  attended  by  fome  fe¬ 
male  religious  order:  and  this  I  obferved  in  the  provin¬ 
cial  gaols,  which  in  my  feveral  vifits  to  France  I  vifited. 

“  Frelh  imported  from  Paris,  from  whence  I  had 
brought  many  curious  articles,  my  (hop  foon  became 
vifited  by  carriages,  and  I  found  my  bufinefs  increafe  be¬ 
yond  my  capital ;  but  I  found  no  difficulty  in  borrowing 
500I.  which,  with  the  frugal  management  of  my  aunt  in 
my  houfehold  concerns,  foon  opened  flattering  profpeCls. 
In  1772  a  fermon  was  preached,  on  behalf  of  perlons  im- 
prifoned  for  fmall  debts,  at  which  I  was  prefent.  A  ge¬ 
neral  approbation  of  the  idea  was  declared,  and  a  few  of 
us  formed  ourfelves  into  a  committee,  and  vifited  the 
prifons  to  fearch  out  proper  objeCts.  The  diftrefs  and 
extreme  wretcliednefs  to  which  we  were  eye-witneffes, 
determined  us  to  lay  an  account  before  the  public,  who 
inftantly  caught  the  flame,  and  enabled  us  to  reach  out 
the  hand  of  pity  to  a  very  large  number  of  miferable  fuf- 
ferers  in  confinement.  In  May  1773,  the  Society  for  the 
Relief  and  Difcharge  of  Perlons  imprifoned  for  Small 
Debts,  was  inftituted  or  formed;  and,  in  1774.,  I  was 
unanimoufly  eleCted  the  treafurer,  [in  which  office  he 
continued  till  his  death,  forty  years  after.]  At  this  time 
I  vifited  fome  of  the  prifons  in  and  about  the  metropolis, 
and  reported  upon  them  every  week.  The  finances  of 
our  fociety  increafed,  and  my  vifits  and  inquiries  extend¬ 
ed  ;  fo  that  in  a  few  years  I  had  travelled  over  a  very  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  kingdom. 

“  In  1778  I  married  the  eldeft  daughter  of  John  Cam¬ 
den,  of  Batterfea,  efq,  by  whom  I  had  two  fons  and  a 
daughter. 

“  In  1779  I  went  through  Flanders  into  Germany;  and, 
getting  acquainted  with  colonel  (afterwards  general) 
Dalton,  I  was,  through  his  intereft,  permitted  to  vifit  the 
Maifon  de  Force,  at  Ghent.  This  was,  without  excep« 
tion,  the  beft-planned  and  the  beft-regulated  prifon  I 
had  feen  before,  or,  I  think,  fince.  It  is  fituated  near  a 
canal ;  the  plan  octagon ;  feparate  courts  for  men-va- 
3  O  grants 
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grants  and  men-criminals  :  one  fide  is  for  women,  and  in 
the  middle  of  their  court  is  a  bafon  of  water  for  walking 
the  linen  of  the  houfe  ;  and  a  large  wooden  horfe,  to  ride 
by  way  of  punilhment.  Their  bed-rooms  uniform,  and 
in  a  range,  fomething  like  Chelfea  Hofpital ;  every  range 
opens  into  a  gallery,  or  lobby,  which  is  open  to  the  air 
of  the  court :  the  prifoner  has  a  uniform  clothing,  with 
the  number  of  his  room.  The  work-rooms  are  on  the 
ground- floor,  and  there  were  more  than  one  hundred 
prifoners,  with  only  one  perfon  to  fuperintend  them  ;  he 
was  at  one  end  of  the  room,  with  a  defk  before  him,  and 
a  large  book,  in  which  were  entered  the  names  of  the 
prifoners,  the  crimes  for  which  they  were  committed,  the 
time  of  imprifonment,  from  one  to  twenty  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  crimes ;  the  day  the  work  was  begun,  the  day 
it  was  finilhed,  the  meafure  of  the  piece,  the  talk  due  per 
day,  obl'ervations,  fuch  as  fick,  lame,  &c.  Sec.  and  defi¬ 
ciency  of  talk,  punilhment,  &c.  See.  Sec.  Though  this 
room  was  fo  crowded,  not  a  word  was  fpoken  by  any  of 
the  prifoners  during  the  time  we  infpefled  it;  no  noife 
or  confufion,  all  were  filent  and  attentive  to  their  work ; 
in  fhort,  it  appeared  a  mod  noble  inftitution.  A  few 
years  after,  being  at  Ghent,  I  think  in  1784,  having  no 
acquaintance  there,  I  could  not  gain  admiflion;  but  was 
told  the  manufactory  was  deftroyed,  and  the  whole  in  a 
very  bad  ftate.  At  Bruges  the  prifon  is  on  a  much  fmaller 
fcale ;  fome  were  employed  in  making  clothes,  and  others 
in  making  faddles,  bridles,  &c.  Sec.  for  the  army. 

“  In  1780  I  had  the  honour  of  the  king’s  commiflionin 
a  corps  of  volunteer  infantry,  in  which  I  was  actively  em¬ 
ployed  till  there  was  no  further  occafion  for  our  fervices. 
In  1781  I  vifited  Warwick  gaol,  and  in  the  dungeons 
caught  the  gaol  fever,  or  diftemper.  Mr.  Roe,  the  keeper, 
was  too  ill  to  accompany  me,  and  fent  his  turnkey :  he 
died  loon  after;  but  his  death  was,  I  believe,  accelerated 
by  drinking.  I  did  not  recover  for  fome  time.  This 
ficknels,  and  my  young  family,  made  me  more  cautious 
of  entering  dungeons,  which  had  now  become  lefs  ne¬ 
ceflary,  from  the  labours  of  the  immortal  Howard,  whofe 
vilits  and  inquiries  comprehended  every  clafs  of  prifoners, 
whilft  mine  were  particularly  directed  to  the  debtors  :  but 
I  did  not  wholly  abftain  from  making  remarks  on  felons, 
particularly  in  the  dungeons  of  the  two  prifons  at  Cliefter 
and  Liverpool. 

“  The  ads  which  pafled  in  confequence  of  the  benevo¬ 
lent  Howard’s  Reports,  produced  an  immediate  and  ge¬ 
neral  reform  in  prifon-police,  by  the  abolition  of  taps. 
Several  new  gaols  were  built,  in  which  folitary  cells  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  dungeons  ;  and,  in  many  prifons,  wo¬ 
men  were  not  loaded  with  irons.  From  this  period  to 
1791  my  vifits  were  lefs  frequent,  and  extended  to  the 
country,  as  bufinefs  would  permit. 

“  This  year  I  loft  a  moft  amiable  wife;  my  own  health 
was  rapidly  on  the  decline,  and  my  bufinefs  increafed  be¬ 
yond  ray  abilities  or  power  to  manage.  In  1792,  having 
only  two  foils  to  provide  for,  I  retired  from  bufinefs  with 
a  very  ample  fortune ;  and,  as  my  health  became  reftored, 
re-commenced  my  prifon  vifits  and  inquiries,  reports  of 
which  (as  far  as  related  to  debtors)  I  made  regularly,  at 
the  meetings  of  the  committee  in  Craven-ftreet.  In 
1800,  when  the  exceflive  dearnefs  of  provifions  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  poorer  clafles  of  the  people  required  an 
extraordinary  relief,  the  neceflity  of  a  general  vifit  and 
inquiry  into  the  ftate  of  all  the  gaols  ftruck  me  very  for¬ 
cibly.  The  two-penny  loaf  in  London,  Auguft  1783, 
weighed  21  ounces:  in  March  1801,  the  two-penny  loaf 
in  London  weighed  only  6  ounces. 

“  In  1801,  I  publilhed  my  firft  Account  of  Debtors, 
by  which  it  appeared  there  were  thirty-nine  prifons  in 
England  and  Wales  which  did  not  furnilh  the  debtor  with 
any  allowance  whatever;  and  in  thefe  there  were,  in  the 
month  of  April  1800,  427  perfons  confined  to  this 
wretched  ftate  of  captivity.  Lord  Romney,  as  prefident 
of  our  fociety,  did  me  the  honour  of  prefenting  this  book 
to  the  king,  and  his  majefty  was  pleafed;  jnoft  gracioufly 
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to  receive  it.  The  approbation  with  which  it  was  ho¬ 
noured  by  the  public,  together  with  the  very  confiderable 
benefa&ions  to  the  Society  for  Relief  of  Perfons  impri- 
foned  for  Small  Debts  in  confequence  of  it,  induced  me 
to  publifli  a  new  and  more  copious  edition,  in  1802,  and 
likewife  extend  my  vifits  to  Scotland  and  Wales. 

“  As  I  kept  a  diary,  fo  I  wrote  to  my  benevolent  friend 
Dr.  Lettfom  an  account  of  the  moft  ftriking  occurrences} 
and  to  his  fuggeftions  alone  the  publiftvingmy  prifon-re- 
marks  owe  their  origin.  It  had  been  my  conftant  practice 
in  my  various  prifon-excurfions,  during  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  to  wait  upon  the  magiftrates,  particularly  of  cities 
and  boroughs,  and  refpeftfully  to  reprefent  what  I  faw 
amifs  in  their  gaols.  I  was  always  received  with  cordiality 
and  kindnefs ;  and,  as  they  were  ftruck  with  compaflion 
at  the  recital,  reform  was  determined  upon,  and  refolu- 
tions  entered  into ;  but,  after  a  lapfe  of  eight  or  ten  years, 
guefs  my  furprife,  when  I  found  nothing  done!  So  total 
and  general  a  negledt  muft  be  produced  by  fome  caufe.  I 
inquired  into  it ;  and  found  many  who  were  magiftrates, 
from  local  fituations,  and  before  they  were  acquainted 
with  its  duties,  were  out  of  thecommiflion ;  others,  whofe 
active  fituations  in  commerce  denied  them  time;  fome, 
who  had  large  families,  were  afraid  to  venture  injide  of 
the  prifon ;  and  many  were  numbered  with  the  dead. 
Under  thefe  difeouraging  circumftances  I  had  almoft  de- 
fpaired,  when  Providence  raifed  up  a  man,  by  whofe  la¬ 
bour  the  cloud  was  difpelled  ;  and  that  life,  hitherto  fpent 
ufelefsly,  became  fruitful.  If  Howard  owed  any  thing  to 
Fothergill,  I  am  in  a  ten-fold  degree  indebted  to  Dr.  John 
Coakley  Lettfom.  He  firft  fuggefted,  nay,  requefted  per- 
miflion  to  publifli  fome  of  thofe  crude  remarks,  which  I 
had  fent  for  his  perufal,  and  by  which  communication  I 
had  found  a  fenfible  relief:  they  were  begun  and  conti¬ 
nued  without  defign ;  written  in  the  hours  of  fatigue, 
laflitude,  ficknefs,  and  the  buftle  of  inns ;  little  calculated 
to  appear  before  the  public,  except  in  matters  of  fail. 
Thefe  remarks  on  prifons  were  introduced  with  a  pre¬ 
face,  which  caufed  a  general  fenfation,  and  brought  a 
degree  of  celebrity  on  the  Vilitor  of  Prifons  he  neither 
defired  or  deferved  ;  whilft  it  enriched  his  funds  as  trea- 
furer  to  the  Society  for  Small  Debts,  in  the  fum  of  328/.  2 s. 
9 d.  evidently  occafioned  by  the  reading  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  in  which  they  were  inferted. 

“  The  benevolence  of  my  friend  did  not  reft  here;  for, 
as  he  was  no  Arranger  to  the  injide  of  the  prifon-houfe, 
fo  did  he  frequently  accompany  me  to  thofe  abodes  of 
guilt  and  mifery,  and  fuggeft  what  his  profeflional  lkill  fo 
well  enabled  him  to  do,  to  my  great  advantage,  and  the 
prifoners’  comforts.  Many  new  gaols  are  now  (1806) 
building;  and,  from  the  alterations  and  improvements 
which  have  been  making  thefe  four  years,  and  are  now 
daily  making,  the  particulars  of  which  my  ‘  State  of 
Prifons’  will  notice,  my  vifits  will  become  lefs  neceflary. 
As  foon  as  this  work  is  publilhed,  and  I  can  provide  for 
my  neceflary  abfence,  I  propofe  vifiting  Ireland :  and 
happy  will  the  fhort  remaining  period  of  my  life  be  fpent, 
if  I  can  fuggeft  to  a  brave  and  generous  people  any  im¬ 
provements  in  their  prifon-police,  and  of  which  I  am  in¬ 
formed  there  is  much  need.” 

The  Memoir  here  terminates,  but  not  fo  the  benevo¬ 
lent  labours  of  Mr.  Neild.  His  health  did  not,  however, 
allow  him  to  vifit  Ireland  as  he  intended;  but  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  infperi:  the  various  prifons  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land, and  Wales,  and  to  fuggeft  numerous  improvements, 
both  in  regard  to  the  conftra£tion  of  the  wards,  and  the 
internal  management  of  thefe  eftablifliments.  In  1812 
he  publiflied  the  “  State  of  Prifons,”  above  alluded  to, 
in  a  large  and  very  elegant  quarto  volume,  with  a  portrait 
of  the  author.  It  is  a  work  teeming  with  valuable  infor¬ 
mation.  Yet  upon  fome  occalions  the  author  feems  to 
have  been  actuated  with  a  defire  to  find  fault,  and  difin- 
genuoully  to  conceal  fa6ts.  An  inftance  is  given  in  the 
Gent.  Mag.  for  Nov.  1805.  p.  1019. 

Mr..  Neild  continued  his  exertions,  as  treafurer  of  the 
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Society  for  Small  Debts,  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  Feb.  1 6,  1814. 

NE'ILSVILLE,  a  town  of  Virginia,  with  a  poll-office ; 
340  miles  welt  of  Walhington. 

NE'IMPHY,  a  town  of  Meckley :  ninety-fix  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Munnypour. 

NE'INDORF,  a  town  of  Holltein:  two  miles  north-eall 
of  Lutkenborg. 

NEINSCHE'NA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Arum. 

NEIR  IBN  MAREND,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Nedsjed  :  1  10  miles  north-eall  of  Mecca. 

NEI'RA,  one  of  the  Banda  Illands,  and  the  firll  in 
rank,  being  thefeat  of  government.  It  has  a  fpacious  and 
commodious  harbour,  but  difficult  to  be  entered.  Ships 
anchor  under  the  cannon  of  two  forts.  It  fupplies  annu¬ 
ally  about  8000  pounds  of  nutmegs,  and  2000  of  mace. 
Here  are  two  towns,  one  called  the  fame  as  the  illand,  the 
other  Labetacka.  Lat.  4.  8.  S.  Ion.  130.  37.  E. 

NEISAPOU'R,  Nessapour,  or  Nisabur,  a  town  of 
Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Chorafan  :  1 50  miles  north-well 
of  Herat,  and  365  north-eall  of  Ifpahan.  Lat.  36.  20.  N. 
Ion.  57.  10.  E. 

NEI'SCHLOT,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Viborg,  on  the  Lake  Saima :  forty  miles  north  of  Viborg. 
Lat.  60. 1 5.  N.  Ion.  28.  24.  E. 

NEI'SIDEL,  a  town  of  Aullria :  two  miles  north- 
north-eall  of  Siltersdorff. 

NEI'SIG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bilhopric  of  Bam¬ 
berg  :  fifteen  miles  north  of  Bamberg. 

NEISS,  a  river  of  Wellphalia,  which  runs  into  the 
Eramer,  four  miles  fouth-fouth-eall  of  Blomberg,  in  the 
county  of  Lippe. 

NEISSE,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  north  part  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  foon  after  enters  Lufatia,  and  paffes  by  Hirfch- 
feld,  Goritz,  Rothenberg,  Priebus,  Forlle,  Guben,  &c. 
and  enters  the  Oder  about  twelve  miles  north-eall  from 
the  latter  town. 

_  NEISSE,  or  Neysse,  a  principality  of  Silefia,  fome- 
times,  but  improperly,  called  the  Principality  of  Grot- 
kau.  This  principality,  which  is  environed  by  thofe  of 
Munfterberg,  Brieg,  Oppeln,  and  Jagerndorf,  as  alfo  of 
Moravia  and  the  county  of  Glatz,  is  one  of  the  largell  in 
all  Silefia ;  and,  among  the  mediate  principalities,  the 
firll.  The  fouthern  half  of  it  is  very  hilly ;  but  the 
northern  half,  as  being  lefs  mountainous,  is  more  fertile. 
The  Neifle  and  Grotkau  circles  breed  good  horfes.  The 
latter  alfo  yields  tobacco,  and  in  the  former  is  a  great 
number  of  iron-mills.  Itslargelt  river  is  the  Neiffe.  The 
whole  principality  of  Neilfe  contains  under  it  eleven 
cities.  _  It  belongs  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  but  that  part 
which  is  contiguous  to  Moravia,  is  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  Bohemia.  Though  the  Grotkau  diltritf:  of  itfelf  forms 
no  duchy,  nor  any  diftimff  principality,  yet  is  the  bilhop 
of  Breflau  ufually  Ityled  Prince  of  Neiffe  and  Duke  of 
Grotkau  ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  principality  takes  place 
of  all  the  other  princes  in  Silefia. 

NEISSE,  ocNeysze,  capital  of  the  above  principality. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  llrength,  and  fituated  on  the  fide  of 
the  river  Neiffe,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  which  is  a  Pruffian 
fort,  eredtedin  1743.  The  king  appoints  a  governor  and 
commandant  here ;  but  the  prince-bilhop  is  poffeffed  of 
the  palace,  with  a  treafury,  a  court  of  jullice,  a  demefne, 
and  a  confiftorial  office.  This  town  was  pillaged  and  de¬ 
stroyed  in  1284,  by  duke  Henry  IV.  In  1525,  one-half 
of  it  was  demolilhed  by  fire.  In  1642,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Swedes  ;  and  in  1741  the  Austrians,  having  laid  fiege  to 
it,  caufed  the  fuburbs  to  be  let  on  fire  ;  but,  after  the 
peace  of  Drefden,  in  1745,  they  were  rebuilt,  and  a  new 
fuburb  added,  by  the  name  of  Friedrichftadt,  lying  be¬ 
tween  Pruffia  Fort  and  the  Neiffe,  in  which  is  held  a 
court,  in  his  majefty’s  name.  It  is  42  miles  fouth  of 
Brellau,  and  115  ealt  of  Prague.  Lat.  52.  20.  N.  Ion.  17. 
j  3.  E. 

NEI'STIFT,  a  town  of  Auftria  ;  iixteen  miles  fouth- 
eail  of  Steyr. 
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NEI'STRIFFT,  a  town  of  Auftria:  eight  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Sonneberg. 

NEI'THER,  conj.  [napISep,  na^aep,  Sax.  ne  either.] 
Not  either.  A  particle  ufed  in  the  firll  branch  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  fentence,  and  anfwered  by  wo?-.  Johnfon — Improperly 
ufed  when  more  than  two  things  come  under  confidera- 
tion  :  as  where  Addifon  ufes  “  determined  in  his  condudl 
neither  by  the  didlates  of  his  own  confidence,  the  fuggefi- 
tions  of  true  honour,  nor  the  principles  of  religion.”  He 
Ihould  have  either  left  out  “  the  fuggeftions  of  true  ho¬ 
nour,”  or  he  fliould  have  fiaid,  “  is  not  determined  by  the 
didates  of  his  own  confidence,  the  fuggeftions  of  true 
honour,  or  the  principles  of  religion.  Bp.  Hurd. — We 
cannot  think  this  a  proper  objection;  for  furely  nei¬ 
ther  of  three  things  is  as  eafy  to  be  conceived,  and  as 
fitly  expreffed,  as  neither  of  two  things. — Men  lived  at 
home,  neither  intent  upon  any  foreign  merchandifie,  nor 
inquifitive  after  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  Heylin. 

He  was  neither  there  ne  here, 

But  clene  out  of  himfelfe  away, 

That  he  n’ot  wot  to  thinke  or  fay.  Gower's  Conf.  Am. 

It  is  fometimes  the  fiecond  branch  of  a  negative  or  prohi¬ 
bition  to  any  fentence. — Ye  lhall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  (hall 
ye  touch  it.  Gen.  iii.  3. — This  commandment  ftandeth 
not  for  a  cypher,  neither  is  it  read  and  expounded  in  vain 
among  Chnltians.  White. — Sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  fen¬ 
tence  it  follows  as  a  negative ;  and,  though  not  very 
grammatically,  yet  emphatically,  after  another  negative ; 
in  old  Englilh,  two  negatives  denied. — If  it  be  thought 
that  it  is  the  greatnefs  of  diftance,  whereby  the  found 
cannot  be  heard  ;  we  fee  that  lightnings  and  corulcations, 
near  at  hand,  yield  no  found  neither.  Bacon. — Men  come 
not  to  the  knowledge  of  ideas  which  are  thought  innate 
till  they  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  nor  then  neither.  Locke. 

NEI'THER,  pronoun.  Not  either;  nor  one  nor  other. — > 
They  lived  with  the  friendfliip  and  equality  of  brethren, 
neither  lord,  neither  Have  to  his  brother;  but  independent 
of  each  other.  Locke. 

Which  of  them  lhall  I  take  ? 

Both,  one,  or  neither?  neither  can  be  enjoy’d 

If  both  remain  alive.  Shaliefpeare's  K.  Lear. 

NEI'TRA,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  runs  into  the 
Danube  five  miles  above  Comorn. 

NEI'TRA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  a  river  of  the  fame 
name;  the  capital  of  a  country,  and  the  lee  of  a  bilhop. 
The  water  is  unwholefome,  and  the  houfes  low.  It  con¬ 
tains  two  convents  and  a  college,  and  is  defended  by  a 
caftle.  In  the  year  1619,  the  town  and  caftle  were  taken 
by  Bethlem  Gabor;  and  in  the  year  1623,  they  were  given 
up  to  the  Turks,  but  recovered  the  following  year:  eleven 
miles  eallof  Serat,  and  thirty-four  north  of  Gran. 

NEI'TSERSOAK,  an  illand  near  the  well  coaft  of 
Greenland.  Lat.  63.  22.  N.  Ion.  49.  10.  W. 

NEI'VA,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Tura 
thirty-four  miles  weft  of  Tiumen. 

NEIVAN'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Ekaterinburg,  on  the  river  Neiva,  with  confiderable  iron¬ 
works  :  forty  miles  well  of  Turinlk. 

NEKA'IL,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile  :  four  miles  fouth-lbuth-eall  of  Abutige. 

NE'KER,  with  the  Mahometans,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  two  angels  which  are  fuppofed  to  examine  the  fouls 
of  the  departed. 

NEK'KADE,  Neg'ade,  or  Negua'da,  a  town  of 
Egypt,  on  the  well  bank  of  the  Nile,  inhabited  by  Chrif- 
tians  ;  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  whole  diocefe  extends  to  the 
extremity  of  Egypt.  The  emerald-mines  of  Egypt  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  fituated  near  this  town  :  four  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Kous.  Lat.  25.  38.  N.  Ion.  32.  E. 

NEKAVIKBAN', a  town  of  Perfian  Armenia:  thirty- 
five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Erivan. 

NEK'KE,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile  ;  four  miles  fouth  of  Momflot. 
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NEK'OUBAN  LAKE,  a  lake  of  Canada :  twenty-four 
miles  north-weft  of  Quebec.  Lat.  4.9.  55.  N.  Ion.  75.  W. 

NEKRE'SE,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Georgia,  in  the 
province  of  Kaket  :  fixty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Teflis. 

NEK'SHAB,  or  Karshi,  a  town  of  Grand  Bukharia  : 
fixty  miles  eaft  of  Bukharia.  Lat.  39.  5.  N.  Ion.  63.  40.  E. 

NE'LAM-MART,  /.'  in  botany.  See  Hedysarum. 

NE'LAM-PAREN'DA.  See  Viola. 

NELCYN'DA,  in  ancient  geography.  See  Nelisu- 
ram. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Arabia,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  Sea ;  faid  by  Arrian  to  have  been  a  commercial  place. 

NELD,  f.  [perhaps  a  poetical  contraction  of]  Needle: 

For  thee  fit  weapons  were 

Thy  neld  and  fpindle,  not  a  fword  and  fpear.  Fairfax. 

NELEVANGO'LE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  : 
fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  Bangalore. 

NE'LEUS,a  fon  of  Neptune  and  Tyro.  He  was  brother 
to  Pelias,  with  whom  he  was  expofed  by  his  mother,  who 
wifhed  to  conceal  her  infirmities  from  her  father.  They 
were  preferved  and  brought  to  Tyro,  who  had  then  mar¬ 
ried  Cretheus  king  of  Iolchos.  After  the  death  of  Cre- 
theus,  Pelias  and  Neleus  feized  the  kingdom  of  Iolchos., 
which  belonged  to  Aifon,  the  lawful  fon  of  Tyro  by  the 
deceafed  monarch.  After  they  had  reigned  for  lotne  time 
conjointly,  Pelias  expelled  Neleus  from  Iolchos.  Neleus 
came  to  Aphareus,  king  of  Meflenia,  who  treated  him 
with  kindnefs,  and  permitted  him  to  build  a  city,  which 
he  called  Pylos.  Neleus  married  Chloris  the  daughter  of 
Amphion,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  and  twelve  fons, 
who  were  all,  except  Neftor,  killed  by  Hercules,  together 
with  their  father.  Neleus  promifed  his  daughter  in  mar¬ 
riage  only  to  him  who  brought  him  the  bulls  of  Iphiclus. 
Bias  was  the  fuccefsful  lover,  by  means  of  his  brother 
Melampus.  See  that  word,  vol.  xv. 

NELGOO'ND,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Vifiapour : 
thirty  iniles  weft  of  Baddammy. 

NE'LI-PO'LI,  f.  in  botany.  See  Averrhoa. 

NE'LI-PU'.  See  Utricularia. 

NE'LI-TA'LI.  See  Psidium. 

NELI'TRIS, in  botany.  See  Psidium. 

NELISURAM',  formerly  Nelcynda,  a  town  of  Hin¬ 
dooftan,  and  capital  of  a  final  1  country  on  the  weft  coaft, 
fouth  of  Canara.  This  town  and  diftriel  were  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  in  1799.  The  town  is  thirty-three  miles 
north-eaft  of  Mangalore.  The  fort  of  Nelifuram  is  fitu- 
ated  on  a  river  named  Cangenecora,  whole  courfe  is  from 
the  north-eaft,  and  falls  in  about  four  miles  to  the  north 
of  Mount  Della.  This  Nelifuram,  which  is  fituated  about 
twelve  miles  up  the  river,  is  confidered  by  major  Rennell 
as  the  place  meant  by  Nelcynda  and  Melcynda  by  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy;  a  place  vifited  by  the  Egyptian  and  Roman 
fhips.  Lat.  12.  20.  N.  Ion.  74..  57.  E. 

NEL'LA  CORVIN'DUM,  in  mineralogy.  See  Ada¬ 
mantine  Spar,  vol.  i.  and  the  article  Mineralogy,  vol. 
xv.  p.  46  5. 

NEL'LA  TEN'DALE  COT'TI.  See  Crotalaria. 

NEL'LE-COT'TA.  See  the  article  Hindoostan,  vol. 
x.  p.  85,  6. 

NELLEM'BI,  a  town  of  the  ifiand  of  Ceylon  :  four¬ 
teen  miles  fouth  of  Candi.  Lat.  7.  25.  N.  Ion.  80.  50.  E. 

NEL'LENBURG,  a  landgraviate  of  Germany,  which 
confifted  formerly  of  the  towns  and  prefeifurates  named 
from  it,  viz.  Stockach,  Aach,  and  Thengen,  and  con¬ 
tained  about  thirty  boroughs,  villages,  and  a  diftrict 
thirty-two  miles  in  circuit.  This  landgraviate,  diminilh- 
ed  by  the  difmemberment  of  Thengen,  and  deprived  of 
the  land-court  which  is  held  at  Stockach,  is  now  governed 
by  a  landvogt ;  and  it  has  its  name  from  Nellenburg,  a 
town  with  a  citadel  fituated  on  a  mountain.  It  is  fixteen 
miles  north-weft  of  Conftance.  The  grand  duke  of  Baden 
has  the  title  of  Landgrave  of  Nellenberg. 

NEL'LER  (George  Chriftopher),  a  learned  German 
writer  on  eccleliaftical  antiquities  and  medals,  was  born 
at  Auba-Ganerbial  in  Franconia,  in  the  year  1709.  He 
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became  canon  of  St.  Simeon’s  at  Treves,  privy-counfellor 
to  the  prince-eleblor,  and  do&or  of  laws.  He  excelled 
in  the  knowledge  of  ancient  monuments  and  medals,  of 
which  he  had  a  fine  collection;  and  he  acquired  no  little 
celebrity  by  his  various  publications.  Thefe  confift  of 
difiertations,  which  difplay  great  learning  and  laborious 
refearch  ;  but  are  not  entirely  exempt  from  marks  of  fyf- 
tem,  and  notions  that  are  paradoxical.  The  author  died 
at  Treves,  in  1783,  in  the  feventy-fourth  year  of  hi?  age. 
For  a  lift  of  his  pieces,  we  refer  to  the  Gen.  Biog\ 

NEL'LI  CAMA'RUM,  or  Nelli'ka,  f.  in  botany. 
See  Phyllanthus. 

NELLIPIL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Rajamundry,  on  the  coaft:  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ra- 
jamundry. 

NELLO'RE,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic,  near  the  Pennar  river :  eighty-five  miles  north 
of  Madras,  and  ninety-eight  north  of  Arcot.  Lat.  14. 
26.  N.  Ion.  79.  57.  E. 

NEL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  :  thirty- 
four  miles  fouth  of  Harponelly. 

NEL'SON,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  with  about  9087 
inhabitants,  including  1234  flaves.  Bardftown  is  the 
chief  place. 

NEL'SON  (Robert),  a  learned  and  worthy  Englifti 
gentleman,  generally  diftinguiffied  by  the  appellation  of 
“  the  pious  Mr.  Nelfon,”  was  the  fon  of  a  confiderable 
Turkey  merchant,  and  born  at  London  in  the  year  1656. 
He  loft  his  father  when  he  was  only  two  years  of  age, 
•who  left  him  a  handfome  fortune,  and  committed  him  to 
the  care  of  his  mother,  and  of  her  brother  fir  Gabriel  Ro¬ 
berts,  whom  he  appointed  his  guardian.  This  gentleman 
foon  became  extremely  attached  to  his  nephew,  who  pof- 
fefled  a  beautiful  perfonal  form,  with  fingular  fweetnefs 
of  temper,  and  gave  early  evidence  of  ltrength  and  viva¬ 
city  of  intellect.  For  fome  time  he  was  placed  at  St. 
Paul’s  fchool ;  but  afterwards  his  mother  took  him  home 
to  her  houfe  at  Dryfield,  near  Cirencefter  in  Gloucefter- 
ftiire,  where  fiieengaged  the  learned  Dr.  GeorgeBull,  then 
reCtor  of  Suddington  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  attend 
him  in  the  capacity  of  private  tutor.  When  he  was  qua¬ 
lified  for  entering  on  academic  ftudies,  he  was  fent  to 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  admitted  a  fellow-com¬ 
moner  of  Trinity  college.  Here  he  fecured  the  efteem 
and  affeClion  of  all  who  knew  him,  by  the  excellence  of 
his  charaCler,  and  the  ripening,  as  he  grew  to  manhood, 
of  thofe  amiable  qualities  which  difclofed  themfelves 
early  in  his  youth.  Being  frequently  induced  to  vifit 
London,  he  foon  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Tillotfon, 
with  whom  his  uncle  was  very  intimate;  and,  from  the 
congeniality  of  their  characters  and  difpofitions,  a  clofe 
friendfliip  took  place  between  that  worthy  divine  and  our 
author,  which  was  diflolved  only  by  the  death  of  the 
former.  In  the  year  1680,  Mr.  Nelfon  was  chofen  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society;  and,  being  defirous  of  improving 
himfelf  by  foreign  travel,  fet  out  for  Paris  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  year,  in  company  with  his  fchooi-fellow 
and  friend  Dr.  Halley.  On  their  road  to  that  city,  they 
faw  the  remarkable  comet  which  gave  rife  to  fir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  Aftronomy  of  Comets,  and  to  Dr.  Halley’s 
Synopfis  Cometarum.  While  he  continued  at  Paris,  lie 
had  an  invitation  to  undertake  an  office  at  the  court  of 
Charles  II.  of  England,  which  he  declined,  on  account 
of  the  averfion  that  his  mother  and  other  friends  had  for 
it.  From  Paris  the  travellers  palled  to  Rome,  where  they 
feparated ;  and  Mr.  Nelfon,  after  completing  what  is  called 
the  grand  tour,  returned  to  England  in  the  fummer  of 
i63z.  At  Rome  he  met  with  the  widow  of  fir  KingftniH 
Lucy,  bart.  fecond  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Berkeley;  a 
mutual  affeCfion  took  place  between  them,  and  lie  mar¬ 
ried  her  foon  after  their  arrival  in  England.  Some  time 
after  this  union  had  taken  place,  the  lady  acquainted  her 
liulband  with  what  file  had  previoufly  concealed  from  him, 
viz.  that  Hie  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Roman-catholic 
religion.  This  change  in  her  religious  fentiments  had 

been 
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Been  effected  by  her  converfation  at  Rome  with  cardinal 
Howard,  (grandfon  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  collector  of 
the  Arundelian  marbles,)  who  had  been  raifed  to  that 
high  dignity  by  pope  Clement  X.  Lady  Nelfon,  having 
once  avowed  an  adherence  to  the  catholic  faith,  became  a 
zealous  advocate  for  the  papal  doCtrines,  made  a  convert 
of  her  daughter  by  her  former  hulband,  entered  into 
the  lifts  of  controverfy,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  a 
piece,  publiflied  in  1686,  under  the  title  of  “A  Difcourfe 
concerning  a  Judge  of  Controverfy  in  Matters  of  Reli¬ 
gion,  (bowing  the  Neceftity  of  fucli  a  Judge.”  Mr.  Nelfon 
was  filled  with  grief  when  he  learnt  of  the  dereliction  of 
his  lady  from  the  principles  of  the  proteftant  faith,  and 
made  every  effort  in  his  power  to  reclaim  her;  but  his  at¬ 
tempts,  as  well  as  thole  of  his  friends  Tillotfon  and 
Hickes,  were  unavailing.  The  former,  however,  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  her  on  the  fubjeCt;  and  the  latter,  on  her 
account,  publiflied  his  collection  of  “-Letters,”  which 
pafled  between  him  and  a  popifh  prieft  in  1675.  In  this 
collection  is  a  letter  to  an  Englilh  prieft  of  the  Roman  com¬ 
munion  at  Rome,  w  hich  was  written  by  Mr.  Nelfon  for  his 
lady’s  ufe.  It  was  very  fimilar  to  a -view  w’hich  he  took 
of  the  fame  fubjeCt  in  1687,  in  a  piece  entitled  “  Tran- 
fubftantiation  contrary  to  Scripture  ;  or,  the  Proteftant’s 
Anfwer  to  the  Seeker’s  Requeft.”  Lady  Nelfon,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  pains  taken  to  bring  her  back  to  the 
church  ofEngland, continued  in  the  popifh  communion  till 
her  death.  She  was  a  perfon  offine  underftanding,and  had 
cultivated  her  mental  pow'ers  with  great  care  and  fuccefs. 
Dr.  Tillotfon  not  only  lamented  the  lofsof  this  lady  from 
his  own  church,  but  probably  dreaded  that  the  influence 
which  file  had  over  her  hufband’s  mind  might  wean  him 
from  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  fteady  to  his  principles,  though  he  tra¬ 
velled  in  foreign  countries  with  his  lady  for  the  fake  of 
her  health,  where  the  temptations  to  abandon  the  pro¬ 
teftant  religion  muff;  have  been  much  ftronger  than  they 
could  have  been  at  home. 

In  1691  Mr.  Nelfon  returned  home,  entirely  diffatisfied 
with  the  revolution  that  had  taken  place  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  three  years  before,  and  with  a  determination  not  to 
transfer  his  allegiance  from  king  James.  To  that  prince 
he  fhowed  his  fteady  attachment  while  he  refided  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  by  keeping  up  a  correipondence  with  the  earl  of 
Melfort,  ambaffador  from  the  exiled  James  to  the  pope; 
and  he  now  avowed  himfelf  a  nonjuror,  and  withdrew 
from  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England.  His 
conduit  in  this  particular  did  not  difturb  the  friendfhip 
that  fubfifted  between  him  and  archbilliop  Tillotfon, 
whofe  death-bed  he  feduloufly  attended,  arid  who  at 
length  expired  in  his  arms  ;  after  that  event  he  continued 
his  kindnefs  to  his  grace’s  widow,  and  was  very  inftru- 
mental  in  procuring  her  penfion  from  the  crown  to  be 
augmented  from  400].  to  600I.  per  ann.  As  he  now  re¬ 
fided  in  or  near  the  metropolis,  a  coincidence  of  opi¬ 
nions  led  him  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Kettle- 
well,  who  appointed  him  foie  executor  and  truftee  to  his 
laft  will ;  and  in  purfuance  of  that  truft  Mr.  Nelfon  pub- 
liflied  fome  pofthumous  pieces  of  that  worthy  divine,  with 
particulars  of  his  life  and  character ;  and  it  was  by  the 
perfuafion  of  this  gentleman  that  he  took  up  his  pen  in 
the  fervice  of  piety  and  devotion,  under  the  idea  that 
books  upon  fucli  fubjeCts,  when  coming  from  a. layman, 
would  meet  with  a  more  favourable  reception,  and  be 
likely  to  be  more  extenfively  ufeful,  than  fimilar  produc¬ 
tions  from  a  clerical  hand. 

While  he  was  proceeding  with  thefe  works,  he  zealoufly 
contributed,  both  by  his  perfonal  recommendations  and 
liberal  fubfcriptions,  to  the  encouragement  of  various 
fchemes  for  promoting  the  Chriftian  religion,  as  it  is  pro- 
feffed  in  the  church  of  England,  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
fuch  as  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gofpel  in 
Foreign  Parts  ;  that  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners  at 
home ;  together  with  feveral  propofals  for  building,  re¬ 
pairing,  and  endowing,  churches,  and  particularly  charity- 
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fchools.  Hitherto  he  had  adhered  to  the  communion  of 
the  bifhops  deprived  after  the  revolution  ;  but,  upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  biftiop  of  Norwich,  in  the  year  1709, 
who  was  the  laft  of  that  number,  excepting  Dr.  Kenn,  he 
joined  in  communion  with  the  church, as  eftabliftied  by 
law.  From  this  time  Mr.  Nelfon’s  health  declined  very 
rapidly.  He  had  long  been  afflicted  with  an  afthmatic  com¬ 
plaint  and  dropfy  in  the  bread,  which  his  extraordinary 
application  in  writing  contributed  to  increafe  in  an  alarm¬ 
ing  degree.  At  length,  retiring  to  the  houfe  of  a  relation 
at  Kenfington  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  he  died  there 
in  January  1714-15,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
He  left  his  whole  fortune  to  pious  and  charitable  ufes,  to 
which  indeed  he  had  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  income 
during  his  life. 

Mr.  Nelfon’s  principal  works  are — 1.  A  Companion  for 
the  Feftivals  and  Falls  of  the  Church  of  England,  &c. 
1704,  which  has  been  exceedingly  popular,  and  has  pafled 
through  twenty  or  thirty  editions.  2.  The  great  Duty  of 
frequenting  the  Chriftian  Sacrifice,  1707.  3.  The  Prac¬ 

tice  of  true  Devotion,  in  relation  to  the  End  as  well  as 
the  Means  of  Religion,  with  an  Office  for  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion,  1708.  4.  The  Life  of  Dr.  George  Bull,  bilhop 
of  St.  David’s,  with  the  Hiftory  of  the  Controverfies  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  &c.  17x3.  5.  The  Scripture  Doc¬ 

trine  of  the  moft  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  vindicated 
from  the  Mifreprefentations  of  Dr.  Clarke,  1714.  6.  An 

Addrefs  to  Perfon s  of  Quality  and  Eftate,  See.  1715.  7. 

The  whole  Duty  of  a  Chriftian,  by  Way  of  Queftion  and 
Anfwer,  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  the  charity-fchools  in 
and  about  London.  8.  Letters  written  to  himfelf,  which 
(how  how  much  he  was  known  and  efteemed  by  exalted 
characters  and  men  of  diftinguiftied  worth,  both  in  his 
own  country  and  in  foreign  parts.  In  Nichols’s  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Bowyer,  fome  of  his  own  letters  are  inferted, 
which  are  highly  charaCteriftic  of  his  benevolence.  Gen. 
Biog. 

NEL'SON  (James),  an  apothecary  in  Red  Lion  Street. 
Holborn,  where  he  refided  upwards  of  half  a  century. 
In  1753  he  publiflied  an  excellent  treatife  On  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Children,  under  the  Heads  of  Health,  Manners, 
and  Education,  8vo.  He  died  April  19,  1794,  aged  84 
years.  He  was  alfo  author  of  The  Affectionate  Father, 
a  fentimental  comedy,  8vo.  1786. 

NEL'SON  (Horatio,  Vifcount),  one  of  the  braveft  and 
moft  fuccefsful  naval  commanders  in  the  Britiffi  annals, 
was  fifth  fon  of  the  reverend  Edmund  Nelfon,  of  a  family 
long  fettled  at  Hilborough  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and 
reCtor  of  Burnham-Thorpe  in  the  fame  county.  Horatio 
was  born  September  29,  1758,  at  his  father’s  parfonage- 
lioufe.  His  grammatical  education,  which  he  received  at 
the  public  fchools  of  Norwich  and  North  Waltham,  was 
cut  fliort  in  his  twelfth  year,  by  a  fummons  from  his  ma¬ 
ternal  uncle,  captain  Suckling,  to  go  on-board  his  (hip, 
the  Raifonable  of  64  guns,  in  quality  of  a  midffiipman. 
This  veffel  was  among  the  equipments  in  confequence  of 
the  difpute  with  Spain  refpeCting  the  Falkland  iflands; 
and  its  fpeedy  termination  foon  returned  the  young  failor 
to  (hore.  He  had,  however,  in  this  (hort  period,  imbibed 
a  decided  predilection  for  a  nautical  life  ;  in  confequence 
of  which,  his  uncle  placed  him  immediately  with  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  a  Weft  Indiaman  who  was  going  to  fea.  With 
him  Horatio  made  his  firft  voyage,  from  which  he  re¬ 
turned  in  1772,  with  the  acquifition  of  no  (mail  (hare  of 
profeflional  knowledge.  Soon  after  his  return,  captain 
Suckling  took  him  on-board  his  (hip,  the  Triumph,  then 
lying  at  Chatham,  in  which  fituation  his  chief  employ¬ 
ment  was  navigating  the  cutter  in  the  channel  of  the 
Thames.  The  expedition  planned  in  1773  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  penetrating  as  far  as  poffible  towards  the  north 
pole,  operated  fo  forcibly  upon  the  enterprifing  fpirit  of 
the  young  failor,  that  he  uied  all  his  influence  with  cap¬ 
tain  Lutwidge,  one  of  the  commanders,  to  be  appointed 
his  coxfwain.  His  application  was  fuccefsful,  and  he 
failed  in  the  fummer  of  that  year  with  the  expedition. 
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Its  refults  are  well  known  to  the  public  by  the  narrative 
of  captain  Phipps,  afterwards  lord  Mulgrave;  and  there 
is  nothing  to  be  related  perfonal  to  Nelfon  on  this  occa- 
fion,  except  an  anecdote  ftrongly  exemplifying  his  fear-, 
lefs  and  adventurous  fpirit.  During  one  line  clear  but 
cold  night,  he  was  milling  from  the  Ihip,  and  fearch  was 
made  for  him,  but  in  vain.  At  day-break  he  was  def- 
cried  at  a  diftance  upon  the  ice  in  which  the  velfels  were 
locked,  with  his  mulket  in  his  hand,  purfuing  a  polar 
bear.  On  being  reprimanded  by  the  captain  for  his  rafti- 
nefs,  and  afked  what  could  be  his  inducement  to  run 
fuch  a  hazard,  he  replied,  “  I  wilhed,  fir,  to  get  the  bear’s 
Ikin  for  my  father.”  The  filial  affe&ion  of  the  motive 
was  not  lefs  laudable  than  the  intrepidity  of  the  attempt 
was  admirable. 

On  his  return  from  this  voyage,  his  uncle  procured  him 
a  ftation  under  captain  Farmer,  who  commanded  a  Ihip 
in  a  fquadron  deftined  for  the  Daft  Indies,  under  the 
conduct  of  fir  Edward  Hughes.  He  tailed  thither;  but 
the  climate  proved  unfriendly  to  his  conftitution,  and  it 
was  found  neceffary  to  fend  him  home.  When  he  reached 
England,  he  found  his  uncle  comptroller  of  the  navy  ; 
and  was  immediately  appointed  to  afit  as  fourth  lieute¬ 
nant  of  the  Worcefter  of  64  guns,  captain  MarkRobinfon, 
then  on  the  point  of  failing  with  a  convoy  to  Gibraltar ; 
and  he  was  at  fea  from  this  time,  September  1776,  to  the 
beginning  of  April  of  the  next  year;  and,  though  he  had 
not  yet  completed  his  eighteenth  year,  captain  Robinfon 
placed  the  moft  unlimited  confidence  in  him,  and  declared 
that  he  felt  equally  eafy  during  the  night,  when  it  was 
Nelfon’s  watch,  as  when  the  oldeft  officer  on-board  had 
charge  of  the  fhip.  Mr.  Nelfon  wras  paffed  as  lieutenant 
on  the  10th  of  April,  1777  ;  and  the  next  day  received  his 
commiffion  as  fecond  of  the  Loweftoffe,  32  guns,  captain 
William  Locker.  During  his  examination,  captain  Suck¬ 
ling  fat  at  the  head  of  the  table  ;  and,  when  it  had  ended 
in  a  manner  moft  honourable  to  him,  he  introduced  him 
to  the  other  members  of  the  board  as  his  nephew'.  The 
examining  captains  expreffed  their  furprife  that  he  had 
not  apprifed  them  of  this  relationfhip  before.  “  No,”  re¬ 
plied  the  comptroller,  “  I  did  not  with  the  yonker  to  be 
favoured  :  I  felt  convinced  that  he  would  pafs  a  good 
examination,  and  you  fee  I  have  not  been  difappointed.” 
In  the  Loweftoffe  he  arrived  at  Jamaica  ;  but,  finding 
that  even  a  frigate  was  not  fufficiently  active  for  his  ar¬ 
dent  mind,  he  foliated  an  appointment  to  the  command 
of  a  fchooner,  tender  to  the  Loweftoffe ;  and  in  this  fmall 
veffel  he  eagerly  availed  himfelf  of  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  a  complete  pilot  for  all  the  intricate  paffages 
through  the  keys,  fituated  north  of  Hifpaniola.  During 
Mr.  Nelfon’s  continuance  in  the  Loweftoffe,  flie  captured, 
in  a  ftrong  gale  of  wind  and  a  heavy  fea,  an  American 
letter  of  marque.  The  captain  ordered  his  firft  lieutenant 
to  board  her,  which  he  inftantly  attempted,  but  was  un¬ 
able  to  effefit,  owing  to  the  tremendous  fea.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  the  fhip,  the  captain  exclaimed,  “  Have  I  then 
no  officer  who  can  board  the  prize  ?”  On  hearing  this, 
the  mailer  immediately  ran  to  the  gangway,  in  order  to 
jump  into  the  boat,  when  lieutenant  Nelfon  fuddenly 
flopped  him,  faying,  “  It  is  my  turn  now  ;  if  I  come 
back,  it  will  be  yours.”  He  no  doubt  had  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  return,  unlefs  he  firft  accofnpliftied  his  ob¬ 
ject  ;  he  did  accomplifh  it :  and  this  circumftance  ftrongly 
prefaged  his  future  character;  for,  as  it  afterwards  ap¬ 
pears,  the  greater  the  obftacles  with  which  he  had  to 
contend,  the  better  was  he  pleafed  with  the  nature  of  his 
duty. 

After  a  year’s  aftive  fervice,  he  was  removed  to  the 
Briftol,  the  flag  fhip  of  fir  Peter  Parker;  and  under  this 
commander  he  finifhed  his  fervices  as  a  lieutenant.  It  is 
obfervable  that  the  late  lord  Collingwood,  whofucceeded 
to  the  command  fo  many  years  afterwards,  upon  his  glo¬ 
rious  death,  fucceeded  him  now  in  the  Loweftoffe,  and 
again  in  the  flag-fliip,  when,  on  the  8th  of  December, 
the  fame  year,  he  was  made  commander  in  the  Badger 
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brig,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  While  captain  Nelfon 
commanded  the  Badger,  his  majefty’s  fhip  Glafgow,  cap¬ 
tain  Thomas  Lloyd,  lying  near,  took  fire  from  a  calk  of 
rum ;  but,  by  the  unceafing  exertions  and  prefence  of 
mind  of  Nelfon,  the  whole  crew  was  faved  from  the 
flames. 

Captain  Nelfon  obtained  his  rank  of  poft-captain  on 
the  nth  of  July,  1779  5  and,  during  nine  years  that  he 
had  been  in  fervice,  he  had,  by  keen  obfervation,  and 
inceffant  application  to  every  part  of  his  known  duty,  not 
only  become  an  able  officer,  but  had  likewife  laid  the 
foundation  for  forming  a  moft  fkilful  and  fuccefsful  pilot. 
This  feems  indeed,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  from 
the  firft,  to  have  been  his  conftant  ambition.  After  his 
advance  to  poft-rank,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Hinchin- 
broke,  of  28  guns.  On  the  arrival  of  count  d’Eftaing  at 
Hifpaniola,  with  a  numerous  fleet  and  army  from  Marti¬ 
nique,  an  attack  upon  Jamaica  was  expected.  In  this 
fituation  of  the  ifland,  Nelfon  was  entrufted,  both  by  the 
admiral  and  general,  with  the  command  of  the  batteries 
at  Port-Royal.  This  was  the  moft  important  poll  in  the 
whole  ifland,  as  being  at  once  the  key  to  the  naval  force 
of  the  town  of  Kingfton,  and  to  the  feat  of  government 
at  Spanifh  Town.  A  plan  was  next  formed  for  taking  Fort 
San  Juan,  on  the  river  St.  John,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico  ; 
and  captain  Nelfon  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
naval  department.  His  bufinefs  was  to  have  ended  when 
he  had  convoyed  the  forces,  about  500  men,  from  Jamaica 
to  the  Spaniffi  main ;  but  it  was  found,  that  not  a  man  of 
the  whole  party  had  ever  been  up  the  river  :  he  therefore 
difplayed  his  ufual  intrepidity,  quitted  his  fhip,  and  fu- 
perintended  the  tranfporting  of  the  troops,  in  boats,  one 
hundred  miles  up  a  river  which,  fince  the  time  of  the  Buc¬ 
caneers,  none  but  Spaniards  had  ever  navigated.  Of  all 
the  fervices  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  this  was  the 
moft  perilous.  It  was  the  latter  end  of  the  dry  feafon  ; 
the  river  was  low,  full  of  fhoals  and  fandy  beaches,  and 
the  men  were  often  obliged  to  quit  the  boats,  and  drag 
them  through  fhallow  channels,  which  the  natives  went 
before  to  explore.  This  labour,  and  that  of  forcing 
the  rapids,  were  chiefly  fuftained  by  the  failors ;  men  at 
all  times  accuftomed  to  rely  on  their  own  exertions,  and 
at  all  times  fure  to  do  their  duty.  Seven  or  eight  hours 
during  the  day  they  were  expofed  to  a  burning  fun,  ren¬ 
dered  more  intolerable  by  being  reflefted  from  dry  lhoals 
of  white  land  ;  and  at  night  their  fufferings  were  not  lefs 
fevere,  owing  to  the  heavy  dews  that  fall  in  that  climate. 
On  the  9th  of  April  they  arrived  at  a  fmall  ifland,  called 
St.  Bartholomew,  which  commanded  the  river  in  a  rapid 
and  difficult  part,  and  was  defended  by  a  battery,  mount¬ 
ing  nine  or  ten  fwivels.  Nelfon,  according  to  his  own 
phrafe,  refoived  to  board  this  out-poft.  Putting  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  a  few  failors,  he  leaped  on  the  beach.  Cap¬ 
tain  Defpard  (afterwards  driven  to  defperation,  crimes, 
and  an  ignominious  end)  gallantly  fupported  him;  they 
ftormed  the  battery,  and  fought  and  defeated  the  Spa¬ 
niards  with  their  own  guns.  Two  days  afterwards  they 
came  in  fight  of  the  caftle  of  San  Juan,  and  began  to  be- 
fiege  it  on  the  13th  ;  it  furrendered  on  the  24th.  Before 
that  time  they  had  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  encounter, 
and  againft  which  even  the  prowefs  of  a  Britifh  failor  is  of 
no  avail.  The  bad  weather  had  fet  in  :  failors,  foldiers, 
and  Indians,  funk  alike  under  it ;  the  latter  from  exer¬ 
tions  to  which  they  had  never  been  accuftomed,  and  the 
Europeans  from  the  deadly  effects. of  a  climate  allotted  by 
the  diftribution  of  nature  to  a  race  of  different  colour  and 
complexion.  All  that  victory  procured  them  was  aceffa- 
tion  from  toil :  no  fuppiies  were  found,  and  the  caftle  it- 
felf  w'as  worfe  than  a  prifon.  The  hovels,  which  were 
ufed  as  an  hofpital,  were  furrounded  with  putrid  hides  ; 
and,  when  orders  were  obtainedffrom  the  commander-in- 
chief  to  build  one,  the  ficknefs  had  become  fo  general, 
that  there  were  no  hands  to  work  at  it.  The  rains  con¬ 
tinued,  with  few  intervals,  from  April  to  October,  when 
they  abandoned  their  baneful  conqueft.  Of  j8oo,  who 
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were  fent  to  different  polls  upon  this  ill-fated  fcheme, 
only  380  returned.  Nelfon  narrowly  efcaped.  His  ad¬ 
vice  had  been  to  carry  the  cattle  by  afi'ault ;  in  Head  of 
which,  eleven  days  were  fpent  in  the  formalities  of  a  liege. 
He  returned  before  its  furrender,  exhaufted  with  fatigue, 
and  fuffering  under  a  dyfentery  ;  yet  to  him  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  alcribed  the  principal  caufe  of  fuccefs  in 
reducing  Fort  Juan,  in  which  were  found  one  brafs  mor¬ 
tar  offive  inches  and  a  half,  twenty  pieces  of  brafs  ordnance 
mounted,  befides  fwivels,  ten  or  twelve  ditto  difmounted, 
with  a  proportionable  quantity  of  military-ftores.  From 
the  extreme  fatigue  which  captain  Nell'on  endured  on  this 
expedition,  his  health  became  vifibly  impaired  ;  but  he 
fortunately  received  an  appointment  to  the  Janus  of  44. 
guns,  vacant  by  the  death  of  captain  Glover,  fon  to  the 
author  of  Leonidas.  This  promotion  removed  him  from 
the  fatal  ftation  juft  in  time  ;  and  he  reached  Jamaica  in 
fuch  a  ftate  of  ficknefs,  that  he  was  carried  on-lhorein 
his  cot.  The  attention  of  a  good  old  negrefs,  and  after¬ 
wards  that  of  fir  Peter  Parker  and  his  lady,  faved  his  life; 
but  his  health  had  fuffered  fo  much  and  fo  feverely,  that 
he  was  foon  compelled  to  return  to  England,  which  he 
did  in  the  Lion,  commanded  by  the  Hon.  William  Corn¬ 
wallis,  through  whofe  attention  a  complete  recovery  was 
effefted. 

In  the  month  of  Auguft  1781,  captain  Nelfon  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Albemarle  of  28  guns, 
and  fent  into  the  North  Seas.  During  this  voyage  he 
gained  a  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  Daniffi  coaft,  and 
its  foundings  ;  a  knowledge  which  afterwards  proved  of 
great  importance  to  his  country.  On  his  return,  he  was 
ordered  to  Quebec  with  a  convoy,  under  the  orders  of 
captain  Thomas  Pringle.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Alexander  Davifon,  who  faved  him  from  an  im¬ 
prudent  marriage.  Captain  Nelfon  failed  from  Quebec 
with  a  convoy  to  New  York,  in  the  month  of  Oftober 
1782,  at  which  place  he  joined  the  fleet  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  fir  Samuel  Hood.  In  November  he  failed  with 
fir  Samuel  Hood  to  the  Weft  Indies,  wdiere  he  continued 
actively  employed  till  the  peace.  When  Nelfon  was  or¬ 
dered  back  to  England,  he  was  diredted,  in  his  way,  to  at¬ 
tend  his  royal  highnefs  prince  William  (dukeof  Clarence) 
on  a  vifit  to  the  Havannah.  On  his  arrival,  the  Albemarle 
was  paid  off  at  Portfmouth,  on  the  31ft  of  July,  1783. 

During  the  autumn  of  this  year  captain  Nelfon  went 
to  France,  where  he  continued  till  the  fpring  of  the  year 
1784;  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Boreas  frigate,  28  guns,  and  was  ordered  to  the  Leeward 
Iilands.  While  his  veffel  was  at  anchor  in  Nevis  road,  a 
French  frigate  paffed  to  the  leeward,  clofe  along-thore. 
Nelfon  had  received  information  that  this  frigate  was 
fent  from  Martinico,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  afurvey 
of  our  Weft-India  Iilands.  This  he  was  determined  to 
prevent.  Accordingly  he  followed  her  to  St.  Euftatia  ; 
and,  being  invited  by  the  Dutch  governor  to  meet  the 
French  officers  at  dinner,  (the  reader  will  pleafe  to  recoi¬ 
led!  that  this  was  during  the  peace,)  he  took  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  alluring  the  captain,  that,  underftanding  it  was 
his  intention  to  honour  the  Britilh  poffeffions  with  a  vifit, 
he  had  taken  the  earlieft  opportunity  in  his  power  to  ac¬ 
company  him  in  his  majefty’s  Ihip  the  Boreas,  in  order 
that  fuch  attention  might  be  paid  to  an  officer  of  his  moll 
Chriftian  majefty  as  every  Englilhman  would  be  proud  to 
Ihow.  The  Frenchmen,  with  equal  politenefs,  protefted 
againft  giving  him  this  trouble  ;  but  Nelfon  infifted  upon 
paying  them  this  compliment,  followed  them  clofe,  in 
fpite  of  all  attempts  to'elude  his  vigilance,  and  never  loft 
fight  of  them,  till,  finding  it  impoffible  either  to  deceive 
or  efcape  him,  they  gave  up  their  intention  in  defpair, 
and  beat  up  to  Martinico. 

This  ftation,  moreover,  opened  a  new  fcene  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Britilh  navy.  The  Americans,  when  colonifts, 
poffeffed  almott  the  whole  of  the  trade  from  America  to 
cur  Weft-India  Iilands  ;  but,  on  the  return  of  peace,  and 
when  their  independence  was  acknowledged,  they  forgot 
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that  they  were  then  to  be  confidered  as  having  no  more 
privileges  in  this  trade  than  foreigners.  The  governors 
and  cuftom-houfe  officers  pretended,  that  by  the  Naviga¬ 
tion-Aft  the  Americans  had  a  right  to  trade.  He  knew 
the  meaning  of  that  aft  as  well  as  they  ;  and,  though  the 
commander-in-chief  was  difpofed  to  wink  at  this  com¬ 
merce,  he  addreffed  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  the  Lee¬ 
ward  Iilands  on  the  fubjeft,  who,  in  reply,  told  him  that 
old  generals  were  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  advice  from 
young  gentlemen.  Nelfon,  in  anfwer  to  this,  faid,  “  Sir, 
I  am  as  old  as  the  prime-minifter  of  England,  and  think 
myfelf  as  capable  of  commanding  one  of  his  majefty’s 
Ihips  as  that  minifter  is  of  governing  the  ftate.”  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  Ihowed  that  he  could  aft  for  himfelf ;  and,  in 
defiance  of  the  judgment  of  thofe  who  thought  themfelves 
his  fuperiors,  ordered  all  the  American  veffels  to  quit  the 
iilands  in  forty-eight  hours  ;  declaring  that,  if  they  re- 
fufed,  or  heiitated,  or  prefumed  to  land  their  cargoes,  he 
would  feize  them.  The  Americans,  fupported  by  the 
governors  of  the  iilands,  did  refill;  and  the  admiral,  un¬ 
willing  to  take  an  aftive  part  on  either  fide,  advifed  cap¬ 
tain  Nelfon  to  be  guided  by  the  wilhes  of  the  prefidents 
of  the  council.  With  refpeft  to  this  advice  of  fir  Richard 
Hughes,  he  laid  within  himfelf,  “  I  mull  now  difobey  my 
orders,  or  difobey  a£ts  of  parliament:  I  determined  on 
the  former,  trufting  to  the  uprightnels  of  my  intentions, 
and  believing  that  my  country  would  not  allow  me  to  be 
ruined  by  protefting  her  commerce.”  He  wrote  to  the 
admiral,  and  in  very  refpeftful  language  told  him,  he 
Ihould  decline  obeying  his  orders  till  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  feeing  and  converting  with  him.  The  firffc  feel¬ 
ings  of  fir  Richard  Hughes  were  thofe  of  anger,  and  he 
determined  to  fuperfede  Nelfon;  but,  having  mentioned 
the  bufinefs  to  his  own  captain,  the  latter  told  him,  he 
believed  all  the  fquadron  thought  he  had  ilfued  illegal 
orders,  and  therefore  did  not  know  how  far  they  were 
bound  to  obey  him.  The  admiral  fubmitted,  and  even 
thanked  Nelfon  for  having  ffiown  him  his  error.  At  Ne¬ 
vis  the  Boreas  found  fome  American  veffels  deeply  laden, 
with  the  colours  of  the  iftand  flying.  They  were  or¬ 
dered  to  hoift  their  proper  flag,  and  leave  it  in  eight-and- 
forty  hours.  At  firll  they  denied  their  country,  and  re- 
fufed  to  obey  ;  but,  upon  being  examined  before  the  judge 
of  the  admiralty,  they  admitted  that  they  were  Americans, 
and  that  their  veffels  and  cargoes  were  wholly  American 
property.  Upon  this,  Nelfon  feized  them.  Aftions  were 
brought  againft  him,  and  the  damages  laid  at  40,000k  he, 
however,  triumphed,  and  the  four  fliips  and  their  cargoes 
were  condemned.  While-the  affair  was  pending,  he  fent 
a  memorial  to  the  king;  in  confequence  of  which,  orders 
were  forwarded  to  defend  him  at  the  expenfe  of  the  crown  ; 
and,  upon  the  reprefen tation  which  he  made  at  the  fame 
time  to  the  fecretary  of  Hate,  the  regifter-aft  was  framed. 
The  miniftry,  upon  this  occafion,  and  certainly  without 
much  reafon,  tranfmitted  thanks  to  fir  Richard  H ughes,and 
the  officers  under  him,  for  their  aftivity  and  zeal  in  proteft¬ 
ing  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  Nelfon  felt  indignant 
at  their  conduft  :  he,  indeed,  had  protefted  the  commerce 
of  his  country,  in  oppofition  to  the  opinion  and  the  ex- 
pref?  advice,  which  in  military  language  always  means 
order,  of  fir  Richard  ;  and  yet  Nelfon  w'as  paffed  over, 
and  the  admiral  applauded.  “  I  feel  hurt,”  faid  the  high- 
minded  captain,  “  that,  after  the  lofs  of  health,  and  the 
rilk  of  my  fortune,  another  fliould  be  thanked  for  what  I 
did,  and  againft  his  orders.  I  either  deferved  to  be  fent 
out  of  the  fervice,  or  elfe  to  have  had  fome  little  notice 
taken  of  what  I  had  done.  They  have  thought  the  aft 
worthy  of  notice,  but  they  have  neglefted  me." 

At  Nevis,  captain  Nelfon  was  united  in  marriage,  in 
1787,-  with  Mrs.  Netbit,  a  We/l-Indiaft  lady,  widow  of 
Dr.  Netbit,  a  phyfician.  She  had  already  a  fon  ;  but  no 
farther  iffue  was  the  refult  of  this  connexion.  In  the 
fame  year,  the  ufual  term  of  fervice  on  that  ftation  being 
expired,  he  returned  to  England  with  his  bride. 

Of  his  life  on-thore,  which  chiefly  paffed  in  retirement 
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in  Norfolk,  there  is  little  to  be  faid.  The  fea  was  his 
true  element,  to  which  he  was  reftored  in  1793,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Agamemnon  of  64  guns. 
His  reputation  foon  completed  his  (hip’s  company,  which 
was  raifed  chiefly  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  He  was 
placed  under  the  orders  of  admiral  lord  Hood,  then  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  un¬ 
bounded  confidence  which  lord  Hood  always  repofed  in 
captain  Nelfon,  manifefts  the  high  opinion  which  he  en¬ 
tertained,  not  only  of  his  courage,  but  of  his  talents  and 
ability  to  execute  the  arduous  fervices  with  which  he  was 
entrufted.  If  batteries  were  to  be  attacked,  if  (hips  were 
to  be  cut  out  of  their  harbours,  if  the  hazardous  landing 
of  troops  was  to  be  effected,  or  difficult  pafl’ages  to  be  ex¬ 
plored,  we  invariably  find  Nelfon  foremoft  on  the  occafion, 
with  his  brave  officers,  and  the  gallant  crew  of  the  Aga¬ 
memnon.  At  Toulon,  and  the  celebrated  victories 
achieved  at  Baftia  and  Calvi,  lord  Hood  bore  ample  tefti- 
mony  to  the  (kill  and  unremitting  exertions  of  captain 
Nelfon,  “  which,”  faid  his  lordffiip,  “  I  cannot  fuffici- 
ently  applaud.”  During  the  memorable  iiege  of  Baftia, 
he  l’uperintended  the  difembarkation  of  the  troops  and 
ftores,  and  commanded  a  brigade  of  feamen,  who  ferved 
on-fltore  at  the  batteries.  Lord  Hood  had  fubmitted  to 
general  Dundas,  and  afterwards  to  his  fuccefl'or  d’Aubert, 
a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  Baftia  ;  but  they  refufed  to 
co-operate,  or  to  furnifli  a  (ingle  foldier  on  the  occafion. 
He  obtained  only  a  few  artillery-men,  and  began  the 
fiege  with  lefs  than  1200  foldiers,  artillery-men,  and  ma¬ 
rines,  and  250  failors.  “We  are  but  few,”  fays  the 
brave  Nelfon,  “  but  of  the  right  fort ;  our  general  not 
giving  us  one  of  the  five  regiments  he  has  lying  idle.” 
They  were  landed  on  the  4th  of  April.  The  failors 
dragged  the  guns  up  the  heights,  which  was  a  work  that 
could  probably  have  been  accompliflied  only  by  Britiflr 
feamen.  The  foldiers  behaved  with  the  fame  fpirit. 
The  fiege  continued  nearly  feven  weeks,  and  on  the  19th 
of  May  a  treaty  of  capitulation  was  begun  ;  and  on  that 
fame  evening,  and  not  before,  the  troops  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  hills  ;  and,  on  the  following  morning, 
general  d’Aubert  arrived  with  his  whole  army  to  take 
Baftia.  The  event  of  the  fiege  had  juftified  the  opinion 
of  the  failors  ;  and,  when  the  conqueft  was  as  good  as 
made,  then  they  had  the  affiftance  of  the  army,  which 
they  had  folicited  before  in  vain.  “  I  am,”  faid  Nelfon, 
when  he  got  pofieffion  of  the  fortrefs,  “  all  aftonifliment, 
when  I  reflect  on  what  we  have  achieved  ;  1000  regulars, 
j  500  national  guards,  and  a  large  body  of  Corfican  troops, 
laying  down  their  arms  to  1000  foldiers  and  marines,  and 
200  feamen.”  The  enemy  were  fuppofed  to  be  far  infe¬ 
rior  in  number,  when  it  was  refolved  to  attack  the  place; 
and  it  was  not  till  every  arrangement  was  made,  that 
Nelfon  received  certain  information  of  their  great  fupe- 
riority.  This  intelligence  he  kept  a  fecret,  fearing  the 
attempt  would  be  readily  abandoned,  if  a  fair  pretext 
were  afforded. 

The  fiege  of  Calvi  was  carried  on  by  general  Stuart, 
and  Nelfon  had  lefs  refponfibility  here  than  at  Baftia,  but 
the  buiinefs  was  equally  arduous.  He  certainly  knew  the 
importance  of  his  fervices,  and  on  no  occafion  fcrupled 
to  fet  a  value  upon  them.  When  at  Calvi,  he  faid  to 
lord  Hood,  “  We  will  fag  ourfelves  to  death,  before  any 
blame  (hall  lie  at  our  doors.  I  truft  it  will  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  that  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon  have  been 
dragged  to  the  different  batteries,  and  mounted,  and  all 
but  three  fought  by  feamen.”  He  was  employed  full 
four  months  on-ftiore;  and  the  climate  was  more  deftruc- 
tive  to  his  health,  and  to  the  conftitutions  of  his  brave 
comrades,  than  the  war.  Nelfon  defcribed  himfelf  as  the 
reed  among  the  oaks  bowing  before  the  dorm,  when  they 
were  laid  low.  “  All  the  prevailing  diforders  have  at¬ 
tacked  me,”  faid  the  captain  ;  “  but  I  have  not  ftrength 
enough  for  them  to  fallen  on  me.  One  plan  I  purine, 
never  to  employ  a  dodlor.  Nature  does  all  for  me,  and 
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Providence  protedls  me.”  It  was  at  the  fiege  of  Calvi 
that  he  loft  an  eye;  and  yet,  ftrange  as  it  mult  appear,  he 
was  altogether  overlooked  ;  his  name  did  not  even  appear 
among  the  wounded.  “  One  hundred  and  ten  days,” 
faid  he,  “  I  have  been  aftually  engaged  at  fea,  and  on- 
(liore,  with  the  enemy  ;  three  actions  againft  (hips,  two 
againft  Baftia  in  my  own  (hip,  four  boat-adlions,  and  two 
villages  taken,  and  twelve  fail  burnt.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  one  has  done  more.  I  have  had  the  comfort  of 
being  always  applauded  by  my  commanders-in-chief,  but 
never  rewarded  ;  and,  what  is  more  mortifying,  for  fervice 
in  which  I  have  been  aftually  wounded,  others  have  been 
praifed,  who,  at  the  time,  were  adlually  in  bed,  and  far 
from  thefcene  of  adlion.  They  have  not  done  me  juftice  ; 
but  never  mind;  I’ll  have  a  Gazette  of  my  own.”  He 
lived  long  enough  to  tafte  all  the  glory  that  he  anticipated. 

When  lord  Hood  left  the  Mediterranean  in  Odtober 
1794,  the  command  devolved  on. admiral  Hotham,  who 
confided  in  Nelfon  with  the  fame  alacrity  as  lord  Hood 
had  done  before  ;  and  Nelfon  again  diftinguilhed  himfelf 
in  the  actions  with  the  French  fleet  of  the  13th  and  14th 
of  March,  and  alfo  on  the  13th  of  July,  1795.  Under 
admiral  Hotham,  he  had  occafionally  the  command  of  a 
light  fquadron  of  frigates,  with  which  he  performed  fome 
valuable  fervices  ;  and  he  was  rewarded  with  a  colonelcy 
of  marines.  When  fir  John  Jervis,  now  earl  St.  Vincent, 
fucceeded  admiral  Hotham  in  November  1795,  he  was  too 
fenfible  of  the  merits  of  captain  Nelfon  to  part  with  him. 
He  raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  commodore,  and  removed 
him  from  the  Agamemnon  to  the  Captain  of  74  guns  ; 
and  on  the  nth  of  Auguft  he  had  a  captain  appointed 
under  him. 

From  the  month  of  April  till  October,  commodore 
Nelfon  was  conftantly  employed  in  the  mod  arduous  fer¬ 
vices,  viz.  the  blockade  of  Leghorn,  the  taking  of  Port 
Ferrajo,  with  the  Illand  of  Caprea,  and,  laftly,  in  the  eva¬ 
cuation  of  Baftia ;  after  which,  he  joined  the  admiral  in 
St.  Fiorenza  Bay,  and  proceeded  with  him  to  Gibraltar. 
While  the  name  of  Nelfon  was  but  little  known  to  the 
Engliffi  public,  it  was  feared,  refpedted,  and  highly  ho¬ 
noured,  throughout  Italy,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  A  letter  was  fent  to  him,  directed,  “  Horatio 
Nelfon,  Genoa.”  When  the  writer  was  alked,  how  he 
could  addrefs  a  letter  fo  vaguely  ?  he  replied,  “  There  is 
but  one  Horatio  Nelfon  in  the  world.”  In  the  letter  in 
which  he  mentions  this  circumftance  to  his  lady,  captain 
Nelfon  fays,  •“  Had  all  my  actions  been  gazetted,  not  one 
fortnight  would  have  palled,  during  the  whole  war,  with¬ 
out  a  letter  from  me.  One  day  or  other  I  will  have  a  long 
gazette  to  myfelf.  I  feel  that  fuch  an  opportunity  will 
be  given  me.  I  cannot,  if  1  am  in  the  field  of  glory,  be 
kept  out  of  fight.” 

During  the  month  of  December  1796,  commodore  Nel¬ 
fon  hoifted  his  broad  pendant  on-board  La  Minerve  fri¬ 
gate,  captain  George  Cockburne,  and  was  difpatched 
with  that  (hip  and  La  Blanche  to  Porto  Ferrajo,  to  bring 
the  naval  ftores  left  there  to  Gibraltar.  On  the  pafiage 
thither,  in  the  night  of  the  19th,  the  commodore  fell  in 
with  two  Spanilh  frigates.  He  immediately  attacked  the 
(hip  which  carried  the  poop-light,  and  direfted  the  Blanche 
to  bear  down  and  engage  the  other.  At  forty  minutes 
pad  ten  at  night,  the  commodore  brought  his  (hip  to  clofe 
adlion,  which  continued  without  intermiffion  till  half-pad 
one,  when  La  Sabina,  of  40  guns  and  286  men,  command¬ 
ed  by  captain  Don  Jacobo  Stuart,  ftruck  to  La  Minerve. 
Captain  Prefton  in  La  Blanche  filenced  the  (hip  he  had 
engaged,  but  could  not  eftedl  pofieffion,  owing  to  three 
more  (hips  heaving  in  fight.  Commodore  Nell'on’s  letter, 
on  this  occafion,  to  his  admiral  fir  John  Jervis,  has  been 
regarded  as  a  noble  example  of  a  generous  and  modell 
fpirit,  inafmuch  as  he  afl'umes  no  merit  to  himfelf,  but 
gives  every  praife  to  the  captain,  his  officers,  and  crew. 
“  You  are,  fir,”  fays  he,  “  fo  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  merits  of  captain  Cockburne,  that  it  is  needlefs  for 
me  to  exprefs  them ;  but  the  difcipline  of  La  Minerve 
4  does 
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Joes  the  higheft  credit  to  her  captain  and  lieutenants, 
and  I  with  fully  to  exprefs  the  fenfie  I  have  of  their  judg¬ 
ment  and  gallantry.  Lieutenant  Culverhoufe,  the  firft 
lieutenant,  is  an  old  officer  of  very  diftinguilhed  merit; 
lieutenants  Hardy,  Gage,  and  Noble,  deferve  every  praife 
■which  gallantry  and  zeal  juftly  entitle  them  to  ;  as  does 
every  man  in  the  thip.  You  will  obferve,  fir,  I  am  fure, 
with  regret,  among  the  wounded,  lieutenant  James  Noble, 
who  quitted  the  Captain  to  ferve  with  me,  and  whofe 
merits,  and  repeated  wounds  received  in  fighting  the 
enemies  of  our  country,  entitle  him  to  every  reward  a 
grateful  nation  can  bellow.”  In  this  aftion,  the  cap¬ 
tured  lliip  had  164  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  loll  the 
mizen,main,  and  fore,  malls  ;  and  La  Minerve  had  feven 
men  killed,  34  wounded,  and  all  her  malls  fliot  through. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1797,  commodore  Nelfon 
failed  in  La  Minerve  from  Porto  Ferrajo,  on  his  return  to 
fir  John  Jervis,  with  a  mind  irritated  and  deprefl'ed,  through 
the  fear  that  a  general  engagement  would  take  place  be¬ 
fore  he  could  join  the  fleet.  He  arrived  at  Gibraltar  a 
few  days  after  the  Spanifh  fleet  had  palled  the  (traits  front 
Carthagena.  Impatient  to  join  his  admiral,  the  commo¬ 
dore  only  remained  one  day  at  Gibraltar;  and  on  the  nth 
of  February,  while  he  was  proceeding  to  the  weftward,  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  he  was  chafed  by  two  Spaniib 
line-of-battle  (hips,  and  fell  in  with  their  whole  fleet  off 
the  mouth  of  the  ftraits.  He  fortunately  effected  his 
efcape,  and  joined  the  admiral  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  on 
the  13th  of  February,  juft  in  time  to  communicate  intel¬ 
ligence  relative  to  the  force  and  Hate  of  the  Spanilh  fleet, 
and  to  fliift  his  pendant  on-board  his  former  ffiip,  the 
Captain,  of  74 guns.  Before  fun- let,  the  fignal  was  made 
to  prepare  for  aftion.  At  day-break,  the  enemy  were  in 
fight.  The  Britilh  force  confided  of  two  ihips  of  100 
guns  each,  two  of  98,  two  of  90,  eight  of  74,  and  one 
of  64,  with  four  frigates,  a  (loop,  and  a  cutter.  The 
Spaniards  had  one  (hip  of  136  guns,  fix  of  112  guns  each,* 
two  of  84,  and  eighteen  of  74  guns.  The  difproportion 
was  very  great,  but  the  Spanilh  admiral,  Don  Jofeph  de 
Cordova,  had  reafon  to  believe  it  was  Hill  greater,  or  he 
would  not  have  hazarded  a  battle.  He  had  learnt  from 
an  American,  that  the  Englifh  had  but  nine  Ihips  on  that 
ftation,  which  was  aftually  the  cafe  when  the  American 
had  fallen  in  with  them;  and  upon  this  information  he 
fought  an  engagement,  inftead  of  going  into  Cadiz,  as  he 
at  firft  intended,  relying  with  a  fatal  confidence  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  American.  Ihort  account  of  the  ilfue 
of  this  battle  has  been  given  under  the  article  England, 
vol.  vi.  787.  but  we  think  it  right  in  this  place  to  add  a 
few  particulars  as  to  the  (hare  which  Nelfon  had  in  the 
glory  of  the  day. 

Sir  John  Jervis,  following  the  newfyftem  of  naval  taftics, 
determined  to  break  the  line  of  the  enemy ;  and,  before  the 
Spanilh  admiral  could  form  a  regular  order  of  battle,  of 
which  he  feemed  very  defirous,  fir  John,  by  carrying  a 
prefs  of  fail,  came  up  with  them,  paffed  through  the  fleet, 
then  tacked,  and  thus  cut  oft’  nine  of  their  Ihips  from  the 
main  body.  Thefe,  in  their  turn,  attempted  to  form  on 
their  larboard  tack,  either  with  a  defign  of  palling  through 
the  Britilh  line,  or  to  the  leeward  of  it,  and  thus  rejoin¬ 
ing  their  friends.  One  of  the  nine  only  fucceeded ;  the 
others  were  fo  warmly  received,  that  they  took  to  flight, 
and  did  not  appear  in  aftion  till  the  clofe.  The  admiral 
was  now  enabled  to  direft  his  whole  attention  to  the 
enemy’s  main  body.  Hill  fuperior  to  his  whole  fleet.  He 
made  fignal  to  tack  in  fucceffion.  Nelfon,  whofe  ftation 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  Britilh  line,  perceiving  that  the 
Spanifh  flee^was  bearing  up  before  the  wind,  with  an  in¬ 
tention  of  forming  their  line,  joining  their  feparated  drips, 
or  flying;  determined  to  prevent  either  of  thefe  fchemes 
from  taking  effect,  and  accordingly,  without  a  moment’s 
hefitation,  difobeyed  the  fignal,  and  ordered  his  lliip  to 
be  wore.  This  at  once  brought  him  into  aftion  with 
feven  of  the  largeft  Ihips  of  the  enemy’s  fleet,  among 
which  were  the  Santiffima  of  136  guns,  and  two  others  of 
Vol,  XVI.  No.  1147, 
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1 12.  Captain  Trowbridge,  in  the  Culloden,  nobly  fup- 
ported  him  ;  and  the  Blenheim,  captain  Frederick,  came 
to  their  affiltance.  The  Salvador  del  Mundo  and  the  San 
Ifidro  dropped  aftern,  and  were  fired  into  by  the  Excel¬ 
lent,  captain  Collingwood,  to  whom  the  latter  ftruck. 

“  But  Collingwood,”  fays  Nellon,“  difdaining  the  parade 
of  taking  poffeffion  of  beaten  enemies,  moll  gallantly 
puflied  up,  with  every  fail  fet,  to  lave  his  old  friend  and 
mefs-mate,  who  was  to  all  appearance  in  a  very  critical 
fituation.”  The  Captain  was  at  this  moment  fired  upon 
by  three  firft-rates,  and  the  San  Nicholas  and  a  74  were 
within  piftol-fliot.  The  Blenheim  was  a-head,  and  the 
Culloden  crippled  a-ftern.  Collingwood  ranged,  and 
paffed  within  ten  feet  of  the  San  Nicholas,  giving  her  a 
mod  tremendous  broadfide,  puflied  on  for  the  Santiffima 
Trinidada.  At  this  time  the  Captain  had  loft  her  fore  - 
top-mall,  had  not  a  fail,  Ihroud,  or  rope,  left;  her  wheel 
was  (hot  away,  and  thus  left  incapable  of  farther  fervice 
in  the  line  or  the  chafe;  her  noble  commander,  Nelfon, 
inftantly  refolved  on  a  bold  and  decilive  meafure,  and  de¬ 
termined,  whatever  might  be  the  event,  to  attempt  his 
opponent  fword  in  hand;  and  diredled  captain  Miller  to 
put  the  helm  a-ftarboard,  and  the  boarders  were  fum- 
moned.  “  Fortune,”  lays  colonel  Drinkwater,  the  ani¬ 
mated  narrator  of  this  battle,  “favours  the  brave!”  nor 
on  this  occafion  was  (lie  unmindful  of  her  favourite. 
Ralph  Willett  Miller,  the  commodore’s  captain,  (who 
was  afterwards  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  where  he  gained 
great  honour,  and  was  flain  in  the  Thefeus,  under  fir 
Sidney  Smith,)  fo  judicioully  direfted  the  courfe  of  his 
lliip,  that  he  laid  her  a-board  the  (larboard  quarter  of 
the  Spanilh  84 ;  her  fprit-fail-yard  paffing  over  the  enemy’s 
poop,  and  hooking  in  her  mizen  llirouds:  when  the  word 
to  board  was  given,  the  officers  and  feamen,  deftined 
for  this  perilous  duty,  headed  by  lieutenant  (now  fir 
Edward)  Berry,  (who  was  afterwards  lord  Nelfon’s  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Vanguard,  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,)  together 
with  the  detachment  of  the  69th  regiment,  commanded 
by  lieutenant  Pearfon,  then  doing  duty  on-board  the 
Captain,  paffed  with  rapidity  011-board  the  enemy’s  lliip, 
and  in  a  Ihort  time  the  San  Nicholas  was  in  poffeffion  of 
her  intrepid  affailants.  The  commodore’s  ardour  would 
not  permit  him  to  remain  an  inaftive  fpeftator  of  this 
fcene.  He  was  aware  that  the  attempt  was  hazardous, 
and  he  thought  his  prefence  might  animate  his  brave 
companions,  and  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  bold 
enterprife.  He,  therefore,  as  if  by  magic  impulfe,  accom¬ 
panied  the  party  in  this  attack ;  paffing  front  the  fore¬ 
chains  of  his  own  (hip  into  the  enemy’s  quarter-gallery, 
and  thence  through  the  cabin  to  the  quarter-deck,  where 
lie  arrived  in  time  to  receive  the  fword  of  the  dying  com¬ 
mander,  who  had  been  mortally  wounded  by  the  boarders. 
The  Englifh  were  at  this  time  in  poffeffion  of  every  part 
of  the  lliip,  and  a  fire  of  mulketry  opened  upon  them 
from  the  (tern-gallery  of  the  San  Jolef.  The  commodore 
was  not  long  in  rel'oiving  on  the  line  of  conduft  which  he 
ffiould  adopt.  The  two  alternatives  that  prefented  tliem- 
felves  were,  to  quit  the  prize,  or  inftantly  to  board  the 
three-decker.  Confident  in  the  bravery  of  his  feamen, 
he  determined  on  the  latter.  Directing,  therefore,  an 
additional  number  of  men  to  be  fent  from  the  Captain 
on-board  the  San  Nicholas,  Nelfon,  whom  no  danger 
could  appal,  headed  himfelf  the  affailants  in  this  new 
attack,  exclaiming,  “  Weftminller  Abbey,  or  a  glorious 
viftory !”  Succefs  in  a  few  minutes,  and  with  little  lofs, 
crowned  the  enterprife.  For  a  moment,  commodore 
Nelfon  could  fcarcely  perfuade  himfelf  of  this  fecond  in- 
ftance  of  good  fortune;  he,  therefore,  ordered  the  Spanilh. 
commandant,  who  had  the  rank  of  brigadier,  to  affemble 
the  officers  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  means  to  be  taken 
inftantly  for  communicating  to  the  crew  the  lurrender  of 
the  ffiip.  All  the  officers  immediately  appeared,  and  the 
commodore  had  the  furrender  of  the  San  Jolef  duly  con¬ 
firmed,  by  each  of  them  delivering  his  fword.  It  was  at 
this  moment,  one  of  the  failors  came  up,  and  with  an 
S  Q  Englilhman’s 
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Englifhman's  feeling,  and  apologizing  for  the  liberty, 
took  his  commander  by  the  hand,  and  congratulated  him 
on  being  fafe  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a  Spanifh  three- 
decker.  On  this  occafion  Nelfon  had  received  only  a 
few  bruifes.  The  Spaniards  had  ftill  eighteen  or  twenty 
fhips,  which  had  fuffered  little  or  no  injury;  but  they 
did  not  think  fit  to  renew  the  battle.  As  foon  as  the 
adlion  was  dilcontinued,  Nelfon  went  on-board  the  ad¬ 
miral’s  fhip,  who  received  him  on  the  quarter-deck,  took 
him  in  his  arms,  and  faid  he  could  not  lufficiently  thank 
him. 

Before  the  news  of  the  action  had  arrived  in  England, 
Nelfon  had  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral ; 
and  now,  for  his  gallantry  on  the  14-th  of  February,  he 
received  the  infignia  of  the  Bath,  and  the  gold  medal 
from  his  fovereign.  Fie  was  alfo  prefented  with  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  city  of  London  in  a  gold  box. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1797,  fir  Horatio  Nelfon  hoifted 
his  flag  as  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  was  detached  to 
bring  down  the  garrifon  of  Porto  Ferrajo;  and,  on  the 
2.8th  of  May,  he  fhifted  his  flag  from  the  Captain  to  the 
Thefeus,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  inner 
fquadron  at  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  During  this  fervice, 
his  perlonal  courage  was,  if  poifible,  more  confpicuous 
than  at  any  other  period  of  his  former  exploits.  In  the 
attack  on  the  Spanifh  gun-boats,  July  3d,  1797,  he  was 
in  his  barge,  with  only  its  ufual  complement  of  ten  men 
and  the  coxfwain,  accompanied  by  captain  Freemantle. 
The  commander  of  the  Spanifh  gun-boats,  Don  Miguel 
Tregovia,  in  a  barge  rowed  by  twenty-fix  oars,  having 
thirty  men,  including  officers,  made  a  mod  defperate 
effort  to  overpower  Nelfon  and  his  brave  companions. 
The  conflict  was  long  and  doubtful:  they  fought  hand 
to  hand  with  their  fwords.  His  faithful  coxfwain,  John 
Sykes,  was  wounded  in  defending  the  admiral ;  and  twice 
faved  his  life,  by  parrying  the  blows  that  were  aimed  at 
him,  and  mortally  wounded  his  adverfaries;  and  at  laft 
q&ually  interpofed  his  head  to  receive  the  ftroke  of  a 
fa’ore,  which  he  could  not  by  any  other  means  avert. 
The  whole  of  the  Spaniards  were  either  killed  or  wounded, 
and  Nelfon  brought  off  the  launch. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  he  was  detached  with  a  fmail 
fquadron  to  make  an  attack  on  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz, 
in  the  ifland  of  Teneriffe,  where  it  was  imagined  a  Ma- 
nilla-fhip  had  landed  an  immenfe  treafure.  The  rear- 
admiral,  on  his  arrival  before  the  town,  loft  no  time  in 
diredfing  a  thoufand  men,  including  marines,  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  landing  from  the  fhips,  under  the  direction 
of  captains  Trowbridge,  Hood,  Thomfon,  Freemantle, 
Bowen,  Miller,  and  Waller,  who  volunteered  their  fer- 
vices.  The  boats  of  the  fquadron  were  accordingly 
manned,  and  the  landing  was  effedled  in  the  courfe  of  a 
dark  night.  The  party  were  in  full  poffeffion  of  the  town 
of  Santa  Cruz  in  about  feven  hours;  but,  finding  it  im- 
pradiicable  to  ftorm  the  citadel,  they  prepared  for  their 
retreat,  which  was  allowed  by  the  Spaniards  unmolefted, 
agreeably  to  the  ftipulations  made  with  captain  Trow¬ 
bridge.  On  this  expedition,  Nelfon  had  orders  on  no 
account  to  land  in  perfon  with  the  forces,  unlefs  his  pre¬ 
fence  was  abfolutely  necelfary ;  but  no  orders  could  re- 
ftrain  him,  where  there  was  danger  to  be  encountered. 
In  ftepping  out  of  the  boat,  he  received  a  fhot  through 
the  right  elbow,  and  fell.  His  fon-in-law,  lieutenant 
Neft)it,  who  was  dole  to  him,  placed  him  at  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  and  applied  his  handkerchief  as  a  tourniquet 
to  the  arm,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  Thefeus,  under  a 
tremendous  fire  from  the  enemy.  The  fame  night,  at  ten 
o’clock,  the  admiral’s  arm  was  amputated;  and,  imme¬ 
diately  after,  he  began  his  official  letter.  On  the  following 
day  he  wrote  to  lady  Nelfon,  and  fays,  “  I  know  it  will 
give  you  much  pleafure,  in  finding  that  your  fon,  under 
Cod’s  providence,  was  inftrumental  in  laving  my  life.” 
The  lofs  of  the  Englifh  amounted  to  250.  But  the  ad¬ 
miral,  in  his  official  difpatches,  did  not  mention  his  own 
wound;  though  in  a  private  letter  to  lord  St.  Vincent, 
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the  firft  which  he  penned  with  his  left  hand,  he  fays,  in 
the  fpirit  of  defpondence,  “  I  am  become  a  burthen  to 
my  friends,  and  ufelefs  to  my  country.  When  I  leave 
your  command,  I  become  dead  to  the  world.  I  go  hence, 
and  am  no  more  feen.”  He  was  obliged  to  go  to  England 
for  advice  that  he  could  not  have  abroad  ;  and  here 
honours  awaited  him,  abundantly  more  than  fufficient  to 
recover  his  accuftomed  fpirit:  but  what  gave  zeft  to  every 
pleafure  was  the  affurance,  that  he  would  be  foon  fit  for 
adfive  fervice.  Letters  were  addreffed  to  him  by  the  firft 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  by  his  fteady  friend  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  return.  The 
freedom  of  the  cities  of  Briftol  and  London  was  tranf- 
mitted  to  him ;  he  was  invefted  with  the  order  of  the 
Bath,  and  he  received  a  penfion  of  ioool.  a-year.  Not 
having  been  in  England  fince  he  loft  his  eye,  he  went  to 
receive  a  year’s  pay  as  fmart-money  ;  but  could  not  obtain 
it,  becaufe  he  had  not  brought  a  certificate  from  a  furgeon, 
that  the  light  was  actually  deftroyed.  He  was  fomewhat 
angry  that  this  formality  fhould  be  infilled  upon,  the  fa6l 
being  fo  notorious.  He,  however,  complied  ;  and  on  his 
return  to  the  office,  the  clerk,  finding  it  was  the  annual 
pay  of  a  captain  only,  oblerved,  he  thought  it  had  been 
more.  “  Oh,”  replied  Nelfon,  “  this  is  only  for  an  eye; 
in  a  few  days,  I  fhall  come  for  an  arm  ;  and  in  a  little  time 
longer,  God  knows,  moll  probably  tor  a  leg.”  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  foon  after  went,  and  exhibited  the  certificate  of 
the  lofs  of  an  arm. 

Previoufly  to  his  having  received  the  grant  of  a  penfion, 
cuftom  required  that  a  memorial  of  his  fervices  fhould  be 
drawn  up ;  and  a  more  brilliant  detail  was  never  exhibited. 
He  had  been  engaged  againfl  the  enemy  120  times.  Left 
any  doubt  of  this  fhould  remain,  we  have  prelerved  a 
copy  of  the  Memorial. 

“  To  the  King  's  31oJl  Excellent  MajeJhj. 

“  The  Memorial  of  fir  Horatio  Nelfon,  K.B.  and  a  rear- 
admiral  in  your  majefty’s  fleet,  humbly  reprefents,  that, 
during  the  prefent  war,  your  memorialift  has  been  in  four 
actions  with  the  fleets  of  the  enemy,  viz.  on  the  13th  and 
14th  of  Oftober,  1795  ;  on  the  13th  of  Julyq  1796  ;  and  on 
thei4th  of  February,  1797.  In  three  actions  with  frigates; 
in  fix  engagements  with  batteries ;  in  ten  a6lions  with 
boats  employed  in  cutting  out  of  harbours,  and  in  deftroy- 
ingveffels;  and  in  taking  three  towns.  Your  memorialift 
has  ferved  011-fnore  with  the  army  four  months,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  batteries  at  the  lieges  of  Baftia  and  Calvi, 
That,  during  the  war,  he  has  aflifted  at  the  capture  of 
feven  fail  of  the  line,  fix  corvettes,  and  twenty  privateers 
of  different  fizes,  and  taken  and  deftroyed  near  fifty  fail 
of  merchant-vefl'els ;  and  your  memorialift  has  aftually 
been  engaged  againft  the  enemy  one  hundred  and  twenty  times  ; 
in  which  fervice  your  memorialift  has  loft  his  right  eye 
and  arm,  and  been  feverely  wounded  and  bruifed  in  his 
body.  All  of  fuch  fervices  and  wounds  your  memorialift 
fubmits  to  your  majefty’s  raoft  gracious,  confideration. 
Ofrober,  1797.” 

In  the  following  December,  Nelfon  received  orders  to 
lioift  his  flag  on-board  the  Vanguard  and  proceeded  to 
the  Mediterranean,  where,  in  April  1798,  he  joined  lord 
St.  Vincent  off  Cadiz.  At  this  period  the  formidable 
armament  prepared  by  the  French  for  the  conqueft  of 
Egypt  was  collected  at  Toulon  ;  and  Nelfon  was  fent  with 
a  lquadron  of  three  men-of-war  and  fome  frigates,  to 
watch  its  motions.  In  confequence  of  a  violent  ftorm,  he 
was  obliged  to  anchor  off  Sardinia  ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  French  armament  failed  for  its  deftination.  He  was 
joined  on  the  8th  of  June  by  ten  fail  of  the  line  under 
captain  Trowbridge,  and  immediately  proceeded  in  fearch 
of  the  French  fleet.  Their  obje£l  being  unknown,  much 
time  and  pains  were  confumed  in  the  quelt,  along  the 
fhores  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  as  far  as  Alexandria. 
From  this  port,  where  the  French  were  not  yet  arrived, 
Nelfon  returned  to  Sicily;  and  at  length,  on  new  in¬ 
telligence,  revifited  the  Egyptian  coaft.  On  the  ift  of 
4  Auguft, 
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Auguft,  they  came  In  fight  of  Alexandria;  and  at  four 
in  the  afternoon,  captain  Hood,  in  the  Zealous,  made 
fignal  for  the  French  fleet.  For  feveral  preceding  days, 
the  admiral  had  Icarcely  taken  either  food  or  fleep :  he 
now  ordered  his  dinner  to  be  fcrved,  while  preparations 
were  making  .for  battle;  and,  when  his  officers  role  from 
table,  and  went  to  their  feparate  ftations,  he  faid  to 
them,  “  Before  this  time  tomorrow  I  fhall  have  gained  a 
peerage  or  Weftminfter  Abbey.”  The  French  admiral, 
not  being  able  to  enter  the  port  of  Alexandria,  had 
moored  his  fleet  in  Aboukir-bay,  in  a  ftrong  and  compadl 
line  of  battle  ;  the  headmol't  vefl'el  being  as  clofe  as  poflible 
to  a  Ihoal  on  the  north-well,  and  the  reft  of  the  fleet 
forming  a  kind  of  curve  along  the  line  of  deep  water,  fo 
as  not  to  be  turned  by  any  means  on  the  fouth-weft.  This 
pofition  the  French  admiral  thought  the  ftrongeft  poflible, 
in  an  open  road  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  could  bid 
defiance  to  a  force  more  than  double  their  own.  Inftead 
of  which,  he  had  the  advantage  of  numbers  in  fhips,  in 
guns,  and  in  men  :  he  had  thirteen  fhips  of  the  line  and 
fourfrigates,  carrying  1196  guns,  and  11,230  men ;  whereas 
the  Englifti  had  the  fame  number  of  fhips  of  the  line,  and 
one  50-gun  fnip,  carrying  1012  guns,  and  8068  men. 
They  had,  however,  Nelfon  for  chief-in-command,  who, 
in  all  cafes,  was  a  hoft  in  himfelf. 

During  the  whole  cruife,  it  had  been  Nelfon’s  practice, 
whenever  circumftances  would  admit  of  it,  to  have  his 
captains  on-board  the  Vanguard,  and  fully  explain  to 
them  his  own  ideas  of  the  belt  modes  of  attack,  whatever 
might  be  the  fituation  of  the  enemy.  His  officers,  there¬ 
fore,  were  well  acquainted  with  his  principles  of  taffies; 
and  luch  was  his  confidence  in  their  abilities  and  zeal, 
that  the  only  plan  arranged,  in  cafe  they  fliould  find  the 
French  at  anchor,  was  for  the  fhips  to  form  as  moll  con¬ 
venient  for  their  mutual  fupport,  and  to  anchor  by  the 
Hern.  The  pofition  of  the  enemy  prefented  the  moll 
formidable  obftacles,  but  the  admiral  viewed  thefe  with 
the  eye  of  a  feamen  determined  on  an  attack;  and  it  in- 
llantly  ftruck  him,  that,  where  there  was  room  for  an 
enemy’s  fliip  to  fwing,  there  was  room  for  one  of  ours  to 
anchor.  No  further  fignal  was  neceflfary  than  thole  which 
had  already  been  made.  The  admiral’s  defigns  were  as 
fully  known  to  his  w'hole  fquadron,  as  was  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  conquer,  or  perilh  in  the  attempt.  The  aflion 
commenced  at  fun-let,  at  half  pall  fix  o’clock,  with  an 
ardour  that  cannot  be  deferibed.  The  Ihores  of  the  bay 
of  Aboukir  were  foon  lined  with  fpe’flators,  who  beheld 
the  approach  of  the  Englifti,  and  the  awful  conflict  of  the 
hollile  fleets,  in  filent  aftonilhment.  Admiral  Nelfon  had 
fix  colours  flying  in  different  parts  of  his  rigging,  left 
they  Ihoulcl  be  (hot  away ;  that  they  Ihould  be  Itruck,  no 
Britilh  commander-confiders  as  a  poffibility.  The  two 
firft  Ihips  of  the  French  line  were  difmafted  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  adlion  began  ;  and  the  others 
had  buffered  fo  feverely,  that  viftory  wras  even  then  regarded 
as  certain.  The  third,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth,  were 
taken  pofleffion  of  at  half  pall  eight.  In  the  mean  time, 
Nelfon  had  received  a  levere  wound  on  the  head  from  a 
piece  of  iron,  called  a  langridge-ftiot ;  the  Ikin  of  his  fore¬ 
head,  being  cut  with  it  at  right  angles,  hung  down  over 
his  face.  Captain  Berry  caught  him  in  his  arms,  as  he 
was  falling.  The  great  effuiion  of  blood  occafioned  an 
apprehenlion  that  the  wound  was  mortal.  When  the 
furgeon  had  examined  it,  he  found  there  was  no  im¬ 
mediate  danger,  but  urged  him  to  keep  himfelf  quiet. 
He  called  for  his  fecretary  to  write  the  difpatches,  but  he 
had  been  himfelf  u’ounded.  The  chaplain  was  next  fum- 
moned;  but,  before  he  could  get  to  the  admiral’s  cabin, 
Nelfon  feized  the  pen,  and  began  himfelf.  Suddenly  a 
cry  was  heard  on  deck,  that  the  Orient  was  on  fire.  In 
the  confufion  the  admiral  found  his  way  up,  and,  to  the 
aftoniftfment  of  every  one,  appeared  on  the  quarter-deck, 
when  he  immediately  gave  orders  that  boats  fliould  be 
fent  to  the  relief  of  the  enemy.  It  was  about  nine  o’clock 
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that  this  fire  broke  out.  Brueys  was  dead  :  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  three  different  wounds,  yet  would  not  leave  his 
poll:  a  fourth  almoft  cut  him  in  two;  he  refufed  to  be 
carried  below,  being  determined  to  die  upon  the  deck. 
The  flames  foon  overpowered  every  effort  to  fave  the  lhip. 
By  the  prodigious  light  of  this  conflagration,  the  fituation 
of  the  two  fleets  was  clearly  diftinguifliable  by  the  colours 
of  each  lhip.  About  ten  o’clock  the  Orient  blew  up  with 
a  moft  tremendous  explofion.  This  was  followed  by 
an  awful  paufe,  and  a  death-like  filence.  The  firing  in- 
ftantaneoufly  ceafed  on  both  fides,  and  the  firft  found 
was  the  fall  of  her  {battered  malls  and  yards,  which  had 
been  carried  to  an  aftoniffiing  height.  The  firing  recom¬ 
menced  with  the  ftiips  to  leeward  of  the  centre,  and  con¬ 
tinued  till  three  in  the  morning.  At  day-break,  the  two 
rear  Ihips, of  the  enemy  were  the  only  French  fliips  of  the 
line  which  had  their  colours  flying:  thefe  cut  their  cables 
in  the  forenoon,  and  flood  out  to  fea,  and  two  frigates 
with  them.  Thefe  were  all  that  efcaped ;  and  the  victory 
was  the  moft  complete  and  glorious  then  in  the  annals  of 
naval  hillory.  Of  thirteen  fail  of  the  line,  nine  were 
taken  and  two  burnt ;  of  the  four  frigates,  one  was  funk 
and  another  burnt.  The  lofs  on  the  part  of  the  Englifti, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  8gj;  on  the  part 
of  the  French,  5225  perilhed,  and  3105,  including  the 
wounded,  were  fent  on-ftiore  by  cartel. 

Admiral  Nelfon  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  glory. 
He  had  realized  his  hopes  :  he  had  nobly  earned  a  peerage. 
Congratulations,  rew'ards,.and  honours  of  every  kind, 
were  fliowered  down  upon  him  in  great  abundance,  by  all 
the  princes  and  powers  to  which  this  important  victory 
or  fplendid  conqueft  was  beneficial.  The  grand  leignior 
and  his  mother,  the  czar,  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Sardinia, 
fent  him  prelents,  accompanied  with  letters,  acknow¬ 
ledging  his  unequalled  fervices  to  the  common  caufe. 
In  his  own  country  he  was  created  Baron  Nellbn  of  the 
Nile  and  of  Burnham  Thorpe,  with  a  penfion  of  2000I.  for 
his  own  life,  and  thofe  of  two  of  his  immediate  fuccelfors. 
When  this  fubjecl  was  brought  before  the  houfe  by  Mr. 
Secretary  Dundas,  he  faid,  “  Some  victories  had  been 
marked  with  peculiar  circumftances  :  fome  had  been 
marked  by  the  fkill  of  the  commanders ;  fome  by  the 
particular  bravery  of  the  feamen ;  others  by  the  great 
and  exfienfive  benefits  refulting  from  them.  But  it  was 
peculiar  to  this  viftory,  that  it  united  all  thofe  qualities 
by  which  other  victories  had  been  moft  diftinguilhed. 
When,”  faid  he,  “  we  look  to  the  extent  of  the  confe- 
quences  of  this  victory,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  when 
we  behold  the  fpirit  with  which  it  has  electrified  Europe 
from  one  end  to  the  other;  we  muft  acknowledge  that 
there  never  did  exift  a  victory,  which  had  produced  fo 
much  at  prefent,  and  which  was  likely  to  produce  fo 
many  and  fuch  important  confequences  in  future.” 

After  leaving  a  fquadron  to  watch  the  coaft  of  Egypt, 
lord  Nelfon  proceeded  in  the  Vanguard  to  Naples,  where 
his  arrival  was  celebrated  with  every  demonftration  of 
joy.  The  king  himfelf  went  fome  leagues  to  fea  in  his 
barge  to  meet  him.  The  victory  of  the  Nile  had  infpired 
that  court  with  the  courage  openly  to  declare  againft 
France,  and  a  powerful  army  under  general  Mack  was 
preparing  to  march  againft  the  French  in  Italy.  (See  the 
article  Naples,  p.  541.)  Malta  was  at  this  time  in  a 
Hate  of  blockade  by  the  Englifti  and  Neapolitans,  and 
lord  Nelfon  failed  thither  to  affift  in  its  reduction.  In 
the  month  of  November  he  proceeded  with  a  fquadron 
to  Leghorn,  which  towrn  with  its  fortrefs  was  delivered 
to  the  Neapolitan  troops  accompanying  him.  When  the 
mifmanagement  of  the  wretched  court  of  Naples,  and  the 
cowardice  of  the  troops,  had  rendered  the  French  tri¬ 
umphant,  and  brought  the  capital  into  immediate  danger, 
lord  Nellbn,  zealoufly  attached  by  principle  to  the  royal 
family,  took  them,  with  his  friends  fir  W.  and  lady 
Hamilton,  on-board  his  lhip,  and  carried  them  fafe  to 
Palermo,  He  remained  at  that  capital,  directing  various 

operations. 
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operations  of  the  veffels  under  his  orders  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  not  without  fome  occafional  bickerings  with 
hr  Sidney  Smith,  who  was  fent  out  with  a  feparate  com¬ 
mand. 

After  the  French  had  taken  poffeffion  of  Naples,  and 
eftabliflied  a  Parthenopean  republic  on  the  ruins  of  the 
former  monarchy,  the  dormant  fpirit  of  loyalty  began  to 
revive,  and  meafures  were  taken  fora  counter-revolution. 
In  thefe  lord  Nelfon  warmly  concurred  ;  and  he  lent  cap¬ 
tain  Trowbridge  to  cruife  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  and 
reduce  tlie  illands  by  which  it  is  furrounded.  On  the 
24-th  of  June,  1799,  Nelfon  himfelf  arrived  in  the  bay, 
when  the  republicans  had  juft  entered  into  an  armiftice 
with  the  Neapolitan  general,  cardinal  Ruffo,  figned  by 
commodore  Foote  and  the  Turkilli  and  Ruffian  com¬ 
manders,  for  the  caftles  which  alone  remained  in  their 
poffieflion.  The  king  of  Naples,  in  this  profperous  ftate 
of  his  affairs,  was  induced  to  difavow  the  authority  of 
the  cardinal  to  treat  with  fubje&s  in  rebellion  ;  and  lord 
Nelfon  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  truce.  The  for- 
treffes  wrere  afterwards  obliged  to  capitulate ;  and  a  bloody 
execution,  in  fpite  of  the  treaty,  took  place  of  a  number 
•of  the  Neapolitan  republicans,  under  the  eye  of  the  Britilh 
admiral.  For  this  part  of  lord  Nelfon’s  conduct,  much 
has  been  faid  by  his  panegyrifts  ;  but  it  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  juftified.  He  fubmitted  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  paf- 
fions  of  the  court;  and  this  perhaps  the  more  readily,  as 
his  own  prejudices  and  paffions  were  all  on  the  fame  fide. 
That  we  have  not  fpoken  too  ftrongly  on  this  fubjeCt  is 
evident  from  the  vindication  of  commodore  Foote,  who 
fiiall  fpeak  for  himfelf :  “  Nothing,”  fays  this  much  in¬ 
jured  and  infulted  officer,  “  can  be  more  evident,  than  the 
•faCt  that  a  folemn  capitulation  had  been  agreed  upon, 
■formally  iigned  by  the  chief  commander  of  the  forces  of  the 
king  of  Naples,  by  the  Ruffian  commander,  and  by  myfelf, 
all  duly  authorized  to  lign  any  capitulation  in  the  abfence 
of  fuperior  powers.  This  was  not  a  treaty  of  peace,  fubjeCt 
to  ratification :  it  was  not  liable  to  be  broken ;  it  was  aferious 
agreement  for  furrender,  upon  terms  which  involved  the 
lives  and  properties  of  men,  who  might  have  chofen  to 
forfeit  thofe  lives  and  properties,  had  they  not  relied  prin¬ 
cipally  upon  the  faith  of  a  Britifh  officer.  Parts  of  the 
agreement  were  performed;  and  aCtual  advantage  was 
afterwards  taken  of  thofe  parts  of  the  capitulation  that 
had  been  thus  executed,  to  feize  the  unhappy  men  who, 
having  been  thus  deceived  by  a  facred  pledge,  were  facri- 
ficed  in  a  cruel  and  defpotic  manner.”  “  Thefe  faCts,” 
fays  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  “  are  certain  and 
undeniable.  They  cannot  be  defended  ;  they  cannot  be 
excufed;  they  cannot  by  any  fophiftry  be  palliated.  A 
faithful  hiftorian  has  no  alternative  but  to  relate  them 
with  Ihame  and  forrow.”  See  Naples,  p.  544. 

On  the  9th  of  Auguft,  lord  Nelfon  brought  his  Sicilian 
majefty  fate  to  his  court,  having  kept  him  fome  weeks 
.in  his  ffiip  out  of  the  reach  of  peril ;  and  on  the  13th  the 
king  presented  him  with  a  fword  raoft  magnificently  en¬ 
riched  with  diamonds,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Bronte,  and  annexed  to  the  title  an  eftate 
fuppofed  to  be  worth  3000I.  per  annum.  Lord  Nelfon 
himfelf  gave  an  account  of  the  prefents  which  he  had 
received  for  his  fervices  in  the  Mediterranean,  between 
the  ift  of  October,  1798,  and  the  ift  of  OCtober,  1799. 
Thefe  we  ffiall  bring  into  one  view  from  the  12th  volume 
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From  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  for  his  own 

life,  and  two  next  heirs,  per  annum . £1000 

From  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  not  exactly  known, 
but  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  given  earl  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  and  lord  Duncan,  per  annum .  1000 

From  the  Eaft-India  Company .  10,000 

From  the  T urkey  Company,  a  piece  of  plate  of 
great  value. 

From  Alexander  Davidfon,  efq.  a  gold  medal. 
f  rom  the  city  of  London,  a  fword  of  great  value. 
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From  the  grand  fignior,  a  diamond  aigrette,  or 

plume  of  triumph,  valued  at . ,£zooa 

From  the  fame,  a  rich  peliffe,  valued  at .  1000 

From  the  grand  fignior’s  mother,  a  rofe,  fet  with 

diamonds,  valued  at .  1000 

From  the  emperor  of  Ruffia,  a  box,  fet  with  dia¬ 
monds,  value .  2500 

From  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  a  fword  richly 

ornamented  with  diamonds,  value .  5000 

Alfo,  the  dukedom  of  Bronti,  with  an  eftate,  fup¬ 
pofed,  per  annum .  3000 

From  the  king  of  Sardinia,  a  box,  fet  with  dia¬ 
monds,  in  value .  1200 

From  the  ifland  of  Zante,  a  gold-headed  fword  and 
cane. 

From  the  city  of  Palermo,  a  gold  box  and  chain, 
brought  on  a  filver  waiter.  Alfo,  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  Palermo,  which  conftituted  him  a 
grandee  of  Spain.  ' 

It  was  at  Naples,  that  lord  Nelfon  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
fo  far  infatuated  as  to  form  a  connexion  with  lady  Ha¬ 
milton,  which  led  to  his  feparation  from  his  own  wife, 
and  till  which  he  had  been  an  affectionate  hulband,  and 
happy  and  amiable  in  all  his  domeftic  relations.  This  is 
inconteftibly  proved  by  the  letters  which  palled  between 
him  and  his  lady,  and  which  have  been  given  in  the  life 
of  his  lordlhip  by  Melfrs.  Clarke  and  M‘Arthur. 

After  the  appointment  of  lord  Keith  to  the  command 
of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  lord  Nelfon  made  preparations 
to  return;  and,  proceeding,  in  company  with  fir  William 
and  lady  Hamilton,  to  Triefte,  he  travelled  through  Ger¬ 
many  to  Hamburgh,  every-where  received  with  diftin- 
guilhed  honours.  He  embarked  at  Cuxhaven,  and  landed 
at  Yarmouth  on  the  6th  of  November,  1800,  after  an  ab¬ 
fence  from  his  native  country  of  three  years.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  January  he  received  orders  to  embark  again  ;  and 
it  was  during  this  lhort  interval  that  he  formally  leparated 
from  lady  Nelfon.  Some  of  his  laft  words  to  her  were, 
“  I  call  God  to  witnefs  that  there  is  nothing  in  you  or 
your  conduft  that  I  wiffi  otherwife.”  He  was  now  raifed 
to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  blue;  and  foon  after 
hoifted  his  flag  on-board  the  San  Jofef  of  112  guns,  his 
own  prize  at  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent.  About  this 
time  the  emperor  Paul  of  Ruffia  had  renewed  the  northern 
confederacy,  the  exprefs  and  avowed  objeCt  of  which  was 
to  fet  limits  to  the  naval  fupremacy  of  England.  A  re- 
folution  being  taken  by  the  Engliflt  cabinet  to  attempt 
its  diflolution,  a  formidable  fleet  was  fitted  out  for  the 
North  Seas  under  fir  Hyde  Parker,  in  which  lord  Nelfon 
contented  to  go  fecond  in  command.  Having  ffiifted  his 
flag  to  the  St.  George,  of  98  guns,  he  failed  with  the  fleet 
in  the  month  of  March,  and  on  the  30th  of  that  fame 
month  he  led  the  way  through  the  Sound,  which  was 
palled  without  anylofsl 

The  battle  of  Copenhagen  gave  occafion  for  an  equal 
difplay  of  lord  Nelfon’s  talents  as  that  of  the  Nile.  The 
Danes  were  well  prepared  for  defence.  Upwards  of  two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  upon  the  crown- 
batteries  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour;  and  a  line  of 
25  two-deckers,  frigates,  and  floating  batteries,  was  moor¬ 
ed  acrofs  its  mouth.  An  attack  being  determined  upon, 
the  conduct  of  it  was  entrufted  to  lord  Nelfon  ;  theaCtion 
was  fought  on  the  2d  of  April.  Nelfon  had  with  him 
twelve  ffiips  of  the  line,  with  all  the  frigates  and  fmall 
craft ;  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  was  with  the  commander- 
in-chief,  about  four  miles  off.  The  combat  which  fuc- 
ceeded  was  one  of  the  moft  terrible  on  record.  Nelfon 
himfelf  faid,  that  of  all  the  engagements  in  which  he  had 
borne  a  part  it  was  the  moft  terrible.  It  began  at  ten  in 
the  morning,  and  at  one  victory  had  not  declared  itfelf. 
A  ffiot  through  the  main-maft  knocked  a  few  fplinters 
about  the  admiral :  “  It  is  warm  work,”  faid  he,  “  and 
this  may  be  the  laft  day  to  any  of  us  in  a  moment ;  but, 
mark  you,  I  would  not  be  elfevvhere  for  thoufmds.” 

About 
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About  two  o’clock,  great  part  of  the  Danilli  line  had 
ceafed  to  fire,  and  many  of  them  had  ftruck;  but,  though 
the  victory  was1  complete,  yet  it  was  difficult  to  take  pof- 
leftion  of  the  vanquilhed  (hips,  on  account  of  the  fire 
from  the  ihore,  which  was  Hill  kept  up.  Nell'on  was  irri¬ 
tated  at  this;  and  the  more  fo,  as  part  of  his  own  fleet 
was  in  a  perilous  Hate.  The  crown-batteries  were,  as  yet, 
untouched,  as  were  the  fliips  at  the  entrance  of  thearlenal ; 
while  two  of  his  own  were  a-ground,  and  others  in  immi¬ 
nent  hazard  of  a  like  fate.  At  this  critical  period  lord 
Nelfon,  with  the  prefence  of  mind  of  one  familiarized  to 
danger,  inftantly  opened  a  negociation  :  pretending  that 
he  had  been  urged  to  this  ftep  through  humanity  to  the 
vanquifned  Danes,  he  thus  wrote  to  the  crown-prince  : 
“  Lord  Nelfon  has  directions  to  fpare  Denmark,  when  no 
longer  refilling;  but,  if  the  firing  is  continued  on  the  part 
of  Denmark,  lord  Nelfon  muft  be  obliged  to  fet  on-fire  all 
the  floating  batteries  he  has  taken,  without  having  the 
power  of  faving  the  brave  Danes  who  have  defended  them.” 
A  wafer  was  given  him  for  his  letter;  but  he  ordered  wax 
and  a  candle,  faying,  he  did  not  wifli  it  to  appear  that 
he  was  hurried.  This  meafure  put  an  end  to  further  car¬ 
nage  ;  and,  on  the  landing  of  lord  Nelfon,  the  prelimi¬ 
naries  of  a  treaty  were  arranged,  which  finally  terminated 
the  difpute.  The  death  of  Paul,  though  not  then  known, 
had  happened  about  nine  days  before  this  dreadful  en¬ 
gagement  ;  and  thus  the  northern  confederacy  was  anni¬ 
hilated.  For  this  fignal  fervice,  in  which  lord  Nelfon 
has  been  applauded  as  well  for  his  adroitnels  as  a  nego- 
ciator  and  liatefman,  as  for  his  courage  and  talents  as 
an  admiral,  he  was  railed  to  the  rank  of  vifcount.  “  There 
was  fome  prudence,”  fays  a  biographer,  “  in  thus  dealing 
out  honours  to  him  ftep  by  ftep:  had  he  lived,  he  would 
have  fought  his  way  to  a  dukedom.” 

The  preparations  made  for  the  invafion  of  England 
from  Boulogne,  having  now  excited  a  great  alarm  in  the 
nation,  it  was  thought  advifable  to  calm  the  public  fears 
by  entrufting  the  marine  defence  to  the  popular  hero;  and 
lord  Nelfon  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  a  fqua- 
dron,  with  the  whole  attached  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  bomb- 
veffels,  &c.  Refolving  to  attempt  fomething  that  was 
worthy  of  his  name,  and  the  celebrity  to  which  he  had 
attained ;  fomething  that  fhould  eft'eft  more  than  a  tem¬ 
porary  fecurity;  he  planned  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
enemy’s  veffels  before  Boulogne  .harbour.  This  was 
executed  on  the  16th  of  Augult,  1801 ;  but,  from  a  rnif- 
taken  calculation  of  the  enemy’s  preparations,  and  from 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  enterprife,  it  proved  un- 
fuccefsful.  He  however  received  the  thanks  of  the  firft 
lord  of  the  admiralty  in  very  warm  terms  :  “  I  cannot,” 
fays  lord  St.  Vincent,  “  fufficiently  exprefs  my  admiration 
of  the  zeal  and  perfevering  courage  with  which  this  gal¬ 
lant  enterprife  was  followed  up,  lamenting  mod  fincerely 
the  lol's  fuftained  in  it.  The  manner  in  which  the  boats 
of  the  flotilla were  made  fall  to  the  ground,  and  to  each 
other,  could  not  have  been  forefeen.  The  higheit  praife 
is  due  to  your  lordfhip,  and  all  under  your  command, 
who  were  aflors  in  this  gallant  attempt.” 

The  enfuing  peace  reftored  lord  Nelfon  to  his  friends 
on-lhore,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  renown  which 
rendered  all  his  journeys  of  amufement  to  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  fo  many  triumphal  progrefles.  On  the 
termination  of  the  Ihort-lived  peace,  lord  Nelfon,  more 
fitted  for  action  than  'repofe,  accepted  the  command  of 
the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  in  May  1803  failed  for 
Gibraltar  in  his  flag-fhip  the  Vi&ory.  It  was  his  par¬ 
ticular  bulinefs  to  watch  the  Toulon  fleet;  but  he  dif- 
dained  a  clofe  blockade,  and  rather  wiftied  to  give  the 
enemy  an  opportunity  of  coming  out,  and  trying  his 
ftrength  and  fortune  againft  him.  This  was  not  fo  fuc- 
cefsful  as  he  anticipated  ;  for,  after  having  been  on  the 
look-out  for  two  years  with  an  inferior  force,  they  efcaped 
him,  formed  a  junction  with  the  Spaniards,  and  ran  for 
the  Weft  Indies,  whither  Nelfon  foon  followed,  The 
enemy’s  fleet  now  confifted  of  eighteen  fail  of  the  line 
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and  fix  frigates,  having  12,000  troops  a-board ;  which 
Nelfon  did  not  hefitate  to  purfue  with  ten  fhips  and  three 
frigates.  This  extraordinary  chafe  acrofs  the  Atlantic 
was  condudled  with  lingular  order  and  expedition.  The 
mere  terror  of  Nelfon’s  name  compelled  them  to  fly  before 
him;  but  falfe  intelligence  milled  him,  and  they  fecured 
their  return  to  Europe,  without  having  accomplilhed  any 
other  part  of  their  purpofe  than  that  of  reinforcing  fome 
of  their  own  illands ;  ours  were  preferved  from  pillage, 
invafion,  and  perhaps  conquell,  by  this  purfuit,  which, 
in  all  its  circumftances,  cannot  be  parallelled  in  naval 
hiftory.  Having  purfued  them  to  Europe,  and  found 
that  they  had  joined  the  fleet  from  Ferrol,  and  had  got 
fafe  to  Cadiz,  he  returned  to  England  ;  and,  after  a  vifit 
of  three  weeks  to  his  feat  at  Merton,  he  failed  again  in 
the  Vidlory  to  join  admiral  Collingwood  with  the  fleet 
off  Cadiz.  He  reached  this  llation  on  his  birth-day,  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  1805,  on  which  day  the  French  admiral,  Ville- 
neuve,  received  orders  to  put  to  fea  the  firft  opportunity. 
In  point  of  preparation  the  two  fleets  were  fuppofed  to  be 
on  an  equality;  but,  in  refpeiil  to  force,  the  French  were 
the  ftronger  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  three  to  two,  they 
having  34  fliips  of  the  line  of  74  guns  and  upwards  ;  and 
under  lord  Nelfon  there  were  but  24  of  the  fame  rank  : 
in  frigates  they  out-numbered  him  in  a  fimilar  proportion. 
Early  in  the  month  of  Odlober,  lord  Nelfon  received  in¬ 
formation  which  led  him  to  imagine  the  enemy  would 
foon  put  to  fea.  He  had  already  arranged  a  plan,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  he  determined  to  fight.  He  was  aware  of 
the  mifchief  of  too  many  lignals,  and  was  refolved  never 
to  dillradt  the  attention  of  his  fleet  on  the  day  of  adlion 
by  a  great  number  of  them.  On  the  4th  of  Odlober  he 
affembled  the  admirals  and  captains  of  the  fleet  into  the 
cabin  of  his  fliip,  the  Vidtory,  and  laid  before  them  a  new 
and  Ample  mode  of  attack.  Every  man  comprehended 
his  method  in  a  moment,  and  felt  certain  that  it  muft 
fucceed.  It  proved  irrefiftible. 

Lord  Nelfon  did  not  remain  direflly  off  Cadiz  with  his 
fleet,  or  even  within  fight  of  the  port.  His  objedl  was  to 
induce  the  enemy  to  come  out ;  with  this  view  he  llationed 
his  fleet  in  the  following  manner.  The  Euryalus  frigate 
was  within  half  a  mile  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  to 
watch  the  enemy’s  movements,  and  to  give  the  earlieft 
intelligence.  At  a  llill  greater  diftance  he  had  feven  or 
eight  fail  of  the  line.  He  himfelf  remained  oft’  Cape  St. 
Mary  with  the  reft  of  the  fleet,  and  a  line  of  frigates  ex¬ 
tended  and  communicated  between  him  and  the  feven  or 
eight  fail  off  Cadiz.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  was, 
that  he  could  receive  ample  lupplies  and  reinforcement 
off  Cape  St.  Mary,  without  the  enemy  being  informed  ofs 
it;  and  thus  they  always  remained  ignorant  of  the  real 
force  under  his  command.  Villeneuve  had  alfo  been  milled 
by  an  American,  unintentionally  on  his  part,  who  de¬ 
clared  that  he  was  fure  Nelfon  could  not  poffibly  be  with  the 
fleet,  as  he  had  feen  him  in  London  but  a  few  days  before. 
Relying  on  this,  and  on  their  own  fuperiority,  they  put 
to  lea  on  the  19th;  and  on  the  21ft  lord  Nelfon  inter¬ 
cepted  them  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  about  fixty  miles  eaft  of 
Cadiz.  When  his  lordlhip  found  that,  by  his  manoeuvres, 
he  had  placed  the  enemy  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that  they 
could  not  avoid  an  engagement,  he  difplayed  much  ani¬ 
mation,  and  his  ufual  confidence  of  vidtory.  “  Now,” 
laid  he,  “  they  cannot  efcape  us;  I  think  we  may  make 
fure  of  twenty  of  them  ;  I  lhall  probably  lofe  a  leg,  but 
that  will  be  purchafing  a  vidlory  cheaply.”  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  light  way  of  fpeaking,  Nelfon  never  went 
into  battle  but  with  a  full  lenle  of  its  danger;  and  he 
feems,  on  all  occafions  of  the  kind,  rather  to  have  pre¬ 
pared  his  mind  for'death,  than  to  have  taken  any  means 
to  banilh  the  thought  of  it.  On  the  morning  of  this,  his 
laft  contell  for  glory  and  immortality,  he  wrote  a  prayer 
in  his  journal;  and  folemnly  bequeathed  (not  his  wife, 
but)  lady  Hamilton  as  a  legacy  to  his  king  and  country. 
He  had  put  on  the  coat  which  he  always  wore  in  adtion, 
and  kept  for  that  purpofe  with  a  degree  of  veneration  : 
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it  bore  the  infignia  of  all  his  orders.  “  In  honour,”  faid 
he,  “  I  gained  them,  and  in  honour  I  will  die  with  them.” 
The  laft  order  which  his  lordfhip  gave  previoufly  to  aftion 
was  fiiort  but  coniprehenlive :  “  England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty.”  It  was  received  with  a 
fnout  of  applaufe  throughout  the  whole  fleet.  “  Now,” 
laid  the  admiral,  \“  I  can  do  no  more;  we  mull  t  flu  ft  to 
the  great  Difpofer  of  all  events,  and  the  juftice  of  our 
caufe.  I  thank  God  for  this  opportunity  of  doing  my 
duty.”  It  had  been  reprefented  to  him  fo  ftrongly,  both 
by  captain  Blackwood,  and  hi9  own  captain,  Hardy,  how 
advantageous  it  would  be  for  him  to  keep  out  of  the 
a 61  ion  as  long  as  poillble,  that  he  confented  that  the 
Temeraire,  which  was  then  failing  a-breaft  of  the  Vidlory, 
ihould  be  ordered  to  pafs  a-head,  and  the  Leviathan  alfo. 
They  could  not  poflrbly  do  this  if  the  Vi£tory  continued 
to  carry  all  her  fail ;  and  yet  fo  far  was  Nelfon  from 
•Shortening  fail,  that  he  feetned  to  take  pleafure  in  baffling 
the  advice  to  which  he  could  not  but  alien  t.  As  ufual, 
he  hoifted  feveral  flags,  that  they  might  not  eafily  be  (hot 
away.  The  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  fliowed  no  colours 
till  late  in  the  a6tion,  when  they  began  to  feel  the  neceffity 
of  having  them  to  ftrike. 

Lord  Nelfon  determined  himfelf  to  fight  the  Santiffima 
Trinidada;  diid  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  he  gained 
the  higheft  honour  in  grapplingwith  this  Ihip  in  the  aftion 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent.  She  was  the  largeft  {hip  in  the  world, 
carried  136  guns,  and  had  four  decks.  The  Vidtory  did 
not  fire  a  {ingle  {hot  till  {he  was  clofe  along-fide  the  Tri¬ 
nidada,  and  had  already  loft  fifty  men,  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Lord  Nelfon  ordered  his  fhip  to  be  lafhed  to 
his  rival,  and  in  this  labour  the  commander  of  the  Trini¬ 
dada  ordered  his  men  alfo  to  aflift.  For  four  hours  the 
conflift  which  enfued  was  tremendous.  The  Vidlory  ran 
on-board  the  Redoubtable,  which,  firing  her  broadfides 
into  the  Englifli  flag-fhip,  inftantly  let  down  her  lower- 
deck  ports,  for  fear  of  being  boarded  through  them.  Cap¬ 
tain  Harvey,  in  the  Temefaire,  fell  on-board  the  Redoubt¬ 
able  on  the  other  fide;  another  Ihip,  in  like  manner,  was 
on-board  the  Temeraire;  fo  that  thefe  four  {hips,  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  formed  as  compadt  a  tier  as  if  they  had 
been  moored  together,  their  heads  lying  all  the  fame  way. 
The  lieutenants  of  the  Vidlory  immediately  deprefled 
their  guns,  and  fired  with  a  diminiflied  charge,  left  the 
ihot  fliould  pafs  through  and  injure  the  Temeraire:  and, 
becaufe  there  was  danger  that  the  enemy’s  ftiip  might 
take  fire  from  the  guns  of  the  lower-deck,  whofe  muzzles 
touched  her  fide  when  they'  were  run  out,  the  fireman  of 
each  gun  ltood  ready  with  a  bucket  of  water,  which,  as 
loon  as  the  gun  was  difeharged,  he  dafhed  at  the  hole 
made  in  her  iides  by  the  {hot.  In  the  prayer  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  and  which  Nelfon  wrote  before 
the  aftion,  he  defires  that  humanity,  after  viftory,  might 
diftinguith  the  Britifh  fleet.  Setting  an  example  himfelf, 
he  twice  gave  orders  to  ceafe  firing  upon  the  Redoubtable, 
i'uppofing  file  had  ftruck,  becaufe  her  great  guns  were 
filent;  andras  (lie  carried  no  flag,  there  were  no  means  of 
afcertaining  the  fa£L  From  this  ftiip,  whole  deftrudtion 
was  twice  delayed  by  his  wifh  to  fpare  the  vanquilhed, 
he  received  his  death.  Captain  Hardy,  on  perceiving 
frequent  ftiowers  of  mulket-balls  fired  on  the  Vi&ory’s 
quarter-deck,  requefted  lord  Nelfon  to  take  off  the  infignia 
by  which  he  was  expofed,  as  a  mark,  to  the  fharp-fhooters 
placed  in  the  main-round-top  of  the  enemy’s  {hips.  He 
anfwered,  he  would  when  he  had  time ;  but  paid  no  farther 
attention  to  his  fafety.  In  a  minute  afterwards,  his  fecre- 
tary,  Mr.  Scott,  who  ftood  near  him,  was  killed  :  amuiket- 
ball  entered  his  head,  and  he  fell  dead  inftantly.  Another 
Ihot,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  ftruck  the  epaulette  on 
Nellon’s  left  Ihoulder:  he  fell  with  his  face  on  the  deck. 
“  They  have  done  for  me  at  laft,  Hardy,”  he  exclaimed  ; 

“  my  back-bone  is  (hot  through.”  He  did  not,  for  the 
fmalleft  portion  of  time,  lofe  his  prefence  of  mind  ;  but 
obferved,  as  they  were  carrying  him  down  the  ladder, 
that  the  tiller-ropes,  which  had  been  {hot  away,  were  not 
replaced,  and  ordered  that  new  ones  fliould  be  rove  im> 
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mediately ;  and,  to  prevent  any  deje&ion  which  the 
fight  of  their  dying  admiral  might  occalion,  he  took 
out  his  handkerchief  and  covered  his  face,  and  the  in¬ 
fignia  upon  his  coat ;  certain,  by  the  fenfations  which  he 
felt  in  his  back,  that  no  human  aid  could  benefit  him. 
After  the  furgeon  had  probed  the  wound,  he  delired  him 
to  return  to  aflift  thofe  to  whom  his  fervices  might  be  ufe- 
ful ;  “  for,”  faid  he,  “  you  can  do  nothing  for  me.” 
From  the  feverity  of  the  pain,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
wifliing  to  die;  “  yet,”  faid  he,  checking  himfelf,  one 
would  like  to  live  a  little  longer;”  no  doubt,  to  hear  the 
completion  of  a  victory-  which  lie  had  feen  fo  glorioully 
begun.  Having  been  placed  in  a  chair,  he  delired  that 
captain  Hardy  might  attend  him,  and  during  the  hour 
that  he  lived  heddplayed  all  his  coolnefs  and  recolleiStion, 
and  employed  the  time  in  di&ating.  orders  relative  to 
the  battle,  in  receiving  reports,  in  inquiring  what  was 
the  condition  of  the  enemy,  and  what  fliips  had  ftruck. 
Upon  hearing  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  had  certainly  fur- 
rendered,  “  That’s  well,”  faid  he;  “  but  I  bargained  for 
twenty.”  After  a  fliort  paufe,  he  exclaimed,  “  Anchor, 
Hardy,  anchor.”  To  this  the  captain  replied,  that  he 
fuppofed  admiral  Collingwood  would  now  take  upon 
himfelf  the  command.  “  Not  while  I  live,”  cried  the 
dying  hero  ;  “  no,  do  you  anchor,  Hardy.”  He  had  fore- 
feen  the  great  importance  of  this  ;  for,  by  the  pofition  i;i 
which  the  enemy  waited  for  the  attack,  the  flioals  of 
Trafalgar  and  St.  Pedro  were  under  their  lee,  and  the  port 
of  Cadiz,  with  the  exifting  wind,  open  to  them  ;  and  it 
was  on  this  account  he  had,  before  the  aftion,  made  fignal 
to  prepare  to  anchor.  The  laft  ftiip  that  ftruck  before  his 
death  was  the  Santiffima  Trinidada,  of  which  he  heard 
with  the  moft  lively  emotions  of  joy.  He  felt  himfelf 
now  nearly  at  the  laft  gafp,  and  called  for  Hardy,  and 
faid,  in  a  low  tone,  “  Don’t  throw  me  overboard;”  and 
defired  that  he  might  be  buried  at  Burnham-Thorpe,  un- 
lefs  it  fliould  pleafe  the  king  to  order  otherwife.  “  Kifs 
me,  Hardy,”  faid  he.  Plardy  knelt  and  killed  his  cheek; 
and  the  admiral  faid,  “  Now  I  am  fatisfied  :  I  have  done 
my  duty.  Thank  God  !  I  have  done  my  duty.”  Thefe 
were  the  laft  words  that  he  uttered ;  and  in  the  arms  of 
his  gallant  captain  he  breathed  his  laft. 

The  final'  event  of  this  aflion  was  the  capture  of  eigh¬ 
teen  men-of-war,  of  the  French  commander-in-chief,  and 
two  other  flag-officers,  with  a  general.  See  the  article 
Great  Britain,  vol.  viii.  p.  818-20.  It  was  a  blow  to 
the  maritime  ftrength  of  the  two  hoftile  powers  that  en¬ 
tirely  ruined  their  prefent  projefis,  and  laftingly  crip¬ 
pled  their  exertions.  The  maritime  war  might  from  this 
day  be  conlidered  as  at  an  end  :  the  fleets  of  the  enemy 
were  not  merely  defeated  ;  they  were  as  good  as  annihi¬ 
lated,  and  with  them  the  fpirit  of  the  French  marine  fo 
completely  deprefled,  as  to  forbid  the  hope  of  a  revival, 
till  a  new  race  of  men  fliould  arife,  upon  whom  the  terror 
of  the  name  of  Nelfon  would  ceafe  to  operate.  Well  then 
might  the  death  of  lord  Nelfon  be  felt  as  fomething  more 
than  a  public  calamity  :  well  might  our  countrymen, 
when  the  fatal  intelligence  was  communicated  to  them, 
ftart  and  turn  pale,  as  if  they  had  heard  of  the  lofs  of  a 
dear  friend  ;  the  obje6t  of  their  admiration  and  affeftion, 
of  their  pride  and  hopes,  had  been  fuddenly  taken  from 
them ;  and  it  is  ftill  in  the  remembrance  of  every  one, 
that  itfeemed  as  if  they  had  never,  till  then,  known  how 
deeply  they  efteemed  and  reverenced  him.  The  vidilory 
of  Trafalgar  was  celebrated  with  the  ufual  forms  of  re¬ 
joicing,  but  they  were  without  joy;  for,  fuch  was  the 
glory  of  Nelfon,  and  of  the  Britiili  navy,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  through  his  genius,  that  they  Icarcely  feemed  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  addition  from  this;  and  the  moft  fignal  viftory 
that  ever  was  achieved  upon  the  feas,  and  the  deftruftion 
of  fo  great  a  fleet,  hardly  appeared  to  add  to  our  ftrength 
orfecurity;  for  we  felt  ourfelves  as  ftrong  and  fecure 
while  Nelfon  was  living  to  watch  them,  as  v?i*en  they 
were  deftroyed. 

Perhaps  in  no  country  have  higher  public  honours 
been  paid  to  the  memory  of  a  public  beneiailor  than  thofe 
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that  were  enthufiaflically  given  to  lord  Nelfon.  His  body 
was  brought  home  for  interment :  it  was  exhibited  for  fe- 
veral  days  in  the  proudeft  (late  at  Greenwich  :  from  thence 
it  was  conveyed  to  Weltminfter;  and  finally  buried  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  The  funeral,  made  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  expenfe,  was  the  moll:  folemn  and  magnificent  fpedtacle 
ever  beheld  in  this  country,  and  was  honoured  by  the 
prefence  of  his  majelly’s  feven  fons.  Honours  and  re¬ 
wards  were  munificently  bellowed  on  his  relations  ;  and  an 
earldom  was  perpetuated  in  the  family  of  Nelfon,  ot 
which  his  brother  was  the  firft,  and  is  the  prefent,  poffef- 
for  ;  and,  to  leffen  the  probability  of  the  title  becoming 
extindl,  his  majelty  has  been  pleafed  to  extend  the  fuc- 
ceflion  thereof  (in  default  of  the  male-heir  of  the  prefent 
poffeffor)  to  the  heirs  male  fuccelfively  of  Sufanne,  wife 
of  Thomas  Bolton,  efq.  and  Catharine,  wife  of  George 
Matcham,  efq.  lifters  of  the  immortal  Nelfon.  Yet  the 
public  feelings  were  outraged  by  the  aftonilliing  omiftion 
of  lady  Nelfon,  in  the  honours  and  wealth  bellowed  on 
the  family  at  lord  Nelfon’s  death.  The  government,  on 
that  occafion,  took  part  with  his  unwarrantable  caprice, 
and  negiedled  that  amiable  and  excellent  woman,  (as  all 
who  have  ever  mentioned  her  name  admit  her  to  be,) 
merely  becaufelhe  had  been  moft  caufelefsly  negiefled  by 
her  hulband.  Indeed,  the  only  blot  in  the  el’cutcheon  of 
this  great  man  was  his  behaviour  to  his  wife  after  he  be¬ 
came  fafcinated  with  lady  Hamilton. 

Lord  Nelfon  died  at  the  age  of  forty-feven,  yet  he  can¬ 
not  be  laid  to  have  fallen  prematurely,  whole  work  was 
done  ;  nor  ought  he  to  lie  lamented  who  died  fo  full  of 
honours,  and  at  the  height  of  human  fame  ;  for,  in  trac¬ 
ing  this  illuftrious  mariner,  from  the  ardour  of  his  boyilh 
days  to  theaftive  magnanimity  with  which  he  clofed  his 
glorious  life,  the  mind  mull  be  dazzled  with  the  brilliant 
variety  of  his  actions  in  every  part  of  it.  What  danger 
did  he  not  encounter?  What  hardlhip  did  he  not  fuffer  ? 
What  obftacle  did  he  not  fubdue  ?  What  climate  did  he 
not  endure  ?  What  feas  had  he  not  failed  ?  What  fer- 
vice  had  he  not  performed  ?  What  duty  did  he  leave 
undone?  When  it  was  his  rank  to  obey,  he  had  the 
confidence  of  his  commanders:  when  he  was  advanced 
to  command,  he  had  the  enthufiafm  of  thofe  who  obeyed 
him.  The  fame  promptitude  of  thought  and  refource, 
the  fame  rapid  movement,  the  fame  application  of  the 
bell  pofiible  means  to  the  ends  he  had  in  view,  whether  at 
the  inllantorin  expectation,  feemed  equally  to  operate  in 
his  mind,  and  to  animate  his  genius  in  every  lituation,  and 
all  the  extraordinary  emergencies  of  his  profefiional  life. 

Nor  w'ere  his  talents  wholly  confined  to  the  knowledge 
of  naval  taftics ;  for  it  is  known  that  as  alenator  he  was 
highly  refpedlable,  although  he  enjoyed  few  opportunities 
of  coming  forward  in  that  capacity.  When  he  did,  his 
fpeeches  were  heard  by  their  iordfhips  with  relpeft,  and 
the  moft  profound  attention.  The  few  fpecimens  we 
have  of  his  abilities  as  a  politician,  afford  no  mean  proof 
that,  if  he  had  devoted  as  much  of  his  time  to  thofe  ftudies 
as  he  did  to  his  peculiar  profeffion,  he  would  have  made  a 
dillinguilhed  figure  in  the  houfe  of  peers. 

Befides  the  funeral  honours  decreed  to  our  naval  hero 
by  the  government,  trophies  have  been  erefled  to  his 
memory  by  various  public  bodies,  and  even  by  private 
individuals. 

A  monument  was  voted  by  the  city  of  London,  and 
erefted  in  Guildhall,  which  bears  an  infcription  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Mr.  Sheridan. 

A  bronze  ftatue  (by  Weftmacott)  was  erefled  in  the 
market-place  at  Birmingham  to  the  memory  of  Nelfon. 
In  this  work,  intended  to  perpetuate  the  greatell  ex¬ 
ample  of  naval  genius,  limplicity  has  been  the  chief  ob- 
je£l.  The  hero  is  reprefented  in  a  repofed  and  dignified 
attitude,  the  left  arm  reclined  upon  an  anchor.  He  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  coftume  of  his  country,  invefted  with  the 
infignia  of  thofe  honours  by  which  his  fovereign  and 
foreign  princes  had  diftinguilhed  him.  To  the  right 
ef  the  ftatue  is  introduced  the  grand  fymbol  of  the 
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naval  profeffion  :  Victory,  the  conftant  leader  of  her  fa¬ 
vourite  hero,  embellifhes  the  prow.  To  the  left  is  dif- 
pofed  a  fail,  which,  paffing  behind  the  ftatue,  gives 
breadth  to  that  view  of  the  compofition.  Above  the  (hip 
is  the  fac-fimile  of  the  ffag-ftatt'  truck  of  the  l’Orient, 
liihed  up  by  fir  Samuel  Hood  the  day  following  the  battle 
of  the  Nile,  prefented  by  him  to  lord  Nelfon,  and  now 
depofited  at  Milford,  as  a  trophy  of  that  ever-memorable 
adlion.  'tThis  groupe  is  furmounted  upon  a  pedeftal  of 
llatuary  marble.  A  circular  form  has  been  felefted  as  bell 
adapted  to  the  lituation.  To  perfonify  that  affectionate 
regard  which  caufed  the  prefent  patriotic  tribute  to  be 
raifed,  the  Town  of  Birmingham,  murally  crowned,  in  a 
dejected  attitude,  is  reprefented  mourning  her  lofs.  She 
is  accompanied  by  groupes  of  genii,  or  children,  in  allu- 
fion  to  the  rifing  race,  who  offer  her  confolation  by  bring¬ 
ing  her  trident  and  rudder.  In  the  front  of  the  pedeftal 
is  an  infcription,  which  bears  the  date  of  1809. 

On  Chriftmas-day  in  that  year,  the  workmen  of  the 
Lorn  Furnace  Company  ereted  a  pillar  of  rude  granite, 
of  about  feventeen  feet  in  height,  to  the  memory  of 
Nelfon.  It  has  been  propofed  to  affix,  in  fome  way  or 
other,  the  following  lines  : 

No  artift’s  hands  the  trophied  column  raife, 

No  chiffel’d  labours  fwell  the  theme  of  praife  ; 

An  unhewn  (tone  here  bears  our  Nelson’s  name. 

Bold  as  his  genius,  towering  as  his  fame; 

What  fairer  tribute  would  his  fpirit  crave. 

Than  that  which  freemen  offer  to  the  brave ! 

In  1813  was  completed  a  monument,  erefled  by  fub- 
fcription,  in  the  area  of  the  Exchange  Buildings,  Liver¬ 
pool.  The  defign  was  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Wyatt ;  and  the  mo¬ 
nument,  which  is  in  bronze,  was  executed  by  Weftma¬ 
cott.  At  the  bafe  of  the  pedeftal  are  four  emblematic 
figures,  in  the  character  of  captives,  or  vanquifhed  enemies, 
in  allufion  to  the  four  fignal  victories  obtained  by  lord 
Nelfon,  viz.  thofeofSt.  Vincent, theNile, Copenhagen, and 
of  Trafalgar.  The  (paces  between  thefe  figures  are  filled 
by  four  grand  bas-reliefs,  executed  in  bronze,  reprefent- 
ing  fome  of  the  great  naval  actions  in  which  Nelfon  was 
engaged.  In  a  moulding  round  the  upper  part  is  in- 
fcribed,  in  letters  of  brafs,  the  impreflive  charge,  delivered 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  “  England  expeCts 
every  man  to  do  his  duty.”  The  principal  figure  is  the 
admiral,  reding  one  foot  on  a  conquered  enemy,  and  the 
other  on  a  cannon.  With  an  eye  Itedfaft  and  upraifed  to 
Victory,  he  is  receiving  from  her  a  fourth  naval  crown 
upon  his  fword  ;  w'hich,  to  indicate  the  lofs  of  his  right 
arm,  is  held  in  his  left-hand.  Britannia,  with  laurels  in 
her  hand,  and  leaning  on  her  fpear  and  (liield,  defcribes 
the  feelings  of  the  country  on  Nelfon’s  death. 

The  trophy,  ereCled  to  the  memory  of  lord  Nelfon  at 
Yarmouth,  is  a  doric  column,  78  feet  high.  It  is  raifed 
upon  a  ftruCture  31  feet  in  height:  The  lowe'r  part  of  the 
fub-ftruCture  is  a  terrace,  alcended  by  a  broad  flight  of 
Heps  in  each  of  its  four  fronts.  Upon  this  terrace,  the 
ftylobate,  ornamented  with  the  charaCteriftics  of  the  doric 
order  of  architecture,  is  reared.  The  trophy,  properly  fo 
called,  furmounting  the  column,  is  a  circular  podium, 
ornamented  with  wreaths  fupporting four  Victories,  which, 
after  the  manner  of  Caryatides,  uphold  a  conical  roof. 
The  whole  is  terminated  by  an  antique  gallery,  which 
four  dolphins  appear  to  fuftain.  Upon  each  of  the  four 
fronts  of  the  capital  of  the  column  the  names  of  the  four 
(hips,  in  which  the  four  principal  victories  of  Nelfon  were 
achieved,  are  infcnbed  ;  the  names  of  the  fpots  which 
have  been  thus  celebrated  appear  upon  the  blockading 
courfe  of  the  ftylobate.  Over  the  name  of  Trafalgar  a 
farcophagus  is  placed,  denoting  that  that  victory  was 
purchafed  by  the  death  of  the  hero.  The  farcophagus 
affords  a  fcale  for  the  admeafurement  of  the  column.  A 
fpiral  ftaircafe  conducts  the  fpeCtator  to  a  ftation  a  few 
feet  below  the  level  of  the .  Victories  ;  from  this  fpot  a 
commanding  view  of  the  fea  and  furrounding  country  is 
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obtained.  The  height  of  the  monuntent  from  the  ground 
to  the  fummit  of  the  gallery  is  140  feet.  The  top-ftone 
was  laid  on  Saturday  the  12th  of  September  laft,  with 
mafonic  ceremonies. 

A  monument  to  lord  Nelfon  on  the  Calton  hill,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  was  completed  in  Feb.  1818.  It  is  484  feet  above 
the  level  of  high-water  mark;  riles  100  feet  above  its 
foundation  ;  and  is  an  elegant  pillar.  The  under  part 
forms  a  neat  cottage,  which  is  divided  into  rooms:  thefe 
are  kept  by  the  widow  of  a  petty-officer  of  the  navy,  who 
is  allowed  to  provide  dinners  and  fuppers  for  ftrangers, 
but  not  to  fell  wines  or  ftrong  drink.  There  is  alfo  a 
garden  round  it,  which  is  kept  in  excellent  order,  from 
which  Hie  has  plenty  of  vegetables,  with  ftrawberries  and 
other  fruit  in  their  feafons.  A  few  of  the  moll  refpedlable 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  have  formed  themfelves  into  what 
they  are  pleafed  to  call  the  Nelfon  Club  ;  and,  properly 
fpeaking,  the  apartments  in  the  monument  belong  to  this 
club,  which  dines  there  on  the  anniverfary  of  all  the 
hero’s  victories.  Over  the  door  by  which  you  enter,  the 
Nelfon  crelt,  viz.  the  Hern  of  the  San  Jofef,  has  been  cut 
in  bas-relief,  and  in  a  manner  which  does  credit  to  the 
artift;  and  fo  anxious,  we  underlland,  was  the  worthy 
dean  of  guild  (Robert  Johnllon,  elq.  treafurer  to  the 
Waterloo-fund  for  Scotland)  to  have  this  emblem  cor- 
reft,  that  he  was  at  the  trouble  of  getting  a  geometrical 
drawing  of  the  identical  San  Jofef ’s  Hern,  with  drawings 
of  all  the  Spanilh  ornaments  of  that  fhip.  The  infcription 
is  a  moll  elegant  piece  of  Englilh  compofition,  and  the 
intention  with  which  the  building  has  been  raifed  is  moH 
beautifully  expreffed.  The  apartments  of  this  Nelfon 
club-room  are  plainly  but  neatly  furnilhed.  The  walls 
are  hung  with  prints  of  the  hero,  his  Ihips,  and  views  of 
his  vi&ories;  as  alfo  with  engravings  of  the  principal 
objefls  of  art  \vhich  have  been  dedicated  to  his  memory. 
On  all  grand  holidays  the  St.  George  is  difplayed  from 
the  Haff  of  the  monument;  and  on  the  anniverfary  of  each 
victory  the  particular  flags  of  the  nations  whofe  fleets  he 
overcame.  A  good  print  of  this  monument  has  been  en¬ 
graved  and  publilhed  by  Mr.  R.  Scott  of  Edinburgh. 

In  the  compilation  of  this  article,  we  have  been  confi- 
derably  indebted  to  a  monthly  magazine  called  the  Naval 
Chronicle,  to  which  his  lordfhip  communicated,  under 
liis  own  hand,  many  particulars  of  the  early  part  of  his 
life  and  naval  exploits.  Other  works,  which  we  have  laid 
under  contribution,  more  or  lefs,  are — the  Britannic  Ma¬ 
gazine,  vol.  xii.  Wars  of  England,  vol.  viii.  Charnock’s 
Biographical  Memoirs;  and  Southey’s  Life  of  Nelfon. 

NEL'SON’s  FER'RY,  a  town  of  South- Carolina.  Here 
is  a  poll-office  :  fifty  miles  north  of  Charleflown. 

NEL'SON’s  FO'RT,  a  fort  and  fettlement  of  North- 
America,  in  the  country  of  Labrador,  at  the  mouth  of 
Nelfon’s  River ;  originally  built  by  lome  French  adven¬ 
turers,  but  now  belonging  to  the  Englifh  Hudfon’s-Bay 
company,  for  the  purpofe  of  trading  with  the  Indians. 

NEL'SON’s  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  North- America,  which 
runs  into  Hudlon’s  Bay  in  lat.  57.2.  N.  Ion.  92.46.  W. 

NELSO'NIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  the  merits  of  the  late  Mr.  David  Nelfon,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  gardener  and  good  practical  botanifl,  who  was  fent 
out  with  captain  Cook,  in  his  lafl  voyage,  and  difcovered 
many  new  plants.  He  afterwards  accompanied  captain 
Bligh,  in  his  firfl  voyage,  and  died  in  the  ifland  of  Ti¬ 
mor.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  diandria,  order 
monogynia,  natural  order  perfonatre,  Linn,  (acanthi,  or 
acanthaceoe,  Juff.) — Eflential  generic  charafiler.  Calyx  in 
four  deep  unequal  fegments;  corolla  funnel-lhaped ;  limb 
five-cleft,  flightly  unequal;  flamens  twro,  fhorter  than 
the  tube,  without  any  barren  filaments  ;  cells  of  the 
antherse  equal  in  their  infertion,  divaricated ;  capfule 
fertile,  with  an  elaflic  point,  the  partitions  from  the  centre 
of  the  valve  ;  feeds  ieveral  in  each  cell,  without  any 
fpinous  fpring. 

This  is  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  with  diffufe  Hems, 
and  3  downy,  fomewhat-hoary,  habit;  leaves  broadifli, 
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undivided  ;  fpikes  terminal,  denfe,  equal ;  braftes  broad, 
oppofite,  Angle- flowered;  flowers  firnall,  each  with  a  pair 
of  fmaller  inner  brabteas ;  anterior  fegment  of  the  calyx 
emarginate,  or  divided  half-way  down  ;  corolla  either 
white  or  purple.  The  two  New-Holland  fpecies,  both 
tropical,  are  thus  defined. 

1.  Nelfonia  campeflris :  leaves  elliptical,  woolly;  brables 
of  the  fpike  acute,  anterior  fegment  of  the  calyx  cloven 
half-way  down;  dorfal  one  acute,  undivided;  fegments 
of  the  corolla  entire.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  New 
Holland. 

2.  Nelfonia  rotundifolia  :  leaves  roundifli ;  fomewhat 
hairy  when  full-grown;  braftes  of  the  fpike  acute;  two 
broader  fegments  of  the  calyx  emarginate,  as  well  as  the 
divifions  of  the  corolla.  Gathered  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  in 
whofe  herbarium  only  Mr.  Brown  had  feen  it.  Prod.  Nov. 
Moll.  i.  48.1. 

NELUM'BIUM,  or  Nelumbo,  f.  in  botany.  Sec 
Nymphtea  nelumbo. 

NE'MA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  in  the  province  of  Urtiug, 
which  runs  into  the  Vitchegda  at  Utnemlkoi. 

NEMAS'A,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Acliaia, 
running  between  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  the  common  boun¬ 
dary  of  both  territories,  an  dialling  in  to  the  Corinthian  bay. 

NEMAJ'A,  a  town  of  Argolis  between  Cleons:  and 
Phlius,  with  a  wood,  where  Hercules,  in  the  fixteenth 
year  of  his  age,  killed  the  celebrated  Nemsean  lion.  This 
animal,  born  of  the  hundred-headed  Typhon,  infefled 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nemrea,  and  kept  the  inhabitants 
under  continual  alarm.  It  was  the  firfl  labour  of  Her¬ 
cules  to  deflroy  it ;  and  the  hero,  when  he  found  that  his 
arrows  and  his  club  were  ufelefs  againfl  an  animal  whofe 
fkin  was  hard  and  impenetrable,  feized  him  in  his  arms, 
and  fqueezed  him  to  death.  The  conqueror  clothed  him- 
felf  in  the  Ikin;  and  games  were  inflituted  to  commemo¬ 
rate  fo  great  an  event. 

But  the  Nemzeax  Games  were  originally  inflituted  by 
the  Argives  in  honour  of  Archemorus,  or  Opheltes,  fon 
of  Lycurgus  king  of  Nemasa  by  Eurydice.  The  llory  is 
this :  The  child  was  in  the  arms  of  Hypfipyle  queen  of 
Lemnos,  who  had  fled  to  Thrace,  and  was  employed  as  a 
nurfe  in  the  king’s  family :  Ihe  was  met  by  the  feven 
chiefs  who  were  going  againfl  Thebes  ;  and,  they  begging 
her  to  Ihow  them  fome  water,  Ihe  laid  the  child  down  on 
the  grafs,  and  conducted  them  to  a  well.  In  her  abfence, 
a  venomous  ferpent  killed  the  child  ;  upon  which  the 
nurfe,  out  of  an  excefs  of  grief,  grew  defperate.  The 
chiefs,  at  their  return  with  her,  killed  the  ferpent,  buried 
the  young  Archemorus,  and,  to  divert  Hypfipyle,  infti- 
tuted  the  Nemeean  games. 

Hercules,  on  his  victory  over  the  Nemaean  lion,  revived 
and  augmented  the  games,  and  confecrated  them  to  Jupi¬ 
ter  Nemseus.  They  were  one  of  the  four  great  and  folemn 
games  which  were  obferved  in  Greece.  The  Argives, 
Corinthians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cleonae,  generally 
prefided  by  turns  at  the  celebration,  in  which  were  ex¬ 
hibited  foot  and  horfe  races,  chariot-races,  boxing,  wreft- 
ling,  and  contefts  of  every  kind,  both  gymnailic  and 
equeftrian.  The  conqueror  was  rewarded  with  a  crown 
of  olive,  afterwards  of  green  parfley,  in  memory  of  the 
adventure  of  Archemorus,  whom  his  nurfe  laid  down  on 
a  fprig  of  that  plant.  They  were  celebrated  every  third 
year,  or  more  properly  on  the  firfl  and  third  year  of  every 
Olympiad,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  Corinthian  month 
Panemos,  which  correfponds  to  our  Auguft.  They  ferved 
as  an  era  to  the  Argives,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  country.  It  was  always  ufual  for  an  orator 
to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration  in  memory  of  the  death  of 
Archemorus,  and  thofe  who  diflributed  the  prizes  were 
always  d  relied  in  mourning. 

NEMAi'A,  now  called  Trijlena,  is  a  village  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Turkey,  in. the  Morea,  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Corinth. 

NEMAi'AN,  adj.  Belonging  to  Nemasa ;  belonging  to 
the  public  games  celebrated  at  Nemsea  every  third  year, 
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NEM'AKAS.  See  Namaquas. 

NEMAKA  PEARLS,  a  name  given  by  Mr.  Barrow 
to  fubftances  which  he  found  on  the  mountains  north  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  Nemaka,  or  Namaqua, 
country  ;  and  which  confided  of  large  rounded  mafl'es  of 
granite. 

NEMAL'LY,  a  toum  of  Hindooftan,  in  Madura  :  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Coilpetta. 

NEMALO'NI,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  of  the 
Alps,  placed  by  Pliny  in  the  number  of  thofe  who  were 
lubdued  by  Auguftus. 

NEMANTURIS'TA,  a  town  of  Spain,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  who  places  it  among  the  Vafcones,  betweeen  An- 
delus  and  Curnonium. 

NEMARAM',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda  : 
thirty-two  miles  fouth  of  Combamet. 

NEM  ATOSPER'MUM,  j.  in  botany.  See  Lacistema, 
vol. xii.  p.  68. 

NEMAU'SIS,  or  Nemausum,  in  ancient  geography, 
the  capital  of  the  Arecomici  in  Gallia  Narbonenfis ;  a 
colony  with  the  furname  of  Augufta.  In  it  ftands  a  Ro¬ 
man  amphitheatre,  which  is  ftill  almoft  entire.  Now' 
Nijmes  in  Languedoc. 

NEM'BRO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Serio  :  four  miles 
north-eaft  of  Bergamo. 

NEMBS,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  :  fix  miles 
north  of  Segeborg. 

NEME.  See  Neheim,  p.  690. 

NEME'A.  See  Nemtea. 

NE'MEN,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Travancore :  fif¬ 
teen  miles  north-weft  of  Travancore. 

NE'MERSDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Culmbach  :  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Bayreuth. 

NEMESIA'NUS  (M.  Aurelius  Olympius),  a  Latin  poet, 
was  a  native  of  Carthage,  and  flourilhed  about  the  year 
281,  under  the  emperor  Cams,  and  his  fons  Carinus  and 
Numerianus.  The  laft  of  thel’e  princes  had  a  particular 
efteem  for  him,  and  entered  into  a  friendly  poetical  con- 
teft  with  him.  It  is  fuppofed  that  he  relided  at  Rome 
during  the  reign  of  this  prince,  and  rofe  to  high  favour 
and  fortune,  and  that  he  interefted  himfelf  in  behalf  of 
his  cotemporary  poet  Calphurnius,  who  was  reduced  to 
indigence.  Nemefianus,  according  to  the  hiftorian  Vo- 
pifcus,  wrote  three  poems,  entitled  Halieutica,  Cynege- 
tica,  and  Nautica.  Of  thefe,  the  fecond  only  is  come 
down  to  modern  times,  and  that  in  an  imperfeft  ftate. 
He  is  alfo  ufually  confidered  as  the  author  of  four  eclogues 
printed  with  the  (even  of  Calphurnius,  though  fome  cri¬ 
tics  have  attempted  to  prove  that  all  thefe  were  compofed 
by  the  latter  poet.  The  Cynegeticon  of  Nemefianus  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  well  knowm  in  the  dark  ages  ;  but  it 
was  unknown  to  the  modern  till  Sannazaro  difcovered  a 
manufcript  of  it  in  France,  which  he  gave  to  Paulus  Ma- 
nutius  to  print.  It  cannot  rank  high  as  a  poetical  com- 
pofition  ;  but  it  deferves  praife  for  its  polifh  and  elegance, 
and  is  free  from  moft  of  the  faults  of  the  preceding  age. 
The  Cynegeticon  is  ufually  printed  with  that  of  Gratius 
Falifcus;  and  the  Eclogues  with  thole  of  Calphurnius. 

Another  poet  of  the  fame  name  and  age,  but  of  inferior 
merit,  wrote  a  work  entitled  Ixentica,  of  which  fome 
fragments  have  been  publifhed  in  the  Poet.  Lat.  Minor, 
and  Poet.  Rei.  Venat.  Vojfii  Poet.  Lat. 

NEM'ESIS,  one  of  the  infernal  deities,  daughter  of 
Nox.  She  was  the  Goddefs  of  Vengeance,  always  pre¬ 
pared  to  punifh  impiety,  and  at  the  fame  time  liberally 
to  reward  the  good  and  virtuous.  She  is  made  one  of  the 
Parcse  by  fome  mythologifts,  and  is  reprefented  with  a 
helm  and  a  wheel.  The  people  of  Smyrna  were  the  firft 
who  made  her  ftatues  with  wings,  to  fhow  with  w'hat 
celerity  (he  is  prepared  to  punifli  the  crimes  of  the  wicked 
both  by  fea  and  land,  as  the  helm  and  the  wheel  in  her 
hands  intimate.  Her  power  did  not  only  exift  in  this  life, 
but  fire  was  alfo  employed  after  death  to  find  out  the  moft 
.effectual  and  rigorous  means  of  correftion.  Nemefis 
was  particularly  worfhipped  at  Rhamnus  in  Attica,  w  here 
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fhe  had  a  celebrated  ftatue  ten  cubits  high,  made  of  Parian 
marble  by  Phidias,  or,  according  to  others,  by  one  of 
his  pupils.  The  Romans  were  alfo  particularly  attentive 
to  the  adoration  of  a  deity  whom  they  folemnly  invoked, 
and  to  whom  they  offered  facrifices,  before  they  declared 
war  againft  their  enemies,  to  fhow  the  world  that  their 
wars  were  undertaken  upon  the  moft  juft  grounds.  Her 
ftatue  at  Rome  was  in  the  capitol.  Some  fuppofe  that 
Nemefis  was  the  perfon  whom  Jupiter  deceived  in  the  form 
of  a  fwan,  and  that  Leda  was  entrufted  with  the  care  of 
the  children  which  fprung  from  the  two  eggs.  Others 
obferve  that  Leda  obtained  the  name  of  Nemefis  after 
death.  According  to  Paufanias,  there  w'ere  more  than 
one  Nemefis.  The  Greeks  celebrated  a  feftival  called 
Nemefia,  in  memory  of  the  deceafed  perfons,  as  the  god¬ 
defs  Nemefis  was  fuppofed  to  defend  the  relics  and  the 
memory  of  the  dead  from  all  infult. 

NEME'SIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Mar- 
marica,  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  Azicis  and  Tifarchi. 

NEME'SIUS,  an  eminent  ancient  Chriltian  philofopher, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  bifhop  of  Emefa  in  Phoenicia, 
and  to  have  flourilhed,  according  to  fome  writers,  to¬ 
wards  the  dole  of  the  fourth  century,  while  others  place 
him  in  the  fifth.  Since  antiquity,  however,  affords  us  no 
light  on  this  fubjedt,  we  muft  confider  his  age  to  be  un¬ 
certain.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatife  “  On  the  Nature 
of  Man,”  which  by  fome  has  been  erroneoufly  aferibed 
to  St.  Gregory  Nyfien.  It  refutes  the  notions  of  the  Ma- 
nichaeans,  Eunomians,  and  Apollinarifts,  and  defends 
that  of  Origen  concerning  the  pre-exiftence  of  fouls. 
The  opinions  of  the  Greek  philosophers  on  the  fubjedt 
of  his  work,  he  relates  with  great  perfpicuity  of  thought, 
and  corredfnefs  of  language;  but  his  treatife  is  chiefly 
curious  as  it  difeovers  a  degree  of  acquaintance  with  phy- 
iiology  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  writers  of  fo 
early  a  date.  He  treats  clearly  concerning  the  ufe  of  the 
bile,  the  fpleen,  the  kidneys,  and  other  glands  of  the 
human  body;  and  feems  to  have  had  fome  idea  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  Upon  the  whole,  his  perform¬ 
ance  is  one  of  the  moft  elegant  fpecimens,  now  extant,  of 
the  philofophy  which  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Chrif- 
tians.  George  Valla  publifhed  the  firft  Latin  verfion  of  it 
at  Lyons,  in  1538;  which  was  treated  with  great  con¬ 
tempt  by  Nicalius  Ellebodius,  who  gave  the  firft  edition  of 
it,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Antwerp,  in  1 565,  odtavo,  with 
a  preface  in  the  Greek  language.  It  is  inferted  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  volume  of  the  Auchiajv  Bibl.  Patr.  but  the  belt  edi¬ 
tion  of  it  was  publifhed  at  Oxford,  in  1671,  odtavo,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes  and  a  learned  preface.  En¬ 
field's  Hijl.  Phil.  Gen.  Jiiog. 

NEMES'KO,  a  town  of  Hungary:  fix  miles  weft  of 
Ziget. 

NEMESTRI'NUS,  in  mythology,  an  ancient  divinity 
who  prefided  over  forefts,  called  Nemora.  He  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  fovereign  of  the  dryads,  hamadryads,  fauns, 
latyrs,  and  other  gods,  inhabitants  of  the  woods. 

NE'MET,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  two  miles  fouth-w'eft 
of  Korpona. 

NE'MET,  a  town  of  Tranfilvania,  on  the  river  Maros’: 
twelve  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Hunyad. 

NEM'ETES,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  of  Ger¬ 
many,  who  named  their  capital  Nomamagus.  I11  the 
time  of  Casfar,  they  occupied  both  fides  of  the  Rhine. 
They  were  eftablifhed  along  the  Rhine,  between  the  Van- 
giones  to  the  north,  and  the  Triboci  to  the  fouth. 

NE'METH  U'JAVAR,  or  Glussingen,  a  town  of 
Hungary,  on  the  borders  of  Stiria ;  it  is  a  populous 
walled  town,  with  a  caftle  ftanding  on  a  very  high  rock, 
which  is  wholly  detached  from  all  the  other  mountains  j 
this  place  is  moft  delightfully  lituated  among  woods, 
corn-fields,  and  rifing  grounds,  which  are  covered  with 
vines.  It  is  foriy-five  miles  fouth-weft  Raab,  and  twenty- 
fix  fouth  of  Edenburg. 

NEMETOBRI'GA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  Tarragonenfis,  belonging  to  the  Callaiti, 
8  S  at 
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at  Tome  diftance  north  of  the  Aquse  Flaviae,  on  the  route 
from  Breraca  to  Afturica. 

NE'METZ,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  fourteen  miles  from 
Cafcliau. 

NEMET'ZKA  HAUZO'VA,  or  Hau'se  Teutsch,  a 
town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Olmutz:  thirteen  miles 
north  of  Olmutz. 

NE'MI,  a  town  of  the  Popedom,  in  the  Campagna 
di  Roma:  two  miles  fouth  of  Albano. 

NE'MIA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Manulea. 

NEM'INE  CONTRADICEN'TE,  “  No  one  oppofmg, 
or  difienting.”  Words  ufed  to  fignify  the  unanimous 
confent  of  the  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  par¬ 
liament  to  a  vote  or  refolution.  The  term  Nemine  diffen- 
tiente  is,  in  the  fame  manner,  applied  in  the  houfe  of  peers. 

NEMINPIL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  : 
fixteen  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Punganore. 

NE'MIR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Chorafan:  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Terfhiz. 

NEM'LI,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Vifiapour:  twenty 
miles  eaft  of  Anamfagur. 

NEM'ORAL,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  nemus,  a  grove.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  a  grove.  Scott. 

NEMORA'LIA,  feftivals  obferved  in  the  woods  of 
Aricia,  in  honour  of  Diana,  who  prefided  over  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  forefts,  on  which  account  that  part  of  Italy 
.was  Sometimes  denominated  Nemoretjis  Ag-er. 

NEMORIV'AGOUS,  adj.  Wandering  in  woods,  inha¬ 
biting  groves.  Scott. 

NEMORO'SE,  adj.  Full  of  woods,  abounding  with 
groves.  Bailey. 

NEMOROS'ITY,  f.  The  ftate  of  abounding  in  groves. 
Scott. 

NEM'OROUS,  adj.  [ nemorofus ,  Lat.]  Woody. — Para- 
dife  itfelf  was  but  a  kind  of  nemorous  temple,  or  facred 
grove.  Evelyn. 

NEMOR'OW,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg : 
fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Stargard. 

NEMOS'SUS,  in  ancient  geography,  an  ancient  town 
of  Gaul,  and  capital  of  the  Averni.  Now  Clermont  in 
Auvergne. 

NEMOUR'S,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne  :  two 
polls  fouth  of  Fontainbleau,  and  nine  and  a  quarter  louth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Paris.  Lat.  4.8.  16.  N.  Ion.  2.  47.  E. 

NEMOUR'S  (Duchefs  of).  See  Longueville,  vol.  xiii. 
NEMOU'RT,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natoliaj 
near  the  fea:  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Adramiti. 

To  NEM'PNE,  v.  a.  [nemnan,  Sax.]  To  name.  Obfo- 
lete. — Ye  moten  nempne  him  to  what  place  alfo.  Chaucers 
Squire's  Tale. 

As  much  difdeigning  to  be  fo  mifdempt. 

Or  a  warmonger  to  be  bafely  nempt.  Spenjer. 

NEMR.  See  Nemir. 

NEM'TCHITZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Olmutz:  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Olmutz. 

NEM'TSCHITZ,  or  Nemezice,  a  town  of  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Brunn  :  fifteen  miles  from  Brunn. 
NEM'UEL,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 
NEMU'ELITE,  f.  A  defcendant  of  Nemuel. 

NE'MUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  fmall  town  of  La- 
tium,  eaft  of  Aricia;  which  owed  its  commencement  to 
a  temple  erebled  in  honour  of  Diana  Taurica,  by  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  Aricia.  The  Romans  paid  great  relpebt  to 
this  divinity. 

NEN,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore  :  feventy-four 
miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Bullaufpour. 

NEN,  a  river  of  Upper  Canada,  which  runs  into  Lake 
Ontario. 

NEN,  or  Nine,  a  river  of  England,  which  crofles  the 
county  of  Northampton,  and  in  part  Separates  it  from 
Cambridgelhire,  and  runs  into  the  German  Sea  ten  miles 
north  of  Wilbeach. 
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NENA'GH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Tip¬ 
perary,  where  is  an  ancien  t  caftle,  which  held  out  again!! 
general  Ginckle,  at  the  head  of  1500  men,  twenty-four 
hours.  It  is  twenty-three  miles  north  of  Calhel,  and 
nineteen  north-eaft  of  Limeric. 

NENEE'VA,  one  of  the  Friendly  Illands ;  a  fmall  low 
illand  in  the  fouth  Pacific  Ocean :  twenty-nine  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Annamooka. 

NEN'ESS,  a  cape  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  Shetland. 
Lat.  59.  58.  N.  Ion.  1.  20.  W. 

NEN'GENGOOD,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore: 
twenty  miles  fouth-louth-weft  of  Seringapatam. 

NE'NIA.  See  Nzenia,  p.  502. 

NEN'NE,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  : 
thirty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Nehavend. 

NEN'NIUS,  an  ancient  Britifh  hiftorian,  abbot  of  Ban¬ 
gor,  is  generally  faid  to  have  flourilhed  about  the  year 
620,  and  to  have  taken  refuge  at  Chefter  at  the  time  of 
the  maflacre  of  the  monks  at  that  monaftery.  But  bifliop 
Nicholfon  affirms,  that  from  his  own  book  he  appears  to 
have  written  in  the  ninth  century.  He  compofed  Several 
works,  of  which  catalogues  are  given  by  Bale  and  Pits  ; 
but  the  only  one  remaining  is  his  “Hiftoria  Briton ura,  vel 
Eulogium  Britannia:,”  which  has  been  printed  in  Gale’s 
Hift.  Brit.  Script.  Oxon.  1691,  folio. 

NEN'NIUS  (Duke  of  Locria).  See  the  article  London, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  105. 

NENORTO'LIK,  an  ifland  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of 
Greenland.  Lat.  59.  54.  N.  Ion. 45.  W. 

NENSLIN'GEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Anfpach  :  twenty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  An- 
fpach. 

NEN'TZENBRUNN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurz¬ 
burg:  five  miles  north-north-weft  of  Carlftadt. 

NEN'UFAR,  a  river  of  Natolia,  which  runs  into  the 
fea  of  Marmora  fix  miles  eaft  of  Mikalidi. 

NEOCAiSARE'A,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Pontus,  on  the  fouth  or  the  left  fide  of  the  Lycus.  About 
the  year  342,  when  Leontius  and  Salluftius  were  confuls, 
it  w’as  entirely  ruined  by  a  dreadful  earthquake,  no  edifice 
having  withftood  the  violence  of  the  fliock,  except  the 
church  and  the  biftiop’s  habitation,  who  was  faved,  with 
the  clergy  and  fome  other  pious  perfons,  while  the  reft  of 
the  inhabitants  were  buried  in  its  ruins. — There  were 
Several  other  towns  of  this  name,  particularly  one  of 
Syria,  in  Cappadocia.  See  the  next  article. 

NEOCAiSARE'ANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  Chriftians 
of  Neocsefarea  in  Cappadocia,  who  were  the  difciples  of 
Theodore,  afterwards  named  Gregory,  and  called  by 
Jerome,  a  man  of  apoftolical  Signs  and  wonders.  Thefe 
Chriftians  were  very  troublefome  to  Bafil  bilhop  of  Cae- 
farea  ;  for,  in  divers  of  his  letters,  he  complains  of  them 
that  they  were  all  Sabellians,  and  he  laments  the  ftrange 
averfion  they  had  again!!  him.  They  formed  a  fmall 
church  in  Neocsefarea  as  early  as  the  year  250,  to  which 
Gregory  made  many  additions  about  that  period.  His 
church  continued  ftedfaft  in  the  faith  after  his  death, 
which  happened  either  in*  the  year  265  or  270.  Thefe 
people  retained  for  a  long  while  remarkable  impreftions 
of  religion ;  they  had  an  affeftion  for  primitive  Simpli¬ 
city,  almoft  lingular  at  that  time,  when  innovations  came 
apace  into  the  church ;  and  they  Seemed  by  no  means  to 
approve  of  the  common  zeal  for  the  monadic  life.  Lard- 
ner's  Works,  vol.  iii. 

NEOCAS'TRO,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
Morea,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Me¬ 
diterranean:  thirty-two  miles  north  of  Navarin. 

NEOCAS'TRO,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Ro¬ 
mania,  where  is  a  ftrong  garrifon,  and  whither  Chriftian 
prifoners  of  confequence  are  fent.  It  is  twelve  miles 
north  of  Conftantinople. 

NEOCO'RI,  j\  [Greek.]  Among  the  ancients,  perfons 
whole  bufinefs  it  was  to  take  care  of  temples,  and  other 
confecrated  places.  Tlieodoret  (1.  iii.  c.  16.)  mentions 
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two  other  functions  of  the  Neocori;  thefe  are,  to  Hand  at 
the  gates  of  the  temple  in  order  to  furinkle  holy  water 
for  the  purification  of  thofe  who  were  entering  into  them  ; 
the  other  to  throw  fomeof  the  fame  water  upon  the  meat 
ferved  up  at  the  emperor’s  table.  They  were  otherwife 
called  ceditui. 

NECE'NIA,  f.  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  when  the  “  new  wine”  was  firffc 
tailed. 

NECE'THO,  in  ancient  geography,  a  fmall  town  of 
Italy,  in  Brutium,  towards  the  ealt,  upon  the  Necetus,  at 
a  little  diltance  north  of  Croton. 

NEOG'AMIST,  f  [from  the  Gr.  reo;,  new  ;  and  ya-po;, 
a  marriage.]  One  newly  married. 

NEO'LA,  a  country  of  Africa,  fituated  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Gambia,  to  the  well  of  Dentila.  Lat.  12.30.  N. 
Ion.  1 1.  40.  W. 

NEO'LA  KO'BA,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into 
the  Gambia  in  lat.  12.40.  N.  Ion.  12.  25.  W. 

NEOLOG'ICAL,  adj.  [from  neology.]  Employing  new 
words  or  phrafes. — Such  examples  really  make  one  trem¬ 
ble  ;  and  will,  I  am  convinced, determine  my  fair  fellow- 
fubjedts  and  their  adherents  to  adopt,  and  fcrupulouily 
conform  to,  Johnfon’s  rules  of  true  orthography  by  book. 
In  return  to  this  conceffion,  I  ferioufly  advife  him  to  pub- 
lilh,  by  way  of  appendix  to  his  great  work,  a  genteel  neo- 
logical  di&ionary,  containing  thofe  polite,  though  perhaps 
not  llridtly  grammatical,  words  and  phrafes,  commonly 
ufed,  and  Ibmetimes  underftood,  by  the  beau  monde. 
Ld.  Cliejlerjield  ;  World,  N°  101. 

NEOL'OGY,  j.  [from  the  Gr.  ve 0;,  new,  and  Xoyo;,  a 
word.]  Invention  or  ufe  of  new  words  and  phrafes. — They 
endeavour,  by  a  fort  of  neology  of  their  own,  to  confound 
all  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  Boolhhy  on  Burke. 

NEOLO'GISM,  J'.  A  new  and  quaint  exprellion. 

NEOM'AGUS,  or  Noviomagus,  in  ancient  geography, 
a  town  of  the  Regni,  in  the  Ille  of  Albion,  according  to 
Ptolemy.  The  Itinerary  of  Antonine  places  it  between 
Londinium  (London)  and  Vagniacis  (Northfleet).  The 
fituation  of  this  ftation  is  very  uncertain  j  but  Camden, 
Gale,  and  Horfley,  have  agreed  in  placing  it  at  Wood- 
cote,  near  Croydon,  where  traces  of  an  ancient  town  are 
Hill  to  be  feen.  Mr.  Baxter,  however,  and  fome  other 
antiquaries,  contend  for  Ravenlburn  in  Kent;  Mr.  Lhyd 
for  Guildford  in  Surrey;  and  Mr.  Talbot  for  Croydon. 

NEOM'AGUS,  or  Noviomacus,  a  town  of  the  Tre- 
viri  on  the  Mofelle.  Now  Numagen,  fourteen  miles  ealt, 
below  Triers. — A  town  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis,  on  the 
confines  of  the  Tricaftini.  Now  Nycns  in  Dauphine. 

NEOM'AGUS,  or  Noviom'agus  Batavo'rum,  a  town 
of  Germania  Secunda,  at  the  extremity  of  Gaul.  The 
Peutingerian  Table  places  it  on  the  Rhine,  between  Caltra 
Herculis  and  Arenatio.  Now  Nimeguen. 

NEOM'AGUS,  or  Noviomagus  Lexovio'rum,  a  town 
of  Gallia  Celtica.  Now  Lifeux,  in  Normandy.  > 

NEOM'AGUS,  or  Noviomagus  Neme'tum,  a  city  of 
the  Palatinate,  on  the  left  or  well  fide  of  the  Rhine.  Now 
Spire. 

NEOME'NIA,  J'.  [Greek,  the  new  moon.]  The  fefti- 
val  of  the  ancient  Greeks  at  the  new  moon.  A  feftival 
was  obferved  at  the  beginning  of  every  lunar  month,  in 
honour  of  all  the  gods,  but  efpecially  Apollo,  who  was 
called  NtoftEno;,  becaufe  the  fun  is  the  author  of  all  lights  ; 
for,  whatever  diftindlion  of  times  and  feafons  may  be  taken 
from  other  planets,  yet  they  are  all  owing  to  him,  as  the 
original  and  fountain  of  all  thofe  borrowed  rays,  which 
the  reft  have  only  by  participation  from  him. 

The  Jews,  as  fome  affirm,  reckoned  two  kinds  of  neo- 
menia,  or  new  moons  ;  the  firft  on  the  day  of  her  con- 
jundtion  with  the  fun  ;  the  fecond  on  that  of  her  appari¬ 
tion  or  phalis  ;  and  add,  that  they  celebrated  two  paff- 
overs,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  which  of  thefe  days 
itjhould  be  held  on.  F.  Hardouin,  on  the  contrary,  main¬ 
tains,  they  had  no  other  neomenia  but  that  of  the  moon’s 
conjunction  with  the  fun,  which  it  was  eafy  to  afcertain 
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by  aftronomical  calculation  ;  whereas  the  other  was  liable 
to  miftakes,  the  moon  fometimes  not  flowing  herlelf  till 
four  or  five  days  after  conjunction. 

NEOM'INAS,  a  river  of  Peru,  which  runs  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  lat.  4.  30.  N. 

NE'ON,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Greece,  in  the 
Phocide,  fituated  on  the  ridge  of  Parnaffus  called  Ti- 
thorea.  At  firft  a  mere  fort ;  it  was  a  confiderable  town 
in  the  time  of  Plutarch. 

NEO'NE,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Theffaly  : 
twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Zeiton. 

NEONTI'CHOS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the 
Eolide,  placed  by  Strabo  at  twenty  ftadia  from  Lariffa  ;  but 
Herodotus  places  it  at  the  diftance  of  thirty  ftadia  eaft  of 
that  town,  near  the  plain  of  Hermus.  The  appellation 
denotes  “  a  new-walled  town.” — Alfo,  a  town  of  Greece, 
in  the  Phocide.  Paufanias. — A  town  of  Thrace,  on  the 
Propontis. — A  town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Caria,  between 
Orthofia  and  Bargafta.  Ptolemy. 

NEOPA'TRA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Thef- 
faly  :  twenty  miles  weft  of  Zeiton. 

NE'OPHYTE,  /.’  [Gr.  from  veo;,  new,  and  <pw,  I  pro¬ 
duce;  i.e.  newly  born.]  One  regenerated  ;  a  convert;  one 
entered  into  a  new  Hate. — He  tells  thee  true,  my  noble 
neophyte;  my  little  grammaticafter,  he  does.  B.  donjon's 
Poetajler. — In  the  primitive  church,  a  new  Chriftian  ;  or 
a  heathen  newly  converted  to  the  faith. — In  effe&s  of 
grace,  which  exceed  far  the  effects  of  nature,  we  fee  St. 
Paul  makes  a  difference  between  thofe  he  calls  neophytes, 
that  is,  newly  grafted  into  Chriftianity ;  and  thofe  that 
are  brought  up  in  the  faith.  Bacon  on  the  Union  of  Laws. 
— The  term  is  llill  applied  to  the  converts  which  the  mif- 
fionaries  frequently  make  among  the  infidels. — The  Ja- 
ponefe  neophytes,  in  the  latter  end  of  thefixteenth  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  tlie  feventeenth  century,  are  faid  to  have  fhowti 
prodigies  of  courage  and  faith,  equal  to  any  known  in  the 
primitive  church.  Chambers. 

Neophytes  has  formerly  likewife  been  ufed  to  denote 
new  priefts,  or  thofe  firft  admitted  into  orders ;  and,  fome¬ 
times,  the  novices  in  monalleries. 

NE'OPHYTE,  adj.  Newly  entered  into  an  employment. 
—It  is  with  your  young  grammatical  courtier,  as  with 
your  neophyte  player,  a  thing  ufual  to  be  daunted  at  the 
firft  prefence  or  interview.  B.  Joufon's  Cyrith.  Bevels. 

NEOP'SCO  CREE'K,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which  runs 
into  the  Potomack  in  lat.  38.  40.  N.  Ion.  77.  19.  W. 

NE'OR.  See  Nore. 

NEOPTOL'EMUS,  a  king  of  Epirus,  fon  of  Achilles 
and  Deidamia,  called  Pyrrhus  from  the  yellow  colour  of 
his  hair.  He  was  carefully  educated  under  the  eye  of  his 
mother,  and  gave  early  proofs  of  his  valour.  After  the 
death  of  Achilles,  Calchas  declared  in  the  affembly  of 
the  Greeks,  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the 
afliftance  of  the  fon  of  the  deceafed  hero.  Immediately 
upon  this,  Ulyffes  and  Phcenix  were  commiflioned  to 
bring  Pyrrhus  to  the  war.  He  returned  with  them  with 
plealure,  and  received  the  name  of  Neoptolemus,  (new 
Jbldier,)  becaufe  he  had  come  late  to  the  field.  On  his 
arrival  before  Troy,  he  paid  a  vifit  to  the  tomb  of  his 
father,  and  wept  over  his  allies.  He  afterwards,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  authors,  accompanied  Ulyffes  to  Lemnos,  to 
engage  PhiloCletes  to  come  to  the  T rojan  war.  He  greatly 
iignalized  himfelf  during  the  remaining  time  of  the  liege, 
and  was  the  firft  who  entered  the  wooden  liorfe.  He 
was  inferior  to  none  of  the  Grecian  warriors  in  valour; 
and  Ulyffes  and  Neftor  alone  could  claim  a  fuperiority 
over  him  in  eloquence,  wifdom,  and  addrefs.  His  cruelty, 
however,  was  as  great  as  that  of  his  father.  Not  fatisfied 
with  breaking  down  the  gates  of  Priam’s  palace,  he  ex- 
ercifed  the  greateft  barbarity  upon  the  remains  of  his  fa¬ 
mily  5  and,  without  any  regard  to  the  fan&ity  of  the  place 
where  Priam  had  taken  refuge,  he  llaughtered  him  with¬ 
out  mercy ;  or,  according  to  others,  dragged  him  by  the 
hair  to  the  tomb  of  his  father,  where  he  facrificed  him, 
and  where  he  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  in  exulta-  ' 
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tion  through  the  ftreets  of  Troy,  fixed  on  the  point  of  a 
fpear.  He  alfo  facrificed  Aftyanax  to  his  fury,  and  im¬ 
molated  Polyxena  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  according  to 
thofe  who  deny  that  that  facrifice  was  voluntary.  When 
Troy  was  taken,  the  captives  were  divided  among  the 
conquerors  ;  and  Pyrrhus  had  for  his  fltare  Andromache 
the  widow  of  Heftor,  and  Helenus  the  fon  of  Priam. 
With  thefe  he  departed  for  Greece  ;  and  he  probably 
efcaped  deftru£lion  by  giving  credit  to  the  words  of  He- 
lenus,  who  foretold  him  that,  if  he  failed  with  the  reft  of 
the  Greeks,  his  voyage  would  be  attended  with  fatal  con- 
fequences,  and  perhaps  with  death.  This  induced  him 
to  take  a  different  courfe  from  the  reft  of  the  Greeks  ; 
and  he  travelled  over  the  greateft  part  of  Thrace,  where 
lie  had  a  fevere  encounter  with  Harpalyce,  the  daughter 
of  Harpalycus  king  of  Thrace,  who  with  manly  courage 
defended  her  father’s  kingdom,  and  defeated  the  attempt 
of  Neoptolemus. 

The  place  where  Neoptolemus  at  length  fixed  his  abode 
is  not  certainly  known.  Some  maintain  that  he  went  to 
Theflaly,  where  his  grandfather  ftill  reigned;  but  this  is 
confuted  by  others,  who  obferve,  perhaps  with  more  rea- 
fon,  that  he  went  to  Epirus,  where  he  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  new  kingdom,  becaufe  his  grandfather  Peleus 
had  been  deprived  of  his  fceptre  by  Acaftus  the  fon  of 
Pelias.  Neoptolemus  lived  with  Andromache  after  his 
arrival  in  Greece;  but  it  is  unknown  whether  he  treated 
her  as  a  lawful  wife,  or  a  concubine.  He  had  a  fon  by 
this  unfortunate  princefs,  called  Moloffus,and  two  others, 
if  we  rely  on  the  authority  of  Paufanias.  Befides  An¬ 
dromache,  he  married  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Mene- 
laus.  The  caufe  of  his  death  is  varioufly  related.  Me- 
nelaus,  before  the  Trojan  war,  had  promifed  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Hermione  to  Oreftes  ;  but  the  fervices  he  experienced 
from  the  valour  and  the  courage  of  Neoptolemus  during 
the  fiege  of  Troy,  induced  him  to  reward  his  merit  by 
making  him  his  fon-in-law.  The  nuptials  were  accord¬ 
ingly  celebrated  ;  but  Hermione  became  jealous  of  An¬ 
dromache  ;  and,  becaufe  (lie  had  no  children,  (lie  refolved 
to  deftroy  her  Trojan  rival,  who  feemed  to  fteal  away  the 
affections  of  their  common  hufband.  In  the  abl’ence  of 
Neoptolemus  at  Delphi,  Hermione  attempted  to  murder 
Andromache  ;  but  (lie  was  prevented  by  the  interference 
of  Peleus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  the  populace. 
When  (lie  faw  her  fchemes  defeated,  (lie  determined  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  herfelf,  to  avoid  the  reTentment  of 
Neoptolemus.  The  fudden  arrival  of  Oreftes  changed 
her  rel’olution,  and  fheconfented  to  elope  with  that  prince 
to  Sparta.  Oreftes,  at  the  fame  time,  to  revenge  and  to 
punifh  his  rival,  caufed  him  to  be  affallinated  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Delphi ;  and  he  was  murdered  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  by  Machareus  the  prieft,  or  by  the  hand  of  Oreftes 
himfelf,  according  to  Virgil,  Paterculus,  and  Hyginus. 
Some  fay  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  Delphians,  who 
had  been  bribed  by  the  prefents  of  Oreftes.  It  is  un¬ 
known  why  Neoptolemus  went  to  Delphi.  Some  fuppofe 
that  he  wifhed  to  confult  the  oracle  to  know  how  he 
might  have  children  by  the  barren  Hermione;  others 
fay,  that  he  went  thither  to  offer  the  fpoils  which  he  had 
obtained  during  the  Trojan  war,  to  appeafe  the  re  fen  t- 
ment  of  Apollo,  whom  he  had  provoked,  by  calling  him 
the  caufe  of  the  death  of  Achilles.  The  plunder  of  the 
rich  temple  of  Delphi,  if  we  believe  others,  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  journey  of  Neoptolemus ;  and  it  cannot  but  be 
obferved,  that  he  fullered  the  fame  death,  and  the  fame 
barbarities,  which  he  had  inflicted  in  the  Temple  of  Mi¬ 
nerva  upon  the  aged  Priam  and  his  wretched  family. 
From  this  circumftance,  the  ancients  have  made  ufe  of 
the  proverb  of  Ncoptu/cmic  revenge  when  a  perfon  had  buf¬ 
fered  the  fame  favage  treatment  which  others  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  hand.  The  Delphians  celebrated  a  fefti- 
val  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity  in  memory  of  that 
event.  JLcmpriere's  Clafjical  Did. 

NE'ORIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  large  country  of 
Afia,  near  Gedrofia,  almoft  deftitute  of  water.  The  in- 
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habitants  were  called  Neorilcc ;  and  it  was  ufual  among 
them  to  fufpend  their  dead  bodies  on  the  boughs  of  trees. 
Diod.  17. 

NE'OT’s  (St.),  a  town  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  Eng¬ 
land,  is  fituated  four  miles  from  Lelkeard,  and  226  weft 
from  London.  Its  name  was  derived  from  Neotus  (bro¬ 
ther  to  king  Alfred),  who  obtained  the  appellation  of 
faint,  and  was  buried  in  this  church:  a  monaftery  was 
founded  in  honour  of  him,  and  fubfifted  till  after  the 
conqueft,  when,  being  difpofleffed  of  its  lands,  it  fell  to 
decay,  and  only  its  name  has  defcended  to  the  prefent 
age.  All  remains  of  the  ancient  church  have  likewife 
been  long  fince  deftroyed  :  the  prefent  parifti-church, 
which  conlifts  of  a  nave  and  two  aides,  with  a  tower  at 
the  weft  end,  is  apparently  not  older  than  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  the  windows,  feventeen  in  number,  contain 
reprefentations,  in  painted  glafs,  of  fcripture-hiliory,  and 
of  the  events  recorded  in  the  legends  of  St.  Neot  and 
other  faints  ;  but  molt  of  the  window's  are  much  damaged, 
and  the  broken  panes  repaired  with  plain  glafs,  fo  that  in 
fome  inftances  the  defigns  can  hardly  be  traced.  The 
population  of  this  parifh,  according  to  the  return  in  the 
year  1811,  was  1041  perfons,  inhabiting  173  houfes. 

Near  the  town  are  two  monumental  (tones,  one  with  an 
infcription,  which  in  the  Continuation  of  Camden  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  bafe  of  a  crofs.  In  the  neighbourhood 
likew’ife  (lands  a  large  group  of  rocks,  32 -feet  high,  with 
a  (lone  under  them,  fuppofed  to  be  fhaped  like  a  cheefe, 
whence  the  pile  is  called  the  Wring  Cheefe.  On  a  plain 
adjoining,  are  three  circles  of  large  (tones,  of  different 
diameters,  but  in  the  fame  line,  which  Dr.  Borlafe  fup- 
pofes  to  be  druidical,  and  made  ufe  of  as  temples,  tri¬ 
bunals,  or  amphitheatres. 

NE'OT’s  (St.),  a  town  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  on 
the  Oufe,  with  a  weekly  market  on  Thurfday.  This  town 
was  originally  called  Ainnlphjbury,  from  Ainulph,  a  holy 
man  ;  but  changed  its  name  to  St.  Neot’s,  on  the  removal 
of  that  faint  from  St.  Neot’s  in  Cornwall:  in  honour  of 
whom  Alfric  turned  the  palace  of  earl  Elfrid  into  a  mo¬ 
naftery  for  black  monks.  The  monks  of  this  monaftery 
were  difperfed  by  the  Danes ;  but,  being  reftored  again 
by  earl  Leofric,  it  continued  a  priory  fubordinate  to  Ely 
till  after  the  conqueft,  when  the  religious  were  expelled 
a  fecond  time  by  Gilbert  de  Clare.  Lady  Roifa,  wife  to 
Richard,  the  earl’s  fon,  replenished  it,  however,  about  the 
year  1113,  and  granted  it,  along  with  the  manor,  to  the 
abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy.  On  the  diffolution  of  prio¬ 
ries,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  its  revenues  were  efti- 
mated  at  256I.  is.  3^d.  The  ruins  of  this  edifice,  now 
remaining,  are  very  inconfiderable. 

St.  Neot’s  confifts  of  a  large  market-place,  and  feveral 
refpeCtable  ftreets  interfeCting  each  other.  The  church  is 
a  very  beautiful  building,  in  the  pointed  ftyle  of  Henry 
VHth’s  reign.  At  the  weft  end  rifes  an  elegant  tow'er, 
150  feet  high.  The  windows  are  large,  and  bear  the 
remains  of  paintings  on  the  glafs.  In  a  chapel,  called 
Jefus  chapel,  lately  laid  open  to  the  church,  there  was 
formerly  a  monument,  fuppofed  to  have  once  contained 
the  relics  of  St.  Neot,  and  removed  hither  from  the  priory. 
This  town  contains,  according  to  the  population  returns 
of  1S11,  410  houfes,  and  1988  inhabitants.  The  market- 
day  is  Thurfday. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  and  connected  with 
the  town  by  a  large  handfome  (lone  bridge,  is  the  village 
of  Eynefbury,  which  was  the  feene  of  an  aCtion  between 
the  royalifts,  under  lord  Holland,  and  the  parliamentary 
forces,  in  1648.  The  church  here  has  a  feparate  tower 
on  its  fouth-eaft  (ide  ;  and  in  the  north  wall  of  .the  chancel 
is  a  (lone  coffin,  in  which  Saar  de  Quincy  is  (aid  to  have 
been  buried.  The  pariffi-regifter  records  a  curious  licence 
to  eat  flefti  on  days  not  permitted  by  the  ftatute.  Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  vii. 

NEOTER'IC,  f.  \neot ericas,  Lat.  from  the  Gr.  vso?,  new, 
or  nuTteo;,  more  recent.]  One  of  modern  times. — The 
ftudents*  in  divinity  fliould  apply  themfelves  in  the  rirft 
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place  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  next  the  councils  and 
ancient  fathers,  and  then  thefchoolmen  ;  excluding  thofe 
neotericks,  both  Jefuits  and  Puritans,  who  are  known  to 
be  meddlers  in  matters  of  ftate  and  monarchy.  The  King's 
Lett,  to  Vice-Ch.  of  Oxf.  1622. — We  are  not  to  be  guided 
either  by  the  mifreports  of  fome  ancients,  or  the  capricios 
of  one  or  two  neoterichs.  Grew. 

NEOTER'IC,  or  Neoterical,  adj.  Modern;  novel; 
late. — I  advife  you  not  to  negleft  old  authors ;  for,  though 
we  be  come  as  it  were  to  the  meridian  of  truth,  yet  there 
be  many  neoterical  commentators,  and  felf-conceited 
writers,  that  eclipfe  her  in  many  things,  and  go  from 
obfeurum  to  obfeurius.  Howell's  Lett. 

NEOT'TIA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Ophrys  and  Saty- 

RlUJ/f. 

NE'OU,  f.  The  African  name  of  a  tree,  found  by  Adan- 
fop  at  Senegal,  which  Juffieu  refers  to  the  Petrocarya  5 
fee  that  article. 

NEOU'NDAH,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Birmah,  on 
the  Irawaddy,  which  role  out  of  the  decay  of  Pagham,  to 
which  it  nearly  joins. 

NEOUNBENG'ZEICK,  a  town  of  Ava,  on  the  Ira- 
vvaddy:  fifteen  miles  north  of  Prome. 

NEP,  f.  [nepeta,  Lat.]  The  herb  catmint.  See  Neteta. 

• — The  dog,  when  he  is  ftomach-fick,  can  go  right  to  his 
proper  grals,  the  cat  to  her  nep,  the  goat  to  his  hemlock. 
Up.  Hall's  Sejeft  Thoughts. 

NE'PA,  J'.  the  Water-Scorpion;  in  entomology,  a 
genus  of  hemipterous  infefts.  Generic  characters — 
Snout  inflected,  antenna;  fliort;  wings  four,  crofs-com- 
plicate,  coriaceous  on  the  upper  part ;  fore-feet  cheliform, 
or  refembling  the  claws  of  a  crab,  the  reft  formed  for 
walking. 

This  genus  is  aquatic,  inhabiting  ftagnant  waters,  and 
preying  on  the  fmaller  water-infe&s,  &c.  They  dw'ell  in 
the  water,  both  in  the  ftate  of  larva  and  chryfalids  :  the 
eggs  are  alfo  depofited  in  that  element;  they  are  of  an 
oblong  fhape,  and  have  at  one  extremity  two  or  more 
vibrifeas,  the  only  part  of  them  which  is  feen,  the  reft 
being  funk  and  concealed  in  the  ftalk  of  a  bulrulh,  or 
other  water-plant.  Thefe  plants  may  be  removed,  and 
placed  in  water  near  the  naturalift,  who  may  thus  have 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  them  hatched  and  coming  forth 
animated  larvae  immediately  under  his  eye.  The  water- 
fcorpions,  when  thus  excluded  from  the  eggs,  remain  for 
fome  time  in  the  ftate  of  worms,  in  the  place  of  their 
nativity.  When  they  arrive  at  their  full  fize,  and  are 
snetamorphofed  into  complete  infefts,  they  are  from  one 
to  three  inches  in  length,  and  nearly  half  as  broad.  The 
antennae  appear  in  the  ufual  place  of  the  fore  legs;  they 
are  armed  with  a  forceps,  well  adapted  to  the  rapacious 
purpofes  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  nepae  are  of  all 
animals  the  moft  tyrannical ;  they  deftroy,  like  wolves 
among  fheep,  twenty  times  as  many  as  their  hunger  re¬ 
quires.  If  one  of  them  is  placed  in  a  bafon  of  water  with 
thirty  or  forty  worms  of  the  libellula  tribe,  each  as  large 
as  itfelf,  it  will  deftroy  them  all  in  a  very  ftiort  fpace, 
getting  on  their  backs,  and  piercing  them  through  the 
body  with  its  roftrum.  Thefe  animals,  though  they  live 
upon  the  water  by  day,  are  capable  of  taking  long  flights 
from  one  pool  to  another  in  quell  of  food:  this  they  are 
probably  often  obliged  to  attempt,  from  the  fiercenefs  of 
their  manners,  by  which  the  infetts  in  their  vicinity  mull 
be  foon  deftroyed.  Though  fo  formidable  to  other  crea¬ 
tures,  they  are  neverthelefs  haunted  by  a  little  loufe, 
which  probably  repays  the  injuries  which  the  water- 
fcorpion  fo  frequently  commits  upon  others. 

There  are  fourteen  fpecies  included  in  this  genus, 
which  are  divided  into  feftions,  according  as  they  have 
no  lip,  or  a  fliort  lip,  or  one  that  is  projecting  and  round. 
Three  of  the  fpecies  are  common  in  this  country. 

I.  Antennae  palmate,  and  without  lip. 

x.  Nepa  grandis:  chefnut-brown,  variegated  with  yel¬ 
low.  This  infeCl,  which  very  far  furpafles  in  fize  all  the 
Vol.  XVI.  No.  1148. 
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European  animals  of  the  genus,  is  a  native  of  Surinam  and 
other  parts  of  South- America,  often  meafuring  more  than 
three  inches  in  length.  Its  colour  is  a  dull  yellowilh 
brown,  with  a  few  darker-yellow  fhades  or  variegations  -. 
the  under-wings  are  of  a  femi-tranfparent  white  colour, 
and  the  abdomen  is  terminated  by  a  ftiort  tubular  procefs. 
Madame  Merian  reprefents  this  fpecies,  in  her  Surinam 
Infefts,  as  preying  on  tadpoles  and  young  frogs.  It  is  re- 
prefented,  of  the  natural  fize,  on  the  annexed  Engraving, 
at  fig.  1 . 

2.  Nepa  annulata :  tail  unarmed,  roundifti,  pale  brown  ; 
fore-ftianks  pale,  and  annulate  with  brown.  It  is  found 
in  Coromandel. 

3.  Nepa  ruftica:. tail  unarmed,  brown;  the  lateral  and 
hind-margin  of  the  thorax,  and  fore-margin  of  the  upper 
wings  whitilh.  This  is  likewife  found  in  Coromandel. 

4.  Nepafufca:  tail  ending  in  two  briftles  ;  fcutel  rug¬ 
ged  ;  wing  fnowy.  It  inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies.  The 
body  of  this  fpecies  is  brown;  and  the  tail  is  as  long  as 
the  body. 

5.  Nepa  grofla:  tail  ending  in  two  briftles,  longer  than 
the  body;  body  ovate.  It  inhabits  Tranquebar. 

6.  Nepa  cinerea,  the  common  water-fcorpion  :  tail  end¬ 
ing  in  two  briftles,  half  as  long  as  the  body  ;  body  ovate 
and  brown.  It  inhabits  this  country,  and  many  parts  of 
Europe,  chiefly  on  ftagnant  waters,  meafuring  about  an  inch 
in  length,  and  appearing,  when  the  wings  are  clofed,  of  a 
dull  brownifti  colour ;  but  when  the  wings  are  expanded  the 
body  above  appears  of  a  bright  red  colour,  with  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  band  down  the  middle ;  and  the  lower  wings,  which 
are  of  a  tranfparent  white,  are  decorated  with  red  veins; 
from  the  tail  proceeds  a  tubular  bifid  procefs  or  ftyle, 
nearly  of  the  length  of  the  body,  and  which  appears  fingie 
on  a  general  view,  the  two  valves  of  which  it  confifts 
being  generally  applied  clofe  to  each  other  throughout 
their  length.  The  animal  is  flow  of  motion,  and  is  often 
found  creeping  about  the  ihallow  parts  of  ponds.  In 
May,  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  favourable,  it  depofits 
its  eggs  on  the  foft  furface  of  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water.  They  are  of  a  lingular  Ihape,  refembling  fome 
of  the  crowned  feeds,  having  an  oval  body,  and  an  upper 
part  furrounded  by  feven  radiating  procefles  or  curved 
fpines;  the  young,  when  firft  hatched,  are  not  more  than 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  This  infeCl  flies  only 
by  night,  when  it  wanders  about  the  fields  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  its  native  waters.  The  larvae  and  pupae 
differ  in  appearance  from  the  complete  infeCt  in  having 
only  the  rudiments  of  wings,  and  being  of  a  paler  or 
yellower  colour. 

The  nervous  fyftem  of  this  infeCt  confifts  of  three  gan¬ 
glia.  The  firft,  which  fupplies  the  place  of  the  brain,  is 
fituated  in  the  head  :  it  is  formed  of  two  approximated 
lobes,  which  are  pyriform,  and  touch  each  other  at  their 
bafe.  Their  fummits  are  direded  obliquely  forward  to¬ 
wards  the  eyes,  in  which  they  terminate,  and  thus  anfwer 
to  the  optic  nerves  by  their  anterior  extremities.  The 
middle  and  anterior  part  of  thefe  lobes  alfo  produce  fome 
filaments  for  the  parts  of  the  mouth.  Pofteriorly,  the 
brain  detaches  two  cords,  which  embrace  the  cefophagus 
as  they  pafs  below  it.  They  unite  at  the  origin  of  the 
breaft  in  a  tetragonal  ganglion :  each  of  the  angles  of 
which  produces  or  receives  feveral  nerves.  The  anterior 
receives  the  two  cords  which  come  from  the  brain ;  the 
pofterior,  the  two  which  are  the  continuation  of  the 
medullary  cord.  Each  lateral  angle  produces  a  fafciculus, 
compofed  of  four  nerves,  which  aredire&ed  to  the  mufcles 
of  the  breaft  and  anterior  feet:  one  of  them  enters  the 
cavity  of  the  coxa.  The  two  nerves  produced  by  the 
pofterior  angle  of  the  fecond  ganglion  proceed  in  a  parallel 
direction  backward.  Having  arrived  in  the  breaft  above 
the  horny  appendix,  to  which  the  mufcles  of  the  coxae  of 
the  intermediate  and  pofterior  feet  are  attached,  they 
fwell  into  a  large  round  ganglion,  confiderably  more 
voluminous  than  the  brain.  A  vaft  number  of  nerves 
are  detached  from  the  edges  of  this  ganglion,  like  folar 
S  T  rays. 
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rays.  The  two  moll  remarkable  filaments  are  exceedingly 
long  and  (lender  :  they  extend  from  the  bread  nearly  as 
far  as  the  anus  :  they  terminate  by  three  minute  branches 
in  the  parts  of  generation  of  the  male,  fu  mi  (lung,  at  the 
fame  time,  fome  filaments  to  the  adjacent  parts.  All  the 
other  filaments,  which  proceed  from  this  third  and' lad 
ganglion,  are  dedined  to  themufcles.  We  can  very  plainly 
diffinguiih  thofe  that  belong  to  the  middle  and  inter¬ 
mediate  feet,  as  they  are  fomevvhat  larger  than  the  others. 
This  infeft  is  (hown  at  fig.  2.  and  with  the  wings  clofed 
at  fig.  3. 

7.  Nepa  maculata,  the  fpotted  water-fcorpion  :  tail 
ending  in  two  bridles;  body  black;  thorax  and  fcutel 
fpotted  with  ferruginous.  This  is  found  in  the  Ead- 
Indies,  and  is  about  half  the  fize  of  the  preceding. 

II.  Ranatra.  Antennas  palmate ;  lip  very  fhort,  and  widely 
emarginate. 

8.  Nepa  filiformis  :  tail  ending  in  two  bridles,  (horter 
than  the  body;  body  linear;  legs  tedaceous  ;  the  thighs 
are  annulate,  and  of  a  cinereous  colour.  It  inhabits 
Tranquebar. 

9.  Nepa  linearis  :  tail  ending  in  two  bridles,  as  long  as 
the  body;  thorax  brown  ;  fore-fltanks  with  a  fpine  down 
the  middle.  The  infefts  of  this  fpecies  have  a  liighly- 
fingular  afpeft,  bearing  a  didant  refemblance  to  fome 
fmaller  infers  of  the  genera  Mantis  and  Phafma.  It 
is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  from  the  tip  of  the 
fnout  to  the  beginning  of  the  abdominal  dyle  or  procefs, 
which  is  itfelf  of  equal  length  to  the  former  part;  and 
the  whole  animal  is  extremely  (lender  in  proportion  to 
its  length.  The  legs  alfo  are  long  and  (lender;  and  the 
chelae,  or  fore-legs,  much  longer  in  proportion  than  thofe 
of  the  preceding  fpecies.  The  colour  of  the  animal  is 
dull  yellowifli  brown,  the  back,  when  the  wings  are  ex¬ 
panded,  appearing  of  a  brownifh  red,  and  the  under  wings 
white  and  tranfparent.  It  inhabits  the  larger  kind  of 
dagnant  waters,  frequenting  the  fhallower  parts  during 
the  middle  of  the  day,  when  it  may  be  obferved  to  prey 
on  the  fmaller  water-infefts,  &c.  Its  motions  are  fingular ; 
often  linking  out  all  its  legs  in  a  kind  of  darting  manner 
at  intervals,  and  continuing  this  exercife  for  a  conliderable 
time.  The  eggs  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  N.  cinerea, 
of  an  oval  (liape,  and  furnifhed  with  two  precedes  or 
bridles  divaricating' from  the  top  of  each. 

10.  Nepa  elongata :  tail  ending  in  two  bridles,  flat,  and 
longer  than  the  body;  body  linear;  thorax  tedaceous, 
with  a  brown  dorfal  line.  It  inhabits  Tranquebar. 

III.  Naucoris.  Lip  projecting,  and  rounded. 

11.  Nepa  cimicoides  :  abdomen  ferrate  at  the  edge  5 
head  and  thorax  varied  with  yellow  and  brown.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  bears  a  refemblance  to  the  genus  which  precedes  and 
follows  it  in  the  fydematic  arrangement:  (fee  vol.  vi. 
p.  833.)  It  is  allied  to  the  Notonefta  by  having  the 
hind  legs  formed  for  fwimming  brilkly,  and  furnilhed 
with  an  edging  of  hairs  on  the  inner  fide  :  it  alfo  bears  a 
refemblance  to  the  generality  of  the  Cimices,  or  bugs,  in 
its  broadly-ovate  (liape.  The  thorax  and  upper  wings 
are  pale  brown;  the  lower  wings  tranfparent  white;  and 
the  back,  which  appears  only  when  the  wings  are  ex¬ 
panded,  is  of  a  fine  bluilh  black :  the  fides  of  the  abdomen 
are  ferrated :  the  under  furface  is  of  a  pale  j'ellowilh 
brown,  with  blue-green  thorax  :  the  fore-feet,  or  chelae, 
are  very  (hort,  and  the  abdomen  is  deftitute  of  any  length¬ 
ened  procefs.  This  infeft  is  delineated  at  fig.  4.  and 
with  the  wings  clofed  at  fig.  5.  where  the  refemblance  to 
a  bug  is  very  manifeft. 

12.  Nepa  aeltivalis  :  abdomen  ferrate  at  the  edge  ;  head 
and  thorax  white.  It  inhabits  France,  and  is  about  half 
the  fize  of  the  preceding. 

13.  Nepa  nepaeformis :  edge  of  the  abdomen  entire. 
Inhabits  the  South-American  iflands. 

14.  Nepa  curfitans ;  abdomen  black,  the  edge  entire; 
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all  the  legs  formed  for  running.  It  is  a  very  fmall  infeft, 
and  is  found  at  Kiel. 

NE'PA,  or  Nepe,  a  name  "by  which  the  fign  or  con- 
(lellation  Scorpio  is  fometimes  called. 

NEPAU'L,  Nepal,  or  Napaul,  a  kingdom  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  confiding  of  an  extenfive  plain  in  a  valley,  en- 
clofed  in  the  great  range  of  fecondary  mountains,  which 
branch  out  towards  the  fouth  and  wed  from  the  gigantic 
ridge  of  Himalaya  and  the  lofty  regions  of  Tartary.  On 
the  eadern  fide,  thepofleflionsoftheGhoorkhali,  or  prelent 
reigning  family,  are  bounded  by  Bochtan,  or  the  country 
of  the  Deb  Rajah ;  to  the  fouth-eafl  they  touch  upon  our 
diflrifts  of  Rungamutty  and  Coochbehar;  on  the  north- 
ead  they  are  divided  from  Thibet  by  the  alpine  ridge  in 
which  the  pafliss  of  Phullak  and  Kooti  are  fituated.  To 
the  fouthward  the  Nepaul  territories  are  bounded  by  the 
purgunnahs  of  Durbungah,  Tirhoot,  and  Ghemparum. 
To  the  fouth-vved  is  Bulrampore  of  Goruckpore,  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  which  is  the  tributary  principality  of  Bootwal, 
To  the  wedward,  the  Nepaul  borders  touch  on  various 
parts  of  Oude;  and  to  the  north-wed  are  divided  from 
various  didrifts  of  Rohilcund  by  the  Almorah  hills.  To 
the  north-wed  they  are  bounded  by  the  dominions  of 
the  rajahs  of  Serinugur  and  Siremor,  and  by  parts  of 
Thibet;  all  of  them  fituated  beyond  the  fnowy  ridge  of 
Himmaleh.  While  the  Nepaul  territories  include  between 
their  eadern  and  wedern  limits,  as  is  feen  in  major  Ren- 
nell’s  map,  no  lefs  a  fpace  than  twelve  geographical  de¬ 
grees,  they  extend  only  two  degrees  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  for  the  mod  part  exhibit  a  flip  of  even  lefs  than 
a  degree  in  breadth.  The  extenfive  plain  of  Nepaul, 
fituated  north-ead  of  Patna,  at  the  didance  of  ten  or 
eleven  days’  journey  from  that  city,  refembles  an  amphi¬ 
theatre  covered  with  populous  towns  and  villages :  the 
circumference  of  the  plain  is  (aid  to  be  about  200  miles, 
fomewhat  irregular,  and  furrounded  by  hills  on  all  fides, 
fo  that  no  perfon  can  enter  or  come  out  of  it  without 
pafling  the  mountains.  There  are  three  principal  cities 
in  this  plain,  each  of  which  was  the  capital  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom;  viz.  Khatmandu,  now  confidered  as 
the  chief  capital,  (fee  vol.  xi.  p.701.)  Pattan,  (which 
fee;)  and  Bhatcong.  Befides  thefe  three  principal  cities, 
there  are  many  other  large  and  lefs  confiderable  towns  or 
fortrefles,  one  of  which  is  Timi,  and  another  Cipoli,  each 
of  which  contains  about  8000  houfesy  and  is  very  popu¬ 
lous.  See  alfo  Khirtipoor.  All  thefe  towns,  both  great 
and  fmall,  are  well  built  of  brick;  the  houfes  three  or 
four  dories  high,  with  doors  and  windows  of  wood  ;  the 
flreets  are  paved  with  brick  or  done,  having  a  declivity  for 
carrying  off  the  water ;  and  in  almod  every  dreet  there 
are  good  wells  of  done,  from  which  the  water  pafles 
through  feveral  done-canals  for  the  public  benefit.  In 
every  town  there  are  fquare  virandas,  called  Pali,  well 
built,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  and  the  public ; 
and  there  are  many  of  thefe  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  for  public  ufe.  On  the  outfide  of  the  great 
towns  are  fmall  fquare  refervoirs  of  water,  faced  with 
brick,  with  a  good  road  to  waik  upon,  and  a  large  flight 
of  deps  for  the  convenience  of  thofe  who  choofe  to  bathe. 
The  mod  northerly  part  of  Nepaul  fcarcely  lies  in  a 
higher  parallel  of  latitude  than  27^;  and  yet  this  valley 
enjoys,  in  certain  refpefts,  the  climate  of  fome  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  Snow,  during  winter,  is  lprinkled 
on  the  tops  of  the  furrounding  mountains  lor  leveral  days, 
and  it  fometimes  falls  in  the  valley  below;  and  in  this 
feafon  a  hoar-frod  commonly  covers  the  ground,  and  the 
danding  water  of  the  pools  and  tanks  freezes,  but  the 
rivers  are  never  frozen.  Nepaul  feems  to  owe  its  favour¬ 
able  climate  to  its  great  elevation  ;  its  height  above  the 
level  of  the  fea,  as  indicated  by  the  barometer,  not  being 
lefs  than  4000  feet :  the  mean  temperature,  during  Kirk¬ 
patrick’s  relidence  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1792, 
being,  for  a  fmall  interval  of  eight  day's,  67°.  The  feafons 
are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Upper  Hindooltan.  The 
4.  rain 
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rain  commences  a  little  earlier,  and  fets  in  from  the  fouth- 
eall  quarter:  it  is  ufually  very  copious,  and  ends  towards 
the  middle  of  Oftober,  arid  at  this  time  the  rivers  are 
very  fubjeft  to  overflow'  their  banks.  On  the  Tides  of  the 
mountains  there  is  a  confiderable  variety  of  temperature; 
and  in  three  or  four  days  the  traveller  may  exchange,  by 
moving  from  Noakote  to  Khenoo,  the  heat  of  Bengal  for 
the  cold  of  Rufiia.  The  falubrity  of  the  more  elevated 
fummits  is  indicated  by  the  afpeft  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  guttural  tumours,  fimilar  to  the  goiters  of  the  Alps, 
and  called  in  Hindooftan  ghaigha,  and  in  Nepaul  gunoo, 
to  which  the  inhabitants  are  fubjeft,  are  afcribed  by  many 
of  them  to  the  imagination  of  their  pregnant  women, 
who  conftantly  fee  the  protuberant  pouches  of  monkeys, 
with  which  part  of  the  country  abounds,  and  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  prevalent  fuperftition,  it  w'ould  be  an  aft  of 
the  greateft  impiety  to  dislodge. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  Nepaul  contained  gold 
mines;  but,  although  this  is  not  the  cafe,  it  produces 
almoft  every  other  metal ;  its  iron  is  admirable ;  but  copper 
fcarce  and  dear.  Near  Ghoorka  there  is  faid  to  be  a  con¬ 
fiderable  mafs  of  rock-cryftal ;  and  limellone,  as  well  as 
Hate,  abounds  every-where.  However,  here  are  no  lime¬ 
kilns  ;  and  the  cement  employed  is  mud,  which  is  preferred 
for  their  buildings.  The  cattle,  generally  fpeaking,  are 
not  much  fuperior  to  thofe  commonly  met  with  in  Bengal 
and  the  upper  provinces.  The  honey  is  excellent;  but 
the  vegetables  are  of  the  word  kind.  A  lpecies  of  yam, 
called  tooral,  and  a  kind  of  wild  afparagus,  denominated 
Jturaila,  form  a  conliderable  part  of  the  fubfiftence  of  the 
poor. 

The  inhabitants  confift  principally  of  the  two  fuperior 
claffes  of  Hindoos,  and  of  a  race  called  the  Neivars,  who 
are  probably  of  Tartar  or  Chinefe  origin.  The  former 
are  generally  difperfed  ;  but  the  latter  are  confined  almoft 
entirely  to  the  valley  of  Nepaul  Proper.  The  DJienwars 
and  M/ianjees  are  the  hufbandmen  and  fifliersof  the  weftern 
diftrift;  and  the  Blwotias  occupy,  generally  fpeaking,  fuch 
parts  of  the  Kucha  as  are  included  in  the  Nepaul  territo¬ 
ries.  The  Bhanras  are  a  fort  of  feparatifts  from  the 
Bhootias,  and  are  fuppofed  to  amount  to  about  5000. 
They  Ihave  their  heads,  like  the  Bhootias;  obferve  many 
of  the  religious  rites,  as  well  as  civil  cuftoms,  of  thefe 
idolaters,  in  a  dialeft  of  wliofe  language  they  are  faid  to 
preferve  their  facred  writings.  The  total  population  is 
cftimated  at  about  half  a  million. 

As  Nepaul  has  been  governed  for  many  centuries  paft 
by  Rajapoot  princes,  and  as  Hindoos  in  their  various 
claiTes  have  conftituted  their  chief  population,  it  is  natural 
to  expeft  that  a  general  refemblance  fliould  fublift,  with 
regard  to  cuftoms  and  manners,  between  this  portion  of 
its  inhabitants  and  the  kindred  lefts  eftablilhed  in  the 
adjacent  countries.  The  differences  are  flighter  than 
might  be  expefted,  when  it  is  confidered  that  Nepaul  is 
the  only  Hindoo  country  that  has  never  been  difturbed 
by  any  Muflulman  power.  The  Hindoos,  however,  and 
the  Newars,  differ  very  confiderably  :  the  latter  are  rarely 
employed  in  their  armies;  their  occupations  are  agricul¬ 
ture,  arts,  and  manufaftures;  they  are  capable  of  great 
labour,  and  evince  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  Ikill  in 
their  mechanical  operations.  They  are,  in  general,  of 
middle  fize,  with  broad  flioiilders  and  chefts,  very  flout 
limbs,  round  and  rather  flat  faces,  fmall  eyes,  low  and 
fomewhat  fpreading  nofes,  and  open  cheerful  counte¬ 
nances.  At  Bhatgong  feme  of  the  women  have  a  florid 
tint  upon  their  cheeks ;  but,  for  the  moft  part,  their  com¬ 
plexion,  like  that  of  the  men,  is  between  a  fallow  and  a 
copper-colour.  The  Newar  women  (like  the  Nairs)  have 
as  many  hulbands  as  they  pleafe,  being  allowed  to  divorce 
them  often  on  the  flighteft  pretences. 

In  a  work  lately  publilhed,  called  “  Sketches  in  India, 
written  in  1811-14,”  we  meet  with  an  account  of  a  very 
lingular  clafs  of  people,  in  the  hilly  part  of  the  country, 
which  does  notfeem  to  be  included  under  any  of  the  de¬ 
nominations  we  have  given  from  other  authorities,  “  The 
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moft  extraordinary  objefts  I  witneffed  in  thefe  mountains 
(fays  the  author)  were  the  Troglodytes,  or  dwellers  in 
caves,  with  the  natural  excavations  in  which  they  refided. 
Often  while  in  the  midft  of  lavage  nature,  and  furrounded 
by  nearly  inacceffible  mountains,  have  1  been  aftonifhed 
by  the  appearance  of  thefe  people,  who,  creeping  from 
their  holes,  with  fmall  ladders  of  ropes  delcend  and  mount 
with  rapidity  the  moft  dangerous  precipices.  I  had  feverr.l 
times  the  curiofity  to  enter  thefe  fingulardwellings, formed 
and  fafhioned  in  the  hard  rock.  In  feme  I  could  ftand 
upright,  and  take  four  or  five  fteps  each  way.  The  gene¬ 
rality,  however,  were  very  fmall,  and  but  miferably  fup- 
plied  the  convenience  of  a  hut.  I  found  their  inhabitants 
invariably  civil.  They  are,  I  furmife,  of  the  ancient  Gym- 
nofophifts,  or  naked  wanderers  :  not  that  all  of  them  par¬ 
took  of  this  diftinftion,  but  that  the  generality  bore  a 
ftrong  refemblance  to  this  feft,  of  which  the  members  are 
met  with  oftener  in  the  northern  parts  of  India  than  elfe- 
where.  The  natives  will,  however,  affure  you,  that  con¬ 
fiderably  farther  in  the  interior  they  exift  totally  uncivi¬ 
lized  ;  and,  without  entertaining  the  remoteft  idea  of  a. 
God  or  a  future  ftate,  alternately  live  in  trees  or  caves, 
crawl  as  beafts,  and  feed  on  roots  and  other  fpontaneous 
produftions  of  the  earth.  But,  if  the  human  fpecies  exift 
at  all  in  fo  degraded  a  ftate,  (and  I  think  it  very  doubtful,) 
it  furely  cannot  be  in  Thibet  ;  or  at  leaft  if  the  remainder 
is  in  any  way  fnnilar  to  the  parts  through  which  my  friend 
and  myfelf  travelled  :  for,  even  in  the  midft  of  the  fecond 
range  of  mountains  into  which  we  penetrated,  large  vil¬ 
lages  were  frequent,  and  every  thing  befpoke  civilization, 
if  not  much  refinement.  The  file  of  the  beautiful  women 
born  in  thefe  hills  forms  a  lucrative  trade  to  their  relations 
and  friends.  Of  matchlefsfymmetryof  body  and  regularity 
of  features,  their  countenances  in  clearnefs  and  delicacy 
rival  thofe  of  Europeans.  A  hundred  and  fome  eighty 
rupees  will  purchafe  a  fine  girl  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  juft 
riling  to  maturity.  Such  have  I  often  feen  both  bought 
and  fold,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  company’s  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  the  jealous  reftriftions  impofed  on  their  traffic 
are  eafily  eluded  by  the  joy  of  the  (lave  to  efcape  from  a 
ftate  of  ftarvation  and  the  bittereft  diftrefs,  to  the  comforts, 
kind  treatment,  and  luperfluities,  attendant  on  European 
proteftion.” 

The  popular  religion  of  Nepaul  differs  in  no  refpeft 
from  the  Hindooifm  eftablifhed  in  Bengal,  except  fo  far 
as  the  fecluded  nature  of  the  country  may  have  tended 
to  preferve  it  in  a  ftate  of  greater  purity.  Father  Giufeppe 
fays,  that  the  religion  of  Nepaul  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  one 
ancient,  profefled  by  many  people  who  call  themfelves 
BaryeJus;  thefe  pluck  out  all  the  hair  from  their  heads; 
their  drefs  is  of  coarfe  red  woollen  cloth,  and  they  wear 
a  cap  of  the  feme;  they  are  confidered  as  people  of  the 
religious  order;  and  they  are  prohibited  by  their  rel^ion 
from  marrying,  as  it  is  with  the  lamas  of  Thibet,  from 
which  country  their  religion  was  originally  brought;  but 
in  Nepaul  they  do  not  obferve  this  rule,  except  at  their 
own  difcretion.  They  have  large  monafteries,  in  which 
each  has  a  feparate  apartment ;  they  alfo  obferve  particular 
feftivals,  the  principal  of  which  they  call  Yatra,  which 
continues  a  month,  or  longer,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  king. 
The  ceremony  conlifts  in  drawing  an  idol,  called  Baghero, 
in  a  large  and  richly-ornamented  car,  covered  with  gilt 
copper ;  round  the  idol  ftand  the  king  and  the  principal 
Baryefus;  and  thus  the  vehicle  is  drawn  almoft  every  day 
through  fome  one  of  the  ftreets  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
run  about  beating  and  playing  upon  every  kind  of  in- 
ftrument  their  country  affords,  which  makes  an  incon¬ 
ceivable  noife.  The  other  religion,  which  is  the  moft 
common  of  the  two,  is  that  of  the  Brahmins,  or  Hin- 
dooilm,  as  already  ftated. 

The  government  of  Nepaul  is  defpotic.  The  choutra' 
is  the  prime  minifter  of  the  rajah,  to  whom  he  is  invariably 
a-kin.  He  tranfefts  the  bufinefs  of  the  country;  and  for 
his  fervices  he  has,  befides  his  jaghires,  eight  annas  on 
every  kaitli  or  rice-plantation  throughout  the  country; 

and! 
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and  thefe  kaiths  are  fubjefi  to  various  other  impofitions. 
The  law,  and  the  adminiftration  of  it,  are  in  an  equally- 
imperfeft  ftate.  The  trade  of  Nepaul  needs  better  regu¬ 
lations;  in  order  to  render  it  'more  extenfive.  Some  of 
the  reftraints  by  which  it  was  fhackled  were  removed  by 
a  treaty  concluded  with  the  Eaft-lndia  Company  in  1792  ; 
but  it  Itill  languilhes  under  feveral  impolitic  reftriftions. 
The  exports  of  Nepaul  are — elephants,  elephants’  teeth, 
rice,  timber,  hides,  ginger,  terra  japonica,  turmeric,  wax, 
honey,  re  fin,  fruit,  pepper,  fpices,  ghee,  lamp-oil,  and 
cotton.  The  duties  on  articles  palling  between  Thibet 
and  Nepaul  are  enormous.  The  company  import  into 
Nepaul  woollen  goods,  chintzes,  drawls,  raw  filk,  gold 
and  lilver  lace,  carpets,  cutlery,  cloves,  fandal-wood,  alum, 
quickfdver,  dyeing  woods,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  foap,  tobacco, 
coral,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  Newars,  already  mentioned,  are 
almoft  the  only  artifans:  their  cloths  are  coarfe ;  but  in 
iron,  copper,  and  brafs,  and  alfo  in  carpentry,  they  work 
well :  they  export  fome  of  their  brazen  articles  to  the 
foil th ward ;  and  their  cutlery  is  not  contemptible.  They 
gild  extremely  well ;  call  bells  of  a  large  fize  ;  make  paper, 
diftil  Spirits,  and  prepare  fermented  liquors.  The  filver 
brought  into  Nepaul  by  way  of  Thibet  muft  be  carried 
to  the  mint,  as  no  lilver  is  allowed  to  pafs  into  Hindooftan  ; 
in  exchange  for  his  filver,  the  merchant  receives  rupees, 
lofing  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  by  the  tranfa&ion;  4  per 
cent,  on  account  of  coinage,  and  8  per  cent,  for  alloy. 
Gold  has  ufually  been  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  fiippofed  to  be  rich.  Their  artillery  is 
contemptible.  Their  troops  are  armed  with  matchlocks, 
and  bows  and  arrows.  The  regular  force  confifts  of  from 
fifty  to  fixty  companies,  each  containing  140  fire-locks; 
but  their  dilcipline  is  very  lax.  They  are,  however,  as 
colonel  Kirkpatrick  fays,  brave,  and  capable  of  fuftaining 
great  hardfhips. 

The  pundits  of  Nepaul  are  not  inferior  to  their  brethren 
in  fuch  branches  of  fcience  as  are  cultivated  in  Hindooftan. 
Aftronomy,  in  connexion  with  judicial  aftrology,  is  faid 
to  be  their  favourite  ftudy.  In  the  valley  of  Nepaul,  and 
particularly  at  Bhatgong,  which  is  reprefented  as  the 
Benares  of  the  Ghoorkali  territory,  a  fingle  private  library 
contains  1 5,000  volumes.  The  Shanfcrit  is  confiderably 
cultivated  by  the  Nepaul  pundits;  and,  befides,  there  are 
eight  vernacular  languages  fpoken  within  the  dominions 
of  that  kingdom.  Befides  his  own  immediate  eftates, 
there  is  hardly  any  divifion  of  the  Ghoorkali  conquefts, 
in  which  the  prince  has  not  appropriated  a  fhare  to  him- 
felf.  Some  of  thefe  eftates  are  cultivated  by  hutbandmen, 
with  whom  he  equally  divides  the  produce;  others  are 
managed  by  agents  of  his  own,  and  tilled  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  lrCffbandmen,  who  are  obliged  to  dedicate  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  days  in  the  year  to  his  fervice  ;  and  others 
are  farmed  out.  Many  of  the  kaith-lands  yield  three 
liarvefts;  one  of  wheat,  one  of  rice,  and  one  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  vegetable  called  tori.  The  fugar-cane  is  alfo  cul¬ 
tivated  in  thefe  lands.  In  the  generality  of  them,  land 
is  reckoned  to  yield  from  twenty  to  thirty  fold ;  in  fertility 
not  much  exceeding  that  of  the  belt  arable  land  in  this 
ifiand.  The  plough  is  fcarcely  known  among  the  Newars  ; 
the  prejudice  againft  the  ufe  of  it  originating  in  their 
reverence  for  the  bullock,  which  they  never  approach  but 
in  the  form  of  adoration.  The  expenfes  of  the  military 
eftablifhment  are  for  the  moft  part  difcharged  by  aflign- 
ments  of  land ;  though,  in  fome  inftances,  the  loldier 
receives  his  pay  either  from  the  treafury  or  the  granary. 

The  kingdom  of  Nepaul  is  thought  to  be  very  ancient ; 
becaufe  it  has  always  preferved  its  peculiar  language  and 
independence;  but  the  caufe  of  its  ruin  has  been  the  dif- 
fention  which  fubfifts  among  its  three  kings.  At  length 
the  king  of  Gorcha,  taking  advantage  of  dilfentions  which 
prevailed  among  the  other  kings  of  Nepaul,  attached  to 
liis  party  many  mountain-chiefs,  and,  having  poflefled 
himfelf  of  the  mountains  which  furround  the  plain  of 
Nepaul,  defcended  into  the  flat  country;  but,  failing  to 
fubduc  it  by  force  of  arms,  he  hoped  to  cffeit  his  purpofe 
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by  caufing  a  famine.  Not  fucceeding  in  this  barbarous 
mode  of  conqueft,  he  fomented  divifions  among  the  nobles 
of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Nepaul,  and  he  gained  over  to 
his  party  fome  of  the  principal  of  thefe,  for  which  purpofe 
he  had  about  2000  Brahmins  in  his  fervice.  He  then 
laid  fiege  to  Khirtipoor,  aftrongtown,  confiding  of  about 
8000  houfes,  about  a  league  from  Khatmandu,  which 
having  long  attempted  in,  vain,  he  at  laft  obtained  by 
treachery.  See  Khirtipoor.  After  the  capture  of  this 
city,  he  proceeded  againft  Pattan ;  but  in  the  mean  wdiile 
he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Khatmandu,  in  1768,  and  then 
compelled  the  inhabitants,  with  their  king,  to  withdraw 
to  the  king  of  Bhatgong.  Having  gained  Pattan,  he  got 
into  his  pofleflion  the  perfons  of  the  nobility.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1769,  the  king  of  Gorcha 
regained  the  city  of  Bhatgong,  by  the  fame  modes  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  treachery  by  which  he  had  fucceeded  in  his 
other  conquefts  ;  and,  having  thus  in  four  years  effected 
the  conqueft  of  Nepaul,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  alfo  of 
the  country  of  the  Ciratas  to  the  eaft  of  it,  and  of  other 
kingdoms,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Coochbehar.  After 
his  deceafe,  his  eldeft  fon  held  the  government  of  the 
wdiole  country;  but  in  about  two  years  afterwards,  when 
he  died,  a  younger  brother  was  requefted  to  accept  the 
government,  who  began  his  reign  with  many  dreadful 
maflacres. 

Nepaul,  like  the  other  kingdoms  of  this  mountainous 
region,  remained  excluded  from  the  notice  of  Europeans 
by  its  furrounding  mountains,  till  a  recent  period.  Lord 
Cornwallis,  among  his  comprehenfive  views,  projected  a 
connexion  with  Nepaul :  but  the  fteps  which  he  took  were 
not  followed  up.  No  Englifhman  had  hitherto  palled 
beyond  the  range  of  mountains  which  feparates  the  valley 
of  Nepaul  from  the  north-eaftern  parts  of  Bengal ;  when, 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1792,  an  opportunity  was 
unexpeftedly  prefented  to  the  Britifli  government  in  India, 
of  removing  the  veil  which  had  fo  long  feparated  the  two 
countries.  The  court  of  Pekin,  relenting  certain  en¬ 
croachments  which  had  been  made  by  the  government  of 
Nepaul  upon  the  rights  of  the  lama  of  Thibet,  whom  the 
emperor  of  China  had  for  fome  time  taken  under  his  pro¬ 
tection,  (or,  in  other  words,  fubjeCted  to  his  yoke,)  came 
to  the  resolution  of  punifliing  the  aggreftor;  and  for  this 
purpofe  detached  an  army,  which  palled  the  mountains  of 
Thibet,  penetrated  nearly  to  Khatmandu,  the  capital  of 
Nepaul,  and,  in  the  minority  of  the  rajah,  alarmed  the 
regency  into  an  application  to  the  Britifli  government  for 
their  interference.  That  government  now  beheld,  for  the 
firft  time,  the  Angular  fpeftacle  of  a  numerous  Chinefe 
force  occupying  a  pofition  which,  from  the  heights  of 
Dhyboon,  commanded  a  diftant  profpeCt  of  the  valley  of 
the  Ganges,  and  of  the  richeft  of  the  Eaft-lndia  Company’s 
pofleflions.  The  necellity  of  conciliating  the  Chinefe  go¬ 
vernment,  and  of  watching  over  our  interefts  on  the  other 
fide  of  Alia,  prevented  our  military  interference;  but 
colonel  Kirkpatrick  was  fent  as  a  mediator,  to  fee  if  it 
W'ere  poflible,  by  any  diplomatic  arrangements,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  differences  which  fubfifted  between  the  two 
nations.  The  ambaflador,  however,  arrived  too  late;  the 
regency  of  Nepaul  was  intimidated  by  the  danger;  and 
conditions  were  entered  into  by  the  Chinefe,  extremely 
unfavourable  to  the  independence  of  the  country.  The 
Nepaulefe  would  very  willingly  have  now  difpenfed  with 
the  vifit  of  the  colonel :  but  the  Englifli  government, 
which  expected  advantages  from  an  improved  connexion 
with  the  country,  prefled  his  reception  ;  and  the  Nepau- 
lians,  who  thought  that  they  could  not  with  a  good  grace, 
after  he  had  come  fo  far  on  their  errand,  abfolutely  refufe 
to  admit  him,  fent  at  laft  an  invitation  for  him  to  proceed. 
His  refidence  in  the  country  extended  only  to  a  few  weeks ; 
and  during  a  confiderable  part  of  that  little  time  he  was 
confined  with  a  fever.  He,  however,  made  the  very  beft 
ufe  of  the  time  and  opportunities  he  could  command; 
and  the  refult  was  fome  very  important  information  relative 
to  a  country  heretofore  fcarcely  known.  From  that  gen- 
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tleman’s  "  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul, ’’.not 
publilhed  in  London  till  the  year  i8iij  the  greater  part  of 
this  article  is  feledled. 

In  reviewing  this  work  in  the  Auguft  of  the  fame  year, 
the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  inlpired  to  utter 
a  prophecy :  “  The  political  fituation  of  Nepaul  is  curious. 
Subdued  it  mull  be  in  reality,  as  it  is  at  prefent  by  name. 
The  queftion  is,  By  whom  will  it  be  fubdued  ?  If  it  falls 
under  our  dominion,  the  ufual  routine  is  an  ambaffador, 
a  treacherous  treaty,  a  fubfidiary  force,  a  motion  in  par¬ 
liament  by  Mr.  Creevy,  provifion  for  directors’  fons  in 
the  ceded  country,  and  the  cuftomary  apparatus  of  me- 
thodift  preachers.  If  this  is  not  its  fate,  it  mull  become 
a  great  tea-board  ;  be  vexed  by  ugly  mandarins,  and  fuc- 
cumb  to  the  laws  of  the  illuftrious  Fum-Fo.  Unhappy 
country,  that  mull  fall  by  the  aggreffion  of  an  emperor, 
or  perifh  by  the  Roman  ambition  of  the  chair  and  deputy- 
chair  !” 

Accordingly  in  about  three  years  the  war  broke  out. 
It  was  purfued  with  various  fuccefs,  but  at  length  ter¬ 
minated  in  our  favour,  as  might  have  been  expedled  ; 
and  a  treaty  was  figned  on  the  2d  of  December,  1815,  and 
ratified  by  the  earl  of  Moira,  governor-general,  on  the  9th. 
But,  unfortunately,  about  this  time  the  rajah  died;  the 
fueceffor  refufed  to  ratify  ;  the  war  was  renewed,  but  foon 
ended,  and  peace  was  finally  ratified,  after  a  campaign  of 
not  more  than  a  fortnight’s  a  Clive  duration,  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1816.  By  the  treaty,  the  rajah  of  Nepaul  re¬ 
nounces  all  claim  to  the  lands  which  were  the  fubjeft  of 
.difcuffion  between  the  two  Hates  before  the  war,  and  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  right  of  the  Eaft-India  Company  to  the 
fovereignty  of  thole  lands.  The  rajah  alfo  cgdes  to  the 
company,  in  perpetuity,  the  low  lands  between  the  rivers 
Kali  and  Rapti,  (with  the  exception  of  Bootwul  Khaas,) 
nnd  between  the  Rapti  and  the  Gun  duck ;  the  low  lands 
between  the  Gunduck  and  the  Coofah,  in  which  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Britifh  government  has  been  introduced,  or 
is  in  aftual  courfe  of  introduction  ;  all  the  low  lands  be¬ 
tween  the  river  Meilchec,  including  the  fort  and  lands  of 
Naggree,  and  the  pafs  of  Nagarcote,  leading  from  Morung 
into  the  hills ;  together  with  the  territory  lying  between 
that  pafs  and  Naggree.  With  a  view  to  indemnify  the 
chiefs  and  barahdars  of  the  Hate  of  Nepaul,  whofe  interefts 
will  fuffer  by  the  alienation  of  the  lands  ceded  as  afore- 
faid,  the  Britilh  government  agrees  to  fettle  penfions,  to 
the  amount  of  two-lacs  of  rupees  per  annum,  on  fuch 
chiefs  as  may  be  feleCled  by  the  rajah  of  Nepaul,  and  in 
fuch  proportions  as  he  may  fix.  The  rajah  further  engages 
never  to  take  or  retain  in  his  fervice  any  Britilh  fubjedl, 
nor  the  fubjeCl  of  any  European  or  American  Hate,  with¬ 
out  the  content  of  the  Britilh  government.  And,  to  fecure 
and  improve  the  relations  of  amity  and  peace  between 
the  two  Hates,  accredited  miniflers  from  each  lhall  refide 
at  the  court  of  the  other. 

NEPE'AN  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  near  the  fouth  coafi  of  Norfolk  Ifland, about 
half  a  mile  from  Point  Hunter. 

NEPE'AN  SOU'ND,  a  bay  on  the  well  coafi  of  North- 
America,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  52.  32.  N. 
Ion.  127.  30.  W. 

NEPE'AN  TOW'NSHIP,  lies  in  the  eafiern  difiriCt  of 
Upper  Canada,  being  the  eighth  townlhip  in  afcending 
the  Ottawa  river,  and  the  firlt  on  the  wefi  fide  of  the  river 
Radeau. 

NEPENTHE,  f.  [vvjTrsvGnc,  Gr.  formed  of  the  privative 
w,  without,  and  forrow.j  In  antiquity,  a  kind  of 

magic  potion,  which  made  perfons  forget  all  their  pains 
and  misfortunes. — The  nepenthe,  mentioned  in  ancient 
authors,  was  the  juice  or  infufion  of  a  plant  now  un¬ 
known:  Homer  lays  it  was  a  plant  of  Egypt ;  and  adds, 
that  Helena  made  ufe  of  it  to  charm  her  hofis,  and  make 
them  forget  their  pains.  Chambers. 

Not  that  nepenthes,  which  the  wife  of  Thone 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena, 

Is  of  fuch  power  to  Hir  up  joy  as  this.  Milton's  Comus. 
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There  where  no  paffiori,  pride,  or  lhame,  tranfport. 

Lull’d  with  thefweet  nepenthe  of  a  court; 

There  where  no  fathers,  brothers,  friends,  difgrace, 

Once  break  their  refi  nor  Hir  them  from  their  place.  Pope, 

NEPENTHES,  J.  [a  name  adopted  by  Linnaeus,  or 
.  rather  Breynius,  from  the  ancient  Greeks,  which,  being- 
formed  of  the  negative  vr„  and  vrsvGo^,  grief,,  exprefies  a 
plant  furnilhed  with  the  power  of  driving  away  care,  in 
which  fen fe  Homer  ufes  the  word.  The  borage  and  the 
elecampane  have  been  fuppofed  to  poifefs  this  valuable 
property  ;  and  the  above  name  has  been  applied  to  them, 
or  to  fome  potation  in  whofe  compofition  they  had  a  (hare. 
The  Nepenthes  of  Linnaeus  is  an  herb,  whole  leaves  bear 
a  lingular  pitcher-like  veflel,  into  which  a  pure  and  fweet 
water  is  difiilled  through  their  fialks,  in  great  abun¬ 
dance;  and  this  liquor  might,  in  fome  circumfiances, 
prove  a  welcome  refrelhment  to  travellers.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  dioecia,  order  monadelphia ;  natural 
order  uncertain,  for  Jullieu  obferves  that  it  has  no  affinity 
to  any  other  genus.  Generic  charaflers — I.  Male.  Ca¬ 
lyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed  coriaceous,  coloured  within, 
fpreading,  four-parted  ;  fegments  roundilh,  minutely 
toothletted,  almofi  equal.  Corolla:  none.  Stamina: 
filaments  one,  columnar,  cylindric,  eredl,  a  little  fliorte.r 
than  the  calyx  ;  antherie  many  (fifteen  to  feventeen)', 
one-celled,  connected  into  a  convex  peltate  head,  con¬ 
cave  at  the  centre,  round  the  upper  part  of  the  filament ; 
three  of  them  at  the  top  ;  tranlverfe.  II.  Female,  on  a 
diflin  il  plant.  Calpx  :  as  in  the  male,  permanent.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  none.  Piftillum :  germen  ovate,  four-grooved, 
fuperior,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  Hyle  none  ;  fiigtna  large, 
peltate,  four-lobed,  hollowed  out  into  four  excavations, 
permanent.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  oblong,  columnar, 
truncate,  crowned  with  the  permanent  Higma,  quadran¬ 
gular  ;  the  fides  grooved  ;  four-celled,  four-valved,  gap¬ 
ing  at  the  angles  ;  partitions  contrary.  Seeds  :  numerous, 
oval,  inclofed  in  long,  membranaceous,  angular,  arils, 
acuminate  at  both  ends,  fafiened  obliquely  to  the  inner 
angle  of  each  cell  in  a  double  row. — Ejj’ential  Char  after. 
Calyx  four-parted;  corolla  none.  Male  :  Filaments  one, 
with  many  antherae  connected  into  a  peltate  head.  Fe’- 
male.  Style  none;  Higma  large,  peltate,  four-lobed  ;  cap¬ 
fule  four-celled,  with  many  drilled  feeds. 

Nepenthes  diftillatoria,  a  fingle  fpecies.  This  elegant 
plant  rifes  with  a  fungofe  thick  round  Halk,  three  or 
four  feet  high.  Leaves  alternate,  fertile,  wide,  oblong, 
fmooth,  with  a  very  firong  nerve  running  along  the  mid¬ 
dle,  ending  in  a  long  tendril,  generally  twified,  to  which 
hangs  a  receptacle,  or  long  cylindrical  membranaceous 
fmooth  hollow  bag,  which,  on  being  prefTed,  yields  a 
fweet  limpid  pleafant  refrefhing  liquor,  in  fuch  quantity 
that  fix  or  eight  of  them  are  fufficient  to  flake  the  third: 
of  a  man.  Flowers  very  numerous,  filky  or  downy,  in  a 
lpike  on  long  peduncles.  Seeds  very  numerous  linear- 
oblong,  narrowed  to  both  ends,  dirty  firaw-colour,  fas¬ 
tened  all  round  in  a  fuberedl  pofition  to  the  partition. 
Native  of  Ceylon,  Ainboyna,  and  Madagafcar.  Lin¬ 
naeus  placed  it  in  the  clafs  gynandria  ;  he  doubted,  how¬ 
ever,  about  the  lex,  and  thought  it  might  be  dioecous,  as 
it  proves  to  be. 

M.  Poiret  has  difiinguifhed  the  Madagafcar  plant  as  a 
feparate  fpecies,  by  the  lmoothnefs  of  the  edge  of  the  veflel 
at  the  end  of  the  leaf.  In  our  fpecimens  from  that  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  from  Amboyna  and  Ceylon,  the  part  in 
quefiion  is  uniformly  crenate.  Perhaps  the  clufier  of 
flowers  being  Ample  or  compound  may  indicate  a  fpecific 
difference,  but  we  perceive  gradations  that  lead  us  to  he- 
fitate.  The  lateral  ribs  of  the  leaves  too  vary  in  difiindt- 
nefs  and  direction.  The  pitcher  at  their  ends  is  one  of 
the  mofl  curious  appendages  to  leaves.  It  holds  two 
ounces  or  more  of  clear  water,  difiilled  through  the  high¬ 
ly  vafcular  fialks,  and,  according  to  Rumphius,  is  the  re¬ 
fuge  of  a  fmall  aquatic  flirimp. 

NEP'ETA,  J'.  [faid  to  be  derived  from  nepa,  a  fcorpion, 
becaule  it  was  fuppofed  an  efficacious  remedy  for  the  bite 
8  U  of 
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of  that  animal.  Linnceus  thought  that  the  name  ori¬ 
ginated  from  a  town  in  Italy,  between  Rome  and  Viterbo.] 
Catmint  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  didynamia, 
order  gymnofpermia,  natural  order  of  verticillatas,  (ia- 
biatse,  Jnfi’)  Generic  characters — Calyx:  perianthium 
one-leafed,  tubular,  cylindric ;  mouth  five-toothed,  acute, 
ereCt ;  upper  tootlilets  longer ;  lower  more  fpreading. 
Corolla:  one-petalled,  ringent;  tube  cylindric,  curved 
inwards;  border  gaping;  opening  fpreading,  cordate, 
ending  in  two  reflex  blunt  very  Ihort  fegments  ;  upper 
lip  ereCt,  roundifli,  emarginate ;  lower  roundifli,  concave, 
larger,  entire,  crenulate.  Stamina  :  filaments  four,  avvl- 
fhaped,  beneath  the  upperlip,  approximating,  two  of  them 
Ihorter ;  antheras  incumbent.  Piftillum:  germen  four- 
cleft;  ftyle  filiform,  length  and  fituation  of  the  ftamens  ; 
ftigma  bifid,  acute.  Pericarpium  :  none;  calyx  ftraight, 
containing  the  feeds  in  its  bofom.  Seeds  :  four,  fubovate. 
If  the  fegments  of  the  throat  be  numbered  with  the  lower 
lip,  it  will  be  three-parted .—Ejj'ential  Character.  Corolla; 
lower  lip  with  an  intermediate  fegment,  crenate;  throat 
reflex  at  the  edge  ;  llamina  approximating.  There  are 
twenty-nine  fpecies. 

i.  Nepeta  cataria,  or  common  catmint:  flowers  in 
fpikes;  whorls  fubpedicelled ;  leaves  petioled,  cordate, 
tooth-ferrate.  Common  nep,  or  catmint,  has  a  perennial 
root,  from  which  arife  many  branching  ftalks,  two  feet 
high  and  more,  upright,  pubefcent.  Leaves  of  a  velvet¬ 
like  foftnefs,  wrinkled,  afh-coloured,  and  hoary,  particu¬ 
larly  underneath.  Spikes  compofed  of  interrupted  whorls 
terminate  the  item,  and  come  out  in  branches  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  fubfeflile,  and  fepa- 
rated  at  the  bafe  by  a  fmall  lanceolate  braCte ;  calyx  downy, 
with  green  ribs  ;  corolla  white,  with  a  tinge  of  red,  and 
fpotted  with  purple;  tube  nearly  ftraight ;  middle  feg¬ 
ment  of  the  lower  lip  with  fix  or  feven  (fometimes  more) 
equal  teeth  turned  upwards,  and  fet  with  a  tuft  of  white 
briftles  at  the  bafe;  ftamens  rather  longer  than  the  upper 
lip.  Seeds  ovate,  three-fided,  blunt  at  both  ends,  crowned 
with  a  white  ftreak,  dark  brown  and  fmooth  when  ripe. 
The  whole  plant  has  a  ftrong  fcent,  between  mint  and 
pennyroyal.  It  is  called  catmuit,  becaufe  cats  are  very 
fond  of  it,  efpecially  wdien  it  is  withered,  when  they  will 
roll  themfelves  on  it,  tear  it  to  pieces,  and  chew  it  with 
great  pleafure.  Ray  obferves,  that  plants  which  he  tranf- 
planted  from  the  fields  into  his  garden  were  always  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  cats,  unlefs  he  protected  them  with  thorns 
till  they  had  taken  good  root  and  came  into  flower  ;  blit 
that  they  never  meddled  with  plants  raifed  from  feed. 
Hence  the  old  faying; 

If  you  fet  it, 

The  cats  will  eat  it ; 

If  you  fow  it. 

The  cats  don’t  know  it. 

Mr.  Miller  has  confirmed  this  by  his  own  experience ; 
having  frequently  fet  a  plant  from  another  part  of  the 
garden,  within  two  feet  of  others  which  came  up  from 
feeds,  when  the  former  was  torn  in  pieces  and  deftroyed 
by  the  cats,  whilft  the  latter  remained  unhurt.  The  true 
reafon  of  this  difference  is  aftigned  by  Ray  ;  that  the  cat 
is  fond  of  it  in  a  languid  withering  ftate,  or  when  the  pe¬ 
culiar  fcent  of  the  plant  is  excited  by  being  handled  or 
bruifed  in  gathering  or  tranfplanting.  Common  catmint 
is  a  native  of  molt  parts  of  Europe,  on  banks  and  hedges, 
chiefly  in  a  calcareous  foil.  It  flowers  from  July  to  Sep¬ 
tember.  In  German  it  is  called  nepte  hatzennepte,  & c.  in 
Dutch,  hatteliruid,  or  nept ;  in  Dariifh,  hattevrt,  or  fij'en- 
brandt ;  in  Swedifh,  hattmynta  ;  in  French,  chataire ,  ca- 
taire,  and  herbe  aux  chats ;  in  Italian,  g-attaria ;  in  Spanifli, 
patera  ;  in  Portuguefe,  neveda  das  galos  ;  in  Ruffian,  Itqf- 
chitza  mehta.  An  infufion  of  catmint  is  deemed  a  fpecific 
in  chlorotic  cafes  :  two  ounces  of  the  exprefled  juice  may 
be  given  for  a  dofe.  Sheep  are  faid  to  eat  it,  but  all  other 
domeftic  quadrupeds  to  refufe  it,  Sheep  might  have  been 
included  in  the  number. 
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(3.  N.  minor.  The  ftmaller  catmint,  which  Miller  ma  kes 
a  diftinCt  fpecies,  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  the  So  uth 
of  France.  The  ftalks  are  more  (lender,  and  their  jo  ints 
farther  afunder;  the  leaves  are  narrower,  and  the  whole 
plant  whiter;  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  divided  into  wh  oris, 
the  lower  two  inches  apart,  others  an  inch,  and  the  u  pper 
ones  half  an  inch. 

2.  Nepeta  anguftifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  catmint  :  co¬ 
rymbs  pedicelled,  fpiked  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  wrinkled, 
tomentofe,  bluntly  ferrate.  Stem  ereCt,  a  foot  high, 
branched  ;  the  whole  plant  tomentofe-hoary.  Leaves  pe¬ 
tioled,  bluntifh,  half  an  inch  long.  It. is  by  no  means  a 
variety  of  N.  cataria,  nor  does  it  change  its  appearance 
when  cultivated  in  a  garden.  The  leaves  are  (harp  at  the 
bafe,  all  blunt  at  the  tip;  the  calyxes  are  acute;  whereas 
the  leaves  of  N.  cataria  are  fubcordate  at  the  bafe  ;  and 
the  upper  ones,  as  alfo  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  are  cufpi- 
date.  Native  of  Arragon  in  Spain. 

Miller  has  a  fpecies  under  the  fame  name,  the  ftalks  of 
which  do  not  branch  fo  much  as  the  common  fort ;  they 
are  flenderer,  and  the  joints  farther  afunder  ;  the  leaves 
are  fmall,  narrow,  and  almoft  heart-fhaped,  ferrate,  hoary, 
and  on  fhort  footftalks.  It  grows  naturally  in  Italy. 

He  has  another  fpecies  which  he  calls  N.  paniculata, 
which  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  rifes  with  a  ftrong 
ftalk  near  three  feet  high  ;  the  lower  joints  are  four  or 
five  inches  afunder.  Leaves  long,  narrow,  heart-fhaped, 
deeply  ferrate,  fitting  pretty  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  Flowers 
in  panicles,  of  a  pale  purplifh  colour. 

3.  Nepeta  crifpa,  or  curled  catmint :  flowers  in  w’horls, 
forming  an  interrupted  fpike ;  leaves  (talked,  heart-fhaped, 
toothed,  rugofe,  hoary.  All  we  know  of  this  fpecies  is 
from  Willdenow,  who  fays  that  it  is  extremely  beautiful. 
Stem  more  than  a  foot  high,  branched,  afcending.  Leaves 
oppofite,  on  longifh  ftalks,  fcarcely  an  inch  long,  obtufe, 
unequally  toothed,  undulated,  and  curled  or  crifped. 
Flowers  compofing  a  terminal  interrupted  cluttered 
whorled  fpike,  of  a  blue  colour,  few  in  a  whorl. 

4.  Nepeta  heliotropifolia,  or  turnfole-leaved  catmint  5 
flowers  about  five  in  a  tuft,  on  ftalks.  Leaves  ovate-ob¬ 
long,  entire,  rather  downy.  Native  of  the  Eaft.  Stem 
rather  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  very  much  branched 
and  forked.  Leaves  whitifh-green. 

5.  Nepeta  pannonica,  or  Hungarian  catmint:  cymes- 
peduncled,  many-flowered  ;  leaves  lanceolate-oblong, 
cordate,  naked;  lateral  lobes  of  the  corolla  reflex.  Root 
perennial,  branched,  woody,  the  fize  of  a  quill,  or  more, 
brown  on  the  outfide,  knobbed  at  the  end.  Stems  feveral, 
from  three  to  four  feet  in  height,  grooved,  fmoothifh, 
with  oppofite  branches  forming  a  panicle.  Leaves  ob¬ 
long,  blunt,  fcarcely  cordate,  bluntly  ferrate,  fmooth, 
the  lower  ones  on  longer  petioles,  the  upper  ones  on  very 
fhort  ones ;  they  are  lucceffively  fmaller  as  they  approach 
the  racemes,  till  they  become  fo  fmall,  that  the  ends  of 
the  racemes  feem  to  be  leaflefs.  Racemes  axillary  and 
oppofite,  containing  about  twenty  flowers  y  corolla  more 
or  lefs  red,  in  the  cultivated  plant  very  deep,  and  ele¬ 
gantly  dotted  ;  upper  lip  blunt,  ereCt  and  bifid,  with  ob¬ 
long  flat  fegments  ;  lower  lip  hairy  on  both  lides,  with 
blue  dots  at  the  throat.  It  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  N.  nuda, 
as  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguifhed  when  they  are  not  in  flower. 
The  branches  are  not  fo  rod-like  in  the  nuda ;  the  co¬ 
rollas  in  that  are  almoft  white,  without  fpots  :  but  the 
principal  difference  is  in  the  lower  lip,  the  middle  fegment 
of  which  in  the  nuda  is  flat,  with  the  fides  reverfed,  but 
in  this  remarkably  concave  and  bagging.  Native  of  Hun-t 
gary,  Auftria,  and  Siberia.  Cultivated  in  1683,  by  Mr. 
James  Sutherland.  It  flowers  from  Auguft  to  OCtober. 

6.  Nepeta  caerulea,  or  blue-flowered  catmint:  cymes 
peduncled,  many-flowered,  rough-haii'tfd  ;  leaves  oblong, 
cordate,  villofe,  fubfeflile  ;  lateral  lobes  of  the  corolla  re¬ 
flex.  Introduced  in  1777,  by  Cafimir  Gomez  Ortega,  M.D. 
We  do  not  know  of  what  country  it  is  a  native.  It 
flowers  in  May  and  June. 

7.  Nepeta  violacea,  or  violet-coloured  catmint :  cymes- 

peduncled. 
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peduncled,  manyrflowered,  hairy ;  leaves-  cordate,  fub- 
petioled,  aim  oft  naked  ;  lateral  lobes  of  the  corolla  fpread- 
ing.  Stalks  about  two  feet  high,  (Scopoli  fays  the  height 
of  a  man,)'  with  a  few  fender  branches  coming  out  Irom 
the  fides.  Leaves  indented  on  their  edges.  Flowers’ in 
roundifi  whorls,  peduncled,  blue.  There  is  a  variety  of 
it  with  white  flowers.  Native  of  Spain,  Piedmont,  Car- 
liiola,  and  Siberia.  It  was  cultivated  in  the  botanic  gar¬ 
den  at  Chelfea  in  1723  ;  and  flowers  from  July  to  Sep¬ 
tember. 

8.  Nepeta  Ucranica,  or  Ukranian  catmint :  flowers  pa- 
nicled  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  ferrate,  fellile,  naked.  Native 
of  the  Ukraine. 

9.  Nepeta  incana,  or  hoary  catmint :  panicles  axillary  ; 
leaves  petioled,  ovate,  ferrate,  tomentofe.  Stem  herba¬ 
ceous,  roundiflr  at  bottom,  decumbent,  naked,  bluntly 
four-cornered  above,  eredt,  tomentofe,  undivided,  a  fpan 
or  a  little  more  in  height.  Leaves  acute,  tomentofe  on 
both  fides,  but  Whiter  underneath,  fpreading,  half  an  inch 
long,  the  upper  ones  gradually  lefs.  It  differs  from 
N.  nepetella  in  having  the  flowers  in  axillary  panicles,  and 
the  leaves  ovate-oblong,  not  cordate.  Native  of  Japan. 

The  Kew  Catalogue  has  a  fpecies  under  the  fame  name, 
the  native  place  of  which  is  not  known.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1778  by  Mr.  Thomas  Blackie,  and  flowers  in 
Auguft. 

10.  Nepeta  nepetella,  or  fmall  catmint:  cymes  pedun¬ 
cled  ;  leaves  cordate,  oblong-lanceolate,  deeply  ferrate, 
tomentofe.  This  is  only  one-third  of  the  fize  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fort.  The  leaves  are  very  narrow,  acutely  finuate- 
toothed.  Flowers  loofely  racemed,  with  about  five  flow¬ 
ers  in  the  racemelets,  and  not  thirty,  as  in  N.  violacea  ; 
corollas,  when  recent,  red,  not  white  or  blue ;  antherae 
blue.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Cultivated  in 
*758)  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

11.  Nepeta  nuda,  naked  or  Spanifh  catmint :  racemes 
wliorled,  naked  ;  leaves  cordate-oblong,  feflile,  ferrate. 
Stems  two  feet  high,  fmooth,  ftrift,  four-grooved,  the 
older  ones  dark  purple.  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Stachys  pa- 
luftris,  blunt,  veined,  naked,  rugged  on  both  fides. 
Flowers  diftindt;  corollas  whitifh-rufefcent,  with  the  beard 
of  the  palate  w'hite,  and  the  throat  dotted  with  purple. 

Krocker  defcribes  a  plant  under  the  name  of  nuda,  but 
is  doubtful  whither  he  fliould  refer  it,  becaufe  it  has  fe- 
veral  charadters  of  N.  nuda,  and  feveral  of  Ucranica,  and 
that  authors  difagree  fo  much  in  their  charafters.  He 
fufpedts  that  thefe  tw'o  may  be  one  and  the  fame  plant, 
and  is  rather  inclined  to  fuppofe  that  his  may  be  the 
Ucranica ;  the  ftem  being  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  the  leaves 
ftridtly  feflile,  rather  lanceolate  than  cordate,  bluntly  fer¬ 
rate,  not  blunt  at  the  end,  but  acuminate ;  corolla  pale 
blue,  not  white-rufefcent,  or  dotted  with  red,  but  rather 
with  white  ;  and  laftly,  the  fpikes  being  compofed  of  ra¬ 
ther  long,  oppofite,  many- flowered,  peduncles,  placed  in 
whorls,  panicled,  naked,  without  any  bradte  between 
them.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Cultivated  by 
Miller  in  1758.  It  flowers  from  June  to  Auguft. 

5 2.  Nepeta  melifiaefolia,  or  balm-leaved  catmint :  leaves 
on  ftaiks,  heart-fhaped,  ferrated  :  whorls  pedunculated, 
corymbofe ;  calyx  long,  ftriated.  Native  of  the  ifland  of 
Candia,  where  it  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft.  Stem  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  fquare,  downy.  Leaves  on  ftaiks, 
heart-fhaped,  largely  toothed,  as  in  Eryfimum  alliaria. 
Whorls  ftalked,  forming  a  terminal  clufter ;  corolla  blue, 
its  under  lip  dotted  with  red. 

13.  Nepeta  hirfuta,  or  hairy  catmint:  flowers  feflile, 
whorl-fpiked  ;  whorls  involved  in  nap.  Stalks  about  two 
feet  high,  branching  from  the  bottom.  Leaves  heart- 
fhaped,  obtufe,  little  indented,  on  pretty  long  petioles. 
Stalks  terminated  by  long  fpikes  of  flowers  in  whorls,  fe- 
parate,  feflile,  wrapped  in  a  hoary  down  ;  corolla  white, 
appearing  in  July.  Native  of  Sicily.  According  to  Lou- 
reiro,  it  is  alfo  a  native  of  Cochinchina.  He  defcribes 
the  ftem  as  one  foot  high,  upright,  hairy,  and  pale.  Leaves 
lanceolate^  ferrate,  fiirfute,  feflile. 
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14.  Nepeta  Italica,  or  Italian  catmint:  flowers  feflile, 
whorl-fpiked  ;  bradtes  lanceolate,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; 
leaves  petioled.  The  ftaiks  of  this  feldom  rife  more  than 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  fending  out  very  few  branches. 
.Leaves  fhort,  oval,  heart-fhaped.  The  plant  is  hoary  and 
ftrong-l’cented.  Native  of  Italy.  Cultivated  in  1739  by 
Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  from  June  to  Auguft. 

15.  Nepeta  longiflora,  or  long-flowered  catmint:  cymes 
diftant,  ftalked,  few-flow'ered  ;  leaves  heart-fhaped,  ob¬ 
tufe,  notched,  glandular  beneath;  floral  ones  all  feflile ; 
tube  of  the  corolla  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Native  of 
Perfia.  Stem  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  fquare,  branched. 
Flowers  a  little  drooping,  ftalked,  of  an  azure  blue. 

16.  Nepeta  muflini,  or  fcolloped-leaved  catmint :  cymes 
ftalked,  lowermoft  diftant;  leaves  heart-fhaped,  obtufe, 
downy,  notched,  rugofe,  not  glandular;  floral  ones  moft- 
ly  ftalked.  Native  of  Siberia:  it  flowers  from  May  through 
the  whole  fummer.  Stem  rather  fhrubby,  decumbent, 
branched,  fquare,  with  obtufe  angles.  Flowers  wliorled, 
three  to  five  on  a  ftalk,  of  a  very  rich  light-purple  colour. 

17.  Nepeta  multibradfeata,  or  bradleated  catmint :  flow¬ 
ers  feflile,  in  wliorled  fpikes;  bradtes  lanceolate,  longer 
than  the  calyx,  downy;  leaves  ftalked,  hairy  beneath. 
Found  upon  Mount  Atlas.  Stem  ereff,  (lightly  branched, 
fquare.  Flowers  wliorled,  forming  a  denfe  fpike;  bradfes 
very  numerous  and  confpicuous,  violet-coloured.  This 
is  nearly  allied  in  habit  to  N.  Italica. 

18.  Nepeta  reticulata,  or  netted  catmint:  fpikes  ter¬ 
minal  ;  bradtes,  oblong,  acute,  with  reticulated  veins, 
coloured;  leaves  lanceolate,  heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe ; 
downy;  lateral  lobes  of  the  corolla  reflexed.  Found 
upon  Mount  Atlas.  Stem  hairy,  furrowed,  obtufely- 
fquare.  Flowers  pale-purple ;  bradtes  large,  frequently 
violet-coloured  at  the  margin. 

19.  Nepeta  tuberofa,  or  tuberous-rooted  catmint :  fpikes 
terminating ;  bradtes  oblong,  acuminate,  nerve-lined, 
coloured  ;  leaves  cordate,  pubefeent;  lateral  lobes  of  the 
corolla  reflex.  This  has  a  thick  knobbed  root,  from 
which  come  out  one  or  two  ftaiks,  that  often  decline  to 
the  ground  ;  they  are  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and 
fend  out  two  fide-branches  oppofite.  Leaves  oblong,  cre- 
nate,  feflile,  deep  green.  The  upper  part  of  the  (talk,  for 
more  than  a  foot  in  length,  has  whorls  of  flowers,  the 
lowerones  two  inches  afunder,  but  nearer  all  the  way  up; 
they  fit  very-clofe  to  the  ftaiks,  and  are  guarded  by  fmall 
bradtes  :  the  corolla  is  blue.  There  is  a  variety  which  is 
procumbent ;  and  that  feems  to  be  Mr.  Miller’s  plant, 
for  he  fa)'s  that  itfometimes  has  an  eredt  ftalk.  Native  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Cultivated  in  1683,  by  Mr.  James 
Sutherland.  It  flowers  from  June  to  Auguft. 

20.  Nepeta  fcordotis,  or  Cretan  catmint :  fpikes  termi¬ 
nating,  feflile;  bradtes  fubcordate,  villofe;  leaves  cordate, 
blunt.  Root  large,  from  which  proceed  many  tomentofe 
leaves,  like  thofe  of  white  horehound,  fpreading  on  the 
ground  in  a  circle  ;  from  the  middle  of  thefe  rife  feveral 
Items,  which  are  alfo  very  tomentofe,  like  white  hore¬ 
hound,  and  on  the  top  of  them  are  white  flowers  in  a 
large  thick  fpike.  Seed  black.  The  whole  plant  is  larger 
and  thicker  than  the  common  Scordium,  for  wdiich  they 
ufe  it  in  Crete  or  Candia,  where  it  grows  abundantly  on 
rocks,  by  way-fides,  and  on  the  borders  of  fields. 

21.  Nepeta  Janata,  or  woolly  catmint :  fpikes  terminat¬ 
ing;  bradtes  ovate,  nerve-wrinkled,  fubfeariofe ;  leaves 
oblong,  cordate,  villofe,  lateral  lobes  of  the  corolla  fpread¬ 
ing.  The  rootconfifts  of  various  flefhy  roundifh  or  fufi- 
form  tubers,  the  firft  year  forming  the  root-leaves,  and  the 
fecond  many  flow'ering-ftems.  Thefe  are  vifeid,  fet  with 
long  white  villofe  hairs,  in  height  one  foot  or  eighteen 
inches,  either  entirely  eredt,  or  procumbent  at  the  bafe. 
Leaves  bluntifh,  crenate,  wrinkled,  vifeid,  the  lower  pe¬ 
tioled,  the  upper  feflile,  all  having  a  ftrong  fmell.  The 
plant  is  more  or  lefs  villofe  in  different  individuals  and  at 
different  ages.  Native  place  not  known.  The  feeds  were 
fent  by  Willich  to  Jacquin  ;  and  he  introduced  them  at 
Kew  in  1774.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

22.  Nepeta 
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i2.  Nepeta  Virginica,  or  American  catmint :  heads  ter¬ 
minating  ;  ftamens  longer  than  the  flower ;  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late.  Stems  two  feet  high.  Leaves  hairy,  l'omewhat  like 
thofe  of  marjoram,  but  larger.  Flowers  in  whorls,  and 
terminating  in  a  large  roundifli  head;  ftamens  longer 
than  the  corolla,  which  is  of  a  pale  flelh-colour.  Native 
of  Virginia  ;  flowers  in  Auguft. 

23.  Nepeta  MalabArica,  or  Malabar  catmint :  fpike 
whorled  ;  bradtes  filiform  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  quite  en¬ 
tire  below.  Native  of  Malabar ;  where  it  was  found  by 
Koenig. 

24.  Nepeta  Amboynica,  or  Amboyna  catmint :  leaves 
heart-fhaped,  obtufe,  notched  ;  bradles  ovate.  Native  of 
Amboyna.  Flowers  whorled,  of  a  violet  and  white  colour. 

25.  Nepeta  Madagafcarienfis,  or  Madagafcar  catmint  : 
leaves  ftalked,  ovate  or  roundifli,  notched,  rather  hairy; 
clufter  terminal,  naked.  Native  of  the  iflands  of  Mauri¬ 
tius  and  Madagafcar.  Stem  a  foot  high,  herbaceous, 
llightly  branched,  downy.  Flowers  of  a  reddilh-violet 
colour.  The  root  is  like  a  turnip  in  flavour,  and  is  eaten 
by  the  natives. 

26.  Nepeta  Indica,  or  Indian  catmint.  The  fame  with 
Lavandula  carnofa.  27.  Nepeta  multifida,  or  perennial 
Siberian  catmint:  flowers  in  (pikes;  leaves  pinnatind, 
quite  entire.  Native  of  all  Siberia  beyond  the  river  Je- 
nifea. 

28.  Nepeta  botryoides,  or  annual  Siberian  catmint: 
flowers  in  fpikes  ;  lateral  lobes  of  the  corolla  fomewhat 
fpreading  ;  leaves  pir.natifid  ;  fegments  linear,  almoft 
equal.  Stems  feveral,  ereft,  fcarcely  a  foot  high  ;  branches 
oppofite,  ereft.  Spikes  terminating,  elongated,  conical ; 
in  which  are  innumerable  minute  fnbfeflile  flowers,  ac¬ 
companied  with  briftle-fhaped  braftes,  arched  upwards; 
corolla  white,  a  little  longer  than  the  caiyx.  Native  of 
Siberia.  Cavanilles  faw  it  in  flower  at  Madrid.  Intro¬ 
duced  in  1772  by  Meffrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July. 

29.  Nepeta  lavandulacea,  or  lavender-leaved  catmint : 
fpike  compact ;  leaves  ovate,  gafh-ferrate,  marked  with 
lines.  Stem  ereft,  round,  purple  with  white  hairs,  afpan 
or  a  foot  in  height.  Leaves  bluntifli,  deeply  and  bluntly 
ferrate,  like  thofe  of  Veronica  ofllcinalis  ;  the  lower  ones 
quite  entire.  Flowers  feflile ;  calyx  of  a  dulky  bluifli 
colour  and  hairy  ;  corolla  violet-coloured,  very  large. 
Native  of  Siberia. 

30.  Nepeta  peflinata.  See  Bystropogon  pe&inatum, 
vol.  iii.  p.  568. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  thefe  plants  are  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials,  except  one  or  two  that  are  bien¬ 
nials.  If  the  feeds  be  permitted  to  fall,  the  plants  will 
rife  without  trouble ;  or,  being  fown  either  in  fpring  or 
autumn,  will  come  up,  and  require  only  to  be  thinned 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds. 
Upon  a  poor  dry  foil  they  will  not  grow  too  rank,  but 
continue  much  longer  and  appear  handfomer  than  in  rich 
ground,  where  they  grow  too  luxuriant,  and  have  not  fo 
ftrong  a  fcent.  See  Bystropogon,  Dracocephalum, 
Hyssopus,  Lavandula,  and  Melissa. 

NEPETEL'LA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Nepeta. 

NEPHA'LIA,  feftivals  in  Greece,  in  honour  of  Mne- 
mofyne,  the  mother  of  the  Mufes. 

NEPH'ELE,  the  firft  wife  of  Athamas  king  of  Thebes, 
and  mother  of  Phryxus  and  Helle.  She  was  repudiated 
on  pretesce  of  being  fubjeft  to  fits  of  infinity;  and 
Athamas  married  Ino,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  by 
whom  he  had  feveral  children.  Ino  became  jealous  of  Ne- 
hele,  becaufe  her  children  would  fucceed  to  the  throne 
efore  her’s,  by  right  of  feniority,  and  (he  refolved  to 
deftrov  them.  Nephele  was  app  riled  of  her  wicked  inten¬ 
tions,"  and  (he  removed  her  children  from  the  reach  of 
Ino,  by  giving  them  a  celebrated  ram,  fprung  from  the 
union  of  Neptune  and  Theophane,  on  whofe  back  they 
efcaped  to  Colchis.  Nephele  was  afterwards  changed 
into  a  cloud,  whence  her  name  is  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  clouds.  Some  call  her  Nehidu,  which  word  is  the 
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Latin  tranflation  of  Nephele.  The  fleece  of  the  rant, 
which  faved  the  life  of  Nephele’s  children,  is  often  called 
the  Nephelian fleece. 

NEPHE'LIUM,  f.  [from  pupeAiosi,  Gr.  a  little  cloud, 
fpeck,  or  fpot ;  but  of  the  reafon  of  its  application  to  the 
plant  in  queftion  we  can  offer  no  conjecture.]  In  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  clafs  moncecia,  order  pentandria,  natural 
order  of  tricoccae,  (corymbiferae,  Juff.)  Generic  charac¬ 
ters — I.  Male  flowers  in  a  fpiked  raceme.  Calyx :  pe- 
riunthium  one-leafed,  bell-ihaped,  five-toothed.  Co¬ 
rolla:  none.  Stamina :  filaments  five,  awl-lhaped,  longer 
than  the  calyx  ;  antheras  blunt,  two-parted  at  the  bale. 
II.  Female  flowers  in  the  fame  raceme.  Calyx:  perian- 
thium  one-leafed,  bell-ftiaped,  four-toothed,  with  two 
oppofite  teeth  more  remote;  Ihrivelling.  Corolla:  none. 
Piftillum:  germens  two,  fuperior,  roundifli,  muricated, 
larger  than  the  calyx  :  ftyles  two  to  each,  filiform,  re¬ 
curved,  fpringing  up  between  the  germens  ;  ftigmas 
thickifh,  blunt.  Pericarpium  :  drupe  ovate,  hairy,  with 
a  cartilaginous  rind,  and  a  watery  pulp ;  (capfules 
two,  muricated,  one-celled,  one-feeded.  Gcertner.)  Seed  : 
nut  folitary. —  Ejjential  Character.  Male.  Calyx  five¬ 
toothed  ;  corolla  none.  Female.  Calyx  four-cleft ;  co¬ 
rolla  none  ;  germens  two  ;  with  two  ftyles  to  each  ;  drupes, 
or  capfules,  two,  muricated,  one-feeded. 

Nephelium  lappaceum,  a  folitary  fpecies ;  with  leaves 
alternate,  pinnate,  two-paired,  abrupt ;  leaflets  obovate, 
the  outer  ones  larger ;  raceme  confiding  of  a  few  fpikelets, 
ereCf,  Ihorter  than  the  leaves.  The  fruit,  according  to 
Gaertner,  cor.fifts  of  two  capfules,  one  of  which  however 
is  generally  abortive,  coriaceous,  thick,  ovate,  turgidly 
lenticular,  muricated  on  the  outfide  with  awl-lhaped  flexile 
briftles,  within  fcrobicular- rugged,  one-celled,  opening 
at  the  inner  edge.  Seeds  folitary,  large,  ovate,  very  (lightly 
compreffed,  fomewhat  berried.  Juflleu  ranges  this  plant 
with  Ambrofia  and  Xanthium;  but  the  inverted  fituation 
of  the  embryo  alone,  fays  Gaertner,  is  fufficient  to  forbid 
this  union,  even  if  they  agreed  in  all  other  circumftances. 
He  thinks  that  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  chefnut,  be¬ 
caufe  it  has  tw'o  ftyles  to  each  capfule,  and  no  albumen, 
A  confiderable  affinity  may  be  traced  between  the  fruit  of 
this  plant  and  the  Chinefe  lee-chee :  the  habit  of  the  leaves, 
the  inflorefcence,  pubefcence,  and  the  form  of  this  calyx, 
are  all  evidently  akin  to  the  Sapindus  edulis,  or  rather  to 
the  Sapindus  longan,  which  is  perhaps  a  variety  of  it. 
The  prefent  Ihrub  is  a  native  of  the  Ealt  Indies.  See 
Euphorbia  and  Sapindus. 

NEPH'EW,  [yiepos,  Lat.  neveu ,  Fr.]  The  fon  of  a  bro¬ 
ther  or  After. — A  nephew,  according  to  the  civil  law,  is  in 
the  third  degree  of  confanguinity ;  but,  according  to 
the  canon  law,  in  the  fecond.  Chamhers.— I  a(k,  whether, 
in  the  inheriting  of  this  paternal  power,  the  grandfon 
by  a  daughter  hath  a  right  before  a  nephew  by  a  brother  ? 
Locke. 

Immortal  offspring  of  my  brother  Jove; 

My  brighteft  nephew,  and  whom  bell  I  love.  Dryilen. 

The  grandfon.  Out  of  ufe. — With  what  intent  they  were 
firft  publiftied,  thofe  words  of  the  nephew  of  Jefus  do  plainly 
fignify:  After  that  my  grandfather  Jefus  had  given  him- 
felf  to  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  other 
books  of  our  fathers,  and  had  gotten  therein  fufficient 
judgment,  he  propofed  alfo  to  write  fomething  pertain¬ 
ing  to  learning  and  wifdom.  Hooker. 

Her  fire  at  length  is  kind, 

Prepares  his  empire  for  his  daughter’s  eafe. 

And  for  his  hatching  nephews  fmooths  the  feas.  Drydcn. 

Defcendant,  however  dillant.  Out  of  ufe: 

All  the  fons  of  thefe  five  brethren  reign’d 
By  due  fuccefs,  and  all  their  nephews  late, 

Even  thrice  eleven  defcents,  the  crown  retain’d.  Spenfer. 

NEPH'ILIM,  in  mythological  hiftory,  a  name  given 
both  to  giants  and  to  perfons  of  diffolute  manners.  In  the 
book  of  Genelis  (chap,  vi.)  we  read,  that  the  Jons  of  God, 

that 
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'that  Is,  the  fucceffors  of  Seth,  had  intercourfe"'with  the 
daughters  of  men,  i.  e.  with  thofe  who  defcended  from 
Cain  ;  and  from  this  intercourse  proceeded  the  Nephilim, 
who  fell  into  the  grofi'eft  enormities,  as  their  name  imports. 
The  Centaurs  were  alfo  called  Nephilim. 

NE'PHIN,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Mayo  :  ten  miles  north  of  Caftlebar. 

NEPHR  AL'GIA,  J'.  [from  the  Gr.  vsppot,  the  kidneys, 
and  aXyo;,  pain.]  Any  painful  affe&ion  of  the  kidneys, 
except  that  which  is  connefted  with  inflammation  of 
thefe  glands,  the  prefence  of  which  is  indicated  by  a 
Symptomatic  fever,  and  conftitutes  nephritis.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  fever,  therefore,  diftinguiihes  nephralgia  from 
nephritis. 

The  mod  frequent  caufe  of  nephralgia,  or  pain  in  the 
kidneys,  is  the  prefence  of  fmall  ftones,  or  concretions,  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  in  the  ureters  leading  to  the 
bladder,  or  of  the  Tandy  or  gravelly  matter  irritating  the 
fame  parts.  For  the  nature  of  thefe  fubftances,  the  fymp- 
toms  by  which  their  prefence  is  indicated,  the  diagnofis 
between  them,  and  the  fymptoms  of  other  painful  d bor¬ 
ders  affefting  the  loins,  and  the  proper  remedies  to  be  ad- 
miniftered  for  their  cure,  fee  the  article  Pathology. 

NEPHRIT'IC,  or  Nephritical,  ad).  [vetpgllix.®/,  Gr.‘ 
from  rEipco;,  the  kidney.]  Belonging  to  the  organs  of  urine. 

- — Mr.  Harrifon  hath  been  of  late  fomewhat  more  than 
heretofore  troubled  with  certain  nephritical  fits  ;  but  they 
are  tranfient  and  light.  Wotton  to  Sir  E.  Bacon. — A  very 
valuable  medicine,  and  of  great  account  in  divers  cafes, 
particularly  afthmas,  nephritiek  pains,  nervous  colicks,  and 
obftruftions.  Bp.  Berkeley's  Siris.  —  Troubled  with  the 
(tone. — The  diet  of  mphritick  perfons  ought  to  be  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  alkalefceat  nature  of  the  falts  in  their  blood. 
Arhuthnot. 

Nephritic  Stone,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of  precious 
ftone,  fo  called  from  its  luppofed  virtues  againft  the  flone 
and  gravel  in  the  kidneys.  It  is  perhaps  the  Serpentinus 
nephriticus,  or  nephrite. — The  nephritieh  Jione  is  com¬ 
monly  of  an  uniform  duficy  green  j  but  fome  famples  I 
have  feen  of  it  that  are  variegated  with  white,  black,  and 
fometimes  yellow.  Woodward. 

Nephritic  Wood,  in  botany.  See  Hyferanthera. 

NEPHRIT'ICS,  f.  Medicines  proper  for  the  relief  of 
the  difeafes  of  the  kidneys,  and  efpecially,  therefore,  of 
the  (lone  and  gravel.  See  Lithontriptic,  vol.  xii. 

NEPHRI'TIS,  /.’  [from  rs<ppo^,  Gr.  the  kidney,  with 
the  termination  itis.]  Inflammation  of  the  kidneys. 

The  local  fymptoms,  which  denote  the  prefence  of  in¬ 
flammation  in  the  kidneys,  do  not  differ  very  materially 
from  thofe  which  belong  to  nephralgia,  and  which  are 
principally  the  refult  of  the  irritation  of  calculus,  or  fandy 
concretions,  formed  in  the  urinary  paffages.  For,  in  fa£f, 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys  is  not  very  common  as  an 
idiopathic  diforder,  originating  from  the  ordinary  caufes 
of  inflammatory  affe&ions  ;  but  is  ufually  an  effect  cf  the 
irritation  of  calculi  in  the  fame  paffages,  when  long  con¬ 
tinued,  or  particularly  fevere  in  degree  :  in  other  words, 
nephralgia  is  liable  to  terminate  in  nephritis.  See  Ne¬ 
phralgia. 

The  right  diftin&ion  of  this  difeafe  from  the  lumbago, 
from  the  mere  fpalinodic  nephralgia  arifingfrom  the  paf- 
fage  of  a  calculus  along  the  ureter,  and  from  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  other  vifcera  contiguous  to  the  kidneys,  is  of 
more  importance  in  nephritis  than  in  the  more  chronic 
nephritic  complaints  ;  becaufe  the  treatment  required  for 
its  cure  muff  be  materially  different.  Thus,  with  refpefl: 
to  the  fpafmodic  pain  accompanying  the  irritation  of  a 
calculus  impaired  in  the  ureter,  a  large  dofe  of  .opium 
will  fometimes  at  once  relax  the  fpafm,  and  allow  the 
concretion  to  pafs  into  the  bladder,  producing  inftanta- 
neous  relief;  but,  if  actual  nephritis  were  prefent,  the 
opium  would  confer  no  benefit ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
tend  to  augment  the  inflammation,  and  to  carry  it  on  to 
.fuppuration.  From  lumbago,  then,  the  nephritis  may  be 
Vol.  XVI.  No.  1 14.9. 
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diftinguifned  by  the  prefence  of  acute  fever;  by  the  pain 
being  little  increaled  by  moving  the  mufcles  of  the  back, 
but  confiderably  aggravated  by  (baking  or  jolting  motion, 
efpecially  when  a  calculus  is  prefent;  and  by  the  con¬ 
comitant  licknefs.  From  fpafm,  excited  by  calculous  ir¬ 
ritation,  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  prefence  of  fever ;  and 
from  colic,  and  inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  which  are 
fometimes  accompanied,  more  particularly  the  laid,  by 
ficknefs  and  vomiting,  and  the  laid  always  by  fever,  it  is 
diftinguiflied  by  the  numbnefs  of  the  thigh,  and  the  pain 
and  retraftion  of  thetefticle  in  male  patients. 

A  predifpofition  to  nephritis  is  obvioufly  attached  to 
peculiar  eonftitutions,  efpecially  to  thofe  which  have  a 
gouty  tendency,  or  a  difpoiition  to  calculous  complaints; 
and  thefe  two  maladies  are  fo  far  connefred,  that  they 
fometimes  alternate  with  each  other,  and  fome  individuals 
of  a  gouty  parentage  have  been  obferved  to  be  afteiSled 
with  gout,  while  others  have  fuffered  from  calculous 
complaints.  Corpulency  leems  alfo  to  predifpofe  to  thefe 
affeftions  of  the  kidneys ;  or  the  predifpofition  maybe 
produced,  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  from  the  conftant  fti- 
mulus  given  to  the  urinary  paffages  by  the  ufe  of  much 
high-feafoned  food  and  fermented  liquors.  For  the  cure, 
lee  the  article  Pathology. 

Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  nephritic  inflammation 
is  Paid  to  have  terminated  in  gangrene,  and  fometimes  in 
feirrhus  ;  but  this  lad  afte&ion,  by  which  (Jae  kidney  is 
fometimes  enlarged  to  an  enormous  bulk,  is  perhaps  more 
commonly  the  refult  of  a  chronic  than  of  an  acute  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  kidneys,  and  is  fcarcely  within  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  medicine.  Cullen's  Firjl  Lines,  chap.  xi.  Baillie's 
Morbid  Anatom//. 

NEPHRO'DIUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Polypodium. 

NEPHROME'TRfE,  A  name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  mufcles  of  the  loins,  called  by  the  generality  of 
medical  authors  pfoep. 

NEPHROT'OMY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  vtt ppo?,  kidney,  and 
Tipw,  to  cut.]  The  operation  of  extracting  a. Hone  from 
the  kidney. 

There  are  not  many  inftances  of  nephrotomy  being 
done  when  the  kidney  was  fuppofed  to  be  entire,  nor  are 
thefe  well  authenticated.  The  only  example  of  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  nephrotomy  deferving  notice,  is  that  recorded 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa£Hons  for  1696.  It  is  there- 
Rated,  that  Mr.  Hobfon,  the  Englifti  conful  at  Venice, 
having  been  a  long  while  afflifted  with  pain,  in  the  kid¬ 
neys,  in  confequence  of  a  calculus  being  lodged  in  one 
of  thofe  organs,  went  to  Padua,  for  the  purpofe  of  con- 
fulting  Marchettis,  a  very  experienced  phyfician,  wh® 
told  him  that  he  knew  of  no  other  mode  of  relieving  him, 
except  that  of  making  an  incifion,  through  which  the  ex¬ 
traneous  fubltance  that  annoyed  him  might  be  extradled. 
There  was  no  external  fign  by  which  the  prefence  of  the 
ftone  could  be  afeertained;  and  Marchettis  did  not  con¬ 
ceal  from  the  patient  the  difficulty  and  the  danger  of  the 
operation.  Mr.  Hobfon,  however,  fliowed  fo  much  refo- 
lution,  and  fo  ftrong  a  defire  to  fubmit  to  any  means  of 
cure,  that  Marchettis  could  not  decline  the  attempt. 
The  parts  were  divided  with  a  ftraight  biftoury.  The 
hemorrhage  was  fo  profufe,  that  the  extradlion  of  the 
ftone  was  unavoidably  deferred  to  the  next  day.  In  fhort, 
two  or  three  calculi  were  then  taken  out,  and  the  wound 
dreffed.  The  fubfequent  fymptoms  were  not  ferious ;  and 
Mr.  Hobfon  was  foon  well  enough  to  return  to  Venice, 
although  his  wound  was  not  completely  healed,  as  a  fmall 
fiftula  (till  continued,  from  which  pus  and  urine  were  dis¬ 
charged.  Some  time  afterwards,  another  ftone  prefented 
itfelf,  and  was  eafily  taken  our.  The  patient  at  length 
experienced  a  radical  cure.  Ten  years  had  elapfed,  when 
Mr.  Hobfon  related  his  cafe  to  Dr.  Bernard,  who  after¬ 
wards  communicated  it  to  the  Royal  Society. 

This  Angle  inftance,  wherein  an  incifion  appears  to 
have  been  made  into  one  of  the  kidneys  and  feveral  ftones 
taken  thereout,  ought  not  to  embolden  other  furgeons  to 
8  X  venture 
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venture  upon  an  operation  fo  difficult  to  perform,  and  fo 
uncertain  in  its  confequences.  When,  indeed,  a  calculus, 
generated  in  either  of  the  organs  deftined  to  the  fecretion 
of  urine,  makes  its  way- wholly  or  partially  out  of  them 
by  producing  an  abfcefs  that  points  externally,  the  open¬ 
ing  of  that  abfcefs,  and  the  extraction  of  the  renal  calculus 
thereout,  may  be  fafely  undertaken  ;  but  fuck  an  opera¬ 
tion  cannot  properly  be  termed  nephrotomy.  Phil.  Tranf, 
ubr.  vol.  iv.  p.  1 17. 

NE'PI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Patrimonio,  the  fee  of 
a  bilhop,  united  to  Sutri.  It  contains  fix  churches  and 
five  convents.  It  is  twenty  miles  north  of  Rome,  and 
fifteen  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Viterbo.  Lat.  42.  15.  N.  Ion. 
12.  24.  E. 

NE'PIA,  a  daughter  of  Jafus,  who  married  Olympus 
king  of  Myfia,  whence  the  plains  of  Mylia  are  fometimes 
called  Nepiee  Campi. 

NEP'ISET,  a  town  of  Eaft  Greenland.  Lat.  60.  35.  N. 
Ion.  45.  W. 

NEPISIN'GUIS.  See  Nipissing. 

NE'PISS,  a  lake  of  Canada,  on  the  borders  of  Main. 
Lat.  45.  40.  N.  Ion.  70.  31.  W. 

NEP'OLIS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Ko- 
nigingratz  :  three  miles  fouth  of  New  Biezow. 

NEPOMUK',  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pil- 
fen  :  nine  miles  eaft- north- eaft  of  Klattau. 

NEPON'SAT,  a  river  of  America,  in  the  Maflachufetts, 
originating  chiefly  from  Muddy  and  Punkapog  ponds  in 
Stoughton,  and  Mafhapog-pond  in  Sharon;  and,  after 
uniting  with  leveral  ftreams,  meeting  the  tide  in  Milton, 
whence  it  is  navigable  for  veflels  of  150  tons  burden  to 
Bofton-bay,  at  the  diftance  of  four  miles.  There  are  fix 
paper-mills,  and  others  of  different  kinds,  on  this  fmall 
river. 

NE'POS  (Cornelius),  a  Roman  hiftorian  and  biogra¬ 
pher,  flourilhed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cssfar  and  Au- 
guftus,  and  was  the  friend  of  Cicero  and  Atticus.  He 
was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  probably  at  Hoftilia  in 
the  diftriCf  of  Verona.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  his 
life.  This  writer  coinpofed  feveral  works,  one  of  which 
is  commemorated  in  fome  verfes  addrefled  to  him  by  Ca¬ 
tullus,  as  comprifing  an  univerial  hiftory  in  three  books 
or  tables.  The  only  performance  of  his  which  has  reach¬ 
ed  modern  times  is  a  collection  of  biographical  iketches, 
entitled  “  Excellentium  Imperatorum  Vitae,”  and  confid¬ 
ing  of  twenty-two  articles  of  Greek  and  other  foreign 
generals,  with  a  fragment  of  the  Life  of  Cato  of  Utica, 
and  a  more  detailed  Life  of  Atticus.  Thefe  pieces  long 
palled  under  the  name  of  Emilius  Probus,  who  prefen  ted 
them  to  the  emperor  Theodofius  in  the  fourth  century; 
but  the  purity  of  the  llyle,  which  is  that  of  the  bed  age 
of  the  Latin  language,  aifigns  them  to  the  real  author. 
They  are  elegant  compofitions,  but  too  concife  for  pur- 
pofes  of  accuracy,  and  not  marked  by  any  depth  of  re¬ 
flection  or  force  of  moral  painting.  The  editions  of  Cor¬ 
nelius  Nepos  have  been  extremely  numerous,  as  it  has 
been  made  a  common  fchool-book. 

NEP'OTAL,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  nepotatus,  profufe.j 
Extravagant ;  luxurious.  Not  njied.  Bailey. 

NEPOTA'TION,  f.  Extravagance  ;  luxurioufnefs. 
Bailey. 

NE'POTINE,  adj.  Extravagant ;  riotous ;  luxurious. 
Bailey. 

NE’POTISM,  f.  [nepotifme,  Fr.  nepos,  Lat.]  Fondnefs 
for  nephews. — To  this  humour  of  nepotifm  Rome  owes 
its  prefent  fplendour;  for  it  would  have  been  impoflible 
to  have  furnifhed  out  fo  many  glorious  palaces  with  fiuch 
a  profufion  of  pictures  and  datutes,  had  not  the  riches  of 
the  people  fallen  into  different  families.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

NEPOT'SKOI,  a  town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  on  the  coad  of  the  White  Sea  :  twenty-four 
miles  wed  of  Archangel. 

NEPTUNALIA,  /.'  Fedivals  celebrated  by  the  an¬ 
cients  in  honour  of  Neptune. 

NEPTUNA'LIA,  feafts  held  among  the  ancients,  in 
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honour  of  Neptune. — The  Neptunalia  differed  from  the 
ConJ’mlia,  in  that  the  latter  were  leads  of  Neptune,  con- 
fidered  particularly  as  presiding  over  horfes,  and  the  ma¬ 
nege;  whereas  the  Neptunalia  were  feads  of  Neptune  in 
general,  and  not  confidered  under  any  particular  quality. 
They  were  celebrated  on  the  10th  of  the  calends  of  Au- 
gud.  Chambers. 

NEP'TUNE,  in  mythology,  the  god  of  the  fea,  was  the 
fon  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  and  brother  to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and 
Juno.  He  was  devoured  by  his  father  on  the  day  of  his 
birth,  and  reitored  to  life  by  means  of  Metis,  who  gave 
Saturn  a  certain  potion.  Paufanias  fays,  that  his  mother 
concealed  him  in  alheepfold  in  Arcadia  ;  and  that  die  im- 
pofed  upon  her  hulband,  telling  him  that  lhe  had  brought 
a  colt  into  the  world,  which  was  indantly  devoured  by 
Saturn.  Neptune  fiiared  with  his  brothers  the  empire  of 
Saturn,  and  received  as  his  portion  the  kingdom  of  the 
fea.  This,  however,  did  not  feem  equivalent  to  the 
empire  of  heaven  and  earth,  which  Jupiter  had  claimed  ; 
therefore  he  confpired  to  dethrone  him  with  the  reft  of 
the  gods.  The  confpiracy  was  difcovered,  and  Jupiter 
condemned  Neptune  to  build  the  walls  of  Troy.  (See 
Laomedon.)  A  reconciliation  was  foon  after  made,  and 
Neptune  was  re-inftituted  to  all  his  rights  and  privileges, 
Neptune  difputed  with  Minerva  the  right  of  giving  a 
name  to  the  capital  of  Cecropia,  but  he  was  defeated  -r 
and  the  olive  which  the  goddefs  luddenly  raifed  from  the 
earth,  was  deemed  more  ferviceable  for  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind,  than  the  liorfe  which  Neptune  had  produced  by 
llriking  the  ground  with  his  trident,  as  that  animal  is  the 
emblem  of  war  and  daughter.  This  decifion  did  not 
pleafe  Neptune  :  he  renewed  the  combat  by  difputing  for 
Troezene;  but  Jupiter  fettled  their  difputes  by  permitting 
them  to  be  conjointly  worlhipped  there,  and  by  giving 
the  name  of  Polios,  or  the  Protefilrefs  of  the  City,  to 
Minerva,  and  that  of  King  of  Trcezene  to  the  god  of  the 
fea.  He  alfo  difputed  his  right  for  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth 
with  Apollo;  and  Briareus  the  Cyclops,  who  was  mu¬ 
tually  chofen  umpire,  gave  the  ifthmus  to  Neptune,  and 
the  promontory  to  Apollo. 

Neptune,  as  being  god  of  the  fea,  was  entitled  to  more 
power  than  any  of  the  other  gods,  except  Jupiter.  Not 
only  the  ocean,  rivers,  and  fountains,  were  fubjedled  to 
him,  but  he  alfo  could  caufe  earthquakes  at  his  pleafure, 
and  raife  iflands  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  with  a  blow 
of  his  trident.  The  worfhip  of  Neptune  was  eftabliflied 
in  almoft  every  part  of  the  earth  ;  and,  the  Libyans,  in 
particular,  venerated  him  above  all  other  nations,  apd 
looked  upon  him  as  the  firft  and  greateft  of  the  gods. 
The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  alfo  attached  to  his 
worfhip;  and  they  celebrated  their  Ifthmian  games  and 
Confualia  with  the  greateft  folemnity.  He  was  generally 
reprefented  fitting  in  a  chariot  made  of  a  fliell,  and  drawn 
by  fea-horfes  or  dolphins.  Sometimes  he  is  drawn  by 
winged  horfes,  and  holds  his  trident  in  his  hand,  and 
ftands  up  as  his  chariot  flies  over  the  furface  of  the  fea. 
Homer  reprefents  him  as  ifiuingfrom  the  fea,  and  in  three 
fteps  crofting  the  whole  horizon.  The  mountains  and 
the  forefts,  fays  the  poet,  trembled  as  he  walked ;  the 
whales,  and  all  the  fillies  of  the  fea,  appear  round  him  ; 
and  even  the  fea  herfelf,  feems  to  feel  the  prefence  of  her 
god.  The  ancients  generally  facrificed  a  bull  and^a  horfe 
on  his  altars  ;  and  the  Roman  loothfayers  always  offered 
to  him  the  gall  of  the  viftims,  which  in  tafte  refembles 
the  bitternefs  of  the  fea-water.  The  amours  of  Neptune 
are  numerous.  He  obtained,  by  means  of  a  dolphin,  the 
favours  of  Amphitrite,  who  had  made  a  vow  of  perpetual 
celibacy ;  and  he  placed  among  the  conftellations  the  filh 
which  had  perfuaded  the  goddefs  to  become  his  wife.  He 
alfo  married  Venilia  and  Salacia,  which  are  only  the  names 
of  Amphitrite,  according  to  fome  authors,  who  obferve 
that  the  former  word  is  derived  from  venire,  alluding  to 
the  continual  motion  of  the  fea ;  Salacia  is  derived  from 
falum,  which  fignifies  the  falt-fea,  and  is  applicable  to 
Amphitrite.  Neptune  became  a  horfe  to  enjoy  the  com¬ 
pany 
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pany  of  Ceres.  (SeeAtuoN.)  To  deceive  Theophane,  he 
changed  himfelf  into  a  ram.  (See  Theophane.)  He  af- 
fumed  the  form  ofthe  river  Enipeus,  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus,  by  whom  he  had  Pe- 
lias  and  Neleus.  He  was  alfo  father  of  Phorcus  and  Poly¬ 
phemus  by  Thoofia ;  of Lycus,  NyCteus, and  Euphemus,  by 
Celeno  ;  of  Chryfes,  by  Chryfogenia ;  of  Anteus,  by  Afty- 
palea  ;  of  Bceotus  and  Hellen,  by  Antiope  ;  of  Leuconoe, 
by  Themifto  j  of  Agenor  and  Bellerophon,  by  Eurynome, 
the  daughter  of  Nyius  ;  of  Antas,  by  Alcyone,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Atlas ;  of  Abas,  by  Arethufa ;  of  ACtor  and  DiCtys, 
by  Agemede,  the  daughter  of  Augias  ;  of  Megareus,  by 
CEnope,  daughter  of  Epopeus ;  of  Cycnus,  by  Harpalyce  ; 
of  Taras,  Otus,  Ephialtes,  Dorns,  Alefus,  &c.  The  word 
Neptunus  is  often  ufed  metaphorically  by  the  poets  to  fig- 
nify  fea-water.  In  the  Confualia  of  the  Romans,  horfes 
were  led  through  the  ftreets  finely  equipped,  and  crowned 
with  garlands,  as  the  god,  in  whofe  honour  the  feftivals 
were  inftituted,  had  produced  the  horfe,  an  animal  fo  be¬ 
neficial  for  the  ufe  of  mankind. 

This  deity  was  known  in  Egypt  by  the  name  of  Ceno- 
lus,  or  Canopus,  and  was  worfhipped  as  the  Numen  Aqua- 
rum,  or  Spirit  of  the  Nile.  His  emblem  was  the  figure  of 
certain  vafes  or  pitchers,  with  which  the  Egyptians  fil¬ 
trated  the  water  of  their  facred  river,  in  order  to  purify 
and  render  it  fit  for  ufe.  From  the  mouth  of  each  of  thefe 
vafes,  which  were  charged  with  hieroglyphics,  arofe  the 
head,  and  fometimes  the  head  and  hands,  of  a  man  or 
woman.  Such  are  the  emblems  which  ftill  remain  of  the 
Egyptian  Neptune,  or  Canopus  ;  and  it  was  by  this  em¬ 
blem  that  the  tutelar  god  of  Egypt  vanquilhed  the  god 
of  Chaldseain  the  following  manner,  mentioned  by  Ruffi- 
nus  in  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory.  “  The  Chaldeans,  who 
adored  the  fire,  carried  their  god  into  various  countries, 
that  he  might  try  his  ftrength  in  contefts  with  other  gods. 
He  vanquilhed,  as  we  may  eafily  conceive,  the  images 
made  of  gold,  filver,  brafs,  and  wood,  &c.  by  reducing 
them  to  allies ;  and  thus  the  worlhip  of  fire  was  every¬ 
where  eftablifhed.  The  prieft  of  Canopus,  unwilling,  as 
became  him,  to  admit  the  fuperiority  of  ftrange  gods,  con¬ 
trived  to  make  his  godvanquilh  the  god  of  Chaldsea  in  a 
pitched  battle.  The  vafes  which  were  worfhipped  as  the 
emblems  of  Canopus,  being  ufed  for  filtering  the  waters 
of  the  Nile,  were  of  courfe  perforated  on  all  fides  with 
very  fmall  holes.  This  faithful  prieft,  having  Hopped  all 
the  holes  in  one  of  thefe  with  wax,  and  painted  the  vafe 
of  different  colours,  for  a  reafon  which  the  reader  will 
admit  to  be  a  good  one,  filled  it  up  with  water,  and  fitted 
to  its  mouth  the  head  of  an  idol.  This  emblem  of  Cano¬ 
pus  was- then  placed  in  a  fmall  fire  brought  by  the  Chal- 
dasans  as  the  emblem  of  their  god  ;  and  thus  the  gods  of 
Egypt  and  Chaldasa  were  forced  into  battle.  The  con- 
teft,  however,  was  of  Ihort  duration.  The  heat  melting 
the  wax,  made  way  foinhe  water  to  run  out,  which  quick¬ 
ly  extinquiftied  the  fire;  and  thus  Canopus  vanquilhed 
the  god  of  the  Chaldeans.”  Ridiculous  as  this  ftory  is, 
it  is  perfeftly  fuitable  to  the  genius  of  paganifm,  and  the 
artifices  of  the  pagan  priefthood  ;  but  we  fufpeCt  that  the 
hiftorian  laboured  under  one  miftake,  and  fubftituted  the 
Chaldaeans  inftead  ofthe  Perfians. 

NEPTU'NIA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Mimosa. 

NEP  TU'NIAN,  aclj.  Belonging  to  Neptune ;  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  fea.  Cole , 

NEP'VEU  (Francis),  a  French  Jefuit,  whofe  devotional 
and  practical  writings  have  been  widely  circulated  and 
much  elteemed  in  the  catholic  communion,  was  born  at 
St.  Malo’s  in  the  year  1639.  He  entered  the  order  in  the 
year  1654.;  and,  after  he  had  finilhed  his  ftudies  and  taken 
the  four  vows,  he  occupied  the  chair  of  claffical  profellbr 
for  fix  years,  and  afterwards  that  of  philofophy  for  eight 
years,  with  great  reputation.  His  talents  occafioned  his 
being  appointed  to  various  important  offices  in  the  fociety ; 
and  he  died  principal  of  the  college  of  Rennes,  but  in 
what  year  is  not  known.  He  publilhed  numerous  trea- 
tifes  confecrated  to  the  interefts  of  piety  and  morality  j 
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and,  among  others,  1.  On  the  Knowledge  and  Love  of  our 
Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  1681,  lamo.  which  has  been  frequently 
reprinted,  a.  The  Method  of  Prayer,  1691,  umo,  which, 
as  well  as  the  preceding  piece,  has  been  tranllated  into 
Italian.  3.  Preparation  for  Death,  1693,  izmo.  4.  Chrif- 
tian  Thoughts  and  Reflections  for  all  the  Days  in  the 
Year,  1699,  4  vols.  nrao.  which  has  been  tranllated  into 
Latin  and  Italian.  5.  The  Spirit  of  Chriftianity,  or  the 
Conformity  of  a  Chriftian  to  the  Example  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
1700,  1 2 mo.  6.  Chriftian  ConduCt,  or,  Directions  for 
praCtifing  the  Principal  Duties  of  the  Chriftian  Life,  1704, 
i2tno.  &c.  Gen.  Biog. 

NE'QUIENT,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  nequeo,  to  be  unable.] 
Unable.  Cole. 

NEQUITA'O,  a  town  of  South-America,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Venezuela  :  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Truxillo. 

NEQUONQUI'QUA,  a  river  of  New  Brunfwick,  which 
runs  into  the  St.John  in  lat.  46.  6.  N.  Ion.  66.  55.  W. 

NER,  [Heb.  a  lamp.]  A  Scripture-name. 

NER,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  thecircarof  Auran¬ 
gabad  :  thirty-eight  miles  eaft  of  Aurangabad. 

NE'RA,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  runs  into  the  Tiber 
feven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Narni. 

NE'RA,  a  valley  of  Moldavia :  eight  miles  fouth  of 
Roman. 

NE'RA,  a  town  of  the  illand  of  Banda. 

NERAC',  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftriCt,  in  the  department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  on. 
the  Blaife,  which  here  becomes  navigable.  It  is  divided 
into  Great  and  Little  Nerac.  It  is  twelve  miles  weft- 
fouth-weft  of  Agen,  and  ten  north  of  Condom.  Lat.  44, 
8.  N.  Ion.  o.  25.  E. 

NERA'I,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  runs  into  the 
Danube  two  miles  eaft  of  Vipalanka. 

NERAIN'SKOI  SEREBRE'NOI  ZAVO'ID,  a  town  of 
Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Argun,  near 
the  borders  ot  China  :  128  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Nert- 
chinlk.  Lat.  50.  28.  N.  Ion.  120.  E. 

NER'BA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Thuringia,  on  the 
Unftrutt :  fifteen  miles  north-iveft  of  Naumberg. 

NERBUD'DAH,  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  which  rifes 
from  a  lake  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  province  of  Alla¬ 
habad,  and,  after  a  courfe  of  350  miles,  almoft  due  weft, 
runs  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambray  thirty-one  miles  north  of 
Surat.  On  the  27th  of  December,  1817,  this  river,  fwelled 
by  continual  rains  during  the  three  preceding  days,  over¬ 
flowed  its  banks  and  fwept  away  forty-two  villages. 
Many  thoufand  men,  women,  and  children,  loft  their  lives 
by  this  calamitous  event,  which  has  deprived  thefurvivors 
ot  (belter,  food,  and  raiment.  A  collection  was  made  at 
Bombay  for  their  relief. 

NER'CHAU,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Leipfic : 
three  miles  north-north- eaft  of  Grimma,  and  fixteen  eaft 
of  Leipfic. 

NE’RE,  for  ne  were.  Were  not: 

He  trembled  fo,  that,  ne're  his  fquires  befide 

To  hold  him  up,  he  had  funk  down  to  ground.  Fairfax. 

NE'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Ellich- 
pour  :  thirty  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Ellichpour. 

NEREAL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Vifiapour: 
twenty-five  miles  eaft  of  Anamfagur. 

NERECH'TA,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Koftroma :  fixteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Koftroma. 

NE'REID,  f.  [Nereis,  Lat.  pi.  Nereides,  daughters  of 
Nereus.]  A  fea-nymph  : 

Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereids, 

So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i’the  eyes, 

And  made  their  bends  adornings.  Shakejp ,  Ant.  and  Cieop. 

The  Nereids  w’ere  fifty  in  number,  all  the  daughters  of 
Nereus  by  the  nymph  Doris.  Their  names  and  genealo¬ 
gies  are  deferibed  in  Hefiod.  Homer  gives  their  names, 
with  feme  variation,  and  reckons  only  thirty-two  of  them. 
The  ancient  monuments,  as  well  as  medals,  agree  in  re- 
z  prefenting 
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prefen  ting  the  Nereids  as  young  women  riding  upon  dol¬ 
phins  and  upon  fea-horfes,  holding  commonly  in  one 
hand  Neptune’s  trident,  and  in  the  other  a  dolphin,  and 
fometimes  a  victory  and  a  crown  :  fometimes  we  fee  them 
half- women  and  half-filhes,  conformable  to  this  verfe  in 
Horace’s  Art.  Poet.  “  Definit  in  pifcem  mulier  formofa 
fuperne.”  Such  we  fee  them  on  a  medal  of  Marfeilles, 
and  upon  fome  others. 

The  Nereids  were  implored  like  the  reft  of  the  deities. 
They  had  altars  chiefly  on  the  coafts  of  the  fea,  where 
the  piety  of  mankind  made  offerings  of  milk,  oil,  and 
honey,  and  often  of  the  flefh  of  goats.  When  they  were 
on  the  lea-fhore,  they  generally  refided  in  grottos  and 
caves,  which  were  adorned  with  fliells,  and  {haded  by  the 
branches  of  vines.  Their  duty  was  to  attend  upon  the 
more  powerful  deities  of  the  fea,  and  to  be  fubfervient  to 
the  will  of  Neptune.  They  were  particularly  fond  of 
halcyons  ;  and,  as  they  had  the  pbwer  of  ruffling  or  calm¬ 
ing  the  waters,  they  were  always  addreffed  by  failors,  who 
implored  their  protection,  that  they  might  grant  them  a 
favourable  voyage  and  a  profperous  return.  They  are 
reprefented  as  young  and  handfome  virgins;  infomuch 
that  Calliope,  the  wife  of  Cepheus  king  of  Ethiopia,  hav¬ 
ing  triumphed  over  all  the  beauties  oftheage,  and  daring 
to  vie  with  the  Nereids,  they  were  fo  enraged  that  they 
fent  a  prodigious  fea-monfter  into  the  country ;  and,  to 
appeafe  them,  Ihe  was  commanded  by  the  oracle  to  expofe 
her  daughter  Andromeda;  bound  to  a  rock,  to-be  devoured 
by  the  monfter.  See  Andromeda. 

NE'REIS,  f.  in  helminthology,  a  genus  of  the  order 
of  mollufca,  or  gelatinous  worms.  Generic  characters — 
Body  long,  creeping,  with  numerous  lateral  peduncles, 
or  feet,  on  each  fide  ;  feelers  fimple,  but  in  certain  cafes 
there  are  none ;  fometimes  no  eyes,  fometimes  two,  and 
fometimes  four.  Of  this  genus  there  are  thirty-two 
lpecies,  divided  into  three  feCtions,  according  as  the  mouth 
of  the  worm  is  furnilhed  with  a  claw  or  forceps,  or  with 
a  probofcis,  or  with  a  tube.  Moft  of  the  fpecies  are  found 
in  the  North  Seas,  but  three  or  four  are  met  with  on  our 
own  coafts. 

I.  Mouth  furnilhed  with  a  claw  or  forceps. 

1.  Nereis  verficolor:  body  fubdeprefled;  penduncleS 
pointed,  and  furnilhed  with  bridles.  It  is  about  fourinches 
long,  and  is  found  in  European  feas.  The  body  has  about 
eighty-five  fegments,  growing  flenderer  behind  ;  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  worm  is  of  an  ochre  yellow,  wdth  a  dull  red 
flreak  down  the  middle  ;  the  tail,  and  anterior  fegments 
of  the  body,  are  of  a  dirty  greenilh  hue,  but  towards  the 
middle  it  is  fhining,  with  various  iridefcent  colours. 

2.  Nereis  nodiluca :  body  blue-green,  with  twenty- 
three  fegments ;  fcarcely  vilible  to  the  naked  eye.  This 
fpecies  is  found  in  moft  feas ;  and  the  animals  are  of  that 
kind  which  frequently  illuminate  the  water,  making  it 
appear  as  if  it  were  on  fire:  the  animals  are  extremely 
minute,  pellucid,  and  highly  phofphorefcent,  giving  an 
uncommonly  lucid  fplendour  to  the  waves  in  an  evening: 
by  their  extreme  minutenefs  they  eafily  efcape  obferva- 
tion,  but  may  be  detected  by  palling  a  fmall  quantity  of 
the  water  through  blotting-paper. 

Barbut,  in  fpeaking  of  this  fpecies  of  the  Nereis,  fays, 
“  I  have  obferved  with  great  attention  a  fifh  juft  caught 
out  of  the  fe.a,  whofe  body  was  almoft  covered  with  them, 
and  have  examined  them  in  the  dark:  they  twift  and  curl 
themfelves  .with  amazing  agility,  but  foon  retire  out  of 
our  contracted  fight ;  probably  their  glittering  dazzles 
the  eye,  and  their  extreme  minutenefs  eludes  our  re- 
fearches.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  when  the  unCtuous 
moifture,  which  covers  the  fcales  of  fifties,  is  exhaufted  by 
the  air,  thefe  animals  are  not  to  be  feen,  nor  are  the  fifties 
then  noCtilucous,  the  matter  being,  perhaps,  their  nou- 
rifhment  when  living,  as  they  themfelves  afford  food  to 
many  marine  animals.  They  do  not  lliine  in  the  day¬ 
time,  becaufe  the  folar-rays  are  too  powerful  for  their 
light,  however  aggregate  orimmenfe  their  number.” 
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3.  Nereis  fimbriata  :  body  fubdeprefled  ;  peduncles  cir¬ 
rate  and  glandular.  It  inhabits  the  Baltic ;  is  about  three 
inches  long,  and  linear.  The  body  is  of  a  fulvous  hue, 
with  a  blue  line  down  the  middle  of  the  back  and  belly ; 
the  head  is  furnilhed  with  eight  feelers  ;  and  the  tail  is 
terminated  with  two  threads. 

4.  Nereis  armillaris :  body  fubdeprefled;  peduncles 
conic,  with  glandular  cirri.  This,  like  the  laft,  is  found 
in  the  North  Seas,  buries  itfelf  deep  in  the  fand,  and  is 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  The  body  is  filiform,  with 
three  moniliform  feelers  on  each  fide  the  head;  it  has 
about  1  20  articulations,  all  armed  with  a  peduncle  on  each 
fide  the  tail,  ending  in  two  long  threads. 

5.  Nereis  mollis :  lateral  fafcicles  of  hair  above  the  pe¬ 
duncles.  It  is  found  in  the  feas  about  Norway. 

6.  Nereis  pelagica:  body  above  convex;  peduncles  cir- 
rate  and  warty.  Found  in  the  European  feas,  among  the 
roots  of  ulvre,  under  (tones,  and  in  empty  fliells  ;  is  about 
feven  inches  long,  and  has  a  kind  of  flexuous  motion. 

7.  Nereis  tubicola:  body  fubdeprefled,  and  peduncles 
(lightly  cirrate  and  globular.  It  inhabits  the  Northern 
Seas.  The  body  is  linear,  with  five  ftraight  feelers  on  the 
head  :  it  forms  for  itfelf  a  rough  tube  of  the  indurated 
moifture  exuding  from  its  pores.  This  fpecies  is  ftiown 
at  fig.  6.  of  the  preceding  Plate,  as  it  appears  in  its  tube  ; 
the  naked  worm  is  {hown  at  fig.  7.  and  at  fig.  8,  the  head 
and  neck  greatly  magnified. 

S.  Nereis  Norwegica:  body  convex;  peduncles  cirrate 
and  feathered.  It  is  found  in  the  bays  about  Norway, 
and  is  the  fize  of  a  goofe-quill.  The  body  has  120  feg- 
ments.  • 

9.  Nereis  pinnata:  body  convex;  peduncles  cirrate  and 
■pinnate.  This  alfo  is  found  in  the  bays  of  Norway,  on  a 
bluilh  clay.  The  body  is  of  a  chefnut  colour,  with  a  blue 
glofs ;  the  fegments  are  from  106  to  122  in  number;  the 
head  has  five  jointed  feelers,  and  the  tail  ends  in  two  thick 
filaments. 

10.  Nereis  corniculata:  body  fubdeprefled,  pinnate; 
the  peduncles  are  furnilhed  with  a  cirrus  and  long  fimple 
briftle.  It  inhabits  the  Norway  Seas,  and  is  extremely 
minute  and  adtive.  It  is  fhown,  magnified,  at  fig.  9.  and 
the  head,  with  the  eyes  and  feelers,  more  highly  magnified, 
at  fig.  10. 

11.  Nereis  pufilla:  body  depreffed  ;  peduncles  cirrate, 
with  jointed  filaments.  Found  alfo  in  the  Norway  Seas. 

12.  Nereis  incifa  :  body  convex  ;  the  fegments  diftant ; 
and  the  peduncles  fimple  and  cirrate.  It  inhabits  the 
Greenland  Seas,  far  from  land,  and  among  the  roots  of 
the  larger  ulvae.  It  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long. 

13.  Nereis  aphroditoides  :  the  body  of  this  is  depreffed, 
and  not  grooved  ;  the  peduncles  are  cirrate,  and  furnilhed 
with  papillae.  It  inhabits  the  Greenland  Seas,  and  is 
found  among  the  mud  at  bottom  ;  is  an  inch  long. 

•» 

II.  Mouth  furnilhed  with  a  probofcis. 

14.  Nereis  casrulea:  fmocth,  depreffed,  bluifli-green, 
pellucid.  This  is  found  in  the  feas  about  our  own  coafts. 
The  body  is  ftiining,  about  four  inches  long,  with  a  groove 
along  -the  belly. 

15.  Nereis  viridis:  body  depreffed;  the  peduncles  have 
lanceolate  lamellae,  or  fcales.  This  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  North  Seas,  and  has  been  found  at  Tenby;  it  is  from 
two  to  three  inches  long.  The  body  is  filiform,  and  of  a 
grafs-green  colour,  with  130  equal  fegments. 

16.  Nereis  maculata :  body  convex;  peduncles  with 
heart-lhaped  fcales.  It  inhabits  the  North  Seas,  and  is 
from  two  and  a  half  to  four  inches  long. 

17.  Nereis  craffa:  body  depreffed;  probofcis  cylindrical  j 
peduncles  red,  with  branched  briftles.  Inhabits  theocean  ; 
is  feen  on  floating  fucus,  and  is  four  inches  long. 

18.  Nereis  ftellifera :  the  body  of  this  fpecies  is  depreffed, 
and  the  peduncles  furnilhed  with  elliptic  fcales.  It  in¬ 
habits  the  North  Seas,  particularly  in  the  bays  of  Norway. 
It  has  been  reprefented  011  the  Helminthology  Plate  III, 
fig.  8.  vol.  ix. 

,19.  Nereis 
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19.  Nereis  punftata :  body  (lightly  deprefied  ;  the  pe¬ 
duncles  furniflied  with  very  long  cirri.  This  fpecies  is 
likewife  found  in  the  Northern  Seas,  in  oyfler-fhells,  or 
under  (tones. 

20.  Nereis  alba:  body  convex;  front  horned;  peduncles 
bifid.  Found  in  the  Teas  about  Norway,  on  a  clayey  bot¬ 
tom.  The  body  of  this  fpecies  is  white,  annulate,  and 
tapering  behind  ;  it  has  no  eyes  5  and  the  probofcis  is 
membranaceous,  very  pellucid,  and  capable  of  being  in¬ 
flated  to  twice  the  width  of  the  body;  there  are  feventy- 
feven  peduncles  on  each  fide. 

21.  Nereis  flava  :  body  deprefied  ;  peduncles  with  ob¬ 
long-ovate  fcales.  It  is  found  in  the  Northern  Seas,  among 
the  root  of  ulvse,  and  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long. 
The  body  is  yellow,  and  is  divided  into  about  140  feg- 
ments. 

22.  Nereis  longa :  body  (lightly  deprefied,  and  furnifhed 
with  conic  papillae  inftead  of  fcales  of  the  peduncles.  It 
inhabits  the  (bores  of  Greenland,  with  a  clayey  or  fandy 
bottom,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers. 

23.  Nereis  pvifmatica :  body  triangular ;  peduncles  dis¬ 
tant,  with  a  Angle  fetigerous  papilla  cirrate  abov.e.  This 
Is  found  on  the  (bores  of  Greenland,  and  is  about  half  an 
inch  long. 

.24.  Nereis  bifrons :  body  deprefied ;  peduncles  with  a 
Angle  fegiterous  papilla  cirrate  above,  the  middle  ones  alfo 
branched.  This  alfo  is  found  in  the  Greenland  Seas;  is 
an  inch  long,  has  fifty-fix  fegments,  and  is  continually 
moving. 

25.  Nereis  caeca:  body  (lightly  convex  ;  it  has  two  very 
fliort  feelers,  and  the  peduncles  have  double  ciliate  la¬ 
mellae.  It  inhabits  the  fandy  (hores  of  Greenland,  under 
ftones,  like  the  Lumbricus  (which  fee).  It  burrows 
very  deep,  and  is  about  eight  inches  long.  The  body  is 
divided  into  from  86  to  100  fegments. 

26.  Nereis  ebranchiata  :  body  round  annular,  and  taper¬ 
ing  both  ways ;  peduncles  cylindrical,  (hort  and  double, 
pinnate  on  each  fide;  it  has  no  feelers,  and  inhabits  the 
German  and  Indian  Seas.  The  body  is  of  a  bluidi  or 
greyifh  brown,  and  is  divided  into  269  fegments. 

27.  Nereis  lamelligera:  body  flattifh,  and  tapering  both 
ways  ;  probofcis  deflate,  with  four  flefii-coloured  fpines ; 
the  peduncles  are  comprefled  and  furniflied  with  a  femi- 
lunar  fcale  above,  and  a  larger  femiheart-(haped  one  be¬ 
neath.  This  is  found  in  the  Indian,  Mediterranean,  and 
alfo  in  the  Northern,  Seas,  among  aquatic  plants  ;  and  is 
nearly  two  feet  long.  The  body  of  this  fpecies  is  faid  to 
be  divided  into  from  200  to  550  fegments;  the  head  has 
four  feelers. 

28.  Nereis  ciliata  :  body  deprefied  ;  mouth  cylindrical, 
retra&ile;  the  anterior  margin  ciliate;  it  has  no  feelers. 

III.  Mouth  furnifhed  with  a  tube. 

29.  Nereis prolifera:  body  deprefied;  peduncles  cirrate; 
front  with  a  fingle  feeler.  The  head  is  orbicular,  with 
three  feelers;  one  ifiuing  from  behind  the  eyes,  and  two 
fmaller  ones  bridling  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
head.  Six  other  fimilar  feelers  of  unequal  length  proceed 
from  the  neck,  three  on  each  fide;  the  fliorted  being 
neared  to  the  head  ;  the  longed  adhering  to  the  fird  leg¬ 
men  t  of  the  body. 

Six  eyes  were  bedowed  by  the  kindnefs  of  Providence 
upon  this  feeble  and  defencelefs  creature,  to  enable  it  to 
avoid  deftruftioii ;  four  upon  the  head,  looking  like  final! 
dots ;  the  two  poderior  ones  (mailer,  and  two  under.  No 
apparatus  in  the  mouth  either  to  cut  or  chew;  and,  in¬ 
dead  of  the  probofcis  ufual  to  the  fpecies  of  the  fecond 
fedfion,  a  final!  blunt,  thick,  flexuous  tube,  is  perceived 
through  the  (kin,  winding  down  as  far  as  thefeventh  feg- 
ment,  and  lofing  itfelf  in  the  intedines.  The  body  is  full 
of  a  mucid  or  mucus-like  fubdance.  The  number  of  the 
fegments,  with  feet  annexed  to  each,  is  between  32  and  46 
jn  perfeft  fubjeffs,  or  thofe  in  which,  aided  by  a  power¬ 
ful  microfcope,  the  obferver  can  find  no  trace  of  divifion. 
The  foot  is  compofed  of  a  fle(hy  obtufe  lobe,  armed  with 
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a  fmall  bunch  of  bridles,  and  a  feeler  three  times  finaller 
than  the  frontal  one.  The  tail  is  terminated  by  two 
hair-like  feelers  of  a  middle  fize. 

A  phenomenon  not  uncommon  in  the  genus  Nai's, 
but,  known  in  no  other  Nereis,  is  to  be  obferved  in  this 
fpecies ;  viz.  a  generation  through  divifion.  A  motlier- 
nereid  has  been  found  with  three  fcetufles,  of  diderent 
ages,  adhering  lengthways  to  her  body.  The  mother 
exhibited  thirty  fegments  ;  the  younged  daughter,  the 
neared  to  the  mother’s  tail,  had  only  eleven  ;  the  olded 
and  mod  remote  had  her  eyes  and  feelers  difengaged,  and 
feventeen  fegments ;  and  the  middle  one  had  the  fame 
number.  The  two  lad  by  a  gentle  prefiure  parted  from 
the  mother.  In  the  elded,  the  fegments  were  didinguifhed 
on  the  Tides  by  white  fpots  upon  black  matter.  Thefe 
fmall  bodies  could  be  prefled  out,  and  would  fall  in  the 
(liape  of  eggs,  marked  with  a  pellucid  point.  But,  arc 
thefe  eggs  ?  and,  if  they  are,  could  eggs  be  already  con- 
fpicuous  in  a  fubjeft  dill  adhering  to  its  mother?  and  is 
this  diminutive  worm  of  fo  great  importance  in  the  fecret 
myderies  of  Nature,  and  its  productions  fo  necedary  to 
fome  particular  end,  that  propagation  fliould  even  precede 
birth  ?  In  the  younger  fcetufles  dots  are  feen  as  in  the 
other.  Are  they  rudiments  of  eggs  ?  Who  can  anfwer  ? 
This  fpecies  is  found  (but  not  commonly)  in  the  bays  of 
Norway.  It  is  diown,  with  two  fcetufles  adhering  to  it, 
as  feen  under  the  microfcope,  at  fig.  11.  and  one  of  the 
feet,  with  the  feeler  and  bunch  of  bridles,  greatly  mag¬ 
nified,  at  fig.  12.' 

IV.  New  Species  defcribed  by  Mr.  Montagu  in  the 
Linn.  Tranf. 

30.  Nereis  pinnigera  :  body  long  and  flender,  with 
numerous  opaque  white  joints  tranfverfely  marked  with 
yellow,  and  furniflied  at  the  Tides  with  long  flat  appen¬ 
dages  that  flow  over  the  back:  tentacula  fcarcely  diflin- 
guifliable,  unlefs  the  longer  appendages  in  front  be  fuch: 
eyes  four,  chocolate-colour:  the  poderior  end  fuddenly 
decreafes,  and  becomes  very  fmall,  as  if  that  part  had 
been  newly  formed;  a  circumflance  of  no  unreafonabie 
conje£l.ure,  as  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  mollulca 
tribe  are  capable  of  reproduction.  Length  an  inch  and 
a  half. 

31.  Nereis  fanguinea:  body  long,  flightl.y  deprefied  be¬ 
neath,  and  acuminated  towards  each,  end,  but  much  more 
fo  at  the  poderior  extremity.  The  number  of  joints  ex¬ 
ceeds  two  hundred  and  feventy;  about  forty  of  which  at 
the  poderior  end  are  of  a  much  paler  colour,  and  appear 
to  be  a  reproduction  ;  the  red  of  the  body  is  of  a  flne 
bronze,  refplendent  with  changeable  prifmatic  tints  ;  the 
Tides  furnifhed  with  tridentate  peduncles,  from  the  middle 
of  which  ifiue  a  flat  fafciculus  of  hair  of  a  pale  colour,  and 
one  large  black  bridle.  About  the  twenty-eighth  joint 
commence  on  each  fide  branched  cirri  of  a  blood-red  co¬ 
lour,  which  afterwards  increafe  confiderably  in  length  ; 
thefe  originate  from  the  upper  part  of  each  peduncle, 
and  are  ufually  hexafid,  but  unite  above  the  bafe;  they 
are  not  retraftile,  hut  are  generally  carried  ereCt  and 
fpread,  giving  the  animal  a  beautiful  appearance.  The 
upper  lip  is  bilobate,  behind  which  are  five  fliort  tentacula, 
the  middle  one  Aanding  in  the  future  of  the  iip.  Between 
the  two  outer  tentacula  on  each  fide  is  a  (mall  black  eye. 
The  fird  joint  behind  the  head  is  broader  than  the  red, 
and  deditute  of  peduncles  1  the  poderior  extremity  is  fur¬ 
niflied  with  two  fmall  terminal  cirri.  The  mouth  is  large 
and  placed  beneath,  concealing  mod  formidable  jaws,  or 
complicated  fangs,  which  where  protruded  occafionally 
as  the  animal  became  fickly,  and  very  frequently  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  when  a  few  drops  of  (pints  were  added 
to  the  fea-water:  this  apparatus  confids  of  three  pairs  of 
hooked  fangs  of  a  dark  colour;  one  pair  finooth,  the 
others  toothed,  befides  a  pair  of  broad  plates  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  mouth,  the  flrudture  of  which  will  be  better 
underdood  by  the  accompanying  figure.  See  fig.  15. 

This  is  the  larged  fpecies  of  Nereis  yet  dii'covered  to 
8  Y  inhabit 
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inhabit  the  Britilh  ffiores,  extending  fometimes  to  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  large  in  proportion. 
It  inhabits  rocky  filiations,  and  is  found  lurking  under 
the  broken  fragments ;  but  is  rare.  While  the  animal 
was  in  a  glafs  of  fea-water,  the  circulation  of  the  colour¬ 
ing  fecretion  through  the  ramifications  of  the  cirri  was  a 
curious  objefl,  and  appeared  to  be  effected  at  the  will  of  the 
animal;  but,  when  it  became  fickly,  the  circulation  was 
flower,  riling  up  through  the  branches  of  the  cirri  gradually 
as  in  capillary  tubes;  and  as  foon  as  it  expired  all  the  co¬ 
lour  from  thole  parts  vaniflied.  This  curious  and  beautiful 
worm  is  fliown  of  the  natural  fize  at  fig.  13.  the  peduncles 
magnified  at  fig.  14.  and  the  fangs  magnified  at  fig.  1 5. 

32.  Nereis  maculofa:  body  linear,  with  about  thirty 
pairs  of  fafciculate  peduncles  complicated  with  a  (lender 
pencil  of  hairs  above  the  broad  fafcicles,  and  in  fome 
points  of  view  appearing  like  a  Angle  hair  ;  above  this 
iffues  a  cirrus  changeable  in  Ihnpe,  but  never  longer  than 
the  peduncle,  independent  of  the  fafciculus :  tentacula 
feven,  the  middle  one  larger,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  forehead  between  the  eyes,  fomewhat  eredl,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to.be  jointed.  Eyes  four,  black,  fhe  hindmoft  pair 
fmalleft,  and  not  vifible  on  the  upper  part;  the  others  are 
large,  and  moll  confpicuous  beneath.  Along  the  back 
are  feven  cordiform  equi-dillant  yellow  fpots  ;  the  ground¬ 
colour  white.  Length  about  an  inch.  Rare.  This  is 
fomewhat  like  N.  corniculata ;  but  the  want  of  the  bifid 
tentacula  makes  it  diftindl.  This  and  the  two  preceding 
were  difcovered  by  Mr.  Montagu  on  the  fouth  coall  of 
Devonlhire  ;  and  defcribed  by  him,  with  feveral  other  new 
and  curious  marine  animals,  in  the  ixth  and  xith  volumes 
of  the  Linnasan  Tranfadtions. 

NE'RENBERG,  a  town  in  the  late  French  department 
of  the  Sarre  :  twenty- fix  miles  well  of  Coblentz,  and 
thirty-two  fouth  of  Cologne. 

NE'RESHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Oettingen;  near  it  is  a  princely  abbey,  of  the  fame 
name  :  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-well  of  Oettingen,  and 
fix  fouth-fouth-well  of  Nordlingen. 

NERE'SI,  a  town  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  illand  of 
Brazza,  in  the  Adriatic,  near  the  coall  of  Dalmatia.  Its 
fituation  is  not  pleafiant,  though  it  is  the  refidence  of  the 
governor  and  a  place  of  refort,  and  the  only  good  lands 
in  the  illand  are  adjacent.  The  road  to  it  from  the  fea- 
fliore  is  exceedingly  rough  and  wild  ;  the  air  continues 
rigid  after  the  fpring-feafon,  and  the  winter,  they  fay,  is 
intenfely  cold.  Nerefi  has  been  more  confiderable  in  the 
timesof  incurfions  and'piracies;  and  hence  it  Hill  preferves 
a  kind  of  primacy,  beCaufe  the  principal  highlanders  re¬ 
tired  thither;  but  now,  fince  the  places  near  the  fea  may 
be  fafely  inhabited,  it  has  loll  much  of  its  population,  and 
deferred  houfes  are  falling  into  ruins  on  all  fides. 

NERES'TABLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Rhone  and  Loire  :  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Roanne. 

NE'RESTBAD,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Kerman  :  ninety  miles  north  of  Maltih. 

NERE'TO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra ; 
thirty- fix  miles  nortii-north-eall  of  Aquila. 

NE'REUS,  in  mythology,  a  deity  of  the  -fea,  fon  of 
Oceanus  and  Terra.  He  married  Doris,  by  whom  he  had 
fifty  daughters,  called  the  Nereids.  (SeeNEREiD.)  Nereus 
was  generally  reurefented  as  an  old  man,  with  a  long  flow¬ 
ing  beard,  and  hair  of  an  azure  colour.  The  chief  place 
of  his  refidence  was  in  the  JEgean  Sea,  w'here  he  was  fur- 
rounded  by  his  daughters,  who  often  danced  in  chorufles 
round  him.  He  ha  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  informed 
thofe  that  confulted  him  of  the  different  fates  that  at¬ 
tended  them.  Thus  he  acquainted  Paris  with  the  con- 
fequences  of  his  elopement  with  Helen;  and  it  was  by  his 
directions  that  Hercules  obtained  the  golden  apples  of 
the  Hefperides  ;  but  the  lea-god  often  evaded  the  impor¬ 
tunities  of  inquirers  by  affuming  different  fliapes,  and 
totally  efcaping  from  their  grafp.  The  word  Nereus  is 
often  taken  for  the  fea  itfelf.  Nereus  is  fometimes  called 
the  moll  ancient  of  all  the  gods. 
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NERFU'A,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Finland.  Lat, 

60. 12.  N.  Ion.  28.  9.  E. 

NER'GAL,  an  idol  of  the  Cuthites,  who  were  a  tribe 
of  the  Chaldeans  or  Perfians.  The  Jews  reprefent  it  in 
the.form  of  a  cock  ;  but,  as  the  word  fignifies  “  the  reveal¬ 
ing  or  rolling  lamp,”  it  is  more  probable  that  it  fignifies 
fire,  or  the  fun.  Two  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  generals'  were,, 
in  honour  of  it,  called  Nergal-lharezer.  2  Kings  xvii.  30. 
Jer.  xxxix.  3. 

NERIJELBE'NO,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate- 
of  Kiev  :  forty-eight  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Kiev. 

NE'RI,  [Heb.  my  light.]  A  man’s  name. 

NE'RI  (Philip  de),  a  faint  in  the  Roman  calendar,  and 
founder  of  the  celebrated  Congregation  of  the  Priells  of 
the  Oratory,  was  defcended  from  a  noble  family  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1515.  He  was  fent 
to  one  of  his  uncles,  a  merchant  at  St.  Germain’s  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  with  the  intention  of  being  educated 
to  buiinefs;  but  he  early  difcovered  a  ffronger  inclination 
for  reading  and  iludy,  and  was  permitted  to  indulge  it. 
After  going  through  a  courfe  of  clalfical  literature,  and 
makinga  confiderable  progrefs  in  philofophy  and  divinity, 
he  fuddenly  renounced  the  purfuit  of  learning,  fold  his 
books,  and  gave  himfelf  up  wholly  to  prayer^and  con¬ 
templation.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  attendance  on  the 
lick  poor,  and  pradlifed  the  moll  rigorous  mortification 
and  felf-denial,  allowing  himfelf  no  other  food  but  bread, 
olives,  and  a  few  herbs.  When  he  was  twenty-fix  years 
old,  he  was  ordained  priell ;  and,  from  that  time  till 
his  death,  not  a  day  palled  without  his  either  celebrating 
mafs  or  communicating.  In  the  year  1550  he  founded  a 
fraternity  for  the  relief  of  ftrangers,  pilgrims,  and  dellitute 
fick  perlons ;  which  led  the  way  to  the  inllitution  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory.  This  celebrated  fociety 
was  begun  to  be  formally  organifed  by  him  in  1564,  and 
ten  years  afterwards  was  approved  by  pope  Gregory  XIIK 
Among  the  firll  members  of  this  congregation  was  the 
famous  Baronius,  who  by  his  advice  was  led  to  undertake 
his  “  Ecclefiaftical  Annals;”  and  the  numerous  eftablilh- 
ments,  belonging  to  the  order,  which  foon  arofe  in  Italy, 
and  France  in  particular,  have  furniflied  many  other  emi¬ 
nent  names,  which  have  rendered  very  important  fervice 
to  the  interefts  of  literature  and  fcience.  Neri  died  at 
Rome  in  1 59  5,  when  he  was  about  eighty  years  of  age.  He 
was  canonized  by  pope  Gregory  XV.  in  1622.  TeiJJier'e- 
Elcges  des  Hotnmes  Savants,  vol.  ii. 

NE'RI  (Antonio),  an  Italian  priell  and  excellent  che- 
mift,  a  native  of  Florence,  flourilhed  about  the  beginning 
of  the  feventeenth  century.  He  acquired  great  expert- 
nefs  in  the  art  of  glafs-making,  and  refided  many  years 
at  Antwerp;  but  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  lpent  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  fometimes  at  Pifa,  and  fometimes 
at  Florence.  He  wrote,  in  the  Italian  language,  a  work 
on  the  art  of  glafs-making,  Dell’  Arte  Vetraria,  lib.  7, 
Florence,  1612,  410.  which  was  tranllated  into  Latin  by 
Andrew  Frifio,  and  publilhed  at  Amfterdam,  with  the 
notes  of  Chriffopher  Meretti,  1668,  nmo.  A  German 
tranflation  was  printed  at  Leiplic  in  1678,  and  it  was 
afterwards  inferted  by  Kunkel  in  his  Complete  Art  of 
Glafs-making.  A  new  edition  of  Neri’s  work  appeared 
at  Venice  in  1782.  The  difcoveries  of  thischemill  tended 
greatly  to  improve  the  art  on  which  he  treated;  and  were 
of  great  fervice,  in  particular,  to  thofe  who  attempted  to 
make  artificial  precious  Hones.  Gen.  Biog. 

NE'RI  (Pompeio),  a  native  of  Florence,  who  became 
profeffor  of  the  law  at  Pifa,  and  was  employed  in  ftate- 
affairs  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  emprefs  Maria 
Therefa.  He  founded  the  Academy  of  Botany  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  where  he  died  in  1776  at  the  age  of  fixty-nine. 
He  wrote  Obfervations  on  the  ancient  and  prefent  Hate 
of  the  Tufcan  Nobility;  on  the  Imports  of  Milan;  on  the 
legal  value  of  the  Coin,  and  the  difficulty  of  fixing  and 
maintaining  the  fame. 

NERIABAD',  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  inGuzerat:  four¬ 
teen  miles  fouth  of  Malnnoodabad. 

NERI'AH, 
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NERI'AH,  [Heb.  light.]  A  man’s  name. 

NERI'CIA,  or  Nerike,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Weftmanland,  on  the  eaft  by  Suder- 
manland,  on  the  fouth  by  Eaft  and  Weft  Gothland,  and 
on  the  weft  by  Warmeland.  This  province  is  about  fixty 
miles  in  length,  and  forty-eight  in  breadth.  In  molt  parts 
of  it  the  foil  is  fertile,  and  produces  corn  and  pafturage. 
This  country  yields  iron  and  fulphur  mines,  quarries  of 
load-ftone,  alum,  lime-ftone,  See.  confequently  it  has  iron- 
founderies,  with  fulphur  and  lead  works.  Here  are  large 
woods,  feveral  high  mountains,  confiderable  rivers,  and 
twenty-three  lakes  which  abound  in  fifh.  Nericia  is 
famous  for  feveral  flouriftiing  manufactures  of  all  kinds 
of  hard-ware;  and  it  has  always  been  remarkable  for 
forging  arms,  See.  The  chief  occupations  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  agriculture,  working  in  the  mines  and  forges, 
hunting,  and  fiftiing.  Orebro  is  the  principal  town. 

NERILKE'RY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore : 
twelve  miles  eaft  of  Seringapatam. 

NE'RIN,  a  river  of  Dalmatia,  which  runs  into  the 
Narenza. 

NERINGJIPET'TY,  a  pagoda  of  Hindooftan,  in  My- 
fore  :  eight  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Coveriporum. 

NE'RIO  AFFI'NIS,  in  botany.  See  Bignonia  and 
Cerbera. 

NE'RIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Allier,  with  a  medicinal  fpring:  three  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Montlugon. 

NERI'TA,  f.  in  helminthology,  the  Nerite  ;  a  genus 
of  teftaceous  worms.  Generic  characters  —  Animal  a 
limax  ;  fhell  univalve,  fpiral,  gibbous,  flattilh  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  the  aperture  is  femiorbicular,  or  femilunar;  pillar- 
lip  tranfverfely  truncate,  flattilh.  Seventy-fix  fpecies  are 
enumerated  as  belonging  to  this  genus,  feparated  into 
three  divifions,  according  as  they  are  umbilicate,  imper¬ 
forate  with  toothlefs  lips,  or  imperforate  with  lips  that 
are  toothed.  The  Ihells  are  generally  fmall,  ufually  po- 
lilhed,  and  often  banded. 

I.  Umbilicate. 

1.  Nerita  canrena  :  fhell  finooth,  with  a  (lightly-pointed 
fpire,  and  a  gibbous  bifid  umbilicus.  It  inhabits  India, 
Africa,  and  America,  in  almoft  innumerable  varieties  of 
fize,  colours,  and  marks ;  being  white,  yellowifh,  or  bluifli, 
with  varioufly-difpofed  fpots,  lines,  and  clouds.  As  thefe 
animals  are  colleCled  and  preferved  chiefly  for  the  fake 
of  the  (hells,  the  tnoft  curious  of  them  will  be  found  re- 
prefented  under  Conchology,  vol.  v.  The  prefent  fpe¬ 
cies  has  been  (hown  on  Plate  X.  of  that  article,  fig.  3,4. 

2.  Nerita  cancellata :  fhell  with  decuflate  ftrias  and  im- 
preffed  dots ;  the  fpire  fubclavate  ;  umbilicus  gibbous  and 
bifid.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  feveral  of  the  American 
iflands.  The  (hell  is  white  with  obfolete  fpots,  with  fome- 
times  a  fulvous  band  and  rays. 

3.  Nerita  glaucina:  fhell  finooth,  gloffy ;  fpire  rather 
obtufe;  umbilicus  partly  clofed  by  the  pillar-lip,  which  is 
gibbous  and  two-coioured.  It  inhabits  the  coafts  of  Bar¬ 
bary,  and  is  fometimes  found  on  our  own  fliores.  It  is 
about  two  inches  long. 

4.  Nerita  vitellus  :  (hell  fubglobular,  with  a  perforated 
equal  umbilicus.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
fhell  is  yellow,  with  white  (hades,  and  fpots  dilpofed  in 
rows,  above  with  a  dufky  band;  within  and  round  the 
umbilicus  it  is  white.  This  is  delineated  (from  Knorr) 
on  the  preceding  Plate,  at  fig.  16. 

5.  Nerita  albumen :  fhell  convex;  umbilicus  fomewhat 
heart-fhaped,  with  a  flattened  lobe.  This  fpecies  is  found 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  Barbary  coaft,  and  at 
the  Nicobar  and  Molucca  iflands :  it  is,  however,  a  very 
rare  fhell ;  fmooth  and  broad,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
white  and  flat  beneath. 

6.  Nerita  mammilla :  fhell  ovate,  glabrous;  umbilicus 
partly  covered  ;  aperture  ovate.  There  are  four  different 
varieties  of  this  fpecies  ;  found  in  India,  and  divers  parts 
of  America.  It  is  more  than  two  inches  long. 
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7.  Nerita  leucozonias :  fhell  fubglobular  and  folid,  of  a 
bay  colour,  with  white  bands  ;  the  fpire  is  fomewhat  de- 
prefled.  It  is  more  than  an  inch  long. 

8.  Nerita  fpadicea:  fhell  fubglobular  and  folid,  chefnut- 
colour,  but  beneath  white;  the  tip  is  bluifli,  throat  with 
bands,  one  alfo  on  the  back.  Found  in  the  ifland  of 
Mauritius,  and  is  rather  large. 

9.  Nerita  rufa :  fhell  thin,  rufous  ;  umbilicus  darker, 
with  a  white  border;  the  back  and  bafe  of  the  fpire  have 
a  white  band  on  each,  the  throat  with  a  reddifli  band  ; 
pillar  with  a  brown  fillet. 

10.  Nerita  fulminea :  fhell  fubglobular,  white  with  an¬ 
gular  tawny  lines,  and  flattened  lobe.  There  are  three 
varieties;  found,  though  but  rarely,  in  Africa. 

11.  Nerita  ftercus-mufcarum  :  (hell  fmooth,  fnowy,  with 
rufous  fpots  and  fpecks ;  the  umbilicus  is  gibbous  and 
bifid.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  American  leas; 
and  is  thought  to  be  a  variety  of  the  N.  canrena. 

12.  Nerita  orientalis :  fhell  fubglobular,  polifhed,  very 
fmooth,  the  bafe  of  the  fpire  a  little  wrinkled;  pillar 
fnowy.  It  is  found  in  the  Eaftern  Seas.  There  are  two 
varieties :  the  fhell  of  the  one  is  of  a  buff-colour  on  each 
fide,  with  a  narrow  white  band  in  the  middle ;  the  other 
is  entirely  white. 

13.  Nerita  cruentata:  fhell  fubglobular,  white,  with  red 
fpots  and  dots,  the  lip  obtufe  and  bluifli,  within  bluifli; 
umbilicus  fpiral. 

14.  Nerita  rugofa  :  fhell  wrinkled,  within  glabrous,  pale 
teftaceous;  umbilicus  bordered  with  white.  It  inhabits 
the  American  iflands. 

15.  Nerita  marochienfis :  fhell  fubglobular,  fmooth, 
light  green,  within  brownifti,  and  livid  at  the  tip;  a  little 
wrinkled  at  the  angle  of  the  whorls.  It  is  found  in 
Africa.  The  fhell  is  fometimes  marked  with  feathered 

•bands  ;  the  younger  ones  are  thin  and  pellucid. 

16.  Nerita  fulcata:  fhell  fubglobular,  obliquely  plaited ; 
fpire  with  four  whorls,  mucronate;  umbilicus  bifid. 

17.  Nerita  arachnoidea:  fhell  white,  reticulate,  with 
reddifli  lines,  and  blackifh  at  the  tip  ;  whorls  convex  ; 
umbilicus  nearly  covered. 

18.  Nerita  vittata:  fhell  fubglobular,  brown,  with  a 
double  white  fillet  in  the  middle,  reticulate  and  denticu¬ 
late  on  each  fide.  This  is  an  African  (hell. 

19.  Nerita  melanoftoma :  fhell  thin,  pellucid,  fmooth, 
oblong;  the  firft  whorl  ventricofe,  fiat,  and  very  large, 
the  others  comprefled  ;  the  umbilicus  is  half  clofed.  There 
are  five  varieties  of  this  fpecies.  It  inhabits  the  Indian 
Sea,  and  is  two  inches  long. 

20.  Nerita  pallidula:  fhell  femitranfparent  horn-colour,, 
the  whorls  rather  prominent ;  aperture  femilunar,  and 
very  patulous ;  the  umbilicus  is  large.  It  inhabits  the 
coaft  of  Kent  and  Dorfet. 

21.  Nerita  papilla:  fhell  pellucid,  thin,  oblong,  with 
decuflate  ftrias ;  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour ;  the  aperture  is 
fuboval ;  the  pillar  white,  and  the  umbilicus  half  clofed. 
It  inhabits  the  fliores  of  Tranquebar. 

22.  Nerita  clathrata  ;  fhell  depreifed,  ovate  ;  tranfverfely 
undulate,  and  longitudinally  ribbed,  the  ribs  flat,  ob¬ 
lique,  and  femilunar;  fpire  papillary.  Found  in  a  foffile 
ftate  in  Campania. 

23.  Nerita  valvata :  fhell  flattifh,  with  a  circulated  aper¬ 
ture.  It  inhabits  the  North  Seas.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
fliell  has  two  fetaceous  tentacula,  bearing  the  eyes  at  the 
pofterior  angle. 

24.  Nerita  Iflandica :  fhell  globular,  fubacute,  and  ra¬ 
ther  thick;  it  has  four  whorls,  feparated  by  very  deep 
grooves.  It  is  found  in  the  North  Seas. 

25.  Nerita  affinis  :  fhell  globular,  and  rather  thick,  with 
a  fubmucronate  fpire,  and  three  whorls.  It  inhabits  New 
Zealand  ;  and  is  probably  a  Trochus. 

II.  Imperforate,  with  toothlefs  lips. 

26.  Nerita  corona:  whorls  of  the  fpire  crowned  with 
fpines.  It  inhabits  India  and  America,  and  is  minute. 
The  lhell  is  fometimes  blackifh,  thinly  ltriate. 

27.  Nerita: 
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27.  Nerita  radula:  fliell  grooved,  with  equal  tubercles. 
It  inhabits  the  Indian  iflands,  and  is  the  fize  of  a  walnut. 
This  is  reprefented,  in  two  different  pofitions,  at  the  upper 
corners  of  Conchology  Plate  V. 

28.  Nerita  cornea  :  fhell  obfoletely  ftriate.  It  inhabits 
the  Red  Sea.  The  fhell  is  fragile,  brown,  white,  or  pale 
violet,  with  longitudinal  white  or  teftaceous  bands. 

29.  Nerita  fluviatilis :  fhell  rugged,,  fpotted,  ftreaked, 
or  reticulate.  There  are  four  varieties  that  inhabit  the 
rivers  of  Europe  and  Barbary  ;  the  fhell  is  not  half  an 
inch  long. 

30.  Nerita  littoralis :  fhell  fmooth,  with  a  carious  crown, 
and  four  whorls.  It  inhabits  the  fea  rocks  of  Europe, 
and  is  the  fize  of  a  horfe-bean.  The  fhell  is  yellow  or 
ferruginous,  with  or  without  bands,  fpots,  or  dots,  of 
various  colours. 

31.  Nerita  lacuftris  :  fhell  frnoothifh,  horny  or  blackifh, 
ending  in  an  exquifitely-fine  point.  It  inhabits  flill  waters, 
and  the  warm  fprings  of  Europe ;  and  very  much  refembles 
the  preceding. 

32.  Nerita  Magdalente:  fhell  with  wide  grooves,  black, 
but  within  white,  the  lip  yellowifh  ;  the  lid  is  fmooth, 
and  two-toothed.  It  inhabits  Magdalena-ifland  in  the 
Southern  Ocean,  and  is  more  than  half  an  inch  long. 

33.  Nerita  marginata :  fhell  thin,  with  decuffate  ftria;, 
tuberculate,  black,  with  ochraceous  fpots,  fubglobular; 
aperture  margined  outwardly. 

34..  Nerita  dubia:  fhell  thin,  pellucid,  ovate,  polifhed, 
dull  yellow,  varied  with  black;  outer  lip  acute,  inner 
glabrous.  This  is  a  very  rare  fhell,  and  its  place  of  refi- 
dence  is  not  known. 

35.  Nerita  pellucida :  fhell  fmooth  and  pellucid,  with 
three  whorls. 

36.  Nerita  alba:  fhell  fmooth,  fubpellucid,  with  two 
whorls.  This  is  found  with  the  lad  on  the  Pembroke- 
fhire  coaft  ;  both  are  very  minute. 

III.  Imperforate,  with  lips  toothed. 

37.  Nerita  pulligera:  fhell  fmooth,  coarfe,  with  an  ex¬ 
cavated  eye-like  fmall  l'pire  ;  inner  lip  fmooth,  crenulated. 

38.  Nerita  undulata:  fhell  thin,  fmooth,  undulate;  crown 
obtufe;  outer  lip  fubftriate  and  toothlefs;  inner  one  a 
little  denticulate. 

39.  Nerita  aterrima  :  fhell  thick,  opaque,  globular,  deep 
black  with  coloured  lines,  within  white;  outer  lip  gla¬ 
brous,  inner  lip  tuberculate,  and  wrinkled. 

40.  Nerita  larva  :  fhell  fmooth,  fubglobular,  white,  with 
yellowifh-brown  bands;  crown  obtufe;  lip  flightly  den¬ 
ticulate.  It  is  found  at  Amboyna,  though  it  is  very  rare. 

41.  Nerita  pupa:  fhell  fmooth,  roundifh,  milk-white, 
With  tranfverfe  parallel  black  ftriaeon  the  whorls;  the  lip 
is  flat,  with  hardly-vifible  teeth. 

42.  Nerita  bidens  :  fhell  fmooth;  inner  lip  tw'o-toothed. 
The  fhell  is  the  fize  of  a  pea,  and  is  either  black  or  reddifh, 
obfoletely  ftriate,  fometimes  of  a  pale  yellow,  with  whitifh 
clouds,  and  three  black  bands. 

43.  Nerita  viridis  :  fhell  fmooth  and  green  ;  the  inner 
lip  crenulate  in  the  middle.  It  inhabits  Minorca  and 
Jamaica. 

44.  Nerita  virginiata:  fhell  fmooth,  ovate;  inner  lip 
denticulate.  Found  in  the  rivers  of  India  and  South 
America  ;  from  two  to  ten  lines  long. 

45.  Nerita  polita  :  fhell  fmooth,  with '  an  obliterated 
crown  ;  the  lip  toothed  on  each  fide.  There  are  four 
varieties,  found  in  the  Indian  and  South  Seas.  The  fhell 
is  ovate,  folid,  polifhed,  varioufly  ornamented  with  fpots, 
clouds,  and  bands,  or  varied  with  black  and  white. 

46.  Nerita  peloronta  :  fhell  ftriate;  lips  toothed,  the 
inner  one  flattifn  and  wrinkled.  It  inhabits  the  Ameri¬ 
can  iflands.  It  refembles  the  N.  grofla ;  but  is  of  a  red 
colour,  the  grooves  are- not  fo  deep,  the  outer  lip  is  not 
crenate,  and  the  inner  one  not  convex. 

47.  Nerita  albicilla :  fhell  ftriate;  lips  flightly  toothed, 
the  inner  one  tuberculate.  It  is  found  in  the  I  ltd  i  an 
Ocean,  and  on  the  fhores  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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48.  Nerita hiftrio  :  fhell  grooved  and  tranfverfely  ftriate; 
inner  lip  toothed. 

49.  Nerita  plicata:  fhell  grooved;  lips  toothed,  the  outer 
one  with  acute  conic  teeth  on  each  fide.  This  is  found 
in  divers  parts  of  India. 

50.  Nerita  grofla:  fhell  grooved  ;  lips  toothed,  the  inner 
one  convex  and  wrinkled.  It  is  found  about  the  Mplucca- 
iflands.  The  fhell  is  rounded,  white,  with  black  and 
cinereous  veins ;  the  crown  is  a  little  prominent ;  the  firffc 
whorl  has  thirteen  or  fourteen  ribs ;  outer  lip  crenulate 
outwardly  and  toothed  within  ;  inner  lip  white,  with  a 
yellow  fpot,  and  three  or  four  teeth. 

5r.  Nerita  chamseleon:  fhell  with  twenty  grooves;  lips 
toothed,  the  inner  one  wrinkled  and  tuberculate.  It  in¬ 
habits  the  Indian  Ocean.  ‘  The  fhell  is  varied  with  alter¬ 
nate  undulate  black-and-white  rays,  or  yellowifh,  undu¬ 
late  with  black-and-white,  fubglobular;  the  ribs  are  un¬ 
equal,  and  crofted  by  very  fine  lines ;  the  crown  is  depreffed 
and  lateral. 

52.  Nerita  undata :  fhell  with  thirty  grooves;  liptoothed, 
the  inner  one  wrinkled  and  tuberculate.  It  inhabits  the 
Indian  Seas. 

53.  Nerita  exuvia :  fhell  grooved;  lips  toothed;  the 
inner  one  tuberculate.  It  is  found  on  the  Indian  coafts. 
See  Conchology  Plate  X.  fig.  1,  2. 

54.  Nerita  maxima :  fhell  folid,  thick,  glabrous,  with 
undulate  black  and  yellowifh  rays;  outer  lip  toothlefs; 
inner  one  a  little  concave,  and  four-toothed.  The  fhell 
is  very  large,  within  and  at  the  aperture  fnowy;  inner  lip 
fmooth,  and  very  broad. 

55.  Nerita  textilis :  fhell  marked  with  angular  black 
lines,  and  fixteen  crenate  ribs  and  grooves;  the  outer  lip 
is  crenate  without,  and  toothed  within ;  innerlip  wrinkled 
above  and  tuberculate  beneath ;  the  palate  is  toothed. 

56.  Nerita  atrata :  fhell  deep  black,  glabrous,  and  very 
thinly  ftriate  above  ;  both  lips  white,  the  outer  one  very 
thinly  grooved,  and  flightly  toothed  within,  the  inner 
one  concave,  wrinkled,  and  tuberculate.  It  inhabits  the 
Atlantic,  American,  and  South,  feas. 

57.  Nerita  Afcenfionis :  fhell  with  fixteen  grooves ;  the 
ribs  are  fpotted  with  white,  and  the  crown  is  a  little  pro¬ 
minent;  the  outer  lip  is  glabrous  on  each  fide;  and  the 
inner  one  a  little  concave,  yellowifh,  and  toothed.  It  in¬ 
habits  Afcenfion-ifland,  and  is  a  large  lpecies  ;  the  crown 
is  generally  worn  down,  rarely  black  ;  and  the  lid  is  thin 
and  pellucid. 

58.  Nerita  lineata  :  mouth  of  the  fhell  and  both  lips 
white,  whorls  round,  furrounded  with  black  parallel 
Arise,  the  fpaces  between  the  ftriae  violet ;  outer  lip  ftriate 
within.  It  is  found  in  the  Malacca-feas. 

59.  Nerita  verficolor  :  fhell  with  blackifh,  bluifh,  red, 
and  white,  fquare  fpots,  and  bands  fpotted  with  red  and 
white;  the  inner  lip  is  ftriate  within,  and  toothed  on 
each  fide.  It  inhabits  the  Antille-iflands.  The  fhell  is 
fet  with  round  whorls;  the  crown  is  a  little  prominent; 
innerlip  wrinkled  above,  and  four-toothed  beneath,  the 
middle  teeth  larger. 

60.  Nerita  pica:  fhell  white,  radiate  with  black  with¬ 
out,  with  tranfverfe,  rounded,  fmooth,  ftrise ;  inner  lip 
wrinkled,  and  four-toothed.  This  is  found  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Seas.  The  crown  is  a  little  prominent ;  the  outer 
lip  crenate  without,  and  ftriate  w-ithin. 

61.  Nerita  coftuta  :  fhell  yellowifh  within,  fubglobular, 
furrounded  with  thicker  Arise;  the  interftices  fnowy ; 
both  lips  toothed,  the  outer  one  crenate  without;  inner 
one  fubconvex,  wrinkled,  and  tuberculate.  It  inhabits 
the  Nicobar-iflands. 

62.  Nerita  quadricolor  :  fhell  fubviolet,  with  a  yellowifh 
tip;  within  it  is  white,  with  elevated  black  ftrne ;  both 
lips  toothed;  the  outer  one  grooved  within,  inner  one 
wrinkled.  It  inhabits  the  Red  Sea.  \ 

63.  Nerita  Malaccenfis:  fhell  grooved, yellowifh  within  ; 
crown  a  little  prominent;  outer  lip  unarmed,  and  cre¬ 
nulate  outwardly  ;  inner  li  p  yellowifh,  fmooth.  This  is 
found  on  the  coaft  of  Malacca. 

64.  Nerita 
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64.  Nerita  Antillarum  :  (hell  fubglobular,  black ;  within 
it  is  white,  grooved  and  ftriate ;  the  crown  is  obtufe  j  both 
lips  are  wrinkled  and  denticulate.  This  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  (hell  in  the  Antilles. 

65.  Nerita  flammea:  (hell  fubglobular,  with  crowded 
tranfverfe  ftrias,  white,  with  purplilh  undulate  rays  ;  both 
lips  toothed.  There  are  two  other  varieties  :  the  one 
(haded  with  red,  the  rays  inclining  to  black  ;  the  other 
with  bands  partly  livid,  partly  dotted  with  red.  They 
are  found  in  the  American  iflands. 

66.  Nerita  fulgurans  :  (hell  fubglobular,  with  crowded 
tranfverfe  ftriae,  deep  black,  with  ochraceous  rays;  both 
lips  (lightly  denticulate,  the  inner  one  tuberculate  in  the 
middle.  It  is  found  in  the  American  iflands. 

67.  Nerita  tefl'elata  :  (hell  obtufe,  tranfverfely  ftriate 
with  white  and  black  ;  lips  denticulate.  It  is  found  in 
the  feveral  iflands  fituated  between  Africa  and  America. 

68.  Nerita  bifafciata  ;  (hell  biackifti,  with  two  grey 
bands;  the  crown  white.  It  inhabits  India.  It  is  un¬ 
certain  to  what  feflion  it  belongs. 

69.  Nerita  litterata:  (hell  fubglobular,  white,  with  va¬ 
rious  charadlers  ;  the  inner  lip  is  crenulate  and  toothed. 
A  variety  of  this  fpecies  is  marked  with  bands  compofed 
of  parallel  lines.  It  inhabits  India. 

70.  Nerita  violacea:  (hell  ovate,  folid,  fmooth ;  it  is  of 
a  violet  colour,  dotted  with  white  ;  the  inner  lip  is  denti¬ 
culate  beneath.  A  variety  is  marked  with  chel'nut  fpots, 
varied  with  black. 

71.  Nerita  Senegalenfis  :  (hell  ovate,  obtufe,  folid,  and 
of  a  deep  black  colour,  within  it  is  white,  grooved  ;  both 
lips  are  toothed.  This,  as  its  fpecific  name  imports,  is 
found  in  Senegal;  an  inch  broad,  and  about  half  as  wide. 

72.  Nerita  promontorii:  (hell  black,  ovate,  pointed; 
with  thirty  grooves.  This  is  an  African  (hell,  twice  as 
broad  as  it  is  long,  fometimes  varied  with  white;  the 
crown  is  compofed  of  three  whorls;  the  left  lip  is  wrinkled. 

73.  Nerita  tricolor:  (hell  variegated  red,  black,  and 
whitilh  ;  the  firft  with  fifteen  elevated  ftrite  ;  both  lips 
toothed.  This  is  found  in  Africa. 

74.  Nerita  perverfa  :  (hell  fqrrounded  with  belts;  fpire 
contrary;  aperture  eight  toothed.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
found  in  a  foflile  ftate  only. 

75.  Nerita  turrita:  (hell  with  alternate  white  and  black 
bands,  within  white;  crown  very  much  elevated;  the 
outer  lip  acute.  This  inhabits  the  Antille-illands,  in 
frefti-waters. 

76.  Nerita  aculeata  :  (hell  blackifli,  tranfverfely  ftriate; 
the  ftrite  are  fpinous ;  the  inner  lip  is  flattilh,  fmooth,  and 
(lightly  toothed.  It  inhabits  the  rivers  of  India;  and  re- 
fembles  the  N.  pulligera. 

NER'ITOS,  a  mountain  in  the  ifland  of  Ithaca  ;  as  alfo 
a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  according  to  Mela.  The 
word  Neritos  is  often  applied  to  the  whole  ifland  of  Ithaca, 
and  Ulyfles,  the  king  of  it,  is  called  Neritius  dux,  and  his 
(hip  Neritia  navis.  The  people  of  Saguntum,  as  defcended 
from  a  gentian  colony,  are  called  Neritia  proles. 

NERI'TUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Cala¬ 
bria ;  now  called  Nardo;  which  fee,  p.  581. 

NE'RIUM,  J’.  [derivation  uncertain.]  Oleander,  or 
Rose-bay  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria, 
order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  contortas,  (apocinete, 
Jujf.)  Generic  characters  —  Calyx:  perianthium  five- 
parted,  acute,  very  fmall,  permanent.  Corolla :  one- 
petalled,  funnel-form ;  tube  cylindric,  fliorter  than 
the  border;  border  very  large,  five-parted;  fegments 
wide,  blunt,  oblique.  NeCtary,  a  crown  terminating  the 
tube,  (hort,  lacerated  into  capillary  fegments.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Plate  VIII.  fig.  26.  Stamina  :  filaments  five,  awl- 
fhaped,  very  (hort,  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla;  antherte 
fagittate,  converging,  terminated  by  a  long  thread.  Pif- 
tillum:  germen  roundifli,  bifid;  ftyle  cylindric,  the 
length  of  the  tube  ;  ftigma  truncate,  fitting  on  an  orblet, 
fattened  to  the  antheras.  Pericarpium  :  follicles,  two, 
round,  long,  acuminate,  ereCf,  one-valved,  opening  lon¬ 
gitudinally.  Seeds  :  numerous,  oblong,  crowned  with 
down,  placed  imbricately. — Efj'ential  Character.  Corolla 
Vol.  XVI,  No.  1149. 
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with  the  tube  terminated  by  a  lacerated  crown  ;  follicles 
two,  ereft. 

1.  Nerium  oleander,  common  rofe-bay,  or  oleander: 
leaves  linear-lanceolate,  in  threes;  tranfverfely  nerved 
underneath  ;  calycine,  leaflets  fquarrofe  ;  neClaries  flat, 
three-cu(ped.  This  rifes  with  feveral  (talks  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  branches  come  out  by  threes 
round  the  principal  ftalks,  and  have  a  fmooth  bark,  which 
in  that  with  red  flowers  is  of  a  purplilh  colour,  but  in 
that  with  white  flowers  is  of  a  light  green.  The  leaves, 
for  the  mod  part,  ftand  by  threes  round  the  ftalks,  upon 
very  (hort  footftalks,  and  point  upwards ;  they  are  three 
or  four  inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad 
in  the  middle,  of  a  dark  green,  very  (lift',  and  end  in 
acute  points.  See  Botany  Plate  VII.  fig.  22.  vol.  iii. 
The  flowers  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  large 
loole  bunches,  and  are  of  a  bright  purple  or  crimfon  co — 
lour,  or  of  a  dirty-white.  The  feed-vefl'els  are  brown  fol¬ 
licles,  about  four  inches  long.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft  ;  and  in  warm  feafons  the  flowers  are  iucceeded 
by  pods,  but  the  feeds  feldom  ripen  well  in  England.  In 
warm  dry  fummers  this  plant  makes  a  fine  appearance  ; 
the  flowers  then  opening  in  great  plenty  ;  but  in  cold 
moiit  leafons  the  flowers  often  decay  without  expand¬ 
ing,  unlefs  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  green-houfe,  or 
under  a  glafs-cafe.  That  with  white  flowers  is  the 
moft  tender.  Other  varieties  are  the  ftripe-leaved  ;  the 
broad-leaved  double- flowered,  the  ftriped  doubie-flow- 
ered,  and  different  (hades  of  red,  from  purple  to  crim¬ 
fon  or  fcarlet.  Juflieu  remarks,  that  Nerium  oleander 
is  not  milky.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  Spain,  Por¬ 
tugal,  Italy,  by  the  fides  of  dreams,  and  near  the  fea- 
coalt.  It  abounds  every-where  in  the  ifland  of  Candia* 
or  Crete,  by  rivers  and  torrents  ;  and  there  the  variety  /S’, 
with  white  flowers,  is  chiefly  found  ;  in  the  mountains 
and  plains  about  Antioch  or  Scanderoon,  it  is  found 
abundantly;  in  Sicily,  by  all  the  torrents  defending 
from  Mount  Etna;  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  as  between 
Nice  and  Genoa,  near  Monte  Baldo,  &c.  but  particularly 
in  all  the  low  grounds  of  Magna  Gra;cia,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  Belon  fays,  that  in  Crete  and  on  Mount  Athos 
the  Rhododendron,  which  is  this  (hrub,  grows  to  a  great 
fize,  infomuch  that  in  Creteit  is  fometimes  ufed  for  build¬ 
ing-timber.  It  has  the  name  Rhododendron,  from  the 
fimilitude  of  its  flowers  in  fize  and  colour  to  a  rofe  :  Rho- 
dodaphne  for  the  fame  reafon  ;  and  becaufe,  as  Gerard 
exprelfes  it,  “it  makes  a  gallant  (how,  like  the  bay-tree.” 
Hence  alfo  our  Englilh  name  rofe-bay;  but  it  is  now  more 
commonly  known  by  its  officinal  name  oleander  ;  which 
is  alfo  adopted  into  all  the  European  languages,  except 
the  French,  in  which  it  is  laurofe,  or  laurier-rofe,  that  is, 
bay- rofe,  or  rofe-bay.  The  Italians  have  adopted  nerio  and 
rofalauro,  as  well  as  oleandro.  It  was  cultivated  by  Ge¬ 
rard  in  1596.  The  leaves  of  the  oleander  are  acrid  and 
poifonous,  therefore  certainly  not  proper  to  be  ufed  inter¬ 
nally  without  great  caution.  Oil,  in  which  the  leaves  are 
infufed,  is  recommended  in  the  itch  and  other  cutaneous 
diforders,  in  preference  to  mercurial  preparations,  for 
children  and  delicate  conftitutions. 

2.  Nerium  odorum,  fweet-fcented  rofe-bay,  or  olean¬ 
der  :  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  in  threes;  calycine  leaflets 
ereft;  nettaries  many-parted;  fegments  filiform.  This 
rifes  with  (hutibby  ftalks,  fix  or  (even  feet  high,  covered 
with  a  brown  bark.  Leaves  ft  iff,  from  three  to'  four  inches 
long,  and  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  of  a 
light  green,  and  the  edges  reflexed ;  they  are  oppolite,  or 
alternate,  or  by  threes  round  the  branches.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches; 
they  are  of  a  pale  red,  and  have  an  agreeable  mufky  fcent. 
It  grows  naturally  in  India. 

This  has  been  confounded  with  the  firft  fpecies.  It 
was  cultivated  in  1758,  by  Mr.  Miller,  and  flowers  from 
June  to  Auguft.  Probably  the  N.  oleander  of  Thunberg 
and  Loureiro  is  this  fpecies.  The  latter,  however,  aflerts 
that  his  plant  has  fcarcely  any  fmell. 

g,  N.  Iatifolium  s  leaves  fix  inches  long,  and  one  inch 
§  Z  broad 
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broad  in  the  middle,  of  -a  much  thinner  texture  than  thofe 
of  the  firft, and  their  ends  are  generally  reflexed ;  they  are 
of  a  light  green,  and  irregularly  placed  on  the  branches 
by  pairs,  alternately,  or  by  threes.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  very  large  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
upon  long  peduncles  ;  they  have  three  or  four  rows  of 
petals  one  within  another.  They  are  much  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  fmell  like  thofe  of  haw¬ 
thorn.  The  plain  flowers  are  of  a  foft  red,  or  peach- 
colour;  but  in  molt  they  are  beautifully  variegated  with 
a  deeper  red,  and  make  a  fine  appearance.  The  ul'ual 
time  ot  flowering  is  in  July  and  Auguft  ;  but  in  a  warm 
ftove  it  will  continue  in  flower  till  Michaelmas.  The 
flowers  being  double,  they  are  not  lucceeded  by  feeds. 
Both  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  have  a  poifonous  quality  ;  the 
young  branches,  when  cut  or  broken,  have  a  milky  juice 
or  fap,  and  the  larger  branches,  when  burnt,  emit  a  very 
difagreeable  odour.  Mr.  Miller  fays  it  grows  naturally 
in  both  Indies,  that  it  was  firft  introduced  into  the  Britifh 
iflands  in  America  from  the  Spanifh  Main,  and  that  it  is 
called  by  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  iflands  “  South-Sea 
rofe.”  The  beauty  and  fweetnefs  of  the  flowers  engaged 
the  inhabitants  to  cultivate  the  plants,  and  in  many  places 
to  form  hedges  of  them  ;  but  many  of  the  cattle  that 
browzed  on  them  were  killed,  fo  that  they  are  now  only 
preferved  in  gardens,  where  they  make  a  fine  appearance 
great  part  of  the  year. 

N.  odorum  w'as  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1758.  He 
fays  that  the  double  Indian  rofe-bay  was  not  known  here 
till  the  beginning  of  the  halt  century.  Dr.  Patrick  Brownie 
jays  that  the  South-Sea  rofe  is  cultivated  in  molt  gardens 
in  Jamaica  ;  that  it  generally  bears  large  long  double  flow¬ 
ers,  but  that  he  has  fometimes  found  them  Ample  and  fer¬ 
tile,  with  all  the  characters  of  the  genus. 

3.  Nerium  falicinum,  willow-leaved  rofe-bay,  or  olean¬ 
der:  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  in  threes,  nervelefs.  This  is 
allied  toN.  oleander,  but  differs  in  having  the  leaves  blunt, 
fomewhat  veined  underneath,  but  not  with  very  abun¬ 
dant  tranfverfe  nerves. 

4.  Nerium  obefum,  or  bulbous  oleander:  leaves  ob¬ 
long-lanceolate,  fcattered,  villofe  underneath.  Trunk 
foft,  relembling  a  bulb  under  ground,  the  fize  of  a  man’s 
head.  Branches  the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger,  the 
fame  fubftance  with  the  trunk,  attenuated  above;  when 
flowering,  woody  and  warted.  Leaves  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  approximating,  fubpetioled,  often  three  inches 
long,  mucronate,  veinlefs  ;  the  younger  ones  foft  on  both 
fides.  Although  the  leaves  are  fcattered,  which  is  feldom 
the  cafe  in  the  contortae,  yet  the  form  of  the  antherse, 
and  their  cohefion  with  the  ftigma,  prove  it  to  be  of  this 
genus.  By  the  corolla  and  naked  throat  it  approaches  to 
Echites,  but  the  glands  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen  are 
wanting  ;  and,  fince  the  antherse  are  tailed,  it  feems  better 
to  retain  this  plant  among  the  Neriums,  till  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  fruit. 

5.  Nerium  Zeylanicum,  or  Ceylon  oleander:  leaves 
lanceolate,  oppofite ;  branches  ftraight.  Stems  round, 
very  dark  purple,  fmooth,  ereCt,  fwelling  at  the  joints. 
Leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  refembling  thofe  of  myrtle, 
green  on  both  fides.  Flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
Native  of  the  Ealt  Indies. 

6.  Nerium  divaricatum,  or  divaricated  oleander :  leaves 
lanceolate-ovate;  branches  divaricating.  This,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Loureiro,  is  a  middle-fized  tree  ;  leaves  waved, 
fliining;  flowers  reddifli  yellow,  with  a  reflex  border. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Japan,  and  Cochin  China. 

7.  Nerium  antidyfentericum,  or  oval-leaved  rofe-bay  : 
leaves  oblong-ovate;  panicles  terminating.  This  alfo  is 
a  middle-fized  tree,  with  brachiate  branches.  Leaves  op¬ 
pofite,  flat,  quite  entire,  fmooth.  Flowers  herbaceous  or 
greenilh  white,  in  fliort  fubterminating  racemes.  Seg¬ 
ments  of  the  crown  oblong,  alternately  trifid  and  linear. 
The  wood  of  this  and  the  preceding  fpecies  is  proper  for 
the  turner,  and  to  make  cabinets  and  other  elegant  furni¬ 
ture.  It  is  very  white  and  of  a  fine  grain,  like  ivory,  only 
jmuch  lighter.  It  mixes  admirably  with  ebony.  It  is  re- 
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puted  to  be  a  fpecific  in  the  dyfentery.  Native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  Cochin  China,  andlome  parts  of  the  Ruffian  em¬ 
pire.  Introduced  in  1778,  by  Patrick  Ruffe!  1,  M.D. 

0.  N.  tinCtorium  is  a  middle-fized  tree,  from  the  quality 
of  its  leaves  called  Nerium  tinCtorium,  or  dyer’s  role-bay, 
by  Dr.  Roxburgh.  It  comes  nearelt  N.  antidyfentericum, 
the  tree  which  yields  the  conefli-bark  of  our  materia  me- 
dica  ;  codago  pala  of  the  Hortus  Malabarieus,  pala  cadija. 
of  the  Hindoos.  They  are  both  natives  of  the  lower  re¬ 
gion  of  thofe  mountains  which  bound  the  Rajahmundry- 
circar  on  the  north  fide,  and  are  fo  much  alike  in  moft 
refpeCls,  the  neCtary  excepted,  that,  without  a  perfeCl 
knowledge  of  both,  the  one  may  be  miftaken  for  the  other ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  bark  of  this  new  Nerium  might 
have  been  gathered  and  fold  for  conefli-bark ;  which  with 
the  Plindoos  is  efteemed  a  fpecific  in  moft  complaints  of 
the  bowels,  and  perhaps  deferves  a  better  name  than  it 
has  hitherto  acquired  in  Europe. 

This  tree,  the  thjil-ankaloo  of  the  Telingas,  contains  a 
mild  milky  juice,  chiefly  in  the  tender  branches  and  young 
leaves,  which  flows  out  on  being  wounded.  Nerium  an¬ 
tidyfentericum  contains  a  fimilar  juice.  The  trunk  is 
very  irregular  in  fltape  ;  when  very  old,  it  is  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  but,  when  of  that  fize,  it 
is  full  of  large  rotten  cavities  ;  its  height  to  the  branches, 
when  large,  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet ;  the  bark  of  the 
old  wood  is  fcabrous,  of  the  young  pretty  fmooth  and 
afli-coloured.  Wood  remarkably  white,  clofe-grained, 
very  beautiful,  coming  near  to  ivory  in  appearance. 
Branches  irregularly  difpofed,  being  bent  in  various 
forms;  branchlets  oppofite.  Leaves  numerous,  oppofite, 
on  Ihort  footftalks,  oval,  pointed,  pretty  fmooth,  entire, 
pale  green,  when  full  grown  from  five  to  eight  inches 
long,  and  from  three  to  four  broad.  Flowers  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  when  expanded,  perfectly 
white,  fragrant,  and  difpofed  on  lax  globular  panicles,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The  natives  make  fcarcely 
any  ufe  of  this  tree,  except  for  fire-wood  ;  and  the  more 
it  is  cut  down  the  more  it  increafes,  many  flioots  ifl’uing 
from  the  old  flumps.  Thefe,  in  one  year,  acquire  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  are  thick  in  proportion  ; 
it  calls  its  leaves  during  the  cold  feafon,  (perhaps  it  may 
not  do  fo  in  a  (late  of  cultivation.)  About  the  beginning 
of  the  hot  feafon,  March  and  April,  the  young  leaves 
begin  to  make  their  appearance,  together  with  the  flowers, 
by  the  end  of  May  ;  thofe  that  firft  began  to  be  unfolded 
will  have  attained  to  their  full  fize  ;  about  this  time  alfo 
it  ceafes  flowering,  and  the  feed-veffels  ai'e  fully  formed, 
but  the  feeds  are  not  ripe  till  January  or  February. 

The  colour  the  leaves  fometimes  acquired  in  drying, 
firft  induced  Dr.  Roxburgh  to  think  they  were  poflefled  of 
colouring  matter ;  and  the  refult  of  fiome  experiments 
fully  anfwered  his  expectations.  The  difficulty  attend¬ 
ing  this  operation  relults  from  the  peculiar  quality  of  the 
leaves  of  the  plant ;  which,  unlike  the  common  indigo, 
will  not  communicate  their  colour  to  cold  water  ;  but  in 
warm  water  they  readily  yield  their  colouring  matter; 
and  Dr.  R.  has  given  ample  directions  forconftruCting  the 
vats,  ciftern,  &c.  that  are  requilite  in  this  operation,  as 
well  as  a  view  of  the  Nerium  Indigo-Works  in  Hindooftan. 
The  following  palfages  may  be  fufficient  to  afford  a  gene¬ 
ral  idea  of  the  procefs  :  “  The  leaves  of  the  Nerium  tree, 
in  thefe  parts  of  India,  begin  to  be  fit  for  making  indigo 
in  the  month  of  April;  and,  in  May  and  June,  I  have 
found  them  to  yield  a  better  colour  than  in  any  other 
month.  About  the  end  of  Auguft  the  growth  of  the 
plant  begins  to  draw  to  a  clofe  for  the  feafon;  the  leaves, 
acquiring  a  yellowifh  rufty  colour,  foon  fall  off,  without 
being  lucceeded  by  others,  or  in  a  trifling  degree,  till  next 
feafon  ;  fo  that  here,  with  the  plants  in  a  wild  Hate  (which 
is  the  ftate  I  always  allude  to  in  thefe  obfervations),  I  can 
only  reckon  the  length  of  the  feafon  for  making  the  indigo 
at  four,  or  at  moft  five,  months  in  the  year.  The  leaves, 
being  collected,  forinftance,  on  the  preceding  day,  are  put 
into  the  coppers,  or  other  velfels,  in  fufficient  quantity, 
i.  e.  full,  but  not  preffed  down;  and  then  the  velfels  are 

filled 
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filled  with  cold  water,  to  within  two  Or  three  inches  of  the 
top  ;  and  fo  much  muft  be  left,  becaufe  here  the  bulk  en¬ 
larges  by  the  heat,  fully  as  much  as  the  common  indigo- 
vat  does  by  fermentation.  The  fire  is  then  lighted,  which 
muft  be  maintained  rather  brilkly  till  the  liquor  acquires 
a  deep  green  colour  when  viewed  in  the  velfel ;  but,  if 
taken  up, and  poured  from  one  veffel  into  another,  it  will 
appear  of  a  pale  but  bright  greenifli  colour :  the  leaves  will 
then  begin  to  afi'ume  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  the  heat 
of  the  liquor  will  be  of  about  150  or  160  degrees  of  Fah¬ 
renheit’s  feale.  Little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the 
copper  or  violet  leum,  as  the  leaves  muft  be  conftantly 
agitated,  and  turned  upfide  down,  to  produce,  as  nearly 
as  poffible,  an  equal  degree  of  fealding:  if  not,  thofe  at 
the  bottom  would  be  much  overdone  before  thofe  at 
the  furface  were  ready.  The  motion  anfwers  another 
purpofe,  it  ferves  to  expel  the  fixed  air,  which  greatly  for¬ 
wards  the  operation.  The  fires  muff  be  withdrawn,  or 
•fullered  to  die  away,  fome  little  time  before  the  liquor 
has  acquired  the  above-mentioned  appearance;  and  it  is 
meceflary  to  have  all  the  different  veffels,  that  are  to  be 
let  into  the  fame  agitation- vat,  ready  at  the  fame  time  :  a 
little  praflice  will  foon  render  this  eafy  of  performance. 
When  they  are  ready,  the  whole  is  drawn  off  at  once.  A 
contrivance  muft  be  made  to  let  the  liquor  pafs  through 
a  hair-cloth,  (a  coarfe  eonily,  fuch  as  the  poorer  claffes  of 
the  natives  wear  in  cold  weather,  anfwers  remarkably 
well,)  to  prevent  any  of  the  leaves,  See.  getting  into  the 
agitation-vat  with  it.  As  foon  as  the  w'hole  is  run  off,  it 
muft  be,  while  hot,  agitated  in  the  common  way  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  from  five  to  twenty  will  generally  be  found 
fufficient  to  produce  the  neceffary  degree  of  granulation. 
About  from  one-feventieth  to  one-hundredth  part  of 
ftrong  pure  lime-water  is  then  let  in  (the  liquor  being  ftill 
hot)  from  the  lime-water  ciftern,  which  requires  only  to 
be  fufficiently  mixed  with  the  liquor,  to  produce,  quickly, 
a  very  large  grain,  which  foon  precipitates.  The  fuper- 
natant  liquor  is  then  let  off,  and  the  reft  of  the  procefs  is 
exadlly  as  in  making  the  common  fermented  indigo.  If 
the  procefs  has  been  properly  .conducted,  the  fupernatant 
liquor  will  run  off  of  a  clear  Madeira-wine  colour,  which 
is  a  fign  that  it  retains  none  of  the  indigo  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  indigo,  when  dry,  will  average  about  one  pound, 
from  every  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  the  green 
leaves  5  but  varies  according  to  the  feafon  and  ftate  of  the 
weather  when  gathered.” 

The  quick  and  luxuriant  growth  of  this  tree,  in  its  na¬ 
tive  foil,  will  be  a  great  inducement  to  thofe  who  wifli  to 
cultivate  it,  which  can  require  little  or  no  trouble  ;  and 
the  foil  that  it  is  always  found  wild  in  is  the  barren  dry 
rocky  hills,  and  lower  region  of  mountains,  which  is  to¬ 
tally  unfit  for  every  fort  of  agriculture.  The  lower  parts 
of  the  fteep  rocky  mountains  of  St.  Helena  feem  to  be 
the  very  foil  and  fituation  it  delights  in  ;  its  fizeand  quick 
growth  will  render  it  valuable  there,  if  it  be  only  for  fire¬ 
wood  ;  with  that  view  Dr.  Roxburgh  fent  a  pretty  large 
quantity  of  feeds  to  the  Planter’s  Society  on  that  ifland. 

It  may  be  faid  that  we  are  already  in  poffeffion  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  number  of  good  blues,  confequently  that  it  is  unne- 
ceffary  to  attend  to  this  new  indigo.  To  obviate  this  ob¬ 
jection, it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  common  indigo-plant 
is  only  to  be  brought  to  perfection  by  nice,  expeniive,  and 
labouring,  culture  ;  is  liable  to  many  accidents,  from 
changes  ofw'eather,  and  other  caufes  that  no  human  fore¬ 
fight  can  prevent:  thefe  are  well-known  faCts  to  every 
one  that  cultivates  indigo  to  any  extent.  This  tree  is 
not  fubjeCt  to  thefe  inconveniences  ;  betides,  it  requires 
not  the  fmalleft  care,  is  found  in  the  greateft  abundance, 
growing  wild  in  the  moft  barren  traCls  that  can  poffibly  be 
imagined,  and  requires  only  to  be  cut  down  once  every 
year,  to  make  it  produce  a  large  fupply  of  young  thoots, 
with  very  luxuriant  leaves,  the  following  feafon  ;  befides, 
the  colour  that  this  indigo  may  give  to  cloth,  & c.  may  be 
different  from  any  other  hitherto  known;  confequently, 
may  prove  of  confiderable  benefit  to  a  commercial  nation 
J.ihe  Great  Britain. 


In  the  annexed  Engraving,  fig.  t.  reprefents  a  final! 
branch  of  the  nerium-plant  in  flower.  Fig.  2.  is  a  view 
of  the  nerium  indigo-works,  as  praftifed  at  Hindooftan; 
of  which  the  following  figures  afford  an  analyfis  and  ex¬ 
planation. 

Fig.  3  is  the  plan,  taken  at  the  grate,  or  iron  bars 
which  fupport  the  coppers  over  the  fire.  The  letters  are. 
the  fame  as  are  explained  under  fig.  5. 

Fig.  4.  a  longitudinal  fcCtion  expofes  to  view  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  works.  A,  a  ciftern  for  holding  w'ater  in  rea-, 
dinefs  to  fill  the  coppers.  It  is  fifteen  feet  fquare,  and 
three  deep,  a,  the  channel  for  conducting  the  water 
from  the  ciftern  into  the  coppers,  which  is  about  two 
inches  above  the  bottom,  that  any  impurities  may  fettle 
at  the  bottom  ;  b,  a  channel  for  the  impurities  to  be 
drawn  oft’  at,  and  for  the  ciftern  to  be  cleaned.  To  raile 
the  water  to  fill  this  ciftern,  is  an  objedl  of  much  confe- 
quence  :  in  feveral  places  among!!  the  hills,  where  the 
Nerium  grows,  there  are  little  rills  of  water,  running  upon 
fuch  a  defeent,  as  to  render  it  only  neceflary  to  conftruct 
the  works  on  fome  low  adjacent  fpot,  that  the  water  may 
be  conducted,  with  little  trouble,  into  the  ciftern.  When 
no  fuch  fupply  of  water  can  be  had,  pecota/ts,  or  a  chain- 
pump  made  of  four  boards,  (as  defcribed  and  figured  in 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  article  Pump,)  may  be 
ufed  ;  or,  if  the  water  is  very  low,  it  may  be  done  with  the 
funnel-like  leather  bucket,  which  is  wrought  by  a  pair 
of  buffaloes,  or  bullocks,  backing  to  lower  the  bucket,  &c. 
To  the  mouth  of  the  tube  or  pipe  of  this  leather  funnel- 
bucket,  fee  X,  fig.  2.  is  faftened  a  cord  a,  which  leads  over 
a  roller  at  leaf!  the  length  of  the  body  of  the  bucket  belo  w 
the  wheel  V,  over  which  the  rope  y  that  raifes  it  paffes ; 
and  immediately  above  the  trough  S,  by  which  the  water 
is  conduced  to  the  ciftern.  The  cord  w,  is  of  a  length 
fufficient  to  keep  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  rather  above  the 
fquare  mouth  of  the  bucket,  until  it  reaches  the  roller, 
which  it  paffes  over,  leading  it  into  the  trough,  while  the 
bucket  continues  to  afeend,  till  its  bottom  is  about  the 
level  with  the  trough  ;  by  which  time  the  whole  of  the 
water  will  have  made  its  efcape  within  the  trough.  This 
method  of  railing  a  large  quantity  of  water  from  a  great 
depth,  is  in  common  ufe  over  many  parts  of  Hindooftan, 
where  the  wells  are  too  deep  for  the  peentah,  or  lever.  It 
is  of  great  advantage  to  have  the  water  in  readinefs  in  this 
manner ;  for  it  not  only  forwards  the  work  much,  but  alfo 
gives  time  for  any  impurities  to  fettle  at  the  bottom.  In 
the  perfpeftive  view,  the  ciftern  A  is  omitted,  to  (how  the 
other  parts  of  the  works  on  a  larger  feale.  B,  B,  B,  B,  B,  B, 
are  the  coppers,  or  fcalding-veffels.  Here  they  are  cut 
tranfverfely,  reftingonthe  grate  c,  which  is  fupported  by 
the  walls,  and  by  the  pillars  dddddd;  they  are  made 
to  communicate  with  each  other  at  the  openings  eeeeec; 
/’(hows  the  top  of  the  walls  which  furround  the  velfels ; 
it  is  two  or  three  inches  lower  than  the  edges  of  the  cop¬ 
pers,  to  prevent  duff,  & c.  getting  in,  and  fufficiently 
broad  for  the  workmen  to  walk  about  on,  to  attend  the 
work;  n,  n,  n,  n,  n,  n,  the  fire-places.  C,  the  agitation- 
vat,  or  beater,  twenty  feet  fquare,  and  three  deep  ;  one 
foot  of  which,  g,  may  be  called  the  border,  being  thinner, 
and  prevents  dull  and  dirt  getting  in  from  the  feet  of  the 
workmen,  while  walking  about  to  agitate  the  liquor,  &c. 
h,  two  feuppers  for  letting  off  the  clear  fupernatant  liquor 
from  the  fecula;  i,  another  to  draw  off  the  fecula  by.  D, 
the  lime-water  ciftern,  which  may  be  made  with  a  border 
and  lid  to  exclude  the  air,  or  arched,  having  an  opening  to 
put  the  lime  and  water  in  at,  and  fora  boy  to  go  in  to  clean  it. 
The  clofer  this  can  belhut,  the  better  will  the  lime-water 
be;  k,  the  feupper  for  letting  the  lime-water  into  the 
agitation-vat.  E,  the  fmall  fecula-ciftern  for  the  fecula 
to  further  fettle  in  ;  l ,  feuppers  to  let  off'  the  fupernatant 
liquor,  and  over  them  the  bags  are  hung  till  the  liquor 
drops  clear  from  them.  Note,  in  this  fedtion  the  fecula 
and  lime-water  cifterns  feem  one  over  the  other,  but  by 
the  plan,  fig.  2,  their  real  places  are  feen. 

Fig.  5.  a  tranlverfe  feftion,  upon  a  larger  feale  than  the 
former.  It  is  through  the  middle  of  one  of  the  coppers 
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F  5  and  through  the  middle  of  one  of  the  arched  open¬ 
ings,  mm  mm m,  fig.  2.  which  ferves  to  feed  the  fire. 
This  fhows  the  channel  G  for  carrying  the  fcalded  liquor 
from  the  boilers  to  the  agitation-vat  C,  figs.  3  and  4. 
It  is  frfpported  by  four  beams  of  wood  extended  between 
the  abutments  n;  one  of  the  fcuppers,  by  which  the  li¬ 
quor  runs  from  the  coppers  to  the  channel  G  ;  dddddd 
are  the  pillars  which  fupport  the  grate,  or  fquare  bars  of 
iron;  q ,  the  opening  which  communicates  with  the  next 
copper.  To  prevent  any  leakage  at  thefe  communications, 
and  to  be  able  to  feparate  the  vefiels,  holes  (fig.  6.)  are 
made  in  thefidesofthe  two  contiguous  coppers  correfpond- 
ing  with  the  four  fcrews.  A  thick  fquare  piece  of  welted 
bide,  with  a  fquare  hole  correfponding  with  the  holes  in 
the  fides  of  the  vefiels,  is  flipped  in  between  them  ;  and 
the  two  plates  of  iron  are  then  placed  one  in  each  copper, 
and  fcrewed  very  tight  together.  Fig.  7  reprefents  two 
of  the  beaters,  each  being  a  fquare-dieaded  churn-flafF, 
which  anfwers  exceedingly  well  to  turn  the  leaves  while 
fcalding,  and  afterwards  to  agitate  the  liquor  with. 

Dr.  Roxburgh  obferves,  in  conclufion,  that,  if  work¬ 
men,  for  joining  the  fheathing-copper,  can  be  had,  where 
the  works  are  to  be  erefted,  it  would  be  a  great  faving  of 
copper,  and  otherwife  more  convenient,  to  have  only  one 
veiTel ;  the  length  may  be  made  as  much  as  may  be  necef- 
fary  for  the  quantity  of  leaves  that  may  grow  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  place.  If  conftrufted  in  this  manner,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  the  channel  G  in  front  of  the  vefi'els, 
one  large  fcupper  from  the  end  of  the  veflel  next  the  agi¬ 
tation-vat  is  all  that  can  be  neceflary.  The  other  parts 
may  remain  as  above  mentioned.  “  I  am  now  (fays  he) 
joining  my  fore-delcribed  fix  vefiels  into  one,  by  cutting 
out  the  divifions,  and  joining  them  upon  the  grate  ;  with 
the  copper  fo  got  from  the  (ides  cut  out,  I  lengthen  the 
now  fingle  veflel  to  be  more  than  forty  feet ;  which  will 
require  two  additional  fire-plaees,  as  I  conceive  a  fire  for 
every  five  feet  in  length  little  enough,  when  the  veffel  is 
ten  feet  broad  ;  which  is  a  furface  of  fifty  fquare  feet  for 
each  fire  to  aft  on." 

8.  Nerium  coronarium,  or  broad-leaved  rofe-bay : 
leaves  elliptic  ;  peduncles  in  pairs,  from  the  forks  of  the 
branches,  two-flowered.  This  is  an  elegant  branched 
£hrub,  four  feet  high,  milky,  with  an  afh-coloured  bark. 
The  younger  branches  are  fhining,  green,  comprefl'ed  a 
little,  oppoiite  at  the  end.  Leaves  long,  lanceolate,  acute, 
quite  entire,  Alining,  on  fliort  petioles,  oppofite.  Flowers 
handfome,  but  without  fcent;  perianthium  green;  tube 
of  the  corolla  greenifh  yellow  ;  border  fnow-white.  It 
approaches  to  Gardenia,  but  feems  rather  to  belong  to 
this  genus.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Cultivated  in 
31770  by  Mr.  James  Gordon.  It  flowers  moll  part  of  the 
fummer. 

9.  Nerium  fcandens,  or  climbing  rofe-bay  :  ftem  climb¬ 
ing  ;  peduncles  terminating,  many-flowered  ;  fegments 
of  the  corolla  very  long.  This  is  a  large  fhrub  with 
fcandent  branches.  Flowers  large,  with  a  white  tube  and 
a  very  red  border;  tube  of  the  corolla  cylindric  at  bot¬ 
tom,  pitcher-fhaped  at  top ;  fegments  of  the  border, 
fubulate-linear,  very  long,  repand.  Although  the  very 
long  fegments  of  the  corolla  caufe  this  to  be  allied  to 
Echites  caudata,  yet  the  throat  having  a  neftary,  whereas 
in  Echites  it  is  naked,  and  the  contorts  being  bell;  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  their  neftaries,  it  ranges  moll  properly  un¬ 
der  this  genus.  The  follicles  heing  horizontal  is  no  ob- 
llacle,  when  other  circumllances  agree.  Native  of  Co¬ 
chin  China. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  generally 
propagated  by  layers  in  this  country ;  for,  although  they 
will  fometimes  take  root  from  cuttings,  yet  that  being 
an  uncertain  method,  the  other  is  generally  purfued  ; 
and,  as  the  plants  are  very  apt  to  produce  fuckers,  or 
fhoots  from  their  roots,  thofe  are  bell  adapted  for  laying, 
for  the  old  branches  will  not  put  out  roots.  When  thefe 
are  laid  down,  they  Ihould  be  flit  at  a  joint,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  praftifed  in  laying  carnations,  which  will 
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greatly  facilitate  their  taking  root.  If  thefe  branches  ar« 
laid  down  in  autumn,  and  are  properly  fupplied  with, 
water,  they  will  have  taken  root  by  that  time  twelve- 
months,  when  they  ihould  be  carefully  raifed  up  with  a 
trowel ;  and,  if  they  have  taken  good  root,  they  ihould  be 
cut  oft'  from,  the  old  plant,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate 
fmall  pot,  filled  with  foft  loamy  earth.  Thofe  of  the 
common  fort  will  require  no  other  care,  but  to  be  placed 
in  a  ihady  fituation,  and  gently  watered  as  the  feafon 
may  require,  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  but  the  two 
other  fpecies  ihould  be  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  to  forward  their  taking  root,  obferving  to  ihade  them 
from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  After  the  common 
fort  has  taken  new  root,  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  a 
iheltered  fituation  with  other  hardy  exotics,  where  they 
may  remain  till  the  end  of  Oftober,  when  they  ihould  ei¬ 
ther  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  or  placed  under  a 
hot-bed  frame,  where  they  may  be  protefted  from  froft 
in  winter,  but  enjoy  the  free  air  at  all  times  when  the 
weather  is  mild.  This  fort  is  fo  hardy  as  to  live  abroad 
in  mild  winters,  if  planted  in  a  warm  fituation  ;  but,  as  it 
is  liable  to  be  deftroyed  in  fevere  froft,  the  bell  way  is  to 
keep  the  plants  in  pots,  or  if  they  are  very  large  in  tubs  j 
that  they  be  iheltered  in  winter,  and  in  the  hummer  re¬ 
moved  abroad,  placing  them  in  a  warm  iheltered  fitua¬ 
tion.  In  the  winter  they  may  be  placed  with  myrtles, 
and  other  of  the  hardier  kinds  of  exotic  plants,  in  a  place 
where  they  may  have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible  in  mild 
weather,  but  fcreened  from  fevere  froft  ;  for,  if  kept  too 
warm  in  winter,  they  will  not  flower  ilrong,  and,  when 
the  air  is  excluded  from  them,  the  ends  of  their  ihoots 
will  become  mouldy  ;  fo  that  the  hardier  they  are  treated, 
provided  they  are  not  expofed  to  hard  frofts,  the  betteff 
they  will  thrive. 

The  other  two  forts  require  a  different  treatment, 
otherwife  they  will  not  make  any  appearance;  therefore 
the  young  plants,  when  they  have  taken  new  root,  fhould 
be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they 
fhould  be  removed  in  July,  where  they  may  remain  till 
Oftober,  provided  the  weather  continues  mild  ;  but  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  Iheltered  fituation, 
and  upon  the  firft  approach  of  froft  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  flielter  ;  for,  if  their  leaves  are  injured  by 
froft,  they  will  change  to  a  pale  yellow,  and  will  not  re¬ 
cover  their  ufual  colour  till  the  following  autumn.  Thefe 
forts  may  be  preferved  in  a  good  green-houfe  through 
the  winter,  and  the  plants  will  be  ftronger  than  thofe 
which  are  more  tenderly  treated  ;  but  in  May,  when  the 
flower-buds  begin  to  appear,  the  plants  fhould  be  placed 
in  an  open  glafs-cafe,  where  they  may  be  defended  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  but,  when  it  is  warm 
weather,  the  air  fhould  at  all  times  be  admitted  to  them 
in  plenty.  With  this  management  the  flowers  will  ex¬ 
pand,  and  continue  long  in  beauty ;  and,  while  in  floweiv 
there  are  few  plants  which  are  equal  to  them,  either  to 
the  eye  or  nofe,  for  their  fcent  is  very  like  that  of  the 
flowers  of  the  white-thorn  ;  and  the  bunches  of  flowers 
will  be  very  large,  if  the  plants  are  ftrong.  See  Echites, 
Plumeria,  and  Rhododendron. 

NER'LI  (Filippo)  an  Italian  hiftorian,  born  in  T485, 
was  a  fenator  of  Florence.  One  of  his  name,  probably 
the  fame  perfon,  was  governor  of  Modena  for  the  church 
in  1326  ;  and,  attempting  to  return  to  Florence  in  1527 
with  Guicciardini,  was  excluded  from  that  city.  He  died* 
in  1556.  His  work,  entitled  “  Commentari  de’  Fatti  ci- 
vili  occorfi  nelle  Citta  di  Firenze  del  1215  fino  al  1537,” 
remained  in  manufcript  till  it  was  publifhed  in  Florence 
with  the  date  of  Augufta,  in  1728.  It  is  laid  that  Nerli 
has  inferted  feveral  mifreprefentations  in  his  hiftory,  a 
natural  confequence  of  the  part  he  perfonally  took  in  the 
tranfaftions  of  his  time.  Gen.  Biog. 

NE'RO  (Lucius  Domitius),  Roman  emperor,  who  has 
left  a  name  abhorred  by  all  pofterity,  was  the  fon  of 
Cneius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  Agrippina  the 
daughter  of  Germanicus.  He  was  born  A.  D.  37.  Both 
4  his 
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Ins. parents  were  notorious  for  their  vices  ;  and  the  father 
was  fo  confcious  of  his  own  and  his  wife’s  deteftable  dif- 
pofitions,  that  he  affirmed,  at  his  Ton’s  birth,  that  nothing 
couid  fpring'from  himfelfand  Agrippina  but  fome  mon- 
■fter,  born  for  the  public  calamity.  That  this  prophecy 
was  fulfilled,  we  (hall  have  abundant  occafion  to  (how 
under  the  article  Rome. 

The  Neros  were  of  the  Claudian  family,  which,  dur¬ 
ing  the  republican  times  of  Rome,  was  honoured  with 
twenty-eight  confulftiips,  five  didtatorflups,  fix  triumphs, 
feven  cenforftiips,  and  two  ovations.  They  affumed  the 
furname  of  Nero,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Sabines, 
signifies  “  ftrong  and  warlike.” 

NER'OLY,  f.  A  kind  of  odoriferous  efience,  drawn 
from  the  orange-flower.  AJh. 

NE'RON,  or  Neron'du,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire:  twenty-four  miles 
weft  of  Lyons,  and  fifteen  north-north-eaft  of  Montbri- 
fon.  Lat.  45.  50.  N.  Ion.  4.  19.  E. 

NERON'DOS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cher  :  feventeen  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Bourges,  and 
ten  north  of-Sancoins. 

NERO'NIA,  a  name  given  to  Artaxata  by  Tiridates, 
who  had  been  reftored  to  his  kingdom  by  Nero,  whofe  fa¬ 
vours  he  acknowledged,  by  calling  the  capital  of  his  do¬ 
minions  after  the  name  of  his  benefaftor. 

NER'PIS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia  :  ten 
miles  north  of  Chriftianftadt. 

NER'STEIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mont  Tonnerre  :  one  mile  north  of  Oppenheim. 

NER'STIN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland :  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Seelburg. 

NERT'CHA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the 
Arooor  near  Nertchinfk. 

NERTCHIN'SK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Nertcha,  near  its  union  with  the  Amoor, 
built  in  the  year  1658,  on  the  borders  of  China.  On  the 
fort,  which  was  the  firft  beginning  of  the  towm,  are 
thirty-two  brafs  guns,  and  one  of  iron.  The  town,  be- 
fides  fome  public  edifices,  contains  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  houfes,  mod  of  which  are  very  meanly  built.  The 
Chinefe  caravans  formerly  pafled  through  this  place,  but 
now  they  take  another  road.  However,  the  Ruffian  en¬ 
voys  are  received,  and  handfomely  entertained  by  the 
Chinefe  ;  and  the  like  compliment  is  paid  to  thofe  of 
China,  by  the  Ruffians,  in  this  town.  A  treaty  of  peace 
■was  concluded  at  Nertchinfk,  between  Ruflia  and  China,, 
in  the  year  1689.  This  town  feems  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  two  fmall  rivers,  called  Nertcha  and  Shinke,  be¬ 
tween  which  it  lies.  The  adjacent  country  is  indeed 
very  mountainous,  but  yields  excellent  pafture  for  cattle. 
Lat.  51.12.  N.  Ion.  116.44.  E. 

NERTCHIN'SKOI  MOUNTAINS,  otherwife  called 
the  Mountains  of  Daouria,  mountains  of  Ruflia,  which 
extend  from  the  Baikal  and  the  fources  of  the  Selenga 
and  the  Amoor,  down  the  two  (ides  of  thefe  rivers  ;  on 
the  one  fide  as  far  as  where  the  Argoon  falls  into  the 
Amoor,  and  on  the  other  fide  up  to  the  heads  of  the 
Niufa  and  the  Oldekon,  where  it  annexes  itfelf  to  the 
fpurious  range  of  Okhotz,  or  Krebet  Stanovi.  It  con- 
fequently  includes  the  whole  fpace  between  the  Selenga 
and  the  Argoon,  takes  the  fame  direftion  with  the  courfe 
of  the  Amoor  and  the  Ingoda  from  weft  to  north-eaft,  and 
runs  down  to  us  from  the  Mongoley  under  the  name  of 
Yablonoi  Krehet ,  or  Apple  Mountain.  It  has  its  greateft 
elevations  about  the  origin  of  the  Amoor  and  the  Ingoda, 
where  it  confifts  of  very  rugged  granite  tops,  high  and 
fteep.  Between  the  courfe  of  the  Ingoda  and  the  fources 
of  the  Khilok  and  Vitim  it  is  much  fmaller,  notwithftand- 
ing  which  it  feems  to  ftand  very  high.  It  here  forms  a 
ridge,  partly  uniform  in  its  progrefs,  woody,  and  well- 
watered,  and  confifts  for  the  moft  part  of  pure  crumbled 
granite. 

The  part  of  this  range  inclofed  by  the  Amoor  and  Ar¬ 
goon  is  properly  called  the  Nertchinlkoi  chain  of  ore- 
Vol.  XVI.  No.  1150. 
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mountains,  and  is  found  to  be  the  richeft  in  minerals  of 
any  of  the  mountains  hitherto  explored  in  thefe  regions 
It  produces  beautiful  kinds  of  granite,  porphyry,  jafper, 
a  great  quantity  of  chalcedonies,  carnelians,  onyx,  agate, 
hornftone,  large  fmoky  topazes,  aqua-marine,  hyacinth, 
and  topaz-coloured  fchorl,  genuine  topaz  and  beryl ;  gra¬ 
nites,  fine  feldfpar,  glandules.  Terpentine,  albeftus,  ne* 
phrites,  chalk-ftone,  flate,  gypfum,  excellent  river  lpar  ; 
falt-lakes,  vitriol-pyrites,  alujn-ore,  native  fulphur,  coals, 
warm  fp rings  ;  zinc,  iron,  and  a  remarkable  quantity  of 
lead-ore,  containing  filver  and  gold,  of  which,  (ince  the 
commencement  of  the  laft  century,  a  great  many  mines 
have  been  opened,  and  of  which  leveral  are  (till  in  full 
work.  Thefe  regions  alfo  prefent  numerous  forefts.  The 
trees  are  Pinus  lylveftris,  larch,  birch,  firs,  cedars,  &c. 
The  principal  rivers  here  are  the  Selenga,  tire  Khilok,  the 
Vitim,  the  Olekma,  the  Karenga,  the  Niufa,  the  Olekon, 
the  Onon,  the  Indoga,  the  Amoor,  the  Argoon,  See.  Sec. 
Toohe's  View  of  the  Ruff.  Emp. 

NERTE'RIA,  J'.  [frbtn  nglegot,  Gr.  inferior,  or  lowly ; 
in  allufion  to  the  humble  and  proftrate  growth  of  the 
plant.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  tetrandria,  order 
digynia.  Generic  characters  —  Calyx:  a  fuperior,  very 
fmall,  undivided  rim.  Corolla:  one-petalled,  funnel- 
form,  fuperior;  tube  fliort,  enlarging  gradually ;  border 
four-cleft,  with  ffiarp  fegments  bent  back  and  Ihorter  than 
the  tube.  Stamina  :  filaments  four,  equal,  inferted  into 
the  bafe  of  the  corolla,  filiform  ;  anther®  oblong,  two- 
lobed,  ereCt.  Piftilium  :  germen  inferior,  oval,  fomewhat 
compreffed,  even  ;  ftyles  two,  filiform,  (lightly  connate  at 
the  bafe,  fmooth ;  ftigmas  acute,  reflex,  divaricating.  Pe- 
ricarpium  :  berry  globular,  umbilicate  at  top,  with  a  very 
fmall  round  fear,  two-celled.  Seeds  :  folitary,  roundilh, 
acuminate  at  the  bafe,  flat  on  one  fide,  convex  on  the 
other. — Effential  Character.  Corolla  funnel-form,  four- 
cleft,  fuperior  ;  berry  two-celled  ;  feeds  folitary. 

Nerteria  deprefla,  a  fingle  fpecies.  Root  fibrous,  an¬ 
nual.  Stems  herbaceous,  procumbent,  rooting  at  the 
joints,  branched,  leafy,  filiform,  fomewhat  angular,  fmooth. 
Branchlets  axillary,  oppofite,  ereft,  one-flowered,  ffiort. 
Leaves  oppofite,  petioled,  orbiculate-cordate,  bluntilh, 
quite  entire,  even  ;  ftem-leaves  fpreading,  branch-leaves 
ereCt-apprefl’ed.-  Flowers  folitary  at  the  ends  of  the  branch- 
lets,  feffile,  pale.  Bradtes  two,  oppofite,  acute,  very  fmall ; 
berry  fucculent,  very  fmooth,  red,  the  fize  of  a  pea. 
Found  by  Mutis  very  frequently  in  wet  marfhy  places  of 
New  Granada.  It  is  alfo  a  native  of  New  Zealand.  See 
Manettia. 

NER'VAL,  adj.  In  anatomy,  belonging  to  the  bones 
of  the  hinder  part  of  the  head.  AJh. 

NERVA'TION,  f.  [from  nerve.~\  The  act  of  joining 
firmly  together,  as  by  nerves  and  finews.  Bailey. 

NERVE,  J'.  \_nervus,  Lat.  nerf,  Fr.]  The  organs  of  fen- 
fation  paffing  from  the  brain  to  all  parts  of  the  body.— The 
nerves  do  ordinarily  accompany  the  arteries  through  all 
the  body ;  they  have  alfo  blood-veflels,  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Wherever  any  nerve  fends  out  a 
branch,  or  receives  one  from  another,  or  where  two  nerves 
join  together,  there  is  generally  a  ganglio  or  plexus.  Quincy . 
See  the  article  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.527,  31,  95;  633,7. 

What  man  dare,  I  dare  : 

Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Ruffian  bear  ; 

Take  any  fliape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 

Shall  never  tremble.  Shaltefpeare's  Macbeth. 

It  is  ufed  by  the  poets  for  finew  or  tendon  : 

Strong  Tharyfmed  difeharg’d  a  fpeeding  blow 

Full  on  his  neck,  and  cut  the  nerves  in  two.  Pope's  Oilyff. 

Force ;  ftrength. — The  nerve  and  emphafis  of  the  verb 
will  lie  in  the  prepofition.  Ahp.  Sancroft's  Sermons. 

To  NERVE,  v.  a.  To  ftrengthen.-  -Tremendous  god- 
defs,  nerve  this  lifted -arm  !  Aaron  Hill. 

NER'VELESS,  adj.  Without  ftrength. — The  weftern 
eloquence,  in  its  turn,  appeared  nervelcfs  and  effeminate, 
9  A  frigid 
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frigid  or  infipid,  to  the  hardy  and  inflamed  imaginations 
of  the  eaft.  War  bur  ton. 

There  funk  Thalia,  nervelefs,  faint,  and  dead. 

Had  no|  her  filter  Satire  held  her  head.  Pope's  Dnnciad. 

NER'VI,  a  town  of  Genoa  :  five  miles  eaft-fouth-eafl 
of  Genoa. 

NERVIEU'X  et  GRENIE'R,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire:  ten  miles  north 
of  Montbrifon. 

NER'VII,  a  warlike  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  who  conti¬ 
nually  upbraided  the  neighbouring  nations  for  fubmitting 
to  the  power  of  the  Romans.  They  attacked  Julius  Cae- 
far,  and  were  totally  defeated.  Their  country  forms  the 
modern  province  of  Hainault. 

NERVINES,  _/!  Medicines  for  the  nerves. 

NER'VIO,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Rifcay, 
called  by  the  natives  Ybai-gabal,  which  paffes  by  Bilboa, 
and  runs  into  the  fea  two  miles  below  that  town. 

NERU'KA,  a  port  in  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  where 
the  French  had  a  fettlement. 

NER'ULUM,  in  ancient  geography,  an  inland  town  of 
Lucania ;  now  Lugo  Negro. 

NERVOS'ITY,  f.  Strength ;  vigour ;  nervoufnefs. 
Bailey. 

NERVOUS,  adj.  [nervofus,  Lat.]  Full  of  nerves. — We 
may  imagine  what  acerbity  of  pain  muft  be  endured  by 
our  Lord  by  the  piercing  his  hands  and  feet,  parts  very 
nervous,  and  exquifitely  fenfible.  Barrow. — Well  ftrung  ; 
ftrong ;  vigorous. — As  “  fine  nervis  effe”  is  a  phrafe  for 
debility,  fo  to  be  nervous  is  taken  to  be  valid  and  ftrong. 
Water  lions  on  Fortejcue,  1663. 

What  nervous  arms  he  boafts,  how  firm  his  tread. 

His  limbs  how  turn’d.  Pope's  Odyjfey. 

Relating  to  the  nerves  3  having  the  feat  in  the  nerves : 
The  venal  torrent,  murm’ring  from  afar, 

Wliifper’d  no  peace  to  calm  this  nervous  war  j 
And  Philomel,  the  firen  of  the  plain, 

Sung  foporifick  unifons  in  vain.  Harte. 

Having  weak  or  difeafed  nerves. — Poor,  w'eak,  nervous, 
creatures.  C/ieyne. 

NERVOUSLY,  adv.  With  ftrength  ;  with  force. — He 
thus  ncrvoujly  deferibes  the  ftrength  of  cuftom.  War  ton's 
FUJI.  E.  P. 

NERVOUSNESS,  f  Vigour;  ftrength. — If  there  had 
been  epithets  joined  with  the  other  fubftantives,  it  would 
have  weakened  the  nervoujhefs  of  the  fentence.  Dr.  Warton's 
Eff.  on  Pope. 

NERVY,  adj.  Strong ;  vigorous.  Not  in  life: 

Death,  that  dark  fpirit,  in  his  nervy  arm  doth  lie, 

Which  being  advanc’d,  declines,  and  then  men  die.  Sliakefp. 

NES,  a  river  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of  Zealand, 
which  runs  into  the  Baltic  four  miles  fouth  of  Neftved. 

NE'SA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Chorafan, 
on  the  borders  of  Charafm  ;  and  ferving  as  a  frontier-town 
between  the  two  countries.  In  the  year  1211,  it  w’as 
taken  by  Gengiz  Khan,  after  a  liege  of  about  fifteen  days. 
The  next  day  the  inhabitants  were  drawn  out  into  a 
plain,  and  fhot  with  darts  and  arrows,  like  wild  beafts ; 
ftrangers,  natives,  and  peafants,  without  diftindtion,  to 
the  amount  of  70,000.  It  is  two  hundred  miles  north  of 
Herat,  and  220  fouth-weft  of  Samarcand. 

NESAC'TUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Iftria, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Arfia  ;  now  C aft  cl  Nuovo. 

NES'BIT  (Thomas),  a  Scotch  antiquary,  the  fon  of  the 
Jord-prefident  Nefbit,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1672. 
He  was  author  of  an  excellent  book  on  Heraldry,  and  a 
Vindication  of  Scottifh  Antiquities,  which  is  laid  to  be 
ftill  in  MS.  in  the  advocate’s  library  at  Edinburgh.  He 
died  in  1725. 

NES'BIT’s  HAR'BOUR,  a  harbour  on  the  coaft  of 
New  Britain,  in  North  America,  where,  in  1752,  the 
Moravians  formed  a  fettlement;  but,  being  either  ex« 
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pelled  or  killed,  a  fecond  attempt  was  made  in  1762  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  the  Britifh  government,  favoured  by 
the  Efquimaux,  and  fucceeded. 

NES'CIENCE,  f.  [from  nej'cio,  Lat.]  Ighorance ;  the 
ftate  of  not  knowing. —  Not  vincible  ignorance,  or  of 
things  he  might  know,  but  invincible  ;  not  privative  ig¬ 
norance,  or  of  things  he  ought  to  know,  but  mere  nej~ 
cience ;  in  brief,  ignorance  :  fimple  ignorance,  and  not 
finful  ignorance.  Waif  all's  Life  of  Chr.  1615. — Many  of 
the  molt  accomplifhed  wits  of  all  ages  have  refolved  their 
knowledge  into  Socrates  his  fum  total;  and,  after  all  their 
pains  in  queft  of  fcience,  have  fat  down  in  a  profefled 
nefcience.  Glanville's  Scepfis. 

NES'CIGUS,  adj.  Ignorant,  unknowing.  Afh. 

NES'COPECK,  a  mountain  of  Pennfylvania,  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Sufquehanna  River. 

NES'COPECK  CREE'K,  a  river  of  Pennfylvania, 
which  runs  into  the  Sufquehanna  in  lat.  4.1.  3.  N.  Ion.  76. 
17.  W. 

NE'SENBACH,  a  river  of  Wurtemberg,  which  paffes 
by  Stuttgard,  and  runs  into  the  Neckar  near  Cronftadt. 

NESH,  adj.  [nepc,  Sax.]  Soft;  tender;  eafily  hurt. 
Skinner.  The  word  is  ufed  in  feverai  parts  of  England, 
fometimes  with  the  pronunciation  of  naijh  or  najh ;  and  it 
is  old  in  our  language. — For  love  his  herte  is  tendre  and 
nefshe.  Chaucer's  Court  of  Love. — The  nefh  tops  of  the 
young  hazel.  Crowe's  Lewefdon  Hill. 

NESIGO'DA,  a  lake  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Oels :  eight  miles  weft  of  Militfch. 

NESIRBAD',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfiftan  :  fixty-nine 
miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Schiras. 

NE'SIS,  in  ancient  geography,  no w  Nifita,  an  ifland  on 
the  coaft  of  Campania,  famous  for  afparagus. 

NESLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Somme  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Peronne,  and  twenty-five  eaft 
of  Amiens.  Lat.  50.  12.  N.  Ion.  3.  o.  E. 

NESLE,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  fide  of  a  canal,  in  a 
country  remarkable  for  the  forwardnefs  of  the  harveft. 

NES'LOU,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Perfian  Gulf:  180  miles 
weft-fouth-weft  of  Ormuz. 

NES'MIEL,  a  town  of  Hungary :  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Comorn. 

NES'PA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Me- 
choacan,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  runs  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  lat.  18.50.N.  Ion.  103.  36.  W. 

NESPEREI'RA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Galicia:  twelve  miles  north  of  Ttiy. 

NESS,  a  termination  added  to  an  adjective  to  change 
it  into  a  fubftantive,  denotingyZnte  or  quality  ;  as,  poifonous , 
poifonoujhefs  ;  turbid,  turbidnejs ;  lovely,  lovelincfs ;  from 
niyye,  Saxon. — Alfo  the  termination  of  many  names  of 
places  where  there  is  a  headland  or  promontory;  from 
neye.  Sax.  nez,  Fr.  a  nofe. 

NESS,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Aggerhuus : 
thirty-fix  miles  north-north-weft  of  Chriftiania. 

NESS,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  runs  from  Loch  Nefs 
to  the  Frith  of  Murray,  a  little  below  Invernefs. 

NESS  (Loch).  See  Loch  Ness,  vol.  xii.  p.  865.  See 
alfo  the  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  xlv.  p.  213.  where  an 
attempt  is  made  to  account  for  its  never  freezing. 

NES'SA,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Werra  five  miles  north-weft  of  Eifenach. 

NES'SA,  or  Nesserland,  an  ifland  in  the  north  part 
of  Pollart-bay,  on  the  coaft  of  Eaft  Friefland,  a  little  to 
the  louth-eaft  of  Emden.  Lat.  53.  18.N.  Ion.  6.  59.  E. 

NES'SELROD,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Berg:  three 
miles  fouth  of  Solingen. 

NES'SELWANG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifliopric 
of  Augfburg  :  eleven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Kempten,  and 
forty-five  fouth  of  Augfburg. 

NESSUA'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Allahabad  :  nine 
miles  weft  of  Gazypour. 

NES'SUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  celebrated  Centaur,  fon 
oflxionand  a  Cloud.  He  offered  violence  to  Dejanira, 
whom  Hercules  had  entrufted  to  his  care,  with  orders  to 
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Carry  her  acrofs  the  river  Events.  (See  DCJANIRa.)  Her¬ 
cules  haw  the  did  refs  of  his  \v're  from  the  oppofite  Ihore 
of  the  river,  and  immediately  let  fly  one  of  his  poifoned 
arrows,  which  ftruck  the  Centaur  to  the  heart.  Neffus, 
as  he  expired”,  gave  the  tunic  he  then  wore  to  Dejanira, 
alluring  her  that  from  the  poifoned  blood  which  had 
flowed  from  his  wounds,  it  had  received  the  power  of 
calling  a  hufband  away  from  unlawful  loves.  Dejanira 
received  it  with  pleafure;  and  this  mournful  prefen  t  caufed 
the  death  of  Hercules.  See  Hercules. 

NEST,  f.  [lie  ye,  Sax.  the  pad  participle  of  neyan,  to 
vifit  frequently,  to  haunt.  Toohe.~\  The  bed  formed  by 
the  bird  for  incubation  and  feeding  her  young. — If  a 
bird’s  neft  chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the  way,  thou  lhalt 
not  take  the  dam  with  the  young.  Dent.  xxii.  6. 

Th’  example  of  the  heavenly  lark, 

Thy  fellow-poet,  Cowley,  mark  : 

Above  the  Ikies  let  thy  proud  mufick  found. 

Thy  humble  nejl  build  on  the  ground.  Cuu-Iey. 

Any  place  where  animals  are  produced.— Redi  found  that 
all  kinds  of  putrefaction  did  only  afford  a  ncjl  and  ali¬ 
ment  for  the  eggs  and  young  of  thofe  infeCts  he  admitted, 
j Bentley. — An'  abode;  place  of  refidence;  a  receptacle. 
Generally  in  a  bad  fenfe  :  as,  a  nejl  of  rogues  and  thieves : 


Not  farre  away,  not  meete  for  any  gueft. 

They  fpide  a  little  cottage,  like  fome  poor  man’s  nejl. 

SpenJ'er. 

Come  from  that  nejl 

Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  deep.  Shakefpeare. 

A  warm  clofe  habitation,  generally  in  contempt. — Some 
of  our  minifters,  having  livings  offered  unto  them,  will 
neither  for  zeal  of  religion  nor  winning  fouls  to  God  be 
drawn  forth  from  their  warm  nejls.  SpenJ’er. — Boxes  or 
drawers;  little  pockets  or  repofitories. 

To  NEST,  v.  n.  To  build  nefts. — This  poor  dove,  being 
driven  thrice  away  by  that  horrible  northern  wind,  which 
razed  at  length  the  dove-houfe  and  the  city,  did  fhe  not 
tityl,  and  as  it  were  hide  her  head,  infecret  holes  ?  Harmar's 
Tv.  of  Beza,  1587. — The  cedar  ftretched  his  branches  as 
far  as  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  and  the  king  of  birds 
nejted  within  his  leaves.  Howell's  Vocal  For  eft. 

NEST'-COCK,  J'.  A  fondling;  one  that  has  never 
been  much  from  home. 

NEST'-EGG,  J’.  An  egg  left  in  the  neft:  to  keep  the 
hen  from  forfaking  it : 

Books  and  money  laid  for  (hew, 


Like  neft-eggs,  to  make  clients  lay. 
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NES'TE,  a  riverof  France,  which  runs  into  the  Garonne 
at  Montreal. 

NES'TES,  before  the  revolution,  a  fmall  country  of 
France,  now  in  the  department  of  the  Higher  Pyrenees. 
La  Barthe  was  the  capital. 

NESTI'ER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Higher  Pyrenees':  four  miles  eaft  of  La  Barthe. 

To  NES'TLE,  v.  n.  To  fettle;  to  harbour;  to  lie  clofe 
and  fnug,  as  a  bird  in  her  neft. — Their  purpofe  was,  to 
fortify  in  fome  ftrong  place  of  the  wild  country,  and  there 
•neftle  till  fuccours  came.  Bacon. — The  king’s  fiflier  wonts 
commonly  by  the  water-fide,  and  ncjtles  in  hollow  banks. 
L'Ef  range. 

Fluttering  there,  they  neftle  near  the  throne, 

And  lodge  in  habitations  not  their  own.  Dryden. 

To  NES'TLE,  v.  a.  To  houfe  as  in  a  nefl : 


Cupid  found  a  downy  bed. 

And  nefiled  in  his  little  head.  Prior. 

To  cherifh,  as  a  bird  her  young: 

This  Ithacus,  fo  highly  is  endear’d 

To  this  Minerva,  that  her  hand  is  ever  in  his  deeds: 

She,  like  his  mother,  ntjiles  him.  Chapman's  Iliad. 

NES'TLING,  J'.  A  young  bird  in  the  nefl:  in  fome 
joarts,  the  fmslleit  bird  of  the  nefl,  and  call  alfo  neftle-cock. 


-—The  chief  object  of  children,  looking  after  nefts,  is  the 
eggs,  or  neft  lings,  not  the  bird  which  lays  them.  Barring - 
ton's  EJfays. — A  receptacle  ;  a  neft.  Hot  in  ufe. — They 
[the  phylicians]  inquire  not  of  the  diverfities  of  the  parts, 
the  fecrecies  of  the  paflages,  and  the  feats  or  nejilings  of 
the  humours.  Bacon's  Adv.  of  Learning. 

NES'TLING,  adj.  Newly  hatched;  newly  depofited  in 
the  ijeft. — I  have  taken  four  young  ones  from  a  hen  fky- 
lark,  and  placed  in  their  room  five  neft  ling  nightingales, 
as  well  as  five  wrens,  the  greater  part  of  which  were 
reared  by  the  fofter- parent.  Barrington's  EJfays. 

NES'TON  (Great),  a  fmall  market-town  in  the  county 
of  Chefter,  is  lituated  clofe  upon  the  fhore,  on  the  fouth- 
weftern  fide  of  a  peninfula  formed  by  the  eftuaries  of  the 
Dee  and  Merfey.  It  is  a  place  of  very  little  importance, 
and  chiefly  fupported  by  the  number  of  perfons  who  re¬ 
fort  to  it  as  a  fummer  refidence.  The  market-day  is 
Friday.  The  manor  here  was  at  an  early  period  in  the 
pofleflion  of  the  family  of  Montalt,  and  was  bequeathed 
by  Robert  de  Montalt  to  queen  Ifabel  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  This  prince  afterwards  granted  it  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Montacute,  earl  of  Salifbnry;  but,  reverting  to  the 
crown  foon  after  by  attainder,  it  was  given  by  Henry  IV. 
to  fir  John  Stanley,  anceftor  to  the  earls  of  Derby,  by  one 
of  whom  it  was  fold  to  the  Whitmores  of  Leighton,  and 
from  them  paffed,  by  female  heirs,  to  the  Savages  and 
Moltyns.  The  parifli  is  of  great  extent ;  and  contains  the 
townfhips  of  Lidfliam,  Leighton,  Little  Nefton,  Nefs, 
Raby,  Thornton,  Mayow’,  and  Willafton  ;  the  whole  com- 
prifing  625  houfes,  and  1909  inhabitants,  as  appears  from 
the  parliamentary  returns  of  1811. 

NES'TOR,  a  diftinguilhed  Grecian  chief  in  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  was  king  of  Pylos  in  the  Peloponnefus. 
He  was  one  of  the  twelve  fons  of  Neleus,  of  whom  all 
but  himfelf  were  (lain  in  the  invafion  of  the  country  by 
Plercules.  Neftor  W'as  preferved  from  daughter  by  his 
tender  age,  and  by  being  educated  among  the  Gerenians. 
He  was  very  lhccefsful  in  battle,  while  young,  againft  the 
Eleans.  He  was  placed  by  Hercules  on  the  throne  of 
Pylos  ;  and,  as  king  of  that  country,  and  of  Meflenia,  he 
led  his  fubjefts  to  the  Trojan  war,  where  he  diftinguilhed 
himfelf  among  the  reft  of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  by  eloquence, 
addrefs,  wifdom,  juftice,  and  an  uncommon  prudence  in 
the  adminiftration  of  affairs.  His  charatter  is  reprefented 
by  Homer  as  the  moil  perfect  of  all  his  heroes ;  and  Aga¬ 
memnon  is  made  to  exclaim,  that  if  he  had  ten  fuch 
generals  as  Neftor  he  fliould  foon  fee  the  walls  of  Troy 
reduced  to  utter  ruin.  His  wifdom,  the  refult  of  long 
experience,  isdiiplayed  on  feveral  occafions  in  the  councils 
of  the  Greeks,  and  his  honey-like  eloquence  is  employed 
in  conciliating  the  dilfentions  between  the  leaders.  The 
garrulity  of  old  age,  joined  to  the  qualities  of  a  veteran 
ftatefman,  and  w'arrior,  renders  him  a  very  natural  and 
interefting  perlonage  in  the  Iliad.  After  the  Trojan  war, 
Neftor  is  fuppofed  to  have  retired  to  Greece,  where  he  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  bofom  of  his  family  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
which  were  due  to  his  wifdom  and  his  old  age.  The 
manner  and  time  of  his  death  are  unknown  :  the  ancients 
are  all  agreed  that  he  lived  three  generation^  of  men  ; 
which  length  of  time  is  fuppofed  to  be  300  years,  though 
more  probably  only  90  years,  allowing  30  years  for  each 
generation.  From  that  circumftance,  therefore,  it  was 
ufual  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  when  they  wifhed 
a  long  and  happy  life  to  their  friends,  to  wifh  them  to  fee 
the  years  of  Neftor.  He  had  two  daughters  and  ieven 
fons  :  among  the  latter  was  Antilochus,  a  brave  warrior, 
who  penflied  before  the  walls  of  Troy. 

NES'TOR,  or  Letopis  Nestorova,  a  Ruffian  his¬ 
torian  , _  born  in  the  year  1056  at  Bielozero,  afiumed  the 
monaftic  habit  in  the  19th  year  of  his  age,  and  took  the 
name  by  which  he  is  known.  When  he  entered  the  mo- 
naftery,  he  cultivated  the  Greek  language  with  diligence, 
though  he  is  thought  to  have  ftudied  it  rather  in  the 
Byzantine  hiftorians  than  in  the  older  clafiics.  He  is 
fuppofed  to  have  died  in  1115;  the  work  by  which  he  is 
1  chiefly 
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chiefly  known  is  a  “  Chronicle,”  containing,  after  a  fliort 
introdudtory  account  of  the  early  ftate  of  the  world,  taken 
from  the  Byzantine  writers,  a  geographical  defcription  of 
Rulfia,  and  the  adjoining  countries ;  an  account  of  the 
Sclavonian  nations,  their  emigrations,  difperlion,  and  final 
fettlement;  and  laftly,  a  chronological  feriesof  the  Ruffian 
annals  from  858  to  about  1113.  This  work  lay  in  ob- 
fcurity,  till  Peter  the  Great  ordered  a  tranfcript  to  be 
made  of  a  copy  of  it  found  in  the  library  of  Koniglberg. 
ProfefFor  Muller,  in  1732,  publifhed  a  German  tranflation 
of  the  firft  part ;  but  Jte  erroneoufly  afcribed  it  to  one 
Theodofius.  It  was  publifhed  at  Peterfburg  in  the  year 
1767,  and  is  valued  as  the  earlieft  monument  of  Ruflian 
hiftory.  The  ftyle  of  this  work  is  fitnple  and  unadorned, 
fuch  as  fuits  a. mere  recorder  of  fadts  5  but  his  chronological 
exadtnefs  contributes  to  afcertain  the  era  and  authenticity 
of  the  events  which  he  relates.  We  may  add  further,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Coxe,  that  Neftor  was  followed 
fucceflively  by  three  annalifts :  the  firfl  was  Sylvefter,  abbot 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Michael  at  Kiof,  and  bifhop  of  Periflaf, 
who  commences  his  chronicle  from  1115,  two  years  pof- 
terior  to  that  of  Neftor,  and  continues  it  to  the  year  1123; 
from  which  period  a  monk,  whofe  name  has  not  come 
down  to  us,  carries  the  hiftory  to  1157;  and  another, 
equally  unknown,  to  1204.  With  refpedt  to  thefe  per¬ 
formances,  M.  Muller  informs  us,  that  the  labours  of 
Neftor  and  his  three  continuators  have  produced  a  con- 
nedted  feries  of  the  Ruffian  hiftory  fo  complete,  that  no 
nation  can  boaft  of  a  fimilar  treafure  for  fo  long  and  un¬ 
broken  a  period.  See  Coxe’s  Travels,  vol-  iii. 

NESTO'RE,  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Tiber  ten 
miles  fouth  of  Perugia. 

NESTO'R  I  AN, /.'One  of  the  followers  of  Neftorius,  whole 
herefy  was  founded  in  the  fifth  century,  and  whofe  diftin- 
guifhing  tenet  Hooker  notices  in  the  following  example. 

• — To  gather  therefore  into  one  fum  all  that  hath  hitherto 
been  fpoken  touching  this  point,  there  are  but  fourthings 
which  concur  to  make  complete  the  whole  ftate  of  our 
Lord  Jefus  Chrift ;  his  deity,  his  manhood,  the  conjunction 
of  both,  and  the  diftindtion  of  the  one  from  the  other, 
being  joined  in  one.  Four  principal  herefies  there  are, 
which  have  in  thofe  things  withftood  the  truth  :  Arians, 
by  bending  themfelves  againft  the  deity  of  Chrift;  Apol- 
linarians,  by  maiming  and  mifinterpreting  that  which 
belongeth  to  his  human  nature;  Neftorians,  by  renting 
Chrift  afunder,  and  dividing  him  into  two  perfons;  the 
followers  of  Eutyches,  by  confounding  in  his  perfon  thofe 
natures  which  they  fhould  diftinguifh.  Hooker's  Eccl. 
Pol.  v.  §  54. 

NESTO'RIANISM,  ft  The  dodtrine  or  tenets  of  the 
Neftorians. 

NESTO'RIUS,  a  celebrated  bifhop  of  Conftantinople 
in  the  fifth  century,  after  whom  his  followers  were  called 
Neftorians,  was  a  Syrian  by  nation,  and  born  at  Germa- 
nicia  towards  the  clofe  of  the  preceding  century.  He  was 
educated  in  the  monaftery  of  St.  Euprepius,  in  the  fuburbs 
of  his  native  city,  and  became  a  difciple  of  the  famous 
Theodore  of  Mopfueftia.  Afterwards  he  was  ordained 
prefbyter  of  the  church  of  Antioch,  and  acquired  a  high 
charafter  for  learning,  eloquence,  and  piety.  With  thefe 
qualities  was  connected  an  abundant  portion  of  zeal  and 
intolerance  againft  all  oppugners  of  the  catholic  doCtrine 
of  the  trinity.  In  the  year  428,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  emperor  Theodofius,  he  was  chofen  to  fill  the 
vacant  fee  of  Conftantinople.  On  the  day  of  his  ordina¬ 
tion,  when  he  delivered  his  firft  fermon  before  the  emperor 
and  the  people  of  his  diocefe,  he  declared  his  refolution 
vigoroufly  to  make  war  upon  all  heretics.  “  Give  me,” 
faid  he,  “  O  emperor,  the  earth  free  from  heretics,  and 
I  in  return  will  give  you  heaven.”  To  this  fpiritual 
motive,  he  added  one,  which,  though  carnal,  he  poflibly 
judged  of  equal  force:  “  Conquer  the  heretics  with  me, 
and  I  will  aflift  you  in  conquering  the  Perfians.”  Al¬ 
though  this  declaration  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  mafs 
of  tiie  people,  who  hated  the  heretics ;  yet,  fays  Socrates 
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the  hiftorian,  the  wifer  fort  condemned  his  pride  and 
arrogance,  and  exprefled  their  furprife,  that  a  man  who 
had  fcarcely  “  tailed  the  water  of  the  city,”  fliould  avow 
his  determination  to  perfecute  thofe  who  were  not  of  his 
own  opinion.  Within  five  days  after  his  ordination  he 
began  to  execute  his  threatenings,  and  reduced  the  Arians 
to  fuch  defpair,  by  attempting  to  deprive  them  of  the 
place  in  which  they  held  their  private  afiemblies,  that 
they  fet  fire  to  it  themfelves,  and  many  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  lioufes  were  confumed  along  with  it.  From  thiscir- 
cumftance  he  generally  obtained  the  name  of  the  incendiary. 
He  next  endeavoured  to  fupprefs  the  Novatians,  from  the 
jealoufy,  lays  Socrates,  which  he  entertained  of  Paul, 
their  bilhop,  who  was  eminent  for  fandlity  of  manners  ; 
but  the  emperor  reftrained  his  violence.  He  alfo  carried 
on  a  perfecution  againft  the  Quartodecimans,  in  Afia, 
Lycia,  and  Caria;  in  confequence  of  which  a  fedition  was 
excited  at  Miletus  and  Sardis,  that  occafioned  the  lofs  of 
many  lives.  He  fo  greatly  harrafled  the  Macedonians, 
by  means  of  his  inftrument  Antonius,  bilhop  of  Germa, 
that,  out  of  revenge,  they  confpired  againft  that  prelate, 
and  put  him  to  death.  Neftorius,  having  obtained  this 
advantage  againft  them,  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  to 
deprive  them  of  all  their  churches  at  Conftantinople, 
Cyzicum,  and  the  villages  about  the  Hellefpont.  The 
Manichseans,  likewife,  and  the  Pelagians,  fuffered  under 
his  perfecuting  hand.  Thefe  rigorous  proceedings  againft 
heretics,  might  have  fecured  to  him  in  the  orthodox 
calendar  the  title  of  faint,  had  he  not  become  involved 
in  a  difpute  with  fome  of  his  catholic  brethren  about 
morels,  which  produced  as  much  animofity  and  as  great 
divilions  in  the  catholic  church,  as  if  it  had  related  tq 
the  molt  intelligible  and  the  moll  important  of  things. 

When  Neftorius  came  from  Antioch  to  Conftantinople, 
he  brought  with  him  one  of  his  fellow-prelbyters,  and  a 
particular  friend,  named  Anaftafius.  This  prefbyter,  in 
one  of  his  public  difeourfes,  declaimed  warmly  againft 
the  title  of  Mother  of  God,  which  began  now  to  be  com¬ 
monly  given  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  faying,  that  it  was  more 
proper  to  call  her  the  Mother  of  Chrift,  fince  the  Deity 
can  neither  be  born  nor  die,  and,  of  confequence,  the  fan 
of  man  alone  could  derive  his  birth  frc-m  an  earthly 
parent.  Complaint  of  what  Anaftafius  had  faid  being 
brought  to  Neftorius,  he  applauded  the  fentiments  which 
the  prefbyter  had  advanced,  and  openly  explained  and 
defended  them  in  feveral  difeourfes.  But  both  he  and 
his  friend  Anaftafius  were  keenly  oppofed  by  certain 
monks  at  Conftantinople,  who  maintained  that  the  fon 
of  Mary  was  God  incarnate,  and  excited  the  zeal  and  fury 
of  the  populace  to  fupport  this  doctrine  againft  Neftorius. 
Notwithftanding  all  this,  the  difeourfes  of  the  latter  were 
extremely  well  received  in  many  places,  and  had  the 
majority  on  their  fide.  As  foon  as  this  controverfy  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  Cyril,  who  at  this  time  prefided  over 
the  fee  of  Alexandria,  and  was  at  enmity  with  Neftorius, 
he  cenfured  him  in  letters  which  he  wrote  to  him  on  the 
fubjedl.  Upon  this,  Neftorius  was  delirous  of  explaining 
his-  meaning ;  but  the  haughty  and  turbulent  Cyril  would 
hearken  to  no  explanations.  He  peremptorily  required 
Neftorius  to  acknowledge  and  confefs  the  Virgin  Mary  to 
be  the  Mother  of  God,  without  any  diftindtion  or  expla¬ 
nation  ;  and,  becaufe  he  would  not  comply,  he  defamed 
him  all  over  the  Eaft,  as  a  reviver  of  the  herefy  of  Paul  of 
Samofata,  denying  the  real  union  between  the  divine  and 
human  nature  in  the  perfon  of  Chrift.  He  likewife  ex¬ 
cited  the  people  at  Conftantinople  againft  him,  and  fpared 
no  pains  to  diferedit  him  with  the  emperor,  and  other 
great  perfons  at  court.  Neftorius,  being  now  fenfible 
that  Cyril  was  determined  to  keep  no  mealures  with  him, 
refolved,  in  his  turn,  to  keep  none  with  one,  who,  out  of 
a  jealoufy  of  his  power  and  authority,  was  endeavouring 
to  ruin  him.  He  therefore  aflembled  a  council  at  Con¬ 
ftantinople,  in  which,  with  the  unanimous  confent  of  the 
bilhops  prefent,  he  folemnly  excommunicated  the  laymen, 
and  depofed  the  ecclefiaftics,  who  rejected  his  dodtrine. 
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He  did  not  ftop  here;  but  caufed  feveral  ecclefiaftics, 
monks,  and  laymen,  the  friends  of  Cyril,  to  be  appre¬ 
hended,  dragged  to  the  public  prifon,  and  there  feverely 
fcourged  as  difturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  fowers  of 
herefy  and  fedition.  At  the  fame  time,  Neftorius  wrote 
to  Celeftine,  bifliop  of  Rome,  endeavouring  to  gain  him 
to  his  fide,  by  explaining  the  doCtrines  which  he  held 
without  the  leaft  difguife  or  equivocation  ;  and  adding, 
that  by  difputing  the  title  Mother  of  God,  he  only  meant 
that  the  Logos  was  not  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Cyril 
alfo  wrote  to  Celeftine  that  famous  letter  againft  Neftorius 
which  has  reached  our  times ;  and  prejudiced  him  to  fuch 
a  degree  againft  the  bifhop  of  Conftantinople,  that  he 
aflembled  a  council  at  Rome,  which  condemned  Neftorius 
as  the  author  of  a  new  and  very  dangerous  herefy.  In  a 
council  held  at  Alexandria,  likewife,  where  Cyril’s  letter 
was  recited,  no,  lefs  than  twelve  anathemas  were  hurled 
at  the  head  of  Neftorius,  and  twelve  propofitions  drawn 
up,  which  he  was  required  to  anathematize  on  pain  of 
being  depofed.  But,  notwithftanding  the  refolutions  of 
the  councils  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  Neftorius  would 
not  condemn  propofitions  which  he  believed,  and  juftly, 
to  contain  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  church.  In  this 
determination  he  was  fupported  by  feveral  refpedlable 
bifliops.  John,  bifhop  of  Antioch,  was  entirely  in  his 
intereft;  and  Theodoret,  bifliop  of  Cyrus,  the  hiftorian, 
drew  up  twelve  propofitions  in  anfwer  to  thofe  of  Cyril, 
the  objefl  of  which  was  to  fliow  that  he  confounded  the 
two  natures  of  Chrift,  and  gave  to  his  human  nature  the 
honour  that  was  due  to  the  Logos. 

As  there  was  no  profpecl  of  an  amicable  iffue  to  this 
abfurd  and  unintelligible  controverfy  about  terms,  the 
emperor  called  a  council  to  aflemble  at  Ephefus,  in  the 
year  431,  which  is  the  third  general  council  in  the  annals 
of  the  church.  Neftorius  and  Cyril  both  arrived  at  Ephe¬ 
fus  at  the  appointed  time;  but  John  of  Antioch,  with 
the  bifliops  of  his  patriarchate,  who  were  fuppofed  to 
favour  Neftorius,  and  many  bifliops  who  were  coming 
from  Italy  and  Sicily,  had  not  yet  arrived.  Of  this  cir- 
cumftance  Cyril  and  lqs  party  determined  to  avail  them- 
felves;  and  proceededimmediately  tobufinefsjin  oppofition 
to  the  remonftrances  of  Neftorius,  and  the  commifiioner 
whom  the  emperor  had  fent  to  aflift  at  the  council  in  his 
name.  And,  what  was  (till  more  inconfiftent  with  juftice 
and  decency,  Cyril  himfelf,  a  principal  party  concerned, 
and  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  accufed  bifliop,  took  the  place 
of  prefident.  Before  an  aflembly  fo  conftituted,  Neftorius 
refilled  to  appear,  though  fummoned  three  times,  de¬ 
claring  his  refolution  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  oriental 
bifhops,  who  might  be  expefted  within  four  days.  Upon 
this  refufal,  the  council  met  early  on  the  following  day, 
when  Cyril  received  the  depofitions  againft  Neftorius, 
examined  the  witnefles,  gave  liis  own  conftrudlion  to  the 
words  of  his  opponent,  and  delivered  his  opinion  the 
firft.  In  that  opinion  the  majority  of  the  bifliops  prefent, 
who  were  devoted  to  him,  tumultuoufly  concurred;  and 
the  fame  fefiion  was  clofed  with  pronouncing  a  fentence 
of  depofition  and  excommunication  againft  Neftorius. 
When  the  imperial  commifiioner  protefted  againft  the 
precipitation  and  violence  of  their  proceedings,  they  drove 
him  by  force  out  of  the  aflembly  ;  and  to  the  remonftrances 
of  feventy-fix  bifliops,  who  abfented  themfelves  from  the 
council,  that  they  might  not  feem  to  give  the  leaft  coun¬ 
tenance  to  the  bufinefs  of  that  day,  they  paid  not  the 
flighted:  attention.  Five  days  afterwards,  J0I113  of  Antioch 
and  the  oriental  bifliops  came  to  Ephefus,  and,  having  re¬ 
ceived  information  of  what  had  palled,  refufed  to  aflift  at 
the  council,  unlefs  the  whole  matter  ftiould  be  inveftigated 
anew.  To  fuch  a  propofal,  as  may  readily  be  imagined, 
Cyril  would  not  liften  ;  upon  which  the  oriental  bifliops, 
and  others  who  had  difapproved  of  the  fteps  taken  by  the 
council  under  the  influence  of  the  bifliop  of  Alexandia, 
formed  themfelves  into  a  feparate  aflembly.  By  this  new 
council  the  proceedings  of  the  other  were  unanimoufly 
declared  null ;  the  doftrine  of  Cyril  was  pronounced 
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heretical ;  and  a  fentence  of  depofition  and  excommuni¬ 
cation  was  palled  againft  Cyril,  and  Memnon  bifliop  of 
Ephefus,  who  was  one  of  his  moft  zealous  fupporters. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cyril,  and  the  prelates  who  adhered 
to  him,  pronounced  all  the  bifliops  of  the  new  council  to 
be  Neftorians,  and,  with  Neftorius,  depofed,  excommu¬ 
nicated,  and  anathematized.  Open  war  being  thus  de¬ 
clared.  between  the  lioftile  aflemblies,  both  parties  made 
an  appeal  to  the  emperor,  who  gave  orders  for  thebanilh- 
ment  of  Neftorius,  Cyril,  and  Memnon,  as  equally 
difturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  fent  a  perfon 
high  in  office  to  perfuade  all  the  bifliops  to  aflemble  in  one 
council.  Finding,  however,  that  they  were  fo  exafpera- 
ted  againft  each  other  that  it  was  impoflible  to  reconcile 
them,  he  ordered  a  certain  number  of  deputies  from  each 
council  to  appear  before  him  at  Chalcedon,  where  he 
patiently  heard  them  refpedtively  defending  their  own 
principles,  and  combating  thofe  of  their  opponents.  At 
firft  he  feemed  favourable  to  the  Orientals;  but,  being 
prepoflefled  againft  Neftorius  by  his  filter  Pulcheria,  he 
fuddenly  changed  his  mind,  and  declared  for  Cyril’s 
council.  Immediately  afterwards  he  reinftated  Cyril  and. 
Memnon  in  their  fees,  and  iflued  an  edift,  declaring 
Neftorius  juftly  depofed.  At  firft  our  ex-prelate  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  retire  to  the  monaftery  in  which  he  had  been 
educated,  where  he  continued  four  years,  and  by  his  be¬ 
haviour  gained  univerfal  refpeft.  But  his  enemies  were 
fo  prefling  in  their  folicitations  to  the  emperor,  to  inflict 
a  feverer  punifhment  on  fuch  an  obftinate  heretic,  that 
they  obtained  an  order  for  his  banifliment  to  Petra  in 
Arabia.  Thinking  his  confinement  to  that  place  too 
mild  a  punifhment,  they  afterwards  perfuaded  the  empe¬ 
ror  to  diredt  that  he  fliould  be  removed  to  Oalis,  a  place 
in  the  deferts  between  Egypt  and  Libya,  where  the 
greateft  criminals  were  ufually  confined.  It  appears  from 
Socrates  that  he  was  here  in  the  year  439.  Afterwards, 
the  town  being  furprifed  by  a  people  called  Blemmyes, 
he  was  carried  into  captivity,  thotigh  lie  foon  obtained, 
his  releafe.  Upon  this  he  withdrew  to  the  city  of  Pano- 
polis  in  the  Thebais;  whence  he  was  foon  dragged  by  a 
band  of  foldiers  to  Elephantina,  at  the  extremity  of  that 
government,  and  from  thence  cruelly  harrafl'ed  from  place 
to  place,  till  nature  funk  under  the  fatigues  which  he 
was  forced  to  undergo,  and  he  died,  but  in  what  year  is 
not  known. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  famous  Neftorius,  whofe  fuffer- 
ings  muft  have  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the  reflection, 
that  he  was  only  treated  by  his  enemies  with  the  fame 
unchriftian  feverity  which  in  the  day  of  his  power  he  had 
fliown  towards  others.  If  we  examine  fuch  of  his  writings 
as  remain,  we  (hall  find  that  he  was  very  unjuftly  con¬ 
demned.  It  appears  that  he  rejected  the  errors  of  Ebion, 
Paulas  Samofetenus,  and  Photinus;  that  he  maintained 
in  exprefs  terms,  that  the  divine  Word  was  united  to  the 
human  nature  in  Jefius  Chrift  in  the  moft  ftridt  and  inti¬ 
mate  fenfe  poflible ;  that  thefetwo  natures,  in  this  ftate  of 
union,  make  but  one  Chrift  and  one  perfon ;  that  the 
properties  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  may  both  be 
attributed  to  this  perfon;  and  that  Jefus  Chrift  maybe 
faid  to  have  been  born  of  a  virgin,  to  have  fuffered  and 
died;  but  he  never  would  admit  that  God  could  be  faid 
to  have  been  born,  to  have  fuffered,  or  to  have  died. 
When  we  confider  that  every  perfon  partakes  of  the  fub- 
ftance  of  his  mother,  and  that  it  is  this  which  conftitutes 
the  parental  and  filial  relation  between  them,  it  is  indeed 
furprifing  that  the  expreflion  “Mother  of  God”  fliould 
ever  have  been  admitted  into  the  Chriftian  church,  or 
that  any  man  who  underftands  the  meaning  of  the  words 
fliould  condemn  Neftorius  for  not  having  ufed  them. 

The  perfecution  of  which  he  was  a  vidtim,  however, 
did  not  put  a  ftop  to  the  progrefs  of  his  diftinguifiiing 
tenet,  which  from  this  time  i'pread  more  than  ever,  and 
prevails  in  the  Eaft  at  the  prelent  day.  In  the  tenth 
century,  the  Neftorians  in  Chaldea,  whence  they  are 
ibmetimes  called  Chaldeans,  extended  their  fpiritual  con- 
9  B  quells 
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quells  beyond  Mount  Imaus,  and  introduced  the  Chriftian 
religion  into  Tartary  properly  fo  called,  and  efpecially 
into  that  country  called  Karit,  bordering  on  the  northern 
part  of  China.  The  prince  of  that  country,  whom  the 
Neftorians  converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  alTuined,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  vulgar  tradition,  the  name  of  John  after 
his  baptifm,  to  which  he  added  the  furname  of  Prejbyter , 
from  a  principle  of  modefty ;  whence  it  is  faid  his  fucceflors 
were  each  of  them  called  Prejier  John  until  the  time  of 
Gengis  Khan.  But.  Molheim  obferves,  that  the  famous 
Prefter  John  did  not  begin  to  reign  in  that  part  of  Alia 
before  the  conclulion  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
Neftorians  formed  fo  confiderable  a  body  of  Chriftians, 
that  the  miftionaries  of  Rome  were  induftrious  in  their 
endeavours  to  reduce  them  under  the  papal  yoke.  Inno¬ 
cent  IV.  in  1246,  and  Nicolas  IV.  in  1278,  ufed  their 
utmoft  efforts  for  this  purpofe,  but  without  fuccefs.  Till 
the  time  of  pope  Julius  III.  the  Neftorians  acknowledged 
but  one  patriarch,  who  refided  firft  at  Bagdad,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Moufulj  but,  a  divifion  arifing  among  them,  in 
1551  the  patriarchate  became  divided,  at  leaft  for  a  time, 
and  a  new  patriarch  was  confecrated  by  that  pope,  whofe 
fucceflors  fixed  their  refidence  in  the  city  of  Ormus  in  the 
mountainous  part  of  Perfia,  where  they  ftill  continue, 
diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Simeon;  and  fo  far  down  as 
thelaft  century,  thefe  patriarchs  perfevered  in  their  com¬ 
munion  with  the  chqrch  of  Rome,  but  feem  at  prefent  to 
have  withdrawn  themfelves  from  it.  The  great  Neftorian 
pontiffs,  who  form  the  oppofite  party,  and  look  with  a 
hoftile  eye  on  this  little  patriarch,  have  fince  the  year 
1559  been  diftinguilhed  by  the  general  denomination  of 
Elias,  and  refide  conftantly  in  the  city  of  Mouful.  Their 
fpiritual  dominion  is  very  extenfive,  takes  in  a  great  part 
of  Afia,  and  comprehends  alfo  within  its  circuit  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Neftorians,  and  alfo  the  Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas, 
who  dwell  along  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  It  is  obferved,  to 
the  halting  honour  of  the  Neftorians,  that  of  all  the 
Chriftian  focieties  eftablilhed  in  the  Eaft,  they  have  been 
the  molt  careful  and  fuccefsful  in  avoiding  a  multitude  of 
fuperftitious  opinions  and  practices  that  have  infedted  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.  About  the  middle  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  the  Romilh  miffionaries  gained  over 
to  their  communion  a  (mail  number  of  Neftorians,  whom 
they  formed  into  a  congregation, or  church;  the  patriarchs 
or  bifhops  of  which  refide  in  the  city  of  Amida,  or  Di- 
arbekir,  and  all  affume  the  denomination  of  Jofeph. 
Neverthelefs  the  Neftorians  in  general  perfevere  to  our 
own  times  in  their  refufal  to  enter  into  the  communion 
of  the  Romilh  church,  notwithftanding  the  earneft  en¬ 
treaties  and  alluring  offers  that  have  been  made  by  the 
pope’s  legate  to  conquer  their  inflexible  conftancy.  Mojh. 
Eccl.  Hijl. 

NESTO'SA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Bifcay: 
twenty-one  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Bilbao. 

NES'TVED,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of  Zea¬ 
land,  on  the  river  Nes,  near  the  fouth  coaft.  The  river 
divides  the'town  into  two  unequal  parts,  which  are  called 
Great  and  Little  Neftved,  and  then  runs  into  the  Baltic. 
This  gives  the  inhabitants  an  opportunity  of  carrying  on 
fome  little  trade.  Here  are  two  parifh-churches.  There 
were  l’everal  convents  in  this  town  ;  and  a  piece  of  money 
is  ftill  extant  which  was  coined  here.  It  is  twenty-two 
miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Corfoer,  and  thirty-eight  fouth- 
weft  of  Copenhagen.  Lat.  55. 15.N.  Ion.  11.51.E. 

NES'TUM,  the  ancient  name  of  a  town  in  Sicily,  now 
called  Noto. 

NES'TUS,  or  Nes'sus,  in  ancient  geography,  now  Nejlo, 
a  fmall  river  of  Thrace,  riling  on  Mount  Rhodope,  and 
falling  into  the  vEgean  Sea  above  the  ifland  of  Thafos. 
It  was  for  fome  time  the  boundary  of  Macedonia  on  the 
eaft,  in  the  more  extenfive  power  of  that  kingdom. 

NES'TY,  a  town  of  Nepaul :  eighteen  miles  north- 
north-eaft  of  Nogarcot. 

NET,  /  [Sax.  from  the  Germ,  neten,  to  fow.  Screnins.'] 
A  texture  woven  with  large  interftices  or  mefhes,  ufed 
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commonly  as  a  fnare  for  animals.  See  Eird-catching, 
vol.  iii. — Impatience  entangles  us  like  the  fluttering  of  a 
bird  in  a  net,  but  cannot  at  all  eafe  our  trouble.  Taylor's 
Holy  Living. 

Poor  bird  !  thou’dfl  never  fear  the  net  nor  lime. 

The  pitfall  nor  the  gin.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

Any  thing  made  wdth  interftitial  vacuities. — He  made  nets 
of  chequered  work  for  the  chapiters  upon  the  top  of  the 
pillars,  x  Kings,  vii.  17. 

The  vegetative  tribes. 

Wrapt  in  a  filmy  net,  and  clad  with  leaves.  Thomfon. 

To  NET,  v.  n.  To  knit  a  net;  to  knot. — Ideal  vilits  I 
often  pay  you,  fee  you  polling  round  your  fylvan  walks, 
or  fitting  netting  in  your  parlour,  and  thinking  of  your 
abfent  friends.  A.  Seward's  Letters. 

NET,  adj.  [from  netto ,  Ital.]  Pure;  clear;  genuine: 
Her  bread  all  naked,  as  nett  ivory 

Without  adorne  of  gold  and  filver  bright 
Wherewith  the  craftefman  wonts  it  beautify. 

Of  her  dew  honour  was  defpoyled  quight.  Spencer. 
Clear;  denoting  the  total  of  a  receipt  of  falary  or  income 
after  certain  dedudlions. — The  net  revenues  of  the  crown, 
at  the  abdication  of  K.  James,  without  any  tax  on  land, 
&c.  amounted  to  fomewhat  more  than  two  millions. 
Bolinglrohe  on  Parties. — Clear ;  denoting  the  weight  of 
any  commodity,  after  allowances  have  been  made  for  tare 
and  tret. 

To  NET,  v.  a.  To  hring  as  clear  produce. 

NET'-WORK,  f.  Any  thing  reticulated  or  decufiated 
at  equal  diftances,  with  interftices  between  the  inter- 
fedlions. — A  large  cavity  in  the  finciput  was  filled  with 
ribbons,  lace,  and  embroidery,  wrought  together  in  a 
curious  piece  of  net-work.  Addijbn's  Spectator. — Whoever 
contemplates  with  becoming  attention  this  curious  and 
wonderful  net-work  of  veins,  mud  be  tranfported  with 
admiration.  Blackmore. 

Nor  any  (kill’d  in  workmanlhip  embofs’d; 

Nor  any  {kill’d  in  loops  of  fingering  fine ; 

Might  in  their  diverfe  cunning  ever  dare 

With  this  fo  curious  net-work  to  compare.  Spencer. 

NE'THAN,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rifes  near  Lef- 
mahagow,  in  Lanerklhire,  and  runs  into  the  Clyde  about 
five  miles  below  Lanerk. 

NETHANI'AH,  [Heb.  the  gift  of  God.]  A  man’s  name. 

NETHE,  a  river  of  Brabant,  which  runs  into  the 
Dyle  fix  miles  north-wed  of  Malines. — A  fmaller  river, 
called  the  Little  Nethe,  unites  with  the  Nethe  at  Liere. — 
The  T  wo  Nethes  gave  name  to  a  department  of  France,  now 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  compofed 
of  the  marquifate  of  Antwerp  and  lordlhip  of  Malines. 

NETHE'NUS,  (Matthias),  a  learned  German  proteft- 
ant  divine,  was  born  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  in  the  year 
1618.  He  officiated  fome  time  as  minifter  at  Cleves;  and 
in  the  year  1646,  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  pro- 
felfor  of  divinity  at  the  univerfity  of  Utrecht.  Afterwards 
he  removed  to  occupy  the  theological  chair,  and  to  dif- 
charge  the  functions  of  pallor,  at  Herborn,  where  he  died 
in  1686,  abbut  fixty-eight  years  of  age.  Fie  was  the 
author  of  various  well-written  works  on  theological  and 
controverlial  topics:  but  we  are  only  furnilhed  with  the 
fubjedts  of  his  treatife  “  De  Interpretatione  Scripturae,” 
1675, 4to.  and  of  another  piece  “  DeTranfubftantiatione.” 
Gen.  Biog. 

NETH'ER,  adj.  [neo^ep  Saxon  ;  nedcr,  Dutch.  It 
has  the  form  of  a  comparative ;  but  is  never  ufed  in  ex- 
prefled,  but  only  in  implied,  companion;  for  we  fay  the 
nether  part,  but  never  fay  this  part  is  nether  than  that ;  nor 
is  any  pofitive  in  ufe,  though  it  feems  comprifed  in  the 
word  beneath.  Nether  is  not  now  much  in  ufe.]  Lower; 
not  upper. — No  man  dial  flake  the  nether  or  the  upper 
millftone  to  pledge;  for  he  taketh  a  mail’s  life  to  pledge. 
Bent.  xxiv.  6. 

1  A  beauteous 
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A  beauteous  maid  above,  but  magic  arts 

With  barking  dogs  deform’d  hzrnether  parts.  Rofcommon. 

Being  in  a  lower  place: 

Numberlefs  were  thofe  bad  angels,  fetn 
Hovering  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  hell, 

’Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  furrounding,  fires.  Milton. 
Infernal;  belonging  to  the  regions  below. — The  gods 
with  hate  beheld  the  nether  fky.  Dry  den's  JEneis. 

No  lefs  defire 

To  found  this  nethe.  empire,  which  might  rife 
In  emulation  oppofite  to  heaven.  Milton. 

NETH'ER  CER'NE,  a  village  in  Dorfetlhire,  one  mile 
and  a  half  from  Cerne  Abbas. 

NETH'ER  STOW'EY.  See  Stowey. 

NETH'ERBURY,  a  village  in  Dorfetlhire,  two  miles 
fouth  of  Beaminfter.  The  parilh  is  fix  miles  and  a  half 
long,  and  three  and  a  half  broad,  abounding  with  orchards. 
It  has  fome  good  quarries  of  ftone,  and  manufactures  of 
wool  and  flax.  It  is  a  prebend  to  Sarum.  Here  is  a  cha- 
rity-fchool ;  and  a  large  handfome  church,  built  on  an 
eminence,  with  a  large  high  tower. 

NETH'ERBY,  a  village  of  England,  in  Cumberland, 
abounding  in  antiquities ;  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Roman 
ftation  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Carlifle. 

NETH'ERH  ALL,  a  village  in  Cumberland,  nearEgre- 
mont. — Alfo  a  village  in  Elfex,  near  Parndon,  at  the 
conflux  of  the  rivers  Lea  and  Stort. 

NETH'ERHAM,  a  village  in  Somerfetihire,  fouth  of 
Axbridge,  with  a  fair  on  the  ijth  of  Auguft. 

NETH'ERINGTON,  a  village  in  Wiltfhire,  near  Sa- 
lilbury. 

NETH'ERLANDS,  or  the  Seventeen  Provinces,  a 
country  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German 
Sea;  on  the  eaft  by  Eaft  Friefland,  the  bilhopric  of  Mun- 
Iter,  county  of  Bentheim,  duchy  of  Cleves,  archbilhopric 
of  Cologne,  and  duchy  of  Juliers;  on  the  fouth  by  the 
bifliopric  of  Liege,  and  by  France ;  and  on  the  weft  by 
the  German  Sea,  and  part  of  France.  It  extended  from 
lat.  49.  25.  to  53.  30.  N.  and  from  Ion.  2.  30.  to  7.  20.  E. 
reaching  near  300  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  200  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft. 

The  name  given  to  this  country  by  the  Romans  was 
Belgium;  by  the  Spaniards  it  is  called  Pays-haxo ;  by  the 
French  Pays-bas ;  by  the  Germans  Nierdelanele ;  and  by 
the  Englilh  Netherlands,  or  Low  Countries.  The  modern 
name  it  owed  to  its  fituation  with  refpeft  to  High  Germa¬ 
ny.  Some  authors  have  called  it  Lower  Germany ,  but 
improperly,  as  it  never  made  a  part  of  that  co.untry.  In 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  gained  pofleflion  of  this 
country  with  great  difficulty,  the  inhabitants  were  Pagans, 
the  original  population  confiding  of  Celts,  who  were 
fupplanted  by  the  Belgae ;  and  it  is  not  certain  when 
Chriftanity  was  firft  introduced  into  this  country:  towards 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  the  ecclefiaftics  lent  hither 
by  pope  Marcellin  made  many  converts  ;  but,  during  the 
latter  end  of  the  fifth  century,  a  bilhopric  was  erected  at 
Tournay ;  and,  as  Chriftianity  began  to  flourilh,  churches 
were  built  at  Cambray,  Arras,  Terouane,  Maeftricht,  and 
other  towns.  In  the  year  608,  St.  Amand  preached  at 
Ghent;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  feventh  century  St. 
Wildebrord,  with  his  companions,  preached  the  gofpel 
in  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  century  the  Vandals  committed  great  enormities  in 
the  Netherlands;  and  in  the  year  451,  Attila,  king  of  the 
Huns,  invaded  the  country  with  an  army  of  600,000  men, 
and  burnt  moft  of  its  towns.  In  445,  Clodio,  king  of 
France,  made  himfelf  rnafter  of  Cambray  and  Tournay, 
and  fubdued  the  country  as  far  as  the  Meufe.  After  the 
irruption  of  the  Franks,  this  country  formed  Nenjlria, 
or  the  New  Kingdom,  (the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Franks 
being  on  the  eaft  of  the  Rhine,)  partly  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Flandria,  and  partly  to  that  of  Lotharingia, 
or  Lower  Lorraine.  Soon  after  this  period  it  was  divided 
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into  provinces,  forming  as  many  different  ftates;  and  the 
number  of  provinces  has  been  generally  reckoned  feven- 
teen,  viz.  the  duchies  of  Brabant,  Limburg,  Luxemburg, 
and  Gueldres;  the  marquifateof  the  empire  of  Antwerp  ; 
the  comtes  of  Flanders,  Artois,  Hainault,  Namur,  Zut- 
phen,  Holland,  and  Zealand  ;  and  the  lordlhips of  Malines, 
Utrecht,  Overiflel,  Friefland,  and  Groningen;  to  which 
is  added  Cambrefin  ;  fo  that,  in  fait,  there  would  be 
eighteen  ;  but,  Guelderland  and  Zutphen  being  politically 
united  to  the  Dutch  ftates,  they  were  called  feventeen  j 
and  the  United  States  were  always  called  the  Seven, 
although,  according  to  the  above  ftatement,  they  are,  in 
reality,  eight. 

In  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  arofe  the  powerful 
houfe  of  the  earls  of  Flanders  ;  and  the  counts  of  Hainault 
commence  about  the  fame  epoch.  The  dukes  of  Lower 
Lorraine  and  Brabant  are  little  known  till  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century.  Thefe,  together  with  other  large  inhe¬ 
ritances,  gradually  fell  under  the  power  of  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  who,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  enjoyed  do¬ 
minions  worthy  of  the  regal  title.  During  thefe  two  laft 
epochs,  the  Netherlands  became  the  great  mart  of  com¬ 
merce  in  the  weft  of  Europe,  and  were  diftinguilhed  by 
opulence  and  the  arts. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Mary,  the 
only  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy, 
married  Maximilian  of  Auftria,  fon  of  the  emperor  Fer¬ 
dinand  III.  and  brought  him  in  marriage  the  duchies  of 
Brabant,  Limburg,  and  Luxemburg ;  the  counties  of 
Flanders,  Burgundy,  Hainault,  Holland,  Zealand,  and 
Namur ;  and  the  lordlhip-of  Friefland.  Philip  of  Auftria, 
fon  to  Maximilian  and  Mary,  married  Jane,  the  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon,  and  of  Ifabella  queen  of 
Caftile,  by  which  means  their  fon  Charles  inherited  not 
only  almoft  all  Spain,  and  the  great  countries  then  lately 
difcovered  in  America,  but  alio  thofe  noble  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands ;  and  was  chofen  emperor,  under  the  name 
of  Charles  V.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1527, 
he  added  to  his  dominions  the  temporalities  of  the  bi¬ 
lhopric  of  Utrecht,  on  both  fides  of  the  Mel ;  and  Henry 
of  Bavaria,  being  diftrefled,  through  war  with  the  duke 
of  Guelderland,  and  the  continued  rebellion  of  his  own 
fubje&s,  furrendered  to  the  emperor  the  temporalities  of 
his  diocefe,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and  the 
ftates  of  the  country.  In  1536,  Charles  V.  bought  of 
Charles  of  Egmont  the  reverlion  of  the  duchy  of  Guel¬ 
derland,  and  of  the  county  of  Zutphen,  in  cafe  that  prince 
fhould  die  without  iflue.  The  fame  year,  the  city  of 
Groningen  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  fubmitted  to 
Charles  V.  and  in  1543  he  put  a  garrifon  into  the  city  of 
Cambray,  and  built  a  citadel  there.  Having  thus  united 
the  Seventeen  Provinces,  as  it  were,  in  one  body,  he  or¬ 
dered  that  they  fhould  continue  for  ever  under  the  lame 
prince,  without  being  ever  feparated,  or  difmembered; 
for  which  purpofe  he  published,  in  November  1 549,  with 
the  confent  and  at  the  requeft  of  all  the  ftates  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  a  perpetual  and  irrevocable  edift  or  law;  by  which 
it  was  enafted,  that  in  order  to  keep  all  thofe  provinces 
together,  under  one  and  the  fame  prince,  the  right  of 
reprefentation,  with  regard  to  fuccefllon  of  a  prince,  or 
princefs,  Ihould  take  place  forever,  both  in  a  direft  and  a 
collateral  line,  notwithftanding  the  common  laws  of  fome 
provinces  to  the  contrary.  Charles  had  even  a  mind  to 
incorporate  thefe  provinces  with  the  Germanic  body, 
and  to  make  of  them  a  circle  of  the  empire,  under  the 
title  of  the  Circle  of  Burgundy,  in  order  thereby  to  en¬ 
gage  the  princes  of  the  empire  to  concern  themfelves  for  the 
prefervation  of  thofe  provinces.  But  the  Netherlander, 
always  jealous  of  their  liberty,  did  not  feem  to  like  that 
incorporation ;  and,  when  they  were  demanded  to  pay 
their  lhare  towards  the  expenfes  of  the  empire,  they  re- 
fufed  it;  whereupon  the  princes  of  the  empire  refilled,  in 
their  turn,  to  take  any  partin  the  wars  in  Flanders,  and 
looked  upon  thofe  provinces  as  by  no  means  belonging 
to  the  Germanic  body. 

Philip 
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Philip  of  Auftria,  and  his  fon  Charles,  who  were  born 
in  the  Netherlands,  had  for  thefe  provinces  that  natural 
affection  which  men  ufe  to  have  for  their  native  country; 
and,  knowing  how  jealous  the  inhabitants  were  of  their 
liberty,  and  of  the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  their 
former  princes,  they  took  great  care  to  preferve  them, 
and  fuffered  willingly  that  the  ftates,  who  wrere  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  people’s  liberty  and  privileges,  ftiould  in  a 
manner  ftiare  the  fupreme  authority  with  them.  Philip 
II.  fon  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  not  the  fame  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  Netherlands,  nor  thofe  generous  fentiments 
which  his  father  had  endeavoured  to  infpire  him  with. 
Being  born  in  Spain,  of  a  Portuguefe  woman,  he  had 
no  regard  but  for  his  native  country;  and,  when  he 
removed  out  of  the  Netherlands,  he  left  them  to  the  weak 
government  of  a  woman,  to  the  proud  and  haughty  fpirit 
of  cardinal  Granville,  and  to  the  wild  ambition  of  fome 
lords  of  thofe  provinces,  who,  availing  themfelves  of  the 
imprudent  conduft  and  continual  blunders  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Spain,  found  their  private  intereftin  the  difturbances 
they  could  not  fail  to  produce.  Philip  II.  alfo,  inftead 
of  the  mild  and  moderate  meafures  which  his  predeceffors 
had  fuccefsfully  employed,  on  many  occafions,  as  bed 
fuiting  the  genius  and  temper  of  the  people,  had  recourfe 
to  the  mod  violent  and  cruel  proceedings;  which,  far 
from  curing  the  evil,  ferved  only  to  exafperate  it  the 
more,  and  render  it  incurable.  The  Spaniards,  whom  he 
fent  thither,  being  born  and  educated  in  an  abfolute  mo¬ 
narchy,  jealous  of  the  liberties  and  envious  of  the  riches  of 
the  people,  broke  through  all  their  privileges,  and  u  fed  them 
almod  after  the  fame  manner  as  they  had  done  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  their  new  and  ill-gotten  dominions  in  America. 

This  treatment  occafioned  a  general  infurre&ion.  The 
counts  Hoorn,  Egmont,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  head  of  it;  and,  Luther’s  reformation  gaining 
ground  about  the  fame  time  in  the  Netherlands,  his 
difciples joined  the  malcontents:  whereupon  king  Phi¬ 
lip  introduced  a  kind  of  inquifition  in  order  to  fupprefs 
them,  and  many  thoufands  were  put  to  death  by  that 
court,  befides  thofe  that  perilhed  by  the  fword;  for  thefe 
perfections  and  encroachments  had  occafioned  a  civil 
war,  in  which  feveral  battles  were  fought.  The  counts 
Hoorn  and  Egmont  were  taken  and  beheaded:  but  the 
prince  of  Orange,  retiring  into  Holland,  with  the  aflift- 
ance  of  England  and  France  preferved  Holland  and  fome 
of  the  adjacent  provinces,  which  entered  into  a  treaty  for 
their  mutual  defence  at  Utrecht  in  1579;  and  thefe  were 
afterwards  ftyled  the  United  Provinces;  they  w;ere  feven 
in  number,  viz.  Holland,  Zealand,  Friefland,  Groningen, 
Overiffel,  Guelderland  united  witliZutphen,  and  Utrecht. 
The  ten  Catholic  provinces  were,  Flanders,  Brabant, 
Artois,  Hainault,  Namur,  Luxemburg,  Limburg,  Upper 
Guelderland,  the  marquifateof  Antwerp,  and  the  county 
of  Malines  or  Mechlin.  Several  of  thefe  were  retained 
by  the  Spaniards,  until  the  duke  of  Marlborough  gained 
the  viflory  of  Ramiliies;  after  which  Bruflels  the  capital, 
and  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  provinces,  acknowledged 
Charles  VI.  afterwards  emperor,  as  their  fovereign  ;  but 
after  his  death  they  were  wholly  conquered  by  the  French 
except  part  of  the  province  of  Luxemburg,  and  afterwards 
reftored  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  except 
a  few  that  were  retained  by  the  French.  Before  the  re¬ 
volution  in  France,  the  greater  part  of  the  fore-mentioned 
Gatholic  provinces  belonged  to  the  houle  of  Auftria:  the 
Dutch,  however,  occupied  fome  diftrifts  of  Flanders, 
Brabant,  Upper  Guelderland,  and  Limburg;  the  French 
poflefled  Artois,  with  certain  portions  of  Hainault,  Na¬ 
mur,  Luxemburg,  and  Flanders;  and  Upper  Guelderland 
belonged  to  the  king  of  Pruftia,  the  emperor,  and  the 
Dutch. 

In  confequence  of  the  revolution,  Flanders,  Auftrian 
Brabant,  Hainault,  Upper  Guelderland,  Limburg,  Lux¬ 
emburg,  the  bifhopric  of  Liege,  Antwerp,  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  and  the  territory 
extending  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  the  influx 


of  the  Meufe,  were  annexed  to  the  French  dominions  by 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  A.  D.  1797. 

The  ftadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces  was  expelled, 
and  made  his  efcape  to  England  in  1795 ;  and  thefe  pro¬ 
vinces,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
were  under  the  dominion  of  France  till  the  memorable 
year  1814.  In  1801,  the  defignation  of  United  Provinces 
was  dropped,  and  that  of  Batavian  Republic  W'as  fubfti- 
tuted.  In  1806,  this  republic  was  declared  a  kingdom, 
and  divided  into  nine  departments,  after  the  French 
fafhion.  See  the  article  Holland,  vol.  x.  p.  238,  9.  In 
the  year  1809,  it  was  hinted  that  there  were  very  good 
realons  why  Holland  ought  to  become  a  part  of  the  French 
empire  :  thefe  hints  were  afled  upon,  and  carried  into 
effect,  on  the  ift  of  January,  1811,  when  the  whole  of 
that  country  was  declared  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
French  empire.  See  the  article  London,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
198,  233. 

In  the  year  1813,  when  aferies  of  dreadful  battles  and 
fanguinary  defeats  was  to  annihilate  the  power  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  deliver  all  Europe  from  his  dominion,  the  libe¬ 
ration  ofHolland  was  of  courfe  not  negle&ed.  It  will  be 
feen  under  the  article  London,  p.  351.  that  the  ftadt¬ 
holder,  immediately  upon  his  return  to  the  Hague,  iflued 
a  proclamation  figned  “  William  prince  of  Orange  ;”  but 
that,  foon  after,  he  was  faluted  with  the  title  of  “  William 
the  Firft,  Sovereign  Prince  of  the  Netherlands.”  Whence 
this  alteration  originated  has  not  been  made  public ;  but 
we  may  learn  from  the  paft  hiftory  of  Holland,  that  the 
zealous  friends  of  the  houfe  of  Orange  have  always  been 
vigilant  to  take  occafion  of  the  dangers  and  necefllties  of 
the  ftate,  to ’enhance  an  authority,  perhaps  too  limited 
for  the  exertion  of  the  powers  requiflte  for  the  executive 
head  of  any  commonwealth.  Accordingly,  foon  after  the 
entrance  of  his  ferene  highnefs  into  Amlterdam,  the  ge¬ 
neral  commiflaries  of  the  national  government  iflued  an 
addrefs  to  the  inhabitants,  in  which  they  announced  the 
change  in  the  fupreme  authority  in  the  following  terms  : 
“  It  is  not  William  VI.  whom  the  people  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  have  recalled,  without  knowing  what  they  have  to 
hope  orexpefl  from  him.  It  is  William  I.'who,  as  fove- 
reign-prince,  by  the  wifti  of  the  Netherlander,  appears  as 
fovereign  among  that  people,  which  once  before  has  been 
delivered  by  another  William  I.  from  the  flavery  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  defpotifm.  Your  civil  liberty  (hall  be  fecured  by 
laws,  by  a  conftitution  giving  a  bafts  to  your  freedom,  and 
be  better  founded  than  ever.” 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  frame  a  reprefentative 
conftitution  for  thefe  united  ftates.  This  was  performed 
in  about  three  months;  and  on  the  2d  of  March,  1814, 
it  was  declared,  that  the  conftitution  fo  framed  would  be 
“  fubmitted,  for  mature  confideration,  to  a  numerous  af- 
fembly  of  perfons,  the  moll  confiderable  and  beft  qualified 
to  come  to  a  determination  upon  this  weighty  bufinefs, 
on  the  28th  of  the  fame  month.”  On  the  day  appointed 
for  the  meeting  of  thefe  notables,  or  leading  men,  the 
members  repaired  to  the  new  church  at  Amfterdam,  where 
his  royal  highnefs  the  prince  of  Orange,  accompanied  by 
his  two  fons,  arriving  at  half-paft  eleven,  opened  the  bufi- 
nefs  with  a  fpeech.  Mr.  Van  Maanen,  firft  prefident  of 
the  high-court  of  juftice  of  the  United  Netherlands,  then 
addrefted  the  afl'embly,  and  explained  fuccinftly  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  conftitution.  His  royal  highnefs  next  deli¬ 
vered  the  plan  of  the  conftitution  to  the  prefident,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  palace  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  peo¬ 
ple;  and  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  a  general  difeharge 
of  artillery  announced  the  acceptance  of  the  conftitution. 
The  majority  in  its  favour  is  faid  to  have  been  438  to  25. 
On  the  following  day  his  royal  highnefs  took  the  oath  to 
the  conftitution,  and  on  that  occafion  again  addrefted  the 
afl'embly.  He  obferved,  that  exa&ly  four  months  had 
elapfed  fince  his  return  to  the  Netherlands,  during  which 
period  the  progrel's  made  in  the  reftoration  of  the  ftate 
had  much  furpafled  all  that  could  have  been  expedled. 
F'oreign  powers  had  not  only  by  words,  but  by  deeds, 
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manifefted  their  fatisfaftion  at  the  recovery  of  indepen¬ 
dence  by  the, Netherlands,  and  the  conferring  of  the  fo- 
vereignty  upon  his  houfe.  The  devotion  of  the  country 
to  the  good  caufe  had  enabled  him,  notwithftanding  the 
exhauftion  of  its  finances,  to  raile  more  than  25,000 
troops,  for  themoft  part  well  armed  and  equipped  ;  whilft 
its  unanimity  had  been  difplayed  by  the  prompt  o.rganiza, 
tiori  of  the  militia,  the  levy  in  mafs,  the  national  guards., 
and  now  by  the  acceptance  of  the  conftitution.  He  con¬ 
cluded  with  promifing  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  immediate 
enforcement  of  that  conftitution,  and  carrying  into  efteft 
all  the  requifite  arrangements. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  all  the  places  which  belonged 
to  Holland  in  1795  were  delivered  up  to  the  Dutch 
troops  ;  and  the  Auftrian  general  St,  Vincent  affumed 
the  military  government  of  the  former  Auftrian  Nether¬ 
lands.  On  May  2d,  the  day  appointed  for  the  firft  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  ftates-general  of  the  United  Provinces  at  the 
Hague,  the  members  of  that  body  met  in  the  palace  of 
the  fovereign-prince,  and  took  the  oaths  prefcribed  by 
the  conftitution.  The  afl’embly  then  proceeded  to  the 
hall  of  the  Binnenhof,  allotted  for  their  fittings,  to  which 
the  fovereign,  accompanied  by  his  youngeft  fon,  repaired, 
and  addrefled  them  in  a  fpeech  in  which  he  defcribed  the 
ftafe  of  the  country,  and  laid  before  them  the  neceflity  of 
their  ferious  attention  to  retrieve  its  Ioffes,  and  reftore  its 
ancient  confequence  and  profperity.  He  fpoke  of  the  ge¬ 
nerous  friendlhip  towards  the  country  teftified  by  foreign 
powers,  and  efpecially  by  Great  Britain  ;  and  gave  hopes 
of  a  fpeedier  recovery  from  the  injuries  it  had  l'uftained 
than  could  be  expedfed  by  many  of  its  fellow-fuft'erers. 
The  minifter  of  finance  afterwards  laid  before  the  ftates- 
general  an  account  of  the  expenditure  and  revenue  of 
the  United  Provinces,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  rec¬ 
koning  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenfes  for  the 
year  1814  at  63,500,000  guilders,  there  would  be  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  revenue  amounting  to  more  than  25,000,000. 
He  then  aftigned  reafons  for  expecting  a  confiderable  di¬ 
minution  of  charges,  and  increafe  of  revenue,  in  future 
years,  which  turned  upon  the  fpoliations  and  Ioffes  of 
income  which  the  ftate  had  incurred,  in  confequence  of 
the  war,  and  the  French  occupation  of  the  country.  As 
one  proof  of  the  facrifice  made  under  the  rule  of  Bona¬ 
parte  of  every  other  intereft  to  his  warlike  projects,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  dykes  of  Holland,  fo  effential  to 
the  very  exiftence  of  the  country,  had  been  fuffered  to  fall 
into  fuch  a  ftate  of  dilapidation,  that  a  large  additional 
expenditure  would  be  required  for  their  repair  in  the 
prefent  year. 

An  adjourned  fitting  of  the  ftates-general  was  opened 
on  June  15,  by  ameffage  from  the  prince-fovereign,  con¬ 
gratulating  them  upon  the  conclufion  of  a  peace  between 
the  allied  powers  and  France,  in  which  the  re-eftahlilh- 
ment  of  the  ftates  of  the  United  Provinces  was  confirmed 
and  guaranteed  by  the  moll  powerful  fovereigns  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  anfwer  to  this  communication,  an  addrefs  was 
voted  by  the  aflembly,  expreffing  fatisfaftion  in  the  event, 
qnd  grateful  acknowledgments  to  his  royal  highnefs  for 
his  exertions  in  bringing  it  to  eifedf. 

In  the  grand  fettlenient  of  Europe,  which  became  the 
object  of  the  allied  powers  after  they  had  expelled  from 
his  throne  the  perfon  whole  ambitious  plans  had  fo  long 
been  employed  in  overthrowing  all  former  barriers,  and 
eftablilhing  his  own  irrefiftible  predominance,  there  were 
few  points  more  important,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  of 
more  difficult  arrangement,  than  fixing  the  future  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  ten  Belgic  provinces,  ufually  diftinguiffied  by 
the  name  of  the  Catholic  Netherlands.  Modern  hiftory 
is  filled  with  the  wars  and  negotiations  of  which  the  dis¬ 
puted  pofleffion  of  thefe  rich  and  fertile  countries  was  the 
fource ;  and  to  prevent  them  from  falling  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  France,  and  preferve  them  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  was  a  leading  principle  of  the  policy  which 
formed  the  armed  confederacies  in  the  reigns  of  Wil¬ 
liam  III-  and  Anne.  When  at  length  fecured  to  Auftria, 
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they  proved  but  an  unealy  and  unfruitful  acceffion  to 
that  power,  on  account  of  their  remotenefs  from  the  feat 
of  fovereignty,  the  diverfity  of  their  interefts,  and  the 
conftitutional  privileges  of  which  they  were  juftly  jealous. 
The  infraction  of  thefe  privileges  by  the  emperor  Jofeph, 
and  the  violence  with  which  he  urged  ecclefiaftical  re¬ 
forms,  altogether  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  a  people 
fingularly  attached  to  their  religion,  occasioned  a  ftorm 
of  refiftance  and  difaffection,  which  induced  that  fove- 
reign  to  form  plans  for  exchanging  his  dominions  in  the 
Low  Countries  for  an  equivalent  in  Germany  ;  but,  like 
the  reft  of  his  multifarious  projects,  they  failed  in  the  exe¬ 
cution.  Thefe  provinces  were  among  the  firft  conqucfts 
of  the  French  in  their  revolutionary  war  ;  they  had  been 
declared  integral  parts  of  the  French  empire,  which,  by 
the  occupation  of  the  feven  provinces,  had  obtained  a 
moft  important  addition  in  this  quarter.  When  France 
was  to  be  reduced  to  her  former  limits,  and  Holland  re- 
ftored  to  its  priftine  independence,  the  difpofal  of  the 
Catholic  Netherlands  became  a  matter  of  immediate  ur¬ 
gency.  O11  the  principle  of  reftitution,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  they  reverted  to  the  Auftrian  dominion  ;  and 
we  have  juft  feen  that  temporary  poffeffion  of  them  was 
given  to  an  Auftrian  general,  as  military  governor.  But 
the  prefent  emperor  of  Auftria  had  the  fame  reafons  with 
his  predecefl'or,  Jofeph,  for  wiihing  to  get  rid  of  a  de¬ 
tached  territory  which  had  long  been  rather  a  burden 
than  an  advantage,  and  the  future  defence  of  which  could 
only  be  fecured  by  a  ftrong  and  expenfive  line  of  for- 
trefles.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  a  change  in  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  thefe  provinces  was  early  deliberated  in  the 
councils  of  the  allied  powers,  though  difficulties  would 
occur  in  affigning  their  new  poffeffor. 

Hints  had  been  thrown  out  in  the  public  papers  of  the 
Low  Countries,  of  an  intended  union  of  the  ten  pro¬ 
vinces  to  the  ftate  with  which  they  had  the  grealeft  natu¬ 
ral  affinity  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  July  that  mat¬ 
ters  were  fully  prepared  for  an  open  difciofure  of  the  de- 
fign,  and  the  meafures  for  bringing  it  to  eft  eft.  On  the 
30th  of  that  month,  the  prince  of  .Orange,  fovereign  of 
the  Netherlands,  came  to  Bruftels,  where  he  was  waited 
upon  by  lord  Lynedoch  and  the  fuperior  officers  of  the 
Englifti  and  Belgian  troops,  and  had  a  long  conference 
with  the  governor-general,  baron  de  Vincent.  O11  the 
next  day,  after  attending  divine  fervice,  he  gave  audi¬ 
ence  to  the  members  of  the  adminiftration  of  the  public 
boards,  and  the  principal  civil  officers,  and  received  ad- 
dreffes  expreffive  of  confidence  and  attachment.  On  the 
1  ft  of  Auguft,  a  proclamation  was  pubiilhed  by  baron  de 
Vincent,  in  which  he  acquainted  the  people  of  Belgium, 
that,  the  time  fixed  by  the  high  allies  for  giving  up  the 
general  government  into  the  hands  of  the  fovereign-prince 
of  the  Netherlands  being  arrived,  he  was  to  take  leave  of 
them.  He  briefly  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  that  would 
accrue  to  them  from  that  union,  with  a  people  already 
connected  with  them  by  a  common  origin,  and  common 
induftry  and  virtues,  which  was  deftined  by  the  general 
intereft  of  Europe;  and  allured  them  that  it  wrould  be  ren¬ 
dered  indiffoluble,  and  that  their  new  condition  would  be 
fecured  by  the  firmed:  guarantee  that  human  power  could 
give. 

On  the  fame  day  an  addrefs  to  the  Belgians,  by  the 
prince  of  Orange,  was  publiflied.  After  informing  them 
that  the  allied  1'ove.reigns  intended  to  give  to  Europe  a 
political  fyftein  which  would  allure  a  long  period  of  prol- 
perity  and  repole  to  its  nations,  his  royal  highnefs  faid, 
“  The  new  deftination  of  your  beautiful  provinces  is  a 
neceflary'part  ol  this  fyftem ;  and  the  negociations  which 
are  going  to  be  opened  at  Vienna  will  have  for  their  ob¬ 
ject  to  caufe  it  to  be  recognifed,  and  to  confolidate  the 
extenfion  of  Belgium  on  a  bafts  conformable  to,  your  in¬ 
terefts,  to  that  of  your  neighbours,  and  of  all  Europe.” 
He  then  announced  his  being  called  to  the  government  of 
their  country  during  the  ffiort  interval  before  this  defira- 
ble  union,  and  exprelTed  his  wifti  of  being  aflifted  by  the 
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mod  eftimable  characters  among  them,  and  his  refolution 
to  bend  all  his  attention  to  their  welfare.  This  change 
in  the  prefent  adminiftration  and  future  profpe&s  of  the 
Belgian  provinces  feems  to  have  been  received  with  great 
fatisfaftion  at  Brulfels,  which  enjoyed  the  expectation  of 
becoming  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  United  Low  Countries, 
and,  by  the  concourfe  of  civil  and  military  authorities 
and  diftinguilhed  Arrangers,  was  daily  refuming  the  fplen- 
dour  and  gaiety  by  which  it  was  charafterifed  when  the 
feat  of  an  Auftrian  court.  The  country,  as  far  as  the 
Maefe,  was  evacuated  by  the  Ruffian  and  Pruffian  troops. 
Englifh  corps,  and  Germans  in  Britilh  pay,  poured  into 
Brulfels  and  the  other  principal  towns  ;  and  it  appeared 
that  Great  Britain  meant  to  take  upon  itfelf  the  chief 
lhare  in  fecuring  the  Belgian  frontier  till  the  final  adjuft- 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

About  the  clofe  of  Auguft,  an  arrangement  was  figned 
by  the  prince-regent  of  England  and  the  prince-fovereign 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  Great 
Britain  fhould  retain  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Demerara, 
Elfequibo,  and  Berbice  ;  and  that  Batavia,  and  all  the  reft 
of  the  conquefts  made  upon  the  Dutch  during  the  late 
war,  namely,  Surinam,  Curagoa,  and  St.  Euftatia,  fhould 
be  reftored  to  them.  Ceylon,  as  being  ceded  to  England 
before  the  war,  remains  in  her  pofleffion. 

The  prince-fovereign  of  the  Netherlands  having  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Hague,  on  November  7th  he  opened  the 
fir  ft  ordinary  feffion  of  the  ftates-general  with  a  fpeech. 
He  began  with  recounting  the  happy  aufpices  under 
which  their  fitting  commenced.  “  PerfeCl  tranquillity 
reigns  in  every  part  of  the  country,  though  fcarcely  rege¬ 
nerated  ;  the  organization  of  the  principal  branches  of 
the  adminiftration  is  profecuting,  conformably  to  the  re¬ 
gulations  of  the  fundamental  laws,  without  obftacle  or 
even  difficulty;  every-where  the  fpirit  of  induftry  and 
commerce  manifefts  itfelf  more  and  more,  which  we  had 
reafon  to  fear  might  have  been  totally  extinguiffied  and 
annihilated  during  fo  many  unhappy  wars.”  His  royal 
highnefs  then  proceeded  to  touch  upon  particulars  rela¬ 
tive  to  their  fituation.  He  regretted  that,  till  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  Congrefs,  he  could  not  inform  them  with 
certainty  of  the  extent  of  the  territory  of  the  ftate,  and  of 
its  pofleffions  beyond  fea,  but  adverted  to  the  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  crown  of  England,  which  had  enabled 
him  to  take  meafures  for  the  re-occupation  of  the  molt 
confiderable  part  of  their  ancient  foreign  dominions.  He 
fpoke  with  great  fatisfa&ion  of  the  ftate  of  the  public 
finances,  by  which,  at  the  end  of  1814,  fixteen  months 
of  the  intereft  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  vaft  expenfes 
required  by  the  re-eftabliflrment  of  fo  many  branches  of 
the  adminiftration,  might  be  wholly  paid,  all  the  accounts 
of  government-fervices  fince  his  acCeffion  to  power  be 
liquidated,  and  a  confiderable  fum  left  in  the  treafury 
applicable  to  the  expenfes  of  the  next  year.  On  the  whole, 
the  view  given  by  his  royal  highnefs  of  the  ftate  of  the 
country  was  fuch  as  might  gratify  every  patriot. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  the  fecretary  of  finance,  Mr. 
Falck,  prefented  to  the  ftates  an  eftimate  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  year  1815,  which  amounted  to  51,000,000  of 
guilders.  He  acquainted  them,  that  by  care  and  eco¬ 
nomy  the  expenfes  of  the  laft  year  had  been  reduced 
3,700,000  guilders  below  the  eftimate,  and  that  there 
would  remain  in  the  treafury,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a 
fum  of  about  ten  millions  and  a  half.  He  gave  reafons 
for  perlifting,  at  the  prefent  time,  in  making  extraor¬ 
dinary  exertions  ;  and  recommended  the  continuance  of 
the  exifting  taxes,  with  the  exception  of  fome  alteration 
in  that  on  patents.  The  ftates-general,  after  deliberating 
on  the  report,  and  on  the  plan  of  a  law  with  which  it  was 
accompanied,  palled  a  refolution,  approving  of  the  fame  ; 
and  the  patience  with  which  necelfary  burdens  are  borne 
in  this  country,  and  the  wile  frugality  difplayed  in  the 
ytdminiftration  of  its  revenues,  are  equally  deferving  of 
the  applaufe  and  imitation  of  other  ftates. 

Jin  the  new  political  fyftem  of  Europe  which  the  Con- 
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grefs  of  Vienna  had  in  vietv,  few  circumftances  ate  more 
worthy  of  attention  than  the  union  of  the  feventeen  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Low  Countries  under  one  government 
The  year  1814  clofed  with  manifeft  preparations  for  fuch 
a  defign.  We  have  feen  that  the  prince  of  Orange  had 
been  placed  by  the  allied  powers  at  the  head  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  ten  catholic  provinces  ;  and  the  nume¬ 
rous  ftrong  places  of  that  country  had  been  occupied  by 
garrifons  compofed  for  the  molt  part  of  Britilh  and  Ha¬ 
noverian  troops,  with  a  mixture  of  Dutch  and  Belgic, 
obvioully  intended  as  a  proteftion  againlt  French  arms 
and  French  influence.  The  final  development  of  the 
plan  was,  however,  profefledly  referved  to  the  termination 
of  the  Congrefs.  Long  before  this  period,  that  afiembly 
came  to  a  decifion  on  this  momentous  fubjeCt ;  and  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  prince-fovereign  of  Holland  to  the  fecretary- 
of-ftate  at  Brulfels,  dated  February  23,  181 5,  announced, 
that  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  Auftria,  Ruffia,  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Prulfia,  all  thole  parts  of  Belgium, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  firft  of  thofe  powers,  had 
been  placed  under  his  fovereignty,  with  the  exception  of 
fome  portions  of  the  territory  of  Limburg  and  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  With  fuch  an  affignment  of  territory,  the  prince 
of  Orange  acquired  the  regal  title ;  and,  in  a  fpeech  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Dutch  ftates-general,  on  the  16th  of  March, 
he  declared  his  refolution  of  taking  pofleffion  of  the  fu- 
preme  authority  over  all  the  United  Netherlands,  and  at 
the  fame  time  of  inverting  himfelf  with  royalty.  An  ad- 
drefs  was  returned  by  the  ftates,  expreffive  of  their  entire 
fatisfaftion,  as  well  with  the  Belgic  union  as  with  the 
new  title  alfumed  by  the  fovereign. 

While  the  congrefs  was  yet  fitting,  namely,  on  the  26th 
of  February,  Napoleon  had  quitted  Elba,  and  landed  on 
the  French  coaft  on  the  ill  of  March ;  on  the  20th  he  en¬ 
tered  Paris  in  triumph,  every  foldier  lent  againft  him  hav¬ 
ing  joined  the  fmall  band  of  troops  he  had  brought  over 
with  him.  This  recovery  of  the  fupreme  power  in  France 
by  Napoleon  was  an  event  peculiarly  menacing  to  the  lia¬ 
bility  of  the  Belgic  throne,  fince  it  could  not  be  doubted, 
that,  if  he  ffiould  eftablilh  his  authority,  the  firft  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  French  arms  would  be  to  regain  the  influence 
of  that  nation  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  moll  aftive 
efforts  were  therefore  immediately  made  to  place  the  fron¬ 
tier  on  the  French  border  in  a  ftate  of  defence.  All  the 
Britilh  and  Hanoverian  forces  were  collected  together, 
which  were  ftrengthened  by  ftrong  reinforcements  from 
England,  and  feveral  corps  from  Hefle,  Brunfwick,  and 
other  fmall  ftates  in  Germany;  and  to  thefe  were  added 
all  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  troops.  This  army  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  was 
recalled  from  Vienna  for  that  purpofe.  The  Pruffian 
army,  under  marlhal  Blucher,  alfo  aflembled  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  co-operation.  In  lliort,  here  all  the  force  was 
collected  ;  and  here  the  battles  were  fought  which  obliged 
Napoleon  to  abdicate  for  the  fecond  time,  and  which  de¬ 
prived  him  of  his  imperial  and  regal  title. 

When  Napoleon  landed  at  Cannes,  he  exultingly  cried, 
“  There  is  an  end  of  the  Congrefs!”  This,  however, 
proved  not  to  be  the  cafe.  They  continued  their  delibe¬ 
rations  ;  and,  on  the  ill  of  June,  (before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  general  hollilities,)  they  completed  and  pub- 
lilhed  their  General  Treaty,  commonly  called  the  A  Cl  of 
Congrefs.  As  this  treaty  is  of  the  higheft  importance, 
and  will  be  confulted  by  prefent  and  future  generations, 
we  lhall  infert  the  whole  of  thofe  articles  which  relate  to 
the  newly-formed  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  though 
the  reader  will  have  oblerved  that  thefe  articles  had  been 
already  aCted  upon  a  confiderable  time  before  they  were 
formally  promulgated. 

Article  LXV.  The  ancient  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  late  Belgic  Provinces,  both  within 
the  limits  fixed  by  the  following  article,  lhall  form,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  countries  and  territories  defignated  in 
the  fame  article,  under  the  fovereignty  of  his  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Orange-Nalfau,  Sovereign  Prince 
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ef  the  United  Provinces,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
hereditary  in  the  order  of  the  fucceflion  already  eftablilhed 
by  the  aft  of  the  conftitution  of  the  faid  United  Provinces. 

The  title  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  royal  dignity  are 
recognifed  by  all  the  powers  in  the  Houfe  of  Orange- 
Naffau. 

LXVI.  The  line  comprifing  the  territories  which  com- 
pofe  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  is  determined  in 
the  following  manner : — It  leaves  the  fea,  and  extends 
along  the  frontiers  of  France  on  the  fide  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  as  rectified  and  fixed  by  Article  III.  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  of  the  30th  of  May  1814.,  to  the  Meufe;  thence 
along  the  fame  frontiers  to  the  old  limits  of  the  Duchy  of 
Luxembourg.  From  this  point  it  follows  the  direftion  of 
the  limits  between  that  Duchy  and  the  ancient  Bifhopric 
of  Liege,  till  it  meets  (to  the  fouth  of  Deiffelt)  the  weftern 
limits  of  that  canton,  and  of  that  of  Malmedi,  to  the  point 
where  the  latter  reaches  the  limits  between  the  old  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Ourthe  and  the  Roer ;  it  then  follows 
thefe  limits,  to  where  they  touch  thofe  of  the  former 
French  canton  of  Eupen,  in  the  Duchy  of  Limburg;  and, 
following  the  weftern  limit  of  that  canton,  in  a  northerly 
direftion,  leaving  to  the  right  a  fmall  part  of  the  former 
French  canton  of  Aubel,  joins  the  point  of  contaft  of  the 
three  old  departments  of  the  Ourthe,  the  Lower  Meufe, 
and  the  Roer;  parting  again  from  this  point,  this  line 
follows  that  which  divides  the  two  latter  departments, 
until  it  reaches  the  Worm  (a  river  falling  into  the  Roer), 
and  goes  along  this  river  to  the  point  where  it  again 
reaches  the  limit  of  thefe  two  departments,  purfues  this 
limit  to  the  fouth  of  Hillenfberg  (the  old  department  of 
the  Roer),  from  whence  it  re-afcends  to  the  north,  and, 
leaving  Hillenfberg  to  the  right,  and  dividing  the  canton 
of  Sittard  into  two  nearly-equal  parts,  fo  that  Sittard  and 
Sufteren  remain  on  the  left,  it  reaches  the  old  Dutch 
territory;  from  whence,  leaving  this  territory  to  the  left, 
it  goes  on  following  its  eaftern  frontier  to  the  point  where 
it  touches  the  old  Auftrian  principality  of  Gueldres,  on 
the  fide  of  Ruremonde,  and,  directing  itfelf  towards  the 
moft  eaftern  point  of  the  Dutch  territory,  .to  the  north  of 
Swalmen,  continues  to  inclofe  this  territory.  Then,  fetting 
out  from  the  moft  eaftern  point,  it  joins  that  part  of  the 
Dutch  territory  in  which  Venloo  is  fituated ;  that  town  arid 
its  territory  being  included  within  it.  From  thence  to  the 
old  Dutch  frontier  near  Mook,  fituated  above  Genep,  the 
line  follows  the  courfe  of  the  Meufe,  at  Inch  a  diftantfe 
from  the  right  bank,  that  all  the  places  within  a  thouiand 
Rhenifh  yards  ( Rlieinlandifche  ruthen )  from  it  fhall  belong, 
with  their  territories,  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  ; 
it  being  underftood,  however,  as  to  the  reciprocity  of  this 
principle,  that  the  Pruflian  territory  fliall  not  at  any  point 
touch  the  Meufe,  or  approach  it  within  the  diftance  of  a 
thoufand  Rhenifh  yards. 

From  the  point  where  the  line  juft  defcribed  reaches 
the  ancient  Dutch  frontier,  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  this  fron¬ 
tier  fhall  remain  effentially  the  fame  as  it  was  in  1795, 
between  Cleves  and  the  United  Provinces.  This  line 
fliall  be  examined  by  a  commiffion,  which  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Pruflia  and  the  Netherlands  fliall  name  without 
delay,  for  the  purpofe  of  proceeding  to  the  exaft  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  limits,  as  well  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  as  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  fpe- 
cified  in  Article  LXVIII.  and  this  commiflion,  aided  by 
profeflional  perfons,  fliall  regulate  every  thing  concern¬ 
ing  the  hydroteclinical  conftruftions,  and  other  fimilar 
points,  in  the  moft  equitable  manner,  and  the  moft  con¬ 
formable  to  the  mutual  interefts  of  the  Pruflian  ftates 
and  of  thofe  of  the  Netherlands.  This  fame  arrangement 
refers  to  the  fixing  of  limits  in  the  diftrifts  of  Kyfwaerd, 
Lobith,  and  in  the  whole  territory  as  far  as  Kekerdom. 

The  enclaves  of  HuiiTen,  Malburg,  Lymers,  with  the 
town  of  Sevenaer  and  lordftiip  of  Weel,  fhall  forma  part 
of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  and  his  Pruflian 
Majefty  renounces  them  in  perpetuity,  for  himfelf,  his 
heirs,  and  fucceffors. 

.ixyil.  That  part  of  the  old  Duchy  of  Luxembourg 


which  is  comprifed  in  the  limits  fpecified  in  the  following 
article,  is  likewife  ceded  to  the  Sovereign  Prince  of  the 
United  Provinces,  now  King  of  the  Netherlands,  to  be  pol- 
feffed  in  perpetuity  by  him  and  his  fucceffors,  in  full  pro¬ 
perty  and  fovereignty.  The  Sovereign  of  the  Netherlands 
fliall  add  to  his  titles  that  of  Grand  Duke  of  Luxembourg, 
his  majefty  referving  to  himfelf  the  privilege  of  making 
fuch  family-arrangement  between  the  princes  his  fons, 
relative  to  the  fucceflion  to  the  grand  duchy,  as  he  fliall 
think  conformable  to  the  interefts  of  his  monarchy  and 
to  his  paternal  intentions. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  ferving  as  a  com- 
penfation  for  the  principalities  of  Naffau  Dillenburg, 
Siegen,  Hadamar,  and  Dietz,  fhalMbrm  one  of  the  ftates 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation  :  and  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  fliall  enter  into  the  fyftem  of  this  confedera¬ 
tion,  as  Grand  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  with  all  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  other  German 
Princes.  The  town  of  Luxembourg,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  fliall  be  confidered  as  a  fortrefs  of  the  Confedera¬ 
tion.  The  Grand  Duke  fliall,  however,  retain  the  right 
of  appointing  the  governor  and  military  commandant  ot 
this  fortrefs,  fubjeft  to  the  approbation  of  the  executive 
power  of  the  confederation,  and  under  fuch  other  con¬ 
ditions  as  it  may  be  judged  neceffary  to  eftablilh,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  future  conftitution  of  the  faid  con¬ 
federation. 

LXVIII.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  (hall  confift 
of  all  the  territory  fituated  between  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  as  it  has  been  defignated  by  Article  LXVI. 
France,  the  Mofelle  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Sure,  the 
courfe  of  the  Sure  as  far  as  the  junftion  of  the  Our,  and 
the  courfe  of  this  laft  river  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the 
former  French  canton  of  St.  Vith,  which  fliall  not  belong 
to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg. 

LXIX.  His  majefty  the  Kingof  the  Netherlands,  Grand 
Duke  of  Luxembourg,  fliall  poffefs  in  perpetuity  for  him¬ 
felf  and  his  fucceffors,  the  full  and  entire  fovereignty  of 
that  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Bouillon  which  is  not  ceded  to 
France  by  the  treaty  of  Paris;  and  which,  therefore,  (hall 
be  united  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg. 

Difputes  having  arifen  with  refpeft  to  the  faid  Duchy 
of  Bouillon,  the  competitor  who  fliall  legally  eftablilh  his 
right,  in  the  manner  hereafter  fpecified,  fliall  poffefs,  in 
full  property,  the  faid  part  of  the  duchy,  as  it  was  enjoyed 
by  the  laft  duke,  under  the  fovereignty  of  his  majefty  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  Grand  Duke  of  Luxembourg. 
This  decifion  (hall  be  made  by  arbitration,  and  be  without 
appeal.  For  this  purpofe  there  fliall  be  appointed  a  certain 
number  of  arbitrators,  one  by  each  of  the  two  competitors, 
and  others,  to  the  number  of  three,  by  the  courts  of  Auftria, 
Pruflia,  and  Sardinia.  They  fliall  aflemble  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  as  foon  as  the  ftate  of  the  war  and  other  circum- 
ftances  may  admit  of  it,  and  their  determination  fliall  be 
made  known  within  fix  months  from  their  firft  meeting. 
In  the  interim,  his  majefty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
Grand  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  fliall  hold  in  truft  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  faid  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Bouillon,  in  order 
that  he  may  reftore  it,  together  with  the  revenues  of  the 
provincial  adminiftration,  to  the  competitor  in  whole 
favour  the  arbitrators  (hall  decide  ;  and  his  faid  majefty 
fliall  indemnify  him  for  the  lofs  of  the  revenues  arifing 
from  the  rights  of  fovereignty,  by  means  of  fome  equitable 
arrangement.  Should  the  reftitution  fall  to  prince  Charles 
of  Rohan,  this  property,  when  in  his  pofleflion,  fliall  be 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  fubftitution  which  conftitutes 
his  title  thereto. 

LXX.  His  majefty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  re¬ 
nounces  in  perpetuity,  for  himfelf,  his  heirs,  andfuccefl'ors, 
in  favour  of  his  majefty  the  King  of  Pruflia,  the  fovereigri 
poffeflions  which  the  lioufe  of  Naffau- Orange  held  in 
Germany;  namely,  the  principalities  of  Dillenburg,  Dietz, 
Siegen,  and  Hadamar,  with  the  lordftiip  of  Beilftein,  fuch 
as  thofe  poffeflions  have  been  definitively  arranged  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Houfe  of  Naffau,  by  the  treaty 
concluded  at  the  Hague  on  the  14-th  of  July,  1814.  His 
4  mty'clly 
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majefty  alfo  renounces  the  principality  of  Fulda,  and  the 
other  diftriCts  and  territories  which  were  fecured  to  him 
by  the  iath  article  of  the  principal  Recefs  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  Deputation  of  the  Empire  of  the  25th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  1803. 

LXXI.  The  right  and  order  of  fucceffion,  eftablifhed 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Houle  of  Naliau,  by  the 
aCt  of  1783,  called  JSaJfmdJ'cher  Erbverein,  is  confirmed, 
and  transferred  from  the  four  principalities  of  Orange 
Naffau  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg. 

LXXIL  His  majefty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
uniting  under  his  fovereignty  the  countries  delignated 
in  the  66th  and  68th  articles,  enters  into  all  the  rights, 
and  takes  upon  him  (elf  all  the  charges  and  all  the  ftipu- 
lated  engagements,  relative  to  the  provinces  and  diftriCts 
detached  from  France  by  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
at  Paris  the  30th  of  May,  1814. 

LXXIII.  His  majefty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
having  recognifed  and  fanCtioned,  under  date  of  the  21ft 
July,  1814,  as  the  bafis  of  the  union  of  the  Belgic  Pro¬ 
vinces  with  the  United  Provinces,  the  eight  articles  con¬ 
tained  in  the  document  annexed  to  the  prefent  treaty,  the 
laid  articles  flin.ll  have  the  fame  force  and  validity  as  if  they 
were  inferted,  word  for  word,  in  the  prefent  inftrument. 

The  population  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  as 
thus  coniiituted,  amounts  to  5,451,000  perfons. 

On  the  1 8th  of  July,  a  proclamation  was  iffued  by  the 
king,  notifying  the  union  of  the  United  Provinces  with 
Belgium,  asagreed  upon  by  the  allied  po  wers,  and  accepted 
by  himfelf,  with  the  leading  articles  of  that  union.  The 
firft  of  thefe  is,  that  the  two  countries  fhall  form  one  ftafe, 
governed  by  the  conftitution  already  eftablifhed  in  Hol¬ 
land,  modified  by  confent,  according  to  the  new  ftate  of 
things.  It  declares,  that  the  Belgian  provinces  (hall  be 
duly  reprelented  in  the  ftates-general,  which  are  to  be 
held  alternately  in  a  town  of  Holland,  and  in  one  of  Bel¬ 
gium  ;  but  fays,  that,  before  the  introduction  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  law,  his  majefty  has  refolved  to  convince  him¬ 
felf  of  the  afient  of  his  fubjeCls,  for  which  purpofe  he  has 
convoked  deputies,  or  notables,  from  each  diftriCt,  to  be 
the  organs  of  the  general  opinion.  The  conftitutional 
plan  was  laid  before  a  fpecial  aflembly  of  the  ftates-general 
of  the  United  Netherlands  on  the  8th  of  Auguft;  and  its 
unanimous  acceptance  was  announced  on  the  19th,  by  a 
deputation  which  waited  on  the  king. 

By  the  new  conftitution  of  the  Netherlands,  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  fovereign  is  conliderabiy  greater  than  in 
England;  fince,  in  addition  to  the  power  of  making  war 
and  peace,  difpofing  of  the  naval  and  military  force,  and 
conferring  titles  of  nobility,  he  pofiefles  the  fupreme  di¬ 
rection  of  the  colonies;  and  all  this  without  being  coun- 
terpoifed  in  any  effectual  manner  by  the  influence  of  par¬ 
liament.  The  Belgic  or  Dutch  Peers  have  their  title 
only  for  life,  and  cannot  enter  the  houfe  until  the  age  of 
forty ;  cbaraCteriftics  which  will  bring  to  the  recollection 
of  our  readers  the  council  of  elders  in  the  French  con¬ 
ftitution  of  1795.  Another  feature,  unfavourable  to  the 
independance  of  either  lords  or  commons,  is  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  pecuniary  indemnity  for  their  expenles ;  in 
other  words,  of  an  annual  falary  of  between  200I.  and 
300I.  a-year.  The  peers  may  vary  in  number  from  forty 
to  fixty ;  while  the  commons  are  fixed  to  one  hundred  and 
ten,  of  whom  fifty-five  are  from  the  Dutch  provinces,  and 
a  Jimilar  number  from  thofe  of  Flanders.  The  following 
are  the  proportions. 


Dutch  Departments. 

Flemijh  Department 

Guelderland  .... 

6 

South  Brabant  .  .  . 

8 

Holland . 

22 

Limburg . 

4 

Zealand . 

3 

Liege . . 

6 

Utrecht . 

3 

Eafl  Flanders  .... 

IO 

Friefland  ..... 

5 

Welt  Flanders  .  .  . 

8 

Overiflel  .... 

4 

Hainault . 

8 

Dutch  Brabant  .  .  . 

7 

Antwerp . 

5 

Groningen  .... 

4 

Namur . 

2 

Drenthe . 

I 

55 

Luxembourg  .... 

_4 
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The  mode  of  eleCting  deputies  is  not,  as  with  us,  *by 
the  direCfc  aCt  of  the  conftituents,  but  by  the  agency  of 
intermediate  bodies.  Firft  is  named  a  college  or° council 
of  eleftors,  who  appoint  the  town-council ;  after  which, 
the  latter,  or  the  electors  juft  mentioned,  proceed  to  choole 
what  are  called  the  Provincial  States,  or  permanent  county¬ 
meeting  ;  whole  jurifdiCtion  is  very  exteniive,  comprifing 
all  the  details  of  police  and  local  economy  of  the  public 
education,  the  execution  of  the  laws  relative  to  public 
worlhip,  and,  in  general,  all  provincial  affairs  not  falling- 
under  the  legiflative  operation  of  the  ftates-general,  or 
national  reprefentatives.  Here  lies  a. material  difference 
between  our  forms  and  thofe  of  the  Netherlands  ;  the 
latter  continuing  in  a  great  meafure  that  federal  plan, 
that  habit  of  leaving  to  each  province  the  management 
of  its  local  concerns,  (as  in  North-America,)  which  with 
us  has  given  way  to  the  general  jurifdiCtion  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  Bills  for  making  canals,  harbours,  of  bridges, 
for  inclofing  commons,  improving  towns,  &c.  do  not,  as 
in  England,  require  the  fanCtion  of  the  national  reprefen¬ 
tatives;  all  fuch  bufinefs  being  fettled  by  the  Provincial 
States.  The  members  of  the  Commons’  Houfe  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  the. Netherlands  are  chofen  for  three  years,  and 
a  third  part  is  renewed  in  every  year;  fo  that  the  annual 
election  can  never  exceed  thirty-fix  or  thirty-feven  mem¬ 
bers.  In  the  Netherlands  and  in  France,  no  bill  can  be 
brought  into  parliament  but  by  the  minifters  of  the  crown; 
and  we  have  to  mention  the  want  of  another  very  im¬ 
portant  privilege,  the  right  of  petitioning  in  conjunft 
bodies;  it  being  a  law  that  petitions  muft  be  drawn  in  the 
name  of  an  individual,  and  not  in  that  of  a  collective 
number. 

One  great  difficulty,  which  might  be  forefeen  in  effect¬ 
ing  a  coalefcence  of  the  whole  Netherlands  under  one 
form  of  law  and  government,  arole  from  the  very  different 
feelings  concerning  religion  which  prevailed  in  the  two 
portions  of  the  country.  The  feven  Dutch  provinces 
were  in  a  great  meafure  indebted  for  their  profperity  to 
that  principle  of  general  toleration  in  which  they  long 
ftood  diftinguifiied  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
which  was  fundamental  in  their  political  fyftem.  The  ten 
Fiemifti  provinces,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  time  of  their 
reparation  from  the  others,  adopted  in  its  extreme  theex- 
clufive  maxim  of  the  Roman-catholic  church,  and  acquired 
the  charaCler  of  fome  of  the  molt  bigoted  and  intolerant 
members  of  that  community.  The  attempts  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Jofeph  to  enforce  a  toleration  of  different  religions 
were  reckoned  among  his  moft  heinous  violations  of  the 
Belgic  rights,  and  were  finally  deieated  with  the  reft  of 
his  projects.  It  might  be  luppofed,  that  the  great  political 
changes  fince  his  time,  and  particularly  the  long  fubjeCtion 
of  thofe  provinces  to  France,  would  have  produced  a 
change  in  men’s  opinions  on  this  fubjeCt:  and  this  was 
probably  the  cafe  with  refpeCt  to  the  body  of  the  laity ; 
but,  among  the  high  clergy,  whofe  prejudices  and  interefts 
combined  in  the  fupport  of  the  ancient  lyftem,  there 
exilled  ail  the  former  repugnance  to  admit  a  principle 
equally  hoftiie  to  both.  The  operation  of  thefe  com¬ 
bined  motives  was  remarkably  manifefted  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  an  addrefs  from  certain  of  the  Belgian  prelates 
to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  dated  July  28.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  king’s  aflurance,  in  his  proclamation,  of 
confirming  to  the  catholic  church  its  eftablifhment  and 
privileges,  they  affirm  that  thefe  are  inconfiftent  with  an 
article  in  the  plan  of  the  new  conftitution,  by  which  equal 
favour  and  protection  are  promifed  to  all  religions.  They 
next  endeavour  hiftorically  to  prove  the  incompatibility 
of  fuch, a  toleration  with  the  canonical  laws  and  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  catholic  church.  They  fay,  “  We 
are  bound,  fire,  incefiantly  to  preferve  the  people  entrufted 
to  our  care  from  the  doctrines  which  are  in  oppofition  to 
thofe  of  the  catholic  church.  We  could  not  releafe  our- 
felves  from  this  obligation  without  violating  our  moft 
facred  duties ;  and,  if  your  majefty,  by  virtue  of  a  fun¬ 
damental  law,  (hould  proteCt  in  thefe  provinces  the  public 
profeffion  and  fpreading  ot  thefe  doCtrines,  we  fhouid  be 
in  formal  oppofition  to  the  laws  of  the  ftate.”  In  a  kind 
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•Of  menace,  they  proceed  to  inform  the  king,  that  fuch 
regulations,  if  confirmed,  could  only  lead  to  a  renewal  of 
the  troubles  which  defolated  thefe  provinces  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century;  and  that  they  mull,  fooner  or  later, 
alienate  the  hearts  of  his  faithful  fubjefts  in  this  part  of 
his  kingdom,  “  with  whom  attachment  to  the  catholic 
faith  is  ftronger  and  more  lively  than  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  Europe.”  From  thefe  purely-religious  complaints, 
they  turn  to  another  of  a  civil  nature  :  “  The  clergy  of 
thefe  provinces  have  obferved,  not  without  pain,  that 
your  majefty  has  been  perfuaded  to  exclude  them  from 
the  affemblies  in  which  the  great  interells  of  the  Hate 
were  difcuffed ;  that  the  plan  of  the  new  conftitution  con¬ 
tains  honourable  diftinbtions  for  the  nobility;  and  that 
the  clergy,  one  of  the  firft  clafs  in  the  Hate,  are  deprived 
of  them  ;  that  they  will  not  even  have  the  right  of  being 
reprefented  in  the  provincial  aflemblies ;  that  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  acceptance  of  the  new  conftitution  is  care¬ 
fully  removed,  fo  that  the  moft  diftinguilhed  members  of 
the  clergy  are  not,  according  to  the  exprellions  of  your 
majefty’s  proclamation,  among  the  perfons  moft  worthy 
of  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens  ;  laftly,  that  they 
are  not  allowed  to  infcribe  their  diflenting  votes  on  the 
lifts  of  the  notables.”  This  addrefs,  which  contains  many 
other  remarks  of  a  fimilar  nature,  was  figned  by  the 
bilhops  of  Ghent,  Namur,  and  Tournay,  and  the  vicars- 
general  of  Liege  and  of  Malines.  An  ecclefiaftical  proteft 
of  this  kind  was  capable,  at  a  former  period,  of  lighting- 
up  a  dangerous  flame.  At  the  prefent,  it  was  more  likely 
to  throw  difcredit  upon  the  religion  of  which  it  was  the 
advocate,  as  being  radically  intolerant,  and  admitting  no 
union  with  other  forms  of  Chriftianity.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  produced  any  alteration  in  the  reiblutions 
formed  by  the  ruling  powers  relative  to  the  fyftem  of 
religious  affairs  for  the  Netherlands.  The  king,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  the  roth,  iffued  an  ordinance  with  the  following 
preamble:  “  Confidering  that  it  is  juft  and  expedient  to 
recur  to  the  advice  of  functionaries  profeffing  the  catholic 
religion,  for  every  meafure  of  adminiftration  relative  to 
the  public  exercife  of  that  religion,  and  efpecially  for 
what  regards  the  relations  between  the  clergy  of  our 
kingdom  and  the  holy  fee ;  and  defiring  to  confirm,  by  a 
fpecial  and  permanent  inftitution,  our  refoluiion  to  re¬ 
move  every  thing  which  might  tend  to  weaken  the  real 
guarantee  which  the  conftitution  fecures  to  the  liberty  of 
all  forms  of  worfhip,  or  which  might  in  any  degree  affebl 
the  dogmas  and  the  difcipline  of  the  Roman-catholic 
religion,  or  hinder  thofe  who  profefs  it  from  freely  exer- 
cifing  their  faith  as  heretofore,  we  have  decreed,”  See. 
From  this  formula,  it  will  appear,  that  only  protection, 
and  not  maftery,  and  ftill  lefs  an  exclufive  power,  is  given 
to  the  Roman  church  in  Belgium.  Thefubfequent  articles 
contain  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  council  of 
ftate,  confiding  of  three  or  four  catholic  members,  to 
which  is  to  be  referred  every  thing  relating  to  catholic 
worfhip. 

On  September  the  aid,  the  ceremonial  of  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  was  performed  at 
Bruflels,  with  all  due  folemnity,  and  with  every  external 
mark  of  general  fatisfablion.  His  majefty  in  his  fpeech 
took  notice  of  the  union,  under  the  fame  fovereign  and 
laws,  of  the  feventeen  provinces  in  the  reign  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  artd  congratulated  the  aftembly  on  the 
profpebt  of  its  renewal,  after  a  reparation  of  nearly  three 
centuries.  He  was  replied  to  in  an  appropriate  fpeech  by 
the  prefident  of  the  firft  chamber;  after  which,  the  con¬ 
ftitution  was  read,  and  the  king  pronounced  the  oath  with 
peculiar  energy.  The  proceffion  then  repaired  to  the 
church  of  St.  Gudule,  at  the  door  of  which  the  king  was 
received  by  the  very  reverend  M.  Mille,  entitled  chief 
prigft  and  pleban,  who  add  refled  to  him  a  difeourfe  entirely 
free  from  any  of  the  lentiments  of  the  prelatic  addrefs 
above  mentioned,  and  claiming  only  the  protection  for 
the  catholic  religion  guaranteed  by  the  conftitution.  The 
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firft  fitting  of  the  ftates-genera!  at  Bruflels  opened  on  the 
25th,  and  one  of  the  earlieft  of  its  aits  was  a  donation  to 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  as  prince  of  Waterloo,  of  an 
eftate  on  the  very  theatre  of  his  triumph.  The  feliions, 
in  which  every  thing  palled  with  unanimity,  was  loon 
after  clofed. 

In  October  was  officially  publilhed  the  boundary-treaty 
between  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Emperor  of 
Auftria,  concluded  at  Vienna,  on  May  the  31ft.  It  marks 
out  topographically  all  the  limits  between  the  feventeen 
Belgic  provinces  and  their  neighbours,  Compriling  alfo  a 
part  of  the  ancient  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  to  be  pof- 
felfed  in  perpetuity  by  the  Sovereign  of  the  Netherlands, 
as  a  compenlation  for  fome  principalities  in  Germany, 
which  are  to  form  one  of  the  Hates  of  the  German  Con  ¬ 
federation.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands  alfo  renounces, 
for  himfelf  and  his  fucceflors,  in  favour  of  the  King  of 
Prulfia,  the  fovereign  pofleffions  of  the  houfe  of  Nallau- 
Orange  in  Germany. 

The  feffionof  theftates-general  at  the  Hague  was  opened 
on  October  the  16th,  by  a  fpeech  from  the  king;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objeCt  of  which  was,  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for 
thofe  great  financial  facrifices  which  the  unforefeen  events 
of  the  year  had  rendered  neceflary,  and  which  darkened 
the  favourable  profpeCts  of  the  former  year.  In  a  Ihort 
fpace  of  time  it  had  been  requifite  to  arm  whole  lines  of 
fortrefl'es,  to  double  the  national  army,  and  to  maintain 
the  ftill  more  numerous  armies  of  the  allies.  It  was  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  means  of  providing  for  all  thefe  expenfes 
would  be  the  moft  ferious  fubjeCt  for  the  afleinbly’s  de¬ 
liberations  ;  and  a  hope  was  exprefled,  that  an  introduction 
of  taxes  of  the  fame  kind  throughout  the  kingdom,  would 
put  an  end  to  the  difficulties  at  prefent  experienced. 
Some  conlblatiori  toas  derived  from  the  revival  of  various 
branches  of  induftry,  in  confequence  of  the  return  of 
peace,  and  the  renewed  connexion  with  the  colonies;  and 
hope  for  the  future  was  fuggefted,  as  a  refult  of  the  new 
guarantees  for  general  tranquillity,  to  be  expeCted  from 
the  treaty  of  the  afibciated  lovereigns.  The  addrefs,  in 
anfwer  to  the  fpeech,  drawn  up  by  the  fecond  chamber, 
and  approved  by  the  firft,  exprefled  entire  fatisfiaClion 
with  all  the  mcafures  fuggefted  by  his  majefty  to  recover 
the  nation  from  its  difficulties,  and  promiled  their  cordial 
co-operation  in  bringing  his  plans  to  effeCt.  At  a  fitting 
of  the  fecond  chamber,  a  report  was  made  by  the  minifter 
of  finance,  in  which  the  deficit  whs  Hated  at  forty  millions 
of  guilders,  for  which  it  was  propofed  to  provide  by  an 
iflue  of  exchequer-bills,  to  be  liquidated,  in  the  courfe 
of  ten  years,  by  an  additional  fifteen  per  cent,  upon  a 
number  of  exifting  taxes.  At  the  fitting  on  October  24, 
a  communication  was  made  to  the  chamber  of  a  conven¬ 
tion  concluded  between  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  the  Netherlands,  relative  to  the  ceded  Dutch  colonies 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  in  which  various  advantages  were 
ftipulated  for  the  trade  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Belgians 
were  at  this  time  highly  gratified  with  the  recovery  of 
their  Valuable1  works  of  art  from  the  rnufeum  of  the 
Louvre. 

A  very  important  event  to  the  new  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  was  announced  to  the  ftates-general,  on 
December  13,  in  a  rneflage  from  the  king.  This  was  a 
contract  of  marriage  between  William-Frederic  prince  of 
Orange,  heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  and  the  Grand 
Duchefs  Anpa  Pawiowna,  filter  of  the  emperor  of  Ruflia. 
His  majefty,  among  the  defirable  confequences  of  fuch 
an  union,  mentioned  the  new  Tupport  which  it  ottered  to 
the  interefts  of  the  commercial  part  of  the  nation  in  the 
north  of  Europe ;  and  the  guarantee  it  afforded,  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  of  the  durable  kindnefs  of  a  court  which 
had  fo  powerfully  contributed  to  its  foundation.  He 
then  preffed  the  confent  of  the  Hates  to  the  marriage,  as 
required  by  the  conftitution.  This  was  uaanimoufly 
given  ;  and  the  union  took  place  on  the  21ft  of  February, 
1816.  The  ilfue'  of  this  marriage  is  a  Ion  and  heir. 
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It  gives  us  great  pleafure  to  record,  that,  on  the  4th  of 
May,  1818,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  this  country 
and  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
fiave-trade.  This  treaty  has  been  lince  duly  ratified  and 
exchanged.  By  the  firit  article,  the  king  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  engages,  within  eight  months  from  the  date  thereof, 
or  foonerif  poflible,  to  prohibit  all  his  fubjeCts  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  trade  of  Haves  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the 
meafures  hereafter  to  be  adopted  being  found  infufficient 
for  that  purpofe,  his  majefty  further  engages  to  adopt 
fuch  others  as  may  appear  befc  calculated  to  fecure  it. 
The  fecond  article  provides  for  the  right  of  mutual  fearch, 
on  the  part  of  both  the  contracting  powers  ;  and  the  third 
explains  the  mode  in  which  that  right  (hall  be  exercifed. 

For  fome  particulars  relative  to  the  climate  and  produce 
of  this  kingdom,  fee  the  articles  Flanders  and  Holland. 

The  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Netherlanders  partake 
of  thofe  of  their  neighbours,  the  Dutch  and  French,  the 
phlegm  of  one  being  tempered  by  the  vivacity  of  the 
other.  The  lower  dalles  have  been  fond  of  religious 
pageantry,  and  much  addicted  to  the  fuperftitious  obfer- 
vances  of  the  catholic  fyftem.  The  three  chief  cities  of 
what  were  called  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  are,  Brufl'els, 
Ghent,  and  Antwerp.  The  other  principal  towns  are, 
Mans,  Bruges,  Namur,  Luxembourg,  Roermond,  and 
Limburg.  The  fea-coall  of  Flanders,  the  maritime  pro¬ 
vince,  confifts  chiefly  of  fandy  hills  and  downs,  and  has 
few  inlets,  moft  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Scheldt. 
The  two  ports  that  deferve  particular  notice  are,  the  Sluys 
and  Offend.  The  Netherlands  exceed  every  country  in 
Europe,  not  only  in  the  number,  but  in  the  great  extent, 
of  its  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  (See  Flanders,  vol.  vii. 
p.  442.)  The  chief  edifices  are  cathedrals,  churches,  and 
monafteries.  The  canals  of  this  country  are  very  nume¬ 
rous,  and  fome  of  them  ancient.  They  interfeCt  the  pro¬ 
vinces  in  all  directions,  fuch  are  thofe  of  Brufl'els,  Ghent, 
Antwerp,  Offend,  &c.  but  of  late  years  they  have  been 
much  negledted.  The  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  were  formerly  fuperior  to  any  in  the 
weft  of  Europe,  have  much  declined,  partly  becaufe  other 
powers  entered  into  competition,  and  partly  becaufe  free¬ 
dom  was  eftablifhed  in  the  United  Provinces,  fo  that 
Amfterdam  arofe  upon  the  ruins  of  Antwerp.  The  little 
commerce  that  is  left  is  chiefly  inland  to  Germany.  The 
Eaft-India  Company  of  Offend  was  fupprefl'ed  by  the  jea- 
loul'y  of  England  and  other  powers;  and  the  chief  com¬ 
merce  was  afterwards  carried  on  by  the  Englifli  eltabliflied 
in  that  city.  Some  few  fragments  of  the  manufactures 
ftill  remain.  Cambray  is  renowned  for  its  cambrics,  and 
and  Tournay  or  Dornik  was  anciently  famous  for  the 
fineft  linens.  At  Bruges  there  are  ftill  fome  manufactures 
of  broad-fays,  baize,  and  other  woollens;  confiderable 
fabrics  of  broad-cloth,  druggets,  fhalloons,  and  ftockings, 
were  conducted  at  St.  Omer’s,  chiefly  with  wool  fmuggled 
from  England.  The  principal  manufactures  of  tapeftry, 
fine  linen,  and  laces,  are  at  Mechlin,  Brufl'els,  Ghent, 
Antwerp,  and  Louvain  ;  and  thefe  ftill  enrich  the  country, 
and  induce  the  farmers  to  cultivate  flax,  even  on  the 
poorefl  foils.  For  home-confumption,  the  Netherlanders 
produce  abundance  of  corn  and  vegetables;  and  the  coal¬ 
mines,  if  they  were  properly  conducted,  would  be  impor¬ 
tant.  T urf  for  fuel  is  plentiful,  as  are  alfo  iron,  porcelain, 
clay,  and  various  other  commodities.  The  climate  re- 
fembles  that  of  the  fouth  of  England,  and  is  more  moifl 
than  warm  ;  neverthelefs  Luxembourg  prbduces  fome 
wine,  refembling  Rhenifli  in  aulterity,  but  deftitute  of  its 
fpirit.  The  face  of  the  country  is  generally  level ;  the 
foil  is  a  rich  fandy  loam,  interfperfed  occaiionally  with 
fields  of  clay,  but  more  frequently  with  large  intervals  of 
fand.  The  Netherlands,  by  the  prevalence  and  boafted 
excellence  of  its  agriculture,  have  been  long  deemed  the 
garden  of  Europe.  The  repeated  crops  of  excellent  clover, 
cole,  turnips,  and  clean  crops  of  flax,  barley,  and  oats, 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  accurate  obfervers;  and, 
indeed,  the  agriculture  of  this  country  has  been  cele¬ 


brated  for  600  years,  ever  fince  their  commerce  and 
nufaCtures  became  eminent;  and  it  is  remarked,  that  they 
ftill  poflefs  the  eflentials  of  good  hufbandry,  in  the  de- 
ftruCtion  of  weeds,  and  perpetual  crops.  Hops,  a  native 
and  peculiar  produCt,  adopted  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  are  abundant.  The  Netherlanders  never 
allow  the  land  to  lie  fallow. 

The  chief  river  of  the  Netherlands  is  the  Scheldt,  which 
receives  two  other  ftreams,  the  Lys  and  the  Scalpe.  The 
Dyle  joins  the  Scheldt  above  Neil,  after  receiving  from 
the  eaft  the  Dermer,  the  Nette,  or  Nethe,  from  the  north, 
and  the  Senne  from  the  fouth.  TheNetherlands,  although 
they  have  no  elevations  that  deferve  the  name  of  moun¬ 
tains,  have  feveral  woods  and  forefts  of  confiderable  ex¬ 
tent.  The  plants  that  are  natives  of  this  country  may 
be  found  in  the  fandy  and  marfhy  diftriCts  of  the  fouth- 
eaft  coaft  of  England,  except  the  Gentiana  cruciata.  The 
breed  of  horfies  and  cattle  in  this  country  is  efteemed  for 
its  fize.  In  various  provinces  are  minerals  of  different 
kinds  ;  flate,  marble,  and  alabafter. 

The  Dutch  long  took  the  lead’ of  other  countries,  and 
even  of  England,  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  their  taxes : 
a  pre-eminence  unfortunately  acquired  by  their  long  wars 
with  Spain  and  France,  and  by  the  annual  expenditure 
of  property  that  was  neceflary  to  prevent  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  fea.  Their  example  fupplied  accordingly  a-4 
number  of  ufeful  hints  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  financial  fuc- 
ceffors  ;  who  have,  however,  ended  by  furpafling  their 
mafters  in  ingenious  expedients  for  extracting  money  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  public.  Yet  we  might  ftill  take  a 
leflon  from  our  neighbours  in  fome  particular  cafes ;  as 
in  modifying  the  window-tax  fo  as  to  make  it  payable  by 
the  rent,  inftead  of  the  number  or  fize  of  the  windows; 
which  latter  practice  will  fooner  or  later  lead  to  the  de¬ 
facing  of  our  dwellings,  or  the  injury  of  our  health  by 
excluding  the  light  and  air.  We  muft  guard,  however, 
againft  imitating  either  Dutch  or  French  in  the  tax  on 
patents;  in  other  words,  an  impoft  on  trades  gnd  pro- 
feflions:  the  quantum  of  which  is  adapted  with  very 
minute  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  buiinefs  and  the 
fize  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  exercifed.  A  patent  as  a 
merchant  or  agent  for  the  fale  of  foreign  goods,  coding 
in  Amfterdam  25I.  a-year,  may  be  obtained  for  22I.  dn  a 
town  of  the  fecond  clafs  ;  for  1 7I.  in  one  of  the  third  ;  for 
13I.  in  one  of  the  fourth  ;  and  for  9I.  in  one  of  the  fifth 
clafs.  The  fixth  clafs  comprifes  forty  fmall  towns,  where 
the  coft  of  a  patent  for  the  occupation  juft  mentioned  is 
in  them  only  5I.  and  this  i^  farther  reduced  to  3I.  10s.  in 
the  feventh  clafs,  which  is  the  common  receptacle  for 
petty  towns  or  large  villages. 

In  taxing  foreign  goods,  the  Belgic  legiflature  proceeds 
on  the  old  mercantile  fyftem  of  admitting  without  duty 
raw  materials,  fuch  as  wool,  flax,  cotton,  and  hides;  while 
manufactured  goods  are  burdened  with  as  heavy  a  tax  .as 
there  is  any  chance  of  collecting  without  throwing  open 
the  door  to  fmuggling.  Thefe  impofts  extend  not  only 
to  woollens,  printed  cottons,  carpeting,  and  other  fuch 
articles,  but  to  beer,  for  the  fake  of  protecting  their  own 
barley-growers ;  and  to  coals,  that  they  may  encourage 
their  own  mines.  The  government,  or  at  leaft  a  part  of 
the  government,  is  alive  to  the  impolicy  of  fuch  reltriCtions 
in  a  general  view,  but  conliders  their  maintenance  as  ne¬ 
ceflary  to  tranquillize  the  people,  and  to  prevent  any 
fudden  change  in  the  ftate  of  productive  induftry.  The 
ratio  of  duty  on  fuch  articles  as  hardware,  furniture, 
candles,  blankets,  hofiery,  and  thofe  commodities  which 
do  not  come  direCtly  in  competition  with  the  local  manu¬ 
factures,  is  10  per  cent,  but  on  groceries  the  duty  is  ex¬ 
tremely  moderate  ;  a  point  of  no  little  confequence  to 
thofe  of  our  countrymen  who  fettle  with  their  families  in 
the  Netherlands.  The  Belgic  manufacturers  have  been 
of  late  years  in  a  moft  embarraffed  ftate,  in  confequence 
partly  of  the  formidable  competition  of  the  Englifli,  and 
partly  of  the  prohibition  offending  the  products  of  their 
indultry  into  France.  The  French  government,  obliged 
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by  the  clamour  of  its  own  manufaftures  to  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  foreign  goods,  has  eftablifhed  a  triple  line 
of  cuftom-houfes  along  the  Belgic  frontier. 

Mr.  Mitchel,  a  late  traveller,  has  g'iven  us  a  very  inte- 
refting  account  of  the  regulations  which  concern  the  im¬ 
portant  fubjeft  of  education  in  the  Netherlands;  his 
accounts  of  the  different  eftablifhments  being  given  not 
on  hearfay,  but  from  aftual  obfervation  and  official  docu¬ 
ments.  He  begins  by  praifing  an  exifting  regulation, 
which  exaCts  a  previous  examination  in  the  cafe  of  every 
perfon  claiming  a  licence  to  fet  up  as  fchool-mafter.  Four 
diftinft  degrees  of  qualification  are  prefcribed ;  and  he 
who  has  palled  only  for  the  lowed  mud  not  prefume  to 
teach  the  branches  which  require  a  higher  degree,  alt  hough 
at  perfeCt  liberty  to  return  after  an  interval,  and  Hand  a 
fecond  examination  for  a  more  favourable  report.  This 
arrangement  has  the  effeCt  of  preventing  much  of  the 
grofs  impofition  praCtifed  in  England  by  men  who  under¬ 
take  teaching  as  a  trade,  and  who  often  have  no  other 
qualification  than  the  command  of  the  money  that  is 
neceffary  to  buy  a  fhare  of  an  eftablifhed  feminary.  Ge¬ 
nerally  fpeaking,  education  is  well  dilfufed  throughout 
Holland,  and  the  elementary  fchools  are  refpeCtably  taught. 
Mr.  M.  proceeds  to  give  a  practical  example  of  the  higher 
feminaries  in  the  cafe  of  the  Lycee  of  Ghent;  one  of 
thole  provincial  colleges  or  academies  that  have  been 
eftablifhed  during  late  years  in  France  and  the  countries 
fubjeCt  to  her,  and  which  contain  from  ioo  to  200  pupils, 
according  to  the  population  of  the  town  and  neighbour¬ 
hood.  In  that  Lycee  the  fuperintendants  are  a  regent 
and  thirteen  teachers,  or  prof  ijj'eurs,  as  it  is  cuftomary  in 
the  complimentary  language  of  our  neighbours  to  call 
them,  with  Un  income  of  fomewhat  more  than  iool.  a-year 
each  ;  and  the  objeCts  of  education  are  French,  German, 
Englifh,  mathematics,  drawing,  dallies,  geography,  and 
rhetoric.  Annual  prizes  are  diftributed  ;  feveral  lourfes, 
or  fcholarfhips,  are  appropriated  to  thofe  of  fuperior  pro- 
grefs  ;  and  the  whole  expenfe  of  the  board  and  education 
in  thefe  feminaries  is  about  40I.  a-year. 

For  a  confiderable  time  pall,  Belgium  has  poflefled  no 
feminary  dignified  with  the  name  of  univeriity:  but  an 
aft  was  lately  puffed  for  the  eftablifhment  of  one  at  Ghent, 
and  for  the  reftoration  of  the  old  univerfity  of  Louvain. 
The  Dutch  provinces  contain  three  univerfities,  Leyden, 
Utrecht,  and  Groningen ;  and  fix  athenae,  or  provincial 
colleges,  in  as  many  of  the  principal  towns  which  happen 
to  be  fituated  at  a  diftance  from  the  univerfities.  The 
athenae  have  not  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees  ;  fo 
that  the  ftudents educated  there  muff  go  for  twelve  months 
to  an  univerfity,  before  they  can  obtain  the  credentials 
neceffary  for  entering  the  church,  or  praftifing  in  the 
higher  departments  of  law  and  medicine.  The  falaries 
are  fomewhat  higher  than  in  the  Belgic  provinces,  thofe  at 
the  univerfities  being  from  200I.  to  250I.  per  annum,  ex- 
clufive  of  fees:  at  the  athenae,  the  falaries  are  about  150I. 
The  feffion  in  the  Dutch  univerfities  commences  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  clofes  about  the  end  of  June;  leaving,  with 
a  fliort  interval  at  Chriftmas  and  at  Eafter,  fomewhat  lefs 
than  three  months  of  vacation  for  the  whole  year.  The 
number  of  ftudents  at  Leyden  is  about  300,  of  whom  a 
proportion  fludy  medicine,  without  the  prol'peft  of  at¬ 
taining  an  independence  by  their  profeffion,  the  fees  of 
phyficians  throughout  the  Netherlands  being  as  much 
below  the  fair  medium,  as  they  often  are  afiove  it  in  our 
part  of  the  world.  The  univerfity  at  Utrecht  is  on  a 
l'maller  fcale  than  that  of  Leyden  :  but  the  town  is  pre¬ 
ferable  as  a  refidence,  its  fituation  being  on  a  rifing  ground, 
the  firft  which  the  traveller  difeovers  in  an  extent  of  forty 
miles  on  coming  from  the  weftward.  The  walks  on  the 
ramparts  and  on  the  outfide  of  the  town  are  very  pleafant ; 
and  nothing  can  furpafs  the  gratification  of  even  this  flight 
elevation,  after  having  been  for  many  weeks  on  a  dead 
flat.  The  view  from  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  is  one  of 
the  molt  extenfive  in  Europe ;  taking  in  the  raoft  popu¬ 
lous  cities  of  Holland  to  the  weft,  and  to  the  fouih  a 
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country  finely  diverfified  with  gentle  eminences.  The 
population  of  Utrecht  is  32,000;  and  Mr.  M.  has  no  hefi- 
tation  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  the  beft  refidence  in  Holland 
for  a  literary  man. 

The  title  of  the  prefent  ruler  of  this  country  is,  “  Wil¬ 
liam,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
Prince  of  Orange-Naflau,  and  Duke  of  Luxembourg.” 
The  mottoof  his  arms,  Je  niaintienclrai,  “  I  will  maintain.” 
His  eldeft  foil  takes  the  title  of  “Prince  of  Orange.” 
Mitchell's  Tour  in  Belgium,  1816.  Gifford's  lift.  of  the 
W  ’ ars  occajioned  by  the  French  Revolution,  1817. 

NETH'ERMOST,  adj.  Lowed. — Great  is  thy  mercy 
toward  me,  and  thou  haft  delivered  my  foul  from  the 
nethcrmojl  hell.  Pfalm  lxxxvi.  13. — All  that  can  be  faid 
of  a  liar  lodged  in  the  very  nethermoft  hell,  is  this,  that  if 
the  vengeance  of  God  could  prepare  any  place  worie  than 
hell  for  finners,  hell  itfelf  would  be  too  good  tor  him. 
South. — Heraclitus  tells  us,  that  the  eclipfe  of  the  fun 
was  after  the  manner  of  a  boat,  when  the  concave,  as  to 
our  fight,  appears  uppermoft,  and  the  convex  nethermoft. 
Keil  againjt  Burnet. 

Undaunted  to  meet  there  whatever  power 
Or  f pi rit  of  the  nethermoji  abyfs 

Might  in  that  noife  refide.  Milton. 

NETH'ERTHONG,  a  village  near  Wakefield  in  York- 
fliire. 

NETH'ERTON,  a  village  in  Chefhire,  near  Frodfham 
and  the  Merfey. — A  village  in  Devonfhire,  near  Sidmouth. 
— A  village  in  Northumberland,  fouth-eaft  of  Morpeth. 

NETH'ERTON,  Worcefterfhire,  between  Evefhamand 
Elmfley-Caftle,  is  a  hamlet  in  the  parifh  of  Cropthorn. 
The  remains  of  an  old  chapel  are  now  vifible  in  a  barn. 

NETH'ERTON,  a  village  in  the  weft  riding  of  York- 
Ill  ire ;  three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Wakefield. 

NETH'INIMS,  [Heb.  given,  or  offered.]  The  pofterity 
of  the  Gibeonites,  who  were  condemned  by  Joftiua  to  be 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  houfeof  God. 

The  Nethinims  are  mentioned  1  Chr.  ix.2.  Neh.  vii.  60. 
and  Ezr.  ii.  58.  viii.  20.  Ezra  in  this  latter paflage,  informs 
us,  that  they  were  “given”  by  David  to  the  Levites, 
which  is  the  origin  of  their  name;  as  the  Levites  were 
given  by  God  to  help  the  priefts ;  and,  therefore,  in  all 
places  they  are  mentioned  with  holy  perfons.  Some  have 
called  thefe  perfons  inferior  clergy;  but  they  feem  rather 
to  have  been  fervants  to  them.  However  mean  their 
original,  or  low  and  laborious  their  employment  may  have 
been,  the  people  oflfrael  were  indebted  to  them  for  their 
zeal  for  the  houfe  of  God.  Many  of  them  readily  re¬ 
turned  from  Babylon  to  Judea,  and  performed  their  part 
for  upholding  the  worlliip  of  God  at  his  temple. 

NETH'Y,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  riles  in  Inver- 
nefslhire,  and  runs  into  the  Spey  three  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Grantown. 

NE'TIESS,  a  towm  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Schlan  ; 
eleven  miles  north-eaft  of  Schlan. 

NE'TO,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
feven  miles  north-north-weft  of  Cortona. 

NETO'PHAH,  or  Netoph'athi,  a  city  of  Judah, 
between  Bethlehem  and  Anathoh,  and  peopled  by  the 
pofterity  of  Salma,  the  father  of  Bethlehem.  It  is  faid 
to  have  been  noted  for  olives  and  artichokes.  1  Citron,  ii. 
51,  54.  W'hether  it  be  the  lame  as  Nephtoah,  w'e  know 
not;  but  Maharai,  one  of  David’s  mighties,  and  Ephai, 
a  captain  that  fubmitted  to  Gedaliah,  were  natives  of  this 
place.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  28.  Jer.  xl.  8. 

NETO'PIONj:  [Greek.]  A  name  given  by  theancients 
to  a  very  fragrant  and  coftly  ointment,  confifting  of  a 
great  number  of  the  fineft  lpicy  ingredients.  Hippocrates, 
in  his  Treatife  of  the  Difeales  of  Women,  frequently 
prelcribes  the  netopion  in  difeafes  of  the  uterus;  and  in 
other  places  he  fpeaks  of  its  being  poured  into  the  ear 
as  a  remedy  for  deafnefs ;  thefe  compofitions,  by  their 
attenuating  qualities,  dividing  the  vifeous  and  thick  hu¬ 
mours.  Chambers. 

NET'PHE^ 
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NET'PHE  (Lower),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Naflau  Siegen :  four  miles  eaft  of  Siegen. — • 
(Upper),  a  town  of  the  fame  principality  :  five  miles  eaft 
of  Siegen. 

NETSBUCK'TOKE,  or  Sandwich  Bay,  a  bay  on  the 
eaft  coaftof  Labrador.  Lat.  53.  45.  N.  Ion.  57.  30.  W. 

NET'SCHER  (Gafpard),  an  eminent  painter  of  the 
Dutch  School,  was  the  ion  of  a  fculptcr,  either  atStutgard 
or  Heidelberg,  who  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  young 
family  in  indigent  circumftances,  and  particularly  dif- 
trefled  on  account  of  a  war  which  raged  in  that  country. 
Gafpard,  who  was  born  in  1639,  was  brought  while  a 
child  by  his  mother  to  Arnheim,  where  he  was  educated 
at  the  expenfe  of  a  phyfician  named  Tullekens.  It  was 
Iris  patron’s  intention  to  bring  him  up  to  his  own  pro- 
feffion;  but  a  decided  propeniity  to  the  arts  of  defign 
prevented  this  deftination  ;  and  he  was  placed  firft  with  a 
painter  on  glafs;  then  with  one  Kofter,  a  painter  of  fowls 
and  game;  and  finally  with  Terburg,  an  artift  of  repu¬ 
tation  at  Deventer.  Gafpard  was  extremely  affiduous  in 
copying  after  nature,  and  he  attained  an  excellence  in 
imitating  various  objedls  which  has  fcarcely  ever  been 
equalled.  The  glofs  offatins,  the  pile  ofTurkey  carpets, 
the  texture  and  figure  of  Huffs,  and  the  like,  were  repre- 
fented  by  him  fo  as  to  become  perfect  deceptions.  Not 
contented,  however,  with  this  fpecies  of  excellence,  he 
refolved  to  go  for  improvement  to  Rome;  but,  having 
proceeded  as  far  as  Bourdeaux,  befell  in  love,  and  mar¬ 
ried.  This  incident  put  an  end  to  his  Italian  journey, 
and  he  returned  and  fettled  at  the  Hague.  He  there 
commenced  portrait-painter,  in  which  branch  he  acquired 
fo  much  reputation,  that  all  the  ambaffadors  and  other 
diftinguifhed  foreigners  who  frequented  that  court  f  it  to 
him  before  leaving  it.  His  fame  procured  him  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  England  from  Charles  II.  but  he  preferred  a  more 
unconftrained  life  at  home.  His  ftate  of  health  was  ano¬ 
ther  obftacle  to  a  removal ;  for  he  was  affiidled  with  the 
gout  and  gravel,  which  diforders  put  a  period  to  his  life 
in  1684,  or,  according  to  another  account,  in  1687. 
Gafpard  Netfcher  ranks  among  the  belt  painters  of  his 
fchool.  In  addition  to  the  exadt  imitation  of  nature  before 
mentioned,  he  poffeffed  a  light  and  delicate  touch,  a 
corredtnefs  of  outline,  a  fine  tone  of  colouring,  with 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  chiaro-fcuro;  and  though  he 
retained  the  national  tafte  in  his  figures,  there  is  grace  in 
the  airs  of  his  heads,  Specially  of  the  females,  with  a 
natural  and  pleafing  expreflion.  He  painted  in  fmall  fize, 
and  almoft  confined  himfelf  to  portrait.  Two  of  his  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  royal  colledlion  at  Paris,  a  lutanift  playing, 
and  a  mufician  teaching  a  lady  on  the  bafs- viol,  are  greatly 
admired. 

NET'SCHER  (Theodore),  was  fon  of  the  above,  who 
taught  him  the  art  of  painting  from  his  earlieft  years,  fo 
that  at  the  age  of  nine  he  was  accounted  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  performer ;  and  when  hehad  attained  his  eighteenth 
year,  he  was  folicited  by  count  d’Arvaux  to  go  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  greatly  admired  and  encouraged.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  occupation  there,  where  he  continued  for  twenty 
years,  was  painting  the  portraits  of  the  principal  perfons 
about  the  court,  which  he  did  with  great  fuccefs,  and  for 
which  he  was  very  highly  applauded  and  handfomely  re¬ 
warded;  but  the  tafte  they  were  executed  with  is  by  no 
means  of  the  higheft  clafs.  He  made  the  moft  of  the  lace 
cravats  and  ruffles,  the  rich  velvet  robes  embroidered  with 
devices,  See.  then  in  ufe.  But  the  principal  office  of  portrai¬ 
ture  was  loft  in  this  mafs  of  tinfel  and  flutter :  the  minds  of 
his  fubjedls  feem  never  to  have  engaged  his  thoughts,  or 
are,  by  accident  rather  than  defign,  brought  forth  in  a 
few  inftances  ;  whilft  the  idle,  aftedlation  of  ftate  felf-im- 
portance  reigns  predominant  in  them  :  as  if  a  nobleman 
could  not  have  the  air  of  a  great  man,  without  (to  ufe  a 
common  expreflion)  at  the  lame  time  “  looking  big.”  He 
died  in  1732,  at  the  age  of  71 

NET'SCHER,  (Conftantine),  another  fon  of  Gafpard, 
who  was  bom  at  the  Hague,  in  1670.  He  alio  pra&ifed 
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the  art  of  painting  under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  but 
was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  lofe  that  advantage  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen.  He  neverthelefs  endeavoured  to  com- 
penfate  himfelf  for  that  lofs,  by  the  careful  ftudy  of  his 
father’s  works;  and,  though  he  never  was  able  to  equal 
them,  yet  he  arrived  at  no  mean  degree  of  flcill  in  his 
pro.feflion.  His  principal  practice  was  in  portraiture,  in 
which  he  was  much  encouraged;  but,  being  of  an  infirm 
habit  of  conftitution,  he  was  much  interrupted  in  his 
labours,  and  died  at  the  age  of  52. 

NET'SCHETIN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Pi! fen  :  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Teufing. 

NETSCH'KAU,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland, 
fituatedon  theGolfch:  three  miles  fouth-lbuth-eaftGreitz, 
twelve  fouth-weft  Zwickau. 

NET'T  ANGER,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Helfinglands 
fix  miles  fouth  Hudwickfwal. 

NET'TE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Rhine 
two  miles  above  Andernach. 

NET'TE,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Ofnabruck  :  four  miles  north-eaft  of  Ofnabruck. 

NET'TE,  a  river  of  Weftphalia,  which  rifes  in  the 
Harz  Foreft,  and  runs  into  the  Innerzee  twelve  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Hilderfheim. 

NET'TE,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  bifhopric  of  Pader- 
born,and  runs  into  the  Wefer  three  miles  fouth  Corvey. 

NET'TER  (Thomas),  a  learned  Englifh  Carmelite 
monk  in  the  fourteenth  and  former  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  furnamed  Waldenjis,  moft  probably  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  which  it  is  not  unlikely  was  Saffron- 
Walden  in  Effex.  He  embraced  the  religious  life  in  a 
monaftery  at  London,  and  was  afterwards  fent  to  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford.  Here  he  purfued  his  ftudies  with 
great  fuccefs,  and  became  public  profeffor,  at  firft  of  phi- 
lolbphy,  and  then  of  divinity.  In  the  faculty  laft  men¬ 
tioned  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  dodtor.  He  zea- 
loufly  contefted  the  opinions  of  Wicklift’,  both  in  the 
fchools  and  in  the  pulpit ;  was  eledted  provincial  of  his 
order;  and  by  the  command  of  king  Henry  IV.  attended 
the  council  of  Pifa  in  1409.  By  Henry  V.  he  was  appointed 
privy  counfellor,  and  confeflfor ;  and  fent  to  the  council  of 
Conftance,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  fpeeches 
againft  the  Wickliflites  and  Huflites.  He  likewife  pof- 
fefled  the  favour  of  Henry  VI.  and  went  to  France  with 
the  intention  of  being  prefent  at  his  coronation  at  Paris  ; 
but  he  died  on  his  journey  at  Rouen,  in  the  year  1430. 
He  was  the  author  of,  1.  Commentaries  on  Genefis,  Exo¬ 
dus,  Leviticus,  the  Adis  of  the  Apoftles,  the  Epiftle  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  and  the  Firft  Epiftle  of  St.  Peter. 
2.  Dodlrinale  Antiquitatem  Fidei  Ecclefiae  Catholics, 
which  was  publifhed  after  his  death  in  1571,  in  three 
volumes,  folio,  and  is  ftill  held  in  great  efteem  by  Catho¬ 
lics.  3.  In  Ariftotelis  Libros  de  Ccelo  et  Mundo.  4.  A 
multitude  of  Differtations,  Deputations,  Dialogues,  Ser¬ 
mons,  Letters,  &c.  which  are  enumerated  in  Freheri 
Theatrum  Vir.  Erud.  Clar. 

NET'TING,  f.  A  reticulated  piece- of  work.  The  adt 
of  making  a  net. 

Nettings,  in  a  fhip,  a  fort  of  grates  made  of  fmall 
ropes  leized  together  with  rope-yarn  or  twine,  and  fixed 
on  the  quarters  and  in  the  tops ;  the)  are  fometimes 
ftretched  upon  the  ledges  from  the  wafte-trees  to  the  roof- 
trees,  from  the  top  of  the  forecaflle  to  the  poop,  and 
fometimes  are  laid  in  the  wafte  of  a  fhip  to  ferve  inftead  of 
gratings.  Chambers. 

NET'TLE,  J'.  [netel,  Sax.  7iaella,  Icel,  to  prick,  to 
fling.  Serenius. ]  A  flinging  herb  well  known.  See  Ur- 
tic a.  —  The  ftrawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle. 
SliakeJ'peare. 

Some  fo  like  to  thorns  and  nettles  live, 

That  none  for  them  can,  when  they  perifh,  grieve.  Waller. 

NET'TLE,  Bee.  See  Galeopsis. 

NET'TLE,  Dead;  fee  Lamium.  Yellow  Dead ;  fee 
Neckera.  Stinking  Dead  ;  fee  Galeopsis. 
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NETTLE,  Hedge;  fee  Galeopsis.  Shrubby  Hed£e; 
fee  Prasium. 

,S'ea-NETTLE,  in  helminthology.  See  Medusa,  vol.xv. 
NET'TLE-TREE.  See  Ceetis. 

To  MET'TLE,  v.  a.  To  fting ;  to  irritate;  to  provoke. 
—The  princes  were  fo  nettled  at  the  fcandal  of  this  affront, 
that  every  man  took  it  to  himfelf.  B'  Bf  range. 

NETTLEBED,  a  village  in  Oxfordihire,  remarkable 
for  the  elevation  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  fituated  : 
four  miles  and  a  half  from  Henley,  feven  from  Reading, 
eighteen  eaft  of  Oxford,  and  forty  well  of  London,  in  the 
road  to  Watlington  and  Tame  ;  and  it  lies  alfo  in  the  road 
from  London  to  Wallingford,  by  way  of  Henley.  In 
this  parifli  is  a  fpring  never  known  to  fail  in  the  drieft 
Cummer ;  which  may  be  reckoned  a  bleffing  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  where  no  wells  are  to  be  found. 

South  Stoke  is  a  village  near  the  above,  with  two  fmall 
fprings,  whofe  waters  have  the  colour,  but  not  the  tafte, 
of  milk.  Here  is  a  free-fchool. 

NET'TLER,  J'.  One  who  provokes;  that  which  flings 
or  irritates. — Thefe  are  the  nett  levs,  thefe  are  the  blabbing 
books  that  tell,  though  not  half  your  fellows’  feats. 
Milton's  Animadv.  Hem.  Defence. 

.  NETTLEY  AB'BEY.  See  Southampton. 

NET'TOLITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Prachatitz :  fix  miles  eaft  of  Prachatitz,  and  feventy-five 
fouth  of  Prague.  Lat.  49.  3.  N.  Ion.  14.4.  E. 

NETTU'NE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Campagna  di 
Roma,  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Antium  :  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Veletri, 
and  twenty-five  louth-fouth-eaft  of  Rome.  Lat.  41 . 3  j .  N. 
Ion.  12.  35. E. 

NE'TUM,  the  ancient  name  of  a  town  of  Sicily,  now 
called  Noto. 

NETWOR'ZITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Beraun  :  eighteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Beraun. 

NET'ZE,  a  river  of  Luneburg,  which  runs  into  the 
Jlmenau  two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Burlingen. 

NE'VA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  from  Lake  La- 
goda,  and  pafling  by  Peterfburg,  where  it  divides  into 
feveral  branches,  it  afterwards  empties  itfelf  into  the  gulf 
pf  Finland.  See  the  article  Ice,  vol.  x.  p.  719,20. 

NE'VA,  a  river  of  Genoa,  which  joins  the  Arofcia  at 
Baftia. 

NEVALCOT'TY,  a  town  of  Thibet :  eighteen  miles 
weft  of  Sirinagur. 

NEU'BAUER  (Erneft-Frederic),  a  learned  German 
proteftant  divine  and  profeftor,  was  born  at  Magdeburg 
in  the  year  1705.  He  became  profeffor  of  antiquities,  of 
the  learned  languages,  and  finally  of  divinity,  at  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Gieffen,  where  he.  prematurely  died  in  1748, 
when  only  forty-three  years  of  age.  He  was  the  author 
of  various  publications,  which  are  diftinguilhed  by  confi- 
derable  erudition,  and  entitle  him  to  have  his  name  in- 
fcribed  on  the  lift  of  learned  Germans.  They  confift  of, 
1.  Illuftrations  of  different  Texts  of  Scripture.  2.  Aca¬ 
demical  Differtations.  3.  A  Colledlion  of  fmall  Treatifes 
by  learned  Heflians.  4.  Sermons.  5.  The  Lives  of  the 
Profeffors  of  Divinity  at  Gieflen;  See.  Nouv.  Di£i.  Hijl. 
Gen.  Biog. 

NEU'BEGAU,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  five  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Vienna. 

NEU'BENDAM,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeftan  :  eighty 
miles  north  of  Zareng. 

NEUBEN'DJAM,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Chufiftan  :  fixty 
miles  north-well  of  Schiras,  and  125  fouth  of  Ifpahan. 

NEU'BERG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  1  twenty 
miles  north-eaft  of  Pruck. 

NEU'BERG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Carniola :  four 
miles  north  of  Grain  burg. 

NEUBOU'RG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Eure,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Louriers.  The  place  contains  1980,  and  the  canton  14,007, 
inhabitants. 

NE.UBRUN',  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg:  four 
miles  north  of  Eltman. 
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NEU'BRUN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Henneberg  :  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Meinungen. 

NEU'BURG,  a  city  of  Bavaria,  and  capital  of  a  duchy 
of  the  fame  name.  The  principalities  of  Neuburg  and 
Sultzbach  were  all  that  Robert  count  Palatine  recovered 
of  the  eftates  of  George  duke  of  Bavaria,  after  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  war,  which  ended  in  the  year  1507.  They  were 
afterwards  divided,  but  are  now  united.  Neuburg  had 
a  voice  at  the  diet,  in  the  college  of  princes.  It  enjoys  a 
government  of  its  own,  together  with  a  chamber  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  prefedlurate-office.  In  it,  indeed,  are  ftill  fome 
Lutheran  fiefs,  but  the  prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman 
Catholic.  It  llands  in  a  good  fituation,  on  a  hill,  by  the 
Danube;  and  is  well  built,  and  fortified.  It  is  twenty- 
four  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Auglburg,  and  fifteen  weft 
of  Ingolftadt.  Lat.  48.  40.  N.  Ion.  11.  S.E. 

NEU'BURG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  left  fide  of  the 
Inn  :  four  miles  fouth  of  Paflau. 

NEU'BURG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  Upper  Palati¬ 
nate,  on  the  Schwarza  :  nineteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Am- 
berg,  and  twenty-four  north-north-eaft  of  Ratilbon. 
Lat.  49.  19.  N.  Ion.  12.  13.  E. 

NEU'BURG.  See  Closter  Neuburg,  vol.  iv. 
NEU'BURG,  or  Neu'enburg,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  county  of  Feldkirch,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  : 
five  miles  north-north-weft  of  Feldkirch. 

NEUBURG,  or  Neu'enburg,  a  town  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden,  on  the  Rhine;  formerly  imperial,  but 
much  injured  by  war  :  fixteen  miles  north  of  Bale.  Lat. 
47.  49.  N.  Ion.  7.  38.  E. 

NEU'BURG,  Neu'enburg,  or  Now'ie,  a  town  of 
Pruffia,  in  Pomerelia,  on  the  Viftula :  thirty-two  miles 
fouth  of  Dantzic. 

NEUCHATEL'.  See  Neufchatel. 

NEU'CLOSTER,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Schwerin  :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Wifmar. 

NEU'CLOSTER,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Bremen  s 
three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Buxtehude. 

NEU'DENFELS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  margra- 
vate  of  Anfpach  :  two  miles  north  of  Creillheim. 

NEUDO'MA,  a  river  of  Norway,  which  runs  into  the 
North  Sea  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Wardhuys. 

NEU'DORF,  a  town  of  Hungary,  formerly  fortified. 
Part  of  the  inhabitants  are  farmers,  and  part  miners :  fix 
miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Kapfdorf,  and  twenty-feven  north- 
north-weft  of  Caffovia. 

NEU'DORF,  a  town  of  Auftria:  eight  miles  fouth  of 
Vienna. 

NEU'DORF,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Chrudim  :  twelve  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Chrudim. 

NEU'DORF,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Oels  :  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Militfch. 

NEU'DORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Culmbach  :  three  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Kirch  La- 
mitz. — Another  town,  in  the  principality  of  Culmbach: 
five  miles  fouth  of  Markt  Erlbach. 

NEU'DORF.  See  Schellerau. 

NEUDORF'FIA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Nolana. 
NEUDORF'GEN,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  Oberlnnd: 
feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Marienwerder. 

NEVE  (Francis),  a  Dutch  engraver  and  painter,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1627.  He  ftudied  the  works  of  Ru¬ 
bens  and  Vandyke,  and  afterwards  travelled  to  Italy. 
He  became  a  landfcape-painter  of  confiderable  merit,  and 
fucceeded  remarkably  well  in  introducing  fmall  figures 
into  his  pictures.  On  his  return  to  his  native  city,  Van 
Neve  etched  a  confiderable  number  of  landfcapes,  into 
which  he  introduced  hiftorical  figures  with  much  judg¬ 
ment.  They  are  executed  in  a  flight,  but  intelligent,  ityle ; 
the  effedls  are  very  agreeable  ;  and  they  are  all  from  his 
own  compofitions,  proving  at  once  the  excellency  of  his 
tafte,  and  the  fertility  of  his  genius.  The  following  are 
feledled  from  his  works,  as  being  the  moll  meritorious  : 
A  pair  of  mountainous  landfcapes  with  buildings,  and 
figures  in  the  coftume  of  the  Grecians;  a  pair  of  land¬ 
fcapes  of  the  fame  charadler,  with  an  angler  and  two  other 
9  E  figures 
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figures  in  one,  the  other  has  a  large  tree  and  a  river  in  the 
fore-ground,  and  a  man  tending  (heep  at  a  diftance ;  a  pair 
of  paftoral  landfcapes,  with  figures  in  the  drefs  of  Arca¬ 
dian  fheplierds  ;  a  pair  of  landfcapes,  into  one  of  which 
are  introduced  Diana  and  Endymion,  and  in  the  other 
Venus  and  Cupid  ;  and  another  is  Venus  repofing  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  and  Cupid  fwimming  in  it;  a  pair  of  hif- 
torical  landfcapes,  in  one  of  which  is  Narciflus  admiring 
liimfelf ;  and  the  other  is  a  paftoral  fcene,  with  a  Ihepherd 
playing  the  tabor,  accompanied  with  his  flock ;  all  of  folio 
dimenfions. 

NEVE  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Scotland,  on  the 
north-weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Hay  :  four  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Tonvore. 

NEV'EL,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Po- 
lotlk :  fixty-four  miles  north-eaft  of  Polotik.  Lat.  59. 15.N. 
Ion.  29.  54.  E. 

NEV'EL,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Ghent,  containing  2938  inhabitants. 

NEU'ENBERG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  county  of 
Feldkirch  :  three  miles  north-weft  of  Feldkirch. 

NEU'ENBORG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Oldenburg  :  twenty-two  miles  north  of  Oldenburg. 

NEU'ENBURG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Rhine  :  two  miles  fouth  of  Hagenbach. 

NEU'ENBURG.  See  Neuburg. 

NEU'ENBURG,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg.  In  fome 
old  pits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  are  found 
great  quantities  of  thofe  excellent  iron-ftones,  called 
glafs-heads  or  blood-ftones ;  and,  from  their  fize  and 
figure,  bohn-erze,  or  bean-ore.  It  is  fixteen  miles  eaft  of 
Raftadt,  and  twenty-two  weft  of  Stuttgart. 

NEU'ENBURG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland  : 
eighteen  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Mittaw. 

NEUENDAMM',  a  town  of  the  New  Mark  of  Bran¬ 
denburg:  nine  miles  north  of  Cuftrin,  and  thirteen  fouth 
of  Soldin.  Lat.  52.  48.  N.  Ion.  14.  52.  E. 

NEU'ENDORF,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  Old 
Mark  of  Brandenburg  four  miles  eaft  of  Gardeleben. 

NEU'ENDORF,  a  town  of  Pruifia,  in  the  province  of 
Pomerelia  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Marienburg. 

NEU'ENDORF  (Bohmifch),  a  town  of  the  Upper  Mark 
of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Havel,  oppofite  Potzdam,  of 
which  it  may  be  confidered  a  part:  inhabited  by  a  colony 
of  Bohemians. 

NEU'ENKIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Saxe  Lauenburg  ;  three  miles  fouth  of  Ottendorf. 

NEU'ENKIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Verden  :  fourteen  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Ro- 
tenburg. 

NEU'ENKIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Rietberg  :  three  miles  north  of  Rietberg. 

NEU'ENKIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Auftria:  twelve  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Ebenfurth. 

NEU'ENPLOSS,  a  town  of  German,  in  the  principality 
of  Culmbach  :  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Bayreuth. 

NEU'ENRODE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Henneberg  :  three  miles  fouth  of  Saltzungen. 

NEU'ENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Hohenlohe,  which  gives  a  title  of  diftinftion  to 
a  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Hohenlohe:  three  miles  eaft  of 
Ohringen,  and  ten  fouth-eaft  of  Mechmuhl. 

NEV'ER,  adv.  [_ne  ever,  naejape,  Sax.  ne  asppe,  not  ever; 
Goth,  niaivi,  i.  e.  ne  and  air.]  At  no  time. — Never  any 
thing  was  fo  unbred  as  that  odious  man.  Congreve. — 
Death  ftill  draws  nearer,  never  feeming  near.  Pope. 

By  its  own  force  deftroy’d,  fruition  ceas’d  ; 

And,  always  weary’d,  I  was  never  pleas’d.  Prior. 

It  is  ufed  in  a  form  of  fpeech  handed  down  by  the  beft 
writers,  but  lately  accufed,  I  think  with-juftice,  of  fole- 
cifm  ;  as.  He  is  millaken,  though  never  fo  wife.  It  is  now 
maintained,  that  propriety  requires  it  to  be  exprefied 
thus,  He  is  miftaken  though  ever  fo  wife  ;  that  is,  He  is 
miftaken  how  wi fefoever  he  be.  The  common  mode  can 
only  be  defended  by  fupplying  a  very  lurlh  and  unpre- 
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cedented  ellipfis ;  he  is  miftaken,  though  fo  wife  as  never 
was  any  :  fuch,  however,  is  the  common  ufe  of  the  word, 
among  the  beft  authors.  Dr.  Johnfon.—“  Be  the  diftance 
never  lb  remote :”  Some  have  thought  this  mode  of  ex- 
preflion  incongruous  and  ungrammatical :  but  never  is 
the  fame  as  not  ever ;  and  the  fentence  is  to  be  filled  up 
thus  :  “  Be  the  diftance  not  [near,  but]  ever  fo  remote.” 
Addifon’s  Spedt.  N°  590.  This,  then,  is  one  of  thofe  el¬ 
liptical  forms  which  are  to  be  explained  “  by  obferving 
nicely  the  pofture  of  the  mind  in  difeourfing,”  (to  ufe 
Mr.  Locke’s  w-ords,)  and  not  by  attending  merely  to  the 
obvious  fenfe  of  the  terms  employed.  For,  in  difeourfing, 
we  love  to  contract  our  ideas,  though  the  oppofition  be 
not  always,  or  but  imperfectly  exprefled.  Never Jb  remote , 
if  we  regard  this  pofture  of  the  mind,  is,  therefore,  as  in¬ 
telligible,  and  as  proper,  as  ever  Jo  remote;  and,  till  of 
late,  was  more  commonly  ufed.  We  now  fay  ever  fo  re¬ 
mote  ;  more  clearly  indeed,  but  with  fomething  lefs  force ; 
for  never  Jb  implies  an  effort,  or  vehemence  in  afferting, 
which  ever  Jo  has  not.  However,  as  perfpicuity  is  the  main 
objedl  of  grammar,  I  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  good  general 
rule  to  avoid  not  only  real  but  feeming  incongruities  of 
fpeech.  Bp.  Hurd. — Be  it  never  fo  true  which  we  teach  the 
world  to  believe;  yet,  if  once  their  affections  begin  to  be 
alienated,  a  fmall  thing  perfuadeth  them  to  change  their 
opinions.  Hooker. — In  a  living  creature,  though  never  I'o 
great,  the  fenfe  and  theaffedfs  of  any  one  part  of  the  body, 
inftantly  make  a  tranfeurfion  throughout  the  Whole  body. 
Bacon. — Death  may  be  fudden  to  him,  though  it  comes 
by  never  fo  flow  degrees.  Whole  Duty  of  Man. — He  that 
fhuts  his  eyes  againlk  a  fmall  light,  would  not  be  brought 
to  fee  that  which  he  had  no  mind  to  fee,  let  it  be  placed  in 
never  fo  clear  a  light,  and  never  fo  near  him.  Attcrbury. — ■ 
In  no  degree. — Whofoever  has  a  friend  to  guide  him,  may 
carry  his  eyes  in  another  man’s  head,  and  yet  fee  never  the 
worfe.  South. — It  feems  in  fome  phrafes  to  have  the  fenfe 
of  an  adjeCtive.  Not  any;  but  in  reality  it  is  not  ever. — He 
anfivered  him  to  never  a  word,  infomuch  that  the  gover- 
nour  marvelled.  St.  Mattli.  xxvii.  14. — There  would  be 
never  a  plain  text.  Atterbury's Sermons. — It  is  much  ufed 
in  compofition  ;  of  which  fome  examples  are  fubjoined. 

NEV'ER-BLUSHING,  adj.  Incapable  of  bluihing;  im¬ 
pudent  : 

Norton  hung  down  his  never-blujhing  head, 

And  all  was  hulh’d,  as  folly’s  felf  lay  dead.  Pope. 

NEV'ER-CEASING,  adj.  Continual;  having  no  in- 
termiflion : 

So  corn  in  fields,  and  in  the  garden  flowers, 

Revive  and  raife  themfelves  with  mod’rate  ftiowers  : 

But,  overcharg’d  with  never-ceajing  rain. 

Become  too  moift.  Waller. 

NEV'ER-DYING,  adj.  Not  to  be  deftroyed  or  extin- 
guiftied  : 

But  a  fmooth  and  ftedfaft  mind. 

Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  defires, 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combin’d. 

Kindle  never-dying  fires.  Carew. 

NEV'ER-ENDING,  adj.  Having  no  end;  continual  5 
tedious. 

NEV'ER-ERRING,  adj.  Infallible;  incapable  of  error. 
— Leucippus,  with  his  never-erring  dart.  Drydcn. 

NEV'ER-FADING,  adj.  Unfading;  retaining  its  vi¬ 
gour  : 

Not  Thracian  Orpheus  Ihould  tranfeend  my  lays, 

Nor  Linus,  crown’d  with  never-fading  bays.  Dryden. 

NEV'ER-FAILING,  adj.  Always  correct  ;  not  deceiv¬ 
ing. — Nature  aflureth  us,  by  never-failing  experience,  that 
our  times  upon  the  earth  have  neither  conftancy  nor  du¬ 
rability.  Raleigh. 

Your  never-failing  fword  made  war  to  ceafe. 

And  now  you  heal  us  with  the  a£ts  of  peace.  Waller. 

2  NEV'ER. 
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SJEVTER-MEANINQ,  adj.  Having  no  meaning;  un¬ 
meaning  : 

Thy  bufy  never-meaning  face, 

Thy  ferew’d-up  front,  thy  ftate-grimace.  Swift. 

NEV'ER-OPENING,  adj.  Not  to  be  opened.— Fare¬ 
well,  ye  never-op'ning  gates.  Dry  dm. 

NEVER- WASTING,  adj.  Not  failing  5  ever  renewed  : 

Meet  ftores  of  gold  fo  greedily  purfu’d, 

And  be  refresh'd  with  never-wafting  food.  Blachnore. 

NEV'ERBURG,  a  town  in  the  late  French  department 
of  the  Forefts  :  feventeen  miles  north-north-welt  of 
Treves,  and  twenty-two  north-north-eaft  of  Luxemburg. 

NEU'ERDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Henneberg:  four  miles  north  of  Smalkalden. 

NEV'ERDORP,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holflein  :  two 
miles  north  of  Lutkenborg. 

NEV'ERI,  a  river  of  South-America,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Caraccas,  which  runs  into  the  Caribbean  Sea 
near  Barcelonetta,  in  lat.  10.  7.  N.  Ion.  65.  16.  W. 

NEVERMO'RE,  adv.  Never,  at  no  time  to  come. 

NEV'ERN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pilfen  : 
ten  miles  fouth  of  Klattau. 

NEV'ERN,  a  river  of  South  Wales,  which  runs  into 
the  fea  about  two  miles  below  Newport,  in  the  county  of 
Pembroke. 

NEV'ERN,  a  village  pleafantly  fituated  upon  the  banks 
of  the  above  river.  In  the  church-yard  is  a  rude  ftone, 
about  two  yards  high,  pitched  upon  one  end,  with  an  in- 
feription,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  epitaph  of  a  Roman 
foldier,  and  is  read  thus:  Vitelliani  Emeriti.  In  this 
church-yard  alfo  is  another  ftone  monument,  and  a  third 
in  the  church,  each  of  which  is  inferibed  with  obfeure 
antique  characters,  that  have  not  yet  been  deciphered. 

In  the  country  round  about,  many  ancient  tumuli,  or 
barrows,  have  been  difeovered,  and  feveral  rude  ftone  monu¬ 
ments  ;  but  the  moft  remarkable  of  this  kind  is  in  the  parifli 
of  Nevern.  It  confifts  of  a  circle  of  rough  ftones  pitched 
on  one  end,  about  1 50  feet  in  circumference,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  a  large  rough  ftone,  about  eighteen  feet  in 
length,  nine  in  breadth,  and  three  thick,  fupported  on 
eight  ftone  pillars,  about  eight  feet  high.  A  portion  of 
this  ftone,  about  ten  feet  long  and  five  broad,  is  broken 
off,  and  lies  by  the  fide  of  it,  and  under  it  the  ground  is 
neatly  paved  with  flag-ftones.  Not  far  off  is  another  large 
ftone  of  an  oval  form,  about  thirty-lix  feet  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  thick  at  one  end,  though 
icarcely  four  inches  at  the  other,  and  is  fupported  by  four 
ftones,  each  of  which  is  about  two  feet  high.  Farther  on, 
and  nearer  to  Newport,  there  are  five  fuch  ftone  tables  or 
altars,  placed  near  each  other,  each  of  which  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  inclofed  in  a  circle  of  ftone  pillars  ;  thefe, 
liowever,  are  not  fupported  with  pillars,  but  with  ftones 
placed  edgewife. 

The  church  of  Nevern  has  no  pavement  in  it,  and  the 
frequent  burials  have  railed  the  ground  within  it  to  feven 
or  eight  feet  higher  than  without.  In  procefs  of  time 
inftead  of  a  church  it  will  be  only  a  fepulchre. 

NEV'ERS,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Nyevre  5  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Niver- 
nois,  fituated  on  the  Loire,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Nyevre,  over  which  is  a  handfome  ftone  bridge.  Before 
the  revolution,  it  was  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  the  feat  of  an 
election,  a  marechauffe,'  and  falt-office.  It  contained, 
hefides  the  cathedral,  eleven  parifh-churches,  and  feveral 
religious  houfes.  The  principal  manufactures  are  china, 
glafs,  and  works  of  enamel.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  eftimated  at  about  10,000.  It  is  twenty-nine  polls 
north-north-weft  of  Lyons,  and  twenty-three  louth- 
ftouth-eaft  of  Paris.  Lat.  46.  59.  N.  Ion.  3.  14.  E. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  the  declivity  of  which  the 
town  is  fituated,  may  be  feen  wnac  remains  of  the  palace  of 
the  ancient  counts  of  Nevers.  It  has  of  courfe  fuffered 
m«cji  from  time,  but  enough  ftil.  remains  to  bear  tefti- 
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mony  to  its  original  magnificence.  Nothing  can  be  more 
piClurefquethan  the  country  between  Nevers  and  Moulins. 
Uatural  beauty,  and  the  life  and  activity  of  cultivation, 
unite  to  render  it  the  moft  complete  fucceffion  of  land- 
fcape  in  France.  The  road  is  gravel,  and  excellent  to  a 
degree.  It  is  bordered  by  magnificent  trees,  but  which 
have  been  fo  planted,  as  to  procure  (hade  without  ex¬ 
cluding  air;  the  road,  therefore,  is  at  once  fludy  ami 
dry.  Pinkney's  Travels  through  France,  1808. 

NEVERTHELESS',  adv.  Notwithftanding  that. — They 
plead  that  even  fuch  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome 
as  contain  in  them  nothing  which  is  not  of  itfelf  agreeable 
to  the  word  of  God,  ought  neverthclefs  to  be  abolifhed. 
Hooker.  —  Creation  muft  needs  infer  providence;  and 
God’s  making  the  world,  irrefragably  proves  that  he  go¬ 
verns  it  too  ;  or  that  a  being  of  a  dependent  nature  re¬ 
mains  neverthelefs  independent  upon  him  in  that  refpedh 
South. 

NEV'ERZIN,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Dal¬ 
matia,  on  the  Narenza  :  eight  miles  north-north-weft  of 
Moftar. 

NEUF  BRISAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diftridt  of  Colmar.  The  place  contains  1682,  and 
the  canton  7925,  inhabitants. 

NEU'FBOURG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Eure :  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Louviers,  and 
twelve  north- weft  of.Evreux. 

NEUFCHATEAU',  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Luxem¬ 
burg:  twelve  miles  north- weft  of  Arlon. 

NEUFCHATEL',  or  Neuchatel,  for  fo  it  is  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  therefore  erroneoufly  fpelt  alfo,  is  one  of 
the  nineteen  cantons  of  Swifterland,  as  declared  by  the 
Ixxvth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  June  1,  1815.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north-weft  by  France,  on  the  north-eaft 
by  the  bifnopric  of  Bale  and  canton  of  Berne,  on  the 
fouth-eaft  by  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel,  and  on  the  fouth 
by  the  bailiwic  of  Granfon.  This  country,  long  ago 
united  to  the  lordfhip  of  Vallengin,  ftretches  from  the. 
lake  to  the  limits  of  Franche  Comte,  and  contains  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth  about  twelve  leagues,  and 
about  eight  in  its  greateft  breadth.  The  diftridl  of  Neuf¬ 
chatel  occupies  the  whole  plain,  together  with  the  lower 
parts  of  the  mountains,  while  Vallengin  is  totally  en- 
clofed  within  the  Jura.  Parallel  chains  of  the  Jura  run 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  form,  even  in  the  moft  elevated 
parts,  feveral  valleys.  The  lower  grounds  of  this  chain 
are  arable  lands  and  vineyards;  the  higher  confilt  of 
large  trafts  of  foreft,  which  in  many  parts  have  been 
cleared  and  converted  into  confiderable  paftures,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  fome  fields  of  barley  and  oats.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  principality  of  Neufchatel  and  Val¬ 
lengin,  being  in  1752  only  28,01 7  fubjefts  and  4318  aliens, 
amounted  in  1784  to  31,576  lubjedts  and  9704  aliens, 
which  gives  an  increafe  of  near  a  fourth  part  within  the 
fpace  of  thirty-two  years.  In  the  whole  canton  are  four 
towns,  and  lixty-four  villages.  The  foil  is  far  from  fer¬ 
tile  ;  but  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  renders  it  afto- 
nilhingly  produftive.  Any  perfon  having  a  certificate  of 
his  general  good  condudl  may  fettle  here,  and  enjoy  every 
eilential  privilege  of  the  native  fubjedts.  This  is  perhaps 
the  only  country  in  Europe  exempt  from  taxes ;  for  the 
payment  of  a  few  fous  annually  from  every  houfeholder 
cannot  be  confidered  as  a  tax.  This  circumftance  leffens 
our  aftonilhment  at  the  commercial  adlivity  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  this  little  ftate.  The  villages  of  Chaux  de  Fond 
and  Locle,  with  their  diftridfs,  contain  about  600  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  furnifh  annually  40,000  watches  in  gold  and 
filver,  befides  clocks.  There  are  alfo  numerous  engravers 
and  enamellers.  Mold  of  the  inhabitants  are  protellants , 
but  in  two  diftridfs,  viz.  Lauderon  and  Creffier,  popery 
prevails. 

This  country  anciently  belonged  to  the  laft  kingdom 
of  Burgundy,  with  which,  in  1032,  it  devolved  to  the 
German  empire.  In  1053,  Ulrich  I.  count  ef  Phoenix, 
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or  Fenis,  was  lord  of  Neufchatel,  but  appears  to  have 
held  it  as  a  fief  from  Rcdolphus  III.  His  male  defcend- 
ants  continued  in  pofi'eftion  of  it  till  the  year  1373  ;  after¬ 
wards  it  palled  into  feveral  different  families,  and  among 
the  reft  to  the  houfe  of  Chalons.  In  1694,  William  III. 
king  of  Great  Britain,  as  heir  to  the  lordfhip  of  the  Cha¬ 
lons  family,  folemnly  made  over  to  Frederic  eledtor  of 
Brandenburg,  afterwards  king  of  Puffia,  all  his  right  of 
Neufchatel  and  Vallengin,  which,  in  1703,  was  notified  by 
the  latter  to  the  ftates  thereof.  But  it  is  to  be  cbferved, 
that  this  principality  (as  it  was  called)  of  Neufchatel  was 
conlidered  as  an  independent  fovereignty,  allied  with 
Swifferlandj  which  alliance  fecured  its  independence; 
and  every  prince,  on  fiicceeding  to  the  fovereignty,  was 
obliged  to  ratify  it.  The  government  was  a  mixture  of 
arillocracy  and  democracy.  The  fovereignty,  which  was 
almoft  a  name,  was  inalienable  and  indivifible,  and  could 
not  be  fold,  or  given  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  reigning  fa¬ 
mily,  without  the  confent  of  the  people ;  it  was  hereditary, 
and  a  female  was  capable  of  inheriting  it.  The  laft  time 
when  the  eftates  were  called  upon  to  decide  between  a 
number  of  claimants  for  the  fovereignty,  was  in  1707,  on 
the  death  of  the  duchefs  of  Nemours  without  iffue.  Moll 
of  the  claimants  came  in  perlon  to  Neufchatel,  or  fent 
ambaffadors  to  lupport  their  pretenfions.  Amongft  them 
were  the  king  of  Pruifia,  margrave  of  Baden-Dourlach, 
the  prince  of  Naffau,  the  prince  of  Conde,  the  marquis 
d’Algers,  the  count  of  Montbeliard,  &c.  &c.  The  reader 
will  fmile  at  all  we  have  faid  about  the  independence  of  a 
little  ftate  like  this,  in  which  it  was  a  fundamental  maxim, 
that  “  the  fovereignty  refides  not  in  the  perfon  of  the 
prince,  but  in  the  ftate  and  he  will  not  wonder  that 
the  high  tribunal,  after  a  mature  examination  of  the  fe¬ 
veral  allegations  of  the  refpedtive  parties,  paffed  a  decree 
in  favour  of  the  ftrongeft,  namely,  Frederic  I.  king  of 
Prufiia,  who  immediately  took  polfeflion,  and  the  ufual 
diomage  was  performed  to  him ;  lie,  on  his  part  likewife, 
confirming  to  them  all  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the 
ftate,  as  alio  its  alliances,  and  communities  of  rights  with 
the  neighbouring  pov'ers.  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in 
1713,  the  French  monarch  acknowledged  the  king  of 
Pruifia  as  fovereign-lord  of  Neufchatel  and  Vallengin  ; 
and  farther  promiled  not  to  moleft  him,  either  publicly 
or  privately,  in  the  polfelfion  of  thefe  countries ;  nor  to 
permit  his  fubjedts  to  attempt  any  fuch  moleftation.  In 
1806,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilfit,  this  ftate  was  fevered  from 
Pruifia,  and  given  by  Bonaparte  to  marlhal  Berthier;  but 
the  downfal  of  Napoleon  reftored  it  the  king  of  Pruifia ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which  feemed  to  bear  the  greateft  at¬ 
tachment  to  his  majefty.  Mr.  Bernard  faw,  in  two  places, 
the  triumphal  arches  under  which  he  paffed  in  his  late 
r'vifitto  Neufchatel.  The  chief  advantage  his  majefty  de¬ 
rived  from  this  country  was  the  fupply  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  recruits  to  his  army  ;  and,  the  king  being  fuffici- 
cntly  indemnified  elfewhere,  it  was  thought  fit,  at  the  ge¬ 
neral  arrangement  in  1815,  that  this  principality  fliould 
be  united  to  Swifierland,  with  which  it  had  fo  long  been 
in  alliance,  and  to  which  indeed  its  fituation  appeared  to 
adapt  it.  Bernard's  Tour  through  France,  SwiJjerland,  5fc. 
in  1814. 

NEUFCHATEL',  or  Neu'enburg,  anciently  Neoco- 
mian,  or  Novum  Cqfirum,  capital  of  the  canton  above  de- 
fcribed,  lies  partly  upon  a  little  plain  between  the  lake 
which  here  receives  the  river  Scyon,  and  the  Jura,  and 
partly  upon  the  declivity  of  that  mountain.  It  conlifts 
of  four  principal  llreets,  which  contain  fome  elegant  edi¬ 
fices,  and  a  caftle  for  its  defence,  with  between  4  and  5000 
inhabitants.  The  environs  are  diveriified  with  delightful 
vineyards,  gardens,  and  villas.  Between  Neufchatel  and 
Yverdun,  the  country  confifts  of  rude  or  elegant  fcenery, 
contrafted  with  well-cultivated  hills,  vineyards,  and  mea¬ 
dows.  At  the  commencement  of  the  laft  century  com¬ 
merce  was  almoft  wholly  unknown  in  this  town,  as  the 
ridiculous  pride  of  its  being  deemed  degrading  generally 
prevailed  among  the  (Prullian)  inhabitants ;  a  ienfelels 
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prejudice,  which  has  of  late  been  almoft  extinguiflied. 
The  chief  article  of  exportation  is  wine,  produced  from 
the  adjacent  vineyards,  and  muchefteemed;  manufactures 
alfo  of  printed  linei)9  and  cottons  have  been  eftablilhed 
with  fuccefs ;  and,  within  fome  late  years,  feveral  mer¬ 
chants  have  raifed  large  fortunes.  Several  public  works 
and  buildings,  particularly  a  town-houfe,  have  been  lately 
erefted  at  Neufchatel ;  and,  for  the  embellifhment  of 
their  town,  the  burghers  have  been  indebted  to  the  fm- 
gular  munificence  of  M.  David  Pury,  late  banker  of  the 
court  of  Lilbon,  who  was  a  citizen  of  this  burgh,  born  in 
1709,  and  who  died  in  1785.  His  benefactions,  during 
his  life  and  at  his  deceafe,  amounted  to  near  200,0001. 
The  citizens  have  teftified  their  refpeCt  for  his  memory  by 
placing  his  portrait  in  one  of  the  apartments  in  which 
the  government  affembles,  and  a  marble  bull  in  the  new 
town-houfe.  This  town  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  the 
emperor  Conrad,  about  the  year  1034.  It  entered  into  a 
ftridt  alliance  and  community  of  rights  with  the  city  of 
Berne  in  1406,  which  treaty  was  renewed  in  1550,  1570, 
and  1616 ;  and  in  the  year  1530  it  declared  for  the  re¬ 
formation.  Neufchatel  is  fifty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Bale.  Lat.  47.  2.  N.  Ion.  6.  43.  E, 

NEUFCHATEL',  or  Yverdun',  a  lake  which  feparates 
the  canton  of  Neufchatel  from  the  cantons  of  Berne  and 
Friburg,  and  which  llretches  from  north  to  fouth  about 
twenty  miles  in  length,  and  in  fome  places  about  five  in 
breadth.  It  is  well  furnilhed  with  various  kinds  of  ex¬ 
cellent  filh,  and  its  ihores  near  Yverdun  are  covered  with 
country-houfes. 

NEUFCHATEL',  a  town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a  diitridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Vofges,  on 
the  Meufe  :  fixteen  miles  weft  of  Mirecourt,  and  thirty 
weft  of  Epinal.  Lat.  43.  22.  N.  Ion.  5.  48.  E. 

NEUFCHATEL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aifne  :  eleven  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Laon,  and 
ten  north  of  Rheims. 

NEUFCHATEL',  a  town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a  diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine: 
twenty-three  miles  north-eaft  of  Rouen,  and  eighteen 
fouth-eaft  of  Dieppe.  Lat.  49.  44.  N.  Ion.  1.  30.  E. 

NEU'FELS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Hohenlohe:  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Ohringen. 

NEU'FFEN.  SeeNEiFFEN. 

NEUFMANIL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ardennes :  three  miles  north-eaft  of  Charleville. 

NEUFM ARCHE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Eure  :  nine  miles  north  of  Gifors. 

NEU'FRAICH,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which  rifes  near 
Walkenhofen,  and  runs  into  the  Schmutter  one  mile  weft 
of  Augfburg. 

NEU'FVY  (St.  Sepulchre),  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Indre:  fourteen  miles  fouth  of  Clra- 
teauroux. 

NEU'GARTEN.  See  Naugardten. 

NEUGED'YN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Pilfen:  thirty  miles  fouth-foutli-weft  of  Pilfen.  Lat. 49. 
23.  N.  Ion.  12.  51.  E. 

NEUGRA'BEN,  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  runs  into 
the  Oder  at  Brieg. 

NEU'HAUS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Helfe  Darmltadt.  In  this  place  was  a  palace,  which 
Dagobert  king  of  the  Franks  converted  to  a  church,  and 
Samuel  bifhop  of  Worms  made  it  collegiate  in  847. 
The  foundation  was  afterwards  fuppreffed,  and  the  reve¬ 
nues  annexed  to  the  biftiopric.  It  is  eleven  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Worms. 

NEU'HAUS,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  biftiopric  of 
Bamberg :  three  miles  north  of  Burg  Eberach. 

NEU'HAUS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Culmbach  :  five  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Hof. 

NEU'HAUS,  a  citadel  of  Germany,  belonging  to  the 
Teutonic  knights  :  one  mile  fouth  of  Mergentheim. 

NEU'HAUS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  territory  of 
Nuremberg  ;  three  miles  riQith-north-eaft  of  Velden. 

NEU'HAUS, 
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NEO?I?AUS,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  Upper  Palati¬ 
nate,  on  the  Nao  :  eighteen  miles  north  of  Straubing. 

NEU'HAUS,  or  Hrad'ecz  Gindrzi'chu,  a  town  of 
Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Becliin  :  twenty-feven  miles 
fouth-ea!t  of  Becliin.  Lat.  49.  ia.N.  Ion.  14.  53.  E.. 

NEU'HAUS,  or  Nie'nhaus,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in 
the  biftiopric  of  Paderborn,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Alme 
and  Lippe;  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  bifhop  :  two  miles 
north-north-eaft  of  Paderborn.  Lat.  51.42.  N.  Ion.  8. 14.E. 

NEU'HAUSEN,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Samland  :  three  miles  north  of  Konigfberg. 

NEU'HAUSEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland : 
eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Goldingen. 

NEU'HAUSEN,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg :  five  miles 
eaft  of  Tuttlingen. 

NEU'HAUSZ,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  fituated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ofte.  It  has  a  fafe  harbour  ;  and 
once  drove  fo  great  a  trade,  that  the  number  of  foreign 
fliips  which  came  to  it  annually,  exceeded  100;  but  a 
fand-bank  arifing  at  the  conflux  of  the  Ofte  into  the  Elbe, 
renders  the  entrance  dangerous.  It  is  vifited  therefore, 
at  prefent,  by  few  foreign  fliips,  notwithftanding  buoys 
have  been  laid  with  the  greateft  exaftnefs  for  pointing 
out  the  bank.  It  is  nineteen  miles  north-weft  of  Stade. 
Lat.  53.  52.  N.  Ion.  8.  27.  E. 

NEU'HAUSZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Coburg  :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Coburg. 

NEU'HEUSEL,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Neitra  : 
thirty-two  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Prefburg,and  fixty-four 
eaft  of  Vienna.  Lat.  48.2.  N.  Ion.  18.  3.  E. 

NEU'HEUSL,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia :  five 
miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Lavamund. 

NEU'HOF,  a  caftle  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
jauer:  one  mile  north  of  Schmiedeberg. 

NEU'HOF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifliopric  of 
Fulda:  fix  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Fulda. 

NEU'HOF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Culmbach  :  two  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Markt  Erlbach. 

NEU'HOF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  territory  of 
•Nuremberg:  four  miles  north  of  Nuremberg. 

NEU'HOF,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Saatz  : 
ten  miles  north  of  Eger. 

NEU'HOF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Bayreuth  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Anfpach. 

NEU'HOF,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of  Barten- 
land  :  three  miles  weft  of  Raftenburg. 

NEU'HOFEN,  a  town  of  Auftria :  fixteen  miles  eaft  of 
Steyr,  and  fourteen  fouth-weft  of  Ips. 

NEU'HOFF  (Theodore  de),  a  German  gentlemen, 
born  at  Metz,  better  known  by  the  ftyle  of  Theodore 
king  of  Corfica.  Being  at  Leghorn  in  1736,  he  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  Englifli  miniftry  to  go  over  to  Corfica, 
and  head  the  malcontents  againft  the  Genoefe  govern¬ 
ment.  At  Tunis  he  negotiated  for  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  veflels ;  with  which  he  embarked  for  Corfica, 
where  he  was  crowned  king  of  the  ifland,  with  a  laurel 
crown,  exercifed  all  the  ufual  afts  of  fovereignty,  and 
gained  fuch  advantages  over  the  Genoefe,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  quit  his  new  kingdom  ;  but,  the  Genoefe  hav¬ 
ing  applied  to  the  French,  they  lent  a  powerful  army  to 
oppofe ;  and,  the  Englilh  neglefting  to  fuccour  him,  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  Corfica  in  1737.  The  unfortu¬ 
nate  Theodore  retired  to  England,  was  for  many  years 
.confined  in  the  King’s  Bench  prilon  for  debt,  and  fub- 
iifted  on  the  benevolence  of  private  friends.  Being  re- 
leafed  by  an  aft  of  infolvency  in  1756,  he  gave  in  a  fche- 
dule  the  kingdom  of  Corfica,  as  his  eftate,  to  his  cre¬ 
ditors,  and  died  in  December  of  the  fame  year.  See  the 
article  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  571. 

By  his -contort  lady  Sarsfield,  daughter  of  lord  Kilmal- 
lock,  and  lady  of  honour  to  the  queen,  Theodore  had  a 
fon,  born  at  Madrid  in  1725,  who  was  afterwards  known 
in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Colonel  Frederic,  having 
obtained  military  rank  as  colonel  from  the  duke  of  Wir- 
jemberg ;  and  who,  being  reduced  to  great  diltj;efs,  put  an 
Vol.  XVI.  No.  1151, 
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end  to  his  life,  at  the  weft  porch  of  Weftminfter-abbey,  in 
the  year. 1796.  He  was  known  in  the  literary  world  by 
“  Memoires  pour  fervir  a  l’Hiftoire  de  Corfe,”  and  by  a 
“  Defcription  of  Corfica,  with  an  Account  of  its  Union 
to  the  Crown  of  England.”  His  body  is  depoflted  in  St. 
Anne’s  church  yard,  within  a  few  yards  of  that  of  Theo¬ 
dore.  Their  fate  is  connefted  by  a  melancholy  fimilarity ; 
equally  unfortunate  through  life,  they  are  atlength  united 
in  death,  and  occupy  a  common  grave,  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  far  diftant  from  the  place  of  their  nativity.  Monthly 
Mag.  for  Feb.  1797. 

NEUHORN'BACH,  late  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Mont-Tonnerre,  containing  972  inhabitants. 

NEV'IAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aude :  four  miles  weft  of  Narbonne,  and  ten  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  of  Azille. 

NEU'IL  sous-PASSAVAN'T,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  theMayne  and  Loire:  eight  miles  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  of  Villiers. 

NEV'ILL’s  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  weft  ftiore  of  Hudfon’s 
Bay.  Lat.  61.  58.  N.  Ion.  94.  W. 

NEV'ILL’s  CROSS'.  See  Durham,  vol.  vi.  p.  132. 

NEV'ILL’s  HO'LT,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Leicefter.  Here  is  a  medicinal  Ipring,  chiefly  recom¬ 
mended  in  haemorrhages  :  three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Hal- 
laton. 

NEV'ILL’s  I'SLAND.  See  Lord  North’s  Island. 

NEV'ILLE  (Henry),  the  fecond  fon  of  fir  Henry  Ne¬ 
ville,  of  Billingbeare,  Berks.  He  was  educated  at  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  travelled 
into  Italy  and  other  countries  ;  whence  he  returned  in 
1645,  or  thereabouts,  and  became  a  member  of  the  long 
parliament  for  Abingdon;  and,  in  November  1651,  was 
elefted  one  of  the  council  of  ftate  ;  but,  when  he  law  that 
Oliver  Cromwell  aimed  at  centring  the  government  in 
his  own  fingle  perfon,  he  left  him,  was  out  of  his  favour,, 
and  afted  little  during  his  lifetime.  In  1658  he  was 
chofen  to  ferve  in  Richard’s  parliament,  for  Reading; 
and,  when  the  proteftor  was  depoled,  and  the  long  par¬ 
liament  reftored,  became  again  one  of  the  council  of 
ftate.  At  the  reftoration,  he  was  taken  into  cuftody,  but 
foon  afterwards  releafed.  From  this  time  he  lived  pri¬ 
vately,  without  giving  any  offence  to  the  reigning  powers. 
In  1681  he  publiflied  the  work,  for  which  he  is  now  molt 
diftinguilhed,  entitled  “  Plato  Redivivus;  or,  A  Dialogue 
concerning  Government;”  the  fourth  edition  of  which 
was  printed  for  Mr.  Hollis  in  1763.  He  died  the  20th  of 
September,  1694,  and  was  buried  at  Warfield  in  Berklhire. 
Among  his  other  works,  he  wrote  a  political  dramatic 
piece,  entitled  “  Shuffling,  Cutting,  and  Dealing,  in  a 
Game  at  Piquet;  being  afted  from  the  Year  1653  to  1658, 
by  Oliver  Proteftor  and  others,”  4to.  1659. 

NEU'ILLY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Orne :  thirteen  miles  eaft  of  Mortagne. 

NEU'ILLY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Yonne :  nine  miles  north-north- weft  of  Auxerre. 

NEU'ILLY  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  St. 
Denis.  The  place  contains  1500,  and  the  canton  9542, 
inhabitants. 

NEU'ILLY  L’EVE'QUE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Upper  Marne:  fix  miles  north-eaft  of 
Langres. 

NEU'ILLY  St.  FRO'NT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ailne :  nine  miles  north-north-weft  of 
Chateau  Thierry,  and  thirteen  fouth  of  Laon. 

NEU'ILLY  les  LAN'GRES,  a  town  ofFrance,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  can¬ 
ton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Langres.  The  place  contains  1014, 
and  the  canton  6901,  inhabitants. 

NEU'ILLY  PON'T  de  PIER'RE,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  and  chief  place 
of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Tours.  The  place  contains 
1730,  and  the  canton  8220,  inhabitants. 

NEU'ILLY  L£  REA'L,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
9  E  partment 
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partffie'nt  of  the  Allier:  nine  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Moulin  s. 

NEU'ILLY  en  THAL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftriCt  of  Senlis.  The  place  contains  915,  and  the  can¬ 
ton  9614,  inhabitants. 

NEV'lN,NEw'iN,orNEF'YKi,afmallborough  and  market 
town  in  thecounty  ofCaernarvon,  North  Wales,  is  fituated 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Irifh  Sea,  and  has  a  fmall  pier,  which  is 
found  very  ufeful  for  the  herring-fithery  and  coalting- 
vefiels.  It  was  conftituted  a  free  borough  by  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  ;  and  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  contributory 
boroughs  with  Caernarvon,  in  returning  one  member  to 
the  Britith  fenate.  Here  Edward  I.  in  1284,  celebrated 
his  triumph  over  the  liberties  of  Wales,  which  had  fo  long 
defied  the  utmoft  exertions  of  his  predeceffors.  At  this 
time,  and  perhaps  to  conciliate  the  affe&ions  of  his  new 
fubjefls,  in  imitation  of  our  hero  Arthur,  he  held  a  round 
table,  and  celebrated  it  with  a  dance  and  tournaments. 
The  concourfe  was  prodigious ;  for  not  only  the  chief  no¬ 
bility  of  England,  but  numbers  from  foreign  parts,  graced 
the  feftival  with  their  prefence.  The  market-day  is  Satur¬ 
day,  and  there  are  four  fairs  during  the  year.  According 
to  the  population  returns  of  1811,  it  contains  280  houfes 
and  1777  inhabitants.  It  is  fix  miles  well:  of  Pulhely,  and 
249  north-well:  of  London.  Lat.  52.  53.  N.  Ion.  4.  27.  W. 

About  a  mile  from  Nevin,  on  the  ihore,  is  Porth-yn- 
Llyn,  molt  probably  a  port  of  the  Romans,  as  veftiges  of 
a  ftrong  entrenchment,  apparently  the  work  of  that  peo¬ 
ple,  are  ftill  vifible  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  parilh  ofLlan- 
jeftin,  feveral  miles  to  the  fouth,  many  Roman  urns  have 
been  dug  up  at  different  times  ;  and  oppofite  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  peninlula  of  Caernarvon  is  the  fmall  ifland 
of  Bardley,  once  noted  for  its  abbey,  and  fuppofed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  feats  of  the  Colidei,  or  Culdees,  the 
firft  order  of  religious  reclufes  in  Britain.  Beauties  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  vol.  xvii. 

NE'VIS,  one  of  the  Leeward  Charibbatan  illands  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  is  a  beautiful  little  fpot,  confiding  of  a  An¬ 
gle  mountain,  riling  like  a  cone  in  an  eafy  afcent  from  the 
fea :  the  circumference  of  its  bafe  not  exceeding  eight 
Englifh  leagues.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Columbus,  its  difcoverer,  who  called  it  Nieves,  or 
“  The  Snows,”  from  its  refemblance  to  a  mountain  of 
the  fame  name  in  Spain  :  or,  perhaps,  a  white  fmoke  was 
feen  to  iflue  from  the  fummit,  which  appeared  like  fnow, 
and  that  it  derived  its  name  from  that  circumftance. 
That  it  owed  its  origin  to  fome  volcanic  explofion,  we 
can  have  no  reafon  to  queftion  ;  for  near  the  fummit  there 
is  ftill  vifible  a  hollow,  or  crater,  which  contains  a  hot 
fpring,  ftrongly  impregnated  with  fulphur;  and  fulphur 
is  frequently  found  in  lubftance,  in  neighbouring  gulleys 
and  cavities  of  the  earth.  It  is  well  watered,  and  the 
land  is  generally  fertile  ;  and  even  the  fummit  furnilhes 
yams  and  other  efculent  vegetables.  The  foil  is  ftony ; 
the  beft  is  a  loofe  black  mould,  on  a  clay  ;  and  in  fome 
places  the  upper  ftratum  is  a  ftiff  clay,  the  cultivation  of 
which  requires  labour  that  is  amply  compenfated  by  the 
produce.  Sugar  is  its  only  ftaple  production  ;  and  in  ge¬ 
neral,  it  yields  one  hogfhead  of  16  cwt.  per  acre  from  all 
the  canes  that  are  annually  cut;  and,  the  productive  land 
being  about  4000  acres,  the  produce  of  fugar  may  amount 
to  as  many  hogllieads  in  the  whole  ;  which  quantity,  when 
the  ifland  belonged  to  the  French,  was  fixed  on  for  the 
regulation  of  the  taxes.  The  Englifh  firft  fettled  here  in 
the  year  1628,  by  a  colony  from  St.  Chriftopher’s  ;  and, 
by  the  wife  management  of  the  firft  governors,  the  ifland 
fiouriflied  wonderfully,  fo  that  in  the  year  1640  there  were 
4000  whites.  In  the  year  1706,  it  was  taken  by  the 
French,  but  reftored  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  In  the 
year  1782,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  French,  but  reftored 
by  the  peace  in  the  year  1783.  Nevis  is  divided  into  five 
parifhes  ;  and  contains  one  town,  Charles-town,  the  feat 
of  government  and  port  of  entry;  befides  which,  there 
are  two  other  fliipping-places,  called  Indian-caftle,  and 
New-caftle.  The  principal  fortification  is  at  Charles- 
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town,  and  is  called  Charles-fort.  The  commandant  is 
appointed  by  the  crown,  but  receives  a  falary  from  the 
ifland.  In  the  abfence  of  the  governor-general,  the  go¬ 
vernment  is  admin iftered  by  the  prefident  of  the  council, 
which  council  confifts  of  fix  members  befides  the  prefident. 
The  houfe  of  affembly  is  compofed  of  fifteen  reprefenta- 
tives,  three  for  each  parilh.  The  adminiftration  of  com¬ 
mon  law  is  under  the  direction  of  a  chief  juftice  and  two 
aififtant  judges,  and  there  is  an  office  for  the  regiftry  of 
deeds.  The  number  of  white  inhabitants  is  ftated  by  Mr. 
Edwards  not  to  exceed  600,  while  the  negroes  amount  to 
about  10,000.  The  former  compofe  a  militia,  in  which 
there  is  a  troop  confifting  of  50  horfe,  weli  mounted  and 
accoutred.  Lat.  17.  14.  N.  ion.  62.  35.  W. 

NEU'KALDEN,  or  Neukahlen,  a  town  of  the  duchy 
of  Mecklenburg,  on  a  lake  twenty-eight  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Roftock,  and  twenty-one  eaft  of  Guftro. 
Lat.  53.  49.  N.  Ion.  12.  46.  E. 

NEU'KIRCH,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Ermeland  :  eleven  miles  north-eaft  of  Elbing. 

NEU'KIRCH,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Oppau  :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Jagerndcrf,  and  ten  north  of 
Troppau.  Lat.  50.  N.  Ion.  17.  15.E. 

NEU'KIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  and  capital 
of  a  bailiwic,  in  the  canton  of  Schaffhaufen  ;  purchafed, 
in  1 520,  of  the  bifhop  of  Conftance  :  five  miles  weft  of 
Schaffhaufen. 

NEU'KIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria  :  thirteen  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Nabburg,  and  twenty-two  north- 
north  eaft  of  Ratifbon. 

NEU'KIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Auftria:  fix  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Engelhartzel. 

NEU'KIRCHEN,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Hefle: 
twenty-two  miles  north  north-eaft  of  Marburg,  and 
twenty-eight  fouth  of  Caffel.  Lat.  50.40.  N.  Ion.  ay.  i.E. 

NEU'KIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria:  five  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Flirt,  and  ten  eaft  of  Cham. 

NEU'KIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Erzgebirg :  five  miles  fouth  of  Chemnitz. 

NEU'KIRCHEN,  or  Mark  Neukirchen,  a  town  of 
Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland  :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Oelnitz. 

NEU'KRUG,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Culm  :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Culm. 

NEU'LA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Culmbach,  on  the  Selbitz :  three  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft 
of  Lichtenberg. 

NE  UL  TRA.  See  Sir  Thomas  Roe’s  Welcome. 

NEU'MAGEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Sarre,  on  the  fide  of  the  Mofelle  :  eleven  miles  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Treves,  and  forty-two  fouth-weftof  Coblentz. 
Lat. 49.  54.  N.  Ion.  6.  58.  E. 

NEU'MANN  (John-George),  a  learned  German  Lu¬ 
theran  divine  and  profeffor,  was  born  in  1661  at  Mertz,  a 
village  of  the  country  of  Merfebourg,  in  the  circle  of 
Saxony,  of  which  his  father  was  minifter.  He  commenced 
his  academical  lludies  atZittau;  whence  he  removed  in 
1680  to  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  where  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  an  adjunct  in  the  faculty  of  philofophy  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Aftewards  hefpent  fome  time  at  Strafburg, 
and  vifited  feverai  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  the  German 
univerlities.  Having  returned  to  Wittemberg,  he  was 
appointed  profeflor  of  poetry  in  1690,  and  librarian  to  the 
univerfity  in  1692.  At  a  fubfequent  period  he  was  called 
to  the  theological  chair,  made  affefibr  to  the  confiftory, 
and  provoft  of  the  caftle-chapel.  He  died  in  1709,  when 
in  his  forty-ninth  year.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
learned,  and  fome  curious,  Dilfertations,  and  other  trea- 
tifes  on  moral,  religious,  and  controverfial,  fubjeCts,  of 
which  a  lift,  confifting  of  forty-fix  articles  in  the  Latin 
language,  befides  his  pieces  in  German,  is  given  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Supplement  to  the  Hiftorical  Dictio¬ 
nary  publithed  at  Bafil.  Moreri. 

NEU'MANN  (Gat par),  an  eminent  chemift,  was  born 
at  ZullichaU,  in  the  duchy  of  Croflen,  where  his  father 
praCtifed  as  an  apothecary,  in  July  1682.  Gafpar  was 
educated  for  the  fame  profeflion,  and  commenced  .the 

practice 
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prafHce  of  it  at  Unrulhftadt,  in  Poland;  but,  after  a  Ihort 
residence  there,  he  went  to  Berlin  in  1705,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  feveral  years  in  the  capacity  of  traveller  for  the 
phannaceutic  eftablifhment  of  the  king  o£  Prudia.  In 
confequence  of  the  ability  which  he  manifefted  in  the 
performance  of  this  duty,  the  king  fent  him  to  profecute 
his  Andies  at  the  univerfity  of  Halle,  and  fubfequently 
defrayed  the  expenfes  of  a  journey,  for  the  purpofe  of  ac¬ 
quiring  chemical  information.  He  commenced  this  che¬ 
mical  tour  in  1711,  by  vifiting  the  mines  of  Germany; 
and  thence  he  went  to  Holland,  where  he  profited  by  the 
inftruftions  of  the  celebrated  Boerhaave.  He  then  vifited 
England,  and  during  his  fojourn  here,  had  the  misfortune 
to  lofe  his  royal  patron,  Frederic  I.  by  death.  His  talents 
and  character,  however,  foon  afforded  him  relief  from 
this  temporary  embarraflfnent ;  for,  on  his  return  to  the 
continent,  he  was  detained  at  Franeker  by  Cyprianus, 
who  employed  him  in  the  execution  of  many  chemical 
experiments  ;  and  he  was  at  the  fame  time  invited  to 
Berlin.  At  that  time,  however,  he  preferred  accompany¬ 
ing  George  I.  king  of  England,  to  Hanover,  whither  he 
wentin  1716.  But  he  fubfequently  vifited  Berlin,  for  the 
purpofe  of  fettling  fome  private  affairs,  where  he  obtained 
the  friendfhip  of  Stahl,  through  whofe  influence  at  court 
he  was  again  fent  on  a  tour  of  chemical  inveftigation, 
through  England,  France,  and  Italy,  where  he  was-intro- 
duced  to  all  the  celebrated  chemifts  of  the  day.  On  his 
return  to  Berlin,  he  was  appointed  apothecary  to  the 
court;  and  in  1723,  when  the  king  inftituted  the  Royal 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  he  was  nominated  pro- 
fefl'or  of  pradical  chemiftry  to  that  body,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  it  in  the  following  year.  In  1725,  he  was 
chofen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London ;  and  in 
1727,  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  by  the  uni¬ 
verfity  of  Halle.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year,  he  tra¬ 
velled  through  Silefiaand  Moravia  to  Vienna;  and  on  his 
return  to  Bohemia,  he  vifited  the  baths  ofTbplitz;  and 
examined  the  mines,  in  parting  by  the  way  of  Drefden  and 
Freyberg>.with  all  the  attention  of  a  chemical  philofopher. 
Neumann  likewife  obtained  other  honours,  which  were 
due  to  his  fcientific  character ;  havingbeen  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  academy  Naturae  Curioforum  in  1728,  and  of 
the  Inftitute  of  Bologna  in  1734..  The  king  alfo  conferred 
on  him  the  dignity  of  aulic  counfellor.  He  died  at  Berlin 
in  Odober  1737. 

The  works  publiflied  by  Dr.  Neumann  in  his  lifetime 
confift  chiefly  of  diflertations  in  the  Latin  language  in- 
l'erted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  of  London,  the 
Ephemerides  Acad.  Naturae  Curioforum,  and  the  Mifcel- 
lanea  Berolinenfia ;  and  of  others  in  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  publiflied  feparately.  After  his  death,  two  diffe¬ 
rent  copies  of  his  Chemical  Lediires  were  given  to  the 
public ;  one,  in  two  editions,  at  Berlin  and  Drefden,  from 
notes  taken  by  one  of  his  pupils,  intermixed  with  com¬ 
pilations  from  different  authors  ;  the  other,  by  the  book- 
fellers  of  the  Orphan  Hofpital  of  Zullichau,  from  papers 
in  Neumann’s  own  hand-writing  :  of  this  there  have  been 
two  impreflions,  the  firlt  in  a  large  form,  the  l'econd  in  an 
abridgment,  which  laft,  however,  confifts  of  two  volumes, 
quarto.  From  this  Dr.  Lewis  has  made  an  excellent 
Englifh  tranflation  in  twro  volumes,  odavo,  ftill  farther 
abridged,  but  better  methodized,  and  enriched  with 
notes.  “  Neumann’s  Ledures  (fays  Dr.  Lewis)  are  a  va¬ 
luable  magazine  of  chemical  knowledge.  The  author, 
biafled  by  no  theory,  and  attached  to  no  opinions,  has 
enquired  by  experiment  into  the  properties  and  ul'es  of 
the  molt  conliderable  natural  and  artificial  productions, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  principal  commodities  which 
depend  on  chemiitry  ;  and  feems  to  have  candidly,  and 
wdthout  referve,  communicated  all  he  difcovered.”  Such 
a  work  mult  retain  its  value,  notwithftanding  the  great 
modern  changes  in  chemical  theory.  Life  of  Neumann  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  Zullichau  edit,  of  his  Lehlures.  Preface  to 
Lewis's  Tran  flat.  Gen.  Biog. 

NEU'MARCK.  See  Wasarhely, 
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NEU'MARCK,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Pilfen:  fix  miles  fouth  of  Teufing. — Another  town  in 
the  circle  of  Pilfen  :  lix  miles  fouth  of  Taus. 

NEU'MARCK,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Culm- 
bach  :  ten  miles  north  of  Bayreuth.  • 

NEU'MARK,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erz- 
gebirg  :  fix  miles  fouth- welt  of  Zwickau. 

NEU'MARK,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  :  twenty- 
fix  miles  fouth- w’eft  of  Judenburg,  and  fifty-fix  weft  of 
Gratz. 

NEU'MARK,  a  towm  of  the  duchy  of  Carniola:  ten 
miles  north  of  Crainburg. 

NEU'MARK,  a  town  of  Hinder  Pomerania  :  ten  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Stargard. 

NEU'MARK,  a  town  of  the  archbilhopric  of  Salzburg: 
twelve  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Salzburg,  and  eleven  eaft 
of  LaufFen. 

NEU'MARK,  a  town  of  the  Tyrolefe :  twenty-one 
miles  north  of  Trent. 

NEU'MARK,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Pilfen:  thirty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Pilfen.  Lat.49.20-E. 
Ion.  12.  52.  E. 

NEU'MARK,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland  : 
eleven  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Plauen. 

NEU'MARK,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Weimar : 
five  miles  north-weft  of  Weimar. 

NEU'MARK,  a  town  of  Bavaria :  twenty-two  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Amberg,  and  thirty-one  north- weft  of  Ra- 
tifbon. 

NEU'MARK,  or  Novemias'tro,  a  towm  of  Pruflia, 
in  the  territory  of  Culm  :  forty-four  miles  eaft  of  Culm. 

NEU'MARKT,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Breflau  :  nineteen  miles  weft  of  Breflau.  Lat.  51.  7.  N. 
Ion.  1 6.  38.  E. 

NEU'MARKT,  a  town  of  Magdeburg,  clofe  to  Halle. 

NEU'MARKT,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Breflau  :  nineteen  miles  weft  of  Breflau,  and  twenty- 
two  north  Schweidnitz. 

NEU'MARKT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Roth :  forty- 
one  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Munich,  and  twenty-two  eaft 
of  Aerding. 

_  NEU'MUNSTER,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  : 
eighteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Kiel,  and  twenty-eight  north 
of  Hamburg.. 

NEU'ENDORF,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland: 
one  mile  fouth-weft  of  Plauen. 

NE'UNG-SUR-BAR'RON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loire  and  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diltrid  of  Romorantin.  The  place  contains 
1130,  and  the  canton  4544,  inhabitants. 

NEU'NKIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Culmbach  :  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bayreuth. 

NEU'NKIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  biihopric 
of  Bamberg :  eight  miles  fouth  of  Forcheim,  and  twelve 
north  of  Nuremberg. 

NEVON'SKA,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutlk  :  ninety-two  miles  north-north-weft  of  Ilimlk. 

NEVOS'ITY,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  ncevus ,  a  fpot  on  the 
Ikin  ;  hut  not  ufed. ]  The  ftate  of  being  freckled.  Bailey. 

NEU'PEURN,  a  town  of  Bavaria  :  thirty-eight  miles 
weft  of  Salzburg,  and  nineteen  fouth  of  Waflerburg. 

NEURACH'NE,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  vevpov,  a  nerve,  and 
uXn>  a  glume  or  hulk,  alluding  to  the  nerves  or  ribs,  of 
the  calyx-valves.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  digy- 
iiia,  order  triandria,  natural  order  gramina. — Ejfeutial 
Charafler.  Calyx  of  tw'o  ribbed  acute  hifpid  coriaceous 
valves,  hardened  when  in  feed;  the  outer  one  rather  the 
fmalleft.  Flowers  difllmilar ;  the  outer  one  neuter,  of 
two  valves,  of  which  the  outermoft  nearly  refembles  the 
calyx;  inner  hermaphrodite,  of  two  membranous  pellu¬ 
cid  valves.  Scales  two  beneath  the  germen.  Stigmas 
feathery.  Seed  unconneded,  falling  out  of  the  mem¬ 
branous  corolla. 

Neurachne  alopecuroidea,  a  Angle  fpecies.  Gathered 
by  Mr.  Brown  on  the  fouth  coalt  of  New  Holland.  A 

1  perennial 
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perennial  grafs,  with  numerous  upright  Items,  whofe 
knots  are  bearded  with  fdky  hairs.  Leaves  flat.and  fliort. 
Spike  folitary,  ovate,  refembling  that  of  the  fox-tail  grafs, 
(Alopecurus,)  Ample,  deftitute  of  any  involucrum. 
Brown's  Prod.  New  Hull. 

NEURA'DA,  f.  [fo  called,  as  Linnaeus  himfelf  tells 
us,  Phil.  Bot.  183.  from  k£v§«,  a  nerve,  inallufion  to  the 
ftrudture  of  the  plant ;  probably  adverting  to  the  ftrong 
inter-branching  ribs  or  nerves  of  the  feed-vefiel.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  decandria,  order  decagynia, 
natural  order,  fucculentae,  Linn,  (rofaceae,  Jvff.  but  this 
author  juftly  doubts,  whether  his  uncle  and  Adanfon 
have  not  led  him  into  an  error;  the  genus  furely  belongs 
to  his  ficoidex.)  Generic  characters — Calyx:  perian- 
thium  fuperior,  minute,  in  five  deep,  at  length  hardened, 
fegments.  Corolla: petalsfive, equal, oval, fellile, ereft.  Sta¬ 
mina:  filaments  ten,  awl-lhaped,  fhorter  than  the  calyx;  an- 
therx  fimple.  Piftillum :  germen  inferior,  gibbous  below  ; 
ftyles  ten,  very  fhort,  approximated ;  ftigmas  capitate.  Pe- 
ricarpium  :  capfule  orbicular,  deprefied,  convex  beneath, 
covered  all  over  with  afcending  thorns,  of  ten  cells.  Seeds 
folitary. — Effential  Character .  Calyx  in  five  deep  perma¬ 
nent  fegments ;  petalsfive;  capfule  inferior,  thorny,  with 
ten  cells  and  ten  feeds. 

Neurada  procumbens,  or  proftrate  neurada,  the  only 
fpecies.  Native  of  dry  fandy  ground  in  Egypt,  Arabia, 
Numidia,  See.  Profeflor  Desfontaines  gathered  it  in  limi- 
jar  fituations  near  Tunis.  The  root  is  laid  to  be  annual. 
Stems  feveral,  proftrate,  woody  at  the  bafe,  round,  leafy., 
with  numerous  ftiort  axillary  branches.  They  are  clothed, 
like  every  part  of  the  herbage,  even  the  flowers  and  fruit, 
except  only  the  corolla  and  organs  of  impregnation,  with 
a  denfe  deprefied  fno.w-wliite  cottony  down.  Leaves  al¬ 
ternate,  ftalked,  ovate-oblong,  obtule  ;  tapering  at  the 
bafe,  pinnatifid  and  notched  ;  lefs  cottony  on  their  upper 
furface.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  rather  ftalked.  Lin¬ 
naeus,  who  raifed  this  plant  from  feeds  lent  him  by  Bernard 
de  Juflieu,  (fee  Hort.  Upf.  117.)  recommends  lowing  the 
entire  fruit,  in  the  drieft  poflible  foil.  Forlkall  remarks 
that,  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  the  whole  capfule  remains,  like 
a  ring,  encircling  the  root.  So  we  find  it  in  a  fpecimen 
from  Desfontaines.  Thus  nine  of  the  feeds  prove  fuper- 
fluous,  as  one  capfule  produces  but  a  Angle  plant.  The 
only  figure  of  the  Neurada  is  that  of  Lamarck  ;  the 
fynonyms  of  Shaw  and  Plukenet,  cited  by  Linnaeus, 
belonging  to  Forlkalea  tenaciiiima.  It  is  unknown  in  our 
gardens. 

NEURE'  (Mathurin  de),  an  able  French  mathema¬ 
tician  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Chinon  ; 
but  w’e  have  no  account  of  the  date  either  of  his  birth  or 
of  his  death.  His  attachment  to  mathematical  ftudies 
introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  and  the  friendfliip  of 
the  celebrated  Gaffendi,  on  whofe  recommendation  he 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  children  of  M.  de  Champigny, 
intendant  of  juftice  at  Aix.  Afterwards  he  was  entrufted 
with  the  education  of  the  princes  of  Longueviile.  He 
was  on  all  occafions  a  zealous  defender  of  the  principles 
and  fame  of  his  earlieft  patron  Gaflendi,  and  on  his  ac¬ 
count  became  involved  in  a  controverfy  with  John  Morin, 
phyfician,  and  profeftor-royal  of  mathematics  at  Paris. 
The  pieces  to  which  this  controverly  gave  rife  were  col¬ 
lected  together,  and  publilhed  in  a  quarto  volume  at  Paris, 
in  1650.  Three  of  his  Letters,  in  Latin,  on  mathematical 
and  altronomical  fubjeCts,  are  inferted  in  the  lixth  volume 
of  the  folio  edition  of  Gaflendi’s  works.  Neure  alfo 
publilhed  a  Latin  letter  in  quarto,  expofing,  in  fevere 
and  pointed  terms,  the  ridiculous  and  fuperftitious  cuf- 
toms  obferved  by  the  provengals  at  the  feftival  of  Corpus 
Chrifti.  Occafionally  our  author  had  paid  his  court  to 
the  mufes,  and  publilhed  fome  Latin  verfes  which  arenot 
deftitute  of  merit,  though  their  ftyle  is  fometimes  too 
turgid  and  inflated.  Gen.  Biog. 

NEURIT'ICS,  or  Ner'vines,  f.  Remedies  proper  for 
difeafes  of  the  nerves,  and  nervous  parts ;  as  the  mem- 
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branes,  ligaments,  &c.  Such  are  betony,  lavender,  rofe- 
mary,  fage,  laurel,  marjoram,  and  others  among  the  ce- 
phalics. 

WEURO'DE,  a  towm  of  Silefia,  in  the  circle  of  Glatz. 
Here  are  manufactures  of  cloth  and  ferges,  -with  a  con- 
fiderable  trade  in  fnuff  and  tobacco:  ten  miles  north- 
north-weft  of  Glatz.  Lat.  50.  22.  N.  Ion.  16.  19.  E. 

NEURO'DES,j;  [from  vsvpov,  Gr.  a  nerve.]  A  nervous 
fever,  a  lingering  fever. 

NEUROG'RAPHY,  f.  A  defeription  of  the  nerves. 

NEUROL'OGY,  f.  [nvpo»,  Gr.  a  nerve,  and  Aoyo?,  a 
difeourfe.]  A  defeription  of  the  nerves. 

NEUROP'TERA,  j.  The  name  of  the  fourth  order  of 
infeCts,  according  to  the  Linnxan  fyltem.  This  order  is 
well  exemplified  in  the  Libellul.®,  or  Dragon-flies 
(which  fee),  in  which  the  charaCteriltic  of  the  order  is 
very  confpicuous.  The  wings  are  always  four  in  number. 
The  infeCts  of  this  order  are  chiefly  aquatic  ;  refiding  in 
the  waters  as  caterpillars ;  and  flying  about  their  furface 
in  the  perfeCl  ftate.  See  the  article  Entomology,  vol.  vi. 
p.  833. 

NEU'ROSPAST,  f.  [nvgoo-7rctre&,  Gr.  to  draw  the 
nerves.]  A  puppet ;  a  figure  put  in  motion  : 

That  outward  form  is  but  a  neurofpajl ; 

The  foul  it  is,  that,  on  her  fubtile  ray 

That  fhe  Ihoots  forth,  the  limbs  of  moving  beaft 

Doth  ftretch  ftrait  forth.  More's  Immortal,  of  the  Soul. 

NEUROTIC,  adj.  Good  for  diforders  of  the  nerves. 

NEUROTIC,  f.  A  remedy  for  diforders  of  the  nerves. 

NEUROT'OMIST,  J\  One  Ikilled  in  diffeClions  of  the 
nerves. 

NEUROTOMY,  f.  [iwpo»,  Gr.  a  nerve,  and  to 

cut.]  The  anatomy  of  the  nerves. 

NEU'SALTZ,  a  town  of  Silelia,  in  the  principality  of 
Glogau,  on  the  Oder :  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Glogau. 
Lat.  51. 48.  N.  Ion.  15.  45.  E. 

NEU'SATZ,  a  town  ot  Hungary,  formerly  called  Peter 
War  dein  Schanz,  feparated  by  the  Danube  from  Peter 
Wardein  in  Sclavonia,  peopled  by  Rafcians,  and  fortified. 
It  is  the  fee  of  a  Greek  bilhop,  and  was  made  a  royal  and 
free  town  in  1751. 

NEU'SCHLOSS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Saatz  :  fix  miles  eaft  of  Saatz. 

NEU'SCHLOSS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Leitmeritz  :  three  miles  fouth  of  Leypa. 

NEU'SCHLOSS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Konigingratz  :  nine  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Trautenau. 

NEU'SCHLOSS,  a  town  of  Silefia,  which  gives  name 
to  a  lordlhip  on  the  borders  of  Poland :  five  miles  eaft  of 
Militfch. 

NEUSE,  a  river  of  North  Carolina,  which  rifes  above 
Hilllborough,  and,  after  a  courfe  of  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  falls  into  Pamlico  Sound  in  lat.  34.  56.  N.  Ion. 
76.  50.  W.  feventy  miles  below  Newbern,  twelve  miles 
above  which  it  is  navigable  for  (hips. 

NEU'SIDL,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  a  lake  of  the  fame 
name :  fixteen  miles  north-weft  of  Altenburg,  and  twenty- 
four  fouth-weft  of  Freiburg. 

NEU'SIDL  SEE',  a  lake  of  Hungary,  thirteen  miles 
long  and  three  wide  :  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Vienna. 

NEU'SLING,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  margravate 
of  Anfpach  :  leven  miles  eaft  of  Weiffenburgh. 

NEU'SOL,  a  town  of  Hungary.  It  is  a  royal  free  town, 
and  the  beft  of  the  mine-towns,  fituated  on  the  river 
Gran.  It  is  built  much  in  the  Saxon  manner;  has  fix 
churches  and  a  fchool,  with  about  five  thoufand  inhabi¬ 
tants,  chiefly  Sclavonians  and  Germans.  It  is  noted  for 
its  weekly  market,  and  the  copper-ore  in  the  adjacent 
mountains.  The  fmelting-worksgive  the  airan unhealthy 
taint:  forty-eight  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Leopoldftadt, 
and  104  eaft  of  Vienna.  Lat.  48.  47.  N.  Ion.  19.  25.  E. 

NEU'SORG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bilhopric  of 
Bamberg ;  three  miies  eaft-north-eaft  of  Kupferberg. 

NEUSS, 


NEUSS,  a  town  in  the  late  French  department  of  the 
Roer,  in  the  diftridt  of  Creveldt :  containing  44.23  inha¬ 
bitants. 

NEU'STADT,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Weimar: 
ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Weimar. 

NEU'STADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  lordlhip  of 
Stuhlingen  :  fixteen  miles  north-north-weft  of  Stuhlin- 
gen;  and  fourteen  eaft-fouth-  eaft  of  Friburg. 

NEU'STADT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  belonging  to  the 
comte  of  Sternftein,  on  the  Nab:  forty-five  miles  north 
of  Bamberg,  and  forty-fix  eaft-north-eaft  of  Nuremberg. 

NEU'STADT,  a  town  of  the  archbifliopric  of  Salzburg : 
twelve  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Salzburg. 

NEU'STADT,  a  town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  circle  of  Sam- 
land,  in  the  Frifch  Nerung:  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Memel. 

NEU'STADT,  a  town  of  Auftria,  formerly  the  fee  of 
a  bilhop,  fupprefied  in  the  year  1784..  Here  is  a  manu- 
fadture  of  china,  and  a  military  fchool  :  ten  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Baden,  and  twenty  fouth  of  Vienna,  Lat. 
48. 18.  N.  Ion.  16.  13.  E. 

NEU'STADT,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Konigingratz  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Konigingratz. 
Tat.  50.  15.  N.  Ion.  15.  57.  E. 

NEU'STADT,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Olmutz  :  ten  miles  north  of  Olmutz. 

NEU'STADT,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Hefie : 
twelve  miles  eaft  of  Marpurg,  and  fifty-four  north-eaft  of 
Mentz. 

NEU'STADT,  a  town  in  the  late  French  department 
of  Mont  Tonnerre,  on  the  Hart-:  fourteen  miles  weft  of 
Spire,  and  thirty  eaft  of  Deux  Pouts.  Lat.  49.  20.  N.  Ion. 
.8,  10.  E. 

NEU'STADT,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Finland,  near  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  where  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded,  in  the  year  1 721,  between  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Ruftia  :  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Abo. 

NEU'STADT,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Wolfenbuttel :  twenty-four  miles- fouth-eaft  of 
Collar. 

NEU'STADT,  a  feaport  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein, 
with  a  fpacious  harbour,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Baltic.  The 
caftle  has  of  late  been  ufed  as  a  place  for  ftate-priloners. 
In  the  year  1293,  count  John  II.  confirmed  this  town  in 
the  enjoyments  of  the  Lubeck  rights.  This  town  was 
almoft  entirely  deftroyed  by  fire  on  the  28th  of  September, 
1817.  Very  large  magazines  of  corn  were  confumed.  It 
is  feventeen  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Lubeck.  Lat.  54. 
7.  N.  Ion.  10.  55.  E. 

NEU'STADT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube  : 
fixteen  miles  eaft  of  Ingoldftadt,  and  forty  north  of  Mu¬ 
nich.  Lat.  48.  44.  N.  Ion.  1 1 . 45.  E. 

NEU'STADT,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  comte  of 
Hohenftein  :  four  miles  north  of  Nordhaufen,  and  forty 
eaft  of  Gottingen.  Lat.  51.  35.  N.  Ion.  to.  56.  E. 

NEU'STADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  united  in  the  lord- 
fhip  with  Gimborn,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
on  which  formerly  flood  a  citadel.  Both  the  town  and 
citadel  were  begun  to  be  built  in  the  year  1 301,  and  finifhed 
in  1353.  The  magiftracy  of  this  town  is  changed  yearly. 
Formerly  it  enjoyed  a  good  trade,  particularly  in  iron ;  but 
at  prefentthe  burghers  fubfift  for  the  greateft  part  by  agri¬ 
culture  and  breeding  of  cattle.  In  the  year  1 595,  in  1717, 
and  in  1742,  Neuftadt  was  almoft  confumed  by  fire.  It 
-is  twenty-fix  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Bonn,  and  twenty- 
five  eaft  of  Cologne.  Lat.  50.  57.  N.  Ion.  7.  45.  E. 

NEU'STADT,  a  town  of  Wirtemburg :  twenty-two 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Stuttgart,  and  fix  north-eaft  of 
Heilbron.  Lat.  49.  18.  N.  Ion.  9.  20.  E. 

NEU'STADT.  See  Wilhemstal,  Nagybanja,  and 
Nystadt. 

NEU'STADT,  or  Pru'dnik,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  Oppeln.  Next  to  Oppeln,  this  is  the  beft 
town  in  the  whole  principality  :  fourteen  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Neifie,  and  twenty-five  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Oppeln. 
Lat.  50.  12.  N.  Ion.  17.  30.  E. 

Vcl.  XVI.  No.  1152. 


NEU'STADT,  or  Schelfe,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  principality  of  Schwerin  :  eighteen  miles  fouth  of 
Schwerin. 

NEU'STADT  am  AI'SCH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Culmbach,  on  the  Aifch  :  twenty-three 
miles  weft-north-weft  of  Nuremberg,  and  nineteen  north 
of  Anfpach. 

NEU'STADT  am  CUL'MEN,  or  AmRau'hen  Culmen, 
-or  “Neuftadt  between  the  Culmen,”  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  principality  of  Culmbach;  it  takes  its  name  from 
two  mountains,  between  which  it  is  fituated  :  twelve- 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bayreuth,  and  twelve  feuth-weft  of 
Wonfiedel. 

NEU'STADT  am  DOS'SE,  a  town  of  the  Middle  Mark 
of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Doffe,  celebrated  for  its  manu¬ 
facture  of  plate-glafs :  thirty-fix  miles  north- weft  of  Ber¬ 
lin.  Lat.  52.  52.  N.  Ion.  12.  30.  E. 

NEU'STADT  E'BERSWALDE,  a  town  of  the  Middle 
Mark  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Finow  canal,  which  forms  a 
communication  between  the  Havel  and  the  Oder  :  thirty- 
fix  miles  north-well  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  twenty- 
eight  north-eaft  of  Berlin.  Lat.  52.  54.  N.  Ion.  13.  50  E. 

NEU'STADT  an  der  HEY'DE,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  principality  of  Coburg :  fix  miles  north-eaft  of 
Coburg.  Lat.  50.  20.  N.  Ion.  10.  14.  E. 

NEU'STADT  pres  HO'HENSTEIN,  a  town  ofSaxony, 
in  the  margravate  of  Meifien  :  eleven  miles  north-north- 
eaft  of  Konigftein,  and  twenty  eaft  of  Drefden.  Lat.  51. 
4.  N.  Ion.  1  a.  16.  E. 

NEU'STADT  MA'HRISCH.  See  Uniczow. 

NEU'STADT  am  OR'LA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  and  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  circle  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  Orla.  The 
circle  is  bounded  by  the  territories  of  Erzgebirg,  Alten- 
burg,  Saalfeld,  and  Reufs  ;  and  includes  nine  towns,  and 
above  220  villages  ;  in  the  town  of  Neuftadt  is  a  citadel, 
two  churches,  with  a  court  of  judicature  for  the  circle, 
and  a  mine-office:  forty-four  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Leipfic,  and  eighty  wefl-fouth-weft  of  Drefden.  Lat.  50. 
39.  N.  Ion.  1 1.  48.  E. 

NEU'STADT  in  der  RO'SENAU,  a  town  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  in  the  county  of  Wertheim  :  eighteen  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Frankfort  011  the  Maine. 

NEU'STADT  am  RU'BENBERG,  a  town  of  Weft- 
phalia,  in  the  principality  of  Calenberg,  fituated  on  the 
Leina :  twelve  miles  weft-north- weft  of  Hanover.  Lat. 
52.  33.  N.  Ion.  9.  33.  E. 

NEU'STADT  am  SA'ALE,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of 
Wurzburg,  on  theSaal  :  thirteen  miles  north  of  Schwein- 
furt,  and  thirty-two  north-north-eaft  of  Wurzburg. 

NEU'STADT  pres  de  SCHNEE'BERG,  a  town  of 
Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erzgebirg :  feventeen  miles  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Chemnitz,  and  ten  fouth-eaft  of  Zwickau. 
Lat.  50.  30.  N.  Ion.  12.  35.  E. 

NEU'STADT  ober  WI'ESENTHAL,  a  town  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  in  the  circle  of  Erzgebirg,  on  the  borders  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  founded  in  1526:  eleven  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Sch.wartzenburg. 

NEU'STADTEIN'.  See  Rudolphswerth. 

NEU'STA.DTEL,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Glogau :  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Gro's  Glogau,  and  fixteen 
north-eaft  of  Sagan.  Lat.  51.  40.  N.  Ion.  15.  45. -E. 

NEU'STADTEL,  or  Neustadtl,  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Pilfen :  thirty-two  miles  weft  of  Pilfen. 
Lat.  49.  39.  N.  Ion.  12.  45.  E. 

NEU'STADTL,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Boleflaw:  fourteen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Krottau. 

NEU'STADTL,  or  No'we  Mes'tor,  a  town  of  Mo¬ 
ravia,  in  the  circle  of  Brunn  :  fix  miles  eaft  of  Saar. 

NEU'STAEDTER  TOEP'LITZ,  a  celebrated  warm 
bath,  in  the  duchy  of  Carniola :  fix  miles  from  Rudolfs- 
wertb. 

NEU'STATT,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Nafiau 
Dillenburg:  fix  miles  weft-l’outh-weft  of  Dillenburg. 

NEU'STIFFT,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol :  thirteen 
miies  fouth-well  of  Infpruck. 

9  G  NEU'TEICH, 
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NEU'TEICH,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  Pomerelia  :  fix  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Marienburg. 

NEU'TEICH,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Oels  :  two  miles  eaft  of  Militfch. 

NEU'TER,  adj.  [neuter,  Lat.  neutre,  Fr.]  Indifferent; 
not  engaged  on  either  fide. — The  general  divifion  of  the 
Britifh  nation  is  into  whigs  and  tories  ;  there  being  very 
few,  if  any,  who  ftand  neuter  in  the  difpute,  without 
ranging  themfelves  under  one  of  thefe  denominations. 
AddiJ'eu's  Freeholder. — [In  grammar.]  A  noun  that  im¬ 
plies  no  fex. — The  adjedtives  are  neuter,  and  animal  mult 
be  underltood  to  make  it  grammar.  Dryden — A  verb 
neuter  is  that  which  fignifies  neither  action  nor  paflion  ; 
but  fome  ftate  or  condition  of  being;  as ■  Jedeo,  I  fit. 
Clarke's  Latin  Grammar. 

NEU'TER,  /  One  indifferent  and  unengaged.— He  is 
an  odious  neuter,  a  lukewarm  Laodicean.  Bp.  Hall's  Select 
Thoughts.- — The  learned  heathens  may  be  looked  upon  as 
neuters  in  the  matter,  when  all  thefe  prophecies  were  new 
to  them,  and  their  education  had  left  the  interpretation 
of  them  indifferent.  Addifon  on  the  Chrijlian  Religion. 

NEU'TRAL,  adj.  [neutral,  French.]  Indifferent;  not 
adting;  not  engaged  on  either  fide. — He  no  fooner  heard 
that  king  Henry  was  fettled  by  his  vidtory,  but  forthwith 
he  lent  ambafladors  unto  him,  to  pray  that  he  would  Hand 
neutral.  Bacon's  Hen.  VII. 

Who  can  be  wife,  amaz’d,  temperate,  and  furious, 

Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment  ?  No  man.  Shahefp. 

Indifferent ;  neither  good  nor  bad  : 

Some  things  good,  and  fome  things  ill  do  feem, 

And  neutral  fome  in  her  fantaftick  eye.  Davies. 

Neither  acid  nor  alkaline. — Salts  wdiich  are  neither  acid 
nor  alkaline,  are  called  neutral.  Arbuthnot. 

Neutral  Salts,  among  chemifts,  fuch  as  do  not 
abound  with  an  excefs  of  acid  or  alkali.  See  Neutrali¬ 
zation.  Formerly  thofe  only  were  called  neutral  falts, 
which  were  compofed  of  acids  and  alkalies  united  toge¬ 
ther  to  the  point  of  faturation,  fo  that  they  had  no  acid 
nor  alkaline  property.  But  now  this  name  is  commonly 
extended  to  combinations  of  acids  with  all  fubftances, 
with  which  they  can  fo  unite,  that  they  lofe  entirely  or 
moftly  their  acid  qualities  ;  as,  for  inftance,  when  they  are 
united  with  earthly  or  metallic  fubftances. 

NEU'TRAL,/.  One  who  does  not  aft  nor  engage  on 
either  fide. — The  treacherous  who  have  milled  others, 
and  the  neutrals  and  the  falfe-hearted  friends  and  fol¬ 
lowers,  who  have  flatted  afide  like  a  broken  bow,  are  to 
be  noted.  Bacon. 

NEUTRALIST,/.  An  indifferent  or  carelefs  being; 
one  who  is  on  neither  fide.  Bullohar. 

NEUTRALITY,  /  [neutralise,  French.]  A  ftate  of 
indifference;  of  neither  friendfhip  nor  lioftility. — Men 
who  poffefs  a  ftate  of  neutrality  in  the  times  of  publick 
danger,  defert  the  intereft  of  their  fellow-fubjefls.  Addifon. 
The  king,  late  griefs  revolving  in  his  mind, 

.Thefe  reafons  for  neutrality  aflign’d.  Garth's  Ovid. 

A  ftate  between  good  and  evil : 

There  is  no  health  :  phyficians  fay,  that  we 
At  beft  enjoy  but  a  neutrality.  Donne. 

The  ftate  of  being  of  the  neuter  gender. — Jefus  anfwered, 
“  I  and  my  Father  are  one:”  where  the  plurality  of  the 
verb,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  noun,  with  the  diftinction 
of  their  perfons,  fpeak  a  perfect  identity  of  their  effence. 
Bear  Jon  on  the  Creed. 

To  NEUTRALIZE,  v.  a.  To  render  indifferent ;  to 
engage  on  neither  fide. —  [In  agriculture.]  To  make  neu¬ 
tral. — Thefe  [till  and  vitriolic  foils]  neceflarily  require 
the  calcareous  ingredient  to  neutralize  their  peccant  acid. 
Kimvan  on  Manures. 

NEUTRALIZATION^/  in  chemiftry,  theaft  of  com¬ 
bining  an  acid  with  an  alkali  in  fuch  proportion  that  the 
compound  may  not  exhibit  either  acid  or  alkaline  qua¬ 
lities,  and  is  in  what  is  called  a  neutral  ftate.  Under  the 
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fame  circumftances  the  acid  and  the  alkali  are  faid  to  be 
mutually  Jaturated ,  or  neutralized.  In  the  old  nomen¬ 
clature,  this  language  relative  to  falts  was  more  appro¬ 
priate  than  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  chemiftry.  Acids  ufed 
then  to  be  called  acid  falts,  and  the  alkalies  alkaline  falts; 
while  thofe  compounds  confiding  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali, 
where  neither  the  acid  nor  the  alkali  predominated,  were 
called,  for  the  fake  of  diitinflion,  neutral  Jdlts.  The  teft 
commonly  employed  for  afeertaining  the  ftate  of  neutrality 
is  a  vegetable  blue,  fuch  as  an  infufion  of  violets,  or  paper 
ftained  with  almoft  any  vegetable  blue.  If  the  colour  is 
not  changed,  the  compound  may  be  deemed  neutral.  If 
the  colour  be  changed  to  red,  the  acid  prevails;  but,  if  a 
green,  the  alkali  predominates. 

NEUTRALLY,  fff/u.  Indifferently;  on  neither  part. 

NEU'TRO-PAS'SIVE,  adj.  in  grammar,  belonging  to 
verbs  neuter,  which  have  their  preterperfedl  tenfes  formed 
of  a  paflive  participle.  AJh. 

NEU'VE  LI'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Eure  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Beaumont  le  Roger,  and 
fifteen  north-north-weft  of  Verneuil. 

NEU'VIC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Dordogne  :  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Perigueux. 

NEU'VIC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Correze  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Uffel,  and  twenty- two  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Tulle. 

NEU'VILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vienne:  feven  miles  north-north-weft  of  Poitiers,  and 
fix  fouth  of  Mirebeau. 

NEU'VILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Marne,  on  the  Marne :  feven  miles  eaft  of 
St.  Dizier. 

NEU'VILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Straits  of  Calais,  on  the  Canche,  oppofite  Montreuil. 

NEU'VILLE,  Bon'neville,  or  Neu'enstadt,  a  town, 
of  Swifterland  :  nine  miles  north-call  of  Neufchatel. 

NEU'VILLE,  a  town  of  Canada,  on  the  St.  Laurence: 
fourteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Quebec. 

NEU'VILLE  (Charles  Frey  de),  a  French  Jefuit,  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  admirable  talents  as  a  preacher,  was  de- 
feended  from  a  noble  family  in  Britany,  and  born  at 
Coutances  in  the  year  1693.  He  did  not  deliver  his  firft 
fermon  before  the  year  1736;  but  he  then  made  fuch  a 
powerful  impreflion  on  his  hearers,  by  the  excellence  of 
his  compofition  and  the  powers  of  his  eloquence,  that 
from  that  time  for  more  than  thirty  years,  his  appearance 
in  the  pulpit,  either  at  court  or  in  the  capital,  always 
afforded  the  higheft  fatisfablion  to  his  auditory.  After 
the  ruin  of  his  order  in  France,  he  retired  to  Compeigne, 
where  he  had  permiffion  to  refide,  notwithftanding  that 
he  had  not  complied  with  the  conditions  which  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Paris  exacted  from  the  Jefuits  who  were  de- 
firous  of  remaining  within  their  jurifdittion.  For  this 
indulgence  he  was  indebted  to  the  effe/t  produced  by  his 
fuperior  talents  and  eminent  virtues  on  illuftrious  females 
at  court,  who  obtained  the  confent  of  Louis  XV.  that  he 
fhould  live  unmoleiled  in  the  folitude  which  he  had  chofen . 
Into  this  retreat  he  was  followed  by  the  favours  of  the 
king  and  royal  family,  which  confoled  him  in  his  exile 
from  fociety,  and  mitigated  the  infirmities  of  advancing 
age.  The  principal  event  which  contributed  to  difturb 
his  tranquillity,  was  the  extinfiion  of  the  fociety  of 
Jefuits  by  the  brief  of  pope  Clement  XIV.  Ke  died  in 
1774,  when  he  was  in  the  eighty-  firft  year  of  his  age.  His 
Sermons  were  publifhed  at  Paris.,  in  1776,  in  B  vols,  iarno. 

Ourauthor  had  an  eider  brother,  called  Peter-Claude 
Frey  de  Neuville,  who  was  born  at  Grandviile  in  169?. 
He  alfo  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jefus,  and  was 
twice  called  upon  to  fill  the  poll  of  provincial.  After  the 
deftruftion  of  the  fociety  he  retired  to  Rennes,  where  he 
died  in  1773,  about  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Of  his  Sermons, 
which  are  1  els  brilliant  but  more  i’olid  than  thole  of  his 
younger  brother,  two  volumes  were  publifhed  at  Rouen, 
in  177 B,  1  z mo.  Nouv.  Dili.  lift. 

NEU'VILLE  aux  BOI'S,  a  town  of  France,  and  prin¬ 
cipal  place  of  a  diitrictj  in  the  department  of  the  Loiret ; 
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twelve  miles  north  of  Orleans,  and  ten  fouth-weft  of 
Pithiviers.  Lat.  48.  4.  N.  Ion.  a.  8.  E. 

NEU'VILLE  St.  COLOM'B,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire  :  fix  miles  north  of 
Lyons. 

NEU'VILLE  les  DA'MES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ain  :  nine  miles  well  of  Bourg  en 
B  re  fie. 

NEU'VILLE  au  PON'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Marne :  three  miles  north-well  of  St. 
Menehould. 

NEU'VILLE  le  ROI',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Oife  :  nine  miles  north-north-eaft  of 
Clermont. 

NEU'VILLE  sur  SEI'NE,  a  town  of  France  in  the 
department  of  the  Aube  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Bar  fur 
Seine,  and  twelve  call  of  Chaource. 

NEUVILLE'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Meurte  :  feven  miles  eall  of  Vezelize,  and  nine  fouth- 
weft  of  Luneville. 

NEUVILLE'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Rhine  :  five  miles  north  of  Saverne,  and  fifteen 
weft  of  Haguenau. 

NEU'VY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Nyevre  :  feven  miles  north  of  Cofne,  and  ten  fouth-weft 
of  St.  Fargeau. 

NEU'VY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Yonne:  three  miles  north-eaftof  St.  Florentin,  and  nine¬ 
teen  fouth-weft  of  Troyes. 

NEU'VY  sur  BARANJO'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Cher :  lixteen  miles  north-north-weft 
of  Bourges. 

NEU'VY  PAILLOU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Indre:  feven  miles  fouth-well  of  Ifloudun, 
and  feven  north-eaft  of  Chateauroux. 

NEU'VY  le  ROI',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Indre  and  Loire  :  thirteen  miles  north  of 
Tours. 

NEU'VY  St.  SEPUL'CHRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Indre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  La  Chatre:  nine  miles  weft  of  La  Chatre. 
The  place  contains  1672,  and  the  canton  9500,  inha¬ 
bitants. 

NEU'WALDE,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Neifie  :  feven  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Ziegenhals. 

NEU'WARP,  a  town  of  Anterior  Pomerania,  on  a  lake 
communicating  with  the  Frifche  Haff:  ten  miles  eaft  of 
Uckermur.de.  Lat.  53.48.  N.  Ion.  14.  15.  E. 

NEUWED'EL,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  New 
Mark,  on  the  Drage:  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Stargard. 
Lat.  53.  14.  N.  Ion.  15.  55.  E. 

NEU'WIED,  or  New  Wied,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  county  of  Wied  Runkel,  on  the  Rhine.  This  is  a 
neat  town  of  confiderable  commercial  importance,  and 
its  profperity  has  been  gradually  advancing  wdth  its  trade 
and  manufaftures :  four  miles  below  Coblentz.  Lat.  50. 
29.  N.  Ion.  7.  28.  E. 

NEW,  adj.  [ niuja ,  Goth,  neop,  Sax.  newyd,  Weld’.; 
nett,  Germ,  n exif,  Fr.]  Not  old  ;  frefh  ;  lately  produced, 
made,  or  had  ;  novel.  New  is  ufed  of  things,  and  young 
of  perfons. — Shoon  ful  moift  and  ncwe.  Chaucer's  C.  T.  Prol. 
What’s  the  neweft  grief  ? 

That  of  an  hour’s  age  doth  hifs  the  fpeaker; 

Each  minute  teems  a  new  one.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

Not  being  before. — Do  not  all  men  complain  how  little 
we  know,  and  how  much  is  Hill  unknown  ?  and  can  we 
ever  know  more,  unlefs  fomething  new  be  difcovered  ? 
'Burnet. — Modern  ;  of  the  prefent  tipe. — Whoever  con- 
verfes  much  among  old  books,  will  be  fomething  hard  to 
pleafe  among  new  Temple's  MiJ'cell. — Different  from  the 
former. — Steadfaftly  purpofing  to  lead  a  new  life.  Common 
Prayer. — Not  antiquated;  having  the  effect  of  novelty  : 
There  names  infcrib’d  unnumber’d  ages  pad, 

From  time’s  firft  birth,  with  time  itfelf  lhall  laft  ; 


Thefe  ever  new,  nor  fubjeft  to  decays, 

Spread  and  grow  brighter  with  the  length  of  days.  Pope. 

Not  habituated  ;  not  familiar. — Such  aflemblies,  though 
had  for  religion’s  fake,  may  ferve  the  turn  of  hereticks, 
and  fuch  as  privily  will  inftil  their  poifon  into  new  minds. 
Hooker. 

Twelve  mules,  a  ftrong  laborious  race, 

New  to  the  plough,  unpradtis’d  in  the  trace.  Pope. 

Renovated  ;  repaired,  fo  as  to  recover  the  firft  ftate. — Men,, 
after  long  emaciating  diets,  wax  plump,  fat,  and  almoft: 
new.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. — Frefh  after  any  thing: 

Nor  dare  we  trull  fo  foft  a  meflenger, 

New  from  her  ficknefs,  to  that  northern  air.  Dryden. 

Not  of  ancient  extraction. — -A  fuperior  capacity  for  bufi- 
nefs,  and  a  more  extenfive  knowledge,  are  Heps  by  which 
a  new  man  often  mounts  to  favour,  and  outfhines  the  reft 
of  his  contemporaries.  Addifon. 

To  NEW,  v.  a.  [neopian,  Saxon.]  To  make  new  ;  to 
renew'.  ObJ’o/ete. —  The  prefents  every  day  ben  newed. 
Coiner's  Conf.  Am. — And  many  a  maiden’s  forowe  for  to 
ncwe.  Chaucer's  Tr.  of’  Creff. 

NEW,  ado.  [chiefly  ufed  in  compofition  for  newly.] 
Lately;  recently. 

NEW  AB'BEY,  fituated  near  Kilcullen-bridge  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  and  province  of  Leinfter,  in  Ireland. 
It  was  founded  by  Rowland  Euftace,  of  a  great  and  an¬ 
cient  family  in  this  county ;  the  tower  is  ftill  Handing, 
and  fome  part  of  the  abbey;  the  ruins  of  the  reft  have 
contributed  to  build  feveral  dwellings  near  it.  In  the 
inlide  Rowland  Euftace  and  his  lady  lie  buried;  their 
figures,  clothed  in  armour,  are  to  be  feen  there.  Near 
this  is  a  handfome  feat  of  the  Carter  family,  on  the  op- 
polite  fide  of  the  river  Lifl’ey.  Ericy.  Brit. 

NEW'-ADOPTED,  adj.  Lately  adopted  :  * 

Will  you,  with  thofe  infirmities  fine  owns. 

Unfriended,  new-adopted  to  our  hate, 

Dow’r’d  with  our  curie,  and  ftranger’d  with  our  oath, 
Take  her  or  leave  her  ?  ShakeJ'peare's  K.  Lear. 

NEW  AL'BION.  See  California. 

NEW  ANDALU'SIA.  See  Andalusia,  vol.  i. 

NEW  AN'DOVER,  or  East  Andover,  a  town  of 
North  America,  in  York-county,  ftate  of  Maine  :  ninety 
miles  north-well  of  Portland. 

NEW  ANTICA'RIA,  a  toum  of  New  Spain:  thirty- 
four  leagues  northward  of  Acapulco. 

NEW  ANTIGUE'RA,  an  epifcopal  city  of  New  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Guaxaca,  eredled  into  a  bilhopric  by 
Paul  III.  in  1547.  Its  noble  cathedral  is  fupported  by 
marble  pillars. 

NEW  ASH'FORD.  See  Ashford,  vol.  ii. 

NEW  ATH'ENS.  See  Tioga  Point. 

NEW  BAN'K,  one  of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  :. 
fix  miles  fouth  of  Cape  Ballard. 

NEW  BIS'CAY.  See  Biscay,  vol.  iii., 
NEW'-BLOWN,  adj.  Lately  blown  : 

All  in  that  new-blown  age  which  does  infpire 
Warmth  in  themfelves,  in  their  beholders  fire.  Cowley. 

NEW'-BORN,  adj.  Newly  born  ;  lately  brought  forth. 

• — Ifweconlider  new-born  children,  we  lhall  have  little- 
reafon  to  think  that  they  bring  many  ideas  into  the  world 
with  them.  Locke. 

He  faw  heav’n  blofibm  with  a  new-born  light. 

On  which,  as  on  a  glorious  ftranger,  gaz’d. 

The  golden  eyes  of  night.  Crajhaw. 

NEW  BGS'TON,  a  townfliip  of  Hilllborough-county, 
New  Hampftiire  :  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  by  weft  from 
Amulkeag  falls,  fixty  weft  of  Portfmouth,  and  equally 
diftant  north- weft  from  Bofton. 

NEW  BRA'INTREE,  a  town  of  America,  in  the 
county  of  Worcefter,  between  Rutland  or  Oakham  on 
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the  eaft  and  Hardwick  on  the  weft :  twenty-one  miles 
north-weft  of  Worceftev.  It  has  875  inhabitants, 

NEW  BRID'GE,  a  village  in  Suffex,  north-eaft  of 
Petworth. 

NEW  BRIT'AIN.  See  Britain,  vol.  iii.  p.  417. 

NEW  BRUN'SWICK.  See  Brunswick,  vol. iii.  p.456. 
Since  that  article  was  printed,  fome  difputes  have  occurred 
between  the  Britilh  and  American  governments  on  the 
fubject  of  the  boundary -line  between  this  province  and 
the  diftridt  of  Maine.  On  the  21ft  of  September,  1814, 
the  Britifh  lieutenant-general  Sherbrook  iffued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  at  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  Hating  that  “  formal 
pofl’effion,  in  his  majefty’s  name,  has  been  taken  of  all  the 
eaftern  fide  of  the  Penobfcot-river,  and  all  the  country 
lying  between  that  river  and  the  boundary-line  of  New 
Brunfwick,  including  Long  Ifland,  and  all  the  other 
iilands  near  and  contiguous  to  the  ihores  thereof  5”  the 
chief  of  which  are  Fox,  Hart,  and  Deer,  iilands;  befides 
a  number  of  fmall  iilands,  rocks,  and  ledges.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  Penobfcot-river,  inftead  of  the  St.  Croix, 
now  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Englifti  and  the 
Americans  in  this  quarter. 

In  the  year  1770,  the  minifters  of  the  Dutch  church 
appropriated  a  fum  of  money  to  the  eftablilhment  of  a 
college  at  New  Brunfwick;  which,  as  it  has  always  been 
devoted  to  the  interefts  of  that  denomination,  was  lately 
conveited  into  a  purely  theological  feminary.  It  has  a 
board  of  twenty-nine  truftees,  a  prefident,  vice-prefident, 
and  one  profefior.  The  ftudents  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
the  children  of  Dutch  emigrants.  The  library  is  fmall, 
but  well  feledted  ;  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the  fchool 
is  under  very  good  regulation. 

NEW  BUCK'ENHAM.  See  BuckeNHam,  vol.  iii. 

NEW  BUIL'DING,  a  village  in  the  north  riding  of 
Yorklhire,  near  Burrowby,  in  the  road  from  Thirlk. 

MEW'-BUILT,  adj.  Lately  built;  recently  eredted: 

Our  houfe  has  fent  to-day 

T’  infure  our.  new-built  vefiel  call’d  a  play.  Dryden. 

MEW  CALEDO'NIA.  See  Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  61 3. 

NEW  CAN'TON,  a  fmall  poft-town  of  America,  lately 
eftablilhed,  in  Buckingham-county,  Virginia,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  James’s  River:  feventy  miles  above  Richmond. 

NEW  CAS'CO,  a  poft-town  of  America,  in  Cumber- 
land-county,  Maine:  613  miles  north-eaft  from  Wafii- 
ington. 

NEW  CHES'TER,  a  townlhip  of  America,  in  Grafton- 
county,  New  Hampfhire,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Pemigewaffet 
River,  incorporated  in  1778:  thirteen  miles  below  Ply¬ 
mouth. 

NEW-CHO'SEN,  adj.  Newly  chofen  ;  lately  chofen  : 
Let  this  be  nature’s  frailty,  or  her  fate, 

Or  Ifgrim’s  counfel,  her  new-cliojen  mate.  Dryden. 

NEW  (JERUSALEM)  CHURCH.  Under  the  article 
London,  vol.'xiii.  p.  570,  1.  we  have  given  the  leading 
tenets  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  the  founder  of  the  New 
jerufalem  Church.  From  that  article  it  will  be  colledted, 
that,  while  the  Jews  are  praying  for  the  firfc  coming  of 
the  Mefiiah,  which  the  Chriftians  aflirm  to  have  happened 
1800  years  ago,  and  while  the  Chriftians  are  praying  for 
his  fecond  coming,  the  Swedenborgians  affirm  this  to  have 
been  accompliftied  in  the  year  1757.  See  p.  571  of  that 
article. 

The  main  points  of  faith  in  this  church  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  I.  That  God  is  one,  in  whom  is  a  divine  tri¬ 
nity;  and  that  the  Lord  God  the  Saviour  Jelus  Chrift  is 
that  God.  II.  That  a  faving  faith  is  to  believe  on  Him. 
III.  That  eviis  ought  to  be  Ihunned,  becaufe  they  are  of 
the  devil  and  from  the  devil.  IV.  That  good  actions 
ought  to  be  done,  becaufe  they  are  of  God  aiffl  from  God. 
V.  And  that  they  lhould  he  done  by  man  as  ofhimfelf, 
neverrbelefs  under  this  belief,  that  they  are  froth  the  Lord 
operating  in  him  and  by  him.  The  two  firft  particulars 
have  relation  to  faith;  the  two  next  to  charity;  and  the 
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laft  refpedleth  the  conjunction  of  charity  and  faith,  and 
thereby  of  the  Lord  and  man.  Brief  Expofttion  of  the 
Doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  by  Swedenborg  ;  1769. 

As  the  works  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  are  very  volu¬ 
minous,  and  as  very  few  perfons  not  of  his  perfuafion  have 
patience  to  read  them,  we  ftiall  leledt  fome  of  the  molt 
curious  pafluges  which  relate  to  the  world  of  fpirits  and 
the  ftate  of  man  after  death,  from  his  Arcana  Ccelcftia,  in 
13  volumes  8vo. 

“  The  fpiritual  world,  or  world  of  fpirits,  (he  fays,) 
exifts  not  in  fpace  :  hence,  I  could  there  fee  Africans  and 
Indians  very  near  me,  though  fituuted  at  a  great  drftance  on 
earth ;  and  be  prefent  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  planets, 
not  oniy  in  our  fyftem,  but  in  other  worlds.  In  this  way 
I  have  converfed  with  apoftles,  departed  popes,  emperors, 
and  kings  ;  with  the  late  reformers  of  the  church,  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  Melandthon  ;  and  with  others  from  different 
countries.  After  death  a  man  is  fo  little  changed,  that 
hedoes  not  know  but  he  is  ftill  living  in  the  prefent  wmrld ; 
he  eats  and  drinks,  and  enjoys  conjugal  delight,  as  in  this 
world ;  and  lo  great  is  the  refemblance  between  the  two 
worlds,  that  in  the  fpiritual  world  there  are  cities  with 
palaces  and  houfes,  and  alfo  books  and  writings,  employ¬ 
ments  and  merchandile,  gold,  filver,  and  precious  ftones. 
But  all  thefe  objedts  are  in  an  infinitely-more  perfedt  ftate 
than  they  are  in  this  world. 

“  The  world  of  fpirits  is  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  but  a 
place  or  ftate  betwixt  both,  into  which  man  immediately 
enters  after  death;  and,  after  flaying  there  a  certain  time, 
longer  or  fhorter  according  to  what  his  paft  life  had  been 
in  this  world,  he  is  either  received  up  into  heaven,  orcaft 
down  into  hell.  It  muft  be  noted  here,  that  this  inter¬ 
mediate  ftate  has  nothing  in  it  of  the  probationary  kind; 
for  that  is  all  over  with  the  life  of  this  world  ;  but  is  a  ftate 
of  a  feparation,  or  reducing  every  one  to  his  own  proper 
prevailing  principle,  and  as  fuch  finally  preparatory  for  an 
eternal  happinels  or  mifery. 

“  As  the  world  of  fpirits  is  a  middle  ftate  with  man, 
between  heaven  and  hell,  fo  it  is  alfo  a  middle  place, 
having  the  hells  underneath  and  the  heavens  above.  All 
the  hells  are  firut  next  to  that  world,  except  that  fome 
holes  or  clefts,  like  thole  in  rocks  or  caverns,  are  left 
open;  and  thefe  fo  guarded,  that  none  can  pafs  through 
them  but  by  permifiion,  which  is  granted  on  particular 
occaiions.  Heaven  likewife  appears  as  fenced  all  round, 
fo  that  there  is  no  palling  to  any  of  the  heavenly  focieties, 
but  by  a  narrow  way,  which  is  likewife  guarded.  Thefe 
outlets  and  inlets  are  what  in  Scripture  are  called  the 
doors  and  gates  of  heaven  and  hell. 

“  The  world  of  fpirits  appears  like  a  valley,  between 
mountains  and  rocks,  here  and  there  finking  and  riling. 
The  doors  and  gates  opening  to  the  heavenly  focieties  are 
only  feen  by  thole  who  are  in  their  preparation  for  heaven ; 
nor  are  they  to  be  found  by  any  others.  To  every  fociety 
in  heaven  there  is  an  entrance  from  the  world  of  fpirits, 
after  palling  which  there  is  a  way,  which  as  it  rifes  branches 
into  feverai  others  :  nor  are  the  doors  and  gates  of  the  hells 
vifible  to  any  but  thole  that  are  going  to  enter  therein, 
to  whom  they  are  then  opened  ;  at  which  time  thefe  appear 
like  as  it  were  dark  and  looty  caverns,  leading  obliquely 
down  to  the  infernal  alryfs,  where  there  are  alfo  more 
gates.  Through  thole  dark  and  difmal  caverns,  exhale 
certain  foetid  vapours,  which  are  moft  offenfive  to  the 
good  fpirits ;  but  which  the  evil  ones  are  greedily  fond  of ; 
for,  as  were  the  evils  which  any  one  took  moft  delight  in 
when  in  this  world,  fuch  is  the Itink  correfponding  thereto 
which  molt  pleafes  him  in  the  other;  in  which  they  may¬ 
be  aptly  compared  to  thofe  birds  or  beads  of  prey,  as 
ravens,  wolves,  and  fwine,  which  are  attracted  by  the  rank 
effluvia  emitted,  from  carrion  and  putrid  carcaffes. 

“  When  the  body  of  a  man  is  no  longer  able  to  perform 
its  natural  fundlions  correlbonding  to  the'  thoughts  and 
affections  of  his  jpirit,  and  which  are  derived  to  him  from 
the  fpiritual  world,  then  he  is  laid- to  die;  which  comes 
to  pals  when  the  lungs  and  the  heart  ceafe  their  relpira- 
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tory  and  contractile  motions;  not  that  man  then  fuffers 
extinction  of  life,  but  only  is  feparated  from  that  cor¬ 
poreal  part  of  his  composition  which  ferved  him  for 
an  inltrument  of  ufefulnefs  in  this  world;  but  he  dill 
continues  a  living  man,  and  that  in  a  proper  and  literal 
fenfe  of  the  expreflion,  inafmuch  as  man  receives  his  de¬ 
nomination,  not  from  his  body,  but  from  his  fpirit,  fince 
it  is  the  latter  that  thinks  in  him,  and  that  thought  with 
affe&ion  efl’entially  conftitute  the  man  ;  fo  that,  when  any 
man  is  faid  to  die,  it  means  no  more  than  that  he  palfes 
from  one  world  into  another;  and  hence  it  is, •  that  by 
death  in  the  Scripture,  according  to  the  internal  fenfe  of 
the  word,  is  fignified  refurrection,  and  continuation  of 
life. 

“  The  fpirit  of  a  man  remains  fome  little  time  in  the 
body  after  all  figns  of  life  drfappear,  but  not  longer  than 
till  a  total  ceffation  of  all  power  in  the  heart  enfues,  which 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  he  dies  of, 
tor  the  motion  of  the  heart  continues  long  after  in  fome, 
but  not  fo  in  others;  but,  as  foon  as  the  total  ceffation  of 
it  happens,  the  refufcitation  of  man  commences,  and  this 
by  the  foie  power  of  the  Lord.  By  refufcitation  here  is 
meant  the  liberation  of  the  fpirit  of  a  man  from  his  body, 
and  the  introduction  of  it  into  the  world  of  fpirits,  and 
commonly  called  refurreCtion.  That  the  fpirit  of  a  man 
is  not  feparated  from  his  body  before  all  motion  and  power 
in  the  heart  entirely  ceafes,  is  becaufe  the  heart  corref- 
ponds  to  the  affeCtion  of  love,  which  is  the  very  life  of 
man,  for  it  is  from  love  ,that  every  one  derives  his  vital 
heat ;  therefore,  fo  long  as  this  conjunction  lalts,  fo  long 
the  correfpondence  continues  ;  and  it  is  from  correfpon- 
dency  that  the  fpirit  actuates  and  communicates  life  to 
to  the  body. 

“  That  the  form  of  the  fpirit  of  a  man  is  a  human  form, 
or,  in  other  w'ords,  that  the  fpirit  is  the  true-formed  man, 
may  be  evinced  from  many  arguments ;  particularly  from 
thefe,  viz.  That  every  angel  is  in  a  perfect  human  form; 
that  every  man  is  a  fpirit  as  to  his  inner  man  ;  and  that 
angels  in  heaven  are  from  ^he  human  race.  This  alfo 
more  evidently  appears  from  man’s  being  denominated  man 
from  his  fpirit,  and  not  from  his  body,  and  becaufe  the 
corporeal  form  is  an  adjunct  to  the  fpirit  after  its  form, 
and  not  contrariwife,  the  former  being  but  the  clothing 
of  the  latter.  Moreover,  the  fpirit  is  the  foie  moving 
pow'er  in  man,  aCting  upon  and  actuating  every  the  molt 
minute  part  of  the  body;  infomuch  that,  when  any  part 
no  longer  derives  vital  influence  therefrom,  it  prefently 
dies.  Now,  the  ruling  powers,  which  govern  the  body  as 
their  fubjeCl,  are  the  thought  and  the  will;  but  thefe  are 
from  the  fpirit  only,  nay,  conftitute  its  very  eflence.  The 
reafon  why  we  do  not  fee  any  feparate  fpirit,  nor  yet  that 
of  another  man  whilft  in  his  body,  in  its  human  form, 
with  our  prefent  organs  of  fight,  is  becaufe  thefe  organs 
of  vifion  are  material,  and  therefore  only  capable  of  dis¬ 
cerning  objeCts  of  a  material  nature,  whereas  fpiritual 
things  mull;  be  feen  by  a  fpiritual  eye  ;  but,  when  the 
corporeal  fight  is  extinguilhed  by  the  death  of  the  body, 
and  the  Spirit’s  eye  is  opened,  then  fpirits  appear  to  one 
another  in  their  human  form,  not  only  in  the  fpiritual 
world,  but  they  alfo  fee  the  fpirits  of  thofe  who  yet  live 
here  in  the  body.  It  is  to  be  noted  here,  that,  when 
fpirits  are  feen  by  any  one  in  the  body,  they  are  not  feen 
with  the  corporeal  organs  of  vifion,  but  by  the  fpirit  of 
the  beholder  abftraCtedly  from  the  body;  though  the  ap¬ 
pearance  is  exactly  the  lame  in  both  cafes,  as  implied  in 
thofe  words  of  the  apoftle,  where,  fpeaking  of  his  vifions, 
he  fays,  Whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body ,  I  cannot 
tell.  i  Cor.  xii. 

“  When  the  fpirit  of  a  man  firft  enters  into  the  world 
of  fpirits,  which  is  foon  after  his  refufcitation,  (of  which 
mention  has  been  made  before,)  he  as  yet  retains  the 
fame  face  and  voice  that  he  had  in  this  world,  as  being 
hitherto  in  his  exterior  ftate,  that  of  his  interior  being 
yet  unmanifefted  ;  and  this  is  his  firft  ftate  after  death  : 
but,  fome  time  after,  his-  face. becomes  entirely  changed, 
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fo  as  to  correfnond  with  the  particular  affeCtion  or  love 
that  pollelfed  his  fpirit  when  in  the  body  ;  for  the  face  of 
d  man’s  fpirit  differs  greatly  from  that  of  his  body,  the 
latter  being  derived  from  his  parents,  but  the  former  a 
correfpondent  to  his  predominant  affeCtion,  of  which  it 
is  the  fignatur®.  or  image,  and  which  becomes  appro¬ 
priated  to  man  in  the  other  world,  upon  the  manifeftation 
of  his  interior  ftate;  for  the  fpirit  of  a  man,  rightly  con- 
fidered,  is  the  fame  with  his  predominant  affection  or  love, 
and  his  face  is  the  external  form  of  it.  This,  change  re- 
fpeCting  faces,  in  thofe  who  pads  from  hence  into  the. 
other  world,  is  founded  on  this  law,  that  no  diffimulation 
or  counterfeiting  is-there  allowed,  but  all  muft  appear  to 
be  what  they  really  are,  and  confequently  exprefs  their 
thoughts  in  their  words,  and  their  afteCtions  and  defires 
in  their  looks  and  aCtions,  fo  that  the  faces  of  all  there 
reprefent  their  minds  refpeCtively.  Hence  it  is,  that, 
though  all  who  knew  one  another  in  this  world  are  alike 
mutually  acquainted  in  the  world  of  fpirits,  yet  it  is 
otherwife  in  heaven  and  hell. 

“  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  human  form  of  every 
man  after  death  is  beautiful  in  proportion  to  the  love  he 
had  for  divine  truths,  and  a  life  according  to  the  fame, 
for  by  this  ltandard  things  within  receive  their  outward 
manifeftation  and  form  ;  fo  that,  the  deeper  grounded  the 
affeCtion  for  w'hat  is  good,  the  more  conformable  it  is  to 
the  divine  order  in  heaven,  and  confequently  the  more 
beauty  the  face  derives  from  its  influx.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  angels  of  the  third  or  inmoft  heaven,  whofe  love  is  of 
the  third  or  higheft  degree,  are  the  moft  beautiful  of  all 
the  angels ;  whereas  they  whofe  love  for  divine  things 
had  been  in  a  lower  degree,  or  more  external  than  that  of 
the  celeftial  or  higheft  angels,  poffefs  an  inferior  degree 
of  beauty  ;  and  the  tranflucent  luftre  in  their  faces,  as 
proceeding  from  a  fmaller  degree  of  divine  virtue  within 
them,  is  comparatively  dim ;  for,  as  all  perfection  rifes  in 
degrees  from  the  inward  to  the  inmoft,  fo  the  external 
beauty,  to  which  it  gives  life  and  vigour,  has  its  de¬ 
grees  in  the  fame  proportion. 

“  When  a  man  paffes  from  this  natural  world  into  the 
fpiritual,  which  is  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  takes  with 
him  all  that  belonged  to  him  as  man,  and  pofleffes  every 
fenfe,  both  external  and  internal,  that  he  poflefled  before. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  all  in  heaven  have  their  fight,  their1 
hearing,  and  all  their  fenfes,  in  far  greater  perfection  than 
when  in  this  world,  and  alio  their  minds  more  abundantly 
replete  with  wifdom  :  for  they  fee  by  the  light  of  heaven, 
which  greatly  exceeds  that  of  this  world,  and  they  hear 
through  the  medium  of  a  fpiritual  atmolphere,  to  which 
that  of  our  earth  is  not  comparable.  The  comparative 
difference  between  thefe  two  lenfes  there  and  here,  is  as 
that  of  a  bright  Iky  to  a  thick  fog,  or  as  the  luftre  of  the 
meridian  fun  to  the  dulk  of  the  evening.  Now  the  light 
of  heaven,  which  is  the  divine  truth,  makes  manifeft  the 
minuted:  things  to  the  perception  of  angels  ;  and,  as  their 
external  correlponds  to  their  internal  or  intellectual  fight, 
lb  by  mutual  influx  they  co-operate  in  forming  the  high 
perfection  of  angelical  perfpicuity. 

“  There  are  three  ftates  which  man  goes  through  after 
death,  before  he  enters  into  heaven  or  hell ;  the  firft  re- 
fpeCts  his  exterior  part;  the  fecond  his  interior;  and  the 
third  is  his  ftate  of  final  preparation.  Thefe  ftates  man 
pafles  through  in  the  world  of  fpirits;  however,  there  are 
exceptions,  as  fome  are  immediately  after  death  taken  up 
into  heaven,  or  call  into  hell.  Of  the  former  clafs  are 
they  who  are  regenerated,  and  fo  prepared  for  heaven  in 
this  world,  and  that  in  fo  high  a  degree  as  to  need  only 
the  putting  oft’  all  their  natural  impurities,  in  order  to  be 
carried  by  the  angels  into  heaven.  On  the  other  hand, 
fuch  as  have  been  internally  evil,  under  the  mafk  of  ex- 
ternally-apparent  goodnefs,  and  fo  have  filled  up  the 
meafure  of  their  iniquities  by  hypocrily  and  deceit,  ufing 
the  cloak  of  goodnefs  as  a  means  whereby  to.  deceive 
others  ;  thefe  are  immediately  call  .into  hell.  There  are 
alfo  iome  who  are  committed  to  caverns,  immediately 
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after  their  deceafe,  and  fo  feparated  from  others  in  the 
world  of  fpirits,  but  afterwards  releafed,  and  remanded 
thither  by  turns;  fuch  are  they  who,  under  civil  pretexts, 
deal  fraudulently  with  their  neighbours ;  but  the  fore- 
mentioned  are  very  few  compared  to  the  many  claffes  of 
thofe  who  are  detained  in  the  world  of  fpirits,  in  order  to 
their  preparation  for  heaven  or  hell,  according  to  the 
eftablifhed  order  of  divine  economy. 

“  As  to  the  firft  ftate  before  mentioned,  or  that  which 
refpedts  the  exterior,  this  man  enters  upon  immediately 
after  death.  Now,  as  the  life  of  men  newly  become 
fpirits  is  fo  like  to  their  natural  life  in  this  world,  and 
as  they  are  at  firft  ftrangers  to  their  new  ftate,  with¬ 
out  knowing  any  thing  more  of  heaven  and  hell  than 
what  they  have  learned  from  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and 
their  preachers ;  therefore,  after  wondering  for  fome  time 
at  their  being  clothed  with  a  body,  and  poffeffing  every 
fenfe  as  in  this  world,  and  alfo  at  their  feeing  things 
under  the  like  appearance  as  before,  they  find  themfelves 
urged  by  a  defire  of  knowing  what  and  where  heaven  and 
hell  are  ;  upon  which  they  are  inftrudted  by  their  friends 
in  things  relating  to  eternal  life,  and  are  conduced  to 
various  places,  and  different  focieties,  and  fome  into 
cities,  gardens,  and  beautiful  plantations,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  fee  magnificent  buildings,  as  fuch  external 
objects  fuit  with  the  prefent  external  ftate  of  their  minds. 
Then  they  are  led  to  infpedt  thofe  interior  fentiments  and 
ideas,  which  they  had  in  this  life  concerning  the  ftate  of 
fouls  after  death,  and,  concerning  heaven  and  hell,  not 
without  indignation  to  think  of  their  own  paft  ignorance, 
and  alfo  that  of  the  church,  in  relation  to  thefe  important 
fubjedts.  Almoft  all  in  the  world  of  fpirits  are  defirous 
to  know'  whether  they  fhall  go  to  heaven  or  not,  and  the 
greater  part  judge  in  favour  of  themfelves  as  to  this  par¬ 
ticular,  efpecially  fuch  as  had  lived  by  the  external  rules 
of  morality  and  civil  obligation  here;  not  confidering 
that  both  good  and  bad  do  the  fame  to  outward  appear¬ 
ance,  as  alfo  do  many  good  offices  to  others,  and  in  like 
manner  go  to  church,  hear  fermons,  and  bear  a  part  in 
the  public  worfhip  ;  not  reflecting  that  thefe  external 
adts,  and  this  outward  form  of  worfhip,  avail  nothing  in 
themfelves,  confidered  feparately  from  the  difpofition  and 
principle  of  the  worfhipper,  and  that  it  is  the  interior  or 
inner  man  that  ftamps  the  charadter  and  value  upon  the 
outward  work  and  form  ;  but  fcarcely  one  in  a  thoufand 
knows  what  is  meant  by  the  interior,  and,  even  after 
being  taught  it,  place  all  in  the  words  and  bodily  fervice ; 
and  fuch  are  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  at  this  day  pafs 
from  the  Chriftian  world  into  the  other. 

“  After  that  man,  now  become  a  fpirit,  has  gone  through 
his  firft  ftate,  which  is  that  of  his  exterior  thoughts  and 
will,  he  then  paffes  into  his  fecond  or  interior  Jiate ;  and 
this  he  enters  upon  infenfibly,  which  refembles  that  of  a 
man  in  this  world,  who,  finding  himfelf  at  liberty  from 
every  reftraint  and  diflipation,  recolledts  himfelf,  and 
enters  into  the  moft  fecret  recefies  of  his  foul.  Now  in 
this  ftate  of  introverfion,  when  he  thinks  freely  from  his 
inmoft  difpofition  and  affedtions,  he  is  properly  himfelf, 
or  in  his  true  life.  All  without  exception  enter  into  this 
ftate  in  the  other  world,  as  proper  to  fpirits ;  for  the  former 
is  affumed  and  pradtifed  in  accommodation  to  fociety  and 
tranfadlions  in  this  world ;  and  therefore,  though  it  re¬ 
mains  with  man  for  fome  time  after  death,  yet  it  is  not 
long  continued  in,  as  not  being  fuitable  to  the  nature  of 
a  fpirit,  for  the  following  reafons  :  Firft,  becaufe  a  fpirit 
thinks  and  fpeaks  from  the  governing  principle  of  life 
without  difguife ;  nay,  the  fame  is  the  cafe  of  man  in  this 
world,  when  he  enters  into  his  inmoft  felf,  and  takes  an 
intuitive  view  of  his  inward  man,  in  which  kind  of  furvey 
he  fees  more  in  a  minute  than  he  could  utter  in  an  hour. 
Secondly,  becaufe,  in  his  converfation  and  dealings  in  this 
world,  he  fpeaks  and  adt s  under  the  reftraint  of  thofe  rules 
which  fociety  has  eftablifhed  for  the  maintenance  of 
civility  and  decorum.  Thirdly,  becaufe  man,  when  he 
enters  into  the  interior  recefies  of  his  fpirit,  exerciles  rule 
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over  his  outward  economy,  prefcribinglaws  thereto,  how 
to  fpeak  and  adt  in  order  to  conciliate  the  good  will  and 
favour  of  others,  and  that  by  a  conftrained  external  be¬ 
haviour.  Thefe  confiderations  may  ferve  to  fhow,  that 
this  interior  ftate  of  liberty  is  not  only  the  proper  ftate  of 
the  fpirit  of  a  man  after  death,  but  even  in  this  life. 
When  a  fpirit  has  paffed  into  this  fecond  or  interior  ftate, 
it  then  appears  outwardly  what  manner  of  man  he  had 
been  in  this  world,  as  he  now  adls  from  his  proper  felf ;  thus, 
if  he  had  been  a  wife  and  good  man  before,  he  now  mani- 
fefts  ftill  higher  degrees  of  rationality  and  wifdom  in  his 
words  and  adlions,  as  being  freed  from  thofe  corporeal 
and  earthly  embarrafl’mehts  which  had  fettered  and  ob- 
feured  the  inward  operations  of  his  mind:  whereas  the 
bad  man  evinces  greater  foil)'  than  before  ;  for,  whilft  in, 
this  world,  he  faihioned  his  external  behaviour  by  the 
rules  of  prudence,  in  order  to  five  appearances  ;  but,  not 
being  under  the  like  reftraints  now,  he  gives  full  fcope 
to  his  infanity. 

“  The  third  ftate  of  man,  or  of  his  fpirit,  after  death, 
is  the  ftate  of  infraction,  which  is  appointed  for  thofe  that 
go  to  heaven,  and  become  angels ;  but  not  for  thofe  that 
go  to  hell,  as  fuch  are  not  in  a  capacity  of  inftrudtion, 
and  therefore  their  fecond  ftate  is  their  laft,  and  anlwers 
to  the  third  in  others,  as  it  terminates  in  their  total  change 
into  that  prevailing  love  which  conftitutes  their  proper 
principle,  and  confequently  into  a  conformity  to  that 
infernal  fociety  with  which  they  have  fellowfhip.  When 
this  is  accompliflied,  their  will  and  thoughts  flow  fpon- 
taneoufly  from  their  predominant  love,  which,  being  in¬ 
fernal,  they  can  only  choofe  the  evil  and  falfe,  and  rejedt 
all  that  apparent  good  and  truth  which  before  they  had 
adopted,  folely  as  means  fubfervient  to  the  gratification, 
of  their  ruling  paflion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  good 
fpirits  are  introduced  from  their  fecond  into  their  third 
ftate,  which  is  that  of  preparation  for  heaven  by  the  means 
of  inftrudtion  ;  for  none  can  be  qualified  for  heaven  but 
through  the  knowledge  of  fpiritual  good  and  truth,  and 
their  oppofites,  evil  and  falfehood,  which  can  only  come 
from  previous  inftrudtion.  As  to  good  and  truth  in  a 
civil  and  moral  fenfe,  commonly  called  juftice  and  fincerity, 
thefe  may  be  learned  from  the  laws  of  nations,  and  from 
converfation  in  virtuous  company ;  but  fpiritual  good  and 
truth,  as  ingrafted  principles  in  the  heart,  are  only  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  teachings  of  a  divine  light :  for,  though  they 
are  literally  fet  forth  in  the  Scripture,  and  the  dodtrines 
of  the  Chriftian  churches  founded  thereon,  yet  they  only 
gain  the  efficacy  of  a  vital  principle  from  a  celeftial  in¬ 
fluence  manifelling  itfelf  in  a  confcientious  obedience  to 
the  divine  laws,  as  promulgated  in  the  written  word,  and 
that  in  refpedt  to  the  divine  authority  of  them,  and  not 
from  felfifh  and  worldly  motives;  then  a  man  is  in  the 
heavenly  life,  or  in  heaven,  even  whilft  in  this  world. 

“  The  way  of  conveying  inftrudtion  in  the  other  world 
differs  from  that  on  earth,  inafmuch  as  truths  there  are 
committed  not  to  the  memory,  but  to  the  life ;  for  the 
memory  of  fpirits  is  in  their  life’s  principle,  and  they 
receive  and  imbibe  only  what  is  conformable  thereto,  for 
fpirits  are  fo  many  human  forms  of  their  own  affedfions. 
As  the  nature  of  fpirits  is  fuch,  therefore  they  are  con¬ 
tinually  infpired  with  an  affedtion  for  truth  for  the  ufes 
of  life;  for  the  Lord  has  fo  ordered  it,  that  every  one 
fhould  love  the  ufes  that  accord  with  their  particular 
gifts  and  qualities;  which  love  is  likewife  heightened  by 
the  hope  of  their  becoming  angels ;  for  in  heaven  all  par¬ 
ticular  and  Angular  ufes  have  relation  to  the  general  ufe 
or  good  of  the  Lord’s  kingdom,  and  may  be  confidered  as 
fo  many  parts  of  one  whole,  fo  that  the  truths  which  they 
learn  are  both  truths  and  the  ufes  of  truths  conjundtly : 
thus  the  angelical  fpirits  are  prepared  for  heaven.  The 
affedtion  or  love  of  truth  for  the  purpofes  of  ufe  is  in- 
finuated  into  them  many  ways  not  known  in  this  world, 
more  particularly  by  various  reprefentations  of  ufe  under 
fuch  delightful  forms  as  aftedt  both  their  minds  and  fenles 
with  unipeakable  pleafure j  fo  that,  when  any  fpirit  is 
3  joined 
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joined  to  the  fociety  for  which  he  was  prepared,  he  then 
enjoys  life  maft  when  he  is  in  the  exercife  of  its  proper 
ufes.  Hence  it  may  appear,  that  not  the  ideal  knowledge 
of  truths,  as  things  without  us,  but  an  implantation  of 
them  in  the  affedlions  and  life  for  the  purpofe  of  ufes,  is 
that  which  qualifies  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

“  After  that  the  angels  are  duly  prepared  for  heaven  in 
the  manner  defcribed,  which  comes  to  pafs  in  a  fhort  time, 
as  fpiritual  minds  are  of  quick  comprehenfion,  they  are 
then  clothed  in  angelical  garments,  which,  for  the  moft 
part,  are  white,  as  of  fine  linen,  and  conduced  to  the  way 
which  leads  up  to  heaven,  and  delivered  to  the  guardian- 
angels  there :  after  which  they  are  received  by  other 
angels,  and  introduced  to  different  focieties,  where  they 
partake  of  various  delights:  after  this  every  one  is  led  by 
the  Lord’s  guidance  to  his  particular  proper  fociety,  and 
this  by  various  ways,  fometimes  direfii,  fometimes  other- 
wife,  not  known  to  any  of  the  angels,  but  to  the  Lord 
only.  Laftly,  when  they  are  come  to  their  own  fociety, 
their  inmoft  thoughts  and  affections  open  and  expand 
themfelves  ;  which  meeting  with  the  like  returns  of  cor¬ 
dial  fympathy  from  their  fellow-angels,  they  are  immedi¬ 
ately  known,  and  received  by  them  with  a  joyful  welcome.” 

Thus  much  of  the  world  of  fpirits,  and  of  the  three 
ftates  of  preparation  for  final  deftination. 

“  The  heavens,  in  the  general,  are  diftinguifhed  into  two 
kingdoms;  the  one  of  which  is  called  the  celeftial,  the 
other  the  fpiritual,  kingdom.  The  hells  likewife  are  dif¬ 
tinguifhed  into  two  kingdoms  ;  the  one  of  which  is  oppo- 
fite  to  theceleftial,  the  otherto  the  fpiritual.  That  which 
is  oppofite  to  the  celeftial  is  in  the  weft,  and  they  who  be¬ 
long  to  it  are  called  genii;  and  that  which  is  oppofite  to 
the  fpiritual  kingdom  is  in  the  north  and  fouth,  and  they 
who  belong  to  it  are  called  evil  fpirits.  All  in  the  celeftial 
kingdom  excel  in  love  to  the  Lord  ;  and  all  that  are  in  the 
hells  oppofite  to  that  kingdom  are  under  the  prevailing 
power  of  felf-love.  All  that  belong  to  the  fpiritual  king¬ 
dom  are  diftinguifhed  in  excellence  by  love  to  their  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  all  that  are  in  the  hells  oppofite  to  this  kingdom 
are  flaves  to  the  love  of  the  world ;  fo  that  love  to  the 
Lord  and  the  love  of  felf  are  in  the  fame  diametrical  op- 
pofition  to  each  other  as  the  love  of  our  neighbour  and 
the  love  of  the  world.  Effectual  provifion  is  made  by  the 
Lord,  that  no  power  of  evil,  from  the  hells  that  are  in 
oppofition  to  the  celeftial  kingdom,  may  reach  the  fubjeCts 
of  the  fpiritual  kingdom,  as  the  confequence  in  that  cafe 
would  be  the  fubverfion  of  the  latter.  Thus  does  the 
Lord  keep  the  balance  betwixt  good  and  evil  in  his  own 
hand  for  the  prefervation  of  his  kingdoms. 

“  What  has  been  delivered  concerning  heaven,  the 
world  of  fpirits,  and  hell,  will  appear  obfeure  to  thofe 
who  have  no  relifh  for  fpiritual  truths,  but  clear  to  fuch 
as  take  delight  therein,  more  efpecially  to  all  who  are 
in  the  love  of  truth  for  its  own  fake.  What  we  love,  we 
readily  receive  and  underftand ;  and,  where  truth  is  the 
objeCt  of  our  alfeCtions,  it  recommends  itfelf  to  the  mind 
by  the  evidence  it  brings  with  it ;  for  truth  is  the  light, 
by  which  all  things  are  known  and  diftinguifhed.”  Thofe 
who  wifli  to  fearch  deeper  into  this  abftrufe  fubjeCt,  and 
yet  have  not  the  means  of  confulting  the  baron’s  large 
work,  will  find  confiderable  extracts  tranflated  in  Sibly's 
AJirology,  4to.  12th  edit.  Lond.  1817. 

NEW-CLO'SING,  adj.  Lately  clofing;  newly  healing: 
As  new-born  Pallas  did  the  gods  furprife, 

When,  fpringing  forth  from  Joves’  new-clofing  wound, 
She  ltruck  her  warlike  fpear  into  the  ground.  Dry  den . 

N EW'- COME,  adj.  Lately  arrived  : 

Often  bounding  on  the  bruifed  grafs, 

As  for  great  joyance  of  his  new  come  gueft.  Spenfer. 

NEW-COM'ER,  f  One  newly  come  to  any  place  : 
Some  tree,  whole  broad  finooth  leaves,  together  fow’d. 
And  girded  on  our  loins,  may  cover  round 
Thofe  middle  parts  ;  that  this  new-comer,  Shame, 

There  fit  not,  and  reproach  us  as  unclean.  Milton. 
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NEW  CORDU'BA,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Tucu- 
man,  in  South  America. 

NEW'-CREATED,  adj.  Juft  created  ;  lately  formed  ; 
The  new-created  world,  which  fame  in  heav’n 
Had  long  foretold.  Milton  s  Par.  Ivjl. 

NEW  CREE'K,  a  river  of  North  Carolina,  which  runs 
into  the  fea  in  lat.  34..  47.  N.  Ion.  76.  52.  W. 

NEW'-DELIVERED,  adj.  Lately  brought  to-bed  s 
And  I,  a  gafping  new-deliver'd  mother, 

Have  woe  to  woe,  forrow  to  forrow,  join’d.  Shahejpeare . 

NEW  DUBLIN,  a  townfhip  in  the  county  of  Lunen¬ 
burg,  Nova  Scotia,  on  Mahone-bay,  firft  fettled  by  Irifh, 
and  afterwards  by  Germans. 

NEW  EDINBURGH,  a  new  fettlement  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

NEW'-ELECTED,  adj.  Lately  chofen. — The  proCtor 
exhibits  his  proxy  from  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  pre- 
fents  the  new  eletted  bifhop  to  the  vicar-general.  Ayliffe. 

NEW  ENGLAND,  comprehending  the  Northern  or 
Eaftern  States  of  North  America,  lies  around  the  great 
bay  which  fets  up  north-weft  between  Cape  Cod  and  Cape 
Sable,  between  lat.  4.1.  and  48.  N.  and  between  Ion.  1.  30. 
and  10.  15.  E.  from  Philadelphia  ;  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Lower  Canada  ;  eaft  by  the  province  of  New  Bran  ft. 
wick  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  fouth  by  the  fame  ocean 
and  Long  Ifland  Sound ;  and  weft  by  the  ftate  of  New 
York.  It  lies  in  the  form  of  a  quarter  of  a  circle  ;  its 
weft  line  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Byram-river,  which 
difeharges  itfelf  into  Long  Ifland  Sound,  at  the  fouth-weft 
corner  of  Connecticut,  lat.  41.  runs  a  little  eaft  of  north 
until  it  ftrikes  the  45th  degree  of  latitude,  and  then  curves 
to  the  eaftward,  almoft  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Its 
extreme  length  is  about  626  miles;  its  breadth  is  very 
unequal,  from  100  to  200  miles;  containing  about  72,000 
fquare  miles.  This  grand  divifion  of  the  United  States 
comprehends  the  ftates  of  Vermont,  New  Harnpthire, 
Maflachufetts  (including  the  diftrift  of  Maine),  Rhode 
Ifland  and  Providence  Plantations,  and  Connecticut; 
which  fee  refpeCtively.  It  was  at  firft  called  North  Virginia, 
but  changed  its  name  about  the  year  1614.  See  the  article 
America,  vol.  i.  p.  430,  1. 

The  climate  of  New  England  is  falubrious,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants;  one  in  feven 
living  to  the  age  of  feventy  years,  and  about  one  in  thir¬ 
teen  or  fourteen  to  eighty  years  and  upwards.  The  wea¬ 
ther  is  lefs  variable  than  in  the  middle  and  fouthern, 
ftates,  but  more  fo  than  in  Canada.  The  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are,  according  to  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer, 
from  200  below  to  ioo°  above  o  ;  the  medium  being  from 
48  to  50.  The  quantity  of  water  which  annually  falls 
in  New  England  is  from  42  to  48  inches  ;  and  yet  they 
fuffer  here  more  from  drought  than  in  England,  where  the 
annual  quantity  of  water  is  eftimated  at  about  twenty- 
four  inches.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  atmofphere  is 
remarkably  dry;  and  thus  fome  have  accounted  for  its 
lingular  falubrity.  The  difeafes  moft  prevalent  in  New 
England  are  alvine  fluxes,  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  afthma, 
atrophy,  catarrh,  colic,  inflammatory,  flow,  nervous,  and 
mixed,  fevers,  pulmonary  confumption,  quinly,  and  rheu- 
matifm.  The  general  condition  of  the  New  Englanders, 
which  precludes  the  luxury  of  the  rich  and  the  extreme 
diftrefs  of  the  poor,  affords  them  an  exemption  from  a  va¬ 
riety  of  difeafes  to  which  a  greater  degree  of  inequality 
might  expofe  them. 

This  country  prefents  to  the  traveller  a  great  variety 
of  furface,  confiding  of  extenfive  plains,  intermixed  with 
valleys  of  different  breadths,  from  two  to  twenty  miles  ; 
and  of  mountains  of  different  elevations.  Although  it 
may  be  deemed,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  high  and  hilly,  its 
mountains  are  comparatively  fmalj,  and  run  nearly  north 
and  fouth,  in  ridges  parallel  to  one  another.  File  welt- 
ernmoft  range  begins  in  the  county  of  Fairfield,  and  pal  - 
ing  through  the  counties  of  Lichfield  and  Berkfhne, 
unites  with  the  Green  Mountains  at  Williamltown,  in  the 

north* 
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north-wed  corner  of  the  Maflachufetts,  being  feparated 
only  by  the  narrow  valley  of  Hoofack-river.  The  higheft 
.part  of  this  range  is  Toghkonnuck  Mountain  in  Egre- 
mont,  the  fouth-weftern  corner  of  the  fame  date.  Over 
this  mountain,  elevated  probably  more  than  3000  feet 
above  the  ocean,  runs  the  boundary  between  Maflachu¬ 
fetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York.  The  fecond  range 
is  that  of  the  Green  Mountains;  which  fee,  vol.  ix. 
The  third  range  has  the  fame  commencement  with  the 
fecond  at  Newhaven,  in  a  delightful  eminence  called  the 
Ead  Rock,  and  pafling  through  the  counties  of  Newhaven, 
Hartford,  and  Hampfliire,  extends  into  Canada.  The 
Blue  Hills  in  Southington,  Mount  Tom,  which  is  the 
principal  eminence,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Mount  Toby 
in  Sunderland,  are  the  principal  fummits  of  this  range 
fouth  of  New  Hampfliire.  This  range,  which  is  preci¬ 
pitous  and  romantic,  erodes  Connefticut-river  juft  below 
Northampton  and  Hadley  in  Maflachufetts.  The  fouth 
or  eadern  range  begins  at  Lyme  in  Connecticut,  and 
forms  the  eadern  boundary  of  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
.until  it  unites  with  the  lad-mentioned  range  in  the  county 
of  Hampfliire  ;  but  is  lei's  diftinftly  marked  by  eminences 
than  the  others.  The  chief  tingle  mountains  are  Saddle 
Mountain  in  Maflachufetts,  computed  to  be  about  4000 
feet  above  the  fea,  Watchufett  in  the  county  of  Worcefter, 
Afchutney  in  the  date  of  Vermont,  Monadnock  in  New 
Hampfliire,  and  the  White  Mountains  in  the  fame  date, 
of  which  the  higheft  fummit  is  Mount  Wafliington,  pro¬ 
bably  between  10,000  and  11,000  feet  above  the  ocean, 
and  the  higheft  land  in  the  United  States.  This  moun¬ 
tain  is  covered  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  with  fnow; 
and  isfeen  in  fair  weather  at  the  diftance  of  90  miles  from 
the  fea,  and  160  from  its  bafe. 

New  England  abounds  incatarafts  and  cafcades  ;  thofe 
of  the  White  Mountains  being  Angularly  romantic  and 
beautiful.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Schoduck,  Pe- 
noblcot,  Kennebeck,  Amarifcoggin,  Saco,  Pifcataqua, 
Merrimack,  Parkers,  Charles,  Taunton,  Providence, 
Thames,  Connecticut,  Hooeftonnuck  or  Stratford,  Onion, 
La  Moille,  and  Miflifconi.  The  chief  lakes  are  Cham¬ 
plain  and  Memphremagog,  lying  partly  in  Vermont  and 
partly  in  New  York  ;  W innipiflogee  and  Umbagog  in 
New  Hampfliire  ;  Sebago,  Mooiehead,  Willeguenguagun, 
and  Chilmacook  or  Grand  Lake,  in  Maine.  The  molt 
important  and  ufeful  harbours  are  thofe  of  Machias; 
Frenchman’s  Bay,  Wifcafl'ct,  Portland,  and  Wells,  in 
Maine  ;  Pifcataqua  in  New  Hampfliire  ;  Newbury  Port, 
Salem,  Marble-head,  Boflon,  Provincetown,  and  New 
Bedford,  in  Maflachufetts  Proper;  Newport,  Briftol,  and 
Providence,  in  Rhode  Ifland;  and  New  London,  New- 
liaven,  and  Black  Rock,  in  Fairfield,  in  Connecticut. 
Burlington  Bay  is  the  molt  confiderable  harbour  in  Lake 
Champlain,  on  the  Vermont  ftiore. 

The  foil  of  New  England  is  diverfified  by  every  variety, 
from  a  lean  and  barren  land  to  the  richeit  clays  and  loams. 
The  hills  are  covered  with  a  brown  loam  intermixed  with 
gravel,  which  is  favourable  to  the  production  of  grafs, 
and,  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  country,  of  wheat,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits  fuited  to  the  climate.  A 
rich  loam,  varying  towards  clay,  is  prevalent  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  and  is  favourable  to  every  kind  of  cultivation. 
Sand  is  generally  found  on  the  plains;  and  the  yellow- 
pine-plains,  which  are  commonly  a  mixture  of  fand  and 
gravel,  are  friendly  to  every  production  that  does  not  re¬ 
quire  a  richer  foil.  The  white-pine-plains  are  ufually 
covered  with  loam,  and  thefe,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  lad- 
mentioned  in  the  fame  condition,  are  uncommonly  fertile. 
The  valleys  are  a  rich  mould;  and  the  intervals,  border¬ 
ing  the  various  dreams,  are  generally  fands  formed  by 
earth  depolited  by  the  floods  in  the  fpring,  and  are  of  the 
richeft  quality.  The  foil,  however,  generally  fpeaking,  is 
better  adapted'for  grazing  than  for  grain,  though  a  diffi¬ 
dent  quantity  of  the  latter  is  raided  for  home-confump- 
tion,  if  we  except  wheat,  which  is  largely  imported,  par¬ 
ticularly  into  Maflachufetts,  from  the  middle  and  fouthern 
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dates.  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buck-wheat,  flax 
and  hemp,  generally  fucceed  very  well.  Fruits  of  every  - 
kind,  which  fuit  a  temperate  climate,  may  be  obtained 
in  abundance.  The  fummer-heat  brings  to  perfection 
peaches,  apricots,  and  nectarines.  Orchards  of  apple- 
trees  cover  a  confiderable  part  of  the  whole  country,  and 
cider  is  the  common  drink  of  the  inhabitants.  Pears, 
plums,  cherries,  currants,  goofeberries,  whortleberries, 
blackberries,  bilberries,  &c’.  abound.  Perry  is  made  in 
fome  pftrts  of  the  country,  but  not  in  great  quantities. 
Various  fpecies  of  the  hiikery  and  hazle-nuts,  and  chef- 
nuts,  are  plentifully  furniflied  by  the  fouthern  half  of  New 
■England.  Gardening  is  much  improved,  and  its  produc¬ 
tions  are  daily  varying  and  increafing.  But  the  mod  im¬ 
portant  production  of  New  England  is  grafs.  The  high 
and  rocky  ground  is  in  many  parts  covered  with  clover, 
and  aft’ords  excellent  pafture  to  fome  of  the  fined  cattle 
in  the  world.  The  quantity  of  butter  and  cheele  made 
for  exportation  is  very  great.  Confiderable  attention  is 
now  paid  to  the  raffing  of  flieep  ;  and  the  wool  is  in  a  date 
of  progreffive  improvement.  The  principal  exports  are 
mackarel,  falmon,  cod,  and  other  fidi ;  whale-oil  and 
whale-bone,  timber,  mads,  boards,  ltaves,  hoops,  and 
diingles  ;  horfes,  mules,  falted  beef,  and  pork,  pot-afli, 
pearl-adi,  dax-feed,  apples,  cider,  corn,  butter,  andcheefe. 

New  England  is  the  mod  populous  part  of  the  United 
States:  it  contained,  in  1790,  1,009,522  perfons  ;  in  1800, 
1,233,011  ;  and,  in  1810,  1,471,927.  The  great  body  of 
the  inhabitants  confifts  of  landholders  and  cultivators  of 
the  foil.  As  they  podefs  in  fee-fimple  the  farms  which 
they  cultivate,  they  are  all  naturally  attached  to  their 
country  ;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  foil  makes  them 
robuft  and  healthy.  New  England  has  been  not  unaptly 
denqminated  a  nurfery  of  men  ;  and  hence,  are  annually 
tranfplanted  into  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  thou- 
flmds  of  its  natives.  They  are  alinoft  univerfally  of  Eng- 
liffi  defeent ;  and  to  this  circumftan.ee,  as  well  as  to  the 
general  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  education,  it  is 
owing  that  the  Englilh  language  has  been  preserved 
among  them  in  fo  confiderable  a  degree  of  purity.  The 
New  Englanders  are  generally  tall,  llout,  and  w’ell-made. 
Their  education,  laws,  and  fituation,  lerve  to  infpire  them 
with  high  notions  of  liberty,  of  which  they  are  jealous, 
in  fome  cafes  perhaps,  to  excefs.  A  chief  foundation  of 
freedom  in  the  New-England  dates  is  a  law,  by  which  in- 
teftate  eftates  defeend  to  all  the  children,  or  other  heirs* 
in  equal  proportion  ;  and  hence  it  happens,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  New  England  enjoy  an  equality  of  condition  that 
is  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Beddes,  they 
are  frugal  and  indudrious,  and  inured  to  habits  of  fo- 
briety  and  temperance.  Learning  is  more  generally  dif- 
fufed  among  all  ranks  of  people  in  New  England  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  globe;  which  is  Owing  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  eftablidnnent  of  Ichools  in  every  town.  Literature 
is  alfo  encouraged  and  dift’ufed  by  the  circulation  of  newf- 
papers  and  periodical  publications,  and  by  the  eftablidi- 
ment  of  reading-focieties  and  parochial  libraries.  In 
former  times  the  New  Englanders  were  drift,  to  a  degree 
of  punftilioulnefs,  in  their  oblervance  of  the  fabbath  ; 
and  hence,  as  well  as  from  fome  other  traits  of  their  be¬ 
haviour,  they  acquired  the  charafter  of  a  fuperditious  and 
bigoted  people.  But  lince  the  war,  a  tolerant  fpirit,  occa- 
floned  by  a  more  enlarged  intercourfe  with  mankind,  has 
much  increafed,  and  is  becoming  univerfal ;  fo  that,  fays 
Dr.  Morfe,  “  if  they  do  not  go  beyond  the  proper  bounds, 
and  liberalize  away  all  true  religion,  of  which  there  is  very 
great  danger,  they  will  counteract  that  ftfong  propenfity 
in  human  nature  which  leads  men  to  vibrate  from  one 
extreme  to  its  oppofite.”  The  fefts  of  Chridians  are  very 
numerous  and  various.  Of  thefe  fefts,  thofe  that  are. 
called  Congregationalifts  are  the  molt  numerous  :  in 
New  England  there  are  about  1200  congregations  of  this 
denomination.  Next  to  thefe  in  refpeft  of  number  are 
Preffiy  terians ;  and  there  are  between  40  and  50  Proteltant 
epifcopal  churches.  MorJ'e’s  American  Gaz , 
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NEW'-ENTRUSTED,  adj.  Lately  put  into  truft. — 
Their  father’s  ftate,  and  new-entrujied  fceptre.  Milton's 
Comas. 

NEW'-FALLEN,  adj.  Lately  or  juft  fallen  : 

Ah  Blouzelind  !  I  love  thee  more  by  half 

Than  does  their  fawns,  or  cows  the  newfall'n  calf.  Gay. 

NEW-FA'NE,  the  chief  town  of  Windham  county,  in 
Vermont,  America,  lituafed  on  the  Weft-river,  twelve 
miles  north-weft  of  Brattleborough  ;  containing  1000  in¬ 
habitants. 

NEW-FANGLE,  or  New-Fangled,  adj.  [Some  have 
pretended  that  nova  evangel ia,  “  new  gofpels,”  gave  rife 
to  this  word;  it  being  much  ufed,  they  fay,  about  the 
time  that  the  gofpellers,  or  reformers,  began  toflourifh  in 
England.  But  it  was  in  ufe  long  before.  Fangle  was 
probably  a  cant  term,  corrupted  from  Jingo,  to  form,  to 
fa  (hi  oh  ;  jingle,  fangle.']  Delirous  of  new  things. — Flefh  is 
fo  neive-f angle.  Chaucer's  Mane.  Tale. — Formed  with  vain 
or  fool i (h  love  of  novelty. — Thole  charities  are  not  new¬ 
fangled  devices  of  yefterday,  but  are  raoft  of  them  as  old 
as  the  reformation.  Atterbury. 

At  Chriftmas  I  no  more  defire  a  rofe, 

Than  with  a  fnow  in  May’s  new-fangled  (hows  ; 

But  like  of  each  thing,  that  in  feafon  grows.  Shahefpcare . 

To  NEW'-FANGLE,.«).  a.  To  change  by  introducing 
novelties. — To  controul  and  nexv-fangle  the  Scripture. 
Milton's  Prelat.  Epifcopacy. 

NEW'-FAN'GLEDNESS,  or  New  Fangleness,  f. 
Vain  and  foolifh  love  of  novelty.- — The  women  would  be 
loth  to  come  behind  the  fafliion  in  newfanglenejs  of  the 
manner,  if  not  in  coftlinels  of  the  matter.  Carew. 

NEW'-FASHION,  or  New-Fash'ioned,  adj.  Lately 
come  into  falhion, — Learn  all  the  new-fajliion  words  and 
oaths.  Swift. 

When  pleading  Matho,  borne  abroad  for  air, 

With  his  fat  paunch  fills  his  new-fajhion'd  chair.  Dryden. 

NEW  FOR'EST,  a  large  traft  of  wood-land,  in  the 
county  of  Hants,  about  forty  miles  in  circumference, 
which  contained  many  populous  towns  and  villages,  and 
thirty-fix  mother-churches,  till  it  was  deftroyed  and 
turned  into  a  foreft  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1079. 
As  this  large  traft  lay  many  ages  open  and  expoied  to  in- 
vafions  from  foreigners,  king  Henry  VIII.  built  fome 
caftles  in  it ;  and  it  has  now  feveral  pretty  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages.  It  is  fituated  in  that  part  of  Hamplhire  which  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Southampton-river,  and  on  the 
fouth  by  the  Britifh  Channel.  It  poftefTes  advantages  of 
situation,  with  refpedft  to  the  convenience  of  water-carriage 
and  nearnefs  to  the  dock-yards,  fuperior  to  every  other 
foreft  ;  having  in  its  neighbourhood  feveral  ports,  and 
places  of  fhelter  for  (hipping  timber,  among  which  Ly- 
mington  is  at  the  diftance  of  only  two  miles,  Bewley 
about  half  a  mile,  and  Redbridge  three  or  four  miles, 
from  the  Foreft  ;  and  the  navigation  to  Portlrnouth,  the 
raoft  confiderable  dock-yard  in  this  kingdom,  is  only 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  neareft  of  thofe  places.  This 
is  the  only  foreft  belonging  to  the  crown  of  which  the 
origin  is  known.  Doomfday-book  contains  the  moftdif- 
tinft  account  of  its.  afforeltation  by  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  ;  the  contents  of  every  field,  farm,  or  eftate,  affio- 
refted,  in  hides,  carucates,  or  virgates,  by  which  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  land  was  then  computed,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  hundreds  and  villages,  and  of  the  former  proprie¬ 
tors  (which  are  for  the  inoftpart  Saxon)  the  rent  or  yearly 
value  of  each  pofteflion,  and  the  tax  which  had  been  paid 
for  it  to  the  crown  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
feffor,  before  the  inhabitants  were  expelled,  and  that  part 
of  the  country  laid  wafte,  are  all  to  be  found  in  that  rnoft 
curious  and  venerable  record  ;  but,  the  names  of  many  of 
the  places  having  been  changed  fince  that  time,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  afeertain  with  precifion  what  were  then  the  limits 
of  the  foreft.  The  oldeft  perambulation  we  have  met  with 
is  among  the  Pleas  of  the  Foreft,  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Vol.  XVI.  No.  115a. 
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king  Edward  I.  preferved  in  the  chapter-houfe  at  Weft- 
minller.  The  boundaries  there  defcribed  include  all  the 
country  from  Southampton-river  on  the  eaft  to  the  Avon 
on  the  weft,  following  the  fea-coaft  as  far  as  the  fouthern- 
boundary  between  thofe  rivers,  and  extending  northwards 
as  far  as  North  Chardeford,  or  North  Charford,  on  the 
weft,  and  to  Wade  and  Orebrugg,  or  Owerbridge,  on  the 
eaft  ;  and  the  greateft  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  that  ex- 
teniive  diftrift,  is  mentioned  in  Doomfday-book  to  be  foreft 
belonging  to  the  crown.  Another  perambulation  was 
however  made  in  the  29th  of  tire  fame  king,  which  leaves 
out  a  great  part  of  the  country  contained  within  the  fprmer. 
This  perambulation,  which  is  preferved  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  confines  the  foreft  to  limits  which,  as  far  as  we 
can  trace  them,  appear  to  have  been  followed  in  the  zzd. 
year  of  Charles  II.  when  the  foreft  was  again  perambu¬ 
lated.  By  the  Charta  de  Forefta,  all  lands  not  belonging 
to  the  crown,  which  had  been  afforefted  by  Henry  II. 
Richard  I.  or  king  John,  were  to  be  difafforefted  ;  but, 'as 
no  provifion  was  made  for  the  reduction  of  the  more  an¬ 
cient  afrorel'tations,  it  is  nor  eal'y  to  account  for  the  great 
diminution  of  this  foreft  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  who 
was  not  a  prince  likely  to  fubrnit  to  any  encroachment  on 
his  rights.  The  perambulation  of  the  22d  Charles  II.  is 
the  laft  we  find  on  record  :  it  contains  the  prefent  legal 
bounds  of  the  foreft,  and  was  given  to  the  furveyors  as 
their  guide,  in  taking  the  plan  which  they  have  made 
lately  by  direftion.  From  that  plan,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  lords  commilnoners  of  his  majefty’s  treafury,  an 
engraving  was  made.  According  to  the  laft-mentioned 
perambulation,  and  the  plan,  the  foreft  extends  from 
Godlhill  on  the  north-weft  to  the  tea  on  the  fouth-eaft, 
about  twenty  miles  ;  and  from  Kardley  on  the  eaft  to 
Ringwood  on  the  weft,  about  fifteen  miles ;  and  con¬ 
tains  within  thofe  limits  about  92,365  acres,  ftatute  mea- 
fure.  The  whole  of  that  quantity,  however,  is  not 
foreft-land,  or  now  the  property  of  the  crown ;  there 
are  feveral  manors  and  othef  confiderable  freehold 
eftates  within  the  perambulation,  belonging  to  indivi¬ 
duals,  to  the  amount  of  about  24,797  acres ;  about  625, 
acres  are  copyhold  or  cultomary  lands  belonging  to  his 
majefty’s  manor  of  Lyndhurft;  about  1004  acres  are  leafe- 
hold  under  the  crown,  granted  for  certain  terms  of  years, 

'  and  forming  part  of  the  demifed  land-revenue,  under  the 
management  of  the  furveyor-general  of  crown-lands; 
about  901  acres  are  purpreftures  or  encroachments  on  the 
foreft ;  about  1193  acres  more  are  inclofed  lands  held  by  the 
mafter-keepers  and  groom-keepers,  with  their  refpedtive 
lodges  ;  and  the  remainder,  being  about  63,845  acres,  are 
woods  and  wafte  lands  of  the  foreft.  To  perpetuate  the 
fpot  where  William  Rufus  was  killed,  by  the  glance  of  an 
arrow  (hot  at  a  (tag,  a  triangular  (tone  was  erected  in  1745. 
George  III.  vilited  this  fpot  in  1789.  In  Auguft  1782, 
a  curious  ancient  golden  crofs  was  found  here  by  a  la¬ 
bouring  man  digging  turf.  It  weighed  above  an  ounce 
of  gold  ;  and  had  on  one  fide  an  engraving  of  our  Saviour, 
and  on  the  other  the  ladder,  fpear,  nails,  and  other  em, 
blems  of  his  fuft’erings. 

The  chief  officer  of  this  foreft  is  the  lord-warden  ;  and 
under  him  are  two  diftinft  appointments  of  officers  ;  the 
one  to  preferve  the  venifon  of  the  foreft,  and  the  other  to 
preferve  its  vert:  the  former  term,  in  the  language  of 
foreft-law,  comprehending  every  fpecies  of  game;  and 
the  latter  fignifying  every  thing  that  bears  a  green  leaf 
within  a  foreft  that  may  cover  a  deer,  but  efpecially  great 
and  thick  coverts.  The  office  of  fuperintending  the 
game  is  now  delegated  to  fifteen  keepers,  who  prelide 
over  the  fame  number  of  walks,  into  which  the  foreft  is 
divided.  The  woods  are  under  the  luperintendance  of  the 
woodward,  under  whom  are  twelve  regarders.  Belides  thefe 
officers,  who  are  appointed  by  the  lord-warden,  there  are 
four  others  called  verderers,  who  are  commonly  gentlemen 
of  property  and  interell  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  are 
elefted,  like  knights  of  the  (hire,  by  the  freeholders  of  the 
county.  Thefe  officers  are  the  only  judges  of  the  foreft- 
'9  I  courts. 
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courts.  There  is  another  officer  of  late  conftitution;  called 
the  purveyor,  and  appointed  by  the  commiffioner  of  the 
dock-yard  at-Portfmouth,  whofe  bufiliefs  it  is  to  affign 
timber  for  the  ule  of  the  navy. 

A  propofal  was  made  many  years  ago  to  the  lcrd-trea- 
furer  Godolphin,  for  repeopling  this  foreft.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Daniel  de  Foe  drew  up  the  fcheme,  and  argued  it 
before  that  noble  lord  and  fome  others,  who  were  princi¬ 
pally  concerned  at  that  time  in  bringing  over,  or  rather 
providing  for  when  they  were  come  over,  the  poor  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Palatinate  ;'a  thing  in  itfelf  commendable, 
but,  as  it  was  managed,  made  of  no  benefit  to  England,  and 
miferable  to  thofe  poor  people.  Some  perfons  being  or¬ 
dered,  by  the  noble  lord  above  mentioned,  to  confider  of 
meafures  how  thofe  people  fnould  be  provided  for,  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  public,  the  New  Foreft  in  Hampfhire  was 
Singled  out  to  be  the  place  for  them.  Here  it  was  pro- 
poled  to  draw  a  great  fqu are  line,  containing  4000  acres  of 
land,  marking  out  two  large  highways  or  roads  through 
the  centre,  c rolling  both  ways  ;  fo  that  there  fhbuld  be 
1000  acres  in  each  divifion,  exclufive  of  the  land  contained 
in  the  fa  id  crofs- roads.  Then  to  fingle  out  twenty  men 
and  their  families,  who  fhould  be  recommended  as  honeft 
induftrious  people,  expert  in  hufbandry,  or  at  leaft  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  inftrufted  in  It.  To  each  of  thefe  fhould  be 
parcelled,  but  in  equal  diftribution,  200  acres  of  this  land; 
f’o  that  the  whole  4000  acres  fhould  be  diftributed  to  the 
faid  twenty  families  ;  for  which  they  fhould  have  no  rent 
to  pay,  and  be  liable  to  no  taxes,  but  fuch  as  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  own  lick  or  poor,  repairing  their  own  roads. 
See.  this  exemption  to  continue  for  twenty  years,  and 
then  to  pay  each  fifty  pounds  to  the  crown.  To  each  of 
thefe  families  it  was  propofed  to  advance  twro  hundred 
pounds  in  ready  money,  as  a  ftock  to  fet  them  to  work,  and 
to  hire  and  pay  labourers  to  inclofe,  clear,  and  cure,  the 
land  ;  which,  it  was  fuppofed,  the  firft  year,  could  not  be 
fo  much  to  their  advantage  as  the  following  years  ;  allow¬ 
ing  them  timber  out  of  the  foreft  to  build  themfelves 
houfes  and  barns,  flieds  and  offices,  as  they  fhould  have 
occafion  ;  alfo  for  carts,  waggons,  ploughs,  harrows,  and 
the  like  neceflary  implements.  Theie  twenty  families 
would,  by  the  confequence  of  their  own  fettlements,  em¬ 
ploy  and  maintain  fuch  a  proportion  of  others  of  their 
own  people,  that  the  whole  number  of  Palatines  would 
have  been  provided  for,  had  they  been  many  more  than 
they  were,  and  that  without  being  any  burden  upon,  or 
injury  to,  the  people  of  England  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  have  been  an  advantage,  and  an  addition  of  wealth 
and  ftrength,  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  county  in  parti¬ 
cular  where  they  fhould  be  thus  feated.  Two  advantages 
were  expeCled  from  this  fcheme;  viz.  1.  That  the  annual 
rent  to  be  received  for  all  thefe  lands,  after  twenty  years, 
would  abundantly  pay  the  public  for  the  firft  difburfe- 
ments.  2.  More  money  than  would  have  done  this  was 
thrown  away  upon  them  here,  to  keep  them  in  fufpenfe, 
and  afterwards  ftarve  them  ;  fending  them  a-begging  all 
over  the  nation,  and  ffiipping  them  off  to  perifh  in  other 
countries.  The  fpot  where  the  defign  was  laid  out  was 
near  Lyndhurft,  in  the  road  from  Romfey  to  Lymington. 

NEW'-FORMED,  adj.  Lately  formed. — Anew-formed 
faCtion  does  your  power  oppofe.  Dri/den. 

N E W' -  FOUND,  adj.  Lately  difeovered. —  New-found 
lands  accrue  to  the  prince,  whofe  fubjecis  make  the  firft 
difeovery.  Burnet. 

Your  mafter’s  lines 

Are  full  of  new-found  oaths,  which  he  will  break 
As  eafily  as  I  do  tear  this  paper.  Shakefpeare, 

NEW  GALLOWAY.  See  Galloway. 

NEW  GAR'DEN,  a  poft-town  of  America,  in  Chefter 
county,  Pennfylvania. 

NEW  GAR'DEN,  a  town  of  North  Carolina:  feven 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Guildford. 

NEW  GENE'VA,  a  thriving  poft-town  of  America, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela-river,  juft  below  George’s 


Creek,  about  eighteen  miles  north  of  Morgantown.  This 
town  is  a  place  of  much  bufinefs,  partly  by  the  glafs- 
worksin  its  vicinity,  which  not  only  fupply  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  with  winclow-glafsj  bottles,  &c.  but  fend  large  quan¬ 
tities  down  the  river :  here  is  alfo  a  paper-mill,  and  a  manu¬ 
factory  for  mulkets :  fmall  boats  are  alfo  built  in  this  place. 

NEW  GENE'VA,  a  village  of  the  county  of  Water¬ 
ford,  Ireland,  nearly  oppofite  to  Duncannon  Fort,  where 
many  good  houfes  were  erefted  feveral  years  ago  by  go¬ 
vernment  for  the  reception  of  the  expatriated  citizens  of 
Geneva;  but,  they  having  relinquifhed  the  defign  of  fet¬ 
tling  in  Ireland,  the  place  remains  uninhabited. 

Soon  after  the  revolution  of  1 7  8  2,  (fee  the  articleGE  Neva, 
vol.  viii.  p.  317.)  a  memorial,  ligned  by  more  than  1000 
Genevans  of  both  fexes,  who  were  either  perfons  of  iome 
property  or  verfed  in  trade  or  manufactures,  expreffing  a 
defire  of  fettling  in  Ireland,  was  pfefented  to  earl  Temple 
(marquis  of  Buckingham),  then  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  His  excellency,  apprifed  of  the  advantage  which 
would  redound  to  Ireland  from  the  reception  of  fo  many 
induftrious  artifts,  many  of  whom  poflefled  property  in 
the  Engliffi,  Iriffi,  and  French,  funds,  communicated, 
in  September  1782,  the  propofal  to  the  privy-council  of 
Ireland  for  giving  an  afylum  to  the  Genevan  emigrants. 
This  propolal,  patronized  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  and 
unanimoufiy  confented  to  by  the  privy-council,  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  king.  The  Irifli  parliament  voted  50,000!. 
towards  defraying  the  expenles  of  their  journey,  and  build¬ 
ing  a  town  for  their  reception  ;  lands  were  purchafed  for 
8000I.  and  part  of  the  town  was  actually  completed  at  the 
expenfe  of  io.oool.  and  a  charter  was  granted,  with  very 
coniiderable  privileges.  In  July  1783,  feveral  Genevans 
landed  in  Ireland  ;  but,  when  the  nation  had  expended 
near  30,000k  the  project  was  fudaenly  relinquiftied,  and 
the  fettlement  finally  abandoned.  The  failure  has  been 
attributed  to  delays  in  the  arrangement  of  fo  complicated 
a  plan,  occafioned  alfo  by  the  high  demands  of  the  Gene¬ 
van  commiffioners,  who,  in  preparing  the  charter,  required 
many  privileges  that  were  contradictory  to  the  laws  of 
the  land.  In  confequence  of  thefe  delays,  and  the  refent* 
ment  of  the  Genevans,  many  returned  and  took  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  to  the  new  government.  The  projeCl  be¬ 
came  gradually  lefs  popular  ;  the  few  Genevans,  who  had 
prematurely  landed  in  Ireland,  were  difcontented  at  not 
finding  the  new  town  ready  for  their  immediate  reception  5 
and,  the  emigrants  who  poflefled  moft  property  having 
withdrawn  their  names,  the  reft  wanted  fufneient  capital 
to  fettle  in  a  foreign  country,  and  to  eftablifli  an  extenfive 
manufacture,  without  Hill  farther  affiltance.  In  confe¬ 
quence  of  this  deficiency,  the  Genevan  commiffioners  pe¬ 
titioned  to  appropriate  io,oool.  of  the  50,000k  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  forming  a  capital.  But,  as  that  fum  had  been 
voted  by  parliament  for  other  purpofes,  the  petition  was 
rejected  ;  and  the  Genevans,  in  an  addrefs  to  the  duke  of 
Rutland,  who  fucceeded  lord  Temple  as  lord-lieutenant, 
relinquilhed  the  fettlement,  and  foon  afterwards  quitted 
Ireland. 

NEW  GER'MANTOWN,  a  poft-town  of  America, 
in  Hunterdon  county,  New  Jerfey:  forty-eight  miles 
north-weft  of  Brunfwick. 

NEW  GLOU'CESTER,  a  fmall  poft-town  of  America, 
in  Cumberland-county,  Maine:  146  miles  north  of  Bof- 
ton  ;  incorporated  in  1774. 

NEW  GOT'TINGEN,  a  town  of  America,  in  Burke- 
county,  Georgia,  on  the  weft  bank  of  Savannah-river : 
about  eighteen  miles  eaft  of  Waynefborough. 

NEW  GRAN'ADA,  or  Grenada.  See  Grenada 
(New). 

NEW  GRAN'THAM,  a  townfliip  of  America,  in 
Chefhire-county,  New  Hampfhire,  incorporated  in  1761: 
about  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Dartmouth  College. 

NEW'-GROWN,  adj.  Lately  fprung  up. — God  hath 
not  then  left  this  tochoofe  that,  neither  would  rejeCt  that 
to  choofe  this,  w'ere  it  not  for  fome  new-grown  occafion, 
making  that  which  hath  been  better  worfe.  Hooker. 
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NEW  GUlN'EA.  See  Guinea,  vol.  viii.  p.  90. 

NEW  HAMP'SHIRE,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  extending  16S  miles  in  length,  90  in  its  greatelf, 
and  19  in  its  leaft  breadth,  between  lat.  42.  4.1.  and  45, 
30.  N.  and  Ion.  2.  41.  and  4.  29.  E.  from  Philadelphia  5 
bounded  north  by  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  eaft  by 
the  diftridt  of  Maine  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  fouth  by 
Maflachufetts,  weft  by  the  weftern  bank  of  Connedlicut- 
river;  and  containing  9491  fquare  miles,  or  6,074,240 
acres,  of  which  at  leaft  100,000  acres  are  water.  Popu¬ 
lation  in  1810,  214,414.  This  ftate  is  divided  into  lix 
counties,  which  are  fubdivided  into  214  townlhips  and 
locations,  moft  of  which  are  about  fix  miles  fquare.  The 
names  of  thefe  counties,  and  their  chief  towns,  are  as 
follow  : 

Chief  Towns. 

Portfmouth,  Exeter,  and  Concord. 
*  Dover  and  Durham. 

Amhurft. 

-  Keene  and  Charlefton. 


Counties. 
Rockingham 
Stratford 
Hilllborough 
Chefhire 
Grafton 
Coos 


-  Lancafter. 

The  principal  harbour  for  (hips  in  this  ftate,  which  has 
but  about  eighteen  miles  of  fea-coaft  at  its  fouth-eaft, 
corner,  is  the  entrance  of  Pifcataqua-river.  The  more 
remarkable  high  lands  do  not  appear  nearer  to  the  fea 
than  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  The  firft  ridge  is  de¬ 
nominated  the  Blue  Hills,  which  pafs  through  Rochefter, 
Barrington,  and  Nottingham  ;  beyond  which  are  feveral 
higher  detached  mountains.  The  third  ridge  confifts  of 
higher  mountains,  of  which  the  principal  are  Chocorua, 
Offapy,  and  Kyafarge.  Beyond  thefe  is  the  lofty  ridge 
which  divides  the  branches  of  Connedlicut  and  Merrimack 
rivers,  denominated  the  Height  of  Land.  In  this  ridge 
is  the  celebrated  Monadnock  Mountain  ;  thirty  miles 
north  of  this  is  Sunapee  ;  and  forty-eight  miles  farther  is 
Moofehillock  Mountain.  This  ridge  is  then  continued 
northerly,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  river  Connedticut 
from  thofe  of  Saco  and  Amerifcoggin.  Here  the  moun¬ 
tains  rife  much  higher,  the  moft  elevated  fummits  of 
which  are  the  White  Mountains.  The  lands  weft  of  this 
ridge,  bordering  on  Connedlicut-river,  are  interfperfed 
with  extenfive  meadows  or  intervals,  rich  and  well-wa¬ 
tered.  Five  of  the  largeft  ftreams  in  New  England  receive 
more  or  lefs  of  their  waters  from  this  ftate:  thefe  are 
Connecticut,  Amerifcoggin,  Saco,  Merrimack,  and  Pifca- 
taqua,  rivers.  The  principal  lakes  in  this  ftate  are,  Win- 
nipifcogee,  Umbagog,  Squam,  Sunapee,  Great  Offapy,  and 
Maffabefick  Pond. 

The  foil  in  New  Hamplhire  is  very  various;  the  moft 
valuable  is  that  which  lies  contiguous  to  the  larger  rivers, 
becaufe  it  is  annually  overflowed,  and  thus  enriched  : 
lands  of  this  kind  yield  wheat,  and  other  kinds  of  grain, 
in  the  greateft  perfection;  but  they  are  not  fo  good  for 
p allure  as  the  uplands  of  a  proper  quality.  Apples  and 
pears  are  the  moft  common,  and  the  principal,  fruits  cul¬ 
tivated  in  this  ftate.  The  chief  bufinefs  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  is  agriculture.  The  principal  articles  of  export 
from  this  ftate  are  pine-boards,  oak-plank,  ftaves  and 
heading,  clap-boards,  Ihingles,  hoops,  oars,  rafters,  malts, 
'pars,  Ihook-hoglheads,  filh  dried  and  pickled,  whale-oil, 
tar,  flax-feed,  beef,  corn,  oxen  and  cows,  horfes,  llieep, 
New-England  rum,  bricks,  pottery,  and  pearl-allies,  &c. 
The  imports  confift  of  Weft-India  rum,  gin,  molaffes, 
wine,  porter,  fugars,  tea,  coffee,  cotton,  cheele,  nails, 
cordage,  twine,  fait,  lea-coal,  Heel,  lead,  and  grind-ftones. 
The  people  in  this  country  generally  manufacture  their 
own  clothing,  and  confiderable  quantities  of  tow-cloth 
for  exportation. 

By  an  act  of  affembly  in  1792,  a  bank,  under  the  ftyle  of 
the  Bank  of  New  Hamplhire,  was  eftablilhed  at  Portf¬ 
mouth,  to  continue  fifty  years,  under  the  management  of 
a  prefident  and  feven  directors.  The  largeft  town  in  New 
Hamplhire  is  Portsmouth,  which  fee.  The  conllitu- 


tion  of  this  ftate  is  fimilar  to  that  of  Maffaclnifetts.  The 
firft  difcovery  of  any  part  of  New  Hamplhire  was  in  1614; 
and  the  firft  fettlement  was  made  in  1623.  MorJ'e's  Geng. 

NEW  HAMP'TON,  a  poll-town  of  America,  in  New 
Hamplhire,  Stratford-county,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Lake 
Winnipifcogee,  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Plymouth,  in¬ 
corporated  in  1777. — Alfo,  a  poll-town  in  Hunterdon- 
county,  New  Jerfey  :  217  miles  from  Wafnington. 

NEW  HAN'OVER,  a  maritime  county  of  Wilming¬ 
ton  diftriCt,  North  Carolina,  extending  from  Cape  Fear- 
river  north-eaft  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  chief 
town  is  Wilmington. — Alfo,  a  townlhip  in  Burlington- 
county,  New  Jerfey,  containing  about  20,000  acres  of 
improved  land,  and  a  large  quantity  that  is  barren  and 
uncultivated.  The  compaCt  part  is  called  New  Mills, 
containing  about  fifty  houfes  :  twenty-feven  miles  from 
Philadelphia. — Alfo,  a  townlhip  in  Morgan-county,  Penn- 
fylvania. — Alfo,  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  dif- 
triCl  of  Wilmington,  containing  5371  inhabitants,  of 
whom  2933  are  Haves. 

NEW  HAR'TFORD,  a  fmall  poll-town  in  Litchfield- 
county,  Connecticut :  fourteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Litch¬ 
field. 

NEW'-HEALED,  aclj.  Lately  healed,  orclofed: 

Left  by  a  multitude 

The  neW'heal'd  wound  of  malice  Ihould  break  out.  Shakefp. 


NEW  HEB'RIDES,  or  Hebudes,  a  group  of  illands 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  fouth  eaft  of  Solomon’s 
Illands,  and  in  that  fifth  divifion  of  the  world  now  called 
Avftralafia ;  particularly  furveyed,  with  regard  to  their 
fituation  and  extent,  by  Capt.  Cook,  in  the  year  1774. 
The  northern  illands  of  this  archipelago  were  firft  difeo- 
vered  by  Quiros  in  1606,  and  conlidered  by  him  as  part 
of  the  fouthern  continent,  which  at  that  time,  and  till 
very  lately,  was  fuppofed  to  exift.  They  were  next  vi- 
fited  by  M.  de  Bougainville  in  1768  ;  who,  befides  land¬ 
ing  on  the  Ille  of  Lepers,  did  no  more  than  difeoverthat 
the  land  was  not  conneCled,  but  compofed  of  illands, 
which  he  called  the  Great  Cyclades.  Capt.  Cook  furveyed 
the  whole,  and  difeovered  feveral  new  ones  which  were 
not  known  before,  and  named  them  the  Neiv  Hebrides. 
They  are  fituated  between  lat.  14.  29.  and  20.  4.  S.  and 
between  Ion.  166.  41.  and  170.  21.  E.  from  Greenwich; 
and  confift  of  the  following  illands,  fome  of  which  have 
received  names  from  the  different  European  navigators, 
and  others  retain  the  names  which  they  bear  among  the 
natives  ;  viz.  Tierra  Aullral,  del  Efpiritu  Santo,  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  Mallicollo,  Pic  de  l’Etoile,  Aurora,  Ille  of 
Lepers,  Whitfuntide,  Ambrym,  Paoon,  Shepherds’  Illes, 
Sandwich,  Erromango,  Immer,  Tana,  Erronan,  Anne- 
tom,  Apee,  Three  Hills,  Montagu,  Hinchinbrook,  and 
Erromanga  ;  which  fee  refpeClively. 

Quiros,  who  firft  difeovered  thefe  illands,  deferibes 
them,  as  “  richer  and  more  fertile  than  Spain,  and  as  po¬ 
pulous  as  they  are  fertile  ;  watered  with  fine  rivers,  and 
producing  filver,  pearls,  nutmegs,  mace,  pepper,  ginger, 
ebony  of  the  firft  quality,  wood  for.  the  conftrudlion  of 
veffels,  and  plants  which  might  be  fabricated  into  Fail- 
cloth  and  cordages,  one  fort  of  which  is  not  unlike  the 
hemp  of  Europe.”  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  illands  he 
deferibes  as  of  feveral  different  races  of  men  ;  black, 
white,  mulatto,  tawny,  and  copper-coloured  ;  a  proof, 
he  fuppofes,  of  their  intercourle  with  various  people. 
They  ufe  no  fire-arms,  are  employed  in  no  mines,  nor 
have  they  any  of  thofe  means  of  deftrudlion  which  the 
genius  of  Europe  has  invented.  Induftry  and  policy 
feem  to  have  made  but  little  progrefs  among  them  :  they 
build  neither  towns  nor  fortreffes  ;  acknowledge  neither 
king  nor  laws;  and  are  divided  only  into  tribes,  among 
which  there  does  not  always  lubfill  a  perfect  harmony. 
Their  arms  are  the  bow  and  arrows,  the  fpear  and  the 
dart,  all  made  of  wood.  Their  only  covering  is  a  gar¬ 
ment  round  the  waill,  which  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the 
4  thigh. 
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thigh.  They  are  cleanly,  of  a  lively  and  grateful  difpo- 
fition,  capable  of  friendfhip  and  inftrudiion.  Their 
lioufes  are  of  wood,  covered  with  palm-leaves.  They 
have  places  of  worth! p  and  burial.  They  work  in  ftone, 
and  polifli  marble,  of  which  there  are  many  quarries. 
They  make  flutes,  drums,  wooden  fpoons,  and,  from  the 
mother-of-pearl,  form  chifl'els,  fcitfars,  knives,  hooks, 
laws,  hatchets,  and  fmall  round  plates  for  necklaces. 
Their  canoes  are  well-built  and  neatly  finiflned.  Hogs, 
goats,  cows,  buffaloes,  and  various  fowls  and  fifh,  for 
food,  are  found  in  abundance  on  and  about  thefe  iflands. 
Added  to  all  thefe  and  many  other  excellencies,  thefe 
iflands  are  reprefented  as  having  a  remarkably  falubrious 
air,  which  is  evinced  by  the  healthy  robuft  appearance  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  live  to  a  great  age,  and  yet  have  no 
other  bed  than  the  earth.  Such  is  the  defcription  which 
Quiros  gives  of  thefe  iflands,  in  and  about  which  he  fpent 
fome  months,  and  which  he  reprefents  to  the  king  of 
Spain  as  “  the  mod  delicious  country  in  the  world  ;  the 
garden  of  Eden,  the  inexhauftible  fource  of  glory,  riches, 
and  power,  to  Spain.” 

Of  this  terreftrial  paradife,  which  the  Spaniards  re¬ 
garded  as  their  own,  it  was  intended  to  take  immediate 
pofleffion  ;  they  landed  in  great  numbers ;  the  iflanders 
were  alfo  numerous,  became  alarmed,  made  them  prefents, 
and  iignified  a  wifli  for  them  to  return  to  their  fliips. 
They,  however,  landed  from  their  boats,  on  which  the 
chief  drew  a  line  on  the  ground  with  the  end  of  his  bow, 
and  made  figns  that  the  Spaniards  mull  not  pafs  that 
boundary.  It  is  faid  that  Torres  (who  accompanied 
Quiros),  to  fhow  his  contempt  of  the  idea  of  being  re¬ 
trained  by  barbarians,  immediately  paffed  the  line.  A 
battle  enfued,  in  which  the  chief  was  killed,  and  all  the 
reft  fled  into  the  woods.  This  rafh  aft,  however,  was 
fatal  to  the  views  of  the  Spaniards,  who  never  afterwards 
could  prevail  on  the  iflanders  to  have  any  friendly  com¬ 
munication  with  them  ;  and  they  left  this  country,  after 
fome  ridiculous  formalities  of  taking  pofleffion  in  the 
name  of  Philip  III.  and  founding  a  city  dignified  with 
the  name  of  the  New  Jerufalem.  Cook's  Second  Voyage, 
vol.  ii.  Burney's  Account  of  Discoveries  in  the  South  Sea. 

NEW  HOL'LAND,  or  Nota'sia,  is  an  ifland  in  that 
part  of  the  globe  lately  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of 
Aujiralajia,  fo  large  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  appellation 
of  a  continent.  Its  length  from  eaft  to  well  is  about  43 
degrees  of  longitude,  in  the  medial  latitude  of  25,  that 
is,  about  2340  geographical  miles,  or  2730  Britilh.  The 
breadth  from  north  to  fouth  extends  from  ii°t0  39°, 
being  28°,  1680  geographical,  or  i960  Britilh,  miles.  In 
the  account  of  Cook's  voyage,  its  fquare  furface  is  llated 
to  be  more  than  equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  This, 
however,  is  an  exaggerated  eftimate  ;  becaufe  Europe  is 
fuppofed  to  be  about  3300  Britifli  miles  in  its  utmolt 
length,  and  its  greateft  breadth  2350.  This  defeft  is,  in¬ 
deed,  compenfated  by  the  proximity  of  many  large  iflands  ; 
and  the  whole  of  Aultralafia  will  probably  be  found 
greatly  to  exceed  the  European  continent.  This  immenfe 
territory  was  firft  difeovered  in  the  beginning  of  the  fe- 
venteenth  century,  and  then  called  Terra  Avjiralis  In¬ 
cognita.  The  firlt  difeovery  is  dated  by  De  Brofles  in 
October  1616,  when  the  weftern  part  was  explored  by 
Hartog.  In  1628,  the  weftern  part  was  difeovered  by 
fome  veflels  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company, 
and  called  De  Witt's  Land,  from  the  name  of  the  com¬ 
modore  who  commanded  the  fquadron ;  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  a  Dutch  fhip,  commanded  by  Capt.  Pelfart, 
was  wrecked  on  this  coaft.  In  1642  Capt.  Tafman  was 
fent  by  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company  to  furvey  the  coaft, 
•who  vifited  the  fouthern  part,  which  he  called  Anthony 
Van  Diemen's  Lund,  by  way  of  contradiftinftion  to  Die¬ 
men's  Land,  on  the  north  coaft.  (See  Diemen’s  Land.) 
Capt.  Dampier  fell  in  with  this  ifland  in  1688,  and  vifited 
it  again  in  1699.  He  deferibes  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  inhabitants,  as  deftitute  of  lioufes  and  clothes;  he 
reprefents  them  as  black,  tall,  thin,  ftraight-bodied  with 


fmall  limbs,  great  heads,  heavy  brows,  and  eyelids  half 
clofed  for  guarding  their  eyes  again  ft  the  flies,  which  were 
numerous  and  troublefome.  He  further  deferibes  them 
as  having  large  bottle-nofes,  full  lips,  and  wide  mouths, 
without  the  two  fore-teeth  of  their  upper  jaws,  and  with¬ 
out  beards  ;  long-vifaged,  and  deftitute  of  every  graceful 
feature  in  their  faces.  The  next  perfon  who  vifited  this 
ifland  was  Capt.  Cook,  in  1770,  who,  by  his  extenfive 
operations  on  its  eaft  fide,  left  little  to  be*  done  towards 
completing  the  full  circuit  of  it.  Between  Cape  Hicks, 
in  latitude  38,  where  his  examination  of  this  coaft  began, 
and  that  part  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  whence  Tafman 
took  his  departure,  the  diftance  was  not  above  5-5  leagues. 
It  was  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  they  were  con- 
nefted;  though  Capt.  Cook  cautioufly  fays,  that  he  could 
not  determine  whether  his  New  South  Wales  (that  is,  the 
eaft  coaft  of  New  Holland)  joins  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
or  not.  But  what  was  thus  left  undetermined  by  the 
operations  of  his  firft  voyage,  was,  in  the  courfe  of  his  fe- 
cond,  foon  cleared  up  ;  Capt.  Furneaux,  in  the  Adven¬ 
ture,  during  his  reparation  from  the  Refolution  in  1773, 
having  explored  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  from  its  fouthern 
point,  along  the  eaft  coaft,  far  beyond  Tafman’s  ftation, 
and  on  to  the  latitude  38,  where  Capt.  Cook’s  examina¬ 
tion  of  it  in  1770  had  commenced.  We  have  now,  there^ 
fore,  a  full  knowledge  of  the  whole  circumference  of 
this  vaft  body  of  land,  though  moft  of  its  interior  parts 
remain  Hill  unknown.  To  the  fouthward  of  lat.  33  or 
34,  the  land  in  general  is  low  and  level ;  far  northward 
it  is  hilly,  but  in  no  part  can  be  called  mountainous ;  and 
the  hills  and  mountains,  taken  together,  form  but  a  fmall 
part  of  the  furface,  in  comparifon  with  the  valleys  and 
plains.  It  is  rather  barren  than  fertile,  though  therifing 
ground  is  checquered  by  woods  and  lawns,  and  the  plains 
and  valleys  are  in  many  places  covered  with  herbage  :  the 
foil,  however,  is  frequently  fandy  ;  and  many  of  the  lawns, 
or  favannahs,  are  rocky  and  barren,  efpecially  towards  the 
northern  part,  where  vegetation  is  lefs  vigorous  than  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth.  The  inland  country  appeared  to  be 
better  clothed  than  the  fea-coaft.  The  banks  of  the  bays 
are  covered  with  mangroves,  to  the  diftance  of  a  mile 
within  the  beach,  under  which  the  foil  is  a  rank  mud, 
always  overflowed  by  a  fpring-tide  ;  farther  within  the 
country,  a  bog  was  occafionally  found,  upon  which  the 
grafs  was  very  thick  and  luxuriant,  and  fometimes  a  val¬ 
ley  occurs,  that  was  clothed  with  underwood ;  but  the 
foil  in  general  did  not  feem  to  admit  of  cultivation.  In 
the  interior  of  the  country,  immenfe  ftrata  of  coal  have 
been  difeovered.  The  coaft,  efpecially  to  the  northward 
of  25.  S.  lat.  abounds  with  fine  bays  and  harbours,  where 
vefiels  may  be  fecure  from  all  winds.  The  country  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  well  watered  by  fprings  and  fmall  brooks, 
but  to  have  no  large  rivers.  Of  timber-trees  there  are  but 
two  forts  :  the  largeft  is  the  gum-tree,  which  grows  over 
the  whole  country,  the  gum  of  which  is  a  deep  red,  and 
refembles  the  fanguis  draconis,  if  it  be  not  the  fame  ;  the 
other  grows  fomewhat  like  our  pines.  The  wood  of  both 
is  extremely  hard  and  heavy.  Others  are  covered  with  a 
foft  bark,  which  is  the  fame  that  is  ufed  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
for  caulking  of  fhips.  The  country  furni(hes  three  forts 
of  palms  ;  the  nuts  of  one  of  which. operated  both  as  an 
emetic  and  cathartic  with  great  violence. 

The  quadrupeds  hitherto  difeovered,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  are  of  the  kanguroo  or  opoflum  tribe  ;  having 
their  hinder-legs  long  out  of  all  proportion,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  length  of  the  fore-legs,  and  a  fack  under 
the  belly  of  the  female  for  the  reception  of  the  young. 
(See  Didelphis  giga'ntea,  vol.  vi.)  They  have  rats,  and 
dogs  of  the-jackall  kind,  all  exadlly  alike,  and  a  little  ani¬ 
mal  of  the  bear-tribe,  named  womat ;  and  thefe  pretty 
nearly  complete  the  catalogue  of  four-footed  animals  yet 
known  on  the  fifth  continent.  There  appears,  indeed, 
fuch  an  apparent  affinity  of  the  natural  objedts  in  New 
Holland,  that  Dr.  White  oblerves,  all  the  quadrupeds 
are  like  opoflums,  all  the  filh  like  fharks,  and  that  every 
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part  of  the  land,  all  the  trees,  and  all  the  grafies,  referable 
one  another.  There  is,  however,  an  animal  which  re- 
fembles  nothing  in  the  creation  but  itfelf ;  a  quadruped 
with  the  beak  of  a  bird.  When  the  head  of  one  of  thefe 
beafts  was  brought  to  the  late  Dr.  Shaw,  of  the  Britiili 
Mufeum,  he  fufpefled  it  as  an  idle  attempt  to  impofe  on 
his  judgment,  and  did  not  liaflily  believe  that  nature  had 
fet  the  bill  of  a  duck  on  the  head  of  a  quadruped  ;  but 
fo  it  has  fince  proved  to  be  the  cafe.  It  wasfirft  regarded 
as  an  amphibious  animal,  from  its  refemblance,  about  the 
head,  to  a  duck ;  and  was  defcribed  by  Mr.  Home,  in 
the  Phil.  Tranf.  1801,  under  the  name  Ornithorhynchus 
paradoxus ;  but  it  is  now  called  Platypus  anatinus, 
which  fee. 

The  birds  are  no  lefs  lingular  than  the  beads,  there 
being  black  fwans  and  white  eagles;  the  former  every¬ 
where  in  fuch  multitudes  as  to  Ijpoil  a  proverb  that  had 
held  good  for  two  thoufand  years;  and  their  fong,  if  we 
may  credit  Mr.  Bafs,  “  exactly  relembles  the  creaking  of 
a  rufty  fign  on  a  windy  day.”  The  Maenura  fuperba, 
with  its  fcalloped  tail-feathers,  is  perhaps  the  molt  lingu¬ 
lar  and  beautiful  of  that  very  elegant  race  of  birds  known 
by  the  name  of  birds  of  paradife  ;  cockatoos,  parrots,  and 
parroquets,  are  innumerable,  and  of  great  variety.  The 
mountain-eagle  is  a  magnificent  creature;  but  the  emu  is 
perhaps  the  tailed  and  loftieft  bird  that  exifts,  many  of 
them  danding  full  feven  feet  high. 

Of  the  infedl-tribe,  the  principal  are  .the  mufquito  and 
various  kinds  of  ants.  The  green  ants  form  their  neds  in 
a  very  curious  manner,  by  bending  down  the  leaves  of 
trees,  and  glueing  the  ends  of  them  together  fo  as  to  form 
a  purfe.  Though  thefe  leaves  are  as  broad  as  a  man’s 
hand,  they  perform  this  feat  by  main  drength,  thoufands 
of  them  being  employed  in  holding  down  the  leaves, 
while  multitudes  of  others  apply  the  glutinous  matter. 
Captain  Cook’s  people  afeertained  that  this  was  the  cafe, 
by  fometimes  dilturbing  them  at  their  work  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  leaf  always  fprung  up  with  an  eladicity  wdiich 
they  could  not  have  fuppofed  that  fuch  minute  infedls 
were  capable  of  overcoming.  For  this  curiofity,  how¬ 
ever,  they  fmarted  pretty  feverely ;  for  thoufands  of  thefe 
little  enemies  indantly  threw  themfelves  upon  the  ag- 
greffors,  and  revenged  themfelves  by  their  bites  or  dings 
for  the  interruption  they  had  met  with.  Thefe  were  lit¬ 
tle  lefs  painful  at  fird  than  the  ding  of  a  bee;  but  the  pain 
did  not  lad  above  a  minute.  Another  fpecies  of  ants 
burrow  themfelves  in  the  root  of  a  plant  which  grows  on 
the  bark  of  trees  like  the  midetoe,  and  which  is  com¬ 
monly  as  big  as  a  large  turnip.  When  this  is  cut,  it  ap¬ 
pears  interfered  with  innumerable  winding  paflages  all 
filled  with  thefe  animals  ;  notwitlidanding  which,  the  ve¬ 
getation  of  the  plant  fullers  no  injury.  Thefe  do  not 
give  pain  by  their  dings,  but  produce  an  intolerable  itch¬ 
ing  by  crawling  along  on  the  Ikin.  They  are  about  the 
fixe  of  the  fmall  red  ant  in  this  country.  Another  lort, 
which  do  not  moled  in  any  manner,  referable  the  white 
ants  of  the  Bad  Indies.  They  conftrudl  neds  three  or 
four  times  as  big  as  a  man’s  head  on  the  branches  of 
trees ;  the  outfide  being  compofed  of  fome  vegetable 
matter  along  with  a  glutinous  fubdance.  On  breaking 
the  outer  cruds  of  thefe  hives,  innumerable  cells  appear 
fwarming  with  inhabitants,  in  a  great  variety  of  winding 
direftions,  all  communicating  with  each  other,  and  with 
feveral  other  neds  upon  the  fame  tree.  They  have  alfo 
another  houfe  built  on  the  ground,  generally  at  the  root 
of  a  tree  ;  formed  like  an  irregularly-fided  cone;  fome¬ 
times  more  than  fix  feet  high,  and  nearly  as  much  in  dia¬ 
meter.  The  outfide  of  thefe  is  well-tempered  clay  about 
two  inches  thick  ;  and  within  are  the  cells,  which  have 
no  opening  outward.  One  of  thefe  is  their  fummer,  and 
the  other  their  winter,  dwelling,  communicating  with  each 
other  by  a  large  avenue  leading  to  the  ground,  and  by  a 
fubterraneous  paffage.  The  ground-druftures  are  proof 
againd  wet,  which  thofe  on  the  branches  are  not. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  country  feems  to  be 
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very  fmall  in  proportion  to'its  extent.  The  immenfe 
trail  of  the  interior  country  remains  unexplored  ;  but 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  is  either  wholly  defoiate, 
or  more  thinly  inhabited  than  the  parts  vifited  by  Cook 
and  his  companions.  The  prefumption  againd  its  being- 
much  inhabited  is  drengthened  by  the  total  want  of  culti¬ 
vation.  The  men  were. of  a  middle  fize,  and  in  general 
well-made,  clean-limbed,  vigorous,  active,  and  nimble  : 
their  countenaces  were  not  wholly  without  expredion, 
and  their  voices  remarkably  foft  and  effeminate.  The 
colour  of  the  Ikin  could  not  be  well  afeertained,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dirt  which  uniformly  covered  it :  with  the 
dirt,  it  was  as  black  as  that  of  a  negro,  but,  without  it, 
fuppofed  to  be  of  a  chocolate-colour.  In  other  refpefts 
the  accounts  of  our  navigators  materially  differ  from  that 
of  Dampier.  They  inform  us  that  the  features  are  not 
difagreeable,  that  their  nofes  are  not  fiat,  and  that  their 
lips  are  not  thick  :  their  teeth  are  white  and  even,  and 
their  hair  naturally  long  and  black,  though  univerfaliy 
cropped  fiiort,  and  always  matted  and  filthy;  their  beards 
are  bufhy  and  thick,  but  not  fullered  to  grow  long  :  both 
the  hair  and  beard  feerned  to  be  kept  fhort  by  fingeing 
them.  Both  fexes  go  naked,  without  any  apparent  fenie 
of  indecency.  Their  principal  ornament  is  the  bone 
which  they  thrull  through  the  cartilage  that  leparates  the 
noltrils  :  it  is  as  thick  as  a  man’s  finger,  and,  being  five  or 
fix  inches  long,  reaches  quite  acrofs  the  face,  and  is  an 
impediment  both  to  their  breathing  and  lpeaking.  They 
had  alfo  necklaces  made  of  lliells,  neatly  cut  and  ftrung 
together:  bracelets  of  fmall  cord,  twilled  two  or  three 
times  round  the  arm,  and  a  firing  of  plaited  human  hair 
round  the  waift.  They  paint  their  bodies  both  white  and 
red,  the  latter  forming  broad  patches  upon  the  Ihoulders 
and  bread,  and  the  former  being  drawn  in  ftripes  over 
various  parts  of  their  bodies.  Thefe  people  had  no  idea 
of  traffic  :  they  received  what  was  given  them,  but  had 
no  idea  of  making  a  return  ;  nor  did  they  feem  to  have 
any  difpofition  to  Heal  ;  but,  if  they  were  refufed  what 
they  alked  for,  e.  g.  a  turtle,  they  were  enraged,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  take  it  by  force.  On  their  bodies  were  vifi- 
ble  fears,  inflifted  by  blunt  inftruments,  and  which  were 
underftood  to  be  memorials  of  grief  for  the  dead.  They 
appeared  to  have  no  fixed  habitations,  nor  was  there  any 
trace  of  a  town  or  village  in  the  country.  Their  houfes, 
when  they  had  any,  were  mere  hovels,  conftrudted  with 
pliable  rods,  and  covered  with  leaves  of  palm  or  broad 
pieces  of  bark ;  but,  in  general,  they  llept  without  any 
fhelter,  except  the  bullies,  orgrafs,  which  is  here  near  two 
feet  high.  Their  filh-hooks  are  neatly  made  ;  and  their 
lines,  made  of  fome  vegetable  fubftance,  are  from  the 
thicknefs  of  a  half-inch  rope  to  the  finenefs  of  a  hair. 
Their  chief  food  is  filli,  and  they  occafionally  kill  a  kan¬ 
garoo  and  fome  birds  :  the  only  vegetable  that  forms  an 
article  of  food  is  the  yam.  They  drefs  their  animal  food 
by  boiling,  broiling,  or  baking,  it.  As  they  have  no  nets, 
they  catch  filli  only  by  llicking  with  an  inftrumeut  of 
wood  adapted  to  the  purpofe,  or  with  a  hook  and  line. 
They  produce  fire  with  facility,  and  fpread  it  in  a  wonder¬ 
ful  manner.  To  produce  it,  they  take  two  pieces  of  dry 
foft  v.’ood,  one  being  a  Hick  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  and  the  other  a  flat  piece  :  the  former  is  fhaped  into 
an  obtufe  point  at  one  end,  and  preffing  it  upon  the  other; 
they  turn  it  nimbly  by  holding  it  between  both  their 
hands,  as  we  do  a  chocolate-mill,  often  fluffing  their 
hands  up  and  down,  to  increafe  the  prefiure.  By  this 
method  they  get  fire  in  lets  than  two  minutes ;  and  then 
fpread  it  by  means  of  the  dry  gj'afs.  The  weapons  of 
this  people  are  fpears,  or  lances,  of  different  kinds,  pointed 
with  bone  or  fliells,  and  barbed ;  and  they  throw  them 
with  great  force  and  dexterity,  either  by  the  hand  for 
fhort  diftances,  or  with  an  inftrument  contrived  for  that 
purpofe  :  they  have  alfo  fliields  or  targets  made  of  the 
bark  of  a  tree.  Their  canoes  are  as  rudely  conftrudted  as 
their  houfes,  of  bark,  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed,  pro¬ 
bably  by  fire.  They  are  moved  with  a  pole  or  paddles, 
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and  fom'e  of  them  are  fitted,  with  an  outrigger  to  prevent 
their  overfetting  :  they  are  of  different  lengths,  and  very 
narrow.  The  only  tools  which  they  feemed  to  poffefs 
were,  an  adze  made  of  done,  wedges  of  the  fame  material, 
a  wooden  mallet,  and  fome  (hells,  and  fragments  of  coral. 
For  polifhing  the  points  of  their  lances,  &c.  they  ufe  the 
leaves  of  a  kind  of  wild  fig-tree.  Each  of  their  canoes 
carries  four  people. 

It  appears,  from  fome  further  difcoveries  and  reports 
pertaining  to  this  country,  that  it  is  peopled  by  three  or 
four  diltinft  races  of  men  ;  thofe  in  the  fouth-vveft  being 
different  from  thofe  in  the  north,  and  both  from  thofe  in 
the  eaft  above  defcribed.  They  are  merely  divided  into 
families,  the  former  being  ftyled  Be-ana,  or  “  father,” 
which  is  a  title  of  refpeft;  and  each  family,  or  tribe,  has 
a  diftindt  place  of  refidence,  diftinguiflied  by  adding  gal 
to  the  name  of  the  place  :  e.  g.  the  fouthern  fliore  of  Bo¬ 
tany-bay  being  called  G'wea ;  the  tribe  inhabiting  it,  is 
denominated  Gwea-gal.  Thofe  who  live  on  the  north 
fhores  of  Port  Jackfon  are  called  Cam-mer-rhy-gal ,  Cam- 
mer-rhy  being  the  name  of  that  part„of  the  harbour. 
This  tribe,  which  is  numerous  and  mufcular,  exercife  the 
prerogative  of  exacting  a  tooth  from  young  men  of  other 
families,  in  token  of  government  or  lubordination.  This 
tribute  of  teeth  is  paid  in  a  folemn  manner,  and  it  is  per¬ 
formed  every  four  years.  They  manifeft  but  very  obfcure 
traces  of  religion,  though  they  have  fome  faint  ideas  of 
a  future  exiftence  in  the  clouds,  whence  they  originally 
fell.  They  feem  raifed  but  one  degree  above  the  brute- 
creation  ;  and,  like  monkeys,  they  are  great  mimics. 
The  deformity  of  their  appearance,  occafioned  by  their 
low  ftature  and  thin  limbs,  their  black  bufhy  beards,  and 
the  bone  ftuck  in  the  cartilage  of  the  nofe,  by  an  opera¬ 
tion  performed  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fixteen,  is 
farther  increased  by  their  prablice  of  rubbing  fifh-oil  into 
their  fkins,  as  a  protection  from  the  air  and  mufquitoes, 
and  of  colouring  their  faces  with  white  or  red  clay.  The 
women  are  marked  by  the  lofs  of  the  two  firft  joints  of  the 
little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  which,  as  well  as  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  a  tooth  from  the  boys,  is  fuppofed  to  inure  them 
to  bear  pain  with  apathy.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  thefe 
joints  of  the  little  finger  are  parted  with,  becaufe  they  are 
in  the  way  when  they  wind  their  fifliing-lines  over  their 
hands.  Few  inftances  of  deformed  perfons  occur.  Their 
huts  are  commonly  conftrudted  of  the  bark  of  trees,  in  the 
form  of  an  oven,  having  the  fire  at  the  entrance,  and  filled 
with  fimoke  and  naftinefs,  in  which  they  lleep  promifcu- 
oufly.  Their  mode  of  courtfhip  is  not  very  gallant ;  as  it 
confilts  in  watching  the  lady’s  retirement,  and  then 
knocking  her  down  with  repeated  blows  of  a  club,  or  a 
wooden  fword  ;  after  which  the  matrimonial  vidtim  is  led, 
dreaming  with  blood,  to  her  future  hufband’s  party, 
when  a  fcene  enfues  too  (hocking  to  relate.  The  men  of 
one  tribe  feek  wives  among  the  women  of  another.  The 
woman,  thus  raviihed,  is  called  a  wife ;  and  polygamy  is 
common.  Parturition  is  eafy,  and  a  few  hours  after  the 
mother  walks  about  her  ufual  bufinefs.  The  infant  is 
placed  for  a  few  days  on  a  piece  of  foft  bark  ;  but  is  foon 
removed  to  the  mother’s  (houlders  with  its  legs  acrofs  her 
neck,  fecuring  itfelf  by  catching  hold  of  her  hair.  Super- 
ftition  is  very  prevalent  among  thefe  poor  lavages;  they 
believe  in  magic,  witchcraft,  and  ghofts;  the  latter  being 
the  night-mare.  They  have  alfo  fpells  againft  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  pretend  to  foretel  future  events  by 
the  meteors  called  falling  liars.  They  are  fubjedl  to  a 
difeafe  refembling  a  violent  itch ;  but,  for  their  venereal 
complaints  they  feem  to  have  been  indebted  to  Europeans. 
They  have  not  only  perfonal  property  in  their  weapons, 
and  filhing-tackle,  but  fome  appear  to  be  hereditary 
owners  of  certain  lpots,  perhaps  afligned  as  rewards  for 
public  fervices,  or  adts  of  great  bravery.  They  are  re- 
prefented,  with  regard  to  their  habitual  difpofition,  as  re¬ 
vengeful,  jealous,  courageous,  and  cunning.  If  they 
were  honelt  when  firft  vifited  by  Europeans,  they  have 
fince  acquired  the  art  of  Healing  ;  and  they  are  laid  to  be 


adepts  in  the  arts  of  evafion  and  lying.  They  have  names 
for  the  fun  and  moon,  fome  few  liars,  the  magellanic 
clouds,  and  the  milky-way.  Young  people  are  buried; 
but  thofe  who  have  palled  the  middle  age,  are  burnt;  a 
rude  tumulus  being  eredted  as  a  tomb.  Mr.  Collins,  in 
his  account  of  this  illand,  has  given  an  ample  vocabulary 
of  the  language  ;  which  is  faid  to  be  grateful  to  the  ear, 
exprefiive,  and  fonorous,  and  to  have  no  analogy  with 
any  other  known  language;  but  the  dialedls  of  the  va¬ 
rious  regions  feem  to  be  entirely  different.  The  feafons 
are  like  thofe  of  the  fouthern  part  of  Africa  and  America ; 
and,  as  the  country  lies  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  equator, 
they  are  the  reverfe  of  thofe  in  Europe,  Chrillmas  with 
tis  being  Midl'ummer  with  them. 

As  the  eajlern  part  of  this  vail  tradf  was  totally  un¬ 
known  till  the  lalt  voyages  of  our  countryman  Capt.Cook, 
who,  by  fully  exploring  that  part  of  the  coall,  gave  his 
country  an  undoubted  right  to  the  occupation  of  it,  it 
was  accordingly  taken  polfellion  of,  in  his  majelly’s  name, 
about  the  year  1770  ;  and  now  bears  the  appellation  of 
New  South  Wales. 

At  the  dole  of  the  American  war,  it  was  determined  to 
make  a  fettlement  on  this  coall  for  the  reception  of  tranf- 
ported  felons.  The  plan,  as  it  may  be  fuppofed,  occupied 
lome  time  in  coming  to  maturity;  but  at  length,  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1786,  orders  wereiffued  byhis  majeftyin 
council  for  making  a  fettlement,  ellablilhing  a  court  of 
judicature  in  the  colony,  and  other  regulations  necelfary 
on  the  occafion.  The  whole  received  the  complete  fanc- 
tion  of  legiilature  in  the  beginning  of  theyear  1787.  The 
fquadron,  appointed  for  putting  the  defign  in  execution, 
began  to  affemble  at  the  Mother  Bank,  the  place  of  ren¬ 
dezvous,  in  the  Ille  of  Wight,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1787. 
It  confided  of  the  Sirius  frigate,  Capt.  John  Hunter;  the 
Supply  armed  tender  Lieut.  H.  L.  Ball ;  three  ilore-lhips, 
the  Golden-grove,  Filhburn,  and  Borrowdale,  for  carry¬ 
ing  provilions  and  llores  for  two  years ;  and  laftly,  fix 
tranfports,  the  Scarborough  and  Lady  Penrhyn  from 
Portfmouth,  the  Friendlhip  and  Charlotte  from  Plymouth, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Alexander  from  Woolwich. 
Thefe  were  to  carry  the  convidls,  with  a  detachment  of 
marines  in  each  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  fervicej 
the  largelt  where  refinance  was  moll  expected,  viz.  in 
thofe  which  carried  the  greateft  number  of  male  convibls. 
On  the  arrival  of  governor  Phillip  at  theliation,  he  hoilted 
his  flag  on-board  the  Sirius  as  commodore  of  the  fqua¬ 
dron  ;  and,  the  embarkation  being  completed,  he  gave  the 
fignal  to  weigh  anchor  on  the  13th  of  May  at  day-break. 
The  number  of  convibls  was  778,  of  whom  558  were  men. 
They  touched  at  the  illand  of  Teneriffe  on  the  3d  of  June, 
without  meeting  with  any  bad  accident.  Here  they  (laid 
a  week,  in  order  to  procure  fuch  refrelhments  as  were 
necelfary  for  preventing  the  diforders  moftly  to  be  dreaded 
in  fuch  a  long  and  perilous  voyage.  In  this  they  fuc- 
ceeded  to  their  with  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  June  the  fleet 
let  fail,  and  on  the  18th  came  in  fight  of  the  Cape  Verd 
illands,  where  they  fleered  for  St.  Jago ;  but  the  want  of  a 
favourable  wind  and  other  circumllances  prevented  their 
getting  in  ;  fo  that,  as  governor  Phillip  did  not  choofe  to 
walle  time,  they  did  not  touch  land  till  they  came  to  Rio  Ja¬ 
neiro  on  the  coall  of  Bralil.  It  may  feem  furpriling,  that 
a  voyage  to  the  eallward,  which  of  itfelf  may  be  accounted 
of  fuflicient  length,  (hould  thus  be  wilfully  made  fo  much 
longer,  by  Failing  twice  acrofs  the  Atlantic.  The  calms, 
however,  fo  frequent  on  the  coall  of  Africa,  feem  of 
themfelves  to  be  a  fuflicient  inducement  for  navigators 
to  preferve  a  wefterly  courfe;  and  even  the  illands  at 
which  it  is  fo  necelfary  to  touch,  are  not  far  diftant  from 
the  American  coall.  The  returning  tracks  of  Capt.  Cook’s 
three  voyages  are  all  within  a  little  fpace  of  the  45th  de¬ 
gree  of  welt  longitude,  which  is  even  ten  degrees  farther 
well  than  Cape  St.  Roque;  and  that  courfe  appears  to 
have  been  taken  voluntarily,  without  any  extraordinary 
inducement. 

At  Rio  Janeiro  they  met  with  a  very  favourable  recep¬ 
tion. 
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tion,  contrary  to  that  which  Capt.  Cook  experienced  on 
a  fimilar  occafion.  Provilions  were  fo  cheap,  that,  though 
the  allowance  of  meat  was  fixed  by  the  governor  at  twenty 
ounces  per  day,  the  men  were  victualled  completely  at 
3|d.  each,  including  rice,  vegetables,  and  every  other 
neeeflary.  Wine  was  not  at  this  time  to  be  had  except 
at  an  advanced  price  :  but  rum  was  laid  in,  and  l'uch  feeds 
and  plants  procured  as  Were  thought  molt  likely  to  flou- 
rifh  in  New  South  Wales;  particularly  coffee,  indigo, 
cotton,  and  the  cochineal-fig.  An  hundred  lacks  of  caf- 
fada  were  likewife  purchafed  as  a  fubftitute  for  bread,  if 
it  lliould  happen  to  be  fcarce.  By  the  kindnefs  of  the 
viceroy  alfo,  iome  deficiencies  in  the  military  ftores  were 
made  up  from  the  royal  arfenal,  and  every  afliftance  given 
which  the  place  could  afford.  They  arrived  here  on  the 
5th  of  Auguft,  17S7  ;  and  fet  fail  on  the  4th  of  September, 
receiving  as  the  laft  compliment  from  the  governor  a  falute 
of  twenty-one  guns. 

From  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  fleet  had  a  fine  run  to  Table 
Bay,  in  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Africa,  which  they 
accomplilhed  in  thirty-nine  days  ;  where  they  took  in  the 
refrefhments  meant  to  fupply  them  during  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage.  Here  they  arrived  on  the  1 3th  of  October ; 
and,  having  fupplied  themfelves  with  a  great  number  of 
live  flock,  they  fet  fail  on  the  12th  of  November,  but  were 
long  impeded  by  contrary  winds  from  the  fouth-eaft.  On 
the  25th  they  were  only  eighty  leagues  diftant  from  the 
Cape,  when  Gov.  Phillip  left  the  Siriu,s.and  went  on-board 
the  Supply  tender;  in  hopes,  by  leaving  the  convoy,  to 
gain  fufficient  time  for  examining  the  country  round 
Botany  Bay,  that  the  moft  proper  fituation  for  the  new 
colony  might  bechofen  before  the  tranfports  fhould  arrive. 
On  the  3d  of  January,  1788,  the  Supply  came  within  fight 
of  New  South  Wales ;  but  the  winds  then  became  variable, 
and  a  current,  which  at  times  fet  very  ftrongly  to  the 
fouthward,  impeded  her  courfe  fo  much,  that  it  was  not 
till  the  18th  of  the  month  that  flie  arrived  at  Botany  Bay. 

Governor  Phillip  no  fooner  landed,  than  he  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  converfing  with  the  natives,  who  were  affem- 
bled  on-fhore.  As  it  was  the  intention  of  this  gentleman 
to  conciliate  if  poffible  their  friendfhip,  he  ufed  every 
method  at  this  firft  interview  to  infpire  them  with  a  fa¬ 
vourable  idea  of  the  Europeans.  For  this  purpofe  he 
prefented  them  with  beads  and  other  trifling  ornaments, 
which  they  feemed  pleafed  to  wear,  though  Capt.  Cook 
found  them  very  indifferent  about  any  kind  of  finery  he 
could  furnifli  them  with.  They  feemed,  according  to  the 
account  of  that  celebrated  navigator,  to  be  fo  attached 
to  their  own  ornaments,  that  they  made  no  account  of 
any  thing  elfe.  They  received  indeed  fuch  things  as  were 
given  them,  but  made  no  offer  to  return  any  thing  in  ex¬ 
change;  nor  could  they  be  made  to  comprehend  that  any 
thing  of  the  kind  was  wanted.  Many  of  the  prefents 
which  they  had  received  were  found  afterwards  thrown 
away  in  the  woods. 

Governor  Phillip  having  parted  with  his  new  acquaint¬ 
ance  in  a  friendly  manner,  next  began  an  examination 
of  the  country  about  Botany  Bay,  which  had  been  ftrongly 
recommended  by  Capt.  Cook  as  the  moft  eligible  place 
for  a  fettlement.  He  found,  however,  that  the  bayitfelf 
was  very  inconvenient  for  fhipping,  being  expofed  to  the 
eafterly  winds ;  and  fo  fhallow,  that  fhips  even  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  burden  could  not  get  far  enough  within  land  to  be 
fheltered  from  the  fury  of  the  ocean.  Neither  did  the  land 
about  any  part  of  this  bay  appear  an  eligible  fituation  for 
a  colony  ;  being  in  fome  places  entirely  fwampy,  in  others 
quite  deftitute  of  water.  Point  Sutherland  feemed  to 
afford  the  fituation  moft  free  from  objections,  but  the  fhips 
could  not  approach  it ;  and  even  here  the  ground  feemed 
to  be  univerfally  damp  andfpongy  :  fo  that,  on  the  whole, 
finding  no  place  within  the  compafs  of  the  bay  proper  for 
the  new  fettlement,  they  were  obliged  to  remove  fome- 
where  elfe. 

The  reft  of  the  fleet  arrived  in  two  days  after  the  Supply; 
and,  that  no  time  might  be  loft,  Gov.  Phillip  ordered  the 


ground  about  Point  Sutherland  to  be  cleared,  and  prepa¬ 
rations  to  be  made  for  landing,  while  he  went  with  feveral 
officers  in  three  boats  to  examine  Port  JacJifon,  which  was 
only  three  leagues  diftant.  Here  they  had  the  fatisfattioa 
to  find  one  of  the  fiheft  harbours  in  the  world,  where 
1000  fail  of  the  line  might  ride  in  perfeCt  fafety.  On 
examining  the  different  coves,  one  was  preferred  which 
had  a  fine  run  of  fpring- water,  and  where  (hips  could 
anchor  fo  dole  to  the  (hore,  that  at  a  very  fmall  expenfe 
quays  might  be  conftruited  for  loading  and  unloading  the 
largeft  vefiels.  This  was  named  by  the  governor  Sydney 
Cow,  in  honour  of  lord  Sydney;  and  the  country  around  it 
deftined  for  the  place  of  fettlement.  It  is  about  half  a  mile 
long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  at  the  entrance.  On 
the  governor’s  return  to  Botany  Bay,  the  reports  made 
to  him  concerning  the  adjacent  country  were  fo  exceed¬ 
ingly  unfavourable,  that  orders  were  immediately  given 
for  the  removal  of  the  fleet  to  Port  Jackfon.  On  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  therefore,  the  governor  failed  from 
Botany  Bay,  and  was  foon  followed  by  the  whole  fleet. 

The  convifts  and  others  deftined  to  remain  in  New  South. 
Wales  being  landed,  no  time  was  loft  in  beginning  to 
clear  ground  for  an  encampment,  ftore-houfes,  &c.  The 
work,  however,  went  on  but  (lowly,  partly  owing  to  the 
natural  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter,  and  partly  to 
the  habitual  indolence  of  the  conviCts,  which  indeed  was 
naturally  to  be  expeCted  confidering  their  former  way  of 
life.  Neverthelefs,  by  the  end  of  the  firft  week  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  the  plan  of  an  encampment  wars  formed,  and  places 
were  marked  out  for  different  purpofes,  fo  that  the  colony 
already  began  to  affume  fome  appearance  of  order  and 
regularity.  The  materials  and  frame-work  of  a  flight 
temporary  habitation  for  the  governor  had  been  brought 
out  from  England  ready  formed,  which  were  landed  and 
put  together  with  as  much  expedition  as  circumftances 
would  allow.  Hofpital-tents  were  alfo  ereCled;  and  the 
ficknefs  which  foon  took  place  (bowed  the  propriety  of  fo 
doing.  In  the  paffage  from  the  Cape  there  had  been  but 
little  ficknefs,  and  few  of  the  conviCts  had  died ;  but  a 
little  time  after  they  landed  a  dyfentery  began  to  prevail, 
which  proved  fatal  in  feveral  inftances,  and  the  feurvy 
began  to  rage  with  great  violence,  fo  that  the  hofpital- 
tents  were  foon  filled  with  patients.  The  diiorder  proved 
the  more  virulent,  as  freih  provilions  could  but  rarely  be 
procured  ;  nor  were  efculent  vegetables  often  obtained  in 
fuch  plenty  as  could  produce  any  material  alleviation  of 
the  complaint :  the  only  remedy  for  the  dyfentery  was 
found  to  be  a  kind  of  red  gum,  produced  in  plenty  by 
the  trees  growing  upon  this  coaft.  The  yellow  gum  has 
the  fame  properties,  though  in  an  inferior  degree. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  a  moft  violent  ftorm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  deftroyed  five  of  the  jfheep  which 
had  a  (lied  ereCled  for  them  under  a  tree,  which  proved  a 
prelude  to  other  misfortunes  among  the  cattle.  The  en¬ 
campment,  however,  was  carried  on  with  great  alacrity; 
the  foundations  of  the  ftore-houfes  were  laid,  and  every 
thing  began  to  wear  a  promifing  appearance.  On  the  7th 
of  the  month  a  regular  form  of  government  was  eftabli(hed 
in  the  colony,  with  all  the  folemnity  which  could  poflibly 
be  given  :  the  governor  made  a  proper  fpeech  to  the  con- 
viCfs,  reminding  them  of  the  fituation  in  which  they  flood; 
and  that  now,  if  they  continued  their  former  practices,  it 
was  impoffibie  they  could  hope  for  mercy  if  detected  ; 
neither  could  they  expeCt  to  efcape  detection  in  fo  fmall 
a  fociety.  Offenders,  therefore,  he  faid,  would  certainly 
be  puniflied  with  the  utmoft  rigour;  though  fuch  as  be¬ 
haved  themfelves  in  a  proper  manner  might  always  depend 
upon  encouragement.  He  particularly  noticed  the  illegal 
intercourfe  betwixt  the  fexes,  as  a  practice  which  encou¬ 
raged  profligacy  in  every  refpeCl ;  for  which  reafon  he 
recommended  marriage  :  and  this  exhortation  feemed  not 
to  be  altogether  in  vain,  as  fourteen  marriages  were  cele¬ 
brated  that  very  week  in  confequence. 

Heavy  rains  took  place  during  the  remainder  of  this 
month  which  lhovved  the  necellity  of  going  on  with  the 
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•work  as  Toon  as  poffible.  Tlie  want  of  carpenters,  how¬ 
ever  prevented  this  from  being  done  fo-expeditioully  as 
could  have  been  wifhed.  Only  fixteen  of  thefe  could  be 
hired  from  all  the  fnips;  and  no  more  than  twelve  of  the 
conviAs  were  of  this  trade,  of  whom  feveral  were  lick;  fo 
that  the  party  were  far  too  few  for  the  work  they  had  to 
perform.  An  hundred  conviAs  were  added  as  labourers  ; 
but  with  every  effort  it  was  found  impoifible  to  complete 
either  the  barracks  or  the  huts  for  the  officers  fo  foon  as 
could  be  vvifhed.  On  the  14-th  of  February  a  fmall  party 
was  fent  out  to  fettle  on  Norfolk  Ifland,  who  have  iince 
eltabliihed  a  colony  there  which  promifes  to  be  of  confi- 
derable  utility.  It  was  foon  found,  however,  abfolutely  ne- 
cefiary  to  make  examples  of  fome  of  the  conviAs  at  Port 
Jackfon.  Towards  the  end  of  February  it  was  thought 
proper  to  convene  a  criminal  court,  in  which  fix  of  the 
convifts  received  fentence  of  death.  One,  who  was  the 
head  of  the  gang,  was  executed  the  fame  day:  one  was 
pardoned  ;  the  other  four  were  reprieved,  and  afterwards 
exiled  to  a  fmall  ifiand  within  the  bay,  where  they  were 
kept  on  bread  and  water.  They  had  frequently  robbed 
both  the  ftores  and  other  conviAs.  The  fellow  who  wras 
executed,  and  two  others,  had  been  detefted  in  Healing 
the  very  day  on  which  they  received  a  week’s  provifion  ; 
and  at  the  lame  time  that  their  allowance  was  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  foldiers,  fpirituous  liquors  only  excepted. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  the  governor  went  out  with 
a  fmall  party  to  examine  Broken  Bay,  lying  about  eight 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Port  Jackfon.  This  was  found 
very  extenfive,  with  many  openings.  One  of  the  latter 
ended  in  feveral  fmall  branches,  and  a  large  lagoon,  which 
they  could  not  at  that  time  examine.  Molt  of  the  land 
about  the  upper  part  of  this  branch  was  low  and  full  of 
fwamps,  with  great  numbers  of  pelicans,  and  other  aquatic 
birds.  From  this  north- weft  branch  they  proceeded  acrofs 
the  bay  to  the  fouth-weft  branch,  which  is  alfo  very  exten¬ 
five,  with  a  fecond  opening  to  the  weftward,  capable  of 
affording  fhelter  to  almoft  any  number  of  fhips,  with 
depth  of  water  for  veflels  of  almoft  any  burden.  The  land 
was  found  much  higher  here  than  at  Port  Jackfon,  more 
rocky,  and  equally  covered  with  timber.  Large  trees  were 
feen  growing  even  on  the  lummits  of  the  mountains,  which 
appeared  totally  inacceflible  to  the  human  l’pecies.  Round 
the  headland  which  forms  the  fouthern  entrance  into  the 
bay  is  a  third  branch,  which  Gov.  Phillip  thought  the 
fineft  piece  of  water  he  had  ever  feen  ;  which  for  that 
reafon  he  honoured  with  the  name  of  Pitt-water.  This 
branch,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  fufiicient  to  contain  all 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  latter  has  a  bar  at  the 
entrance  of  only  eighteen  feet  at  low’  w’ater.  Within  are 
from  feven  to  fifteen  fathoms.  The  land  here  is  more  le¬ 
vel  than  on  the  fouth-weft  branch,  and  fome  fituations 
are  proper  for  cultivation.  The  governor  determined  to 
have  returned  by  land,  in  order  to  explore  the  country 
betwixt  Port  Jackfon  and  Broken  Bay  ;  but  the  continual 
rains  prevented  him. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  the  governor,  attended  by  feve¬ 
ral  officers  and  a  fmall  party  of  marines,  let  out  on  an 
expedition  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country.  Their 
ftrft  landing  was  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  cove,  named  Shell- 
cove,  near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  on  the  north  fide. 
Proceeding  in  this  direAion,  they  arrived  with  great  la¬ 
bour  at  a  large  lake,  furrounded  on  all  fides  with  bog  and 
marflry  ground  to  a  confiderable  extent,  and  in  which 
they  frequently  plunged  up  to  the  waift.  Here  they  ob- 
ferved  that  birdlo  rare  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  viz.  a 
Hack  Juan.  On  being  fired  at,  it  rofe,  and  flievved  that  its 
wings  were  edged  with  white,  the  bill  being  tinged  red. 
They  fpent  three  days  in  a  very  laborious  manner  in 
palling  the  marlhes  and  fwamps  which  lie  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  harbour:  and  here  they  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  obferving,  that  all  the  fmall  ltreams  which 
defcend  into  Port  Jackfon  proceed  from  fwamps,  occafioned 
by  the  ftagnation  of  the  water  in  the  low  grounds  as  it 
riles  from  the  fprings.  On  leaving  thefe  low  grounds, 


they  found  them  fucceeded  by  a  rocky  and  barren  conn 
try;  the  hills  covered  with  various  flow’ering  Ihrubs, 
though  frequently  inacceflible  by  reafon  of  various  natural 
obftacles.  At  about  fifteen  miles  diftance  from  the  lea, 
the  governor  had  a  fine  view  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
country,  which  were  mountainous.  To  the  molt  north¬ 
erly  chain  of  thefe  he  gave  the  name  of  Carmarthen,  and 
to  the  molt  foutherly  that  of  Lanfdown  Hills ;  and  to  one 
which  lay  between  thefe  he  gave  the  name  of  Richmond 
Hill.  It  was  conjeAured  that  a  large  river  mult  rife  front 
thefe  mountains  ;  but  there  was  now  a  neceflity  for  return¬ 
ing.  On  the  22(1,  however,  another  expedition  was  un¬ 
dertaken!  Gov.  Phillip  with  his  party  landed  near  the 
head  of  the  harbour.  Here  they  found  a  good  country  ; 
but  in  alhorttime  arrived  at  a  dole  thicket  through  which 
they  found  it  impoifible  to  make  their  way,  fo  that  they 
were  obliged  to  return.  Next  day,  by  keeping  clofe  to 
the  banks  of  a  fmall  creek,  they  made  a  Hi i ft  to  pafs  that 
obftacle,  and  continued  their  courfe  for  three  days  to  the 
weftward.  The  country  was  now  extremely  fine,  either 
entirely  level  or  riling  in  fmall  hills ;  the  toil  excellent, 
but  ltony  in  a  few  places.  The  trees  grew  at  the  diftance 
of  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  from  each  other,  in  general 
totally  deftitute  of  underwood,  which  was  confined  to  the 
barren  and  ftony  fpots.  On  the  5th  day  they  law  for  the 
firft  time  in  this  fecond  expedition  Carmarthen  and  Lanf¬ 
down  hills;  but  the  country  all  round  was  fo  beautiful, 
that  Gov.  Phillip  gave  it  the  name  of  Belle  Vue.  They 
were  ftill  apparently  thirty  miles  from  the  mountains 
which  they  had  intended  to  reach  ;  but,  not  having  been 
able  to  carry  more  than  fix  days’  provifions  along  with 
them,  they  found  it  neceflary  to  return  ;  and,  even  with 
this  fmall  ftock,  the  officers  as  well  as  men  were  obliged 
to  carry  heavy  loads.  During  all  this  time  they  had  not 
proceeded  farther  in  a  direA  line  than  thirty  miles,  fo 
great  were  the  obltruAions  they  had  met  with  from  deep 
ravines,  See.  Their  return,  however,  was  effefled  with 
much  greater  eafe,  having  cleared  a  track,  and  marked 
trees  all  the  way  as  they  went  along  to  direA  them  in 
their  journey  back.  The  country  explored  at  this  time 
appeared  fo  fine,  that  Gov.  Phillip  determined  to  form  a 
fettlement  there  as  loon  as  a  fuflicient  number  could  be 
fpared  from  thofe  works  which  were  immediately  neceflary. 
On  his  return  he  had  the  mortification  to  find,  that  five 
ewes  and  a  lamb  had  been  killed  very  near  the  camp,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  This  mifchief  was  fuppofed  to 
have  been  done  by  fome  dogs  belonging  to  the  natives. 

All  this  time  the  feurvy  had  continued  to  rage  with 
great  violence,  1b  that  by  the  beginning  of  May  near  two 
hundred  people  were  incapable  of  work.  For  this  reafon, 
and  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  clearing  the 
ground,  no  more  than  eight  or  ten  acres  of  wheat  and 
barley  had  been  fown,  belides  what  private  individuals 
had  fown  for  themfelves  ;  and  it  was  even  feared  that  this 
fmall  crop  would  fuffer  from  the  depredations  of  ants  and 
field-mice.  To  procure  as  much  relief  as  poffible  therefore 
in  the  prefent  exigence,  the  Supply  was  fent  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May  to  Lord  Howe  Ifland  in  hopes  of  procu¬ 
ring  fome  turtle  and  other  provifions  ;  but  unfortunately 
the  veffel  returned  without  any  turtle,  having  met  with 
fqually  weather,  and  being  obliged  to  cut  away  her  bell 
bower  anchor.  The  natives  now  began  to  fliow  an  hoftile 
difpofition,  which  they  had  not  hitherto  done.  One  of 
the  conviAs,  who  had  wandered  away  from  the  reft  in  quell 
of  vegetables,  returned  with  a  very  dangerous  wound  in 
the  back  ;  giving  information  alfo,  that  another  who  had 
gone  out  for  the  lame  purpofe  had  been  carried  off  in  his 
fight  by  the  natives,  after  being  wounded  in  the  head. 
A  Ihirt  and  hat  were  afterwards  found  in  fome  of  the  huts 
of  the  natives,  but  no  intelligence  of  the  man  could  be 
gained.  This  was  followed  by  other  misfortunes  of  the 
fame  nature.  On  the  30th  of  the  month,  two  men  who 
had  been  employed  in  cutting  rallies  for  thatch  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  camp  were  found  dead.  One  of  them 
had  four  fpears  in  his  body,  one  of  which  had  pierced 
3  quite 
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quite  through  it ;  but  the  other  had  no  marks  of  violence 
upon  him.  In  this  cafe,  however,  it  was  proved,  that 
thofe  who  fuffered  had  been  the  aggreffors;  as  they  had 
been  feen  with  one  of  the  canoes  of  the  natives  which 
they  had  taken  from  one  of  the  filhing-places.  All  pof- 
fible  inquiry  was  made  after  the  natives  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  murder,  but  to  no  purpofe.  In  the  courfe 
of  this  enquiry  it  was  found,  that  one  of  the  natives  had 
been  murdered,  and  feveral  wounded,  previous  to  the 
attack  upon  the  rufh-cutters.  The  governor  promifed 
liberty  to  any  conyift  who  fhould  difcover  the  aggreffors ; 
but  no  information  was  procured.  About  this  time  the 
two  bulls  and  four  cows  belonging  to  government  and  to 
the  governor,  having  been  left  for  fome  time  by  the  man 
who  had  the  charge  of  them,  ltrayed  into  the  woods  and 
could  not  be  recovered,  though  they  wereafterwards  traced 
to  fome  diftance. 

The  4th  of  June,  being  his  majefty’s  birth-day,  was  ce¬ 
lebrated  with  as  much  feftivity  as  circumflances  would 
allow  ;  and  on  this  occafion  it  was  firft  made  public  that 
the  governor  had  given  the  name  of  Cumberland  Count;) 
to  this  part  of  the  territory.  The  appointed  boundaries 
were  Carmarthen  and  Lanfdown  hills  on  the  well,  the 
northern  parts  of  Broken  Bay  on  the  north,  and  the 
Iouthern  parts  of  Botany  Bay  on  the  fouth ;  thus  inclu¬ 
ding  thefe  three  principal  bays,  with  Sydney  Cove  nearly 
in  the  centre. 

The  misfortunes  which  attended  thofe  convifts  who 
ltrayed  to  too  great  a  diftance  from  the  fettlement,  were 
not  fufficient  to  prevent  fome  of  them  from  rambling  into 
the  woods,  in  hopes  of  fublifting  themfelves  there  and 
regaining  their  liberty.  One  of  thefe,  w'ho  had  been 
guilty  of  a  robbery,  fled  into  the  woods  on  the  5th  of 
June,  but  was  obliged  to  return  half-ftarved  on  the  24th. 
He  had  found  it  impoflible  to  fubfift  in  the  woods,  and 
had  met  with  very  little  relief  from  the  natives.  One  of 
them  gave  him  a  filh,  but  made  ligns  for  him  to  go  away. 
According  to  his  account,  they  themfelves  were  in  a  very 
miferable  lituation  ;  and  he  pretended  to  have  feen  four 
of  them  apparently  dying  of  hunger,  who  made  figns  to 
him  for  fomething  to  eat.  He  pretended  alfo  to  have 
fallen  in  with  a  party 'who  would  have  burnt  him,  and 
that  he  made  his  efcape  from  therp  with  difficulty.  He 
faid  alfo,  that  he  had  feen  the  remains  of  a  human  body 
lying  on  a  fire  ;  and  endeavoured  to  inculcate  the  idea  of 
thefe  favages  eating  human  flefh  when  other  provifions 
w'ere  fcarce.  This  poor  wretch  was  tried  and  executed 
for  the  theft  he  had  committed  before  his  departure,  along 
with  another  criminal. 

By  this  time  the  colony  was  fo  far  advanced,  that  the 
plan  of  a  regular  town  had  been  marked  out.  The  firft; 
huts  erefted  in  this  place  were  compofed  only  of  the  foft 
wood  of  the  cabbage-palm,  in  order  to  give  immediate 
ihelter,  and  which  had  the  further  inconvenience  of  being 
ufed  quite  green.  The  huts  of  the  convifts  were  con- 
itrufted  only  of  upright  polls  wattled  with  flight  twigs, 
and  plaftered  up  with  clay.  Buildings  of  Hone  might 
eniily  have  been  raifed,  had  there  been  any  means  of  pro¬ 
curing  lime  for  mortar.  There  were  three  kinds  of  ftone 
met  with  about  Sydney  Cove;  one  equal  in  goodnefs  to 
Portland-ftone,  an  indifferent  kind  of  fandftone  or  free- 
llone,  and  a  fort  which  feems  to  contain  iron;  but  neither 
chalk  nor  any  fpeciesof  limeftone  has  yet  been  difcovered. 
Lime  was  indeed  procured  from  oyller-lhells  collefted  in 
the  neighbouring  coves  to  conftruft  a  finall  houfe  for  the 
governor;  but  it  cannot  be  expefted  that  a  fufficient 
quantity  can  thus  be  procured  for  many  or  very  extenfive 
buildings.  Good  clay  for  bricks  has  been  found  near 
Sydney  Cove,  and  very  good  bricks  have  been  made  of  it ; 
the  wood  alfo,  notwithftand.ng  the  many  reports  to  the 
contrary,  is  .found  abundantly  fit  for  various  purpofes 
after  being  thoroughly  feafoned.  Suchfpecimens  as  have 
been  fent  to  England  were  fine-grained  and  free  of  knots, 
but  heavy. 

On  the  point  of  land  that  forms  the  weft:  fide  of  the 
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Cove,  a  finall  obfervatory  was  erected,  the  longitude  of 
which  has  been  afcertained  to  be  1590  19' 30"  eaft  from 
Greenwich,  and  the  latitude  320  52'  30"  fouth. 

From  the  firft  difcovery  of  this  continent,  the  extreme 
fcarcity  of  frefli  water  had  been  mentioned  by  every  navi¬ 
gator.  None  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  enter  the 
mouth  of  any  navigable  river  finch  as  might  be  expefted 
in  a  country  of  fuch  extent.  The  fettlers  about  Port 
Jackfon  found  enough  for  the  common  purpofes  of  life; 
but  Capt.  Tench  informs  us,  that  when  he  left  the  coun- 
try,  towards  the  end  of  1788,  there  had  been  no  difcovery 
of  a  dream  large  enough  to  turn  a  mill.  Since  that  time, 
however,  Gov.  Phillip  has  been  more  fuccefsful ;  as  we  are 
informed  by  a  letter  of  his  to  Lord  Sydney,  dated  Feb. 
13,  1790.  In  this  letter  he  relates,  that  fioon  after  the 
fillips  failed,  in  November  1788,  he  again  made  an  excurfion 
to  Botany  Bay,  where  he  ftaid  five  days;  but  the  refearches 
he  made  there,  tended  only  to  confirm  him  in  his  opinion 
he  already  entertained  that  the  country  round  it  was  bv 
no  means  an  eligible  fituation  for  a  colony.  After  having 
vilited  Broken  Bay  feveral  times  with  boats,  a  river  was 
found,  which  has  lince  been  traced,  and  all  thofe  branches 
explored  which  afforded  any  depth  of  water.  This  river 
has  obtained  the  name  of  Haiokejbury ,  is  from  300  to  80a 
feet  wide,  and  feems  navigable  for  the  larged  merchant- 
fhips  as  far  up  as  Richmond-hill,  at  which  it  becomes 
very  (hallow,  and  divides  into  two  branches;  on  which 
account  the  governor  calls  Richmond-hill  the  head  of 
the  river.  As  after  very  heavy  rains,  however,  the  water 
fometimes  rifes  thirty  feet  above  its  level,  it  would  not 
be  fafe  for  (hips  to  go  up  fo  far;  but  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  below  it  they  would  lie  in  frefti  water,  and  be  per¬ 
fectly  fafe. 

Richmond-hill,  near  which  a  fall  prevented  the  boats 
from  proceeding  further  up,  is  the  1110ft  fioutherly  of  a 
large  range  of  hills  which  run  to  the  northward,  and 
probably  join  the  mountains  nearly  parallel  to  the  coaft 
from  fifty  to  fixty  miles  inland.  The  foil  of  this  hill  is 
good,  and  it  lies  well  for  cultivation.  There  is  a  very  ex- 
ten  live  profpeft  from  the  top,  the  whole  country  around 
feeming  a  level  covered  with  timber.  Six  miles  to  the 
fouthward  of  Port  Jackfon  is  a  fmall  river;  and  twenty 
to  the  weft  ward  is  one  more  confiderable,  which  probably 
empties  itfelf  into  the  Hawkefbury.  As  far  as  this  river 
was  at  this  time  explored,  the  breadth  was  computed  at 
from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet.  It  was  named 
the  Nepean;  and,  like  the  Hawkefbury,  fometimes  riles 
thirty  feet  above  its  level. 

With  regard  to  the  civil  eftablilhment  in  this  colony, 
the  governor’s  jurifdiftion  extends  from  43.  49.  to  10. 
37.  S.  lat.  being  the  northern  and  Iouthern  extremities 
of  the  continent.  It  commences  again  in  135.  E.  Ion. 
from  Greenwich  ;  and,  proceeding  in  an  eafterly  direction, 
includes  all  the  iflands  within  the  above-mentioned  lati¬ 
tudes  in  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  by  which  partition  it  is  fup- 
pofed  that  every  fource  of  litigation  will  be  cut  off,  as 
all  thefe  are  indifputably  the  difcovery  of  the  Bri-tilli 
navigators. 

The  powers  of  the  governor  are  abfolutely  unlimited, 
no  mention  being  made  of  a  council  to  affilt  him  in  any 
thing;  and,  as  no  ftated  time  is  appointed  for  affembling 
the  courts,  fimilar  to  the  affifes  and  gaol-deliveries  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  duration  of  imprifonment  is  altogether  in  his 
hands.  He  is  likewife  inverted  with  the  power  of  fum- 
moning  general  courts  martial ;  but  the  infertion  in  the 
marine  mutiny-aft,  of  a  fmaller  number  of  officers  than 
thirteen  being  able  to  compofe  fuch  a  tribunal,  has  been 
neglected  ;  fo  that  a  military  court,  fhould  detachments 
be  made  from  head-quarters,  or  ficknefs  prevail,  may  not 
always  be  found  practicable  to  be  obtained,  unlefs  the 
numberof  officers  in  the  fettlement  at  prefent  be  increafed. 
The  governor  is  allowed  to  grant  pardons  in  all  cafes, 
treafon  and  wilful  murder  excepted;  and  even  in  thefe 
.lie  has  authority  to  ftay  the  execution  of  the  law  until 
the  king’s  pleafiure  (hall  be  fignified.  In  cafe  of  the  go- 
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vernor’s  death,  the  lieutenant-governor  takes  his  place  ; 
and,  on  his  deceafe,  the  authority  is  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  fenior  officer. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  convifts  were  landed  that  there 
appeared  a  neceffity  for  affembling  a  criminal  court;  and 
it  was  accordingly  convened  by  warrant  from  the  gover¬ 
nor.  The  members  w'ere  the  judge-advocate,  who  prefi- 
ded,  three  naval  and  three  military  officers.  The  number 
of  members  is  limited  by  aft  of  parliament  to  feven  ;  who 
are  exprefsiy  ordered  to  be  officers  either  of  his  majefty’s 
lea  or  land  forces.  The  court  being  met,  completely  ar¬ 
rayed  and  armed  as  at  a  military  tribunal,  the  judge  ad¬ 
vocate  proceeds  to  adminifter  the  ufuaj  oaths  taken  by 
jurymen  in  England  to  each  member;  oneof  whom  after¬ 
wards  fwears.him  in  a  like  manner.  This  ceremony  being 
over,  the  crime  is  laid  to  the  prifoner’s  charge,  and  the 
queftion  “  guilty  or  not  guilty”  put  to  him.  No  law- 
officer  being  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  the 
party  at  whofe  fuit  he  is  tried  is  left  to  profecute  the  pri- 
foner  entirely  by  himfelf.  All  the  witneffes  are  examined 
on  oath  ;  and  the  decifion  mull  be  given  according-  to  the 
laws  of  England,  or  “  as  nearly  as  may  be,  allowing  for 
the  circumllances  and  lituation  of  the  fettlement,”  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  beginning  with  theyoungeft  member, 
and  ending  with  the  prefident  of  the  court.  No  verdict, 
however,  can  be  given  in  cafes  of  a  capital  nature,  unlefs 
at  lead  five  of  the  feven  members  concur  therein.  The 
evidence  on  both  fides  being  finifhed,  and  the  prifoner’s 
defence  heard,  the  court  is  cleared,  and,  on  the  judgment 
being  fettled,  is  thrown  open  again,  and  fentence  pro¬ 
nounced.  During  the  time  of  fitting,  the  place  in  which 
it  is  aflembled  is  direfted  to  be  furrounded  by  a  guard 
under  arms,  and  admiffion  granted  to  every  one  who 
choofes  to  enter  it.  Of  late,  however,  fays  Capt.  T rench, 
our  colonifts  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  fuch  a  train  of  fubor- 
dination,  as  to  make  the  prefence  of  fo  large  a  military 
force  unneceflary;  and  two  centinels  in  addition  to  the 
provoft-rnarffial  are  confideredas  fufficient. 

The  firft  trials  which  came  before  this  court  were  thofe 
of  three  convifts,  one  of  whom  was  convifted  of  having 
Itruck  a  marine  with  a  cooper’s  adze,  and  behaving  other- 
wife  in  a  moft  fcandalous  and  riotous  manner.  For  this 
he  was  condemned  to  receive  150  laffies,  being  a  fmaller 
punifhment  than  a  foldier  would  have  fuffered  in  a  fimilar 
cafe.  A  fecond,  for  having  committed  a  petty  theft,  was 
lent  to  a  fmall  barren  ifland,  and  kept  there  on  bread  and 
water  only  for  a  week.  The  third  was  fentenced  to  receive 
fifty  lathes;  but,  being  recommended  by  the  court  to  the 
governor,  had  his  fentence  remitted.  The  fame  lenity, 
however,  could  not  be  obferved  in  all  cafes.  One  fellow, 
wlvo  had  been  condemned  to  be  hanged,  was  pardoned 
while  the  rope  was  about  his  neck,  on  condition  that  he 
would  become  the  common  executioner  ever  after. 

Befides  the  criminal  court,  there  is  an  inferior  one, 
compofed  of  the  judge-advocate  and  one  or  more  juftices 
of  the  peace,  for  the  trial  of-  fmall-  mifdemeanors.  This 
courtis  likewife  empowered  to  decide  all  law-fuits;andits 
verdidt  is  final,  except  where  the  fum  exceeds  300!.  in 
which  cafe  an  appeal  can  be  made  to  England  from  its 
decree.  In  cafe  of  neceffity,  an  admiralty-court,  of  which 
the  lieutenant-governor  is  judge,  may  alfo  be  fummoned 
for  the  trial  of  offences  committed  on  the  high  feas. 

This  colony  .has  improved  as  fall  as  could  be  expefted, 
confidering  the  many  difficulties  with  which  every  infant 
fettlement  has  to  ftruggle  for  fome  time.  At  the  clofe  of 
the  year  179.7,  the  colony  had  of  live-ftock,  26  horfes,  58 
mares,  1 32  bulls  and  oxen,  195  cows,  424.7  bogs,  74.3  rams, 
1714  fheep,  781  he  and  1495  file  goats.  Of  land  in  a  ftate 
of  cultivation,  there  were  3 3 6 1  -J-  acres  in  wheat,  1527  for 
maize,  and  26^  in  barley,  befides  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  garden-ground,  which  produced  potatoes,  cailevances, 
and  vines.  The  increafe  of  public  buildings  belonging  to 
the  government  was  alfo  very  confiderable.  At  Toon- 
gabbe  a  barn  was  erefted  ninety  feet  long,  in  which  eigh¬ 
teen  men  might  thrall:  corn,  without  interrupting  each 
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other.  At  Sydney  an  entire  new  fuite  of  apartments  was 
built  of  brick,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  two  affiftant- 
furgeons,  and  a  gaol  eighty  feet  long  was  erefted  at  the  fame 
place.  Two  wind-mills,  and  a  granary  feventy-two  by 
twenty-one  feet,  were  among  the  buildings  of  public  uti¬ 
lity  ;  as  well  as  an  elegant  church  one  hundred  feet  by 
forty-four,  with  a  veftry  twenty  feet  long,  erefted  upon 
pillars,  befides  a  great  variety  of  other  edifices  and  ufeful 
improvements. 

From  the  27th  of  January  1788,  to  the  7th  of  June  1800, 
not  fewer  than  120  fliips  and  veffels  of  various  deferiptions, 
and  from  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  had  vifit'ed  this 
country ;  a  convincing  proof  that  they  either  found  it  a 
place  of  refrefinnent  after  the  fatigues  of  a  long  voyage, 
or  an  advantageous  market  for  their  commercial  fpecula- 
tions.  Thirty-feven  of  them,  went  from  England  with 
convifts,  to  the  number  of  5000,  of  whom  only  157  were 
females. 

In  the  year  1801  the  increafing  profperity  of  the  colony- 
was  ftill  confpicuous  5  for  the  live  ftock  of  different  indi¬ 
viduals  confifted  of  6269  fheep,  362  cattle,  21 1  horfes, 
1259  goats,  and  4766  hogs ;  and  what  belonged  to  govern¬ 
ment  confifted  of  488  fheep,  931  cattle,  and  32  hogs. 
Individuals  had  4857  acres  of  land  fown  with  wheat,  and. 
3564 acres  for  maize;  and  government  had  467  acres  for 
the  one  fpecies  of  grain,  and  300  for  the  other.  In  the 
month  of  June  1801,  there  were  5547  perfons  of  all  de¬ 
feriptions  in  the  fettlement,  which,  witu  961  at  Norfolk 
ifland,  made  a  total  of  6508  perfons  fubjeft  to  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  authority. 

A  correft  and  particular  ftate  of  the  colony  in  the  year 
1810,  with  hints  for  new  regulations,  are  contained  in 
the  Report  of  a  Seleft  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  Tranfportation,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
July  10,  1812. 

“  The  principal  fettlement  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  New 
South  Wales,  was  formed  in  1788.  It  is  fituated  in  lati¬ 
tude  33  S.  longitude  170  E.  The  moft  confiderable  dif- 
trift  is  that  of  Sydney,  containing,  by  the  return  dated 
the  ift  of  March,  1810,  615S  inhabitants.  Paramatta 
Contains  1807;  Hawkefbury,  2.389;  and  Newcaftle,  100. 
Of  the  total  number  10,454,  5513  are  men,  2220  women, 
and  2721  children.  Of  thefe,  from  £  to  t  are  convifts; 
the  troops  are  about  1100  in  number;  and  the  remainder 
are  free  perfons.  In  addition  to  thefe,  are  the  fettlements 
of  Port  Dalrymple  and  Hobart’s  Town,  in  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  about  five  degrees  to  the  fouth  of  Sydney ;  con¬ 
taining  1321  Inhabitants  ;  and  at  the  date  of  the  iaft  re¬ 
turns,  177  perfons  were  living  in  Norfolk-Ifland,  but 
orders  have  been  fince  fent  out  for  its  total  abandonment. 
The  fettlement  in  New  South  Wales  is  bounded  on  the 
north-weft  and  fouth  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  beyond  which,  no  one  has 
yet  been  able  to  penetrate  the  country ;  fome  have  with 
difficulty  been  as  far  as  one  hundred  miles  in  the  interior; 
but,  beyond  ftxty  miles,  it  appears  to  be  no-where  prac¬ 
ticable  for  agricultural  mirpofes ;  and,  in  many  places, 
the  diameter  of  the  habitable  country  is  muchlefs:  in 
length  it  extends  from  Port  Stephens  to  Port  Jervis,  corn- 
prifing  from  north  to  fouth  about  four  degrees  ;  beyond 
thefe,  it  is  ftated,  that  the  colony  will  not  be  capable  of 
extenfion  ;  and  of  the  land  within  thefe  boundaries,  about 
one-half  is  faid  to  be  abfolutely  barren.  The  ground 
aftually  in  cultivation,  amounts  to  rather  more  than 
21,000  acres,  and  74,000  acres  -.are  held  in  pafture.  The 
ftock  appears  to.  be  confiderable :  by  the  return  in  1810, 
the  amount  was — horfes,  521  ;  mares,  593;  bulls,  193; 
cows,  6351;  oxen,  4732;  flieep,  33,818;  goats,  1732; 
hogs,  8992.  Of  thefe,  a  fmall  proportion  is  kept  by 
government;  of  which,  parr  is  killed  for  the  fupply  of 
the  public  ftore,  and  the  remainder  is  made  life  of  to 
ftock  the  farms  of  new  fettlers.  It  appears  from  the 
evidence,  that  the  colony  has  for  fome  years,  except  when 
the  crops  have  failed,  from  inundations  or  ocher  acci¬ 
dental  caufes,  been  able  wholly  to  fupply  itfelf-with  corn; 
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but  that  it  is  (till  neceflary  to  continue,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  importation  of  falted  provifions.  The  foil  and  climate 
are  defcribed  to  be  extremely  fine,  healthy,  and  pro¬ 
ductive;  difeafes,  with  the  exception  of  fuch  asarifefrom 
intemperance  or  accident,  are  little  known  ;  and  freffi 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  produced  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  river  Hawkefbury  is  however 
occafionally  fubjeft  to  violent  and'  fudden  floods,  which 
have  in  fome  inftances  totally  deftroyed  the  produce  of 
the  farms  in  its  vicinity,  upon  which  the  colony  prin¬ 
cipally  depends  for  its  fubfiftence.  Great  difficulties  have 
in  confequence  at  times  occurred ;  and,  though  precautions 
are  now  taken  to  remove  the  crops  as  foon  as  poffible 
from  the  low  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river, 
no  perfeft  fecurity  is  yet  obtained  againft  the  recurrence 
of  thefe  difafters.  The  out- fettlements  of  Port  Dalrym- 
ple  and  Hobart’s  Town,  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  are  re- 
prefented  as  enjoying  a  purer  climate  and  more  generally 
productive- foil  than  New  South  Wales,  and  to  be  other- 
wife  profperous  and  thriving.  Yet  your  committee  mult 
concur  in  the  opinion  already  exprefled  by  his  majefty’s 
government,  that  more  benefit  to  the  colony  will  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  fet- 
tlemenfs  that  are  already  formed,  than  from  the  formation 
of  new  and  diftant  eftablilhments,  whatever  may  be  the 
encouragement  that  a  fertile  foil  or  an  advantageous  iitua- 
tion  may  appear  to  hold  out. 

“  The  currency  of  the  colony  confifts  principally  of 
government-paper  and  copper  money ;  but,  from  its 
fcarcity,  many  of  the  tranfaftions  which  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  would  be  accomplifned  by  money  are  here  carried  on 
by  barter;  thus  the  labourer  is  not  paid  in  money,  but 
in  kind  :  he  demands  from  his  employer  fuch  articles  as 
he  is  moll  in  need  of,  and  they  are  delivered  to  him  at  the 
prices  which  they  bear  in  the  market.  At  times,  indeed, 
•wheat  and  cattle  have  in  the  courts  of  juftice  been  con- 
fidered  as  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  To  remedy 
thefe  inconveniences,  a  fupply  of  filver  coin,  to  the 
amount  of  io,oool.  has  lately  been  fent  to  the  colony  ; 
but,  whilft  the  neceflity  of  large  importations  continues, 
with  the  rellraints  upon  exportation,  it  is  not  likely  that 
this  coin  will  long  remain  there  in  circulation.  The  ex¬ 
portations  from  the  colony  have  hitherto  principally  con¬ 
fided  of  oil,  leal- (kins,  coals,  and  wool ;  the  fiffieries  appear 
to  have  been  much  neglefted;  and  the  iron-ore,  of  which 
there  is  abundance,  and  of  very  fine  quality,  has  not  yet 
been  worked.  The  trade  in  (kins  and  coals  is  the  moll 
thriving,  but  is  much  ftraitened  by  the  reftriftions  in 
favour  of  the  Eall-India  Company.  The  (lock  of  fheep  is 
not  yet  fufficiently  large  to  make  wool  an  article  of  large 
exportation.  The  culture  of  hemp  has  been  lefs  attended 
to  than  might  have  been  expedited  ;  a  profitable  trade  in 
fandal-wood  has  at  times  been,  though  illegally,  carried 
on  with  the  South-Sea  ifiands  and  China ;  woollen  manu- 
faftories,  potteries,  and  breweries,  have  been  eltablilhed, 
but  not  with  any  great  luccefs.  The  commercial  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  colony  have  in  many  inftances  been  fo  im¬ 
politic  as  much  to  dilcourage  mercantile  fpeculation  ;  for 
many  years  a  maximum  price  was  impofed  by  the  gover¬ 
nor  upon  all  imported  merchandife;  and  at  this  price* 
often  too  low  to  afford  a  fair  profit  to  the  trader,  the  whole 
cargo  was  diftributed  amongft  the  civil  and  military  officers 
of  the  fettlement,  who  alone  had  liberty  to  purchafe;  and 
articles  of  the  firft  neceflity  were  afterwards  retailed  by 
them,  at  an  enormous  profit,  to  the  poorer  fettlers,  Part 
of  thefe  abufes  were  corrected  in  the  year  1800  ;  but,  in 
the  traffic  of  fpirituous  liquors,  they  continued  to  a  very 
late  period;  and  it  is  therefore  with  the  greateft  fatisfac- 
tion  that  your  committee  have  learnt  that  meafures  have 
been  enforced,  as  well  by  the  government  here  as  in  the 
colony,  to  put  an  end  to  thefe  practices.  One  commercial 
regulation  appears  however  to  be  Hill  in  full  force,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  ought  immediately  to 
be  refcinded ;  it  is  that  by  which  no  (hip  is  allowed  to  dif- 
pofe  of  any  merchandife  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  unlefs  it 


(hall  have  previoufly  touched  at  Port  Jackfon.  By  this 
reftriciion  all  mercantile  enterprife  is  at  once  put  an  end 
to  in  the  dependent  fettlements ;  and  fupplies,  abfolutely 
eflential  to  the  fupport  of  its  inhabitants,  may  in  their 
greateft  neceflity  be  delayed  to  them.  The  impolicy  and 
injuftice  of  this  regulation  are  fo  apparent,  that  your  com¬ 
mittee  trull  it  v.’ill  not  long  remain  in  exiftence. 

“  The  want  of  an  extended  corn-market,  where  the 
prices  are  regulated  by  a  fair  and  liberal  competition,  is 
much  felt  in  the  colony.  Of  10,452  inhabitants,  4277 
are  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  victualled  from  the  public 
llore  ;  and  three-fifths  of  the  corn  brought  to  market  are 
purchafed  by  the  governor,  at  a  price,  over  which,  from  the 
largenels  of  his  demand,  he  has  always  a  power  of  con- 
troul,  and  which  many  governors  have  taken  upon  them- 
felves  abfolutely  to  limit,  fo  as  Icarcely  to  afford  to  the 
farmers  a  fair  profit  for  their  produce ;  and,  in  the  diftant 
parts  of  the  fettlement,  they  have  been  known  to  feed 
their  pigs  with  the  corn  for  which  they  could  not  obtain 
a  fufficient  price.  From  the  occafional  overflowing  of  the 
Hawkeftmry,  and  confequent  fcarcities,  a  larger  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  corn  than  is  neceflary  for  the  mere  annual  fub¬ 
fiftence  of  the  colony,  is  extremely  dsfirable  :  and  your 
committee  are  of  opinion,  that  an  enlarged  market,  great 
encouragement  to  agriculture,  and  a  free  fupply  of  fpirits, 
may  be  afforded  to  the  colony,  without  lofing  the  revenue 
which  would  be  produced  by  the  duties  on  importation, 
if  diftillation  within  the  colony  were  permitted  under 
proper  duties  and  regulations  ;  and  they  confidently  fug¬ 
ged,  that  this  is  ameafure  which  ought  to  be  fubftituted 
for  that  propofed  by  governor  Macquarrie :  it  would  ex¬ 
tend  agricultural  fpeculation;  it  would  be  a  refource  in 
times  of  fcarcity;  and,  with  proper  attention,  would 
afford  a  better  lpirit  than  has  been  hitherto  imported ; 
for  the  importations  have,  for  the  moll  part,  been  of 
Bengal  and  American  rum.  But  your  committee  mull 
at  the  fame  time  regret,  that  an  impediment  has  arifen  to 
the  immediate  alteration  of  the  prefent  fyllem,  from 'a 
contract  entered  into  by  governor  Macquarrie,  under 
which  certain  merchants  have  agreed  to  build  an  hofpital 
for  the  fettlement,  on  being  allowed,  during  the  enfuing 
three  years,  exclufively  to  purchafe  fpirits  at  the  govern¬ 
ment-price,  no  other  fpirits  being  permitted,  within  that 
time,  to  be  imported  into  the  colony  by  private  indi¬ 
viduals. 

“  The  courts  of  judicature  are  inftituted  bycommiffion. 
The  civil  court  is  called  the  Court  of  Civil  Jurifdiftion, 
and  confifts  of  the  judge-advocate,  and  two  refpeftable 
inhabitants  of  the  colony,  to  be  from  time  to  time  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  governor;  and  they  have  full  power  to 
hear  and  determine,  in  a  luminary  way,  “  all  manner  of 
perfonal  pleas  whatfoever they  have  alfo  full  power  to 
grant  probates  of  wills,  and  adminiftration  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  ellates  of  inteftates  dying  within  the  fettlements ; 
and,  if  either  party  find  him,  her,  or  them,  (elves,  aggrieved 
by  any  judgment  or  decree  given  or  pronounced  by  the 
faid  court,  he,  (he,  or  they,  (hall  and  may  appeal  to  the 
governor;  or,  in  cafe  of  his  abfence  or  death,  to  the 
lieutenant-governor;  and,  if  any  party  (hall  find  him, 
her,  or  them,  felves,  aggrieved  by  the  judgment  or  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  faid  governor,  in  any  cafe  where  the  debt 
or  thing  in  demand  (hall  exceed  the  value  of  300I.  fuch 
party  fo  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  king  in  council. 
An  allowance, -to  be  fixed  at  the  difcretion  of  the  court, 
is  to  be  made  by  all  complainants,  at  w’hofe  fuit  any  per- 
fon  (hall  be  imprifonod,  to  fuch  defendants,  provided 
fuch  defendant  make  oath  that  he  has  no  eftate  or  effefts 
fufficient  to  maintain  himfelf.  It  is-  in  evidence  that  this 
allowance  has  been  fixed'  at  6d.  per  day,  which  is  not 
more  in  value  than  4d.  in  England.  It  appears  alfo, 
that  no  convift  can,  during  the  time  of  his  fervitude, 
fue  or  be  fned  in  thefe  courts,  or  fuffer  imprifonment  for 
any  debt  incurred  dry  him.  By  the  fame  commiffion,  a 
Court  of  Criminal  Jurifdiftion  is  eltabiifhed,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  aft  27  Geo.  Ill,  c.  2.  It  is  a  court  of 
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record,  with  al!  fuch  powers  as  are  incident  to  courts  of 
record  in  England  :  it  conlids  of  the  judge-advocate  and 
fix  officers  of  the  fea  and  land  fervice,  to  be  convened 
from  time  to  time  by  precept  under  the  hand  and  feal  of 
the  governor,  with  power  (having  taken  the  oaths  di- 
refted  in  the  comraiffion)  tohearand  determine  all  crimes 
committed  within  the  lettlement,  and  to  caufe  puniffi- 
ment  to  be  inflifted  according  to  the  laws  of  England, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  confidering  and  allowing  for  the 
circumftances  and  lituation  of  the  place  and  lettlement 
aforel'aid,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof.  The  verdidt  to  be 
by  the  opinion  of  the  major  part  of  the  court:  if  the 
offence  be  capital,  the  court  may  pronounce  judgment  of 
death,  or  of  any  puniffiment,  not  amounting  to  death, 
which  to  the  court  fhall  feem  meet.  But,  unlefs  live  of 
the  perlbns  fitting  in  the  court  lhall  concur  in  the  verdict, 
execution  of  any  judgment  of  death  lhall  not  be  had. or 
done  until  the  proceedings  lhall  have  been  tranfmitted  to 
this  country,  and  the  pleafure  of  the  king  had  thereon  5 
and  in  no  capital  cafe  is  the  fentence  to  be  executed 
without  the  confent  of  the  governor,  who  has  power  to 
fufpend  fuch  execution  until  he  have  the  direction  of 
his  majedy.  Your  committee  have  to  obferve,  that  all 
the  evidence  examined  on  the  fubjeft,  unequivocally  con¬ 
demns  the  manner  in  which  the  criminal  courts  are  thus 
eltablifhed.  Governor  Bligh,  having  dated  that  they 
confided  principally  of  military  officers,  proceeds;  “  It 
did  not  give  fatisfadlion  to  the  inhabitants  ;  they  were 
particularly  defirous  that  they  might  not  be  fo  much  in 
the  power  of  the  military,  but  might  have  fame  kind  of 
judice  that  might  bring  them  nearer  to  their  brethren  in 
Great  Britain  ”  He  alfo  dates  that  there  were  fettlers 
fufficient  in  cliaradter  and  numbers  to  furnilh  juries  ;  and 
thinks  their  decilions  would  have  been  fairer  than  thofe 
that  took  place  without  them.  Similar  to  his,  are  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  Gov.  Hunter,  Mr.  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Campbell; 
and,  upon  their  evidence,  your  committee  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  manner  of  adminidering  criminal  judice  may  be 
altered  with  great  advantage  to  the  colony.  It  is  not  to 
be  expedled  that  its  inhabitants  diould  view,  othervvife 
than  with  jealoufy  and  difcontent,  a  fydem  which  re- 
fembles  rather  a  court-martial  than  the  mode  of  trial 
the  advantages  of  which  they  have  been  accudomed  to 
fee  and  to  enjoy  in  their  own  country.  However  necef- 
fary  it  may  have  been,  at  the  fird  foundation  of  the  fet- 
tlement,  thus  to  conditute  the  courts,  as  well  from  the 
default  of  other  members  as  from  the  refraftory  habits  of 
the  perfons  then  compofmg  the  colony;  that  neceffity  has 
now  ceafed  to  exid  ;  a  numerous  clals  of  refpedtable  per¬ 
fons  is  now  formed  within  the  fettlement,  amply  fufficient 
to  warrant  the  edablidiment  of  that  trial  by  jury,  for 
which  they  are  anxioufly  widiing.  But  upon  this  fubjeft 
your  committee  particularly  refer  to  a  memorial  of  Mr. 
Bent,  judge-advocate,  whole  views  have  met  with  the 
approbation  of  governor  Macquarrie ;  in  which  the  in¬ 
conveniences  of  the  prefent  fydem  are  molt  ably  and 
clearly  detailed,  and  luch  regulations  are  fuggeded,  as 
appear  to  your  committee  to  be  mod  worthy  the  attention 
and  condderation  of  the  government.  It  is  dated  in  the 
evidence,  that  the  natives  of  the  country  find  the  fame 
protection  in  thefe  courts  of  judice  with  the  fubjefts  of 
the  king.  Yet  your  committee  have  obferved  with  fur- 
prife,  in  a  report  of  the  prifoners  tried  before  the  court 
of  criminal  jurildidtion  in  March  1810,  that  a  perfon 
charged  with  diooting  at  and  wounding  a  native,  was 
tried  limply  for  an  ad’ault;  whild  another,  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  fimilar  oftence  againd  an  European,  was  tried  on 
the  fame  day  for  his  life. 

“  It  appears  proper  to  your  committee  here  to  remark, 
that-  great  inconveniences  are  felt  in  the  colonies  to  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  from  the  want  of  a  court  of  judice.  The 
jurifdidtion  of  the  magidrates  is  all  that  the  inhabitants 
have  to  look  to  for  their  protection  againd  offenders  5 
and,  for  the  fettlement  of  civil  differences,  they  have  no 
power  within  the  colony  of  appealing  to  the  law ;  allcaufes 


and  great  od'ences  are  removed  for  trial  to  Port  Jackfon, 
at  an  inconvenience  and  expenfe  too  manifed  to  need  any 
remark;  a  judge-advocate  is  already  appointed,  and  the 
additional  expenfe  to  be  incurred  by  the  complete  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  court,  adapted  to  the  male  population  of  that 
colony,  would  not  be  great. 

“  The  commidion  and  Jndructions  under  which  the 
governor  adls,  are  given  at  length  in  the  appendix.  He 
is  made  Governor  and  Captain  General,  with  the  mod 
enlarged  powers,  uncontrouled  by  any  council,  with  au¬ 
thority  to  pardon  all  offences  (treafon  and  murder  ex¬ 
cepted),  to  impofe  duties,  to  grant  lands,  and  to  id'ue 
colonial  regulations.  It  is  in  evidence  from  governor 
Bligh,  that  to  the  breach  of  fome  of  thefe  regulations, 
iffued  at  the  lole  will  of  the  governor,  a  punilhment  of 
five  hu  lid  red  lalhes  is  annexed,  and  to  others  a  fine  of 
iool.  The  manner  in  which  thefe  extenfive  powers  have 
been  ufed,  has  not  always  been  fuch  as  to  give  fatisfaftion 
to  the  colony ;  nor  can  it  be  expedled  where  fo  much 
authority  and  refponfibility  are  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
one  man,  that  his  will  however  jud,  and  his  adminidration 
however  wife,  will  not  at  times  create  oppolition  and 
difcontent  amongd  men  unuled,  in  their  own  country, 
to  fee  fo  great  a  monopoly  of  power.  Under  this  mi- 
preffion,  your  committee  think  it  right  to  recommend, 
that  a  council  be  given  to  the  governor,  for  the  purpofe  of 
/haring  with  him  in  the  refponfibility  of  the  meafures 
which  they  may  think  necelfary  for  the  fecurity  or  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  colony. 

“  The  governor  has  the  power  of  making  grants  of 
land  ;  and  your  committee  have  heard  with  furprife,  that 
this  power  has,  in  one  indance  at  lead,  been  ufed  in  a 
manner,  to  fay  the  lead  of  it,  liable  to  much  obfervation. 
It  has  been  dated  in  evidence,  that  a  grant  of  land,  to  the 
amount  of  1000  acres,  was  made  by  a  governor  to  the 
perfon  appointed  to  fucceed  him,  who,  immediately  on 
ad'uming  the  government,  made  a  fimilar  grant  to  his 
predecelfor.  Upon  this  your  committee  mull  fugged, 
that  no  governor  ought  on  his  own  account  to  enter  into 
farming-fpeculations;  his  falary  ought  to  be  fufficient 
to  fupport  him;  he  ought  never  to  look  to  other  and 
indirect  means  of  enriching  himfelf. 

“  For  many  years  the  governor  was  redrained  from 
granting  longer  leafes,  within  the  town  of  Sydney,  than 
for  the  period  of  fourteen  years.  This  impolitic  regu¬ 
lation,  which  cauled  much  difcontent,  and  materially- 
checked  all  enterprife  in  building,  has  lately  been  re¬ 
funded.  Many  fettlers  have  been  fent  out  from  this 
country  by  government,  to  whom  grants  of  lands,  fome- 
times  to  a  large  amount,  have  been  made;  and  in  many 
indances  their  want  of  capital,  of  character,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  knowledge,  have  expoled  them  to  difficulties  on 
their  arrival,  and  excited  complaints  againd  them  for 
mifcondudt.  Your  committee  are  glad  to  learn  that 
greater  precautions  are  now  taken  in  the  feiedtion  of 
thefe  perfons  than  appears  formerly  to  have  been  thecale. 
None  are  allowed  to  go  out  as  free  fettlers,  unlefs  they 
can  prove  themleives  to  be  polfeded  of  fufficient  property 
to  edablilh  themfelvek  there  without  the  affidance  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  who  can  produce  the  mod  fatisfaftory 
tedimonials  and  recommendations  from  perfons  of  known 
relpedtabiiity ;  the  perfon  allowed  to  go  is  then  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  governor,  to  whofe  difcretion  it  is  left  to 
make  what  grant  of  land  he  may  think  expedient.  Your 
committee  with,  however,  t6  fugged  that  it  ought  to  be 
made  a  principle,  in  feledting  thefe  perfons,  to  give  the 
preference  to  thofe  who  have  been  previqu/ly  accudomed 
to  agricultural  purfuits. 

“  Though  the  religious  feeling  in  the  colony  appears 
to  have  been  weak,  latterly  the  erection  of  places  of 
worfliip,  and  the  edablilhment  of  clergymen,  have  not 
been  negledted.  Churches  have  been  built  at  Sydney  and 
Paramatta,  and  in  Hawkeffiury  the  fervice  was  performed 
in  houles  appropriated  to  that  purpole ;  and  to  each  of 
thefe  didrifts  clergymen  have  been  appointed,  with  a 
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fufficient  provision  from  government.  In  governor  Hun¬ 
ter’s  time,  the  attendance  of  the  convidls  was  enforced 
at  church.  This  compulfion  appears  to  have  been  neg- 
ledled  during  the  government  of  admiral  Bligh;  though 
during  the  hours  of  divine  fervice  all  loitering  was  for¬ 
bidden  in  the  town  of  Sydney.  No  reftraint  is  impofed 
on  thofe  profeffing  a  different  religion,  and  Roman-catholic 
clergymen  have  been  allowed  to  perform  the  rites  of  their 
church  ;  regifters  of  baptifms,  marriages,  and  burials,  are 
regularly  kept,  and  many  fchools  have  been  eftabliffied. 
The  Orphan  Female  School,  fupported  by  port-duties 
and  fines,  has  flourifhed  almoft  from  the  firft  fettlement 
of  the  colony;  and  a  Male  Orphan  School,  on  a  fimilar 
plan,  has  lately  been  eftabliffied  ;  feveral  private  fchools 
are  alfo  open,  and  the  education  of  youth  appears  by  no 
means  to  be  negleQed,  though  the  want  of  proper  mailers 
lias  been  much  felt  at  different  periods. 

“  Your  committee  will  now  proceed  to  detail  the  manner 
in  which  the  tranfportation  of  the  convidls  is  condudled, 
and  what  are  their  government  and  treatment  within  the 
colony. 

“  When  the  hulks  are  full  up  to  their  eftablilhment, 
and  the  convidled  offenders  in  the  different  counties  are 
beginning  to  accumulate,  a  veffel  is  taken  up  for  the 
purpofe  of  conveying  a  part  of  them  to  New  South  Wales. 
A  leledlion  is  in  the  firft  inflance  made  of  all  the  male 
convidls  under  the  age  of  fifty,  who  are  fentenced  to 
tranfportation  for  life  and  for  fourteen  years  ;  and  the 
number  is  filled  up  with  fuch  from  amongft  thofe  fen¬ 
tenced  to  tranfportation  for  feven  years,  as  are  the  moft 
■unruly  in  the  hulks,  or  are  convicted  of  the  moft  atrocious 
crimes :  with  refpedt  to  female  convidls,  it  has  been  cuf- 
tomary  to  fend,  without  any  exception,  all  whole  ftate  of 
health  will  admit  of  it,  and  whole  age  does  not  exceed 
forty-five  years. 

“  The  evidence  of  Mr.  M‘Leay  diftindlly  and  fatisfac- 
torily  explains  the  manner  in  which  they  are  tranfported. 
An  order  is  received  from  the  Treafury  at  the  Tranfport- 
office,  to  take  up  veffels  for  New  South  Wales.  They 
are  advertifed  for,  and  the  lowell  tender  accepted. 
Clothing  and  proviiions  for  the  fupport  of  the  convidls 
during  the  voyage,  and  nine  months  afterwards,  are  lent 
from  the  Vidlualling-ofrice,  and  medicines  are  furnifhed 
from  Apothecaries’  Hall.  The  owner  of  the  veffel  pro¬ 
vides  a  lurgeon,  who  undergoes  an  examination  at  Sur¬ 
geon’s  Hall  and  the  Tranfport-oflice.  He  is  inftrudled  to 
keep  a  diary,  not  only  of  the  illnefs  on-board,  but  of  the 
number  of  convidls  admitted  on  deck ;  of  the  fcraping 
the  decks,  cleaning  the  births,  and  general  treatment  of 
the  tranfports.  The  fick  are  to  be  vifited  twice  a-day, 
the  healthy  once.  He  is  ordered  to  take  the  greateft  pre¬ 
caution  again!!  infedlion,  and  to  fumigate  the  clothes  of 
thofe  taken  to  the  hofpital.  He  has  not  only  power  to 
ufe  medicines,  but  alfo  the  ftores,  if  any  fick  be  in  want 
of  greater  nourifnment.  He  is  further  inftrudted  to  tranf- 
mit  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate  any  obfervations  which  may 
occur  to  him  produdtive  of  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
treatment,  and  he  is  paid  a  gratuity  of  ios.  6d.  for  every 
convid!  landed  in  New  South  Wales.  The  inftrudfions 
to  the  mafter  are  equally  fatisfadlory.  He  is  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  cautious  to  receive  no  difeafed  perfon  on-board 
during  the  voyage  ;  a  proportion  of  the  prifoners  is  daily 
to  be  admitted  upon  deck,  and  the  births  of  all  cleaned 
and  aired;  and  thefe  things  are  to  be  noted  in  the  log¬ 
book,  which  is  afterwards  fubmitted  to  the  governor  of 
New  South  Wah  s  ;  and,  if  the  condudl  of  the  mafter  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  fatisfadlory,  he  receives  a  gratuity  of 
50I.  If  the  contrary  Ihould  turn  ou.t  to  be  the  cafe,  a 
pow'er  of  muldfing  him  is  given  by  the  contradf,  and  he 
becomes  liable  to  a  profecution.  The  ration  of  provilion 
is  fixed,  and  appears  to  be  amply  fufficient  for  the  fupport 
of  the  men;  about  200  men  or  women  are  generally  em¬ 
barked  on-board  one  lhip,  with  a  guard  of  thirty  men  and 
•an  officer. 

“  Such  are  the  prefent  regulations  for  the  voyage  5 
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and,  however  bad  the  treatment  of  the  convidls  on-board 
the  veffels  may  formerly  have  been,  the  prefent  fyftem 
appears  to  your  committee  to  be  unobjedtionable.  The 
witneffes  fpeak  of  it  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  par¬ 
ticularly  two  of  thofe  who  have  been  fent  out  as  convidls. 
Governor  Macquarrie,  in  his  laft  dil’patches,  mentions 
the  good  treatment  of  the  prifoners  on-board  the  two 
tranfports  laft  fent  out;  and  a  ftill  ftronger  poof  of  the 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  conveyance  is,  that  from  the 
year  1795  to  1801,  of  3833  cpnvidts  embarked,  385  died 
on-board  the  tranfports,  being  nearly  one  in  ten ;  but 
lince  1801,  of  2398  embarked,  fifty-two  only  have  died 
on  the  paffage,  being  one  in  forty-fix.  The  only  further 
obfervation  your  committee  have  to  make  on  this  part  of 
the  fubjedt  is,  one  of  regret  that  no  arrangement  whatever 
is  made  for  the  performance  of  divine  fervice  during  this 
fix-months’  voyage;  that  this,  which  is  the  heavieft  part 
of  their  puniffiment,  is  alfo  the  leaft  likely  to  produce  re¬ 
formation.  With  the  difpatches  from  government  a  lift 
of  the  convidls  is  generally  fent;  but  this  Jill  has  for  the 
moft  part  been  very  deficient  in  particularifing  the  offences 
of  which  they  have  been  convidted;  and  hence,  in  dis¬ 
tributing  them  upon  their  arrival,  the  governor  has  no 
clue  to  guide  him  in  giving  to  them  more  or  lefs  advan¬ 
tageous  fituations,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  crimes 
and  charadlers.  This  is  a  negledt  eafy,  and  at  the  fame 
time  moft  neceffary,  to  be  corredted. 

“  Upon  the  arrival  of  a  tranfport,  general  orders  are 
ifiued  for  returns  of  the  number  of  men  wanted,  with  the 
land  held  in  cultivation  by  each  fettler.  The  trade,  age, 
charadter,  and  capacity,  of  the  convidls  are,  as  far  as  pof- 
fible,  inveftigated;  the  artificers  are  in  general  referved 
for  the  fervice  of  government,  and  as  many  of  the  others 
as  may  be  wanted.  Perlons  who  have  been  in  a  higher 
fituation  of  life  have  tickets  of  leave  given  to  them,  by 
which  they  have  liberty  to  provide  for  themfelves,  and 
are  exempt  from  all  compulfory  labour;  fimilar  tickets 
are  given  to  men  unufed  to  adtive  employment,  as  gold- 
fmiths  and  others;  the  remainder  are  dillributeci  amongft 
the  fettlers  as  fervants  and  labourers.  The  convidls  in 
the  fervice  of  government  are  divided  into  gangs.  Every 
gang  has  an  overfeer,  and  every  two  or  three  gangs  a 
l’uperintendent ;  thefe  are  frequently  cholen  from  amongft 
thofe  convidls  who  beft  condudl  themfelves.  They  work 
from  fix  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  day  is  allowed  them,  to  be  fpent 
either  in  amufement  or  profitable  labour  for  themfelves. 
They  are  clothed,  fed,  and  for  the  molt  part  lodged,  by 
government ;  and  though,  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
colony,  inconvenience  and  diftrefs  may  have  arifen  from 
the  irregularity  of  fupply  from  this  country,  latterly  the 
food  and  clothing  have  been  good,  and,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  in  fufficient  abundance.  Should  the  convidls  mif- 
condudt  themfelves  at  their  work,  the  fuperintendents 
have  no  power  of  inflidting  puniffiment,  but  are  for  that 
purpofe  obliged  to  take  them  before  a  magiftrate.  The 
fitting  magiftrate  of  the  week  at  Sydney  may  order  a 
puniflnnent  of  twenty-five  lalhes  ;  a  regular  bench*  which 
conlifts,  at  leaft,  of  three,  may  order  as  many  as  three 
hundred  ;  and,  in  the  diftant  parts  of  the  colony,  a  fingle 
magiftrate  has  the  fame  power  with  the  bench  at  Sydney  ; 
but  a  heavy  puniffiment  is  not  executed  without  the  pre¬ 
vious  approbation  of  the  governor.  Another  mode  of 
corredlion,  and  that  which  your  committee  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  be  preferred  in  as  many  cafes  as  poffible,  is  to 
fentence  the  culprit  to  work  for  a  certain  number  of  days 
in  the  gaol-gang:  he  is  here  obliged  to  labour  at  fome 
public  work,  in  irons,  from  fix  in  the  morning  to-iix  at 
night,  and  no  hours  are  allowed  to  him  for  profit  or 
amufement.  The  convidls  diftributed  amongft  the  fettlers, 
are  clothed,  fupported,  and  lodged,  by  them ;  they  work 
either  by  the  talk  or  for  the  fame  number  of  hours  as  the 
government-convidls ;  and,  when  theirfet  labour  is  finilhed, 
are  allowed  to  work  on  their  own  account.  The  mafter 
has  no  power  over  them  of  corporal  puniffiment,  and 
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this  can  only  be  infiiited  by  the  interference  of  a  tna- 
giftrate ;  even  if  the  matter  be  a  magiftrate  himfelf,  he 
can  order  no  punifhment  to  his  own  fervant,  but  mutt 
have  recourfe  to  another  magiftrate.  If  the  fervant  feels 
himfelf  ill  ufed  by  his  matter,  he  has  power  of  complain¬ 
ing  to  a  magiftrate,  who  will,  if  the  complaint  be  well 
founded,  deprive  the  matter  of  his  fervant.  It  is  fo  much 
the  intereft  of  the  fettlers  to  keep  their  fervants  in  good 
health,  and  to  attend  to  their  conduit,  that  your  com¬ 
mittee  have  heard  no  evidence  but  in  commendation  of 
their  treatment,  and  of  its  effects  upon  their  morals  and 
comfort.  Indeed  it  is  moft  manifeft,  that,  where  two  or 
three  conviils  are  domiciled  in  a  family,  removed  from 
their  former  companions,  and  forced  into  habits  of  in- 
duftry  and  regularity,  the  chance  of  reformation  muft  be 
infinitely  greater  than  when  they  are  worked  in  gangs. 
Jiving  with  each  other  amidft  all  the  inducements  to  vice 
which  fuch  a  town  as  Sydney  muft  afford  to  them;  and 
fuch,  by  all  the  evidence,  appears  to  be  the  effeit  of  this 
fyftem  of  diftributing  them  amongft  the  fettlers.  Nor  is 
It  to  be  loft  fight  of,  that  in  the  fervice  of  fettlers  they  are 
likely  to  acquire  fome  knowledge  of  farming;  and  that 
if,  from  conviils,  they  became  nvell-behaved  and  induf- 
trious  fervants,  a  farther  poflibility  is  opened  to  them  of 
"becoming  profperous  and  refpeitable  fettlers.  On  thefe 
grounds  your  committee  recommend  as  much  as  poffible 
their  diftribution  as  fervants  and  labourers  to  individuals; 
and  they  have  obferved  with  much  fatisfailion,  that  fuch 
appears  to  be  the  fyftem  purfued  at  prefent  by  governor 
Macquarrie ;  nor  will  fuch  an  arrangement  materially 
increafe  the  expenfe  to  government,  or  impede  the  pro- 
grefs  of  its  works.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Commiffary  Palmer,  that  the  expenfe  of  each  conviit 
In  the  fervice  of  government  was  about  40I.  a-year,  and 
that  a  free  labourer  at  Sydney  could  be  hired  for  70I.  but 
that  he  would  do  nearly  twice  as  much  work.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  ftates  the  annual  expenfe  of  a  conviit  at  30I.  but  in 
the  other  point  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Palmer.  Some  of  the 
benefits  of  this  fyftem  mull  be  loft  where  too  many  con¬ 
victs  are  given  to  one  mailer,  and  in  fome  inftances  forty 
have  been  put  under  the  controul  of  a  fingle  fettler;  but, 
from  the  extent  of  fome  of  the  farms,  fuch  a  diftribution 
appears  to  be  unavoidable.  In  the  diftribution  of  female 
convifts  great  abufes  have  formerly  prevailed  ;  they  were 
indiferiminately  given  to  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  de¬ 
manded  them,  and  were  in  general  received  rather  as  prof- 
titutes  than  as  fervants;  and,  fo  far  from  being  induced 
to  reform  themfelves,  the  difgraceful  manner  in  which 
they  were  difpofed  of  operated  as  an  encouragement  to 
general  depravity  of  manners.  Upon  the  arrival  of  gover¬ 
nor  Bligh,  two-thirds  of  the  children  annually  born  within 
the  colony  were  illegitimate.  Marriages  have  latterly  be¬ 
come  more  frequent,  confequently  proftitution  is  ftated 
to  have  been  lei's  prevalent;  and  governor  Macquarrie  is 
directing  his  endeavours,  under  orders  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  here,  to  keep  the  female  conviCts  feparate  till  they 
can  properly  be  diftributed  among  the  inhabitants  in 
fuch  manner  as  they  may  belt  derive  the  advantages  of  in- 
duftry  and  good  character.  He  further  ftates  in  his  dif- 
paten,  dated  April  30,  1810,  that  the  fituation  of  the 
colony  requires  that  as  many  male  conviCts  as  poffible 
Ihould  be  lent  thither,  the  profperity  of  the  country  de¬ 
pending  on  their  numbers ;  whilft,  on  the  contrary,  female 
conviCts  are  as  great  a  drawback  as  the  others  are  bene¬ 
ficial.  To  this  obfervation  your  committee  feel  they 
cannot  accede:  they  are  aware  that  the  women  fent  out 
are  of  the  moft  abandoned  defcription,  and  that  in  many 
inftances  they  are  likely  to  whet  and  to  encourage  the 
vices  of  the  men,  whilft  but  a  fmall  proportion  will  make 
any  lien  towards  reformation ;  but  yet,  with  all  their  vices, 
fuch  women  as  thefe  were  the  mothers  of  a  great  part  of 
the  inhabitants  now  exifting  in  the  colony,  and  from  this 
ftock  only  can  a  reafonable  hope  be  held  out  of  rapid 
increafe  to  the  population  ;  upon  which  increafe,  here,  as 
in  all  infant  colonies,  its  growing  profperity  in  great 


meafure  depends.  Let  it  be  remembered  too,  how  much 
mifery  and  vice  are  likely  to  prevail  in  a  fociety  in  which 
the  women  bear  no  proportion  to  the  men  ;  in  the  colony 
at  prefent,  the  number  of  men  compared  to  that  of  women, 
is  as  two  to  one  ;  to  this,  in  great  meafure,  the  prevalence 
of  proftitution  is  reafonably  to  be  attributed  ;  but  increafe 
that  proportion,  and  the  temptation  to  abandoned  vices 
will  alfo  be  increafed,  and  the  hopes  of  eftablilhing  feelings 
of  decency  and  morality  amongft  the  lower  claffes  will  be 
ftill  farther  removed.  The  fupply  of  women  to  the  colony 
muft,  however,  be  materially  diminilhed  by  the  propofed 
fyftem  of  employing  conviils  in  penitentiary-houfes  ;  and 
your  committee  think  this  an  additional  reafon  for  afford¬ 
ing  increafed  facilities  to  the  wives  of  male  conviils,  who 
may  wifii  to  accompany  or  follow  their  hufbands  to  New 
South  Wales.  This  permifiion  is  now  feldom  granted, 
and  that  only  to  the  wives  of  men  tranfported  for  life  or 
for  fourteen  years.  It  is  however  the  moft  eligible  way 
of  providing  the  colony  with  women,  and  one  which  may 
with  very  great  advantage  be  much  extended. 

“  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  to  which  the  convicts 
have  been  fentenced,  their  freedom  is  at  once  obtained, 
and  they  are  at  liberty  either  to  return  to  this  country, 
or  to  fettle  in  New  South  Wales.  Should  the  latter  be  their 
choice,  a  grant  is  made  to  the  unmarried  of  forty  acres 
of  land,  and  to  the  married  of  fomething  more  for  the 
wife  and  each  child:  tools  and  ftock  (which  they  are  not 
allowed  to  alienate)  are  alfo  given  to  them,  and  for  eigh¬ 
teen  months  they  are  viilualled  from  the  government- 
ftores.  In  this  manner,  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
eftablilhing  themfelves  in  independence,  and  by  proper 
conduit  to  regain  a  refpeitable  place  in  fociety  ;  and  fuch 
inftances,  your  committee  are  glad  to  learn,  are  not  unfre¬ 
quent.  They  alfo  fee  with  fatisfailion,  that  governor 
Macquarrie  adopts  it  as  a  principle,  that  long-tried  good 
conduit  Ihould  lead  a  man  back  to  that  rank  in  fociety 
which  he  had  forfeited,  and  do  away,  in  as  far  as  the  cafe; 
will  admit,  all  retrofpeil  of  former  bad  conduit:  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  him  to  be  the  greateft  inducement  that  can  be 
held  out  towards  the  reformation  of  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  thefe  principles  your  committee  cor¬ 
dially  concur,  and  are  the  more  anxious  to  exprefs  their 
opinion,  as,  under  a  former  governor,  tranfports,  what¬ 
ever  their  conduit  might  be,  were  in  no  inftance  permitted 
to  hold  places  of  truft  and  confidence,  or  even  to  come 
to  the  government-houfe;  thofe  advantages  being,  in  his 
opinion,  not  to  be  expeited  until  after  generations. 

“  The  fame  advantages  as  are  allowed  to  conviils  hav¬ 
ing  ferved  their  time,  are  given  to  thofe  who  have  been 
pardoned  or  emancipated  by  the  governor ;  and  your 
committee  do  not  wiffi  to  difmifs  the  fubjeil,  without 
making  fome  obfervations  upon  the  power  poffeffed  by 
him  of  granting  to  conviils  either  the  entire  or  partial 
remifilon  of  their  fentence,  or  tickets  of  leave,  by  which 
they  are  altogether  relieved  from  its  feverity.  They  do 
not  fee  any  neceffity  for  the  governor’s  poffeffing  a  power 
to  grant  thefe  abfolute  or  conditional  pardons;  it  is  a 
power  liable  to  great  abufe,  and  which  appears  to  have 
been  at  times  very  much  abufed.  It  is  in  evidence,  that 
in  fome  years  one  hundred  and  fifty  pardons  have  been 
granted;  that  pardons  have  been  granted  to  conviils  im¬ 
mediately  upon  their  arrival,  without  reference  to  their 
charaiters  or  merits;*  and  it  appears  rather  to  have  at 

*  Thus  the  governor  a  few  years  ago  .thought  fit  to 
pardon,  and  to  permit  to  return  to  England  before  his 
term  was  expired,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bullock,  who 
had  been  capitally  conviiled  of  fraudulently  concealing- 
his  effeils  as  a  bankrupt,  but  had  got  his  fentence  com¬ 
muted  into  tranfportation  for  a  certain  term.  It  has, 
however,  been  determined  by  the  judges,  (Nov.  2,  1818.) 
that  the  governor’s  pardon  does  not  ail  like  a  pardon 
under  the  great  feal,  “  and  confequently  that  fuch 
perfon  is  not  thereby  reftored  to  his  civil  rights  and 
capacities.” 

times 
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times  been  made  an  inftrument  to  gain  popularity,  than 
the  means  of  rewarding  exemplary  condudd  by  a  well- 
deferved  extenfion  of  his  majefty’s  mercy.  Your  com¬ 
mittee  therefore  fugged,  that  no  pardon  whatever,  real  or 
conditional,  he  granted  hut  through  the  fecretary  of  Jl ate. 
This  may  create  a  delay  perhaps  of  a  year,  in  obtaining 
the  pardon  of  any  convift;  but  that  inconvenience  will 
not  be  great ;  for,  by  granting  to  him  a  ticket  of  leave, 
the  convidd  will  in  the  mean  time  be  entirely  relieved 
from  the  preflure  of  his  fentence.  Upon  the  fubjeft  of 
tickets  of  leave,  your  committee  feel  that  the  power  of 
granting  them  ought  to  remain  in  full  force  with  the 
governor;  but  it  is  a  power  which  they  would  wiih  to  fee 
i'paringly  and  cautioufly  made  ufe  of;  and  with  this  view, 
they  recommend  that  an  annual  return  be  made  to  the 
fecretary  of  date's  office,  of  the  number  of  tickets  of  leave 
iffued  in  the  year,  with  a  datement  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  each  was  granted. 

“  No  difficulty  appears  to  exid,  amongd  the  major  part 
of  the  men  who  do  not  widi  to  remain  in  the  colony,  of 
finding  means  to  return  to  this  country.  All  but  the 
aged  and  infirm  eafily  find  employment  on-board  the  fliips 
vifiting  New  South  Wales,  and  are  allowed  to  work  their 
paffage  home;  but  fuch  facility  is  not  afforded  to  the 
women  :  they  have  no  poffible  method  of  leaving  the 
colony  but  by  prodituting  themfelves  on-board  the  ihips 
whofe  maders  may  choofe  to  receive  them.  They  who 
are  fent  to  New  South  Wales,  that  their  former  habits 
may  be  relinquiffied,  cannot  obtain  a  return  to  this  coun¬ 
try  but  by  relapfing  into  that  mode  of  life  which  with 
many  has  been  the  fird  caufe  of  all  their  crimes  and  mif- 
fortunes.  To  thofe  who  dirink  from  thefe  means,  or  are 
unable  even  thus  to  obtain  a  paffage  for  themfelves,  tranf- 
portation  for  feven  years  is  converted  into  a  banidiment 
for  life  ;  and  the  jud  and  humane  provifions  of  the  law,  by 
which  different  periods  of  tranfportation  are  apportioned 
to  different  degrees  of  crime,’  are  rendered  entirely  null. 
To  fee  this  defeat  in  the  puniffiment  remedied,  is  the 
anxious  widi  of  your  committee;  and  they  trud  that 
means  may  be  devifed  to  facilitate  the  return  of  fuch 
women  as  have  paffed  their  time  of  fervitude,  and  are 
unwilling  to  remain  in  the  colony,  either  by  affording 
them  a  fufficient  fum  of  money,  or  by  fome  dipulation  in 
their  favour  with  the  maders  of  veffels  touching  at  the 
iettlarnent. 

“  It  will  be  feen  by  the  accounts  laid  before  your  com¬ 
mittee,  that  the  expenfes  of  the  colony  are  confiderable. 
The  bills  drawn  in  the  year  1810  amounted  to  72,600b 
being  a  great  increafe  upon  any  preceding  year;  and  the 
expenditure  of  the  year  1811  promifed  to  be  dill  greater: 
in  addition  to  thefe,  a  great  annual  expenditure  is  in¬ 
curred  in  the  tranfmiffion  of  dores  and  merchandife,  and 
in  the  freight  of  tranfports.  Your  committee  trud  that, 
when  the  buildings  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  public 
fervice  (hall  be  completed,  as  the  commerce  of  the  colony 
ffiall  profper,  the  duties  become  more  productive,  and, 
from  agricultural  improvement,  the  fupply  of  dores  to 
its  prefent  amount  fliall  be  difcontinued,  this  expenfe 
will  be  materially  diminidiecl;  and  it  is  their  opinion, 
that  it  might  even  now  be  confiderably  reduced  by  the 
removal  of  part  of  the  military  force  in  the  colony,  which 
appears  to  them  to  be  unneceffarily  large.  The  wjiole 
population  does  not  amount  to  11,000,  and  of  thefe  1100 
are  foldiers. 

“  Such  i?  the  view  taken  by  your  committee  of  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales;  and  it  is,  in  their  opinion, 
in  a  train  entirely'  to  anfwer  the  ends  propofed  by  its 
edabliffiment.  It  appears  latterly  to  have  attrafted  a 
greater  ffiare  of  the  attention  of  government  than  it  did 
for  many  years  after  its  foundation  ;  and,  when  the  feveral 
beneficial  orders  lately  fent  out  from  this  country,  and 
the  liberal  views  of  the  prefent  governor,  fiiall  have  had 
time  to  operate,  the  bed  eft'eds  are  to  be  expedited.  The 
pernrijjion  of  dift illation  within  the  colony,  and  the  reform  of 
the  courts  of  jujlice,  are  two  meafures  which  your  com¬ 
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mittee,  above  all  others,  recommend  as  mod  neceffary  to 
dimulate  agricultural  indudry,  and  to  give  the  inhabitants 
that  confidence'and  legal  fecurity  which  can  alone  render 
them  contented  with  the  government  under  which  they 
are  placed.” 

To  thofe  who  know  how  very  limited  a  traft  of  country 
had  been  hitherto  occupied  by  the  colonids  of  New  South 
Wales,  extending  along  the  eadern  coad  to  the  north 
and  fouth  of  Port  Jackfon  only  eighty  miles,  and  wed- 
ward  about  forty  miles,  to  the  foot  of  that  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  interior  which  forms  its  wedern  boundary,  it 
mud  be  a  fubjedit  of  adonifhment  and  regret  that  amongd 
fo  large  a  population  no  one  appeared  within  the  fird 
twenty-five  years  of  the  edablifliment  of  this  fettlement 
poffeffed  of  fufficient  energy  of  mind  to  induce  him  to  ex¬ 
plore  a  paffage  over  the  Blue  Mountains;  but  when  it  is 
confidered  that  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time  even  this 
circumfcribed  portion  of  country  ad'orded  fufficient  pro¬ 
duce  for  the  wants  of  the  people,  whild  on  the  other  hand 
the  whole  furface  of  the  country  beyond  thofe  limits  was 
a  thick  and  in  many  places  nearly  an  impenetrable  fored, 
the  furprife  at  the  want  of  effort  to  furmount  fuch  dif¬ 
ficulties  mud  abate  very  confiderably. 

The  records  of  the  colony  only  afford  two  indances  of 
any  bold  attempt  having  been  made  to  difcover  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  wedward  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  The  fird 
was  by  Mr.  Bafs,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Caley;  and  both 
ended  in  difappointment ;  a  circumdance  which  will  not 
be  much  wondered  at  by  thofe  who  have  lately  eroded 
thofe  mountains.  To  Gregory  Blaxland  and  William 
Wentworth,  efqrs.  and  lieutenant  Lawfon,  of  the -Royal 
Veteran  Company,  the  merit  is  due  of  having,  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  patience  and  much  fatigue,  effected  the  fird 
paffage  over  the  mod  rugged  and  difficult  part  of  the 
Blue  Mountains. 

Governor  Macquarrie,  being  drongly  impreffed  with 
the  importance  of  the  objedl,  had,  early  after  his  arrival 
in  this  colony,  formed  the  refolution  of  encouraging  the 
attempt  to  find  a  paffage  to  the  wedern  country,  and 
willingly  availed  liimfelf  of  the  facilities  which  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  thefe  three  gentlemen  afforded  him.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  November  1813,  he  entruded  the  accomplidi- 
ment  of  this  objedt  to  Mr.  George  William  Evans,  deputy 
furveyor  of  lands,  the  refult  of  whofe  journeys  was  laid 
before  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  Sydney 
Gazette  in  February  1814. 

From  this  account  we  coflledt,  that,  on  the  19th  of 
November,  1813,  Mr.  Evans  left  Emu  Ifland  in  the  Nepean, 
and  returned  on  the  8th  of  January,  1814,  having  per¬ 
formed  a  journey  of  154  miles  nearly  wed.  At  the  end 
of  forty-eight  miles,  he  had  cleared  the  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains,  which  he  fays  are  granite,  with  loofe  flints  and 
quartz  pebbles  drewed  on  the  furface;  and  here,  for  the 
fird  time,  he  fell  in  with  a  fmall  dream  running  to  the 
wedward.  The  farther  he  advanced,  the  more  beautiful 
the  country  became  ;  both  hill  and  dale  were  clothed  with 
fine  grafs,  the  whole  appearing  at  a  little  didance  as  if 
laid  out  into  fields  divided  by  hedge-rows;  through  every 
valley  meandered  trickling  dreams  of  fine  water,  all  fall¬ 
ing  down  towards  the  Fifth  River,  fo  called  by  him  from 
the  vad  abundance  of  fine  fifli  refembling  trout,  which  his 
party  caught  with  eafe  whenever  they  had  occafion  for 
them.  Many  of  the  hills  were  capped  with  fored-trees, 
chiefly  of  the  Eucalyptus;  and  clumps  of  thefe,  mixed 
with  Mimofas  and  the  Cafuarina,  were  interfperfed  along 
the  feet  of  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys,  fo  as  to  wear  the 
appearance  of  a  fucceffion  of  gentlemen’s  parks.  The 
river,  which  at  fird  confided  of  a  chain  of  pools,  con- 
nedled  by  fmall  dreamlets,  had  affumed,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Macquurrie's  Plains,  the  character  of  a  confi¬ 
derable  dream,  and  had  become  unfordable;  which  made 
it  neceffary  to  condrudt  a  bridge  of  large  trees  to  tranf- 
port  the  people,  the  horfes,  and  baggage.  Evans  fays, 
the  country  was  now  more  beautiful  than  he  had  ever 
feen.  A  fine  river  running  in  a  deep  channel  over  a 
4  gravelly 
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gravelly  bottom,  and  its  banks  fkirted  with  trees,  ex¬ 
cepting  at  the  Hoping  points  of  hills  round  which  it  wind¬ 
ed,  and  which  were  covered  with  a  fine  green  1'od  down 
to  the  margin,  intermixed  with  the  white  daify ;  all  this, 
added  to  the  temperate  climate,  put  him  in  mind  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Farther  on,  and  before  they  reached  Batliurft's 
Plains,  the  river  was  increafed  confiderably  in  fize  by  the 
junftion  of  another  ftream,  which  he  called  Campbell's 
River  ;  and  to  the  united  ftreams,  he  gave  the  name  of 
Macquarrie's  River,  the  general  direction  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  to  the  northward  of  weft.  Filh  continued 
to  abound  of  the  fame  kind  as  thofe  firft  caught,  but  of 
a  fize  from  eleven  to  fifteen  pounds  each.  Governor 
Macquarrie  lays,  thefe  filh  refemble  perch,  are  not  unlike 
that  ufually  called  rock-cod,  and  have  been  caught  from 
feventeen  to  twenty-five  pounds  weight  each.  Large 
herds  of  emus  were  feen  crofting  the  plains,  and  kan- 
guroos  in  great  abundance ;  but  not  a  native  human 
being  appeared  until  on  his  return,  when,  near  Bathurft’s 
Plains,  two  women  and  four  children  were  come  upon 
by  furprife,  and  were  fo  terrified,  that  they  fell  down 
with  fright.  It  was  oblerved,  that  both  the  women  had 
loft  the  right  eye.  Evans  makes  Bathurft’s  Plains  near 
150  miles  from  Emu  Ifland  ;  but  governor  Macquarrie, 
who  fubfequently  vifited  this  place,  ftates  the  meafured 
diftance  from  Sydney  town  to  be  only  140  miles.  It  is 
reprefented  as  an  eligible  fituation  for  eftablilhing  a  fet- 
tlement,  as  the  land  is  excellent;  plenty  of  ftone  and  tim¬ 
ber  for  building,  but  no  lime-ftone;  abundance  of  water, 
though  the  river,  at  the  time  of  the  governor’s  vifit,  juft 
at  the  clofe  of  an  unufually  dry  feafon,  was  reduced  to  a 
chain  of  pools,  the  intermediate  channels  being  dried  up. 

The  favourable  account  given  by  Mr.  Evans  of  the 
country  he  had  explored,  induced  the  governor,  in  the 
following  year,  to  undertake  a  journey  himfelf  acrofs  the 
Blue  Mountains ;  but  firft  he  caufed  a  road  to  be  con- 
ftru&ed  for  the  paftage  and  conveyance  of  cattle  and  pro- 
vifions  to  the  interior  ;  and  men  of  good  character,  from 
emongft  a  number  of  convicts  who  had  volunteered  their 
fervices,  were  felefted  to  perform  this  arduous  work,  on 
condition  of  being  fed  and  clothed  during  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  their  labour,  and  being  granted  emancipations  as 
their  final  reward  on  the  completion  of  the  work.  The 
direction  and  fuperintendence  of  this  great  work  was  en- 
trufted  to  William  Cox,  efq.  the  chief  magiftrate  at  Wind- 
for ;  and,  to  the  aftonifiiment  of  every  one  who  knows 
■what  was  to  be  encountered,  and  fees  what  has  been  done, 
he  effeCted  its  completion  in  fix  months  from  the  time  of 
dts  commencement,  happily  without  the  lofs  of  a  man,  or 
any  ferious  accident. 

Mr.  Cox  having  reported  the  road  as  completed  on  the 
jift  of  January,  the  governor,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Mac¬ 
quarrie  and  that  gentleman,  commenced  his  tour  on  the 
25th  of  April,  1815,  over  the  Blue  Mountains ;  and  was 
joined  by  firjohn  Jamiefon  at  the  Nepean,  who  accompanied 
him  during  the  entire  tour.  The  following  gentlemen 
compofed  the  governor’s  fuite:  Mr.  Campbell,  fecretary; 
Capt.  Antill,  major  of  brigade;  Lieut.  Watts,  aide-de- 
camp  ;  Mr.  Redfern,  aftiftant-furgeon  ;  Mr.  Oxley,  fur- 
veyor-general ;  Mr.  Meehan,  deputy-furveyor-general ; 
Mr.  Lewin,  painter  and  naturalift;  and  Mr.  Evans,  men¬ 
tioned  above,  who  had  been  fent  forward  for  the  purpofe 
of  making  further  difeoveries,  and  rejoined  the  party  on 
the  day  of  arrival  at  Bathurft  Plains. 

The  commencement  of  the  afeent  from  Emu  Plains  to 
the  firft  depot,  and  thence  to  a  refting-place,  now  called 
Spring  Wood,  diftar.t  twelve  miles  from  Emu  Ford,  was 
through  a  very  handfome  open  foreft  of  lofty  trees,  and 
much  more  practicable  and  eafy  than  was  expeCted.  The 
facility  of  the  afeent  for  this  diftance  excited  furprife, 
and  is  certainly  not  well  calculated  to  give  the  traveller 
a  juft  idea  of  the  difficulties  he  has  afterwards  to  encoun¬ 
ter.  At  a  further  diftance  of  four  miles,  a  fudden  change 
is  perceived  in  the  appearance  of  the  timber  and  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  foil ;  the  former  becoming  ftunted,  and  the  latter 
barren  and  rocky.  A1  this  place  the  fatigues  of  the  jour¬ 


ney  may  be  faid  to  commence.  Here  the  country  be* 
came  altogether  mountainous,  and  extremely  rugged. 
Near  to  the  18th  mile-mark  (it  is  to  be  oblerved  that  the 
meafure  commences  from  Emu  Ford),  a  pile  of  Hones  at¬ 
tracted  attention.  It  is  clofe  to  the  line  of  road,  on  the 
top  of  a  rugged  and  abrupt  afeent,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  placed  there  by  Mr.  Caley,  as  the  extreme  limit  of 
his  tour.  Hence  the  governor  gave  that  part  of  the 
mountain  the  name  of  Caley's  Repulfe.  To  have  pene¬ 
trated  even  fo  far  was  at  that  time  an  effort  of  no  final! 
difficulty.  From  henceforward  to  the  26th  mile  is  a  iuc- 
ceffion  of  fteep  and  rugged  hills,  fome  of  which  are  almoft 
fo  abrupt  as  to  deny  a  paftage  altogether ;  but  at  this  place 
a  confiderably-extenfive  plain  is-  arrived  at,  which  confti- 
tutes  the  fummit  of  the  weftern  mountains  ;  and  from 
thence  a  moll  extenfive  and  beautiful  profpett  prefents 
itfelf  on  all  lides  to  the  eye.  The  toum  of  Windfor,  the 
river  Hawkelbury,  Profpect-hill,  and  other  obje&s  within 
that  part  of  the  colony  now  inhabited,  of  equal  intereft, 
are  diftinftly  feen  from  hence.  The  majeftic  grandeur  of 
the  fituation,  combined  with  the  various  objeCts  to  be 
feen  from  this  place,  induced  the  governor  to  give  it  the 
appellation  of  thz  King's  Table  Land.  On  the  fouth-weft 
fide  of  the  King’s  Table  Land,  the  mountain  terminates 
in  abrupt  precipices  of  immenfe  depth,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  feen  a  glen,  as  romantically  beautiful  as  can  be 
imagined,  bounded  on  the  further  fide  by  mountains  of 
great  magnitude,  terminating  equally  abruptly  as  the 
others,  and  the  whole  thickly  covered  with  timber.  The 
length  of  this  pifturefque  and  remarkable  traCl  of  coun¬ 
try  is  about  twenty-four  miles,  to  which  the  governor 
gave  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent's  Glen.  Proceeding 
hence  to  the  33d  mile,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  an  opening 
prefents  itfelf  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the  Prince  Regent’s 
Glen,  from  whence  a  view  is  obtained  particularly  beauti¬ 
ful  and  grand  ;  mountains  riling  beyond  mountains,  with 
ftupendous  maffes  of  rock  in  the  fore-ground,  here  ftrike 
the  eye  with  admiration  and  aftonifiiment.  The  circular 
form  in  which  the  whole  is  fo  wonderfully  difpofed,  in¬ 
duced  the  governor  to  give  the  name  of  Pitt's  Amphi¬ 
theatre  to  this  offset  or  branch  from  the  Prince  Regent’s 
Glen.  The  road  continues  from  hence  for  the  fpace  of 
feventeen  miles  on  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  which  forms 
one  fide  of  the  Prince  Regent’s  Glen ;  and  there  it  fud- 
denly  terminates  in  nearly  a  perpendicular  precipice  of 
676  feet  high,  as  afeertained  by  meafurement.  The 
road  conftructed  by  Mr.  Cox  down  this  rugged  and 
tremendous  defeent,  through  all  its  windings,  is  no 
lefs  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  has 
been  executed  with  fuch  ficill  and  liability  as  reflects 
much  credit  on  him.  The  labour  here  undergone, 
and  the  difficulties  furmounted,  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  thofe  who  view  this  feene.  In  order  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Cox’s  fervices,  the  governor  deemed  it  a 
tribute  juftly  due  to  him,  to  give  his  name  to  this  grand 
and  extraordinary  pals  ;  and  he  accordingly  called  it  Cox's 
Pafs.  Having  del'cended  into  the  valley  at  the  bottom  of 
this  pafs^the  retrolpedtive  view  of  the  overhanging  moun¬ 
tain  is  magnificently  grand.  Although  the  prelent  pafs 
is  the  only  practicable  point  yet  difcovered  for  defcend- 
ing  by,  yet  the  mountain  is  much  higher  than  thofe  on 
either  tide  of  it,  from  whence  it  is  diftinguilhed  at  a  confi- 
derable  diftance,  when  approaching  it  from  the  interior; 
and  in  this  point  of  view  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  very 
high  diftinCt  hill,  although  it  is  in  fad  only  the  abrupt 
termination  of  a  ridge.  The  governor  gave  the  name  of 
Mount  York  to  this  termination  of  the  ridge,  in  honour  of 
H.  R.  II.  the  duke  of  York. 

On  defeending  Cox’s  Pafs,  the  governor  was  much  gra¬ 
tified  by  the  appearance  of  good  pafture-land,  and  foil  fit 
for  cultivation,  which  was  the  firft  he  had  met  with  lince 
the  commencement  of  his  tour.  The  valley  at  the  bale  of 
Mount  York  he  called  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  in  confequence 
of  the  ltrong  refemblance  it  bore  to  the  vale  of  that  name 
in  North  Wales.  The  grafs  in  this  vale  is  of  a  good  qua¬ 
lity,  and  very  abundant  3  and  a  rivulet  of  fine  water  runs 
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along  it  from  the  eaftward,  which  unites  itfelf  at  the 
weftern  extremity  of  the  vale  with  another  rivulet  con¬ 
taining  Hill  more  water.  The  junction  of  thefe  two  ftreams 
forms  a  very  handfome  river,  now  called  by  the  governor 
Cox's  River ,  which  takes  its  courfe,  as  has  been  fince  af- 
certained,  through  the  Prince  Regent’s  Glen,  and  empties 
into  the  river  Nepean  ;  and  it  is  conjedtured,  from  the 
nature  of  the  country  through  which  it  pafles,  that  it  mull 
be  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  floods  which  have 
been  occafionally  felt  on  the  low  banks  of  the  river 
Hawkelbury,  into  which  the  Nepean  difcharges  itfelf. 
The  Vale  of  Clwyd,  from  the  bafe  of  Mount  York,  ex¬ 
tends  fix  miles  in  a  welterly  direction,  and  has  its  termi¬ 
nation  at  Cox’s  River.  Weftward  of  this  river  the  coun¬ 
try  again  becomes  hilly ;  but  is  generally  open  foreft-  land, 
and  very  good  pafturage. 

Three  miles  to  the  weftward  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd, 
Mefi'rs  Blaxland,  Wentworth,  and  Lawfon,  had  formerly 
terminated  their  excurfion  ;  and,  when  the  various  diffi¬ 
culties  are  confidered  which  they  had  to  contend  with, 
efpecially  until  they  had  effedied  the  defcent  from  Mount 
York,  to  which  place  they  were  obliged  to  pafs  through  a 
thick  brufh-wood,  where  they  were  under  the  neceflity  of 
cutting  a  pafl'age  for  their  baggage- horfes,  the  feverity  of 
which  labour  had  ferioufly  aftedted  their  healths,  their 
patient  endurance  of  fuch  fatigue  cannot  fail  to  excite 
much  furprife  and  admiration.  In  commemoration  of 
their  merits,  three  beautiful  high  hills  joining  each  other 
at  the  end  of  their  tour  at  this  place,  have  received  their 
names  in  the  following  order,  viz.  Mount  Blaxland,  Went¬ 
worth's  Sugar-loaf,  and  Luwfon's  Sugar  loaf.  A  range  of 
very  lofty  hills  and  narrow  valleys  alternately  form  the 
tradl  of  country  from  Cox’s  River,  for  a  diftance  of  fix- 
teen  miles,  until  the  Fifh  River  is  arrived  at ;  and  the 
ftage  between  thefe  rivers  is  confequently  very  fevere  and 
opprelfive  on  the  cattle.  To  this  range  the  governor  gave 
the  name  of  Clarence  Hilly  Range. 

Proceeding  from  the  Fifh  River,  and  at  a  fhort  diftance 
from  it,  a  very  lingular  and  beautiful  mountain  attradfs 
the  attention,  its  fummit  being  crowned  with  a  large  and 
very  extraordinary-looking  rock,  nearly  circular  in  form, 
which  gives  to  the  whole  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
hill-fort,  fuch  as  are  frequent  in  India.  To  this  lofty  hill 
Mr.  Evans,  who  was  the  firft  European  difcoverer,  gave 
the  name  of  Mount  Evans.  Palling  on  from  hence,  the 
country  continues  hilly,  but  affords  good  pafturage,  gra¬ 
dually  improving  to  Sidmouth  Valley,  which  is  diftindt 
from  the  pafs  of  the  Filli  River  eight  miles.  The  land 
here  is  level,  and  the  firft  met  with  unencumbered  with 
timber.  It  is  not  of  very  confiderable  extent,  but  abounds 
with  a  great  variety  of  herbs  and  plants,  fuch  as  would 
probably  highly  intereft  and  gratify  the  fcientific  botanift. 
This  beautiful  little  valley  runs  north-weft  and  fouth-eaft 
between  hills  of  eafy  af'cent  thinly  covered  with  timber. 
Leaving  Sidmouth  Valley,  the  country  becomes  again 
hilly,  and  in  other  refpedts  refembles  very  much  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  eaftward  of  the  valley  for  fome  miles.  Having 
reached  Campbell  River,  diftant  thirteen  miles  from  Sid- 
luouth  Valley,  the  governor  was  highly  gratified  by  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  which  there  began  to  exhibit 
an  open  and  extenfive  view  of  gently-rifing  grounds  and 
fertile  plains.  Judging  from  the  height  of  the  banks,  and 
its  general  width,  the  Campbell  River  muft  be  on  fome 
occafions  of  very  confiderable  magnitude  ;  but  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  drought  which  has  apparently  prevailed  on  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  mountains,  equally  as  throughout  this 
colony  for  the  laft  three  years,  has  reduced  this  river  fo 
much,  that  it  may  be  more  properly  called  a  chain  of 
pools  than  a  running  ftream  at  the  prefent  time.  In  the 
reaches  or  pools  of  the  Campbell  River,  the  very  curious 
animal  called  the  paradox,  or  water-mole,  is  feen  in  great 
numbers.  [This,  we  fuppofe  to  be  the  Platypus,  noticed 
In  a  former  part  of  the  article.]  The  foil  on  both  banks 
is  uncommonly  rich,  and  the  grafs  is  confequently  luxu¬ 
riant.  Two  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  the  line  of  road 
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which  croffes  the  Campbell  River  there  is  s  very  fine  rich 
traft  of  low  lands,  which  has  been  named  Mitchell  Plains. 
Flax  was  found  here  growing  in  confiderable  quantities. 
The  Fifh  River,  which  forms  a  jumftion  with  the  Camp¬ 
bell  River  a  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  road  and 
bridge  over  the  latter,  has  alfo  two  very  fertile  plains  on 
its  banks,  the  one  called  O' Connell  Plains,  and  the  other 
Macqitarrie  Plains ;  both  of  confiderable  extent,  and  very 
capable  of  yielding  all  the  neceffaries  of  life. 

At  the  diftance  of  feven  miles  from  the  bridge  over  the 
Campbell  River,  Bathurft  Plains  open  to  the  view,  pre¬ 
senting  a  rich  trail  of  champaign-country  of  eleven  miles 
in  length,  bounded  on  both  lides  by  gently  rifing  and 
very  beautiful  hills,  thinly  wooded.  The  Macquarrie 
River,  which  is  conftituted  by  the  junction  of  the  Fifh 
and  Campbell  Rivers,  takes  a  winding  courfe  through 
the  plains,  which  can  be  eafily  traced  from  the  high  lands 
adjoining,  by  the  particular  verdure  of  the  trees  on  its 
banks,  which  are  likewife  the  only  trees  throughout  the 
extent  of  the  plains.  The  level  and  clean  furface  of  thefe 
plains  gives  them  at  firft  view  very  much  the  appearance 
of  lands  in  a  ftate  of  cultivation. 

The  governor  and  fuite  arrived  at  thefe  plains  on  Thurs¬ 
day  the  4th  of  May,  and  encamped  on  the  fouthern  or 
left  bank  of  the  Macquarrie  River;  the  fituation  being 
feledted  in  confequence  of  its  commanding  a  beautiful 
and  extenfive  profpedt  for  many  miles  in  every  diredtion 
around  it.  At  this  place  the  governor  remained  for  a 
week,  which  time  he  occupied  in  making  excurfions  in. 
different  directions  through  the  adjoining  country,  on, 
both  fides  of  the  river.  On  Sunday,  the  7th  of  May,  the 
governor  fixed  on  a  fite  fuitable  for  the  ereClion  of  a  town 
at  fome  future  period;  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Bathurft,  in  honour  of  the  prefent  fecretary  of  ftate  for 
the  coionies.  The  fituation  of  Bathurft  is  elevated  fuffi- 
ciently  beyond  the  reach  of  any  floods  which  may  occur, 
and  is  at  the  fame  time  fo  near  to  the  river  on  its  fouth 
bank  as  to  derive  all  the  advantages  of  its  clear  and  beau¬ 
tiful  ftream.  The  mechanics  and  fettlers  of  whatever  de- 
l'cription  who  may  be  hereafter  permitted  to  form  perma¬ 
nent  refidences  to  themfelves  at  this  place  will  have  the 
highly  important  advantages  of  a  rich  and  fertile  foil, 
with  a  beautiful  river  flowing  through  it,  for  all  the  ufes 
of  man.  The  hopes  which  were  once  fo  fanguinely  en¬ 
tertained  of  this  river  becoming  navigable  to  the  Weftern 
Sea,  have  ended  in  difappointment. 

During  the  week  that  the  governor  remained  at  Ba* 
thurft,  he  made  daily  excurfions  in  various  directions  ; 
one  of  thefe  extended  twenty-two  miles  in  a  fouth-weft 
direction  ;  and  on  that  occafion,  as  well  as  on  all  the 
others,  he  found  the  country  compofed  chiefly  of  valleys 
and  plains,  feparated  occafionally  by  ranges  of  low  hills  ; 
the  foil  throughout  being  generally  fertile,  and  well  cir- 
cumftanced  for  the  purpofe  of  agriculture  or  grazing. 

“  The  governor  here  feels  much  pleafure  in  being  ena-* 
bled  to  communicate  to  the  public,  that  the  favourable 
reports  which  he  had  received  of  the  country  to  the  welt 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  have  not  been  by  any  means  ex¬ 
aggerated.  The  difficulties  which  prefent  themfelves  in 
the  journey  from  hence  are  certainly  great  and  inevita¬ 
ble  ;  bpt  thofe  perfons  who  may  be  inclined  to  become 
permanent  fettlers  thefe  will  probably  content  themfelves 
with  vifiting  this  part  of  the  colony  but  rarely,  and  of 
courfe  will  have  them  feldom  to  encounter.  Plenty  of 
water,  and  a  fufficiency  of  grafs,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
mountains  for  the  fupport  of  fuch  cattle  as  may  be  fent 
over  them  ;  and  the  traCls  of  fertile  foil  and  rich  pafturage 
which  the  new  country  affords,  are  fully  extenfive  enough 
for  any  increafe  of  population  and  ftock  which  can  pofli- 
bly  take  place  for  many  years.  Within  a  diftance  of  ten 
miles  from  the  fite  of  Bathurft,  there  is  notlefs  than  50,000 
acres  of  land  clear  of  timber;  and  fully  one  half  of  that 
may  be  confidered  excellent  foil,  well  calculated  for  cul¬ 
tivation.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  foil  improves,  the  timber  degenerates ;  and  it  is  to  be 
9  N  remarked, 
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remarked,  that  every-where  to  the  weftward  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  it  is  much  inferior  both  in  fize  and  quality  to  that 
within  the  prefen t  colony ;  there  is,  however,  a  fufficiency 
of  timber  of  tolerable  quality  within  the  diltridt  around 
Bathurft  for  the  purpofes  of  lioufe-building  and  hulban- 
dry.  The  governor  has  here  to  lament,  that  neither  coals 
nor  lime-llone  have  been  yet  difcovered  in  the  weftern 
country;  articles  in  themfelves  of  fo  much  importance, 
that  the  want  of  them  mult  be  feverely  felt  whenever  that 
country  lhall  be  fettled.” 

The  fite  deligned  for  the  town  of  Bathurft,  by  obferva- 
tion  taken  at  the  flag-ftaff  which  was  erefted  on  the  day 
of  Bathurft  receiving  that  name,  is  fituated  in  lat.  33.  24. 
30.  S.  and  in  Ion.  149.  37.  45.  E.  of  Greenwich,  being 
alfo  twenty-feven  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Government- 
lioufe  in  Sydney,  and  ninety-four  and  a  half  weft  of  it, 
bearing  weft  20.  30.  N.  eighty-three  geographic  miles,  or 
ninety-five  ftatute-miles  and  a  half ;  the  meafured  road 
diftance  from  Sydney  to  Bathurft  being  140  Englifh  miles. 
The  road  conftrutfted  by  Mr.  Cox,  and  the  party  under 
him,  commences  at  Emu  Ford,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Nepean,  and  is  thence  carried  ioi-|  miles  to  the  flag- 
ftaff  at  Bathurft.  This  road  has  been  carefully  meafured, 
and  each  mile  regularly  marked  on  the  trees  growing  on 
the  left  fide  of  the  road  proceeding  towards  Bathurft. 

On  Thurfday  the  nth  of  May,  the  governor  and  fuite 
fet  out  from  Bathurft  on  their  return,  and  arrived  at 
Sydney  on  Friday  the  19th.  On  the  10th  of  June,  the 
governor  publifhed  an  official  account  of  his  journey, 
with  a  map  or  plan;  and,  on  the  8th  of  July,  his  excel¬ 
lency  publifhed  a  farther  or  fupplementary  account,  in 
coniequence  of  the  fafe  return  of  Mr.  Evans,  who  had 
been  dilpatched,  (as  we  have  noticed,)  while  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  party  remained  at  Bathurft,  to  proceed  from  thence, 
and  purfue  his  difcoveries  as  much  farther  weftward  as  his 
means  of  carrying  provifions,.  the  nature  of  the  country 
through  which  he  fhould  pafs,  and  the  unforefeen  occur¬ 
rences  to  which,  as  a  traveller,  in  an  unexplored  country, 
be  might  be  expofed,  would  permit. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  Mr.  Evans  commenced  this  his 
fecond  tour  of  difcovery  ;  and  on  the  2d  of  June,  finding 
his  provifions  would  not  enable  him  to  proceed  farther,  he 
began  to  retrace  his  courfe  back  to  Bathurft,  where  he  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  1 2th,  having  been  abfent  thirty-one  days. 
In  the  courfe  of  this  tour  Mr.  Evans  was  fo  fortunate  as 
to  travel  over  a  vaft  number  of  rich  and  fertile  val¬ 
leys,  with  fucceffions  of  hills  well  covered  with  good  and 
ufeful  timber,  chiefly  the  llringy  bark  and  the  pine,  and 
the  whole  country  abounding  with  ponds,  and  gulleys  of 
fine  water ;  he  alfo  fell  in  with  a  large  river,  which  he 
conceives  would  become  navigable  for  boats  at  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  a  few  days’  travelling  along  its  banks.  From 
its  courfe,  he  conjectures  that  it  mull  join  its  waters  with 
thofe  of  the  Macquarrie  River  ;  and  little  doubt  can  be  en¬ 
tertained,  that  their  joint  ftreams  mult  form  a  navigable 
river  of  very  conliderable  fize.  At  a  diftance  of  about 
fixty  miles  from  Bathurft,  Mr.  Evans  difcovered  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hills,  the  points  of  which  ended  in  perpendicular 
heads,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  of  pure  lime-ftone 
of  a  mifty  grey  colour.  At  this  place,  and  alfo  through¬ 
out  the  general  courfe  of  the  journey,  kanguroos,  emues, 
ducks,  See.  were  feen  in  great  numbers  ;  and  the  new  river, 
to  which  Mr.  Evans  gavethe  name  of  the  Lachlan,  abounds 
-with  fifh,  although,  from  the  coolnefs  of  the  feafon,  he 
was  not  able  to  catch  any  of  them.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
tour  Mr.  Evans  alfo  difcovered  a  very  unufual  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  production,  the  proper  or  fcientific  name  of 
which  cannot  at  prefent  be  afligned.  It  pofl'effes  much 
of  the  fweetnefs  and  flavour  of  manna,  but  is  totally 
different  in  its  appearance,  being  very  white,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  roundifh  irregular  furface,  not  unlike  the  rough 
outlide  of  confectioners’  comfits,  and  of  the  fize  of  the 
largeft  hail-ftones.  Mr.  Evans  does  not  conftder  it  to  be 
the  production  of  any  in  left,  tree,  or  vegetable,  of  the 
country;  and  from  hence  the  molt  probable  conjecture 


appears  to  be,  that  it  is  a  production  of  the  fame  nature 
with  that  which  is  found  in  Arabia,  and  there  called 
“  wild  honey,”  or  “  the  Almighty’s  fugar-plums,”  and 
there  fuppofed  to  be  a  dew.  Where  this  fubftance  was 
found  molt  plentiful,  Mr.  Evans  faw  the  kanguroo  in 
immenfe  flocks,  and  wild  fowl  equally  abundant.  The 
natives  appeared  more  numerous  than  at  Bathurft;  but 
fo  very  wild,  and  apparently  fo  much  alarmed  at  the  fight 
of  white  men,  that  he  could  not  induce  them  to  come 
near,  or  to  hold  any  intercourfe  whatever  with  him. 

At  the  termination  of  the  tour,  Mr.  Evans  faw  a  good 
level  country,  of  a  moft  interelting  appearance,  and  a 
very  rich  foil ;  and  he  conceives  that  there  is  no  barrier  to 
prevent  the  travelling  farther  weftward  to  almoft  any  ex¬ 
tent  that  could  be  derived.  He  ftates  that  the  diftance 
travelled  by  him  on  this  occafion  was  142  meafured  miles 
out ;  which,  with  digrefiions  to  the  fouthward,  made  the 
total  diftance  155  miles  from  Bathurft:  he  adds  at  the 
fame  time,  that,  having  taken  a  more  direft  line  back  to 
Bathurft  than  that  by  which  he  left  it,  he  made  the  dis¬ 
tance  -then  only  115  miles;  and  he  obferves,  that  a  good 
road  may  be  made  all  that  length  without  any  confider- 
able  difficulty,  there  not  being  more  than  three  hills 
which  may  not  be  avoided. 

From  the  entire  tenor  of  Mr.  Evans’s  narrative  of  this 
tour-,  it  appears  that  the  country  over  which  he  paffed 
has  even  exceeded  the  country  leading  to  and  furround¬ 
ing  Bathurft,  in  richnefs,  fertility,  and  all  the  other  va¬ 
luable  objefts  for  the  fuftenance  of  a  numerous  population. 

“  Before  clofing  the  prefent  account,  the  governor  de¬ 
fires  to  obferve,  that,  having  accidentally  omitted  fome 
particulars  in  his  own  tour,  which  he  had  meant  to  re¬ 
mark  on,  he  avails  himfelf  of  the  prefent  occafion  to  no¬ 
tice  them. 

“  When  the  governor  arrived  at  Bathurft,  on  the  4th  of 
May,  he  found  there  three  native  men  and  fix  children 
Handing  with  the  working-party  ;  they  appeared  much 
alarmed,  particularly  at  the  horfes  ;  but  this  foon  ceafed, 
and  they  became  quite  familiar,  eating  whatever  food  was 
offered  them,  and  appearing  very  proud  of  fome  little  ar¬ 
ticles  of  drels  which  were  given  them.  Frequently  dur¬ 
ing  the  governor’s  ftay  at  Bathurft,  fmall  parties  of  men 
and  boys  came  in,  and  they  always  got  meat  and  fome 
articles  of  flop-clothing,  and  tomahawks ;  which  latter 
feemed  to  be  highly  prized  by  them.  Thefe  natives  are 
in  appearance  very  like  thofe  of  Sydney,  though  rather 
better  looking  and  ftronger  made ;  fome  of  them  were 
-blind  of  one  eye,  though  not  always  on  the  fame  fide. 
Theirlanguage  being  altogether  diffimilar  to  that  of  the 
natives  ot  this  part  of  the  country,  it  was  impoffible  to 
learn  whether  their  being  thus  blinded  was  the  refult  of 
any  eftablilhed  cuftom  amongft  them,  or  merely  acciden¬ 
tal ;  the  probability  is,  however,  that  it  is  intentional, 
whatever  might  be  the  caufe.  A  native  who  attended  the 
governor  from  this  fide  of  the  mountains  was  much 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  the  ftranger-natives  ;  but 
afterwards,  perceiving  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  in¬ 
jure  him,  he  endeavoured  to  hold  a  converfation  with 
them  ;  their,  languages,  however,  appeared  totally  diffe¬ 
rent,  neither  party  leaning  to  underlland  a  fingle  word 
fpoken  by  the  other.  Thole  men  were  covered  with  Ikins 
of  different  animals,  neatly  fewed  together,  and  wore  the 
fur-fide  inwards  ;  on  the  outer  or  Ikin  fide,  they  had  cu¬ 
rious  devices  wrought.  The  governor  obferved  on  one 
of  thele  drelfes  or  cloaks,  as  regularly-formed  a  St.  George’s 
crofs  as  could  be  made,  though  he  could  not  conneCt  that 
circutnftance  with  any  other  which  might  lead  to  the  af- 
figning  it  to  a  religious  ceremony.  The  manner  of  form¬ 
ing  thefe  figures,  mult  be  by  the  throwing  up  a  flight  part 
of  the  Ikin  with  a  fliarp  inftrument,  round  the  outlines  of 
the  figure.  They  appeared,  judging  from  the  neatnefs  of 
the  fewing  and  work  on  tliele  cloaks,  to  have  made  fome 
little  advance  to  civilization  and  comfort  beyond  what 
the  natives  of  this  part  of  the  country  have  done.  In 
other  relpeCts  they  feem  to  be  perfectly  hannlefs  and  in- 
3  offenfive, 
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offenfive,  and  by  no  means  warlike  or  favage,  few  of  them 
having  any  weapons  whatever  with  them,  but  merely  a 
ftone  axe,  which  they  ufe  for  cutting  Heps  for  themfelves 
to  climb  up  trees  by,  in  purfuit  of  the  little  animals  which 
they  live  upon.  Thefe  natives  never  brought  any  of 
their  families  with  them  on  their  vifits  to  Bathurft;  and 
the  governor  had  only«accidentally,  in  the  courfe  of  one 
of  his  excurfions  from  thence,  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
one  of  them.  She  was  blind  of  the  left  eye,  wanted  all 
her  teeth,  and  was  altogether  one  of  the  moil  wretched- 
looking  old  creatures  that  could  be  poflibly  imagined, 
compofed  of  merely  fkin  and  bone. 

“The  governor,  on  his  return  over  the  King’s  Table 
Land,  had  much  gratification  in  beholding  a  cataradl  of 
immenfe  height,  which  falls  over  a  precipice  little  (liort 
of  a  thoufand  feet  down  into  the  Prince  Regent’s  Glen, 
forming  one  of  the  mod  ftupendous  and  grand  fights  that 
perhaps  the  world  can  afford.  This  cataradl  having  been 
difeevered  by  four  gentlemen  of  the  governor’s  party, 
his  excellency  has  been  pleafed  to  give  it  the  name  of  one 
of  them,  by  calling  it  the  Campbell  CataraB." 

The  difeovery  of  a  large  river  in  the  interior,  is  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  muff;  materially  affeiSt  the  future  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  A  means 
of  communication  like  this  had  long  been  anxioully 
fearched  for,  without  fuccefs  ;  and  many  began  to  enter¬ 
tain  an  apprehenfion  that  the  progrefs  of  colonization  in 
New  Holland  would  be  confined  to  its  coafts.  Our  ac¬ 
counts  from  this  interefting  country  reach  up  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  prefent  year,  1818.  The  colony  continued 
to  be  in  a  fiourilhing  condition  ;  and  confiderable  exports 
of  fine  w’ool  have  been  already  made,  and  will  probably 
be  much  increafed  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  feafons.  The 
Sydney  Gazette  of  the  nth  of  Odlober,  1817,  gives  an 
interelting  account  of  further  difeoveries  made  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  New  Holland,  by  the  furveyor-general,  Mr.  Ox¬ 
ley.  Another  expedition  was  about  to  depart,  under  the 
dire&ion  of  the  fame  gentleman,  for  the  purpofe  of  trac¬ 
ing  the  courfe  of  the  Macquarrie-river  ;  which,  from  its 
fize  and  appearance,  promifes  to  become  of  the  firft  im¬ 
portance  to  the  colony.  The  increafe  in  the  colony  of 
cultivation  and  live-ftock,  from  the  end  of  1813  to  the 
end  of  1815,  has  been  in  acres  cultivated  3756,  pafture 
46,645,  horfes  and  mules  437,  and  fiieep  3706.  From  1800 
to  1815,  or  in  fifteen  years,  the  increafe  of  ftock  was  fur- 
prifing;  being  from  163  horfes,  their  higheft  number  for 
the  firft  twelve  years',  to  2318  ;  from  1044  horned-cattle, 
to  25,279  ;  and  from  6124  fheep,  to  62,476,  without  tak¬ 
ing  into  the  account  the  immenfe  quantities  of  cattle  an¬ 
nually  killed  for  the  fupply  of  his  majefty’s  ftores  and  the 
general  confumption.  The  climate  of  the  colony  being 
found  particularly  favourable  to  the  filk-worm,  means 
are  adopting  for  rearing  it  to  fome  extent. 

NEW  HOL'LAND,  a  poft-town  of  America,  in  Lan- 
cafter-county,  Pennfylvania,  in  the  midft  of  a  fertile 
country;  containing  a  German  church  and  about  one 
hundred  houfes  :  fifty-four  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia. 

NEW  JER'SEY,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
fituated  between  lat.  39.  and  41.  24.  N.  and  between  the 
meridian  of  Philadelphia  and  Ion.  1.  E.  and  bounded  eaft 
by  Hudfon-river  and  the  fea ;  fouth  by  the  fea ;  weft  by 
Delaware  Bay  and  river,  which  divides  it  from  the  ftates 
of  Delaware  and  Pennfylvania ;  north  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  mouth  of  Mahakkamak- river,  in  lat.  41 . 24.  to 
a  point  on  Hudfon-river  in  lat.  41.  This  province  is 
160  miles  long  and  52  broad,  and  contains  about  8320 
fquare  miles,  or  5,324,800  acres.  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
firft  difeovered  by  Capt.  Hudfon,  who,  in  1609,  entered 
into  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch,  by  whom  it  was  firft  fettled, 
about  the  year  1615.  Its  original  inhabitants  were  a  tribe 
of  Indians,  who  called  themfelves  Linnellinopes ;  which 
the  French  tranflated  into  Les  Loups,  but  the  Englilh 
called  them  Delawares.  This  confederacy  comprifed  nu¬ 
merous  fubordinate  clans,  who  waged  war  for  the  greateft 
part  of  a  century  with  the  Iroquois,  or  five  nations,  but 


were  atlaftfubdued,  and  reduced  to  themoft  humiliating- 
terms,  about  the  year  1682,  when  W'iiliam  Penn  landed 
in  Pennfylvania. 

This  province  formed  a  part  of  a  large  traft  of  country 
called  New  Belgium,  or  New  Netherlands  ;  and,  being 
ceded  to  the  Englilh,  it  was  granted,  in  1664,  by  Charles  II. 
to  his  brother  James  duke  of  York,  who  made  it  over  to 
lord  Berkeley  and  fir  George  Carteret.  After  feveral  di- 
vifions  and  transfers,  which  were  fources  of  quarrels  and 
confufion,  the  proprietors,  in  the  year  1702,  furrendered 
their  charter  to  the  crown,  and  the  country  was  united  to 
the  government  of  New  York.  In  1706  Jerfey  was  made 
a  feparate  government. 

New  Jerfey  i9  now  divided  into  thirteen  counties,  which 
are  fubdivided  into  ninety-four  precindts,  or  townlhips ; 
and  contained,  by  the  laft  cenfus,  which  was  made  in  the 
year  1810,  a  population  of  245,562  inhabitants.  The 
names  of  the  counties,  and  their  chief  towns,  are  as 
follow ; 


Thefe  feven  coun¬ 
ties  lie  from  fouth  to 
north  on  Delaware- 
river.  Cape  May  and 
Gloucefter  extend  a- 
crofts  to  the  fea. 


Counties. 
'Cape  May 
Cumberland 
Salem 


Gloucefter 


Burlington 

Hunterdon 

Jiuflex 

Bergen 

Eflex 


Thefe  four  counties 
lie  from  north  to  fouth  j 
on  the  eaftern  fide  ot')  Middlefex 
the  ltate. 


Inland  counties 


i.  Monmouth 
V  Somerfet 
(.Morris 


Principal  Towns, 
None. 

Bridgetown. 

Salem. 

C  Woodbury  and 
l  Gloucefter. 

C  Burlington  and 
l  Bordentown. 
Trenton. 

Newtown. 

Hackinfack. 

J  Newark  and  Eliza- 
1  beth-town. 

5  Amboy  and  part  of 
i  Brunfwick. 

Freehold. 

C  Boundbrook  and 
l  part  of  Brunfwick. 
Morriftown. 


The  militia  of  this  ftate,  in  1793,  amounted  to  19,077, 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  ;  and 
the  whole  number  ofmen  capable  of  bearing  arms  amounted 
to  between  30  and  40,000.  The  government  of  this  ftate 
is  veiled  in  a  governor,  chofen  annually  by  the  council 
and  aflembly  jointly,  a  legifiative  council  compofed  of  one 
member  from  each  county,  chofen  annually  by  the  people, 
and  a  general  aflembly  compofed  of  three  members  chofen 
as  above.  The  governor  fits  in  and  prefides  over  the  le¬ 
gifiative  council ;  his  privy  or  executive  council  confifts  of 
any  three  members  of  the  legifiative  council;  and  the  go¬ 
vernor  and  any  feven  members  of  the  council  are  a  court 
of  appeal  in  the  laft  refort  as  to  points  of  law  in  civil  cafes, 
and  poflefs  a  power  of  pardoning  criminals  in  all  cafes 
whatever.  The  council-may  originate  any  bills,  except 
preparing  or  altering  any  money-bill,  which  is  the  foie 
prerogative  of  the  aflembly.  Every  bill  is  read  three 
times  in  each  houfe.  None  of  the  judges  of  the  fupreme 
court,  or  other  courts,  Iherifts,  or  any  perfon  poffefiing 
any  poll  of  profit  under  the  governor,  jullices  of  peace 
excepted,  is  entitled  to  a  feat  in  the  aflembly.  The  courts 
of  juftice  in  this  ftate  are  jullices’  courts,  courts  of'quar- 
ter-felfions  of  the  peace,  courts  of  common-pleas,  fupreme 
courts,  orphans’  courts,  courts  of  chancery,  and  high 
court  of  errors  and  appeals.  The  Englilh  laws,  as  far  as 
they  are  not  repugnant  to  revolution-principles,  are 
adopted  by  the  conllitution  ;  but  in  the  diftribution  of 
property,  where  there  is  no  will,  each  fon  has  two  ftiares, 
and  each  daughter  has  one  fliare.  In  this  ftate  there  are 
about  fifty  Prelbyterian  congregations,  fubjedl  to  the  care 
of  three  prelbyteries-,  viz.  thofe  of  New  York,  New  Brunf¬ 
wick,  and  Philadelphia.  Befides  thefe  there  are  upwards 
of  forty  congregations  of  Friends,  thirty  of  the  Baptifts, 
twenty-five  of  the  Epifcopalians,  twenty-eight  of  Dutch 
Reformers,  twenty  of  the  Methodifts,  and  a  iettlement  of 
Moravians.  All  are  allowed  by  the  conllitution  to  wofi- 
fliip  God  according  to  the  di&ates  of  their  own  conflu¬ 
ences  ^ 
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cnees ;  and  are  not  compelled  to  attend  or  fupport  any 
worfbip  contrary  to  their  own  faith  and  judgment.  All 
Proteftant  inhabitants,  of  peaceable  behaviour,  are  eligi¬ 
ble  to  the  civil  offices  of  the  flats.  The  capital  town  of 
this  province  is  Trenton. 

The  rivers  in  this  ftate,  though  not  large,  are  numerous. 
A  traveller  in  paffing  the  common  road  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia,  erodes  three  conliderable  rivers,  viz.  the 
Hackinfack  and  Paflaick,  between  Bergen  and  Newark, 
and  the  Rariton  by  Brunfwick.  Paflaick  is  a  very  crooked 
river.  It  is  navigable  about  ten  miles,  and  is  230  yards 
wide  at  the  ferry.  The  cataraCt,  or  Great  Falls,  in  this 
river,  is  one  of  the  greatefl  natural  curiofities  in  the  ftate. 
The  river  is  about  forty  yards  wide,  and  moves  in  a  flow 
gentle  current,  until,  coming  within  a  ihort  diftance  of  a 
deep  cleft  in  a  rock,  which  erodes  the  channel,  it  defeends, 
and  falls  above  feventy  feet  perpendicularly,  in  one  entire 
Iheet.  One  end  of  the  cleft,  which  was  evidently  made 
by  fome  violent  convulflon  in  nature,  is  clofed;  at  the 
other,  the  water  rulhes  out  with  incredible  l'wiftnefs, 
forming  an  acute  angle  with  its  former  direction,  and  is 
received  into  a  large  bafon,  whence  it  takes  a  winding 
courfe  through  the  rocks,  and  fpreads  into  a  broad  fmcotii 
ftream.  The  cleft  is  from  four  to  twelve  feet  broad. 
The  falling  of  the  water  occafions  a  cloud  of  vapour  to 
arife,  which,  by  floating  amidft  the  fun-beams,  prefents 
rainbows  to  the  view,  which  adds  beauty  to  the  tremen¬ 
dous  feene.  The  new  manufacturing  town  of  Patterfon 
is  ereCted  upon  the  Great  Falls  in  this  river.  Rariton- 
river  is  formed  by  two  confiderable  ftreams,  called  the 
north  andfouth  branches  ;  one  of  which  has  its  fource  in 
Morris,  the  other  in  Hunterdon,  county.  It  paffes  by 
Brunfwick  and  Amboy,  and,  mingling  with  the  waters  of 
the  Arthur  Kull  Sound,  helps  to  form  the  fine  harbour  of 
Amboy.  Bridges  have  lately  been  erected  over  the  Paf- 
faick,  Hackinfack,  and  Rariton,  rivers,  on  the  poft-road 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Thefe  bridges 
greatly  facilitate  the  intercourfe  between  thefe  two  great 
cities. 

The  greatefl  part  of  the  foil  of  New  Jerfey  is  fandy; 
fome  of  it  barren  and  unfit  for  cultivation  ;  but  that  near 
the  fea-coaft  is  faid  to  be  many  feet  deep,  in  fome  places 
fifty,  without  rocks  or  ftones,  when  you  come  to  falt- 
niarlh,  and  has  much  the  appearance  of  being  artificial ; 
the  good  land  in  the  fouthern  counties  lies  principally  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  creeks  5  the  foil  on  thefe  banks 
being  generally  a  ftiff  clay,  which,  in  its  natural  ftate, 
produces  various  fpecies  of  oak,  hickory,  poplar,  chefnut, 
afli,  &c.  The  barren  parts  produce  little  elfe  but  fhrub- 
oaks,  and  yellow  pines.  Thefe  fandy  lands  yield  an  im- 
menfe  calamity  of  bog-iron  ore,  which  is  wrought  very 
advantageoufty  in  the  iron-works  in  thefe  counties.  The 
falt-meadows  along  the  lower  part  of  the  Delaware  river 
and  bay,  afford  plentiful  pafture  for  cattle  in  fummer, 
and  hay  in  winter;  but  the  fwarms  of  mufkitoes  in  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  are  very  troublefome 
both  to  man  and  beaft.  The  inhabitants  along  the  l’ea- 
coafl  fublift  principally  by  feeding  cattle  on  the  falt-mea- 
dows,  and  by  various  kinds  of  fifh,  abundantly  fupplied 
by  the  fea,  rivers,  and  creeks.  They  raife  Indian  corn, 
rye,  potatoes,  &c.  but  not  for  exportation.  Their'fwamps 
afford  lumber,  which  is  conveyed  with  eafe  to  a  good 
market.  The  fugar-maple-tree  is  common  in  Suffex- 
county,  upon  the  Delaware.  In  the  hilly  and  mountain¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  ftate,  which  are  not  too  rocky  for  culti¬ 
vation,  the  foil  is  of  a  ftronger  kind,  covered,  in  a  ftate 
of  nature,  with  ftately  oaks,  hickories,  chefnuts,  & c.  and 
when  cultivated,  producing  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  buck¬ 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  common 
to  the  climate.  The  land  in  this  hilly  country  is  good 
for  grazing,  and  farmers  feed  great  numbers  of  cattle  for 
the  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  ;  and  many 
of  them  keep  htrge  dairies,  as  there  are  large  tracts  of  fine 
meadows  between  the  hills.  The  orchards  in  many  parts 
ol  the  ftate  are  faid  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the  United  States, 


and  the  cider  is  reckoned  the  beft  in  the  world.  Thofe 
parts  of  New  Jerfey  that  are  contiguous  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  fupply  their  markets  with  many  kinds  of 
vegetables,  as  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  ftrawberries, 
cherries,  and  other  fruits ;  cider  in  large  quantities,  but¬ 
ter,  cheefe,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  other  meats. 

The  trade  of  New  Jerfey  is  carried  on  almoft  folely  with 
New  York  and  Philadelphia;  though  it  has  fome  good 
ports  of  its  own.  The  articles  exported  are  chiefly  wheat, 
flour,  horfes,live  cattle,  hams  which  are  much  commended, 
lumber,  flax-feed,  leather,  iron  in  great  quantities,  and 
formerly  copper-ore.  The  imports  confift  chiefly  of  Weft. 
India  goods.  The  manufactures  of  this  ftate  have  been 
inconflderable,  though  they  are  now  improving ;  and 
they  confift  principally  of  the  articles  of  iron,  nails,  and 
leather.  Tanneries  are  numerous  and  valuable  ;  paper- 
mills  and  nail-manufaCtories  are  wrought  with  profit  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  ftate.  Wheat  is  alfo  manufactured 
into  flour,  and  Indian-corn  into  meal ;  and  thefe  are  pro¬ 
fitable  articles.  But  iron  is  the  moll  ample  fource  of 
wealth  to  the  ftate.  Iron-works  are  ereCted  in  Gloucefter, 
Burlington,  Suffex,  Morris,  and  other  counties.  In  the 
whole  ftate,  it  is  fuppofed,  there  are  yearly  made  about 
1200  tons  of  bar  iron,  1200  ditto  of  pigs,  and  80  ditto  of 
nail-rods,  exclufive  of  hollow  ware,  and  various  other 
callings,  to  a  great  amount.  This  ftate  affords  vaft  quan¬ 
tities  of  iron  and  copper  ore.  The  iron-ore  is  of  two 
kinds  :  one  capable  of  being  manufactured  into  malleable 
iron,  and  found  in  mountains  and  low  barrens;  and  the 
other  called  bog-ore,  found  in  rich  bottoms,  and  yielding 
iron  of  a  hard  brittle  quality,  which  is  commonly  manu¬ 
factured  into  hollow  ware,  and  ufed  fometimes  inllead  of 
ftone  in  building.  Many  copper-mines  have  been  difeo- 
vered  in  different  parts  of  the  ftate.  Mines  have  alfo  been 
difeovered  of  lead  and  plalter  of  Paris  ;  and  the  ftate  is 
laid  alfo  to  contain  coal.  In  the  town  of  Newark  and  its 
vicinity,  there  are  immenfe  quarries  of  valuable  ftone, 
much  ufed  in  building. 

There  is  a  college  at  Princeton,  called  Najfuu  Hall, 
which  has  been  under  the  care  of  a  fucceflion  of  prefidents 
eminent  for  piety  and  learning ;  and  has  furnilhed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  civilians,  divines,  and  phylicians,  of  the  firft  rank 
in  America.  It  has  confiderable  funds,  is  under  excellent 
regulations,  and  has  generally  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
ftudents,  principally  from  the  fouthern  Hates.  There  are 
academies  at  Freehold,  Trenton,  Hackinfack,  Orangedale, 
Elizabeth-town,  Burlington,  and  Newark;  and  grammar- 
fchools  at  Springfield,  Morriftown,  Bordentown,  and 
Amboy. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ftate  are  a  collection  of  Dutch, 
Germans,  Englilh,  Scotch,  Irilh,  and  New  Englanders,  or 
their  defeendants;  and  of  courfe  differ  much  in  their 
manners  and  characters ;  and  this  difference  is  in  fome 
meafure  increafed  by  different  forms  of  religion,  and  alfo 
by  intercourfe  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  Hates.  The 
people  in  Weit-Jerfey  trade  to  Philadelphia,  and  incline 
to  the  falhions  and  manners  of  that  city;  whilft  thofe  of 
Eaft-Jerl’ey  trade  to  New  York,  and  acquire  a  refemblance 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  capital.  But,  whatever  differ¬ 
ences  may  fubfift  among  them  in  confequence  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  and  of  their  different  occupations  and  profef- 
fions,  the  people  of  New  Jerfey  are  generally  induftrious, 
frugal,  and  hofpitable.  Mr.  Morfe  adds,  that  “  this  ftate 
was  the  feat  of  war  for  feveral  years,  during  the  bloody 
conteft  between  Great  Britain  and  America.  Her  Ioffes 
both  of  men  and  property,  in  proportion  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  wealth  of  the  ftate,  was  greater  than  of  any  other 
of  the  ftates.  When  Gen.  Walhington  was  retreating 
through  the  Jerfeys,  almoft  forfaken  by  all  others,  her 
militia  were  at  all  times  obedient  to  his  orders;  and,  for 
a  confiderable  length  of  time,  compofed  the  ftrength  of 
bis  army.  There  is  hardly  a  town  in  the  ftate  that  lay  in 
the  progrefs  of  the  Britifli  army,  that  was  not  rendered 
fignal,  by  lome  enterprife  or  exploit.”  MorJ'e's  American 
Gaz., 
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NEW  JER'SEY  TE'A.  Sec  Ceanothus. 

NEW  IN'LET,  a  channel  of  the  Atlantic,  between 
Cape  Fear  Ifland  and  the  coad  of  North-Carolina.  Lat. 
33.  56.  N.  Ion.  78.  5.  W. 

NEW  IN'LET,  a  channel  between  two  fmall  iflands 
on  thecoaftof  Newjerfey.  Lat.  39.  50.  N.  Ion.  74. 1 5.  W. 

NEW  INVERNESS'.  See  Inverness  (New). 

NEW  IP'SWICH.  See  Ipswich,  vol.  xi.  p.  282. 

NEW  I'RELAND.  See  Ireland,  vol.xi.  p.  369. 

NEW  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  near  the  fouthern  extremity 
of  South  America ;  twenty-one  miles  north-ead  ofEvout’s 
Iflands. 

NEW  KEN'T,  a  county  of  Virginia,  bounded  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  Pamunky  and  York  rivers  ;  about  thirty- 
three  miles  long,  and  twelve  broad;  containing  274.1  free 
Inhabitants,  and  3622  flaves. 

NEW-KIN'DLED,  adj.  Newly  lighted  up.— Among 
the  Pleiads,  a  new-kindled  ftar.  Dry  den. 

NEW'-LAID,  adj.  Lately  laid,  or  excluded  : 

Curds  and  cream, 

And  new-laid  eggs,  which  Baucis’  bufy  care 
Turn’d  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roalted  rare.  Dryden. 

NEW  LEBANON,  a  pod-town  of  Camden- county, 
North  Carolina  :  279  miles  from  Wafhington.  See  alfo 
Lebanon,  vol.  xii. 

NEW  LON'DON,  a  maritime  county  of  the  American 
States,  in  Connedlicut,  comprehending  the  fouth-ead 
corner  of  it,  bordering  ead  on  Rhode  Ifland,  and  fouth  on 
Long-Ifland  Sound,  about  thirty  miles  from  ead  to  wed 
and  twenty-four  from  north  to  fouth.  It  is  divided  into 
eleven  townfliips,  of  which  New  London  and  Norwich 
are  the  chief;  and  contained,  in  the  year  1800,  34,888  in¬ 
habitants,  of  whom  209  wereflaves. — Alfo,  a  city,  a  port 
of  entry,  and  pod-town,  of  the  above  county,  and  one  of 
the  mod  confiderable  commercial  towns  in  the  date  ; 
fituated  on  the  wed  fide  of  the  river  Thames,  about  feven 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Sound,  and  defended  by 
Tort  Trumbull  and  Fort  Grifwold.  Here  are  about  300 
dwelling-houfes,  and  4600  inhabitants.  The  harbour  is 
large,  Me,  and  commodious ;  and  has,  on  the  wed  fide, 
a  light-houfe.  The  exports  for  a  year,  ending  Sept.  1794, 
amounted  in  value  to  557,4-53  dollars.  In  this  year  1000 
mules  were  flipped  for  the  Wed  Indies.  The  townfliip 
of  New  London  was  laid  out  in  lots  in  1648;  it  was  called 
by  the  Indians  “  Namang”  or  “  Toungog,”  and,  from 
being  the  feat  of  the  Pequot-tribe,  “  Pequot.”  It  was 
the  feat  of  Saflaeus,  the  grand  monarch  of  Long  Ifland, 
and  part  of  Connefticut  and  Naraganfet.  It  is  fourteen 
miles  fouth  of  Norwich.  Lat.  41. 25.  N.  Ion.  72.  15.  W. 

NEW  LON'DON,  a  pod-town  of  Campbell-county, 
Virginia,  feated  on  rifing  ground,  and  containing  about 
1 30  houfes,  a  court-houfe,  and  gaol.  It  has  a  magazine  of 
arms,  and  a  flourifhing  academy.  It  is  1,3  miles  wed- 
by-fouth  of  Richmond.— Alfo,  a  fmall  townfliip  of  Hillf- 
borough-county,  New  Hampfliire,  incorporated  in  1779, 
and  containing  617  inhabitants;  lying  at  the  head  of 
Blackwater- river,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  north- 
ead  fide  of  Sunapee  Lake. 

NEW'-MADE,  adj.  Lately  fafliioned  or  formed. — 
Witnefs  this  new-made  world,  another  heav’n.  Milton. 
Drummers  with  vellum-thunder  fliake  the  pile 
To  greet  the  new-made  bride.  Gay's  Trivia. 

A  bird  new-made,  about  the  banks  die  plies, 

Not  far  from  fhore,  and  ftiort  excurfions  tries.  Dryden. 

NEW  MADRID'.  See  Madrid,  vol.  xiv.  p.  80. 

NEW  MAR'LBOROUGH.  See  Marlborough,  vol. 
xiv.  p.  381.  . 

.  NEW'-MARRIED,  adj.  Lately  married  5  as,  a  new- 
married  couple. 

NEW  MEX'ICO.  See  Mexico  (New),  vol.  xv.  p.  313. 

NEW  MIL'FORD,  a  pod-town  of  America,  in  Litch- 
field-county,  Connecticut,  on  the  ead  fide  of  Houfatonick- 
river,  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Litchfield  ;  containing- 
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about  500  houfes,  a  church  for  Epifcopalians,  one  for 
Congregational  ids,  one  for  Prefbyterians,  one  for  Baptids, 
and  one  for  Quakers  ;  alfo,  feven  forges,  which  manufac¬ 
ture  300  tons  of  iron,  befides  hollow  ware.  See  alfo  Mil¬ 
ford,  vol.  xv. 

To  NF.W-MOD'EL,  v.  a.  To  make  up  anew;  to  make 
an  old  thing  look  like  a  new  one 

NEW-MOD  ELLED,  adj  Made  up  anew;  drefled  up 
in  a  new  form. 

NEW-MOD'ELLING,  f.  The  ad  of  drefling  up  in  a 
new  form. 

NEW  MOO'N,  f.  The  date  of  the  moon  immediately, 
and  for  a  few  days,  after  her  conjunction  with  the  fun. 
See  Moon  and  Neomenia. 

NEW  MO'ULDED,  adj.  Newly  made,  or  fafliioned. — 
The  JEnglifli  is  not  fo  properly  a  tranflation  as  a  new  com- 
pofition,  there  being  feveral  new  chapters  in  it,  and  feve- 
ral  new  moulded.  Barnet. 

NEW  NOR'TH  WALES,  an  extenfive  territory  of 
North  America ;  having  Prince  William’s  Land  on  the 
north,  part  of  Baffin’s  Bay  on  the  ead,  and  feparated. 
from  New  South  Wales,  on  the  fouth,  by  Seal-river. 

NEW  OR'LEANS,  an  ifland  and  territory  in  theeafl- 
ern  divifion  of  Louifiana,  in  North  America.  See  Loui¬ 
siana,  vol.  xiii. 

NEW  OR'LEANS,  the  capital  of  Louifiana  in  North 
America,  fituated  on  the  ead  bank  of  the  Mifliifippi,  nine¬ 
ty-five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Lat.  30.2.  N. 
Ion.  89.  53.  W.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  thedreets 
running  at  right  angles;  but  they  are  very  narrow,  and 
unpaved.  This  town  differed  much  by  fire  in  1788,  being 
reduced  from  1100  to  200  houfes  in  three  hours  ;  but  it 
has  fince  been  rebuilt,  principally  of  brick,  and  not 
as  before  of  timber,  with  flated  roofs.  Thofe  that  are 
condrufted  of  brick  confid  of  two  dories,  without  cellars  ; 
and  the  old  wooden  houfes  are  of  one  dory,  railed  from 
the  ground  for  the  accommodation  of  cellars.  Some  few 
houfes  have  piazzas.  The  public  buildings  are,  a  hand- 
fome  catholic  church,  a  government  lioufe,  a  calabozo, 
or  prifon,  which  alfo  ferves  as  a  court-houfe,  a  convent, 
barracks  for  the  foldiers,  king’s  hofpital,  a  lunatic  hofpi- 
tal,  and  a  fmall  market-houfe. 

The  Miffiffippi,  being  fubjeft  to  an  annual  overflowing 
of  its  banks,  like  the  Nile,  is  kept  withinits  proper  bed  by 
means  of  a  mound  of  earth  thrown  up  along  the  fhore  : 
this  mound  is  called  the  levee,  and  varies  in  its  height,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  furface  of  the  adjoining  country,  from  two 
to  three,  and  even  four,  feet.  It  commences  at  Detour 
des  Anglois,  a  didance  of  eighteen  miles  below  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  is  carried  along  the  banks  of  the  river  as  far 
as  the  German  fettlements,  which  are  more  than  thirty 
miles  above  New  Orleans,  making  in  the  whole  about 
fifty  miles.  This  bank  is  of  a  confiderable  width  in  fome 
places,  fo  as  to  form  a  handfome  broad  walk  ;  and  is  kept 
up  by  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  plantations,  who  are 
anfwerable  for  any  damage  fudained  by  the  breaking  down 
of  the  bank,  if  through  their  negleft.  As  all  this  coun¬ 
try  is  very  low  and  flat,  and  confequently  liable  to  be 
overflowed,  thefe  levees  are  oftentimes  continued  round 
the  whole  of  the  plantation ;  fo  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
inundation  of  the  river,  the  furface  of  the  furrounding 
water  is  confiderably  above  the  plantation,  which  feems 
to  lie  in  a  bed  within  it.  The  levee,  which  forms  the  boun¬ 
dary  here,  is  a  handfome  raifed  gravel  walk,  planted  with 
orange-trees,  and  ferves  as  a  place  of  fafliionable  refort 
on  a  fummer’s  evening  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
To  the  north-ead  of  the  town  are  large  marfhes,  which 
contribute  to  render  it  unwholefome  in  fummer  and  au¬ 
tumn,  particularly  to  drangers  ;  whereas  the  condant  in¬ 
habitants  are  never  afflifted  by  the  epidemic  difeafes  which 
prevail  among  foreigners,  but  are  faid  to  be  as  long-lived 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the-  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Lake  Pontchartrain  communicates  with  the  town 
by  means  of  the  creek  St.John,  which  proceeds  from  the 
lakes  through  a  courfe  of  fix  miles,  and  within  two  miles 
0  cjO  of 
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of  the  town.  A  canal  was  formed  in  179a  from  the  creek 
to  the  town;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  where  it 
enters  the  lake,  is  a  fmall  fort  of  fix  guns.  In  the  year 
1802.  the  principal  aggregate  exports  of  American  and 
Spanilh  produce  have  been  eftimated  at 

30,000  bales  of  cotton,  value  -  2,000,000  Dollars 

8,000  hogfheads  of  fugar,  -  480,000 

90,000  hoglheads  of  dour,  -  400,000 

Total  2,880,000 


In  the  fame  year  were  exported,  of  former  crops,  about 
300,000  lbs.  of  indigo,  value  300,000  dollars.  Confider- 
able  quan  tities  of  deer-fkins  and  fome  furs  are  alfo  exported ; 
alfo  tobacco,  fait  beef  and  pork,  hams,  lard,  &c.  The 
fkins  and  furs  are  obtained  from  the  Indians,  who  are 
continually  bringing  them  down  to  this  place,  where  they 
barter  them  for  rifle-guns,  powder,  blankets,  See.  The 
articles  of  importation  are  chiefly  Weft-India  produce, 
and  fuch  European  manufactures  as  are  molt  in  demand 
amongft  the  inhabitants,  or  intended  for  the  traders 
amongft  the  Indians.  This  latteris  a  very  profitable  em¬ 
ployment.  Moft  of  the  articles  of  export  above  men¬ 
tioned  are  the  produce  of  the  plantations  within  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  of  New  Orleans ;  but  the  article  of 
flour,  which  is  one  of  the  moft;  conliderable,  together  with 
a-fmali  quantity  of  hemp,  tobacco,  &c.  is  the  produce  of 
the  American  fettlements  on  the  Ohio,  a  diftance  of  more 
than  two  thoufand  miles  above  New  Orleans  !  Thefe 
articles  are  put  on-board  a  kind  of  boat,  or  rather  raft, 
which  is  no-where  to  be  found  but  on  thefe  rivers  :  they 
are  a  flat-bottomed  vellel,  about  twelve  feet  wide,  and 
forty  feet  long,  and  carry  from  ten  to  fifty  tons :  they  are 
made  of  the  coarleft  materials,  becaufe  they  are  always 
broken  up  and  fold  when  they  arrive  at  New  Orleans,  it 
being  impoflible  for  them  to  return  againft  the  ftream. 
Early  in  the  fpring  thefe  boats  are  loaded,  and,  floating 
night  and  day,  they  are  carried  by  the  force  of  the  ftream 
(which  runs  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  through  a 
highly-romantic  country)  down  to  the  Mifliflippi,  where 
they  arrive  about  the  time  the  inundations  commence. 
In  this  river,  the  navigation  of  which  is  dangerous  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  the  numerous 
logs  that  lie  concealed  juft  below  the  furface  of  the  water, 
the  boatmen  are  obliged  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  it  is 
a  month  or  near  five  w'eeks  before  the  voyage  is  completed ; 
a  voyage  where  you  are  fecluded  from  all  fociety  of  man, 
except  in  a  lavage  ftate,  but  where  the  eye  is  relieved  by  a 
continual  change  of  the  moft  delightful  and  pi&urefque 
fcenery,  and  fome  of  the  grandeft  and  moft  fublime  views 
of  nature. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  were  eftimated  in  1802 
to  be  10  or  11,000.  Its  fituation,  not  far  from  the  fea,  on 
a  noble  river,  in  a  very  fertile  country,  undenxi  falubrious 
climate,  and  near  Mexico,  but  ftill  nearer  to  the  French, 
Spanilh,  and  Britifti,  Weft-India  iflands;  with  the  moral 
certainty  of  its  becoming  a  general  receptacle  for  the 
produce  of  the  extenfive  and  valuable  country  on  the 
Mifliflippi,  Ohio,  and  its  other  branches;  afford  advantages 
which  feem  to  enfure  the  growing  profperity  of  this  city, 
more  efpecially  as  it  is  now  in  the  pofteflion  of  the  United 
States.  Morj'cs  American  Gaz.  Monthly  Mag.  1803. 

NEW  PA'LTZ,  a  townlhip  of  America,  in  Ulfter 
county,  New  York,  bounded  E.  by  Hudfon  river,  S.  by 
Marlborough  and  Shawangunk ;  containing  3255  inhabi¬ 
tants,  including  308  Haves.  The  compact  part  contains 
about  250  houfes,  and  a  Dutch  church;  ten  miles  from 
Shawangunk. 

NEW  PORT  GLAS'GOW.  See  Port  Glasgow. 

NEW  RIV'ER,  a  moft  important  artificial  canal,  or 
ftream  of  water,  palling  through  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Hertford  and  Middlefex,  which  was  contrived  and  prin¬ 
cipally  executed  by  an  individual,  Sir  Hugh  Middleton, 
in  order  tofupply  the  Britifti  metropolis  and  its  environs 
with  frelli  water ;  for  that  of  the  Thames*  though  ex- 
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tremely  beneficial  to  London,  was  fo  liable  to  alteration, 
and  fubjetft  to  foulnefs,  thata  copious  fupply  of  pure  water 
was  extremely  defirable.  Befides,  the  Thames- water  mult 
be  forced  to  afeend  by  machines,  even  for  the  lower  parts 
of  the  city;  whereas  a  ftream  on  the  northern  fide  of 
London  may  be  made  to  flow,  in  a  natural  defeent,  to  , 
almoft  any  quarter  of  the  widely-extended  metropolis. 
From  thefe  confiderations,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Hugh 
Middleton,  citizen  and  goldfmith,  projefted  the  plan  of 
bringing  water  out  of  Hertfordlhire,  in  a  channel  to  Lon¬ 
don.  Meeting  with  no  co-operation,  he,  at  length,  in  , 
the  year  1608,  commenced  the  undertaking  at  his  own 
expenfe  ;  and,  after  exhaufting  all  his  refources,  and  being 
refufed  aid  from  the  corporation  of  London,  he  was 
enabled,  by  the  afiiftance  of  the  king,  to  bring  it  to  com¬ 
pletion.  On  September  29,  1613,  the  water  was  let  into 
the  New  River  Head,  at  Ulington  ;  (with  the  ceremonies 
deferibed  under  the  article  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  85.)  but  . 
the  projector  was  ruined  by  the  expenfes,  and  it  was  long 
before  the  fcheme  was  rendered  ufeful  and  beneficial  to 
the  public.  The  New  River  is  formed  by  the  collected 
waters  of  feveral  fprings,  which  rife  at  Chadwell,  near 
Ware,  Hertfordlhire,  about  twenty  miles  north-weft  from 
London.  Thefe  fprings  are  collected  into  a  large  open 
bafin  of  conliderable  depth,  near  which  a  ftone  is  placed, 
with  inferiptions,  implying  that  the  ftream  was  opened  in 
1608,  and  that  from  the  Chadwell  fpring  the  river  flows 
forty  miles.  The  original  fupply  of  water  having  been 
found  inadequate  to  the  confumption,  the  mill-ftream  of 
the  river  Lea,  which  runs  near  it,  was  refortea  to  ;  and, 
after  various  difputes  and  litigations  between  its  propri¬ 
etors  and  thofe  of  the  New  River,  the  mill  has  at  length 
become  the  property  of  the  latter  company,  who  have  now 
an  unreftriCled  ufe  of  the  water;  fo  that  the  river  Lea 
may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  fources.  On  a  fiuice  , 
leading  from  it  are  flood-gates,  with  a  building,  in  which 
a  man  is  placed,  whofeconftant  employ  is  to  rail’e  or  lower 
them,  according  to  the  fulnefs  of  the  river  below ;  and,  that 
he  may  not  err  in  the  quantity  fupplied,  a  gauge  is  fixed 
acrofs  the  fluice,  confifting  of  a  ftone  of  great  bulk,  under 
which  all  the  water  pafles ;  fo  that  the  current  is  regulated 
with  the  greateft  exaftnefs.  To  preferve  a  proper  level,  the 
New  River  takes  fuch  a  winding  courfe,  that  the  length 
of  the  channel  is  nearly  thirty-nine  miles.  Palling  Ware, 
Amwell,  Hoddefdon,  and  Chelhunt,  it  enters  Middlefex 
near  Waltham-Crofs  ;  bending  towards  Enfield-Chafe,  it 
returns  to  the-  town  of  Enfield  ;  and  at  Bulh-hill  was 
formerly  carried  acrofs  a  valley,  in  a  wooden  aqueduCt, 
or  open  trough,  660  feet  in  length,  fupported  by  arches  ; 
but  the  improvement  in  canal-making  has  fuggefted  a 
better  mode  to  effeCt  the  purpofe  by  means  of  a  mound  of 
earth,  over  which  the  river  pafles  in  anew  channel,  which 
was  completed  in  the  year  1785.  Hence  the  river  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  devious  bends  to  Hornfey,  between  which 
village  and  Highbury  it  was  formerly  conveyed  in  another 
wooden  aquedudf,  now  fuperfeded,  like  the  former,  by  a 
bank  of  clay.  Still  winding,  it  reaches  Stoke-Newington, 
and  pafles  on  to  the  eaft  fide  of  Ulington,  where  it  has  a 
fubterraneous  channel  for  two  hundred  yards  beneath 
the  ftreet.  Juft  before  this  part  is  a  building,  whence 
feveral  mains,  or  pipes,  are  fent  to  fupply  the  eaftern  fide 
of  London.  After  palling  under  the  road,  the  New  River 
emerges  and  coalls  the  fouthern  fide  of  Ulington,  till  it 
reaches  its  termination  at  the  grand  refervoir,  called  the 
New  River  Head.  The  width  of  the  river  near  Ulington 
is  fourteen  feet  and  a  half,  the  average  depth  four  feet  and 
a  half,  but  the  depth  decreafes  on  afeending  towards  its 
fource.  The  number  of  bridges  which  crofs  the  river  in 
its  whole  courfe  is  about  two  hundred:  in  various  places 
are  fluices  to  let  oft'  the  wafte  water;  which,  with  other1 
works,  excited  admiration  in  the  earlier  ftage  of  this 
branch  of  mechanics,  but  are  now  overlooked  in  the' 
wonders  of  canal-navigation.  Truly  admirable  are  the 
contrivances  for  diftributing  the  water  through  the  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  London.  From  a  circular  bafin,  now  thrice 
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its  original  fize,  which  farfi;  receives  it,  the  water  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  fluices  into  feveral  large  brick  cifterns ;  whence 
it  pafies  through  large  wooden  pipes  to  the  feveral  di  drifts, 
and  is  conveyed  into  the-houfes  by  leaden  pipes.  At  the 
New  River  Head  is  a  building,  containing  two  lteam- 
engines  and  a  water-engine  for  forcing  the  water  to  a 
higher  refervoir  near  Pentonville,  and  to  another  ne.ar 
Tottenham-court  road,  for  didribution  to  the  wedern 
parts  of  the  towm.  Near  the  former  refervoir,  in  a  field, 
aconfpicuous  objeft  appears,  the  life  of  which  is  little 
known.  It  is  an  iron-pipe,  twelve  feet  high,  and  four 
feet  eight  inches  in  circumference,  with  a  wooden  tub 
placed  on  its  top.  This  afts  in  the  double  capacity  of  an 
air  and  wade  water-pipe,  and  is  ufeful  in  preventing  the 
burding  of  the  pipes,  which  was  formerly  very  frequent 
from  the  force  of  water,  or  from  compreded  air.  Anew 
refervoir,  communicating  with  that  of  Pentonville,  has 
been  recently  condrufted  by  the  fide  of  Tottenham-court- 
road,  for  the  fupply  of  Mary-le-bone  and  its  vicinity  :  the 
mains  from  it  are  iron  pipes  of  four  feet  eight  inches  cir¬ 
cumference.  For  farther  particulars,  fee  thearticle  Canal 
Navigation,  vol.  iii.  p.  675. 

The  New-River  Company  have  an  office  at  the  bottom 
of  Dorfet-dreet,  Salifbury-court,  Fleet-dreet :  (fee  Lon¬ 
don,  vol.  xiii.  p.  522.)  The  management  of  their  affairs 
is  veded,  by  charter,  in  twenty-nine  holders  of  adventu¬ 
rers’  fhares,  who  form  a  board.  The  officers  are,  a  gover¬ 
nor,  deputy-governor,  a  treafurer,  and  a  clerk.  Few 
public  companies  l’urpafs  this  in  property  and  extent  of 
concerns.  The  condant  repairs  and  improvements  em¬ 
ploy  a  vad  number  of  men  and  horfes ;  and  the  whole 
iyftem  of  the  didribution  of  the  water  is  fo  complicated, 
as  to  require  the  utmod  fkill  and  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  Purveyor  and  other  officers. 

The  New  River  is  a  confiderable  ornament  to  many 
feats  and  pleafure-grounds  in  its  courfe;  though  it  has 
too  much  canal-like  regularity  to  be  truly  pifturefque. 
It  is  likewile  of  great  utility  in  affording  a  fupply  of 
water  for  cattle,  and  for  various  other  purpofes.  Hunter's 
Hijlory  of  London  and  its  Environs.  Wilkes's  Britifh  Direc¬ 
tor)/,  vol.  iii. 

NEW  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  North-Carolina,  which  rifes 
in  the  Iron-mountains,  and,  running  to  the  Laurel; 
mountains,  is  then  called  the  Kanhawa. 

NEW  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  North-Carolina,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  34.  30.  N.  Ion.  77.  40.  W. 

NEW  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  South-Carolina,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  32.  n.N.  Ion.  80.  56.  W. 

NEW  RIV'ER  INLET,  a  channel  between  two  fmall 
iflands,  on  the  coad  of  North-Carolina,  leading  to  New 
River.  Lat.  34.  27.  N.  Ion.  77.  38.  W. 

NEW  ROCHEL'LE,  a  pod-town  of  America,  in  Wed- 
Cheder-county,  New  York,  in  Long-Ifland  Sound:  twenty 
miles  north-ead  of  New  York. 

NEW  ROSS'.  See  Ross. 

NEW  SA'LEM.  See  Salem. 

NEW  SOUTH  WA'LES,  a  name  given  to  the  eadern 
part  of  New  Holland,  which  fee. 

NEW  SPA'IN.  See  Mexico. 

NEW  STOCK'BRIDGE.  See  Stockbridge. 

NEW  SWE'DELAND,  the  name  of  a  territory  between 
Virginia  and  New  York,  when  in  poflefiion  of  the  Swedes, 
and  which  was  afterwards  poflefled  or  claimed  by  the 
Dutch  :  the  chief  town  was  called  Gottenburgh. 

NEW  TUNBRIDGE  WELL'S.  See  Islington,  vol. 
xi.  p.  438. 

NEW  VIN'EYARD,  a  town  in  Kennebeck  county, 
Maine,  wed  of  Kennebeck  river,  between  Anfon  and 
Strong;  forty  miles  north-wed  of  Auguda. 

NEW  U'TRECHT,  a  fmall  maritime  town  of  New 
York,  in  King’s  county,  Long  Ifland,  oppofite  to  the 
Narrows;  feven  miles  fouth  of  New  York,  and  containing 
778  inhabitants. 

NEW  WER'KT,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  German  Sea,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  near  the  coad  of  Bremen ;  feven 
railes  weft  of  Cuxhaven. 
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NEW  WIN'DSOR,  a  toWnfhip  of  Orange-county,  New 
York,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  weft  branch  of  Hudfon- 
river;  three  miles  fouth  of  Newburgh,  and  containing 
2001  inhabitants:  it  is  famous  fora  fcythe-manufafture: 
fixty-four  miles  north  of  New  York. 

NEW  WORK  I'SLAND,  afmall  ifland  near  the  north- 
ead  coad  of  Newfoundland.  Lat. 49. 55.  N.  Ion.  54.  30.  W. 

NEW-YEAR’s  DA'Y ;  with  us,  at  prefent,  the  firft 
of  Janukry,  and  the  day  on  which  we  commemorate  the 
circumciiion  of  our  Saviour,  as  being  the  eighth  from  ’ 
the  25th  of  December,  his  fuppofed  day  of  nativity. 
Among  the  ancient  Romans,  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  the 
year  began  at  the  vernal  equinox,  March  being  the  firft 
month.  Numa  Pompilius  added  the  months  of  January 
and  February,  and  ordered  the  year  to  begin  at  the  winter 
folftice.  The  25th  of  March  was  generally  confidered  as 
the  civil  and  legal  new-year’s  day  with  us,  till  the  alter¬ 
ation  of  the  ftyle  in  1752,  when  it  was  permanently 
fixed  to  the  id  of  January.  In  Scotland,  the  year  was, 
by  a  proclamation  which  bears  date  fo  early  as  the  27th 
of  November,  1599,  ordered  thenceforth  to  commence  in 
that  kingdom  on  the  id  of  January,  inftead  of  the  25th 
of  March. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  the  29th  of  Auguft  was  new- 
year’s  day.  The  Jews  began  their  civil  year  at  the  new 
moon  next  after  the  autumnal  equinox.  The  French  re¬ 
publicans  decreed  that  the  year  lhould  begin  on  the  zzd 
of  September;  and  that  day,  in  the  year  1792,  was  decla¬ 
red  to  be  the  firft  day  of  the  fird  year  of  the  republic  and 
of  liberty.  This  mode  of  reckoning  began  to  fall  into 
difufe  after  Bonaparte,  firft-conful,  had  afiumed  the  title 
of  emperor,  in  the  12th  year  of  the  republic;  and  we 
hardly  need  to  add,  that  it  is  now  totally  abolifiied. 

The  firft  day  of  January  having  been  obferved  by  the 
Heathens  as  a  day  of  extreme  'rejoicing,  and  for  offering 
up  facrifices  to  their  idol  Janus,  the  primitive  Chriftians 
held  it  as  a  fajl,  to  avoid  even  the  femblance  of  joining 
in  their  abominable  cudorns.  The  firft  mention  of  this 
day  as  a  JeJiival  among  Chriftians,  was  during  the  ponti¬ 
ficate  of  Felix  the  Third,  A.  D.  487,  who  denominated  it 
the  Odave  of  C/iriftmas.  Under  its  prefent  title  of  “  Cir- 
cumcifion,”  the.  feftival  is  only  to  be  traced  from  about 
the  year  1090  ;  and  it  was  not  generally  fo  obferved  until 
included  in  our  Liturgy  in  the  year  1550. 

The  popifli  legends  inform  us,  that  the  firft  of  Janua¬ 
ry  was  held  in  fuch  efteem  by  the  Heathens,  that  they 
would  not  “  even  fully  the  joy  of  it  with  martyring  the 
Chriftians;  fo  that,  whereas  there  were  in  Conftantine’s 
time  the  feaft  of  5000  faints  for  every  other  day  in  the 
year,  there  were  none  for  this." 

Upon  this  day  of  feftivity,  the  Romans,  though  indul¬ 
ging  in  excefles,  yet  never  failed  to  begin  their  refpeftive 
employments  :  the  men  of  letters  their  books,  poems,  See. 
the  mechanics,  fome  of  their  works  of  labour.  And  fo 
particular  were  they  in  their  obfervance  of  this  day,  that 
the  mod  inveterate  enemies  refrained  from  palling  the 
flighted  reflection  upon  the  character  or  conduft  of  each 
other. 

The  30th  of  January  is,  by  the  Jews,  called  new-year's - 
day  for  the  trees,  becaufe  all  thofe  trees  that  were  planted 
upon  or  after  that  day  were  reckoned  from  the  growth  of 
the  enfuing  year,  and  their  fruit  was  tithed  accordingly; 
and  becaule  tithes  of  different  years  were  not  to  be  put 
together,  but  to  be  paid  every  year  feparately.  Time's 
Telefcope,  1816.  Brady's  Claris  Calendaria. 

NEW-YEAR’s  GIF'T,/  Prefent  made  on  the  firft  day 
of  the  year. — If  I  be  ferved  fuch  a  trick,  I’ll  have  my 
brains  taken  out  and  buttered,  and  give  them  to  a  dog 
for  a  new-year's  gift.  Shake fpeare's  M.  Wives  of  Wind/or. 

NoniusMarcellus  refers  to  the  origin  of  this  cuftom  among 
the  Romans  to  Tatius  king  of  the  Sabines,  who  reigned 
at  Rome  conjointly  with  Romulus,  and  who,  having  con¬ 
fidered  as  good  omen  a  prefent  of  fome  branches  cut  in  a 
wood  confecrated  to  Strenia,  the  goddefs  of  ftrength, 
which  he  received  on  the  firft  day  of  the  new  year,  au- 
thorifed  this  cuftom  afterwards,  and  gave  to  thefe  prefent* 

the 
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^the  name  of  Jlretia.  However  this  may  be,  the  Romans  on 
that  day  celebrated  a  feftival  in  honour  of  Janus,  and  paid 
their  refpefrs  at  the  fame  time  to  Juno ;  but  they  did  not 
pafs  it  in  idlenefs,  left  they  fhould  become  indolent  during 
the  reft  of  the  year.  They  fent  prefents  to  one  another 
of  figs,  dates,  honey,  &c.  to  fhow  their  friends  that  they 
wifhed  for  a  happy  and  agreeable  life.  Clients;  that  is  to 
,  fay,  thofe  who  were  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  great, 
carried  prefents  of  this  kind  to  their  patrons,  adding  to 
them  a  piece  of  filver.  Under  Auguftus,  the  fenate,  the 
knights,  and  the  people,  prefented  fuch  gifts  to  him,  and 
in  his  abfence  depofited  them  in  the  capitol.  Of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  princes,  fome  adopted  this  cuftom  and  others 
abolifhedit;  but  it  always  continued  among  the  people. 
The  early  Chriftians  condemned  it,  becaufe  it  appeared 
to  be  a  relic  of  Paganifm  and  a  fpecies  of  fuperftition ;  but, 
when  it  began  to  have  no  other  objeCt  than  that  of  being 
a  mark  of  veneration  and  efteem,  the  church  ceafed  to 
difapprove  of  it. 

The  celebration  of  new-year’s  day,  obferves  Mr.  Huts- 
chinfon  (Hift.  of  Northumberland),  is  preferved  in  this 
county  as  a  rural  feftival.  Gifts  are  made  to  children, 
fervants,  and  dependants,  called  new-year’s  gifts.  Stil- 
lingfleet  fays,  that  among  the  Saxons  and  the  northern 
nations  the  feaft  of  the  new  year  was  obferved  with  more 
than  ordinary  jollity  ;  and,  from  Hofpinian,  fays,  it  was 
an  ancient  cuftom  of  the  Heathens,  and  afterwards  prac- 
tifed  by  the  Chriftians.  Servants  were  exempt  from  their 
labour,  and  partook  of  the  feaft  and  rural  fports  with 
their  mafters:  they  were  prefented  with  tokens  of  appro¬ 
bation  and  favour.  On  certain  feftivals  the  Romans  gave 
pieces  of  money  to  travellers  and  ftrangers  who  were  pre- 
fent  at  the  facrifice.  “  On  our  day  of  feftivity,  mirth  is 
excited  by  a  ruftic  mafquerading  and  playing  tricks  in 
difguife  :  the  hide  of  the  ox  flain  for  the  winter-cheer,  is 
often  put  on  ;  and  the  perfon  thus  attired,  attempts  to 
fhow  the  charader  of  the  devil,  by  every  horrible  device 
in  his  power.  All  the  winter- fports  feem  to  exprefs  a 
ftrong  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  genii  of  very  contrary 
natures  prevailed  on  earth  ;  that  the  one  was  conftantly 
concomitant  to  light,  as  the  other  was  to  darknefs;  and 
this  image  of  the  devil,  which  is  frequently  permitted  to 
expel  the  inhabitants  and  take  poftfelfion  of  the  houfe,  is 
typical  of  the  power  of  the  evil  genius,  in  the  feafon  when 
the  fun  is  longeft  abfent  from  our  hemifphere.  This  cor- 
refponds  with  the  lamentation  ufed  by  thofe  who  held 
the  Elfeuftnian  myfteries,  and  mourned  for  Adonis.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  make  any  probable  determination  to  what 
people  we  owe  thefe  cuftoms.” 

The  ancient  cuftom  of  going  about  with  the  wajjail,  a 
bowl  of  fpiced  ale,  is  yet  retained  in  many  places.  The 
compofttion  was  ale,  nutmeg,  fugar,  toaft,  and  roafted 
crabs  or  apples  ;  and  was  called  lamb's  wool. 

In  France,  particularly  in  the  fouth,  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  new-year’s  day,  a  round  of  vifits  is  commenced  to 
relations  and  friends,  to  wiftt  them  a  happy  newyear,  and  to 
prefent  them  with  bonbons  (fweetmeats).  The  relations 
are  firft  vifited,  beginning  with  thofe  neareft  in  affinity, 
then  thofe  that  are  further  removed,  and  laftly  come  the 
friends  and  acquaintance.  It  is  aconteft  of  politenefs  on 
this  occafion  which  ffiall  ftart  firft,  and  anticipate  the  call 
of  a  relation  or  friend.  The  fltops  of  the  confectioners 
are  drefted  up  on  the  day  before  with  looking-glafles,  in¬ 
termixed  with  feftoons  of  filk  or  muflin,  and  branches  of 
ribands  or  flowers.  The  counters  are  covered  over  with 
a  nice  table-cloth,  and  fet  out  with  cakes,  fweetmeats, 
dried  fruits,  and  bonbons,  made  up  into  pyramids,  caftles, 
columns,  or  any  form  which  the  tafte  of  the  decorator 
may  fuggeft ;  and,  in  the  evening,  they  are  illuminated 
for  the  reception  of  company,  who  come  to  buy  their 
bonbons  for  the  next  day.  Endlefs  are  the  devices  for 
things  in  which  they  are  to  be  inclofed  ;  there  are  little 
boxes  or  bafkets,  made  of  fatin,  ornamented  with  gold, 
slver,  or  foil;  balloons,  books,  fruit,  fuch  as  apples,  pears, 
oranges,  &c.  or  vegetables,  fuch  as  cauliflower,  a  root  of 


celery,  an  onion ;  any  thing,  in  fhort,  which  can  be  made 
with  a  hollow  within  to  hold  the  bonbons ;  but  the  moll 
prevailing  device  is  what  is  called  a  comet,  that  is,  a  little 
cone  ornamented  in  different  ways  with  a  bag  to  draw 
over  the  large  end  and  clofe  it  up.  In  thefe  things,  the 
prices  of  which  vary  from  one  franc  (ten  pence)  to  fifty, 
the  bonbons  are  prefented  by  thofe  who  choofe  to  be  at  the 
expenfe  of  them  ;  and  by  thofe  who  do  not,  they  are  only 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper ;  but  bonbons  in  fome  way  or 
other  muft  be  prefented.  In  thefe  vifits  to  friends,  and 
in  goffipping  at  the  confectioners’  fhops,  which  are  the 
great  lounge  for  the  occafion,  the  morning  of  new-year’s 
day  is  parted  ;  a  dinner  is  given  by  fome  member  of  the 
family  to  all  the  reft;  and  the  evening  concludes,  like 
Chriftmas-day,  with  cards,  dancing,  or  any  other  amufe- 
ment  that  may  be  preferred.  Mifs  Plumtree's  Refidence  in 
France,  vol.  ii.  Time's  Telejcope,  1815. 

NEW  YEAR  HAR'BOUR,  a  good  harbour  on  the 
north  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Staten  Ifland.  Lat.  54.  50.  S.. 
Ion.  64.  25.  W. 

NEW  YEAR’S  I'SLANDS,  a  group  of  fmall  iflands 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  north  coaft  of  Staten 
Land ;  on  the  molt  eafterly,  Capt.  Cook  landed,  on  the 
31ft  of  December,  1774,  and  killed  a  great  number  of 
feals  and  birds.  Thefe  iflands,  fays  Cook,  are  in  general 
fo  unlike  Staten  Land,  efpecially  the  one  on  which  we 
landed,  that  it  deferves  a  particular  defcription.  “  It 
ffiows  a  furface  of  equal  height,  and  elevated  about  thirty 
or  forty  feet  above  the  fea,  from  which  it  is  defended  by 
a  rocky  coaft.  The  inner  part  of  the  ille  is  covered  with 
a  fort  of  fward-grafs,  very  green,  and  of  a  great  length. 
It  grows  on  little  hillocks  of  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  as  many  or  more  in  height,  in  large  tufts,  which 
feemed  to  be  compofed  of  the  roots  of  the  plant  matted 
together.  Among  thefe  hillocks  are  a  vaft  number  of 
paths,  made  by  fea-bears  and  penguins,  by  which  they  re¬ 
tire  into  the  centre  of  the  ifle.  It  is  neverthelefs  exceed¬ 
ingly  bad  travelling;  for  thefe  paths  are  fo  dirty,  that 
one  is  fometimes  up  to  one’s  knees  in  mire.  Befides  this 
plant,  there  are  a  few  other  graffes  ;  a  kind  of  heath,  and 
fome  celery.  The  whole  furface  is  moift  and  wet ;  and  on 
the  coaft  are  feveral  fmall  ftreams  of  water.  The  animals 
found  on  this  little  fpot  are  fea-lions,  fea-bears,  with  a 
variety  of  oceanic  and  fome  land  birds.  The  fea-lions  are 
not  of  that  kind  defcribed  under  the  fame  name  by  lord 
Anfon  ;  but,  for  aught  I  know,  thefe  would  more  pro¬ 
perly  deferve  that  appellation  ;  the  long  hair  with  which 
the  back  of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  fhoulders,  are  covered, 
giving  them  greatly  the  air  and  appearance  of  the  lion  j 
the  other  part  of  the  body  is  covered  with  ffiort  hair,  little 
longer  than  that  of  a  cow  or  a  horfe,  and  the  whole  is  of 
a  dark  brown.  The  female  is  not  half  fo  big  as  the  male, 
and  is' covered  with  a  fhort  hair  of  an  afli  or  light  dun- 
colour.  They  live  as  it  were  in  herds,  on  the  rocks  near 
the  fea-fhore.  The  fea-bears  are  notfo  large  by  far  as  the 
lions,  but  are  ratherlarger  than  the  common  feal.  They 
have  none  of  that  long  hair  which  diftinguiffies  the  lion  ; 
theirs  is  all  of  an  equal  length,  and  finer  than  that  of  the 
lion,  fomething  like  an  otter’s,  and  the  general  colour  is 
that  of  an  iron-grey;  this  is  the  kind  which  the  French 
call  J'ea-wolves,  and  the  Engliih/ea/s;  they  are,  however, 
different  from  the  feals  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
The  lions  may  too,  without  any  great  impropriety,  be 
called  over-grown  feals  5  for  they  are  all  of  the  fame 
fpecies,” 

A  remarkable  harmony  was  obferved  among  the  ani¬ 
mals  we  have  mentioned  to  abound  in  thefe  defolate  re¬ 
gions.  The  fea-lions  occupy  the  greateft  part  of  the  fea- 
coaft;  the  bears  occupy  the  ifland  ;  the  fhags  are  ported 
in  the  higheft  cliffs  ;  the  penguins  in  fuch  places  as  have 
the  beft  accefs  to  and  from  the  fea;_  and  the  other  birds 
choole  more  retired  places.  Occafionally,  however,  all 
thefe  animals  were  feen  to  mix  together  like  domeftic 
cattle  and  poultry  in  a  farm-yard,  v/ithout  one  attempt¬ 
ing  to  hurt  the  other  in  the  ieaft.  Even  the  eagles  and 
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vultures  were  frequently  obferved  fitting  together  on  the 
hills  among  the  lhags,  while  none  of  the  latter,  either  old 
or  young,  appeared  to  be  difturbed  at  their  prefence.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  thefe  birds  of  prey  fubfift  by 
feeding  on  the  carcafes  of  the  animals  which  die  naturally 
or  by  various  accidents,  and  which  mult  be  very  nu¬ 
merous  from  the  immenfe  quantity  exifting  on  the  ifland. 
Lat.  54.  41.  S.  Ion.  64.  28.  W.  So  fevere  is  the  cold  in 
thefe  fou them  regions,  that  thefe  illands,  though  only  in 
the  latitude  of  the  north  of  England,  are  more  frozen  than 
Lapland,  which  lies  in  70  degrees  of  north  latitude.  See 
Success  Bay. 

NEW  YORK',  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
is  fituated  between  lat.  40.  40.  and  45.  N.  and  between 
Ion.  73.  10.  and  80.  W.  It  is  about  350  miles  in  length, 
and  300  in  breadth  ;  bounded  fouth-eafterly  by  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  ;  eaft  by  Connecticut,  Maffachufetts,  and 
Vermont;  north  by  Upper  Canada;  fouth-weft  and  welt 
by  Pennfylvania,  New  Jerfey,  and  Lake  Erie. 

This  Hate  was,  by  an  aCt  of  legillature  palled  in  March 
1788,  divided  into  fifteen  counties,  to  which  fix  have 
Alice  been  added  from  the  neighbouring  territory.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  twenty-one  counties,  as 
they  fublift  at  prefent : 


NeV  York. 
Richmond. 
Suffolk. 

Weft  Chefter. 
Queen’s. 
King’s. 
Orange. 


Ulfter. 

Duchefs. 

Columbia. 

Renlfelaer. 

Walhington. 

Clinton. 

Saratoga. 


Albany. 

Montgomery. 

Herkemer. 

Onondago. 

Otfego. 

Ontario. 

Tioga. 


The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  ftate,  as  it  fubfifted 
in  17 56,  was  83,233  whites,  and  1  3,542  blacks  ;  96,775  in 
the  whole.  In  177.1,  there  were  148,124  whites,  and 
19,883  blacks;  total  168,007.  In  1786,  the  total  number 
was  238,897,  including  18,889  negroes.  In  1790,  the 
ftate  contained  340,120  inhabitants,  of  whom  21,324  were 
Haves,  and  41,785  eleCfors.  In  1795,  after  the  addition 
of  the  counties  of  Renfielaer,  Saratoga,  Herkemer,  Onon¬ 
dago,  Otfego,  and  Tioga,  Mr.  Mode  ftates  the  number  of 
eleClors  at  64,107,  and  that  of  inhabitants  (by  fuppofi- 
tion)  at  530,177.  But,  after  the  aft  for  a  regular  cenfus 
was  palled,  the  numbers  are  more  to  be  depended  upon  ; 
accordingly,  we  may  ftate  the  number  of  fouls  in  1800  at 
586,203  ;  and  in  1810  the  cenfus  gives  us  the  aftonilhing 
number  of  959,220.  The  area  of  this  ftate  is  52,125 
fquare  miles,  or  33,360,000  acres  ;  and  it  fends  twenty- 
feven  members  to  congrefs.  A  bill  palled  the  fenate  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1817,  entirely  abolilhing  llavery  in 
that  ftate  after  the  4th  of  July,  1827. 

The  chief  rivers  in  this  ftate  are  the  Hudfon  and  the 
Mohawk,  with  their  branches.  The  rivers  Delaware  and 
Sufquehannah  rife  in  this  ftate.  The  principal  lakes  are 
Otfego,  Oneido,  George,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Salt,  and  Chau- 
taughque.  The  principal  bay  is  that  of  York,  which 
fpreads  to  the  fou th ward  before  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  legillature  of  New'  York,  ftimulated  by  the  enterprif- 
ing  and  aClive  Pennlylvanians,  who  were  competitors  for 
the  trade  of  the  weftern  country,  granted  very  liberal 
fums  towards  improving  thofe  roads  that  traverfe  the 
mod  fettled  parts  of  the  country,  and  opening  fuch  as 
lead  into  the  W'eftern  and  northern  parts  of  the  ftate, 
uniting  as  far  as  poflible  the  eltablilhments  on  Hudfcn’s 
River  and  the  molt  populous  parts  of  the  interior  coun¬ 
try  by  the  neareft  practicable  dillances.  By  the  eftablilh- 
ments  of  poft-roads,  a  fafe  and  direCt  conveyance  is  opened 
between  the  moft  interior  weftern  parts  of  this  ftate  and 
thefeveral  ftates  in  the  union. 

The  ftate  of  New  York,  to  fpeak  generally,  is  inter¬ 
fered  by  ridges  of  mountains  extending  in  a  north-eaft 
and  fouth-weft  direction.  Beyond  the  Alleghany  Moun¬ 
tains,  however,  the  country  is  level,  of  a  fine  rich  foil, 
covered  in  its  natural  ftate  with  maple,  beech,  birch, 
cherry,  black  walnut,  locuft,  hickory,  and  fome  mulberry 
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trees.  .  On  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  are  a  few  chefnut  and 
oak  ridges.  Hemlock-fwamps  are  interfperfed  thinly 
through  the  country.  All  the  creeks  that  empty  into 
Lake  Erie  have  falls,  which  afford  many  excellent  mill- 
feats.  The  lands  between  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  Lakes, 
are  reptefented  as  uncommonly  excellent,  being  moft 
agreeably  diverfified  with  gentle  tilings,  and  timbered 
with  lofty  trees,  with  little  underwood.  The  legillature 
granted  a  million  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  as  a  gratuity  to 
the  officers  and  loldiers  of  the  line  of  this  ftate,  for  their 
fervices  during  the  revolutionary  w-ar.  This  trad  forms 
the  military  townjhips  of  the  county  of  Onondago.  See 
Military  Townships,  and  Onondago.  Eaft  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  which  commence  with  the  Kaat’s 
Kill,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Hudfon’s  River,  the  country  is 
broken  into  hills  with  rich  intervening  valleys.  The 
hills  are  clothed  thick  with  timber,  and  when  cleared  af¬ 
ford  fine  pafture ;  the  valleys,  when  cultivated,  produce 
wheat,  hemp,  flax,  peafe,  grafs,  oats,  Indian-corn,  &c.  Of 
the  commodities  produced  from  culture,  wheat  is  the 
principal.  Indian-corn  and  peafe  are  likewife  railed  for 
exportation  ;  and  rye,  oats,  barley,  & c.  for  home-con- 
fumption.  The  belt  lands  in  the  ftate,  along  Mohawk- 
riyer,  and  north  of  it,  and  w'eft  of  the  Alleghany  Moun¬ 
tains,  but  a  few  years  ago  was  moftly  in  a  ftate  of  nature, 
but  has  been  of  late  rapidly  fettling. '  In  the  northern  and 
unfettled  parts  of  the  ftate  are  plenty  of  moofe-deer, 
bears,  fome  beavers,  martins,  and  moft  other  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  foreft,  except  wolves.  The  Ball-town,  Sa¬ 
ratoga,  and  New  Lebanon,  medicinal  fprings,  are  much 
celebrated  ;  thefe  are  noticed  under  their  refpe&ive  heads. 
Large  quantities  of  iron-ore  are  found  here.  A  filver- 
mine  has  been  worked  at  Philliplburg,  which  produced 
virgin-filver.  Lead  is  found  in  Herkemer-county,  and 
fulphur  in  Montgomery.  Spar,  zink,  manganefe,  yellow1 
pyrites,  various  kinds  of  copper-ore,  and  lead  and  coal 
mines,  are  found  in  this  ftate ;  alfo  ifinglafs  in  Iheets, 
talcs,  and  cryftals  of  various  kinds  and  colours,  flint,  af- 
beftos,  and  feveral  other  foffils.  Gypfum,  or  plafter-ftone, 
is  very  abundant  in  feveral  parts  of  the  ftate  of  New  York, 
particularly  about  Onondago  and  Madifon  counties ;  alfo 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cayuga  Lake,  whence,  in  1812,  6000 
tons  of  it.were  exported  to  Pennfylvania.  In  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  it  has  been  found  an  important  article 
of  manure  in  the  cultivation  of  graffes,  roots,  and  grain. 
Rock-falt  has  not  hitherto  been  difcovered  ;  but  there  are 
numerous  falt-fprings,  which  fometimes  flow  naturally, 
but  are  more  frequently  formed  by  finking-wells,  in  thofe 
places  where  fait  is  known  to  exilt,  as  in  certain  marffies, 
and  in  fait  licks,  fo  called  from  having  been  formerly  the 
refort  of  wild  animals  to  lick  the  clay  impregnated  with  the 
fait.  Thefe  fprings  occur  in  the  Onondago  and  Cayuga 
lakes,  alfociated  with  the  great  gypfum-formation  already 
noticed.  The  brine  is  ftrong,  and  yields  about  300,000 
buffiels  (1361b.  each)  of  fait  annually;  which  is  about 
one  half  of  what  is  produced  from  falt-fprings  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  iron,  glafs,  paper,  pot  and 
pearl  allies,  earthen-ware,  maple- fugar,  and  mobiles. 
This  ftate,  having  a  fhort  and  eafy  accefs  to  the  ocean, 
commands  the  trade  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  beft-let- 
tled  and  beft-cultivated  parts  of  the  United  States.  Their 
exports  to  the  Weft  Indies  are,  bilcuit,  peafe,  Indian- 
corn,  apples,  onions,  boards,  Haves,  horfes,  Iheep,  butter, 
cheefe,  pickled  oyfters,  beef  and  pork.  But  wheat  is  the 
ftaple  commodity  of  the  ftate,  of  which  no  lefs  than  677,700 
bulhels  were  exported  fo  long  ago  as  the  year  1775,  be- 
fides  2555  tons  of  bread,  and  2828  tons  of  flour.  The  in- 
creafe  iince  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  the 
population.  In  wheat  and  flour,  more  than  ia  million  of 
bulhels  are  now  annually  exported.  Weft-India  goods 
are.  received  in  return  for  the  above  articles.  Befides  the 
articles  already  enumerated,  are  exported  flax-feed,  cot¬ 
ton,  wool,  farfaparilla,  coffee,  indigo,  rice,  pig-iron,  bar- 
iron,  pct-alh,  pearl-aih,  furs,  deer-lkin,.  log-wood,  fuftic, 
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mahogany,  bees-wax,  oil,  Madeira-wine,  rum,  tar,  pitch, 
turpentine,  whale-fins,  fifh,  fugars,  molafles,  fait,  tobacco, 
lard,  &c.  but  molt  of  thefe  articles  are  imported  for  re¬ 
exportation. 

There  are  in  this  Hate,  two  handfomely-endowed  and 
fiourilhing  colleges*  viz.  Columbia,  formerly  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  Union  College,  at 
Schenedtady.  See  the  next  page,  and  Schenectady. 
Befides  thefe,  there  are  difperfed  in  different  parts  of  the 
Hate,  fourteen  incorporated  academies,  containing  in  the 
whole,  as  many  as  fix  orfeven  hundred  Itudents.  Thefe, 
with  the  eftablifhment  of  fchools,  one  at  leafl  in  every 
diflrid  of  four  Iquare  miles,  for  the  common  branches  of 
education,  mull  have  the  moll  beneficial  effedls  on  the 
Hate  of  fociety.  The  hums  granted  by  the  legillature  of 
this  Hate  for  the  encouragement  of  literature  fince  the 
year  1790,  have  been  very  liberal;  and,  in  March  1790, 
the  legillature  granted  to  the  regents  of  the  univeriity, 
who  have  by  law  the  fuperintendance  and  management  of 
the  literature  of  the  Hate,  feveral  large  and  valuable  tradls 
of  land,  on  the  waters  of  Lakes  George  and  Champlain, 
and  alfo  Governor’s  Illand  in  the  harbour  of  New  York, 
with  intent  that  the  rents  and  income  thereof  Ihould  be 
by  them  applied  to  the  advancement  of  literature  :  at  the 
fame  time,  they  granted  them  1000I.  currency,  for  the 
fame  general  purpofe.  In  April  1792,  they  ordered  to 
be  paid  to  the  regents  1500I.  for  enlarging  the  library, 
200I.  for  a  chemical  apparatus,  1200I.  for  ereding  a  wall 
to  fupport  the  college-grounds,  and  5000I.  for  ere&ing  a 
hall  and  an  additional  wing  to  the  college;  and  1500I. 
annually  for  five  years,  to  be  difcretionally  difiributed 
among  the  academies  of  the  Hate;  alfo  750I.  for  five  years, 
to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  falaries  of  additional 
profelfors.  In  their  fefiions,  fince  1795,  the  fums  they 
have  granted  for  the  fupport  of  the  colleges,  academies, 
and  common  fchools,  throughout  the  Hate,  have  been 
very  liberal.  The  religious  feCts  or  denominations  in  the 
Hate  are,  Englilli  Prelbyterians,  Dutch  Reformed,  Baptifls, 
Epifcopalians,  Friends  or  Quakers,  German  Lutherans, 
Moravians,  Methodifis,  Roman  Catholics,  Shakers,  a  few 
followers  of  Jemima  Wilkinfon  at  Geneva,  and  fome  Jews 
in  the  city  of  New'  York.  The  body  of  the  Six  Nations 
of  Indians  inhabit  the  weflern  part  of  this  Hate.  See 
Iroquois,  vol.  xi.  p.  380. 

It  has  been  explained,  under  the  article  America, 
vol.  i.  p.  431.  that  this  province  was  firfi  fettled  by  the 
Dutch,  who  had  built  a  fort,  in  1614,  on  the  well  fide  of 
Hudfon’s  River,  near  Albany,  and  named  it  Fort  Orange. 
But,  the  very  fame  year,  captain  Argali,  under  fir  Thomas 
Dale,  governor  of  Virginia,  attacked  the  Dutch,  who, 
being  unable  to  reiifi  him,  prudently  fubmitted  for  the 
prefent  to  the  king  of  England,  and  under  him  to  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Virginia.  Determined,  however,  upon  the  let- 
tlement  of  a  colony,  the  Hates-general,  in  1621,  granted 
the  country  to  the  Wefi  India  Company;  and  in  1629, 
Wbuter  Van  Twiller  arrived  at  Fort  Amfierdam,  and  took 
upon  himfelf  the  government.  On  AuguH  27,  1664,  go¬ 
vernor  Stuvefant  furrendered  the  colony  to  Col.  Nicolls, 
who  had  arrived  in  the  bay  a  few  days  before,  with  three 
or  four  fhips  and  three  hundred  foldiers,  having  a  com- 
miflion  from  king  Charles  II.  to  reduce  the  place,  which 
was  then  called  New  Amfierdam ,  but  was  changed  to  New 
York,  as  was  Fort  Orange  to  Albany,  in  honour  of  H.R.H. 
James  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  the  king’s  brother. 
Very  few  of  the  inhabitants  thought  proper  to  remove 
out  of  the  country  ;  and  their  numerous  defeendants  are 
Hill  in  many  parts  of  this  Hate  and  New  Jerfey.  In  1667, 
at  the  peace  of  Breda,  New  York  was  confirmed  to  the 
Englifii,  who,  in  exchange,  ceded  Surinam  to  the  Dutch. 
The  Englilli  kept  peaceable  polfelfion  of  the  country  until 
1673,  when  the  Dutch,  with  whom  they  were  then  at  war, 
lent  a  fmall  fquadron,  which  arrived  at  Staten  Illand  on 
the  30th  of  July.  John  Manning,  a  captain  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  company,  who  had  at  that  time  the  command  of 
the  fort,  lent  a  meflenger  down  to  the  commodore,  and 
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treacheroully  made  his  terms  with  him.  On  the  fame 
day  the  Ihips  came  up,  moored  under  the  fort,  landed 
their  men,  and  entered  the  garrifon,  without  giving  or 
receiving  a  (hot.  All  the  magifirates  and  confiables  from 
EaH  Jerfey,  Long  Illand,  FEfopus,  and  Albany,  were 
fummoned  to  New  York,  and  the  major  part  of  them 
fwore  allegiance  to  the  Hates-general  and  the  prince  of 
Orange.  The  conquerors,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  luccefs  ;  for,  on  the  9th  of  February, 
the  year  following,  a  treaty  of  peace  between  England 
and  Holland  was  figned  at  Wefiminfier  ;  by  the  fixth  ar¬ 
ticle  of  which,  this  province  was  refiored  to  the  Englifh, 
in  whofe  hands  it  remained  till  the  late  revolution. 

There  are  but  three  incorporated  cities  in  this  Hate; 
New  York,  Albany,  and  Hudfon.  CruHvell' sGaz.  MorJ'e's 
Amer.  Gaz. 

NEW  YORK,  a  county  in  the  above  Hate,  compre¬ 
hending  the  Illand  of  New  York,  or  Manhattan,  on  which 
the  metropolis  Hands,  and  the  following  fmall  iflands; 
Great  Barn,  Little  Barn,  Manning’s,  Nutten,  Bedlow’s, 
Bucking,  and  Oyfier,  Iflands.  New  York  Illand,  on 
which  the  city  of  that  name  Hands,  is  about  fifteen  miles 
long,  and  does  not  extend  two  in  any  part  in  breadth.  It 
is  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  bridge,  called  King’s 
Bridge,  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

NEW  YORK,  the  chief  city  of  the  above  county,  and 
of  the  whole  Hate,  and  the  fecond  in  rank  in  the  union, 
is  fituated  at  the  fouth-wefi  point  of  the  illand  juH  men¬ 
tioned,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hudfon  and  EaH  rivers. 
The  principal  part  of  the  city  lies  on  the  eaH  fide  of  the 
illand,  although  the  buildings  extend  from  one  river  to’ 
the  other.  The  length  of  the  city  on  Eafl-river  is  about 
two  miles,  but  falls  much  Ihort  of  that  diflance  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudfon  :  its  breadth,  on  an  average,  is 
nearly  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and  its  circumference  may 
be  four  miles.  The  plan  of  this  city  is  not  perfectly  re¬ 
gular,  but  is  laid  out,  agreeably  to  the  fituation  of  the 
ground.  The  principal  Hreets  are  nearly  parallel  with 
the  rivers  ;  thefe  are  interfered,  though  not  at  right  an¬ 
gles,  by  Hreets  running  from  river  to  river :  the  width  of 
the  Hreets  is  various.  The  houfes  are  generally  built  of 
brick,  and  the  roofs  tiled :  there  are  remaining  a  few  houfes 
built  after  the  Dutch  manner,  but  the  Englilh  tafle  has 
prevailed  altnofl  a  century.  Upon  the  fouth-wefl  point  of 
the  land  Hands  the  fort ;  it  is  a  fquare,  with  four  baflions ; 
within  the  walls  of  which,  the  governors  ufed  formerly 
to  relide.  Below  the  fort,  near  the  water,  there  is  a  line 
of  fortifications  of  confiderable  extent,  defigned  to  com¬ 
mand  the  entrance  into  both  rivers.  But  it  is  queflion- 
able,  whether  any  number  of  cannon  would  prevent  Harps- 
from  palling  with  a  favourable  wind  and  tide;  and  indeed 
whether  New  York  is  capable  of  defence  by  land  again H  a 
powerful  marine  force.  The  city-hall  is  a  brick-building, 
more  Hrong  than  elegant ;  it  is  three  flories  in  height, 
with  wings  at  each  end.  There  are  three  houfes  of  public 
worlhip  belonging  to  the  reformed  Proteflant  Dutch 
church,  four  Prelbyterian  and  three  Epifcopal  churches, 
with  nine  places  of  worlhip  for  other  Chriftians,  and  a  fy- 
nagogue  for  the  Jews.  The  government  of  the  city 
(which  was  incorporated  in  1696)  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council.  The  city  is 
divided  into  nine  wards,  in  each  of  which  there  is  chofen 
annually,  by  the  people,  an  alderman  and  afliflant,  who, 
together  with  the  mayor  and  recorder,  form  the  common- 
council  :  the  mayor  and  recorder  are  appointed  annually 
by  the  council  of  appointment. 

This  city  is  efieemed  the  moH  eligible  fituation  for 
commerce  in  the  United  States.  It  almoH  neceflarily  com¬ 
mands  the  trade  of  one-half  of  New  Jerfey,  mofl  of  that  of 
Connecticut,  and  part  of  that  of  Maflachufetts,  befides  the 
whole  fertile  interior  country,  which  is  penetrated  by  one 
of  the  largefi  rivers  in  America.  This  city  imports  mofl 
of  the  goods  confumed  between  a  line  of  thirty  miles  eaH 
of  ConneClicut-river  and  twenty  miles  wefl  of  the  Hud¬ 
fon,  which  is  1 30  miles  5  and  between  the  ocean  and  the 
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confines  of  Canada,  about  250  miles ;  a  confiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  which  is  the  belt  peopled  of  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  whole  territory  contains  at  lead  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  people.  In  times  of  peace,  New  York  will  com¬ 
mand  more  commercial  bufinefs  than  any  town  in  the 
United  States.  In  time  of  war,  it  will  be  infecure  with¬ 
out  a  marine  force  ;  but  a  fmall  number  of  fliips  will  be 
able  to  defend  it  from  the  molt  formidable  attacks  by  fea. 
A  want  of  good  water  is  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  ci¬ 
tizens,  there  being  few  wells  in  the  city  :  moll  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  fupplied  every  day  with  frefh  water,  conveyed  to 
their  doors  in  calks,  from  a  pump,  which  receives  it  from 
a  fpring  almoll  a  mile  from  the  city. 

It  is  found,  by  a  memorandum  in  one  of  the  old  re- 
gilters,  that  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city, 
taken  by  order  of  the  king  of  England,  in  the  year  1697, 
was  4.302.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  and 
county  ofNew  York,  in  1756,  was  10,881 ;  in  1771,  21,863  > 
in  1786,  23,614.5  in  1790,  33,131  5  in  1796,  about  70,0005 
in  1805,  75,770  ;  and  in  1810,  96,373^  which  is  an  increafe 
of  more  than  25  per  cent,  in  five  years.  During  the  ma¬ 
lignant  fever  which  raged  in  1805,  26,996  perfons  retired 
from  the  city,  befides  thofe  that  were  cut  off  by  it.  A  fire 
happened  here,  Dec.  3,  1816,  which  deftroyed  houfes  and 
other  property  to  the  value  of  300,000  dollars. 

King’s  College,  in  this  city,  was  originally  founded 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province,  affifted  by  the  general  affembly,  in  the  year  1754, 
a  royal  charter  (and  grant  of  money  )  being  then  obtained, 
incorporating  a  number  of  gentlemen  therein  mentioned, 
by  the  name  of  “  The  Governors  of  the  College  of  the 
Province  of  New  York,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  Ame¬ 
rica  5”  and  granting  to  them  and  their  fucceffors  for  ever, 
amonglt  various  other  rights  and  privileges,  the  power  of 
conferring  all  fuch  degrees  as  are  ufually  conferred  by  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  Englifh  univerfities.  By  the  charter  it  was 
provided,  that  the  prefident  lhall  always  be  a  member  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  that  a  form  of  prayer  col- 
lefted  from  the  liturgy  of  that  church,  with  a  particular 
prayer  for  the  college,  (hould  be  daily  ufed,  morning  and 
evening,  in  the  college-chapel  ;  at  the  fame  time,  no  tell 
of  their  religious  perfuafion  was  required  from  any  of  the 
fellows,  profefl'ors,  or  tutors ;  and  the  advantages  of  edu¬ 
cation  were  equally  extended  toftudents  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions.  The  building  (which  is  only  one-third  of  the  in¬ 
tended  ftrudlure)  is  of  (lone,  three  complete  (lories  high, 
with  four  ftair-cafes,  twelve  apartments  in  each,  a  chapel, 
hall,  library,  mufeum,  anatomical  theatre,  and  a  fchool 
for  experimental  philofophy.  The  college  is  fituated  on 
a  dry  gravelly  foil,  about  1 50  yards  from  the  bank  of  Hud- 
fon’s  river,  which  it  overlooks,  commanding  a  mod  ex- 
tenfive  and  beautiful  profpedt.  Since  the  revolution,  the 
legillature  palled  an  a6t  conftituting  twenty-one  gentle¬ 
men  (of  whom  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  for 
the  time  being,  are  members  ex  officiis )  a  body  corporate 
and  politic,  by  the  name  and  ltyle  of  “  The  Regents  of 
the  Univerfity  of  the  State  of  New  York.”  They  are  en- 
trufled  with  the  care  of  literature  in  general  in  the  (late, 
•and  have  power  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation  for 
erecting  colleges  and  academies  throughout  the  (late,  are 
to  vifit  thefe  inftitutions  as  often  as  they  (hall  think  pro¬ 
per,  and  report  their  (late  to  the  legillature  once  a-year. 
The  name  of  the  college  was  alfo  changed  ;  and  it  is  now 
called  Columbia  College.  This  college,  by  an  a 61  of  the 
legillature  palled  in  the  fpring  of  1787,  was  put  under  the 
care  of  twenty-four  gentlemen,  who  are  a  body  corporate, 
by  the  name  and  ltyle  of  “  The  Trullees  of  Columbia 
College  in  the  City  of  New  York.”  This  body  poffeffes 
all  the  powers  veiled  in  the  governors  of  King’s  College 
before  the  revolution,  or  in  the  regents  of  the  univerfity 
fince  the  revolution,  fo  far  as  their  power  refpe6ted  this 
inftitution.  No  regent  can  be  a  truftee  of  any  particular 
college  or  academy  in  the  Hate.  The  regents  of  the  uni¬ 
verfity  have  power  to  confer  the  higher  degrees,  and  they 
only.  Columbia  College  coniilts  of  two  faculties  1  a  faculty 
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of  arts  and  a  faculty  of  phyfic.  The  firff  has  a  prefident 
and  feven  profefl'ors,  the  l'econd  a  dean  and  l'even  pro- 
feffors.  The  officers  of  inftru6tion  and  immediate  go¬ 
vernment  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  are  a  prefident,  profelfor 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy,  a  profelfor  of 
logic  and  geography,  and  two  profefl'ors  of  dead  lan¬ 
guages.  To  thefe  have  lately  been  added  a  profelfor 
of  chemiftry  and  agriculture,  a  profelfor  of  oriental  lan¬ 
guages,  a  profelfor  of  law,  and  a  profelfor  of  the  French 
language.  In  the  faculty  of  phyfic,  the  dean  is  le6turer 
on  clinical  medicine  in  the  New-York  hofpital ;  and  there 
are  the  profelforlhips  of  botany,  of  anatomy,  of  the  ob- 
lletric  art,  of  materia  medica,  of  the  inllitutes  of  medicine, 
of  furgery,  and  the  pra6tice  of  phyfic. 

New  York  city  is  95  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  127  fouth-weft  of  Hartford,  197  north-eall  of 
Baltimore,  252  fouth-well  of  Bolton,  375  from  Portland, 
in  Maine,  373  from  Richmond,  620  from  Fayetteville,  913 
from  Charlefton,  and  1020  from  Savannah.  Lat.  40.42.  8.N. 
Ion.  74.  9.  45.  W. 

NEW  YORK,  an  Indian  town  of  the  Creek-nation, 
fituated  on  Tallapoofe-river,  in  Georgia;  and  fo  named 
by  Col.  Ray,  a  New-York  Britilh  loyaiilt. 

NEW  YORK,  a  poll-town  of  Virginia:  167  miles 
fouth-well  of  Wafhington. 

NEW  ZEALAND,  two  iflands  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  firll  difcovered  by  Tafman.  In  the  year  1642,  he 
traverfed  the  ealtern  coall  from  lat.  34.  to  43.  and  entered 
the  (trait  called  Cook's  Strait;  he  was  attacked  by  the 
natives,  foon  after  he  came  to  an  anchor,  in  the  place  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Murderer's  Bay,  and  never 
went  on-lhorei  he  gave  the  country  the  name  of  Staaten 
Land,  in  honour  of  the  States  General ;  but  it  is  now  ge¬ 
nerally  diftinguifhed  in  our  maps  and  charts  by  the  name 
of  New  Zealand.  As  the  wdiole  of  this  country,  except 
that  part  of  the  coall  which  was  feen  by  Tafman  from 
on-board  his  fliip,  had  from  his  time  to  the  voyage  of  the 
Endeavour,  in  the  year  1770,  remained  altogether  un¬ 
known,  it  was  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  part  of  a  fouthern 
continent.  It  is,  however,  now  known  to  conlill  of  two 
large  iflands,  divided  from  each  other  by  a  llrait,  or  paffage, 
which  is  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  broad.  The  north- 
ernmoll  of  thefe  iflands  is  called  by  the  natives  Ea/tcino - 
tnauwe;  and  the  fouthermoll  Tavai  Poenammoo.  The  latter 
is  the  name  of  a  lake,  and  fignifies  “  the  water  of  green 
talc.”  This  lake  is  fituated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
ifland,  and  the  country  adjoining  it  only  is  known  to  the 
natives  under  this  name.  “  From  my  obfervation,  (fays 
Capt.  Cook,)  and  from  other  information,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  New'  Zealanders  mull  live  under  perpetual 
apprehenfions  of  being  deftroyed  by  each  other ;  there 
being  few  of  their  tribes  that  have  not,  as  they  think, 
fullained  wrongs  from  fome  other  tribe,  which  they  are 
continually  upon  the  watch  to  revenge;  and  perhaps  the 
defire  of  a  good  meal  may  be  no  fmall  incitement.  They 
will  even  preferve  their  enmity  from  father  to  fon,  and 
the  fon  never  lofes  fight  of  an  injury  done  to  his  father- 
The  method  of  executing  their  horrible  defigns  is  by 
Healing  upon  their  enemies  in  the  night;  and,  if  they 
find  them  unguarded,  (which  however  is  but  feldom  the 
cafe,)  they  kill  every  one  indilcriminately,  not  even 
fparing  the  women  and  children :  the  dead  bodies  they 
either  devour  on  the  fpot,  or  carry  them  home  for  that 
purpofe.  If  they  are  difcovered  before  they  can  execute 
their  bloody  purpofe,  they  generally  Heal  off;  and  fiome- 
times  are  purlued  and  attacked  by  the  other  party  in  their 
turn.  They  never  give  quarter,  or  take  prifoners.  This 
perpetual  Hate  of  warfare  renders  them  fo  circumfpe6l,. 
that  they  are  never  off  their  guard  either  by  night  or  day. 
According  to  their  fyftem  of  belief,  the  foul  of  the  man. 
whole  flelh  is  devoured  by  the  enemy  is  doomed  to  per¬ 
petual  fire;  while  the  foul  of  him  whofe  body  has  been 
refeued,  as  well  as  thofe  who  die  a  natural  death,  alceird, 
to  the  habitation  of  the  gods.  They  do  not  therefore  eat 
the  bodies  of  their  friends  who  have  been  refeued.  Theie 
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common  method  of  difpofing  of  the  dead  is  by  burying 
i  n  the  earth  ;  but,  if  they  have  more  of  their  flaughtered 
enemies  than  they  can  eat,  they  throw  them  into  the  fea. 

“  They  have  no  fuch  thing  as  morais,  or  places  of  public 
v.’orlhip ;  nor  do  they  ever  alfemble  together  with  this 
view.  But  they  have  priefts  who  alone  addrefs  the  gods 
in  prayers  for  the  profperity  of  their  temporal  affairs. 
Whatever  the  principles  of  their  religion  may  be,  they 
are  ftrongly  inculcated  from  their  infancy  :  of  this  I  had 
a  remarkable  inftance  in  the  youth  who  was  firft  deftined 
to  accompany  Taweiharooa.  He  refrained  from  eating 
the  greateft  part  of  the  day,  on  account  of  his  hair  being 
cut}  though  every  method  was  tried  to  induce  him  to 
break  his  refolution,  and  he  was  tempted  with  the  offer 
of  fuch  victuals  as  he  was  known  to  like  bell.  He  faid, 
that,  if  he  ate  any  thing  that  day,  the  Eatooa  would  kill 
him  :  however,  towards  evening  the  cravings  of  nature 
got  the  better  of  the  precepts  of  religion,  and  he  ate, 
though  but  fparingl-y.  The  New  Zealanders  feem  to  be 
perfe&ly  fatisfied  with  the  little  knowledge  they  are 
inafters  of,  without  attempting  in  the  leaft  to  improve  it; 
nor  are  they  remarkably  curious  either  in  their  obferva- 
tions  or  enquiries.” 

Tuvai  Poenavimoo  is  for  the  moft  part  mountainous, 
and  to  all  appearance  a  barren  country,  and  thinly  peo¬ 
pled.  Eaheinomanwe  has  a  much  better  appearance  ;  it  is 
indeed  not  only  hilly,  but  mountainous:  yet  even  the 
hills  and  mountains  are  covered  with  wood,  and  every 
valley  has  a  rivulet  of  water;  the  foil  in  thefe  valleys,  and 
in  the  plains,  of  which  there  are  many  that  are  not  over¬ 
grown  with  wood,  is  in  general  light,  but  fertile,  and  fit 
for  every  kind  of  European  grain,  plant,  and  fruit. 
From  the  vegetables  that  were  found  here,  there  is  realon 
to  conclude  the  winters  are  milder  than  in  England,  and 
the  fummer  not  hotter,  though  it  was  more  equally  warm. 
Dogs  and  rats  are  the  only  quadrupeds  that  were  feen, 
and  of  the  latter  only  a  few.  The  inhabitants  breed  the 
dogs  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  eating  them.  There  are  feals 
and  whales  on  the  conft  ;  and  they  once  faw  a  fea-lion. 
The  birds  are  hawks,  owls,  quails;  and  there  are  fong- 
birds,  whole  note  is  wonderfully  melodious.  There  are 
ducks  and  fhags  of  feveral  forts,  not  unlike  thofe  of 
Europe;  and  the  gannet,  which  is  exactly  the  fame.  The 
fea-coaft  is  vifited  by  albatrolTes,  Iheer-waters,  pintados, 
and  penguins.  The  infefts  are  ftefti-flies,  beetles,  butter¬ 
flies,  fand-flies,  and  mufquitos;  and  the  neighbouring  fea 
abounds  with  filh,  which  are  equally  delicate  and  whole- 
forne  food.  Capt.  Cook  feldom  came  to  anchor  but  they 
caught  enough,  with  hook  and  line  only,  to  fupply  the 
whole  lhip’s  crew  ;  and,  when  they  filhed  with  nets,  every 
mefs  in  the  fh ip,  except  thofe  who  were  too  indolent, 
falted  as  much  as  fupplied  them  when  at  fea  fome,  time  af¬ 
ter.  The  fifh  was  not  lefs  various  in  kind  than  plentiful  in 
quantity  ;  there  were  many  forts  they  had  never  before  feen. 

This  country  abounds  wfith  forelts  filled  with  very 
large,  ftraight,  and  clean,  timber.  There  is  one  tree 
about  the  iize  of  an  oak,  which  was  diftinguifhed  by  a 
fcarlet  fiotver,  that  appeared  to  be  compofed  of  feveral 
fibres;  and  another  which  grows  in  fwarnpy  ground,  very 
ftraight  and  tall,  bearing  fmall  bunches  of  berries,  and 
a  leaf  refembling  that  of  a  yew'-tree;  about  400  fpecies 
of  plants  were  found,  all  of  which  are  unknown  in  Eng¬ 
land,  except  garden  night-fhade,  fow-thiftle,  two  or  three 
kinds  of  fern,  and  one  or  two  forts  of  grafs.  They  found 
wild  celery,  and  a  kind  of  crefles,  in  great  abundance  on 
the  fea-fltore ;  and,  of  eatable  plants  railed  by  cultivation, 
cocoas,  yams,  and  fweet  potatoes.  There  are  plantations 
of  many  acres  of  thefe  yams  and  potatoes  ;  anil  the  Chi- 
nefe  paper  mulberry-tree  is  to  be  found,  but  in  no  abun¬ 
dance.  There  is  only  one  (lirub  or  tree  in  this  country 
which  produces  fruit,  and  that  is  a  kind  of  a  berry  almoft 
ta.ftelefs  ;  but  they  have  a  plant  which  anfwers  all  the 
ufes  of  hemp  and  flax.  There  are  two  kinds  of  this  plant, 
the  leaves  of  one  of  which  are  yellow,  and  the  other  deep- 
^ed,  and  both  of  them  refemble  the  leaves  of  flags;  of 
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thefe  leaves  they  make  lines  and  cordage,  and  much 
ftronger  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Thefe 
leaves  they  likewife  fplit  into  breadths,  and,  tying  the 
flips  together,  form  their  filhing-nets.  Their  common 
apparel  by  a  Ample  procefs  is  made  from  leaves ;  and  their 
finer,  by  another  preparation,  is  made  from  the  fibres. 
This  plant  is  found  both  on  high  and  low  ground,  in 
dry  mould,  and  deep. bogs ;  but,  as  it  grows  largeft  in  the 
latter,  that  feems.to  be  its  proper  foil. 

The  men  of  this  country  are  as  large  as  the  largeft 
Europeans.  Their  complexion  is  brown,  but  little  more 
fo  than  that  of  a  Spaniard.  They  are  full  of  fiefh,  yet 
are  flout  and  well  fliaped.  The  women  poflefs  not  that 
delicacy  which  diftinguifhes  the  European  ladies;  but 
their  voice  is  Angularly  foft,  which,  as  the  drefs  of  both 
fexes  is  fimilar,  chiefly  diftinguifhes  them  from  the  men. 
The  men  are  active  in  a  high  degree;  their  hair  is  black, 
and  their  teeth  are  white  and  even.  The  features  in  both 
fexes  are  regular;  they  enjoy  good  health,  and  live  to  a 
very  advanced  age.  The  women  are  modeft  and  referved 
in  their  behaviour  and  converlation.  They  were  not  in¬ 
deed  dead  to  the  fofter  impreflions ;  but  their  mode  of 
conlent  was,  in  their  idea,  as  harmiefs  as  the  content  to 
marriage  with  us,  and  equally  binding  for  the  ftipulated 
time.  If  any  of  the  Englilh  addrefled  one  of  their  women, 
he  was  informed,  that  the  confent  of  her  friends  mult  be 
obtained,  which  ufually  followad  on  his  making  a  prefent. 
This  done,  he  was  obliged  to  trept  his  temporary  wife  at 
leaft  as  delicately  as  we  do  in  England.  They  anoint 
their  hair  with  oil,  melted  from  the  fat  of  fifh  or  birds. 
The  poorer  people  ufe  that  which  is  rancid,  fo  that  their 
fmell  is  very  difagreeable  :  but  thofe  of  fuperior  rank 
make  ufe  of  that  which  is  frelh.  They  wear  combs,  both 
of  bone  and  wood,  which  are  confidered  as  an  ornament, 
when  ftuck  upright  in  the  hair.  The  men  tie  their  hair 
in  a  bunch  on  the  crown  of  their  head,  and  adorn  it  with 
the  feathers  of  birds,  which  they  likewife  fometimes  place 
on  each  fide  of  the  temples  :  they  commonly  wear  fhort 
beards.  The  hair  of  the  women  fometimes  flows  over  the 
lhoulder3,  and  fometimes  is  cut  fhort. 

Both  fexes,  but  the  men  more  than  the  women,  mark 
ftheir  bodies  with  black  ftains  called  uinoco ;  in  general 
the  women  ftain  only  the  lips,  but  fometimes  mark  other 
parts  with  black  patches;  the  men,  on  the  contrary,  put 
on  additional  marks  from  year  to  year,  fo  that  thofe  who 
are  very  ancient  are  almoft  covered;  exclufive  of  the 
amoco,  they  mark  themfelves  with  furrows  :  thefe  furrows 
make  a  hideous  appearance, .the  edges  being  indented, 
and  the  whole  quite  black.  The  ornaments  of  the  face 
are  drawn  in  the  fpiral  from,  with  equal  elegance  and 
corredtnefs,  both  cheeks  being  marked  exactly  alike ; 
while  the  painting  on  their  bodies  refembles  fillagree 
work,  and  the  foliage  in  old  chafed  ornaments;  but 
no  two  faces  or  bodies  are  painted  exaffly  after  the 
fame  model.  Thefe  Indians  likewife  paint  their  bodies, 
by  rubbing  them  with  red-ochre,  either  dry  or  mixed 
with  oil.  Their  drefs  is  farmed  of  the  leaves  of  the  flag, 
fplit  into  flips,  which  are  interwoven,  and  made  into  a 
kind  of  matting;  the  ends,  which  are  feven  or  eight  inches 
in  length,  hanging  out  on  the  upper  fide.  One  piece  of 
this  matting,  being  tied  over  the  fhoulders,  reaches  to  the 
knees  :  the  other  piece,  being  wrapped  round  the  wrift, 
falls  almoft  to  the  ground.  Thefe  two  pieces  are  faffened 
to  a  firing,  which,  by  means  of  a  bodkin  of  bone,  is  palled 
through,  and  tacks  them  together.  The  men  wear  the 
lower  garment  only  at  particular  times.  What  they  con- 
■fider  as  the  moft  ornamental  part  of  their  drefs,  is  the  fur 
of  dogs,  which  they  cut  into  ftripesj  and  few  on  different 
parts  of  their  apparel.  As  dogs  are  not  in  plenty,  they 
difpofe  thefe  ftripes  with  great  ceconomy.  They  have  a 
few  firefles  ornamented  with  feathers;  and  one  man  was 
feen  covered  wholly  with  thofe  of  the  red  parrot.  The 
women  never  tie  their  hair  on  the  top  of  their  head,  nor 
adorn  it  with  feathers;  and  are  faid  to  be  lefsanxious  about 
drefs  than  the  men.  The  ears  of -both  fexes  are  bored, 
4  and 
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and  the  holes  ftretched  fo  as  to  admit  a  man’s  finger :  the 
ornaments  of  their  ears  are  feathers,  cloth,  bones,  and 
fometimes  bits  of  wood;  a  great  many  of  them  ufe  nails, 
which  were  given  them  by  the  Englifh,  for  this  purpofe ; 
and  the  women  fometimes  adorn  their  ears  with  the  white 
down  of  the  albatrofs,  which  they  fpread  before  and  be¬ 
hind  the  hole,  in  a  large  bunch;  they  likewife  hang  to 
their  ears  by  firings,  chiffels,  bodkins,  the  teeth  of  dogs, 
and  the  teeth  and  nails  of  their  deceafed  friends.  The 
arms  and  ancles  of  the  women  are  adorned  with  fhells  and 
bones,  or  any  thing  elfe  through  which  they  can  pafs  a 
tiring.  The  men  wear  a  piece  of  green  talc,  or  whalebone, 
with  the  refemblance  of  a  man  carved  on  it,  hanging  to 
a  firing  round  the  neck. 

The  houfes,  or  huts,  are  from  fixteen  to  twenty-four 
feet  long,  ten  or  twelve  wide,  and  fix  or  eight  in  height. 
The  frame  is  of  flight  flicks  of  wood,  and  the  walls  and 
roof  are  made  of  dry  grafs,  pretty  firmly  compared. 
Some  of  them  are  lined  with  bark  of  trees;  and  the  ridge 
of  the  houfe  is  formed  by  a  pole,  which  runs  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  The  door  is  only  high  enough  to  admit 
a  perfon  crawling  on  hands  and  knees ;  and  the  roof  is 
Hoping.  There  is  a  fquare  hole  near  the  door,  ferving 
both  for  window  and  chimney,  near  which  is  the  fire¬ 
place.  A  plank  is  placed  near  the  door,  adorned  with  a 
fort  of  carving,  and  this  they  confider  as  an  ornamental 
piece  of  furniture.  The  fide-walls  and  roof,  projedting 
tw'O  or  three  feet  beyond  the  walls  at  each  end,  form  a 
fort  of  portico,  where  benches  are  placed  to  fit  on.  The 
fire  is  made  in  the  middle  of  a  hollow  fquare  in  the  floor, 
which  is  inclofed  with  wood  or  flone.  They  fleep  near 
the  walls,  where  the  ground  is  covered  with  flraw  for 
their  beds.  Befides  the  fern-root,  which  ferves  them  for 
bread,  they  feed  on  albatroffes,  penguins,  and  fome  other 
birds.  Whatever  they  eat  is  either  roafted  or  baked,  as 
they  have  no  vefiels  in  which  water  can  be  boiled.  The 
manner  of  preparing  the  fern-root,  which  is  their  ftaff  of 
life,  is  very  fimple :  after  leaving  it  in  the  fire  for  fome 
time  to  be  heated  fuffieiently,  they  take  it  out  and  pound 
it  with  a  mallet  till  it  becomes  quite  foft,  and  fit  for  chew¬ 
ing.  Being  thus  prepared  for  ufe,  the  cooks  throw  it 
round  in  handfuls  to  the  chiefs  and  other  perfons,  who 
chew  it  till  all  the  faccharine  or  nutritive  matter  is  ex¬ 
tracted,  and,  {pitting  out  the  fibrous  part,  they  go  on 
again,  and  continue  in  this  manner  till  they  have  fatisfied 
their  appetites.  The  fern-root,  when  hot,  has  a  pleafant 
fweetifh  tafle,  and  on  being  fteeped  in  water  depofes  a 
glutinous  fubftance  refembling  jelly.  If  experiments 
were  made  with  this  root  in  other  countries,  it  might 
at  times  be  eminently  ufeful  in  wild  diflrifts  where  it 
abounds,  and  where  the  fcarcity  of  bread  is  foonefl  and 
moll  feverely  felt.  With  all  their  food,  the  New  Zea¬ 
landers  drink  nothing  but  water;  being  among  the  very 
few  people,  civilized  or  favage,  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
means  of  intoxication.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore, 
that  they  enjoy  perfeCl  and  uninterrupted  health.  When 
wounded  in  battle,  the  wound  heals  in  a  very  fhort  time, 
without  the  application  of  medicine;  and  the  very  old 
people  carry  no  other  marks  of  decay  about  them,  than 
the  lofs  of  their  hair  and  teeth,  and  a  failure  of  their  muf- 
cular  ftrength,  but  enjoy  an  equal  {hare  of  health  and 
cheerfulnefs  with  the  youngeft. 

The  canoes  of  this  country  are  not  unlike  the  whale¬ 
boats  of  New  England,  being  long  and  narrow.  The 
larger  fort  feem  to  be  built  for  war,  and  will  hold  from 
thirty  to  one  hundred  men;  one  of  thefe  meafured  near 
leventy  feet  in  length,  fix  in  width,  and  four  in  depth. 
It  was  fharp  at  the  bottom,  and  confifted  of  three  lengths, 
about  two  or  three  inches  thick,  and  tied  firmly  together 
with  flrong  plaiting:  each  fide  was  formed  of  one  entire 
plank,  about  twelve  inches  broad,  and  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  thick,  which  were  fitted  to  the  bottom  part  with 
equal  ftrength  and  ingenuity.  Several  thwarts  were  laid 
from  one  fide  to  the  other,  to  which  they  were  fecurely 
fattened,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  canoes.  Thefie  vefi'els 
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are  rowed  with  a  kind  of  paddles,  between  five  and  fix 
feet  in  length,  the  blade  of  which  is  a  long  oval,  gra¬ 
dually  decreafing  till  it  reaches  the  handle ;  and  the  ve¬ 
locity  with  which  they  row  with  thefe  paddles  is  furprifing : 
their  fails  are  compofed  of  a  kind  of  mat  or  netting,  which 
is  extended  between  two  upright  poles,  one  of  which  is 
fixed  on  each  fide.  Two  ropes  fattened  to  the  top  of  each 
pole  ferve  inftead  of  theets.  The  vefiels  are  fteered  by 
two  men,  having  each  a  paddle,  and  fitting  in  th'e  Hern  ; 
but  they  can  only  fail  before  the  wind,  in  which  direction 
they  move  with  confiderable  fwiftnefs.  Thefe  Indians 
ufe  axes,  adzes,  and  chifiels,  with  which  laft  they  likewife 
bore  holes.  The  chifiels  are  made  of  jafper,  or  of  the 
bone  of  a  man’s  arm ;  and  their  axes  and  adzes  of  a  hard 
black  ftone.  Their  tillage  of  the  ground  is  excellent, 
owing  to  the  necefiity  they  are  under  of  cultivating,  or 
running  the  ritk  of  ftarving.  A  long  narrow  ftake, 
lharpened  to  an  edge  at  bottom,  with  a  piece  fixed  acrofs, 
a  little  above  it,  for  the  convenience  of  driving  it  into 
the  ground  with  the  foot,  fupplies  the  place  both  of 
plough  and  fpade.  The  foil  being  light,  their  work  is 
not  very  laborious;  and  with  this  inftrument  alone  they 
will  turn  up  ground  of  fix  or  feven  acres  in  extent.  Their 
filh-hooks  are  of  {hell  or  bone;  and  they  have  baflcets  of 
wicker-work  to  hold  the  filh.  Their  warlike  weapons  are 
fpears,  darts,  battle-axes,  and  the  patoo-patoo.  The  {pear, 
which  is  pointed  at  each  end,  is  about  twenty-fix  feet  in 
length,  and  they  hold  it  in  the  middle,  fo  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  parry  a  pufli  from  it.  Whether  they  fight  in 
boats  or  on-lhore,  the  battle  is  hand  to  hand ;  their  con- 
tefts  muft  be  bloody.  The  employment  of  the  men  is 
fuppofed  to  confift  in  cultivating  the  ground,  making 
nets,  catching  birds,  and  fiftiing;  while  the  women  are 
engaged  in  weaving  cloth,  procuring  fern-roots  and  lhell- 
fifii,  and  drefling  food. 

Thefe  people  exhibit  a  ftrange  mixture  of  civilized  and 
favage  life.  It  was  hoped,  from  the  Hate  of  their  cul¬ 
tivated  grounds,  of  which  feveral  hundred  acres  were 
feen,  that  prefents  of  hogs,  kids,  and  poultry,  would 
have  been  moll  acceptable;  and  confiderable  numbers 
were  left  with  them  on  the  firft  and  fecond  vifits  of  Capt. 
Cook;  but,  excepting  the  cocks  and  hens,  which  had 
bred  plentifully,  and  flew  about  wild  in  the  woods,  the 
others  had  been  wantonly  deftroyed.  In  1791,  Vancouver 
touched  at  Dufky  Bay,  and  remained  there  for  fome  time, 
examining  the  bays  and  creeks  in  the  neighbourhood  5 
but  they  did  not  fee  one  human  being.  And,  in  1793, 
d’Entrecafteaux  palled  between  the  Three  Kings’  Ifiand 
and  Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen,  but  had  no  other  com¬ 
munication  with  the  natives  but  in  their  canoes.  Unlike 
in  every  refpe£t  to  the  Otaheitans,  they  have  evidently  a 
common  origin  ;  their  language  not  differing  more  than 
the  language  of  the  two  New  Zealand  Illands  from  each 
other.  The  few  notions  they  have  of  fuperior  beings  alfo 
accord  with  thofe  of  Otaheite. 

In  the  year  1810,  feveral  natives  of  the  South-Sea  iflands 
vifited  England,  having  been  brought  by  different  mer- 
chant-veffels,  in  which  they  engaged  tliemfelves  as  com¬ 
mon  failors.  Among  thefe  was  Duaterra,  nephew  to 
Tippahee,  the  New  Zealand  chief,  who  had  formerly 
vifited  Port  Jackfon,  and  fon-in-law  of  another  chief 
named  Wanakee.  He  was  a  very  intelligent  young  man, 
pofiefling  confiderable  natural  abilities,  and  an  ardent 
thirft  of  knowledge.  His  only  objedt,  as  he  faid,  for 
leaving  his  native  country  was  to  fee  King  George.  For 
this  purpofe  he  entered  on-board  the  Santa  Anna,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Port  Jackfon,  which  touched  at  New  Zealand,  on 
her  way  to  fome  of  the  South-Sea  iflands,  on  a  fealing- 
voyage,  in  the  courfe  of  which  he  was  expofed  to  many 
dangers,  hardlhips,  and  toils.  As  a  reward  for  thefe, 
Duaterra  expected  on  his  arrival  in  the  Thames  to  fee 
the  king,  but  was  unfortunately  difappointed.  The  cap¬ 
tain  kept  him  nearly  the  whole  time  he  was  in  England 
on-board  the  fhip  at  work,  till  Ihe  was  difcharged ;  and,  on 
the  5th  of  Auguft,  1811,  fent  him  on-board  the  Anne, 
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which  failed  almoft  immediately.  Duaterra  was  much 
concerned  at  being  compelled  to  return  without  accom- 
plilhing  the  objedl  of  his  voyage,  for  which,  he  obferved, 
liis  countrymen  would  find  great  fault  with  him.  It  is 
certainly  a  circumftance  much  to  be  regretted,  that  this 
young  man,  who  by  birth  and  marriage  is  related  to 
eleven  out  of  the  thirteen  chiefs  of  New  Zealand,  fliould 
have  loft  the  only  reward  which  he  expedted  for  two 
years’  hard  toil  as  a  common  failor,  without  wages,  or 
other  remuneration  than  clothing  and  provifion.  Dua¬ 
terra,  during  his  refidence  in  this  country,  related  certain 
particulars  refpedting  the  traditions  and  manners  of  thofe 
remote  iflanders,  which  open  a  field  for  curious  fpecu- 
lation.  In  regard  to  the  creation  of  man,  he  reports, 
that  the  New  Zealanders  have  been  taught  from  time 
immemorial,  by  their  priefls  and  fathers,  to  believe  that 
three  gods  made  the  firft  man.  The  general  term  for  bone 
is  eve ;  and  they  univerfally  believe  that  the  firft  woman 
was  made  of  an  eve,  or  bone,  taken  from  the  fide  of  the 
firft  man.  The  fable  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon  is  likewife 
an  ancient  tradition  among  thefe  people.  There  was, 
(fay  they,)  a  long  time  ago,  in  New  Zealand,  a  man  named 
Rona,  who  was  going  for  iome  water  one  very  dark  night,  for 
neither  moon  nor  ftars  were  then  to  be  feen.  He  accidently 
hurt  his  foot.  While  in  this  fituation,  and  fo  lame  as  to 
be  unable  to  return  home,  the  moon  came  fuddenly  upon 
him.  Rona  laid  hold  of  a  tree  to  lave  himfelf,  but  in 
vain  ;  for  the  moon  carried  both  him  and  the  tree  away, 
and  they  are  ftill  to  be  feen  there  to  this  day. 

The  common  mode  of  falutation  between  two  perfons 
is,  to  bring  their  nofes  in  con taft  with  each  other;  and 
Duaterra  declared,  that,  when  he  left  New  Zealand,  fo 
many  came  to  fee  him  previous  to  embarkation,  his  nofe 
was  fore  with  rubbing  againft  the  nofes  of  his  friends. 

We  are  enabled  to  add  fome  interefting  particulars  of 
the  manners  of  this  people  from  the  report  of  a  miffionary  - 
voyage  to  New  Zealand,  performed  fo  lately  as  the  year 
1815.  The  Church  Miffionary  Society  in  London  having 
been  induced  in  1814,  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Marfden,  to  eftablilh  a  miffion  in  New  Zealand,  that  be¬ 
nevolent  gentleman,  who  was  principal  chaplain  of  New 
South  Wales,  determined  to  accompany  the  miffionaries 
in  their  hazardous  undertaking.  But,  as  the  New  Zea¬ 
landers  are  looked  upon,'*at  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  as  barbarians  of  the  moft  furious  and  implacable 
difpofitions,  it  was  not  without  much  earnelt  importunity 
that  Mr.  Marfden  obtained  leave  of  abfence  from  the  go¬ 
vernor  for  four  months,  as  his  excellency  confidered  it  a 
moft  dangerous  enterprife  for  him  to  venture  his  life 
among  them;  and  told  him  plainly,  he  did  not  think 
himfelf  juftified  in  granting  him  the  permiffion,  though 
with  extreme  reluctance  he  yielded  to  his  requeft.  Mr. 
Marfden  was  accompanied  alfo  by  John  Liddiard  Nicholas, 
elq.  who  was  at  Port  Jackfon  upon  a  commercial  fpecu- 
lation,  and  who  afterwards  wrote  a  “  Narrative  of  the 
Voyage,”  which  was  publifhed  in  London  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  prefent  year  1818. 

The  miffion  was  kindly  received  by  all  the  New’  Zea¬ 
land  chiefs  whom  they  vifited;  with  fome  they  traded 
for  wood,  which  was  obtained  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and 
an  advantageous  cargo  carried  back  to  Port  Jackfon. 
Among  the  reft,  Korra-Korra  entertained  them  hol- 
pitably,  and,  in  honour  of  his  guefts,  inftituted  a  Iham- 
fight,  equivalent  to  the  tournaments  of  ancient  European 
times.  This  bloodlefs  battle  was  contefted  with  every 
fign  of  favage  fury,  bowlings,  war-fongs,  ffiouts,  and 
clamours.  “  From  this  mock  encounter,  (fays  Mr.  Ni¬ 
cholas,)  which  W’as  carried  on,  while  it  Iafted,  with  im¬ 
petuous  aftivity,  and  was  an  exadf  reprefentation  of  their 
real  mode  of  fighting,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  eftimating 
how  formidable  thele  favage  warriors  mull  always  prove 
themlelves  in  a  ferious  conflict.  Their  general  plan  is, 
for  each  individual  to  fingle  out  his  antagonift,  with 
whom  he  engages  in  furious  combat,  and  continues  to 
fight  till  one  or  other  of  them  falls ;  as  neither  has  any 


idea  of  quitting  the  ground  while  he  has  a  drop  of  blood 
remaining,  unlefs  as  the  triumphant  viClor.  They  always 
throw  the  long  fpear  before  they  come  to  clofe  attack, 
when  the  battle-axe  and  pattoo-pattoo  are  alone, employed. 
The  combatants  on  both  fides  were  nearly  equal  in  point 
of  numbers,  Duaterra  (already  mentioned  as  a  chief  who 
had  been  in  England)  having  about  two  hundred,  and 
Korra-Korra  not  quite  fo  many;  but  from  the  nature  of 
the  fight,  in  which  they  attacked  and  retreated,  as  the 
bufinefs  of  the  entertainment  required,  and  in  obedience 
to  their  own  free  will,  it  was  impoffible  to  fay  which  party 
would  prove  fuperior  in  an  aftual  engagement,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  each  being  equally  formidable.  Duaterra’s  men. 
were  equipped  like  their  adverfaries,  and  had  the  lame 
terrible  peculiarities  of  disfigurement;  while  the  two 
parties  formed  fuch  an  aflemblage  as  the  reader  would 
hardly  luppofe  could  ever  be  found  among  his  fellow- 
mortals.  Amongft  thofe  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by 
peculiar  intrepidity,  and  were  foremolt  in  every  attack, 
I  was  a  good  deal  furprifed  to  fee  the  queen  of  Tippoonah, 
Duaterra’s  lady,  Whofe  courage,  on  this  day,  was  eminently 
confpicuous.  This  fturdy  amazon,  dreffed  out  in  the  red 
gown  and  petticoat  Ihe  had  received  from  Mr.  Marfden, 
and  holding  a  large  horfe-piftol  in  her  hand,  appeared 
upon  all  occafions  anxious  to  fignalize  herfelf;  and,  fu¬ 
perior  to  the  timidity  of  her  fex,  difplayed  in  the  conflict 
the  moft  undaunted  fpirit,  rivalling  the  boldeft  man  in 
deeds  of  heroifm,  and  lele&ing  for  her  antagonift  the 
moft  formidable  lhe  could  find.  But,  from  the  exertions 
of  her  majefty,  both  in  the  battle  and  war-dance,  or  what 
may  not  be  improperly  termed  the  play  and  afterpiece, 
her  plump  frame  was  quite  exhaufted,  and  (lie  flood,  at 
the  conclufion  of  the  entertainment,  panting  for  breath, 
and  reeking  with  perforation.  In  this  ftate  lhe  was 
pleafed  to  notice  me  with  a  diftinguifhed  mark  of  flatter¬ 
ing  condefcenfion,  by  holding  out  her  lips  for  me  to  kifs ; 
an  honour  I  could  have  very  well  dilpenfed  with,  but 
which,  at  the  lame  time,  I  could  not  decline,  without 
offering  a  flight  to  a  perfonage  of  fuch  elevated  conle- 
quence.  Befides  this  dauntlefs  Penthefilea,  I  obferved 
likewife  fome  other  female  warriors,  who  joined  in  the 
combat  with  much  relolution,  and,  following  the  example 
of  their  queen,  expofed  themfelves  in  the  thickeft  of  the 
fight  to  mimic  dangers.  From  what  I  difcovered,  how¬ 
ever,  I  found  that  it  was  not  a  general  practice  for  women 
in  this  illand  to  take  the  field ;  and  that  the  paffion  for 
warlike  prowefs  was  only  to  be  found  among  certain 
ladies  of  a  more  intrepid  character  than  the  reft. 

“  The  chiefs  maintain  confiderable  ftate.  In  the  centre 
of  one  of  their  towns  we  were  lhown  the  throne  of  Kan- 
geroa.  It  was  curioufly  lhaped,  and  railed  upon  a  poft 
about  fix  feet  from  the  ground,  with  fome  fanciful  devices 
of  grotefque  carving.  There  was  a  ftep  to  it,  to  aflift  the 
chief  in  getting  up,  and  it  ferved  him  alfo  for  a  footftool. 
On  his  throne,  the  chief,  elevated  above  his  people,  dif- 
penfed  his  laws  and  ilTued  his  commands  with  as  much  au¬ 
thority  as  the  moft  abfolute  potentate  in  Europe.  Con¬ 
tiguous  to  this  feat  was  another,  appropriated  exclufively 
for  the  ufe  of  the  queen  dowager,  Kangeroa’s  mother;  and 
clofe  to  it  a  finall  box,  to  hold  her  majefty’s  provifions. 

“  The  people  are,  with  all  their  barbarity,  very  in¬ 
genious.  The  children  of  the  natives  difplayed  before  us 
a  fpecimen  of  their  ingenuity,  as  we  rowed  along  the  cove, 
in  a  curious  imitation  of  our  Ihip,  the  A6iive,  made  in 
wicker-work.  They  had  fitted  up  their  little  bark  as 
nearly  after  the  plan  of  the  model  as  poffible :  (he  had  a 
bowfprit  and  two  malts,  with  ropes  connected  to  them; 
while  the  builders,  having  now  launched  her  into  the 
water,  were  proving  the  luccefs  of  their  labours,  and 
feemed  quite  happy  at  the  refult.  This  ftrong  proof  of 
the  imitative  genius  of  thefe  people  was  the  more  pieafing 
to  us,  .as  being  found  in  the  children,  who  thereby  gave 
us  every  reafon  to  augur  favourably  of  their  future  im¬ 
provement;  and  the  refledlion  was  highly  gratifying,  that 
they  might,  as  they  grew  up,  copy,  with  fimilar  inijullry. 
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all  thofe  arts  of  civilized  life,  which  the  miffionaries  were 
to  introduce  among  them.” 

The  miffionary  having  purchafed  the  land  for  the  fet- 
tlement,  it  became  difficult  to  have  the  deed  of  fale  pro¬ 
perly  ligned.  The  contrivance,  pro  fignature,  was  ail 
amufing  one  :  it  confilted  of  “  a  complete  reprefentation 
of  the  amoco,  or  tatooing,  of  the  countenance  of  Gunnah” 

■  (the  feller),  to  which  he  put  his  mark  as  the  ratifying 
fymbol.  The  deed  itfelf  is  as  follows :  “  Know  all  men 
to  whom  thefe  prefents  ffiall  come,  that  I,  Ahoodee  O 
Gunnah,  king  of  Ranghehoo,  in  the  ifland  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  have,  in  coniideration  of  twelve  axes  to  me  in  hand 
now  paid  and  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Marfden,  of 
Paramatta,  in  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales,  given, 
granted,  bargained,  and  fold,  and  by  this  prefent  inftru- 
ment  do  give,  grant,  bargain,  and  fell,  unto  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Church  Miffionary  Society  for  Africa  and 
the  Eaft,  inftituted  in  London,  in  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  their  heirs  and  fucceffors,  all  that  piece 
and  parcel  of  land,  fituate  in  the  diitriCt  of  Hoffiee,  in  the 
ifland  of  New  Zealand,  bounded  on  the  fouth  fide  by  the 
bay  of  Tippoona  and  the  town  of  Ranghehoo,  on  the 
north  fide  by  a  creek  of  freffi  water,  and  on  the  weft  by  a 
public  road  into  the  interior  ;  together  with  all  the  rights, 
members,  privileges,  and  appurtenances,  thereunto  belon- 
ing,  to  have  and  to  hold,  to  the  aforefaid  committee,  their 
heirs,  fucceffors,  and  affigns,  for  ever,  cleared  and  freed 
from  all  taxes,  charges,  impofitions,  and  contributions, 
whatfoever,  as  and  for  their  abfolute  and  proper  eftate 
for  ever.  In  teftimony  whereof,  I  have  to  thefe  prefents, 
thus  done  and  given,  let  my  hand  at  Hoffiee,  in  the  ifland 
of  New  Zealand,  this  24th  day  of  February,  in  the  year 
of  Chrift  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Gunnah. 

Thomas  Kendall. 

J.  L.  Nicholas.” 

When  they  had  fettled  the  colonifts,  the  voyagers  took 
an  excurfion  from  the  Bay  of  Iflands,  and  vilited  the  river 
Thames,  of  Cook,  and  the  fettlements  on  its  banks. 
They  here  encountered  Mayhanger,  the  native  Mr.  Savage 
brought  to  England,  and  who  excited  fo  much  notice  in 
London  about  ten  years  ago,  when  he  was  prefented  to 
the  king  and  royal  family.  Mayhanger  had  relapfed  into 
a3  great  barbarifm  as  the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  feemed 
quite  indifferent  about  England,  and  wholly  occupied  in 
contriving  what  he  might  afk  for.  A  cat  and  fome  large 
nails  were,  however,  the  only  objects  of  his  cupidity  ; 
and  with  thefe  he  was  gratified. 

At  another  place  they  met  a  native  of  Hindooftan,  a 
deferter  from  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  reconciled 
himfelf  to  the  habits  and  mode  of  living  of  the  New  Zea¬ 
landers.  He  was  married,  and  preferred  this  ifland  to 
his  own  country. 

A  funeral  is  generally  one  of  themoft  curious  of  favage 
ceremonies.  In  New  Zealand  they  are  thus  conducted : 
“  The  New  Zealanders  never  fuffer  their  dead  to  remain 
longer  above  ground,  after  the  vital  fpark  is  extinguifhed, 
than  till  they  can  arrange  the  forms  of  their  inhumation. 
Being  curious  to  obferve  their  ceremonies  upon  this  oc- 
caiion,  we  immediately  liaftened  to  the  place  where  the 
corpfe  was  lying,  which  was  about  a  mile  from  Ranghehoo. 
Arriving  here,  we  found  feveral  of  the  natives  on  the 
beach  before  us,  and  the  body  of  the  deceafed  bundled 
up  in  the  clothes  he  wore  at  the  time  he  expired  5  the 
knees  and  feet  apparently  brought  clofe  to  the  body ; 
and  the  whole  faftened  tight  round  with  a  belt,  and  placed 
on  a  bank  between  two  poles,  which  had  ferved  to  convey 
it  thither.  Though  the  affemblage  was  large,  the  number 
of  mourners  were  few  ;  and  of  all  who  were  Handing  be- 
fide  the  corpfe,  I  could  fee  only  the  widow  of  Tippahee, 
and  another  woman,  who  appeared  ferioufly  affected. 
Thefe  wept  bitterly,  and  were  particularly  careful  that 
we  ffiould  not  approach  too^iffiar  the  body;  telling  us, 
with  anxious  precaution,  that  it  was  taboo  taboo,  and 
ffiowing  violent  figns  of  uneafinefs,  left  we  fnould  advance 


beyond  certain  prefcribed  limits.  The  other  natives  who 
were  in  attendance,  though  fome  of  them  had  all  the 
hideous  marks  of  forrow  infcribed  on  their  faces,  felt, 
I  am  perfuaded,  no  real  concern.  One  young  man,  who 
was  probably  a  near  relation  of  the  deceafed,  had  his  face 
lacerated  in  a  frightful  manner,  and  was  ffiedding  tears 
very  copioufly;  but,  on  going  up  to  this  mourner,  I  wit- 
neffed  in  him  a  molt  unfeemly  tranfition,  for  he  fmiled 
with  a  degree  of  vivacious  levity  that  proved  his  grief  to 
be  only  in  the  revolting  femblance.  I  (hook  hands  with 
him,  and,  from  only  fmiling  at  firft,  he  now  laughed  very 
heartily  ;  and  his  behaviour  was  altogether  fo  inconfiftent 
with  the  appearance  he  affumed,  that  I  knew  not  how  to 
account  for  it,  unlefs  by  confidering  the  moft  doleful  tef- 
timonies  of  forrow  among  fome  of  thefe  people  as  nothing- 
more  than  common-place  forms,  prefcribed  by  long-efta- 
blilhed  ufage.  The  women,  excepting  the  two  firft  I  have 
mentioned,  evinced,  in  the  prelent  inftance,  no  regret 
whatever:  they  laughed  and  talked  away  without  the 
leaft  referve,  quite  heedlefs  of  the  occalion,  being  much 
more  inclined  to  loquacity  and  mirth  than  to  filence  or 
dejeCtion.” 

Mr.  Nicholas  ftrongly  enforces  the  advantages  that 
might  accrue  from  the  importation  of  the  flax  of  New 
Zealand,  (which  has  been  fuccefsfully  cultivated  in  the 
department  of  the  Drome,  in  France.)  After  being  ab- 
lent  four  months,  he  narrates  the  return  of  the  expedition, 
to  Port  Jackfon,  having  left  a  fettlement  in  the  Bay  of 
Iflands,  which  promifes  to  civilize  the  country,  and  ren¬ 
der  it  of  importance  as  a  place  of  trade,  and  of  interelt 
as  a  place  where  intellectual  talents,  moral  virtues,  and 
Chriftian  duties,  are  fuperfeding  lavage  ignorance,  bar¬ 
barous  crimes,  and  fuperftitious  horrors.  The  two  iflands 
of  which  New  Zealand  confifts  extend  from  lat.  34.  to  38.  $, 
Ion.  1 81.  to  194.  YV. 

To  the  eallward  of  New  Zealand  is  an  ifland  of  con- 
fiderable  extent,  and  well  peopled,  difcovered  by  Mr. 
Broughton  in  1791,  when  on  a  voyage  aound  the  world 
with  Vancouver.  He  called  it  Chatham  Ifland ;  the  people 
andits  productions  are  the  lame  as  thofe  of  New  Zealand. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  notice  a  recent  difcovery  of 
a  group  of  iflands  direCtly  fouth  of  the  louth  cape  of 
Tavai  Poenammoo,  one  of  the  New  Zealand's,  named 
Lord  Auckland's  Group  by  the  difcoverer,  Mr.  Briftow, 
mafter  of  a  South-Sea  whaler,  in  gratitude  to  the  noble¬ 
man  whofe  name  they  bear,  for  having,  when  a  boy,  pro¬ 
cured  him  admiffion  into  the  fchool  of  Greenwich- hof- 
pital.  This  group,  feven  in  number,  were  firft  feen  on 
the  10th  of  Auguit,  1806  ;  and,  on  the  20th  of  October, 
1807,  Capt.  Briftow  came  to  anchor  with  his  lhip,  the 
Sarah,  in  a  fine  harbour  on  the  largeft  ifland,  which  he 
called  Enderby ;  and  to  the  harbour  he  gave  the"  quaint 
name  of  Sarah's  Bofom.  They  are  fituated  in  lat.  50.  40.  S. 
and  Ion.  166.  35.  E.  Wood  and  water  being  plentiful, 
and  eafily  procured,  they  are  reprefented  as  holding  out, 
in  this  defolate  and  remote  region,  confiderable  advantages 
to  the  fouthern  whale-filhery.  The  climate,  however,  is 
unufually  fevere,  and  the  weather  tempeftuous.  In  the 
middle  of  fummer  (December),  every  day  was  attended 
with  fnow,  fleet,  or  rain.  Yet  this  feverity  of  climate 
appeared  to  make  no  unfavourable  impreffion  on  the 
vegetable  productions,  as  the  woods  were  covered  with 
verdure  fo  early  in  the  fpring  as  OCtober.  He  obferved 
four  kinds  of  timber-trees,  the  principal  of  which  was  the 
mangrove,  growing  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet; 
but  the  trunks  were  lo  twilled  and  turned  by  the  violent 
winds,  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  ftraight  piece  of  ten 
feet  in  length.  There  was  no  want  of  flirubby  and  her¬ 
baceous  plants.  There  were  neither  men  nor  quadrupeds 
of  any  kind ;  but  feals,  fea-elephants,  and  Pea-fowl,  in 
great  plenty.  The  woods  abounded  with  a  great  variety 
of  finging  birds,  with  fweet  melodious  notes,  and  among 
them  was  a  fpecies  of  lark;  wild-ducks,  feals,  and  fnipes, 
were  plentiful ;  and  he  caught  a  kind  of  rock-cod  with 
the  hook  and  line. 
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To  the  fouthward  of  the  group,  another  fmall  ifland 
was  difcovered  in  1811,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of 
Campbell's  Ifland;  and  to  the  fouth-weft  of  them,  Mac- 
quarrie’s  Iflands,  in  lat.  55.  S.  and  Ion.  160.  E.  Several 
other  iflands  are  fcattered  about  thofe  of  New  Zealand  ; 
Chatham  Ijland  to  the  eaft ward  of  it,  and  a  group  of  fmall 
ones  near  it,  feen  by  the  Cornwallis  in  180-7;  Bounty 
Ijland  to  the  fouth-eaft ;  and,  to  the  fouthward  of  the 
latter,  a  little  ifland,  which,  from  its  pofition  with  regard 
to  England,  has  been  named  Antipodes  Ijland.  See  Ency. 
Brit.  Suppl.  Monthly  Mag.  vol.  xxx.  Gent.  Mag.  vol. 
Ixxxviii.  and  Nicholas’s  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  New 
Zealand,  performed  in  the  Years  1814,  15. 

NEW' ARK,  a  borough  and  market-town  in  the  county 
of  Nottingham,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  lup- 
pofed  to  have  rifen  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  ftations 
of  Ad  Ponton  and  Crocolana,  which  were  undoubtedly 
lituated  in  this  vicinity.  Newark,  according  to  Mr. 
Dickenfon,  means  New-work,  which,  he  fays,  evidently 
implies  that  there  was  fomething  older  on  which  it  was 
ingrafted,  though  whether  the  new  ere&ion  took  place 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  or  the  Saxons,  lie  thinks 
cannot  be  precifely  determined.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  this  place  had  acquired  its  prefent  name  before  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confeflor,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  his 
time  as  the  property  of  Leofric  earl  of  Mercia,  and  given 
by  him  to  the  monaftery  of  Stow,  near  Lincoln.  What 
was  its  condition  or  extent  at  this  period  is  unknown, 
nor  does  any  circumftance  deferving  attention  occur  re- 
fpe&ing  it  till  about  the  year  1126,  when  we  are  informed 
that  Alexander  bifliop  of  Lincoln  built  “  a  large  and  mag¬ 
nificent  caftle  here,”  which  was  foon  after  feized  from 
him  by  king  Stephen,  and  held  for  many  years  in  the 
pofleflion  of  the  crown.  During  the  troublefome  reign 
of  king  John,  this  fortrefs  was  befieged  by  the  rebellious 
barons,  and  refolutely  defended  till  news  arrived  of  the 
approach  of  the  monarch,  when  the  alfailants  thought 
proper  to  retire;  the  king,  in  confequence,  fubfequently 
entered  the  town  without  oppofition;  but  fo  fatigued  and 
exhaufted  by  care,  and  the  difficulties  of  a  long  march, 
that  he  was  attacked  with  a  dyfentery,  which,  in  a  few 
days,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  In  the  fucceeding  reign, 
Newark-caftle  was  fortified  by  the  barons  who  had  fup- 
ported  the  interefts  of  prince  Louis,  and  were  bafely  de- 
lerted  by  him.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  marched  againft 
them;  and,  having  clofely  invefted  the^caftle,  -compelled 
them  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  after  a  refiftance  of  eight 
days.  Throughout  the  time  of  the  grand  rebellion  in 
the  feventeenth  century,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town 
were  confpicuous  for  their  loyalty.  By  the  exertions 
made  to  render  the  place  defenflble,  and  the  bravery  of 
the  royalifts,  it  became  a  moll  important  garrifon,  and 
not  only  held  in  fubjeftion  the  county  of  Northampton, 
but  laid  a  great  part  of  Lincolnfhire  under  contribution. 
It  flood  three  very  defperate  fieges,  in  all  of  which  much 
refolution  and  gallantry  were  difplayed ;  nor  were  the  par¬ 
liamentary  forces  able  to  obtain  pofleflion  of  it  till  it  fur- 
rendered  to  the  Scotch  army  by  order  of  the  king. 

Newark,  l'ubfequent  to  the  erection  of  the  caftle,  feems 
to  have  advanced  rapidly  in  extent  and  population. 
Edward  VI.  conftituted  it  a  borough  by  charter  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign.  This  deed  has  been  confirmed, 
and  many  privileges  added,  by  feveral  of  his  fucceffors, 
and  particularly  by  Charles  II.  who,  in  gratitude  to  the 
town  for  its  loyalty  to  his  father,  granted  it  the  privilege 
of  fending  members  to  parliament ;  fo  that  this  is  the 
moft  modern  parliamentary  borough  in  England.  Now, 
though  this  is  fo  large  a  town,  containing  above  7000 
inhabitants,  it  is  abfolutely  dependent  in  the  choice  of 
its  members.  The  duke  of  Newcaftle,  lord  Middleton, 
John  Sutton,  efq.  of  Kelham,  and  fir  Jennilon  Gordon, 
are  proprietors  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  borough ;  and 
the  nomination  of  its  members  is  left  to  the  two  former. 
Sir  William  Paxton  made  a  powerful  oppofition  to  this 
phalanx  in  1790,  and  again  m  1796,  but  without  final 
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fuccefs.  The  houfe  of  commons,  in  1699,  came  to  a  re¬ 
folution,  “  that  all  who  paid,  or  ought  to  pay,  fcot  and 
lot,  had  a  right  to  vote  at  eledlions  of  members  of  par¬ 
liament;”  but  a  contrary  one  was  palled  in  1791,  which 
ftates  the  right  to  be  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  in¬ 
habitants,  paying  fcot  and  lot.  In  this  refolution,  the 
words  “  ought  to  pay,”  are  omitted.  With  his  laft  re¬ 
folution  Mr.  Oldfield  finds  great  fault,  becaufe,  he  fays, 
it  confirms  the  influence  of  the  patrons,  as  the  magiftrates 
and  the  overfeers  of  the  poor  are  fure  to  be  in  their  in- 
tereft,  and  have  the  power  of  making  poor’s  rates  to  a 
certain  degree  conformable  to  their  wifhes.  The  cor¬ 
poration  confifts  of  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  twelve 
affiftants ;  the  number  of  voters,  paying  fcot  and  lot,  is 
about  700.  The  mayor  is  the  returning  officer.  The 
prefent  members  are — Henry  Willoughby,  efq.  and  fir 
William  Clinton. 

Newark  has  a  weekly  market  on  Wednefday,  which  is 
well  fupplied;  and  fix  fairs  in  a  year,  viz.  Careing-fair, 
the  Friday  before  Careing  Sunday,  which  is  the  Sunday 
fortnight  before  Eafter;  May-fair,  the  14th  of  May  ; 
Whitlun-Tuefday ;  Lammas- fair,  the  2d  of  Auguft  ;  All 
Saints,  the  ift  of  November;  and  St.  Andrew^s  fair,  the 
Monday  before  the  nth  of  December.  In  the  market¬ 
place,  which  is  a  large  fquare,  and  faid  to  have  been 
formerly  much  more  extenfive  than  at  prefent,  Hands  the 
town-hall,  an  elegant  ftone  building,  ere&ed  in  1805,  at 
an  expenfe  of  17,000k  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  tefta- 
mentary  eftates  left  for  the  advantage  of  the  town.  It 
confifts  of  three  ftories,  containing  the  courts  and  requifite 
offices  and  apartments  belonging  to  the  corporation,  and 
a  large  room  appropriated  to  concerts  and  aflemblies. 
The  worklioufe  of  this  town  is  one  of  the  moft  commo¬ 
dious  and  beft  regulated  in  the  kingdom  3  but  its  prifon 
■was,  till  very  lately  at  leaft,  a  difgrace  to  any  civilized 
nation,  and  ftill  requires  confiderable  amelioration.  Here 
is  a  grammar-fchool  of  acknowledged  refpe&ability, 
founded  by  Dr.  Thomas  Magnus  in  1529,  as  an  infcrip- 
tion  over  the  door  imports.  The  church  is  a  truly  fuperb 
and  capacious  edifice  of  the  age  of  Henry  VI.  The  tower 
is  finely  ornamented  with  arch-work  and  fculpture,  and 
fupported  a  lofty  fpire,  adorned  with  ftatues  of  the 
twelve  apoftles  in  niches  :  but  the  fpire  was  lowered  about 
ten  fget  in  July  1818  ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  edifice,  which 
was  confidered  to  be  unrivalled  by  any  in  the  counties  of 
Lincoln  and  Northampton,  fo  famous  for  their  fpires, 
entirely  deftroyed.  (See  Gent.  Mag.  for  Sept.  1818.)  In 
the  windows  appear  fome  paintings  on  glafs,  reprefenting 
the  various  events  of  our  Saviour’s  life,  together  with  a 
number  of  armorial  bearings. 

Clofe  to  the  river  Hand  the  ruins  of  the  caftle,  which, 
notwithftanding  the  demolition  it  lia?  undergone,  ftill 
prefent  an  auguft  and  impofing  afpedl.  The  north  front 
is  the  moft  perfeft,  having  a  mafiive  fqbare  tower  at  the 
north-eaft  angle,  and  another  in  the  centre  of  the  eleva¬ 
tion.  Between  thefe,  in  the  principal  ftory,  and  among 
fome  large  magnificent  windows,  is  an  immenfe  projedl- 
ing-window,  exhibiting  a  perfeft  fpecimen  of  thofe  an¬ 
ciently  called  “  bays  or  bowers.”  Under  the  great  hall, 
which  feems  to  have  been  of  later  ere&ion  than  the  reft  of 
the  building,  is  a  moft  curious  arched  vault,  or  crypt, 
fupported  by  a  row  of  pillars  in  the  centre,  and  having 
loop-holes  and  embrafures  towards  the  river.  At  the 
end  of  this  vault  is  a  fubterraneous  paflage,  faid  to  have 
gone  a  great  way  underground,  but  it  has  never  been  ex¬ 
plored.  The  bridge  thrown  over  the  Trent  here  is  con- 
ftrufted  of  brick,  faced  with  ftone,  and  was  the  gift  of 
the  earl  of  Northumberland. 

The  religious  foundations  in  this  town,  during  the 
times  of  popery,  were  a  houle  of  Auftin  Friars,  and  an¬ 
other  of  Obfervant  Friars;  befides  an  hofpital  dedicated 
to  St.  Leonard,  built  by  bifhop  Alexander  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henr^.  and  one  belonging  to  the 
Knights  Templars,  founded  previous  to  the  year  1185. 
Near  Northgate  was  a  great  houfe,  called  the  Spittle, 
3  which 
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which  was  burnt  clown  in  the  civil  wars,  and  fuppofed 
by  fome  authors,  but  without  fufficient  evidence,  to  have 
been  the  holpital  of  St.  Leonard.  In  the  church-yard 
flood  an  edifice  called  the  chauntry  free-fchool,  and  a 
fong-fchool,  for  an  organift  and  fix  chorifters.  There 
was  likewifie  in  Newark  a  fecond  church,  but  this  was  de- 
molilhed  during  one  of  the  three  laft  lieges  in  the  feven- 
teenth  century. 

The  trade  and  manufactures  of  Newark  are  tolerably 
extenfive.  In  Northgate  is  a  very  large  brewery,  which 
was  accuftomed  to  carry  on  a  vaft  commerce  with  the 
north  of  Europe,  before  the  development  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  fyftem.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  has  been 
lately  introduced,  and  affords  employment  to  a  confider- 
able  number  of  the  poor.  The  counties  of  Nottingham, 
Lincoln,  Derby,  Stafford,  C heller,  Warwick,  and  part  of 
York,  are  chiefly  fupplied  with  malt  made  in  this  town 
and  its  vicinity.  Two  large  eltablifhments  for  the  weaving 
and  bleaching  of  coarfe  linen  are  in  a  thriving  condition, 
as  is  likewile  an  infant  manufactory  of  fail-cloth  and 
facking.  Corn  and  coals  form  important  articles  of  traffic 
in  Newark. 

According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1801,  this 
town  contained  only  1390  houfes,  and  a  population  of 
6730  perlons.  By  the  late  returns  (1811),  however,  it 
appears  that  a  very  material  increafe  has  taken  place; 
the  houfes  being  there  Hated  to  amount  to  1504.,  and  the 
inhabitants  to  7236  in  number.  The  parifli  of  Newark 
comprifes  about  800  acres. 

The  vicinity  of  this  town  has  been  much  cut  up  by 
military  works  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  many  traces 
of  which  remain. — Beacon-hill,  where  are  feveral  exten¬ 
five  quarries  of  gypfum,  was  the  fcene  of  aCtion  between 
the  royal  army  under  prince  Rupert,  and  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  troops,  commanded  by  fir  John  Meldrum,  who  had 
laid  liege  to  the  caftle  in  1643.  In  this  engagement  the 
royalifts  were  completely  fuccefsful,  though  much  inferior 
in  number  to  the  republicans.  The  foffe-road  pafles  clofe 
to  this  hill. — At  Coddington,  on  the  Sleaford  road,  Hands 
ahandfome  fe'at  of  S.  C.  Colclough,  efq.  and  direftly  north 
from  hence  is  the  Bruff  or  Brough,  pointed  out  by  Stuke- 
ley  as  the  undoubted  Crocolana  of  the  Romans. — Bal- 
derton,  two  miles  from  Newark,  is  remarkable  for  a 
curious  Saxon  porch  to  its  church,  wrought  with  zig-zag- 
mouldings  and  ozes’  heads. — Elvefton,  orElfton,  fituated 
about  four  miles  fouth  from  the  town,  has  acquired  juft 
celebrity  as  the  birth-place  of  the  late  Dr.  Darwin,  whole 
fcientific  and  literary  labours,  and  aftive  benevolence, 
feffeft  luftre  on  the  human  character. — Between  this  vil¬ 
lage  and  that  of  Stoke,  or,  as  fome  antiquaries  aflert,  of 
Thorpe,  Henry  VII.  engaged  and  defeated  the  army  of 
the  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  had  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the 
impoftor  Lambeth  Simnel.  This  action  was  fought  in 
tire  month  of  June,  in  the  year  1487,  but  much  difference 
of  opinion  prevails  with  refpeft  to  the  exaft  day  :  Hall 
calls  it  the  6th,  Stowe  the  16th,  and  Holinlhed  the  20th. 
Tradition  affirms  that  Henry  fixed  his  head-quarters, 
before  the  battle,  in  Elfton  fields,  clofe  to  the  village. 

North  Mulkham  is  a  large  village,  diftant  four  miles 
north  from  Newark.  Jofeph  Pocklington,  efq.  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Pocklington’s  Illand,  on  the  lake  of  Kef- 
vvick,  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  poflefles  a  very  large  eftate 
here,  on  which  he  has  lately  built  a  moft  magnificent  and 
commodious  houfe.  A  confiderable  manfion,  called  Mulk¬ 
ham  Grainge,  is  poffeffed  by  William  Dickinfon  Raflall, 
efq.  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Southwell. 

South  Mulkham  is  about  three  miles  diftant.  A  navi¬ 
gation  paffes  by  the  town,  which  joins  the  river  Trent  in 
this  parifn,  and  alfo  joins  the  Trent  two  miles  above  the 
town,  in  the  parifn  of  Averham.  This  navigation  be¬ 
longs  to  one  company  of  proprietors,  from  Gainlborough 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln  to  Cavendilh-bridge  in  the 
counties  of  Derby  and  Leicefter;  and  the  whole  length  is 
feventy-two  miles.  All  kinds  of  goods,  See.  are  navi¬ 
gated  the  whole  length  at  nine-pence  a- ton  ;  coals,  plafter, 
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and  lime,  only  half  tonnage.  All  goods,  &c.  landed  in 
the  town  of  Newark,  pay  one  penny  per  ton,  and  all 
goods  loaded,  one  halfpenny  per  ton,  towards  keeping  in 
repair  the  above-mentioned  four  miles,  extending  out  of 
the  river  Trent  by  this  town.  From  Cavendilh-bridge 
to  Gainlborough  there  is  about  ninety-two  feet  fall, 
which  is  at  an  average  about  fifteen  inches  in  a  mile. 
Various  are  the  dimenfions  of  the  boats  navigated  on  this 
river,  both  in  length  and  breadth,  carrying,  at  a  draft  of 
twenty-fix  inches,  from  thirty  to  forty  tons.  Several 
canals  branch  out  of  the  laid  river  Trent:  one  near  Not¬ 
tingham  Trent-bridge  to  Grantham;  another  from  the 
laid  Trent-bridge  to  the  town  of  Nottingham ;  alfo  one 
extending  up  the  river  Erewalh,  which  fupplies  this  part 
with  coals  ;  another  leading  up  to  Crumford  in  Dftby- 
Ihire;  another  up  the  river  Soar,  leading  to  Loughborough 
and  Leicefter;  another  called  the  Grand  Trunk,  through 
which  goods  are  carried  from  hence  to  Manchefter ;  and 
another  to  Derby. 

The  village  of  Kilham,  where  John  Sutton,  efq.  a  con¬ 
fiderable  proprietor  in  this  county,  has  a  feat,  is  only  two 
miles  diftant  from  Newark.  Dickeiifon' s  Ilijl.  of  Neivarh, 
1806.  Oldfield's  Representative  Hiji.  1816.  Wilkes's  Briti/h 
Directory.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xii. 

NEW' ARK,  a  town  of  the  Hate  of  Delaware ;  ten. 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Wilmington. 

NEW'ARK,  a  townlhip  of  America,  in  Effex  county, 
Vermont. 

NEW'ARK,  a  town  lately  laid  out  by  the  Britifh  in 
Upper  Canada,  on  the  river  which  connefts  lakes  Erie 
anil  Ontario,  direftly  oppofite  to  Niagara  town  and  fort. 
The  town  is  handfome,  about  a  mile  fquare,  with  its  ftreets 
at  right  angles,  and  contains  about  150  houfes. — Alfo  a 
townlhip,  comprehending  the  above  town,  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  Upper  Canada,  and  lying  on  the  weft  fide  of 
Niagara  river,  oppofite  to  the  fort. 

NEW'ARK,  a  town  of  New  Jerfey.  This  town  con¬ 
tains  three  churches,  a  town-houfe,  and  a  gaol.  It  is 
fituated  on  the  Paflaic,  and  gives  name  to  a  bay  :  fixty- 
five  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Philadelphia.  Lat.  40.  18. 
N.  Ion.  74.  la. 

NEWARK  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of  America,  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Paffaic  and  Hackinfack,  between  ths 
main  land  and  a  peninfula  of  New  Jerfey,  which  extends 
from  Paulus  Hook  to  near  Staten  Illand.  It  divides  into 
two  branches  :  one  running  to  the  eaft,  between  the  con¬ 
tinent  and  north  coaft  of  Staten  Illand,  joins  the  Hudfon; 
the  other  runs  foutherly  between  the  continent  and  welt 
coaft  of  Staten  Illand. 

NEW'BATTLE,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Edinburgh,  where  is  an  abbey,  formerly  belonging  to 
Ciftercian  monks,  now  the  feat  of  the  marquis  of  Lothian  : 
one  mile  fouth  of  Dalkeith. 

NEW'BERN,  a  town  of  United  America,  in  the  Hate 
of  North-Carolina,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Neufe.  In 
1791,  a  third  of  the  town  was  deftroyed  by  fire.  Lat.  35. 
17.  N.  Ion.  77.  20.  W. 

NEW'BERN,  a  diftrift  of  North-Carolina,  fo  called 
from  the  town  ;  it  includes  the  counties  of  Beaufort, 
Carteret,  Craven,  Glafgow,  Hyde,  Jones,  Johnfton,  Lenoir, 
Pitt,  and  Wayne;  with  60,433  inhabitants,  including 
20,134  Haves. 

NEW'BIGGIN,  a  filhing  town  in  the  county  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  with  a  fine  bay  for  Ihipping,  fecure  from 
ftorms,  and  capable  of  receiving  veffels  of  fixty  tons 
burthen.  The  town  is  fmall,  chiefly  inhabited  by  filher- 
men.  The  church  Hands  on  the  north  fide  of  the  haven, 
on  a  point  of  land  that  projefts  a  confiderable  way  into 
the  fea,  and  it  is  faid  there  are  the  remains  of  a  pier  there. 
The  church  has  been  much  larger  than  it  is  at  prefen  t, 
and1  its  fpire  is  a  landmark  for  the  Ihipping  on  the  coaft. 
It  is  eight  miles  eaft  Morpeth,  and  295  north  of  London. 
Lat.  55,  14.  N. 

NEW'BIGGIN,  a  village  in  Northumberland,  near 
Norham-Caftle  5  another  near  Newcaftle ;  another  fouth 
<yR  of 
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of  Hexham  ;  another  fouth-weft  of  Rothbury.-— A  village 
in  Cumberland,  fouth-eaft  of  Carlifle. — A  village  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  near  the  fore  ft  S  of  Teafdale  and  Lune  ; 
another  weft  of  Lanchefter;  another  fouth-weft  of  Bifliop’s 
Auckland. — Avillage  in  Lancafliire,  near  the  Kendal  fands 
and Foulney-ifle. — A  village  in  the  north  ridingof  York- 
fhire,  north- weft  of  Rumbald  Kirk;  another  fouth-weft  of 
Whitby;  another  near  Burrovvby;  another  in  Bifttopfdale, 
weft  of  Midlam. — A  village  in  the  weft  riding,  near  Leeds  ; 
another  on  the  river  Are,  fouth  of  Skipton  in  Craven. — 
A  village  in  Weftmoreland,  north  of  Appleby;  a  parifti 
eight  miles  in  circuit.  Nearit,  upon  the  rocks,  Mr.  Cam¬ 
den  fays,  were  found  characters  and  ancient  infcriptions, 
now  no  more. 

NEWBLISS',  a  poft-town  of  the  county  of  Monaghan, 
Ireland  :  fifty-five  miles  north-weft  by  north  front  Dublin. 

NEW'BOLD,  a  village  in  Chelhire,  near  Aftbury. — 
A  village  in  Derbyfttire,  near  Cliefterfield. — A  village  in 
Leicefterfltire,  north-eaft  of  Afttby-de-la-Zouch.  —  A 
village  in  Stafford  ill  ire,  near  Burton  upon  Trent. — A 
village  in  Worcefterihire,  near  Alderminfter. 

NEW'BOLD,  (North  and  South),  villages  in  the  eaft 
ridingof  Yorkihire,  near  North  and  South  Cove. 

NEW'BOLD  UPON  A'VON,  a  village  in  Warwickihire, 
near  Rugby. 

NEW'BOLD  CO'MIN,  a  village  in  Warwickihire,  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  Leame,  in  the  pariili  of  Leamington 
Priors. 

NEW'BOLD  PA'CIS,  a  village  in  Warwickihire,  one 
mile  from  Morton  Merial. 

NEW'BOLD  REV'EL,  a  village  in  Warwickihire, 
between  Brinklow  and  Monks  Kirby. 

NEV/'BOLD  VER'DEN,  a  village  in  Leicefterihire, 
eaft  of  Bofw.orth. 

NEW'BOROUGH,  or  Go'ret,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Wexford.  Before  the  union  it  fent  two 
members  to  the  Iriih  parliament.  In  1798,  this  town  was 
fet  on  fire  and  partly  deftroyed  :  twenty-one  miles  north 
of  Wexford,  and  thirty-nine  fouth  of  Dublin. 

NEW'BOROUGH,  or  Newburgh,  a  borough,  mar¬ 
ket-town,  and  pariili,  in  the  hundred  of  Menai,  and 
county  of  Anglefey,  North  Wales,  is  fituated  on  the 
river  Braint,  or  Breint,  about  three  miles  from  the  ihore 
of  Caernarvon -bay.  The  Britifti  name  of  this  place  is 
lihcs  IJi.r,  or  Vair.  Edward  I.  conftituted  it  a  corpora¬ 
tion  by.  charter,  and  annexed  it  to  the  royalties  of  the 
prince  of  Wales;  and  this  deed  afterwards  received  tile 
lanClion  of  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  In 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  fir.ft  year  of  Edward  VI. 
Newbbrough  fent  members  to  parliament ;  but  the  latter 
monarch  was  pleafed  to  transfer  the  eleCtrvefranchife  from 
hence  to  Beaumaris,  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  fovereignty. 
The  government  of  the  town  is  now  veiled  in  a  mayor, 
two  bailiffs,  a  recorder,  and  other  afHftant  officers,  who 
continue  to  hold  regular  courts.  The  revenue  of  the 
corporation  is  chiefly  derived  from  about  four  hundred 
acres  of  excellent  land,  (fituated  in  the  vicinity,)  which 
the  magiftrates  have  it  in  contemplation  to  enclofe.  This 
was  an  ancient  manor  of  the  Britifti  princes,  who  had  a 
Ih/s,  or  palace,  here;  and  here  was  alio  the  feat  of  juftice 
lor  the  whole  comot  of  Menai,  and  which  continued  Co 
long  after  Wales  became  fubjeCt  to  England.  The  chief 
manufacture  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  is  that  of  mats, 
netting,  and  cordage,  made  of  fea  reed-grafs.  A  few 
perfons  are  likewife  engaged  in  filhing,  and  a  confidera- 
ble  number  in  the  labours  of  agriculture.  It  lias  a  weekly 
market  on  Tuefday  ;  and  fairs,  June  22,  Aug.  10  and  21, 
Sept.  25,  and  Nov.  11.  According  to  the  parliamentary 
returns  of  1811,  it  contains  183  houfes,  and  a  population 
of  750  perfons.  The  amount  of  acres  in  the  pariili  is  elti- 
mated  at  1000. 

Adjoining  to  the  town,  and  near  the  ruins  of  a  building 
which  has  been  generally  regarded  as  the  domeftic  chapel 
of  the  ancient  palace,  may  be  feen  a  large  upright  ftone, 
infcribed  Filins  Ulrici  erexit  kune  lapidem and  fuppoled 
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to  commemorate  fome  Daniili  chieftain  who  had  fallen  in 
battle  here,  as  it  is  well  afeertained  that  the  Danes  made 
frequent  defeents  on  this  coaft. — At  Llanddwyn,  a  fmall 
narrow  peninfula,  projecting  into  the  bay  of  Caernarvon, 
flood  an  oratory  of  St.  Dwynwen,  the  Britifti  Venus,  or 
tutelary  faint  of  lovers,  who  flouriffied  in  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  after-times  a  BenediCtine  abbey  was  ereCted 
upon  the  fame  fpot,  and  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
richeft  in  the  county.  In  the  time  of  Owen  Glyndwr  its 
wealth  gave  rife  to  a  very  ferious  depredatory  quarrel  * 
and,  in  the  visitation  made  by  the  order  of  Henry  VIII.  it 
is  mentioned  amongff  the  raoft  valuable  prebends  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  fee  of  Bangor. 

Five  miles  north-eaft  lies  the  village  of  Llanedwen, 
which  fee,  vol.  xii. 

NEW'BURGH,  a  royal  borough,  market-town,  and 
parifti,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  Scotland,  is  fituated  on  the 
fouth  bank  of  the  river  Tay.  This  place  w'as  very  early 
conftituted  a  borough  of  regality,  by  one  of  the  abbots 
of  Lindores,  under  whofe  charter  it  was  governed  till  the 
lecularization  of  the  abbey  by  James  VI.  Charles  I, 
granted  the  charter  by  which  it  now  enjoys  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  immunities  of  any  royal  burgh  in  North  Britain, 
except  the  right  of  voting  for  a  reprefentative  in  the  na¬ 
tional  councils,  and  of  fending  a  delegate  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  boroughs.  A  court  is  held  weekly,  with  the  ufuai 
marks  of  dignity  ;  and  it  retains  a  clerk  for  recording  its 
public  proceedings.  The  town  of  Newburgh  forms  one 
principal  ftreet  of  confiderable  length,  having  fmall 
Suburbs  at  each  end,  and  a  lane  leading  towards  theffiore 
from  its  centre.  Moft  of  the  houfes  on  each  fide  of  the 
lane,  and  in  the  fuburbs,  are  of  late  ereCtion  ;  as  well  as 
a  great  proportion  of  thole  in  the  main  ftreet.  Hence, 
and  in  conlequence  of  alterations  in  fuch  as  have  not  been 
entirely  rebuilt,  Newburgh  is  capable  of  containing  dou¬ 
ble  the  amount  of  inhabitants  it  could  have  done  formerly, 
though  it  probably  does  not  occupy  a  rood  more  ground 
now  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  lalt  century.  At  that 
time  the  generality  of  the  houfes  were  low  built,  and 
covered  with  a  thatch  of  llraw  or  of  reeds  ;*but  for  many 
years  a  better  ftyle  of  architecture  has  prevailed,  and  at 
prefent  the  town  has  pretentions  to  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  neatnefs.  The  chief  ftreet  is  excellently  paved, 
and  kept  in  repair  by  means  of  an  afleffment  from  pro¬ 
prietors  within  the  burgh.  The  principal  employment 
of  the  inhabitants  is  that  of  weaving  cloth.  Accuftomed; 
in  early  life  to  handle  the  oar  and  the  plough,  as  well  as, 
the  ftiuttle,  they  frequently  betake  themfelves  either  to 
the  fea,  or  to  agriculture,  whenever  the  price  of  the  kinds 
of  cloth  they  are  in  the  practice  of  manufacturing  fuffers 
any  material  depreciation  in  the  market.  Moft  of  the 
perfons  employed  in  this  trade  weave  their  own  yarn,  and 
carry  their  own  webs  to  market ;  that  is  to  fay,  difpofe  of 
them  to  a  few  individuals  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
by  whom  they  are  re-l’old  to  the  merchants  of  Dundee, 
Cupar,  and  Glafgow. 

Clofe  to  the  burgh,  but  independant  of  the  jurifdiftion, 
of  the  magiftrates,  is  the  harbour  of  Newburgh,  confilt- 
ingof  three  contiguous  piers,  projecting  into  the  louth- 
deep  of  the  Tay,  and  of  feveral  dwelling-houfes,  ftore- 
houfes,  and  other  conveniences  for  commerce.  Thefe 
piers  form  very  lafe  ftations  for  the  veffels  employed  in 
the  trade  on  the  river ;  and,  though  none  of  any  burden 
can  properly  be  faid  to  belong  to  Newburgh,  and  few  are. 
freighted  to  it  except  with  coals  or  lime,  they  are  feidom 
devoid  of  {hipping,  as  the  generality  of  veffels  lor  Pettit, 
rauft  wait  the  flow  of  the  tide  here;  and  not  a  few  of 
them  unload  a  part  of  their  cargoes,  before  they  can- 
venture  up  further,  even  with  the  tide.  Hence  arifcs 
a  good  deal  of  activity  at  Newburgh;  and  conilderabla 
quantities  of  grain  are  annually  exported  for  Edinburgh, 
and  London. 

The  parifti  of  Newburgh  is  comparatively  of  inconsi¬ 
derable  extent,  and  only  deferring  of  notice  on  account 
of  fome  veltiges  of  antiquity  which  it  contains.  Of  thele* 
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the  ruins  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  Lindores  ar6  the  moft 
noted.  They  are  fituated  at  the  north-eaft  extremity  of 
the  parifli,  on  a  gentle  eminence,  rifing  from  the  edge  of 
the  river  Tay.  This  monaftery  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  . 
century,  and  filled  with  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Bene- 
didt.  The  extent  of  ground  occupied  by  the  buildings 
of  the  abbey  in  former  times  cannot  now  be  ascertained, 
as  many  of  them  have  been  completely  razed  to  the  very 
foundations.  It  was  no  dottbt,  however,  one  of  the  molt 
fuperb  and  magnificent  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  Forth. 
The  luxury  and  Wealth  of  its  eccleliaflics  are  ftrongly 
marked  by  the  pains  they  have  evidently  taken,  in  the 
economy  of  their  garden,  to  Secure  all  the  delicacies  of 
the  table.  Near  the  abbey  hands  the  ancient  manlion  of 
Undores,  once  a  baronial  refidence  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Lefley.  The  other  monuments  of  ancient  art,  in  this 
vicinity,  aretwocrofies,one  called  the  Crofs  of  Mugdrum, 
and  the  other  Macduff’s  Crofs.  The  former  hands  only 
four  yards  from  the  fhore,  and,  though  much  mutilated,  hill 
difplays  remains  of  the  figures  of  horfes,  but  there  is  no 
appearance  of  any  infcription.  The  latter,  which  is 
placed  on  an  opening  on  the  Ochil-hills,  and  which,  at 
prefent,  exhibits  one  large  quadrilateral  block  of  free- 
ltone,  rudely  indented  in  Several  places,  is  traditionally 
faid  to  have  pointed  out  the  limits  of  the  jurifdiftion  of 
the  powerful  Thane  of  Fife.  Concerning  Mugdrum 
Crofs,  even  tradition  is  Silent.  According  to  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  reports  of  1811,  the  whole  parifli  contains  283 
lioufes,  and  a  population  of  1951  perlbns.  It  is  fix  miles 
north  of  Falkland,  and  eight  fouth-eah  of  Perth. 

NE.W'BURGH,  a  village  in  Lancafliire,  to  the  weh  of 
Wigan,  with  a  fair  on  the  21II  of  June. — A  village  in 
Northumberland,  near  Hexham.— A  village  in  the  eah 
riding  of  Yorkfhire,  near  Bridlington. — A  village  in  the 
north  riding,  near  Rhidal-vale,  ten  miles  from  York:  here 
was  formerly  an  abbey. 

NEW'BURGH,  a  poll-town  of  North  America,  in 
Orange  county.  New  York,  containing  3258  inhabitants, 
and  confilting  of  between  fifty  and  lixty  houfes,  and  a 
Prefbyterian  church,  Situated  on  a  gentle  afcent  from' the 
river.  The  country  to  the  north  is  well  cultivated,  and 
affords  a  rich  profpedt.  Veifels  of  considerable  burden  may 
load  and  unload  at  the  wharfs,  and  many  veifels  are  an¬ 
nually.  built ;  fo  that  the  place  is  encouraging  to  induftry, 
and  thriving. 

NEW'BURN,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Fife:  eight  miles  South- South- weft  of  St.  Andrew’s. 

NEW'BURN,  a  village  in  Northumberland,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  miners,  but  was  a  place  of  confequence  be¬ 
fore  the  Conquelt.  Here  Charles  the  Firft’s  army  was 
routed,  Aug.  28,  1640.  It  is  fix  miles  w’eH  of  Newcaltle, 
and  17a  north  of  London. 

NEW'BURY,  a  large  market-town  in  Berkfliire,  is 
fituated  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ken- 
net,  Seventeen  miles  from  Reading,  and  fifty-fix  from 
London.  Though  its  name  implies  a  modern  borough,  it 
was  a  town  of  confiderable  importance  at  the  time  of  the' 
Norman  Survey,  and  then  known  by  the  name  oi  Uluritoue, 
probably  a  corruption  of  Ulwardetone,  from  Ulward,  who 
pofieifed  it  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confelfor.  New¬ 
bury  was  originally  the  name  of  a  caltle  which  was  built 
by  one  of  the  earls  of  Perch,  and  this  appellation  might 
be  transferred  to  the  town  inftead  of  its  Saxon  name: 
The  town  was  incorporated  in  1586  by  queen  Elizabeth  ; 
and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  high-lteward,  recorder,  fix 
aldermen,  and  twenty-four  capital  burgelfes.  It  Sent  two 
members  to  parliament  in  the  30th  year  of  Edward  I.  (it 
fends  none  at  prefent;)  and  in  the  nth  of  Edward  III. 
was  alfo  represented  by  three  perfons  in  a  great  council, 
held  on  account  of  trade  at  Weftminlter. 

Extenfive  manufactories  of  woollen  cloth  were  efta- 
blilhed  in  this  town,  and  furniflied  the  inhabitants  with 
employment  for  Several  centuries  5  but  the  clothing- 
bufinefs  has  been  removed  into  the  more  weftern  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  town  has  fuf- 
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fered  by  the  removal ;  but  on  the  contrary,  from  the  in¬ 
flux  of  trade  confequent  on  the  ready  communication  it 
now  has  by  canals  with  London  and  Briftol,  its  opulence 
as  well  as  its  population  has  been  on  the  increafe.  In  the 
year  1555,  when  the  clothing  bufinefs  was  at  its  greatell 
height,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  1600.  The  return, 
to  parliament  in  the  year  1801  Hates  the  houfes  to  be  965, 
the  number  of  perfons  4275  ;  and,  by  the  late  Survey  in 
1811,  the  houfes  are  returned  as  1028,  the  inhabitants  as 
4898  :  thefe  returns  do  not  include  the  tything  of  Speen- 
hamland,  which  is  apparently  part  of  the  town,  but  is  in 
the  parifli  of  Speen,  and  contains  about  150  houfes  and 
upwards  of  700  inhabitants. 

The  town  confifts  chiefly  of  three  principal  flreets, 
which  are  Spacious  and  well  built.  The  old  market-houfe 
is  an  ancient  timber  building,  over  which  is  the  gaol  and 
a  town-hall:  the  new  market-houfe  is  a  brick  edifice  of 
modern  date  ;  above  it  is  an  alfembly-room,  fometimes 
called  theNew  Town-hall,  where  the  corporation  traniadfc 
their  private  bufinefs,  the  public  meetings  being  held  at 
the  Old  Hall.  In  the  year  1762  the  corporation  of  New¬ 
bury  purchafed,  and  put  up  in  their  New  Town-hall,  the 
fine  hiftorical  picture  of  the  Surrender  of  Calais  to  King. 
Edward  III.  painted  by  Mr.  Pine;  for  which  he  obtained 
the  firit  premium  of  a  hundred  guineas  from  the  Society 
for  encouraging  of  Arts,  &c.  in  London.  The  market, 
which  is  held  on  Thurfdays  by  preferiptive  right,  is  a  great 
mart  for  corn,  and  is  under  excellent  regulations.  Four 
fairs  are  kept  annually,  and  a  ilatute  for  hiring  Servants. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Kennet,  in  the  vicinity  of  New¬ 
bury,  are  Several  mills,  which  Supply  the  cities  of  London 
and  Briftol  with  great  quantities  of  flour.  The  parifli- 
church  of  Newbury  is  a  plain  llone  HruClure,  built  in  the. 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  principally  at  the  charge  of  John- 
Winchcombe,  a  wealthy  clothier  of  this  town,  of  which 
he  was  a  native.  Hediedin  the  year  1519,  and  lies  buried, 
in  the  church,  by  the  name  of  John  Smallwode,  alias 
Winchcombe.  A  brafs  plate,  with  his  effigy,  wCs  for¬ 
merly  placed  over  his  tomb,  but  it  is  now  fixed  againft- 
the  ealt  wall  of  the  north  aide.  The  hiltory  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  perfon,  who  was  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Jack  of  N&wbur.y,  is  rather  of  a  marvellous  cafl  :  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  carried  oh  the  clothing-bufinefs  to  a  great 
extent;  having  an  hundred  looms  in  conftant  ufe,  in  his- 
own  houfe,  for  the  weaving  of  broad  cloth  only.  He  is 
recorded  to  have  afiified  the  king  with  an  hundred  of  his 
men,  all  armed  and  clothed  at  his  own  expenfe,  in  the. 
expedition  againll  Scotland,  which  was  terminated  by 
the  battle  of  Flodden  Field.  The  building  called  his- 
manufactory,  is  now  divided  into -tenements,  refpedtiveiy 
occupied  as  a  bookfeller’s,  a  hair  drefler’s,  and  an  inn  ; 
the  latter  bearing  the  lign  of  Jack  of  Newbury.  The 
charitable  endowments  in  this  town  are  numerous  ;  not- 
lels  than  lixty  alms-houles  being  eftablifned  on  dilferent 
foundations.  One  of  thefe,  called  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hofpital,  is  faid  to. have  been  founded  by  king  John,  who 
granted  a  fair  for  its  fupport.  It  was  formerly  under  the 
government  of  a  mailer,  .warden,  or  prior;  but  is  now, 
by  charter  of  queen  Elizabeth,  veiled  in  the  corporation. 
The  original  endowunent  has  been  increafed  by  various 
benefadtions.  In  the  year  1624,  Mr.  John  Kendrick  of 
Reading  bequeathed  4000I.  to  provide  a  workhoule  and- 
employment  for  the  poor  of  Newbury.  Great  part  of 
this  gift  appears  to  have  been  loll :  with  a  portion  of  it 
the  wharf  and  other  premiles  were  purchafed  ;  and  the. 
remainder  is  lent,  without  intereft,  in  fums.  of  fifty  pounds* 
to  weavers,  for  three  years. 

In  the  dreadful  contefl  between  Charles  I.  and  his  par¬ 
liament,  Newbury  became  remarkable  for  being  the  Icene 
of  action  in  two  fucceeding  years.  The  firit  battle  was 
fought  September  18,  1643,011  a  common  called  the  Wadi; 
the  other  in  the  fieldsbetweenNewbury,  Speen,  and  Shaw* 
October  217, 1644.  Thofe  who  were  killed  in  the  firit  en¬ 
gagement  were  depofited  beneath  two  tumuli  near tha 
field  of  battle  j  whilft.  thofe  who  fell  in  the  fecond  conteft 
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were  interred  in  a  large  pit  near  Newbury  church.  Many 
veftiges  of  thele  fanguinary  conflicts  have,  at  different 
times,  been  found  in  the  furrounding  country. 

About  a  mile  north-well  from  Newbury  is  the  fmall 
village  and  parifli  of  Speen,  a  place  of  conliderable  anti¬ 
quity,  deriving  its  name  from  the  Roman  Spina,  which 
is  fuppoled  to  have  been  fituated  in  this  vicinity.  Speen 
had  formerly  a  market  on  Mondays,  which  was  granted, 
in  the  year  1218,  by  William  Marfhall,  earl  of  Pembroke. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  Speen,  on  the  north,  but  in 
the  parifh  of  Shaw,  is  Donnington  Grove,  late  the  feat 
of  William  Brummell,  efq.  The  houfe,  which  is  plea- 
fantly  fituated  under  a  ridge  of  woody  hills,  was  built 
by  the  late  James  Petit  Andrews,  efq.  author  of  The 
Hiftory  of  Great  Britain  connefted  with  the  Chrono¬ 
logy  of  Europe  ;  and  was  for  fome  time  his  refidence. 

On  an  eminence  north-eatlof  the  Grove  are  the  remains 
of  Donnington  Caftle,  which  was  formerly  a  place  of 
great  importance  ;  and,  by  commanding  the  weftern  road, 
gave  to  its  polfeifors  a  conliderable  degree  of  authority. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  fir  Richard  Ahberbury  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  About  the  year  1397,  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  the  father  of  Englilh  poetry,  became  poffefled  of 
this  caftle,  and  fpent  the  clofe  of  his  life  in  retirement 
here.  From  the  Chaucers,  the  caftle  defcended,  by  mar¬ 
riage,  to  the  dukes  of  Suffolk.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
it  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Packers,  whofe  heirefs 
married  Dr.  Hartley,  the  anceftor  of  Mr.  Hartley  the  pre- 
fent  poffeffor.  During  the  civil  wars,  this  caftle  was  a 
poll  of  great  confequence ;  being  fortified  as  a  garrifon 
for  the  king,  and  entrufted  to  the  command  of  colonel 
Boys,  who  bravely  defended  it  during  a  long  fiege.  Cam¬ 
den,  in  whofe  time  the  caftle  was  entire,  delcribes  it  as 
“  a  fmall  but  very  neat  place,  feated  on  the  brow  of  a 
woody  hill,  having  a  fine  profpefl,  and  lighted  by  windows 
on  every  fide.”  The  walls  nearly  fronted  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  compafs,  the  entrance  being  at  the  ealt  end. 
It  was  defended  by  four  round  towers  placed  on  thearrgles. 
The  length  of  the  eaft  end,  including  the  towers,  was 
85  feet;  the  extent  from  eaft  to  weft,  120  feet.  All  this 
part  is  deftroyed  :  the  remains  confift  of  the  ftone  gate- 
lioufe,  with  its  two  towers,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the  eaft 
wall.  The  gateway  is  in  good  prefervation,  and  the  place 
for  the  portcullis  is  ftill  vifible. 

To  the  eaft  of  Donnington-caftle,  about  a  mile  diftant, 
Hands  Shaw'-houfe,  a  large  edifice,  built  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  by  Mr.  Doleman,  an  eminent  clothier, 
in  whofe  family  the  eftate  continued  till  about  the  year 
1727,  when  it  was  purchafed  by  James  duke  of  Chandos, 
who  fold  it,  in  1746,  to  Jofeph  Andrews,  efq.  grandfather 
to  lir  Jofeph  Andrews,  bart.  who  now'  pofleffes  it. 

About  a  mile  weftward  from  Speen  is  Benham-place,  a 
villa  of  lord  Craven’s.  The  houfe,  an  elegant  ftruelure 
of  the  Ionic  order,  was  completed  in  1775  5  it  was  built 
by  Brown,  under  the  direction  of  lady  Craven.  The 
lodges,  at  the  eaftern  and  weftern  extremities  of  the  park, 
were  recently  built  by  the  margravine.  Lyfons's  Magna 
Britannia.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales.  Wilkes's  Bri- 
tijh  Bireffory. 

NEW'BURY,  a  county  of  South-Carolina. 

NEW'BURY,  a  town  of  Pennfylvania :  fifty  miles 
weft-fouth-weft  of  Philadelphia. — Another  150  miles 
north-weft  of  Philadelphia. 

NEW'BURY,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Vermont,  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  Connecticut,  oppofite  Haverhill,  in  New 
Hampfhire  :  130  miles  north-eall  of  Bennington. 

NEW'BURY,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Maffachufetts, 
adjoining  to  Newbury  Port,  but  diftinfit  from  it  as  a  town 
corporate. 

NEW'BURY  POR'T,  a  port  of  entry  and  poll-town  in 
Effex  county,  Maffachufetts,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the 
iouth  fide  of  Merrimack- river,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge, 
(See  Merrimack,)  about  three  miles  fromthe  fea ;  rank¬ 
ing  in  a  commercial  view  next  to  Salem,  and  containing 
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5946  inhabitants :  incorporated  into  a  townlhip,  confifting 
of  640  acres,  in  1764.  The  churches,  which  are  fix  in 
number,  are  ornamented  with  fteeples  :  the  other  public 
buildings  are  the  court-houfe,  gaol,  and  a  bank.  In  this 
town  are  ten  public  fchools  and  three  printing-houfes. 
Many  of  the  dwelling-houfes  are  elegant.  The  harbour 
isfafeand  capacious,  but  difficult  of  accefs.  The  bufinefs 
of  Ihip-building  is  carried  on  here;  and  a  confiderable 
trade  fubfifts  between  this  place  and  the  Weft  Indies,  as 
well  as  the  fouthern  Hates.  Some  veffels  are  employedin 
the  freighting-bufinefs,  and  a  few  in  the  filhery.  In  1790 
there  belonged  to  this  port  fix  (hips,  forty-five  brigantines, 
thirty-nine  fchooners,  and  twenty-eight  iloops,  amount¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  to  11,870  tons.  The  exports  in  the 
year  ending  September  1794,  amounted  to  363,380  dollars. 
A  machine  for  cutting  nails  has  been  invented  in  this 
town,  which  will  manufacture  200,000  in  a  day.  In  this 
town  are  a  Humane  and  Marine  Society.  The  light-houfes 
are  on  Plum-illand,  in  lat.  42.  47.  N.  Ion.  70.  47.  W. 
Newbury  Port  is  forty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Bolton. 

NEWCAS'TLE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Dublin.  Before  the  union  it  fent  two  members  to  par¬ 
liament  :  ten  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Dublin. 

NEWCAS'TLE,  a  poll-town  of  the  county  of  Limeric, 
Ireland,  which  was  originally  founded  by  the  Knights 
Templars,  and  became  a  corporation  ;  but  has  been  iince 
reduced,  and  is  now  a  place  of  little  confequence.  It  is 
1 14  miles  fouth-weft  from  Dublin,  and  twenty  fouth-weft 
from  Limeric.  —  There  are  fome  other  villages  of  this 
name;  as  one  near  the  river  Inny,  in  the  county  of  Long¬ 
ford,  and  one  in  the  county  of  Down,  on  the  Irilh  Sea  ; 
but  there  is  no  occafion  to  enlarge. 

NEWCAS'TLE,  the  moll  northern  county  of  Dela- 
ware-ftate,  about  forty  miles  long  and  twenty  broad, 
containing  25,361  inhabitants,  including  1838  Haves. 
The  chief  towns  are  Wilmington  and  Newcaftle. — Alfo, 
a  poll-town  and  capital  of  the  above  county,  fituated  on 
the  weft  fide  of  Delaware-river :  thirty-three  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  more  than  a  hundred 
houfes,  a  court-houfe,  and  gaol.  This  town  was  fettled 
by  the  Swedes  about  the  year  1627,  and  they  called  it 
Stockholm.  The  Dutch  had  polfeffion  of  it  under  the 
name  of  New  Amfterdam;  and  the  Englilh  gave  it  the 
name  of  Neiccaftle.  It  was  incorporated  in  1672.  Lat. 
39.  38.  N. 

NEWCAS'TLE,  a  town  in  Rockingham-county,  New 
Hampfhire,  called  Great  If  and,  confifting  of  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  houfes,  and  534  inhabitants,  in  1790.  It  is  the 
largeft  of  a  number  of  illands  in  the  mouth  of  Pifcataqua  : 
two  miles  eaft  of  Portfmouth.  It  has  a  meeting-houfe ; 
and  on  the  north-eall  point  of  the  ifland  are  the  light-houfe 
and  fort,  built  in  1795. 

NEWCAS'TLE,  a  town  of  Upper  Canada,  fituated  on 
the  prefqu’ille  de  Quinte,  extending  into  Lake  Ontario, 
from  the  eaftern  part  of  the  townlhip  of  Cramahi. 

NEWCAS'TLE,  a  poll- town  in  Lincoln-county,  Maine, 
betweeh  Damafcotte  and  Skungut  rivers  :  192  miles 
north-eall  of  Bofton.  It  contains  996  inhabitants. 

NEWCAS'TLE,  a  town  of  Maffachufetts,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Maine:  fixty-fix  miles  north-eall  of  Portland, 
and  192  north-eall  of  Bofton. 

NEWCAS'TLE,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Virginia,  on  the 
York  River:  eighteen  miles  north  of  Richmond.  Lat. 
37.  44,  N.  Ion.  77.  22.  W. 

NEWCAS'TLE,  a  poll- town  of  Hanover-county,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aflequin  Creek,  on  the  fouth- 
weft  fide  of  Pamunky-river,  containing  about  thirty-fix 
houfes  :  fifty-four  miles  north-weft  of  Williamlburgh. 

NEWCAS'TLE,  a  townlhip  in  Weft  C heller-county. 
New  York,  incorporated  in  1791. 

NEWCAS'TLE,  a  town  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  iftand 
of  Nevis:  fix  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Charlellown. 

NEWCAS'TLE,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Florida  Stream; 
Lat.  24.  48.  N.  Ion.  81.  40.  W. 
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NEWCASTLE  BA'Y,  a  large  open  bay  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  New  Holland,  in  which 
are  fome  fmall  lowiflands  and  flioals,  fouth  of  York  Cape. 

NEWCASTLE-in-EM'LYN,  a  fmall  market-town  of 
South  Wales,  fituated  partly  in  the  county  of  Caermar- 
then,  and  partly  in  Cardiganfhire.  It  is  pleafantly  fta- 
tioned  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tivy,  which  meanders 
along  the  vale  here  in  a  very  bold  and  Terpentine  courfe, 
and  adds  greatly,  by  its  majeftic  fweeps,  to  the  charms  of 
the  furrounding  fcenery.  The  approach  to  the  town  lies 
through  an  arched  gateway,  about  fourteen  feet  high,  and 
fupported  by  two  oftagon  pillars,  which  contributes  alfo 
to  enhance  the  romantic  and  pidlurefque  view  beyond  it. 
Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  caftle  originally  founded  at  a  very 
remote  period,  and  fubfequently  rebuilt  by  fir  Rhys  ap 
Thomas,  who  made  it  one  of  his  principal  feats.  Some 
coins  and  other  veftiges  of  a  Roman  Ration  are  faid  to 
have  been  difcovered  in  this  vicinity  ;  and  the  country 
around  exhibits  feveral  encampments  of  different  forms 
and  fizes,  fome  of  which  were  doubtlefs  either  conftrudled 
or  altered  by  the  Romans.  The  market-day  in  this  town 
is  Saturday;  (Wilkes’s  Britifh  Directory  fays  Friday ;)  and 
it  is  faid  to  have  fix  fairs  in  the  year,  of  which  Wilkes 
enumerates  only  three,  which  are — June  22,  July  18,  and 
Nov.  22,  for  cattle,  horfes,  and  fheep.  It  is  feventeen 
miles  north  of  Carmarthen,  and  216  weft- north- weft  of 
London. 

NEWCAS'TLE-under-LI'NE,  a  borough  and  mar¬ 
ket-town  in  the  hundred  of  Pyrehill,  and  county  of 
Stafford,  England,  is  fituated  on  a  branch  of  the  river 
Trent;  and  owes  its  name  and  origin  to  a  caftle  built 
here  by  Edmund  earl  of  Lancafter,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  This  edifice  flood  in  the  centre  of  a  confider- 
able  lake,  being  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the  town  ;  but 
fcarcelyany  veftiges  of  it  now  remain.  Leland  fays  the 
whole  was  deftroyed  in  his  time,  with  the  exception  of  one 
tower ;  and  that  it  was  originally  eredled  to  fupply  the 
place  of  the  more  ancient  fortrefs  at  Chefterton-under- 
Line.  Hence  the  appellation  New  Caftle.  This  town  was 
incorporated,  by  royal  charter,  foon  after  its  foundation  ; 
and  queen  Elizabeth  and  Charles  II.  feverally  confirmed 
its  privileges.  It  is  now  governed  by  a  mayor,  two  juf- 
tices,  two  bailiffs,  and  twenty- four  common-councilmen, 
w'ho  have  the  right  of  holding  courts  for  the  recovery  of 
debts  under  forty  pounds.  Ne  wcaftle  fends  two  members 
to  parliament,  and  has  done  fo  fince  the  twenty-feventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

The  right  of  eledlion  in  this  borough  has  been  three 
times  the  fubjedl  of  parliamentary  inveftigation  ;  viz.  in 
1624,  1705,  and  in  1792.  The  firft  determination  was  in 
favour  of  ancient  cuftom,  which  was  that  of  the  freemen 
refidents,  who  did  not  forfeit  their  claim  till  a  year  and  a 
day  after  they  had  left  the  town  ;  the  fecond  and  laft  have 
been  confined  to  the  queftion  of  refidence  for  the  year  and 
day  that  they  had  actually  ceafed  to  refide,  which  in  both 
cales  was  decided  againft  this  claim.  In  the  trial  of  the 
petition  of  Thomas  Fletcher  and  Clement  Kynnerfley, 
efqrs.  againft  fir  Archibald  Macdonald  and  the  Hon.  John 
Levefon  Gower,  the  fitting  members,  in  1792,  it  appeared 
in  evidence,  that  a  great  part  of  this  borough  was  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  marquis  of  Stafford,  whofe  influence  directs 
the  choice  of  the  eleftors ;  and  that  it  is  very  cuftomary 
for  the  burgeffes,  who  are  the  eledlors,  to  live  ten,  fifteen, 
and  twenty,  years,  in  their  refpedlive  houfes,  without  pay¬ 
ing  any  rent ;  and  that  the  then  members  were  the  brother 
and  fon-in-law  of  that  nobleman.  Upon  the  trial  of  the 
above  petition,  the  counfel  for  the  petitioners  ftated  the 
right  of  election  to  be  in  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  burgefles 
or  freemen,  whofe  place  of  refidence,  at  the  time  of  their 
giving. their  votes,  was  in  the  faid  borough;  or  who,  at 
fuch  time,  have  no  place  of  refidence  elfewhere,  and  who 
have  never  been  abfent  from  the- borough  for  the  fpace  of 
a  year  and  a  day  without  interruption  fince  they  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  freedom  thereof,  or  whofe  families  (if  they 
were  mafters  of  families)  have  hot  been  abfent  for  the 
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fpace  of  time  aforefaid  without  interruption,  after  the 
time  of  the  admiflionof  fuch  burgefles  or  freemen,  having 
families,  to  the  freedom  of  the  faid  borough.  The  counfel 
for  the  fitting  members  ftated  the  right  of  eledlion  to  be 
in  the  freemen  refiding  in  the  borough  of  Newcaftle,  and 
not  receiving  alms  or  church-bread  ;  and  that  perlons  liv¬ 
ing  a  year  and  a  day  out  of  the  borough  loft  their  freedom. 
The  committee  determined,  that  neither  of  the  ftatements 
delivered  in  by  the  petitioners,  or  fitting  members,  was 
the  fpecific  right  of  voting  for  this  borough  ;  but  that  the 
right  was,  “  In  the  freemen  refiding  in  the  borough  of 
Newcaftle-under-Line.” 

At  the  general  eledlion  in  1812,  fir  John  Fletcher  Fen¬ 
ton  Boughey,  bart.  was  eledled  for  this  borough  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  patron,  the  marquis  of  Stafford;  and  in 
1815,  fir  John  Chetwode,  bart.  of  Oakley,  in  this  county, 
was  chofen  in  oppofition  to  Mr.  Wilmot,  fon  of  fir  Robert 
Wilmot  of  Derbyftiire,  who  was  nominated  and  fupported 
by  the  patron.  The  prefent  members  are  W.  T.  Kin- 
nerfley  and  B.  J.  Wilmot,  efqrs. 

The  fituation  of  the  town  is  extremely  pleafant,  and  the 
houfes  difplay  a  fuperior  neatnefs  in  their  architecture,  as 
well  as  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  uniformity  in  their 
arrangement.  The  principal  ftreet,  in  particular,  is  fpa- 
cious  and  well  paved  ;  but  its  appearance  is  fomewhat  in¬ 
jured  by  the  market-place  occupying  its  centre.  It  is  faid 
there  were  anciently  four  churches  in  this  town,  though 
one  only  now  exifts,  and  this  is  denominated  a  chapelry 
to  Stoke.  Diffenting  meeting-houfes,  however,  are  nu¬ 
merous.  The  alms-houfes,  twenty  in  number,  owe  their 
ereftion  to  the  marquis  of  Stafford  and  lord  Grenville, 
and  are  appropriated  for  the  accommodation  of  twenty 
poor  women,  inhabitants  of  the  borough.  A  manufac¬ 
tory  of  hats,  the  coal  and  clothing  trade,  and  the  potteries 
in  the  vicinity,  form  the  chief  fupport  both  of  the  higher 
and  lower  orders  of  the  inhabitants.  The  market-day  is 
on  Monday,  weekly,  for  provifions ;  and  every  alternate 
week  a  great  cattle-market  is  held  ;  befides  cattle- fairs  on 
Eafter-Monday,  Whit-Monday,  July  6,  the  firft  Monday 
in  September,  and  on  the  6th  of  November.  According 
to  the  parliamentary-returns  of  1811,  this  town  contained 
1344  houfes,  and  6175  inhabitants  ;  fhowing  an  increafe, 
fince  1801,  of  286  houfes,  and  1571  perfons. 

Chefterton-under-Line,  the  fite  of  the  ancient  fortrefs, 
the  decay  of  which,  gave  occafion  to  the  ereCtion  of  that 
at  Newcaftle,  is  now  a  trifling  village,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  having  been  a  place  of  importance  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  event  we  have  juft  mentioned.  Scarcely  any 
traces  either  of  the  caftle  or  town  can  now  be  difcovered  ; 
but  Camden  tells  us  hefaw  their  ruins  and  Ihattered  walls; 
and  Erdefwick  fays,  he  could  perceive  the  walls  had  been 
of  wonderful  thicknefs  and  ftrength.  In  the  reign  of 
king  John,  the  property  of  the  manor  here,  and  confe- 
quently  the  cuftody  of  the  caftle,  were  veiled  by  that  mo¬ 
narch  in  Randal,  one  of  the  earls  of  Chefter,  from  whom 
it  moll  probably  took  its  prefent  name,  for  we  conceive  it 
very  likely  that  it  had  a  different  appellation  at  a  more 
remote  period. 

At  Trentharn,  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Newcaftle, 
on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  river,  is  a  magnificent  feat,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  marquis  of  Stafford.  The  houfe  is  a  modern 
eredtion,  buiit  after  the  model  of  Buckingham-houfe,  in 
St.  James’s  Park;  and  is  furrounded  by  extenfive  inclo- 
fures,  finely  variegated  with  umbrageous  foliage,  fwelling 
lawns,  and  expanfive  fheets  of  water,  formed  by  the 
Trent,  which  flows  through  the  park.  The  noble  owner 
of  Trentham  is  juftly  eminent  in  the  annals  of  the  fine 
arts  For  his  large  colledlion  of  pictures,  which  is  partly 
preferved  in  this  manfion,  and  partly  in  the  town-houfe 
at  St.  James’s,  London.  At  an  extremity  of  Trentham 
Park,  bordering  on  the  public  road,  is  a  family-maufo- 
leum,  lately  eredted  from  the  claftica!  defign  of  J.  H.  Tat- 
ham,  efq.  architedl.  In  the  village  of  Trentham  flood  an 
ancient  nunnery,  where  St.  Werburgh,  the  filler  of  king 
Ethelred,  was  abbefs  at  the  time  of  her  death,  A.  D.  683 
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This  monaftery,  having  fallen  to  decay,  was  reftored  by- 
Randal,  fecond  earl  of  Chefter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
and  filled  with  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine.  Af¬ 
ter  its  renewal  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
All  Saints;  and  at  the  period  of  the  diffolution  had  feven 
religious  inmates,  and  poflefled  endowments  to  the  amount 
of  121I.  3s.  2d.  per  annum. 

As  the  Grand-Trunk  Canal,  which  direCtly  conneCts 
the  navigation  of  the  Trent,  the  Merfey,  the  Severn,  and 
the  Thames,  with,  collaterally,  almoft  every  trading-town 
in  the  interior,  pafies  clofe  toNewcaftle,  its  pofition  mutt 
be  regarded  as  extremely  favourable  to  trade  and  manu- 
fa&ures.  Its  vicinity,  moreover,  abounds  with' coal;  and 
contains  an  exhauftlefs  ftore  of  feveral  kinds  of  clay,  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  various  forts  of 
earthenware  ;  and,  accordingly,  here  are  fituated  the  moll 
extenfive  and  valuable  Potteries  in  Great  Britain.  The 
diftriCt  comprehended  under  this  title  is  fomewhat  above 
eight  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  as  many  in  breadth,  in¬ 
cluding  within  its  compafs  feveral  thriving  market-towns 
and  villages,  which  entirely  owe  their  rife  and  profperity 
to  this  branch  of  induftry;  and  is  perhaps  the  moft  po¬ 
pulous  and  bufy  of  any  diftriCt  of  fimilar  extent  in  Great 
Britain.  The  foil  prefents,  in  almoft  every  part,  a  great 
variety  of  clays  ;  covering  rich  and  productive  ftrata  of 
coal,  which,  lying  in  general  near  the  furface,  are  wrought 
at  a  comparatively  fmall  expenfe.  Thefe ftrata  are  ufually 
divided  by  veins  of  clays,  moft  of  which  form  excellent 
fire-bricks  for  conftruCting  potters’  kilns  and  fagars,  to 
burn  the  ware  in.  Finer  clays  alfo  are  plentiful  in  many 
places  ;  of  which  in  former  times  the  bodies  of  the  wares 
themfelves  were  wholly  manufactured.  To  thefe  advan¬ 
tages,  joined  to  the  inaptitude  of  the  foil  for  hufbandry- 
purpofes,  this  diftriCt  is  doubtlefs  indebted  for  its  felec- 
tion  as  the  fite  of  its  prefent  ftaple  manufactories.  When 
this  originally  occurred  is  utterly  unknown  ;  but  the  ex- 
iftence  of  fome  kind  of  earthen-ware  manufactory  can  be 
traced  at  leaft  two  centuries  back.  Its  principal  feat  at 
that  period  was  the  town  of  Burflem,  which  was  called  a 
butter-pottery ;  that  is,  a  manufactory  of  pots  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  butter;  and  under  that  name  it  is  marked  in 
feveral  old  maps;  but  this  eftablilhment  feems  to  have 
been,  even  fo  late  as  the  year  1686,  very  inconfiderable, 
as  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  county,  fays, 
that  the  tale  of  its  products  was  chiefly  “  to  the  poor 
crate-men,  who  carried  them  at  their  backs  over  all  the 
country.”  All  the  ware  was  then  of  a  coarle  yellow,  or 
red,  black,  and  mottled.  The  common  glaze  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  lead-ore  finely  powdered,  and  fprinkled  upon 
the  pieces  of  ware  before  firing;  fometimes  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  manganefe.  Occafionally,  when  the  potter 
wifhed  “  to  fliow  the  titmoft  of  his  flcill,”  he  employed  in- 
ftead  of  lead  ore,  calcined  lead  itfelf,  but  ftill  fprinkled  it 
on  in  the  fame  rude  manner. 

The  era  of  improvement  commenced  about  the  year 
1690,  when  two  ingenious  Dutchmen  of  the  name  of  Elers 
fettled  here,  and  introduced  the  practice  of  adding  com¬ 
mon  fait  to  the  clay  when  at  its  higheft  heat,  in  order  to 
give  it  a  fuperficial  vitrification.  The  fame  individuals 
alfo  introduced  the  manufacture  of  a  new  fpecies  of  ware, 
in  imitation  of  the  unglazed  red  china  of  the  Eaft ;  and, 
the  clays  here  being  fuitable  for  the  purpofe,  they  fuc- 
ceeded  wonderfully  for  a  firlt  attempt,  fo  that  many  of 
their  tea-pots  are  faid  to  have  fold  as  high  as  a  guinea  each. 
The  next  improvement  was  made  in  the  fubftance  of  the 
ware  itfelf  by  a  Mr.  Aftbury,  as  tradition  aflerts,  through 
this  incident :  Being  on  his  way  to  London,  he  happened 
to  have  powered  flint  recommended  to  him  to  cure  fome 
diforder  in  his  horfe’s  eyes,  and  accordingly  a  flint-ftone 


was  thrown  into  the  fire,  to  render  it  more  eafily  pulver- 
able,  which  changing  to  a  pure  white  by  the  influence  of 
the  heat,  the  potter  was  ftruck  with  the  idea  that  his  ware 
might  be  improved  by  an  addition  of  the  fame  material  to 
the  whiteft  clays.  He  tried  the  experiment  with  tobacco- 
pipe  clay,  and  the  event  proved  fully  anfwerable  to  his 
expectation.  Thus  originated  the  white  ftone  wares, 
which  foon  fupplanted  the  coloured  ones,  and  continued 
for  many  years  the  ftaple  branch  of  pottery  in  this  country. 

It  was,  however,  about  the  year  1760,  that  the  moft 
important  improvements  began  to  be  made  in  the  Staf- 
fordfhire  potteries,  by  the  late  Jofias  Wedgewood,  efq. 
This  gentleman  not  only  improved  the  compofition, 
forms,  and  colours,  of  the  old  wares ;  but  likewife  invented, 
in  1763,  a  new  fpecies  of  ware,  for  which  he  obtained  a 
patent,  and  which,  being  honoured  by  her  late  majefty’s 
approbation  and  patronage,  received  the  name  of  queen's 
ware.  Continuing  his  experimental  refearches,  Mr. 
Wedgewood  afterwards  invented  feveral  other  fpecies  of 
earthenware  and  porcelain,  of  which  the  principal  are  : 
1.  A  terra  cotta;  ref'embling  porphyry,  granite,  Egyptian 
pebble,  and  other  beautiful  ftones  of  the  filiceous  or  crys¬ 
talline  order.  2.  Bafaltes,  or  black  ware  ;  a  black  porce¬ 
lain  bifcuitof  nearly  the  fame  properties  with  the  natural 
ftone,receivingabigh  polifh,  refilling  all  the  acids,  and  bear¬ 
ing  without  injury  a  very  ftrong  fire.  3.  White  porcelain 
bifcuit ;  of  a  fmooth  wax-like  appearance,  of  fimilar  pro¬ 
perties  with  the  preceding.  4.  Jafper  ;  a  white  porcelain 
of  exquifite  beauty,  poifefling  the  general  properties  of 
bafaltes  ;  together  with  the  Angular  one  of  receiving 
through  its  whole  fubftance,  from  the  admixture  of  me¬ 
tallic  calces,  the  fame  colours  which  thofe  calces  give  to 
glafs  or  enamels  in  fufion ;  a  property  poffeffed  by  no  por¬ 
celain  of  ancient  or  modern  compofition.  5.  Bamboo,  or 
cane-coloured  bifcuit  porcelain,  of  the  fame  nature  as  the 
white  porcelain  bifcuit.  And  6.  A  porcelain  bifcuit  re¬ 
markable  for  great  hardnefs,  little  inferior  to  that  of 
agate ;  a  property  which,  together  with  its  refiltance  to 
the  ftrongeft  acids,  and  its  impenetrability  to  every  known 
liquid,  renders  it  well  adapted  for  the  formation  of  mor¬ 
tars,  and  many  different  kinds  of  chemical  veffels.  For 
fome  further  account  of  this  gentleman’s  difcoveries ;  fee 
the  article  Wedgewood. 

The  above  fix  diftinCl  fpecies  of  ware,  together  with 
the  queen’s  ware  firlt  noticed,  have  increafed,  by  the  in¬ 
duftry  and  ingenuity  of  different  manufacturers,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  Mr.  Wedgewood  and  his  fon,  into  an  almoft 
endlefs  variety  of  forms  for  ornament  and  ufe.  Thefe, 
varioufly  painted  and  embellifhed,  conllitute  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  prefent  fine  earthen-wares  and  porcelains  of 
Englifh  manufacture. 

The  number  of  perfons  who  derive  their  fupport  from 
the  manufacturing  part  of  the  pottery-bufinef's  alone,  in¬ 
cluding  the  wives  and  children  of  thofe  employed  in  it,  is 
computed  to  exceed  25,00a  perfons;  and  probably  three 
times  that  number  depend  for  bread  on  the  labour  itcreates, 
particularly  in  the  collieries,  in  procuring  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  from  feveral  diftant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  the 
inland  navigation  connected  with  the  lame,  and  of  the 
manufactured  produCl.  The  principal  towns  and  hamlets 
comprifed  within  the  limits  of  The  Pottery,  are  Stoke, 
Hanley,  Shelton,  Golden-Hill,  New-Field,  Smith-Field, 
Tunftall,  Long-Port,  Burflem,  Cobridge,  Etruria  (the 
feat  of  the  Wedgewoods),  Lane-End,  Lower-Lane,  and 
Lane-Delft.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales.  Oldfield's  Re- 
prefentative  Hijl.  1816.  and  Wilkes's  Britjjh  Directory;  to 
which  laft  work  we  refer  for  a  defcription  of  the  Pottery 
Towns,  and  their  principal  inhabitants. 
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INDEX  to  the  Article  NAPLES. 


DELGISE,  prince  of  Benevento,  533; 
murdered,  534. 

Arechis,  duke  of  Benevento,  532. 

Argyrus,  duke  and  prince  of  Italy,  535. 

Athanafius,  bilhop  of  Naples,  puts  out  his 
brother’s  eyes,  for  which  he  is  greatly 
praifed  by  the  pope,  534. 

Bafiano  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  566. 

Benevento,  a  powerful  dukedom,  whence 
arofe  the  prefect  kingdom  of  Naples,  532; 
ravaged  by  the  Saracens,  and  by  civil 
wars,  and  divided  into  two  principalities, 
531- 

Breiflak’s  account  of  an  eruption  of  Vefu- 
vius,  564. 

Calabria,  various  endeavours  to  raife  difturb- 
ances  there,  548,  9,  50. 

Caflello  del  Uovo,  or  Chateau  de  l’CEuf, 
569. 

Championnet,  the  republican  general,  re¬ 
tires  from  Rome,  but  foon  recovers  it,  and 
advances  upon  Naples,  541  ;  proclaiming 
his  refpedt  for  St.  Januaries,  he  gets  pof- 
feffion  of  Naples,  342. 

Charitable  foundations,  very  numerous,  569. 

Charlemagne,  emperor  of  Germany  and  king 
of  Italy,  532. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  firft  king  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  murders  the  king  of  Sicily,  im¬ 
proves  Naples,  but  opprefies  his  fubjecls, 
537  ;  which  brings  on  the  Sicilian  vef- 
pers,  538. 

Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  538. 

Charles  III.  of  Spain,  previoully  king  of 
Naples,  340. 

Conradin  king  of  Sicily,  fet  afide  by  Man¬ 
fred,  536  ;  murdered  by  Charles  of  An¬ 
jou.  537- 

Eugene  Beauharnois,  viceroy  of  Italy,  551. 

Ferdinand,  prefent  king -of  Sicily  and  Na¬ 
ples,  fucceeds  his  father  Don  Carlos,  540  ; 
takes  part  againft  the  French,  marches  to 
Rome  to  reftore  the  pope,  but  is  foon 
driven  back  to  Naples,  which  alfo  he  is 
obliged  to  quit,  and  efcape  to  Palermo, 
541  ;  difavows  the  treaty  made  by  his 
viceroy,  542  ;  and  another  made  by  car¬ 
dinal  Ruffo,  544;  his  return  to  Naples, 
followed  by  dreadful  executions,  544,  5  j 
his  fituation  and  ufual  employments  dur¬ 
ing  the  peace  of  Amiens,  545  ;  again 
driven  to  Palermo  in  Sicily,  546  ;  various 
plans  for  the  recovery  <^f  Naples,  550  ;  at 
length  reftored,  on  which  he  publilhes  a 
proclamation  promiling  good  things,  and 
performing  them,  557  j  his  charafter, 
557.  8. 


ADDISON’S  Arithmetical  Navigation, 
617. 

Alexandria,  its  ancient  and  prefent  com¬ 
mercial  ftate,  613. 

Amplitude,  true  and  magnetic,  620. 

Articles  of  war,  645. 

Azimuth,  true  and  magnetic,  621. 

Bond,  Mr.  his  improvement  on  Wright’s  cal¬ 
culations,  617  ■  his  “  Longitude  found,” 
6«S. 

Bourne’s  treatife  on  navigation,  613. 
Coignet  (Michael),  his  treatife,  &c.  613, 
Commerce  and  navigation,  clofely  allied, 
035- 


Fox,  general,  his  noble  rejection  of  the  in¬ 
famous  propofal  of  the  queen  of  Naples, 
55°. 

Gluttony,  a  vice  of  the  Neapolitans,  but 
not  drunkennefs,  560. 

Grimoald,  duke  of  Benevento,  332. 

Hamilton,  fir  Wm.  his  account  of  the  erup¬ 
tions  of  Vefuvius,  362. 

Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabice,  def¬ 
troyed,  562. 

Jane  of  Naples,  her  hiftory,  538. 

Ice,  the  chief  luxury  in  Naples,  371. 

Jefuits  expelled,  540. 

Joachim  Murat  made  king  of  Naples,  550  ; 
leaves  the  kingdom  tranquil,  and  accom¬ 
panies  the  emperor  Napoleon  to  Rufila, 
551  ;  after  Napoleon’s  difgrace,  joins  the 
Auflrlans,  ibid,  his  critical  fituation,  and 
iris  real  character,  552  ;  endeavours  to  get 
his  right  acknowledged,  which  is  oppofed 
by  the  French,  533  ;  adopts  the  caufe  of 
Napoleon  on'  his  return  from  Elba,  and 
publilhes  a  fpirited  proclamation  to  the 
Italians  in  general,  354;  on  which  the 
emperor  ifTues  a  declaration  againft  him, 
ibid,  not  fupported  by  his  army,  556  ; 
efcapes  to  France,  and  thence  to  Cor- 
fica,  where  he  has  a  retreat  offered  him 
in  Auftria,  which  he  refufes,  558  ;  at¬ 
tempts  to  regain  the  throne,  his  death 
and  charadter,  559. 

John  de  Procida,  537. 

Jofeph  Bonaparte  marches  with  an  army 
into  Naples,  546;  proclaimed  king,  547; 
fuperfeded  by  Joachim  Murat,  550. 

Iferno  deftroyed,  and  1000  people  killed, 
567. 

Lazzaroni,  their  loyalty  and  devotion,  542  ; 
particular  account  of  them,  571,  2. 

Mack,  an  Auftrian  general,  borrowed  by  the 
king  of  Naples  to  affift  him  in  reftoring 
the  pope,  his  ill  fuccefs,  541 ;  fufpedted  of 
jacobinifm,  and  obliged  to  alk  an  afylum 
from  the  republican  general,  542. 

Maida,  battle  of,  548. 

Mainfroy,  or  Manfred,  king  of  Sicily,  536  ; 
his  death  and  charadter,  537. 

Maflaniello,  the  fifherman  of  Naples,  revolt 
excited  by  him,  539  ;  murdered,  540. 

Naples,  prefent  boundaries  of  the  kingdom, 
532  ;  anciently  under  the  dominion  of 
Charlemagne,  ibid,  tributary  to  the  dukes 
of  Benevento,  533  ;  dreadfully  ravaged  by 
the  Saracens,  534,  5  ;  and  by  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  533,  65  under  the  houfe  of  An¬ 
jou,  537;  under  the  houfe  of  Arragon, 
and  governed  by  viceroys  from  Spain, 
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Cortes  (Martin),  an  early  writer  on  naviga¬ 
tion,  614,  13. 

Courts  martial,  naval,  regulations  for,  646. 

Crofs  ftaff,  or  fore-ftaff,  614,  15. 

Current- failing,  627. 

Dipping-needle,  difeovery  of,  615. 

Dynamics  illuftrated  6y  d’Alembert,  623. 

Gellibrand’s  difeovery  of  the  magnetic  va¬ 
riation,  617. 

Genoa,  the  rival  of  Venice  in  the  art  of 
navivation,  6x4. 

Greeks  of  Conftantinople,  prefervers  of 
the  art  of  navigation  and  other  arts,  613, 
14. 


538 ;  whofe  exadlions  occafion  the  re¬ 
volt  of  Maffaniello,  539  ;  Don  Carlos, 
the  firft  refident  king,  and  Ferdinand  the 
prefent  king,  340  ;  declared  a  republic, 
543  ;  the  king  reftored,  544  ;  again  ex¬ 
pelled,  546  ;  Jofeph  Bonaparte  proclaimed 
king,  547;  then  Joachim  Murat,  5505 
Ferdinand  again  reftored,  557  ;  provinces 
and  nobility,  559,  60 ;  religion,  revenue, 
general  charadler,  climate,  and  produce, 
5605  trade,  exports,  and  imports,  5615 
rivers,  mountains,  particularly  Vefuvius, 
562. 

Naples,  the  city,  by  whom  built,  568  ; 
walls,  fortifications,  buildings,  charities, 
&c.  569;  mufeum,  570;  lazzaroni,  5715 
manners  of  the  people,  372  ;  population, 
572>  3- 

Naples,  queen  of,  546,  550,  559. 

Nelfon,  lord,  joyfully  received  by  king  Fer¬ 
dinand,  whom  afterwards  he  condudls  to 
Palermo,  541  ;  joins  the  king  in  break¬ 
ing  a  folemn  treaty,  544,  703,  4 

Ottaiano  (hockingly  damaged  by  an  eruption 
of  Vefuvius,  563. 

Parthenopean  republic,  543 ;  very  Ihort 
lived,  544. 

Peter  of  Arragon,  king  of  Sicily, '538. 

Phrygian  ltone,  a  natural  curiofity,  561. 

Pignatelli,  viceroy  of  Naples,  541,  2. 

Regi  Studii,  or  Royal  Mufeum  of  Antiqui¬ 
ties,  570. 

Robert  Guifcard,  king  of  Sicily,  336. 

Ruffo,  cardinal,  and  his  generals,  543  ;  his 
great  fervices  ungracioufiy  received  by 
lord  Nelfon  and  the  king,  544. 

St.  Elmo,  or  Eraino,  fortrefs  of,  569. 

Salerno,  principality  of,  dreadfully  ravaged 
by  the  Saracens,  534. 

Sergius,  duke  of  Naples,  has  his  eyes  put 
out  by  his  brother  the  bi/hop,  534. 

Sicardo,  duke  of  Benevento,  533. 

Sicilian  vefpers,  538. 

Sicily,  oppreffed  by  the  Normans,  and  by 
the  emperors  of  Germany,  536  ;  fome- 
times  united  with  Naples,  fometimes  fe¬ 
vered  from  it,  536,  538,  540,  541,  544, 
54®.  55°.  557  5  (fse  Naples,)  Un¬ 
gratefully  treated  by  Ferdinand  and  his 
queen,  550,  I. 

Sico,  duke  of  Benevento,  532. 

Silk-trade  in  this  kingdom,  561. 

Smith,  fir  Sydney,  his  adtive  fervices  in  Si¬ 
cily,  547,  8. 

Torre  del  Greco,  deftroyed  by  an  eruption  of 
Vefuvius,  565. 

Vefuvius,  hiftory  of  its  eruptions,  362. 


Gunter’s  fcale,  or  rule,  616;  turned  to  a 
circular  arch  by  Oughtred,  617. 

Halley  (Dr.)  his  difl'ertations  on  the  magnet 
and  on  monfoons,  618. 

Hanno  and  Himilco,  their  voyages  of  dif¬ 
eovery,  613. 

Handfon,  his  Nautical  Queftions,  5^ 

Hanfe  Towns,  league  of,  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  navigation  and  commerce,  614. 

High-water,  to  calculate  the  time  of, 
621,2. 

Jupiter’s  fatellites,  to  find  the  longitude  by 
the  eclipfes  of,  632. 

Kircher’s  treatife  on  the  magnet,  617. 

4  Latitudes 
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Latitude,  to  find  by  the  altitude  of  the  fun 
or  moon,  633,  4. 

Log-line,  615  ;  method  of  ufing,  619,  20, 

Logarithms,  difcovery  of,  very  ufeful  in 
navigation,  616. 

Longitude,  hard  to  be  found  at  fea,  618; 
various  methods  of  finding,  629-32. 

Lunar  obfervations,  618,  629. 

Mackay’s  works  on  longitude  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  618. 

Mariner’s  compafs,  invention  of,  614; 
ufe  of,  619  ;  variation  of,  615,  617, 
620. 

Marines,  pay  of,  643;  half-pay,  and  pen- 
fions,  644. 

Malkelyne  (Dr.),  promoter  of  the  lunar 
obfervations,  618. 

Meafuring  a  /hip’s  run,  622. 

Medina  (Pedro  de),  614;  one  of  the  firft 
writers  on  navigation,  615. 

Mercator  (Gerard),  his  method  to  avoid  the 
errors  of  the  plane  chart,  615  ;  explained 
by  Edward  Wright,  an  EngUfnman,  616, 
625,  6  ;  examples  for  the  practice  of  what 
is  called  Mercator’s  Sailing,  626. 

Middle-latitude  failing,  616,  624. 

Miles  in  a  degree  of  longitude  in  every 
degree  of  latitude,  624. 

Navigation,  vaft  importance  of,  613 ;  par¬ 
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ticularly  to  a  commercial  nation,  618; 
invention  and  early  praftice  of,  613  ;  in¬ 
vention  of  the  compafs,  614  ;  ftate  of,  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  615  ;  recent  im¬ 
provements,  616-18  ;  theory  of,  618- 
634  ;  laws  for  the  regulation  of,  including 
what  is  called  the  na-vigation-ac?,  635-7. 

Navy  of  England,  its  importance  to  the 
ftate,  641  ;  regulations  as  to  the  rating 
of,  641-644 ;  for  the  pay  of,  642  ;  for  the 
government  of,  644,  5  ;  minor  regula¬ 
tions,  641. 

Necho  king  of  Egypt,  613. 

Nonius,  or  Nunez,  gives  his  name  to  a 
method  of  dividing  the  quadrant,  615. 

Norman  (Robert),  aifcovers  the  dipping- 
needle,  and  makes  other  improvements 
in  the  art,  615. 

Norwood  (Richard),  his  meafurement  of 
the  earth,  and  his  works  oil  navigation, 
617,  619. 

Oblique  failing,  627. 

Oughtred,  his  improvement  of  Gunter’s 
fcale,  617. 

Parallel  failing,  624. 

Pay  of  officers  and  feamen,  642 ;  of  marines, 
643  :  half-pay,  and  widows’  penfions,  644, 

Phcenicians  (uppofed  to  be  the  firft  navi¬ 
gators,  613. 


Plane  chart,  inaccuracies  of,  614;  defended 
by  Medina,  oppofed  by  Cortes  and  Nunez, 
or  Nonius,  615. 

Plane  failing,  622. 

Rhumbs,  or  points  of  the  horizon,  619. 

Sailing,  various  modes  of,  622-7. 

Ships,  rating  of,  641,  644;  regulations  for 
holding  during  pence,  644, 

Ship’s  run,  to  meafure,  622. 

Stevin  of  Leyden,  purfues  the  hints  of 
Martin  Cortes,  615;  his  laft  treatife,  616. 

Tides,  nature  of,  621. 

Time,  three  modes  of  reckoning,  618  ;  mean 
and  apparent,  ibid,  to  find  the  apparent 
time,  618,  19. 

Time-keepers,  618,  19;  to  find  the  longi¬ 
tude  by,  632. 

Traverfe  failing,  623. 

Venetians  and  Genoefe  the  reftorers  of  na¬ 
vigation,  614. 

Windward  failing,  627. 

Wright  (Edward),  his  tranflation  of  Stevin’s 
treatife,  in  which  the  log  is  firft  men¬ 
tioned,  615;  firft  explained  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Mercator’s  chart,  and  fuggefted 
many  other  improvements  in  the  art  of 
navigation,  616,  617,  625. 

Zamorano,  a  Spanilh  writer  on  navigation, 
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Motion,  and  Mucor  _ 

Mountains,  comparative  Heights  of 
Mozart,  Portrait  of 
Mugil.  Four  Species  of  Mullet  - 
Mullera  monilifera,  Beaded  Mullera 
Mullus,  the  Surmullet ;  feveral  fpecies 
Mumming,  various  kinds  of  - 
Mur/ena  ;  curious  fpecies  of  Eel 
Murray,  Lord  Mansfield  - 

Mus,  the  Moufe,  Rat,  &c. 
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- -,  Plate  III.  Modes,  ancient  and  modern  323 
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,  Plate  XIII.  Egyptian  Mufical  Inftruments  345 


-,  Plate  XIV.  Plebrew  Inftruments 
-,  Plate  XV.  Grecian  and  Roman 
-,  Plate  XVI.  Modern  Church  Organ 
-,  Plate  XVII.  Wellh  and  Irifti  Harps 
-,  Plate  XVIII.  Lutes  and  Guitars 
-,  Plate  XIX.  The  Indian  Guitar 
-,  Plate  XX.  Viols,  ancient  and  modern 
Plate  XXI.  Wind  Inftruments 


349 
364 
368 

378 

379 
381 
383 

386 

Mustela,  the  Otter,  &c.  and  Mutilla,  Infers  409 
Mya,  the  Pearl-Oyfter;  and  Myagrum,  or  \ 

Gold  of  Pleal’ure  -  -  f 

Mycteria,  the  Jabiru  - 
Myoxus,  the  Dormoufe;  and  Myrica,  the  \ 

Candleberry  Myrtle  -  / 

Myristica,  the  Nutmeg-tree 
Myrmecophaga,  the  Ant-eater;  and  Myr-  \ 
meleon,  the  Lion-ant  -  J 

Myrtus;  the  Common  Myrtle,  and  the  Ja-  l 
maica  Pepper-tree  -  -  J 

Mytilus,  the  Mufcle  -  494 

Nais  Worm;  and  Napier’s  Bones  -  512 

Narcissus,  the  Daffodil  and  Jonquil  -  577 

Nardus,  Spikenard  *  -  -  581 

Nauclea.  Small  round-leaved  Nauclea  -  609 

Navigation.  Methods  of  Sailing  -  622 

Neckera,  Plant ;  and  Necydalis,  Infefls  -  666 

Needle-making,  Apparatus  for  -  676 

Negroes  of  Senegal  -  685 

Portrait  of  Lord  Vifcount  Nelson  ~  697 

Nepa,  Nereis,  and  Nerita  -  5.  -  743 

Nerium,  and  the  Indigo-Works  -  -  73* 


429 

432 

440 

445 

448 

458 
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